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paiianl  Fronrietonihip  is  a 


ronriel 

•*y!tt<'iii  of  cultivalion  of  (iiiiall 
lioliliii;,'^  of  land  by  occnniere 
wlio  own  tilt;  IhiuI,  or  hold  it 
on  8onie  secure  or  |)emianent 
tenure.  Perbaps  there  in  no 
question  on  which  there  is  a 
greater  divenity  of  opinion. 
On  (he  <me  hand  the  small 
up  M  a  pattern  of  indoatry, 


ealtivator  ia  held 

tbrifit.  and  proaperify,  and  *on  the  other  aa  an 
•nmple  of  nnewwiiig  toil  and  niaerahte  failure. 

Aruinr  Yoong  held  tluit  tin  beat  8yMt«tu  of  a^- 
enlture  wm  that  which  aeevred  the  largeet  amount 
of  produce  from  the  land.  It  ia  evident,  however, 
that  another  consideration  of  (^reat  importance 
must  be  taken  into  a«?ount — vir.  the  numbers, 
fitmlity,  and  cntiilition  of  those  i>tik'h|,'»'i1  in  tilling' 
tlie  Hoil.  Tli(>ii(:li  nationH  iiii;^'iit  attnin  to  brilliant 
positions  by  trade,  commerce,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wt^altb,  yi-t  ilin  jK-niiancnt  utronpth,  the 
Bolidity,  ati'i  rc^i^tin;j  jkiwit  of  a  cimntiy  nuiMt 
cliwely  i1('|m>ih1  on  tilt*  nuiiitM'r  ami  nmiiition  of 
it«  niiul  |Mi|iiilati()n.  Hence  if  it  cmilii  proved 
that  vast  areaM  of  land  coulil  !>«  (■iiltivat«Hl  at  the 
^reate.st  money  profit,  by  means  of  machinery'  an*l 
a  handful  of  lalMmrerH,  yetaucha  nwihodof  culti- 
vation would  be  adveree  to  the  iwl  faitstwts  of 
the  nation  an  a  whole. 

Tliere  is  substantial  •vMmoe,  howcvsr,  tiiat 
itinall  boldinni  of  land  are  more  productive  in  pro- 
{M>rtion  than  large  farm^i,  and  that  tliov  are  t<|icclallv 
adapted  to  the  production  of  certain  kinds  of  fooa. 
It  is  from  these  causes  that  the  rent  value  and 
purohnae  prioe  o{  the  unaller  hoUinga  in  eontiBflDtal 
conntfles  are  m  mneh  higher  than  are  foond  to 
obtain  witli  the  larger  farms  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  freouentlv  quoted  in  opposition  to  this  view 
that  tiie  yield  of  com  jut  acre  is  much  greater  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent.  This  coninarixon, 
however,  in  nf  little  value  fnim  the  f.ut  that  the 
average  of  continental  production  its  much  lowered 
through  the  low  jieMe  of  poor  knd,  hiilakta»  and 
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wastes,  wliicli,  if  in  Etij;land,  would  not  be  culti- 
vatetl  at  all.  The  evidence  of  the  Royal  Coin- 
mission  on  Agriculture  (18JM))  «liow8  that  the  va»»t 
majority  of  holdings  in  the  Netherlands  are  from  10 
to  60  acres,  held  for  the  most  part  by  cultivating 
owners,  and  that  the  small  and  niediuni-siaed  i»xni» 
are  generally  the  best  cultivated  and  MttMged. 
Mr  Jenkins,  the  assistant  commissioner,  gave 
many  examples  of  what  he  terms  '  intendve'  calti- 
vation  in  Holland.  One  of  these  is  that  of  a  man 
w1m»  owned  SS  acres  of  land,  and  rented  10  acres 
men;  He  had  thirty  milking  flows  in  the  fields, 
and  ten  feeding  beaats  in  the  atalL  He  fed  everjr 
year  thirty  beaats  besides  his  own  cast  cows,  and 
spent  above  £900  per  annum  for  food,  principally 
for  winter  keep. 

Belgium  is  rather  a  country-  of  small  cultivators 
than  (if  iieasant  pronrietorH.  If  v\e  leaxe  out  of 
account  tne  ownortt  of  very  Mmall  plotw  of  land,  it  ia 
!  the  small  tenant-fHriijcv  who  is  the  iiiost  important 
;  element  in  Belgian  aijricultiire.  In  sjiitc.  however, 
(»f  excessive  rentf,  trie  insecurity  and  oihcriiiaw- 
hacks  of  tenancit^s  as  compared  M'itli  owntMsliij*, 
Belt;ium  is  a  striking  exaiiiple  of  the  atl vantages 
of  /(I  ftftitf  riillure.  M.  de  Laveleye  stutes  that 
Belgium  is  the  l)est  cnitivated  and  the  most  pro 
ductive  countrv  in  the  world ;  and  refers  to 
Flanders,  with  land  naturally  the  worst  in  Europe, 
as  a  marvellims  triumph  of  care,  industry,  and  fore 
thought  on  the  naxt  of  the  cultivators.  According 
to  the  re|Mtrt  HiMve  quoted,  the  available  supply 
of  milk  and  its  products  per  bead  of  the  popula- 
tion is  in  Belgiuni  abont  twiee  aa  great  as  that 
in  Great  Britain.  In  most  distiieta  in  Belgium 
the  lalioarer  ie  n  peiU  ttiUivaUiit-i.9.  while 
hiring  himself  out  aa  a  labourer,  he  enltlvirtee 
and  often  owns  a  piece  of  land  stocked  with 
rabbits,  pigs,  ])oultry,  goats,  and  sometimee  one 
or  a  couple  of  cows.  A  man  of  this  class  In  the 
Artlennes,  who  was  working  with  his  son  for  a 
farmer  at  live  francs  per  day,  was  found  on  in'itiiry 
by  the  present  writer  to  be  tlie  owner  of  a  cottiige 
with  6  «eno  of  land,  two  oowa,  nad  other  amalte 
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stock.  Thif»  mail  i«  a  type  of  a  most  nomerous 
class  whofie  aim  is  to  l>e  becutue  small  farmers, 
and  who,  wiUi  that  oiid  in  view,  work  Imid  iiiui 
practise  tiie  sevt/rcHt  tlirift  and  persev fiance. 

Ill  (_;real  llritJiiri  tlii^  aliitnint  of  .sttmk  )>er  acre 
carried  on  small  holtlin^^B  is  larger— with  the  ex- 
«epdon  of  nheey — than  lliat  varrie<l  im  a  ^(illlila^ 
area  of  land  lu  large  farms.  Tables  compiled 
liy  the  writer  from  the  a^cultttrai  retonu  of 
(ireat  Britain,  and  printed  m  the  evidence  given 
liefore  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Holdings 
(1889),  Bbow  timt  the  ar«a  4tf  Uwd  in  (ireat  liritain 
enltivAtod  in  mnuR  holdlngft  of  1  acre  to  100  acres 
is  abaui  tbe  mim  m  the  ana  eolUvated  in  l&rge 
Imhii  of  900  aciw  and  upwania,  tbe  ana  being 
abont  HI  and  9^  million  acmi  respectively.  The 
tables  snow  that  the  small  holdings  carry  511,038 
horseM,  the  large  fanns  3H.01b ;  cows  and  other 
cattle  2,ti(iO,'2KI  as  against  1,227,904  :  pigs  1,178,500 
as  against  :is,'?,il2<j.  <  'nly  in  sliee|)  is  (lie  a<iv  iin(.a;.,'e 
shown  to  lie  witli  the  lar;;e  fauns.  It  fietjiieiitly  i 
happeiiH  tliat  ciu-^e!*  showing,'  ilie  failure  di  I'liifi-  ' 
rill  I II  re  refer  really  to  email  cultivatots  wlio  riolil  ; 
tlit  ir  laml  on  a  yearly  tenancy  or  some  other  un-  I 
certttii)  tenure,  a  dam  altogother  distinct  from  I 
and  lat'kin^i  tiie  esv^eiitial  cDiuiitionsi  of  peasant 
proprietors.  Tlie  ureat  pror-perity  of  af^nculture 
in  Denmark,  and  tlie  lai^e  ami  iiiereiuiiji^'  exports 
of  butter,  eggs,  cattle,  pigs.  &c.  fntm  that  <^untry 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  land 
is  cultivated  by  ownen,  mainly  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors of  farms  frmn  to  19B  acres.  Mr  Jenkins 
gives  interesting  exampkei  not  exceptional,  of 
prosperous  highly  cultivated  peMUt  farms  in  Den- 
marK.  One  small  owner  of  SO  acres  of  land  kept 
eighteen  oowe,  fed  eighteen  pigs  annually,  and 
taMt  two  faonee  to  work  the  arable  land.  The 
whole  family  was  employed  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  dairy.  The  dairy,  though  smaH,  12  by  14  feet, 
was  a  perfect  sight  for  order,  cicanlinosa,  and  for 
the  complete  though  inexpensive  character  of  tbe 
arrangements  and  appliances.  The  majority  of  the 
agricultural  lalxmrersin  Denmark  posx.  s.s  a  cotta^'e 
with  a  few  Hc  res  of  land,  eitlier  his  own  or  on  lejus^. 
In  (lermauv  the  a;.'rarian  roloini^  inaii^'urated  liy 
8t«in  and  Uartientterg  varly  in  tlie  I'Jtli  eentnry, 
and  continued  up  to  recent  ihite,  for  tlie  promotion 
of  cultivating  ownership  in  land,  were  undoubtedly 
the  groundwork  of  the  etraogtb  and  solidity  of  the 
German  nation. 

In  direct  connection  with  the  subject  of  peasant 
proprietorship  is  the  fact  of  Britain's  great  and  in- 
creasing dcpemlence  on  foreign  ccmntries  for  a  supply 
of  the  smaller  articles  of  food.  Besides  fruit,  ve^- 
tablos,  honey,  flowers,  &c. ,  the  ini|>ortAtion  of  which 
is  yearly  increasing,  the  value  of  the  following  articles 
in  jwunds  sterling  initM>rte<l  in  1889  was  as  follows: 
Cboeae  above  4^  million :  butter  above  IM  million ; 
mnmriae  above  3^  million ;  hud  abovo  S  mllHon  % 
poaltry,  gMW,  and  mbbits  move  million  ;  bacon 
and  hama  above  t|  million ;  pork,  |Hitatoes,  and 
onions  above  2  million  ;  e;:;,''.  alwve  3  million.  This 
gives  the  enortnons  aj^;4re;,'ate  value  of  36  million 
Ht«rling  paid  annuallv  t4>  the  forei<;iier  for  these 
smaller  articles  of  fooil,  for  the  product  ion  of  which 
the  soil  and  <  limate  of  England  are  fur  the  most 
part  H{M'cially  litt<?d.  In  the  face  of  chronic  com- 
plaints  of  u^'rieultural  de])re^»sion,  this  great  volume 
of  t  raili'  iij  nlliiwed  (n  |i!i>ih  into  the  hands  of  the  small 
cult i  I  ator  abroad.  The  reason  i.-*  that  the  system  of 
larj^e  farming  is  not  adapted  to  the  sujijdy  of  these 
articles.  Tlio  largo  farmer  who  rais»'s  corn  and 
cattle  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  small 
grower  who  is  accustomod  to  minute  and  intensive 
cultivation.  Peasant  proprietorsliip  is  a  separate 
and  distiBOtlMunness.  The  conditions  of  its  succ<>?«s 
are  close  pemenal  atteotioo,  hard  work,  and  the 
striiDteBt  fntgaHcy.  The  peaiiaot  enltivator  emplojra 


but  little  hired  laljour,  every  member  of  the  family 
doing  something  useful  on  the  little  holding.  Tlie 
system  develops  a  hanilinesH,  a  fertility  of  resources, 
an  luiaptation  of  iiie^ns  to  end^^,  and  an  jrifessaiit 
induhtry,  ijiuilities  hardly  to  be  ex]>ected  in  connec- 
tion with  iiire<l  lalsmr.  As  owner  of  his  little 
holding  the  iieasant  proprietor  ha«»  no  restiictions 
as  to  cropping  or  mewoaB  of  cultivation.  He  has 
no  doubts  about  emnpensation  for  onexbausted 
manures  and  improvements,  and  no  uncertainty  as 
to  tenure.  As  a  small  owner  who  fur  itiauy  years 
has  lived  on  and  successfully  cultivated  a  few  acres 
of  land  remarked  to  tbe  present  writer— 'The  more 
I  care  for  ami  work  my  land  the  mon  it  rives  mc 
back ;  niy  Iktle  Ittm  IS  my  bank  in  wbicb  I  put 
my  labour  and  lavinga,  whieh  it  pays  me  back  with 
good  inteiest  *  ft  Is  often  said  that  thrift,  prudence, 
and  perseverance  are  )>eculiar  to  the  pealuint  pro- 
prietor on  the  Continent,  and  are  the  cause  of  his 
siicee.ss.  The  history  of  |ieasant  proprietorehip, 
however,  i4ho\v.s  that  the.se  qualities  are  the  result 
ami  not  the  cause  of  cnliivntin^'  ownership.  Im- 
iirovident  habits,  early  mai  liaj,'!-*-,  and  little  thought 
lor  tlie  morrow  are  the  t<Mi  Ireijueiit  accoin]ianiinents 
of  a  eouditiuu  in  which  then;  in  no  {irospeet  in  life 
In-yond  that  of  a  mere  wage-receiver.  Tiie  j^ieat 
secret  of  success  of  |)easant  proprietorship  is  suninie«i 
up  hv  Adam  8mitb  in  a  striking  passage  in  his 
Wealth  of  HatioHH:  '  A  small  proprietor  wlio  kn<iws 
every  part  of  his  little  territorj',  m'Iio  views  it  with 
all  the  alfection  which  property,  especially  small 
property,  naturally  inspires,  and  who  upon  that 
account  takes  pleasure  not  only  in  enltivatiug  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  impiovere  the 
most  iodnstriooa,  uie  moat  intelUgeat,  and  tbe 
most  aaeesasfttl'  The  two  great  drawbaeks  of 
peaaaat  pwyrietoiabip  an  excesfive  aabdivialon 
and  tbo  nobmited  power  of  mortgage.  The  land* 
hunger  espeeially  in  Fraaoe— is  so  great  that  the 
pro]irietor  w  a  few  acres  will  rabmit  to  any  priva- 
tion to  save  money,  and  will  borrow  at  anv  rate,  in 
order  to  ac(]uire  more  land.  The  money-lender  on 
the  Continent,  like  tlie  •  j,'oinlx'en  '  man  in  Ireland, 
in  the  ehipf  cause  of  trouble  and  ditlicully  to  the 
t<mall  cultivator.  The  creation  of  a  peasant  pro 
prietorsliip  ill  Great  BritAin,  though  much  discusseil, 
not  tnl  recently  lieen  serioiifily  entertained  as 
a  practical  f|nesiion.  In  1H89  the  ^roverHinent 
appointwl  a  Select  Committee  on  Small  Holdin(,'s. 
and  the  cviilence  contain*  practical  information  on 
the  variou.s  a.sjiects  of  peasant  proprietoi-ship.  and 
on  the  applicability  ot  ttie  system  to  iireat  Britain. 
The  committee  in  their  Report  (1800)  unani- 
mously recommend  that  facilities  should  lie  given 
for  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  and  they 
adopt  the  principles  of  Mr  Jes.«e  Cailiaas'  Small 
Holdings  Bill.  The  general  provision*  eflllla  hill 
are  as  follows  :  Local  authorities  are  enniowered 
hy  moneys  liormwed  for  that  purpose  from  the  state, 
to  aoqaine  lawi  and  to  sdll  the  same  iaamall  holdings 
not  exceeding  go  aeres  each.  Por^asen  are  required 
to  pay  down  as  proof  of  their  bma  fidta  a  portion 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  purchase- 
money.  A  part  of  the  lialance  is  to  l»e  paid  off  by 
annual  payments,  but  the  remainder — a  small  pni- 
portion  of  the  original  cost  is  to  remain  at  a  per- 
pt:tual  feu  or  i|uit-ri>nt.  Tlii-s  provision,  while  it 
protects  the  small  holder — to  a  great  extent  -  from 
the  money -lender,  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
terms  of  purchase  a>  easy  as  passible.  It  also 
enables  the  I<«jil  anthoritv  to  enforce  the  condi- 
tiiius  piuviiied  a>^ainst  subletting  and  subdivbion. 
The  hn  al  aiithoriiie?«  are  further  empowered  to /tt 
land  on  favourable  conditions  in  small  holdings  not 
exceeiling  10  acres  each.  The  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  declares  tliat  the  extension  of  small 
ownenhips  'is  a  matter  of  national  importance 
both  in  iho  intenets  of  tbo  miml  popvlatioo,  and 
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alM  M  adding  to  the  Mcniitif  of  propertfjr  gtnetally. ' 
The  eomniilMd  nmNnoMnd  timt «  avm  noi  exceed- 
ing  in  the  fint  inatanoe  Ave  millioiMeteiUiiKelionId 
be  devoted  to  tlw  «nMniiinMi(»  and  'earnmlly  li<i|)e 
that  no  time  will  be  loet  in  intradnelii^  IcgiMlAtion 
to  jfive  efTect  to  their  rocoiniiiendationn.'  This 
I  <-;>flrt,  followed  by  the  Minounceiuent  of  legislation 
oil  the  subject  in  iIk'  (^k-ch  s  s|n'eoli  nf  isiXi.  ami 
tlie  acceptance  by  lUe  yovi-iuiaciit  in  Ksai  ui  tli« 
i'A^*ontl  rending;  of  the  Small  Holtlinga  Bill  referred 
to,  may  together  be  taken  as  the  tintt  practical 
r<t<;]»s  towaiiU  xho  rreatioDala  peaaaufe  pmpiietor- 

Bltip  ill  (Jreat  IJritain. 
Seo,  l>e»iiles  tlio  ri  ]Hirt^  ciUnl  above,  that  from  H. M. 

rtnirf«j-iitativ..-M  aluii^ii.  '>ri  fhf  Tmnrr  <»/  iMnd  in  thf: 
nrvrviil  Cuuntrii a  In  Kuroy-  (  IStjtt  J  ;  L  ivi'lcvt-'r*  u  urk.s  <iu 
tiif  rural  i-conoiny  of  Hi'lgiiini  I  nnW  «d.  1K75)  and  the 
N<.  tiM-rlain]><  (ISCi^  i  ;  Liiv.  rt;ii.',  ^conomir.  Ruratt  cU  la 
Fraurf  (\\.\\  u,!  Is77l;  and  W.  T.  ThomtonV  Plea  far 
femaint  Pn^i^ritt'im  (now  oil.  1H71  i. 

Peasant  War  { limi'  rukruij),  a  ^ircat  insnr- 
rection  of  tlie  (loiuiiiii  jwu^^antry  wliicli  liroke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  15*25.  The  i)[<{>ii^ion 
of  the  peaMuita  iiad  gradoally  increa«C4l  in  .Ht>verity 
as  the  nobility  beeaiue  more  extravagant  and  the 
cle)-gy  more  Benitiml  and  defi^ncrate.  The  example 
of  Switzerland  encouraged  the  hope  of  succeas,  and 
from  1431  to  1517  there  wore  risings  amongst  the 
l>easant«  of  the  eouth  and  wart  of  Qenoaiiy.  A 
peasant  rebellion  took  place  in  tiie  Rhiiweraiukriea 
ID  1502,  and  another  In^Ortembeis,  in  both 
of  which  weie  pat  down  withoat  any  abateiQent  of 
grievances.  The  Reformation,  by  atirring  np  the 
dealre  of  freedont,  mutit  he  reckoned  amongst  the 
causes  of  the  great  insurrection  itself ;  altlioii;;li 
Liitlior.  Melanchthon,  and  the  other  leading  la 
f  III  <  whilst  urging  the  nobles  to  justice  and 
liiiiiiJiiiiiy,  strongly  reproliated  the  violent  proce€«l- 
ings  of  the  peasants.  The  Anabaptists,  however, 
encouraged  tiiein,  and  peasant  inmirrections,  quickly 
snppressed,  took  place  in  \'^'2rl  ami  15J v  hi 
January  1525  the  peasaiitrv  of  tlio  abhiu^y  of 
KempU'n  .Huiiiiettly  a-sMjiiled  umi  !iluri<k'n'<l  the  con- 
vent. This  proved  the  signiU  for  a  riHiag  of  the 
peasants  throughout  the  south  of  (.Germany.  Many 
of  ttie  princes  and  nobles  at  first  regarded  the 
insnrree^on  with  complacency,  because  it  was 
directed  in  tiie  first  instance  cliietly  against  the 
ecclesiastical  lordi> ;  suiiie,  too,  because  it  peemed 
to  aet  boanda  to  the  increase  of  Aoatrian  power. 
Bnt  the  Aicfadnice  Ferdinand  haatened  to  taiae 
an  army,  and  entmated  tlie  eommand  <rf  it  to 
Von  Waldbagt^  a  man  of  atern  and  nnaerapaloQa 
ehavaoter.  Von  Waldboix  defeated  and  destroyed 
aome  lane  bodies  of  peaunts,  bnt  was  himself 
defeated  by  them  on  the  22«1  of  April.  Meanwhile 
the  inmrroction  extended,  and  a  number  of  towns 
took  part  in  it,  a.x  Hciliininn,  Miihlhausen,  Fulda, 
I'riinkfort,  &c.,  but  tlierc  was  a  total  want  of 
or^'riniNition  and  co-operation.  On  Joth  .March 
there  appeared  in  Upi>«r  Swabin  a  manifesto, 
in  which  the  insurfjent**  deiiiaiulol  tiio  tree  ch-i'tioii 
of  tlieir  pariah  (•l('r;;y  ;  llif  upproiiriation  of  the 
'I'll--  iift<T  inaiiitciiancc  of  the  |)aii>li  ilcrtry,  to 
the  support  of  the  |H)or ;  the  al>oliiion  of  serf- 
■  luiii :  the  restoration  to  tlie  (■oimniiuity  of  forests, 
liekhs,  and  meadows  which  the  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical lords  had  appropriated ;  release  from  arbi- 
tral^ angmentation  and  multiplication  of  Hervicea, 
datiea,  and  rents ;  the  equal  administration  of 
jnstioei  and  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  moat 
odiona  exaelionB  of  the  clergy.  The  eouduefc  of 
tlie  inaaiganta  was  not,  however,  in  nccordanee 
with  the  moderation  of  their  demaode.  Their 
aepanne  Imnda  destroyed  oonvent<i  nml 
(nan  than  1000  in  all),  murdered,  pillage.!, 
and  won  gnilty  of  the  greatest  excesses.  A 
ttnmbtf  of  princes  and  Icnignts  eoneluded  treaties 


with  the  peaaaatSt  oonee<ling  their  pniui|>4i.I 
demands.  The  oicge  of  Marienberg,  near  Wiirz- 
bur>|[,  gave  time  to  their  enemies  to  strengthen 
their  forces.  Gtttx  von  Berli(?liini:i'n  ((|,  v, )  M  as  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  besip^rini:  ii<  a>aiUH,  who,  he 
afterwftrciM  iiiaintaincii,  hail  lorctd  him  to  lead 
them.  In  May  aini  .Iinie  l'>'2."i  the  ifftsant-*  siih- 
taiui'il  a  numljer  of  sev ero  ih-f«'ais  :  ainl  the  Land- 
grave Philip  of  He*^e,  the  Saxon  Dnke.**.  tin- -k'ctora 
of  the  I'alat iiiati'  i>n>l  Trevi-n,  uml  Fri.n  i-l  •  i  it  were 
Huccessfnl  fart hur  north.  Tlie  peasants  uen-  every- 
where tieitted  with  terrible  cruelty  ;  more  than 
l.io.OlM)  were  kille«l  in  Upper  (Germany  alone. 
Multitudes  were  hanged  in  tlie  streets,  and  many 
were  put  to  death  with  the  greatest  tortures. 
WUrzhurc  and  other  towns  which  had  joined  tlieni 
suiTerod  tlio  terrible  revowe  of  the  victors.  It  is 
siippuMed  tliat  more  than  M^JWO  |)erTM>ns  loet  their 
lives  in  the  Pceaant  War.  Flonrtshlng  and  popu- 
l  ous  dUtricta  were  desolated.  The  lot  oi  UM 
defeated  insurgents  beeanie  harder  than  ever,  Mid 
many  burdens  of  the  peasantn'  originated  at  this 
period.  The  cause  of  the  Hefonnation  and  of 
liermaa  national  life  also  was  very  in|uriou»ly 
affected.  Similar  peasant  insnnrections  tn  other 
conntrim  are  treate<l  of  under  Tyler  (Wat),  Cade 
(ilAcK).  Kkt  (Uobkkti,  Jacqi;eiuk,  si-aktai  i  s. 

Scu  workjt  by  Jai^  (li*61),  Cornelius  I  IHtil  ),  IWiiinann 
(1877),  Pries  (IWO).  Hsrtfelder  1 1^H4  ;  2.i  ed.  ISM'J) ;  tlis 
historiea  of  Uermaajr ;  and  works  cited  at  Luniiui,  iui. 

Peastone,  or  Puoutb,  a  eoaiae  varied  of 

Oolite  (q.v.). 

Peat-i  a  substance  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  )daijts  amidst  much  moisture,  an  in  marshes  and 
morasses,  and  sometimes  de»cril«'d  a.H  a  kind  of 
humus  or  soil.  f(iriiie<l  hy  tlie  accunmlation  of  the 
remains  of  nios*j*eti  and  other  marsh  plantH.  The 
remaiuH  of  the  plants  are  often  so  well  jiresorved  in 
it  that  the  j-pei-icn  can  \m  t»isiiy  distinguLihed. 
i  ;«-ds,  rnshen,  and  other  aquatic  plants  may  usually 
be  traeed  in  i>eat,  and  stems  of  heath  are  often 
altiindaiit  in  it ;  but  it  chieilv  consists  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  of  (lifTerent  species  of 
Suha^um  or  Hog-moss  ( see  Boa*PLANTS ).  Mosses 
of  this  genus  grow  in  very  wet  situations,  and 
throw  out  new  shoots  in  their  upper  parts  whilst 
their  lower  parts  are  decaving  and  being  converted 
into  peat;  so  that  shallow  pools  are  gnulually 
clwogied  into  bogs.  Stools  and  trunks  of  trees 
often  oecor  under  peat  in  the  British  Islands  and 
in  Dorth'Western  Bttrape  MBBcnJly.  And  not  only 
so,  but  similar  stools  and  trunks  frequently  are 
met  with  occupying  a  middle  positioii  in  niany 
peat-bogs— Le.  resting  on  jieat  and  covered  by  a 
variable  thickness  of  the  same  accumulation.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  overtnminff  of  trees, 
whether  by  natural  eanses  or  hy  manV  hand,  would 
in  many  cases  impede  fcurfocc  dioiua^e,  and  so 
eventually  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  Ysigs.  Bnt 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  succession  of 
'buried  forests  '  and  peat  so  frequently  seen  in  the 
bogn  of  north  western  Knrofn>  points  to  clitnatic 
chari;,'es  (see  rosT-lil.ACIAl.  S^SI'KM).    Peat  is  \  e^;e- 

tabie  matter  more  or  lests  decomposed,  and  passe« 
by  insensible  def,'rees  into  IJgnite  (q.v.)  The 
leKs  perfi-i'tly  deroiiiposed  peat  is  generally  of  a 
brown  eoluur ;  that  which  is  more  (perfectly  ceoooil- 
posed  is  often  nearly  black.  Moist  peat  posseises  a 
decided  and  powerfnt  antiseptic  property,  which  is 
attrilmtetl  t^i  the  nretenee  of  gallic  acid  and  tannin, 
and  is  manifestea  in  the  perfect  preservation  not 
only  of  aneient  trees  and  ot  leaves,  ^its,  &&,  bat 
sometimaa  even  of  animal  bodies.  Thos,  tn  some 
instaaeas  hwmn  bodiee  have  been  found  perfectly 
preserved  in  peat  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  formation  of  peat  takes  place  onl^  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  w^orld.   In  warm  regions  tlie 
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decay  uf  vegetable  sulwtances  after  life  has  ceased 
in  too  rapid.  The  iturfacc  covered  hy  i»  very 
extoiuive  in  all  temperate  re^ona.  In  England  it 
b  oonsiderable :  it  i»  greater  in  Sootland,  and  very- 
great  in  Ireland.  Soms  lugb  peat-ltogK  oeenr  in  the 
MRifeb  of  Europe,  even  near  the  sea,  and  in  more 
mnthern  rogiom  the  moeaes  or  bogs  are  atill  iiuiie 
extensive ;  they  occur  alao  in  the  northern  United 
States,  but  more  extenaively  in  Canada  and  New- 
fmuidland.  For  their  pliyaioal  ehaneten  and 
the  mode  of  leelaiming  them,  aee  Boo.  and  Wastk 
Lands.  Mere  peat  is  not  a  good  mil,  even  when 
RufBciently  drained,  but  by  the  application  of  lime, 
marl,  &c.  it  ix  soon  converted  into  valuable  hind, 
yielding  exc«'llfnt  crom.  A  mixture  of  jieat  is 
often  of  iK'ni'tit  to  sous  otherwise  jwor  ;  and  for 
many  shrulis.  ti.-  riiododendrons,  kalniia*,  whortle- 
i>t'iii(  -<,  ov-c.  no  soil  to  ao  raitftUe  ae  en*  hugely 

(•t)lll|ll(s(vl  llf  jM'flt. 

I 'rat  ix  tlif  oiiliiiary  fuel  of  great  part  of  Ireland, 
and  is  still  unicli  in  ri'tjiu-^^t  in  the  liillier  pHrtj<  of 
Scotland  and  Engliuid.  In  Holland,  I>eniuark,  and 
parts  of  north  (lerniany  it  in  alswi  in  u»e  for  the 
iianie  piirixi^i-.  Peat  in  a  light  and  bulky  kind  <-f 
fuel,  ana  cannot  be  conveye<l  to  considerable 
distanoea  without  too  great  expense.  Eifort«  have, 
however,  been  made  to  render  it  more  senerally 
nsefnl,  and  ho  to  promote  the  reclaimiiu;  of  bogs,  by 
compressing  it  until  its  speoifio  gtmvujr  to  nearly 
etjual  to  that  of  coaL  For  tide  pnipoae  it  to  AnTt 
'  reduced  to  a  pulp.  But  the  prooeas  Imm  not  jet 
advantageously  proeeeuted  en  an  eKtannve 
I,  though  nnwawwe  maBht»e»  for  tiw  mupose 
I  bean  patented  in  Gemai^  lad  fa  dw  united 
Peat-charcoal,  made  from  UMMnnpressed 
peat,  to  ver>'  light  and  intlanimable,  and  therefore 
nn^uitable  tor  many  purposes,  but  for  others  it  in 
particularly  adapteff,  and  no  kind  of  charcoal  excels 
It  in  ftiitisciitii-  and  deodorlHini;  propertiwi.  Peat- 
charcoal  i-*  hii,'lily  esteemeil  for  tin-  Nnicltini;  of 
in)n  mill  for  \\  nrkiri^' and  toninerin;,'  t]f  timr  kinds 
of  cutlerj'.  Charcoal  mtule  from  ciiiii jirert-.eil  \>vs\.i 
to  in  density  mijierior  to  wood-cliairo.ii,  and  in 
capable  of  lining  u<*e<l  a-*  coke.  Hut  the  ctinvernion 
of  iM-at  into  cliarcoal  lm.><  not  proved  n-munerative  ; 
and  the  attempts  to  obtain  valuable  products 
jpyroligneous  aci<l,  afnmonia,  intlammable  oils, 
burning  gas,  tar,  &c.)  from  its  destructive  distilla- 
tion have  been  similarly  nneaeeeerfid. 

Peat,  specially  prepared,  is  very  servioeaUe  for 
horxen'  bedding,  Ike.  As  antiseptic,  it  haa  lieen 
used  for  laying  on  wonnds.  Flower- pots  are  some- 
times made  ot  peat ;  it  is  easy  to  transplant  flowers 
growimg  in  them  without  loosening  the  earth  from 
tne  tOMa,  tlw  pot  lieing  reatlily  cut  to  pieces ;  and 
liqnkl  naanra  applied  outside  finde  iti  waj  to  the 
roots. 

See  Itonnil^  Jftsesi  tm  the  y<Uural  Hittorp  and  Oritfin 
of  I'tat-mm  (1810);  Alton,  Treatm  on  the  Ihrvfin, 
OmlMes,  amd  CultiMUiom  of  MoutaHK  ( Igll ) ;  St^le. 
JMivol  aiul  AgrievUmrtl  Mitlorp  of  Pmt-num  or  Tur/- 
tott  (ttWIi  a  paritooMulanr  Jl^arl  ea  tic  JMpaatiM 
JMiMMisa  s/  ^tal  (ISSlJ;  Ser.  J.  Pstar.  Tkt  Peat 

M'tnet  of  Bwhan  (\^f>) ;  J.  Oeikie,  Prrhitlorir  Kfini/tr. 

Pebble  (probably  allit"*!  to  hnhhlc,  from  tlic 
Hoiind  of  water  runnin;;  iiinon;;  stones),  a  small, 
round,  wattT  wom  stotn'  of  any  kind  ;  but  with 
ie\\  cllcis  M iiiict inirs  aii  apite  a>;ate-'  IxMnj;  often 
tounil  a«i  h)ose  jwdible*!  in  stn-aiuM,  and  those  of 
.S<<otland  in  particular  lieing  popularly  designate<l 
Scotch  I'ebUe*.  Hence  the  name  ha«  come  even  to 
l«e  extended  to  rock-crj'stal  when  not  in  the 
crystalline  form.  Deposits  of  pebbles  ( in  the  »en»e 
of  water-worn  stones)  occnr  among  the  rockx 
of  all  periods,  but  the  pebbles  are  seldom  loose ; 
they  are  generally  oementetl  together  by  iron,  lime, 
or  silica,  fonuing  a  poddiag-etone  ofgreater  or  kaa 
I  (aee  Oomoumibbatb).    Single  pebUee 


are  sometimetn  found  in  deposits  which  have  been 
foniied  in  perfectlv  still  water,  as  in  challif  and  fine 
silt.  They  must  iiave  been  floated  to  their  places 
entangled  in  the  riMitx  of  trees,  or  attache<l  to  the 
roots  of  large  buoyant  seawtHHin.  BRAZILIAN 
I'KiiBLES  (so  called  fruin  Brazil  having  been  long 
famous  for  the  purity  of  its  rock-crystal)  are  very 
pare  piepee  of  Uoek-cryHtal  ( q.  v.)  used  by  inrtidane 
for  maldng  the  lenses  of  spectacles,  &e. 

Pebriiie  i>lHeii.<«e.   -"^ee  Pastbdb,  SlUL 
Pecan  Nat.  See  Hickory. 

Pwrcary  (Dicotyle*),  a  genus  of  the  family 
Suida; ,  containing  at  least  two  iipecie».  They  have 
fewer  teeth  (thirty-eight)  than  the  ordinary  nwino 
(forty-four),  and  a  verj-  short  tail.  Tin-  naiix- 
Dicotyles  is  derived  from  a  gland  uiKin  tli.  l»u  k, 
almost  corri'>|nitiiliiig  in  pat«itiun  to  tin'  niv>el 
lielow.  D.  ('iiijiiiitux  is  found  fn>m  Aik!Lii?^ji«  to 
Patagonia,  aini  is  aliout  3  feet  Ion;,' :  but  the 
larger  ami  fiercer  IJ.  lufnatus  only  nuiges  from 


iVccary  [Jjicoti/len  labiatus). 

Central  America  to  southern  Brazil.  Tlie  latter 
i'"  i-\rc|i!ionally  pugnacious,  and,  as  it  ko''s  alxjut 
<oinnii>nly  in  herds,  it  is  extremely  daii^'frous  t4i 
meet  with.  K\en  the  jai;niir  i'<  ~jii<i  to  rctin-  l>efore 
sevenil  of  tliesf  animals  wln-n  luiixifd  IttKetlier. 
Both  sfMH-ies,  wliiili  ficfly  breed  to^i'tlii-r,  are 
usually  to  be  seen  at  the  Zoological  Oaidens  in 
London. 

P«idd4l*  OvLF  OP,  a  laad-hielted  «xtaRNlon 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  (q.v.),  between  the  haee  of  the 

Corean  peninsula  and  the  Chinese  province  of 
Shan  tung,  into  which  the  Pei-ho  ((|.v.)  discharges. 

Perk,  a  measure  of  cajiarity  for  dry  goojls,  such 
as  grain,  fniit,  \c.,  nse<l  in  Britaiti,  and  tH]uivalent 
to  two  im]>eiial  j^allons,  or  .'».'i4'.')48  cubic  inches. 
It  is  thus  the  fourth  |»art  of  a  Bushel  (a. v.).  The 
(dd  Scotch  peck,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  imiII,  when 
of  wtieat  was  slk^^y  leas  than  tlie  imperial  peck, 
bnt  when  of  barlegr  was  equal  to  abont  I'^M  of  it. 

Pecock,  ItKiiiNM.n.  author  of  77ir  I.'rprcA-soi 
of  Oixr-M urh  lUiitiiitKj  of  the  Clerip/,  was  most 
proliably  Uini  in  \\'ale«  :  vmis  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.  Oxford,  in  1417,  and  "as  ordain(<<l  neolytf 
and  sub-deacon  in  M'20,  pnK'e<iiin;,'  t"  drainn - 
and  priest's  onlers  in  the  two  follow  iti>.'  vciir--. 
His  |iri'l<'rtiu'iit \M'ti'  till'  iiia>t<'rsliii>  of  Wliittin;^ 
ton  College,  London,  lo^jcllier  with  tlic  iis'tiiry  of 
St  Michael  in  Hiola  ;  the  bishoijric  of  St  Asaph's, 
fnun  Ihike  Humphrey  of  (Iloneester  in  1444, 
when  be  also  reeeivea  his  degree;  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  of  Chichester,  through  the  patron- 
age of  tlie  ill-fated  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  in  14fiO.  A  student  of  great  learning  and 
industry,  he  plnnged  eagerl^  into  the  controversies 
of  the  day,  and  eompilea  many  tieatiaee,  of  which 
the  Doiut  (&  1440K  on  the  naiB  tnitha  of  Chria- 
tianify,  and  hto  praotiflal  Treatin  o»  iViM  {9. 
14S6),  written  for  the  Lollaida,  an  still   
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lu  the  Utter  he  sivea  np  infallible  &athority  in  the 
cbofek,  makas  JattJi  a  matter  of  probability  rather 
than  of  knowiedse,  lays  a  broaa  fonodatioD  for  a 
imIIv  mtiiiiuU  piety,  and  malcM  a  aobia  appraati- 
nuttioii  to  Um  doetnae  of  reli^ooa  tolaiatkm.  The 
object  of  bis  Rmrutor  (e.  1449)  was  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  ennreh  by  plHin  arguments  against 
I^illardy,  written  in  tlie  mother- tongue.  He  maiu- 
taineil  tlwit  hi.H|io|>N  hail  hlKlx^r  tlutics  than  mere 
tircachiiij;,  iiml  Htrin(>  with  great  patience  ami  clear 
l<ij,'ic  to  «leini)ii''tr.it<'  the  reafMinahlenoKW  <if  tliose 
iliwtrinett  OJul  oiiiiiiamvH  at  the  cliiircli  whicli  ihi' 
Liillnnls  rejecteil  as  not  fouriili'il  on  Sciiptmc.  Of 
H  HIhthI  ami  tolerant  ^llirit  far  1>efore  \\>k  liine. 
I'lTiM'k  |loiIlt^'^l  out  with  niiU'h  imiiit  and  iiri;;inal- 
it  \  I  lie  t»'aeliiii^  of  natural  relij^aoii  alMuit  nian'n 
moral  iiutiei>,  o-sxertin^'  that  tiie  jii<l>;metit  of  reason 
must  not  Ih'  overrul«"<l  and  twi»te<l  into  conformity 
witli  Scripture,  which  ratlier  confimui  than  m^rven 
aa  (In  autlioritv  for  the  light  of  nature.  In  Iuh 
aignment  that  (^ripture  pre-^nppoees  a  knowledge 
of  the  moral  virtue.^,  and  that  ilH  K|>edal  object  in 
to  make  known  tho^te  tnitlix  wliicli  reason  ooald 
not  have  di»co%-ered,  he  is  diKtinctly  the  foremnner 
of  tlio  gnat  Uookor.  Hta  attack  on  the  Donation 
of  CSonnaiitfaio  is  an  admlmblo  pioeo  of  raoaoDin^, 
and  Ui  anprnunt  Umtoxperieneeahowa  tlMt  there  la 
no  anbjen  on  wlileh  men  are  mora  likely  to  err  than 
the  intemetation  of  Scripture  deals  a  deadly  blow- 
to  the  UDllotatry  of  l^dlanly  and  Pmtestantism. 
PecockV  philosojiliii-  lireuiltli  and  inde|H>ndence  of 
jud;;uient  l>roii;;lit  upon  him  the  NUspieions  of  the 
church,  and  e>])eciall>  of  the  frian«,  wliom  lie  had 
«ti^mati><ed  an  'jmlpit  liawlem.'  The  storm  of  opiM>. 
i»ition  that  h«<l  Ion;;  Keen  ;;iitherin);  liurwt  upon  lii« 
lii'a<l  at  a  counoil  lielil  at  \\'e»tuiinHter  in  I4."i7. 
He  was  hotly  ilenouneeil  fur  Uiiviriu  written  in 
Kn)^'li>^h,  and  for  making  reit-mn  |iaramount  even 
to  the  authority  of  the  old  doctor?^,  while  niiuiy 
wlandi'rous  luid  Iwwieletw  charp-j*  lM'nidi>«  were  lu'a|K'd 
ujK>n  hi«  head.  He  wa»  Nummone<i  1>efore  Areh 
bi.'«hop  li^uirvhier  at  I^^amboth,  where  lii.s  writinf;-* 
were  subiectecl  to  examination  by  twenty  four 
doctors.  In  the  end  he  was  condemniHl  by  the 
•rehbiabop  as  a  heretic  whose  doctrine*  were  con- 
trary to  St  Angnstine,  St  ,)en>me,  and  Si  Crejjrjry, 
and  the  emel  alternative  was  put  liefore  him,  to 
abjure  hia  enon  or  be  bomed.  Ho  elected  to 
abjure,  auula  tiuifowilnn  of  many  orron  and 
kereaiea  of  which  he  had  nenr  hoen  guilty,  and 
with  Im  own  bands  delivered  to  the  executioner 
his  thlM  folion  and  eleven  (piartOH  for  the  flames. 
Apiinst  the  further  wntence  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  hix  see  lie  apjtealed  to  Home,  and  the 
>niniaii(kHl  liini  to  Ix-  reiti»«tAtod,  but 

nto 
he 

iiriiev  in  ('aniliriil-'e>liire. 


t>o|i«»  in<lee<l  ooniiiiaiiiled  liini  to  Ix-  reitiKtAtod, 
le  wiis  prevaile<l  uixiii  to  resij^n  his  lii^hoprii-  i 
the  lianiU  of  the  kin;;.     The  n-xt  iif  hi?»  (la\ > 
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horly  itoiinilf  a  year  wiu<  allowed  for  hi,-*  niainton- 
ance  ;  ne  wax  to  have  the  service  of  an  attendiuii, 
mimewhat  liberal  iliet,  ami  a  private  chaniln'r  with 
a  chimney  and  a  p«issnge  leading  from  it  which  ;;ave 
a  Might  of  an  altar  and  allowed  him  to  hear  ma-i.-*. 
But  writing  materials  he  wn«  denied,  and  hi^  lKH)kf« 
were  bat  fivo— n  portaoua  (breviaiy  ),  a  mass- book, 
npaltor,  olegMdwy,  and  «  BiUe. 

the  artiale  LotLASDS ;  aluo  JaniPH  Oairdner's ena3ra 
on  'TheLoilsids,'in  Aui/tra  in  EwjlUh  HiHorff  (1881); 
tliv  InCrtxIuction  U\  Churchill  Babin);t<m'8  t-ditioaflf  the 
Rrpreuor  in  the  KoUk  nvrxen  ( 2  Tola.  1H(;U| ;  imd  tt* 
by  John  I.<ewi«  ( 1774  ;  re  printed,  Oxford,  1830). 

PrroH,  a  river  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  flows 

^M)Ille  s(N)  mWcn  SSK.  to  the  Hio  Gnndo. 

Peclen.  ^  Scallop. 

Peetic  Add  and  Pectin.   8m  Fbuit,  Vol 

V.  p.  21. 

Pecallar*  See  Bkm^fice. 


Peculiar  People,  a  sect  of  Faitb-bealers, 
founded  ill  London  In  tne  year  18S8.  Tbay  reject 
medical  aid  in  eases  of  diMWM,  althov^  not  in  au  rgi  - 
calc—oi,  and  rely  on  anointing  with  ou  h^tlwolderH, 
and  on  nnceastng  prayer,  with  patient  nursing. 
Tbey  have  their  own  collection  ot  hymns,  usually 
select  their  preachers  from  among  the  elders,  and 
)ia|)ti--f  their  i  liiMri'u  when  tliey  are  consiriere*!  old 
enmi;;li  to  uiii lt  i-..taua  the  ceremony  ami  to  express 
eiinseiit.  Their  corninuni  I  ien  are  not  numerous,  and 
the  nieinliei^  are  iieiuly  all  very  |>iM)r  working-folks 
but  they  \>i'.\\  a  iiigh  ehnraeter  for  moralif^  nod 
Christimi  charity,    isco  FAlxa-MEALIMO. 

Pciestrlurini.  See  AxBuenc  Srosn. 

Pedicellariir*  very  remarkable  minnte  stnic- 

tnrcN  on  the  t«kin  ot  sea-nrchins  and  starfixh,  having 
the  loriii  of  a  Ktalk  with  a  three-biaded  or  two- 
hlailed  >naiiiiin;;  forcejKs  at  the  snmmit.  They  take 
hold  of  al^'ie  pieparatory  to  the  atiplieation  of  the 
xuoinrial  feet,  and  pnil»ably  help  likewise  t<i  keep 
the  surface  of  the  e«'hinoderm  clean. 

PedleulariH.  a  genus  of  berfaa  of  the  natural 
order  Scronhulariaceie,  MWMof  wUdi  hnvo  imther 
large  and  finely- 
ooloored  flowers. 
Two  apeeies,  /*.  }>nt- 
mlrii  and  P.  sytm- 
tiea,  are  natives  of 
Britain,  common  in 
wet  gnMrnda.  Both 
have  reeeired  the 
name  of  lyonsewort, 
the  Knglinh  equiva- 
lent of  'iKilieularin,' 
from  their  sup|Mme<l 
induenee  in  )ir<Mluc- 
in;;  the  lou.»y  di'-ea-'^e 
in  nheep  an  inllu- 
ence  jiurelv  iniapn- 
ary.  Their  acridity 
renilen*  them  idinox- 
iiMis  to  nheep ;  hut 
rattle,  pial-,  and 
swine  eat  them. 
Continental  Europe 
and  the  northflvn 
|>artH  of  AKia  pro- 
duce many  othnr 
species,  and  somo 
are  found  in  Nwth 
Amoricn.  F. 


 <A«MM*FirtMMi)i 

tmm,     or  King 

Charles's  Sceptre.  &  one  of  the  priacfaial  < 


of  mandiy  grounds  In  the  most  nnrtoem  eonntriea 

of  Euro|)e.  P.  tylvatitu  in  naid  to  be  OHtringent 
and  serviceable  in  lotopping  hiemorrhage ;  and 
a|)plie4|  externally  it  help-,  to  cleanse  nh  ers. 

P<»diirree  (|>o«Kililv  from  /.//v/  ili  ifi-Ki-.  'crane's 
foot,'  tro)ii  I  lie  --leniler  lines  u--eii  in  iliaw  ing  |iedl- 
;;rees  t,  a  talmlat  view  of  t  lie  nn-iiilM  i-^  of  a  particular 
family,  with  the  relations  in  w  Im  ii  they  stand  to 
ench  other,  aceom|kanied  or  unarcompanie«l  by  a 
notice  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  eju-li,  with 
their  daten,  and  the  evidence  of  the  facts  stated. 
l'e<ligrecw  are  indis|M!nBabIe  aids  to  tlie  student  of 
lii»tor>*.  The  materialn  to  be  Ms«'d  in  the  forma 
tion  of  a  petiigree  are  notes  of  tlie  facts  to  l»e  set 
forth,  and  a  reoogniaed  aerteaof  signs  and  abbrevia- 
tbni.  Tbaae  notea  oompiiM  the  name  of  every 
peraon  whoia  tauffmr  in  the  peiUgrae,  with  Muh 
datea  and  otrenrnMancea  «•  it  may  ha  eonmored 
desirable  to  record.  Among  tlia  oammonest  abbre- 
viations are  dau.,  for  daoonter  of :  ».  and  A.,  son 
an<l  heir  of  ;  coh.,  coheir  of  ;  it:,  wife  of  ;  ».  p.  {tine 
urolr),  without  is-sue  ;  r.  p.  {i-it/i  pa/rtu),  in  his 
latherV  lifetime  ;  bom  :  rf-idied;  f/c/i. ,  deposed  ; 
K.,  king ;       earl,  &c   The  sign  «  placed  lietwecu 
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two  names  iniIirut<  ->  tlmt  tbcy  were  husband  and 
wife;  J  indicates  that  lliuy  lia<l  i  liildrt-ii ;  <^  under 
n  name  aignilies  that  the  person  hiul  children.  Men 
are  fraqnvntly  indieated  oy  small  squares,  women 
bjr  dicSes  or  kwengw.  All  penoos  of  tne  same 
seneration  are  to  he  kept  in  the  winie  horizontal 
line ;  and  the  main  line  of  descent  is,  wherever 
possibly  to  be  indioated  by  keepin^^  the  Mioc«seiv« 
namM  in  a  vertioal  ooloinn.  C^ntimumB  lines  in 
dlcale  the  nweaerioa  of  the  different  generalionx. 
The  memWn  of  tlM  mudo  ftunil^  are  generally 
arranged  in  their  order  of  hirth  m  two  groups— 
the  sons  finit,  and  then  the  daughtera ;  bat  where 
the  8Aiu(!  father  or  mother  has  children  by  m<in> 
tluin  one  marriage,  the  children  of  each  marria^'e 
ought  Ui  form  diMtinot  ^troups.  'V\\f  actual  arrange- 
ment, however,  of  a  ]>eili;;rc«  iiiu.-«t  always  depend 
on  the  leading;  oViji-ct  wliit-h  it  is  intended  to  illun- 
trate.  Specimena  may  In-  stn-n  in  the  articles 
BoNAi'AUTK  and  Bouki.o.n 

Tabular  genealof;ies.  ^'fiicrally  brief,  and  meant 
to  illustrate  ^mnf  p.ulirulur  i  luun  nf  right,  are 
found  among  the  reconls,  public  and  private,  of  the 
early  middle  a^eA ;  but  aiter  the  incor|>orati(>n  of 
the  English  Hwalds'  Collexe  far  more  attention 
wan  devoted  to  the  ooropiiation  of  pedigrees  of 
families,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  their 
ddims  to  dignitie!<i  and  heraldic  insignia.  In  the 
course  of  the  I6tli  century  the  heralds  obtaine<l 
copies  of  all  such  aooount«  of  the  English  families 
of  aoy  dietioetion  as  could  be  aapplied  to  them, 
and  antand  theot  la  tike  boob  wfaicb  contain  the 
tewfda  of  their  ofldul  pwwwwMngi.  Royal  com 
mlMioBa  wot*  ianed  tttl  l7M  to  the  two  jHovincial 
kings-of-arms,  empowering  them  to  visit  in  turn 
the  several  counties  of  England,  in  order  U>  collect 
from  the  princi]>al  pciMxiv  i  if  itk-Ii  l  omity  an  account 
of  the  changcM  wliich  iuni  iiik»-ii  plare  in  their  re- 
spective families  in  the  interval  ^'iru-e  the  la.~i  pre- 
ceding vi'dtatirm,  ami  to  inouire  what  account 
oouM  l)e  ;,'i\en  of  tlieni«'lvc«  by  families  who  hail 
stepped  into  till-  rank  of  gentry,  or  had  Ijecome 
settled  ill  till'  loiinty  ^im-i'  that  ix'riod.  The 
regi«ter-lMM(k«  kept  bv  tlie  licrald.s  ana  their  a-wist- 
ants  contain  the  j>e<ligreeH  and  arum  colU«cte<i  in 
the  courMe  of  the  visitations,  with  the  signatures 
of  the  heads  of  the  famiUea.  See  Hbraldrt,  Vol. 
V.  p.  660. 

In  Scotland,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  system 
of  visitations  which  prevailed  in  Bngland,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  regarding  tiie  pedigrees  of 
the  historical  families  of  tiM  eonnnr  aeattond  here 
and  there  in  public  and  private  colwetloni,  iaelnd- 
i«g  the  Advooates*  Libraiy  and  Lyon  Omoe.  A 
register  of  gonealogiea  oxietB  in  the  Lyon  Office, 
in  which  tlie  pedigrees  of  uplieants,  alter  bein^ 
proved  to  the  satUDfaetion  of  the  heraldic  authori- 
ties, are  in(*erted  with  the  accompanying  evidence  ; 
and  the  Heginler  of  Arnin  contains  nnieli  valuable 
information.  To  what  extent  the  n  ^jjst.  r  of  gcne- 
alogitw  in  the  I-ynn  Olbce  may  l>e  ailiiiiueil  jis  a 
probative  docuiin-ut.  idmhisivc  nf  the  fjict-*  which 
It  ^'iH  forth,  lift-'  nut  been  asccrtaiiie<l  by  actual 
decision  ;  but  theri-  can  be  no  <lonbi  that,  in 
questions  both  its  to  property  anil  lionDuix,  it  woultl 
be  regarded  n.t  a  ni<t>t  iin|M)rtant  adminicle  of  pr«Hif, 

Sec  the  workit  of  Sir  Bcnukrd  Burke  ( n.  v.  i  and  Sir 
Hftrris  NicoUa  (q-v.);  Doyle,  Official  Unroruii/r  >  \HiM\\: 
Fost<'r,  f'rrrai/r,  Banmtiatfe,  and  Kiiu//i>iii/e  (IHft^l,  an<i 
(\,/ln-l^i„.<i  (itnealoffira  (1««2):  MarxhalL,  Thr  llmra- 
l;.,,»l'>  >; in.fr  I  1H79;  '.M  i-<i  1  SH.">  I  ;  l!ol«>rt'i,  CtilriidariutH 
l!riii'il''  ttcii.„  :lS>;."ii;  ( Huitu  tt,  J'/i/'ulnr  (imeaJoirijit, 
or  (lie  Art  of  J'rtiii/rre  maitui/  (  ICiHn.  1H<)5|;  Uye, 
lieconh  ntui  JUronl  Siarekint)  ( ) ;  Whitniorc,  Thf 
Amrrictin  tJetu-alf*;i»t  (1862-  2d  ed.  1875);  Durrie, 
JliUioffrapkia  Ocnealogica  A mrrienM  (IWB), 

PcdlBieBt*  the  triangnlar  apaee  over  the  por- 
tleo  nt  tho  «£«  of  tiio  roof  or  olamie  hnildings. 
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It  may  lie  called  the  ^-aMe  of  classic  buildings,  and 
is  fre<]uently  enriched  with  sculpture,  for  which  it 
forms  a  line  setting.    See  Grsik  AlOHmormi. 

Pedlars.  See  Hawkkbb. 

Pedo'mcterf  an  inttmment  for  mrasnring 
walking  distances.  It  has  a  dial  which  records 
revolutions  of  the  mechanism  ;  and  the  meeiianism 
is  generally  actuated  by  the  relative  movement  of 
a  comnaratively  heavy  susjx'ndcd  masM  att<-ndnnt 
on  eacli  step,  thiiugli  fn  some  forms  it  is  driven  by 
a  coni  C4)nniHn«Hl  with  the  foot.  In  all  cases  the 
thing  measured  is  the  nuniluT  of  stejw  nither  than 
the  distance  walkwl  ;  and  the  user  must  find  the 
true  liicuruiij^  of  the  rejvdings  of  the  a]ijiaratns  as 
applied  to  his  own  walking. — An  instrument  at- 
fache<l  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  so  as  to  mark  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  an«l  so  the  dis- 
tance traversed  is  called  hodometer  or  odometer 
((ir.  hfxlos,  'way,'  and  mdron,  'measure').  This 
is  usually  a  trahi  of  wheelwork  attached  to  the 
axle  of  the  carriage,  and  cimimnnicating  motion  to 
an  index  on  a  diaJ.  A  similar  instrument,  called  a 
cyclometer,  is  attached  to  bicycles  and  tricycles. 
The  name  odomoter  io  also  given  to  a  wheel  used 
by  surveyors,  which  vaoordB  the  diatances  in  miles 
or  rods. 

Pedro  Im  emneror  of  Brazil  (1798-18'>2\ 
se^'ond  son  of  JohnN'I.  of  I'ortiigal,  tle<l  to  lirazil 
with  lii^  jiaii-uts  on  NajM)leon's  invasion  of  I'tir- 
tugal,  anil  liecanie  prince  regent  of  Itrazil  on  bis 
fftthor's  n!turn  to  l'oriii;;al.  Fut  Ilic  |inM  lunialion 
of  lirazilian  independence  and  subse<]Hent  history, 
see  Bkaziu-  I'kkko  11.,  his  son.  lN>rn  2»l  December 
1825,  liecame  king  in  IS^il  on  his  father's  alxlica- 
tion,  was  declared  of  age  in  and,  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  leaniing  and  simple  scholarly  tastes, 
reigned  over  Hrazil  in  peace  until  the  sudden 
revolution  of  November  15,  1889,  compelled  him  to 
withdraw  to  Eunjpe,  where  he  subsequently  lived, 
mainlr  in  France  (Bracil  iMOonung  a  repaUic), 
until  his  death,  4th  December  1891.  See  life,  in 
French,  by  M.>ss6  ( IHS9). 

Pedro  the  <'rnel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
\v!is  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Alfonso  X].,  and 
was  Isirn  at  Hurgos,  SOtli  .August  \'Xi4.  i  tn  bis 
father's  death  (i;i50)  l'e<lr>>  succecih-d  tn  the  throne 
without  opiHMiition,  but  left  ihi'  \>liule  exercise  of 
power  to  his  mother,  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  anil 
Albuquemue,  his  lather's  prime-minister  and  chan- 
cellor. But  by  the  instigation  of  his  mistress 
(afterwards  his  queen).  Marie  de  I'adilla.  l'e<lro 
emancipated  himself  in  1353  from  the  guidance  of 
the  queen-mother.    He  now  obtained  excee<ling 

Jtopularitv  ;  but  the  strict  justice  with  which  he 
lecided  all  causes  hotwoen  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
clergy  and  the  lai^,  oonbined  with  a  haughty  and 
impocuHia  carriage  towards  them,  alienated  from 
him  tiw  noblea  and  deigy.  The  plottings  of 
Albaaaflinipe,  who  had  Hod  to  Portagal,  having 
calmniatcia  (1354)  in  a  revolt  in  Eetremadara. 
I'edro  marebed  against  the  rebels,  but  was 
iM'trayetl  by  his  brother  Henry  and  taken 
liiis<mer.  Escaping,  be  fouinl  him.self  s|x'edily  at 
the  heail  of  a  ^>owerful  army,  with  which,  despite 
the  excommunication  of  the  )«>)«•,  he  speedily 
reduced  his  np|M«nents  to  submission.  Ilulliaving 
l>.-,  n  betiayed  by  his  relatives,  and  even  by  his 
mother,  he  iKHame  susjiiciuus  of  every  one;  ancl 
the  rest  of  his  reign  \va.s  devote<l  lo  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  |>ower  of  the  jfreat  va.s.«als,  the  esiab 
lishment  of  his  own  authonty  on  the  ruins  of  their 
feudal  tyranny,  and  long  continued  and  hliMsly 
wai-«  witli  the  kingdoms  of  .-Xragon  and  (iramida. 
He  owes  the  epithet  fniel  mainly  t4»  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Don  P'adrique  in  1368.  But  he 
is  atUl  often  called  in  Spain  'the  JusticiMy.' 
from  renombnuico  of  bia  bottor  qnalitlaa,  Hm 
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people  were  in  well  and  justly  governed, 

tint  tli<'  lifHvx  tux^  inipoBed  to  iimiiitain  tlie 
cost  of  li>u>,'  ware  witli  Aragun  iiikI  <;ran;ulrt 
dUsij^ittMi  liis  |M))nilarity.  H™rv,  wlio  luul  11<»<1 
to  trance,  now  sei/inf,'  the  fiivininilile  oii|i<)rtuii 
ity,  relanie«t  (1366)  at  the  heiwi  of  a  uiNiy  ol 
exiles,  backed  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (q.v.)  with 
an  army  of  ine'rcenarieH.  aod  aided  by  Angon, 
France,  and  the  pope.  Pedm,  howevw,  bgr  gnat 
proiniseH  of  territory  and  money,  prevailed  np<«i 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  espoase  hix  cauHe. 
Edward  invaded  Cantile  in  the  spring  of  1367, 
totally  defeated  Henrj'  and  Dii  GmwUn  at  Navar- 
rete llSth  April),  takiof;  the  latter  priwner.  lint 
the  liinK  dia^iatad  hn  chiTalrom  ally  by  liis 
cmelty  to  the  vanqidthed,  and  paid  no  heed  to  his 
remonHtranccfl ;  Edward  aeeordincly  repaasod  the 
Pj'renee*,  and  left  the  niinguideu  monarch  to  his 
fate.  The  whole  kingdom  ii^roaned  under  hia 
cruelties;  rehellion;*  lnoke  <tiit  everywhere;  and, 
ill  liiituinii  \'Mu,  Iloiiry  ti-turuud  with  40U  lances, 
the  |>e(i]ih-  immediately  flocking  to  his  standard. 
IVhIidV  scanty  and  ill-di*c-i|>linwl  forcps,  including 
many  Saracens,  were  rimte<l  at  .Mmitiel  ( 14tn 
March  l^US),  and  hini!*elf  coiii|>eUf<l  t<»  retire  for 
safety  within  the  town,  whence  lie  wa.s  treaclier- 
ously  decoyed  anil  captureil  hy  l)ii  (iinwlin.  He 
was  carried  t<>  a  tt-nt.  wiiere  a  siiif;'*'  coniltat  took 
place  between  him  and  HeDr>%  in  which  Peilro  waH 
alain,  23d  March  l.%9.  See  Prosper  M^rini^e's 
ntonoKraph  ( 1848 ;  i2d  ed.  imi ;  Eng.  innt.  1849). 

Peduncle.  See  Flower. 

Peeblesshire*  or  Twredpale,  a  southern 
oomty  of  Bcotlaad,  boanded  by  Edinbnigh,  8eU 
kirk,  Dnmfriee,  and  Lanark  ahirai.  Irregalar  in 
ontlua,  it  haa  a  uaxiniuiB  langtli  and  hmuith  of 
29  and  21  nilea,  and  ao  ana  of  356  aq.  m.  or 
227.860  aeresk  The  Tweed,  rising  in  the  extreme 
Month,  winds  96  miles  north-north-eastwanl  and 
eastward,  descendin}^  therein  from  1500  to  450  feet ; 
and  from  it  the  surface  rises  into  big,  rounil,  gratwy 
hilN  -Wiudleatraw  Law  I'iltil  feet),  Mincnniuor 
(l«ot>),  Harlfell  (2twU,  itr.Kwi  Law  (ZTM),  &c. 
Among  the  Tweed's  numl>erle88  afflnent«  .u  e  Talla, 
Bigi^ar,  T.yne,  Manor,  E«ldleston,  L«>ithen,  and 
Qnair  Vv  ^rn  *;  and  St  Marj''B  Loch  Usuches  the 
southern  lK)nnflary.  T>es»  tlmn  one-tifteenih  uf  the 
entire  area  i;*  under  corn  and  root  crops ;  but 
nearly  •J(H),(MM)  !-lieep  ^'ra/e  on  the  iiilltttdf^ 
The  Hntii|uitien  incinde  over  fifty  hill-fort'.,  tlie 
'  Romanno  terraces,'  a  Knman  camp  at  i>yne,  the 
mined  castles  of  Neid|>ath  and  Drochil,  and  the 
old  mansion  of  Tra()uair ;  whilst  4  miles  SW.  of 
Peebles  is  the  cottage  of  Davie  Kitchie,  the  '  Black 
Dwarf '  (1740-1811).  Feeble*  and  Innerleithen  are 
the  only  towns.  The  COOnty  unites  with  .Selkirk- 
shire to  retam  one  iiMmbm.  Pop^  (1801)  8733; 
( 1841 )  10.490  i  (1881 )  13.822}  (18M)  14,761. 

PuBiLn^  the  pleaaant  eoantar  town,  atands  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Tweed,  fS  mitee  &  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  has  a  new  parish  church  (1887)  and  five 
other  modem  churches ;  the  Chamliers  Institution 
(185B),  with  library,  museum,  &c.,  in  the  old  house 
of  the  Ye*)t»'r  and  Queensberry  families ;  a  hydro- 

}>athic  ( ISMl  )  ;  a  public  park  i  IHST  ) ;  tvveed-manu- 
acUiifx  ;  Htnl  the  towel  of  8l  Aiulrew'w  Church 
(119B),  restored  in  18*2  by  Dr  William  Chaiiil«  i>i 
(q.v.),  who  restii  Wneath  its  shallow.  MuMfr*>  I'ark 
was  a  sur),'etiii  here.  IVehles  was  made  a  rovul 
burgh  in  1367,  an<l  till  1832  relurnol  om-  iiienibt>r. 
Pop.  ( 1861 )  2045 :  ( 1881 )  M95  ;  ( 1891  )  4704. 

See  Dr  X.  Ptnnicuik'n  lineription  of  Twttddalt  (3d 
ed.  1875),  Dr  W.  fliambers'  HMory  of  Pttbltmkirt 
{im^,  Dr  John  Brown's  Minehmoor  (1864),  «nd 
Charter*  of  PtMa{Vl(lZY 

PeeL  aeoaat  town  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  11|  mUea 
hrraUHW.of  Doogbe.  On  Ftot  Hill  (490  feet) 
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is  a  tower  called  Corrin.s  Folly;  and  on  an  island 
sheltering  the  harhonr  stjind  tlie  l>*»nt!tifu!  ruins  of 
Peel  Castle,  celebrated  liy  hoth  Scott  ami  AN  ords- 
worth.  It  dates  from  tlie  Pith  century-,  but  was 
mainly  rtdtuilt  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Derby  in  1593. 
St  German's  Cathedral,  a  cruciform  ruin,  with  a 
cr^'pt  and  low  central  tower,  is  included  in  its  area. 
Finliinf,'  is  Peel's  chief  industry,  but  a  watering- 
iila<-e  it  attracts  yearly  more  and  more  vititois. 
Pop.  (1861)  2848;  (1881)  4360;  (1881)  3631. 

Peel,  Sir  BoMorr,  etatmnaD,  waa  bora  en 
5th  Febmaiy  1788.  near  Baiv  in  Lancashire.  His 
father.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ( 1730-1830,  created  a  baronet 
in  ls(K)).  ■wnn  a  wealthy  cott<ui-Mpinner,  from  whom 
he  iiiiieriled  a  grKit  fortune.  He  was  edncntcsi  at 
Harrow,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a  double  first  in  1808,  and  ent«r^  tlte  House 
of  (Commons  in  IWrtt  ilh  memher  for  C'ashel,  adopt 
in^  th»»  strong  Tory  politics  of  Ids  father.  IVrceval 
wius  then  pnme-ininisier,  Pei  1  t  ni  i  :!v  ahout 
the  husiness-wnrk  of  the  House,  feeling  liis  way 
with  that  si»'Hdy  prudence  and  persevering  dili- 
gence that  were  the  conspicuous  features  of  liif^ 
character.  In  1811  he  was  amiointed  I'lider 
secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  and  from  1812  to  1818 
he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  this 
capacity  he  displayed  a  strong  anti'Catbolie  spirit 
(whence  the  witty  Irish  (^v«  nim  the ttlekname of 
'  Orange- Peel ').  and  was  in  consequence  so  fiercely 
attacked  by  O'Connell  that  even  the  cmd  and 
cautious  Secretary  was  stung  into  sanding  the  agi> 
tator  a  challenge.  The  poUoe^  bawaver,  prevented 
the  doal  fton  taUag  plaea^  Fkom  1618  till  1882 
Pael  ramained  out  «f  office,  bat  not  out  of  narlia* 
menti  where  he  sat  for  the  univairity  of  Oxford. 
He  now  began  to  acquire  a  reputatkm  m  a  financier 
and  ccouondst,  aii>l  in  I  HI!)  vva.s  apuninted  chnir 
man  «>f  tlie  Ikmk  Committee,  aiu!  moved  (he 
resolutions  which  led  to  the  resutnption  of  cai«h 
payments.  He  wan  still  as  avenie  as  ever  to 
anything  like  religious  or  politic ul  reform  No 
memlier  of  the  Liverpoiil-Ca-tleiea^h  cabinet  could 
have  lieen  to  appearance  more  resolute;  he  even 
veheni<«Titly  dpfend«><l  the  "  IVt*'rloo  Massacre' 
of  IHlil.  In  IS'.'-i  he  reellt4-rcii  the  mini>tr\  a-s 
Home  Seeretaty — Canning  ■•ihorlly  after  becoming 
Foreign  Secretary,  on  the  suicide  of  Lonl  Castle- 
reagh.  The  two*  worked  together  pretty  well  for 
some  time,  l'e<  1  dovotctl  himself  ehiefly  to 
financial  matters,  and  especially  to  the  currency ; 
but '  Koman  Catliolfe  enuuicipation '  was  a  question 
on  which  Canning  was  considerahly  in  a<lvaiice  of 
his  brother-secretar)' ;  and  when  ilie  former  wiu« 
called  upon  by  the  king,  after  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  to  fsnik  a  sort  of  Whlg-Torv 
ndnistiy.  Peel,  ahmg  wHk  the  Dnk*  of  Wellington 
and  otMVB,  withdrew  from  olBee.  Yet  it  is  singu- 
larly characteristic  of  this  most  honest  statesman 
that  even  when  he  seceded  (1827)  his  opinions 
were  veering'  round  to  the  lilieral  and  generou.s 
view  of  the  claims  of  Koman  Catholics  ;  and  w  hen 
the  death  of  Canning,  shortly  after,  led  to  the 
foniiation  of  the  Wellington- Peel  government,  its 
great  mefu-ure  Jictually  intro«luced  by  '  Oranp' 
Peel"  himself  - -w  a.'*  the  ever-meinorable  oueJor  the 
'relief  if  H-  Roman  (  atholics  ( 1829).  As  Home 
Sfcretary  tie  aKo  >i;;iuili«ed  himself  by  a  rpor<»Rn- 
isatiori  of  the  Lonihm  police  force  (since  ]M>])ularly 
calleii  '  Peelers'  and  '  Boblnes '),  and  h\  the  intro- 
ducticin  of  several  other  important  mejuiures. 

.Meanwhile,  the  univereity  of  Oxford  liad  rejected 
its  apostate  representative,  and-  chasen  hi  hia  Stead 
Sir  Harry  Inglis.  And  now  came  on  the  great 
onestion  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  Peel 
linuly  but  tempeiately  mnosed.  In  1830  Ute 
Wellington>Peel  roinistoy  ieili  and  was  saceeeded 
by  a  Whig  mlnistiy  under  Earl  Grey,  which,  in 
1882.  carried  tlie  Befonn  KIL  Feel  (now,  by  the 
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death  of  hin  fatliiT.  Sir  Koberi  Pwl ),  vs-ben  he  sbw 
that  reform  was  inevitable,  acpejiteil  dt^foat  and  iut 
results  with  great  eqiiniiiinity.  He  r.lmink  from 
anything  like  factious  u^ixji^itiuu  t<>  the  iii(>A«<ur«, 
and  contented  himself  with  presenting'  an  fnrciltly 
as  he  could  the  |>olitical  fier  cotUra.  After  it  whj* 
poitaed  he  became  the  leader  of  the  '  Conscrvativp  ' 
npiNMiilion  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  accepting  reform 
it«elf  as  a  /nit  accompli  and  irreversible,  ne  only 
•ought  by  a  keen  ami  viKiiaat  criticism  of  Whic 
niMMires  to  retard  the  t<Mt  rapid  strides  of  lilieraf 
ism.  In  1833,  when  the  first  reformed  parliament 
assembletl,  Peel  took  hia  seat  as  memlwr  for 
Tamwoith,  which  he  repnMntad  till  Uie  close  of 
his  life.  On  the  retiiement  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry  in  Novcunher  1834  he  toeepted  the  office 
of  nrim»>inintRtin',  ftnt  oonM  not  mceeed  in  giving 
stiOnlity  liio  adininbtmtion  ;  he  WW  eoinpelled 
a^'aiii  it>  ^ivti  ^liu*e  to  VlncQunt  Melboomein  April 
18:U,  and  resumed  liis  [ilace  as  leatler  of  the  oppo- 
sition. I'eel'N  cotuliu-t  ill  onjMtsition  was  always 
eniirifiitly  i>;it  riotii\  Tlu'  \>  higs,  who  were  being 
prt'sxftl  (HI  (111'  line  siiU'  liy  tlie  new  Kadieal  party 
aii<l  till-  Ami  (  iiii)  liiw  Li-agiie,  and  on  the  other 
by  <  >■( 'onndl  uikI  the  IrifTi  rt^iwUers,  ;,'rn«lu(illy 
lost  ^'loLiuil,  beiii;;  all  l>Mt  <lffi>jit«»<l  in  1>141 

oil  H  motion  of  wimt  o!  coliliileiice,  (lifvsoUed  |>ni- 

liament.     The  ^'eneral  cU*etion  tlmt  ensnr-il  \vf» 
virtuallv  a  oonusst  Itetween  I'Vee  Tnuh'  jiml  i'loiec 
ticm.    Protection  won  ;  aiiil.  when  the  new  piuiia 
ment  met,  a  vole  of  no  oontitieiicti  wm  eiirned  by 
a  majority  of  ninety -one; 

The  Coaaervative  party,  heade<]  by  Peel,  now 
enme  into  ofBee.  The  gnat  feature  of  the  new 
government  wa^*  the  attitude  it  adopted  on  the 
coni-law  (jui  siion.  The  Whigs,  whfle  in  office, 
and  ev^  after  tbeir  exptilaion,  were  bent  upon  a 
fixed  bat  niodemte  duty  on  foreign  com ;  the  Anti- 
eom-tnw  Lea^^e  woola  hmu  oT  nothing  alMnrt  of 
•D  entire  repeal,  whfle  Sir  Roliert  wm  in  favonr  of 
a  niodifVcation  of  the  sliding-aeale  of  duty  which 
had  existed  ainoe  1828.  He  intmdnced  ami  carried 
(1842),  in  spite  of  htrong  opposition,  a  measure 
l>ai<e«l  U[ion  thi.>4  jirinciple.  The  deficit  in  the 
revenue,  which  hinl  Uocome  quite  alarming  under 
llt<3  Melbourne  iuiiniiiistrntion,  next  engage«l  his 
attention,  .inrl  leil  liiiti  to  bring  in  a  bill  ( 184'J  I  for 
thf  imy>f■l^'ition  of  an  '  income. t«x  '  of  7d.  in  the 
pound,  to  he  III!    i!,rce  yeur>.     Ti  i  .t'.^ri  i:a<' 

the  Dew  liurdeii  I'eel  coniiueuct»l  u,  revision  of  tlie 
general  tarilV.  iirid  either  aUdished  or  lowered  the  i 
duties  on  several  very  important  articles  of  com- 
merce, such  as  ilnig>»,  ilye-woods,  cattle,  slieep, 

Kigs,  saltetl  meat,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  lard, 
le  also  showed  himself  reHulute  in  the  renrc^sion 
of  the  malcontenta  of  Ireland,  U'Conneli  (q.v.) 
was  trieil  for  conapiraey,  and,  thengli  thn  iudument 

rinst  him  was  set  aaiile  on  appeal  to  the  House 
Lords,  the  inflnenoe  of  the  'agitator'  waa 
teolBen.  The  liisl  half  ot  1849  was  marked  by 
IIm  dVnnuioe  to  Mnynootli  hong  inenued  and 
chwiged  into  a  permanent  endowment  inetewd  of 
«n  uinnal  grant,  an<l  by  the  fbundntion  of  the 
Irish  unsectarian  c^dleges,  and  other  important 
measures.  But  the  itotato-rot  in  Ireland  during 
the  autumn.  fo]lowe<l  liy  a  frii;htful  famine,  ren- 
dered 'cheap  <'orn '  n  inH't^Hity,  if  millions  were 
not  to  starve.  Cotxlen  and  the  League  redoubled 
their  exert iotiN.  Lord  .Ji>hri  liussell  announcpil  the 
views  of  the  Whi;,'  luirtv  on  tiie  eri>i>,  and  I'eel 
apnin  yielded.  He  io!d  bis  niiiti(ii«>rial  cnlleHj^neH 
that  the  corn  lawM  were  doomed,  and  that  their 
r«[>eai  was  inevitAbIa    i^ome  of  them  refusing  lo 

fo  along  with  him,  he  resigned,  but  after  a  few 
ays  was  recalled,  and  resumed  office.  I/ord 
Stanley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Derby)  seceded,  and, 
with  Lotd  Ueoise  fientinek,  Dieraeli  ( whoee  savage 
attneiw  g^nded  Peel  Into  Banding  him  a  diaUenge ), 


and  ntlier^i,  formed  a  'no-surrender'  Tory  party; 
hut  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  (Irabnm,  Ahenleen. 
Gladstone,  and  other  eminent  Conservativet*  .sIikmI 
by  him,  and  the  measure  for  the  re|.eal  wivs  carried. 
He  was,  however,  imine<liately  aft+'rwaid^  defl  ated 
on  an  Irish  Protection  of  Life  Bill.  Not  so  much 
tipon  this  account  as  because  he  felt  that  the 
coiirHe  which  he  had  pursued  had  produced  a  dis- 
solution of  the  old  ties  of  |>arty,  and  that  he  could 
not  expect  for  some  time  to  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  government.  Peel  retired  from 
office  in  June  i84tf,  t^'ivin^'  place  to  a  Whig  admin- 
istration under  Lixl  .lohn  Kussell,  to  which  he 
gave  an  indep<mdent  but  gtteral  Mlppoirt  a*  the 
leader  of  a  middle  party  rather  Whig  than  Tory. 
In  the  critical  tinea  oY  1847-48  he  was  one  of 
the  meat  impcwtnnt  props  of  the  government, 
whose  free^tlMe  pvineipies  he  had  now  c<mipletfly 
accepted.  His  eeclesiaatical  (tolicy  lia<l  also  under 
gone  a  remarkable  change,  and  he  now  frankly 
supported  the  Wliip»  in  the  efforts  to  carry  an  act 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Jewish  divahilities  He  ua-. 
himself  regartled  by  the  working'  and  midille  rla>-.e^ 
■'eneraUy  with  nuioli  j^ratefiil  resjiect.  He  had  a 
Keen  En^;li^h  inleieNi  in  s])orl,  atnl  a  cultivated 
t/i-ste  in  iiiatter-.  literary  and  artistic.  An  iwci- 
dent  init  <in  eml  to  his  career.  <  In  the  "iSth  of 
.Inne  IfCvl^  he  had  deli\ ered  a  ^Teat  siM^ei-li  a^;airisl 
Ivord  Falnier>ton  in  the  l>on  i'aciiico  matter:  but 
on  the  followiuf.'  day  he  was  thrown  fnmi  hU  horse 
near  Hyde  IWk  Corner,  and  was  so  much  injured 
that  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July.  Ho 
was  buried  in  the  ehurah  of  Drayton  Baasett,  bis 
Slaffbnlshiie  home. 

Set'  bis  Mrntoirt,  edited  by  Earl  Stanhope  and  Viisowit 
Cardwcll  (2  voln.  1867).  his  Spttrhrt  (5  vols.  188B  sad 
1R.5:<).  and  The  Peel  Papert,  (1891);  iiion»- 

grspUn  on  Peel  by  Guiznt  (1861),  Laurence  Peel,  Lord 
l)sUing.  Bsmett  Smith.  F.  C.  Monta^^tie  (1888).  Justin 
M'Carthy  ( IKai ).  J.  R.  Tlmrsfield  ( 1891 ) ;  Sh»w  Ufevrv, 
PetianJtJfCxnntU  n^"*!);  Urevillv's  Arnnoim,-  Beacons- 
field's  flrn^idri  ,  >l<irli  y's  ('obden  ;  VxoMAe'»  Bmr'^t\^n,>,^ 
(1890);  Croker"*  Mimuirt,  Diane*,  and  Corretyuniieuet 
(1884) ;  also  Corji  Laws,  Catholic  EMANCirATioK. 

Peel  left  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  SiK 
Robert,  and  the  second.  Sir  Frederick,  have 
lM>th   held  office  a.<<   ntinisters ;  whilst  AKTUVR 

Wn.LESLKy,  the  youngest  (l>om  1829),  beeanie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comntons  in  1884. 

Peel,  or  Peel  TOWER,  the  name  given  to  forti- 
lied  towers  or  small  castles  of  the  fyjie  common  on 
lh«  Scottish  bonier.  In  the  I3lli  lunl  I4tli  cen- 
turies the  word  '  (ntd  '  was  used  to  denote  tlie 
earthen  works,  snrnioniite<l  bv  j>ali>i»M!e.«,  which 
^iuironnile<i  and  defended  the  oonri\aiil  and  towei  ; 
lint  later  on  the  name  wa*.  Hjipliwl  l«  the  lower 
ils»df.    See  BOBDBRS,  (."ASTLE. 

Peele»  Gboiuie,  an  Elizabethan  dramatist,  was 
son  of  James  Peele,  Clerk  of  ("brisfs  Hospital,  and 
was  bom  most  probably  about  1&58.  He  had  his 
education  there,  and  went  ap  to  Oxford  in  1571. 
Next  year  his  name  ia  fonnd  on  the  list  of  memliera 
of  Braadgates  Hall,  now  Pembfoke  College,  and 
from  December  1574  to  1579  he  was  a  student  of 
Christ  Church.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
I.'i77,  his  nnt-ier  s  in  I.^Tfl.  He  seems  to  have  hail 
a  reputation  at  the  university  as  a  poot  and 
arranger  of  dramntic  ]>a;:e4ints.  lint  by  l.">sl  he  Inul 
removed  to  I/oiidon,  «  here  for  sevoatccii  years  he 
li\e<l  a  roy-icriri^'  lioheniian  life  as  actor,  |Hiet.  and 
play  w  ri^;iit,  dyin<,'  a  discreilitable  death  in  l.M>S. 
'Ah  Ainicreon  di'  I  !■>  i  iie  ]iot,  so  Georf^'e  I'eele 
by  the  pox/  writer  Meres  We  know  that  he 
married  in  1.VS.1,  and  wa.s  ojie  of  tho»e  uarneii  to 
re(ientai»c*«  l>y  the  niiseraitle  Greene  in  his  (Irn'tta- 
xrorih  of  Wit  bo^ufht  icitA  n  Million  of  Krpnitaiirr 
n503>.  Little  oonKdence  need  be  put  in  The 
Mmg  Jtdt      fhorgt  Fmh  (1607},  wiiidi  an 
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niurttly  Jinrifiit  ariil  lKirn)we<l  witticiHniN,  rt'iiresent 
IVt'le  as  a  hhifty  anil  iliHtfputJiltle  trii-k»tci  iiml 
va^'HlMiiiil  liaiuit«r  of  Uim'i  ii>,    I  i  i-^  Ijwt  work,  The 
Arriii)/iii/i<  lit  Iff  Vans,  u  iliaiiiiilic  paxtoral  c«m- 
taiiiiii;,'  s<iiiii>  e.\(|uif<ite  vcr^o  i u-imi i.iu!*  tlal- 

t«rieH  of  Hli/alN-tli,  wan  iiiil>lislu'ii  luioiu  aioiiMy  in 
1.584.  Another  fniMtdr^l  pliiv,  The  llnnlimj  nf 
Cuaid  ( 1591 ),  ia  1ml.  In  l.'tHo  he  wa»  eni))l<>yc4l  to 
write  the  Lmn  Mayor  Dixi  H  Fageent,  and  in  1591 
lie  prejtaitNl  another  for  the  ma^'oralty  of  8ir 
William  Weblic.  Hi»*  fine  and  apiriteti  Fareurll 
to  Sir  John  Norris  in  hix  ex^>e«Htton  to  l'orti>>;al  in 
15M0  (eked  out  by  A  Tule  of  Trov) :  Iuh  Ketogue 
(imtuhtorg  (1689)  to  tlie  Jijurl  of  Emex  on  his 
return  ;  hia  Potyhymmia  ( 1590),  on  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Heniy  Lee  nom  the  ofHce  of  queen'a  cliam- 
pion  (eloeinff  with  the  exi|Misite  mnff  'Hia  gulden 
loeka  time  bath  to  silver  tum'd.'  quoted  in  The 
NeweomtM);  hia  Speeches  for  the  rt>ce|ition  of  Qiit*en 
Elizabeth  on  her  vi^t  ( 1591 )  to  Itur^^hley  at  Tlieo- 
balds ;  and  hi^  Untmur  nf  Ihr  Cutrter,  writt»'ri  on 
tin-  iH'rasion  of  tlif  c^iiiurf  of  the  Kiitls  of 
Nortlmnilierland  Hini  WoiccHter  (l.">93t.  an-  uther 
exaiii|ilc^  lit  tlif  oica,>.ioiiiil  |i<H'ms  tluit  llowcii  fnitn 
hi^  tlu'-nl  [jcfi,  ami  lii'l|ieil  liiiii  t<>  make  a  nliifty 
living. 

The  liiHiorioal  [ilay  of  Eilimnl  I.  |I593)  has 
iie.Hoeniit'«i  in  a  very  corrnjit  text,  ami  i>  j;f'*'*"'>'*'y 
marred  hy  itM  ImneieHs  slanders  nguin»<t  the  Htain- 
leM8  Queen  Eleanor,  due  to  the  anti  SpaniHh  pre- 
judice of  the  time.  His  Iwmhastic  and  ranting 
play.  The  Bttttlf  oj  Alrmnr,  waH  puhiiitlied  anony- 
mously in  1594,  and  wuh  folloxve*!  liv  another  now 
lost,  which  in  the  Mirr;/  Jests  w  named  The 
Turkiak  MaAomet  mtl  Hiren  the  Fair  Greek.    It  ia 


doubthw  thb  ^ij  that  ii*  alludeil  to  in  PiBtul's 
'  Have  we  not  uiraa  bere  7'  Hia  chanoios  pUy , 
tU  (M  WiiMf  TaU  (ISBS^  wbleh  mart  pro&tblv 


Sre  Milton  the  aobleet  for  hie  Cbmiit,  w  well 
fended  bv  Mr  Ballen  from  the  contemptuous 
ctiticiams  of  Symonda  and  Saint«1mry.  The  latter, 
however,  finds  much  higher  jwietie  merit  in  Ihieid 
nntf  Iltth.*at>e  {15SH))  than  t-itlicr  Mr  Bullen  or 
Charles  I^mh.  The  hot  work  assigned  to  I'eele 
is  Sir  ClijoinoH  nil)/  Sir  < 'l<iiniiiU»  (1009)tbai  ita 
aiithorsliip  is  more  tlian  doiilitlul. 

IV-i'lf's  works  wm-  fir^t  ciillcott-d  by  I>yct  ( volii.  1S28; 
2ded.  1S20;  »  •itii>|ilf  iin'ntikrj' 3«i  voluiiu- in  IS.T.M.  Acare- 
flllW  revigfil  n-iMUc  wiis  jiuliliahcd,  iof^Kihi  r  with  (Jrcuni', 
In  1«61.  TJie  Ut.-t  ana  best  edition  is  that  by  A.  H. 
Bullen  (2  vi.k  l,>sHM).  S.-e  veil.  I.  of  Wiird'-i  Hi»ti>rii  nt 
Eiujli»li  Pritindlir  I.itr  rnliiri  (  l''7.">).  and  J.  A.  >SynH)ndn' 
Shaksfjtri'^  /'f  r/,  r.<  111  Ih,  Kn-jUtli  Jh  iliml  I1M.S4  ). 

Peep  o*  Day  Boyii.  Sev  okanui£mkn. 

PieeimU  or  Pipal  (Fiamreligiota),  aim  known 
m  the  Sacrbd  Fio  of  India,  and  in  C^lon  ealled 
the  Bo-TBSB,  a  qwdea  of  Fig  (q.v.),  somewhat 
reaembling  tlie  Biuivan,  but  the  hranchea  not  root- 
ing like  ttioee  of  tliat  tree,  and  the  leavea  heart- 
shaiied  with  long  attetiuat««<l  |HiintM.  The  tree  is 
held  sacred  bv  tlie  Hindus,  liccau^te  Vishnu  in  said 
t<i  have  been  Inirn  under  it.  It  is  p'nerally  idanted 
near  temples,  and  reli'dmis  de\nt«'ej(  K|iend  their 
livci  under  its  Hluide.  It  is  also  lieM  snori'd  liv  the 
HuildhiMt.s  of  Ceylon  (see  lli>  ritKb;).  It  attaiii'i  a 
great  size  ami  a;,'e.  Tlie  peepul  is  often  p!ant«  <l 
near  houws,  and  by  tlic  sides  of  walks,  lor  the 
sake  of  its  grateful  shade.  The  juice  contains  a 
kind  of  caoutchouc,  and  is  nse<l  bv  women  as 
bandoline.  Lac-insects  feed  upon  this  tree,  and 
mnch  lac  is  obtained  from  it.  The  fruit  is  not 
much  larger  than  a  gnqie,  and  although  eatable 
ia  not  valued. 
Peerase.  See  VoBiLirr,  PAnjAMSirr. 
Peewit.  SiH'  L.M'wiNYs. 
Pes'Mas*  in  Greek  Mythology,  a  winged  liorBe 
with  ChiyMwr  from  the  blo<3  of  the 


(Jorgon  Medusa,  whrii  --lie  won  .slain  by  I'erseiis. 
He  is  said  to  hii\e  ii.-rfiv»sl  his  name  f>ecauKe  he 
lirst  made  hit*  aiipearame  b««ide  the  springs  [pfgni) 
of  Oceaims.  He  afterwanis  ascended  Ui  heaven 
U»  carry  the  tlninder  and  lightning  of  Zeus.  Some 
later  authun>  make  him  the  hor«e  of  Eos*.  Rellcro- 
phon  hml  in  vain  sought  to  cat*di  I'egHsus  for  his 
cunilial  with  the  Chimn-ra,  but  at  length  waa 
advised  by  the  seer  Polyidus  of  Corintil  to  sleep 
in  the  t«mnle  nf  MiniT\  ri.  The  goddess  appeared 
to  him  in  his  hleep,  and  gave  him  a  golden  bridle 
with  which  he  caught  hiiu,  and  by  bis  aid  over- 
came the  Cliimivra.  Modem  writers  ianoiant  of 
mythology  make  Pegaaos  the  hone  of  ttw  Moses, 
with  whom,  however,  lie  had  nothing  to  do  beyond 
having  by  a  kick  of  hia  hoof  mado  spring  np  tbo 
inspiring  fountain  of  Hippocrena 

Pri^nKn.s  I'Sf'tios  of  siuaii  nf  uneertain 
sJtinitiee.    The  ImhIv  is  covered  with  bony 


Hss  dngoo  {Ptgtim  dnMaatt). 

the  pectoral  fins  are  broad  and  horizontal,  the 
upper  jtart  of  the  snout  is  pndongj-d  beyond  the 
mouth,  which  is  tootldt-.-.s.  Four  sikh-Ij-s  are  known  : 
P.  dntcitnig,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  /'.  iiUam,  uft«n 
put  inside  Chinese  insect  Is^xes  ;  P.  iintnr^s  »ad  P, 
lunr.t/er,  from  Chinese  and  Australian  coasts. 

a  variety  of  Gianite  (q.v.). 

 a  town,  division,  and  river  of  Lower 

Bonna.^  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Pegn.  46 

miles  NE.  of  Rangoon.  The  old  city  was  foundeil 
in  57.'i  and  wa«  inaile  the  cajdtal  of  a  iH)werfiil 
independent  kingdom.  European  tiavellers  in  the 
16th  century  speak  of  itj;  great  si/.e  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  wa.s  <lestroye<l  in  the  niiddlr-  of  the 
iKtli  centur)'  by  .Alonijira;  Imt  was  rebnilt.  A 
celeliniteil  jnu;oda  still  stamls  witliiu  part  ni  llie 
<dil  walls.  The  place  was  luiiided  over  to  the 
British  by  the  iimaldtants  iKith  in  the  first  urnl 
the  second  Hurmese  w  ar.  I'op.  alHint  ll),H<K). —  Tlie 
diiH*ion  has  an  area  of  SM'i'.t  sij.  in.  and  a  pop. 
of  1,162.39.3.— The  ntvr  riM?»  in  the  Pegu  Youia 
Mountains,  and  (lows  generally  south  for  ISO  mllee, 
joining  the  Rangoon  or  HIaing  River. 

PeUevi*  an  ancient  Weet-Inuiian  (Modioli  and 

Plerslau)  idiom,  in  use  chiefly  durin|t  the  period  of 
the  Saananides  ( 235-640  a. D. ).   See  Pkrsia. 

Pel-ho,  a  river  of  China,  rises  near  the  borders 
of  .Mongolia,  llows  north-east  and  H4)uth'east,  past 
Peking  and  Tien  tsin.  and  falls  into  the  (Jult  of 
I*e  chi  li  after  a  course  of  more  than  360  miles. 
The  month  of  the  river  is  defended  tqr  tiw  ponwfol 
forts  of  Taku.    See  China. 

Peine  Forte  et  Dure,  the  *oUoiig  and  sore 
torture,'  a  spwics  of  torture  formerly  applied  by 
the  law  of  England  to  those  who,  on  being 
arraigne<l  for  felony,  refiis4'd  to  plead,  and  si<M>d 

mute,  or  who  were  guilty  of  equivalent  contnmacv. 
In  I  lie  rej;:ii  nf  Henry  l\'.  it  iiad  liecome  the 
jirarti' 1-  u>  load  the  olVender  with  iron  weights, 
and  thus  pres-H  him  to  death;  and  till  nearly  the 
niuldle  of  the  ISth  century  ]>n>s*iing  to  death  in 
this  horrible  manner  wius  the  regular  and  lawful 
mode  of  uuniahing  persons  who  stood  mute  on 
thefar  artatgnment  for  Mony.  Latta^  a  pcaetioa 
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rev&iied,  which  hud  no  Banction  from  the  law,  of 
ret  trying  the  effect  of  tying  the  thurolM  tightly 
together  with  whipcord,  that  the  pttin  might 
inaaoe  the  offBoder  to  plead.  Among  inaUuiow 
of  tha  iaflielloa  «t  the  peine  foHa  et  tnrt  tbe 
following:  Juliana  Quick,  in  1442,  cliarged  with 
liiKlt-treaaon  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  Henry 
Vi. ;  Marpiret  Clitlieron,  'the  martyr  of  York,'  in 
l.^HB,  fur  her  conxtaney  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  Walter 
Ciilverlyof  Ciilvi'i  ly.  in  Yorkshire,  amii^'tH  d  ii(  tin- 
York  fiJ«*i/.(>!<  in  liKt."),  for  niunlerinjr  \m  two  cliililifii 
and  htiililiin^'  hi^  wife  ;  ami  Miijor  Stranf,'wayH,  in 
N'cw^^Htf  in  HmT.  for  refusinj;  lo  pli-ful  wlicti  (•linr;;i;<l 
witli  till-  iiiuiiirr  iif  ]i[<  liiDtlier  ill-law.  In  1720  a 
|M>rM)ii  of  tlie  name  of  l'liillij>«  \\n»  yrt'Hsi'A  in  New- 
gat*'  for  ft  oonwiilvralile  time,  till  lie  wa«  n-leiiseti 
on  ills  sulimission  ;  and  the  same  in  recorded  in  the 
following  ywir  of  one  Natlianiel  Hawes,  who  lay 
under  a  weight  of  250  lU  for  seven  tninutea.  Aa  late  | 
at(  1741  a  |>enion  in  aaid  tobave  been  preosed  to  death 
at  the  Cambridge  aasizea,  the  tying  of  his  thumbs 
having  been  lirxt  trie«i  without  effect  A  statute 
of  1772  virtually  abolished  the  peine  forte  et  dure, 
by  enacting  tliat  any  uenon  wno  shall  Htand  uiute 
when  arraigned  for  Many  or  piracy  aliftU  bo  con- 
victed,  and  bava  tha  tame  judgment  and  exaen- 
tioa  awaidad  Mainft  Un  aa  if  m  bad  been  con- 
vieted  by  vanuw  or  aoafHrfao.  A  later  atatate 
( 1828)  made  Btaadivg  mvta  equal  to  a  plea  of  'not 
guilty.' 

PclpilS*  Lakb,  in  tbe  nortli  west  of  RuHHia, 
lies  between  the  government  of  St  I'etcrwliurg  and 
the  province  of  Livonia.  On  the  south  it  is  c<m- 
nected  with  Lake  Pskoff  by  a  long,  narrow cliannel, 
the  length  of  Itoth  lakee  being  87  niileat  the  greatest 
trend  til  almut  30,  the  area  1356  sq.  m.,  and  the 
<l<'j>th  from  14  to  49  feet  Their  waters,  which 
abound  in  fish,  are  carried  to  the  Golf  of  Finbiad 
by  the  Narova.  The  ehorea  are  manhy  and  flat. 

Pelrce,  Hknivmin,  matlieiiiatirirui,  was  iHirn 
at  Salein,  MiLssnclmsct ts,  4lli  A|iril  iMKt,  and 
Htudie<l  ftt  Harvard,  wliere  in  IH.'t.'<  lie  liecaiiie  ]in»- 
fewor.  In  1H4!I  lii>  Iweame  roiisiiltin;;  usironomer 
to  the  Ameiii  an  Nautical  AIniamio  :  and  from 
lHrt7  to  1H74  lie  wa«  sn]>erintendent  of  tlie  Const 
Survey.  In  1836-46  he  iHsued  an  adniiralile  series 
of  mathematiral  text  iHHik.H,  and  he  contributed  to 
various  matheniatieal  journals.  His  {ia|H>r  on  the 
discovery  of  Neptune  (1848)  attracted  universal 
attention ;  and  his  iia|>er8  on  the  constitution  of 
Saturn's  rings  ( 1851-55)  were  equally  remarkable. 
His  great  Treat i»e  <m  Annlylic  Meehanirji  aptwanxl 
in  1!07;  and  lie  left  his  mark  on  various  depart-  ■ 
nienti*  of  matlM-maiit  id  nml  astmnomical  invewtiga- 
tion.    He  died  at  I  aiiihi id<;e,  (Hh  October  1880l 

Peishwa.  •'^•t^  MAiiKAn-As. 

Pekan,  or  Wood-Shwk  {Afartet  nenHanti), 
an  American  specii^  of  Marten  (q.v.),  the  largest 
of  all  the  species,  was  formerly  ctmimon  in  North 
America  from  Alaska  and  the  ^lave  Lake  into  the 
central  L^nitod  StBtaa»  bot  is  now  extinct  in  settletl 
districtM.  There  aeeme  to  be  nothing  in  ite  liabita 
to  justify  its  common  name  of  Fudier  or  nsher  I 
Marten  ;  by  hmitTN  it  if»  railed  Black  Fox. 

Pekin,  capital  of  Ta/ewell  c<njnty,  Illinois,  on 
the  Iliinoix  Kiver,  10  niile»  by  rail  S.  of  Peoria. 
It  has  several  foundries,  iloiir-mills,  distilleries, 
aiiil  manufactories  of  OlgaiW,  ploadH,  WagODI,  && 
Pop.  (IHJJO)  6.347. 

PekillK*  or,  as  now  oftm  pronowioed,  Pb- 
Chimo  (Le.  '  Northern  Canitai ')« the  capital  at  tha 
Chbaaa  empirv,  i>  in  SO*  M'  ST  N.  lat  and  lie* 

S7'  B.  long.  It  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  and 
is  rarronnded  by  many-gated  walls,  witli  suburbs 
smaller  than  most  other  iaige  cities  in  the  country-. 
The  visitor  coming  to  it  from  Tien  tsin  is  not 


prepared  for  his  approach  to  it  by  villas  and 
mansions  with  their  parks  and  ganfens,  aoeh  aa 
greet  bim  in  drawing  near  to  the  capitalaof  the 
West  At  a  tain  in  tbe  road  the  city  borsts  at 
onea  on  Ida  Hew,  atanding  up  grand  and  grim, 
eomjplako  in  itself  with  ita  lofty  walls,  and  the 
loftiar  towers  up<m  them.  Tbe  city  consists,  in 
fact,  of  two  cities — the  Inner  and  the  Outer—  known 
also  as  tbe  Manchu  or  Tartar  and  the  Chinese,  the 
Northern  an<l  the  Southern.  They  are  separate^l  hy 
a  high  wall  comiiion  to  them  ImiIIi,  but  ]>rTi|>erly 
iMdonging  to  the  former,  and  (.'ivinL;  it  the  ftiii)ear- 
ance  of  nearly  a  Hquare,  on  whieli  the  other  ]>artly 
rvMM  in  the  form  of  a  reetanj^le,  it.s  southern  and 
northern  walls  longer  than  ihi»se  of  the  square,  hut 
tiie  other  two  shorter.  The  walls  nf  the  Manclm 
city  average  M)  feet  in  height,  and  are  fully  60  feet 
wide  at  the  Ixjttom  and  40  at  the  Ui\> ;  the  diiiieii- 
sions  of  lliOH-  of  the  Chinese  city  are  lem — 30  feet 
in  height  and  25  and  15  in  width.  'Thmie  of  the 
fonner  measure  14^  miles  in  circuit,  including  it« 
part  of  the  cross-wall,  and  tboee  of  the  C'liinese 
city  10.  Not  coon  ting  the  cross-waU,  the  whole 
circuit  meaaniea  abont  21  miles,  indnding  alto- 
gether an  area  of  nearly  26  sq.  m.  In  all 
Pddng  baa  aixteen  gates.  Over  each  is  raised  a 
tower  about  100  feet  high,  and  of  van  impoaing 
appearanee.   All  the  gates  of  the  Manenn  aty  are 


Gatiway  at  FsldBf. 


guarded  bv  semicircular  enceintes,  enclosing  a 
yellow  tiled  temple  to  Kwan  Ti,  a  hereof  anr  9d 
reiitury,  now  li<moure«l  as  the  'gcMl  of  war.' 

M  lii'ii  a  stranger  baa  enterwl  by  a  gate  of  the 
Northern  City,  and  rides  or  ilrives  along  tbe  cros.-*- 
wall  to  its  central  i^ale,  he  is  L'leatlv  iinpresMHl  hy 
the  maynilicein'e  uf  the  walls  ami  towers,  and 
rea<lily  iieliov»'s  Peking  is  the  grandest  I'itv  in  the 
world.  Such  was  the  fiH-lin-x  of  the  writer  w  hen  he 
entered  it  in  1S7.'<;  aft«'r  \\>-  h;id  iiassrd  through 
the  gat*,  there  stretchetl  In-fore  him,  as  far  as  his 
eye  could  reju'li,  a  street  alsiut  "iO<)  feet  aiTos.s, 
lineal  with  M-hat  seemed  to  lie  brilliant  slio|is  on 
each  side,  with  wida  ^aces  for  Ibot'^assengers, 
and  lM>tween  them  a  carriage*way,  raised  about 
two  feet,  on  which  a  constant  atream  of  vebielea. 
with  honea.  moles,  eameb,  and  donkeys,  was 
hnrrj^ag.  Bat  by*aad-by  this  impression  of  the 
magniRoeoce  of  the  tfty  waa  diepwoed  by  another 
of  the  dilapldatlain  ana  decay,  aqoalor  and  filth, 
which  everywhere  ohfernded  themaHvea 

Peking  ts  one  of  tbe  moat  aaolent  eitiea  of  the 
world.  ()n  tbe  same  site  stood  the  metropolis  of 
the  feudal  state  of  Yen,  whose  history  is  tracealde 
back  to  the  12tb  century  H.i'.  In  our  10th  and 
I'ith  centuries  two  Tartar  tribes  which  attempted 
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to  inpoae  their  sovereignty  on  the  enipin^  made 
the  old  metropolis  of  Ven  their  capital.  The 
fiecond  of  them,  which  had  almorbed  the  other, 
fell  before  tbe  iiiva^iin^;  Moni^uU  in  tbe  13tb 
century,  and  Kublai,  a  )j;raj]dM>n  of  CS«nKht8 
Klian,  enters  the  chronolu^'it-iil  line  tut  novereij^n 
of  all  China  in  1280.  He  made  Peking  Ium  capital, 
•nd  kbara  h«  wa«  found  by  Blarco  Polo,  who  styles 
Um  etbr  KkM-6aligh,  'tbe  city  of  the  Kbaa.'  a 
nanw  fratoimtfy  eonruptad  la  old  oMtatim  into 
Camba/ue  aod  Oambatm.  WWiSn  a  outaiy  the 
Mongols  were  driven  oat  of  tiM  enipifO  by  the 
I  Chinese  Ming  dynasty,  tbe  founder  of  whicli  at 
first  fixe«l  his  capital  at  what  wo  call  Nanking 
(q.v. ).  The  thinl  Ming  emperor,  called  frotn  the 
name  of  hi«  reign  Yung-lo,  on  his  accoMnion  in 
1403  made  »reparation»  to  transfer  the  Heat  of 
government  iiack  to  the  Kublai  site.  Thi«  iiiov»? 
ment  was  carried  out  in  1421.  The  south  wall  of 
the  Inner  City  was  carrie<l  half  a  iiiiU;  Iwyond  that 
of  Kublai ;  and  a  later  emperor  built  in  1502  the 
wall  of  the  Outer  City. 

However,  the  Manchoa,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  empire  in  1643,  found  this  great 
dijif  ready  for  them.  Tb^y  bad  only  to  main- 
tain it  in  good  OOndttioil,  Uld  for  a  time  they 
did  so ;  but  for  more  than  a  centur>'  it  has  lieeu 
allowed  to  go  very  much  to  decay.  Ah  Or  Williams 
obaerves, '  Peking  stands  to-day,  like  the  capitals  of 
the  ancient  Roman  and  Bysuitine  eropirea,  upon 
tbe  debria  of  oentnriea  of  DaUdingi.'  A  now  era 
in  its  biatoiy  eomnwiieed  in  Oetober  1860,  wlwn  it 
was  aaiTendered  to  the  English  and  French  allies, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  varions  foreign 
legations  in  the  Inner  City,  and  to  the  reception  of 
the  ministt^ra,  though  not  in  the  Forbidden  City,  in 
June  1873  by  the  eniperor  in  person. 

The  Manchu  or  Inner  City  Ih  divided  into  three 
{Mjrtions,  the  largest  of  which  bv  far  may  Ije  calknl 
the  (Jetieral  City.  Hut  at  the  (icart  of  it  are  two 
enclosures,  into  the  innermost  of  which  entraiu-e 
i."  entirely  forbidden  to  forei^ineni,  and  also  to  the 
Mancliiis  and  Cliini'j*e  tlitMiisflves,  excepting  such 
as  have  some  otlicial  connection  with  the  court.  It 
is  called  the  Purple  Forbidden  City,  is  very  nearly 
2|  miles  in  circuit,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the 
imperial  reaidence.  In  it  are  the  palaces  of  the 
emperor,  his  empress*,  and  other  mem  ben  of  the 
imperial  family.  But  there  are  also  otiier  palaeee 
and  buildings  not  a  few-^for  instance,  several 
reception  halls  (tien).  The  one  which  a  visitor, 
entering  by  the  *  Meridian  Gaiek'  woald  lint 
appro  adi  is  ttie  TOi  Ho,  or  'HiU  of  Grand 
HarmoBJt'  hoilt  of  marble  on  a  tornoe  24)  f<H>t 
high,  and  tiling  itself  other  110  feoL  Its  i)rinci]ial 
apartment  is  about  90O  feet  long  and  90  wide, 
fuid  is  fumiNhed  with  a  throne  ror  the  em|>eror, 
who  holds  luH  lev^  here  on  New-year's  Day,  his 
birthday,  and  other  great  occasions.  Here,  Coo,  is 
the  '  Palacttof  Heavenly  Purity,' where  theeiniM^ror 
meet-H  Iuh  cabinet  at  dawn  for  the  transaction  of 
buKiness.  In  this  eiu-ln-me  al-o  In  mieof  tiiefour 
great  '  ai-senals,'  or  collections  of  tiie  worku  arrange*! 
in  the  Chien  luiig  iwriod  for  the  (ircat  Library  ; 
and  here  wa-*  the  Wfl-ying  printing  ollice,  burne<l 
dowti  ill  ls<)!t. 

Surrounding  the  Forbidden  City  is  the  '  Imperial ' 
or  '  Au^st,'  an  oblong  rectangle,  about  6  miles 
in  circuit,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  20  feet  in 
height.  In  the  space  iietween  the  wall  on  the 
south  and  that  of  the  Forbidden  City,  on  the  right 
or  east  of  the  avenue  from  the  front  gate  of  the 
cross-wall,  staoda  the  great  temple  in  which  the 
emperor  and  the  nMBuen  of  the  imperial  clan 
wonhip  tbebr  aaoeelQn.  Opporite  to  it,  en  the 
weal  or  tiie  left  of  the  anmie,  it  the  altar  to 
'the  Spirits  of  the  hKni  and  Grain.'  In  the 
corresponding  space  On  ifae  north,  between  the 


two  enclosures,  there  is  an  artificial  mound  100 
feet  high,  crowned  at  five  different  points  with  as 
many  nu<idhist  temples,  and  well  wooded  all  over. 
It  is  called  the  am^  Shtm,  loosely  tmnslated 
'  Prospect  Hill,'  and  aUbrds  the  finest  view  of  the 
entire  city.  It  is  sMMUtited  from  the  Forbidden 
City  by  a  moat,  which  is  crossed  by  more  than  one 
marble  bridgei,  Abmnut  tlie  people  the  common 
name  for itS  *Ooal  001,'  their  belief  being  that  it 
was  formed  by  stores  of  coal,  depoeited  there  by 
way  of  provision  against  a  siege.  The  western 
portion  of  '  the  August  City  '  ^oes  by  the  name  of 
the  Western  Park.  A  principal  attraction  in  it 
is  an  artificial  lake  more  llian  a  mile  long,  though 
not  nearly  so  wide,  fetl  by  a  stream  britught  from 
the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  city,  whieii  use*!  also 
to  hUjfply  the  moat  all  rouiul  the  walls.  The  lake 
is  rrossed  by  a  marble  bridge  of  nine  arches,  and 
in  the  proper  H<'a.Hon  it+i  surface  is  licautiful  with  the 
large,  in-iiliant  llln\t■r■^  nf  the  lotus.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  park  are  the  Mununer-bouse,  the  rock- 
work,  the  gardens,  and  the  hall  for  the  examina- 
tion of  military  candidates,  and  at  the  opp<j«it« 
end  the  copper  statue  of  Maitreya  (the  coming 
Buddha,  60  feet  high,  with  one  hundred  arm*),  tbe 
temple  of  'Great  Happiness,' the  altar  and  tenple  I 
dedicated  to  YUao  Fei  (2500  li.c. ),  tbe  discoverer 
of  the  uses  of  tbe  silkworm,  with  a  plantation  of 
niulberry-treea  and  a  oocoon-hoiise  near  it.  The 
empress  annually  eomee  here  with  her  ladiea  to 
offiMT  eaoriHee  to  tUe  Yttaa  Fei,  to  feed  the  attic, 
worms,  and  to  nnwind  some  of  the  eocowis,  as  an 
example  to  the  women  of  the  empire. 

We  now  eome  to  the  General  City.  On  either 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  from  the  central  gate  of 
the  cross-wall  to  the  August  City  are  the  pnneipal 
offices  of  the  government  the  six  lioanls  ,iuil  the 
Censorate.  In  the  SHiiie  neiglilsmrhiMMi  are  the 
oli-ei  \  atory,  the  Provincial  Hall  for  literary  exam 
inalioii^.  ilie  Colonial  (Idice.  and  the  lliiii  I, in 
Yd'iii.  ^viiich  wi'  call  the  'National  Ac^ideinv,' and 
to  Iwlong  to  which  Ih  the  highest  literary  distinc- 
tion in  China.  Its  mombei-s  are  many  and  of 
various  grades.  Ail  the  literary  work  of  the 
government  niQr  be  said  to  pais  fhroogii  their 
hands. 

In  the  north-eastern  comer  of  tbe  city  is  the 
Boiaian  mimon,  and  west  from  it  the  Iruii;  lio 
KwM,  or  'Pdaoe  of  Everlasting  Hannoay,'  a 

grand  lamasery,  where  more  than  a  thousand 
Mongol  and  'nbetan  monks  dwell,  and  are  pro- 
vided for,  while  tliey  stody  tlieir  religion  under 
the  mle  of  a  0«g«H,  or  *  living  Boddba.'  At  the 

north  end  is  a  lofty  building  containing  a  wooden 
image  of  Maitreya,  70  feet  high.  A  lutlo  ftrtlier 
to  the  weat  stands,  amidst  many  cypreuea,  tbe 

temple  of  Confucius,  under  the  ancient  name  of 

Kwo  taze  Chicn.  In  the  lofty  hall  are  tbe  spirit- 
tablets  of  the  sage  and  his  most  celebrat^l  disciples 
ami  followers  nothing  else.  Clowe  liy  these  nws 
from  a  circlet  of  water  the  I't  Yung  Kunrj,  com- 
monly  I'alled  'The  Hall  of  the  Classics,' from  the 
most  renmrkalile  thing  about  it— 182  pillare<l  slalis 
of  granite,  reared  ii)>  in  twri  lorridoi-s,  and  having 
the  text  of  all  the  classical  lM)oks  engraveil  on 
them,  in  front  ami  l>eliind,  in  large  cliaract«'rs. 

In  the  western  side  of  the  city  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ti  tuh,  or  'general-in  chief,'  who 
has  tbe  control  of  the  police  and  garrison  of  the 
city,  and  very  much  directs  its  civil  administra- 
tion. Here  also  are  the  Dmm  and  Bell  Towers, 
both  conspicuous  objects.  Five  great  bells  were 
east  in  the  Yung-lo  period,  early  in  tbe  I5th 
century.  One  of  them  is  here,  another  about  2 
miles  u  a  north-west  direction  bom  tlie  oi^,  in 
*  The  Cfatent  Ben  Temple '  U  is  indeed  a  monster, 
14  fael  ISA,  34  feet  in  eiivaniNenae  at  the  rim. 
and  9  iacbm  tbiclc,  and  is  said  to  weigh  120,000 
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IK  (■««  Bkll).   It  fa  «ov«rad,  inside  «m1  ont^  with 

myriads  of  Chinera  dMrooten.  fnm  tlw  I'M  Bw» 
and  Xin^  K<rn,  two  Buddhist  ratnw. 

Going  towiinis  tlic  ,M)iith  wall,  we  note  two  great 
Rtrnctumt  on  our  \v;iy.  One  is  tin-  7i  Wang  XliAo, 
or  'Temple  of  Kinj»en>n<  aiul  Kind's,'  where  the 
mpninp  pmperor  >j<x"<  to  woi-s<lii{>  the  spirits  of 
iie;irlv  two  hiiii<li>'ii  H4i\iTeij,'tis,  who  have  ruled 
from  Fil  liKi  lut  30(K)  venrn  li.C.)  down  to  the 

|in'soMt  ilyuasty,  and  with  tlii'in  arc  fLs.s(yoijito<l  the 
M>irit.H  of  the  ablest  ami  l«»«t  of  their  ministers. 
The  other  structure  is  the  j,'reut  Tutehirv  (  wall  ami 
moHt)  Temple  of  the  capital,  grimy,  and  full  of 
fortune-tellera  and  other  quacks,  like  the  corre- 
Mponding  tcmplett  tlimiighotit  the  country.  AU  tiw 
foreign  legations  and  aU  the  Christiaii  miMlODt  WB 
•itoaied  within  th«  Inner  <^ty ;  conHpicuntwaniMig 
the  lattnr  fa  the  new  Boman  Catholic  cathadral,  % 
nMcniBcent  Ktructure,  completed  in 

The  Chinese  or  ()nt«r  City  fa  veiy  sparsely 
populated.  Maeh  of  the  ffrouml  U  onder  oultl- 
mtion,  large  tmeto  an  wcmded,  gre«n  fields  eboir 
themeelvee,  and  other  open  epooeft  uo  oeenpled 
with  lutificial  lakes  and  tanks.  When  it  fa  bnilt 
over,  tlie  streets  are  for  the  most  j)«rt  narrow, 
and  the  people  are  busy  and  husthng.  There 
are  club  honxes  not  a  few,  vnrious  temples,  and 
charitable  institutions  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  ami 
for  rhililri'n.  tlie  hitter  in  tlie  shajie  of  loiindlin;,' 
hospitals,  ii-i  in  the  Inner  City.  The  J^teii  I'lui,  or 
'Altar  to  Heaven,'  wttli  it,s  adjunct  the  Ch'i  Kit 
Tan,  or  'Altar  of  I'rayi-r  for  Grain,'  ami  the 
'Altar  of  A^rriculiure,'  dedioated  to  the  ancient 
liovei-»»ir,'ti,  Slirtn  Nnn^'.  to  whom  the  firvt  tfaeliing 
of  hushandrv  (ahont  ;^(KM)  K.f.  i  is  a-iorilMHl,  are 
both  near  the  southern  wail,  an<l  are  reaclte«l  by 
a  'great  street,'  or  avenue.  The  first  two  altars 
■re  encloMHl  by  more  than  three  miles  of  wall,  the 
apace  within  pbmted  with  forest  trees.  WitUn  a 
aeeond  wall  u  a  grove  of  fine  cj'presees  encompass- 
ing tlte  buildings.  Tho  '  Altar  to  Heaven '  stands 
on  a  eplendid  triple  oireular  terrace  of  white 
marblei  with  steps  leadins  from  one  terrace  to  the 
next,  eaeh  being  sorronnind  by  a  balnstiade  of  the 
name  marble,  richi  v  carved.  On  IIm  upper  terrace, 
which  is  .'W  feet  in  diameter  and  abont  '20  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  em|>eror  appears  to  greet 
the  dawning  sun  on  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice, 
attended  by  his  grandeen  and  ministers.  He 
Idvm  na-'M'iI  the  night  in  the  '  Fimtiiij^  I'alaoe,' 
whii  li  Ih  not  far  off,  in  religious  vigil.  HLm  own 
place  at  the  altar,  where  lie  stands  and  kneeN, 
iH  a  lar^'i-  circular  slab,  utiHawed  and  unstained. 
In  front  of  him  i-  a  pavilion  contAiniti<.'  the  taldet 
for  tlie  (if  SJuniff  Ti,  Of  (Jod,  and  on  either 

side,  in  (*maller  pavilions,  aio  the  tahlet-*  of  his 
own  aiicfitral  line.  The  religioUN  sen'ice  that  is 
then  celehrufed  ha-,  been  performed  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  '  Altar  of  Prayer  for  Grain,'  a 
imilar  structure,  but  of  less  dimensions,  was  burned 
down  on  18th  SMtember  1889  ;  on  its  upner  terrace 
there  wee  a  tnple-roofed  circular  building,  the 
impofdn^  apnearance  of  which  with  the  splen- 
dour of  itA  blue  tiles  made  it  be  reswded  as  more 
important  than  the  other  altar  and  be  commonly, 
tboof^  efToneously,  style*!  by  foreign  visitors 
'The  Temple  of  Heaven.'  To  this  altar  the 
emperor  eomes  in  the  early  spring  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  the  laboms  of  the  year.  Here  also  he 
repairs  in  seasons  of  drought  to  pray  for  rain,  but 
without  any  pomp  of  state.  He  must  plod  his 
way  on  foot  to  the  '  fasting  place,'  and  there 
brood  over  hi.i  own  tsins  and  errors  of  government 
liefore  he  dares  to  ascend  the  altar,  A  short 
dihtanee  to  the  east  stands  'the  Altar  of  .Vi^'riciil- 
ture,'  in  an  enclosure  abont  two  milen  in  riri-um 
ference.  This  contains  four  ditlerent  ali  -.i  lu 
the  Spirits  of  tiie  Sky,  of  the  Earth,  of  tiie  planet 


Juj)iter,  and  of  the  old  Shin  Nmw.  Bnt  all  these 
spirits  are  honoured  and  sacrificed  to,  not  as  inde- 
{indent  powers,  but  as  'servants  of  Sfuing-Tl,* 
doinj(  his  will  for  the  j;oo<l  of  men.  The  planet 
lias  an  atlur  Inicau^  of  the  connection  which  the 
]K'iio<l  of  its  revolution  ha»  with  the  sexa^nar}' 
cycle.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  spot  i»  the 
ceremony  of  ploughing  which  takes  place  there  in 
the  i«|iring.  The  emperor  eomes  to  it  attended  h\" 
certain  oi  his  ^real  othiinls,  ami  turns  n\>  a  lew 
furrows  in  a  portiuu  ^ct  a|iart  for  him,  aa  an 
example  of  a^cnltural  imlii.'<try  to  all  his  people. 
Boine  of  the  provincial  magistrates  have  portion.^ 
assigned  to  them  for  the  same  purp4ise.  Tlie  cere- 
mony is  copied  and  grotesquely  perfomjeil  by  the 
authorities  throughout  the  cotinlty.  The  |irincipal 
Streets  of  the  Chinese  city  are  more  tluin  lOU  feet 
wide,  but  iJie  side  streets  are  mvre  lanes.  The 
streets  are  not  nsnally  pavetl,  and  aoemdin^'  t.o  the 
state  of  the  WMther  are  deep  in  mnd  or  in  dust. 
In  the  smaller  etreele  the  house<;  an<  misetaUe 
shantlcaj  in  the  main  streets  both  private  honses 
an<I  »h(ij»8  are  one-storj-  brick  eiliHces,  the  shops 
being  gay  with  paint  and  gilding.  The  slinjut  are 
o|ten  in  fmnt,  the  goods  beingoften  piletl  u]> outside ; 
and  many  trades  are  carriM  on  in  the  streets  or  in 
tentN  and  movable  shops. 
Amongst  places  of  interest  to  visitors  are  also  the 

various  government  oOicts,  tl  Id  offices  for  enter- 

taininj;  foreifjn  emlwimiii's,  and  tin-  le^rntiims  where 
!  nitice  isiil  the  foreipi  mini-tcrs  accredit<il  to  China 
j  actually  resiilc.     There  are  thri>e  Catholic  cenie- 
j  teries  { I'ortnpiesc,   French,  and   native)  and  a 
!  Ktissian  one;   and  (here  are  mission  buildings, 
Russian  and  other,  and  hospitals.     Free  scho4>ls 
art!  not  infrequent  in  the  city.     The  climate  of 
Peking  is  severe,  the  temperature  in  winter  Iteing 
front  26*  to  W      and  in  summer  the  heat  is  great, 
the  tJaermometer  rising  to  iu.1*,  though  the  nsnal 
summer  tenifierature  is  75°  to  90°. 

As  to  the  population  of  Peking,  Du  Halile  esli 
mated  it  at  awmt  three  millions  two  hundred  years 
sgn.  The  writer's  impression  u  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  I9th  eentniy  ii  was  under  n  miUion. 
No  donbt  it  has  floetoated  oonaideraUy  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  dynasty.  Dr  Williams,  after  living 
in  the  city  for  yearv  and  being  chargt§  d'affaires  m 
the  American  legation,  says  that  the  residents  most 
likely  to  form  a  correct  judgment  put  down  the 
entire  ixipiiLuiim  at  a  million  or  somewhat  less. 
'Noceiistis  retiinis,'he  adds.  '  are  available  to  prove 
this  (i;,'nrc,  nor  can  it  Ih'  slated  >^  hat  is  tlift  pro- 
portion of  .Matichns,  Mongols,  and  C'hine!<e,  except 
that  the  last  otitniimlK'r  both  the  others.' 

There  is  a  railway  from  the  tnonth  of  the  Pei-ho 
to  Tien  tsin,  and  an  extension  of  this  to  Tung-chow 
near  Peking  was  in  1888  decreed  by  the  emperor, 
Imt  snliseouently  countermanded.  In  1889  a  decree 
was  issued  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Peking  to  Hankow  on  the  Yang-tze  kiang,  out  in 
1891  no  efTect  had  been  given  to  this  scheme.  But 
Peking  has  now  fairly  extensive  telegraph  com- 
monieation  with  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire, 
with  Seoul  in  Coreaand  the  Russian  fruntiere ;  ami 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  cooneeting  the 
Chinese  telegraph  system  wttti  the  Siberian  linea 
in  the  Amnr  vafley*  and  so  establisliinff  telegvaphie 
commnnioatien  between  Pialdngand  Envope, 

Thoosh  there  fa  a  great  entral  Asian  trade  route 
from  Peking  to  Kulja  and  Semiretchinsk,  and 
though  the  commerce  of  Corea  is  restricted  to 
Peking,  the  trade  of  Peking  itaelf  is  inconsiderable, 
save  in  so  far  as  regards  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants ;  large  quantities  of  provisions 
are  <if  course  reqnired.  These,  like  other  neces- 
sjirics,  are  very  dear,  and  (thnngh  in  the  city 
there  is  n(>  tax  on  land,  houses,  i  r  ]  '  i  mal 
I  proj)erty)  many  of  the  people  are  very  poor  and 
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tniK«rable.  Tlie  manufactures  are  uniniportant. 
Tlie  govemiueiu  of  tlio  city  is  dwtinct  from  tbat 
of  the  ilffpartmi'tit,  uml  a'lniini'-toreJ  by  a 
»iU|)erintenuetit  (a  lii^'h  iniixTiJil  tuucliuiiary ),  a 
tiiavtir,  Dliiccn*  in  the  st'veial  quartern.  The 
(xjlice  lukve  .ifti'ii  trcmlile  in  ki'cping  or«ler ;  Hi>uie 
10.000  wiMit'iN  oi  iiiilitiM  arc  ijiiarti'icil  in  tlie  town. 
The  daily  /V/./f.'/  final ti\  a  paTiiphlet  of  sixty  Uy 
scMTity  |>!ij.'i'M,  iM  tin-  iuipi'riiil  official  journal. 
Since  there  hiv«  Ijcsen  an  impurial  university 
with  American  and  European  profcssnrx. 

As  to  the  re]>niacli  of  infanticide  which  haa  been 
current  H^niuHt  the  population,  Dr  Edkins  saj's  : 
'Infanticide  is  almost  unknown  in  Peking.  The 
dfiftd-fiwrt  which  travcntCH  the  Htreets  at  early 
morning  receives  the  butties  of  poor  children  dyin^' 
by  ordinary  causeN  and  who«e  |»arent«  are  not  alile 
to  baiy  iKem.  The  inothera  would  rather,  if  not 
wilUiur  to  k«ep  ibeir  infanl*,  carry  them  u>  the 
fonnduos  tHMpitela,  wbieh  an  wtoblkhad  in  iim 
1iin«r  MM  Outer  Citiet,  than  take  their  Uvea.  At 
pre!«ent  the  people  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
infanticide,  nor  i-<  this  atroeioas  eutttoni  known  in 
tin-  HiirrDUMtlinj?  countrj' ;  indeed,  it  exinta  only  in 
90IIU'  i>i()vince.s,  four  or  live  in  nunil»er.  The  dead- 
can  i~  in  connection  \\'n\\  tlie  foundling  hoopitals.' 

ijee  Ki-nnie'd  i*pA'»B.'7 mil/  Die  l'rkim>f*f  \)>^V>\;  William- 
•Oli'i  Jovrniii)  in  Sorlh  ( Vi wui,  es(>toiHl!j'  clia|>U-r  xvi., 
which  wa-1  contr-ibutwl  by  I>r  Kilkiin  (IH711);  Martin"* 
Ckintte :  III'  , I-  Hiliit  'ilioit.  /'/n7<ii«</;)A  >/,  ami  Ldli  r*  (ISfSl  ) ; 
Williams' It  Tlu.  iluidU  Kitxijdum  (r«viaeJ  oA,  ;  and 

other  works  cited  under  China. 

PelaKlns,  a  celehmted  hensiMrch  of  the  5th 
centurj-.  He  was  pru'wilily  bom  about  tlic  middle 
of  the  4th century,  in  Britain,  or,  according  to  some, 
ill  Brittaoy,  his  name  being  suppoaed  to  lie  a  <  ireek 
Tendering  (Pdagios)  of  the  Celtic  appellative 
Matgem  (*i«a-bom').  He  waa  a  monk,  but  he 
never  entered  into  holy  ordera.  He  settled  in 
Borne  about  4(10»  wheis  lie  eeeintt  to  have  been 
scandaliead  tqr  tbe  low  tonaaod  momla  tben  obtain- 
ing. Hie  iriawi  aeeim  to  liare  been  earij  developed ; 
and  daring  hie  etay  in  Rome  he  Mems  to  inve  given 
them  fall  exnremlon — ettpecially  in  bin  oommenUirieM 
on  tlie  Pauline  Epintles,  wliicli  wen-  puMisluHl  at 
this  time.  It  has  V'l'ii  retniirked  that  ais  d<»c'trinal 
tendencies  have  Momutliin;;  in  common  with  thiwe 
of  the  East+Tii  (^'hurcli,  an<l  may  therefore  Im  taken 
a!<  ithowiti;^  that  Kjcstorn  inlluencoit  were  Ntill  alive 
in  the  Hritinh  [hurclifs.  lJut  more  probably  hi« 
tlitiilo^'v  wa-s  tlie  ont\'(Miic  i*f  hia  own  devout  and 
earm.'st,  l)ut  narrow  ami  anti-speculative  mind. 
Jernnic  aixi  ()rll^<inH  t4>ll  t^ili>M  to  liifi  dificre<lit; 
bat  these  are  refuted  by  tlie  respect  with  which 
AuguAtine  always  speaks  of  his  character  and  con- 
duct. The  controversv  about  Felagianism  waa  not 
started  by  Pelagius,  but  by  a  devoted  dieeiple  of 
his.  In  Kome  lie  had  attached  to  hie  viewM  a 
follower  of  great  eneriry  named  Ccelestina*  probably 
an  Irish  Soot,  originally  a  lawyer,  who  was  practi)<- 
ing  in  Rome  when  Pelagius  came  thither.  He 
bMameamook,  and  acoompauied  Palaginfl  wherever 
be  went.  In  410,  after  the  sack  of  tlia  city  bv  the 
CMha^tbe  two  withdraw  to  Africa.  After  'some 
time  Belagios  made  a  pilgrimage  to  JeroRalem, 
where  he  met  St  .Jprome.  ("o^ltwtius  having  re- 
mained at  Cartha^f,  iuuL  sought  to  be  admitted  to 
ordination,  ids  iliH  trines  twcanie  the  subject  of 
di^tcuNNtoii.  uuil  in  a  .synml  several  opinions  aschljctl 
to  him  were  condemned  —  proceedings  which  intro- 
tluced  St  AugUHtinn  into  ilie  controvei-^y.  Moan- 
while  Pelagius  rcnminnl  at  Jerutuik'ni,  and  news 
of  the  pn>c«e<ling»  at  Carthage  having  Insea  wtrrietl 
t<i  Palestine,  in  415  ho  «'as  a<;cu»etl  of  heresy  l>efore 
the  !<yn<«l  of  .leniwileni.  As  a/lopt<Ml  by  Ctnlpstius, 
his  doctrines  seem  In  iiave  U'en  a  reaction  against 

Gnosticilun,  Mauucbuiism,  and  Fatalism,  in  tlie 
inteicsl  ae  heeoneeind  of  a  higher  niotaiily  tlm 


he  found  in  Rome.  The  Pelagian  heresy  was 
held  to  deny  original  sin ;  Adam's  sin  injured  Him- 
self only;  his  posivrity  arc  iMtrn  an  innocent  a«  he 
was  lietori)  the  fall.  Adam  would  have  died  e\  en 
if  lie  Iiu<l  not  ainneal.  Children  are  baptised  that 
they  may  l>e  imitMl  to  Christ,  not  that  tliey  may 
lie  ]uii>;ed  from  nrij^'inal  sin.  It  is*  ixts^ihle  to  live 
witlioii!  sin.  (inu'e  jtH  nM<!erst<w)d  l>y  the  ( 'ath<dic 
("inircli  was  not  reijnired  :  fitH-  will  and  the  teftching 
of  the  law  may  sulHce :  Pelagiu-t  did  not  grant  that 
the  will  must  l>e  moved  by  Ciod  before  a  man  can 
take  one  step  onwards  towards  life  eternal.  The 
essence  of  the  doctrine  is  a  view  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  that  may  be  calletl  lilierty  of  indlfTerences ; 
the  will  is  etjually  free  to  chouse  to  do  good  and  to 
do  evil.  This  freedom  is  fonod  also  in  heathens  ; 
ami  thus  natural  ability  lieightens  human  re- 
sponsibility, while  it  seems  to  diminieh  the  need 
of  divine  giiM. 

The  impeadiiDent  luled.  and  in  a  ^rnod  eubse- 
qnentlv  held  at  IMoepolik  in  tlie  aamo  year  Pelatfius 
evailcd  condemnation  by  accepting tiM decrees  of  the 
synwl  of  Carthage.  But  a  new  nynoA  of  Carthage 
in  416condcmneiTPelagiusand  Cn-le^tius,  and  wrote 
to  Po|ie  Innocent  I.  requesting'  his  approval  of  the 
sentence,  with  wldeh  reiinest  Innm-ent  eomplip<I. 
Zosimus,  the  succes.sor  <if  Innocent.  waveri'<l  ;  hut 
a  council  of  214  Idnhops  wai-  lield  in  ('artha;,'e,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  i'tflaj,'ins  were  furmaily  con- 
demned in  nine  c-iuions ;  and  on  n>ceipt  of  tliesc 
ZtMituns  reo|H'ned  the  cau«»,  cited  and  condenineil 
CVelestins  and  I'elai^'ius,  and  imlilished  a  decree 
adopting  tlie  cations  of  the  African  Council,  and 
requiring  that  all  bishi>ps  should  subscribe  them, 
under  i>ain  of  deposition.  Ninet«en  Italian  bishops 
refuseit  to  accept  these  canons  and  were  deposed. 
Thoir  leader  was  Julian,  Rishojt  of  Eclanam,  near 
Beneventnm.  Pelagius  himselt  was  banished  from 
Rome  in  418  by  the  Em])eror  Honorius,  and  he  and 
Ccriestins  were  a^niin  condemned  by  tlie  Council  of 
Epiiesus  in  4SL  The  date  and  place  of  the  death 
of  Pelagius  ai«  not  known.  The  meet  important  of 
the  writings  on  the  Pelagian  side  have  been  loet. 
Julian  is  chiefly  known  through  the  replies  of 
Augustine,  whose  anti-Pelagian  treatises  are  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  W.  Bright  ( 1 880 ).  Pelagius's  Four- 
teen  Books  of  a  ('oiniinntnri/  mi  Si  I'mil's  F.fii.itUji, 
his  Kpi»tle  to  l)i metriux,  and  Ids  \Ii mitnal  tu  I'opc 
Innocent,  included  liy  collect<tr.s  in  the  works  of 
St  Jerotiie,  are  nnicli  nmtilatod,  hut  yet  almost 
certjiinly  K't'i'iiine.   All  his  other  worka  have  boen 

lost,  e\ce])t  some  fraj;Tneiii«, 

Skmi  I'Kl.AiilANlsM  wivs  a  niodijication  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  tlie  IVlaKiaiis  as  to  the  oowers  of  the 
human  will,  ami  an  to  tlie  etl'ects  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  siiiteniatural  grace  of  G<k1,  and 
of  the  (livine  decree  for  the  predestination  of  the 
elecL  The  Pelagiaiw.  tiiscarding  alU^tlier  the 
tloetrina  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  idea  that 
the  powen>  of  the  human  will  had  been  weakened 
through  original  sin,  taught  that  man,  without  any 
superuaturd  gift  from  God,  is  able,  by  his  own 
natural  powm,  to  fnUil  tlie  entire  law,  and  to  do 
oveiy  aet  wUdh  ia  aoeaasaiy  lor  the  attainment  of 
et«raal  life.  The  eondemnation  ei  this  doelriue 
by  the  several  councils  held  in  the  early  part  of 
the  5th  centnrj-  is  capable  of  various  constructions, 
anil  lias  iH'en  in;:ed  hy  Home  to  the  extreme  of 
deiiyin}^  alt4Ji;i-t lier  tlia  lilierty  of  man,  and  con- 
\erniig  the  niiman  will  into  a  merely  nas-ire 
instrument,  wh«tlier  of  divine  grace  msm  tlif  one 
liand.  or  of  sinful  concupiscence  ui>on  the  other. 
Thu  writings  of  fst  Aii«ruRtine  on  tlii"  r»jnf rovi»r»«y 
have  l«H>n  diflerently  construed  liy  the  ilitl'crent 
Christian  eommunions,  and  the  sjime  iliveisiiv  of 
opinion  esist<Ml  in  Ids  own  day.  .Ainoiij:  lliose 
who,  dissenting  from  the  extreme  view  of  PelagiuB, 
ai  the  eane  ttme  did  not  go  to  tha  full  Icagth  of 
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tbe  AugUHtinian  writings  in  oppoeition  to  Pelftf^UH, 
were  iMime  miniks  4)f  the  Mouthern  pixivinw*  of 
Gaul,  (iiiil  ewii  ;  1  Jli  of  Marscillt's.  vliciici'  ilu-ir 
»(clt<M)l  wiv*  ('alli'<i  MtiKsilian,  fmnj  the  luttiu  iia.iue 
I  .l/'fjj,iVi<< )  (^f  tlint  city.  Of  thi'sr  Ii'uiliTH  the  chief 
WAH  a  priei«t  named  OaMian  ( JotuineH  CaHkianui* ), 
who  hati  l>e«n  a  deacon  at  Constantinople.  Of  the 
Ry^tem  which  he  nropotindeil  it  niav  lie  enungh  to 
»ay  tliat  it  upiielii  the  agfficieney  of  mati  H  natural 
power*  only  i^i  far  aa  nganU  the  lirat  aot  of  con- 
venioti  to  Go<l  and  tbe  initial  act  of  ima'ii  repent- 
ance for  sin.  Every  miui  naturally  jumteamtn  the 
capahility  of  heginning  the  work  of  self -conversion  ; 
b«ifc  for  all  ulterior  aet«,  ««  well  a«  for  the  com- 
ptatioD  of  justification,  the  awiatMice  of  God'fi 
(pnMteiadiapeiUHible;  The  Senai-Pelaglui  doctrine 
w  often  eonfiranded  with  tfaat  of  tbe  S&linietie  (see 
MOUMA)  school  of  Roman  CaUioUe  theology  ;  but 
there  ia  one  eMwntial  difrerenm.  The  latter  per- 
sistently maintain  the  necesAity  of  gnce  for  all 
8U|>ernatural  act*,  even  for  the  lieKinning  of  coti 
venion,  although  they  are  ;,'i'nemlly  rojiresentf'd 
an  agreeing  with  the  Setni  IVlH^iiiiiH  a-<  to  tin- 
iiitxio  of  e\|>laiuin^  the  frt'ciioni  of  tlit-  luiiimii  will 
jii'tiii);  uiiiiiT  the  inJltliTice  of  <livirie  j^rsirf,  The 
chi''f  writers  in  the  coiitroveixv  were  l'ro«|>pr, 
Hilriry.  and  FuljjemiuM :  atul  tlie  (|uestioii  w.-w 
referred  to  Celestine,  HiMliii|i  of  Home  in  4.31.  It 
ctmtiriTietl.  Iiowpvt-r,  to  he  a^'itatecl  in  the  West  for 
a  i'on!%iileralile  liine.  FftiiMtiiK.  Misliojiof  Keji  (  Riei 
in  the  liaa«»  Alpes).  towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  re*'ive<l  the  en-or,  and  it  wax  condonine«l  in 
ft  council  held  at  Aries  in  475,  and  still  later  in  a 
■ynod  (the  second)  held  at  Arausio  (Oran>^)  in 
525,  and  n^'ain  in  the  third  council  of  Valence  in 
690.  The  wunla  of  Augustine  were  fonnally 
Bptad }  bnt  the  tendency  whidi  pcodaoeit  Peia- 

 J  "-ini-WagbniMn  bwonea  reuppMred. 

PeUgiofl  by  Wiggers  (1833;  tiuu.  by 
■,Andevar,1840)i  Ja«obi(r842):  Wdfter(1866): 
(18SS) ;  for  Seml-Pd^ianiMB,  tbe  mniintra|>b  el 
OellkMi  (1826 );  abo  tbe  aitialM  AVOtMnmi,  lAaWRtm. 
Phkde.xt'h\tii>>»,  Siw,  Wilu 

Pclarifoninill.  a  >^nwMof  plant?*  of  tlie  natural 
order  liei  ini  ■  i  i  itu'luilin'r  iniiny  of  the  most 
favourite  green tioune  tlowers,  to  which  the  old 

feneric  name  (Icraniiim  is  often  popularly  given, 
'he  characters  which  distinguish  pelargonium  from 
geranium,  as  now  re^trictetl  hy  liotaniMts,  arc  given 
in  the  article  Geranium.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hnjie, 
of  certain  other  parte  of  Soath  Africa,  and  a  few 
are  nativee  «l  tlw  Canary  blaada.  Some  of  them 
are  hcr1>rtr»Mtns  and  aome  am  aCemless;  most  of 
them  ure  half  shrubliy,  Somie  haw  tulierous  root- 
atooka.  The  leavea  exhibit  great  variety  in  fonu, 
divuioiit  &a  The  flowen  alwaya  adbera  to  a 
eertaltt  typo  fa  fbru,  but  with  great  varietT  in 
Bue,  eoMur,  &e.:  th^  ara  alwaya  in  atalked 
ninheb,  which  ariaa  from  the  axila  of  the  leaves, 
or  in  the  atemleaa  kinds  from  the  miilst  of  the 
leaves.  In  no  genus  has  the  art  of  the  ^rarilenor 
priMluce^l  more  striking  result*  than  in  diis;  a.nd 
the  numlier  of  heaniiml  hyTiriiU  and  varieties  is 
very  great.  »ome  of  them  excelling  in  beaut)' any 
of  tlie  ori;,'inul  -pe<  ie-«.  Some xpecies not  po«se>-iii;; 
mueii  litMiiitv  of  (lower  are  rn!ftvat«<l  for  th»"  ^'rale 
fill  o<lour  of  their- le:ne«,  which  in  «oine  re^eiiililes 
that  of  rme«,  in  others  that  ot  apples,  lernons,  vVe.  ; 
whilst  that  of  niaii\  siieei"9  in  rather  uniileasant. 
The  cultivation  of  |>elargoninm!i  in  -siintilar  to  that 
of  other  (Joraniacea'  (ne««  Gkrami  m  i  A  few  of 
the  species  endure  the  ofien  air  in  the  south  of 
England ;  many  are  planted  out  in  summer  even 
in  Scotland.  Water  must  be  liberally  supplie<l 
to  pelargooinma  dnriitg  the  time  of  llowering  ;  hut 
no  plant*  moira  ationgly  require  a  period  m  mt, 
■nd  watar  maat  thea  m  vety  sparingly  ii^ven. 


Tlie  Hliruliliy  and  cuVshrublnr  kindH  are  easily  in- 
crea-Hi-d  liy  c-uttinpi  either  of  the  liranehe-^  or  tlif» 
rontf*.  ftout  jiieiH's  of  til'-  latter  lit'iti;,'  the  riio-.t 
tit  for  the  purpose.  Siimls  >oil  and  l  ery  tiuMleralt: 
^u|l|llieK  of  water  are  ie'|iiisite  till  tie-  cuttings  are 
root«!*l,  when  richer  soil  ami  a  more  lilieral  supply 
of  water  are  needed.  The  tubemn*  rooted  species 
are  inrrea««d   by  cttttioga  of  the  rootit  and  by 

Pela8|clam«  a  term  aomewhat  vavionaly  need 
for  oertAin  inhabitant*  of  ancient  Giwce.  In 
Homw  the  Pdaai^  aeem  to  have  been  an  noim- 
(Kirtant  Uilw  Uting  to  ThesKaly.  Herodotna  aeema 
to  regard  the  Pelasgi  not  as  Hellenic,  but  as 
barhfmaas  who  had  occupied  Hellas  or  |)artM 
of  it  ere  the  Hellenes  came  thither  (see  GREECE, 
Vol.  V.  u.  386  J.  Mo«lem  students  have  also 
inter]'rete<i  the  term  ilitferently.  Some  regard 
the  I'ela^triiinH  hj*  the  pre- .A r> an  «iocMpant«  of 


pr 

(JmH'e,  (tther>  as  the  Graico- Italianc  i.e.  the 
common  arict^tor>  of  the  Greeks  and  llikliann. 
The  truth  in  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  jire  .Aryan  occupa7i(."<  of  tireete,  or  of  the 
(Ineoo  ltaliati^.  or  of  the  builders  of  Cytloi>ean 
works,  and  that  there  are  no  reawn"*  for  identiiyinK 
any  of  them  with  the  insignificant  triU*  of  Pelasi^ri. 
Then  'Cyclopean'  (or  les*  frequently  '  I'ela.*>giati ') 
is  a  narne  ap^dieil  to  certain  arehitcctnral  works 
in  Greece,  wliich  probably  date  from  liefore  1000 
U.C.,  and  are  wholly  unconnected  in  point  of 
evolution  with  any  style  of  Greek  arehitecture 
subsequently  developetl.  The  characteristic  which 
diatineniahw  Oreiopeaii  work  from  any  other  form 
of  aNoiteetnie  la  tbat  iteooMata  of  huge  imlygonal 
atoaea,  whkh  may  or  may  wit  be  ao  amnged  as 
to  fit  falo  one  another  witnont  interaticea  tequiring 
lamer  stones  to  fill  them  up,  but  which  are  always 
hewn  and  are  always  kept  in  their  places  not  h>' 
means  of  mortar  or  any  other  binding  substance, 
but  by  their  own  great  weight.  On  the  other  hand, 
work  "of  this  kind  is  not  necessarily  nneient  :  other 
considerations  than  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  lue 
nMpiisite  to  date  it.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  (ireece  -. 
siToilar  reninin«  are  ta  He  found  in  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Sicily.  Sardinia,  Sj  .uri.  vV  ,.  a.s  well  a.s  in 
Gn*eco  and  Italy.  The  most  imjiortant  ancient 
Cyclojtean  works' in  Greece  are  the  walls  of  Tiryiis, 
PsophiB,  and  Mycena*,  the  Lion  Gate  and  so  caile<l 
Treasuries  (graves)  of  the  latter  place,  and  a 
(probable)  temple  on  Mount  Ocha.  The*e  Cyclo- 
piean  walk  (especially  at  Tiryns)  were  so  thick 
as  to  allow  jndleries  to  be  run  lengthwise  through 
them.  At  Tiryns  window-lilw  openings  look  down 
from  these  galleries  on  to  tbe  town.  That  these 
galleries  served  the  purposes  of  fortification  iu  sumc 
wav  is  clear,  but  in  what  way  la  not  clear.  Tiie 
walls  are  broken  bv  gate*,  of  woidi  the  heat  Icnown 
la  thi  oelehnited  Lion  Gata  at  MyeauA  In  thb 
farm  of  doorway,  in  order  to  relieve  the  preaaure 
on  the  lintel  {which  rests  horizontally  on  Ihc  per- 
nendicular  stone  dooqiosts),  a  triangular  space  is 
left  above  the  lintel,  and  tliis  space  is  filled,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lion  liate,  with  a  .sUih,  on  which  are 
sculptured  the  figures  of  two  aninialH  (not  lion- 1 
ranipHnt.  one  on  either  side  of  a  pillar.  'I'liinqUHni- 
heraldic  dcure  is  undoulitedly  of  oriental  origin,  or 
imitated  from  some  .\-»syriaii  mtslel,  but  proves 
iiothinj;  its  to  the  ()ri;^iii  of  the  arehitecture  or  its 
hiiiMers,  'riie  same  means  for  reltevitif:  the  prwusim? 
on  the  lintel  is employoti  in  aiK-ieiit  remains  in  Corn- 
wall. The  Treasuries  or  tornlis  are  nnder>;rouiid 
chamls^rs  in  the  shai>e  of  lice-hives,  vaulie<l  with 
overlapping  8t«mes,  ami  approached  by  a  narrow 
passage  through  the  side  of^  the  hill  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  int<>rinr  was  ornamented  with 
plates  of  bronie  attachiHl  to  tiie  masonry.  Tbe 
term  Cytiioifmn  waa  applied  by  the  Oreeka  to  thla 
kind  of  aivlittaetiiM  on  the  atnngth  of  the  popular 
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etynjology  of  the  tenn :  cyrloftfji  =  bnildcn  «#  A 
'cycle,'  or  ring-wall.    See  Cyclopes. 

PelayOi  said  to  have  U>«n  the  fintt  ChrintiaD 
king  of  Spain,  Menu  to  bftv«  made  heed  againet 
the  Arabit  in  Aatoriae  (q.T.)  in  the  Stb  oantoiy. 
See  Spain. 

Pelesch*  a  royal  eutle  of  BoamaiiiA,  built  by 

Doderer  of  Vienna  in  1873-84,  in  a  romantie  situa- 
tion on  the  Honth  Mdc  of  the  Transylvanian  Aljis, 
7')  milt's  N.  of  lluchare-Ht. 

Pelew  Islands,  aluo  Pa  lav,  a  group  in  the 
Pacilic  belonging  to  Spain,  lie  .'^outh  eattt  of  the  Pliil 
ippinw,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Caroline 
.YrdiiiH-lago,  with  wliicli  they  areiwmetiiuei*  classed. 
There  are  about  twenty-five  iMlandH,  niountainoua, 
%roode<i,  and  surrounded  with  coral  reefa.  Total 
area,  170  so.  lu.  The  principal  ia  Babelthoo^or 
Babel  top.  The  soil  ia  rich  and  fertile,  and  the 
dimato  Iwalthir.  Bread-fraitk  eoeoa-nnte,  ■agar' 
cane,  palme,  nnea'Duli,  yaaw,  Ac.  an  grawa. 
Tnrtlee,  trepaog,  aod  Mi  aboaad  oa  tba  eoaata. 
The  inhabitant*,  aboat  10,000  la  avmber,  are  of  the 
Malay  race.  The  men  go  enUraly  naked  and  the 
women  nearly  m.  They  are  deacribed  as  being 
g<MKi-natured.  and  have  |>ecaliar  8f)cial  in.stitation» 
—the  women  too.  Tlie  island*  were  ditioivered  by 
the  S|iaiiianls  in  ir>43.  ami  visited  again  in  1696. 
See  Seiiijier,  Dk  I'dliiutiistln  I1H7.T);  Kuhary, />M 
tozidl'ii  Ki)irir/ituiiifi'n  lirr  Piiliturr  (1885)|  aad 
Marche,  Lu^on  rt  I'aionan  ( I'arin,  IS87). 

IPcUukin*  TiiK  Family  of,  takes  its  name  from 
a  castle  and  lordship  in  the  north -eaatoi  Henfofd, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  ia  tiM  penon  of 
Sir  Thnnaa  Pelfaam,  who  in  1706  wae  ereatad  Baron 
NhaiB,  aad  maniad  Lady  Grace  Holies,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Clara.  Hia  aaeoesMMr,  Thomas  Pbl- 
HAH  HoLLBB,  Dttke  of  Newoaatie,  and  adniatar  of 
the  first  two  (ieor^,  waa  born  in  1603,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1711  he  sncceedeii  to  the  vast  estates 
of  his  maternal  uncle  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
next  year  to  the  peerage  of  liL*  father,  tiie  lirst 
L<iril  i'elhain.  (leorge  1.  rewarded  liiii  nerviceM  l)y 
crr.itiii;,'  liiiti  Earl  of  Clare  (1714)  and  Duke  of 
Ntiwc;i.-(tlo  in  Northnnil>erland  (1715).  He  wjih 
inaile  Loril-lieuteiiiitit  of  MiiMlosex  and  Nottin^' 
ham.  and  a  Knight  of  tiie  (Jiuicr  in  171H,  and  in 
the  !*anie  year  he  married  Ladv  Hnirii-tta  (iodol- 
phin,  granddaughter  of  the  great  .Marllnirough. 
In  I75S  he  Buccectled  Carteret  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  held  the  office  continuously  under 
Walpole  aad  Ida  aveoe»<on«  for  thirty  years, 
although  a  man  of  no  particular  ability  except  in 
parliamentary  tactics.  Ia  17iVt  he  suoceedeci  his 
brother,  Henry  Pelbam,  as  premier,  but  retired  in 
November  1^56  to  give  place  to  the  Duke  of 
Uavoaahire,  himaelf  being  rewarded  with  tba  title 
off  Dake  df  Neweaatle-nndar-Ljrma,  with  apedal 
remainder  to  the  Earl  of  LuMola,  Us  niece's 
husband.  In  July  1737  he  waa  ania  premier, 
and  compelled  to  'take  the  fimt  Williaro  Pitt  into 
his  mini«tr>'  and  to  give  him  the  lead  in  the  Honse 
of  Conunon«,  and  the  sui»retne  <liri'<'tion  of  the  war 
and  of  foreign  affairs.  A  ^uccewsion  of  brilliant 
victories  folluxveil —Newcastle  lieing  only  nominal 
hea<l  of  tlie  aditunistration — ami  the  great  com- 
moner ha«l  ahno.st  liron<,'lit  tiie  war  to  a  KucceHstuI 
terniinati<m,  when  the  acci'?«Nion  of  (lenrgo  III.  li-d 
to  tiie  resignation  of  I'itt,  and  the  repliweiiient  of 
Newcawlle,  in  May  176'2,  l>v  Lord  Hiit<>.  a«  head  of 
the  ministry.  Newcastle  decline<l  a  proferred  pen- 
sion, with  the  remark  that  if  he  could  no  longer 
serve  he  woold  not  burden  his  country.  In  the 
Rockingham  ministrj',  formed  in  176o,  he  filled  for 
a  few  months  the  office  ol  Pllvy  Seal.  He  died 
in  Aogost  170B.— Hia  yonager  brother,  Hmby 
PiLHAii  (l600-17M)b  took  an  aotfta  part  ia  sap- 


praasing  the  reix-Ilion  of  1715,  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  i7'2-4.  and  wan  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  Wallxile.  In  174.'l  lie  wa.-*  made  head  of 
a  ministry  as  ViiMt  < 'oinniitwioner  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  ol  tiie  KxelRHjuer.  Events  during 
his  miniKtrj'  were  tlie  war  of  tlie  Austrian  micces- 
siou,  the  .lacoliiie  rebeliiuu  of  liie  -t."),  the  success- 
ful  financial  hill  of  MTyk)  (see  CKoHtiK  II.),  the 
reform  of  the  calendar,  and  I>4ird  Hard  wick's  Mar- 
riage Act.  His  father's  ducal  title  descended  to 
Henry,  aiath  Earl  of  Liaooln,  whoaa  great-graad- 

son, 

Hknkv  Pklham-Clinklv,  hfth  Lhike  of  New- 
castle,  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  bora  22d 
Miqr  Mil,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfonl. 
He  represented  South  Nott«  in  parliament  from 
1832  to  1846,  when  he  was  ousted  oy  the  influence 
of  hia  father,  tha  foarth  duke^  for  anpportiag  Sir 
Rbfawt  IM  Ia  hia  ft««-trada  meaanim  Ha  waa  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasaiy  in  the  brief  CeaaerratiTa 
administration  of  !B3i-S5,  and  Pint  Oomnilaahioer 
of  Woods  and  ForestH  in  the  Peel  administration, 
1H41-46.  He  waa  then  made  Irish  Secretary-,  hut 
went  out  of  ntlice  with  his  chief  a  few  moiitiis 
afterwanlf.  He  «iiccee<led  to  the  dukedom  in  lH."il, 
and  retiirne<l  to  otliee  in  18o2,  lillin^  tlie  pout  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ilie  ColonieN  in  tiie  .AlH'rdoen 
g<»vernnieiit.  Tin'  war  with  Ku^->ia  liroke  out,  and 
1(1  dune  ls,")4  it  wa»  founil  neces»ary  to  create  a 
Sfi  iL'tarv  <d  State  for  War,  and  the  new  office  was 
assigned  to  Neweaxtle.  The  terrible  sufferings  of 
the  British  army  l^efore  .Sehastojjol  in  the  winter 
months  of  1854  raiiw^l  a  storm  of  jsipular  discon- 
tent, and  when  the  House  of  ConimonM  determine«l 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  duke 
resigned.  Newcastle  was  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
Hec<md  administration  of  Lord  Palmentoa,  and 
held  the  seals  with  general  approval  from  18S0  till 
his  death,  1 8th  OctoMr  1864. 

Pelican  ( I'deeanwi),  a  genus  of  birds  compris- 
ing a  family,  Felecanidie,  having  a  ver\'  long,  large, 
flatteneil  hill,  the  iiiiper  iiiaridihle  terminated  oy 
a  t>trong  hook,  wiiicli  curves  over  the  tij)  of  the 
lower  one :  Iwneatli  tlie  lower  iiiaiulilile  a  great 
[Miuoli  of  iiake<l  t>kin  in  aiijK'Miled  ;  the  tongue 
IH  verv  sliort,  anil  almost  nnliiiientary  ;  the  face 
and  lliroat  are  nake<l,  the  wiiig.s  of  iiioclerute 
lengtii,  tiie  tail  nuindetl.  The  sin-cieM  are  widely 
diHtrilmteil,  frequenting  the  shores  of  the  sea,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  lish.  .Although 
birds  of  powerful  wing,  they  are  seldom  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  Isind.  All  of  them  are  birds  of 
large  ska  They  take  their  prey  by  hovering  over 
the  water,  and  plunging  u|ion  it  when  it  appears. 
They  often  lly  in  large  tlock.s,  ami  the  sudden  swoop 
of  a  Hock  of  pelicans  at  a  xhoal  of  fitdi  is  a  striking 
and  beautiftil  sight  They  store  up  their  pix>y  in 
their  poneh.  from  whieh  thay  bring  it  out  at  leisure, 
either  for  their  owaaathig  or  to  Teed  their  young. 
The  pouch  ia  capabla  of  being  wrinkled  ap  into 
small  size,  and  of  being  greatly  distendod.  Tha 
Common  I^elican  ( P.  onocrotalus)  is  as  laige  aa  a 
swan,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh  eoloar,  aad, 
ill  olil  liirils.  the  iireawt  golden  yellow.  Tha  qoiil' 
teniliers  are  lilaek,  Imt  are  scarcely  seen  except 
when  tiie  ^viii^^s  an-  expanded.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  eastern  iiart.s  of  Knio|K.' ;uid  of  iiiaiiy  part.H  of 
.\^i.i  and  .\lrica,  and  frec|ueiit»  lM)th  the  seacoiu*! 
and  also  rivers  antl  lakf^s.  It  makes  a  nest  of  gnuw 
on  I  lie  ground  in  some  retirwl  sjKit  near  the  water, 
often  «m  an  island,  and  lays  two  or  three  wliit«i 
eggs.  The  parents  are  wiid  to  carrj-  water  to  their 
young,  as  well  as  foo<l,  in  their  pouch.  Dining  tlie 
night  the  pelican  sitj*  with  its  bill  resting  on  its 
breast.  The  nail  or  hook  wliich  terminati's  the  hill 
is  red  ;  and  it  has  been  anppooad  that  the  fahle  of 
the  pelicaa  iaediag  Ito  jmag  with  blood  from  its 
own  braaat  origiaated  in ilebaUt  of  pressing  tiie 
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bill  upon  tlif  ItreiiMt  in  onler  t\iv  mure  eanily  to 
empty  the  poucli,  when  the  re«I  tip  nii);ht  lie  mijt- 
tikken  for  hhxMl.  Another  exjihinntion  it*  tliat  the 
characteristic  Iihh  lieen  trHn»terre<l  to  tlie  pelican 
from  the  flamingo,  which  <Io«n  iliNchar)^  into  the 
mouthii  of  \tn  younj;  a  blo<Mly-looking  K(><'n>tion 
which  it  tliMj^orjjes  (see  Noteji  tind  (Jiterim,  I8ti9, 
ii.  n.  361 ).  Anil  lon^;  *\nev  Sir  'riioiiKu*  Browne 
in  Vitlgtir  Errors  iwinted  out  that  the  carvinga 


Pelican  { Peletanut  onocrotaiug). 


and  nictures,  ecclesiaRtical  and  herahlic.  of  the 
so-called  |M>lican  feeding  its  yonng  with  it«  own 
blood  were  by  no  means  quite  like  a  |M>licAn, 
and  noted  that  a  like  tale  waa  told  by  the  Kgyp- 
tiano  of  the  vnltnre.  The  ntory,  which  wan  unknown 
to  the  clamical  writen,  Heeni8  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt ;  and  the  lo\-e  of  the  vulture  fur  itn 
young  wan  i»n>vprbial  there  (see  Acfulemy,  1884, 
1.  p.  97).  Tlie  Kufous-necke<l  Pelican  (/*.  fiisrun) 
aboundn  in  the  Wt^st  Indies  and  in  many  parts 
of  America.  Other  species  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  ami  in  some  places  the  num- 
tier  of  pelicans  is  prodigious,  particularly  in  some 
of  the  most  southern  ]iarts  of  the  world.  See  also 
Heraldry,  Vol.  V.  p.  664. 

Pelicail'llNh  (Eiiry pharynx  pfJecanoidei),  a 
remarkable  deep-sea  Teloostean  fish,  tlescribed  by 


Pelkan-fi«h  {Kurypharyruc  pcieeanoide$). 


Yaillant  in  1882.    The  body  is  somewhat  eel  like, 
and  w  fringed  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  middle 
line  with  spinouH  rays.    It  is  the  region  of  the  i 
jaws,  however,  which  is  most  remarkable,  the  ga|H>  I 
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is  so  enormous.  The  fish  probably  engulfs  small 
animals  in  whale-like  fashion,  but  at  the  Ixittum 
of  the  sea  instt^ad  of  at  the  surface.  (Sill  and  Ryder 
discovcreil  a  similar  form,  On*troMtomH*  (xtirdii,  in 
I88.'i,  in  which  the  mouth  again  sugp><>tH  a  |i4>lican's 
|>ou«-b.  The  e<iually  strange  .Saccophar>"ngida*  arc 
I>erha|)«  alliiHi,  imt  the  jaws  are  less  enormous,  and 
the  animals  are  notable  fur  swallowing  fishes  larger 
than  thcinM'lvos. 

Pelloil«  the  ancient  nnme  of  a  wissletl  moun- 
taiii-niiigf  in  Thessaly,  exteiuling  along  tlie  east 
coast.  Acconling  to  the  myth,  tlie  Titaii.4,  in  ordei 
to  scale  01ympii!«,  the  alssle  of  the  g<HlH,  placed 
()ssa(q.v.)  on  the  summit  of  Pelion,  the  highest 
|K?ak  (5310  feet)  of  the  range.  Its  sidi-w  and  sum- 
mit have  always  lieen  clutlied  with  forests  of  oak, 
chestnut,  beech,  elm,  plane,  and  pine ;  it  was  of 
Pelion  timls^r  that  the  Argo  (sec  Ah<J0NAVTs)  was 
built.  The  Centaur  Chinin  had  his  home  on  this 
mountain. 

P^IiHMier.  Amahle  Jean  JAr(^i.'E.s,  Dnc  de  Ma- 
laklu»tt,  Mantiml  of  France,  was  bom  6tli  Nuvenilier 
17!M,  at  .MaMiiiiiie,  near  liouen,  and,  having  |uuts«Ml 
successfully  through  the  colleges  of  Lii  KU'che  and 
St  Tyr,  eiiU're<l  the  army.  He  served  on  the  staff 
in  S|)ain  in  iS'i.'i,  made  tne  campaign  '^f  the  Morea 
in  1828,  j(»ine<l  (be  first  ex|HMlition  to  Algiei-s  in 
183()  as  major  of  cavalrj',  and  in  18.19  returned  to 
Algeria  with  the  rank  of  lieul^'nant-colonel.  In 
1845  he  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  sulTo- 
cating  inui-e  than  500  Aralis  who  t<M>k  refuge  in 
caves  in  the  Dahra.  By  18.'V0  he  hail  attained  the 
rank  of  (leneral  of  Division.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  war  in  1855  be  was  given  the  command 
of  the  first  coqis,  and  wsin  sHcce«Hled  Marshal  Can- 
roliert  in  the  chief  command  Wfore  Seltast^ipol. 
On  8th  Septem)>er  he  stonne<l  the  Malakhotf,  the 
key  of  SebBsto|>ol,  for  which  exploit  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  niartthal's  baton,  and  on  his  return 
to  France  was  created  Due  de  Malakhotf  and  a 
i»enator,  and  receive*!  a  grant  of  100,000  francs. 
In  1858  he  came  to  London  as  the  French  anilias- 
saalor,  but  resiu^ied  his  |io«t  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  named  govenior  of  Algeria,  where  he  died 
on  '22d  Mav  1864.  See  Sir  E.  Hanilev,  Thr  War  in 
thf  rriiiifti  (\m\). 

Pelitic  StrnctnrCt  in  (;eolog\-,  applied  to 
rocks  which  have  a  texture  like  that  of  dried 
mud. 

Pella«  the  ancient  capital  of  Mace<lonia,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Philip  II.  and  Alexan<ler  the 
Great,  was  situatitl  in  (he  midst  of  marshes,  a  few 
miles  NW.  of  Thessalonica,  which  stixid  half-wav 
lietween  it  anil  the  head  of  what  is  now  the  Gulf 
of  SalonikL  Its  royal  castle  had  wall-|>aintiiigs  by 
Zeuxis. 

PeliiUCra  (Ital.  jxJlr  mjm,  '  nnigh  skin'),  a 
diM-AM\  uiikniiwii  prior  to  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century,  wbicli  is  common  among  the  |KNiH4uitry  of 
Norlliern  Italy,  and  occurs  also  among  the  same 
class  in  Corfu,  Uoumania,  the  I^Antlew  ami  (lironde 
in  France,  and  Ovirdo  and  els«>where  in  Spain. 
Hut  the  headquarters  of  the  tlisease  are  in  (he 
northern  and  north  central  provinct's  of  Italy  ;  it 
is  unknown  (o  (he  south  of  Konie  and  in  the 
iKinnds.  I(  is  an  error  (o  d«>scrilM'  jiellagra  as  the 
result  of  jioverty  alone  (<i  call  i(  il  detirin  dftlu 
mixrria  ;  it  is  dearly  traceable  to  (he  use,  as  (be 
staple  diet,  of  damaged  and  unwholesome  maize, 
gatlieretl  liefore  it  U  ri|>e,  and  stonsl  cai'eles»<ly — 
often  in  cellaiit  or  pits— in  its  wet  state.  The 
disease  makes  its  ap|>earance  in  spring,  in  the  form 
of  a  reddish-brown  rash,  which  smarts  painfully 
where  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  lis  on  th*.'  bare 
han<ls  and  feet ;  towards  autumn  this  disap|iears, 
i  leaving,  however,  hanl,  dry  sisils  on  (lie  skin,  and 
I  returning  with  increased  cletennination   in  the 
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wing  spring,  iirul  a^iiiti  in  finli  siKccssivp 
year,  till  tlie  nkin  I>woiiich  >»lirivell«»il  ntjil  yoUow, 
or  even  hlack  in  CL'it.iin  H|)<its,  and  the  UhIv  i« 
reduced  to  a  iiiniiiinititHi  MtAt*-.  A  Ituriiiii);  feeling 
in  the  mouth  ami  Imiwi-Is  ih  an  accompanying 
Hvmptom,  and  profuM  diarrhu-a,  alung  with  a  rapid 
waiting,  and  dnfmy.  Is  a  frpqnent  cauii«  of  death. 
Aa  the  di»eii«e  progrcMM  disordera  relatuiK  to  tli« 
nervouH  Hy»teni  gradnally  develop,  and  ealiniiiato 
in  Biehuicholy,  imliecility,  or  mania ;  death  often 
•nrnw  from  deliriam,  or  the  wretched  patients 
drw  oat  their  life  within  the  walla  of  an  aaylam. 
In  RoamanU  1  -12,  and  in  Corfa  3-2  per  1000  of  the 
pomilnlion  ia  nflected  ;  in  Italy  in  1887  there  ware 
S6te  deatha  from  ^llagra,  or  2-04  per  1000  of  the 
estimated  popnlation ;  oat  in  1881  the  proportion 
waa  4*8,  and  since  then  it  haa  ateaiUly  decreased. 
In  part  owing  to  the  number  of  hoHpitals  Imilt 
within  la(4>  yeant  for  the  special  treatment  of  this 
ili8en.H4\  s<M-  the  official  wvfoii,  Im  FlUagru  in 
ItalM  (Uonie,  1880). 

PellC8lilli«  Carlo,  caricaturist,  waa  bora  at 
Capua  in  1838,  came  to  Loudon  in  1865,  and  from 
1868  till  his  death  on  22d  January  1889  was  the 
'  Ai)e '  of  Vanity  Fair,  the  delineator  of  iU*  ininn- 
table  aeriea  of  eafUiona  of  celebritiea.  Eapecially 
good  waa  hia  stalaaMe  in  rod  plaatar  ol  llr  Lowe 
otanding  on  a  match-box  ( 1871 ). 

Pell  ico,  Silvio,  an  Italian  iH)et,  celeljrHte<l  for 
his  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  hy  the  AuHtriantt, 
was  bom  24th  June  1788,  at  Saluzzo,  in  IHe^lmont, 
and  was  educated  in  Pignerol,  where  hia  fatlier, 
Unorato  I'ellico,  a  Ijrrle  poat,  liad  a  ailk-^tor>'. 
In  his  wixteeiitli  year  ho  acconipaniiNl  lii*.  si»ter 
HoHina  (on  Ih'i  marriage)  to  Lyouc,  where  he 
r«aiained  until  Foscolo's  Sepolcri  awakened  in  him 
a  alrang  patriotic  feeling  and  an  imaiatilile  desire 
to  ntam  to  Italy.  Coming.  alxKit  1810^  to  Milan, 
he  waa  tramly  icedved  by  Vga  Foaoolo  and  Vin- 
c«nzo  Monti,  and  beeame  Preneh  tntor  in  the  mili- 
tary aehool.  Hia  tragediea  of  Laodamia  and  Frtut- 
cesca  da  Rimim  gained  him  an  honourable  name 
amongst  Italian  ]>net«.  He  also  translat«>4l  the 
Manfred  of  Hvron,  with  whom  he  liad  l>ecome 
lu-quaint^-^l.  id-  liied  in  j;iciit  intimacy  with  the 
nuixt  eminent  ]>nlriotH  and  autlim^  of  IIIktuI  views, 
and  t<K)k  an  active  part  in  a  periodical  calh'd  // 
Concil intone,  which  alter  a  time  was  supprenM-ii  on 
a<-count  of  its  lilw^ral  tone.  In  1820  he  wait  arrested 
oil  a  i  liar;,'!'  nf  ( ".u  I h umri'-in,  and  n«?nt  to  the  iirixon 
of  Sta  Margin'ritH,  and  Hfterwanls  to  the  1  ionibi 
at  Venice.  After  two  vears'  inuirisonment  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  had  his  sentence  com- 
muted to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  and  was 
carried  to  the  fortress  of  Spiellierg  near  RrUnn  ;  he 
waa,  however,  liberated  in  August  1830.  During  his 
impriftonment  he  had  written  two  other  dramas ; 
and  afterwards  he  publiahed  an  account  of  his 
snfTeriagi  during  hia  ten  years'  imprbtmnient, 
under  too  title  Le  mie  Prigioni  ( Fariai  1831),  which 
liaa  been  tiaaalated  into  maqy  langnagaai  Mid  has 
made  Ua  name  fHuiiiar  where  it  wooid  not  have 
been  known  on  aooeont  of  his  poetry.  Pellico's 
health,  never  rabast,  waa  permanently  injured. 
The  Marchtoneas  of  Banilo  receiveil  him  into  her 
house  at  Turin  aa  her  secretary.  Peliico  suhsi- 
i|uently  published  numenniH  tra;,'edi>->  and  other 
r>oem8,  and  a  little  catecliixm  on  the  dutif*  of  man. 
He  die«l  January  31,  1854.  See  the  Life  l,y  i  liiala 
(Italian,  1852)  and  that  by  Bourdon  ( I'ari.s,  7th 
e»l.  1879). 

PcUltOry.  or  Wall-PKLLITORY  { Parietaria), 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Urticeu^, 
having  both  uniaexnal  and  herroaphrodito  llowan 
on  the  aame  plant,  the  periaatb  of  Mk  IdBda  4-lid. 
The  CoBMB  Pdiitoiy  [P.  oJImMfiit),  wUeh  «««» 
on  old  walla  and  heapa  of  mbbUi  ni  Brftrai  and 
8flll 


PeUitory  {ParUtaria  officinali*). 


many  |»artH  of  F,iiro|>e  and  Asia,  is  a  ]>erennial 
herl*.  with  erect  or  ]>rostrate Btems,  ovate  leaves,  and 
i  n  c  11  n  h  ji  ic  no  u  s 
tlowerb.  It  some- 
titnm  attracts  at- 
tention from  the 
manner  in  which 
the  pollen  ia  oopi- 
oualy  diadiaised 
in  not  annmer 
dminran  elaatie 
mMMnt  of  the 
fikunentti  It  ia 
an  old  domeatie 
remedy  aa  a  din^ 
retic,  emollient, 
and  refrigerant, 
but  only  as  a  diu- 
retic is  it  really 
wrviceahle,  a  pro- 
jK-rty  which  de- 
penils  on  the  nitia 
It  ctrntaiuH. 

Pellitory  ok 
Spain  ( .1  naryrlu* 
jtyn  tfiriitn )  is  a 
plant  of  the  natural 
order  Conip<»<it«', 
of  a  genus  nearly 
alliiHl  toCamomile 
(q.v.),  a  native  of 
the  Levant  and  <rf 

Barbaras  and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries.  The  root  is  spindle- 
ahaped  and  detby,  and  whan  dried  ie  about  the 
tbiclcneM  of  the  littie  finger,  inodoronai  biealcing 
with  a  reaiuons  fractnra.  It  baa  a  veiy  peculiar 
taate,  aligbt  at  fint,  but  becoming  aeldalMia,  saline, 
and  acrid,  with  a  burning  and  tingling  aenaation 
in  the  month  and  throat,  which  continues  for  some 
time.  It  is  Kometinie«  used  in  meilicine.  It  is  a 
powerful  local  irritant.  'I'he  plant  cultivated  in 
(ierrnany  haa  mora  alander  roota  than  that  ef  the 
Levant. 

Pelop'idas*  a  celebrated  Theban  general,  of 
noble  di'wcent,  noted  among  his  fellow -citizens  for 
lib  disinterested  patriotism.  The  inviolable  friend- 
ship between  himself — one  of  tlie  richest  men  in 
Thebes— and  Epaminondaa— one  of  the  poorest— 
i.<<  among  the  most  beautiful  things  reeoided  in 
Greek  history.  In  382  B.C  he  waa  driven  from 
Thebes  by  the  oligarchie  partv,  who  were  supported 
by  the  bpartans,  and  waa  forced  to  seek  refuge 
at  Atbenst  whence  be  retaned  aecratly  with  a  few 
amoeiatee,  37V  B.C,  and  recovered  poaaiwion  of  Hie 
CMlmeia,  or  citadel,  slaying  the  Spartan  leader, 
Leontiadea,  with  his  own  hand.  Plutarch  gives  tu 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  adventur()u.<4  e.xiles  gliding 
quietly  in  di.sgiiise  into  the  ciiy  on  a  winter  after- 
noon, amid  liitter  wind  and  .-leei.  liaNin<;  lnH.ni 
clectwl  Bu-otarch,  in  conjunctinn  with  Melon  and 
Charon,  he  xet  a)M)ut  training-  and  ili^<  i{>linin^' 
his  tr<H)pK,  HO  that  they  noon  Ix  ranie  ,-i.s  lUrmidalile 
a.M  the  l.;ieed!einiiiiiiili-->,  and  wi-ie  >iiceew.-<f  ul  in 
fteveial  Hiiiall  eni-onntert*  with  llie  latter.  l\if 
'  HiuTvA  Iwitid  '  of  Tlielian  youth  lar;,'ely  contributeil 
to  the  victory  of  EpaminondaH  at  l^eiictia  {'M\  li.f. ), 
l>nt  failed  in  a  sulmequeiit  attack  (ui  S|>ar|ji  itHelf. 
In  the  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  the  cruel 
tyrant,  Alexander  of  Phenv  (388  ii.c),  Pelopiilas 
was,  aft«r  several  important  successes,  treacherously 
taken  prisoner,  when  in  the  character  of  an  am- 
haaaador,  bat  waa  rescued  by  Epaminondaa  in  the 
expeditton  ef  the  following  year.  He  waa  then  cent 
to  Snaa,  aa  ambaandor  raoia  Theli««,  to  eoonteract 
tha  Spartan  and  Atheniaa  intrigues  going  on  at  the 
oont  «f  Ftoria,  and  bore  Unauf  very  nobly  whilat 
thflM,  Hie  diplomacy  waa  awM— fnl   In  184  B.C. 
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a  third  expedition  was  planned  against  Alexander 
of  Pherii-,  who,  a»  iixual,  wo**  tlireat«iiinK  the 
ThexHalian  town8.  The  coniiiiaiid  was  uiven  to 
lVlo|»iilK.s,  and  in  the  Kutniner  he  niarcTie«l  into 
Thc»8alv,  where  he  won  the  battle  of  Cynosce- 
pliala>,  hut  woH  himself  killed  while  too  eagerly 
|Min«uin^  the  foe. 

l*eloponnesil8  ('the  isle  of  Pelopo'),  now 
called  the  Morca  (q.v. ),  a  |)enin8ula  which  foniie«l 
the  Nouthem  uart  of  ancient  Greecw,  Hellax  l*n»jier 
beinj;  situat'tHi  to  the  northward  of  the  i.stlimuH  on 
wiiich  mUmmI  the  city  of  Corinth.  See  (Jreece. 
The  whole  area  in  lesx  than  {KXK)  tn\.  ni.  Anion^ 
it««  nnx»t  in)^)rtant  cities  were  Sparta  and  Arj{»tH. 
S|Mirta  ac<|Uirc4l  after  the  MwHenian  war  a  deciile<l 
Bupreniacy  over  the  other  states,  and  disputed  the 
suprcMiaoy  with  AtlienH  in  a  war  of  aliniwt  thirty 
years'  duration  (431-404  B.C. )— the  famous  I'elo- 
ponnewian  war,  of  which  the  history  haa  been 
written  hy  Thucydides. 

PelopK,  in  (ireek  Mythology,  the  p«nds«)n  of 
Zeus,  and  the  son  of  Tantalus,  was  slain  by  his 
father,  and  scrvctl  up  at  an  entertainment  which  he 
gave  to  the  gculs,  in  onler  to  test  their  omniscience. 
Thev  were  not  deceive«l,  ami  would  not  touch  the 
hornhle  fwnl  ;  hut  Denieter.  al>»orl»e<l  with  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  dau;;hter,  Ht4-  |>art  of  a  Nhoulder 
without  olieerving.  The  gods  then  coinnian(le<l  the 
meniliertt  to  Ik-  thrown  into  a  <'aiildron,  out  of  which 
t'lotho  brought  tiie  lioy  again  alive,  and  the  want 
of  the  shoulder  was  HUnplitNl  by  an  ivoiy  one. 
.Acconling  to  the  legeml  most  general  in  later 
times,  PeiopH  was  a  I'hrygian,  wTio,  l>eing  driven 
by  llos  from  Sipvlos,  came  with  great  tr«>asur»'s  to 
tlie  |ieninsula  which  derivinl  from  hini  the  name  of 
i'elopiinnesus,  married  Hippodamia,  obtaimnl  her 
father's  kingdom  by  amquering  him  in  a  chariot- 
race,  and  l>ecame  tlic  father  oT  Atrcus,  Thvest«a, 
and  other  sons.  Itut  in  what  ap[iear  to  t>e  the 
oldest  traditions  he  is  represente<i  as  a  (ireek,  and 
not  as  a  foreigner.  He  wiissaid  to  have  revived  the 
Olympic  games,  and  wa.H  particularly  honoured  at 
Olympia. 

Pel'n  Flsh-OWl  {Srotoftelia  pelt),  so  nanie<l 
from  having  l)een  Mrst  ilifx-overect  by  Mr  Pel,  the 
Dutch  commandant  at  KImina,  it  ftiund  in  We»t 
Africa  from  Senegambia  to  CalMMUi,  and  in  the 
Zainl>esi  region  in  South  east  Africa.  It  measures 
alsiut  2  feet  in  length  :  il^n  wing  is  16J  inches  long. 
Its  colour  almve  is  a  deep  nifou>«  bay  crosscnl  witii 
numerous  irregular  Iwirs  of  black  ;  the  winp  is 
similarly  l>arr»><l  ;  the  uniler  surfat-e  of  the  l)o»ly  is 
light  bay  with  heart  .'^haiMil  bars  of  black;  the  oill 
is  of  a  dark-blue  lead  coUiiir,  and  the  iris  is  dark 
brown.  The  birds  from  the  Zamliosi  are  a  little 
larger  than  those  from  West  Africa.  The  nativ«>s 
regard  this  owl  as  a  fetish  bird  (sissessing  the 
|H»wer  of  destroying  whatever  it  l(S)ks  on  ;  and 
curiously  enough  its  presence  in  more  than  one 
locality  lias  l»oen  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  disease 
among  domestic  animals.  See  the  Ibis  for  lK.'i9, 
p.  44.'). 

Peltier  ElTert.  See  Electricitv,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  27rt. 

Peltry«  a  general  term  applied  to  the  trade  in 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  to  the  skins  theniselveM. 
It  is  understotMl  to  mean  only  skins  undresse*!, 
except  by  drying,  and  chielly  those  which,  when 
dressed,  are  calle<l  furs.    See  Fl'lt-s. 

PelUMiuni«  the  (!rc«k  name  of  an  ancient 
Egyittinn  city,  situated  at  the  north-eastern  atigle 
of  the  Delta,  an<l  imiM)rtant  as  the  key  of  Egynt 
on  the  .Asiatic  side.  The  casteni  mouth  of  the 
Nile  derived  from  it  the  epithet  Pelusiac  Its 
identity  with  Sin  of  the  Old  Testatncnl  and  the 
Greek  Sais  is  duubtful.    The  Ostium  Pelusiaruin  i 
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was  choked  up  with  sand  as  long  ago  as  the  Ist 
century  U.C.,  and  the  whole  district  ia  a  wihlemess 
of  sant)  and  marshes. 

PelviH.  This  term  is  used  to  imlicate  one  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  skeleton.  It  consists  of 
the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  the  innominate  or  haunch 
lx>nes.  Each  of  the  latter  originally  oonsiste<l  of 
throe  partM— ilium,  ischium,  pubis— which  have 
lieconie  fu.s(.>d  together.  By  the  articulation  of  the 
jiubic  Istnes  in  the  middle  line  anteriorly  the 
innominate  bones  form  the  anterior  and  lateral 
asfHH-ts  of  the  j»elvis.  Wedged  in  lietween  them 
jKjsteriorly  are  the  sacrum  anil  cwcyx.  Various 
{(owerful  ligaments  give  sup{M>rt  to  and  maintain 
the  pelvic  bones  in  |Hisilion.  Notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton,  the  ancient 
Greek  physician  ha<l  no  won!  wheri-by  to  designate 
it,  anil  Isitli  (ireek  and  Roman  ass<H-iated  the 
sacrum  and  cis^cyx  with  the  vertebral  column,  and 
tlie  innominate  lionea  with  the  lower  extremities. 


/  J 


V'm.  1.  —  Adult  Huiuan  Pelvis,  in  situ  ; 
a,  lumbtr  vertrlm  ;  6,  Mcnini :  r,  ciicryx  ;  d,  ilium  ;  t,  head  of 
fraiur  III  •ortabuluiii :  /,  pub4« ;  ir,  iichiuiu. 

The  lielvis  is  divideil  into  two  parta  by  a  plane 
which  exteuils  from  the  up(>er  margin  or  iiroinoiitory 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  upi»er  margin  of  tlie  articuia- 
tit»n  between  the  two  puLic  bones— i.e.  the  symphy- 
sis pubis.  On  the  inner  surface  of  each  innominate 
iHiiie  a  line  may  lie  liaceil  from  the  sacml  pnuiion- 
t<iry  to  the  symphysis  jiubis.  This  is  named  the 
ilio-|ioctineal  line,  and  it  heljis  to  complete  the 
circumference  of  the  plane  which  divides  ihe  iielvis 
into  two  iMirts.  The  spiuH>  tilnivr  this  plane  lies 
mostly  lietween  the  cxpandwl  iliac  Isines.  It 
belongs  to  the  alMloiiien  |>ro|>er,  and  is  named  the 
ftUse  [lelvis.  The  s|>{ice  below  the  level  of  the 
sacral  proimmlory  ami  ilio-|i«ctineal  lines  is  called 
the  true  jielvis,  and  certain  descriptive  terms  arc 
em|doyed  in  connection  with  it.  Thus  the  plane 
which  separates  it  from  the  false  jielvis  is  calleil 
the  iiilfl  or  hrim  of  the  tnie  |>elvis.  Its  inferior 
circumference  or  outlet  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx  to  the  inferior  iHinlerof  thejiubic  .Hym]ihyHis. 
and  from  the  one  ischial  tulierosity  to  the  other, 
lietween  the  ischial  tiilierosities  in  fnmt  and  ex- 
U*nding  forwanls  l«)  the  symphysis  there  is  the 
tiibpiihir  arch.  The  sp4U'e  lietween  the  itiltt  anil 
the  outlet  is  nametl  the  rarity  of  the  true  |»elvis. 
The  mea.HuremeritM  of  the  tnie  jtelvis  are  maile 
along  certain  definite  lines  which  are  applicable  to 
the  brim,  the  cavity,  or  the  outlet.  These  are  ( 1 ) 
the  <»H/ffr/-/«M/rnor  or  conjugate  diameter — i.e.  from 
the  mesial  line  in  front  to  the  mesial  line  lieliind  ; 
(2)  the  trittt.trfme  or  widest  diameter;  (.3)  the 
oblique  diameters— right  and  left.  Tlie»«'  extend 
from  the  articulation  Is'iween  sacrum  and  ilium  on 
one  side  to  tlie  farthest  |M)int  on  the  opjntsite  side 
of  the  mesial  plane.  In  the  erect  attitude  of  the 
body  the  plane  of  the  hrim  of  the  true  itelvis  forms 
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an  an^le  with  the  horizontal  which  varies  from  60° 
to  65'.  Tbas  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
liody  which  ia  coiuiuiinicated  to  the  Micruni  iM 
directed  downwaida  ftnd  transmitted  through  tlie 
iononiinate  bone*  to  the  beads  of  the  f<>niora,  and 
8o  to  the  inferior  •sttemitiea.  In  addition  to  the 
ligamenti,  nraiolee,  Uood-veaael*.  and  nerves  which 
eonatitote  the  aoft  parte  the  pelvie,  then  em 
eertaiB  ineeial  oi^un  which  iM  prewBt  in  both 
aene,  ana  othem  whkh  are  peaabar  to  each  eex. 

ThuH,  of  thotte 
ooiniiKin  to  both 
Nexf.H.  there  are 
till'  iirinftry 
hlruiiler  and  tlie 
rri-tiim.  Tilt' 
(irinaiy  Ma'iihT 
i»  jilaci'il  1  ichiiiil 
the  nyiiiiiiiv^iM 
puliiti,  anil  iiuly 
linet*  out  of  tlie 
|»elvi»  into  the 
abdomen  when 
contii<lerab]y  dis- 
tcn(h'<l.  The 
rectum— B  name 
applied  to  that 
part  of  the  ali- 


B'lult  iiiuli',  ttuJ  fi,  fi  ruali- 


whteh 

thrinig!)  the 
pclviw  is  (ilaccd 
im  tlic  fmnt  of 
thf  Nu-ium  anil 
coccyx,  a  short 
l«lvi».  (li^tanco  Itciow 
'.vliicli  it  termin- 
ates in  the  anus.  The  lnwcr  nt  rectum 
is  SUJiportcd  liy  two  niUsi  l.s  the  hnidins  mii — 
whicii  !<urriiunil  it  no  {Niiiiph  irly  an  in  funii  a 
(l<M)r  or  diaphragm  lor  the  iwh  i-..  In  aililit  Inn  to 
these  organM  there  nic  otherH  whii-h  arc  character- 
istic of  the  sexes.  In  the  male  we  Imve  the  ir-xi- 
cuhr  seminnlfs  an<l  the  jirottute  ijlaiul — the  hitter 
surrounding  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In 
the  female  we  have  the  uterwi,  uwvriu,  and  their 
variona  appendages.  The  diverse  functions  of  these 
organs  have  le<l  to  corn>H|K)ndiiig  and  well-marked 
differenoes  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  osseona  pelves 
of  the  aexea.  In  the  feiuale  the  bonea  are  more 
slender,  and  the  mnaeniar  hnpreBsions  lets  djatinet 
The  true  pelvis  haa  a  greater  bteadth  and  eapaettar, 
hnt  ita  peipendieahu-  depth  is  less.  The  mM  Ik 
more  nearly  circular ;  the  ischial  tnberoaitiea  are 
widen*  apart,  and  the  subpubic  arch  is  much  wider. 
All  of  these  difTerences*  indicate  M{)ecial  niodifica- 
tiono  in  connection  with  the  nccotit«itie«  of  child- 
Waring.  Alth(ni<,'h  tlie  (li  jith  of  the  cavity  of  the 
true  |K-lviM  steaiiil\  iiiercaiieM  from  childliood  to 
piiiM'ity.  vet  the  eliaracteristica  of  the  aoxoa  are 

(lisi-crtiiMe  e\4'n  at  liirtli. 

Itiit  not  only  docs  the  pelvis  diHplay  features 
w  hich  are  eharact+'ristic  of  (tcx  ;  it  also  prcmMit.t 
cliaraet<-rs  which  are  jieculiar  to  iniliviilual  laeeH 
of  niankiiiil.  In  this  held  of  study  a  great  aniotint 
of  valualile  work  Iioh  been  contributiMl  l>y  Sir 
William  Turner  of  Eilinburgh  University,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  reports  of  the  Challenger  expedition. 
In  determining  those  features  peculiar  to  race 
numerous  uieasnrements  have  been  niaile,  mostly 
in  relation  to  the  cavity  of  the  true  |»elvis  with 
itM  brim  and  outlet ;  but  many  of  the  external 
dimensions  of  the  entire  pelvis  have  also  been 
noted,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  individual 
bonea.  One  of  the  most  Talnable  of  the  external 
meaaavemeDta  ia  the  eonparisoD  hetween  the  naxi> 
ranm  height  and  hrmdtn  nf  the  entire  pelvis.  A 
common  reanlt  ia  obtained  by  the  foUowiug  formula, 


which  establiKhw  what  is  called  a  brratlfh- 

hriijht  iinlfx.  Another  index  of  great  iniport-ance 
\n  the  result  of  a  comparison  l»'t%veen  the  onjnnate 
and  tranxrersr  diameters  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
This  is  named  the  pelvic  or  brim  imfex,  and  ia 
obtained  by  the  fbnnnia,  ^  »<».  The 

lr»n»V(>r«'  ilium. 
mea»urenieiits  are  usually  reconleil  in  nallinietres. 
As  the  result  of  nuinermis  ineasitrenient-s  Sir 
William  Turner  has  devised  a  ela-^ilicution  of 
fwlves  based  upon  the  relation  of  the  conjugate  and 
transverse  diameters  at  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis 
— i.e.  upon  the  Mm  uukx.  Thus,  those  pelves  in 
which  the  con ju){ato  iianoter  of  the  brim  is  either 
lon;rer  thnn  tlie  transverse  or  clonely  approachcN  it 
are  naiiicil  dolichopcllic  (pellit,  the  CJreck  equiva- 
lent of  the  iiatio  pelvis,  'a  basin;'  and  dolichot, 
'  long '),  and  in  thia*  the  Iwim  index  is  above  95. 
When  Uie  transverae  diameter  at  the  brim  greatly 
exceeds  the  eanjogate  they  are  named  pltOypelltc 
{ptaijft,  'wide'),  and  the  brim  index  Is  below  flO. 
in  cases  where  the  transverse  diameter  is  not  greatly 
in  exces.*  of  the  conjugate-  i.e.  where  the  brim 
index  variw  U'tween  90  anil  {15,  Ixith  inclusive — the 
term  memtijtellic  (tiicsttttatoii,  ■  iniihllenioHt ')  is 
ap|>lie<l.  Crouping  the  |ielves  under  these  heatlings 
We  tiiiJ  that  such  races  as  .Australians.  Bushmen, 
Hottentots,  Kuftirs,  .Mahiys,  .\nilainan  Islanilers, 
&c.  are  i/oi'n-/n,/„  iiif\  Ne;.'roc-,  'rit.-ti.iiniiins,  New 
Caledonians,  \o.  nri'  iiir.sfili/ir/hr.  linlisli,  l"rerich, 
(Jerinans,  Euroj>e(uis  generally,  natives  of  India, 
Chinese,  American  Indians,  A,c.  are  pl<i(yj>cllir. 
These  results  arc  obtained  from  the  examination  of 
male  pelves,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
female  ptdvis  is  modified  in  its  diametem  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  qieelal  leqniiementB  of  sex. 

If  now  we  oorapare  the  human  pelvis  with  that 
of  the  lower  mammalia,  we  shall  find  that  the 
human  pelvis  ia  obafaeteriaad  by  breadth  and 
shallowness  and  the  greats  eapacuy  of  the  tme 
pelvis.  When,  therefore,  the  eo^j1lgate  diameter 
at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ia  longer  than  the  tnuia- 
verse— Le.  when  tlie  oelvia  ia  doliehopellio— an 
approach  is  made  to  the  eondition  whicn  prevails 
even  to  a  greater  extent  amon^r  thif  lower  animals, 
and  it  is  '  a  degraded  or  aninmlised  arrangement ' 
as  cornnaretl  witn  platypelllc  pelvis  of  Kuni|»eanH. 

We  liave  seen  that  in  man  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  is  transmitted  lo  the  lower  limits  through 
the  |M'lvis,  whereas  in  i|uiulrii|»eils  the  downward 
Iirt-^^siire  of  the  wei^'ht  of  the  trunk  is  <lilTerently 
disposed.  I )i)llhtless.  therefori-,  ihe  iiltitiiili-  linn 
great  intluence  in  controlling'  the  e\]iiinsion  of  the 
pelvis  ill  the  transverse  'llHiiii  ler  when  Ihe  ]>arts 
are  youne  and  plastic.  It  may  therefore  l>e  owing 
to  the  haiiits  anil  nio<le  of  life  of  the  black  races  in 
their  alnrnginal  state  that  their  pelves  approach  tbQ 
lower  tv(»e.  Take,  for  example,  the  aboriginal 
.Australian  who  sits  on  the  ground  embracing  his 
knees  with  bis  anus,  or  any  of  the  savages  whose 
favourite  attitu<le  is  'squatting'— i.e.  sitting  down 
with  the  bmly  lx;nt  forward  and  the  buttocks  rest- 
ing on  the  lieels ;  or  again,  when  in  pursuit  of 
k'ame  a  atooping  or  croaehing  attitade  ia  adopted. 
In  all  theae  poaitions  the  presanre  open  the  sacrum 
and  |>elvis  is  diminished,  and  there  la  a  tendency 
to  approximate  the  conditions  to  tboee  of  tM 
anthropoid  apes,  while  the  white  man  on  theothat 
hand  preserves  ihe  ereet  attitodo  whether  atudivg^ 
sitting,  or  walking. 

PCMba*  A  coral  island  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Uaa  00  mUea  NE.  of  Zannbar  Island,  has  a 
length  of  4S  milea  and  a  bnaiith  of  4^ ;  area,  372 
aq.  m.  Tliera  are  niunerona  bays  on  the  eaat  coast ; 
on  one  of  them  stands  Uie  duel  town,  Chaka.  The 
inhabitants,  10,000  in  number,  rear  cattle  and  trade 
in  rice,  doves,  and  ebony,  all  products  nf  the 
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isliuiil.  I(  Nvii.--  traiisforriNl  l)y  the  Bultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar to  tho  lirituih  Ea-st  Africa  Company  in  1891. 

PcnblBa*  A  Hniall  village,  the  raiiital  of  Fetn- 
Mna  conntyTNorth  Dakota,  on  thf  K«l  Kivor  of 
the  North,*  at  the  moutli  of  the  Pembina  Kiver. 
By  mil  it  U  6S  mllea  SW.  of  Winnipeg  and  293 
NW.  of  Si  Pknt ;  and  ite  poritkm  makes  it  worthy 
of  notice,  as  on  the  north  it  marlcH  the  botinilary 
line  between  Manitoba  and  the  United  States, 
while  on  the  eict  only  the  Red  River  aeparatea  it 
frara  Mianwote.   Pop.  (1890)  870. 

Poillbrok*'.  tlie  cminty  town  of  Pembrokeshire, 
on  a  navigal>le  orwk  of  Milfiinl  Haven,  9  miles  W. 
of  Tenby  an. I  80  \V.  l,y  N.  of  CiinlKr,  <  hi  the 
extremity  of  the  riilg<i  ou  wliicli  tlie  town  is  built 
.Htantls  f'l'nibrfike  ('astle,  foumlc<l  in  1094  by 
-Arnnlf  «1«  MotitpiiiK'iy,  a  very  ini]ioBiii^  ruin, 
witli  a  Norman  kef|i  7.')  fi-i-t  binb  ana  .'i2  in 
diameter.  Itmieatli  ii»  a  buj,'e  natural  cavern,  70  by 
50  feet  The  birthpiare  of  Henry  VII.,  this  ca«tle 
in  1&48  WAM  taken  by  Cromwell  after  a  six  weeks' 
aie^  Monkton  Prior}',  with  its  rootless  Decorated 
ehoir,  i«  another  interc**tinR  structure.  The  Pem- 
buoko  diNtrirt  of  lMirou},'lis,  returning  one  memlwr, 
coni]iri.>^>»  Pembroke,  Milford,  Tenbv.  Wiaton,  ami 
also  (Hinee  1S85)  Haverfodlweet,  nthguard,  and 
N4rl>erth.  I'emhroke  for  more  than  four  eenturies 
htm  given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  HottM  of  Herbert 
(q.v.).  At  P^bioke  Dock,  or  Pater.  9^  milee 
Borth-weet.  h  the  naval  doekyard  am  aneaal. 
eatablished  in  1814.  It  embnueee  an  ana  of  70 
acrea,  and  rinoe  1861  haa  been  fortified  at  a  cost  of 
mora  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Pop.  of  Pem- 
broke (1881)  15,071 ;  (1881)  16,339;  (1891)  14,978; 
of  Pembroke  Dock(18«l)  10. HX);  (1891)  10,481. 

Pembrokeshire,  a  maritime  wunty  of  S<iut!i 
Wiiles,  the  wewt-ernmoHt  of  the  Principality. 
Mi  a-fiirinK  by  25  miles,  it  liaa  en  area  of  611 
m.,  or  .'191,181  acren,  of  which  three-fourths  is 
arable.  The  coast  line  i«  much  of  it  rueged  and 
precipitous  ;  and  inland  the  surface  ih  undulating, 
gn>on  hilla  alteniating  with  fertile  valleyft,  anci 
attaining  a  maximum  altitude  of  17R4  feet  in  the 
Precelly  range,  which  traventes  the  north  of  tlie 
cminty  from  east  to  went.  Kivere  are  the  Teifi, 
separating  Pembrokealiira  from  CaiduM*  and  the 
East  and  the  W«at  Cleddau.  The  ioAb  aw  laqjely 
Silarian;  the  aotl  vatlaB  nmdi  In  qaaH^i  and 
coal,  ahite,  lead,  and  iron  have  been  worked.  8t 
David's  Cathedral  and  lmlf-«-dnzen  meiliseval  eaetles 
make  up  the  aiitiquitiee  with  o>.'Hni  iniicrintionM, 
neolithic  irnplementa,  and  Koninn <'oins.  .\t  Ilaver- 
fordweat  and  Tenby  a  ciiloiiy  of  Fleniin;,'>t  wits 
e»tab]islie<l  in  1107.  They  adopteil  the  F^ifrlish 
tongue;  and  Petii l>rok<'>hire,  or  'Little  England 
iM-yond  NVftle?*,'  i^<  iiovN  ns  cr  more  tlian  lialf  it«  area 
iidiabiied  liy  an  Kii;.'li>'li  speaking'  population, 
although  it  is  tlie  remotest  of  ulj  tlie  Welsh 
ronntii-s.  It  was  biirried  by  Owen  (llciulower  in 
140."»;  ami  oil  L'lM  Frln  iiary  1797  it  witnesses!  tlie 
la»t  Freni'li  irua-siou,  when  (KX)  rcgiilare  and  800 
gaol-birds  landed  near  Fishguard,  only  to  snrrander 
uncomiiti<mally  to  some  militia  ant)  yeomanry 
under  Lord  Cawdor.  I'embrokeshire  returns  one 
memlter.  Pop.  (IMOl)  rS,'2m ;  (1841)  88,044; 
(1881)  91,824;  (1891)  89,12^.  See  Fentonii  Bit- 
PnieiU  Tour  through  Pembroie^hin-  (1811). 

PenialcaB.  This  waa  originally  a  North 
American  Indian  prnMimtion  only,  but  it  waM  in- 
tradnced  into  the  British  nary  vi'ctualling  y&rds  in 
onler  to  stipplv  arctic  exi)editions  with  an"  easily 
pre*er\cd  fnM,  containing  the  largext  amount  "of 
nutriment  in  the  Bmalle«t  .space.  Am  made  by  the 
Indians,  it  consists  of  the  lean  portions  of  veiiis4in 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  wind,  and  then  ]H>uiule<l  iridi  a 
oaste  and  tightly  presaed  into  cakes ;  sometimes  a 
WW  froits  of  Amelanekier  eente  are  added  to 
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improve  the  flavour.  It  will  krcj)  for  a  very  long 
time  uniniure<l.  That  nm<ii'  for  tin-  arctic  voyagers 
wa.s  chiefly  of  boef.  In  niakint:  peminioan  »  ia 
necestiary  Uy  remove  the  fat  completely. 

PemplliiniS*  or  PoMPHOL^'X,  belongs  to  that 
order  of  sldn  dineases  which  ia  diaiaeteraed  bv  an 
eraption  of  large  veaielee,  filled  with  aenma  mdd« 
and  Imown  aa  Mte;  The  diaeaae  ooenm  both 
in  tbe  aente  and  In  the  chronic  form.  In  a  mild 
caae  of  acute  peniphigun,  bulla-,  or  blisters,  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  chestnut,  apjM'ar  in 
Kuc<r-,sion  (chiefly  on  the  extremities),  and  having 
continue<l  three  or  four  days  break,  form  a  thin 
scab,  and  s<K>n  heal,  unacconipanie<l  with  febrile  or 
inflammatory  symptoms.  In  m-vere  cases  there  is 
consiilerable  constitutional  disturliance,  the  bulln* 
are  larger,  atul  the  s<-al»*  heal  with  difficulty.  The 
clmmic  form  ilitl'er*  nuiinlv  fnnn  the  acute  by  ita 
prolonged  continuance.  T^ie  acute  variety  chieHy 
affects  children,  and  ha»  lieen  am-riliwl  to  dentitiim, 
erron«  of  diet,  &c. ;  while  tlie  chronic  fnnn  r-liieHy 
attacks  aged  persons,  and  is  probaMy  iiii>-  to 
tlebility  and  impairetl  nutrition.  The  acute  form 
usually  requires  nothing  but  cooling  medicinee  and 
diet,  and  mild  local  dressings,  snch  as  fdmple  cerate, 
to  protect  the  raw  surfeesafiom  exposure  to  the 
air.  In  the  chronic  form  a  nntritioae  diet^  with 
the  jadiebnia  nse  of  tonics  (iron,  bark,  femoat 
comincBiy  aneeessfol.  In  obatinata  caaao  aiaenio  ia 
sometimes  of  nse. 

Pen.  an  instrument  for  writing  with  a  Huid  ink. 
When  the  Egjptians,  (ireeks,  Komans,  and  muw 
other  ancient  nations  wrote  upon  papynis  or  parch- 
ment they  UM^i  a  reed  pen  (Lat.  ealamut),  and 
when  they  useil  tabletA  of  wood  or  stone  covered 
with  wax"  they  wrote  u}Hin  them  with  a  pointed 
stylus  of  bronze,  bone,  or  other  matoriaL  Some  of 
th'ette  ancient  reed  pens  have  been  preaer^-ed.  One, 
now  at  Naples,  waa  found  in  a  papynis  at  Herca- 
Uuieun.  Bead  pena  are  still  the  only  kind  used 
by  the  natiraa  of  Penia  and  aome  neighbonring 
countries.  A  natal  pen  doio  not  suit  their  mode 
of  writing.  These  reed  pena  an  pointed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  qailla,  and  ara  made  from  the 
reeds  or  stems  of  Phra^nuta  eommunis,  which  is 
also  a  llritish  plant,  Entinthus  Uiin  uwr,  and  prob- 
ably other  spet  ies  of  this  genus.  The  ('bint's*  and 
Japanese  wrili-  with  a  sniall  brush  or  hair  |>encil. 
Quills  aic  known  to  have  lieen  usiil  for  writing 
with  a-s  enrlv  as  the  7th  centurA'  'if  our  era,  but 
long  after  that  rfe<l  jK^ns  also  were  employed  in 
Euro|M-an  countries. 

Metal  pens  vn-ie  in  nse,  but  probably  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  among  the  ancient  Hoinana 
In  the  museum  at  NaplcM  there  is  a  bnmze  pen, 
niblied  like  a  modem  steel  pen,  which  was  found 
at  Pompeii.  Another  of  a  somewhat  diflereat 
sha^te  was  diioovered  at  Hercnlaneuni.  Bionae 
and  silver  writing  pena  appear  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally made  in  tlie  middle  a^es,  bat  there  is  little 
doubt  theee  weie  more  cariosities  than  articles  in 
general  oao,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  metallic 
iwns  of  uHtra  neent  date,  aonetiniea  leierred  to  in 
nooks,  nntll  we  oooie  to  the  beginning  of  the  lUth 
eentnry.  For  centuries  befora  that  quills  were 
nnivenally  employed  among  western  nation*,  and 
in  schools  steel  pens  were  only  vdj  partially 
substituted  for  them  till  aliout  1840. 

Perhaps  the  earli>-st  Knglish  metallic  jH'ns  of 
which  we  ha\e  Hiiv  <'ertatii  knowledge  were  some 
made  in  17ho  by  Nir  Harrison,  split  ring  maker, 
Hirniingham,  for  Dr  Priestley.  They  were  of  sheet- 
st4-el.  formed  into  a  tube  ami  tiled  into  sha|>e,  the 
joitiiiig  of  the  metal  making  the  .slit.  Hrass  pens 
^vl■l.■  also  made  in  F'ngland  liefor»>  the  end  of  la-st 
oentur>' ;  one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Strawbeny  Hill  colleetion  of  art  objeela  and 
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carioeitieti  (Walpole's),  which  was  sold  in  Londcn 
in  1842.  la  tin  early  piurt  of  ti>«  rnvtanr  various 
ptam  wan  tried  toprodaee  peaa  niOM  tasnni;  than 
onlinary  quills.  The  quillB  were  pointoa  with 
metal,  and  penn  cuustructed  of  hum  and  tortoise- 
!«hell  had  mwU  pieces  of  <liaiuoiid  and  other  hard 
guma  embqiidad  Ul  them  by  preeHira.  Another  plan 
WM  to  aUaoh  gold  to  their  poiiitai  Saeb  pene  wore 
of  eoniM  too  eottly  for  genenJ  uml  Barrel  pens  of 
Kteel  made  by  Mr  Wise  were  on  aale  in  London  in 
1803,  but  tlieae,  too,  were  higli  in  tirice,  and  did 
luit  take  tlif  rii.uket.  The  limt  Englinh  paU-nt  for 
the  iniinufacturo  of  Bteel  pens  i»  that  of  Hrvaii 
Donkin  in  1803.  A  ruiicnt,  the  fin«t  of  it^*  kind  in 
America,  was  jjTnnt*?*'  in  ISIO  to  Peif»{»riiie  Willinni- 
»<on  of  Bjtltimorr  for  tin-  iii.iiiufacturi'  of  iiietrtllir 
pensi,  Kt«'l  t)eiis  of  the  Ixirn-l  ty]>f  \vpi«>  tieiii-;  iiifuh' 
in  181.")  hy  Sheldon  of  .Sodj^'lt-y,  tlii'  |>ricf  Iwinj;  \Sk. 
per  dozen,  by  182U  the  iiiimU'r  of  iiianiifucturcrM 
had  incrca'-ed.  To  Mr  JjiirieN  I'erry  U'loii^''  tlie 
credit  of  hrininng  steel  pens  into  general  uite.  Ho 
began  pen -making  at  Manchester  in  1819,  using  the 
best  Sheflield  steel  (from  Kwedifth  charcoal  iron) 
for  the  purpose.  Perry  rt-movefi  to  Ked  Lion 
Square,  London,  and  had  devidoped  the  )>en  trade 
with  remarkable  energy  before  the  prominent 
Birmingham  makers^  Afitehell,  Giilott,  and  Mason, 
OMaed  a  revolution  Ui  Mm  tmde  by  machine-made 
pem.  He  took  out  a  potaBt  for  a  new  method  of 
naUiig  pens  In  1880,  nom  hnd,  thin,  eloeUe  metal, 
and  a  'length  of  slitted  or  cleft  •paoe'  oearcely 
exceeding  Uiat  of  quill-pens ;  and  ne  made  other 
iinprovementfl  in  1832.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  nmnnfactnre  wa«  the  adoption  of  the 
screw  handpr-  >  f  r  tlie  cutting  out  of  jieti!*, 
enablint;  the  inKmitiK'tiircr  t'O  saupply  them  <-hfH|ily 
and  in  fjii;intitii-H.  At  firHt  the  method  of  slitting' 
pens  by  iiifaiis  of  a  jircns  was  kept  a  inofoiuiil 
secret  by  (iillolt  and  MiiHon.  To  Mr  John  Mil  h  ^l, 
Rirroinghnm.  li/w  hoeii  as(<i;,'iied  priority  in  ihis 
invention.  Sir  Jo«iah  Mason  made  i  uii  1  jiens  in 
1828,  and  'slip'  pens  for  IVrry  in  isjit.  At  the 
end  of  1875,  when  Sir  Josiah  .Ma«on  retire*!  from 
hiti  busineMt,  his  output  exc««de4i  32,000  groM 
weekly.  To  Mitchell,  (iillott  (whose  patent  is 
dated  1831 ),  and  Sir  .losiah  Mason  chietly  belongs 
the  credit  of  first  making  steel  pens  by  machineni-, 
tliut»  enabling  them  to  be  sold  cheaply  and  to 
become  articles  of  common  use. 

An  ordinan'  pen  looks  a  simple  enough  instru- 
ment, bnt  Imora  it  assumes  its  present  appearance 
it  hat  10  go  tlMon^  eomo  sixteen  diimiimt  pro- 
eeeaea  Birminigham  is  tiw  mat  eeat  of  the  ateel- 
pen  tradfe  The  ateel  of  wfaidi  the  pene  are  made 
comes  from  ShefBeld,  and  is  in  sheets  6  fpct  long 
and  1  foot  6  inches  wide.  It  is  first  oit  into  Htri|is 
of  convenient  width;  next  it  if  anneah'<l.  an<i  . 
roUeil  to  tlie  renuisite  thicknes.s,  when  it  in  foniid  | 
to  have  trehltsl  its  orij^inal  h>nj,'lh  and  lo  ha\'e 
a<-<iuire<l  a  tiri^ht  fiirfaee  from  the  action  of  tiiu 
rtdH'rs.  The  'hhiiiks'  or  first  nliajie  of  the  pen 
RM  :i.h  A  cut  out  hy  means  of  a  prexs  ;  next  comes 
tlie  o]H-nifioii  of  f/i«rif'r(i7  or  »tatrrpiii^'  tlie  name  on 
the  pen.  then  jurrniiff :  Init  hefov<'  they  can  1k» 
foniie<l  iiiltj  the  sliapi;  of  a  pen  tiiev  require  to  Iks 
iMiftenc<l  by  anncalntfj.  They  are  fre€<l  from  dust 
and  grease,  placed  in  round  pnt«<,  whir-li  are  n^iin 
enclosed  in  larger  onen,  are  covered  with  ciiarcnal 
dust,  put  into  a  mnltie  or  iron  box,  heate<i  to  a 
doll  red,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  pens  are 
next  misal  or  formed  into  the  re<|nired  shape  by  a 
bhjw  from  a  r*crew-preiS  Btte«l  w  ith  a  punch  and  a 
die.  Then  they  are  hardtned.  This  is  d<me  by 
arranging  them  in  thin  layers  in  covered  iron  itan's 
of  a  loand  shape,  whidi  ai«  h«t«d  to  a  bright 
redness  in  a  mnnle.  The  oonleiitB  of  tbe  pans  are 
next  emptied  into  a  bucket,  immeraed  in  a  tank 
of  oil,  and  traiuferred  to  a  perforated  cylinder, 


whidi,  betng  ipaiekly  rotated,  drains  off  the  oil. 
Tlie  pons  are  still  graam  and  as  brittle  as  glass, 
and  in  order  to  cleanse  tnem  they  are  again  placed 
in  perforated  buckets  and  plungsd  into  a  tank  of 
boiling  soda-water.  They  an  next  tempered,  or 
softened,  bv  endostttein  an  iron  blinder  which  is 
kept  revolving  oTor  a  ebarooal  fiie  nnti)  the 
requisite  degree  of  softness  is  atlainetl.  The  pens 
have  been  blackened  bj-  this  operation ;  they  are 
next  scoured  by  Ik-iii;;  dipped  into  a  tub  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  hiuI  then  put  iuto  iron  barrels  con- 
taining water  and  ninterial  maiie  from  broken  and 
liiielv-gmund  annealing  pots.  The  barrels  are  kept 
revolving  for  live,  or  sonietinies  eight,  liours  ;  then 
the  iH'iif-  are  Nnhjeeted  to  a  Ht-cond  pro<:t;!««  of 
scouring  in  harieK  lilh^l  with  dry  inateiial  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  then  to  a  third  pr<»c«tiM  in  which 
dry  sa\Niiust  is  the  HCotiring  or  cleaning  agent. 
Tlie  puns  have  now  acquired  a  bright,  silver  tone, 
and  the  point«  have  oeen  rounded.  They  have 
then  to  be  grountl  between  the  pierced  portion  and 
the  point ;  this  is  done  on  a  samll  revolving  solid 
wheel  or  '  bob '  made  of  woo<l,  coverwl  with  leather, 
and  coatetl  with  emery-powder.  Next  comes  the 
operation  of  sUttingt  wtiicn  is  cleverly  accomplishe<l 
bv  a  cntting-prets,  bttt^  the  edgen  of  the  slit  being 
■harp,  the  pens  are  again  polishad  in  revolving 
barrels.  They  aie  now  eoloined  and  varnished; 
the  aohiniag  is  done  in  a  copper  or  iron  cylinder 
over  a  coIm  Ire ;  if  to  be  koqaered  they  are  placed 
in  a  eolation  of  shellac.  Afterwards  the  spirit  is 
drained  off,  the  pens  are  placed  in  wire  cylinders, 
and  kept  revolving  until  the  lacpier  is  drj'.  Next 
the  (tens  are  spreiul  on  iron  trays  and  pnt  into  an 
oven,  the  heat  of  which  spreads  tf  ■  1j(<  uer  evenly 
fiver  the  surface.  (Jirls  now  look  over  the  pens, 
throw  aside  the  faulty  ones,  and  thogood  OOOS  an 
p!irked  info  Iwixes  ready  for  sale. 

How  tlie  trade  has  may  be  seen  from  the 

fact  that  ill  1J<.'W  steel  pens  were  aluinst  unknown  j 
in  1849  the  tuule  was  a  leading  industry  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  there  were  twelve  factories  employing 
aliout  2000  men,  women,  and  girls,  the  weekly 
output  of  pens  being  stated  at  65^000  gross.  The 
output  in  1866  hn^  increased  to  tt,<iOO  gross 
weekly  ;  and  about  4000  people  were  employed  in 
all  departments.  In  1886  the  weekly  avenge  of 
pens  manufactured  was  about  160,000  gross,  or 
twenty-two  million  pens.  There  were  hiur  pen- 
works  in  tlie  United  States  at  the  same  date,  only 
one  of  wbkh  was  of  tniportanoe ;  tfane  In  Inaoe; 
and  one  in  GenDany.  The  most  successfnl  rsoent 
patents  In  eonneetlon  with  pens  have  been  thorn 
dealing  with  points  which  are  turned  up  or  tnrned 
down,  thickene<l  or  '  planished,'  for  smooth  writing. 
A  leading  pen  maker  has  a  catalogue  containing 
6000  varieties  of  ^m,  while  it  has  Uoen  estimated 
that  no  fewer  than  100,000  dillerent  shapes  ami 
Hi/.e8  are  in  the  market.  All  the  pen  makers  now 
make  pen-holders,  and  Josiati  Mamm  hius  related 
that  he  made  the  first  stick  pen-holders  for  IVrry 
in  1832,  and  for  (Jillotl  in  1H3"). 

Fens  are  also  made  of  silver,  ]datinuni,  and  alum- 
inium hr<ili/e.  They  have  also  heen  made  of 
vulcanite.  The  gold  pen,  whicli  is  ineorit)dible 
with  ink,  was  also  made  in  Birmingham  for  Monlan 
and  others.  Made  in  the  Unitnl  States  as  early  as 
1836,  it  has  become  a  speciality  thens  OBO  Ameri- 
can firm  nianofiKCtures  100,(XH1  ev^ry  ymr.  The 
gold  pen  goes  throogh  no  less  than  fortv-five 
different  processes,  from  the  golil  l»ar,  punsoased 
from  the  t'nited  States  Assay  Office,  whioh  is 
alloyed,  to  the  highly -finished  article  of  eomnMra& 
To  give  firmness  to  the  point  of  the  pen  it  is  printed 
with  iridiam.  The  United  Statea  taiports  over 
half  a  ndlUon  gross  of  steel  pens  annnaUy,  and 
manufactures  one  and  a  half  million  gross,  at  Cam- 
den, Meriden,  and  Philadelphia.   The  steel  used  is 
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mostly  imported  from  Biniiinf^liain.  In  the  otylo- 
grapli,  or  Tountain  pen,  the  nib  is  dispensed  with, 
»  finely  tapered  pomt  oonnectinK  wita  the  bMrrel 
containing  the  ink  ;  the  first  tonntain  iien  wa« 
brought  out  in  1H48.  See  lianoe's  JotUm  Mtitun 
(1890K  which  coptMna  a  •k«(cb  «{  the  hiatoiy  of 
tfa«  fltMl-pea  tradft. 

Penal  LaWt*  SMCATHOUCBKAllCirAIIOH, 

1kela.ni). 

Penal  Hervitude  i»  n  sentence  for  criminal 
offences  which  has  been  introduced  in  lieu  of  the 
Nontenee  of  tmwportetifla  beyond  the  turn.  See 

Penance  (I-Jit.  /xrniteiitui ),  in  Uoiiijiii  (  '(itliolic 
theology,  niejuiN  Ijolh  the  Horrow  fin  ami  alwi 
the  HHiTaincnt  by  which  aliflolutiun  is  i:onveye<l. 
It  means  iil>i>  the  viiluntarv  or  act'epted  nelf  inllicte<l 
tiiiniHiiiiient  liy  w  liicli  a  n-|H'iitant  sinner  nianifeHto 
nis  sorrow  for  »\t\,  ami  HCfk--  to  atone  for  the  sin, 
and  fo  avert  tin-  i)iiiiiMhiiioiit  wliidi,  even  after  the 
jjiiilt  h;us  been  iciiatted,  iiiav  .still  remain  due  to 
the  otl'ence.  I'l-nance  is  liefieved  in  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  l)e  one  of  the  •aemnentn  of  the 
New  Law.  It  will  be  oeceeaeiy  to  explain  it 
Wefly  both  ander  its  relatione  ae  a  eaenuneaft  anj 
M  a  private  penonal  exerciiw. 

I'enanoe  aa  a  atate  of  mind  ie  limply  aonow  for 
evil-doing,  aeeomuanieil  with  a  paipoie  of  amend- 
ment. AnaoQe  u  the  fmlt  or  the  nanlfaitation 
of  thia  eonmr,  and  U  ia  commoaly  aeeompaiiied 
or  expiened  hr  some  of  thoae  exlenial  aele  whkh 
are  the  natural  maaifeetatione  4rf  any  deep  eorroir, 
either  negative,  aa  the  neglect  of  ordinary  attention 
to  drem,  to  the  care  of  the  |ieraon,  to  the  use  of  food, 
or  positive,  as  the  direct  acta  of  personal  mortifica- 
tion anil  Melf  intiict<'<l  nain,  surti  h>«  fa>itiiij;,  wearinj^ 
hain-lotli,  !<lre\vin>.'  tlie  bead  with  ai«het<,  wutcli- 
ing  of  night«,  sieepiuK  on  hard  iMiardn,  <S:c.  Such 
manifcKtations  of  >«>rrow,  wlietber  from  motives  of 
rt'li<,'iiiii  or  from  nicri'ly  natural  canscH,  are  ctimmon 
among  the  pjviteni  races,  and  are  fre<iuently  alluded 
to  in  tlie  Scrij)tures.  In  tin'  |M'rsoiml  ]'ractice  of 
the  early  Cbrintiiuis  iwiiani-c  found  a  j)rominent 
place,  ami  the  chief  and  ticWnowletlgeil  object  of 
Uie  stated  F"a«ts  (q.v.),  and  other  works  of  morti- 
fication which  prevailed,  waa  that  of  ]>enitential 
correction,  or  of  the  manifeatation  of  sorrow  for 
sin. 

A  still  more  striking  use  of  penance,  howerer, 
in  the  early  church,  was  the  diHcipIinary  one; 
and  thia,  in  the  Koman  Catholic  view,  is  connected 
with  the  ■aeramental  eharecter  of  penance.  Any 
dhwnealon  of  thia  porely  theelogical  qneBtioa  would 
be  oat  of  place  here,  and  it  trill  batenongli  toatate 
briefly  that  Roman  Catholies  aiunlwr  pwance 
amonc  the  Seven  Saciamenta,  and  baHeve  It  to 
be  oi  direct  divine  institution  (Matt  xviii  18; 
John  XX.  2.1 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6).  The  matter  of  this  aaeta- 
inent  ^■on^iHts,  in  tlit'ir  view,  of  the  three  acts  of 
llie  jH-niirat  cotiiiition,  or  heartfelt  ^M)rrow  for 
sin,  as  Iw'ini.;  an  olVi'iic-e  agiiin»t  (i(Hl  ;  conff>-«iion, 
or  detailed  lu-cusuion  of  one's  Hell  to  a  iirie^t 
iilijiroved  fr)r  llie  purjxiwt'  ;  ami  satiHfaction,  or  tlic 
aci-ejitance  iind  a<-iiun|ilishnieni  of  certain  jieni- 
tential  workn.  in  atonement  of  the  nin  ninfcHstNl. 
The  form  of  the  sacrament  is  the  sentence  of 
alieolutiou  from  sin  pronounced  by  the  iiriest  who 
has  receive*!  the  contession,  and  has  been  satis- 
fied of  the  penitential  disposition  of  the  self-accna- 
ins  sinner.  In  all  these  pointx,  of  course,  they 
diffier  from  ProteetaKla.  Even  in  the  apQstolie 
times  the  practice  pravailed  of  excluding  penoos 
of  scandalous  life  nom  the  spiritaal  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  eommnnity  (see  Excommvnica- 
Tunr);  and,  without  attempting  to  fix  the  date, 
it  mijr  be  staled  ae  certain,  from  the  aathority  of 
TmUiaB  and  otlier  writm,  that  .fnm  a  veiy 


early  time  the  persons  so  excluded  were  sulijected 
to  certain  penitential  rQgnlatioas.  The  class  of 
otfenders  so  treated  weto  those  who  had  been 
notoriously  guilty  of  the  grievous  crimes  of  idol- 
atry- or  ajKintaey,  niunler,  adulter^',  and  other 
scaiulalouH  otfences.    The  period  of  penitential 

truliation  diirered  in  different  times  and  places, 
at  in  general  was  graduated  aoeoidiqg  to  the 
enormity  of  the  sin,  some  going  so  far  in  their 
rigour  (aaallOTAXlAK)  as,  eontnuy  to  the  dearly 
expressed  sense  of  the  dmreh,  to  carr)-  it  even 
beyond  the  grave.  In  the  earlier  agee  much 
depended  npcm  the  spirit  of  each  particular  church 
or  cnuntr>' :  but  aliout  the  4tli  ci  nturN  tin-  i>nl>lic 
]>enitential  discipline  assuiiird  a  settled  form, 
wldfh,  i'.s|«'cialiy  a-s  establi.shetl  in  tin-  (Jrct-k 
Church,  is  so  curious  that  it  dewrves  to  Iw  lirirtly 
dt'»«'rilie<l.  Sinners  of  the  cla*seM  alrea^ly  refeiTetl 
to  had  their  names  enrolled,  and  were  (in  some 
churches,  after  having  ma<le  a  preliminary  cun- 
f»"«sion  to  a  priest  appointed  for  the  pur|Mii4e) 
admitted,  witli  a  blessing  and  other  cerenitmial, 
by  the  bishop  to  the  rank  of  |(enitent«.  This 
enrolment  a|i|>ears  to  have  commonly  taken 
place  on  the  first  day  of  Lent.  The  |>enit«nts  so 
enrolled  were  arranged  in  four  grades,  called— 1. 
(Cr.  protklaioHte*,  Lat.  fienttt)  'Weepers;'  8. 
( r.  akrodmenoi,  Lai,  audtentes ) '  Uearen ; '  S.  (Gr. 
hypaoipUmte»,  Lat»  pntUrnentea)  '  Prostraters ; ' 
i.  (Cr.  tystanta,  Lat  eomtutentes) '  Standen.'  Of 
these  wIbsb«s  (be  fint  wera  obliged  to  lendn  out- 
dde  of  the  dmnh  at  tlie  time  of  mbUe  worship, 
and  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  futhfnl  ss  tliey 
entered.  The  second  were  permitted  to  enter  and 
to  remain  in  the  place  and  during  the  time 
appointed  for  the  Cateehuniens  (q.v. ),  but,  like 
tlielii,  wotf  re<|iiired  tn  depart  Iwfiire  tlie  (H)m- 
nienoenienl  of  the  snlenm  part  of  tlie  Lituigv 
(q.v.).  The  third  were  |)ermitte<l  to  pray  willi 
the  rest,  but  kneeling  or  prostrate,  and  for  them 
were  prescriWl  many  other  act«  of  mortification. 
The  fourth  were  ]M-rmitte*l  to  pray  with  the  r»"st  in 
a  standing  posture,  although  apparently  in  a  dis 
tinct-  jiart  of  the  church  ;  hut  tliev  \sere  excluiled 
from  making  oU'eringfJ*  with  the  re^t,  and  still  more 
fmm  rtH'eiving  the  conuuuuion.  The  time  to  l»e 
Hi)ent  in  each  of  these  grades  at  first  differed  very 
much  aooordiqg  to  times  and  cireomstanoee,  but 
was  afterwatds  ngulated  by  elaborate  taws,  eaUed 
penitential  canons.  Still  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  bishop  to  abridge  or  to  prolong  it :  a  power 
the  exercise  of  which  is  connected  w  ith  the  histori- 
cal origin  of  the  practice  of  Indulgence  (q.v.).  Of 
these  four  giadea  tbe  first  two  nardly  wpear  in 
the  Westan  Chni«h.  li  la  ft  subjeet  of  oontro> 
ve^y  iriMthsr.  and  ham  fkr,  tUs  iHadpHBe  was 
•KleadedtoofUMr  tha&MiN&dnnen;  but  it  seems 
oertaia  that  iadividnals.  not  publicly  known  as 
sinners,  voi%intariiy  enrolled  themselves  among  the 
I>enitentj«.  All  four  grades  wore  a  distinguishing 
|)enitential  drenH,  in  which  they  ap|>eareil  on  all 
(K'l'iusions  of  public  wor>liip,  and  were  <ddige<l  to 
olis4'r\e  certain  ruU«  of  lite,  to  renounce  certain 
iriilu!^.'enceK  and  luxuries,  anil  to  pnu'tiM-  certain 
au-tei iticj*.  In  some  eliiiulies  tbey  were  employeil 
in  the  ran- of  the  siik,  the  hiiii.il  lit  I  III' dead,  and 
other  of  the  mon-  lalMirious  works  oi  charity.  The 
penitent,  in  ordinary  cases,  could  only  n-^toreil  to 
communion  by  the  bishop  who  hail  excluded  him, 
and  this  only  at  the  ex]iiration  of  the  api>ointe<l  lime^ 
unless  tite  Ibishop  himself  had  shortened  it ;  but 
in  case  of  dangerous  illness  he  might  be  rast0Nd| 
with  the  comUtion,  however,  that  if  he  recovered 
from  the  illness  the  whole  course  of  penance 
should  be  completed.  Tbe  reconciliation  of  {teni- 
tenta  took  place  commonly  in  Holy  Week,  and 
waa  nnblicly  performed  ogr  the  msliop  in  the 
dmren,  with  prayer  and  Imposition  of  hawls.  It 
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WM  foUomd  hgr  tho  adwinwtration  of  comnniiitaii. 
If  any  of  4iM  etogy  mra  guUtv  of  a  crtme  to 
whieh  p«bUe|MmiiMiwmwund,  Ibigr  «w»  liil 
dmowd  tnm  tin  nak  of  the  mngjt  waA  diMi 
raDjeeted  to  the  ordeal,  like  the  laity  llmiiiwihw 
This  public  discipline  continued  in  forae  with 
greiiU'r  or  It'sH  oxaotno-w  in  tlin  Tttli,  6tli,  and  7th 
centurieK,  ).'riuliiiilly,  liDwt-ver.  Iwirij;  rcidaccd  hy 
sciiii  )iul>lic,  and  ultiinHtfly  by  privat*'  |»ciiiiiuh\ 
In  tlie  Ilthiinil  12t!i  centuries  tlif  imldic  i»euance 
had  entirely  <li-.:i]ii>c.iii  il.  The  nature  anu  orifjin 
of  pnitilf  peiuinct  im  u  suliject  of  controversy 
Iwlwwn  CathulicM  and  l*n>tc»tanU» ;  the  f<jniier 
cuntending  that  it  had  exinted  from  the  lirnt,  and 
that  it  hel<l  the  Hatnt-  place  even  in  the  aj^cH  of 
public  penance  for  tte-cret  ki'iis  which  the  pu)dic 
penance  did  for  public  offence:^.  At  all  events, 
rronj  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  public  dis- 
cipline it  hff*  existe<l  universally  in  the  Roman 
Chareh.  The  pritwt,  in  aliAolviug  the  penit«nt, 
impoeei  upon  him  the  obligation  of  reciting  certain 
piayen,  aDdeigoing  certain  work*  of  mortification, 
or  performing  certMO  devotional  exerdaea.  Theae 
acta  of  tiM  paBltfliii  an  held  to  fonn  on  intognl 
part  of  the  soenunent  of  penanee.  See  CoNiw* 
noN  ;  and  Morinus.  De  PcmitetUid  ( 1661 ). 

By  Pmt«Atant  churches  penance  in  not  reoo^' 
nised  ;  yet  a  confexxion  \sw  made  and  a  penance 
inflicteii  publicly  in  a  cliiirch  at  Ea«t  Cleve<lon  in 
Sonn'r>K-tHliire  in  IHrS'J  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  lett«r 
from  I)r  I'usey  to  Mr  HiiiH?-Scott,  then  abroad 
(1844),  di'Miring  him  in  iinxnin-  a  '  iliM'iiilini' '  and 
'send  it  by  II.  NVhat  ^va^  ilcscrilH?*!  to  n\v  was  of 
a  ver>-  nacreil  character  :  fivo  cord»  e>icli  wiili  tive 
knots,  in  memor>-  of  the  five  wounds  of  our 
Lord.  ...  I  kIiouIiI  )•»'  k''"'  ktiow  al.so  whether 
there  were  any  cases  in  which  it  in  unsafe— e.g.  in 
a  nervous  iiemon.'  An  approach  to  tlie  Koman 
Catholic  polity  on  the  Rubject  was  in  use  among 
the  English  Puritans  of  the  17th  century,  and  more 
partHsuTarly  io  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  that 
and  the  saooeeding  century-,  when  it  wa»  common 
*to  maJce  satiaf action  paoliclv  on  the  Stool  of 
Bepenteaee' (q-v.).  In  Ayndun  the  kirk-aeosiona 
won  ■OBMtoiaod  ragotarix  to  piwrido  eaekdoth 
■alta  tut  oojiiliiibotinil  offiuden  m  late  1781 1  a 
hoiaoat  hwaoh  of  the  oovoath  commandment  might 
iavolfO  tho  ponMoatt*  standing  in  the  'public 

Klaeo  of  repentaaee'  ia  ebnreh,  arrayed  more  or 
sn  oompletely  la  aackdoth,  eveiy  saocesMive 
Sundav  for  six  nioiitim  on  end  (see  EdgarV  Old 
Church  Lift  iw  Srolland,  IH85).  It  d(R'.M  not  seem 
to  have  oocurn><l  to  the  UrfoiiiK'iN  m  ihrii  iii.iif 
imnie<liate  succeswrH  in  the  I'roK'^taiit  chiirolies 
that  their  itystem  of  <liM-i|>linc.  witli  it«  iiublic 
rebnkeH  and  enforceil  IniiniHatioii-  nf  \aiious  kinds, 
was  liable  to  Iw  iiitciiin'tcii  in  ri  m-om"  \cry 
liillVrent  from  lliiit  ot  a  mere  •■xjirt'-^sion  of  t^niTow 
loi  oin  ;  but  the  belief  in  now  very  gcncial  among 
the  moMt  zealuu.<«  adherents  of  tlieir  doctrinal 
opinions  that  in  all  this  they  adopted  practices  in- 
congruooa  with  their  crecnl,  and  in  harmony  rather 
with  thatof  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  have  perceived  that  Church  Discipline  (q.v.),  in 
ita  proper  seme,  as  relatint;  to  ecidesioKticai  rights 
anti  privileges,  is  wholly  distinct  frtmi  the  iuipoai- 
tion  of  penaliiea  by  churches  or  cliurch  courts. 
Penitential  hnmillanoM*  impoaed  by  oecloaiaetical 
authority,  aia  aow  ao  mra  m  favour  when  ehmeh 
discipline  ia  aioot  atrict  fhaa  whon  the  ntinost 
laxity  prevaila.  The  comnratatioii  of  penalties 
deemed  shameful,  for  a  fine  to  the  |ioor  of  the 
parish,  was  an  abuae  once  prevalent  in  Scotland, 
bat  never  aaaotioaod  tbo  highar  oocliwiaatieol 
authorities. 

Penang  (/'«/"  I'iihukj,  'lletel  nut  Island'), 
the  official  wit  lesa  u*©d  name  of  which  ia  Prince 
OP  Walm  lOAiiD,  oao  of  the  Briliah  Stnita 


SetthNiMBtB  (q.v.)i  lioa  at  the  aortham  oKtmoity 
ol  tha  StmH  of  liaiaeoa.  1 1o  10  milea  from  the 
woat.ooaet  of  the  Malay  Peninaula,  and  900  milea 
MNW.  of  Singapore.  Length,  15  niilee ;  breadth, 
5  to  10  miles;  area,  107  s<i.  m.,  three-fifth!*  liein^ 
hilly.  A  sanatorium  crown«  the  higbift  point, 
29*J<»  feet  alN)Vi-  Hi>a-level.  The  whole  is  cincnti 
with  forest  and  vegetation,  ok-oh  luil  an<l  art-ra 
pahuM  priMlominatitig.  In  the  low  lamls  the  (her- 
monieter  ranges  from  70' to  95  .  and  at  tlif  sana 
toriuni  fn)ni  ti(i  to  7o  .  The  rainfall  avcra;^rs 
1 1 1  incheti  a  ye^tr.  Penang  is  a  great  Hhii>ping 
centre  for  the  jinKluctw  of  the  native  state**  of  (he 
Malacca  Peninwnla.  Its  chipping  in  1888  measured 
clos|.  uj>on  .H,o<x»,(j(if)  tons,  an  increase  of  54)  jier 
cent.  MJice  1K7H.  The  commerce  nhowx  an  even 
greater  a«lvance  ;  in  1888  the  inijMii  Ih  and  exjxirtu 
combined  reached  a  total  value  of  £i5,425,4.'>8,  as 
against  £8,238,064  in  IMS.  The  cxijort^,  mostly 
comnioditiea  in  tnaait,  avonged  £7<U0,UU0  during 
the  three  yean  ondmg  lOO^tiB,  £3,167.100; 
spicea,  £402,000;  augar,  £S17,S0O:  a»d  tohoooo, 
£80.300.  being  the  priaoipal  itema.  Fop.  <1880) 
90,961,  of  whom  one-iialf  wen  CUiraoa,  aaarfy  one- 
fnorth  Malaya,  and  one-oixth  Tamils  and  others 
from  India.  Several  thonaand  Chinese  and  Indians 
arrive  and  depart  every  year.  Georgetown,  the 
capital,  is  sitnate«l  at  tne  north-east  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  is  defendetl  by  forts.  I'op.  hImiuI 
25, (KM).  Province  \Vcllesley,  on  the  I't-niii'^iiln 
«ite,  fornix  part  of  this  wimc  .settlcnu'iit  aiinnnis 
tratively.  It  is  4.5  iniU-s  in  length  by  4  to  11  in 
brea<ltli,  and  has  an  area  of  270  .si|.  ni.  It  pnxiuce!* 
tapioca,  sugnr,  rice,  and  coooa-nutH.  Pop.  (188U 
f>7.324.  of  w  hom  58,723  were  Malayn,  21,6.37  Chine»e, 
and  10,01(5  Indi&nH.  Another  ilcpendencv  of  the 
wttlemcnt  i.s  the  Dindings,  including  the  island  of 
Pangkiir,  situatini  altout  80  miles  S.  of  IVnang. 
Pop.  2322.  The  native  raja  of  Kedah  ceded  Peuan|{ 
to  the  English  in  1785  in  return  for  an  anniuu 
penaioB  of  £1000.  Thirteen  years  later  the  same 
power  amaiwJ  what  is  now  Province  Welleeley. 
for  the  porpoae  of  potting  down  piracy.  In  1805 
the  East  India  Compaay,  tfie  prourieton  of  the 
eeitlonoDt,  made  Bnuuic  a  presidency  of  equal 
rank  with  Bombay  and  Madras.  From  1828 
Sioauion  and  Malacca  wen  united  with  it,  but 
in  I8SI  tha  ooat  of  govemmont  was  tranitend 
from  Penang  to  Singapore. 

Pknano  LAWyxBS  is  the  eommercial  name  for 
the  stems  of  a  species  of  palm  iniport'ed  from 
Penang  for  walking-sticks.  They  are  small  and 
hard,  and  have  a  jmrtion  of  the  root-stookattaohod, 
which  is  left  to  fonn  the  handle. 

Fenarlli  Beia*  Saa  Tiluhoc  Sysmt. 
Penates.  SeeLMun, 

FeiirilH.  A  slender  stiek  of  black  lead, 
slate,  or  coloured  chalk,  encased  in  a  small  round 
piece  of  wood,  is  called  a  pendl}  but  tlie  term  is 
also  applied  to  small  hair-bmshea  used  by  artists, 
and  it  was  to  these  that  the  name  waa  originally 
given.  Some  early  manoscripts  have  lines  nixm 
thom  nlod  with  oidinaiy  motallis  lead.  ^Vhen 
peneib  of  Uaek  Lnd  (o.*.),  oaUod  also  graphite 
and  plnmhago,  were  im  niod  ia  aaeeitain.  but 
Beckmann  points  oat  that  they  are  distinctly 
mentione*!  in  a  Ijook  on  fossils  by  Cimrail  CcKner, 
print<Hl  at  Zurich  in  The  discovery  of  the 

n--  '  nf  bln^-k  k'iul  [i-s  a  nnit4fria]  for  writing  or 
drawing  «itli  waw  an  ini|>ortatit  one,  ^in^•e  for  «c>rk 
where  wor<ls  or  lines  niav  n'i|uire  to  lie  fr»»<|Ufnily 
rnblM>d  out  no  other  Hubfttance  Inin  f«uch  valualde 
proj  )ertie.s. 

tor  a  long  time  the  pIuml>ago  from  the  liorrow- 
dale  minew  in  CiinilK'rland  iuinislic<l  the  '  leacis ' 
for  the  beet  pencils  ever  made.  These  mines 
have  boea  wdEaaotad  liBeo  1850|  hat  whoa  the 
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was  available  it  had,  in  the 
of  the  taricer  and  purer  pieces,  only  to  be  cnt 
into  m]nare  rods  of  the  proper  size  for  pencil*.  In 
order  to  work  up  the  smaller  biu>,  cuttiiipt,  and 
tliiNt  of  tliix  precious  material,  Mr  \\.  Hrockedon, 
ill  1S4.'{,  patented  a  uiethtKl  by  wliirh  lie  fin*t  re- 
(iuc'iMl  tli»*e  small  piwfH  to  j>o\V(ler,  ami  iIk-ii,  liy 
fiiilijrctiiin  it  t<i  >(reat  pn-Hsnn?  in  <lifs  from  wlii<  li 
iiir  is  exImuHtetl,  pro<liui'ii  a  raki'  a.^  soinl  nn<l 
(•ntii|iaot  a.H  the  natunil  ki'^I''''!'^'.  'i'"'  <'<|iii'llv  niiit- 
ul'l"'  iiir  rutting;  into  Icuiis.  I'm  a  conMiferalilf 
nuiiilwr  of  yeaiH  [My*t,  owiii;;  to  tin-  l{4)rro\v(iaU! 
pluinlia^o  Ix-ing  wurkwl  out.  Mack-lead  jK-nciin,  as 
well  ati  coloured  pencils  or  crayons,  have  l>een 
made  by  the  process  iiiventwl  afnuit  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  by  Cont^  of  I'aris,  whicli  ron»i«t« 
in  tlmronghly  mixing  the  black  lead  with  clay, 
both  bein^  fin»t  redmsed  to  a  state  of  line  tiivision 
and  nuMit  carefully  purified.  The  t)r4ii)ortion8  of 
graphite  and  clay  vaiy  from  two  ot  the  latter  to 
one  of  tin  fonner  (for  light  hard  penciln)  to  equal 
parti  eftlie  two  ingradlMlte  (for  the  dark  tmft  kinda). 
Water  ia  added  la  Ae  nixtiire,  which  ia  repeatedly 
gnmnd,  and  theo  placed  incaavaa  hagaandeyiieeaeiL 
in  a  bydimnlie  or  etean  praaa  till  Itaeqairee  the 
oonsistency  of  atilT  do«ijdi.  la  tbb  atate  it  is  placed 
in  a  strong:  metal  oyfliider,  whoee  bottom  is  |)er- 
forati'il  with  apertures  of  the  pniper  size  for  the 
section  of  the  pencil  leatis.  The  l>laok-lea<l  mixture, 
lieiri^r  iti  a  plastic  state,  is  then  s(|iirc/.e«l  out  thmufth 
the  ai«'rt>ire«  by  a  pIunKcr  into  cmitiiiuoim  strips  or 
ihreails,  which  are  arraiiK"d  in  ••tmi^'ht  l('ii;,'thH  on 
a  Iwanl  to  drj*.  After  lx>in^'  exposed  to  a  sli>,'ht 
artificial  heat,  the  strijm  are  cut,  into  the  usual 
lengths  for  pencils,  and  placed  in  a  covered  crucible, 
which  is  raised  to  a  M  hflak  WImB  eOoM  they 
are  rea<ly  for  use. 

An  extensive  mine  of  fine  graphite  waa  opened 
at  Bogodolak  in  en«t«m  Siberia  alxuit  1860. 
Much  of  this  black  lead  is  scan-ely  if  at  all 
inferior  in  qnality  to  that  formerly  obtained  in 
(Cumberland.  Pencils  have  been  made  from  this 
graphite  in  the  unmixed  atate,  and  Faber  of  Nur- 
emberg still  inakeM  fine  pencils  of  it.  Theee  have 
the  wonia  'Graphite  de  Siberie'  stamped  upon 
them.  Dlxott^  Amerleao  graphite  peboils  are 
made  from  the  plumbago  foond  at  lleondcr* 
oga  OB  Lake  Geoi:ge,  bat  It  is  mixed  with 
clay  as  above  described.  Workable  deposits  of 
graphite  are  fonnd  at  several  places  in  Canada. 
A  j^tMMl  ileal  of  what  oecurs  in  the  townshij)  of 
Buckin^jhani.  in  the  pn)vince  of  ijuebec,  is  almost 
pure,  anil  is  iniitle  into  peneUa   PoT  Other  looal- 

Itien,  see  Itl.A(  K  LkaH. 

The  wihn!  for  tiriicils  i-  imaiiahly  that 

of  the  \'ir^'inian  or  I'ionila  l  eilur  l  ^-ce  .IfM- 
PKH  ),  vs  hirh,  Is'inj;  strai^jhl  ^raitieii  ami  i  ;i>il\  cut, 
is  reiiiarkahly  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  I'wo 
reetannular  pieci>s  of  the  projier  size,  cut  out  by 
inat-hinery,  go  to  make  a  pencil,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  groove  for  the  lead  Unng  thicker  than  the 
other.  After  the  lead  is  inserted  the  two  pieces 
are  glned  together,  and  theo  eat  to  a  ronml  slia|>e 
hgr  IWolriag  cutters  The  operations  of  cutting 
oDt  the  aqaare  tiilet.s  of  wood  and  rounding  them 
after  they  are  glued  are  veiy  rapidly  performed. 
Pencils  are  sometimes  cut  in  a  hexagonal  shape. 
Beddee  the  malMr^  name*  letters  indicating  the 
character  of  tiie  lead  are  atamped  upon  pencils. 
For  Great  Britain  these  are  H.  HH,  BHH,  B,  BB, 
BBB,  HB,  and  P.  H  signifies  hard ;  eaea  ami  twiee 
repeated  it  means  harder  and  rery  hard.  B  etaads 
for  black  (and  soft),  and,  when  repeated,  for  still 
blacker.  HH,  the  ttiost  generally  uwful,  means 
hani  and  black ;  w  liile  F  signifies  lirm.  In  the 
Unite<l  States  the  letten*  used  ditrer  somewhat. 
They  are  H,  hard;  VH,  very  hanl ;  V  Vil,  still 

hanbr}  8^  aofti  VS^  rttj  aoAi  VV8.  atiU  aofter. 


for  deep  blaeic  shading ;  M,  mediom  {  MH,  mediam 
hard  ;  MB.  medium  maelL 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  proocMses  for  repro- 
ducing |ien-and-ink  drawings  (see  Ilm  stkation ), 
and  the  cultivation  of  that  uiethtMl  fur  iMxik  illus- 
tration, the  black  lenii  ]>enci|  is  much  less  used 
riiiw  than  in  the  eailici  half  of  the  Httli  century. 
l  >raw  inj,'s  in  chalk  or  clinrcoui,  since  either  niatei  ial 
niake»>  a  much  hiai-ker  line,  hax  e  usually  d<-e|HM  and 
more  elVective  shading  than  can  i>e  t;i\en  with  is-n 
cil  Mill,  a  finished  dmwinj:  in  hlack  lead  iiy  a 
skilltsl  iianil  has  cliamis  of  it-  own,  and  it  is  to  be 
regrctteil  that  so  few  of  tlu  M'  of  anv  importaaee 
are  now  made  by  artists  of  high  standinu. 

Coloured  jiencils  are  made  with  ortlinary  pig- 
ment*—e.g.  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  >  e||ow  for 
their  respective  eolonra— mixed  \sr.  h  ^  lite  wax 
and  tallow  or  with  gnm  and  tallow,  clay  being 
sonictimes  adde<l ;  bnt  none  of  these  coloured  pre- 
parations are  lieat«<i  like  those  made  of  grnpiiite 
and  clay.  Copying  and  ink  pencils  are  made  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  an  anilinfs  violet  added  to 
a  nixtufe  of  graphite  and  China  day.  Fat  aenm 
kinda  nun  ii  added,  and  in  indi  eoeaa  gnpUte  ia 
sometioiee  omitted. 

The  arrangement  of  a  small  rod  of  hiaek  lead, 
which  is  kept  projecting  as  it  wean  awav  from  a 
tuW  fitted  to  a  metal  pencil-case,  and  which  has 
since  \ieen  so  much  used,  wa«  i>atented  by  Hawkins 
and  Monlan  in  An  allov  of  lea<l,  antimony, 

and  a  little   mercury  is  made  into  ever-poiuted 

l>enciis  for  writing     paper  pveparad  with  a  soit* 

aide  sill  face. 

The  manufacture  of  block-  >i 
len.l  and  colouri-il  pencils  is  ^\\\ 
carrii'il  un  must  extensively  ^l 
at  NureMil>erg,  where  there 
are  more  than  a  score  of 
factories,  employing  in  all 
nearly  900O  haada,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  some  2ii0 
million  pencils,  worth  alsiut 
£420,000.  Fal>er  fonnded  a 
brandi  in  New  York  in  1861. 
Pour  veaislatar  the  Eagle  and 
lenoaa  IPhmO  Oomnnniea 
Mtahfiabed.  nad  the 
other  sorviring  firm,  the 
Dixon  Cradble  Conpanjr,  in 
1872. 

Pendntit.  a  hanging 
ornament,  used  in  ceilings, 
vaults,  staiiou-es,  tinil«'r- 
rtH>fs,  &c.     It  is  sometimes 

a  simiile  hall  and  sometimes  elaborately  oma 
menteil.  and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  later  Gothic  and 
Elixabethaa  Stales. 

Prndant.  See  Flag. 

Pendenula  Caalle.  See  Falxoutk. 

Peadle  MilL  See  CuTHsaon. 

Pendleton,  a  north-weatern  subarb  of  Man- 
chester, wholly  within  the  boron^  of  Salford. 

Pop.  40.246. 

Pendragon.  Soc  Dr.\(;on. 

Pendnlan.  The  two  chief  variellee  are  the 
timple  pendolam  and  the  ordinary  or  complex 
pendolam.  Examples  of  the  latter  occur  in  all 
tlie  forme  of  doekwork  where  a  balaaoe-wheel 
haa  been  diepmieed  with  (aee  Hoaouxir).  A 
small  leaden  or  golden  bullet,  when  suspended 
from  a  fixed  point  by  an  extremely  fine  thread, 
may  represent  a  simple  pendttlnm,  provided  it 
vihrntes  in  a  small  circular  arc.  Once  set  in 
motion,  this  instrniiient  will  move  in  the  same 
arc  for  ever  uuleiss  interfere*!  with,  Irecause  at  each 
swing,  when  deseeading  thnmgh  the  first  lialf  of 
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ita  circular  path,  it  acquiree  energy  enon^  to  nim 
it  to  an  equal  height  on  the  opu«Mita  aide.  In 
ordinary  experiineDta  the  Imllft  wiU  perform  many 
thoiuuuid  aecillation»  liy  iuelf  alone,  before  the 
resistance  of  the  iiir  ami  otiicr  inU'rl'i^rf  ucex  cause 
the  movement  to  Milwide  aijd  iit  la.«it  i-mm,  by 
imperi'i'iitihly  diminishing  the  Iwn^'tli  i>i  llie  arc 

Tlii-  liiti;.'  continued  and  f»elf-*tnstaiiiing  iu:ti<m  vs 
m.aiiifi'--tl\  due  to  the  attriiction  nf  tlif  c;iitli,  the 
force  that  ranses  a  (>tone  U»  fall  to  the  j;round, 
l«^<-au>'i'  at  the  end  of  each  swin^;  of  the  bullet  it« 
weight  tends  to  pull  it  vertically  downwards,  and 
the  Ktring  constrains  it  to  repeat  iU  couree  along 
thecircttUr  arc.  A  most  interesting  and  vaUiabln 
•ppliaalioii  of  the  p«ndalnn>,  therefore,  is  for 
mensnring  the  acceleratioa  of  velocities  of  falling 
bodies.  For  tliat  purpoee  it  ■  miieli  superior  to 
At  wood  a  Mactiine  (q.r.)  or  any  other  method 
whkb  ban  yet  been  devised. 

U  dm  ciraalar  path  or  awiag  k  akoit— not 
wcflftwting,  tar  example,  tkat  of  •  dock  pendalQin 
vlueh  beats  aeeonda — there  are  two  results  to  be 
rememberMl.  F!nil,  that  mt  long  an  the  length  of 
thread  iH  unchangoil,  it  matters  not  how  far  the 
bullet  may  swing  on  each  side,  the  time  or  dura- 
tion of  each  aecillation  is  al><o  uiirhan;;e<l.  Thi» 
'pendulum-law' was  discoveretl  by  (Jaliiwj  in  the 
cnurch  of  Pisa,  as  he  watched  a  lamp  swinging  by 
a  chain.  The  qnaHtv  that  eapli  nwing  occupies  the 
.-iame  time  i-<  so  imixirtnnt  ill  hurology  that  the 
iulnKlucliuu  of  the  uenduluiii  by  HnyK^nn  as  a 
time-measurer  formen  the  inincipal  e]M)oh  in  the 
history  of  that  science.  The  term  isochroHimn 
( 'eqnal-timcncMs')  was  invented  to  mark  this 
propeity  of  the  pendulum.  The  second  law  of  the 
peadalum  is  that  to  make  the  bullet  move  faster 
we  must  shorten  the  thread  in  the  following  pro- 
portion :  for  twice  as  many  oscillations  take  • 
quarter  the  length  of  string ;  for  thrice  as  many 
take  one-ninth  tlie  length  ;  K>r  four  times  as  many 
take  eiMMistoenth  the  length.  That  \m  ie  other- 
'  wit*  eipi—wi  by  saying  the  length  of  the  thread 
ie  iDvenely  m  tlw  eqnwe  of  the  Dnmbor  of  oeeilla- 
tions  made  in  a  given  tbae.  Bee  (under  Centre, 
Vol.  III.  page  66)  CentbkOV  OSCILLATION. 

These  and  other  propertiea  of  the  pendulum  are 
wian|«*d  up  in  the  formula  :  :  ::  I  :  g,  which 
niatheinaticians  have  eolablished  :  where  t  =  time 
in  seconds  of  one  oscillation,  /  =  length  (in  iMohe^4) 
of  the  thread,  r  --^  3*1415927,  a  well-known  nitio ; 
and  g  -  the  accelerating  force  of  ^fravity,  or 
twice  the  .space  through  which  a  lieavy  ImmIv 
fall.s  in  oiii' heeori  1  \^  nen  <  =  1  in  that  formula 
—i.e.  when  our  |>eniiiihini  beat.-*  secundK,  a  re.sult 
easily  attained  at  any  part  of  the  world — thi'ti 
immediately  we  have  rj  -.  rl  -  B(id96/.  In 
other  words,  multiply  tlie  len^jth  of  the  seconds 
pendulum  in  any  latitude  or  longitude  by  the 
rixe<l  number  9'809t>  to  find  the  value  of  g. 
By  this  valoaUe  and  simple  result  it  hat  been 
shown  that  the  foree  of  gravity  slightly  and  gradn- 
ally  inereaeeB  as  we  travel  from  the  equator  to- 
waide  either  pole,  the  length  of  the 
pendolom  dimuiiliiDg  in  the  mmo  nr 


The  pole*  an  thonlBi*  neanr  to  (he  eentie  Umb 
the  eavator  ie,  whieh  is  an  independent  praof  that 
onr  iMaaet  ie  spberotdal,  and  reaemblee  in  ahape 

an  orange  rather  than  a  lemon. 

The  following  table  reatlily  gives  the  length  of 
the  seconds  pendulum  at  any  of  tlie  station!<  by 
dividing  the  correepoiulin«  numlier  in  tlie  tliirtl 
column  by  the  lixea  number  9'i{696.  At  London, 
tor  exanip"le,  .12  ini  ~  9-8696  =  feet,  length  of 

secfunlH  ] ■emin I'll II  lii-u['>  clock  in  the  tower  of 
tlie  iioiUM)  of  Commons  beats  once  in  two  seconds, 
and  moat  tbenfoi*  liave  •  pendnlnm  ISiMO  leet 

telile  alw  ebowR  the  acederation  (fort 


loog. 
Toe 


per  eeeoad)  doe  to  gravity,  as  ascertained  from 
nbeervations  made  by  meana  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum.  The  reeolte  are  anaaged  in  tha  otder  of 

their  latitude. 

StoUoa.  OlMmr,  Tom  of  OniTltjr. 

fUwakjbttwMBJUoloMidllawOninea.FRiyolnet 

SIcnm  Leose  fisbme.  ziws 

.AsaenahMi  , .  .Ssblnv.  83  «M 

Jamaiai  gsbine.  aritt 

lUo4*JiD<riro  FlreyeilMt.  Wit 

Cape  (>r  a«ad  BoVSm  Fn>>xinet.  8S-I40 

VordmttS  lUot,  Msthleu.  3'M6U 

PrrbL..  ikmi*.  Vl-lit 

UankMi  BM,  IbMdsn.  liige 

Lomlon  SsMne.  tl'in 

E<1lnbnrch  Ka»pr.  S9-«>l 

L'liKt,  MirtlamI  Hi..t,  Mathiru.  32-.'17 

SjnUlJurKiiU  bsbiue^ 

Since  the  letigtb  of  the  eeconds  pendnlnm  is  due 
entirely  to  natural  eausee,  and  oao  always  be  caailv 
veriliea,  it  was  eboeen  a»  a  standard  of  the  Britien 
measursB  of  length.  Bsperienee  has  tanghtt  how- 
ever, that  tliese  are  more  easily  Icoown  1^  pieeerv- 
ing  an  artificial  standard. 

The  universal  application  of  the  pendnlnm  for 
time  inea.snrenient  and  ascertaining  tiie  local  value 
of  <i  iia."  Iieen  folhiwed  by  some  special  uses  of  it 
w  hich  are  of  interest.  Thiis,  Sir  (',.  B.  Airy,  the  late 
^Ironumer-ruyal,  applied  it  io  furut  an  estimate  of 
the  earth's  mean  density  by  obeer%'ation.««  taken  at 
a  Coal-pit,  1200  feet  deep,  near  South  S!iiel<l».  Oiip 
pendulum  U-in^;  static  ui  1 1  i '  tin  ^ui  tVwe  and  another 
at  the  lN>ttom  of  tlie  pit,  then  (»«icillationn  were 
exactly  coiii|>are<l  by  ineant<  of  an  electric  wire, 
with  tlie  result  ttiat  a  clock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit  would  gain  2J  seconds  per  day  if  rpmove<l  to 
the  bottonu   From  these  data  (Phil,  Trana.  1856, 

L297)  the  denail^  of  the  earth  was  eettmated  to 
6  a65. 

Bv  the  Foncault  enperiwient  Urn  pondnliun  was 
utilised  in  a  striking  manner  to  prove  theperpetnal 
rotation  of  onr  planet  round  its  axk.  A  gtohe  ef 
metal  is  anspended  by  a  long  wire  to  a  lofty  roof, 
the  point  of  soepenaion  being  vertically  over  the 
centre  of  a  round  table;  and  after  iMUtg  deawn 
aside  from  the  position  of  rest  tide  penoolnm  ia 
allowed  to  begin  iti^  vibrations,  but  so  as  to  have 
no  tendency  to  ri^dit  or  left.  Students  of  d^Daniics 
know  that  it  nniHt  cmitinne  swinging  to  and  fro 
in  the  snmi"  jilane  unless  interfered  with  from 
without  ri'Mu;;  to  that  the  table  beneath  tlie 
[►eiidulu ri; .  ,  lien  carefullv  ol)f<erved,  if  se«n  to 
rrvolve  m  i\  >1  r.  ly  in  a  ((iroctioii  contrary  to  the 
handH  of  a  watch  ;  but  since  the  floor  and  whole 
buildin;;  revolve  with  the  table,  the  isLtiervers 
naturally  refer  the  rflative  motion  to  the  ]>en- 
dulum,  still  Kwinpu^;  in  its  original  (dane.  Hy 
marking  twenty -four  equal  divisions  round  the 
edge  of  the  table  the  spectators  would  be  furnished 
with  a  good  elock*  the  pendulum  pointing  out  the 
hour  at  the  point  where  it  tinut  liegan  its  oecilla- 
tionx,  and  apparently  revolving  in  the  ximtil  direc- 
tion. 

Tlie  peodnlnni«  in  Horolog^^-,  ils  ilutely 
aocnnto  aa  a  time  keeper,  if  'onl\  pu-nor 
is  preserved.  That  is  mainly  done  by 
of  a  screw  taming  on  the  rod,  nndw  the 
'  bob '  or  ball,  so  as  to  ^ish  it  up  and  therefam 
shorten  the  pendulum,  or  let  it  fall  lower  down 
and  lengthen  the  (>endulum.  It  was  found  in 
winter  that  clocks  went  too  fast,  and  at  mid- 
summer too  slow,  Itecanse  cold  t.lu>rt<^ned  the 
metallic  rod  and  heat  lengthened  it.  A  further 
refinement  was  therefore  devinefl  to  secure  a 
nnifonn  length  wnthout  the  .'icre^^  adjustment,  the 
I  e^ult  being  what  are  known  '  compensation 
pendnUiniH.  Both  the  roniniori  niHhods  of  those 
depend  on  the  Maine  iirinciple.  ( A  siinple  and  prac- 
tically acxuraie  form  of  pendulum  ia  made  with 
a  wooden  rod,  wMcii  is  MS  liable  to  expansion 
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and  contraction  than  iin'tfil  )  Thf  'mercurial  i>en- 
duliun  '  oarrifs  witliiii  it  ft  ^'lass  cylinder  nearly 
full  of  niiTcnry.  hii  jiri)]ii)rtii nu'il  in  (jnantity  to  the 
wei-ilit  (if  the  jicixiuliiiii  that  wlien  tlic  hitter  ex- 

Jianiis  liinvuwaiils  liy  tlu'  lieat  the chiiiijfo  is  couiit/er- 
taiatiofii  hy  tht!  upwiml  I'xpan.Hion  of  tlie  liriuiii  in 
its  jar.  In  winter,  of  onui-i",  tlif  iii'iidiiltini  and  tiio 
«|uick8ilver  ani  Hiniilarl v  <!i»ntracle<i  in  opposite  direc- 
(iiiti-s,  t<)  wcure  a  guocl  average  length  and  mark 
beltw  iiineii  The  second  form  of  compensation 
psndnhrai  it  called  the  'gridiron,*  because  it  con- 
sult* of  Mveru  upriirlit  liarw,  ns  in  tho 
diagnun.  If  the  iiliuk  hars  be,  for 
example,  ateel,  and  tiiose  between 
he  braas  or  copper,  then  by  a  pro|>er 
ailjostmeiiiof  UMir  lengths  aay  rlianKf 
of  tempermtarawill  notinaleriaily  atiect 
the  time-keeping  property  of  the  iien- 
dolnm.  Bram  u  mneh  more  enbiect 
to  extension  and  contraction  titan 
8te«l.  It  is  obviouH  froni  the  figure 
that  when  the  heat  dilates  the  brawi 
li.ars  tlii-y  must  raise  tlio  Ik»1)  D,  ami 
tliiK  flirt'  counteract  tlie  downwFini 
extensinn  of  tlie  Ktt>el  Wr*i,  such  iUi 
lie  til  III-  and  Aa.  For  accurate 
and  luuforru  lime-nieH-Kurement  the 
gridiron  Iulh,  in  the  experience  of  Honie 
MtnmomeiB,  proved  superior  to  the  luercarial 
pendnlon. 

Penelopet  in  Homeric  legend,  the  wife  of 
UlystM-s  (0<lvfleeas),  and  tnother  of  Telemachus, 
wlio  waM  still  an  infant  wlien  riynM-i  went  to  tlie 
Trojan  war.  During  hi;*  loni,'  wanderings  after 
thi'  fall  of  Troy  lie  wa»  ^'i-ncially  regartled  jum 
dead,  and  I'cnolope  wa-t  vexed  liy  the  urgent  wooing 
of  many  Buitors,  whom  x\w  )>ut  oH"  on  tiie  pretext 
ttiat  nhe  inuHt  tirstt  weave  a  Mliroud  for  Laertes, 
lier  aged  father  in  law.  To  protract  the  time  she 
undid  by  night  the  portion  of  the  web  which 
■he  had  woven  by  day.  When  the  suitore  iiad 
ducovered  this  device  her  position  became  more 
difficult  than  before;  but  fortunately  Ulysttes 
ledimed  in  time  to  rescue  bis  cliaste  spouse  from 
tbeir  dtstaateful  importanitiee.  Later  tradition 
Mpieeente  Penelope  in  a  very  different  Ii|dit»  iMert- 
ing  tliat  by  Hermes  (Mercoiy ),  or  by  all  iwrsaitorB 
togather,  she  beeaoM  tiM  noiliBr  cf  Paa  and 
tut  Ulyaees,  on  Iris  ratom,  dlToreed  hm, 

Fengnln.  Thi-<  name  i-<  applied  to  a  granp  of 

birds  containing  three  genera,  Sphenincns,  EudyptMi, 
and  Aptenodytes — the  largest  ni^iecies,  the  '  Em- 
peror' \A.  forxtrri,  50  inches  in  height)  and  '  King ' 
(it.  pennniUii)  (tenguinM,  lielonging  to  the  latter 

Einn.0.  The  nioHt  remarkable  peciuiarity  of  theNe 
rds  ix  tlie  flattened  wing,  which  is  clad  with 
flat  scale-like  feathers ;  the  whole  limb,  unfit  for 
flight,  is  admirably  suited  for  swimming.  The 
feathecs  of  the  pangu in— instead  of  batng  dix- 
iMiHe<l  in  feathar-tnwu,  separated  by  intervalH 
(apteria)  upon  which  no  feathers  grow,  aa  is  the 
case  with  all  other  birds,  not  excepting  even  the 
ostrich  and  cassowary — form  a  continuoiiN  covering 
to  the  Inwly.  Thesie  peculiarities,  coupled  witli 
Hoine  others  in  internal  Mtructure,  mark  oH"  the  (wn- 
K'liinH  US  a  \  erv  di-«tinct  jjroup  <if  hirdt.  liy  some 
they  are  jila.-i-d  in  the  >aine  ^'rouji  »itli  the  aukn, 
or  put  in  a  special  ),'ronp  (  v)  l>y  thenii(elver<. 

The  periguinx  are  entirely  confined  to  the  .Antarctic 
and  to  the  Month  tomiHTate  regionw  (  I'ata^^'onia, 
<'Hp<'  ('i)lonv.  Australia,  New  Zealand),  and  are 
at^uatic  in  tlieir  habita,  at*  is  shown  by  tiie  wehlMHl 
feet  as  well  an  by  the  remarkable  nuMlilication  of 
the  wings  already  referred  to.  In  some  situations 
thaf  vn  axtMaiialy  abundant,  and  make  their  neste 
in  «  aonnnoa  area ;  the  nest  is  notbing  more  tliaa 
n  hole  in  the  sand  in  whioh  the  female  dapodta  a 


single  egg.  The  stiuiidity  of  thes(>  hiids  is  jierhapa 
due  to  the  inacce^wiuility  of  thi-  rorkn  and  fdiores 
where  so  great  a  iiuml)er  live  and  hrtM-d  :  having 
been  com|>aratively  little  interfi  led  with  hy  »nan, 
they  hIiow  no  terror  at  the  >>iglit  of  him.  When 
intruders  invade  their  breeding-places  they  can  and 
do,  howerar,  infliataevw*  wounds  with  tbelr  abaip 


bills.  The  plunuige  of  the  neek  is  valued  by  furriers 
for  collar8  and  tippets ;  and  large  numbers  of 
*  Johnnic»,'  an  the  sailors  call  them,  are  slaogfatered 
annually.  The  flesh  though  dark  is  wholeeome 
food,  and  makes  excellent  'hare^napx*  the  belly 
is  loaded  with  lat.  Tbaft  the  pangnias  an  not 


altogether  a  modem  laee  of  Imds  is  shown  by 
the  remains  of  a  speeiee— PotovMcfs^M  antareticus 
— which  existed  in  New  Zealand  in  late  Eocene 
or  early  Miocene  times.  This  bird  <Iifi"ered  fnun 
existing  penguins  in  having  rather  longer  wings, 
and  may  therefore  eonceivahly  have  iM>(.Mes.sed  the 
power  of  llight ;  it  was  a  large  form  like  tho 
King  Penguin  of  to-day. 

PeniclUaria.  See  Guinea  Corn,  and  Millet. 

Penirilllc«  a  town  of  E4linburghshire,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  North  F-nk,  10  tnilcH  S.  of  Edin- 
hurgh  hy  road,  hut  1(5  by  a  hranch  line  (  1H72).  It 
ha»  a  Hornane><|ue  church  tower  anil  lar;;e  iiajier- 
milli«,  dating  from  1700;  whilwt  '2  mill's  NNK.  are 
Glencorrte  barracks  (l»04-8'2),  originally  a  dep6t 
for  French  jiriwmerf.  ~ 
See  Wilson  s  Amialt 

PjeBlMDlar  and  4hrlentalC«Bigu^ean3r 

.....^  wmw-,   — _   cot 

present  fom  was  inoonamted  by  royi 
18  - 


sr*..  Pop.  ( 1 84 1 )  907 ;  ( 1891 )  4914. 
alt  ofl'enicitik  (Edin.  1891). 


nailB  and  passeogata  between  Great 
India*  diina,  and  Anstnlla.  The  comMny  in  ito 
>resent  fenn  was  inooipoiated  by  royaleliaiter  in 

^840,  although  it  had  then  had  an  existence  of 
three  years'  duration  t»  the  Peninsular  Conipanx . 

which  can  ie<l  niniN  to  Portuiral  and  the  »uuth  of 


Spain,  and  altetwards  to  Egypt.  The  'I*,  v^i:  ().' 
own  .1  lleel  of  l^el^veen  liftv  and  ^i\ly  M-^'-els,  with 
an  average  of  .'l.SfKt  tons  each.  Tiiey  carry  mails 
from  lirindisi  to  Itonihay,  weekly,  in  the  contracted 
time  of  ItH  day>,  from  Hrindisi  to  Shanghai,  fort- 
ni^'litly,  in  'M\  days,  and  from  Hrindisi  to  Sydtiey, 
fortnightly,  in  Xti  liays.  The  company  also  main- 
tains a  fortnightly  i*er»ice  between  N'enice,  Hrin- 
disi,  and  Alexandria,  and  run  to  Naples  and 
MarseillcH,  whilst  in  Asia  they  maintain  lines 
from  Bombay  to  Colombo,  thence  to  Madras  and 
Calentta,  and  to  Singapota^  Hong-konu,  and 
Japanese  ports.  Sea  ina  oomnany's  Fodiet-book 
aaa  MoidBp  BmdMk. 
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PENINSULAR  WAR 


Peninsular  War  ( 1807-14 ).  The  duv-.  Tisinns 
iK'twii-n  Cbarle-H  king  of  Spain,  aiitl  lu»  wii 
IVniiiiiinil  >;fiM'  tin'  EiiijMjror  Napoleon  I.  an  oppor- 
tunity of  int«rlit;ring  in  the  affairs  of  that  conntrj". 
In  pursuance  of  a  tn  aiy  ratilicd  on  29th  Octolier 
lR()f  with  thf  Spanish  kin^;,  he  had  sent  an  anny 
into  r(irtu;,'iil  iimiiT  .lutiiit,  hy  whom  Li-slK)n  wim 
Aflizetl,  and  ttie  nieinbeni  of  the  royai  honne  of 
Braganza  obliged  to  Hee  to  the  BraziU.  0>t«nHibly 
with  the  object  of  Bupporting  Junot's  wrmy,  other 
French  troops  gradually  occupie<l  SalaaiBOca,  Val- 
ladolid,  an«l  other  ini|tortant  positions  in  Spain, 
including  Ma<lrid,  where  Murat  was  iu  (>uiiiiuand. 
A  popular  outbreak  against  the  king  nnd  bin 
favourite,  Manuel  Godoy,  caused  %h«  fionDer  to 
abdicftta  and  his  Mn  fminaod  to  Mmme  the 
crown.  But  tlM  latter  wm  indmeed  to  meet  the 
French  emneior  at  Bi»«in»aod  hy  hint  hdd  a 
prisoner,  wnile  his  fntner  ww  again  praelaimed 
Icing.  Riots  at  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  other  placca 
during  the  spring  of  1808  caused  the  feeble  king 
tiich  alartii  that  hf  .surii'iKh'ri-il  hin  crown  to  j 
Napoleon,  hy  whom  it  wa-*  ho.Hiowetl  iij)od  his 
brolhf.T  .hist'jili  li()iia|>art«',  (licti  kiiij;  of  Naples. 
Hp  was  iinH'laiin«Hi  in  Madrid  on  'i4tli  .July  1808. 

Owing  to  the  large  power*  of  thf  1(m-h1  junta, 
and  to  a  decentralism  form  of  ^'overniiient,  the 
action  of  the  capital  of  Spain  had  litth-  clffct  niMin 
that  of  lior  provinces,  wliirh  rose  aj^ainst  the 
French  and  thone  who  fav-onre<l  them  in  all  direc 
tinns.  The  organised  forces  of  Spain  amounted  at 
this  time  to  almnt  127,000  of  all  arms,  while  the 
French  army  in  the  Peninsula,  exclusive  c»f  Jnnot's 
troops  in  Portugal,  consisted  of  some  80,000  con- 
scripts of  vMruHM  nationa,  French,  Swine,  Italians, 
Poles,  and  ereu  Porta|;aeBe,  soon  reinforced  by 
28,000  fresh  troops.  Arms,  clothing,  and  money 
mre  freelv  supplied  by  Great  Britdfai  to  the 
patriot*  ot  Sifaiu  and  Portugal,  whoee  BQmlien 
rapidly  iaeramed.  The  Unit  operations  of  tbe 
Franco  nnder  Marshal  Bessiferes  in  the  north  were 
uniformly  successful,  except  at  S&ragoasa,  which 
Palafox  gallantly  held  against  I^febvre-Des- 
nouettea.  In  Catalonia  they  suffered  several  de- 
feats, and  in  Andalusia  their  general,  Dnpont, 
surrendered  at  Bay len  with  IS.(KX)  men.  Tin' first 
armed  interference  of  the  liritiah  in  the  airair.^*  of 
the  Peiiin.snla  was  Uie  dewpatch  on  l"2th  July  l{i08 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  witii  some  30,000  men 
U>  Portuj;al.  Jjinding  thewe  troupe  in  Mondego 
Kiver,  he  defcAted  Laixirde  at  Kori^a  and  Junot  at 
Vimiera,  hut  then  hunile<l  over  the  command 
to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
supersede  bun,  to  be  himself  snpereeded  within  a 
few  hours  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymiile.  The  latter 
officer  concluded  the  convention  of  Cintra  with  the 
French  commander,  who  evacuated  Portugal  by 
30tb  Septemlw  r  isns.  The  three  English  generals 
were  emunined  before  a  oooit  of  inquiry  as  to 
thi.4  convention,  bat  no  iurther  eten  wen  taken. 

Sir  John  Mdore»  appolBted  to  um  eomraaoH  of 
the  Biitieh  traojie  (eome  90,000)  In  Pattonl  on  6th 
Oetolier,  bnd  movvd  to  Valladolid  by  SBd  Deeenilier, 
effiMrtdng  ajnoetion  with  Sir  David  Bainrs  diviaion 
from  Comila.  Bat  the  Spanish  troops  had  in  the 
meantime  suffered  a  succession  of  defeats.  The 
French  had  received  large  reiufurcements;  Napoleon 
himself  was  in  Madrid  ;  and  Soult  with  ()<i.<KK»  men 
WH>  in  Ihh  front.  Moore  therefore  executed  a  rapid 
and  masterly  retreat  to  (druf^a,  and  there  fought 
a  succesnful  1>attle  to  cover  the  emhai kation,  l>eing 
mortally  wouiideii  him'-eif  at  the  iii  jiii. n;  df  victory. 
Kor  three  month'<  no  further  t)t<»ps  were  taken  by 
tiie  HriliKii  >;overnrnent,  Inil  in  Dwemher  Sir  .John 
Cradock  was  sent  out  to  take  command  in  Portu- 
and  be  took  up  a  position  covering  Lislmn 
tbe  Freoeh,  now  under  Marahal  Victor.  In 
this  paritkni  Sir  Arthur  Wdksiey,  who  was  again 
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sent  out,  fi>und  matters  nn  22d  April  1809.  The 
Freuch  aiiiiie])  in  Siiain  now  numhercd  nearly 
400,tX)0  men,  divided  into  eij;ht  ceirps  d  armee, 
under  six  niarnhRK  and  (Jenerals  , Junot  and  St  C'yr, 
and  o]>eratiii;,'  in  the  north,  ■•outh.  eiu-t,  and  we."«t. 
So  lon^  ai*  NaiKjleon  itiiii»i-lf  wat.  able  to  direct 
operations  tiiey  "ere  characterised  by  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  consequent  success.  Saragossa,  attacked 
tor  the  tliini  time,  after  a  memorable  defence  of 
sixty-three  days,  surrendered  to  Marehal  Laiiiim 
on  Slst  Februarj-  1809,  and  many  victories  were 

tained  over  the  Spanish  levies ;  but  in  (Catalonia 
t  Cyr  effected  comparatively  little.  The  outlireak 
of  wai  in  (•eriuany  drew  Napoleon  to  thatcountr>' 
in  April,  aud  the  operations  in  Spain  were  some- 
what neglected  in  conseoiMDoa.  The  jealonaies  of 
tbe  Frenoh  eoaunaaden  too  pnventod  any  nnity  of 
action  thera 

Sir  A.  Welkeley  fint  matched  against  Soolt 
with  20,000  British  and  40,000  Spanish  under 
Cuetia,  and  drove  him  out  of  Portugal.  King 
j  .losepli,  with  80,(100  men  under  Marshal  Victor, 
attacked  at  Tahu  era  on  'IHiii  July  and  suffeiwl  a 
8e\  i  I-  I  teat.  For  this  victor)*  Sir  A.  Welleiilev 
\va>  cieat««i  V'iijcouDt  Wellington,  bnt,  being  left 
without  n-inforcements,  be  was  obliged  U)  retire  to 
Almeida,  while  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  at  Ocana 
(  NovemlKsr  20)  enabled  the  French  to  overrun  the 
whole  of  Andalusia,  except  f'adiz,  which  utill  held 
out.  Wellington,  foreseeing  the  ini]»)R«iliility  of 
taking  the  offensive  at  that  time,  prvpeuvd  during 
the  winter  a  triple  line  of  earthworks,  29  miles 
long,  from  Torres  Vedra«  on  the  Zixandra  to 
Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  thu!«  covering  his  base  at 
Lisbon.  The  French,  65,<XX)  strong,  nnder  Msssina. 
moved  against  him  in  the  spring  of  1810,  captnred 
the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  11th  July, 
and  attacked  him  in  the  position  of  Busaco  on  29tli 
September.  The  attack  was  beaten  off,  and  Wel- 
lington, carrying  out  his  preeanoeiTeil  plan,  ratired 
slowly  into  the  liaes  of  Tones  Vedras,  tunyixtg 
with  nini  as  nradi  of  the  resonroee  of  the  conntir 
as  possible,  and  directing  tlie  Portuguese  trooiw  to 
harass  tlie  flanks  and  rear  of  the  French.  To  avoid 
starvation  Mass^na,  finding  himself  unable  to 
attack  Wellington's  fortifications,  and  having  lust 
;^i,')00  men,  bejjan  to  retire  on  1-fth  Noveml>er. 
lieinforcements  liaving  reached  Wellington  early 
in  1811,  he  foll(t\ved,  defeated  Mas-iena  at  Saliagal 
on  .'ill  .'Vpril  1811,  and  diove  him  out  of  Portugal. 
Soult  in  the  meantitne  iuid  defeateil  the  Spaniards 
at  (iehora  (F»»hruary  19),  and  cjiijture<l  tlie  fortre-s 
of  Hadajoz.  He  also  iini  -l  -)  Cadiz,  hut  (leneral 
Graham  with  a  foree  t>f  12,000  men  attacked  and 
defeateil  Marshal  Victor's  covering  force  at  Barrona 
on  5th  March,  which  checked  his  further  movO' 
ments.  Wellington,  now  designing  to  march  OQ 
Madrid  and  thence  against  the  French  line  of  eoBl< 
manications  with  Bayonne,  found  it  necesaaty  to 
capture  Badajoz  and  Almeida.  Mass^na,  at  the 
head  of  S0,000  men,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
latter  place.  He  was  eheeked  at  Fnentee  de  Oilora 
on  5th  May,  where  a  hard>faagh(  battle  caused  him 
to  retreat  and  abandon  AlncUa  to  the  British. 
Wellington  then  turned  towards  Badajoz,  which 
Soult  endeavoured  to  relieve  with  a  force  of  23,000 
men.  The  British  (7000)  and  Spaniards  (25,000) 
en;  ii'r  !  1  iiii  on  the  Itjth  May  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  .Mliuera,  conijHdliug  liiln  to  retire,  which  he  did 
in  a  southerly  direction. 

Mattenj  were,  however,  in  a  very  critical  state 
for  the  British,  for  the  whideof  X'alencia,  Asturia-s, 
ami  GiUicia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
still  bad  nearly  ;iOO,tH)0  men  in  Spain,  and  liad 
received  no  ottier  check  except  from  General  ilill 
in  Estremadura  and  at  Tarifa,  which  fortress 
repelled  Sonlk  Napoleon,  too,  threatened  to  take 
tbe  ield  agaJs  in  penon.  Bat  this  waa  pravented 
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liy  tlif  outlm  ak  of  war  l>«'tween  France  and  RuKxia, 
curly  in  IHl'i  Wellington  coninienc«l  hi»  well- 
iiiattired  plan  for  fret'iiiK  S|>ain  from  tlie  invader. 
Ue  captured  Ciudad  luxIriKo  un  19tli  Janaary, 
Mtormea  Ikulajoz  on  6th  April,  and  call<'<l  in  Hilf's 
division  from  the  south.  Mamiont,  who  had  col- 
lected his  tHMips  alwut  Salamanca,  found  bi»  flank 
threatened,  and  had  at  first  to  ivtira:  buton22d 
•Inly  he  turned  upon  the  Brititb,  Mid  foogfal  the 
Iwittle  of  Torntfls,  wimra  lie  was  woaad«d  and  hi* 
army  dcCaatad.  WeUington  enterad  Madrid  on 
I -2th  An^puk  King  JoMph  tiMB  withdrew  Soalt 
from  Andalttrfa  to  Val«neta,  wb«i«  they  joined 
Sachet.  Bot  the  Sptiniah  army  neglected  to  guani 
the  British  line  of  comnuinicationft,  and  Clau8el, 
who  HiUH'oedHil  Mariiionl,  ]>n>vt>il  no  formidahle  ii 
general  that  \Vi>lliiit;ton  a^'ain  found  liinixelf  obliges! 
to  rrtirc  towiiriln  SiiliirTijitK'H  iin<l  I'nrhipil. 

Events  elaewhere,  liowcvcr,  li-wwciicil  ilii>  |m)wit  of 
hiM  I'tii'niies,  re«lncinj:  their  rmnilK'n*  t<i  1!)7,IKM)  meii. 
Jealou^^y  exist*?"!  l)etv\<'en  .ll>^e|)h  ami  hir*  j^ciicriil.'* ; 
niid  Wellington'.-  imsitiiin  wim  -trenj^'thened  by  liia 
apoointnient  im  ('oiiiJiiHnder-in-fhief  of  the  S|»{uiii<li 
and  Portuguese  arniieH,  These  now  aniountetl  to 
200,000  men,  of  which  70,000  .Vnglo-PortuKtiew? 
had  l>een  brought  into  a  good  state  of  di8ci|iline. 
He  a^vin  advance<l  ea«twanl  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
I'hligiDg  the  French  to  evacuate  Hurgos  and  the 
lint)  of  the  Ehro.  They  atteinpteti  to  withstand 
him  at  Vittoria  on  21st  June,  but  sustained  a 
crushing  defeat,  abandoning  aJI  their  artillery, 
stores,  and  bagtpige.  The  blockades  of  Pampeluna 
and  Sfe  Sabartian  foUowad.  Jtrnttb.  who  had 
rinarretted  witli  Soalt,  was  Mpoiwnd  in  tli« 
I'onimand,  which  was  given  to  the  latter.  In 
■^pite,  liowever,  of  great  skill  on  his  part,  a  series 
of  terrible  battles  in  the  Pyrenees  were  uniformly 
disastrous  to  him.  St  Reoastian  wan  taken  on 
7th  October,  the  victory  <if  Nivelle  won  on  lOtli 
Novemlter,  and  Wellin^;t<>ii  ennhlivl  to  l»a»e  liitn 
!>elf  nil  the  northern  jmrtf*.  In  Fehniary  ISI4 
ItHyonne  Wii.<>  investeci,  on  271  ll  Sinilt  vvitn  ilefejite.l 
at  <)rthe>i,  iinil  aj,'ain  at  Tonlonso  on  lotli  April, 
which  city  was  <K-c-n|)ie<l  h\  the  Mritish.  Hnt 
Napoleon  nad  alrea<ly  nlHlicn-tOii,  hiivin;,'.  after  the 
dlHaKtrons  Kuntian  eamimign,  U'en  (»>er|M)werv><l  hy 
the  allieil  forces  of  RuK^ia,  I'rnKtia,  ami  Austria,  by 
whom  France  was  invailed  and  I'aris  taken.  See 
also  articles  on  France,  Sjmin,  Portnral,  Welling- 
toji,  N'ajMileon,  Sotilt,  MasK^na,  Sir  John  Moore, 
Vittoria,  Batlaioz,  Torres  Vedras,  (^oruna,  liiisaco, 
&C. :  and  Sir  W.  Napiar's  Hidoiy  of  the  Fatimaukur 
War  19  wvh.  189»-40). 

Penitential  Psalmn,  ^evm  cf  the  Psalms  of 

David,  so  called  l»'iii;,'  -in-cially  expieH-nive  of 
sorniw  fur  kIii.  atiii  aci  ept ''il  hy  Christian  devotion 
as  fornix  of  prayer  suitable  inr  the.  re|>entant 
sinner.  They  are  I'salms  vi.,  wxii.,  xx.xviii.,  li., 
cii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxiiii.  aooonling  to  the  Authorisetl 
Version,  which  correspond  with  vL,  xxxi.,  xxxvit., 
1.,  cL,  cxxix.,  and  cxiil  of  the  Vulgate.  Theso 
Psalms  have  been  set  apart  from  a  very  early 

gsriod,  and  are  referred  to  as  such  by  'Orii;en. 
u\te  Innocent  III.  ordered  that  they  should  be 
recited  in  I.«nt.  Thay  bava  a  apaeial  place  in  tlie 
Roman  Breviary,  and  noiw  tliaii  ana  al  the  jiopes 
attaehad  an  indulgence  to  the  of  them. 

The  most  deepiv  penitential,  and  the  meat  frequent 
in  use,  both  public  and  private,  is  the  Slat  Pialm, 
or  the  Miaertrt  (50th  in  the  Vulgate). 

Peuitcntlnry,  the  natne  given  to  one  of  the 
othces  of  the  Papal  court,  and  also  to  the  digni- 
tary (a  cardinal,  calle«l  Pcnittntiariut)  who  pre- 
aidaa  over  it.  The  subjects  which  come  under  the 
aotiea  of  the  penitentiary  are  all  matters  relating 
to  the  eenliBaMenal,  aapeeially  the  abaolution  from 

reserved  to  the 


pope,  and  in  certain  cases  dis|iensjktions 
impedimenta  of  marriage,   bee  PBiaova. 

PcBkridge,  a  town  of  Staflbfdahira^  en  tlM 
Pank,  6  miles  8.  of  Stafford  fay  rail,  in  an  agricnl* 

tural  district    Pop.  31 S4. 

Penmaenniawr,  a  watering  jdace  of  Carnar- 
vonshire, 4  miles  SW,  of  t'onway  hy  rail.  The 
mountain  of  Penuwnmawr,  the  nortliem  extrem- 
ity of  the  Snowdon  group,  is  1S53  feet  liigb :  on  iU 
summit  are  tiie  renalna  of  a  gnat  Bntisn  fort, 
Dinas  Penmaao, 

Pens,  William,  the  fmmder  of  the  aoloov  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  son  of  Admire]  William 
Penn,  and  was  Ijom  at  London,  I4tb  October  1644. 

His  early  vearw  wen?  spent  [tartly  in  E»*sex  and 
partly  in  Ireland,  where  his  fatlier  liad  several 
'  estates,  the  L'ift  of  Cromwell.  I'enn  studied  at 
j  Christ  Church,  nxfonl,  luul  «liile  there  was  con- 
I  MTted  to  Quakeristn  hy  tlie  preacliinic  of  a  (lisci|de 
of  (ieorge  Fox,  iiaim-d  Thomas  L<k».  His  enthusiasm 
for  his  new  faiih  if-suined  a  i>n^rnacious  form.  Not 
only  did  he  object  i)er»4)nally  to  att<'inl  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice of  a  student— lioth  of  which  ho  considemi 
eminently  papistical — but,  along  with  some  com- 
])anions  who  ha4l  als<i  l»e<<ome  i/uakers,  he  attacked 
several  of  his  fellow-students,  and  tore  the  obnoxious 
rolN's  from  their  backs.  For  this  unseemly  pro- 
ctnlure  Penn  was  expelled  from  the  university. 
HU  father  was  so  excessively  annoyed  at  his  con- 
duct  that  he  gave  him  a  thrashing,  and  turned  him 
oat  of  doota;  bat  beaoan  aflerwaida  wlantad,  and 
aant  bb  aaa  ta  tnvalaa  the  Omtinantk  fai  ^  hope 
that  ehaaga  of  aeane  and  the  g^ty  of  FMneh  life 
would  alter  the  bent  of  his  mind.  They  ftUled. 
however,  to  effect  this,  but  the  vouth  certainly 
acquired  a  grace  and  suavity  of  ailttress  that  he  dill 
not  before  pos-sess.  In  KitWtlie  n<lmiral  sent  him 
to  lieland  t<i  hstk  aftiT  his  estates  in  the  count \  of 
Coik,  which  I'eiui  did  to  his  father's  complete 
piati-»fu('tion  ;  for  in  matters  of  bnsine»w  lie  was  a« 
priu-tical  an  Englishman  as  in  religion  he  was  an 
ont-aiiil out  mystic.  In  the  city  of  (-'i>rk.  however, 
he  again  fi'll  in  with  Thomas  Loe,  and  for  at  tend  in;.' 
a  (Quaker  meeting  was.  along  with  others,  im 
pri.Honeil  hy  the  mayor,  hut  was  imme<liately  after- 
wants  releasetl  on  aopealing  to  the  lonl  ftresident 
of  the  Council  of  Munster,  who  was  pei>.onalh 
acqn«inte<l  with  him.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Penn  and  his  father  again  quarrelled,  because  the 
'  conscience '  of  the  former  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  of!'  his  hat  to  anybody — not  even  to  the  king, 
the  Duke  of  York,  or  the  admiral  himself.  Penn 
waa  again  tamad  out  of  doon  by  his  perliaps  testy, 
but  amurediv  pravolHNl  yaiant  The  mother,  how- 
ever, stepped  m,  and  amootlMd  nwttare  ao  far  that 
Penn  was  allowed  to  return  home,  and  the  admiral 
even  exerted  his  influence  with  the  government  to 
wink  at  his  son's  attendance  at  the  illegal  con- 
venticles of  the  Quaken*.  which  nothing  would 
induce  him  Ut  give  up.  In  lOtJS,  however,  he  was 
thniwn  into  the  Tower,  on  account  of  a  publication 
entitle*!  Thr  Smu/'i  Fi'iiuilciimti  S/iiilen,  ill  which 
he  attacked  the  ludiimrv  doctrines  of  tlie  Trinity, 
G<m!'s  ' sati-f.u  t Inn  '  in  the  death  of  (^hrist,  and  jus- 
tification hy  the  imputation  of  Christ's  rigbte^ms- 
ness.  Wliile  in  prison  lie  wrote  the  tiio^t  famous 
an«l  |H)pular  of  his  lKM)ks.  No  Cro»s,  no  Crown,  and 
ItituM-enrjf  with  her  Open  Fare,  a  vindication  of 
himself  that  contribute*!  to  his  lil»eration,  which 
was  obtained  through  the  interference'  of  the  Duke 
of  Vork.  In  September  1870  Admiral  Penn  die<l, 
leaving  his  aan  an  catate  of  £IMO  a  year,  together 
with  claims  npon  government  for  £18,000.  In  1671 
the  upright  but  inoorrigible  aeetary  was  again  ooni- 
mittad  to  the  Tower  for  preaching ;  theOmventicle 
Aet  did  not  touch  the  ease,  but,  as  he  refused  to 
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take  till'  oiilh  of  al1e}i;iance,  ho  was  sent  to  Newgate 
for  hix  nir)iitlis.  Here  he  wriite  four  iifHliscfi ;  one 
of  thi'tii,  eiililltii  77if  fii  int  t'duxc  of  Liberty  uf  Cun- 
srifinr,  U  an  oiliiiiiiihle  liefeiice  of  tlie  •lix'triiie  of 
t'oleratioti.  After  re^jaiiiinji;  liU  lilx-rty  lie  vi-iited 
HoIIanii  anil  (Sertnany  for  the  udvunceiiieiit  of 
»/uiiki'ri»in.  Tlie  PrinccMtt- Palatine  Eli/Jilteth,  the 
xran(iiiau>;litcr  of  .Jaineti  1.,  showetl  him  imrtictiiar 
favour.  <Jn  Iiij*  reluni  he  marriod,  in  the  iMjginning 
of  IKT'i,  (iuHelma  Maria  Springett,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  and  for  souie  years  thereafter 
t-oniinuod  U»  propagate,  by  preachiiig  and  writing, 
the  duclrinea  of  hid  i^ect. 

Circurostancw  having  turned  bis  attentioo  to  Um 
New  World,  be  in  IVU  obtained  from  the  erown, 
in  lien  of  hia  moiMtaiy  etaim  upon  it,  a  grant  of 
territory  in  NorCb  AoMiiaa.  Pmn  waatea  to  call 
it  Sylvania,  on  aooooat  «f  iti  fiirwf,  bvt  tlw  Idng 
(Cbarlee  IL)  instatad  on  tlia  pf«8x  Ptan  in  honour 
of  hia  father.  Wu  great  de«ire  was  to  estahliab  a 
home  for  his  oo-relijjionists  in  the  diHtant  Weet, 
where  they  iiii){ht  |iri'iii-li  mid  rinn-tisi'  their  eon- 
victions  in  unmole-Hicii  jiciwe.  roiin,  with  several 
friendH,  Hailed  for  the  Delaware  in  ^Se|l^t■ll)l)<•r  I(VS'2, 
wa»  well  riH'eived  hy  the  settlers,  and  in  <  I(:t4>l(er 
held  las  i.iiiious  intervii'u  «itli  the  !inlian  triUen, 
under  ii  lnrj;e  elm  tree  at  Sliiu  kaiiiaxon,  afterwards 
Kenwirif,'ton,  and  now  ii  part  of  I'hiladelitliia.  He 
i)lanneil  and  named  the  city  of  Fhilailelphia,  and 
for  two  years  ^'overned  the  colony  in  the  wisMSSt, 
moat  beueviilent,  and  lilteral  manner.  Not  only 
Quakers,  but  penecated  menibem  of  other  religious 
aoiudit  refuge  in  hit  new  eolony,  where  from 
the  firrttlM  ptfodpio  of  tolnation  wm  eeteUiriied 
hy  law. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Penn 
returned  to  England  to  exert  himself  in  Aivoar  of 
his  persecuted  brethren  at  home.  Uis  inflnenoe 
with  Jamea  II.— an  old  friend  of  hie  fnCherV— wan 
MO  great  that  many  people  have  aovMr  Mt  quite 
satintief]  about  the  nature  of  their  relations.  The 
nusnicion,  however,  that  Penn  allowed  himself 
to  be  Uived  as  a  tool  by  the  c«>urt  is  not  justified 
by  any  known  facts,  and  Maeaulay — who  with  an 
ungracionM  animosity  has  iir','--i|  the  vie«  of  Inn 
complicity  in  wome  of  the  di.x^'rai'eiul  nu'uientjs  that 
followed  Mouiiioiuirs  lelxdlion  -has  lieen  convictetl 
of  haste  and  iiiiiecnraey  in  Meveral  itniHirtant  par- 
tieular-w.  At  anyrate,  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
l^uakers  were  ho  far  successfid  that  in  16M<i  a  pro- 
clamation wan  i»>nied  to  releaj+e  all  jierMonn  ini- 
prisoneil  on  account  of  their  religi""'*  opinioUH,  anil 
more  than  120<)  t^uakerM  were  set  free.  In  the  Ai»ril 
following  James  issueil  an  edict  for  the  repeal  of^all 
reli>;ions  tents  and  penalties,  but  the  mii>*H  of  Non 
conformists  mistrusted  his  sincerity,  and  refused  to 
avail  themselvee  of  it.  After  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  William  III.  Penn  was  twice 
accused  of  treason,  and  of  oomsponding  with  the 
exiled  monarch,  but  waa  aeqnitted.  In  1600  he 
was  ehamd  with  conspiraey,  oat  wme  not  arreated. 
NovarUioMiai  in  the  foilowuif  year,  tbo  ehaigo  waa 
renewed.  Nothing  appeon  io  have  bew  done  for 
some  time,  but  Penn  at  laat,  through  the  kindly 
offices  of  his  friends,  Locke,  Tillotoon.  and  Mthers, 
hiui  the  matter  thoroughly  investigated,  and  he 
wan  finally  and  bononrahly  aconitted  in  ItlW.*},  In 
IGW  he  liiul  iM^en  deprlM-d  of  (lis  >;overnnient,  hut 
it  wai  re^^torwi  to  him  in  lOW.  In  the  latter  year 
liin  wife  ilieil,  and  I'enn  publishotl  a  memoir  testify- 
ing to  her  great  virtuen  ;  hut  in  Ichh  than  two  yeArs 
he  niarrie<l  again,  liiw  seoond  wife  Ixdng  Hannah 
Callowhiil,  of  Hristol,  a  (pinker  lady,  in  he 
paid  a  m-chihI  vi-.it  to  the  New  World,  where 
Pennsylvania  rei|inr©il  his  prenenue  to  restore  peace 
and  order  after  the  arbitrary  l)ehaviour  of  his 
deputy.  Hia  atay,  which  laated  two  yeaia,  waa 
roarind  1qr.iiMBJ  vmCuI  meaanria,  and  Iqr  dioiti  to 


ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ixdli  tli'  Indians  and 
NegrocH.  He  ilejiarletl  for  Kii^'liuid  towaribt  the 
end  of  1701,  leaving  the  maMa;;i  iiiciit  of  hif«  affairs 
to  an  au'ent  natne<i  Koril,  wliiwe  villainy  virtually 
niiiu-ii  IVnn.  When  the  ro;^'iie  died  he  left  fali«e 
claiiuN  against  hi><  nuinter,  which  Penn  refused  to 
i»ay,  allowing  himself  to  Ih;  thrown  into  the 
Fleet  in  17(W.  His  friends  afterwards  procured  hia 
release,  but  not  till  hix  constitution  was  fatally 
inii)ainMl  ;  for  the  last  live  ycurH  of  his  life  his 
nieniory  and  understanding  weri'  ^'reatly  weakened. 
Ue  (lie<l  at  Kuacombe,  in  licrkhhire,  July  .W,  171(i. 
The  proprietaiy  elainis  of  his  descendaDta  were 
bought  up  by  a  penaioa  of  £4000^  which  in  18M 
waa  oommnted  (tee  Pnniom). 

See  Maoaali^a  SMaew  «f  JM— d^  and  J.  Faief  • 
Inquiry  (Mia  Uu  WitUtntf  tfllkt  OMfW*  6roHpA(  bp  Lord 
Mawuav  mpainM  WiUiam  Penn  (1858);  tlie  Lifs  prs- 
ftsed  to  bia  eoUsetwl  works  (2  vols.  1726),  and  to  later 
issues  of  '  Bsleet  works;'  and  Live*  by  Clsrkson  ( 1849); 
Hepworth  Dixoa  (nrv  «L  18S6),  Robert  J.  BanUtta 
(New  YoIl^  MflSk  and  Btai«btoo  (naw  ad.  1888). 

Pcfuiallaa.  SeeFAOOiKO. 

Pon-names.  See  Pskt hknvm. 

Feiinant«  Thomas,  trav.-llir,  v»a»  lM)m  of  a 
goixl  old  Welsh  family  at  Downing,  near  Holywell, 
T'lintshire,  14th  June  I7'2fi,  and  wan  eilucaUil  at 
Wrexham,  Fulham,  and  llaiiley.  In  1744  he  went 
u|t  to  t^ueens  t'ollege,  Oxford,  hut  he  left  without 
taking  a  degree,  ha\ing  meanwhile,  in  1746,  ridden 
down  into  Cornwall -  the  first  of  his  manv  tours. 
These  included  visits  to  Ireland  (17S4);  the  Con- 
tinent (1705),  where  be  made  the  ac<]uaintanee  of 
Huffon  and  Voltaire;  Scotland  (17U9  and  1772). 
which  'waa  then,'  he  says,  'almost  as  unknown 
as  Kamchatka,  but  ever  since  has  been  inotulte 
with  Boothem  viaitaata)'  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
(1774),  beddea  nunblea  through  Enghwd  and  Ma 
nativo  prindpaUtiy.  Ho  mamad  twiee,  in  1760 
and  1777 1  waa  mado  member  of  the  Royal  Boeiety 
of  Upaala,  an  F.R.8.,  and  an  LL.D.  of  Ollovd; 
and  died  at  Downing,  I6th  December  1706. 

From  bovhood  a  natnralUt,  for  years  a  corre- 
8t>ondent  of  Linnii  ns,  Pennant  pnhlisheil  British 
Z,.<'/o(ftf  (176.V77),  British  Quadrupeds  (1771), 
.■1  rrtir  Zooloyif  (178.") ),  Uixtory  of  London  ( 1 790 ),  &0. ; 
hut  to  day  ho  is  chiefly  renieni- 
l)ere<l  by  his  Tours  in  Scotland 
(3  vols.' 1771-76)  and  Wales  (2 
vols.  1778  81  ),  the  former  of 
whifli  works  extorteil  from 
Johnson  the  admission  :  '  lie 's 
a  Whiq,  sir,  a  mul  dog;  but 
he 's  tiie  beet  traveller  I  ever 
read  ;  he  obaerves  more  things 
than  any  one  elae  doea.' 

See  the  swtiihiy  Uterarp  Life  of 
du  latt  Thomiu  Fennnnt,  Etq.,  hp 
Bimttif  (I'V-i),  and  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  ProfeHor  &hyt^i  editioa 
of  the  Tour$  in  WUt$  {t  vola 
Cananron,  188S). 

Pemiat' via,  en  Intoreeting 

animal  whose  quill  or  feather- 
like  appearance  is  suggested 
by  the  title  and  by  the  popular 
name  Sea- j>en.  It  i.n  one  of  the 
.Mcyonarian  Actinozoa,  in  the 
Hanie  snh  class  as  DejwI-nien's 
Fingers.  Red  Coral,  (Jorgonia, 
&c.  One  s|H.t'ies  ( /».  j>/ios- 
phoreii)  is  not  unconniion  at 
niislerate  deptlm  (e.g.  20 
failioiii-  i  round  Hritish  ooasta. 
It  ronnists  of  a  ha-sal  stalk,  hy 
whii'h  the  animal  is  probahlv  fixed  upright  in  the 
mud,  and  of  a  free  axia  liearuig  nnmerooa  poiypea. 
Thowholalon^iiaboat440MlioB}  theedoaria 


Fig.  1. 
Ventral  View  of  Pen- 
tiatula  p^otphorea 
( about  ooa-hatf  aat- 
nndrfaaji 
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dsm  re<l,  iitxl  <liii'  t<i  iiiciiientetl  ttpiciiles  of  lime; 
the  living  luiimal  is  bnpitly  |)hl>^<|llloI■l•^<•ent.  The 
Htiwlk  is  nullv  a  tiil^',  and  t-an  !)>■  Mjnu'what  in- 
flated; tlie  j)()h  [n's  arc  fiiH«'<l  to;,'i't  her  in  scIm  of  a 
•lozen  or  so  up  cin  li  -idr  ot  tlic  axi-^.  Tlii—>-  fii»-il 
wUt  form  K  «erie«  of  paialU'l  leaves,  .Honie«  hat  like 
tlie  barJjs  of  a  featlifr.  The  nitnlian  part  of  tlie 
axU  also  bears  mdimentary  a»exuni  |hiI,v|h>h 
(*MMiid«*)  which  are  not  fused.  The  wluile  axis 
w  inpported  by  «  fimily-ealcifitd  ioteruAl  atooi. 


iMf '  Ml  of  iDMd 


CroM  aeotion  of  tba  uk  and  ea 
Polypea  (after  ManOMll).  The 

is  lonp)»t  an<l  oldist 

The  Koxos  are  (*pimrate.  Anionir  related  forms 
V'irgnlaria,  Fiiniculina,  and  RenilTa  arc  iniiMu  tant. 
Bee  Report  o»  Pennatulida,  by  A.  Milnes  Marah*ll 
and  WTP.  Manball  ( BinningliMi,  1881). 

Pennine  See  Alm. 

P<>nnine  Chain.   See  i;reat  IIritain,  Vol. 

Pennon,  a  ttmall,  {)ointe«l  or  swallow-tailed 
flsf;,  borne  tty  a  mediaeval  knight  on  bis  luce. 
For  pennant,  aa  well  as  pennon,  sm  Flao. 

PennSTliraala,  sines  18S0  the  seoond  In  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Sutea  of  Ameriea,  is  in  xhape 
a  parallelognun.  lying  almoat  mi-  om*^  >w  <•  va. 
tiraly  between  4?  and  30*  43*  28"  «r  4.  a.  twaim 
N.  lat  (Mamn  and  Dixon's  Line,  O"**^- 
q.v.),  and  between  the  inwular  W-shaped  Dela- 
ware River  and  WT  31'  38"  W.  long.  It  i«  abont 
IW)  iiiih's  wide  and  .W2  niile«  long  from  eiutt  to 
W(-nt  ;  in  an'a  (4.'),'21.'i  nq.  ni. )  it  w  the  twenty- 
ei^'lith  state  of  the  Union.  In  the  north -wejiU^m 
CMirner  a  trianjrnlar  w-cfion  extends  to  1.5'  N., 
forming  part  of  the  wp-.i<tii  iHiiinilary  of  New 
York,  and  giving  rennsvlvania  aboat  i5  miles 
of  (  ujcHt  on  Lain  Brie,  with  no  enellent  harbour 

at  Krie. 

The  Ap]>aliu  hian  (fj.v. )  syntetn  i>f  mountains 
oroases  Pennsylvania  from  north  eaHt  to  south- 
west. It  bere  attains  its  greatest  brewtth,  but 
none  of  the  ridges  reach  any  great  altitude,  though 
a  few  peaks  among  tlie  Allcghanies  attain  a  height 
of  more  than  tifiOO  feet.  Between  the  Blue  or 
Kittatinny  Hoantalna  on  the  east  and  the  higher 
Allegfaany  mngp  on  tlie  wast  He  nnmeraoa  minor 
forest-dad  ehatns,  intenpened  wltb  inetni«M|ne 
valleva,  auuiy  of  them  randered  exceedingly  fertile 
bv  the  Uroeatone  bed  whieb  produces  their  soil. 
The  surface  of  the  state  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  low  district  south-east  of  the 
mountains,  the  mountainoux  re^^on,  an<I  the  broken 
hilly  plateau  in  tlie  we^t.  The  triangular  south- 
eaHtern  |>art  of  the  ^t,il<'  (  (ni^tisls  uf  a  nariDW  level 
plait!  near  the  Delaware  Ki\er,  with  an  elevation 

of  not   re  tlian  100  feet  alnne  the  sea,  lner;ring 

into  a  lii;:her  ri>llin>;  re^rion  which  extemls  to  the 
ha.-e  (if  the  nmnntaiii-,  I'nim  Caniula  to  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Ariiialiuhians  extends  an  almost 
continuous  valley,  lying  east  of  the  main  ranges, 
and  separated  from  the  coast  region  by  the  skirting 
ionlh««ealemridfBu  Tltia'gnatvalkgr'ietlumii^- 


out  its  whole  extent  protected  by  a  southern  or 
eastern  wull,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  wheie, 
tiirou^'h  :l  liii'ak  of  altout  ."jO  miles,  the  CuiiiIk.m- 
land  V'alli'v  is  without  a  barrier  toward  the  sea, 
and  the  fiTtile  calcareiitis  soil  sprea<ls  out  over 
Lancaster  an<l  jiarts  of  York,  Ilerks,  and  Chester 
counties,  making  this  one  of  the  l^ewt  farming 
regions  of  the  country.  The  mountain  region 
coven  a  belt  whieh  in  plaoea  is  more  than  100 
miles  in  width,  and  enibraces  aliout  one-fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  state.  More  than  twenty  ranges 
have  been  named,  and  the  whole  region  is  justly 
celebrate<l  for  ili  MMUiy.  The  rtvers  have  in 
various  places  cut  nn  Huvuli  tin  ridfM.  thus 
aibniing  passages  Cor  naval  mBAtUMmam,  Many 

and  are  mneh  ^Sted  by  tourirtl^fhs^ra^Brn 

plateaa  region  comprises  abont  one-half  the  area 

of  the  state ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  few  ridges,  contains 
S4>me  is4datt»d  neaks,  and  is  deeply  fiirroweil  by 
watereourees.  Much  of  this  section  is  heavily 
wo<Hie«l. 

The  geolog\'  of  Pennsylvania  is  particularly 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  development 
of  the  ditrerent  perioils  of  the  Pal«Mizoic  era.  The 
fonuations  in  the  souili  eastern  part  of  the  state 
are  in  dispute,  but  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  is 
generally  a«lniitted  to  lie  Archiean,  and  a  little 
farther  north  is  a  lielt  of  (Quaternary  alluviutn. 
The  Silurian  deposits,  which  extend  along  the  Hud- 
son River  in  New  York,  oontinae  into  Pennsylvania 
and  form  the  Kittatinny  Monntdna  The  Devonian 
area  of  New  Y<irk  also  covers  a  large  part  of  the 
northern  and  north-eaj^tein  portion  of  Pennsvl- 
vania.  West  of  the  Kittatinnies  the  mountains 
present  alternate  Silurian  and  Devonian  forma- 
tions. West  of  tbe  Alleghaoiea,  throngboat  the 
great  bitnmlnons  eonlfieloa,  the  roeks  are  nninly 
congloinemte.  Ths  mountains  and  the  wastflfn 
plateau  region  were  originally  highly  elevated 
tract«,  and  have  snHereil  to  a  vast  extent  from 
erofdon.  They  have  contributed  nearly  all  the 
material  for  building,'  up  the  lowland  rc^jiorw  of 
New  Jersey,  I)ela\sare.  Marylaml,  and  Vir^'inia, 
and  for  the  foriiiHtinii  ot  the  Ixiwer  Mississippi 
valley.  The  ge<>l(i;;i«al  di-turl>ances  lui\e  l«-en 
greatest  and  most  fre<nieiit  in  the  ea-i-  ih  part 
of  the  state,  where  the  Is'ds  of  antliruciie  coal 
(H<-ur  at  all  anj;!''^  and  in  some  ea»es  in  i\.  vertical 
|stsition,  wherea-s  the  hituminoiis  coal  heds  of  the 
west«'rn  field  are  nearly  horizontal.  Tlie  lireaking 
of  the  strata  and  the  enormous  pressure  to  which 
the  eastern  coal  deposits  have  lieen  subjected  has 
resnlteil  in  giving  Pennsylvania  the  most  valuable 
anthracite  liasins  of  the  country.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  gas  in  the  coal  regularly 
increases  from  the  eastern  ranges  to  the  western 
coal-measures.  Althon^  Pennsylvania  ia  one  of 
the  richest  mineral  regions  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  department  of  her  ninsnl  wealth  in  «4deii  shs 
exemaea  sneh  exdoiive  oontrot  as  in  her  deposits 
of  anthracite  coal.  Tlie  bituminous  coal  is  excel- 
lent in  quality  and  variety,  and  the  amount  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  but  the  western  coalnelds 
are  only  part  <if  a  vast  de)Misit  wliioh  extends  west 
ward  ami  soiithwan!  into  adjoining  stiitr--  The 
iron  ore  wiiicli  ha-s  <  <inl  rilmted  so  niatt'riall.\  to 
her  wealth  and  pros|i.  iii\  i»  iniiie<l  from  an  ex- 
tensive Iwlt  which  reaciies  on  the  north  t<i  (  anada 
and  i>ii  the  south  to  Alalmma  F.v  i-n  the  petroleum 
and  natural  '^ws  which  are  siicli  iia|><irtant  ]insluct-s 
of  western  I'miisyU ania  are  found  in  other  sec- 
tions ;  hut  a.s  yet  her  anthmcite  coal-ha-sins  are 
without  a  rival.  The  antlinu-ite  tnwt  i-overs  an 
area  of  472  sq.  m. ,  and  is  situatinl  in  the  highland 
district  between  the  Delaware  and  SusquNianna 
rivers.  The  most  Important  deposita  lie  in  thiee 
great  fleUs,  known  aa  the  aonuiem,  adddle,  and 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

north<>rn  fields.  It  ia  estimated  that  with  an  oat- 
put  of  100,000,000  tons  per  year  the  anthnu-ite 
niineM  would  not  b<>  exhausted  for  two  centurieM. 
At  preaent  the  production  is  about  one-third  of 
that  estimate.  FittAbargh  is  the  centre  of  the 
bituminona  r^on,  aod  Uie  annual  production  is 
about  25,000,000  tona.  The  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron  in  such  vast  quantities  has  made  Pennsyl- 
vania a  great  mining  and  manufacturing  state. 
T1mmi|^  equalled  or  surpassed  by  Miehiijan  in  the 
mioiiw  of  iron  ore,  Pennsylvania  atill  Iwda  in  the 
maannetiue  of  pig-iron. 

ThaenoMMfldboriiylbr  Petw)lemn(q.v.)in  1866 
pradneed  an  exdtameiii  which  waa  not  surpassed 
even  by  the  dinovery  of  gold  in  California.  For- 
tunes were  made  ana  lost  in  a  day.  The  mining 
of  petroleum  and  the  nmnufacture  of  the  varinns 
article.^  pnxIuiM^l  from  it  liave  created  new  and  iin- 
jxirtant  iiulustries.  Tlie  utilisation  of  niitunil 
fur  lioatinji;  and  manufacturing  |)uri«>.-.fM  lias 
also  greatly  nio<iifie<l  nietlioflH  of  liviiiK'  in  wt'sttrii 
Fell ti'^ylvaii ill.  GiiUl,  silver,  ciiiumt,  ami  tin  r-xist 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  not  in  paying  ijuuiititit's, 
tliough  cop]H,'r  in  mined  to  a  limittsl  oxtrnt  in 
Montgomery  county.  There  are  large  sinc-works 
at  South  Bethlehem,  and  nidcel  is  obtained  in 
Lancaster  county. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  drainetl  by  tlie 
Delaware  and  its  tributarip!*  the  Soliuylkill  and 
Lehigh.  The  Sus<|iii'liaiinH,  with  it■^  atlhients  the 
North  Brancli,  the  West  Branch,  and  the  '  beau- 
tiful Juniata,'  oocupies  the  central  drainage  area. 
The  Sosqnehanna  is  too  rapitl  and  too  shaUow  for 
navigation,  bat  it  is  used  for  floating  quantitifla  of 
timber,  and  coal,  lunber,  and  other  products  are 
esnied  bv  Ibo  oaiials  along  its  banksi  A  poitioB 
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of  the  aorth^weBtoni  rc^on  belongs  to  the  valley 
of  the  Oenesee,  bat  the  greater  part  of  western 

Pennsylvania  is  draint><l  by  tiie  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  which,  uniting;  at  IHttsburgli 
to  form  the  Ohio,  furnish  tin."  stat<-  with  a  grcut 
highway  of  inland  naviu^tion.  Pennsylvania  has 
now  in  operation  K500  nuMS  of  nilraid,  and  nearly 
800  miles  of  canaU. 

In  the  mountains  and  wooded  sections  tlx- 
smaller  wild  animals  arc  still  abundant.  The 
[Niiither,  wild  cat,  and  black  Iwar  are  occasionally 
seen,  and  in  Konie  places  the  deer  and  wild  turkoy 
are  not  uncommon.  The  climate  Ls  healthful,  l>ut 
snhjeet  to  extremes,  and  much  modiiie<l  by  differ- 
•neasof  elevation.  Heavy  snows  fall  on  the  moun- 
tains in  wiotor»  and  the  nvers  of  the  western  half 
of  the  state  an  eftm  flooded  in  spring  and  summer 
(see  e.g.  JoHNSTOWM).  Nearly  one-lourtii  of  the 
state  is  wooded ;  lambeiing  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  north,  ana  fsrther  aonth  and  west 
are  great  forest*  of  hemlodc,  whieb  maiatsin  some 
of  tiM  largest  tanneries  in  the  world.  InthePocono 
swamps  and  plateaus,  between  the  Wyoming  and 
Kittatinny  Mountains,  the  virgin  growth  of  oeeeh 
b  known  as  the  '  8ha«len  of  Death. '  The  soil,  ex- 
ci'iit  in  the  mountains,  is  ricli  am!  ft-i  tile.  Agri- 
culture is  a  leatling  rM-('ii|iatioii,  iiml  in  many  crops 
Pennsylvania  hoMs  a  iiigli  nmk.  Tin'  imuuitaui 
regions  and  the  w»!st»Tn  |ilat<'au  aro  wi'll  suit<'d  for 
grazing,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  ami  dairy 
jiroilucts  are  noteil  for  tbeir  uxcf llenc*'.  The  most 
important  industries  rif  Pi>iiiis\ U  ania  an"  mining 
and  manufacturing.  The  amount  of  cajiital  in- 
v«»te<i  is  greater  than  in  any  other  state,  and  in 
the  value  of  her  manufactured  products  Pennsyl- 
vania is  surpassed  only  by  New  York.  Her  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  very  extensive. 
Shipbnildiag  is  an  interest  of  importance ;  river- 
steamers  are  built  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  (lerfec- 
tion  reached  in  the  construction  of  iron  steam- 
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HiMtorff,—Tk»inlt  permanent  settlement  in  the 
state  was  made  in  1643  by  Swedes,  at  the  present 
site  of  Chester.  Their  colony  of  New  Swe«len  was 
twelve  years  later  conquered  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1664  the  English  obtaine«l  ponession,  and  the 
territory  now  called  Pennsylvania  was  in  1681 
grantecf  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn  (q.v.). 
The  friendly  relations  already  existing  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  were  re-established  by  Penn 
by  a  treaty,  which  was  faithfully  observed  mr  iwrth 
parties  for  mors  than  fifty  years.  During  the  nucli 
and  Indian  wan,  however  and  again  daring  the 
war  of  the  nvolntion,  themntiBr  setttemenla  wen 
attacked.  In  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
in  llie  dvil  war  Penasvlvania  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  witnessed  a  number  of  tlio  mmt  famous  battles 
and  events  connected  with  each.  Schools  were 
establislioil  li\  the  earliest  s^i'ttlcrs,  ami  a  systi-ai 
of  e<lucation  tnniu'd  part  of  tlie  original  hchtMiie  of 
govcriimrnt  prcjiurcd  by  William  Penn.  Tin-  jiub- 
lic  sclicxds  now  are  attende<l  by  over  a  riiillii)n 
piijjils,  and  ihert'  arc  more  than  twenty  aiii\fr- 
sitie-s  and  colleges  in  the  state.  A  sy-ti'in  of 
Soldit'rs'  Orjiliaii  ScIkmiIs  whs  t'^tallli^lu'll  in  l^ih't, 
and  there  are  numerous  other  cliarital>le  ami  fflu- 
cational  institutions.  Tliere  is  a  large  foreign 
element  in  the  population  ;  many  of  the  minere 
and  iromrartnuk  esiiecially,  are  of  Irish,  Hun- 
garian, and  Italiaa  birth,  and  serioos  riots  have 
not  seldom  ooenmd  (m  aho  MoiXT  IfAGums). 
Among  the  farmers  a  very  large  proportion  ara 
of  German  desoent^  and  still  speak  the  patoi» 
known  as  *  PnuHgrlvanlft  Dnteh.'  This  belongs  to 
the  South  Gemma  dlaleot^  and  is  most  closely 
nlatfldtotbePfilhdseh;  it  pvsoems  many  old  and 
ontions  German  words,  bat  is  also  intenpened 
more  or  less  with  Germanised  English  weids, 
according  to  the  localitv.  Tliere  are  perhaps  two 
million  |»eo{ile  around  l^hiladeljibia  ana  New  York 
who  siMiak  the  ixttoui ;  and  in  the  countrv  south- 
(•!isl  of  tilt"  .Vlb'gliaiiies  tliry  lia^c  tlicir  own  dia- 
leetal  newspaiR'rs.  Sjiecimens  (si>elt  phonetically  ) 
of  the  dialect  may  1k'  given  :  '  Icn  trink  tschcnerii 
rooter  wci  '  (I  trencrally  tlrink  red  wine):  and 
'  s  wetter  i-<s  (i'r  gants  iliuik  sclice  gsw-.-,t  i  the 
weather  has  been  line  the  entire  day).  See  I'rof. 
S.  S.  Haliieman  s  I'riniAi/lrtiuui  Dutch  (1872)  ;  also 
A.  J.  KUis's  Early  Engluh  Pronunciation  (part  iv. 
1875). 

The  state  contains  sixty-seven  counties,  and  re- 
turns twenty-eight  memliers  to  congress.  Phila- 
delphia, the 'metropolis  of  the  state,  is  the  leading 
manufacturing  dtv  of  the  Union  and  ranks  third 
in  population.  Among  other  important  cities, 
besides  Pittsburgh  and  Alleghany,  which  fonn  in 
all  their  interwts  a  single  commanity,  are  Harris- 
burg,  the  capital  (pop.  1890,  39,385),  Scranton 
(7M1»),  Reading  (flMM).  Erie  (40.634),  WUkeo 
Barra  (37,718),  Lanoaster  (32,011),  Altoona 
(30,337),  Williamsport  (27,132),  Allentown  (S5,8aS), 
York  (20.793),  Chester  (20,226),  &0.  Pop.  of  the 
state  (1800)  m)-2.365 ;  (1H40)  l,7M»^i  (1880) 
4,282,891  ;  ( l«W)  .'■),2.VH,014. 

Penny  (A.S.  jtrninf/  or  ftrntUnq ;  apparently 
from  tmitd,  'a  pawn,'  (ior.  yfniHl,  Lat.  punnm),  a 
Hritisii  ctjin,  first  nienti(ine«l  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  alsiut  the  close  of 
the  7th  centurv.  It  was  at  this  time  a  silver 
coin,  anil  weiglitsi  aWmt  '2*25  troy  grains,  being 
thus  about  jio'''  of  tl'f  S^xon  pound-weight. 
This  relation  to  the  ixmnd-weigbt  is  evidently 
derive*!  from  the  usage  of  the  early  Fniiiks,  who' 
retained  the  Roman  divimon  of  the  libm  into  20 
toiidi,  and  the  solidus  into  12  denarii  (the  denarius 
l>eing  thus  the  240th  part  of  the  libra  or  pound). 
Sec  Mark.  Halfpence  and  farthing)*  were  not 
odned  in  Englaad  till  the  time  of  Edward  L, 
bnt  the  pnetioe  pnvioasly  prevailed  of  so  deeply 
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indentins  the  penny  with  a  cmnH  mark  that  the 
coin  could  be  prsiIv  liroken  into  two  or  four  parts 
u  requinHl.  Silver  larlliiiip*  ceii.'*«*<l  to  Ix?  coiniNi 
under  Edward  VI.,  and  silver  lialfponnies  und^-r 
the  ('oniuionwealtli.  Up  to  thin  time  the  penny 
luul  steadily  decreased  in  weight ;  and  under  Eliza- 
beth it  v'a«  finally  fixed  at  "if  grains,  or  ^  of  an 
ounce  of  oilver,  •  value  to  woioli  the  fluliflequent 
copper  penniea  doMly  l^ppTOxlinated.  In  16^2  an 
autooriMd  oopper  eomaoe  of  pence,  balfpenoe,  and 
{iiTtfaiii|e  waa  eetabtahea.  In  1797  twopenny  pieooe 
were  coined,  but  were  »oon  withdrawn.  The  penny 
of  the  present  bronze  ccnnage,  fintiamied  in  the  end 
of  1860,  is  of  only  about  half  the  valiM  «f  «Im  old 
copper  penny  and  metal  ie  wortb  odyatant  caw- 
seventh  of  a  penny.  The  German  ^mtmig  waa  abo 
originally  a  silver  coin,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  German  pound  of  silver  a.^  the  En):IiHli 
penny  to  its  pound.  Now  the  nickel  l*fu  iiffunig 
piece  is  the  ,Vtii  of  the  mark.  The  old  Scots 
penny  waa  only  ^'jth  of  the  Eaglish  one,  as  the 
jK)and  Scots  and  th«  Scots  shilling'  wore  also  -f^th 
of  the  English  nniis  of  the  same  aaoie.  In  the 
ISth  century  it  was  made  very  broad  and  thin. 

Pennyroyal  (ifewMa  fmlegivm),  a  species  of 
Ifint  (q.v.h  a  native  of  Entope  and  western  Asia, 

abundant  in  Eng- 
land and  in  some 
parte  of  Ireland,  not 
found  wild  in  Seot- 
land,  though  some- 
times grown  there  in 
gardens  for  its  re 
puted  medicinal 
(|Uftiitics.  It  enjoys 
11  hi^h  popular  re- 
putation as  an  em 
niena^jfwe,  hut  no 
depcndnnce  nmy  Ik' 
placed  iu  its  ellicwy. 
The  name  penny  roynl 
is  jriven  in  Nortii 
Amt'rio.11,  to  a  small 
plant,  lledeoma  pule- 
^  ffioides,  allied  to  the 
niintt*,  and  having, 
like  them,  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste. 
It  is  nioch  in  use  in 
Ptanyioyal  {Mentha pukffiHm).  domeette  uedioine, 

is  tbo  form  of  a  warn 
inftuion,  to  promote  perspiraUon  and  as  an  em- 
menagogue. 

Penny  WeddinsH  wan  the  name  gi%-en  to 

festive  iii;irria;,'e  ceremonials  in  Scotland  at  which 
the  iinited  ^'iie>»t.H  made  contiihiitionH  in  money 
(seldom  more  than  Is.  each),  to  pay  the  ^,'eneral 
expenfws,  and  leave  over  a  xtnall  wnm,  \v  hich  would 
assii«t  tiie  newly  marrieil  pair  in  funii-shin^;  their 
dwelling.  This  pnieti<  o,  now  largely  disused,  was 
prevalent  in  the  17th  century;  and,  as  leading  to 
'  profane  minstreising  and  promiscuous  dancing,' 
was  denounced  by  an  Act  ol  the  General  A!wembl^', 
1645.  a»  well  a»  oy  nnmennie  act*  of  preebyterica 
and  kitk-aeMlaaa  ammi  the  aanw  peijod- 

PcnnyWWt*  *  tmiUnj?  herb  {Idiuina  qfmbal' 
aria),  with  ronndlsh  reniform  learee,  often  cul- 
tivated in  hanging-boskets.  Mareli  or  Water 
Pennywort  is  a  name  U8e<l  for  any  species  of  the 
nmliellifeions  ^'eniiK  Hydrocotyle,  low  herbe  with 
roundish  leaves,  ^'rowin;.'  in  man»hy  placiw. 

Prnob'Krot*  a  river  of  Maine.  The  West 
Branch  rises  near  the  Canadian  fruniier,  and  Hows 
east  and  stmth  eai«t  to  where  it  meets  the  East 
Branch  or  Seboois  Kiver.  Afterwards  ita  ooniae  i> 
aoiitli<M»Btlt-weet  to  Fenoboeot  Bey,  a  broad  and 


shel'.-Me  l  mlf  I  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  35  miles  long 
and  '20  wide,  with  numeroutt  islandik  It  is  tidal 
and  navigable  for  large  veKsels  to  Bangor,  60  mUes 
from  its  mouth.   The  chief  trade  is  in Inmber. 

Penrhyn*  in  GamarroBshlre.  See  Bbtrssda, 

and  Slate. 

Penrith,  a  market  towti  of  f'umlterland,  in  n 
picture^ine  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  oui.skirts  of 
the  Lake  nistrict  (q.v.),  IH  iliiles  SSK.  of  ( 'arli.-le. 
It  ha-s  a  Imh  111  I  mined  ciistle,  where  liichard  111, 
(then  Duke  ol  <ilouce>ter)  is  sai<l  to  have  resided, 
and  a  grammar-M-hool  ( l.'i9.'> ;  refounded  1564).  In 
the  churchyard  are  two  ancient  nioimnients,  the 
'Giant's  (Jrave '  and  the  '(ii/ints  Thumb,'  often 
visited  by  bir  Walter  >Scott ;  and  nortli-east  of  the 
town  is  the  wooded  Rcacon  (937  feet).  There  are 
RKwmilh,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  See  works  by 
J.  Walker  (1856)  and  (;.  Wattton  (1893).  Pop. 
(1851)  (i<i(W;  (1881)9288;  (1891)8981. 

PenrjjTl  (Com.,  '  head  of  the  river '),  a  town  of 

(Cornwall,  at  the  hea<l  of  a  en-ek  of  Falmoulli  liar 
hour,  3  miles  NW.  of  Kalnioulh  tijwu,  with  which 
it  retnmsone  niemb(*r  t^^i  juirliament  (till  1885 two). 
Scarce  a  traw  remains  of  (ilasney  College,  founded 
in  l'J(i4  for  thirte<'ii  Hlack  Aup'stinian  Canons; 
ami  none  of  a  palace  of  the  hishops  of  E.veter. 
Nei>.'hlN)nrin<;  <|uarries  nii|)plv  tlie  fainouH  l'i'iir\:i 
ffranite  the  material  of  Waterloo  Rrid^'e,  tiie 
Chatham  I>(H>ks,  ami  other  ^,'reat  puhlic  works; 
and  tlie  town  lias  besides  some  riiauufactures  of 
paper,  woollen  cloth,  gunpowder,  &c  Incorpor- 
ated by  James  I.,  it  was  talteo  by  Fairfax  in  lOM. 
(188I)M»:  (18W)r 


l  op.  (1861)  I 

PeiUMIie0ta»  ft  pMt  of  entry  and  the  caiiiul  of 
Escambia  connty,  Florida,  is  244  miles  i>y  rail 
EXK.  of  Xew  Orleans,  on  the  west  shore  of  a  deep 
hay  ojieniiiL'  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  'J'he  entrance 
is  deiende<l  hy  Fort  McHee  and  Fort  Pickens,  the 
latter  on  Santa  IJosa  Island  ;  and  near  hv  is  the 
I'eti»«c<»la  navy  yard,  with  a  marine  lioH]iital  and 
Imrracks,  Pen-^acoln  contains  fuundries  and  Iunil»er 
and  planing'  mills,  and  ships  large  quantities  of 
yellow  pine.  It  wa?  si't  tleil  by  the  Spanianis  In-fore 
17(X),  occupied  by  the  Mrili.s^i  from  ITti:!  to  17H1, 
and  afterwards  during  tlie  wars  with  Napoleon, 
taken  by  Andrew  Jackson  from  the  British  in  1814 
an<l  the  Spaniards  in  1818,  and  passed  with  the  rest 
of  M.mda  to  the  United  Stalee  In  181ft  Pop. 
(1880)        ;  (1890)  11.751. 

Penahurst,  a  village  of  Kent,  4  ndle*  8W.  of 
Tnnbrid^;  pop.  1673.  Ppnshnrst  Place  xras  the 
birthplace  or  n!r  Philip  Sidney  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

Pensionary,  the  name  formerly  (jiven  to  the 
syndic  or  le^'al  advi.'*erin  evciy  important  town  of 
llcdland,  hecHuse  recei\  in^'  a  s/ilary  or  |>i'usion  ; 
and,  duiin;;  the  repuhlic  of  the  Tnited  Netherlands, 
tlie  slate  secretar\-  for  the  prm  ince  of  Holland  was 
called  Raudtptmnonarin — En>;li-.hed  by  State  Ten- 
sionary,  or,  more  commonly,  Cirand  Pencionary.  The 
Grana  Pension aiy'  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states,  and ooalil  only  bring  forward  the  subjects  of 
discussion.  He,  however,  colltH'ied  the  votes,  wrote 
the  decrees,  read  tlie  ti  tters  a•id^e.'^sed  tothestatee, 
conducted  negotiations  ^^ilh  fi)rei;{n  BBlbawadow 
and  ministers,  and  took  ciiai;ge  of  tlie  Kvenuee  of 


the  provin<%,  and  whatever  else  nertained  to  its 
welfare.  The  offiee  was  aboliebea  In  17B6,  after 
the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  revolii> 

tionists.  Olden  Bameveldt,  De  Witt,  and  Hein- 
sins  were  the  most  celebrated  holders  of  this  office. 

PeBSions  may  Ijo  broatlly  dividetl  into  two 
clas.He!i  snpeianntnation  allowances  and  rewards 
for  s[s'cial  servieea.  In  Great  Britain  a  ram  of 
£1,$00,000  per  annnm  in  rvqnired  lor  eai 
tion  In  the  vaiiona  departawate  of  ttatet  i 
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the  coiiHiilar,  iliplutiiatic,  and  colonial  ?*frviccH. 
Tho  iiuiiilter  of  tlie^o  ueijgionere  in  1889  9f)  was 
S'i'iS,  ami  the  ;;nint«  tor  tlieiii  are  in  thv  PMti 
luateti  clntiiMid  ainoit^  '  Non-«ffective  and  charitable 
eerrioes.'  The  pensions  granted  from  the  Civil 
List  (q.v.)  are  altogether  on  a  difTerent  footing 
from  those  in  the  civil  service,  which  last  are  part 
of  the  condition  of  etnplnyment,  and  are  thus 
•onMiriwt  in  the  natuiv  of  'deferred  pay.  Of  the 
same  aaitan  is  the  retired  pay  of  arniy  and  navy 
officen,  M  well  the  semoe-peiuioDs  to  soldiers 
and  eeamwi,  Pemioiw  to  the  wUowb  and  children 
frf  deeeaeed  •ervante  oif  the  etato  are  often  granted 
under  the  term  of  'comntBsionate  allowanoea.'  The 
enormous  character  of  the  Ktirden  of  the  non-efTec- 
tive  services  has  given  i  .-  i  ion  for  mueh  (li-i-iis- 
sion,  and  has  called  forth  many  .sugg^tion^.  Tiiu^s, 
in  the  session  of  1H.H8  a  motion  was  carrieMl  in  tlie 
House  of  t'oniinons.  the  effect  of  which  i»  to  restrict 
the  xysteni  of  eoniiiulsory  retirement  on  i>eiisj(in 
of  civil  Nervanto.  Tne  principle  has  been  laid  down 
lit  it  ofticials  no  longer  retitiired  in  their  own 
(iepartinents  who  are  still  rHIp  and  willing  to  ren- 
der Her\'ico  for  the  pnhlic  inoney  sAhouhi  Ik?  [no- 
vided  with  employment  in  other  departments, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  become  useleso  bnrdens 
upon  the  country.  Perpetual  pensions  must  be  re- 
garde<l  a»  HotueH-hat  ot  an  abuse  of  the  principle 
npon  which  a  state  rewards  good  and  faithral 
•arrantA.  The  matter  became  the  subject  of 
A  parliamentary  inqaiiy  on  the  initiation  of  Mr 
Biadlangh  in  1887<  A  select  committee  was 
apiioiiited»  whiohf  after  taking  evideooe  of  a 
aad  iBtaMrtimr  kind,  reooauneuded  that 
n»  or  alli 


more  pensions  «r  auomHioN  ehoald  be  gnintoil 
in  perpetuity.  Thi»  eommittee  atao  raported  in 
favour  of  (he  abolition  of  all  sinecure  offloea  with 

ealaries  bnt  no  duties,  and  recommended  that  all 
exij«ting  perjietual  (xMrnions,  alIowanoe«,  and  pay- 
ment*, and  all  hereditary'  offices,  should  be  deter- 
mined and  at>oliKliei).  In  i.'oiiiniiiting Kuch  pensions 
it  lim  bccQ  laiii  down  as  ne^e^sarj'  to  differentiate 
cases  of  grants  for  actual  services  by  the  original 
|fraotee«t,  and  cnnen  of  mere  gratuity.  Where  no 
service  or  nu  i  '  I  v  ]iiiiniiiHl  nerx  ice  wfts  remlered 
either  by  the  present  holder  or  the  original  <'rantee 
it  was  proposed  that  the  payment  should  in  no 
case  continue  beyond  the  life  of  the  preiscnt  holder. 
In  former  commutations  of  perpetual  pensions  a 
scale  of  twenty  seven  years'  purcbaae  waa  OBiially 
adopted.  On  or  ahout  thia  aode  there  were,  be- 
twetin  18S1  and  1S87,  330  MMiOM  and  allowances 
of  the  annual  value  of  £18^957  eonunated  for  a  sum 
total  of  £527,9.13.  The  rate  waa  leported  to  be  too 
high,  and  in  tlie  session  of  IStt  a  motion  was 
passed  for  givfau  effect  to  the  raeoninendatioa  of 
the  Mleol  eomnuttea,  and  for  a  return  In  detail  of 
all  oolataiMUiiig  hereditary  pennooa  and  lihe  eii> 
camitaneee  in  which  they  were  granted.  Pendona 
such  as  thofte  of  £4000  per  annum  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  of  £5000  to  Lord  Nelson,  and  to 
their  hcirn  In  perpetuity,  are,  of  course,  well  under- 
stood an  in  return  for  '  value  received  '  in  B|>ecial 
services  to  the  state.  The  objection  to  the  jirin- 
ciple  of  them  is  that  it  is  a  bunlenintr  of  posterity 
with  payment  for  services  rend*  r<  l  n>  one  genera- 
tion. The  rewards  for  di8tingui.Hhc<i  services  shmild 
he  defrayed  l>y  the  generation  receiving  the  lienefit 
of  them,  and  shouhY  he  confprr«»d  npon  the  (tentons 
who  actually  render  thetii,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  sum  down,  or  of  a  life-tienMion  only. 

There  are,  again,  a  number  of  hereditary  pensions 
conferred  not  for  services,  but  ns  solntium  for  the 
loss  of  the  fees  of  abolished  othces.  Thus,  when  the 
offiees  of  Custoe  Brevium  and  Clerk  of  the  .luripn 
%vere  abolished  in  1837  the  holders  were  conipen.sated 
with  hereditUT  penaion*  of  £7W  eaeh.  Theae 
Bvtad  oo  a  haai*  of  t»«ntar-a««iiB  jreai*' 


tiurclia-se.  One  of  the  numerous  peniuisiteM  con- 
lerrwl  by  Charles  II.  on  his  illegitimate  aon,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  wai«  that  of  ( )l!icer  of  the  Pipe, 
or  Remembrancer  of  First  Fruits  and  Tontlia  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This  office  waa 
sold  by  the  duke  in  1765,  and  when  the  f(m  were 
abolished  the  holiU  r  woa  compensated  with  a  per- 
|»etUHl  [tension  of  £62,  9b.  8«1.  A  still  more  remark- 
able case  wa«  that  of  the  hereditary  office  of  Master 
of  the  Hawka.  |;i«nted  by  Janm  IL  to  the  Duko 
of  8t  Albans  and  hia  hebu  for  aver.  The  amdla- 
nientaoondBted  of  £301,  Is.  3d.  as  salary,  £200  for 
four  falconer*,  £800  ,  for  provision  of  hawks,  and 
£182,  IOb.  for  other  provisions— together,  £1.S7.1, 
lis.  3d.  This  total  was  subaequently  reduced  to 
£965,  at  which  it  stood  until  commuted,  in  1801, 
for  £18,335,  although  there  had  been  neither  hawks 
nor  falconers  for  many  generations.  A  pension  of 
£4000  per  annum  pmnted  in  177!*  to  William  Penn, 
the  fountler  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  heirs  for  over, 
waa  in  1884  eonimuti'd  for  a  ten  years'  anntiity  of 
£12,796,  consideretl  e(|uivalent  to  twentv-seveii 
years'  purcha.se.  In  lfi7fi  Cliarles  II.  grantcil  to  the 
Vhike  of  Richmond  and  hi.s  heirs  for  ever  a  duty  of 
one  shilling  |ter  ton  on  all  coals  exported  from  the 
Tyne  for  consumption  in  England.  One  hundred 
years  later  that  charge  was  converted  into  a  per- 
petual pension  of  £19,U00  (changeable  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fnnd),  which,  i^;ain,  waa  afferwardti  re- 
deemed for  £63:{,333,  and  invested  in  lands  settled 
upon  the  duke  aud  his  heira.  The  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, as  Hereditaiy  Keeper  of  Holymod,  baa  an 
heredilaiy  peuriflU  of  £4(k  lOk^and  the  descendanta 
of  the  HeHtaUe  UahMof  ieaWnd  enjoy  one  of  £242, 
15e.  Theae  are  a  few  of  the  examjum  of  a  wholly 
indefemdble  system.  There  are  also  limited  heredi- 
tary pensions  granted  for  a  certain  number  of  lives, 
which  are  not  so  nninstifiable,  as,  for  instance,  the 
pen.sion  of  £4000  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  two 
successors,  and  the  pension  of  £2000  to  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  and  one  successor.  In  1891  there  were 
eight  of  these  limited  hereditary  ueusions  in  e.viat- 
ence  (vi,  T  n  1»  ComlHjrmere,  Gongh.  Hardinge, 
Keane,  Napier,  lia^^lan,  8eaton,  and  the  Du ke  of  \\>l- 
lington),  most  of  which  were  in  the  po>tHes«ioti  of 
the  la*(t  holder.  It  is  prolmhle  that  this  system 
of  rewani  for  inilitAry  services  will  also  be  (UHCon- 
tinued.  Pensions,  but  for  life  only,  may  be  claimed 
by  ministers  who  have  held  office  under  the  crown 
{not  n<>ceiwarilycontinnou8ly )  for  four  years  in  the 
first  class  (£2000),  six  years  in  the  second  class 
(£1200).  or  ten  yeare  in  the  third  chw  (£800). 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  amonnt 
{mid  by  Great  Britain  in  pensiona.  aapeiaanwt- 
tions,  and  compassionate  allowanoea :  we  take  tiia 
figures  for  the  fiaeal  year  1887-88,  baeanaa  that 
period  eoiocidae  with  the  movement  to  terminate 
perpetual  peMiona: 

iMiSisMk  l^iMShk 
CMieavlea  1,161  imm 

Amiy  07,001  s.Tsa.efiS 

N«vy  ..88,860  S.WO.flas 

P^rtmUiHg  OtvU  IMk,.  Ijmo'lll 

Total  1M,195  £7,SU,676 

In  round  nnml>prs  the  present  outlay  of  the 
government  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  in  pensions 
and  Hiuperannnations  is  7}  millions  per  annum, 
of  which  quite  6)  millions  go  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  form  a  proper  item  in  the  coat  of  the 
national  defence,  although  pmbaUy  cabbie  of 
better  distribution.  It  is  an  open  gneation  how 
far  the  remaining  2  millions  may  be  vrisely  ex- 
pended, but  for  hereditary  allowances  the  national 
accounts  will  not  incur  fresh  chai;m.  and  existing 
ebaigaa  are  being  equitably  extingalahed. 

The  Indian  Ilat  Aowa  in  the  year  1887-88  10,500 
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penaionm  dmwiag  £6,000,000,  of  wliieh  £S,fiOO,000 
belongs  to  the  eml  Mid  ieS,fiOO,OOI»  to  the  inilitar}' 

department. 

Akmv  Pknsikns  are  temixirarily  granted  to 
officers  of  the  army  st'vi-rclv  wounded  in  ai-tion  at 
the  fnlldwiii^j:  irU'-s,  .iiiil  if  the  Wound  entail.s  the 
loss  of  an  eye  ur  liinli,  ur  an  e<4uivalent  injury,  the 
)K-iisi<iii  may  \»-  made  permanent:  Field  iiian^hal, 
general,  ur  lieutenant-general  coniinaniling  in-cliief, 
a  .Hjii-ciiil  rule;  li<MitiMiaiil-j;cTieral,  £400  a  yertr ; 
major-general  or  hrigailier,  ii'Aoi) ;  colonel  or  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, £3(K»;  major,  £2(X) ;  captain,  £1(KI ; 
lieutenant  and  secttnd-lieutenant,  £70.  Tliewe  jien- 
nil  Ills  may  l>e  held  together  with  retired  pay  (»eo 
Ketibsmemt).  U  an  injur}'  of  uinilju'  character 
is  received  on  duty,  hut  not  ia  aotioo,  a  general 
officer  reeeim  a  t*i>4-oial  rate  of  peaflkii ;  &  colonel 
or  lioateiiant-colom'].  ti.vj  a  year;  a  major,  £lfiO; 
a  captiun,  £75 ;  and  a  lieutenant  or  aeeond-lieu- 
tenant,  £50.  Penisiona  are  also  granted  to  the 
widowH  of  officeia  dyiii|t  ia  tbe  Mrvieo»  at  nttea 
varying  frau  MOmymtn  tlM  loweek  laak  to  £120 
IB  the  ptehwili  tttbieet  to  an  iacreaeeof  JO  per  eent. 
if  the  oAeer  h  kflled  ia  action.  CompaRsionate 
ailowanoe  f£lO  to  £80,  aoeording  to  rank)  is 
granted  to  tneir  mmu  if  onder  eighteen,  and  to  tneir 
dauglit«Ts  if  under  twenty-one,  incn-awd  by  2.'i  |M>r 
cent,  if  the  father  is  killed  in  action.  On  re- 
marriage a  widow  f()rfeit.s  lier  pension,  l>ut  ot> 
again  becoming  a  \\i(low  it  may  be  restoreil  if  kIio 
is  left  in  need.  If  the  mother  or  siHt4TN  of  an  otlieer 
killed  in  action  wen*  (le(M'nil(-nt  ujK)n  him,  com- 
pHfi-sionate  allowutieen  may  Ik.'  grant«il  to  them. 

Wtirranf  ijffiirrs,  after  more  than  twenty  years' 
service,  may  receive  a  peni*ion  varying  from  .In.  Gd. 
to  5h.  a  day,  according  to  length' of  aervioe,  their 
widows  £20.  and  thdr  tidUSm  £5  a  yaar,  with 
certaia  limitations. 

NoH'tommmiommi  t^jhtn  aad  leldtev,  wlmiher 
European  or  natives,  are  clacwed  for  pension  accord- 
ing to  niuk  and  service  in  that  rank,  the  highest 
daily  rate  being  8s.  9d.  and  the  lowest  6d.  No 
soUSar  of  less  tbaa  fowteen  years'  service  is  entitled 
to  a  pendoB,  eoco^  for  injaries  snstoinad  ia  action 
or  on  doty,  wliea  the  rates  vary  from  fid.  to  Ss.  a 
day,  accorainK  to  rank,  service,  extent  of  the 
injury,  and  oUier  considerations,  and  the  pension 
is  not  made  permanent  until  a  medical  iMuird  liiis 
pronounce«l  tiie  injury-  to  lie  a  permanent  diwibility. 
.•\  special  pensiim,  in  addition  to  any  other,  of  £10 
a  year  in  ^frante*!  to  every  !«<ddier  who  has  gained 
the  Victoria  Crows,  and  an  addition  of  £5  is  granted 
for  each  further  act  of  bravery.  Medals,  with 
annuities  not  exceeding  t'in,  air  ;;rant<'il  to  sol.liers 
al>ove  the  rank  of  corjxiral  wliu  have  performed 
diMtinguiidtcd  or  meritoriouH  services,  and  are 
selectetl  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Thene  annui- 
ti(>M  are  in  adilition  to  pension. 

Navy  Pensi()N'.s  were  first  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  ;  those  for  officers  may 
be  classed  as  follows :  Good-aervice  pensions,  Green- 
wich Hospital  pensions,  pensions  tor  wounds,  and 
the  nrdinar}'  pension  to  which  an  officer  may  }>e 
entitled  on  retirement,  now  known  as  retired  pay. 
No  officer  is  entitled  to  a  retiriog  psasioa  oatil  ae 
is  forty  years  of  age ;  should  he  letita  eadlBr  ha 
leoeivM  aienjljr  the  half  pay  of  his  raak.  The 
aaionnt  of  the  retired  pay  depends  upon  an  offleer** 
lank.  length  of  service,  and  age.  The  maximum 
retired  pay  of  an  admiral  is  £S50  a  year,  for  which 
thirty  years'  nea-f*ervice  iw  a  coinmii«Hi(uie<l  oflieer 
is  recjuisite  ;  he  may  in  a<ldition  hold  a  gooil-wrvice 
pension  of  £.300  a  year.  The  maximum  retireil  pay 
of  vice-adniiral-H,  with  twenty  nine  yeain' service,  is 
£72.')  a  year;  that  of  rear  admiraK,  \viili  twenty- 
seven  yearn'  service,  £f)<K> ;  of  eaiiliiiiis,  \>  ith 
twenty  seven  years'  sei  \  ire,  £('i<to  ;  of  coMimjinder..., 
with  twenty -ou«  yeant'  aervice,  £400;  and  of  lieu- 


tenanta,  with  nineteen  yeai^  service,  £300.  The 

retired  pay  of  officers  of  other  branchee  of  the  ser- 
vice is  caJcnlated  in  the  same  way,  on  length  of 
service  and  age.  The  good-wrviee  pensionK,  so- 
called,  consist  of  ten  of  £300  a  year  for  admirals, 
which  may  I>e  held  after  retirement,  ami  of  twelve 
of  £150  a  year  for  cjiptAinn  ;  thew  lust  are  conferroj 
on  captains  on  the  active  list,  ami  are  ielin'|iiishe<l 
when  their  holders  are  promote<l  to  rear  admiral 
or  retire.  Pensions  for  wounds  are  conferred  on 
ottirers  and  men  ;  they  range  from  small  yearly 
Hums,  according  to  rank  of  bolder  and  BatUia  01 
wound,  to  a  maximum  of  £'200  a  year. 

All  seamen  and  marineo  are  entitlml  to  a  pension 
after  twenty  one  years'  service  from  the  age  of 
eighteen,  or  from  the  date  of  enlistment;  this 
pension  ranges  from  lOd.  a  dur  to  a  nuudmnm  of 
Is.  2d.  a  day,  the  increase  depending  apen  the 
number  of  good -conduct  badges  a  man  niav  have ; 
of  these  he  may  have  three,  and  he  receives  an 
additional  Id.  a  day  for  eaeb,  and,  if  he  holds  a 
good-eondaet  medal,  an  additional  penny  for  that 
Petty  oOeem,  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  penshm 
awarded  them  as  seamen,  are  allow^  for  each 
year's  service  in  the  capacity  of  anperior  pettf 
officer  Ifie.  2d.  a  year,  as  junior  petty  officer  7s.  7a. 
There  still  remain  the  ( Jreetiwieb  Hospital  i>ensions, 
which  are  held  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  jiensionfi. 
The  iilea  of  establishing  a  liospital  for  intirm  and 
ilisjiii;!-)!  seamen  originate*!  with  Mary,  the  consort 
of  W  illiam  111.,  and  Sir  ChrisKijdier  Wren  wa>t 
etni)loye(l  to  Imilil  an  ailditional  wing  to  Creenwich 
Palace.  The  kiiiL'  graiiteil  £20«K>  a  vi'ar  towards  it, 
large  suliwriptions  were  added  by  no1>le  and  wealthy 
people,  forfeited  and  unclaiine<l  prize  money  and 
various  grants  were  given,  and  finally  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater  were  added 
to  the  endowment.  The  revenue  of  the  hospital  is 
now  about  £167,000  a  year.  The  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital pensions  are  <iivided  as  follows  :  Ten  of  £150 
a  year  for  admiraU,  six  of  £S0  a  year  for  captains, 
Iweatw-tliree  of  £66  for  commanders,  and  forty-six 
of  £80  a  year  for  lientenaats;  three  of  £80  and 
seventeea  of  £fiO  ayear  for  olllegra  of  the  old  navi* 
gating  branch,  and  fifty-seven  vanning  from  £100 
to  £50  a  year  for  officers  of  the  eiviuan  braaehcs  of 
the  service.  There  are  fifty-two  of  £35  and  £25  a 
year  for  warrant  officers.  The  Greenwich  Hospital 
{»en!<iions  for  the  men  are  termed  'age'  and  'special' 
]iensions.  They  are  given  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  atv  not  granted  to  any  |)or- 
K<in  whcKse  character  yvhilst  in  or  after  leavini;  the 
navy  ha.s  not  been  gotnl.  A  naval  pensioner  ia 
eligible  for  the  age  pension  of  5d.  a  day  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  fifty-live,  if  he  ha.s  l>een  in  receipt  of 
hi«  pension  for  five  years;  ami  for  the  increase  of 
such  age  ficnsion  to  9d.  a  day  at  the  age  of  Mixty- 
five,  if  he  has  been  in  receipt  of  his  naval  pension 
for  ten  yeaia.  Age  pensions  are  given  to  naval 
pensioners  oafy,  and  the  nuralier  of  nensions  in 
force  at  any  one  time  is  not  to  exceed  7500 ;  the 
vacancies  to  be  filled  by  those  whose  health  renden 
them  oompleteiy  incapable  of  earning  a  liviag. 

Special  pensions  are  given  at  the  disereCHin  of 
the  Adauraltof  to  men  unable  to  contribute  mate- 
lially  to  thw  own  support,  and  vary  in  amount 
nd  duration  aeemdiag  to  each  man's  dopee  of 
disability  and  the  other  drcnmstances  'of  hS  ease ; 
tlie  amount  of  the  fond  from  which  these  pensions 
are  civen  is  limited  to  £22,000  a  year.  "They  are 
tenaole  in  ad<lition  to  naval  and  age  pensions; 
these  pensions  range  from  6d.  to  Is.  ,Sil.  a  day. 

\\  i<lo«s  of  ollicen*  of  royal  navy  and  marines  are 
alloxM'd  i>ensions,  and  their  children  compossiiuiate 
allowances.  These  caniiof  1)e  claimed  its  a  right, 
and,  except  in  the  ciuse  of  pensions  conferred  on 
wiilo\\>  oi  olli<-iTs  killed  in  action  or  dying  from 
woundit  or  other  ttpecial  causes,  are  not  granted  to 
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widows  whom  private  incomes  may  exceed  a  certain 

Bcale  which  i*  nxed  by  the  Admiralty.  These  jien- 
Bions  in  cmlinarv  cAsem  range  from  £120  to  £40  a 
year.  In  the  case  of  officoni  killt-ii  in  nciinn  their 
widow8,  however,  iiuvy  receive  a  iiia.xiniuin  jionsion 
of  £200  a  year.  ( 'i  iinpa.s.si()nftt«  Rllowanc«'«  to  cliil- 
dren  may  be  (-ontiriiie<i  in  the  ca.se  of  sons  until 
they  attj\in  tlic  nf  iM^^'htocii,  juul  uf  ilai)j,'ht€r» 
until  they  niarrj-  or  attain  the  n^i'  uf  twenty  one, 
hut  no  longer,  except  in  very  HjHu  ial  cjuHes.  These 
allowances  vary  from  £5  to  £20  a  year.  tJratuities, 
{tensionH,  and  compassionate  allowances  are  niaile 
to  widows  and  children  of  pet^  officers  and  meo 
at  the  dincretiaD  «f  tbe  Admbmlty,  tat  tliera  !■  no 
fixed  scale. 

The  Pennon  Syttan  of  the  United  State*  presents 
two  peculiar  featarea.  in  tbe  almoet  entire  abaeooe 
of  a  cavil  Itati  aod  liM  nen-faeMmitioa  of  long 
aerviee  M  a  gnond  far  penmen.  GoMnllj  mak> 
iqg,  penrioM  an  jpantad  only  for  aotfvtt  aaraoe  in 

■onriToia  (or  XMtt  widoiwi  and  ofaildraB)  of  the 

armies  of  volunteers  and  conseripta  who  took  part 
in  the  country's  several  wars.  What  are  called 
•  service  jjensions '  liavo  been  granted  to  Kurvivon* 
of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  (under  Act  of  1818; 
the  la.st  j>ensioner  niulor  this  act  liinl  in  1867,  aged 
101,  but  the  last  iievolutionarv  [lensioner  under  a 
sjjecial  act,  not  till  18<iS),  agc<l  109),  the  War  of  1812 
(under  Act  of  1871),  and  the  Mexican  War  (under 
Act  of  1H87),  or  to  tiieir  wjilovvs  \  'M  sitr\ivi_s|  in 
1888).  Hut  the  hulk  of  the  I  niteil  States  pensions 
are  'invalid  pen.sion.s,'  for  total  or  partial  disable- 
ment from  wounds  or  di»eaM3  contracted  in  the 
military*  or  naval  service ;  the  w  idows  and  minor 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  of  those  who 
have  died  from  sach  woaada  or  diMase  ;  or,  in  the 
event  of  no  sodi  widows  or  minor  ebildren  surviv- 
ing, then  the  dependent  mother*,  fathan,  or  minor 
bnitlwm  and  sisters  of  officers  or  men  ao  chri^g; 
TIm  paorions,  which  range  ftom  |SM  to  fBOOO  per 
annon.  amgOMM.  and  many  snedlo  viOBiidB  and 
disaUmiai  an  adMdnled  and  priced.  Tlwa,  wben 
tlM  ranlar  aid  and  atteodanoe  of  otiNn  b  naoind, 
from  VfO  to  97S  n  numtii  is  paid ;  wliera  tiie  iwnefi* 
ciai7  is  IncMweitatod  for  nuunial  labonr,  $30  a 
month ;  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  total  deaf- 
ne**,  $S0,  but  of  lH)tli  fcr^t  or  hamls,  or  Imth  evex, 
.?72  a  month  ;  and  for  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
or  hip  joint,  $4.5.  Widows  of  privates  receive  $12  a 
month  ;  dependent  relatives*  the  Huiiie  ;  children  $2 
each,  but  if^ the  wiilow  does  no)  stii  %  ive  iIk  y  receive 
their  i>ension  jointly.  Widows  or  tU'p<-ndent  rela- 
tive* of  olhcers  receive  frtnii  to  ^:{(<  a  month. 
The  pension  of  widows  ccH>es  when  they  marry. 
For  the  administration  of  the  ]>ension  system  an 
independent  bureau  was  create<l  in  1833 ;  since 
1849  it  has  been  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Under  the  commissioner,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  there  are  nearly  2000 
persona  employeo  in  tbe  settieuent  of  clams  for 
penrioBB;  and  besides  there  are  nearly  9000  sur- 
geons tlmmglunii  the  emintiy  eogaged  to  examine 
applicants.  Tta  fallowing  figures  show  plainly 
enough  the  enomMms  grawth  of  the  American 
pension  sys^o.  In  IMBua disbnneiments slightly 
exceeded  $790,0001  in  1873  they  exceeded 
«aO,000,000.  in  188S  $54,000,000;  while  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1888,  they  were  over  $82,000,000, 
in  the  ne.xt  vear  over  987,000,000,  and  in  the  year 
ending  June  3(),  1890,  ?109,.357,.":U.  Moreover,  in 
June  ISiK)  a  Dependent  l'cni»ion  Law  wius  jiassed. 
nti<ier  which  in  three  month.s  4d0,'2.H2  claiiiis  were 
received.  In  IHiX)  the  m'nsions  Hwallowtsl  u[)  more 
than  line  fourth  of  ttie  entire  revetme  of  the 
reiiiililic,  and  repreKcnt«»<l  a  greater  cost  than  the 
British  or  the  (rerman  imperial  anny.  —  It  may  Iw 
added  that,  by  an  Act  of  1882,  widows  and  minor  I 
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children  of  keepers  or  crew  of  a  life-saving  or  life- 
l)oat  station  «  ho  |>erish  in  or  from  injuries  r<'ceive<l 
through  the  life-saving  service  aie  given  the  full 
pay  of  the  decease<l  for  two  yean*. 

Pentacle,  or  Pentaobam,  a  five-pointed  figure 
of  the  form  shown  on  tbe  annexed  illnetannoo, 

which  occurs  on  old  Greek  coins, 
and  was   used   as  a   synilwl  of  A 
mysteiv,  perfection,  or  of  tbe  nui-  '/\—^ 
verse  oy  Pytlii^^oreans,  Neoplato-  ^^T^^ 
niste,  and  Gnostics.    It  occors  on  zQOi 
Abraxas  Stones  (q.v.),  and  traa  need  P^^^ 
as  the  davleo  ol  VMieoa  secret  socie- 
ties, some  of  them  masonic,  and  hence  appears  in 
ecclesiastical  architectnre  (as  at  Rouen).  The 
'wizard  pentagram'  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  a 
symbol  |>owerful  in  repelling  evil  spirits,  and  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  (Joetlie's  Fnugt.     On  the 
doors  of  cow-houses  it  was  lieM  to  keejiofT  witches. 
The  jientacle,  also  called  /niiltilji/iti,  Ls  often 
confusci!  with  the  hexagraiu,  composed  of  y'^y 
two  eijuilaterfil  trian^'li-s,  which  was  alsti  A^A 
u«e<l  as  a  magic  syrnhol  m  iu-^trologj',  al- 
chemy, and  cabalistic  lore.    iSee  ClBCLK  (Maoic^ 

Pcnta'csrlmn.  See  CsmoiDnA. 

Pentameronc,  a  famous  collection  of  fifty 

fed k  tales  ( Naplei*,  16.37),  written  in  the  Neajwlitan 
dialect,  hy  ( liamljattista  Basile,  which  are  supposed 
to  he  tdlil  durinj.,'  live  days  hy  ten  old  women  for 
the  entertaiiiniciit  of  a  Mtwrish  sla\e  wlio  has 
usurjie<l  the  place  of  the  rightful  princess.  An 
admirable  (iernum  translation  (enriched  hv  notes) 
b\'  Feli.x  Liehrecht  ajjjieared  at  Ureslau  m  1846. 
Thirty  otie  of  the  stories  were  translated  by  J.  E. 
Taylor  (Lond.  1848).  The  style  is  marred  by  con- 
ceits, but  the  8t«rie»«  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  student  of  folk-talee.  The  name  OiamUMiita 
Battle  was  adopted  bgr  an  Italian  faUc-hno  jonmal 
(1883-89). 

PentainerUS  Be^Is.  in  Geology,  a  name  for- 
n>erly  ajiplitnl  t<i  the  up]ier  and  lower  Llandovery 
rocks,  owing  to  the  abundance  uf  the  brachiopocb 
called  Pentamerus.   See  Silurian  Sybtkil 

Pentapolis.  See  Cybenaica. 

Pentateuch*  a  Greek  word  i}>entateuehoi) 

meaning  'the  five-volumed  (book),'  is  the  name 
used  by  Origen  to  denote  what  the  Jews  of  his 
time  called  'the  law '  ( ^ToroA )  or,  more  fully,  'the 
five- fifths  of  the  law.'  The  same  wonl  was  adopted 
into  the  Latin  hy  Tertnllian.  'The  live  l>ooks  of 
Moses"  as  a  desif/nat ion  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
first  made  rurn  ni  in  the  Wef<tern  Church  at  a  con- 
siderably later  [leriu.l  hy  .lerome  and  liufinus ;  but 
a  .lewish  writer  f  .In-i  phus )  had  long  l>efore  stated 
that  the  hrst  ti\e  Uwiks  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  'l>eloiig  to  Mose?*.'  The  (In-ek  minn>  by 
which  the  five  books  are  now  known— (Jenesis, 
E.xodu9,  I/eviticns,  Numbers  (Arithmoi),  Deuter- 
onomy— have  oome  to  us  from  the  Septnagint 
through  the  Vnlgate  Latin.  Along  with  toe  took 
of  Joshua  these  five  reaUy  fotm  one  continuous 
work,  now  usually  referredflo  liy  modem  scholats, 
as  tbe  HexateBcb,  the  present  division  of  the 
Hexateoeh  having  been  made  by  a  comparatively 
latoeffitor.  TtolfOMde  aatiioiampof  the  Ftonta 
tench  ts  nowhere  aftrmed  in  the  books  tbemselvee, 
but  it  is  suggested  by  certain  obvions  phenomena 
in  various  parts  of  them,  though  contradicted  by 
others :  hikI  it  luid  Is'pun  to  \x'  h»'ld  Wfore  the 
Jewish  canon  was  closed  ('the  law  of  Moses,' 
Dan.  ix.  11,  13;  'the  book  of  Miw<>s,'  2  Chron. 
x\v.  4.  XXXV.  1'2).  It  soon  became  a  fixed  ecdcf'ias- 
tical  tra<iition  and  a  tacitly  estJililish'ii  jmint  of 
<'liristian  ortho<loxy,  and  tfiosw  who  iloutited  or 
detiied  it  were  generallv  hehl  to  be,  atnl  in  f:ict  often 
were,  hostile  to  Christianity  (Uobl>e8,  Spinoza), 
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tlioui^h  thU  cannot  be  said  of  Leclerc,  Simon,  or 
Morinns.  The  factH  "liicli  have  >;encr&lly  led 
hcholai>  with  steadily  increaKsiutj  luiaiiimit  v  to  a  con- 
trary coiKlii-iidii  have  already  n«en  imlicated  under 
liJiiLK,  whcn^  thf  leading  documents— I K  i  .lahvist 
+  Eloiiint ),  1)  I  1  >i'ntcr<nioiiiy  1,  iin<l  1'  (i'rie-^tly 
lii-tforv  ilikI  l'ri««lly  leyiBluXiou  ) — have  Ihm'ii  iiaiinHi 
ami  ctiaractL'rinwl.  The  pi-ewjiit  article  will  set'k 
to  de'«criiM!  the«»<»  docnment^  with  rather  fuller 
detail  and  to  indicate  hrietly  what  w  iimintAinei! 
by  many  modern  critiot  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
Mniewhat  complex  process  by  which  they  have 
reaciied  their  preMent  !<tate  of  combination. 

(I.)  JE. — ^This  in  compounded  mainly  from  two 
older  parallel  iiarrntiveH,  both  of  which  emlNKlied 
in  writiuj;  curreiu  .>ral  traditioD  nUUne  to  the 
offigin  of  the  world  uid  of  iMlkMid  to  the  patri- 
araud  and  heroic  periods  of  Hel»««v  history.  Tiie 
exieni  of  the  document  an  we  now  liave  it  may  be 
.  moertained  roughly  by  deducting  D  and  P  (aee 
Itelow)  from  our  preseu^  Heacmteach,  nUowaiiM 
IteiiiK  a1»o  made,  however,  for  editorial  addftiona 
and  gloeaes.  The  tueparation  of  its  two  constituent 
oloiuentA  in  a  problem  of  greater  delicacy  and  difli- 
nilty.  (1)  The  work  of  the  Jahvist,  whi<  h  em 
ployti  tln«  name  Jahweh  (see  Jehovah)  through 
QUt,  is  ilistin;,'iii-*lie<i  aUo,  on  the  whole,  by  other 
well  -  iiiarkeil  i  haraeteristifH,  especially  a  naive 
anthr<)j")iiior]ihi:*iii,  which  appears  more  partic- 
ular!>'  111  itH  freipient  a<'<'oiint«  of  Divine  ap;>ear- 
aiicH^i  uiuler  the  form  of  'the  aiigel  of  JeSi  ■  ih. 
a**,  for  example,  to  Ahraham,  to  Lot,  ami  u>  MoHeH 
at  the  inn  and  tAm  on  I'i-ij,'ah.  The  Ktyle  in  lively, 
vivid,  and  popular.  The  author  shows  special 
interest  in  the  loeal  sanotoaries  which  were  still 
reooKnised  in  his  own  time,  nhowin^  that  they 
owed  their  origin  to  theophaniea  in  the  pre- 
Egvptian  perio£  Hb  decalotfoa  ia  thftt  ancient 
ami  simple  form  of  the  law  oontaiaed  in  Ex.  xxxiv. 
He  introduces,  at  various  plaieea»  extracts  from 
old«r  poetieal  work»,  such  as  G«n.  xlix.  and  the 

Jnptanana  ftom  *the  book  of  the  mis  of  Jeliovali.' 
'or  minute  detalb  a»  to  the  Undti  of  hb  work 
reference  must  be  made  to  some  of  the  books  men- 
tioned in  the  bibliography  appended  to  this  article ; 
among  the  more  important  passages  in  (ienei^i.t 
which  can  with  conHiuerable  certainty  !>€•  attributed 
to  him  are  the  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  in 
ii.  iv.  2(5;  portions  of  vi.  ;  one  of  the  two 
parallel  aeeountH  of  the  flood  eontained  in  vii. ,  \  iii. ; 
thelii^tory  of  Abraiiam  in  xii.,  xiii..  xv,,  xvi.,  xviii., 
xix.,  xxiv.,  and  xxv.  1-6;  of  If^  i.L  in  sxv.  21-34, 
and  xxvi.-xxvii.  ;  con«iderable  portionfi  of  th« 
history  of  Jacob,  including  one  of  the  tiarratixes 
which  make  up  chap,  xxxfv.  ;  portions  of  xxxvii., 
the  story  of  Judah  (xxxviii.);  the  stor>'  of  Joseph 
in  xxxix.,  xliii.,  xliv.,  xlviL  and  1.  (also  some  fnig- 
nienti)  in  the  intm'ening  chapters),  i'2)  The 
Elohist,  who  in  the  IkxjIc  of  fJenesis  invariahlj'  em- 
ploys the  name  Elohim,  haa  Bm  eral  di-itiu^uishitig 
cbaraeteristica,  He  ahows  acme  beginnings  of  a 
tendenoy  to  nmodel  tlM  aadent  tradi^oa  in  a 
leaa  antbiopoaiorphie  aMHn.  Ue  does  not  speak 
of  objeefelve  manifaBtaliaM  of  tiie  Deity  under 
Imunn  form  aa  (lie  anni  of  JeliovBli«  bat  praCm 
rather  to  represent  mvinn  eoniniiudeations  aa 
l>eing  by  dream.«,  visions,  and  voicen.  It  has 
l>een  remarked  that  he  takes  a  special  interest 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Beersheba.  His  decalogue,  if 
Inter  expan»«ions  !>«  left  nut,  is  that  cont«uned  in 
Ex.  XX.  He  no  doubt  originally  had  an  account 
of  the  creation  and  fall  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Jahvist;  but  the  earli>-<t  extiint  fra^ient  of  his 
work  is  probably  that  preserved  in  (Jen.  xv. 
.■).  Ti)  liirii  are  attributed  <  o'U.  XX.  1-17.  xxi. 
if  I,  H  'A'la.  the  <,'reater  part  of  xxii.,  considerable 

iKtrtion^f  of  xxvii  ,  xxix.,  and  xxx.-xxxii  ,  xxxv. 
-H,  aloiant  the  whole  of  xL-xlii.  and  some  portions 


of  the  remaining  chapt^'rs ;  Ex.  i.  6,  8-12,  16-22, 
ii.  1-10.  15,  iii.  10,  9  16,  iv.  17  'i-J,  v.  i,  ■ 
vi.  I,  vii.  17,  18.  20,  21,  ix.  25J-26,  :?1,  32.  x.  12, 
I3</,  \4a,  21  2ft,  a  few  vernes  of  xi.  xii.,  xiii.  17-1!>. 
\\\-.  7.  1»,  Iti,  22,  XV.  20-'2ii,  x\ii.  ,3-16,  xviii,  x.ix. 
2,  .1,  lU,  l.S  17,  in,  XX.  1-23  (with  lat«r  additions), 
xxiv.  .{  H,  )2-U.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  1.5-20,  25-29, 
xxxiii.  I  5-11;  Numb.  x.  rui,  xi.  1  ;j,  7  10, 
31^34,  xii.  1-lfi,  xiii.  20,  23.  24,  .«)  :W,  xiv.  4.'i, 
portions  of  chap.  xvL,  xx.  1.T21,  xxi.  12  3<», 

{tortkmyi  of  the  story  of  Balaam,  xxv.  3,  5,  xxxiL 
iti.  17  ,  24,  34-d9.  41,  42 ;  Donk  xuL  14-«l,  xxxIL 
44,  xxxiiL,  xxxiv.  10. 

That  J  and  E  once  existed  as  se|iarat«  narratives 
is  now  unanimously  airreed,  and  that  their  datea 
must  be  sought  somewTiere  lietween  900  B.C.  at  the 
earliest  and  7fiO  at  the  latest  may  also  l>e  regarded 
as  settled.  Within  these  limits  there  is  oonsider- 
»ble  divwritv  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed  on  the 
whde  thai  £  belonged  to  tha  northern  kingdom. 
Mid  nangr  hoM  thia  of  J  aImh  tel  now  «  the 
Btmmgnfc  etitloi  titink  of  the  Jahvist  aa  having 
been  a  Jndaaan.  There  is  disagreement  also  as  to 
the  relative  ages  of  the  two,  some  thinking  E  the 
older,  hnt  tho  preporiilerance  of  ar^'umenl  mjems 
to  l>e  in  favour  of  J.  Tho  two  were  brought 
tof^ether  into  the  divennient  now  known  asJEby 
a  redactor  ( sometimes  caller!  for  convenience' sake 
the  Jehoviht.  a**  distingui.she<l  from  tlie  Jalivi.st ) 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  7th  eentnry.  liisaiui  was 
t<i  embrace  the  two  parallel  histories;  and  his 
method  WH>i  «imple.  \Vhere  the  two  wpr«»  dowly 
panillel  he  neenis  to  have  chosen  the  one  he  thou;^ht 
the  preferable  and  u>  ha\e  eauceile<i  the  other 
(saving  occasionally  a  word  or  clause);  when  he 
found  the  same  incident  rehited  of  different  peinons 
and  io  verj'  different  forms,  such  as  the  incident  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah  at  Pharaoh's  court,  and  Isaac 
and  ilebdtah  at  Abimelech's,  he  gave  both,  intro- 
ducing some  reconciling  notea  (e.g.  Oen.  xxvL  18). 
A  good  example  <rf  hw  manner  of  combiaatioa  ia 
af&ded  by  the  aanative  of  Jaoobtk  dtaaaiu  JB 
aho  introaneed  new  nwUar.  In  partioalar,  the 
legislative  portion  of  his  work,  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.  24-xxiii. 

xxiv.  28),  shows  the  inflnenee  of  the  Assyrian 
perioil,  and  (it  is  held)  cannot  lie  earlier  tlian  the 
7th  century  (bat  prior  to  tlie  paMication  of 
Deuteronomy). 

(II.)  D. — Deuteronomy  hIho  is  a  composite  work, 
and  its  various  elements  are  not  all  of  the  same 
date.  In  structure  it  consists  of  a  lepslative 
kernel  ( xii. -xxvi. ),  to  which  are  prelixe*!  two 
t«'parat«>  introductions  (i.  1  iv.  44,  and  v.  I  xL  ."12) 
and  two  separate  epilogues  or  concluding  narra- 
tives (xxviL  and  xxviiL-xxx.).  Finally,  the  last 
four  chapters  form  an  appendix  contaming  some 
materials  from  J  and  E.  Critics  are  now  generallv 
agreed  that  the  original  Deuteronomy  to  whicn 
reference  is  made  in  2  Kings  is  what  we  ha^'e 
s|>oken  of  as  the  legislative  kernel.  Tlie  date  of 
ii«>  puldication  we  know  to  have  besB  dSl  l;0; 
That  of  its  compo^ion  ia  hm  oertaia,  bai  aa  «m 
now  propiwes  ta  eainr  it  back  to  aa  earKar  date 
than  tho  reiga  af  Heieklah.  There  is  differ- 
enee  of  opinion  aa  to  the  authorship  of  the  pro- 
logues and  epilogues.  The  second  introduction 
and  first  epilogue,  if  by  the  author  of  the  central 
pcjrtion  of  the  tmok,  were  probably  written  at  least 
at  a  latei  date.  The  first  introduction,  recapit- 
ulating; ]>iirtionB  of  the  hi'»tory  of  .IK,  and  the 
second  cpilopiio,  containing;  nnmistakable  nihi- 
-•-ions  to  the  exile,  are  iR'lieved  to  have  Vn>en  the 
work  of  a  Bvennd  1  )eut«'ronomisi ii'  writer  hImhU  the 
bepnningof  ihe  tith  century.  .\  third  I )euteron(nii 
istic  redactor  towardw  the  cIohc  of  the  exile  (  alKjut 
536  B.C.)  combined  JE  with  D,  and  >;ave  what  is 
known  as  the  Denteronomfartic  redaction  to  the 
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historicAl  iKwka  1  Sainuel  2  Kinp^n.  Ihit  tii(> 
M>-(>Alled  Deuteronomis'tic  redaction  wivs  perluips  not 
a  Mingle  or  lina)  act;  mina  tiiink  it  tlid  nut  wh»ll.v 
ceaw  til)  the  beginning  of  the  Grecian  period.  C'tin- 
siderable  portion*  of  th«  Book  of  JnMliuA  are  j>r<it> 
ahlydne  to  one  of  tiie  Deut^ronoinist.-i  e.^:.  i. ,  iv. 
21-24,  viii,  30-35,  xi.  10-23,  xii.  l-'24,  xiii.  1-14,  xiv. 
6-15,  xxii.  I  f),  xxiii. 

(III.)/'.— Of  all  the  I'le.nient-Hof  tho  Ht^tatciich  Uy 
farthehulkieat  (Hot>  Hihlk,  Vol.  II  ;  I  'u,  and  mIII 
Joeh.  xiiL  15-33,  xiv.  1-6,  xv.  1-12,  20  62,  xvL  4-», 
xvii.  1-9,  xviiL  11-28,  xix.-xxi-xxiL  &-34)  is  that 
snpplied  by  the  so-called  Priestly  docunienL  It  ia 
also  the  inwt  easily  difltinguishaule,  and  even  tboM 
critics  who  differ  most  irid«)y  as  to  its  age  are 
afcreed  almost  to  a  verae  M  to  its  extent  The 
criteria  wbieh  they  apply  are  osrtoin  weU-markad 
fMtarea  in  It*  highly  developad  and  «nterie  litaol 
UgiBlrtiop,  ud,  M  rmrd*  m  aamttw  partioiui» 
a  ewtain  meduuilcal  precMon  with  wbtch  It 
follows  a  formal  arran^mcnt  of  it«  matt«r,  and 
beads  each  section  with  a  title,  the  apparent 
H<"<-iira»'y  <if  it-n  chniiuilof^'ioal,  geneftlo-.'icjil,  and 
^itatislical  details,  ami,  aloiij^  with  that,  an  nimoet 
entire  abaence  of  the  picture-  |  u  (  !i  iiipatj<  whiiii 
give  their  chief  litcrarj-  oliann  to  J  itnd  E.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  rapidly  iiicre4w*iiig  nuiiiln'r  <)f  critic« 
the  evidence  for  iut  relatively  late  origin  in  over- 
whelming. The  argument  is  dmwn  not  only  from 
the  characterittios  of  it«  l«»gi»lation  and  liistory 
already  aJInded  to,  but  alHo  from  its  languaue  and 
phraKoolo^',  rrniii  the  fact  tliat  it  is  never  alluded 
t/i  in  what  are  certainly  known  to  be  the  pre-exilic 
Itooks  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  and  from  the 
absence  of  Deuteronomistically  revised  passages. 
As  Deuteroaoiny  ia  aaMdated  with  Jouan'a  tetor- 
mation,  so  is  tiw  FHcatlj  legislatioii  with  that  of 
Ezra.  It,  however,  ooatauia  acme  element*  which 
are  earlier  than  that  event  (444  &a)  and  otiiera 
whkh  an  later.  Of  an  eatlier  date,  in  partiealar, 
la  what  erities  eaU  the  Lawef  HMinaH  contained 
in  Lev.  xviL-xxvL.  pteaenting  affinities  with  the 
last  clianters  uf  Ezekiel.  The  eemation  of  the 
temple  tunctions  witli  the  Wfrinning  of  the  exii« 
naturally  le<l  t«  a  desire  anil  ellort  on  the  part  of 
zealou?<  priextH  Ui  some  niomorials  of  the 

pre-exilic  temple  practice  apparently  threatened 
with  oblivion ;  hut  further,  it  would  soem,  the 
lapse  of  time  gave  scope  fur  a  pxxl  deal  of  refla- 
tion and  di.'tciission  about  qUC^tionn  of  detail  with 
a  view  to  possible  improvemcntf,  aud  this  was 
e?<()e<  ia11>  tlte  case  when  it  liecnme  plain  that  in 
the  restored  commnnit}'  the  prie$4th(>o<l  were  destined 
to  hold  a  much  more  prominent  jKjHjtion  than  at 
any  period  of  the  monarchy.  With  the  practically 
new  tletailed  code  which  resulted  was  associated  a 
brief  summary  of  general  history  and  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  the  result  being  a  work  of  oombinod 
legislative  and  narrative  cnaracter  similar  to  the 
jirevioosly  existing  JE  -t-  D  which  it  was  desired 
to  ■apenade.  Cities  alio  diMen  farther  modift- 
oationa  of  litnal  whleh  rnnat  heawdgned  to  a  later 
date  tliBB  thBtflf  Eim  (tee  Nkhemiah);  bat  the 
inveetigation  of  these  is  atill  being  carried  on,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  completed.  When  it  >^  a-> 
found  that  the  Priestly  document  was  only  \ery 
niowly,  if  at  all,  superseding'  .IE  j-  I>  (u*  an 
authoritative  history  and  law  lM>ok.  the  imimrtant 
xlep  of  incorporatin;;  it  with  that  document 
next  taken.  The  wnrk  thus  jiroduced,  prohahly 
before  400  H.c,  wa  :  :i ^'  lantially  our  pri'^icat 
Hescat^ich.  Hut  it  contuiue<l  to  un<ler<;n  n  prnoe^.-. 
of  editorial  change  and  re\  i.^ion  (ill  a  nnirli  hiter 
liate.  The  division  of  the  Hexateuch  into  the  six 
V«x)k«  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar  is  proh 
ably  one  of  the  last  editorial  operaticMia  i(  ander- 
went,  and  carries  us  back,  a»  we  have  seen,  to  at 
least  the  date  of  the  LXX.  tianelation. 


The  f,'raduai  n,scertainment  in  uiixlera  time«  of 
the  ilitlerent  s(  i  r  i  >  <if  the  Hexateuch  has  been 
iles<;ril>ed  hy  Staue  with  hardly  undue  exaggeration 
ar^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  human 
sagacity.  The  investigntiou  of  the  problem  on 
scientific  lines  may  W  said  to  have  the^'un  ^^ittl 
.\struc  (1753),  who  wa-s  the  first  to  point  out  tlie 
value  of  the  Mehovah  ■  and  '  Elohim '  criteria  in 
ueeking  to  trace  the  authorship  of  different  parts 
of  Genesis.  His  liypothesiN  was  introduced  into 
Germany  by  Eichhorn,  and  was  the  bednning  of 
a  long  discussion  which  has  \a»te*i  till  the  present 
day,  pro^tucin^  an  Itmnfn^  literature,  now  for  the 
most  part  ipiite  OUt  ef  date,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
conflicting  and,  as  was  sometimes  imagiaedt  mutu- 
ally destructive  theories.  The  first  eavttaal  fact 
to  emerge  from  the  cbaoa  with  aleanmi  waa  tl»a 
late  date  of  DeutewiaoBay  aa  hdng  the  mw  law 
hook  which  fonned  tiie  OMia  of  Joalidi%  icforma- 
tion.  Hie  eredit  of  having  established  beyond 
doubt  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy 
belongs  chiefly  to  De  Wette,  whose  activity  dates 
from  1805.  'The  next  thing  to  Ik-  satisfactorily 
proved  wau  the  existence  of  twu  independent 
Elohists.  The  existence  of  two  authors  sharing 
the  feature  in  common  hnd  lieen  divined  by  Ilgcn 
(179h),  liut  it  was  always  suj.posed  that  tiie  one 
merely  supplemented  the  other,  till  Hujifeld  (1853) 
proved  their  complete  indepen<lence.  In  other 
words,  four  distinct  wmrces  were  now  completely 
made  out.  Finally,  (Jraf  (lf*W))  proved  the  post- 
exilic  character  ol  the  legislative  portion  of^  the 
Priestly  document  (hitherto  spoken  of  as  the 
'  GrunJschrift '  or  older  Elohiat),  awl  it  was  further 
shown  by  KneBOn  to  tibe  aatimetion  of  Graf  him- 
self that  the  same  character  belonp;  t<j  the  rrim>tly 
document  as  a  wholei,  This  indeed  had  Wcu  wen 
and  argued  for  at  an  earlier  date  by  Vatke  (ltt3&) 
and  Geoi;ge  (1886),  hot  partly  through  defeota  in 
their  uaiuMr  «f  paaentuig  their  views,  and  {lartly 
heoanaa  adairtiliB  and  tlieological  o(iinion  was  not 
BolBeiently  educated  to  receive  it.  It  ftdlod 
make  any  impression.  Renss,  Graf's  teacher, 
claims  to  have  publicly  tatiL'ht  the  Grafian  theory 
as  fiiuly  as  IH-LS;  but  he  •lid  not  publish  it  till 
1879. 

As  a  msnnsl  of  modem  P«nt»t«iich  eritirisiu  Kuciiptt's 
mssttrly  Hmtom-ocritirol  Iit'^iniy  info  Iht  (>rvnn  <uttl 
Compruiitiun  iif  tht  Utjcaltuch,  truxslaud  fruiu  the  Dutch 
l>y  WicksUt-d  (1886),  is  indispensable  to  the  student, 
and  will  probsbly  hold  a  peraanent  place  as  a  eUatical 
example  of  the  aHiiSmtiBB  of  modnn  methods  in  WblissI 
critiosm.  The  *uilndasliao * jtefixed  to  It,  ssstaiaiiic 
an  antHas  ef  the  hMwy  of  Hesateneb  oWdtn  Am 
1861  win  serve  aa  gvide  to  the  oldsr  Uteraton.  Moug 
with  Enenen'a  great  treatise  ranks  WellbansuuV  equally 
•dinirabie  CompoitUion  d($  HexateuehM  (2d  ed.,  with 
appendices,  1889).  Only  the  appendices  to  this  work 
are  now,  the  papers  on  the  comnontion  of  the  Hexateuch 
having  appeareu  originally  in  the  JaMHeher  /.  deutaeke 
Thfol.  m  1876-77.  aadliavhv  btu  npriatad  wltlwBt 
mixJification  in  IW*5, 

Valuftblc  HJCsistAncc  of  A  t> ]>rigTaphical  or  UKchnii'nil 
kind  in  to  bi<  liod  from  Knutwch  and  S.idn's  httle  wi.i  k 
entitled  Die  (lituntf  mit  itn^j^rrr  Unterteheidunti  iln 
(/ueUentckriften  {'id  vd.  IMM  i,  in  which  the  vnnnun 
hiinrces  ana  tlm  work  c<f  ulit-ors  ami  ^tltiMMitoi'si  ;>re 
indicated  by  the  Ude  of  difTcrcntial  typ<  .f.  hi  KauUitcii'M 
new  translation  vt  the  Old  Tcwtaiijuut  i  Pit  Uciliiie 
ikkri/t  det  A.  T.,  •^m^-:n  ).  v.  J.  E,  D,  Dt,  and  R  in  the 
Uexateoch  arc  indiciittd  bv  letters  on  the  inaivin.  Sen 
aim  Lennrnmiit'tt  ^Jtnf^<  and  Keius's  Bibic  The  critical 
views  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sitkis  sn  mors  or  kss 
fully  diaonaaed,  and  the  reralta  M^encd  with,  hi  tiw 
hiRtorie*  of  InasI  Vy  Wellhauiien  {Proltgomam  to  the 
HiMory  of  taraet,  with  rtpriiU  of  arlielt*Itnut'  from 
K,u  „.  Brit,  188R),  Stade  lOttch.  d.  V.  hr.,  1887),  Benan 
[Hift.  du  PeupU  Itr.,  3  vols.  1887-01;  Eng.  trans.), 
and  Kittel  ( (7MeA.  </.  IMrtur),  whoac  first  half-viilumQ 
(1888)  gives  in  a  very  inirtructive  way  the  stories  of  the 
patrianbal      ao«»ding  to  £,  J,  and  P  reapeekivaljr,  in 
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Hum  MiMnta  mitkm^  followed  bj  aatimtat  off  Ih* 
hirtorlwil  mentac  vi  «mi  aamtive.  Diltnuan  ptaoed  P 
two  otntoriaa  mnn  tlw  «dle :  Noldeke  and  nehrader 
■tifl  Mgne  for  Ha  eonpamtively  early  dato ;  Baudiuin 
dataa  It  about  tUrtr  yaan  before  D.  8e«  alio  Holzinger'a 
EMattUHf  in  dtn  BexaUuek  (UU).  For  >  fuller  bibllo- 
gisphjr  Beuw's  Uetck.  der  ketufm  Bikrtfleit  AlUm  TcHa- 
mrntt  (JM  od.  U80)  may  be  eotiaultcd ;  Mtc  alao  article 
BiuLC,  voL  n.  p.  128-9 ;  and  Samaritan  Psntatxtcu. 

Penteeost  <6r.  paitii^i,  'fiftieth')  waa  the 
name  given  to  ^  Jewiib  feut  held  on  the  fiftieth 
(lay  aner  the  Pfeaeover,  in  celebratton  of  tbe  'in- 
gathering,' and  in  tbaiikt«uiving  ior  the  hnrveat 
(aee  FESTIVALS).  From  the  Jewish  uae  it  waa 
introiluced  into  the  Christian,  and  with  apedal 
Boleninity,  as  being  the  day  of  the  denc^nt  of  the 
Holy  OiKKtt  on  tlie  apoHtle**,  and  of  the  Kmt  solemn 
preaoliiii},'  of  the  ChriHtian  religion.  From  early 
tiiin'^'-  iM'iit«T<ifit  lias  l>een  rojianicd  as  otio  of  tlie 
gri'iit  ff>tiva]s  of  the  Chi istiiiii  y«\r,  ami  it  wan 
cIlOHt'ii  (f.  oiKi  of  the  tillii's  lor  the  snli-liill  HcltiiiniH- 
tratioti  i)f  l>a)»liMni  ;  ami  tin'  lMi;,'li^h  name  ul  tlic 
fotival,  W'hit  Sinifiny,  in  iU'ri\e<l  Irnin  the  xihtti- 
roln'H  in  which  the  newly-WptiHt'il  were  clad.  It 
is  rejianhnl  as  specially  sacred  to  the  'I'liinl  I'ers4in 
of  tlie  Ble?we<l  Trinity.  Many  curious  usages  were 
ancientlv  connected  with  the  celebratioo.  The 
figure  of  a  dove  (an  emblem  of  the  HolyGboat) 
aaspended  by  a  cord  from  the  ceiling  was  in  some 
citurcbea  lowered  eo  a*  to  alight  on  the  high  altar 
during  tite  service ;  in  othen  figtiraa  of  cloven 
tongiiet;  were  similarly  introiiuoad.  b  aome  places 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  Weat  toOt  the  practice 
prevail*  of  deoon^ing  the  oharahes  wita  vtmt' 
neene  and  flowen.  m  b  done  Id  Buglaad  at 
CbristDtaa. 

Penteliewb    8m  Atbbw  (p.  fin),  aad 

MAKriLE. 

Peiitland  Firth,  a  channel  betweoB  the 

Atlantic  and  Cilerman  Oceans,  separating  th*  main- 
land  of  Scotland  from  the  ( trkney  lalaadiL  It  ia 
14  miles  long  and  6|  miles  hrua<l  at  tlie  narrowest. 
The  Pentland  Skerries,  5  miles  north-east  of 
DwMNUMbay  Head,  eonaute  of  two  ialeto  and  of 
•evetal  emtignona  foeka.  On  the  laiver  of  the 
ialeta  b  a  UAtboaee  (ITtMV  The  nafigatioa  of 
Mm PentlaadFlith b mora daagieraaa thm  that  of 
ai^  other  portion  of  the  Scottish  aeaa,  a  current 
from  west  to  east  flowing  through  it  with  a  velocity 
of  from  .3  to  10  niili's  an  hour,  and  cauhing  numer- 
ouH  eddies  anil  whirlpools.  Yet  over  50(K)  vesxels 
with  farjjof?^        through  the  Firth  annually. 

Pentland  HIIIn,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
extend  16  mili-^  mtuth-weatward  from  a  point  3 
miles  south  of  EdinbuiKh,  through  the  counties  of 
Midlothian,  Peebles,  and  Lanarx,  have  a  hruulth 
of  4  to  6  miles,  and  attain  a  maximum  height  in 
Carnethy  (1890  feet)  and  Scald  I.,aw  (1888).  In 
the  battb  of  the  PentkuHb  or  Knllion  Green,  8 
nilea  NN  W.  of  Penieoilr,  Sir  Thomaa  Dalyell  roated 
900  westland  Co 

Pi'ntonvlllc,  ii  iinpiilniis  liistrirt  in  London  in 
the  parish  c)f  St  .l;uiii-^V,  (  l.-iki'invt'll,  the  first 
bnikiingM  in  wliii  h  were  en-^  tcil  in  ITT.'l  on  lields 
b<»longing  to  Henry  i'enton,  )L-*t\.  The  name  has 
since  Immmi  extended  to  part  of  the  iMvrish  of 
Islington,  in  which  stands  the  PetUoHvilU  Prison. 
This,  the  Modd  Priaon,  as  it  wan  at  fin«t  called, 
in  the  Caledonian  Koad,  wa.-<  built  in  1840-48,  ajM 
constructed  on  the  radiating  principle,  ao  as  to 
atimit  of  thorough  inspection,  and  iimtaitf  accom- 
modation for  590  prieonoBi.  The  traatment  b  de- 
signed to  ♦  enforce  atriet  eepanrtion.  with  indnalrial 
emplc^yment  and  moral  truning. '  See  Jbjporf  ^Me 
Direeton  of  Convict  Prisotu  { 1887-88). 

Pontrenilt«8,  fn<«<>l  Crinoida  eommoo  In  the 

Carbouiferooa  Syatem  (q..v.}. 
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PcntHtemon,  a  genus  of  plantu  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Scrophulariaeea',  consisting  of 
herbaoeims  or  sub  shruliiiy  siH^vies  mostly  yielding 
flowers  of  great  beauty.  The  genus  is  wholly 
American,  nn»<tly  lielongin^r  to  the  wurtner  Htates, 
anil  few  tii  tliein  iire  hardy  eni>M;,'h  to  endure  the 
w  inter  eliniat*'  uf  lirilain,  where  cimMMjiiiMit ly  tliey 
are  propagate«l  annually  by  cuttiiij,'s.  which  are 
prote<-t4Nl  in  fraineH  duriii},'  winter  anil  iiliuiled  in 
the  flo^MT  ^^anleii  in  Marcli  or  .\pril.  Tlic  ^'eneral 
rliaracter  of  the  inllorejtcence  of  I'ent^temon  is  so 
veil  known  as  to  ntquire  no  description  here.  The 
numeroua  garden  varieties  of  aetUianoitle*,  P. 
HtutwtaUt  and  others  are  among  toe  moot  popular 
of  garoen  flowers.  But  there  are  many  species 
even  more  beautiful  than  these,  which  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  in  ooUeetiaoa  oil  rare  ^anta.  Of 
such  may  be  mentioBed  P.  J^frtymmu,  P.  S«eumU- 
/tonu,  P.  Murravamu,  P.  mnmiatiit,  and  othon,  aa 
neing  exceptionally  beaattfnl  In  oolmtr. 

Penumbra.  See  Ect  ipses. 

Penza,  H.  l.ir^'e  rural  Umn  of  Ruhxia,  XM)  miles 
by  rail  SIL  uf  .\li»cow,  ha.H  a  cathe<lial  (17th  ren- 
tury ),  a  botanical  ^'arden,  and  manufacture!*  of 
j»aper,  soap,  \'c.  Pop.  47,701. — The  ffovernmrnt  has 
an  area  ot  14,997  sq.  m.,  and  its  isipulation  of  a 
million  and  a  half  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Penzance  (Com.,  'holy  headland '),  a  town  of 
Cornwall,  the  most  weeterly  in  England,  at  the 
head  of  Mountii  Aff.  10  miles  EKE.  of  Land'a 
End,  80  W.  hy  8.  of  Plymouth,  aad  838  (W  road 
881)  WSW.  of  London.  Standing  on  a  finel:r- 
curved  shore  ramranded  by  rocky  emineneee,  it  b 
famous  for  its  mild,  equable  climate,  though  the 
annual  rainfall  is  heavy  (43  inches).  Its  fine 
esplanade  commands  splendid  land  and  sea  views  ; 
and  it«  chief  huililinp*,  construL-t«><l  larpdy  of 
granite,  include  a  market  hall  ( 1837)  witli  n  statue 
nefom  it  of  Sir  Humphry  Davv  (<|. v.),  an  iidirrnaiy 
(1874),  aiM)st  oHice(18N3),  ami  i.ul.lir  n_s)nis  ( 1.S67  I, 
Italian  lienai.HSjince  in  Htyle,  umi  coinjirising  a 
guildhall,  muBeuni,  liliran,-,  iVc.  The  luu  Imur  liius 
two  piers  ( 1772-1 H4.'))  half  a  mile  Imi-,  furming  a 
tidal  basin  of  21  acres  ;  and  docks  liaM'  )iecn  atlded 
■ince  1882.  Penzance  is  a  heailijuartem  of  the 
mackerel  and  pilchard  fisheries  ;  market-gardening 
U  an  ini|M)rtant  industry  ;  and  of  recent  yi-ars  the 
place  has  grown  much  in  favour  as  a  waterin;;' 
niace.  Burned  by  Spanlardain  1595,  and  sacke<l  liy 
Fairfax  in  1646,  it  waa  iaoorpomted  in  1614,  and 
from  1663  to  1838  ma  ODO  of  the  five  'coinage 
towna.'  Pop.  (1881)  18.460;  (IWl)  12,448.  See 
works  by  l^h-Szyrma  ( 1878 )  and  Millett  ( 1876-80). 

Peonage,  a  system  of  agricultural  servitude 
common  in  Mexico  (jl-v.)  and  »<»me  otiier  Oiirt*  of 
Spanish  America.  The  p«'on  in  debt  to  hi:»  era- 
plover  was  by  tiie  Sjiani.'-h  colonial  system  Uiund 
to  lalwrnr  for  lii.s  employer  till  tlie  delit  wa.t  paid. 
Peonage  in  New  Mexico  was  alK>li>lii'd  by  act  of 
congress  in  1867:  it  was  also  alsdished  in  tiie 
Argentine  Republic. 

Peoay  {Pteonia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natnrat  order  Banonculaceiv,  liaving  iMga  ehowy 
flowers  compoeed  of  five  leai^  lierbaceous  sepals, 
5  to  10  petak,  nonNione  stamene,  and  8  to  6  car- 
{>ela.  oaeb  with  nnmeroaa  nmnd,  Uack,  abining 
seeds.  The  leavea  are  compound,  the  hafleta 
variously  and  inegnlariv  divided.  The  threa  of 
the  root  are  often  thickened  into  tnheia.  The 
s|>ecies  are  larpe  her1>aceous  jierennials.  Of  rarely 
half  shnibby,  iiati\>'?*  of  F.uroix',  Asia,  and  the 
nortli-weNt  of  .\merica.  None  of  them -are  truly 
indigenou.s  in  Britain,  altlioiieti  otie  (  /'.  riimlliKa)\si 
nndoubt4>4lly  natiirali-i  'l  mi  Sitn-p  Holme  Island  in 
the  Severn.  On  nconuit  of  ilie  iM'auty  of  their 
flowers,  some  of  tliem  are  niuili  miltivated  in 
gardens,  particularly   the  Common    Peony  {P. 
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offimialis],  a  native  of  the  iiiountain-woodM  of  the 
wiutli  of  Kurope,  with  c&rniineor  blood-red  flowen*. 
A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  cotnmon.  The 
White  l^eony  (P.  albtflora)  ia  another  fnvoiirit« 
qiwiflB,  of  which  thefe  are  now  many  beautiful 
fsrietiea  which  li&ve  ofiginated  in  Freruh  and 
Belgian  eanlens.  It  le  a  native  of  the  ci-ntnil 
nartii  of  Attio.  Its  flowers  are  fcagmnt  The  Tree 
Peony,  Chinese  Peony,  or  llbMtan  Peuiiy  {P. 
ifoMtan),  ie  a  baU-ehrobtigr  plaiit» »  native  U  China 

•ad  Japan. 
In  fftToiirable 
eireamstanceH 
it  attains  a 
very  large  Bize, 
and  a  heigiit  of 
12  feet  or  more. 
It  haM  lotiL' 
l>eencultivat<«<l 
in  China  and 
.Ia|>aii ;  and  is 
now  alno  a 
favourite  oma- 
inental  plant  in 
the  south  of 
Europe,  but  m 
too  tender  to 
endnre  the 
climate  of 
Britain,  except 
in  the  meet 
favoured  parte; 
it  ilk  hamtmK, 
4ftaa  tobanet 
with  in  con- 
eervatories, 
being  of  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental  character 
when  in  flower.  It  flowern  in  .'<priiiK.  The 
varietii'-  ill  cultivation  an-  iiuiiici kum.  It  is  pro- 
pagaii'tl  l>y  cuttings  ami  al.no  by  grafting.  Tlx" 
roots  of  nioHt  of  the  peonies  have  a  naui«t!oiii»  Miiiell 
when  fresh,  ami  tlio»e  of  the  Common  I'eony  wen' 
in  high  repnte  among  the  ancients  as  an  ami- 
i<pa»inoiUc— hence  the  name  Feony,  from  I'nion,  a 
(ireek  naiiie  of  AjmiIIo,  tliii  ^imI  of  niedifiiu'  ;  tuit 
their  medicitial  properties  are  now  utterly  dis- 
regarded.   The  glolxiHe,  nliiiiitig   black  »ee<lH  of 

Eonies  were  fonneriy,  in  some  countrie«,  strung 
to  necklaces,  and  hung  round  the  necka  of  chil- 
dren, as  aHodjfne  necktaeet,  to  lielp  them  in  catting 
their  taeth. 

9%9mitf»  Palace,  «alMlttnliMia»  mis  Sad 
Boad,  mtaiided  aa  a  centra  for  amneaniit  and 

leeieation,  and  of  aaeociatkm  M  wdi,  for  tlie 
inhaUtants  of  the  East  End  of  London.  '  It  com- 
prises  a  large  hall,  t«c1inieal  xchoolx,  art-galleries, 
eoncert-rooiiiK.  a  library,  reading  and  recreation 
rooiiit-.  '-i^v  iinming-liath,  gymna-Hiuni,  t."vc.  It  i*  the 
revival  and  lievelopnient  of  an  ide^-i  ul  the  Ik-au- 
niont  PliiloHophical  luMtitutf  :  liut  the  idea  wa-t  limt 
atnplitie<l  and  made  really  popular  in  Mr  liesant's 
n<i\i  |,  ^1//  Sijrt.i  and  Cotulitiotm  of  Meu  (iH^'Ji. 
'I'lu'  Imildings  were  inaugurate*!  by  the  Quwn, 
Ma\  1H«7,  anil  work  wiis  l>egiin  on  .'{<!  Octol>er. 
The  (Queen  s  Hall,  which  ia  130  feet  long  by  75  feet 
wide,  can  iieat  2500  people.  Around  the  hall  are 
the  statues  of  twentv-two  queens,  and  a  large 
organ  at  the  north  ena.  The  technical  and  handi- 
craft schools  in  1890  were  attended  by  '><KX)  pupils  ; 
they  owe  their  foundation  to  the  Drapen^'  Conii>uny 
of  London,  which  has  contributed  in  all  aoout 
£60,000  to  the  People's  Palace.  Cheap  ooooerts,  at 
from  Id.  to  8d.  anminsion,  have  been  wall  patron- 
ieed,  aa  alao  the  picture  axldbitionB.  swimming- 
bath,  gnuuMiani,  and  dmww.  In  the  conne  of 
ISSS-Wtben wan  UIMNW  Snndur  visiton :  whilst 
the  attendance  from  Oetobor  1887  to  1880  waaovar 
millions. 


See  Bcasnt'i  AU  SorU  and  Conditiont  of  Men;  Sir 
E.  H»y  (?urrie'»  Working  of  tht  PtopU$  Palaee;  Nine- 
UtntJi  Centura,  February,  1890;  CCTiiwy,  June  1890. 

P««ria»  capital  of  PMria  coootar.  Uliada,  an 
the  west  bank  of  tfaa  nifaida  River,  at  the  ottllot  of 
PMtia  Lake.  161  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  CbieagOL 
It  ic  an  important  railway  centre— the  Union 
DepAt  aooommodates  ten  of  the  railways  that  meet 
here — and  is  connected  by  Ht«am>Ntat  navigation 
with  the  Min»iis»Kippi  ami  by  canal  with  Lake 
Michigan.  It  contains  a  Human  Catlmlii  <  at  Invlral, 
a  high  M<-1>(M(I,  a  incHlical  college,  and  tluci'  lios|iiiulf». 
The  Htre^tH  are  wide,  an»i  there  are  tt  n  juu  ks,  the 
laiu'c^'t  .letrrr?«)n  (3.')  acres).  Mini;*  nf  luiuiiiinoui* 
coal  Hupply  the  cityV  niimerouM  nianii factories. 
These  include  e0|>eciallv  the  great  diHtilleri<>«,  for 
which  the  place  is  noteif,  ami  breweries,  foundries, 
and  maQUiactorieH  of  Hour,  oatmeal,  and  ntarch, 
glucose,  pottcny,  &c.  in  the  lower  city  are  larae 
i*tocky«uidL   ¥ap.  ( 1880)  S8.8B9 ;  ( 1808)  41.0M. 

Peperino,  a  variety  of  tnff,  mot  with  in  the 
.•\ll>nn  Hills  near  liome.  It  in  dirty  grayirtli  )in)wn 
to  white,  earthy,  and  granular,  and  contaitm 
crystals  of  mica,  leacite,  augite,  &c.,  with  frag- 
ments of  linicMtone,  baaah^  and  lencite-porphyry. 

Paptabor  Pippnr.  aanuuDcd  *the  Short,'  Idiw 
of  Um  nanhi,  waa thacan of  Chwka  liartol  and 
the  iMiMr  of  Cbai1emaflM»  and  fbander  of  the 
Frankfah  dynutv  of  hm  Cailovineians  {o.v.y. 
Charles  Martel  shortly  before  he  died  dividea  his 
kingdom  between  his  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
CarTonian  taking  the  ( lerman  part,  and  Pepin  the 
NeuHtrian  or  territories*  in  northern  1- ranee  ;  !<till 
they  were  onlv  rulers  (iluke-Hj  in  tlit<  name  of  the 
Merovingian  king.  Carlomiui,  after  six  yearx  of 
office  or  rule,  wiu*  |>erxnaded  by  the  F-nglisii  monk 
Boniface  to  enter  (747)  the  monasterv  of  Monte 
Cji.s«ino ;  his  duchy  passed  over  to  Pepin.  St 
IJonifaco  in  751  erownetl  I'epin  king  of  the  Franks 
at  Soiw«in»,  Chiltleric,  the  last  <»?  the  fnin^diit 
Merovingians,  having  lieen  depwed  and  hia  very 
able  Hulistitute  chosen  king  in  hi.H  stead.  I'epin 
rented  his  |>ower  in  great  part  upon  the  bishops 
and  monks;  acconlingly,  when  I'o|>e  Stephen  IlL 
waM  liard  pressed  by  the  Longobards  (Loml>ardB) 
under  Aistulf,  he  came  (754)  to  France  to  solicit 
help  from  the  new  king  of  the  Franks.  Pepin  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  ccmpelled  Aistulf  to  become 
hia  ramiili  gave  to  the  pope  the  title  of  exaicb  (of 
Ravenna),  a  title  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ao, 
by  this  * Donatkm  of  Pepin,'  laid  the  foundation 
m  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  himself 
be  made  '  patrician  of  tlie  city  of  Home  — all  this  in 
756.  The  church  in  his  own  dominions  he  placed 
timler  the  supremacy  of  the  pojve.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  senii  cnisjixling  wars.  liefore 
t,'oing  to  Italy  he  hiul  alreiuiy  attemptwl  to  convert 
the  heathen  Saxons  at  the  sword  s  iKiint  ;  he  went 
on  with  the  'holy'  work  in  7.'>7.  Then  hi^  drove 
the  Saracens  hack  over  the  Pyrenees  (758>  and 
niiule  I  7t)ii  7(j.s )  re|)eAte<l  incursions  into  Aquitania, 
though  he  never  permanently  oonquereil  it.  He 
died  in  768,  and  his  sons  Carloman  and  Charle- 
magne divided  his  territories  between  them. — 
There  were  other  rulers  of  this  name  amongst 
the  Carlovingiaos.  Pkpim  OF  Lakden  (died  mi), 
with  the  help  of  Bichop  Annilph  of  Metz,  was 
ap)H)inted  fiuper  <iMM»  Or  Ticeroy  of  Austrasia 
under  Lothair  IL— PBmt  <W  HtRISTAI.  ( died  714), 
his  grandson,  sncoecded  as  mayor  of  the  jialace  in 
Austrasia,  to  this  added  after  687  the  similar  vice- 
royalticc  of  Meaotria  aad  Banmdy,  and  called 
hinmlf  'Dnke  and  PriBce  of  the  naaka.'  He 
wa«  their  real  rater  dniing  the  reigne  of  the 
imppet  kines  Theodoric,  Lndwig  III.,  CbiUebert 
III.,  and  Dagoliert  III.,  and  fought  sacoesafolly 
afjaiost  the   Frisians,  the  Alemanni,  and  this 
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BftvariaiM. — Pepin,  the  aon  of  Charlemagne,  who 
was  born  in  778,  was  orowned  king  of  Italy  in 
781,  fought  against  ths  AvMi,  the  Slavs,  and  tlic 
Saxonn,  drove  the  Smmoim  out  of  Coniica,  and 
conquered  Venice  (SIOK  Hvdied  in  810.— Pepin, 
■on  of  Louis  the  Pioai,  yn»  made  king  of  Aqui- 
teaio,  revolted  iwiee  «gauu(  his  fRtber  aod  depmed 
him,  hat  fimilf  raatored  him,  aad  protested  liim 
nnttl  he  himwilf  died  ( 838 ).  See  CAKiArmoiANs, 
Franck. 

Pepper  {Piper),  a  K^niiB  nf  |>lant«  of  the 
natural  onler  l'ij>enu«en>  (a.  v.),  which  onoe  iix  Imh  .1 
the  whole  of  that  nnler,  i>ut,  as  now  liinit«<l,  c«m' 
Bi«t«  of  plants  with  wimkIv  Htems,  solitarv  spikes 
otHH»sit<>  to  tlx^  leaves,  nn<l  (lowem  on  all  »i<lefi, 
the  flowers  rmiMtly  licnimiihrodite.  Tlie  iiioHt 
important  species  i»  (ximnion  or  Black  Pep]M>r  ( P. 
Htffrum),  a  native  of  the  Ra^t  Indies,  now  cul- 
tivated «L»  in  maaj  tropkal  ooantriea ;  its  herry 

or  drtipe  being 
the  most  com- 
mon and  large- 
ly uaed  of  all 
•pieea.  It  is 
a  nMnhlim  and 
dimhiag  Shrub, 
with  anootii  and 
ipoBgy  ateiiis, 
sometimes  12 
feet  in  length, 
and  broadly 
ovate,  acumi- 
nate, leathery 
leaveH.  The 
frnit  is  alMnil 
the  Hize  of  a 
pea,  of  a  bright- 
rvil  colour  when 
riiH',nolcn>w<le<l 
on  the  spike.  In 
cultivation  the 
pepper  plant  is 
suj>poitld  by 
poles,  or  by 
small  trees 
planted  for  the 

Snrpoee,  as  it  lov«i  a  eertafn  degree  of  shade,  and 
iffereat  Uadaof  tnes  are  oft«n  planted  for  this 
pniiKM  in  bdia^  It  in  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
anenn^  eomaB  Into  bearug  In  threo  or  four  yeara 
after  ft  U  plaated,  and  vieida  two  crons  annually 
for  about  twelve  years.  When  any  of  tiie  '  berrieH ' 
of  a  npike  begin  to  change  from  ^reen  to  red  all 
are  gathered,  as  when  more  fully  ripe  they  are  lew* 
pungent,  Itesides  l>eing  apt  to  <lrop  off.  They  are 
8prea<l  on  mats  to  <lry  in  tlie  aivl  Bt'|Mirate<l 
from  the  spikew  l)y  rul>l>in;;  witli  the  hands  or  by 
treading  with  the  feet,  after  which  they  are  cleamvl 
by  winnowing.  The  Black  F('i)|>or  nf  coiiinii'n^e 
ciin-ist-.  of  till'  Ix-rrie*  tllUS  diifii,   wliich  I 


wrinkleii  i\n<l  lilack  :  White  I'epper  Ih  thr  m-«»<I 
*  free<l  from  the  skin  ami  IU-kIiv  part,  of  tiie  fruit,  to 
effect  which  the  drieil  fruit  i»  soake<l  in  water  nn<l 
then  rubbed.  White  nepjier  tliu»  prepare<l  in  of  a 
wtutwh-grajT  ooloar,  ont  not  ttnfre<(uently  under- 

gom  a  EleaiBhlnff  1^  eUorine,  which  improves  itM 
appearance  at  the  expense  of  itn  i|ua]ity.  Bla<-k 
pepper  is  mnch  more  pungent  than  white  pepin-r, 
the  essential  constituenti*  of  the  raioe  being  more 
abundant  in  the  outer  part«  of  the  milt  than  in  the 
seed.  Psppw  depenos  for  its  pronrtiss  cbieily 
an  am  uM.  mSm  aad  volatlta  oil:  It  eontidns 
also  a  cnrstallina  sabAtance  called  Piperin.  The 
fruit  of  Piper  trioieum,  a  -species  very  similar  to 
the  Common  Pepper,  is  more  pungent :  and  it  is 
cnltivated  in  some  part«  of  India.  The  fruit  of 
other  sp«'cies  of  I'ijiemce.T  in  nnoil  an  pepper  in 
their  native  countries.    The  fruit  of  Pif>er  longum 


or  Chaviea  Boxbmrgkii  yields  the  Long  Pepper  oi 
c<>nune(«&  Tliey  have  woody  climbing  stems, 
Rolitaiy  spikes  oppaeitB  to  tlie  leave*,  dicecious 
tlowers,  and  the  rniit«  so  dose  together  on  the 
Hpikea  aa  in  ripening  to  become  a  compact  mass. 
'I  he  apilcss  are  gathered  when  unripe,  and  dtiod  in 
the  sua.  They  are  need  in  pickling  and  for  onlin- 
ary  purposely  also  In  maiHelna  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  eommon  pspper.  They  are  generally 
reputed  to  be  more  pungent  than  common  pepper. 
C.  RoxburgKii  is  enltivated  in  eastern  India,  Cey- 
l<m,  and  Java.  The  nxit  and  thickest  part  of  it.s 
Ktem  are  extensively  hmhI  in  India  an  a  Htimuianl 
nie<licine. 

I'epiMT  actM  on  tlie  skin  ax  a  rulx'facient  and 
vesicant,  anil  is  often  um-<1  for  thU  piir|>otte  in  a 
(K>wilere<l  Ktnte,  mui»teued  with  Honie  kind  of 
alcoholic-  fpirit.  It  is  also  employed  af  a  local 
stimulant  in  rela.xation  of  the  uvula,  and  is  applie<l 
in  till'  foiMi  of  an  ointment  to  rinjiworm.  Taken 
into  the  Htomach  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  pleasant 
stimulant,  hut  in  large  doses  it  pHsluccs  great  pain 
and  irritation.  The  quantity  used,  however,  by 
the  natives  of  hot  eUmates  much  exceeds  anything 
known  among  Europeans,  and  the  efleets  are 
evidently  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  The 
chief  use  of  popper  is  as  a  spice  and  condiments 

Pepper  was  Icnown  to  the  ancients ;  Hippocrates 
employed  It  ai  a  medicine,  and  Pliny  expraises  his 
surprise  tiwi  ItiiwaM  hftva  «0BM  Into  general  nse, 
considerliif  to  wuA  of  iavaar.  In  the  middia  ana 
pepper  was  OHO  of  tiia  aoal  costly  spices,  aod  in  taa 
13th  century  a  few  MMnda  of  it  were  reckoned  a 
princely  present.  Tne  onantlty  now  imported  into 
Eiiro|)e  is  immense.  Tne  average  annual  imports 
into  the  Unit«l  Kingdom  are  aliout  "29  million  lb., 
of  which  alNiut  7  million  lb.  art-  tjik-n  for  con- 
sumption  ;  the  quantity  imported  iiit<t  the  I  nited 
States  i.s  of  course  even  larger.  Malaltar  black 
|>epjsT  In  considered  the  best  kind,  and  tiie  Telli- 
cherry  and  IVidui;,'  the  rinest  varieties  of  the  white. 

The  name  jH'pjH-r  is  ftopularly  given  to  sulietanoes 
poesesaing  a  pungency  resembling  that  of  i>ei>|»er, 
although  prouuoeo  by  very  different  planta.  Thus, 
Cayenne  Pepper  is  toe  produce  of  species  of  Cap- 
•icnm  (q.v.),  of  the  natural  order  Solaaacea; ; 
Jamaica  Pepper,  or  Pimento  (q.v.),  of  species  of 
Eu^nia,  of  the  natural  onler  Myrtacew;  and 
(imnea  Pemnir  (a. v.),  or  Malcguetta  Fepijcr,  is 
Amommm,  Kthiiyian  Pepper  Xj^cpia  jBtkiapieap 
and  Benin  Pepper  CMcAa  ChMw. 

Popper,  .ItiHN  Hknky,  cli<  ii)i>t  ami  mechani- 
cal inventor,  wii."*  horn  in  \\'ehtmin.»t«-r  on  17th 
•lune  IM'il,  and  in  1848  was  appointe<l  analytical 
chemist  at  the  Koyal  Polytwhnic,  and  has  written 
several  handbooks  of  jmpular  science.  But  he  is 
best  known  as  the  improver  and  exhibitor  of 
'  IVii|>er's  (ihost,'  in  its  earliest  form  the  Invention 
of  Henry  Dircks  (q.v.),  a  device  for  associating  on 
the  same  "tage  living  persons  and  phantoms  to  act 
together.  The  phantom  is  produced  by  a  larae 
sheet  of  nnMlvered  glam  on  the  stase,  practically 
invisible  ta  the  snsdMon,  whkh  refle<-tH  to  them, 
along  wlA  a  TUbia  aetor  or  aeten,  'the  a^ipeiirance 
of  another  aetor  on  aa  nudeistage,  who  is  liimaelf 
invisible.  Pepper  travelled  with  this  show  la 
.America  and  Australia,  and  booama pabiio aualyife 
in  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

PepperCOni  Kent,  a  nominal  rent  of  one 
peppercorn  a  year,  to  be  paid  on  demand;  an 
aetcnowledgment  of  tenancy  when  lands  or  hoomi 

are  h't  virt nally  free  of  rent. 

Pepperiiiint.  See  Mint. 

Pepper*pot«  a  celebrated  West  Indian  dish, 
of  whicM  Cnsareep  (q.v.)  is  a  principal  ingredient; 
and  along  with  it  ilesh  or  dried  tish,  vegetables^ 
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drfafly  the  unripe  pods  of  the  oefaio  (a  Hifadaena, 
q.T.),  and  chillies  (f<ee  Capsicum). 
Pepper>root  ( Dentaria  diphylla ),  a  perennial 

herhsceoDB  |>lant,  of  the  natnral  order  Crncifenv,  a 
native  of  North  America,  with  paim  of  ternate 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  whit*  thiwers  ;  the  riK)t  of 
which  hiUM  K  punffent  imistHril-like  ta«t<!,  ami  i«  uh<h1 
as  n  I'liriiliiiiLMit. 

PepHin  \\»»  l>e«ii  ulreatly  diHCUMted  (in  the 
article  DuiKSTlON  )  an  oiui  of  the  e«M«ntial  eonfttitn- 
ent«  of  the  gastric  juice.  VariooB  modes  of  extract- 
ing it  from  the  walls  of  tlw  nlomach  of  the  calf, 
sheep,  and  pie  have  been  proposed  by  different 
cheniistA.  It  has  not  been  satisfactoil^  Isolated, 
and  its  cliemical  ooostitution  ia  unknown.  'At 
preseot  the  nianifMatim  of  peptie  powers  is  our 
onljr  task  of  tbe  pwwDOi  of  papin'  (M.  Foater). 
Tuft  mbetaaoe,  «lth«r  in  powmr  or  in  Mlation, 
has  been  employed  of  late  veara  to  a  oooddMiMe 
extent  in  mediotl  practice,  in  caMa  of  diaorilon  of 
digestion  due  to  dofieient  or  imperfect  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  and  of  convalescence  from  typhoid 
and  other  iiel>ilitating  feveix.  It  is  an  inKi°>'>l>*'nt 
in  inmt  of  the  digestive  pn'parations  now  m  tlie 
iiiLirket. 

Peptones*  See  Dioestion,  VoL  IIL  p.  819. 

Pepys*  Samukl*  the  edobraled  diatftt,  Mm  of 
John  and  Maraaret  P^ys,  was  bom  on  Pebmary 
83,  1632-3S.  He  was  a  member  of  a  junior  branch 
of  an  old  and  widely -apreafl  family  in  the  eastern 
oonnties,  but  there  was  little  pniperty  in  the  jkjs- 
Re?«ion  of  this  branch,  and  Saimifl V  fattier  for  a 
time  followe«l  the  bu«in<»s«  of  a  tjulor  in  ih«  city  of 
Ijondon.  It  i.«(  not  known  wlietlier  the  diamt  was 
born  at  liranipton,  a  village  near  HuntingiUin, 
where  there  wa.s  a  Kinall  property  lielonging  to  his 
father's  family,  or  in  I^ndon.  \Vc  ilo  know,  liow 
ever,  that  he  went  to  school  at  Huntingdon  before 
entering  St  Paul'tt  School,  and  that  he  reriiaine<l  at 
the  latter  until  he  was  sevent-een  veAn*  of  age.  On 
March  d,  1650-51,  lie  first  put  on  his  gown  as  a 
scholar  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambrid^.  On  the 
1st  December  1655,  very  soon  after  leavmg  coll4»e, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  St  Michel,  a  beautiral 
but  portkmlcassirl  of  tifteen.  Sir  Edward  Montagn 
( af terWatiis Ban  of  Sandwich),  whose  mother  was 
a  Pepys,  jeavtt  a  helping  Itaiiii  to  the  imprudent 
couple,  and  allowwl  ifiann  to  liw  in  liis  boowu  As 
Saimnldoaa  not  ^tpear  to  have  owed  modi  to  his 
fftther,  it  seenw  proMUe  that  Hontagn  aetsd  aa  a 
patron  at  a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life.  At  all 
events  his  true  start  was  entirely  dne  to  this 
patron,  for  whom  Pepys  always  expressed  the  most 
nnlH>iinih*i|  attjirhrnent.  Pppys'sreal  life  liegins  for 
lis  nil  till'  l>t  .Iiitiuarv  Ki.'i't  W),  when  the  Dian/  wivs 
c<iinineiice<l.  lim  )i|i[ii)iiituifiit  to  the  I'lerkntiiji  of 
the  .\ctj*  of  the  Navy  in  lt)W»  uil^  ili-^tinctly  a  job, 
for  he  knew  nothing  of  tlip  work  of  tlic  navy  when 
he  nndert<Kik  the  office,  but  it  nmu>  a  juli  lliut  iirnply 
jusfifieil  if.self,  for  his  iritflli^''Tirf  ami  imlustry 
wen-  so  great  lliat  lir  soon  iM'i  iuiie  iiia-*tt'r  of  the 
work  of  hiti  office,  antl  n.s  Clerk  of  tlie  .\cts,  and 
suhm-<|uentlv  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distini^miHlii'il  otficials  in  naval 
affairs  that  England  has  cm  t  i.o»(.seM»ed.  At  the 
Bevolution  Ids  career  was  clused,  but  until  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  still  IcMikeil  npOD  as  the  Nestor  of 
nary  affaire,  to  be  consulted  upon  matten  of  pv- 
ticnlar  importance,  and  his  name  la  still  held  in 
honoar  at  the  Adaiitalty.  It  ia  not.  Iiowofor,  as 
aaoflkialthatthelMiMof  Pspyaatill  lives,  hat  «s 
thowiitorolftlMiPvwlMfewiiqiieiBtho  litora* 
tore  of  the  world.  Thb  work  has  thrown  the  moat 
unexpected  light  upon  the  liixtory  and  mannen  of 
hb  dav,  while  at  the  same  time  it  presents  a  most 
remarkable  imyelioU)|j^cAl  stmly.  Never  Itefore  had 
man  written  down  bis  inmost  leelings  with  so  little 
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dis^ise.  Hence  P^tja^  character  has  suffered 
while  bis  fame  has  sprsad.  Passing  thooflhta 
which  had  bat  little  real  infloenee  npcm  Us  tmum 
were  set  down  hy  Idm,  and  tiiay  liave  given  ft  WHMg 
inipressioB  of  IIm  Mil  to  BUMnma  readers. 

Popys'a  liio  ww  pwiaBOH>iia»  for  ho  made  money 
and  neM  high  oOeaa.  Ho  waa  twiee  Master  of  the 
Trinity  House,  fint  in  1676  and  a  second  time  in 
1685,  Master  of  the  Clothworkers  Companv  in 
1677,  ami  Pr.  j<iil<>iit  of  the  Royal  Society  (1684's6). 
But  he  wa.1  not  witlioiii  iiin  trouble!*.  At  the  {MjricMl 
of  the  MiipjioHed  Popinii  Plot  in  1B79  he  watt  com- 
niitte<l  to  tlie  Tower,  ami  in  ItiSM)  be  wa«  pla<'e<l  in 
(Jat-ehoiiHe  at  \S  c-^^tiiiinHifi  for  a  few  ibiVH  ;  ami  at 
his  dcatii  the  cnAMi  wii.s  indclitiMl  to  liini  to  the 
extent  of  t"2S,0<x>,  a  sum  wlm  li  was  never  paid. 
Early  in  life  I'epyx  wiu*  HiuTesNfuUy  cut  for  the 
stone,  and  for  many  vear»  he  enjoyed  eood 
health,  but  before  IiIk  death,  on  the  26th  May 
1703,  the  wound  broke  out  afresh.  The  Diary 
was  discontinued  on  29th  May  1669,  and  we 
must  ever  regret  that  it  was  not  continued  to  a 
later  period.  The  shorthand  MS.  was  deciphered 
by  the  Kev.  J.  Smith  and  first  published  in  1825 
under  the  editorship  of  Lord  Bray  Drooke.  Although 
much  original  matter  has  been  added  to  variooa 
editions,  partienlarly  in  that  of  the  Rev.  Mynore 
Bright  ( 1875),  tibe  Diary  liad  never  been  printed  in 
its  entire^  op  to  1891,  when  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole  was  in  preparation.  Besides  the  Diuty 
Pepys  wrote  nothing  of  im{K>rtance  but  his 
Memoirej  reliitin/f  to  the  State  of  the  Royal  Nary, 
publiHlietl  in  IGSRI.  Pepyn  wits  eKsentially  a  col- 
lector,  ami  be  never  .naw  a  curiouM  or  unoomiiion 
iilijcot  witliout  winbing  to  iKissesH  it.  His  librarv, 
l»enueatlie<l  to  .Magdalene  (-.<dlej^e,  t'atnbridge,  Htill 
remains  in  the  exact  condition  in  wbiih  lie  b'ft  it. 
In  the  nKini  containin),'  that  library  an.l  amcinj;  bin 
IniokM  ami  |)ai«T><  wc  thr  ln'ttei  niidfiNtand  that 
method,  dili{;ence,  and  general  inteliigem-e  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  Diary,  and  which,  united  with 
the  power  of  carrying  out  his  views,  helped  to  con- 
solidata  the  BritUh  navy. 

8m  Mmuin  ef  Smmd  Ptpyt,  Eiq..,  Coinpritinff  kiM 
Diary  fnm  1869  to  M89,  edited  by  Lord  Brsybrooke 
(2  vol*.  1R26);  /Nor.v  anJ  CorrttponiUnet,  m  Rev. 
Mynom  Bright  (6  vols.  187.5) :  Life,  Joumat,  and  Corre- 
sprtntlenee  of  Unmuel  Pepyt,  by  Rev.  John  Smith  ( 2  vol». 
1841 ) ;  and  Samuet  Pepy*  atut  the  World  he  liiyi  in 
( 1880)  and  the  edition  of  the  Diary  (8  voU.  im  96),  by 
the  preaent  writer. 

Pe^notB*  or  PbquodB,  a  tribe  of  American 
Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Moiiieans,  were  warlike 
and  powacfiil  in  the  oonntiy  ronnd  the  Thames 
Kiver  wtion  Oonnectieat  waa  flrat  settled,  and 

made  treaties  with  tho  Dotdi  and  Budish. 
Hostilities,  however,  broke  oat  in  1687,  and  the 

tribe  wa.s  cut  to  pieces  and  scattered;  yet  a  few 
desceti<laiitH  may  Im  found  at  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin. 

Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  (q.v.). 

Pera'a  (Gr.,  'the  country  beyond'),  a  term 
applied  to  many  districts  Iwyond  a  river  or  sea; 
m<jHf  frefpiently  to  great  part  of  Palestine  (q.v.) 
beyond  tlie  Jordan. 

Perak«  »  Malay  state  on  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  under  the  protection  of 
Britain  since  1874.  Estimated  area,  7950  sq.  m. 
The  interior  ranges  up  to  8000  feetw  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Elepliants,  leopards,  huge  Hnakc^,  and 
deer  awaim  in  the  fbreats  ol  the  interior.  The  soil 
pcodoees  riee.  sagar,  tohaoeo^  eoffee,  tea,  vaoilla, 
•ndspioes.  But  the  prinoipal  piodnetion  of  the 
state  is  tin  :  the  ndnes.  worked  ehiefly  hy  China- 
men, yielded  2060  t«n«  in  1876  and  14,000  tons  in 
1887.  '  Lead  also  exist«  in  great  quantity.  Pop., 
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moHtlv  Malays  and  Chinese,  increased  from  55,880 
in  18/9  tu  17'9,600  in  Mm.  The  capital  u  Kwala 
KanHar.  Tai|)in^  and  Kinta  are  the  principal  tin- 
mining  towns.  There  are  8  miles  of  railway.  The 
Kritinh  have  made  many  mile*  of  good  roads  since 
thev  l)egan  to  govern  the  country.  The  munier 
of  W.  Birch,  the  first  British  resident,  in  1875 
nece.'witated  a  punitive  nulitary  ex}iedition  in  1876. 
The  HtaK;  u  now  in  a  highly  pro^jwrous  condition, 
e.\iK>rting  to  the  annual  value  of  £973,400,  and  im- 
porting to  £1,828,200.  See  M'Nair's  Pertik  and 
the  Malays  {IHH). 

Perambulation.  See  Bounds  (Bkatino  the). 

Peranielvs.  See  Bandicoot. 

Perception,  in  philosophical  usage,  may 
mean  internal  perception,  the  apprehension  of  any 
moditication  of  consciousness;  hut  it  usually  referH 
to  external  perception,  the  recognition  of  an  ex- 
ternal ohject  hy  means  of  the  senses — something 
more  than  son^^tion,  and  including  an  element  of 
judgment  or  the  com|»aring  i>ower. 

Two  great  disputes  connect  themselves  with  per- 
ception, both  raise<l  into  prominence  hy  Berkeley. 
The  first  is  the  origin  of  our  jud^enta  of  the 
distances  and  real  magnitudes  of  vuihle  bodies ; 
Berkeley  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  common 
opinion  on  this  subject,  tliat  them;  were  learned 
by  experience,  and  not  known  by  the  mere  act  of 
vision  (see  Vision ).  The  second  question  relates 
to  the  grounds  we  have  for  asserting  the  existence 
of  an  external  and  material  world.  See  BERKELEY, 
Kant,  Ukid  ;  also  Psychoukiv,  Phiuwophy. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  English  minister,  waa 
the  second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  and 
was  bom  in  London,  Noven>l>«r  I,  1762.  He  was 
••<lucated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  called  to  the  l>ar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1786.  He  soon  obtained  a  reputation  as  a 
diligent  lawyer,  and  in  1796  he  entered  parliament 
for  Northampton,  and  became  a  strong  sup{K)rter 
of  Pitt.  In  the  Addingt«>n  adniinistnition  lie  was 
made  Solicitor-general  in  1801  and  Attorney- 
general  in  1802,  and  in  the  Portland  adminlstrii- 
tion  of  1807  he  became  Cliancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  even  then  the  real  head  of  the 
government,  being  much  trustetl  by  George  IH. 
for  his  steadfast  op|H>sitiim  to  the  Catholic  claims. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1809 
Perceval  Ixicatne  premier  also,  and  retained  office 
till  his  tragic  death,  11th  May  1H12,  when  he  was 
shot  dead  entering  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  alnmt  live  in  the  aftemo<m,  by  a  Liver- 
pool broker  named  Bellingham,  whoso  losses  had 
turned  his  head.  Perceval's  death  was  rather  a 
private  than  a  public  calaniity.  He  was  a  man  of 
spotless  integrity  in  his  ]))iblicand  private  character, 
but,  though  an  effective  parliamentAry  deliater,  his 
abilities  were  only  mo<lerate  and  his  views  were 
narrow. 

Perch  {I'erca),  a  eenus  of  spinv-finned  or  aean- 
thopterous  fishes,  well  rejiresente«l  by  the  Fresh- 
water Perch  {P.  fluriatilts).  The  memliers  of  the 
large  family  ( Percidii- )  to  which  the  |)erch  lielongs 
are  carnivorous  fishes,  frequenting  the  fresh  waters 
and  coasts  of  temperate  and  tropical  region.**.  The 
ImkIv  is  somewhat  comiiressed  ;  the  spinous  ilorsal 
tin  j«  well  developed  ;  tiie  ventral  fins  are  thoracic 
in  position  ;  the  teeth  are  simple  and  conical ;  there 
are  no  barliels.  Tliejie  characters  are  iK>s»essed  by 
many  perch-like  ii.slies,  some  of  which  arediMuissed 
in  separate  articles — e.g.  the  Bass  ( l^brax ) ;  the 
Perch  (Lates)of  the  Nile,  (ianges,  tS.'c. ;  the  Pike- 
perch  (  Lucioperca ) ;  the  Sea  perch  (Serranus); 
the  Murmv  Cml  and  Hapuku  (Oligorus);  the  I 
Growler  (Crj'stes),  &c.  Of  American  Percidii- 
the  'glass-oye'  or  '  vellow  pike'  (Stizostetlion 
vitreum)  is  largest  anJ  most  ini]M)rtant,  while  the  \ 


dwarf-perches  or  darters  ( M icro jierea,  Percina,  &c.) 
are  among  the  minutest  (ishes,  Mierty>erm  punctu- 
laUi  measuring  only  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  fresh-water  jierch  is  widely  distributed  in 
lakes,  {Kinds,  and  rivers  in  Europe,  North  Asia, 
and  North  America,  and  is  common  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  of  a  greenish  brown  colour  above 
and  gidden  yellow  on  the  under  parts,  with  six  or 


Perch  (I'erea  fiuviatiliM), 


seven  indistinct  dark  bands  on  the  back.  In 

length  it  measures  aliout  18  inches,  and  its  height 
is  a)M>ut  a  third  of  this.  It  sometimes  weighs  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  and  a  prize  of  nine  pounds 
has  l>een  reconle«l.  Among  its  characteristics 
may  Ije  noted  the  small  villiform  l>ackward- turned 
teeth,  their  presence  on  the  |kalatines  and  vomer, 
their  altsence  from  the  tongue,  the  two  dorsal  fins, 
of  which  the  first  has  thirteen  or  fourteen  spines, 
and  the  small  scales  on  the  liody.  The  |>crch 
loves  still  waters,  and  thrives  well  in  ponds,  at  the 
cost,  however,  of  smaller  fishes.  It  also  feeds  on 
insects,  worms,  &c.  It  can  endure  removal  from 
the  water  for  a  considerable  time.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  spring,  and  are  attached  in  long  viscid 
strings  to  water-weeds.  The  numl>er  of  eggs  in 
one  snawn  may  exceed  a  million.  As  an  edible 
fish  tlie  ]ierch  nas  a  gisxl  reputation,  eating  best 
with  lemon  juice  and  cayenne- penper,  but  the 
American  variety  is  h>ss  esieeme«i.  Of  s|>ecies 
distinct  from  /'.  flnriatiti*  little  is  known.— The 
so-called  Climbing  Perch  iq.v.)  is  sei>arately 
treateil. 

Perch*  a  measure  of  length.    See  RoD. 

Perclval.  Jame.s  (iATES,  an  American  poet, 
was  bom  at  Kensingt<m,  Connecticut,  15th  Sep- 
temlier  1795,  graduat^nl  at  Vale  in  1815,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  aftentards  studied  botany 
and  nKHliciiie.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  herbs 
and  physic,  and  although  he  practised  -or  rather 
lulverti.Heil  his  willingness  to  practise — l)oth  in 
Kensington  and  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  very  few 
professional  calls  draggc<l  him  from  his  favourite 
studies.  His  poems  Promtthetts  and  Clio  appeared 
at  Charleston  in  1822.  Two  years  later  he  fille<l 
for  a  few  montlis  the  chair  of  Chemistrs'  at  West 
Point ;  but  he  found  the  duties  heavy  an<l  irkwime, 
and  took  himself  to  B^iston,  and  then  to  New 
Haven.  There  the  thin!  |)art  of  VHu  was  published 
( 1827  ).  Percival  afterwards  divide*!  his  attention 
l>etwecn  his  verses  and  geologj-,  and  as  he  grew 
older  he  gave  more  and  more  of  his  time  to  the 
new  love,  the  visible  results  Wing  Uejiorts  on  the 
Geology  of  Connecticut  M842)  and  of  Wiscimsin 
(18.V>).  These  are  valuable  but  very  dr>',  and  in 
delicious  contrast  to  his  ]Micms,  which  How  freely 
and  with  volume,  and  on  whose  fluent,  half-care- 
less lines  their  author's  learning  is  Isimo  as  easily 
as  trees  on  a  river  in  tloo<l.  His  Dream  of  a  J)<ty 
aj)]ieare<l  in  184.3,  and  occasional  lyrics  for  a  long 
time  after.  He  was  amiointed  geologist  of  Wis- 
consin in  1854,  and  died  there  at  Hazel  Green,  oo 
2d  May  1856.  His  collecte«l  works  were  published  in 
1859,  his  Life  ami  I.ettert,  by  J.  H.  Ward,  in  1866. 
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PereonlOB*  in  Medtda*,  k  the  method  of 
didtfag  aonndfl  by  tappin|[  or  gently  ntrikin^  the 
nirfaMflf  tiie  bodv ;  its  object  being  to  deU-niiine 
bv  the  nature  of  the  Miand  UMOompamtiTe  denail/ 
of  die  Babjftcent  mrta.  Thia  wamum  of  diagnone 
was  lint  employed  by  AoHilininr  1m  tlie  middle 
of  the  loth  century,  and  it  waa  dferwaidi  adopted 
hgr  Ci)rvi:iart  in  tlie  inventigation  of  heart  diseuea ; 
bnt  itK  value  was  not  fully  ft|>j>repiat*d  till  Laennec 
nia<le  ilic  liiHOimcfi  of  the  flicst  hi-  in'ouliar  Btudy ; 
and  jiinee  iiis  time  its  iii)plic-HUi>ii  uml  variona  uses 
have  l>een  ext«n<le<l  nv  the  I.iIkhii-h  of  Fionyi 
Hnj;hp«  Bennett,  and  otfier  i>!i\  -ii  ianB. 

Percussion  is  cliii'fly  eniphn  i'il  in  the  diapnfi*»ifi 
of  cUM'a«es  of  the  lunpi,  heart,  and  alKloniinal 
organi*.  It  nuiv  l>e  direct  (or,  lis  Honie  writtTM 
tenn  it,  hmnfiiinti  ),  or  it  may  l^e  mrdiatr.  In 
the  former  case,  the  |ian  to  he  examineil  is  nlruek 
with  the  ends  of  the  tint  three  tint^ers  i«et  cIohc 
together  on  the  same  level,  or  with  a  small  hammer 
tipp«d  with  india-rnbber ;  while  in  the  latter, 
which  18  now  almost  universally  adopted,  a  flat 
body  is  placed  upon  the  cheat,  or  other  part  to  lie 

 ' — -•,  and  IS  then  struck  by  the  fingers  or 

The  flat  intervening  body  ia  termed  a 
(from  the  Gr.  plixi*,  Uov/  and 
■a  measnre'k  The  iutrancBt  nraally 
mU  as'  a  pleximetor  la  a  flat  oval  piece  cf  ivor>', 
bat  the  left  index  or  middle  finger  of  the  nhyoician, 
with  its  flat  surface  fitted  accuratelv  to  the  part  to 
lie  examined,  arts  e<|ually  well.  The  force  of  the 
sitroke  >in  the  jileximeter — whether  the  xtroke  l>e 
maiie  with  the  tinnei-s  or  the  hammer  must  vary 
acponiin^  nx  it  is  des»ire<l  to  elicii  the  soiiiid  from  a 
••ujiertii-ial  or  a  deep-Heated  jiart.  The  Hurfaee  t4i 
[tc  iMTcuKsed  should  Ue  exjMised,  or,  at  iiiwt,  only 
covereii  with  one  hiver  of  clothing  ;  und  the  tilo\v 
should  fall  ]«i'r|i<>ndirularly  on  the  plcxiiiieter. 
When  rH'rcii->inn  iiuule  over  a  ponsideiaMo 
cavity  iilletl  with  air— as  the  Htomach  or  intentinott 
hollow,  dram-like,  or  (as  it  is  usually  termed 
by  me«lical  writers)  a  tymoanitic  sound  is  nro- 
daced.  When  any  part  ci  the  anrface  of  the  chest 
is  struck  lielow  whicli  there  is  a  considerahle  depth 
of  healthy  lung-tissue,  cunHisting  of  xmall  cells 
filled  with  air,  a  clear  sound,  less  loud  and  hollow 
than  tlia  tympanitie  aoand,  and  tenned  the  pul- 
aumurm  ftmuiam  nels,  depending  partly  on  the 
vibranons  of  air  In  the  lung-cells,  and  partiv  on 
the  vibrations  of  the  walls  ot  the  cheat,  ia  ev«ilvad. 
When  the  subjacent  snbstanea  Is  e«td  (aa  the 
heart,  liver,  or  snleen)  or  fluid  (as  when  there  is 
effusion  into  a  elOHe«l  sac)  the  sound  is  dull  in 
proftortion  to  the  density  and  want  of  elasticity  of 
the  part  struck.  Ini|K)riant  infonuatiun  is  also 
piinetl  by  attending  to  the  varying  degree  of 
resisitance  exjierienceil  by  the  finj.'ers  during  per 

i-U— iiuli  over  ilitrerent  part>  of  tlie  -iirl'air.  Thr 
tir>t  thin;;  that  nntst  l>e  ai-t|uired  in  onlrr  tn  make 
IM'reussion  tiseful  in  the  diagnosis  of  .li~i'!H,sc  nii 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  elicited  from  the 
dilTerenl  parts  in  their  normal  condition.  When, 
for  exanjple,  the  healthy  pulmonary  i>ercut*sion 
not«  is  ktiown,  increased  resonance  of  the  walU  of 
the  chest  will  indicate  a  dilatation  of  the  air-cells 
(or  Pulmonary  Emphysema),  while  various  degrees 
of  dullness  will  afford  evidence  of  such  morbid 
changes  as  the  efRiaioa  of  fluid  into  the  pleura 
(Hy«uotiuiinuc)»  or  inflammatory  solidification  of 
the  Iimg>tianie  (die  Hepatisation  of  Pneumonia), 
or  tttbemilar  MparitiiDq.  The  nae  of  peraBaaioD 
In  relatkm  to  d&gnoeie  ie  faiHwr  ahown  te.the 
articles  PBRirARPU  M  and  PLEirRisv.  INagBOiis 
bv  Auscultation  (<i<-v.).  directly  and  by  roaaiia  of 
the  Stethosco)>e  (q.T.),  la  often  ttsed  in  eenncetion 

with  pcnnis-sion. 

PerrUS.slon  Caps  arc  ><rnull  copper  eylinders, 
closed  at  one  end,  for  conveniently  boliiiug  the 


detonating  powder  which  is  exploded  by  the  act  of 
peronaafam  u  peivaadoh-anua.  See  FULMiHAns  i 
also  FmsABMS,  Vol  IV.  pb  00. 

Percussion,  Cbhtbb  w.  Sea  Cnna  t» 

Pekcission. 

Percy,  a  noble  northern  family,  famous  in  the 

histfjry  ol  England  for  live  hiinilred  years.  Its 
founder,  William  ile  Percy,  came  with  the  Con- 
queror to  En>k'luml.  and  was  rewanh-d  with  lands 
in  Hamjwhire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  among 
the  last  l>eing  To|H-litVe  ami  Sjiotrorth,  long  the 
chief  seats  of  the  house.  The  male  lieseendants 
liecaine  extinct  with  the  death  of  the  third  hanm, 
and  the  repre.Hcntation  of  the  house  devoUe<l  uiK)n 
his  daughter  Agnes,  who  married  .loseeline  of 
Lmivain,  brother-in-law  of  King  Henry  I.,  on 
the  condition  that  be  assumed  the  name  of 
Percy.  Their  youngest  son,  Richard  de  Percy, 
then"  head  of  the  family,  was  one  of  the  chief 
barons  who  ext«rte«l  jfagna  Cliarta  from  King 
John,  and  the  ninth  feudal  lord,  Henry  de  Percy, 
gave  much  aid  to  Edward  I.  in  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland^  and  was  made  governor  of  Galloway. 
The  latter  «aa  driven  eat  of  Tnml>errv  Castle  bv 
Robert  Bmce,  and  waa  rewatdeil  by  Edward  It 
with  the  empty  honour  of  Bruce's  forfeited  earldom 
of  Carrick,  and  the  governorship  of  the  caatlea  of 
Ramlxirough  an<l  Scanwrough.  In  1309  he  obtained 
by  purchase  from  Bishop  Antony  Bek  the  barony 
o\  Alnwick,  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  ever  since. 
His  .'*on,  Henry  de  Percy,  defeate<l  and  cajitured 
King  David  II.  of  Scotland  at  the  liattle  of  Neville's 
Crt)*«  (1,346);  his  grandson  foupht  at  Crecv  ;  his 
great  grandson,  the  fourth  Lord  Percy  of  Aln- 
wick, \va<*  marshal  of  Knj;lan<i  at  the  conma- 
tion  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  rrt'uti'd  the  same 
day  Earl  of  Northumlierland.  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  "the  last,  was  the  famous  Hotspur  whom  the 
dead  Douglas  defeated  at  Otterhum  (1.188),  and 
who  himself  fell  at  Shrewshor}-  (1403)  fighting 
against  King  Henry  IV.  His  brother,  Tnomas 
Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  was  executed  inimetli- 
ately  after  the  battle.  Their  father,  who  had 
turned  aipdnat  Richard  IL.  and  helped  Hmrj'  of 
Lancaster  to  the  thrane,  waa  diasatlafied  with 
Henry's  gratitode.  and  with  his  eons  plotted  the 
insurrection  whien  ended  in  ShrewsMinr  fight. 
Later  he  joined  AfehUahon  Scroope's  plbt^  and 
fell  at  Brambam  Moor  (1408),  when  Ua  howram 
were  forfeited  on  attainder,  but  rastored  In  1414 
to  his  1,'randson  Henry,  the  second  earl,  from  which 
day  the  Lanca-strian'  loyalty  of  the  family  never 
waveretl.    Henrj'  became  Constahh-  of  Eng- 

land, and  fell  in  the  Hrst  hat  tie  of  St  Albans 
(1455).  His  son  Henry,  the  thinl  earl,  fell  at 
Towton  ( 14(51 ),  and  it  was  his  brother,  Sir  lUlph 
Prii  \  ,  whi>  eomfortwl  himself  a-s  he  lay  hleeding 
to  death  on  He<l{'ley  Moor  (14fi4),  that  he  had 
'saved  the  hird  in  his  Iwwom.'  Th>-  title  and 
estates  were  now  given  to  Lord  .Montagu,  a  hrother^ 
of  Warxvick,  the  Kingmaker,  hut  in  14()9  Henry,' 
the  scm  of  the  third  earl,  8til»scril>ed  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Edward  IV.,  and  was  restored.  He 
wan  murdered  at  his  Yorkshire  house  of  rock- 
lodge,  In  1480,  in  an  outburst  of  popular  fuiv 
against  an  extortionate  subsidy  of  Henry  VII. 
The  sixth  earl,  Henry- Algernon,  in  youth  had  been 
the  lover  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  waa  forced  against 
his  trUl  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
hniv.  He  died  childleas  in  US?,  and.  aa  hia  brother 
Sir  Thomas  Percy  had  been  attainted  and  exeettted 
for  his  share  in  the  Pilffrimage  of  Grace,  the  title 
ami  honours  were  forfeited,  and  the  title  of  Duke 
of  NcirtliumlM'rtand  wjis  confi-rred  hv  Edward  VI. 
upon  .lohn  Dudley.  Earl  of  Warwictc.  who  in  turn 
wa.s  attainted  and  execut«><l  under  Mary  in  1."k>,3. 
That  queen  in  1557  granted  the  earldom  to  Thomas 
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Percy,  »on  of  the  attaint««l  Sir  Thomas  Percy.  A 
devoted  Catholic,  he  took  part  in  the  RisiiiK  of  the 
North,  and  was  beheaded  at  York  in  1572.  His 
bratber  Henry  saeoeeded  as  eighth  e«r].  He  became 
tovglTtd  in  ThnwiDOiton^  wmrnxmef  in  favour  of 
Hiiy  SlMHrl»  and  «m  conmittod  lo  the  Tower, 
wliwe  In  WM  fnnnd  d«nil  in  bed,  with  a  putol 
beside  him,  whether  throogh  soidde  or  murder, 
2l8t  June  1585.  His  mo,  the  ninth  earl,  was 
impri*<one<l  for  liftf  >^n  years  in  the  Tower,  and 
fined  £30,000  (in  a  Uweless  snspicion  of  l>eing  privy 
to  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was  followed  l>y  Iuh 
son,  the  tenth  earl,  vvlio  fouf;lit  on  the  ['juliii 
inentary  Bide  in  llie  Civil  War,  and  was  succi  t'iieil 
by  his  son  .losoeline.  the  eleventh  earl,  with  whose 
death  in  1670  ihi-  male  iiiii-  of  tlie  family  became 
extinct.  Charles  II.  create«l  in  1674  hb  thinl 
)ia.itanl  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Earl,  and 
afterwards  Duke,  of  Northuml)crIand,  but  the  titles 
expii  e<lon  hiH  dying  chihllenH  in  1716.  The  eleventh 
carl's  only  surviving  cliild  and  heiress,  in  her  own 
right  B&rone^N  Percy,  married  Charles  Seynjour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  )>ecame  the  mother  of 
Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  created  in 
17*9  Baron  Warkworth  and  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  remainder  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh 
SmiwMOB,  fourth  Banwet,  of  Stan  wick  in  Yorlahire. 
9h  Hugh  Mioeeedad  to  IIm  Mrldmn  in  1701.  aMun- 
ing  th«  fumnie  and  wmi«f  ItemMnd  wm  «vMtod 
in  1706  Bui  Percy  and  Dnln  of  Northnmberinnd. 
The  sixth  dnke  succeeded  in  1.H67. 

See  books  cited  under  XoaTUUMBiauuru,  and  K. 
BsninKton  de  Fonblaniiiw'a  ^Maalt  qf  Hkf  Am*  of 
Ptrey  ( privately  printed,  3  toIs.  1887). 

Perry,  Thoma.s,  editor  of  the  famous  ReUquci 
of  Anciefit  Em/lixh  I'lutni,  was  born  a  grocer's  son 
at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  April  13,  1720.  He 
was  e<lucate<l  at  the  ^jraiiiiimr  schof)!  there  ;  in  174^i 
enterc<l  ChrLst  Churcli,  Oxfurd;  ami  ii)  17."'.'^  «us 
pre»erite<l  by  his  college  to  the  .MVjiie^terfHl  vicarage 
of  Eoston  Maudit,  Northamptonnhire,  where  lie 
lived  for  twenty-five  years.  In  1756  he  marrie<l 
happily,  and  tniree  yaars  after  received  also  the 
nd^aoent  rectory  of  wilby.  H  is  leiture  soon  yielded 
Itnit  in  Hau  Kiou  Chooan  (4  voii.  1761),  a  Chinese 
noval  tnnalnted  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Mi»rfl- 
kmtOUMPitmrdaHiigto  the  Chinese  (2  vols.  1762), 
as  well  as  anonymoualy  in  Five  Pureji  of  Hunic 
Poetry  tnatrialed  from  ledandie  (1763),  prompted 
bgr  Um  RMoes*  of  MacphenMMi,«id  A.  Nem  Tnnuia- 
Mm  of  tke  Song  of  SotomoM  fnm  tk§  Hebrew 
(1764).  In  the  summer  of  1764  Dr  Johnson  paid 
nim  a  long  visit  at  Easton  Mandit  In  later  days 
the}'  sometimes  quarrelle<I,  but  continued  to  retain 
a  high  re^rd  for  each  other.  *  A  man  out  of  whose 
company  I  never  (,;o  wittioul  Imxing  learned  siiiiie 
thing' — so  .I(ilin>son  descriU'd  him  to  lionwell.  'I 
am  sure  tluU  he  vexes  nie  sometimes,  Imt  I  am 
afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.' 
In  the  February  of  the  fidlnwin;;  \ear  (  17t>^">)  I'erev 
published  in  3  vols,  the  Utliqu>  s  nf  A  uncut  Enqlish 
Foetry  (4th  ed.  17&4  ;  an  excellent  filition  by  fi.  R 
Wheatley,  3  vols.  1KH6).  He  ha<l  long  Ix'en  engaged 
in  collecting  old  ballads  from  every  i|uarter,  and  a 
large  folio  MS.  of  ballads  had  fallen  accidentally 
into  his  hands,  having  been  found  '  lying  dirty  on 
the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  the  Parlour '  of  his  fnend 
Humphrey  Pitt  of  ShifTnal,  in  Shronshire,  'l»eing 
used  iiy  the  maids  to  light  the  fire.'  This  heclainied 
as  the  original  of  his  work,  but  of  the  176  pieces  in 
the  first  edition  actually  only  45  were  taken  from 
the  folio  MS. ;  while  almost  all  those  actually  from 
it  wore  so  touched  np  and  tricked  ont  in  false 
omamant  and  eonvonlional  18th-eantur>'  poetic 
diction  as  aftan  to  bear  bat  little  likeness  to  their 
originals,  ^nr  example,  the  39  lines  of  the  *  Child 
of  Ell '  have  been  pnfTed  out  to  200  in  Percy's  version, 
nor  do  even  all  tne  38  originals  themselves  appear. 
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Again,  the  'Heir  of  Lin*  has  swollen  from  125 
lines  to  216,  and  these,  moreover,  (Ndished  to  death. 
The  antiouarv  Ritson,  in  his  '  Olieervations  on  the 
Ancient  Engfish  Minstrels '  prefixed  to  lus  Aneiemt 
Songs  from  Henry  III.  to  the  J2raof«fiM»  (ITflOk 
attacked  PMcy  with  ahanoteriatianntemqrf  dnied 
the  very  axistaneoof  i1m  foBo  MB.,  nnd  daionneed 
the  woric  as  an  impudent  totgrntt  aiui  that  the 
wone  because  bv  a  elenyman.  Percy  eifhibited 
the  MS.  in  Pall  Mall,  ana  had  liis  portrait  painted 
bv  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  holding  it  in  \n»  hand. 

over  a  hundred  years  it  lay  hid  in  iicton  Hall, 
jeHliiusly  KiiM'tltnl  from  almost  all  eyes,  until  at 
Irn^rtli  Mr  Fumivall,  instiKiitrd  hy  Professor  Child, 
succeetled  in  gHtting  it  i>rint«'d  (.'?  vols.  1867-6H  ; 
those  descrvwily  marked  hy  the  bi.shop  'Iocj-.c  and 
humorous'  being  printetl  separately),  with  Intro- 
ductions by  Profotsmr  Hales  and  himself,  l  lie  M.S. 
was  15}  inches  long  by  5}  wide  and  about  2  inches 
thick,  and  was  written  iti  a  Caroline  hand. 

The  publication  of  Percy's  Rdiques  was  first 
sug^t«4l  to  him  by  Shenstone.  "rhe  work  was 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  author  was  soon  rewarded  by  I>eing  made  chap- 
lain to  her  husband)  the  first  duke  of  the  present 
creation,  while  he  a]^»  snoceeded  in  persuading 
himself  that  lia  waa  n  aoion  ol  tiM  noUa  house  m 
Vmy.  In  178B  ha  baeama  aiuqptato  to  George  HI., 
and  next  year  lie  took  bis  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridm,  and  onblished  Us  translathm  of  the  NortK- 
em  AnHmtUite  of  the  Swiss  historian  Paal  Henri 
Mallet  0730-1807).  About  1771  his  wife  was 
appointexl  nurse  to  the  Prince  Edwonl,  afterwards 
fatlier  of  Queen  \'irt<)ria,  and  her  home-coming  after 
a  year  at  ciiiiri  <s,\\\  v  her  hushand  the  inspiration  for 
his  lovely  liallaii,  '()  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with 
nie?'  so  hapjiilv  set  to  music  by  an  Irishman, 
Thomas  Carter  (X  17.^V18()4\.  In  1*771  Pt  rey  w  rote 
also  hi*  pleasing  ballad  the  '  Hermit  nt  Wark- 
worth.' In  1778  he  was  ap|Kiinted  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle,  in  1782  to  l>e  Bishop  of  Dromore,  with 
£2000  a  year.  His  only  son  died  in  1783  ;  his  wife 
in  1806 ;  he  himself,  after  a  few  years  of  blindness, 
30th  Septemlwr  1811— the  only  survivor  of  the 
original  memliers  of  Dr  Johnson's  famous  Literaiy 
Club.  He  left  two  danghteiB,  and  was  bnriaa 
in  the  transept  which  ha  liiniadf  had  added  to 
Drooaore  Cathedral. 

Fortlis  litsrary  inflnsoesef  the  MUqmtt,  sm  the  artide 
Ballad.  A  pnxi  Lifp  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pickfoid  is  prefixed 
to  voL  L  of  Hsli  .i  sixl  FnmivsH's  reprint  Many  of  his 
letters  an  given  in  vuL  viiL  of  J.  &  Nidiol's  lUustmtions 
<yP  CIt  Literary  Historj/  of  tAr  ISth  Cmtury.  His  nama 
was  Msumed  by  th«  Percy  Society  (94  issues,  1840-52). 

Perry  Anecdotes  a  collection  of  extrBor<ii- 

iiury  ]>o|nil!irity .  iiulilishcd  in  monthly  parts  (1820- 
2,'-t)  by  '  Sholio  and  lieulx'n  Percy,  Brothers  of  the 
Benedii  tine  Moniu-tery  of  Mount  Benger.'  Their 
real  names  were  Thomas  Byerley  (tlie<l  lH2fi*,  first 
editor  of  the  Munir,  and  .lo-cph  Clinton  K<d>ertson 
(died  1852),  tiroji-i'tor  and  edit<ir  of  t\\f^  Mirhtnirs' 
Mai/iizinr  :  tiir  «<irk  oweil  its  name  to  the  Percy 
Coftee-houRe  in  KathlM>n*<  Place,  their  usual  place 
of  meeting  tliiring  its  pro|,n-es8.  An  edition  waa 
prepanni  by  John  Timlis  (  1.h«H). 

Peregrine  Falcon,  s*-*-  F.\u  on. 

Perelra*  .Jonathan.  pharmae<dogist,  was  bom 
at  Shorcditch,  London,  22d  May  1804,  and  was 
successively  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  physician 
to  tlie  London  Hospital  ( 1841).  Elected  a  Vellow- 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1845,  he  acted  as 
exMiiner  in  Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacy  from 
the  establishment  ef  tlia  London  University  till  bis 
death,  aoth  Jaanary  iuai  Bia  boolEa  were  iUs- 
menu  of  MiUerim  Mediem  {IW-4A),  and  trealiaaB 
on  DiaaadtmFolaniidLigktiim},  SeaJTsRwA* 
(1853). 
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Ferekom  I»<thmi  h  of,  in  South  Russia,  con- 
iMeting  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  (q.v.)  with  the 
mainland  ot  Earo|>ean  Rumia.  For  the  dimen- 
■ioiis  and  oonrse  of  the  ahip  canal  throngh  the 
irthmus,  for  which  the  preliminary  works  were 
eainplaMial880,MeCAMAL.  VoLILii.701.  In 
the  north  of  the  bthmos  ia  the  taaH  town  of 

Pcroko]) ;  |>op.  5000. 

P6re-la'€haiHe.   See  Lachaise. 

Pert*nnlaL  Botany,  a  t-enii  oiiiploveii  in 
contrtulistifu-lion  U)  Annual  {t\.\.)  and  Hieiiiiiiil 
(q.v.),  to  ilwijfnate  planU  wfiich  mihsbt  for  a 
number  of  years.  Some  plantu,  however,  which 
are  annual  in  cold  climates  are  perennial  in 
mnner  reKions.  The  term  perennial  la  in  ^neral 
■ppUed  only  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  indicates  a 
property  only  of  their  roots,  the  stenu  ol  moat  of 
them  dying  at  the  end  of  each  sammer.  Psnoiiial 
herbaceous  plants,  like  abzobe  and  trees,  ere  cap- 
able of  producing  flowers  and  frut  time  after  time, 
in  which  tbcgr  differ  firtm  aaniukl  and  Mennial 
plants,  whkh  eia  firnflfal  only  ones.  Those  plants 
which  are  capable  of  heins  prqiagated  by  eioves, 
offset  bulbs,  or  tubers  are  u!  perennial.  Tnus,  the 
potato  iH  a  pereania]  plant,  althou^'h  the  crop  is 
planted  in  spring  and  rea|>e<I  in  autinnn,  like  that 
of  corn,  whilst  .ill  the  i-orn  jilantw  are  annuals. 
There  in  i^rfAt  diversity  in  the  duration  of  life  of 
perennial  jdaiu^i. 

Pereslavl,  a  town  of  Russia,  96  mileH  NE.  of 
Moscow  by  rail.  It  has  a  l*2th-century  cathedral, 
eotton-manofscturee,  and  lake-fisheries.  Pup.  7466. 

Pereit  Axtomio.  miniatar  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  was  bom  in  Araoon  in  1880.  His  reputed 
father  was  an  ooeleriaMie  wiw  waa  seeretar>'  to 
Charies  L  and  Philip  II.,  and  he  hiinaelf  was 
appointed  to  tliis  office  when  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  acf^nired  the  entire  eonfidcnw?  of 
the  king.  Don  John  of  .\ustria  having  went  liLs 
confidant,  .luan  d«  Eacovedo,  to  Spain,  to  Holicit 
aid  against  the  jiarty  of  Orange,  and  E.Hcovedo 
havinij  ri-iKk^ri'd  him-iolf  an  ohject  of  aUMpicion  to 
the  km;,'  its  un  alx-tt-nr  of  Uon  John's  ambitious 
schemes,  Philip  rc>(<ilvi;d  to  i)Ul  him  out  of  llie  Way 
by  murder,  and  entrusted  Perez  with  the  lu^coni- 
plishment  of  thi.s  design,  which  I'eres  accomplislied 
accordingly,  Slst  March  1578.  The  family  of  Eaco- 
vedo denounced  Perez  as  the  murderer,  and  all  his 
enemies  joined  against  him.  The  king  at  first 
eooght  to  shield  liim :  but  in  July  15»1  he  was 
arre«t«Kl,  and  by  torture  forced  to  confeaa.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  making  his  eseape  to 
.\ragon,  where  he  put  himself  nnder  protection  of 
it«  tueros,  which  secured  a  trial  in  open  court. 
TIm  king,  ehainiBg  liiin  with  heraagr,  now  applied 
for  aid  &  M^TUBl  to  the  Jntddtion,  and  the 
AiMwese  court  dalivwid  lifan  m  to  Ito  annts : 
bat  the  people  rose  in  tonralt  and  libeiatea  him. 
This  happened  repeatedly  ;  and  at  last,  in  Septem- 
ber 1591,  Philip  II.  entered  Aragon  with  an  army 
powerful  enou^i  t<>  siil).ltie  all  opposition,  alxilished 
the  old  constitutiiiiiiil  privile;,'es  of  tho  conntrv, 
and  cauHe«l  a  number  of  the  principal  peoplt'  to  fx- 
execute<l.  Perez,  however,  made  Ins  f<(  ii|ir,  uM)id- 
in^  the  many  idotM  whirli  tlu'  kin;,-  hiiil  inr  his 
aA.sas.sination.  He  wa.<<  CMtiileenned  in  S|iiuti  jis  a 
heretic,  but  wa-s  tre.itt'il  with  great  kimiiu's.-.  in 
Pari.*  and  in  London,  whore  he  was  tlie  intimat4<  of 
Bacon  an<l  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  s})ent  the  latter 
vears  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  died  there,  M  Novem- 
l>er  1611,  in  great  poverty.  Perez  wrote  an  account 
of  Ids  misfortunes,  which  was  piihlislied  at  Paris  in 
UBBb  nnder  the  title  of  Rdaciones.  See  Mimet's 
■Wi^paph  (5th  ed.  1881)  i  also  Prooda  in  A«im- 

PMfeetibility,  or  Perfectiohibii,  the  doe- 
Mn  tlMt  man  in  a  state  of  graee  maj  attain  to 


perfection  in  this  life.  Catholics  hold  that  no  one, 
not  even  the  most  holy,  can  avoid  sin  altogether 
except  by  a  R]>ecial  privilege  of  GimI,  au  in  the  case 
of  the  BieKsed  \'irgin ;  the  ^natitied  do  not,  bow- 
ever,  commit  mortal,  hut  venial  sins  (see  SiML  In 
various  points  FrandsoaiiB.  Jeanits,  and  Monniata 
approach  to  n  doetrina  of  porfeeltoi  dodod  by 
Dominicaoa  and  Jaaaeniats.  Among  Protestants, 
Wesleyan  Methodists  believe  in  the  noaaibility  of  a 
Chrutian  perfection  attainable  in  tnis  life.  It  is 
not  a  perfection  of  Juatifieation,  bat  a  perfection  of 
sattrtijirution  ;  which  John  Wesley,  in  a  sermon 
on  Christian  Perfection,  from  the  text  Heb.  vi.  1, 
'  I^t  UK  go  on  to  iHJrfection.'  earnei»tly  contends  for 
as  attainable  in  this  life  by  believerx,  by  arguments 
founded  chietly  on  the  commandments  and  pruinisew 
of  .Scripture  concerning  snnctitication  :  guHnliii;;  iiis 
(Uw-trine,  however,  by  saying  tliat  it  is  neither  an 
angi'lir  nor  an  Admnic  perf«HHi<m,  and  doew  not 
excliiilc  inim  c  and  error  of  judgment,  with  con- 
sequent wrong  atlections,  such  as  '  nee<lleHH  fear  or 
ill-grounded  nope,  unreasonable  love,  or  unreason- 
able aversion.'  He  admit«,  also,  that  even  in  this 
sense  it  is  a  rare  attainment.  The  Friends  profess 
that  the  justilie*]  may  be  '  free  from  aetaal  suiniog 
and  transgression  of*  the  law  of  Qod,  and  in  that 
respect  pmect.  Yet  doth  this  perieetion  admit 
of  a  growth ;  and  there  renainsCfi  a  possibility  of 
sinniog  where  the  mind  doth  not  buw  dUinntiy 
and  walehfully  attond  unto  the  lord.*  Other 
schools  also  hold  similar  views;  bat  most  Pro- 
testants repudiate  the  doctrine  of  Perfectibility. 
The  general  belief  of  Protestant  Christians  is  that 
those  who  have  profesned  a  Iwlicf  in  their  own 
jM'rf<rtiliili»y  were  nuTt-ly  more  self-complacent 
and  les-  sensible  ol  tlieir  own  corruptions  than  is 
ntiual,  and  tliat  the  commands  and  jiromtses  con- 
cerning sanctitication  are  all  susceptible  of  an  ex- 
jdanaticiii  luuhistent  with  remaining  corruption  in 
t)elievei>,  and  a  need  of  farther  sanotificatton,  or  a 
contiimed  gofaig  OD  Onto  perfBetion  iriillst  tlds  lliii 
endures. 

Perfection,  Counsbls  or.   See  Supbrbro- 

OATION. 

Perrectlonistm  also  called  BiBUi  Commcn 
iSTs  and  Frkk  LOVKR.S,  a  small  American  sect, 
foundeil  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  who  was  bom 
at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  6th  September  1811, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1830,  then  studied  law, 
and  afterwards  theolugv  at  Andover  and  Yale.  While 
a  theological  stadent,nDe  experieiioed  a  second  con- 
version, discovered  that  the  nrefailing  theoU>gy  was 
wholly  wrong,  and  lost  his  lioense  to  jreaeh  Ha 
held  that  the  goMi>cl  if  accepted  aeentesmedamftoBl 
sin  ;  that  (iod  has  a  dual  iHNiy  (male  and  femala) } 
that  the  author  of  evil  is  uncreated,  bat  not  God  i 
and  that  communion  with  Christ  not  merely  saves 
from  sinning,  but  from  disease  and  death.  Ho  now 
founde«l  a  *  Perfeiuiouist '  church  at  l*utney,  Ver- 
mont. He  and  bin  converts,  men  and  women, 
with  their  children,  put  their  proiK-rty  into  a  com 
mon  stock  ;  they  gave  np  the  use  of  prayer,  all 
religious  service,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
iMitli  ;  those  who  were  niiirried  renounced  their 
marriage  ties,  and  a  'complex  marriage'  wa-s 
estaldished  lietween  all  the  males  and  all  the 
females  of  the  '  Family.'  Having  dis]>enseil  with 
law,  he  set  up  public  opinion  ss  a  controlling  power 
in  iu  stead ;  and  free  eritieism  of  one  another  by 
the  nuMul>ers  of  the  WOeMlJ  beeame  an  important 
feature  of  his  qfatem.  In  IMS,  after  not  a  few 
diliicnities,  the  comoHud^  temoved  to  a  new  home 
in  tlie  sea  aestereddiatiki  of  Oneida,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  soon  nomlNrad  aona  inwnhoia, 
living  in  attiet  oiriar  and  with  modi  ontward  eooa* 
fort  on  thorongldy  oommnnistic  principles— the 
commnnity  of  women  and  of  ohildren  iieing  an 
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oototAnding  feature  carefnlly  regul  iti  l  Viy  the 
'matual  cnticifini'  of  the  family.  In  1880,  however, 
the  prewnra  of  out8ide  opinion  forrod  the  family 
fo  moclity  their  pecniiar  principle* ;  marriage  and 
the  ordinary  femily  reUwHubip  was  introduced ; 
conimuniBni  of  propMty  gatm  ««J  to  limited  lia- 
bility joint-Ktock.  eadb  Danilwr  mviny  ft  *»parate 
share  represented  bv  M»  tanA  iOook  Id  the  Onsidft 
Community,  Limit«2L  Vutoas  fliMipmtiT«  Initl* 
tutioiis  were  alivo  established.  The  headquartera 
are  at  Kt-fiwowl,  New  \iork,  and  works  have  been 
Btftrtod  ftlso  at  Niagara  FhIIs,  (tutario.  Noye**, 
who  a&iiisl«*l  ill  ulaborating  the  new  constitution, 
died  at  Niagara  Falls,  l.^th  April  1886. 

Soo  work*  by  Noyw,  The  Sfcitvi  r'tmunj  of  Chriri, 
.Sn/xitiou  from  Sin  thr  Eivl  '  '  ^  i^'v.  and  ifittirrv  i<f 
Aimrit<in  .Wui/iuru  .  tho  iM.<rio<lic«l»  coiidvictetl  by  ilim 
(nearly  40  voU.  IKU  H<i  ;  in  Hritisli  Musrum);  !Ic>pworth 
IMltoii  n  iVi  ir  America,  kc.  ;  (^Imrli'S  Nurilhuff,  Cifnmuft- 
%sl     ^  I    'i.  s  "/  llu  L'nitai  .StaUt  (iHTrtJ. 

Perfamery.  Ferfomes  are  of  two  distiact 
claMie«— thoee  derived  fnmi  plant*  and  thoM  which 
are  of  animal  origin. 

VegetabU  Pafutnrs.  'The  most  ancient  of  the 
so-cal  tied  prima^  odoriferons  bodies  are  the  so- 
called  gttm-resins  which  exude  naturally  from 
the  trees  which  yield  them,  or  from  wounds  aeci- 
dental  or  purpoaely  inflicted  to  increase  the  yidd. 
The  moat  impofftutt  ana  Wnaoiii,  niiynii,  mpouai. 
tola,  Pera,  tSA  atams.  Gmn-raina  fana  ttis  ddaf 
iumdianta  in  <  Tneeoaa'        and  Ftatilka  (a. v.). 

A  aeoond  group  ia  that  tatga  daaa  of  parnmea 
which  are  procurtid  Iqr  distillation,  and  are  nioHtly 
llniil  bodieji,  ntul  are  termed  Volatile  Oils,  Ens«ntial 
Oils,  or  Ottos-  foriiicrly  Qiiiiit<'.s.>KMip('H  fsco  (Mls). 
As  (KVin  hj*  thf  lireek;*  and  the  ilDiniiii.s  leiirnwl 
the  UMC  of  till'  Hiiil,  wliich  was  an  invontiosi 
ported  by  them  from  E^cypt,  they  quickly  tuiajHed 
It  to  the  separation  of  the  odormis  principle  irotii 
the  numerous  fni< 'rant  plantx  indigenous  to  (J recce 
and  Italy.  Lon>,'  Iw^forc  thut  time,  however,  franrnnt 
wiitcrH  were  in  ii.xc  in  .Vriiliiiu  Odour-benrin^;  plant.s 
oonl^ain  tlie  fra;,'rnnt  ["rinciple  in  minute  ^'liiiidM  or 
Hnci :  tbeee  are  found  suiitctimes  in  the  rind  of  the 
fruit ,  an  the  leniun  and  orange  ;  in  otherti  it  is  in  the 
leaves,  as  sage,  mint,  and  thyme ;  in  wood,  as  roee- 
woml  and  Handalwood  ;  la  UM  Mirk,  aa  cassia  and 
cinnamon ;  in  seeds,  as  caraway  and  nntmeg ;  in 
yet  otherti  in  tlie  [letalH,  as  in  rose,  lavender,  or 
Ihlang Viang.  The  odour  principle  of  orris  in  a 
solid  rvHcmbling  cocoa-butter,  and  ia  oontained  in 
what  is  really  toe  rhiaonM  ai  Iri$JkrmUiintt  though 
technically  called  anla-niaii.  Tuaaa  gbnda  or  bags 
of  fragtaneo  may  ho  ptaioly  aoen  bi  a  thin  cut 
atntam  of  oianffo-pee! ;  ao  aiao  In  a  bay  leaf,  if  it 
be  held  up  to  tne  sunlight,  all  the  oil-cells  may  lie 
seen  like  specks.  AH  the  fragrance-bearing  sub- 
stances }-ield  by  distillation  an  essential  dil  prniliiir 
to  each  ;  thus  is  procured  oil  of  pat«hou!i  from  tin- 
leaves  of  the  pRt.cliouli  plant  .  I'lK/imti  inini  /iili  Jmu/i, 
a  native  of  Burmu  :  oil  of  caraway,  from  ihi- cara 
way-seed  ;  oil  of  geraniutn,  from  the  leaves  of  tlie 
Pelargonium  roteum ;  oil  of  lemon,  froo)  lemoQ- 
pecl,  CitruA  iimoHiti  aad  ft  hnndnd  ol  otham  of 
inHnit^  variety. 

.All  the  variouH  essential  oil»  or  ottos  are  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  in  the  ptooeaa  at 
distillation  the  water  which  comes  over  la  aJwaya 
fragrant.  Thus,  elder-water,  roee-water,  orange- 
water,  flill-water  are,  as  it  were,  the  re»«idue  of  the 
distillation  for  obtaining  the  aaTeral  ottoe.  The 
prooeaa  of  Dbtillation  (q.v.)  ia  veiy  sdmple :  the 
fragrant  part  of  the  plant  la  p«t  into  the  still  and 
covered  with  Water,  and  when  the  water  ia  Baade 
to  boil  the  ottoa  liw  along  with  the  ateam,  aie 
eondenaed  with  it  in  the  pine,  and  remain  fkintinff 
on  the  wator,  from  which  they  are  easily  aepaiatea 
by  decanting.   In  this  way  100  lb.  of  oiange, 


lemon,  or  bergamot  frait  peel  will  yield  about  10  oz. 
of  the  fragrant  oil ;  100  lb.  of  cedar- wood  will  give 
about  15  oz.  of  oil  of  cedar ;  100  lb,  of  nutmeg  will 
yield  60  to  70  OB.  of  oil  of  BBtmegt  100  lb.  of 
geranium  le&vaa  wUI  yield  S  oi,  ef  oC 

Every  fragiant  anhataBee  nolaa  In  yield  «f 
essential  oiL  The  variety  el  aaiiBHal  oik  ia  end- 
lasa;  bnt  than  ia  ft  eartaia  lelathMiwhin  amoag 
odonia  as  among  tints.  The  lemoo-Kke  odoai*  are 
the  most  numerous,  such  as  verbena,  lemon,  berga- 
mot, orange,  citron,  citronella ;  then  the  almond- 
like  odour?*,  such  a«  heliotrope,  vanilla,  violet; 
then  spice  odours,  clovt-!»,  cinnamon,  cassia.  The 
whole  may  be  classifietl  into  twelve  well  delined 
groups.  All  these  ottos  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
in  fat,  butter,  and  ti,\eil  oils.  They  also  mix  with 
snnfT,  starch,  su>;ar.  chalk,  aad  other  hodies, 
t4i  which  they  impart  their  fragrance. 

The  principal  coiisurnplion  of  the  ehpai>er  mrlA 
of  fragrant  ottos  i.-^  for  scenting  Soaps  (((.v.), 
most  oif  which  are  perfumed  while  in  a  melted 
state  with  the  several  ottoa  or  mistniBB  of 
them.  The  best  qualities  of  soape,  however,  are 
scented  cold  by  grinding  or  squeezing  the  previ- 
ouslv  dried  soap  between  granite  rollers  after  hav. 
ing  ueen  mixed  with  the  perfumes.  With  perhaj^s 
the  e.xoeption  of  Tonqnin  bean,  the  '  scents '  used 
for  Mnnlfs  and  tobacco  CBD  aearoely  be  termed  per- 
fnmes.  There  ia  ft  Iftige  anaaantntfaMi  of  6a0niat 
essential  oils  in  the  mannfactaie  at  toilet  powders ; 
under  the  vaciooa  Bauiea  of  rose  powder,  violet 
powder,  &c.  ;  a  mixtnra  of  starch  and  orris,  diiTer- 
ently  scented,  is  in  general  demand  for  drj'ing  the 
skin  of  infants  after  the  bath.  Precipitated  chalk 
and  powdere«l  cuttle-fish  bone,  being  pertuTiiol  with 
otto  of  roses,  powdered  myrrh,  and  caniplior,  iHncome 
!'  I  ifrice.'  The  otton  of  ]>eppem»int,  lavender, 
ros*',  and  others  aic  extcnsi\cly  usetl  in  flavoiirinj^' 
Hweetmeats  and  lojcenges. 

It  is  I'orind  that  »r»nio  riowerfi  cither  do  not  yield 
ni)  '  -  I  iitial  oil  hy  distillation  or  yield  it  in  '[iian- 
tities  t(Hi  small  to  \m  c«>iii<iierciaJty  available.  The 
pcrfutne  from  these  in  collected  by  the  process  calle^l 
enjttumqe.  The  flower  farmers  of  the  Alpes  Mari- 
times  follow  thin  method  on  a  ver>-  luge  scale  with 
the  following  floweis :  rose,  orange,  acacia,  violet, 
jasmine,  tuberese,  and  jonquil.  In  the  vallqr  of 
the  Var  there  are  acres  of  flowere,  the  blossoms  of 
which  are  pitheretl  by  women  and  children,  and 

f>lacef1  in  little  panniers  like  fishermen '»  baskets 
lunu  o\  er  the  siionlden*.  They  are  then  carrietl 
to  the  laboratory  of  llowers  ana  weighed.  In  the 
laboratory  great  quantltfaa  ef  giease.  lard,  and 
baef-snet  have  been  eolleeted.  melted,  washed, 
and  elarifiad.  b  each  laboratory  there  are  several 
thousand  chd$»et  or  chAmtU  ('sashes'),  ui>on  which 
the  grease  to  be  scented  is  spread,  and  upon  this 
j;rea.<M^  the  Mos.soius  art'  s]irinkled  or  Liid.  The 
(7(rf,v\i-  rii  rent:  is,  iu  tact,  a  fnuiie  with  a  f^ltvm 
in  it  as  near  iw  ptMwible  like  a  window  sash, 
only  that  the  frame  is  two  inches  thicker,  so 
that  when  one  chftsse  is  nlnced  on  JUiother 
there  i»  a  »pace  of  four  iiJCiitNs  Ixnweeii  every 
tM-o  glasses,  thus  allowing  space  for  blossoms.  The 
flower  bloeeoms  are  changed  every  day,  or  every 
other  day.  The  same  greas*'.  however,  remains 
in  the  cb&sse  so  long  as  tlie  particular  plant  being 
need  yields  bloetsonia.  Bach  time  the  fresh  flowers 
are  put  on,  the  grease  is  '  worked '—i.e.  serrated 
with  a  knife — so  as  to  offer  a  fresh  surface  of 
grease  to  abeorb  odour.  The  grease  being  ei^tewrit 
or  '  enttowered '  in  this  way  for  three  weelca  or 
atore— in  faet,solongaa  the  plants  produce  bioesoms, 
or  the  iat  ia  eanftbla  of  absorbing  mora  odenr— 
ia  at  last  aen^aa  off  the  diiase,  melted,  attained, 
and  poured  into  tin  eaniateta,  and  Is  im>w  fit  for 
exportation.  Fat  or  oil  is  perfumed  with  tlie«e 
same  dowers  by  the  process  of  maiuration — Le. 
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infnaion  of  the  flowers  in  oil  or  iiielU-tl  fat.  For 
tlus  end  purified  fat  is  melted  in  a  bain  marie,  or 
warm  water  batli,  and  the  fimh  bioflsoms  are 
infused  in  it  for  w&mni.  boon.  Freeh  flowers  being 
procnred,  the  spMit  Mfl—OBia  itniMd  away, 
and  new  flowers  addad  reoMltdljri  M  km§ 
they  can  be  proenred.  Oil  &om  aiofe  wmSn  to 
be  warmed,  but  improved  rMOlto  an  obtalmd 
when  it  is  slightly  heated. 

Jasmine  aii<l  tulK?rnKe  prmluce  be«t  perfumed 
grease  by  enHt>ura>,'«>,  but  roue,  oran^'o,  and  aoxicia 
give  more  8atisfacU»rv  prcxiuct**  liy  iii!ict>rati<»ii  : 
while  violet  and  jiUH^uil  ;^reA»«  is  Wet  oltUuned  liy 
the  joint  {iroce-M's  <'Titleurage  followe<l  by  macera- 
tion. In  tlu'  iiliioeof  ),'livsM  the  »<|>ace  is  filled  with  a 
wire-net  on  wiiicli  Is  laid  a  mullftun,  or  thick  cotton 
fabric  iiii»lf«kin,  soaked  with  oil  ;  <iti  this  the 
llow  ers  are  laid,  jufst  witii  solid  grease.  In  due 
time — that  Ih,  after  repeated  clian^ng  of  the  tlowerH 
— the  oil  becomes  fra^p-ant,  and  it  is  then  pressed 
ont  of  the  moleskin  cloth.  Oil  of  jasmine,  tube- 
rose, &C.  are  prepared  in  this  way.  In  order  now 
to  obtain  the  )ierfume  of  theve  flowers  in  the  form 
used  fur  scenting  handkerchiefs,  we  have  only  to 
infoae  the  aoented  fat  or  oil,  made  by  any  of  the 
aboy*  awtliod%  in  rtnng  aleonol. 

In  «Ktncliiig  the  odow  fran  aolid  fat  it  has  to 
be  dmp^ed  np  as  fine  as  miet  i«  ebopped,  put  into 
the  apint,  and  left  to  infuse  for  abmti  a  month. 
In  the  ease  of  scented  oil  it  has  to  be  repeatedly 
agitated  with  the  spirit.  The  result  is  that  the 
spirit  extracts  all  the  o<lour,  becoming  itself '  jier 
fume,'  while  the  jjTi-a.'^e  again  becomes  odourleHs  ; 
ih\x»  i."*  pnK'urt'd  tho  I'SMt'iice  of  jaHniine,  essence  of 
orHTij_'i'  tlowen-,  e!<.Hcnee  of  violet**,  and  otlium 
alreiuly  name*!,  rose,  mbcrosf,  a<ucia,  and  jonijuil. 
It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  n-a-Min  for  jn iMlucitij.' 
a  pomade — as  thewe  .scejittni  fats  are  technically 
teniii'd  (if  (>r;ui>;e  Mowers  Ls  that  the  (xlour  of  tlu- 
eaucntial  nil  nbtjiiiieil  by  the  di.stillation  of  orange- 
blo».Homs  with  water  ha.'*  not,  in  the  least  decree, 
the  odonr  of  the  orange-bloesoms  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  The  otto  in  fact  undergoes  a  chemical 
change,  and  is  no  longer  orange  so  tar  as  odonr  is 
concemetl.  It  is  called  Neroli,  and  is  valued  at 
fn>m  £16  to  £20  the  Ibi  wetj^tk  the  variation 
depending  upon  the  erop,  whkli  Hof  eonne  greatly 
influenced  bv  the  eeeenn.  Theaame  remarks applyt 
though  in  a  lees  mvlnd  desree,  to  rose. 

Some  idea  of  the  nagmtode  of  the  lUnrar  in- 
dnatiy  may  be  gained  fram  the  following  ranmary 
■hawing  the  weight  of  theee  particular  flowers  grown 
tn  the  flonth  ot  France  in  1889:  orange-blossoms, 
18Q0  tons;  roses,  930;  violets,  147 -,  ja-snnne.  147; 
tuberose,  74;  cassia,  30;  jonquil,  15.  The  neat  of 
the  rone  industry  for  the  i>rn<Iuction  of  otti>  of  rose** 
is  Bnl^'aria,  more  e«p<<  ially  the  cnntonH  of  Kezan- 
lik  Hiul  Karlova.  Here  no  less  than  oOW)  Ih.  were 
prcKlucfd  in  lHs;>  at  an  average  value  of  say  20b. 
per  oz. 

Perfuiiiis  of  Animiil  Orir/in, — Only  four  of  the.'*e 
are  u.-hhI  in  ^>erfuniery^ — viz.  Mnttk  "(((.v.),  Amber- 
gris (q.v. ),  (  ivei  (<|.v.),  and  Ca-stor  (fi.v.).  The 
aroma  of  innsk  freely  impartt*  <idour  to  every 
bod^  with  wliich  it  is  in  cont<ict.  Its  power 
to  impart  odour  is  such  that  |>olished  Hteet  will 
become  fragrant  of  it  if  the  metal  be  shut  in  a 
bos  where  then  is  nnsk,  contact  not  being  neoee- 
amy.  In  perfnmeiy  mannfacture  tincture  of  moak  is 
mined  with  otbar  odormu  bodies  to  give  perman- 
aoee  to  the  mora  evnnaaeent  perfonaa  or  bonqaets, 
the  rnnak  aeting  to  them  almoat  aa|i  mordant  does 
to  a  dyeatnir.  The  naonl  atatemant  as  to  the 
length  of  time  that  mask  eontinneB  to  give  out 
edoor  ia  exaggerated.  If  fine  musk  be  spread  in 
thin  layers  upon  any  surface,  and  folly  exposed  to 
a  changing  current  of  air,  all  fragrance,  it  is  saiil, 
will  be  gone  in  from  six  to  twelve  months.    The  > 
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finest  musk,  that  which  indeed  is  only  really  useful 
in  perfumery,  is  distinguiahad  as  TeoqniB  maakf 
the  average  price  of  which  ii  nbont  SOl  per  on. 

Civet  ia  exceedingly  potent  aa  an  odonr,  and 
when  para,  and  amdlaa  nt  in  the  bnllc  of  an  ounce 
or  so,  ia  atteriy  inaapiKHftable  Iran  its  nauaeous- 
ncss;  in  this  respect  it  exeeeda  musk.  When, 
however,  civet  is  diluted  so  as  to  afford  but  niimite 
({uantities  to  the  olfactories,  then  its  sweet  in  rfiiiiie 
in  p'lienillv  adinitte<l  ;  the  fragrant  ]>riin-i|il*'  is  I  he 
wmie  fu*  that  breathe*!  by  the  l>e«nti{ul  narcif**ii>». 
Civet  i8  extensively  used  duly  attenuate<l  in  i)er- 
funiery.  It«  powerful  and  lasting  cxlour  enablen  it 
to  be  tiHcil  in  some  soaps,  and  especiftlly  in  nachet.n. 
It  i.-*  oiH-  of  the  |>erfunieH  of  '  Spanish  Leather,' or 
Vt'HM  ti  Il-]  '(i;,']ie  ;  the  first  gloves  u(*«il  in  England 
wort-  s< )  iitrd  with  it.  Several  thousand  ounces  ara 
annually  imported,  tiw  average  priee  of  whidi  ia 
alxiut  9h.  yer  oz. 

Castor  18  in  our  day  said  be  almost  obsolete  as 
a  perfume,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  for  although  it  cannot 
be  largely  used  in  any  given  perfume  on  account 
of  the  almost  blacknes!<  of  it<*  tincture,  still  when 
properly  diluted  it  is  e.vten«ively  employed.  Its 
perfume,  when  old  especially,  is  excoediwgljf  plee*' 
ant,  and  its /Fxi'itj^  power  is  at  leaat  egmu  to  tiraft 
of  moak.  About  fSQO  lb.  ara  annoolv  imported, 
whiah  iateh  en  the  market  nbont  aOa.  per  lb. 

Of  loto  years  the  progress  of  scientific  chemistry 
has  led  to  the  production  of  iiuinerouM  odoriferous 
fii Instances,  some  identical  with  the  active  odor- 
iferous principles  of  plants.  Among  them  may  be 
mentione<i  vunillin.  tlif  principle  of  vanilla  (methyl 

ftrotocatecliMio  aldcliN  ile  ) ;  counmrin,  of  Toncjuin 
lean  (coumaric  anhyilritle ),  and  nianv  lici i\ atives 
of  phenol;  but  the  majority  of  this*  l•ia^s  ot  luKlies 
art'  mori'  uhlmI  in  confectionery  for  llaMMirin^  tli.ui 
ill  in-rfunicry.  'Mie  artificial  musk  of  L.  Bauer  is  a 
il('li|_'ht!ii!  [icifunic,  and  has  many  aoplications  in 
perfumery  ;  but  it  difTers  widely  in  iMlour  frcun  tnie 
musk. 

The  perfumes  or  bouquets  of  the  shops  are  really 
mixtures  of  some  or  several  of  the  primitive  odoora 
of  the  two  above  mentioneil  groups.  An  example 
or  two  will  Uhlstrate  this.  '  JiK'kcy  Club  Bouquet ' 
is  thus  eomponnded  :  2  gal.  extract  of  orris ;  ^ 
gal.  each  of  cassia,  rose,  and  tuberose  pomades ; 

1  gal.  civet;  i  gal.  musk ;  1)  gal.  spirits  of  wine ; 
8  oz.  bergamot  otto ;  li  ox.  rose.    '  White  Rose : ' 

2  pints  extract  rose  pomade;  1  pint  each  cassia  and 
jasmine ;  1}  pint  spirito  of  wine;  |  oi.  roM  otto; 
1  dnn.  patchouli  otta  It  is  obvious  that  the 
possible  variety  is  infinite,  since  there  are  some 
sixty  or  more  primitive  o<l<iriferous  substances. 

Hee  the  Bote  Induttiy  oj  Hulnaria,  by  Chnsto  Chnstoff, 
Keaaalik(tramLb]rO.  ILFiosM);  and  the  flih  adilioa  ol 
Fissss's  AH  ofPerfumerg  ( Lond.  1891 ). 

PcrfPUnns,  or  PKRtiAMl'M,  anciently  a  city  of 
Mysia  m  Asia  Alinor,  on  the  river  Caicus,  1.5  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Acconlinj,'  to  tradition,  the  place 
was  founde*!  by  (Ireeks  from  Arcadia.  It  tirst 
fu^(|uired  pri iniiiicn<-c  when  Lysimaclius,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  chose  it  as  a  stronph(d<l  in 
which  to  keep  his  treiwures.  I'nder  I'hiletJi  rus. 
his  eunuch,  whom  he  i^pointed  guardian  of  his 
treasures,  it  became  the  eapitol  of  a  state,  283  n.c. 
His  successor,  Enmenes  f,  maintained  its  inde- 
|>endence  against  the  Seleucids,  although  the  title 
of  kins  was  first  assumed  by  Attains  I.,  who 
reignecTfram  S41  to  197  B.C.,  and  defeated  the 
Gauls  in  a  graat  battle.  He  intimate^  allied  him- 
self with  we  Bemona  againat  PhiHp  of  Moeedon, 
and  this  alliance  snbeistefl  throughont  anoeeeiUng 
reigns,  during  which  the  kingdom  continued  to  in* 
crease  in  extent  and  importance.  AttaJna  IIL, 
snmamed  Philometer,  who  died  in  133  B.C.,  left  it 
to  the  Konians,  and  under  theni  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor.    The  native  kinga  had 
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adomad  ft  with  grandf  MalpCvrai.  the  nwk  of 

artUtti  bcloD^K  to  tbe  PwgMMilllMi  ■efaool,  •nd 

collected  a  library  only  inferior  to  that  of  Alex- 

aiiilrin.  PerpiiiiuB  was  a  speciat  Mat  uf  the  wor- 
ship of  AHL'le|>iii!>  ( /I<j)culapiiui ) ;  and  it  gave  its 

M  L        ;n   I  .11'  liiiiiMit  (q.v.).    It  l>fpui  to  liecline 

unittT  the  Uyzjiiitine  einp«ror>i.  Tht-  placo  »till 
exi»t«  under  the  nainc  Hi  tguina,  and  is  not^i  for 
the  splendour  and  niiiKniticeac«»  uf  ruiiiK,  which 
embrace  tomples,  palaces,  aoueducts.  gymntiMiiv, 
amphitheutre-^,  and  city  walls.  Thti***  wore  ex- 
cavatf'il  for  iho  l'ni.<*«ijin  ^' f  i  iinLent  liy  Hiiniann, 
Jk>ha,  and  othen,  in  1878-^,  umuy  of  the  treaaures 
bfliag  cMTMd  to  Borliii. 

PenroleMt  Giovanm  Uattista,  Italian 
maBiciaiif  waa  bom  at  Je«i,  near  Ancona,  on  Sd 
Juouy  VJtit,  stadifld  mosie  «t  Naples,  and  stniok 
Ml  H  oradnal  ityl*  for  bimtelf.  Hi*  iint  grwt 
work  WM  the  omtorio  nf  Sun  OugUdmo,  oanpoMd 
In  1781.  in  which  yoas  appeared  hk  hri^t  and  tano* 
ful  operetta  of  La  Serva  Padnma.  Thfe  ii  his 
masterpiece :  it  was  revived  in  London  in  1873. 
In  17.'^  he  wa.-*  fti>]>oiiit«'<l  nuwAro  di  capella  of  tbe 
Church  of  L+irelto.  In  con.sesjuence  of  delicate 
health  he  rf  inovt-d  to  Pozzuoli,  where  he  composed 
the  cantata  of  Or/m  and  liini  second  mastprptpcp, 
the  pathetic  Stabat  Mater,  but  ilie<l  inime  li  it'  Iv 
afterwards  on  16th  March  \'M     iiesides  the  works 

quotTJ,    i>''[,_"iii I'iniipvi-^.'a  iiiiamnnw  oprnvs 

oratorios,  and  other  sAcred  luece.'*. 

Perl,  according  to  the  mythical  lore  of  the  East, 
A  being  Mgotten  by  fallen  spirits,  which  Hpends  its 
life  in  all  Soaginable  deligdits,  is  ininiortai,  \>nt  in 
for  ever  excluded  from  tne  joys  of  Paradise.  It 
takes  an  intermediate  place  lietween  angels  ftnd 
denuMUK  and  is  either  male  or  female.  So  tar  f mm 
then  bebg  only  fmiale  Paris,  as  is  supposed  L*> 
Mime,  and  these  the  wives  of  (he  Dove,  the  Ftons 
live,  on  the  oentrary.  in  eonstant  warfure  with 
these  Devs.  Otherwise,  thev  are  of  the  most 
innocuous  character  to  manaind,  and,  just  like 
the  fairies  with  wfi  i;  .  -  ur  own  jMijuilar  mythology 
ha.s  mode  us  faniiiiar,  are  when  female  of  sur- 
l>aH.-iin^^  iH'aiity.  They  ItelotiK'  to  the  great  family 
of  gcuii,  or  Jiun  (see  Dkmunouxiy). 

Peiiasnilt  a  large  canoe  composed  of  the 
tmnki*  oT  t  wo  trees,  hollowed  and  anited  into  one 
fabric ;  whereas  an  ordinaiy  oanoe  is  ftmned  of  (he 
body  of  one  tree  only. 

PerlaBtk.  8«e  Fiowcb. 

Perlcardltlin,  a  conical  incinhranoas  sac  con- 
taining the  heart  an<i  the  coniineticeTnent  of  the 
great  vrioicls,  to  the  ext*>nt  of  alxint  2  indu'x 
from  their  origin.  It  is  placed  with  it.s  apex 
upwards  behind  the  sternum  in  tbe  interval  t>e- 
tween  tbe  plwinv— the  nenuts  naes  in  wliich  the 
Itinj^^i  are  ench)»e<i  ;  wliile  its  liase  \n  attachcxl  to 
the  diaphragm,  it  is  a  (ibro-serout*  roeinhrane, 
consisting  of  an  external  KbrouH  and  an  iiiiemal 
serous  layer.  The  outer  layer  is  a  strong,  dense, 
fibrous  membrane ;  the  serous  laver  invests  the 
heart,  and  is  then  reHeeted  on  tlie  inner  surface  of 
the  (i  broils  layer.  Lilee  all  oerons  memhranes,  it  is 
a  closed  sao:  its  inner  sorfaiie  is  smooth  and 
glistening,  and  aeotetes  a  thin  Ihiid  which  serves  to 
facilitate  the  aatttial  movemento  of  the  heait  It 
is  inflammation  of  this  sennw  sae  which  eonatitvtes 
the  disease  known  as  perleardttia, 

DmcAsn  OP  THE  PERiCAiu>iVM.^Perieafditte 
is  a  disea.'^e  of  freqnent  occurrence ;  the  resnlt  of  a 
vep'  lar^'e  number  of  |Mint- mortem  examinations 
being  to  show  that  about  one  in  twenty-three  of  all 
who  die  at  an  adult  age  exhibits  traces  of  recent  or 
old  attacks  of  this  ili-onicr.  The  first  change  which 
takes  pkicc  iii  an  inllamed  pericardium  is  a  dnilinp 
of  it^  glistening  surface,  witn«onieooii>;e>ition,  wliiili 
is  speedily  followed  by  effusion  into  the  sac    Tiie  i 
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efiMon  ie  eoBieUniea  almoefe  ealitelgr  fihrinoos,  in 
whidk  eMO  it  eaagolaftHL  and  gives  nse  to  adhesions 
between  (lie  heart  and  (he  perteanUnm ;  or  it  may 

conMist  almost  entirely  of  serum,  which  renminii 
li(]uid ;  or  it  may  be,  and  most  fre<]Ufutly  is,  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  In  a  few  c^-utes  it  raj  i  f]y  i  ., 
comes  pnnilent.  In  the  civxKn  that  prove  fatal 
when  litirinous  Miiid  hiu<  been  effii'^ed,  )>ut  has  not 
coa-ruhited  to  t<iich  an  extent  R«  to  cauiH;  complete 
ailhesion  of  the  heart  to  the  ]>ericariliuu),  the  par- 
tially ci>agi)lat4'<l  lilirin  or  Iviiiph  is  Neeu  to  be  of  a 
yetlowish-whit-e  colonr,  im  1  fx  i>ccur  in  a  ruggfii, 
shajjjTj-,  or  cellular  furiii.  Laeuiiec  compareiT  the 
Hurface  on  which  tbe  lymph  is  deposited  to  that 
whicii  would  lie  pniduce«l  ny  suddenly  separating 
two  flat  pieces  of  wood  between  wliich  a  thin 
layer  of  imtter  had  been  compreaaed.  When  the 
iment  dies  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  (he  disease 
-'Viz.  soon  after  the  whole  of  the  tnemhtane  has 
become  adherent—incipient  blood-vessels*  in  the 
form  of  red  points  an<l  branohiqg  Unee,  are  seen, 
indicating  that  organisation  is  eooMneocing  in  the 
deposit,  whioh  if  Math  had  ao(  enened  woald  have 
been  finally  eonverted  into  eellalar  or  araolar  tissue, 
and  midbt  have  oeeairioned  tlie  eomplete  oUKom- 
tion  of  tbe  pericardial  cavity. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  signs  revealed  by  anscnltatioo 
and  j>ercuH.sion.  The  earliest  i.s  generally  the 
/rirtioH-xoum/,  or  tu  tind  fro  mun)mr,  caummI  hy 
ruliltinj;  ton«  tii<'i  of  the  roughen*  i  -iiirace»,  and 
heaiii  to  accompany  the  heart's  action  ;  Iml  if  fluid 
is  eHiise<l  it  may  .<>peedily  disaji])ear.  In  this  case 
percusniua  of  ihts  ctiest  shows  that  the  dull  area 
oocujiied  by  tbe  heart  is  larger  than  n  t  uilI,  \vI  ije 
the  impnlne  of  the  orpin  on  the  chest  wall  cannot 
l»e  felt.  The  sytiiptonm,  l)e*<ide«  tlit)*e  coninion  to 
all  inflanimatioos,  are  extremely  variable  :  in  some 
eases  where  pericarditis  comes  on  in  the  course  of 
other  serious  disease  the  ^tient  makes  no  com- 
plaint, and  tbe  complication  is  only  discovered 
during  the  routine  examination  of  the  chest.  Bat 
there  may  be  intense  pain  and  tenderness  on  pree- 
snn  in  the  rei^aa  of  tne  lieart,  gins  I  irngnlaiitiy  or 
feeUenees  of  the  heart's  afiiliao,  dirtreeriag  hicath* 
leflaneea*  dettiUw,  Sk. 

I*efiearditb  b  a  disease  whieh  oeeaaiaiially  rans 
a  very  rapid  oonrm,  and  terminates  fatally  in  fbrty> 
eight  honrs  or  less.  In  ordinary  cases,  howevM*, 
which  terminate  in  apparent  recovery,  the  disease 
generally  liegins  to  yiela  in  a  week  or  ten  davs,  and, 
excepting.'  that  adhesion  may  remain,  the  cure 
apjKrar^  to  he  coiaplet*?  in  three  weeks  or  itim.  If 
the  atlhe-sinim  which  have  fonntHl  are  dense  and 
hbraus,  tiiey  may  impede  the  heart's  action  and 
lead  to  aeiioaa  urnptoine  at  some  eabseqiient 
]>eriod. 

Pericarditis*  rarely  ftocura  as  an  indeiiendeiit 
disease.  It  may  msait  from  extension  of  an  in 
llammation  in  a  neighhouriti>;  organ,  pleura,  ril>s, 
\c.  It  is  no  uncommon  result  of  a  oontanitnated 
stati>  of  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  the  exan- 
tbematous  diseases,  especially  acariatina«  and  in 
Rriglit's  disease  of  Uie  kuiney ;  bat,  beyond  all  oom- 
panson.  It  Is  of  most  fieqnentooennenee  in  aasoda- 
tiaa  with  aeate  Bhenmatisni  (q.v.),  of  whieh  it 
fbnne  one  of  tbe  moat  serious  canij»li«ations.  it  is 
often  aieoeiated  witli  inflammation  of  (he  mna* 
cnlar  enbetance  of  the  heart,  and,  eapeelaily  in 
rbenmatism,  of  the  lining  membrane  as  welL 

Tlie  treatment  of  pericMrditisatineaent  in  favour 
is  much  less  active  tnan  when  bleeding,  mercurial- 
isation,  &c.  were  considereil  mi^etisary.  Complete 
rest  in  bed,  light  diet,  with  opium  or  other  seda- 
tives as  re<|uircd  ;  general  nieilicalion  suit<>d  to  the 
diwaxe  with  which  the  pericarditis  is  associated; 
liM'.il  application  of  poultices  or  cotton  wckiI,  some- 
I  times  ot  leeches  or  blisters,  are  tbe  diief  measures 
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employed.  In  eaaes  where  there  ia  extensive  fluid 
efTusion  it  may  be  Beaewary  to  asnirate,  nr,  if  the 
fluid  1)6  purulent,  eveo  to  make  a  free  incision. 

The  pericardium  majr  •im  be  <UHt«nii<<l  with 
fluid  without  infUunmauoo  (liydroDcricardiuin  i  m 
die  ooaise  of  general  dni^jr ;  mm  ooeieioiially  is 
tlie  Mftt  of  tamonn,  eypbihtiie  or  talierailar  pro- 
cvnuem,  tee. 

Pericarp,  ^ee  Fruit. 

Pericles*  the  greateat  itateMnaD  of  udent 

Greece,  was  iKim  of  distinguished  parentage  in 
the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  liis 
father  wan  that  Xanthippus  who  won  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Mvcale,  479  B.r.  ;  and  by  hiH 
mother,  Agariste.  the  nwvi-  of  tip'  ;^'t"'at  Athenian 
rfiformer  (  leLstlieneH,  lie  was  c«niicctv<l  with  the 
[inncely  line  of  Sicyoii  anil  the  great  house  of  the 
Ah'iiiu'onidn*.  He  leceive*!  an  elalK)rate  edu- 
cation ;  Imt  of  all  ti-iicherw  the  one  whom  he 
moKt  reverenced  was  tlie  serene  and  iiumane  phihi- 
sopher  .^naxagoras.  lVricle«  wa«  conH])icuouH  all 
through  hi>4  career  for  tlie  singular  dignity  of  his 
manners,  the  Olympian  grantleur  of  his  eliMjuence, 
his  *  majetitic  intelligence,'  in  Plato's  phrase,  his 
eagacity,  probity,  and  profound  Athenian  patriot- 
im.  Both  in  voice  and  in  appearance  he  was  ap 
UIm  Piabtratus  that  for  i^onie  time  he  wax  afraid  to 
come  forward  in  nolitical  life.  When  he  entered 
on  pnblic  life  AmtUoi  Ind  only  reoently  died, 
Themiatoelea  wm  «  onile^  m4  Ctmon  waa  fight- 
ing the  battloi  of  Mo  tenattj  abvoMl.  Although 
the  fMBligr  to  which  he  bglonfad  good,  it 
did  malt  among  the  flnt  ia  oiliMr  wMtltb 
or  inHnenoe,  vet  so  transcendent  were  the  abilitieB 
of  Forlelea  tnat  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
power  in  the  state  as  the  leader  of  the  domi- 
nant democracy.  The  sincerity  of  hin  attach- 
iiient  to  the  {lopular  party  ha«  been  questioned, 
but  without  a  sliadow  of  evi<lence.  .At  any  rat* 
the  iiiea«ure«  which  either  persnniillv  or  tlirouL'h 
his  atlherent*  he  brought  forward  and  causecl  to  l>e 
passe<l  were  always  in  favour  of  extending  the 
privileges  of  the  poorer  cla-ss  of  the  citizens,  and, 
if  lie  diiiiiniHhe<t  the  spirit  of  nnereiice  for  the 
ancient  institutions  of  public  life,  he  enlisted  an 
immense  body  of  citizens  on  the  side  of  law.  He 
extended  enormously,  if  he  did  not  originate,  the 
ptaetice  of  distribuung  gratuities  among  the  citi- 
zens for  military  aervioe,  for  acting  as  dica.st  and  in 
the  Ecclesia,  and  tlie  like,  aa  wellas  for  admisKion 
to  the  tlieatie— then  really  a  great  school  for 
■nanm  and  inatraetion.  Pericles  seema  to  have 
moped  voiy  doarljTp  aad  to  have  held  as  firmly, 
iba  madam  ladleal  idoa,  that,  as  the  state  is  sup- 
poftadlvtiMtaHUianof  thebodyof  tha  dtiiens, 
n  nnrt  goivem  wiHi  a  How  to  general  mtaresto 
rather  than  to  those  of  a  eaete  alone. 

About  483  Perielee,  through  the  agency  of  his 
follower,  EphialtoH,  struck  a  great  blow  at  the 
inlluence  of  the  oligarchy,  by  causing  the  decree  to 
be  passed  which  deurivcd  the  .\reopagusof  its  iiio«t 
important  political  powers.  .Shortly  after  the 
democracy  obtainetl  another  triuinj)li  in  tUc.  ostni 
cism  of  Cimon(461).  During  the  next  few  yeai> 
the  i>olitical  course  pursuea  by  Pericles  is  less 
clearly  intelligible  to  us,  Init  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  general  his  iittitu<ie  w  :is  Im-lile  Ui  the  desire  for 
foreign  conquest  or  territ-orial  a^;i,'randiBement,-  so 
prevalent  among  his  amtiii iouv  fellow-citizens. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  ( 457 ),  in  which 
heabowed  conspicuous  courage,  Pericles  magnani- 
DMMUly  carrie<l  the  measure  for  the  recall  of  Cimon. 
His  enoeessful  expeditions  to  the  Thraeian  Clier' 
aonese,  and  to  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea,  together 
with  his  coloniea  planted  at  Naxos,  Androe,  Oreus  in 
Eabcea.  Braa  in  MacedoniB.  and  .^iSgina*  aa  well  aa 
at  nmrii  in  Italy  and  AmpUpoliaon  the  Stvymoa, 


I  did  much  to  extend  and  confirm  the  naval  suprem- 
I  acy  of  Athens,  and  afford  a  means  of  subsistence 
,  for  her  poorer  dtiaens.  But  his  greatest  project 
was  to  form  in  concert  with  the  otlier  Hellenic 
Btaten  a  grand  Hellenic  confederation  in  order  to 
,  put  an  end  to  the  mutually  dentructive  wars  of 
kindreil  oeoples,  and  to  make  of  Greece  one  mighty 
nation,  nt  to  front  the  ootMog  world.  The  Idea 
was  not  len  aagadona  tlmn  ft  was  grand.  Had  it 
been  aoeooipliafied  the  aemi-barbaroaa  Macedonians 
woald  have  moiaced  the  dviliaed  Greeks  in  vain, 
and  even  Rome  at  a  later  period  might  {lerhaps 
have  found  the  Adriatic,  and  not  the  Euphrates, 
the  limit  of  her  empire.  Hut  the  Spartan  aristo- 
crat«  were  utterly  incapable  of  apprt^nating  such 
.  exalte<l  patriotiNiu,  or  of  uriderHtanding  tlie  political 
,  necestsity  for  it,  and  by  their  secret  intrigues  the 
wellplanneil  sclu'iue  wiu-.  Iir<iii;:lit  to  nothing. 
Athens  and  Spuria  were  alieailv  in  that  mood 
towaiils  eacli  otlier  which  reiiiii-ii'il  the  ili-^v-ter  of 
the  Feloponnoslan  war  inevitnlile.  When  the 
S|>artans  in  44M  restored  to  the  Delphians  the 
guardianship  of  the  temple  and  tri^iittureH  of  Delphi, 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Phociana, 
the  Athenians  immediately  after  marched  an  army 
thitlier,  and  reinstated  the  latter.  Three  years 
later  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  tributary 
Megan  and  Eoboea,  and  the  Spartana  again 
appeared  in  the  field  as  the  allies  of  the  insurgents. 
Tne  position  of  Athena  was  criticaL  Pericles 
wisely  dedinod  to  fight  aninat  all  liia  oMiniea  at 
once.  A  bribe  of  ten  talents  sent  the  Spartans 
bona,  and  the  insnrgentA  were  then  thoroughly 
■abdood.  The  thirty  years'  peace  with  Sparta 
(445)  left  him  free  to  cany  out  Ida  sehemes  for 
the  internal  prosperity  of  Athens. 

Cimon  was  now  dea*!  and  wa«  succeeiled  in  the 
le«4lership  of  the  aristocratical  party  by  Tliucydides, 
son  of  Melesias,  who  in  4+4  li.V.  made  a  strong 
elTort  to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  Pericles  by 
attacking  him  in  tiic  |H)]iular  aHseiiihly  for  squan- 
dering the  imMii'  money  on  buildings  and  in 
festivals  anil  amusements.  Tliucydides  made  an 
elVective  siieeeli  ;  but  Pericles  inime<liatel y  rose 
j  aij(i  ottereil   to  e\e<-ute   the   huildillgs  at  bus  own 

expense,  if  the  citizens  would  allow  him  to  put  his 
own  name  u|X)n  therii  instead  of  theirs,  "riie  sar- 
casm was  successful,  Tliucydides  was  ostracised, 
and  to  the  en<l  of  hi.t  life  Peridea  reigned  the  on- 
di.'iputed  master  of  the  publie  polii^  of  Athens. 
During,'  the  rent  of  his  canor 'tKora  waa,' says  the 
historian  Thucydides,  'in  name  a  democracy,  but 
in  reality  a  »>verament  in  the  hands  of  the  hrst 
man.'  And  tne  Athens  of  his  day  was  the  home  of 
.'Eschylus,  Sophodes,  Enripidea,  Anaxagoras,  Zeno, 
Protaj[0(aai8oeialeB,aa  well  aall^nmi  and  Pnldiaai 
while  there  floaiiahed  at  the  same  time,  but  else- 
where in  Greece,  Herodotus,  Hippocrati»,  Pindar, 
Empedocles,  and  Democritua  'Tne  centre  of  this 
splendid  group  was  Pericles,  of  whom  the  truthful 
\Hm  of  Thucydides  records  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing unworthy  of  his  i>osition,  that  he  did 
I  not  llatter  the  iieoule  or  ojipre.ss  his  adversaries, 
I  and  that  with  ail  Ins  uiiliinited  command  of  tlie 
public  purse  he  wa.^  j.ersonally  incorruptible. 

Sn<ui  after  this  the  Saniiaii  war  broke  out,  in 
which  Pericles  gained  high  renown  aa  a  naval  com- 
mander. This  war  origiiiat'e*!  in  a  i|uarrel  between 
Miletus  and  the  island  of  Hamos,  in  which  .Vtliens 
was  led  to  take  part  with  the  former.  The  Samians 
after  an  obstinate  struggle  were  beaten,  and  a  peace 
was  concludeil  ( 43H ).  'fhe  ptisition  in  which  Athens 
then  st(HHl  towards  many  of  the  Greek  states  was 
peculiar.  Since  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
she  had  been  the  leader  of  the  confodenMqf  formed 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  poirarful  anomy,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  eonfederato  treamny  hift  in 
tlM  file  of  Deloa.  FaridaB  oantid  Um  tsaaauy  to 
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be  ramorad  to  Atbsna,  and,  oommuiing  the  contin- 
gent* of  the  allies  for  money,  eDonnotubr  iaeraMed 
the  contribntiontt  to  the  patriotic  fund,  AthHU  her- 

self  ululertakinj;  to  protect  the  confederacy.  Tlie 
granil  cliarjre  liKiiiuNt  PerieleB  U  that  he  applied  the 
money  thu^  ol)taine<l  t<>  other  j>nr]M)s<.ii  tiiaii  tlutse 
for  whicli  it  \v!i.«  (IpHitincil  ;    tliat,  in   xlmrt,  he  i 

ailnrtu-il  i-ui  irlicil  Atll-'ll--  willl  Uii"  .-]niiU  nl  the 

allifii  ^ijiteM.  To  his  ininil  llfilH«  wjih  MilMinluinlf 
to  Athens,  and  lie  confounde*!  the  nplenilonr  of  the 
dominant  citv  with  the  splendour  of  (Jreece  in  a 
manner  |HiMsi'lile  lo  a  man  of  |>o«tic  imagination, 
hardlv  to  a  man  of  the  Hnest  honour.  Hi.>*  en«'mie(«, 
who  tiRred  not  attack  hininelf,  struck  at  him  in  the 
pen*ons  of  his  friends.  Phitlifts  was  Wium  into  prison 
tor  the  impiety  of  introduoinj^  portraits  of^  him- 
self and  rericles  into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons 
deptct4-d  <in  the  shield  of  the  goddess  Athena  in 
the  Parthenon;  the  brilliant  Aspasia,  Uie  famous 
miBtreHs  of  Pericles,  was  arraigned  on  a  cbMg*  of 
impMtv,  and  only  aegaitted  (hrongh  the  eloquence 
of  Fandeion  lierbeoalf }  while  tEe  aged  Anaxag- 
oiM  WW  driven  from  the  city. 

It  la  onoeeeewry  to  give  a  detailed  aoeooat  of  all 
that  Pericles  did  to  make  his  native  city  the  most 
t;loriouB  in  the  ancient  worid.  Greek  architecture 
and  MMilpture  under  his  patronage  reached  perfec- 
tion. To  him  .VtheuH  owed  the  Parthenon,  the 
EriHhtheuiii,  left  untiniAhed  at  hi»  death,  tlie  Pro- 
pylica,  tlie  Oiiemn,  and  iiuin1«'rle>o«  other  puhlic 
lui.l  s  II ■  It'll  ediliccM  ;  he  also  lilM»rally  enco)ira;,'i'd 
mu-*ic  ami  the  drama  :  and  during  his  rule  industry 
and  commeree  were  in  so  tlouri-^hin^  a  OOUdition 
that  prosiM-rity  »««  universal  in  .Vttiea. 

At  leii);[|i  in  4.U  the  loii<;  foreseen  and  inevitable 
Peloponne.Miun  war  hri>ke  out  ht'twi'en  .\theiis  anil 
S|Mirta.  The  plan  of  Pericles  wa-i  fm  Athens  to 
follow  a  defensive  attitude,  to  defend  the  city 
itself,  leaviny  .\ttica  to  be  ravaged  by  the  enemy, 
hut  to  cripple  the  power  of  Sparta  by  harassing  its 
i-oiUMta.  The  story  of  the  war  is  told  elsewhere : 
here  it  is  enough  to  aay  that  the  result  was  fatal  to 
Athene  for  leaeooe  for  whiob  Pericles  was  only  in 
email  part  to  Uame.  He  tniated  in  the  oltioiato 
eneeen  of  AtlieBa  both  from  her  snperfor  wealth 
and  from  her  go— eirtng  the  command  of  the  eea,  bat 
he  liad  noteaienlated  npon  the  deterioration  in  her 
dtisene'  e|ilrit.  nor  upon  the  robust  courage  of  the 
Bceottan  and  npartan  infantry.  Nor  was  liis  ad>-ice 
to  kefp  iM'liinil  (he  i-ity  wallH  rather  than  face  (Ik- 
enemy  in  the  field  hewt  calculate<l  t^i  arouw  the 
.•Vlheiiiaiis'  (-ourajre.  The  ]ila>,'iie  ravagCfi  the  city 
in  4.'i<l.  and  in  the  aiitiinin  of  the  following  year 
Periclej»  himself  died  after  a  lin^'eritig  fever.  His 
two  sons  had  IntMi  tarritnl  otl  liy  the  plague  ;  he  hiul 
Imm'U  haraKsetl  hy  a  charge  of  |>iH-ulatii)n  brought  by 
rietiii.  and  the  actual  intlietion  of  a  fine  by  the 
<li(ji-.lerv,  while  he  had  been  without  ollice  from 
July  rM)  to  .Inly  425J ;  but  U-forc  the  last  he  r.' 
(•o\ere<l  his  ludd  over  the  Eccle«ia,  and  wius  gratified 
in  the  closing  days  of  his  life  by  its  legitimation  of 
his  son  by  ^pasia. 

As  a  stateanuui  his  grentost  fault  was  a  failure 
to  foraeee  that  personal  government  is  ultimately 
ruinous  to  a  nation.  He  taught  the  people  tie 
follow  a  leader,  but  he  could  not  perpetnato  a 
deeoent  of  leadere  like  hiniMlf.  Henee  we  eannot 
wonder,  when  dajra  of  tronUe  broke  over  Athene, 
how  that  men  tpMW  bitterly  of  Periclee  and  all  his 
glorj*.  Yet  lie  WHfl  a  lofty-minded  statesman, 
inspired  by  noble  aspirationn,  and  hi.n  heart  was  full 
of  a  noble  love  for  the  city  ami  hercitizens.  Plutarch 
t4'lls  the  story  that  a-s  he  lay  dyiri;,'  and  apparently 
uiieonseious  iii-.  fiiemls  atnund  his  l»i>ilwere  )>asM 
ing  in  review  tin-  ^nrat  arhievements  of  his  life, 
and  the  nine  tro|ihirs  which  he  had  en-ct>-il  at 
diirerent  times  for  so  many  victories.  Tin-  ■Ivini; 
patriot  4uietly  interrupted  with  tlie  characteristic  > 


■entenc^— 'Wliat  you  praise  in  my  life  belongs 
part^  to  good  fortone,  and  is,  at  beet,  common  to 
me  with  many  generala   But  that  of  which  I  am 
prondest  you  iiave  left  unnoticed— no  Athenian  has 
ever  put  on  mourning  through  any  act  of  mine.' 
For  hin  hfe  ami  cti.iriK  t.  i ,  n,     riiucvdidus  Mid  riutarch  ; 
!  the  liistiirlix  i>f  (in-ew  uf  Tlurlw&U,  (irot*-,  ftiui  Ciirtiui  ; 
I  \V.  W«tkiK3  IJoyd'B  ,-1.7r' "f  I'trflft  {2  vol-.  IsT.'il;  ariil 
the  excellent  study  !>>'  Kvelyn  Adbutt  in  the  '  Uero««  of 
the  Nations  '  •crif*  ( 1H91 ). 

Peridotlte.  See  hiNEOf  s  Kotk.s. 
P^rirr,  ('.\simir,  French  inditician,  was  bom 
at  tirenoble,  '21st  October  1777.  A  Parisian  banker, 
he  condemned  in  1817  the  financial  policy  of  the 
ministry,  and  thereby  won  a  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Depntiea.  In  1828  he  held  the  portfoHo  of  finaMe 
under  Martkmap.  bnt  resigned  it  in  Angnat  of  the 
next  year,  aaving  taken  an  aetive  part  in  the 
July  revolution  ( Iwfo),  be  was  rewardea  with  a  eeat 
in  the  cabinet,  bat  without  a  portfolio.  When, 
however,  Lafhtte  Ix'caiiH"  Pri'sident  of  the  ('ouncil 
(Novemlier  2),  Perier  undertook  the  Ilre^idem  y  of 
the  Chamlier  of  Deputies.  On  13lh  Nlarch  IH.TI  lie 
suc<x'eile<l  l>atiitte  as  ministt-r  ;  he  stt-rnly  repn'^M'd 
all  attempts  at  revtdiilion,  and  governed  oy  the 
J  wife  Miiitii  ( «j.  V. )  jsdicy.  He  died  of  cholera^  16th 
May  1832,  For  his  son,  see  CASllflB*PAin. 
Perigee*  See  Moon. 

P<^rlgueax«  a  town  of  Fraaoe,  formerly  capital 
of  P^rigord,  now  in  the  department  of  Dotmenie, 
and  eitttated  on  the  rifldit  bank  of  the  Me,  a  tnhn- 
taiy  of  the  DoHmm*  tB  milee  by  nil  NE.  of 
Boraeavz.  It  eonawa  of  the  aneient  city,  which  is 
gloomy  in  aspect  and  has  narrow  streets,  with 
numerous  hou^  and  other  remains  of  mediieval 
and  HenaiKsance  architecture,  and  the  I'uy  St 
Fmiit,  which  until  was  a  s«_'parate  and  a  rival 

town.  rii4'  catiu-.lral  of  .St  Front  is  a  Uvz.antine 
t-ditice,  saiii  to  ]»■  a  copy  of  St  Mark'f  at  \'enice, 
built  in  9H4  KUT.  hut  si>oilt  by  'restoration'  in 
1H<M.  The  town  museum  b  esjiecially  rich  in 
itoman  and  other  anti<)uities.  Statues  of  Moii 
taigne,  Ft-nelon,  and  the  soldiers  I>aumesiiil  and 
Bugeaud  adoni  public  places  in  tlie  town.  Iron  is 
mined  and  worketi,  and  wotdlens  arc  manufacture<l. 
The  celebrated  tkiUt  dc  I'frigtteux,  made  of  par- 
tridges and  tnitlleri,  are  largely  exported.  Pop. 
(1891)  30,72.').  Perigueux,  a  tOWtt  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  is  the  tJallic  Vavnnn  mentioned  by 
Cnttar.  The  Uomans  built  another  town  on  the 
opiiosite  side  of  the  river  at  the  junction  of  five 
Roman  raada,  (Sose  to  the  modem  town  are  the 
remains  of  a  vait  amphitheatre!,  aqnednet^  faatha^ 
and  temples.  The  tower  of  Vesnnna  is  the  most 
remarkable  fnunnent  of  Roman  architecture.  It  is 
89  feet  high,  200  feet  in  circumference,  and  has 
walls  6  feet  thick,  but  has  neither  doors  nor 
>tindows.  Its  pur|Kise  is  not  known.  The  district 
of  I'eiigord  is  noted  for  it<»  Caves  (<|.v. )  sud 
arcluisdogical  finds.    .S«'e  Ft. I  NT  iMl'l.KMKX T.s. 

Perilicllon  l*'r.  inn.  ami  hiliits,  'the  sun  ^ 
that  ]Hiint  in  its  orbit  at  which  a  planet  is  nearest 
the  sun.    Set!  PLANKT8,  ORBIT,  Al'HKl.lON. 

Periin«  a  barren  island,  and  coaling  and  tele- 
graph station,  U  longing  to  Britain,  situated  in 
the  Strait  of  Bab-M>Mandebb  at  the  aonthem 
entrance  to  the  Red  8ea,  97  miles  W.  of  Adoi,  1^ 
from  the  Arabian  shore,  and  9  from  the  Alrieaa. 
It  is  about  3i  miles  long  by  2^  wide,  and  eteeeent 
sliaped,  the  two  horns  embracing  a  deep  and 
sitacious  harbour.  The  island  was  held  by  the 
liritish  in  1799  IHfK),  and  wa-s  again  occupiwi  in 
IK.')7.  In  1  HH.'{  it  was  made  a  coaling  station,  and 
soon  IteL'an  to  be  a  rival  to  .Aden.  The  island  is 
under  the  juriMliction  of  the  governor  of  Hombav 
I'rc-iilcncy.  Pop.  alnnit  4<K>.  mostly  cisdic  mal- 
>  heavers.    See  U.  Spalding,  Ferimat  it  u  1 18iK>). 
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FVriweUi*  the  floor  of  tlw  hBnwa  pdvis. 
The  wtorior  portiMi,  aitiMted  in  fraai  of  ths  aana, 
li  calkd  tlw  frm  jMrHMmm,  or  nratlual  portion  of 
the  perimeam ;  tlie  poaterinr  ]><>rtiaiB  is  Ml  led  the 
•Bftl  portion  or  iMhio-rectal  rc-i^iuu. 

Period  ud  Peiiodictty.  One  of  the  most 
ntrildqff  fesinree  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
natareu  their  tendency  to  r«cur  and  repeat  thcm- 
selven  apparently  indefinitely  ;  and  in  seneral  tliU 
repetition  takes  place  at  suooeesive  anapractically 
e<]nal  iDtcwab  of  time.  The  day,  the  month,  (be 
year  are  fiunlltar  examplee  of  auen  period*,  eorre- 
■ponding  reupMtiMly  to  the  earth'e  rotation,  the 
moon's  prugnaiioD  tlmmgh  itM  phaitM,  and  the 
earth's  chaagea  of  distance  from  the  min.  As  a 
factor  in  human  life  the  year  in  practically  traced 
out  l>v  tlif  climatic  chan^^es  that  accompany  its 

Sro<;re«>,  but  strictly  !«{M>akinff  it  in  the  jH'rio«l 
et'Cniiitieil  hy  tin'  riTiirriii;^  confi>;urati<iii>  ot  i-arth 
and  siin.  Many  periodic  plieiioniena  of  iiiijMirtaiu'e, 
Buch  as  i'clijiHt>«,  trannitw,  acciilt.atii)ii><,  iIcjk'ihI  like 
thp  moons  (iliawes  on  the  cnnfi^nirHtionH  of  tlirw 
Ixj^lies  ;  aiiil  Innir  Wfon?  Newton'M  law  of  uravita- 
tion  L'ftve  the  key  to  the  CJwinic  univerne  tlie 
iieiiiMls  of  some  of  the»e  lia<I  been  (liHcovertHi.  See 
( 'itKONot.oov  ( with  itH  various  cycles — the  metonic 
of  19  yearx,  the  Calippie  of  76  yeaiBt  Ac),  OTOLE, 
Dav,  EcLll'SE.s.  Ykar.  itc 

Whm  we  look  irit<i  ihu  minute  mechanism  of 
nature  we  find  here  almi  the  same  prominence 
attached  to  |K*rio«iic  qualities.  SooadTand  light 
consist  physically  of  a  vibratoiy  or  oaeillatory 
motion  »i  mmie  sort ;  and  to  the  aocarate  time 
periodieity  of  theae  mothns  we  tnwe  our  senHa- 
OMia  of  harmony  in  moiie  and  colour.  In  certain 
nneela,  however,  the  periodioity  ie  imperfect, 
ean  period  not  heingan  enet  remodiMtioa  of  its 
predecessor.  Tlios,  a  toning-forlc  or  piaiiof6fte> 
string  vibrating  freely  in  air  rapidly  loses  ita  vilnB* 
torv  character,  and  its  moti<m  Hteadily  decays; 
ani)  yet,  judged  by  the  pitch,  the  freanency  or 
time  periotlicitv  remains  the  sfiiiie  tlirotighout.  In 
tlie!<«  ami  xinillar  caKe«  Viwosity  (q.v.)  ultimately 
transforms  the  ori<rinal  \  ilinitory  energy  into  heat 
(see  Ener»;y  ).  Heat  ilH*-])'  i«  iK-lievea  to  Ik- sonio 
idnd  of  vibratory  ener^'v  of  tin'  molri  uli  >  ;  ami 
the  spectrO(«c<>iie  4l('mnnstrat4>H  tluit  intense  heat  is 
certamly  as8<x'iat-e<l  with  "lelinite  periixlic  motions, 
giving  rise  to  ray.-*  of  airresiKinding  jK>rio<licity  (see 

Sl'KrTRUM). 

Paiwing  now  to  the  other  extreme,  we  tiud, 
chiefly  in  astronomy,  instances  of  long  peritMin, 
some  of  whieh  have  not  been  coniplet4<d  within 
historic  times,  hut  of  which  the  evidence  is  inooo- 
trovertible.  The  Precession  (q.v.)  of  the  eaoi- 
noxes  and  the  slow  changes  in  the  eccentricities 
and  indinatioiis  of  planetaty  orbits  may  be  men- 
tioned hy  way  of  Ulostration.  The  gecuogist  also 
has  foimd  ovidcBee  of  pariodio  ohMgee  in  the 
dinatie  cendittone  of  m  Oirtft  (see  Glacial 
Pkriod,  Punamoni). .  Gonondly  periodicity 
involves  the  Idea  of  ttme;  hut  we  may  have 
periodic  qualities  depending  on  position  or  on 
grouping.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the 
periodic  law  of  iiKMleni  ollMIIMtiy  (aee  ATOMIC 

TllW»RY  ;  alsoWAVK). 

Life  Is  as  full  of  |MTi(Mlic  plR'noinciui  a.s  inani- 
mate nature ;  but  the  increasing  comjilexity  of 
conditions  rnake}»  the  periodicity  still  less  in-rfect. 
In  the  lieatinn  of  the  heart,  in  the  alternation  of 
M'iikiii;,'  ami  slee])in),',  of  hunger  and  satiety  we 
^^t^it|^*j|'iK^*j|^lini^  vital  actions  with  a  diiitinct 

Pcrlodlcsals*  Everything  is  a  periodical  that 
is  pubUshed  periodically.  Every  publication  that 
is  puhlishe<l  more  than  once  is  neceHsarily  publishe*! 
periodically.    Therefore  every  publication,  except- 
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ing  a  book  complete  in  itself,  may,  strictly  4peak- 
ing,  be  described  as  a  ppriodjeal,  mm  too  Timt$ 
to  Whita/ser't  Alnumme  and  tlie  Mm- 
tory.  The  nw  of  tbe  tenD  ie,  however,  netiletid 
in  ordinaiy  eoBTersatioo  to  vmut^bom  and  wHewe 
appearing  not  lees  frequently  than  ooee  a  quarter, 
and  not  more  frequently  than  twice  a  month. 
Weeklies,  at  least  in  Great  Britain,  have  with  a 
few  exceptions  cea»e<l  to  l>e  regarded  n-s  ]>eri<slicals. 
As  we  have  no  fortnit;litli<>,  our  iwiimliriilh  may 
be  said  ti»  l>e  practically  re<iuced  to  niontlilii'-  and 
quarterlies. 

The  refusal  of  the  English-speaking  world  to 
luli  iufe  fortnightly  publications  is  as  rcmarkahle 
UK  it  is  unniistftkahle.  In  France  and  Italy  and 
Belgium  the  fortni^rhtly  is  regarde<l  as  the  natural 
form  of  the  high-class  i>erio<lical.  Outwdc  the.se 
countries  the  fortnightly  is  practically  unknown. 
Neither  in  Great  Britain,  nor  in  Greater  Britain, 
has  it  been  found  possible  to  acclimatise  the  fort- 
nightly. In  Uussia,  in  Germany,  in  Srnndinavia, 
and  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  |K>ri<Kli<  als  art- 
monthly.  As  if  to  remind  the  world  of  the  con- 
stitutional incapacity  of  the  English  race  to  take 
iu  literatare  in  faimoothly  instsJments,  the  Fort- 
nightly Barieto  is  pnhlidMd  monthly,  but  religiously 
announces  00  oveiy  covoT  tlMt  the  aisae  of  the  ISm 
is  suspended. 

The  nnnber  of  periodicals  is  almost  numberlessL 
There  are  832  monthlies  in  Italy  alone,  of  which, 
at  a  moderate  roninutation,  .300  are  read  by  no  one 
outside  Italv,  an<l  ny  proltably  fewer  than  300  suh- 
MOiiU-rs  within  thr  peninsula.  But  the  numher  of 
periislicals  of  general  interest  that  are  worth  mlling 
perio<licals  are  comi)aratively  few.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  there  are  fiurdly  more  tliaii  three  wljicli 
tiji- oiit-^iili'  worM  i-\cr  ht'aril  of.  In  rranci-  tlwre 
are  not  more  than  tour  or  live.  I)itl>  rrrit  rniuilries 
e.vcel  in  different  departinent.s.  l''<it  jmn-  litoature 
and  eriiii-ism  the  A*  rwr  »/f*  /Vhj-  Mimilrs  has  tlie 
first  pla«-e.  For  illustration  Aiiierioa  leads  easilv, 
distancing  all  rivals  with  the  Ctiitiiry,  ScrUmerM, 
and  Harper's  ;  while  in  the  second  rank,  althoogh 
still  ahead  of  jForeign  competitors,  with  one  excep- 
tion, come  the  Comtopolitcm  and  the  New  England 
Mtigttzine.  The  only  exception  is  the  CJernian 
magazine,  Velhagen  und  Kiasiug's  Neue  Moitnts 
hrfie.  For  general  interest  and  solidity  combinetl 
the  English  quarterlies  and  monthly  miscellanies 
rank  fint^  altooogh  they  an  haid  prewed  by  the 
NowfdU  Arwc,  the  JVorfA  Ammiem  JZtoww,  tlie 
Forum,  and  the  Aretta.  For  bulk  the  Russians 
surpass  all  the  magaanists  and  reviaweis  of  the 
world.  The  Kussian  monthly  contains  about  three 
times  as  much  printed  matter  as  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  In  proportion  to  it»  size  ISelgium  leaxls 
the  world  in  the  multijiliiit v  of  its  periodicals; 
but  theii  prii-piTity  is  in  an  inverst-  pro]>ortion  to 
their  numU-rs.  Tiicn-  i.s  only  one  Fortu^'ue*'e 
monthly  procuratile  m  London. 

The  genesis  of  the  |>eriodical  can  Ik-  traeed  Iwick 
for  cfuturies,  but  the  earlier  pubiieatifms  of  the 
kind  l)ear  aliout  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
magazines  and  reviews  of  to  day  that  the  eohip- 
puB  bears  to  the  winner  of  last  year  s  Derby.  The 
evolution  of  the  modem  magazine  is  usually  tnu-e<l 
back  to  the  i'hilotophieai  Tran$actionM  of  the  Royal 
Socittg,  wUch  began  to  appear  in  1665,  but  the 
true  progenitor  of  our  monthly  miscellanies  were 
the  |iamphlets  which  were  spawned  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  ferment  of  the 
17th  century.  Than  waa  no  regular  periodicity  in 
their  appearaaeob  PampUoteen  wrote  as  the 
spirit  moved  tiMeiii,  hat  their  iatemiltteiit  pro 
ductions,  in  everything  exeeptiog  the  mgnlarity  of 
their  appearance  and  tlie  fact  tut  each  appeared 
singly  iristea^l  of  Tieing  stitehed  together  with  a 
dozen  others,  corres^od  voiy  eraaely  to  the 
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m  literature  m  uie  ivm 
n  «ncyclopiediM  ii  Httle 
cfUaalM  inNB  tho  tomb 
ra.    Two  notebls  ^t«, 


montUy  miBcelUnie*  which  have  now  become  the 

foruni  of  civilisation.  Milton,  Marvell,  an<l  Defoe 
would  all  have  lieen  re^fiilar  contribntors  to  our 
monthly  reviews  if  thene  pnliliciitiotis  hiv<l  existeil 
in  their  time.  A«  tljoy  were  without  thoiw  con- 
veniences of  a  more  complex  civilination  tliev  were 
under  I  hi-  rieeessitv  of  publishing'  each  of  their 
essays  .neparately,  o^ten  at  their  own  riMk,  and  very 
K<ddoni  to  their  own  profit.  In  thetie  as  in  other 
departments  of  human  activity  the  niiddleumn  liu.> 
been  found  indispensable  alike  for  the  profit  of  the 
fHodaoer  and  the  convenience  of  consumers.  The 
modem  review  is  the  monthlv  market  where 
authors  sell  their  wares,  and  of  late  the  excemive 
nmltiplication  of  such  marts  hax  led  to  the  publica- 
tioD  of  a  kind  of  clearing-house  of  perimlical  litera- 
tnie  in  the  Btview  qf  Semmot  in  London  and  New 
York,  and  La  Btvue  de$  Bevue$  in  Paris. 

The  hktocy  of  periodkAl  literature  in  the  18th 
oontaiy  m  wmUy  told  in 
better  than  a  puido  of 
stones  of  defunet  rovtei 

however,  stand  out  elearly  discernible  on  these 
sepulchral  tAblets.  The  first,  the  literar>*  position 
given  for  the  first  time  t<>  ufriixlical  pulilications 
by  .AddiHon's  e<litor«hip  of  tiio  SpccUitur,  although 
it  was  as  little  of  a  nuigazine  as  it  wa»  of  a  news- 
sheet  ;  and  the  fKX'ond,  the  birth  of  the  first  monthlj' 
magazine  of  the  nio<lern  type,  when  Cave  the  ptib- 
lishcr  brounlit  out  the  Gfntleiiunt' s  Mnqcitine  in 
173i.  Of  the  Wtjekly  Memorials  fur  the  Ingetiioiit, 
publisliwl  for  twelve  inonilm  in  1689,  or  the  GnUle- 
iiuin's  Journal  or  Monthly  Miscelluni^,  which 
appeared  in  169*2,  nothing  nee<I  be  said.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  after  making  a  fortune  for 
its  originator,  has  continued  to  flourish  ever  nnoek 
If  England  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  fa- 
vented  the  magaiine^  8cotIan<l  has  the  anqnes- 
tioned  right  to  be  ragardcd  as  the  originator  of 
the  review.  A  new  era  in  periodical  Hteratare 
dawned  iriien  half-a-docen  hnlliant  youne  Scots- 
men, with  the  aesiatanoe  of  Sydney  fimith  and  a 
few  lea  gifted  Soathnma,  deeided  to  eetabUdi  tiw 
EditAwrgh  Review  (q.v.)  in  the  Whiff  intereet  in 
1802.  Their  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  an  imme- 
diate and  signal  success.  The  wit,  the  talent,  the 
aodaoity,  and  the  sheer  ininndence  of  the  young 
reviewers  startled  the  limitfM  world  of  letters  from 
centre  to  circuniferetire.  and  convince<l  the  Torie-s 
in  no  le«a  than  i«.even  years  that  it  was  indispens- 
able to  counter  the  lilne  and  yellow  organ  of 
militant  \Vhigj;erj-  by  a  >iuarterly  of  uninijieaeh- 
able  orthoiioxy.  Thu!*  it  was  timt  of  the  Iu/i>i 
httnjh  was  Itorn  the  Qiinrtfrhi  I  'j.v  J,  and  the  two 
great  quarterlies  have  hehl  the  lield  ever  since  a.s  the 
most  authoritative  ex|M)nents  of  the  inrwt  respect- 
able and  scholarly  element  of  the  two  great  parties. 
The  honour  of  initiative  in  these  matten  was  not 
confined  to  the  Scottish  Whigs.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  EHMtwrgh  first  made  it«  apiieanince  a  Scottish 
publisher  on  the  other  side,  William  Blackwood  by 
name,  achieved  fame  and  fortune  by  an  equally 
happy  stroke  in  the  pablieatUm  of  Blackwooda 
Magazint,  a  half-ennm  numthlj  which  may  bo 
resMtded  aa  the  nrent  of  tho  politionl  roontlily 
mieoellany.  Maehwood  was  to  the  ]MMmgk  and 
the  Ovartertjf  what  the  saucy  frigate  was  to  the 
■tately  three-decker.  It  appeared  twelve  times  a 
year,  against  their  four  himilM  rs  ;  it  was  infinitely 
Inore  varied.  It  pul)lislied  serial  fiction,  poetry, 
prose,  and  that  marvellinis  syitijiosiuni,  the  Nrx'trs 
AnilinisKiiirr,  the  secret  of  wliioli  perisluHl  with 
( "lirist<>]dier  North.  This  a^^ain  conij>eiled  the 
other  side  t<)  retort  by  the  publication  ot  monthlies 
which  are  for  the  most  part  nm  mily  dead,  hut  for 
eotten.  The  p<tet  (  iiniiiliell  did  lii»  In'st  in  Cu/ 
OWn't  Month/t/,  Imt  tor  a  <lo/.en  years  the  ascendency 
of  the  truculent  but  brilliant  Moga  was  undisputed. 


Then  in  1830  came  Fraaer — a  magazine  which, 

after  many  vicissitudes  umler  matiy  e<iitorM,  is 
now  extinct,  while  lilackwaotl  still  tlourislies,  less 
brutally  tniculent  in  it^  Toryism  than  of  J0t%  but 
still  l)ri>.;lit,  brilliant,  and  mdiularly. 

The  Scottish  initiiilive  so  reniarKably  asserted  in 
the  Edinhunjh  aiuonu  tlie  quarterlies  and  Black- 
xruixi  among  the  montlilies  was  not  exhauste<l.  In 
1H.'V2  Chumbertt  Journal  ma<le  its  ap|>earance, 
niarking  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  more 
popular  phase  of  magaxiuedom.  It  was  published 
weekly,  but  was  auo  issued  in  monthly  parts. 
More  than  lialf  a  century  has  pasaed,  and  Chambert 
is  still  *  familiar  in  oar  mouths  aa  hoasehold  words.' 
Catttll's  Family  Paper  (now  known  as  Ccuselle 
Family  Mtwuine)  was  not  started  till  \H33.  The 
old  PeHHuMagaxi$u  11932).  publiahed  l>y  the  Society 
for  the  Diffnaion  oi  Uaend  Knowladin,  deaarraa 
honoBiahlo  mention.  It  was  aBeeaadad  by  the 
Xewwre  ffout  in  IWi,  atill  on*  of  Hw  beat  illaa- 
trateJ  sixpennies,  published  by  the  Bellgiotts  Tract 
Society.  Charles  IMckens  founded  HotmkM 
Worde  in  1850,  and  All  the  Year  Bound  in  18fiA 

In  18S9  Macmillan— again  a  Seot— pnbUshed  the 
first  shilling  maua/ine.  This  new  aeparture  was 
rapidly  followe<l  by  the  publication  of  the  Conihill, 
under  the  editorship  of  Tiiackeray,  which  at  once 
achievetl  a  phenomenal  succes-> ;  of  Tt  injili:  LUir, 
Ctlite*!  by  (jtM)rj^e  .Augustus  Sala  ;  and  of  /.nudon 
JSociety,  which  ha.s  always  relie<l  chietiy  ui«)n  fiction 
for  its  circulation. 

In  18(55  (;eorj.'e  Henry  I^'wes  founded  the  Fort- 
nightly lierteir,  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  Berate 
des  Deux  Monde*.  It  was  starlc*!  as  a  medium  for 
the  discussion  of  '  subjects  which  intereut  cultivated 
and  tbou^itful  readeiB,'  and  it  was  to  l»e  published 
at  intervals  'nattter  too  distant  for  influence  on 
nasfung  questiona,  aor  too  brief  for  deliberation.' 
Nir  Lewes  was  soon  aooeeedad  by  Mr  John  Morley, 
who,  in  the  sixteen  yeais  daring  which  he  was  editor, 
gave  a  diatinctive  character  to  the  new  periodical 
fitantOMofonrtime.  Theaoeeassof  the/'orfaiV/At/y 
led  to  the  pnblieation  of  the  Coniemporar}/  ( 1866), 
with  a  bias  as  pronounced  in  hvoar  of  Christianity 
aa  the  Fortnightly  was  biassed  in  favour  of  Agnos- 
ticism. This  again  was  followed  eleven  yean»  later 
by  the  publication  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  mis- 
cellanj'  entirely  free  from  editorial  bias  of  any  kind. 
Theee  three  reviews  have  a  tiractical  monoixdy  of  the 
field.  Thi'v  iuive  a.s  neij^idxjurs  or  poor  relations 
— they  can  Imrdly  he  de.scriln'd  as  either  rivals  or 
conij)etitor»  the  X'.rlioim/  7>'i oVic  ( ISH."?),  which  is 
t  "lUiservative  ;  and  the  H'cjitmin.strr,  which,  origin- 
ally founded  in  1H24  as  a  quart<'rlv,  wan  converted 
in  1887  into  a  monthly,  while  still  remaining  true 
to  its  original  philosot>hical  Radical  principles. 
All  these  are  published  at  half-a  crown.  Most  of 
them  publish  tioth  signed  and  unsigned  articles — 
the  AineteentA  Century  alone  has  consistently 
refused  to  insert  any  article  not  signed  by  the  real 
name  of  tlie  author.  The  circulation  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centwry  is  the  higtiest.  It  is  the  only  half- 
crown  renew  with  more  than  12,000  sabaeribers. 

In  1880  tho  MontlUy  J'aeiet  was  foaaded  by 
Miss  Yongei  it  ia  written  for  yonng  girla. 
Another  Chareb  of  England  ahitling  raaoarine  waa 
the  Netcbery  House  Magazine,  issued  from  1889 
to  1894.  Similar  is  the  Minster,  a  8ixj)enny, 
founde.1  in  I  SIM.  In  18(50  Good  Wmils,  founded 
by  .Mr  Slruhiin,  untler  the  editon<hip  of  Dr 
Norman  M.ulcnd,  achieved  so  peat  a  success 
as  a  si.xpenny  monthly,  that  it  wa-^  follower!  in 
1H64  by  the  publication  of  the  Siniihiii  M'lr/dsine, 
e<litcd  by  Dr  (Jnthrie.  The  prosperity  of  the  six- 
j>ennies  led  to  tlie  extinction  of  some  of  the  older 
ma>;azines.  ('nr  of  tlu'  hcst  and  cheapest  is  the 
Eiiif/inh  lUiistrnt,,!  M,.].Ki)ir  startwl  in  188,3. 
t  In   1882  Longman  *    made   its  appearance  at 
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eixiMifice ;  in  1888  the  Cuni/iUl  reduced  itM  price 
from  one  Hhiltin^  to  sixpence.  A  year  later  came 
the  sixpenny  Netc  lievuu;  of  which  tlm  price  \vh» 
afterwards  raised  t«  niiicj>ence,  and  tln'n  tn  a 
»hilUng.  In  1887-8!*  Mumtv't  Alagaziut  uppcurcd 
at  one  shilling.  In  1890  tne  Review  of  Ji'i  ririrs 
appeared  at  Mix(>«ince,  followed  in  1K!M  hy  the 
Strunil  Magazittr,  a  kind  of  illuBtrated  sixpenny 
Titbits:  both  of  these  magazines  achieved  in  the 
first  vear  of  their  publication  a drculation  cxcetHl- 
ing  100,000.  The  IdUr,  a  sixMnny,  edite^l  hy  Mr 
Jerome,  dates  from  1892 ;  the  Pall  Mull  Mttgtuine, 
a  richly  illustrated  •billinK  serial,  from  1893 ;  the 
Woman  at  Hmm  from  1894 ;  the  Windtor  began 
in  1895.  Tba  nuMit  widely  oinnilatcd  maaarines, 
besides  the- Aframf,  OmAw,  CHamtsn**  Jomntat, 
Engliih  fftmtlnitld  Magasine,  are  the  Boy's  Ovm 
Paper,  Gkft  (hm  Paper,  CoMiFt  FamUu  Maga- 
giM,  Leisure  Hour,  Suadaif  at  Momt,  Qooi  Wank, 
and  Sunday  Mamusim. 

Ainon^  montnly  periodicals  devoted  to  art  the 
oldest  is  Ihe  Art  Jiiumal,  vlxu-h  firnt  appearwl  an 
the  Art  Union  in  I8.TO.  Mr  S.  (".  Hall  edited  it 
till  1880.  Tiie  r»rt/(f/io,  founded  by  Mr  Haiiierton 
in  is  ^iuco  1S94  a  seiifn  (if  iialf-crown  iiumo- 

L'raphs  on  artistH.  The  Mmjnzinf  of  Art,  which 
dates  from  1878,  i.i  a  Mhillin^  monthly.  Music  i.i 
n-jiresonte*!  by  the  Musical  Tiinrs,  the  Majftuine 
0/  Miutir,  the  Stninil  Muxirul  Min/ii:ine,9iDaAiKW 
other«  ;  and  the  drama  by  tiie  'Theatre. 

The  {jeoifraphical  8ocietift«  of  I.K)ndon  an<l  Edin- 
baixh  publish  their  proceedings  monthly,  and  most 
«f  IIm  Bcienc«8  have  their  own  vemwa  There 
are  innumerable  religions  magazinea,  almoat  every 
sect  bavins  its  own  orsan.  There  w,  however, 
nothing  in  Englitth  periMlical  literature  eoneepond- 
ing  to  the  Missionnry  Review  published  at  New 
Yoric  The  Catholic  Charoh  is  repreeentod  by  the 
DvMim  Btvmf  (quarterly),  the  Mtmih  (2b.),  the 
X«np(«d.kMddbaXMiMM»(4d.K  Thowedeyan 
Mfllliodirti  and  the  Mniitivea  piiMidi  qnarteriiee ; 
the  Congre^ationalista  have  no  longer  tbe  high 
place  in  periodical  literature  they  patiaesmd  when 
Dr  Allen  edited  the  British  Quarterly,  and  Paxton 
Hood  edited  the  EcUctir.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  a  bri;,'ht  and  reaiiiilile  iiiontlily  iti  --)//  the 
World  (<kl.);  Mr  Spurgeon  established  the  Sirord 
and  Trourl  (.Id.);  tho  Animnl  Wurld  {'M.)  is  the 
organ  of  the  Swiety  ff>r  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  A nimjil.M,  anil  t lnj  ^  'hilil's  (! uanli'i h  of  the  Society 
fur  the  Freventiori  <if  (  luelty  to  Children;  Lxtrijer 
I  I H^.  6<1.),  the  mid- monthly  organ  of  the  Theoeophists ; 
the  Vnitfd  Servirn  Mtir/nzinr  ( 1  )  is  our  only  service 
monthly.  There  are  monthly  magazines  devoted  to 
antrolog},',  p<mtage-Htani|i<«,  chew*,  cricket,  cycling, 
Tegetarianism,  an  ti- vaccination,  Malthnsianism, 
spiritualism,  and  mysterious  psychical  phenomena, 
&C.  Santa  Lucia  is  the  monthly  for  the  Uind, 
in  raised  Braille  type.   See  Blue-books. 

A  general  idea  prevaihi  among  tbe  public  that 
to  wnte  for  the. magazines  in  a  anre  and  easy 
load  to  competenee.  As  a  natter  of  fact,  if  we 
«ne||t  wiiters  of  itopdar  Hettm,  the  soniher  of 
eontnhaton  to  perioaieal  Hterataie,  not  holding 
editorU  appollltmento.  who  make  £200  a  year  out 
of  the  magaiines  might  probably  be  counted  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  liest  paid  contribu- 
tions by  the  highest  class  reviews  seldom  exceed 
£1  a  page  of  .WO  words.  The  average  n-view  ariii  le 
does  not  yield  it*  writer  more  than  £1.').  As  there 
are  not  ten  men  in  England  who  contribute  ten 
articles  each  a  year  to  monthly  miMelianien  the 
oonclUMion  is  obvious.  Yet  the  tlotnl  of  coiitrilm 
tions  rises  ever  higher.  The  late  editor  of  the 
Forum  recently  calculated  that  he  received  frotn 
outsiders  ."JfKIO  MSS.  (H-r  annum,  out  oi  which  he 
was  usually  able  to  use  less  than  one  per  cent. 
*  Wbaor    the  harm/  asked  tbe  Ettriek  Shepherd  > 
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in  Ni>cte,s,  '  o'  a  few  gnde,  sol>er,  steatly,  judicious, 
regular,  well  iiilornie<l,  vernateele,  ajid  biddable 
contiil)Ulor>  To  this  in<|uiry  Christopher  North 
replied,  ■  None  suc'li  are  to  1«>  found  on  earth — you 
I  must  look  for  them  in  heaven.'  From  which  it 
would  se«'m  that  the  editorial  liurden  Iuvh  changed 
little  in  fifty  years.  Poetry  in  rtarticular  is  a  drug 
in  the  miirkei.  In  the  same  Aof<«  Christopher 
North  said,  '  1  seldom  pay  for  poetry.  In  cases  of 
charity  aiul  courtesy — that  is  to  say  of  old  women 
and  young  ones— my  terms  are  a  shilling  for  a 
sonnet,  a  dollar  for  a  dramatic  scene,  and  for  a 
sinsle  book  of  an  epic  by  way  of  a  specimen,  why, 
I  do  not  grudge  a  sovereign.'  This  is  probably 
more  than  tlie  epic  poet  of  oar  day  would  get  for 
all  his  books  from  any  megarfne  editor.  Many 
periodioakt  like  hoi^tahi,  are  aapported  entirely 
by  volnntaty  ecmtiibatioin. 

In  Greater  Britain  the  periodical  floarishee  chiefly 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  colonies 
the  English  pnxluct  seems  to  kill  out  the  native 
production.  Beyond  a  somewhat  oonsnmptive 
quarter! \  in  Sydney,  luid  some  diminutive  re- 
ligions niagaziiK's,  Australia  has  no  nmnthlv  niaga- 
zincM  or  reviews,  except  the  «iuaiteily  fiiijKrial 
Ririnr  of  MeUwume.  New  Zealand  has  the 
MiinlKhf  L'evieu:  South  Africa  has  produced  no 
magazine  of  more  than  provincial  fame.  Canada 
had  in  the  Bystander  a  unique  magazine  edited, 
written,  and  owned  by  Mr  (ioldwin  Smith, 
but  it  no  longer  appears.  I^rbadoes  has  a  little 
montlily  in  kxeelnor ;  Uondnras  boasts  the  Hon- 
duras Mining  Journal,  formerly  Honduras  Pro- 
gress;  and  Initish  Oniana  publisbes  Timehri,  a 
(quarterly.  Among  the  periouicals  in  English  [lub- 
lubed  on  the  Contuient  are  the  Es^niliue  ( Home ) 
and  Anglo-Auttria  (Meran).  India  lias  tite  Cal- 
cutta Riiriim  (qnafteriy).  and  the  monthlies,  the 
Natioaal  MaaoMm*,  toe  JtuUaa  Maga*me  and 
Revitm,  and  the  mmAUaJuAad  Reeim;  but  the 

SnbtkraoMOf  Laadoii  and  Kdinhaigh  ererdndeiw 
lie  peiiodicala  of  the  rest  of  the  emoire.  The 
Atiime  Quarterly  now  embraces  colonial  and 
African  topics,  otherwise  the  colonies  are  not 
specially  represented  except  by  the  small  monthly 
papers  Imperial  Federation  and  Greater  Britain. 

The  American  magazines  are  every  year  l»ecom- 
ing  more  and  nioi-e  formidalde  competitors  of 
the  English  periodicals  even  in  Creat  Hritain. 
They  have  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
excellent  .\nierican  postal  rule  by  which  all 
ivcriodiiully  issueil  printed  matter  i--  conveyed 
oj'  the  mails  at  sjRH-ial  rates  not  exceeding  a 
halfpenny  per  pouml.  In  England  it  costs  'ijd. 
to  send  a  naif  pound  of  printe<l  matter,  if  pub- 
lished monthly,  through  the  post  from  8t-Martin's- 
le-Grand  to  l)owning  Street — although  the  post- 
<Mce  will  carr}'  a  pound  weight  of  pnnted  matter 
if  it  is  issued  weekly  for  one  halfpenny  from  Land's 
End  to  John  o'  Groats.  This  alinurd  method  of 
handicapping  monthly  publicaUons  is  unknown  in 
the  United  BtateBi  The  American  magazines  are 
distiiupiiahed  for  theeamUeneeof  their  lammphy, 
and  tm  eleameae  ud  artlstie  dumcter  oi  their  uhw- 
trations.  There  is  no  such  illustrated  magazine  as 
the  Centurif  publisheil  outside  of  New  York.  The 
American  illustrated  magazine  is  making  its  way 
rapidly  throughout  the  whole  liritinli  empire. 
Srrihner's  now  Itegun  an  An-tialiiin  niition. 

The  Cnitiiri/  n.ni\  Harjicr  circulate  largels  in  India. 
The  ( 'fmmofxilititn  has  now  Is^gun  to  publish  in 
Ixmdon  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Tbe  Nrir  Etuj. 
hiitd  Miiijttzinr  is  also  a  well  illirst rated  monthly, 
(•i  the  non-iltnstrated  .American  ;nagazinei  the 
Athintir  .)/(,, ifh/if  (1K.KH)  is  one  of  the  oldc-t  and 
most  resfiectable.  Liftpituutt  publishes  monthly 
a  complete  novel  of  high  character,  with  a  selec- 
tion  01  miaoelh»eoas  essays.  Ail  these  are  now 
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uublUlied  »iniullHiieiiu«ly  in  London  and  New  York, 
mt  the  three  monthly  reviews  wliich  correspond  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Fortnightly,  and  Contem- 
jtomry  are  the  North  Anurican  ( 1815),  the  Forum 
(1886),  and  the  Arena  (1888).  The  Arena  acconi- 
|>anieH  itM  letterpreafi  with  portraits  and  occasional 
illuHtratioas.  It  has  a  distinctive  Me  of  itt«  own, 
l>eing  the  an;na  for  the  free  (littcussion  of  all  the 
heresiex  wliich  seem  to  foreshadow  the  trend  of 
progrcfw.  The  Forum  i»  Kteady,  sensible,  and  in- 
structive. The  North  American  i»  more  lively  and 
u]>  to  date.  All  the^e  puhliNh  Mpied  articles.  The 
Arena  publitthcs  stories.  Enjili)*h  writers  contribute 
larjfely  to  the  North  American  and  the  Forum. 
In  theology'  there  are  the  jJwrfoitr  lieview,  Ilomiletic 
Eetneu;  Churc/i  Review,  American  Catholic  Quar- 
terly, Catholic  World,  &c. 

I  n  to  1891  some  of  the  EuKlish  reviews  were  in 
the  nabit  of  forwarding  print«T  sheets  to  New  York 
every  month  ;  but  hitherto  the  chief  knowledi^  of 
the  American  reader  concerning  English  |>eriouicals 
has  ))cen  gained  from  the  page.s  of  l.ittell's  Lirimj 
Age  and  Current  Literature,  two  publications  whicii 
are  freely  fed  from  the  pages  of  £ngli»h  magazines 
and  reviews.  The  Americans  pra<luco  copiously  the 
more  solid  and  ponderous  quarterlies.  They  arc 
gre&t  on  economics  and  education,  and  theologj-  of 
the  slightly  antiquated  pattern.  Their  Pouular 
Science  Monthly  is  one  of  the  lieiit  of  its  kind,  and 
the  Chautauquan  is  quite  unique — a  magazine  that 
aspires  to  Im$  a  sulwtitute  for  a  university. 

Coming  to  foreign  periodicals  the  first  place 
naturally  Itelongs  to  France,  whoee  two  princi|>al 
reviews,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (1829)  and 
the  Nouvclle  Revue  (1879),  are  read  thntughout 
the  whole  Latin  world.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Jierue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  more  sub- 
scril>er8  outside  France  than  within  the  sepublic. 
There  is  a  great  Latin  lielt  of  a  French  rea<ling 
public  stretching  from  Madrid  to  Bucharest,  and 
among  them  the  Revue  reigns  as  it  ha-s  long 
reigned  supreme.  The  NoureJle  Revue  owes  its 
ciianicter  and  it-s  rhunn  to  its  editor,  Miulame 
Adam.  Ilotli  of  these  great  reviews  devote  much 
more  s|iace  to  the  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
month  than  any  English  or  American  |)eri(Mlical. 
The  CwmotKilitaiii,  the  oldest  French  review, 
foundo<l  in  18'29,  is  publiHlu>d  on  the  lOth  and  '2*Hh 
of  each  iiiimth.  It  is  Catholic  with  the  traditions 
of  M(mtaleml>ert.  Excluding  the  high  class  art 
magazines,  like  the  Gazette  aea  Beaux- Arts,  there 
is  no  illustrated  periodical  in  France,  although  of 
late  La  Revue  des  Revues  has  been  making  praise- 
worthy eirort.s  to  fill  the  gaji. 

tiermany  has  many  literary  capitals,  and  her 
magazines  <lo  not  all  emanate  from  a  single  centre. 
Most  of  the  popular  (ierman  magazines,  such 
as  Die  Gartenlautte  and  Ueber  Land  und  Meer, 
are  issued  lioth  weekly  and  monthly.  They  are 
copiously  illustrate^l,  and  form  a  great  contrast 
in  their  readablent^  to  such  pon(ren>us  reviews 
as  the  fJrulsche  Rundschau,  the  Deutsche  Revue, 
Unsere  Zeit,  and  the  Pre.ussitche  Jahrbitcher. 
Among  the  illustrated  jmpnlar  magazines,  Vom 
Fels  zum  Meer  deservedly  holds  a  higli  place.  The 
l)est  of  the  (Jerman  magazines  is  Vethagen  und 
Klasing's  Neue  Monatshrfle,  already  mentioned. 
Westcnnann's  Deutsche  Jllustrirte  Monatshrfle  and 
Nord  und  Sud  are  also  high-class  magazines. 
German  periodical  literature  is  very  jich  in 
theological  reviews ;  and  several  periodicals  repre- 
sent tne  various  new  schools  of  literature — e.g.  the 
Gesellschaft  is  the  organ  of  the  Realists.  Similarly 
the  Modeme  Rundschau,  the  Deutsche  Dichtung, 
and  others  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  new 
schools  and  tendencies. 

In  Uussia  the  unwieldy  review  forms  the  chief 
field  for  the  manifestation  of  the  literar}'  talent  of 
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the  nation.  These  reviews  are  publiHhcd  either  at 
MoHcow  or  at  St  Petersburg.  They  are  hanlly 
seen  outside  Russia  ;  they  are  not  illustrate*!,  and 
their  circulation  is  comparatively  small.  In  Italy 
the  Nuova  Antologia,  La  Rasscgna  AXazionale,  an<l 
La  Civilta  Cattolica  are  the  only  pcrimlicals  except- 
ing those  purely  scientific  or  pnife»sional  that  are 
seen  outside  the  peninsula.  Sjtain  has  Espatxa 
Moderna  or  Revista  Ibero-Amertcana  and  Revista 
Coutemfwrdnea ;  Holland,  De  Gids,  Vragen  des 
Tij'ds,  and  EUievier's  Geillustreird  Maandschrift ; 
Scandinavia,  Tilskueren,  Svensk  Tidskrifi,  Noraisk 
Tidskri/t,  Samtiden. 

In  concluding  this  rapid  survey  of  the  perio<lical 
lit-erature  of  the  world,  mention  should  lie  ma<le 
of  the  latent  bom  and  moAt  {lolyglot  of  monthlies, 
the  I'antobiblion ,  a  magazine  published  in  St  Peters- 
burg in  no  fewer  than  hfteen  iiiflerent  languages.  It 
aims  at  provi<Iing  professional  and  scientific  men  of 
all  countries  with  a  clue  to  the  tierioilical  literature, 
technical  an<l  scientific,  of  all  tiie  world.  It  is  like 
a  periislical  monument  reared  to  the  memory  of 
the  Tower  of  Ilaliel. 

I't>oIe'«  h\dex  to  Periodical  Literature,  a  dictionary 
of  tbu  more  ini|H)rtant  articles  in  the  quarterlies, 
niuntblies,  and  nuiny  weeklieti,  in  edited  by  a  Chicago 
librarian.  .Stead's  fiopular  Index  to  the  Ferio<{iralt  of 
imiO  ban  been  issued  in  Ix>ndon,  and  the  publication  u 
to  be  continued  annually.  See  alM>  the  articles  News- 
FAPRR  and  Book-trade  m  this  work. 

PeriophthalmUM«  a  remarkable  genas  of 
acanthopt<'n>UK  lisbi'M,  allie<i  to  the  gobie«.  Their 
eyes  protrude  and  are  very  mobile ;  their  iHH'toral 
tins  can  l>e  used  as  legs.  Several  species  occur  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Western 
Africa  ;  of  these  the  best  known  is  P.  koelreuteri. 


P«riopbtbaIiuu8  kot-lruuteri. 
(Pnun  HIekaon's  .\nturalUt  in  Xortk  IVMct,  IHMi) 


Tliis  fish  lives  alM>ut  low  tide-mark  on  the  muddy 
Hats  or  am<mg  nn-ks,  an<l  by  means  of  it«  jiectoral 
fins  and  tail  hops  along  in  search  of  crustaceans, 
insects,  and  ga-stniiKnls.  Respiration  seems  to  Ije 
etl'ectetl  through  tlie  skin  of  the  tail  even  more 
than  by  the  gills.  They  cling  by  their  fins  to 
n>cks  and  mangrove-rt>ots,  and  keep  their  tails  in 
the  water  ;  or  tliev  climb  entirely  out  of  the  water, 
and  jump  with  agility  when  disturlMMi. 

Pcriosti'tlH,  inflammation  of  the  periosteum, 
the  tough  fibrous  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  various  bones  (see  Done).  It  generally 
occurs  on  the  surface  of  thinly-covered  bones, 
such  as  the  tibia,  clavicles,  and  cranial  bones. 
Its  chief  causes  are  ( 1 )  a  syphilitic  taint ; 
{'2)  rheumatism  ;  and  (3)  scrojfula ;  but  its  occur- 
rence is  often  determined  by  injury  to  the  part.  The 
affection,  es])ecially  when  due  to  the  first  or  second 
of  the  aiiove  causes,  is  usually  accom{ianie4i  with 
consiilerable  nocturnal  pain.  If  the  disease  occur* 
in  an  acute  form  it  must  be  treated  with  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  the  other  onlinary  antiphlogistic 
remetlies.  If  severe,  an  incision  tnrougn  the  in- 
fiamed  tiaaue  is  sometimes  the  most  effectual  treat- 
ment. 
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Peripatetic  PhllfHiophy,  n  Jeaignation  of 
the  pluloAo^hy  of  Arutotle  (q.v.)  and  of  his  fol- 
lowen«.  It  IS  of  doubtful  ori^ii,  beiiiK  Hup|ioiied  to 
hav«  l>een  dt'rived  either  from  hw  custom  of  occa- 
eionally  walking  alMiut  (veriinttctH)  during  the 
dattv«iy  of  hi*  l«ietui«i>  or  tram  Ui«  plam  in  wJikh 
thsgr  ««t«  deliverad  beiag  a  tluiid«d  walk. 

Perlpatus,  h  ^tius  Meonriiiig  a  miifae  posi- 
tion between  nivnopoda  and  InMeta  on  the  one 
hand  and  annelittis  on  the  tither.  For.  along  with 
tlie  trachcn*  or  air-tube«  characteristic  of  insectM, 
Peripatus  ha«  the  ne[>hndi&  or  excretory  ttilieM 
charactertHtic  of  the  bi|;her  woriua  Tiie  body 
nieasurt-^  al><>ut  t\vi>  iiicli<-s  in  It^itgth,  i«  Hliajted  like 
that  of  a  vviinii  i)r  i'at<>r|iillii.r,  hut  without  external 
rings,  bears  numerDus  ( 14  t<i  42) imperfectly  jiMMti>«l 
BtMnn»-like  clawttl  ff<*t,  niul  has  a  Boft  nkin,  with 
little  ot  that  chitiii  wliich  is  !ilimi<iiiiit  ils  «  t  nti 
cular  product  in  other  arthn>|HMis.  Tht-  h«^  beara 
a  pair  of  mobile  antonnn^,  a  pair  (if  nuiadibles  in 
the  mouth,  and  a  ]>air  of  oral  |ta|nlln*  from  which 
elime  oojcea.  With  this  Feripatus  catchee  ite  prey 
of  nmall  insecUs,  &c  The  »pecieN  live  in  uioiAt 
places  under  stones  and  bark,  and  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habiUi.  Profesutur  Sedgwick  sayo  that  'the 
exquittite  MUwitiveneM  and  constantly  changing 
form  of  the  antennas,  Uie  weli-roiuided  plump  bodv, 
the  eyes  aet  like  Bnuul  diamondB  on  the  side  of  the 
iMMid,  the  deUcate  feet,  and,  abova  aU«  the  riofa 
coloiHring  and  velvety  texture  of  the  sidn  alt  OOra- 
bine  to  give  the«e  animals  an  aspect  of  quite 
exceptional  beauty.'  Ther(>  arc  many  remarkable 
structural  features  :  thus,  the  ventral  nerves  are 
widely  ite|>arate ;  the  eyes  are  simple,  like  thoee 
of  an  annelid  -,  the  body-cavity  in  divided  into 
three  longitudinal  compartnienl**,  from  which  the 
cav  ities  of  the  legs  are  furthermuri'  liistiin't.  'I'lie 
si'Xfs  urt;  separate.  Tlie  develojiiiieiit  varit'r*  ciin- 
siilcralily  in  dilFon'iit  s]n'ei<'~.  tnr  the  ma  may 
coiitaiu  a  foiisiiieralile  anioiiiit  of  _\olk  ui  none 
at  all.  Ill  several  it  lia.s  li*>en  uliseneil  that  the 
cells  of  the  eiiil>ryo  aro  for  a  pri>tonge«i  period 
indiittinctly  separate  from  one  another.  The  em- 
bryos develop  within  the  boily  of  the  mother 
animalH;  when  Iwru  they  resemble  the  parents 
exceot  in  %iie.  The  distribution  is  very  wide  ;  in 
Soatli  Africa  there  are  four  species — e.g.  P.  e/n^n- 
m-i,  P.  balfouri ;  in  New  Zealand,  P.  novir  /,fa- 
landuK;  in  QueenHlaml,  P.  leiicknrtii ;  in  (  araeas, 
P.  tdiauvhii  ;  and  othera  from  Bemerara,  Trinidad, 
StVinoent^  Chili.  Qnito,  &c  The  distribution,  the 
structure^  and  the  devak^Mnent  of  Peripatax  all 
Muggett  wat  it  ift  tha  aarvivor  of  an  aremuo  type. 
The  genus  is  onwtty  dignified  as  a  special  claf^s 
of  Arthropods — Prototntebeftta.  See  iigufe  onder 
Caterpillar;  and  mono^'ni|ih  by  A.  Sedgwiok, 
(Jaart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  .v.wiii.  (1888). 

Peiissodactyla.  See  Artiodactyla. 

Peristaltic  KoUoiU  the  action  of  the  mile- 
onlar  coat  of  the  loteatinea,  by  which  the  enh- 
ataaeee  eontalaed  %ritbin  it  an  ngnhuljr  moved 
onward,   flee  l>Rmrri<m. 

PeritoneillU  ((Jr.  imifeinein,  *  to  extond 
around a  ■w-roiis  nienihrane,  and,  like  all  meni- 
braiiea  of  this  chtss,  a  shut  sac,  wliich,  liowever, 
in  the  female  is  not  <'oiiiiiIetf ly  closed,  as  the 
Fallopian  tnlxjs  coinnuinicate  with  it  hy  their  free 
extremitiee.  The  ueritoneum  more  or  le«n  com- 
pletely invests  all  the  viscera  lying  in  the  abdom- 
inal and  pelvic  cavities,  and  is  then  reflected  u|>on 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  there  is  a  visceral 
and  a  parietal  layer.  Knmeroas  folds  bltv  formed 
Igr  the  visceral  layer  as  it  passes  from  one  organ  to 
another.  They  serve  to  hold  the  parte  in  noeition, 
and  at  the  same  tinw  eoelose  veeaele  and  nerves. 
Soma  of  these  folds  at*  termed  Ltgamenit,  from 
tkab  terving  to  sapporfe  tha  orgua.  Tbiu,  we  have 
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ligaments  of  the  li\t>r,  spleen,  Idiuhier,  and  ut«ru»( 
formed  by  peritoneal  folds.  Others  are  tertned 
Mesenteries  (from  the  Gr.  nteson,  *  the  middle,'  and 
enteroH, '  the  intestine ' ),  and  connect  the  intartinee 
with  the  vertebral  colnnm.  Tbejr  are  the  IfaMHi- 
tery  proper,  the  ascending  transverse,  and  descend- 
ing mcso-colon,  and  the  me«o-rectnm.  Lastly,  there 
are  folds  called  Omenta,  wtuch  proeeed  fironi  one 
viscns  to  another.  The  great  omentau  always 
containe  eonie  adipose  tinue,  vlddi  In  panoiis 
inoliaed  to  corpulency  often  aeeonntatee  to  an 
eDormona  astent.  Ita  ue  appears  to  be  (I)  to 
protect  the  inteetinee  firom  cold  by  covering  them 
anteriorly  as  with  an  apron,  and  (2)  to  facilitate 
their  movement  upon  each  other  during  their  ver- 
micular action. 

DI8KA8E8  OP  THK  Pkhitun Kf M.— The  peri- 
toneum oft-en  lie<'oni4>s  the  seat  of  <lro]isical  elfuaion, 
iHitli  in  cases  of  eeneral  ilmjisy  and  in  eirrlKieiit 
of  the  liver.  It  may  also  be  attackeil  liy  cancer, 
either  primary  or  Heoondary,  and,  like  all  the 
serous  menibraties.  readily  takes  on  iiillatnmalion 
from  variotiH  exciting'  cauaee.  This  inHammation 
is  teriiiisi  reritoniiis,  and  may  ha  either  an  aonta 
or  a  chronic  disease. 

Acute  Peritonitis,  inflammation  of  the  coating 
of  the  bowels,  but  often  popularly  spoken  of  as 
'  inflammation  of  the  bowels,'  generally  proacata 
well-marked  symptoms.  It  sometimes  commences 
with  a  chill,  but  severe  pain  in  the  altdomen  is 
usually  tlie  fint  symptom.  The  pain  is  at  tirst 
sometimes  eonfincd  to  particular  spots  (nsoally 
in  the  tower  part  of  the  abdomenk  but  it  soon 
extends  over  the  whole  ahdominiU  ragioa.  It 
Ih  increased,  on  prewnre,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  patient  cannot  even  bear  the  weight  of  the 
liedclothes ;  and  to  avoid,  as  far  an  posisible, 
internal  pressure  u[>nn  the  peritoneum,  he  liee 
perfectly  still,  on  in  1  i  k,  with  the  h  j,'^  drawn 
up,  and  breathe*  liv  iin<in«  of  the  ribs,  in  con- 
se.|ueiice  of  the  pain  iKCiisioneii  by  the  descent 
of  t lie  >lia))hr:igiu  in  itispiniiion.  Trie  breathing  is 
naturally  shallow  in  these  citses,  and,  le-^  air  being 
adllllttiH)  at  ea»'h  liioxeiiieni  of  re>piiation,  the 
iiumljer  of  those  niovemeuts  is  increa.s»sl,  There 
are  {ierha|Mt  forty  or  even  sixty  respirations  execul««i 
in  a  minute,  instead  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The 
pulse  is  iiNually  very  freijuent,  often  120  or  more 
Ui  the  minute,  and  small  and  tense,  though  occa- 
sionally strong  and  full  at  the  commencement  of 
the  attack :  we  temperature  is  nsnally  nUaed,  and 
vomiting  is  almost  always  an  early  symptom. 
After  the  disease  has  enntinucd  for  a  certain  time 
the  bell;^  beeomce  tense  and  swollen ;  the  enlarge* 
meat  being  cansed  at  first  by  flatns,  ud  afterwards 
also  by  tlia  eSbsion  of  fluid,  as  may  be  aaeertalned 
by  pereoaaon  and  palpation.  The  progress  of  tlie 
disease  is  in  general  rapid,  hk  tetal  cases  death 
usually  tnktw  place  within*  a  week,  and  often 
sooner.  The  symptoms  indic^tint;  tliat  the  disease 
is  advancing  towards  a  fatal  termination  are  nrvia 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  a  very  freijuent  and 
feeble  pulse,  a  pinched  and  extremely  anxious 
appearance  of  tlie  face,  and  cold  sweats. 

PeritonitiH  rarely  arises  from  ex|H>siire  to  cold 
alone.  It  is  freiinently  the  result  of  local  violence, 
and  of  wonnds  penetrating  the  j^eritoneal  sac, 
including;  various  surgical  operations.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  extension  of  some 
inflammatory  process  in  one  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  particularly  the  hollow  viscera  (stomach, 
inteatinea,  gall-bladder,  urinary-bladder,  womb). 
It  is  sometimes  cansed  by  Bri^nt's  disease.  Two 
varieties  call  for  special  mention  :  jnmperal  peri- 
tonitis, due  to  extensiou  of  septic  inflammation  of 
the  lining  meinbraae  of  the  womb  after  chiM-Urtil 
or  misoinria«i  a  most  fatal  ionn  of  diaeaao;  ttni 
per^mitk  tnuu  per/oraHam  oi  ona  of  tlm  haOBV 
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viflcem,  wliicli  is  cliaracterised  by  the  suildi'nnes.H  of 
the  attack,  int^rise  pain,  iticiipable  of  initijiiition 
by  iii<'<lii'iii(>,  lill  ;U  Kiico  uriHiiiji  in  some  piirt  of 
the  atKlouif'ii,  tiu-  wliole  of  wliicli  wkhi  Itci-oiiH'ti 
t-eiulcr  in  cvci  v  (lart.  Tlii»  form  of  the  disease  i» 
^nerally  fatal,  lUatli  nsaally  eu»uing  within  two 
uays,  anti  woiin'tiiin->  within  a  few  hours.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  BBiail  iotestiiie,  in  connieqaenoe  of 
nloeration  of  its  ghukdn,  is  of  not  n □common 
oconrrence  in  typhtud  fever,  and  MmetimM  ooann 
in  phthinis.  That  apparently  nirolew  stnulan^  tiw 
v«nniform  appendage  of  the  C4iy;um,  in  a  compara- 
tivaly  frequent  neat  of  (H-rforation.  Sometimes  it 
{b  the  stomach  wbicb  is  perforated,  and  in  these 
fluak  the  patimto  an  ntaally  nnroMried  women 
(Mpecially  domestic  aenraato),  who  nuqr  haw  pre- 
vioiiBly  apueareil  in  Kood  heuth,  or  at  most  have 
omnphuoea  of  slisht  dyspepsia. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinf;iiish  it  from  Colic  (q.v.),  but  the  progress 
of  the  ivuse  will  mon  wttle  the  ([ueHtion.  With 
thix  PXce]ition,  tiio  only  lii-ea-i.'  with  wliioh  peri- 
toiiitiH  is  likely  to  be  (■oiifoniuled  by  the  w-ell- 
educate*!  praftitiHin-r  is  a  |ieculiiir  form  of  hysteria; 
but  the  age  ami  st'\  of  tlic  natimit,  the  presence  of 
hy8t«ria  in  other  foruis,  ami  tlic  ^'encral  history  of 
thepatient  an<l  of  her  Hyinptum-^  will  alruo-st  always 
lead  to  a  cornn^t  ilia^jnosiM  of  the  liir-eji^e. 

The  treatment  of  a  cane  of  jyeritonitis  must  depend 
upon  the  cause  to  which  it  is  due.  Perfect  rent  in 
bed  is  essential.  In  the  ereat  majority  of  cases 
opiom  diould  l»e  ^ven  in  full  d(>se«,  to  allay  pain 
and  keep  the  bowels  at  rest.  But  in  mrae,  par- 
ticularly those  following  surgical  operations  on  the 
female  generative  organs,  the  opposite  plan,  treat- 
ment by  saline  pargatives,  introdnced  uy  Lawson 
Tait,  Bivesejoielient  results.  The  diet  must  be  light 
and  miid ;  in  oases  of  perforation  of  tlie  stomach 
no  food  or  even  drink  most  be  giv«n  by  the  moath. 
Light  iMtulUces,  or  hofe  fonentatioiu,  ahoald  be 
oonstaotly  appliad  to  tha  abdomen  ;  leeches  are 
sometimes  tnefol.  In  easM  of  perforation  from 
disease  or  injury,  and  of  suppurative  peritonitis, 
life  hiw  fre<|uently  l>een  savea  during  recent  years 
by  |>rotiiiit  .surgical  iiit'-rfereiioo. 

<  hrunir  i'fn((iiiitiii  oco<irH  in  two  forms,  which 
difl'er  ill  tlii-ir  origin  atnl  ilegn^e  of  fatality,  but  are 
very  f*iniihir  in  tlieir  Hyiuptoiii.H.  In  the  first  the 
intlanunation  is  of  the  oniinary  rliaiarter,  and, 
although  the  (U.<9ease  .Honietinies  originates  sjmn- 
taneously,  it  in  more  frei|iieiitly  the  sc(|uel  of  an 
imperfectly  cured  acute  attack  ;  in  the  second  it 
dei>ends  upon  tul>ercular  inflammation,  and  i^ 
generally  met  with  in  |K>n<onfl  of  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution. The  syni|itoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  are 
more  obscure  tliau  tliose  of  the  acuta  fonn.  There 
is  abdominal  |iain,  often  slight*  aildMt  always  con- 
stant, which  IS  increased  by  pressare,  or  sometimes 
is  felt  only  when  pressare  u  made.  The  patient 
eomplaina  of  a  aaniaatioii  of  lollneea  and  tenMon  of 
the  iid^,  althau;h  its  siae  la  not  visibly  increased ; 
of  » loea  of  appaato ;  and  of  naniaa  aiM  vomiting : 
and  the  bowelB  are  oanally  more  ae  less  oat  of 
ordflf.  After  a  time  the  abdomen  enlaives,  and 
becomes  tympanitic,  or  more  or  less  fil^d  with 
flui<l  ;  an<I  death  gnuluallv  ensues  from  debility 
and  emaciation,  unless  the  fatal  itwue  !•«  accelerated 
by  an  aente  iTillanmiatory  attack.  It  is  not  always 
ea>*y  to  ileK-rniine.  ■hiring  life,  whether  tiie  diseAHe 
hehings  t4>  I  lie  lii  st  oi  si>i-iind  form.  When  its 
orii;in  cannot  lie  traci'd  tnji  |invediiig  acute  at  tack, 
to  local  ahiiotninal  nijury,  or  to  (-liri)nlc  atlections 
of  the  alMloniiiial  \  iscrra,  lliere  is  strong  reason  to 
l>elieve  it  to  l>e  of  the  tutjercular  form,  esjiecially 
if  the  general  ctmstitution  and  the  hereditary  ten- 
(lem  ies  of  the  patient  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  medical  treat- 
in  the  tnherouar  fbnn»  farther 


than  mitigating  the  most  ilititressing  symptoms, 
anil  possibly  retarding  the  linai  issue,  though 
recover^'  sometimes  follows  the  continuous  a|i[ilira' 
tioti  of  tnen-tirial  liniment.  In  chronic,  even  tulier- 
culai  peiitiinitis,  however,  as  in  the  ainte  disease, 
surgical  interference,  either  by  aspiration  or  by  free 
opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  haa  ^TW  vety 
encouraging  results  in  many  cases. 

Periwinkle  ( Vuiea),  a  genus  of  phuits  ef  the 
natnimloidar  AiNNraaoMSbhttviiig  a  6-cleft  calyx, 
and  a  aalvar-shuaa  eoralta  hearaad  at  the  throat, 
with  five  obliquely  truncated  segments.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  evergreen  ;  the  flowers  grow  singly 
or  in  |>airs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
Lesser  I'eriwinkle  (  1'.  iniimr),  a  native  of  many 
narts  of  t'lirope  ainl  of  the  Konthern  paits  of 
Britain,  growing  in  wocsls  and  thickets,  is  a  lialf- 
shrubby  plant  with  trailing  stems,  rooting  at  their 
extremities,  ovato-lanceolate  leaves,  and  pale-blue 
-  SI  itnetinies  white  or  leihlish  jun  jile — salver-shaped 
flowers.  The  tJreater  Periwinkle  (  V.  major), 
which  has  much  larger  flowers  and  ovato-coraate 
leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  wuiih  of  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  a  few  places  in  the  south  of  England. 
Both  of  these  species  are  ver>'  commonly  planted 
in  shrubberies  and  gardens,  rapidly  cover  unsightly 
objceta  with  pleasing  green  loliage,  and  produce 
their  haautifnl  flowers  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  even  in  winter  when  the  weather  ia  mUd. 
The  H«rbo«eoos  Periwinkle  ( V,  Asrtaewi),  a  Hnn- 
ntriaa  apeeka.  ia  raanarkable  for  the  ahoiidanee  of 
ita  aoweiB.  Tha  Ydlow  Psriwinkle  ( V,  IvUa)  is 
a  native  of  the  soathem  parts  of  North  America. 
The  Kose-colonred  Periwinkle  (  V.  roita),  a  native 
of  Madagascar,  is  a  favourite  hothouse  plant 

Periwinkle  {Ltttorina),  a  genus  of  marine 
GasterojHjds,  represented  by  several  species  on 
Britisli  coast«i.  The  commonest,  Littorina  littorea, 
v»  abundant  between  tide-marks  on  the  rocks,  and 
is  often  collected  and  used  for  fooiL  It  is  boiled  in 
its  shell,  extracte*!  a.s  eaten,  and  is  very  palatable. 
Periwinkles  orawl  about  under  water,  but  usually 
remain  passive  wtien  left  uncovered  by  the  tide. 
Without  water  they  can  anrvive  for  many  hours, 
and  they  are  also  abla  to  aadnre  a  considaraMe 
freshening  of  the  aalt  water.  They  feed  on  sea- 
weeds, and  are  often  osefnl  in  keeping  beds  of 
young  oysters  from  being  smothered.  Periwinkles 
drawn  up  from  70  to  80  fathoms  were  first  in  1880 
use^l  as  bait  for  cod -fishing  on  the  lianks  of  New 
founilland.  The  edible  species  is  ovi|karous,  but  in 
/.  ni'fi.-i,  which  is  Unafly  common  neaier  liigh- 
waler  mark,  the  young  are  hatched  and  have  a 
hard  shell  before  they  li-a\i'  the  niotlier.  These 
sliells  are  apt  to  make  this  periwinkle  gritty,  ami 
therefore  it  Ls  not  used  as  hnni  .\mong  the  struc- 
tural characters  of  the  js-n^inkle  the  suli^tantial 
shell  of  few  whorls,  the  eloscly  littiug,  horny  o|hm-- 
culuni,  the  nearly  circular  shell  aperture  without 
any  siphon-notch  are  at  once  evident.  Spe<i»-s  of 
Littonna  occur  on  almost  all  coasts,  and  there  are 
alsHit  lialf  a  hundred  in  all.  It  should  be  care 
fully  notic«N|  that  the  periwinkle  is  often  called 
the  Wilk.  W  ulk,  or  Whelk  in  Scotland,  bat  it  ia 
not  nearly  related  to  the  true  whelks  (Poipois, 
Baeeinnm,  Ae.).  See  Wrblk. 

Perlziltes,  the  Canaanitea  of  GaUlaa  Saa 

Palkstine,  Vol.  VII.  p.  712. 

Perjury  the  crime  curMiiiitleil  hv  one  who, 
wlien  giving  e>  iiience  on  nath  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice,  or  liefore  ^unie  r.  in^titut*^!  authority 
of  the  same  kitid,  gi%es  e\  iiieiier  which  he  knows 
to  1h!  fal>e.  But  in  order  to  make  the  giving  of 
false  evidence  a  crime  the  evidence  must  Ihj  ma- 
terial— Le.  it  must  aflect  the  liecision  of  some 
qaertioa  before  the  ooarU  If  the  falsehood  ooearred 
aa  to  aoma  trilling  or  tnunataiial  fact  no  erima  ia 
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oommitted.  Moreover,  it  U  ntc&uMxy,  in  proving 
the  crime,  that  at  least  two  peraons  should  be  able 
to  testify  to  the  falsehood  of  the  matter,  to  tlutt 
tfaere  niif^ht  be  a  majority  of  oaths  on  the  matter — 
there  being  then  two  oathft  to  one.  Bnt  this  rule 
ia  Mtiflfied  though  both  witneases  do  not  testify  to 
one  point.  The  perjury  must  also  have  tMcen 
place  beiore  some  court  or  triban*!  whieli  had 
power  to  admintater  the  oath  <Me  Oath).  Though 
m  some  oourt«  affirmatioiw  are  allowod  ineiead  of 
oaths,  yet  the  punishment  for  false  affirmation  is 
mode  preciftcly  the  same  aw  for  falHe  wwwiriiij;.  Tin- 
punishment  for  perjury  wan,  Ixifore  tlie  CoiHiuest, 
ftometiiiici*  death  or  cutting  out  the  ton^^ue ;  |>er- 
jury  is  now  a  inixdeme&nour,  puniRhaLle  liy  iiu- 
jiri--oiiiii('iit  Nviih  liaril  lalxtur.  The  c.rinn' of  S'ulHir- 
nation  of  Perjury  i.e.  the  iKsrsuading  or  procuring 
a  {)ert«)n  to  give  false  dvidi-nci' — ih  aiHO  iiuiiixlnilile 
as  a  dintinct  ofl'ence  ;  if  th«f  ti\\ne  evidence  Lb  not 
jfiven  the  criiuf  Ih  iiicitement.  In  many  states  of 
the  American  Union  the  crime  of  falite  swearing, 
recoguified  by  common  law,  in  further  particularly 
defined  by  statute.  The  violation  of  an  oath  of 
offlea  ia  not  perjury  ;  nor  tea  false  affidavit  to  an 
aflooiiBt  rendered  to  an  adniiiiatcator  tedinically 
porjiuy.  Bor  false  evidence  III  depoaltkMB  taken  by 
consent  by  nnauthoriite<l  persons. 
Perkenlerft.  See  Molitccas. 

Perleb«r{f,  n.  town  of  tlie  Prus-nian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  8U  miles  NW.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  7825. 

Perllllc  Straetarck  <n  PMragraphy,  is  a 
etractnre  seen  in  some  vitreous  rockn.  These 
ndu  seem  aa  if  made  up  of  little  pearly  or 
enamel-like  spheroids,  each  of  which  ia  anbdinded 
into  a  nnmber  of  concentric  coata  fay  enrved  eraein, 
rovghly  parallel  to  ita  bonndaiy.  The  aipiheroidH 
nanally  he  peeked  between  reetiHnear  or  curved 
fiaeoree  that  traverse  the  rock  in  all  directions. 
Perlite  is  the  name  given  to  rocks  showing  this 
structure. 

Penn«  a  town  of  Ku.H-sia.  on  the  Kama,  by 
which  it  i.M  Hs.'>  mileM  XE.  of  Kazan.  It  is  (lie 
chief  seat  of  the  ext^-nnive  tmn.<«it  tra<Ie  betwei^n 
Euro|iean  KuMiia  and  Silx^ria,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
tanneries,  distilleries,  tiour-mills,  and  oil-works, 
and  a  go\'eruiMfnt  arttenal  and  cannon-fouri<lry. 
Pop.  35,729.  The  ffovtmment  has  an  area  of 
128,21 1  sq.  ni.  and  a  population  of  %71^W7»  and  ia 
exceptionally  rich  in  nunerala. 

FMnviMI  Sytlea*  In  Britain  thia  aetfaa  of 
atrata  reeta  nneonfanMihbr  inon  the  Carboniferous 
roeka.   It  oonaiati  of  the  following  groups : 

Upper  Red  flAXOiiToirBS,  cUya  aii<1  gyp*'""  (BO  to  100  feet 
thick  In  eut  of  Bnglaad ;  we»t  of  Pennine  ebsla,  WO  feet 
tJiickX 

MAOMmua  Lnnnon  (MM  to  em  KMC)  s  BaalMtain  nf 

arrmany. 

Marl  Slate  (about  80  fp<>t)  —  Kuiifrnwlili-fcr. 

Lower  iUs  axd  McrrriJCD  hAHoaTuKcs,  with  conglomerat*-)) 
aad  bfsseiM(nM  fMt  ia  Oumtarlaadj  in  tbs  «Mtof  Bnglsnd 
BOtorBrn»W)i=Roth1lfft«iKl«of  (i»nmny. 

The  Lower  He^l  Sanilsl<'Ui'^  are  u'li'iillx  d-'^r-], 
in  StJitlordshire,  ('liej«liiti\  ,iim1  l.iinra.-hire,  atui  liie 
Vale  of  FaU  u  in  \\  I'stmorlaml  and  (  iiinlMTland. 
Small  Afviu>.  i\lno  occur  in  the  sallevs  of  the  Nith 
and  Annan  and  in  .Ayrshire  ;  and  similar  areas 
ajijiear  in  the  dintrictH  of  Down,  Tyrone,  and 
Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  Ineccias  niot  with  in 
this  group  often  contain  erratics,  and  have  the 
general  aMftect  of  glacial  accuniulationR  ;  and  Sir  A. 
l<amnay  thought  they  prolwbly  indicate  the 
(xxMirrence  of  a  glacial  episode  m  the  Permian 
period.  In  the  Scottish  area  the  rocks  contain 
sheets  of  lava-fami  roeka  and  tnfla,  aaeociated  with 
whieh  are  BMU^y  email  llUed-np  voleank  vanta  or 
ueeka.  The  moat  important  member  of  the  over- 
bing  ffroope  is  tbe  Magnesian  limestone,  which  is 
the  cUef  repoaitory  of  Permian  foaails.   Many  ot 


its  beds  assume  curious  concretionaiy  fenaa,  na  ia 
well  Heen  on  the  ooeat  of  Durham. 

In  Uennany  the  Fmnian  oonsista  of  an  upper 
and  lower  groop— henee  tbe  system  is  oftatt  termed 
Dyaa— the  Zechstein  aad  Kupferachiefer  farming 
the  vpwrt  and  the  Rothliagende  the  lower  group. 
VolouBe  roeka  am  aaaoeintedwilk  the  latter.  The 
Kupfersehiefer  has  long  been  fanuNH  for  it«  ores  of 
copper  and  other  metals,  and  foantl  fishes ;  while 
associated  with  the  Zechstein  are  liedsi  of  anhydrite, 
g^■psum,  rock-8alt,  and  bituminous  shales.  In 
I  Kushia  the  sygtem  wcupiw*  an  area  of  more  than 
l.'i.fKKI  -tq.  in.  Itetween  Mowow  and  the  l"ral»».  It 
i.s  well  develo|ie<l  in  tlie  ;,'overnnient  of  Perm,  from 
which  it  ileriveH  it  name.  While  the  (Jerman  Dyas 
jire?-ent.-<  the  winie  ;,'enenil  feature;*  as  tbe  Permian 
of  Dnrhain  ami  the  eaet  of  England,  the  HuHnian 
ilevelojiinent  teyenildes  tliePermians  of  the  Midlands 
and  north-we.st  of  England — limestone  lieing  quite  a 
sulionlinate  format  ion,  antl  often  wanting.  Although 
there  is  commonly  an  unconformity  between  the 
Pennian  and  theCarlMuiifenms,  yet  m  aome  places, 
as  at  Autun  in  tbe  heart  of  France,  a  confomiable 
parage  is  traced  from  the  coabnieanureH  into  the 
Penman.  The  same  is  the  ca»e  in  North  America, 
where  in  the  western  part  of  that  continent  no 
liard  and  faat  line  eaa  oe  drawn  between  the  two 
systema— tbe  Garbonifarona  giadbating  upwards 
into  the  Ptamian. 

Life  of  the  Pieried.—lhB  Permian  atrata  aa  a 
whole  are  not  rich  in  fossils — the  red  sandstones 
which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  tbe  system  lieing 
for  the  most  part  iiarren.  Ah  i-ontrasted  with  the 
flora  of  the  CarlK>niferouB  perifid  that  of  the 
Permian  is  iioor  anil  meagre.  But  that  poverty 
may  be  only  apparent — tbe  conditionn  for  it« 
preservation  not  having  Wen  so  favitunihle  as 
durinj;  ( 'arlH1niferou^'  times.  It  may  Ih'  coiisidere<I 
a«  an  linpoverishe<i  cunt inuat ion  df  the  ("arhonifer- 
ouK  flora.  The  most  i<immon  plants  are  ferns  — 
Isith  herha<'eouf»  ami  arlH>ret*cent' — many  of  the 
genera  being  ( 'arlMiniferous,  while  others,  Huch  as 
Callipteris,  are  not  known  as  Carboniferous  forms. 
Conifers  were  likewiae  numerous,  especially  the 
yew-like  Wnlchiannd  theeone-bearing  I'llmannia. 
Trace8  of  what  some  snppaae  to  have  been  cycads 
( Nu'ggerathia)  are  met  «rith  in  Permian  strata. 
Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  many  characteristic 
Palieozoic  types  died  out  in  Permian  times,  such 
aa  tbe  ^Noodendraida.  Sigillarioida,  and  Cala- 
mttea.  The  animal  Ufa  of  the  period  ia  some- 
what better  wBiee—ted ;  bnt  it  too  appear*  im- 

IMveriahed  when  eontraated  with  tnat  which 
lonriahed  in  the  preceding  Carlioniferous  period. 
We  note  that  rugose  corals,  ho  abundant  m  the 
ohler  Palreozoic  rm-kt*,  are  verj'  sparingly  met 
with  in  Permian  strata;  even  tabulate  forms  are 
feebly  rei>res<'nt«'d.  Polyzoa  are  fairly  numerous 
in  the  Magnesian  limestnni'.  Amon;,'st  bra<-liiii- 
ImhIs  the  more  al>undaiit  ty]>es  are  survival!,  fium 
the  '  "arlM>nifen)n8,  as  I'rodueta,  Spirifera,  Stropha- 
losia.  I  ,anu']lil)ran<  li>  are  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  iiriwhiopcsls,  common  forms  l>eing  Schi/odus, 
Hakevellia,  (Jervjllia,  \c.  ( Jasteropmls  (Murchi- 
s4)nia,  Pleurotoniaria)  an-  fiH>bly  represented,  an<l 
the  name  is  the  case  with  the  cephaloiHsIs  (  Nautilus, 
Ortboceras,  Cyrtocer«.s ).  It  is  wortliy  of  note  that 
the  trilobitee  are  reprteented  by  one  form 
(Phillipsia) — tbe  last  appearance  of  that  emi- 
nently Palieoaoie  order.  Among  the  tishea  the 
principal  genera  are  Palieoniacns  and  Platysomns. 
Amphibians  seem  to  have  aboonded  ;  they  are  all 
labninthodonta  (AidiegoHwma,  Branchioeaunu, 
FNoaauraa).  At  thia  fioriion  true  reptiles  (Pro- 
teroHWzne)  make  their  earliest  appearance. 

In  moRt  parte  of  Europe  where  Permian  strata 
are  developed  they  rest  nnconfonnably  on  Carbon- 
iferaua  and  other  rocks,  from  which  it  is  evident 
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that  towards  the  close  of  Carboniferoiu  tinier  con- 
oiderable  enrth-mavciuento  took  place.  These 
caufted  the  sea  to  diiwppear  from  wide  regions  in 
Euru|»e,  nml  re«iulted  eventiiftUy  in  tb«  iwUtioQ  of 
certain  areas,  which  thus  beoune  inlftod  MM  or 
nit  lakes.  In  these  latter  mottled  aandKtones, 
itolomitic  limestones,  rock-salt,  and  gj-pstim  were 
Moamalatod,  «o  thai  the  oonditiona  wera  noitevoar- 
•ble  to  life.  Onv  or  num  raeh  {nfamd  mm  MWtd 
Iai:ge  arean  of  what  is  now  central  Eoglaad,  md 
extended  into  ftonthem  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Similar  lar^  inland  seas  existed  in  middle 
and  eaateni  Europe.  The  strata  accumnlated  in 
such  basins  show  plentiful  footprints  and  other 
indicatioiiti  of  Hhallow-water  conditions,  such  w 
worm-tracks,  sun-cracks,  riiii)  (attin^^s,  and  ripple- 
markA — evitlence  which  indicaif-*  timt  the  level  of 
the  lakes  was  often  abnormally  lowero"!  iliirin^j  drj' 
!,<.Ni.s<niH.  lcn\in^'  \vid*»  tracts  exjuwecl  over  which 
cniwltNl  anneliil.s.  ani|iluliiH!u-*,  and  reptile!*.  Volcanic 
acliuti  was  rife  iu  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  it 
has  been  Huegested  that  the  abundant  and  well- 
preserved  fisn  remains  which  occur  in  the  Kupfer- 
schiefer  may  have  been  poisoned  by  the  sudtlen 
influx  of  mineral  spring  connected  iA-ith  the 
volcanic  dintarbancew  of  the  time.  Some  of  the 
inland  »iea<»  may  li.ivp  bad  occasional  connection 
with  tht  oiM-n  s.-ji  f4<r  lon^^er  or  .shorter  periods,  as, 
for  example,  during  the  formation  of  iba  thicker 
foMiliferoaa  luoentones-  But,  takea  m  &  whole, 
th«  general  ehanwter  of  tfaa  atntta  i«  that  of 
MconralatioM  formed  in  inland  The  elimate 
of  the  period,  so  far  as  one  cnn  judge  from  the 
aapect  of  flora  and  fauna,  was  proimbly  mild  and 
uenial.  Nevertheless  the  occurrence  of  coarse 
breccias,  with  their  scratche^l  st4>ne8  and  erratics, 
in  the  Permian  of  liritain  and  the  roiitirient.  fincl 
the  similar  a|>|>earancc«  met  with  in  ntratii,  which 
are  helu've<i  to  be  of  t!ie  -^aiiie  np-.  in  India, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  seem  bard  to  explain 
without  tbe  agency  of  floating  iee. 

Pernilsslv*'  Bill.        Lor.\i.  OiTrns*. 

PeriuutatlouH  aud  Coiubtiiiitioiii*.  A 

combination,  in  Matliematica,  is  a  selecti<m  of  a 
numlier  of  objects  from  a  given  set  of  object«, 
without  anv  regard  to  the  onler  in  which  they  are 
placed.  T[ie  objects  are  called  elements,  and  the 
combinations  are  dividetl  into  classes,  according  to 
the  number  of  element*  in  each.  Let  the  inven 
ehsmentM  i>e  tha  fmir  lettera  m,  6,  Ci  d;  tiM  wuury 
combinations,  or  aelections  of  twc>,  are  <ii|  «ie»  mi^ 
U,  bd,  ed—tix  in  all ;  tbe  oomUnatioMof  tiMa  we 
,aae,  oW,  aed,  bed— timt  in  alt ;  while  there  is  wsBy 
one  eombinatioD  of  fonr— vii.  ofedL 

Permutation,  again,  bM  reference  to  ttie  onler  of 
arrangement ;  thna,  the  two  elements,  n  and  b,  may 
stand  06  or  ba,  bo  that  every  combination  of  two 
^ives  two  permutations :  the  three  elements,  a,  6, 
ami  '-,  may  .-^tanii  ubr,  itrh,  hac,  bra,  cab,  cba,  one 
coiubiuiit ion  of  tliree  tlius  affording  six  permuta- 
tions. Till-  coinliinationM  of  any  onler  with  all 
their  permat^itionH  are  call e<i  the  I'nruitious.  For- 
mulas  are  given  in  work^  of  alp-hra  for  caleiilatin},' 
the  number  of  j»eriniitations  or  coinhiiiations  iu  any 
given  case.  Sunpoae  .•<e\  en  lottery  tiekets  marked 
1,  2,  3,  to  7,  and  that  two  are  to  b<e  drawn  ;  if  it  is 
asked  how  many  poAsible  pairs  of  numben  there 
are,  this  is  a  question  of^  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  seven  elements,  two  together,  which  la 
found  to  be  '21.  If  we  want  to  know  how  many 
timea  the  same  seven  jten^ons  coold  ali  down 
to  tnble  together  with  a  different  arrangement 
«Mk  time,  thin  is  to  ask  how  many  pennntationa 
levoB  obieeta  admit  of,  and  the  fonnnla  ^Hvcm 
7x6xSk4k8xSs  SOMl  The  theory  of  (.rob- 
abillties  i«  foanded  on  the  laws  of  combination. 
Thoa,  in  the  eaM  of  drawing  two  tieketa  out  ol 


seven,  since  there  are  21  poMible  pain,  the  diance 
or  probability  of  drawing  any  particular  pair  is  1  in 
'  21,  or  Vf.  In  working  out  questions  in  'combtna- 
tiona '  advantage  ia  «ften  taken  of  the  fact  that, 
whatever  nnnber  of  eleroenta  be  taken  from  a  group 
to  form  a  combination,  tbe  number  10  givw  the 
same  number  of  combinations ;  thna,  tbe  nmnlMr  of 
eombinations  of  10  elementa  Utn^  tegelb«r»  b  tha 
aame  m  that  of  10  elementa  together. 

Pernambn'co,  Hkcife,  tli«'  ituMie^^t  waiMirt 
of  north  Brazil,  stands  at  the  easternuiu»t  point  of 
tlie  coji.it,  in  8°  3'  S.  lat.  It  coasi.its  of  three 
porlionK,  connected  bv  hnA^^—Ktrtfr  ('the  reef  ) 
pmper,  a  Dutoii  looking:  ipiarter,  with  narrow, 
winditij;  strwts,  the  cliief  seat  of  coninieree,  on 
|»cuinsiila  ;  .SV//(  A  iititnio.  a  inixlern  ijnarter.  w  ith 
straight,  wide  streets,  on  an  island  betwc«n  the 
|>eninNula  and  the  mainland  :  and  Boa  Vitia,  where 
are  tbe  merehanta'  villas,  on  the  mainland.  The 
prineipal  bnUdinga  and  public  institutions  embrace 
two  arsenals,  an  observatory,  the  palaco  of  the 
Bishop  of  Olinda  (8  miles  to  the  north),  a  law 
school,  Ac  The  harl»our  is  formed  by  a  reef  lying 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  with  an 
oneniog  for  v«Mela  drawiiw  10  feet  of  water.  In 
1889  a  «nntinntwM  made  wr  the  deepening  of  the 
barlxmr,  tim  oonetraetlon  «f  additional  qoayfl* 
docks,  and  a  new  breakwater.  In  the  meantime 
niail-Nteainero  load  and  unload  by  means  of  lightore 
from  the  outor  (expooed)  i-oadstoad.  Cottons, 
luachinerj',  and  tobacco  are  manufactured,  and 
shipbuilding  is  enrried  on.  There  is  a  lighthouse 
in  the  harlxnir,  >vhiili  is  ilefemled  hy  fitrti«.  The 
prineijial  e\|H)it»  Hti;iai  antl  eotttiri,  with  nini, 
liiile'.,  <lye  womls,  &c. ;  tlie  ]irini  ipal  ini]K)rt-'>  are 
cotUtuH  and  woollens,  fitth  atui  uieui.  \ e;.'eialiles, 
minerals,  wines,  &c.  Tbe  fomier  lluctnate  in  ^alue 
lietween  £1,417.000  (1888)  and  nearlx  four  times 
that  sum  (1880),  the  fluctuations  dei  eniiinu-  upon 
the  sugar  and  cotton  vro\m ;  the  inipurts  averaiie 
from  one  to  two  millions  sterling.  England,  the 
United  States,  and  France  have  tAe  largest  shares 
in  this  trade,  England  supplying  aboot  one-half  of 
the  import*  and  taking  lietween  one  balf  and  une- 
third  of  tbe  exports.  Top.  (l87Nj  lM.4l):t;  (18.^8, 
an  etttimat«)  130,000.  Reofe  was  founded  by  tbe 
S|>aniard8  in  the  aeoond  balf  of  the  16th  century. 
Sir  JaniM  Laaeaater  cantarad  it  in  IMS,  and  the 
Dutch  in  I6SQ1  The  other  two  quarters,  MaQrita< 
stad  (now  San  Antonio)  and  Scbonnzigt  (Boa 
Vista),  were  laid  out  by  the  Dutch  Cbant  Alaurice 
in  IfiSO.  The  Portuguese  captured  the  town  in 
lfi54. — The  prfmnrr  has  a  hot,  moist  climate ;  pro- 
duces sugar  and  cotton  ;  and  has  an  area  of  4V).ti25 
H<|.  m.andapop.of(1872)841..'»39:  (lH.H,si  l.lio.sai. 
I..ar<:e  portions  of  the  inteiior  still  remain  in  a 
stjite  of  namre,  uiK'u!(i\ aitii  and  TOvere<l  with 
for»'st-H. 

Pernambiico  Wood.  See  Ukazil-wood. 

PeniOW  (Ger.  Pmiaw),  a  seaport  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  of  Rusaia,  standa  al  the  mouth 
of  tbe  river  Pemow,  at  tbe  ncrtheni  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Rin,  100  milea  N.  ef  Riga  ancT  80 
W.  of  Dor]>at.  nesides  linseed  and  barley,  it  shi|ia 
large  quantities  of  flax,  principally  to  Great  Britain. 
Tbe  t*>tal  ex|>orl«  average  £526.000  per  annum 
I  tM'i.l.iKKi  fordax);  the  imports  1  herrinj,'x,  i-oal, 
aud  cheniica)  manure)  only  some  £ti60O.  Pop. 

I2.9ia    The  iiniv.'t^ity  of  Dorpat  WM  ctalioDad 

here  from  Iti^lt  to  1710. 

P<^r011»e.    See  La  Perousk. 

Pcr^wn***  Jftnv  .1  AMES  Stewart,  was  bom  at 
Biudwnn  in  Bengal,  .Mjoch  13,  1823,  of  a  family  of 
Hnguonot  origin.  He  had  biaedocation  at  Norwich 
grammar-MbMl  and  at  Corpaa  Chrlatf  College, 
Cambridge,  oanriad  off  many  priiea  for  tbeologieal 
knowledge  nnd  Hahrsw,  MmdM  tho  MemWki 
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Latin  eosnv,  grndnated  B.A.  in  1845,  and 
eliH-t4?<l  Follow  of  his  college  in  1H49.  He  was 
afterwards  eximiiiifr  for  the  claMiical  tri|>a«,  select 
irciKlier,    Hulseon    lecturer   (IH6.S),    ami  Laiiy 


ir;;aret'»  preacher;  |)nifc<«fM>r  in  Kin-rV  rollege, 
I^iiidon  ;  ami  fn»in  1S('>'2  till  1^72  vi.  i- pi iiicipal 
of  St  Daviil'-*  ('oll''^;e,  I^atnpeler.  Later  he  wh.h  pre- 
le<  tor  in  Tli<«ilu;,'\  anil  Fellow  of  Trinity  (  ul I. '^^i-, 
('am bridge  ;  jirfiu'lior  at  the  < 'lmi>»'l  liuyal.  W  liit*-- 
hal!  :  and  canon  re>iidentiary  of  Llanilatl'  from 
1869  to  1878,  when  he  wiv*  ,i]i]Miinted  Ucan  of 
I'eterlMirough.  Alreaily,  --itiri-  1H75,  he  hiul  lieen 
also  HulHean  prr)fe»>tor  of  Divinity  at  Cainl)rid);t', 
and  an  honorary  rhanlain  to  the  (^ueen.  In  1891 
he  aucoeeded  I>r  Phitpott  aa  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Dr  Petowne  is  a  aonnd  Hebrew  scholar,  sat 
thmn^hout  in  the  Company  for  the  rsvision  of 
the  OKi  Testament,  and  has  been  gMMial  «ditor 
ol  the  admimble  aeirica  of  abort  eomrawteriea 
famiiDg  'Tho  OwnMdga  BiUo  for  Behooliw'  Hit 
principal  irark  li  Ui  mnmmtKry  on  the  Btai  ^ 
Ftatm*  {%  voliL  1884-40),  a  masterpiece  ol  oxo- 
^tfaal  Mniee.  Beside«  nemton!i  and  eontribntions 
to  roagaztnes.  other  works  are  his  Hulsean  Lectarea 
on  lm,iiortii/it;/  ( 1888),  and  Lampeter  and  Llandaff 

Perpondinillir,  the  name  tjiven  to  the  stvle 
of  Gotluc  arcliitecture  in  Eugland  which  saoceeded 
tha  Oaoomteil  afyla.  li  pnvailad  fram  about  tlw 


Win«bMter  Cathedral— Nave,  looking  wwt. 

end  of  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  was  thus  oontcniiKjrary  with  the 
Flamlwyant  atylo  in  Fcance.    Theae  stylw  Lave 


mach  in  common,  but  they  derive  their  names 
from  the  features  pecniiar  to  eaoh.  Thus,  the 
Flamltovant  (fi-v.)  is  distinjnu«l>t*<l  by  the  (lowing 
lines  of  its  tracery  ;  whilst  tin-  l'<'r|H>iiilicular  is 
remarkable  for  its  ntitr  aii'l  rectilinear  line**.  The 
linen  of  the  wimlow  trncery  nn'  cliii  ily  vertical,  and 
the  miillions  are  frei|iie?it  l\  eros.M'11  Ity  transonm  or 
horizontal  bars.  Tin-  niou'.iiinjjw  are  usually  thin  and 
hard.  The  name  feelin;:  jiervadeH  tlie  other  features 
of  the  style;  the  buttn'n>e.s,  piers,  towers,  &c.  are 
all  drawn  up  and  attenuatetl.  and  |)resent  in  their 
»iliallow  recesses  and  nieaijre  lines  a  f^n*at  contrast 
to  the  deep  shadows  and  Indd  niouldin)(s  of  the 
earlier  ^tyle?*.  The  art  of  ina»iinrv  was  well  under- 
stood during  the  Perpendicular  fK>riiHl,  and  the 
vaulting  was  admirably  built.  I'an  tracery  Vault- 
ing (q.v.)  belongs  to  this  style.  The  depressed  or 
fonr-centre  arch  is  another  of  its  peculiar  features. 
In  doorways  th«  ansbed  bead  ia  fraqaontly  enckoed 
in  a  stj^uare  paad  ovw  tho  anh,  witb  spaadnb 
containing  aluold^  qoatnfoQi,  Ac  Panelling  was 
also  much  used,  tne  walls  being  frequently  almost 
entirely  covere«l  with  it,  as  in  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel 
at  Westminster.  There  are  nianv  well  known 
buildings  of  this  style.  Most  of  '  coHit.iw  at 
Oxford  and  Camliridge  belong  to  it,  ami  in  ulmoMt 
every  cathedral  and  church  of  iinjiortance  there 
are  some  specimens  of  it — e.j;.  ^^'illialll  of  Wyke- 
hamV  nave  at  Winchester  1 1|  \  V  ()^"'n  timber- 
r<Hifs  are  very  common  in  the  l'er|K'nilicular  style, 
and  are  amongst  the  i>ecuUar  and  beautiful  features 
of  the  architecture  of  England.  The  roof  of  West- 
niinster  Hall,  built  by  RScbaid  IL,  ic  tba  laigCIt 
example  ever  ereote<l. 

i*erpetual  €ure«  See  Curate,  Vicab. 

Perp«tnal  Hotfon.  Formerly  the  attanpta 
made  to  'square  the  circle'  leil  to  an  enormous 
waste  of  time  till  mathematicians  proved,  by 
reneatad  and  nnaasailable  methotls,  that  the  cir- 
cular area  cannot  possibly  be  expresaed  in  terms 
of  the  diameter  or  radius.  It  lojpcally  follows  from 
the  definition  of  a  circle  that  it  is  a  plane  figure 
which  does  not  admit  of  ))eing  squared.  In  the 
.same  way,  to  all  who  have  understood  the  wonls 
/((/■(  '  and  iii'ftiiiii,  it  follow.'*  from  the  delinition  of 
a  niacliine  tliat  it  dix-w  not  admit  of  Iwinj;  'per- 
petual,' or  .self-movcii.  F,\ery  machine  i.s  con- 
structed to  transmit  motion  or  force.  The  machine, 
furthi-r,  modilies  the  t riUisoiitted  force,  so  a-s  to 
overcome  certain  resistjitnes,  Mome  •useful'  and 
some  'prejudicial.'  In  every  instance  the  motion 
of  the  machine  is  ileriviil  from  without,  and  the 
energy  so  conveyed  i>i  to  l»e  at  once  referre*!  to 
muscular  action,  or  the  weight  of  falling  Mater, 
or  a  current  of  air,  or  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
or  some  other  natural  power.  Some  such  force  in 
at  once  iniplie«l  by  the  action  of  any  machine, 
whether  the  motion  is  oidy  commencing  or  has 
continned  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  an  onlinary 
clock,  for  example,  action  is  due  to  the  muscular 
force  expended  In  colling  a  spring  or  raising  a  weight 
The  aight  of  motion  in  wnaeU  or  leveia  eompels 
us  to  believe  that  foree  haa  been  exerted  u|>on 
them,  and  that  they  are  merely  vehiclea  for  trans- 
mitting it.  The  machine  has  gained  so  much 
motion  anil  cner;;y.  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
some  eMcrior  aj^'ent.  The  ijuantily  of  force  in 
exist!  ni  1-  1"  iii^'  lixid,  no  new  stock  can  lie  create«l, 
ami  therefore  a  -i-lf  nniN  in;;  machine  is  absuni  even 
in  name.  The  |piartiral  en^-inf  cr  knows  that  the 
force  of  hi.i  sleaio  i  ii;.;ine  is  exactly  in  proportion 
t4)  the  annnint  of  l  o.il  l.iirned  hour  -i.e.  the  work 
de]>ends  on  the  consumption  of  heat.  If  the  mechan- 
ical force  produced  is  in  excess,  however  sniall,  of 
its  e<|uivalent  (mea.»urtil  by  the  coal  burned),  then 
)H>r|>etua]  motion  would  lie  at  last  found,  liecause 
then  the  engine  would  be  generating  foree— Le. 
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giving  out  more  than  was  derive*!  from  the  heat  of 
the  coal.  T)iiK,  of  course,  in  iniiKimible  ;  it  \»  from 
the  inexhaustible  stores  of  nature  alone,  such  as 
fire,  water,  wind,  chemical  action,  and  electricity, 
that  force  is  derived  to  fpve  motion  to  any  machine 
whatever.  loHtead  uf  jmKlncinK  more  force  than  it 
han  received,  and  so  faying  up  a  stock  of  energy' 
which  might  render  it  '  |)erpetual,'  every  machine 
must  in  ittt  results  show  lefts  enorg>'  than  has  l>een 
tranHmitte^i  to  iU  Some  of  the  machine's  work 
is  always  spent  on  friction  and  the  atmospheric 
resiatance,  so  that  it  cannot  give  out  all  the  force 
that  was  put  in. 

A  '  simple  pen<lulnm  '  swinging  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  or  a  top  sninnin^  there,  mi^ht  illustrate 
the  terra  Perpetual  Motion,  if  friction  could  be 
avoided.  Neither  of  thette,  however,  could  becallcti 
a  perpetual  machine.  Give  the  top  some  work  to  do 
by  putting  it  in  gear,  sav,  with  a  wheel  or  a  crank, 
and  speedily  its  motion  slackens ;  which  proves  that, 
for  a  'macliine,'  new  force  is  constantly  re<iuire(i 
from  without,  ei>[>ecially  if  anything  more  than 
more  motion  in  re4|iiired.  In  the  wonls  of  the 
French  Academy  {Hutoire,  1775) :  '  Neglecting 
friction  and  resiNtance  (of  the  air),  a  l»ody  to  which 
motion  has  been  given  will  retain  it  for  ever,  but 
only  on  condition  that  it  does  not  act  on  other 
bodies ;  and  the  only  {>erpetual  motion  possible, 
even  on  thi»  hy{>othesi8,  would  be  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  the  devisers.  .  .  .  Numerous  mechanics 
who  might  have  been  of  great  service  have  wasted 
(on  this  kind  of  research)  their  means,  time,  and 
talents.' 

The  mere  enumeration  of  all  the  chief  attempt* 
made  in  various  countries  to  contrive  a  self-mov- 
ing machine  would  lie  tedious.  We  shall  only 
note  some  typical  cases  in  each  class.  In  one 
class  of  so-called  perpetual  machines  the  essential 
part  was  a  wheel  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
with  several  movable  weights  so  distributed  round 
the  rim  as  apparently  to  act  always  more  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  and  thu.s  continue  the  revolu- 
tion. One  of  these  was  by  the  ingenious  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  and  is  descrilted  in  his  Century  of 
Inventions  as  having  been  tried  in  the  Tower  l>ef<»re 
the  kin^  and  court.  On  the  same  principle  was 
Jackson  8  machine  shown  in  fig.  1.  In  other 
attempts  of  this  class  the  side  of  the  wheel  was 
divide*!  symmetrically  into  cells  with  curved  sides, 
each  cell  holding  a  ball  which  rolled  about  as  the 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  Z 


revolution  took  place,  so  that  the  IniIIs  should, 
by  being  further  from  the  centre,  act  more  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  an  shown  in  tig.  2.  A 
foreign  instance,  described  in  a  letter  to  Newton  as 
an  nndoubtwl  success,  was  that  of  Orlfyreus.  con- 
sisting of  a  large  wheel  covereil  with  canvas.  When 
set  in  motion  the  speed  increajtcd  till  it  rcAchetl  a 
rate  of  twenty-five  revolutions  a  minute  ;  ami  wlicn 
sealed  up  by  the  Elector  of  Cassel  it  was  found 
at  the  end  o}  two  months  to  lie  moving  as  rapidly 
as  ever.  We  must  of  course  assume  the  existence 
of  some  im|Misition  in  this  and  more  recent  cases. 


In  another  class  of  self-moving  machines  water 
or  mercur\'  l*ecame  the  prime  motor,  and  was  some- 
times used  in  defiance  of  the  most  elementary  laws 
of  hydrostatics.  One  of  these  consist*^!  essentially 
of  a  large  vrasel  having  a  curved  tuln*  leading  from 
the  lN>ttom  up  one  side  an<l  liending  over  the  brim. 
The  inventor  actually  concluded  that  the  great 
weight  of  the  liiiuiil  in  the  vessel  when  full,  or 
nearly  so,  must  force  the  liquid  in  the  tube  up 
higher  than  the  edge  of  tne  vessel,  and  thus 
cause  a  perpetual  circulation. 

Another  class  deftended  on  magnetic  action,  such 
as  Bishop  Wilkins's  incline<l  plane  up  which  an  iron 
ball  was  drawn  in  a  groove  by  the  attraction  of  a 
loa<Istone fixe«l at  the  top  (fig.  3).  liefore  reaching 
the  loadstone  the  ball  was  ingeniously  intended  to 
fall  through  a  hole  in  its  [lath  on  tit  a  curving  incline 
beneath,  and  thus  be  conveyed  by  a  secona  groove 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  inclined  plane,  in  oraer  to 
recommence  its  upward  journey  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances.  The  bishop  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  magnetic  action  would  also  tend  to 
prevent  a  fall  ;  but  for  that  fallacy,  he  had  come 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


as  near  success  as  the  laws  of  nature  f>eniiit. 
In  Addeley's  perpetual  motion  the  wheel  was 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  ma^ets,  proje<*ling  like 
teeth  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  having  the 
S  iwles  all  towanls  the  centre  (fig.  4).  Four 
larger  fixe<i  magnets  were  <lispo8e<I  outside  the 
wheel,  two  of  which  at  opiKisite  i>oints  of  the  cir- 
cumference pretiented  their  S  poles  to  attract  the 
revolving  magnets,  while  half-way  U>tween  them 
the  other  two  presenter!  their  N  poles  to  retanl 
them.  All  the  four  magnets,  however,  actetl 
against  the  inventor's  purpose,  as  well  as  in  the 
direction  which  he  intended.  In  fact,  if  mapietic 
action  or  gravity  could  Iw  temjM>rarily  nullified  in 
a  jiarticular  direction  (as  light  is  by  interposing  an 
opHi|ue  InkIv)  the  problem  of  peqietual  motion 
could  imme<fiately  Vie  solved. 

Innumerable  patents  have  l>een  taken  oat  for 
magnetic  anil  electric  machines,  but  in  the  principle 
of  each  some  fallacy  lurks,  <lue  to  a  miscunception 
of  the  laws  of  force- transmission.  A  typical  case 
is  an  electric  machine  driven  by  a  gas-engine 
where  the  latter  is  heated  by  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  the  electricity  pro<hice<l ;  just  as  if  a 
steam-engine,  for  example,  could  lie  heatcHl  bv  the 
friction  o?  certain  Isnlies  set  in  motion  by  itself. 

Some  intelligent  and  practical  pri>|>oMils  have 
from  time  to  time  lieen  maile  to  utilise  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tides  as  the  motive  ]iower  of  machinea 
These,  however,  should  not  l>e  classed,  as  is  some- 
times done,  uniler  tho*«e  nanictl  '  jioriK'tnal,'  since 
the  supply  of  |K)wer  is  oV>vi«»usly  derive<l  from  a 
natural  »«)urce— the  moon's  attraction  combined 
with  the  earth's  liaily  rotalicm.  A  tide-mill,  ex- 
actly as  a  water-mill  or  windmill,  is  entirely 
dependent  on  an  outwani  sujiply  of  i>ower,  and 
can  in  no  sense  lie  tenned  s«-lf  iin)ving  or  '  jier- 
|H'tnal.'  Ultimately,  of  conrsie,  all  tiic  forms  of 
natural  energj-  are  to  lie  referretl  to  the  sun,  the 
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with  seven  rows  of  aeato  that  could  seat  SOOO,  in 
which  miimde  playa  were  pegrfoniied  of  old.  See 
works  by  HutMn  (18M)  and  Tnbwqj  (8tli  ed. 

1884). 

Perranlt*  Charles,  immovtal  as  Hbm  antlior 

of  '  Pubs  in  Booto,'  'Cinderella,'  and  'Bluebeard,' 
was  born  at  Fari«,  January  12,  16*28,  the  youngest 
of  an  advocated  four  hiuih.  whm  Kent  at  nine  to 
the  College  de  Bt'auvaiH,  but  nuarrellwl  with  liis 
miwtfrs,  and  htwl  the  rent  «»f  Iuh  ('<hu-.it ion  It-i't  to 


source  of  planetary  force  ai  well  as  life,  whatever 
be  their  modifieatiooa.  See  H.  IKraiu,  Ptrpetuum 
Mobile:  Seank  fbr  M/motim  Ammt  (UMritB. 

1861-70). 

Perpetuity,  in  English  law,  means  an  arrange- 

rn.  iit  whereby  pn>i>erty  in  tie<l  up— i.e.  reniiere<l 
inalienable — for  all  time  or  for  a  very  long  ikticmI. 
Tfsiiitors  and  settlers  Imv.-  ahvayn  Vn^en  teniittetl 
by  family  pride  to  restrain  tlii'ir  xnooeKHors  irom 
parting  with  settled  property,  t  siicriiilly  land  ;  but 
the  policy  of  the  law  requirtu  tliat  owners  .i«liould 
lie  free  to  (lisi>it-.f  I  if  tlii'ir  iiro|H.'rty,  and  peq>etuiti^'^ 
are  sternly  oiscouraged.  Land  wn**  fornierly  tied 
up  by  meant*  of  Entails  (q.v.)  and  by  the  creation 
oi  remainders,  but  these  forma  of  disfXMition  were 
brought  within  strict  rule.  Trusts  were  then  used 
to  evade  the  rules  of  common  law,  but  the  equity 
oourte  gradually  evolved  a  rule  that  property  ahoald 
not  b«  tied  ap  unless  for  tlie  live*  or  pemons  in 
being  and  twen^'OiM  vmn  beyond  ;  any  disposi- 
tion which  may  pondlily  potlfoiw  the  vesting  of 
property  beyond  that  pmod  b  vmd.  The  rale 
left  a  settler  free,  by  selecting  the  lives  of  young 
persons,  to  tie  up  his  property  for  eighty  or  ninety 
jmn.  TImUm«m»«  a  Londoii  banker, 'attempted 
to  euMts  an  fanmenM  fertnne  by  directing  that 
the  income  of  his  propertv  should  go  on  accumulat- 
ing during  the  live*  of  his  children,  grandchildren, 
and  groat  grandchildren,  lixin^  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  and  for  twenty-one  years  lH>yond.  Tlii«  le<l 
to  the  pa-sMiti;;  iif  what  ix  called  the  Thellusson  Act 
in  l.H<Kj;  the  act  restrict:-*  accunuilation  of  income 
(except  for  payment  i>l  liditH.  i  tu  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  Imni  the  lieatli  of  the  .settler,  or 
someotli'T  of  the  limited  periinls  descrilKnl  in  the 
act.  It  i.'<  to  lie  observed  that  trusts  for  jmblic  and 
charitable  pnqxwes  are  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
within  the  8co|>o  of  the  law  against  perpetuities. 
In  the  United  States  the  rules  developed  by  the 
English  courts  have  been  generally  atlopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  law;  eovand  States  have  l^pslated  on 
the  subject,  and  in  sooM  oases  the  local  Uw  s^kinst 
perpetuities  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  state 
constitution. 

Perpiini&IU  ^  town  of  France,  ami  a  fortress 
of  the  hrst  rank  (dept.  I'yrenees-Orientales  i,  Htiuids 
on  the  river  T6t,  7  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
40  by  rail  S.  of  Narlnmne,  an<l  17  from  tlitt  Sjianisb 
front  ier.  It  commands  the  passes  of  the  Ka^tern 
Pyrenees,  and  is  ilefended  on  the  suiitli  by  acit-iulel, 
which  enclo^^i  s  the  old  castle  of  the  ('ounts  of 
Koussilloii,  and  by  a  detatdied  fort.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  the  houses  of  semi- Moorish  con- 
stniction,  and  show  evidences  of  Spanish  influence. 
The  cathe<lral  (begun  in  1324),  the  Moorish-Gothic 
dotli  hall  or  bourse  ( 1896),  the  town-bouse  ( 1692), 
the  building  of  the  former  university  ( 1349-Frencli 
Bevolution ),  the  (lalace  of  justice,  and  a  cudlege 
are  the  principal  public  bnildings  and  inatitatioiis. 
Good  red  wine  is  made,  sheep  and  sUkwomw  are 
brsdt  vflgstaUes  and  fruit  grown,  bmndy  dirtilled, 
alolli  wovsn,  and  oorks  eat ;  and  then  Is  a  good 
tnida  in  wine,  spirits,  wool,  oork-hork,  oil,  cHith, 
and  dlk.  As  capital  of  the  former  county  of 
RonssUlon  Perpignan  was  in  the  hainls  of  the  kings 
of  Aragon  from  1172  to  ito  capture  by  France  in 
1475;  it  was  restored  to  Spain  in'  149;?;  Imt 
Richelieu  ri»took  it  in  1642,  and  Franco  has 
posseme*!  it  ever  since.    Pop.  ( 1891 )  31,432. 

Perranzabuloe  ('Perran  in  the  sands'),  a 
Comi-sh  coast  parish,  10  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Truro. 
The  rude  little  stone  oratory  (25  by  12|  feet)  of  St 
Finn,  who  was  sent  to  Cornwall  by  St  Patrick  in 
the  5th  century,  had  been  buried  la  the  sands  for  a 
thousand  yean,  when  it  was  diseovwed  in  18SS ; 
It  ii  piobalibr  the  earliest  aeelesjasMasl  straetnre  in 
Evglaad.  Fwiaa  Boand  is  a  drenlar  encloeore. 


chance.  He  studied  law  fitfully,  and  took  his 
lii  ciise  at  Orleans  in  1651,  but  soon  tired  of  the 
humdrum  routine  of  the  jirofession,  and  filled  from 
lfi.VI  till  166-4  nil  t-asv  jmsl  muler  his  lirotlicr,  the 
Keceiver-p'neral  iit  I'ariM.  In  Itititi  be  liecatno  a 
kind  of  Hci-retary  or  assistant  to  Colbert  in  matters 
of  architecture  and  art  generally*,  and  for  twenty 
years  enjoyed  a  salary,  tf  not  his  mii8t«r'8  friena- 
ship  throughout,  while  b^v  his  influence  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Aca<U-my  in  1671.  His  poem.  'Le 
Sitele  de  Louis  XIV.,'  read  to  the  Academy,  and 
Bollean^  angry  criticisms  thereon,  opened  up  the 
famous  and  foolish  dispute  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  sadsnts  and  moderns;  to  the 
modem  eanse  PemMlt  OOlltributed  Us  ambitioBS 
but  poorly  argued  FunlMt  dm  Aneimt  et  dm 
Modinut  (4  vols.  168^-06).  The  same  quarrsi 
inspired  hb  iioget  det  Hommu  TUvstret  du  SMt 
de  Louis  XIV.  (2  vols,  folio,  102  portraits;  1696- 
1700),  the  la)>oiir  of  his  latest  yearn.  He  died 
May  16.  I70;j.     His  .Vi'moirr.t  a]i]ieare<l  in  1769. 

All  his  \\riiin).;s  would  alreiuly  have  lieen  for- 
gotten lint  fur  the  ha|i]>y  insiiiration  which 
prompte<l  him  to  publish  in  1697  his  eight  inimit 
able  jiinse  fail  V  tales,  the  Htjttoires  ou  Conte*  du 
l'niift.1  l'(t»!if,  with  the  title  on  the  fnmtispiece  of 
'Contes  de  Ma  Mere  L'Oye. '  These  liad  alrt>ady 
aiijM-arisi  anonymously  from  1696  to  1697  in  Moct- 
jens"  Jirrneil,  a  little  miscellany  publisheil  at  the 
Hague  since  1694.  The  same  volume  contained  a 
reprint  of  tlirnc  tales  in  verse  by  Porrault  ( I'e^u 
d'Atir,  Le*  Souhaits  Jiidindes,  and  Gritelidi*), 
which  had  already  appeared  both  in  Moetjens' 
liecueil  and  in  small  volumes  at  Paris  in  1694-95. 
The  proM  cvnta,  on  the  other  hand,  were  expressly 
stated  to  be  by  P«  Darmanoonr,  Perranlt's  little 
)>oy,  to  whom  ihe  *Pkivil^  dn  Roy '  is  granted. 
M.  Paul  Lnoratx  attributes  the  complete  author- 
ship to  tiie  son;  it  k  more  reasonable  to  believe 
with  Andrew  Lmg  tliat,  if  the  naivete  and  t>opuIar 
traditional  manner  point  to  the  conservatism  of 
the  child  and  the  native  itiMpiration  of  his  tnirse, 
many  a  happy  touch  is  due  to  the  elderly  academ- 
ician and  \Mt.  But  whatever  the  inethisl  of  com- 
I«>siiion  of  these  tales,  the  resultant  is  a  group  of 
niJLsterpiwes  in  the  most  diflicult  of  arti«,  tlie  same 
jud^'ment  of  which  is  renewed  ),'eneration  after 
generation.  It  were  iiiij>crt ineiM-e  to  praise  these 
stories  ;  it  is  enoii;;h  tu  enuiiicrate  their  names  ; 
'La  Belle  au  Itoi-  Dormant'  (The  Sleeping 
Beauty);  '  Le  Petit  tbaitemn  Kouge '(  Little  Red 
Kiding  Hotxl);  'La  Barbe  HIeue'  (Bluebeard); 
'  Le  Maistre  Chat,  ou  le  Chat  Bott^ '  ( Puss  in- 
Boots);  'Les  F6e8'(The  Fairv);  'Cendrillon,  ou 
la  Petite  Pantoulle  de  Verre  "  ( (Mnderella) ;  '  Riquet 
h  la  Uouppe'  (Kiquet  of  the  Tuft) ;  and  'Le  FBtit 
Poucet'  (Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  Tom  Thumb). . 

Then  an  sditiaBS  of  the  uXea  \>y  Girsod  (Lyons, 
1866),  Lefavn  (FStis.  1875),  Paul  Laonix  (Jossit, 
Psiis,  1878)^  and  Aadiew  Lane  (Clsr.  Pmb,  OifiBid, 
1888 )L  The  Isst  hss  an  exhaos^ve  Introdaetton  of  11.1 
pagsa  8se  also  Cbsrlcs  Deulin's  Conttt  dt  Ma  Sffre 
ro^  tmiU  Okartn  FermuU  (Paris,  1879){  sad  Oes- 
disasl's  Mfami.  ClUtrlf  Perramll,  *c  {I&a,  WM). 

Ptrrjf  aa  sgreoabls  bavsniB*  nnds  by  ferment- 
ing the  juiee  of  pesat.  It  Is  oxtensively  made 
in  Worcestershire,  Gloaeestershire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Devonshire,  and  fismis,  with  cider,  the  chief 
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iliet-<lriiik  of  t)ioM>  diftrictH.  It  conttlM  fRMU 
6  to  9  per  cent  of  alcohol.    See  CiDEK. 

Perry*  Oliver  Hazabo»  an  American  naval 
oflloar,  bom  at  SontJi  KiivttOB,  Bliode  idaiid. 
7U  Avgort  178S,  is  ftuiMNW  for  his  <MBal  «f  a 

British  force  on  Lake  Erie  ia  18M.  Pmjr*  ^Hboliad 
nine  vew>«lf(,  with  04  gnna  and  4il  oAlemaBd  men, 

fonuht  MX  vexHeln,  with  63  gnns  and  002  officers 
an<r  men,  lost  four-fifths  of  the  crew  of  hi«  Hek- 
fhip,  and  finally  won  a  complete  victory,  wliich  he 
annoiiiice<l  in  the  brief  (leMpatcli  :  '\\e  have  met 
the  eiii-iriy,  and  they  art-  <inr>  two  .slii|»«i,  two 
hrijp*,  one  «oli<M>nf»r,  and  one  Hloop. '  IVrrv  liied  of 
ytllow  fever  at  Trinidad,  '23d  AuK'i^t  IM'.'.  and 
waH  hurifd  at  Nfwport,  KhfHle  Ittland,  where  tliere 
is  a  I)i(in/,e  ntatue  (1885).  See  Life  by  A.  S. 
Mackenzie  (2  voIh.  New  York,  1M3),  and  in  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  Lii'cj  of  DitUmguiaktd  Amtrienti 
Naval  Officerf{\S46). 

Perryvllle«  a  vilUige  of  Kentacky,  almnt  40 
miles  SW.  of  Lexington,  was  the  aoene  of  a  hard- 
fought  battle  between  the  Union  and  Confederate 
amiioA  of  Buell  and  Brapj:,  8th  ()i  toU-r  lH(i'2. 

PerHecatlon.  The  principlen  that  underlie 
the  persecution  of  obnoxious  opinions,  as  op])OH«d 
to  tne  principle*  of  toleration,  are  regarded  by 
those  who  peneeate  aa  essentially  similar  to  thow 
that  arm  jtudce  against  the  criminal.  Peneen- 
tioa  of  unpopnlar  ndigious  views  has  on  religioas 
or  political  gHMuds  been  especially  common. 
The  peraeeatkNW  of  the  early  Christians  by  the 
Roman  emperora  (see  Church  History)  liave 
been  luaally,  thoagb  artificially,  eooiited  as  ten, 
viz.  under  Nero,  M  A;a  ;  Oon^ian,  95 ;  Trajan, 
107;  Hadrian,  liS;  Marens  Aarelin*.  186;  Septi- 
mioB  Sevems,  202 ;  Maximinns,  235  ;  Decius,  249 ; 
Valerianus,  257 :  Diocletian,  303.  Some  of  the 
l)c«t  of  the  emperors  were  thus  the  most  strenuous 
perwecutors  of  the  CliriNtians.  The  jiersecnlion 
seemed  in  many  o.x-m's  ],ni  t<i  fun  the  zeal  of  the 
victims  and  .survnors ;  in  'rrrmllian's  wonls, 
the  blood  of  the  martyiH  nmu*  tin-  >ffd  of  the 
church.  But  tliere  havi-  lu  cn  many  i  jim-s  in  which 
minor  sects  liave  Wen  i-xtiuK'nitthed,  |»artly  or 
wholly  hy  HVfl<'Tnatic  persecution.  Tht-  ortlunlox 
persecuted  tlie  .\riaiis  not  without  .succchh;  and  tin- 
numlterof  La|med  (q.v.)  rai)«efl  a  mriouw  problem  in 
the  cliurch.  Cathari  and  Alhigenses  were  practi- 
cally i»ersecute«l  out  of  existence  by  the  Dominicans 
and  tne  Inquisition ;  and  the  nieasnres  wiopted  to 
•appretM  the  Baformatiun  were  triamphant  in 
BoMmia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  the  Huguenot 
wan  religion  waa  eoniplieated  with  politics  (see 
Bartholomkw,  St);  tueDragonnatles  (q.v.)  were 
part  of  a  deliliemte  attempt  to  crush  oat  Protea- 
tanttsm.  Tli«  name  peneeution  is  used  ia  England 
.  medally  for  thaaofferiBga  inflieted  hy  Catholios  oo 
Frataataata  and  hy  Ptatestanta  on  Catholios  in 
Maiy^  and  Blitaheth's  reigns ;  in  Scotland  also  on 
the  measures  used  against  the  Covenant«r8  and 
other  recusants  in  the  17th  century.  The  oppres- 
sive legislation  against  In<le|>endent«  in  (iiarles 
II.  H  ri'i^'Ti  may  also  l>e  claw*eil  under  this  head  ;  and 
.Mi\.HHa('liuh(>tt.H  and  mont  of  the  I'uritan  colonies 
pas.se<l  neveral  repressive  mea-Mures  against  the 
t^iiakyn*.  The  jK-ixeem  ions  c-arried  on  in  f  he  Nether- 
lands  hy  tlie  Spanish  authorities  (sii'  Hi  n. land) 
were  esjteeially  cruel  and  iwrsistent,  Thcv  com- 
prised fine,  imprisiitMiH-iit,  lnui.  torture,  lirln-iidin^,', 
strangling.  stranj,-liii;;  and  lniniing,  burning  alive, 
burying  alive  ;  and  tln  ii  continuance  goadeil  the 

riple  into  a  grt>at  national  revolt.  It  deserves  to 
note<l  that  the  strennoos  deutinciation  by  Vol- 
taire of  the  persecntion  of  the  nnfivtiinate  Galas 
(o.v.)  family  led  to  a  new  ehaptor  in  the  hlstor>- 
oC  toleration.  Fniiooa  peiaeentionB  estlipaled 
CathoHHwn  from  Japan  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 


centurj",  and  Corea  in  the  middle  of  the  19th, 
The  Orthodox  F^tem  Church  has  in  Itussia 
lia<l  the  assistance  of  the  state  in  repressini;  the 
Kankolnik  sectAriea  Luther  and  Melanchtlion 
were  more  pronouncedly  hostile  to  the  heretical 
astronomy  ot  Copernicus  than  the  Catholic  authori- 
ties. A  notable  case  of  the  persecution  of  a  Pro- 
testant by  Protestants  u  that  of  Ser^  etas  (q.t.  ; 
see  also  CALvni).  In  this  case  Calvin  luM  the 
synipathetie  anuiori  of  many  foiaign  Ptrotestant 
churches  and  thmloadeia.  The 'thooemtie' system 
eetabHshed  ia  Geneva  by  Calvin  so  eoofonoded 
errofs,  das,  and  ofimoa  as  to  torn  the  odministra* 
tion  of  jostice  largely  into  a  persecuting  organisa- 
tion :  in  three  years  there  were  fifty -eight  sentences 
of  death,  and  over  eight  thousand  inijirisonments 
for  the  crime  of  blasidieniv  (see  Hug  and  Stead, 
Sin'tzfrland,  1891).  The  oid  Scottish  discipline  of 
the  kirk  sesNion  was  regarded  as  jtersecuiing  in 
Miirit  lonj;  ere  it  ceasetl  to  W  rigonmslv  applied. 
The  |«'rseciition.H  of  the  Jews  were  fsi>eciatly  peisi^t- 
ent  and  eH]w'oially  unsuccejwful,  ami  have  rcciiu.d 
in  recent  vears  in  Russia,  Knuinania,  and  elsew  liere. 

From  tlie  same  cause*  as  |iersecution  come  tniich 
other  bloo<lshe<l  and  strife,  war  and  de>astrttion, 
social  4>ppres.sion,  and  f>enwmal  suH'ering.  Meta- 
physical principles  formed  the  watchwords  of 
political  as  well  as  of  eodesiastie&l  narties.  'Thoaa 
evils  mostly  came  from  that  which  lias  lieen  a  per- 
manently oisastroaa  tmet  in  Christian  history^the 
interference  of  the  state,  which  gave  the  decrees  of 
the  councils  that  sanction  which  elevated  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  majority  upon  the  deepeot  •objceta  ef 
hnman  epeoalatton  to  tne  iaetitioas  tank  ef  lawa 
whidi  most  be  accepted  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  banish- 
ment, or  death '  (Hatch.  Hihbert  Ltrtvret,  1888). 

See  alao  tliti  articles  named  shove,  espeoially  iNgi  l-i- 
TION  Mid  T01.EHATIOK  :  also  ALBlUEKSKS.  At  TO  I>A  Ke, 
Blabphimt,  Bkumo,  Camisabds,  Catholic  Emancipa- 
TIOM,  GaUUM)^  HcaiST,  HUOUniOTS,  MOBHOVS,  Wal- 

DiMsics.  WmncnAVT;  saoh  wocin  as  FesVs  Motk  ef 
Martfnt  «n  ons  tUt,  sad  on  the  crther  ChaHoBers 

iiemoin  of  MUtionmy  PHr$t»  and  other  Cathotiet  vho 
nffered  Death  for  BtHtfion  ;  Bookie's  Hittorp  0/  CivUita- 

PerMidH.   See  Mctkor.'*,  Vol.  VII.  pi,  IM. 
Fersephone^  See  Puoseki-ine. 

PrrM'p'ollH  ( '  Persian  City  "),  the  (Jreek  trans- 
lation of  the  h»st  name  (Paraah'nrtM  f)  of  the 
capital  of  ancient  Persia,  was  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Med  us  (Polwar— i.e.  Murghab),  about 
14  mile«  above  its  confluence  with  the  Araxes 
(Bendeniir),  in  the  plain  of  Mertlusht,  about  36 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  SMAu^  on  the  road  to 
Ispahan.  A  aeiiaa  of  moat  tMBarkable  mine  is 
all  that  now  rsmains  of  that  dty,  with  which, 
aeconling  to  aaeknt  mtton,  'no  other  dtar  eoald 
he  eompared  either  in  heanty  or  in  wealta,'  and 
which  was  generally  designated  '  The  Glory  of  the 
East.*  Darius  Hys*ta.xpes,  Xerxes,  Arl&xerxes,  and 
other  Aelia'menides  each  in  his  turn  contributed 
towards  its  n^'jrrandisement.  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Ids  (narch  of  conquest  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
Persejwdis  completely;  but  this  nnist  pHdwOily 
only  1m'  understoiMl  to  aiq>ly  to  somi-  of  the  i  liicf 
palaces.  It  may  also  I>e  prer-miied  tiiat  alter  tiie 
lall  of  the  .Acfiicnieiii.ii  -  tlie  extension  of  the 
original  town  (aftci«atiis  known  as  Istakhr), 
on  which  were  siiuHte<l  the  royal  oiiilices  and 
the  t«'m^des  used  as  royal  treasuries  up  to  the 
time  of  K]didianes,  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The 
situation  ot  the«>e  structures,  overlooking  the  vast 
luxuriant  plain  of  Merdusht,  b  described  in  terms 
of  raiitumus  enthusiasm  by  every  traveller  from 
Charuin  to  our  own  day.  Three  groups  are  chiefly 
distinguislMible  ia  the  vast  mina  existing  on  tha 
epolL    Pint,  the  Chehd-Hfaidr  (Fot^rTUlMik 
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with  the  MnuntAin  of  the  Tombs  (Kachnied),  alno 
called  Takht-i-Jamf«hi(l  or  the  throne  of  JaniHhid, 
after  a  fatiulmis  kin^,  the  reputed  founder  of  Per- 
He|Mtli8.  The  next  in  order  is  Naksh-i-Uu«tAni, 
to  the  north-went,  with  ita  tonihH ;  and  the  lattt, 
the  hiiilitinf;  called  the  Haram  of  Jamshid.  The 
nioKt  important  in  the  Krst  g-nmp,  nitualed  on  a 
vaiit  terrace  of  cyolo{>ean  niaM>ury  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  nioantain  range.  The  extent  of  thin  terrace 
is  alMiut  xrMU  feet  north  tiy  t«oiith  and  a))nnt  MX) 
east  by  west,  and  it  waa,  acconling  to  DiixloniH 
SiculiiH,  once  Hurroiinded  l»y  a  triple  wall  of  16.  'A2, 
and  60  cubitn  re«i>ectively  in  height.  The  whole 
internal  area  in  further  di'vi(le<1  into  three  t^-rracex 
— the  loweHt  towards  the  south  ;  the  central  being 
MOO  feet  miuare  and  nsing  46  feet  alM>%e  the  plain, 
and  the  tnird,  the  northern,  alnnit  5.50  feet  long 
and  35  fe«t  high.  No  trace**  of  stnictures  are  to 
be  found  on  the  lowest  platform  ;  on  the  northern, 
only  tlie  so  callwl  'Propyhea'  of  Xerxes;  but  the 
central  platform  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  foremtist  structures,  which 
a^in,  however,  do  not  all  appear 
to  have  stood  on  the  same  level. 
There  are  diHtingiiishcd  here  the 
so-called  '(Jreat  Hall  of  Xerxes' 
(calleil  Cheliel  -  MinAr  by  way  of 
eminence),  the  Palace  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  Pala<'e  of  UaritiM.  The 
stone  u>te<l  for  the  buildings  is 
dark  gray  marble,  cut  into  gigantic 
8<|nare  blocks,  and  in  many  cases 
exr|uisit4-ly  iwdixlied.  The  a-ncent 
fmm  the  plain  to  the  great  north- 
em  pinlliinii  IH  fonne<l  by  two 
double  tlightx,  the  ste|m  of  which 
are  nearly  '2*2  feet  wiile,  3^  inches 
high,  and  15  inches  in  the  trea«l, 
so  that  many  travellers  have  lieen 
able  to  ascend  thein  on  horseback. 
What  are  calle<l  the  Propyla*a  of 
Xerxes  on  thi.x  piatfonn  are  two 
niassen  of  stone-work,  which  prob- 
ably formetl  an  entrance-gateway 
fur  foot'itasMengers,  ijavetl  witn 
gigantic  slalis  of  jiolixtieti  marble. 
INirtals  still  stantling  l>ear  figures 
of  animals  15  feet  high,  closely 
resembling  the  Assyrian  bulls  of 
Nineveh.  The  building  itself, 
conjectured  to  have  l)cen  a  hall 
82  feet  square,  is,  according  to 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Htul  extant,  the  work 
of  Xerxe*. 

An  expanse  of  162  feet  divides  this  platform  from 
the  central  one,  which  still  bears  many  of  those 
columns  of  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  from  which  the 
ruins  have  taken  their  name.  The  staircaj^e  lead- 
ing up  to  the  riieliel -Mimir  or  Forty  Pillars  is, 
if  iNMsible,  still  more  magnificent  than  the  first  : 
and  the  walls  are  more  su|M'rbly  decoratetl  with 
sculptures,  representing  colossal  warriors  with 
spears,  gigantic  bullH,  comliatN  with  wild  IteaHl.K, 
processions,  and  the  like  ;  while  broken  capitals, 
shafts,  pillars,  and  countless  fragments  of  build 
ings,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  cover  the  whole 
vast  space  of  this  platform,  350  feet  fmm  north  to 
MMith  and  380  from  east  to  weat.  The  tireat  Hall 
of  Xerxe«,  perhaps  the  largest  and  m«»st  magniK- 
cent  structure  the  worM  has  ever  wen,  is  r<iiii- 
iMited  to  have  l»een  a  rectangle  of  aUiut  300  t<i  liM) 
feet,  and  to  have  coUM-iiuentlv  covered  105,000 
sijuare  feet  or  2^  acres.  Tiie  pillars  were  arrange<l 
in  four  divisions,  consisting  of  a  centre  group  six 
deep  eveni'  wav,  an<l  an  a<lvance  Issly  of  twelve 
in  two  ranks,  tlie  same  numtter  tianking  the  centre. 
Fifu>en  ccjlumns  are  all  that  now  retnain  of  the 
number.     Their  form  is  very  lieautiful.  Tlieir 


height  is  60  feet,  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  16, 
the  length  from  the  capital  to  the  torus  44  feet. 
The  shaft  is  linelv  Huteii  in  fifty  two  divisionN  ;  at 
its  lower  extremity  l)egin  a  cincture  and  a  torus, 
the  first  2  inches  in  depth  an<l  the  latter  1  ftsit, 
from  whence  devolves  the  {ledestal.  shaped  like  the 
cup  and  leaves  of  the  |>endent  lotus,  the  capitals 
having  Ix^en  surnu>uiited  by  the  double  semi-bull. 
Behind  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  was  the  so-calle<l  Hall 
of  Hundre<l  Columns,  Ut  the  south  of  which  are 
indications  of  another  structure,  which  Fergus»<«i 
terms  the  Central  Edifice.  Next  along  the  west 
front  stoisi  the  Palace  of  Darius,  and  to  the  south 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  mcHsuriiig  alsiut  H6  feet 
square,  similarly  decorate<l  and  of  similar  grand 
pro|KirtionB. 

For  a  more  minute  dpscription,  see  the  trareU  of 
Niebuhr,  Ker  Porter,  Rich,  Ac ;  Fercuason's  Palace* 
of  Ninevrk  and  fertfjxilu  RrMortd,  Vaux'i  tfinertk 
and  Ptr$fpoii4,  Rawlinson'B  /'iiy  Orrat  Afonaithiet, 
Madame  DicuUfuy's  La  Pent  tt  La  Susiane,  M.  IHeu- 


Oreat  Staircase  to  Northcni  Platform,  and  Propylea  of  Xerxei ; 
Oreat  Hall  of  Xerxes  and  Palace  of  L>arius  in  the  diHtanoe. 


lafoy'i  L'Art  Antiqtxt  de  la  Ptrte,  and  above  all,  for 
detailed  photographic  views,  Ptrttpolii,  by  F.  Stolie  and 
Th.  Noldelce  ( Ik'rlin,  1N*<2).  .See  aliw  CYKfs.  bARIUs, 
Xr.KXKs,  CUNKIFiiKM,  ami  PF.HSUN  AKCUITECTt  RE. 

PcrM'lIN,  in  (ireek  Mythology,  the  Kon  of  Zeus 
and  Ihinac  (q.v. )  an<l  grandson  of  Acri!>ius.  He 
was  brought  up  at  Seriph(j«,  one  of  the  Cyclatles, 
where  Poljdectes  reigiiisl,  who,  wishing  for  private 
reasons  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him  when  yet  a 
youth  to  bring  the  heati  of  the  (Jorgon  Mc^Iumv,  on 
the  pretence  that  he  wanted  to  present  it  as  a 
briilal  gift  to  HipiMslamia.  Perseus  set  forth  under 
the  protection  of  Athena  and  Hermes,  the  f<irmer 
of  wliom  gave  him  a  mirror  by  which  he  could  see 
the  monster  without  looking  at  her  (for  that  would 
have  changed  him  into  stone),  the  latter  a  sickle, 
while  the  nymphs  provided  him  with  winged  san- 
ilals  and  a  helmet  of  Hades  or  invisible  cap.  .After 
numerous  wonderful  adventures  he  reached  the 
alssle  of  Me<lu«4i,  who  dwelt  near  Tai'tessus,  on 
the  coast  of  the  m-ean,  an<l  succewled  in  cutting 
off  her  head,  which  he  put  into  a  bag  and  carried 
off.  (»n  his  return  he  visite«l  Rthiopia,  where  he 
litierated  ami  married  Andromeila  (q.v. ),  by  whom 
he  suliMH|uently  had  a  numerous  family,  antf  arrived 
at  Seriphos  in  time  to  rcM^ue  his  mother  from  the 
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Rnrii)\ni)rc  of  the  too  anient  iwl<lret«««i  of  Poly- 
ciwU's,  wlioin,  iilonj:  with  Koine  of  hw  roni]ianion«, 
h«*  <-lian^'c<l  into  Htunc.  After  thi«  lie  went  to 
Aigoe,  from  wliicli  Acri,«.iii-«  lle>i  to  ThenKaly,  ami 
IVrsciw  aMRunied  the  varaiit  throne.  But  tlii.», 
like  nuuiy  other  detaiU  of  the  myth,  i»  diirer- 
•  titly  narrated.  Peniens  was  worsiiipped  as  a 
liero  in  various  nartx  of  <jreece,  and,  according  to 
Hen>clotu»,  in  Lgvpt  too.  In  ancient  workn  of 
•ft  Um  figuie  of  Peneos  nioeh  rawtnbka  tbM  of 

Perse v«'rance  of  Snints    I'octrine  npcw- 

uarily  resultiii),'  from  the  imwt  ewseiitial  |>art  of 
the  Calvinistic  HVHtem,  anil  therefore  lieM  hy 
almost  all  who  adopt  the  < 'nh  iiuMtic  or  Angiis- 
tiiiiaii  ilortiiiu-H.  It  Ls  oilvocateil  not  only  hy 
arguments  from  other  dwirines,  r»  tho»ie  of  elee- 
tion,  atoneioent,  the  intercession  and  mediatorial 
dominion  of  Christ,  iinputc<l  righteouBne«f<,  and 
regeneration,  but  also  from  ntany  texts  of  S<'ri|> 
lure,  as  tboee  which  declare  eternal  life  to  l>e 
always  ooonected  with  Itelioving,  and  thone  which 
encoarage  (bo  believer  to  depend  on  the  faithful- 
neta,  lof<e,  ind  omidpotence  ot  Ciod.  To  an  objec- 
tion very  eonunonly  urged  against  it,  that  it  tends 
to  make  men  ouMem  concerning  virtue  and  holi- 
neas,  its  advoMtea  raply  that  tiiia  objection  is  valid 
only  a^jainafr  a  iotibnam  vwy  different  from  tbeira, 
the  tTM  doetiiiM  of  Pkwv«imic«  of  Sainta  being 
one  dF  parMvanaoe  in  holiiMM,  and  giving  no 
encouragement  to  a  oonfidenoe  of  6iial  salvation 
which  is  not  connected  with  a  present  and  even  an 
inen-asing  holinew. 

Pershore^  a  pleai^ant,  old  faKhione<l  market- 
town  of  Woreetitorxhire,  in  a  great  fruit-growing 
district,  on  the  Avon,  9  niilee  SK.  of  Worcester. 
Holy  Cross,  the  church  of  a  mitred  Benedictine 
abbey,  ori^nally  founded  in  889,  is  but  a  frag- 
ment— clioir,  south  transept,  and  central  towWt 
mainly  Decorated  in  style,  but  with  Neman  and 
Early  English  features.*  It  was  restored  by  Soott 
in  1M8-6&  Pershore  has  manofactum  of  stockings 
Mid  wriooltanl  implements.  Pop.  ( 1861 )  S717  : 
(1881)«85i  (ISBDSm  Sea  S^Wa  JKWviy ^ 
P«rifto««  Aib«9  Okwth  { 1888). 

PerHia,  ealled  by  the  natives  Ii!  \N  (»ee  ASTAN 
KAf'Ky,  the  moKt  extensive  and  iMiwerftil  native 
kinj^doni  of  western  Asia,  i-*  lK)iinde<l  on  the  N. 
hy  the  Tmnscasi>ian  pnivinc's  of  liuKsia.  the 
Caspian  Sea,  ana  the  Traiit.c«ucftsian  provinces 
of  Rij«wia;  on  the  E.  hy  the  Transeas^iiaii  provinces 
of  Hus.«ia.  .Vfghanistan,  and  BelucliiKtiiTi ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Strait  of  OrmUZ  and  the  Perxian  (Julf ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Asiatie  Turkey.  It  extends 
900  miles  from  east  to  west  and  foO  miles  from 
aovtli  to  Mvtii,  and  has  an  ana  cf  abovt  MiOOO 
■q.  m.  It  MMiaistB  for  the  roost  part  «f  a  gnat 
taUdaad  or  davated  plateau,  whieb  in  tha  eentare 
and  on  the  aast  aide  ta  almoat  a  daad  l«v«l,  Imt 
on  the  north,  west,  and  annth  ia  cowered  with 
mountain-chains.  The  provinces  of  Azerbijan, 
Mazanderan.  Ghilan,  KunlintAn,  Luristan,  and 
Fars  are  alniixt  wholly  mountainous.  From  the 
southern  iMinndary  of  .Xzerhijan  the  majestii-  range 
of  the  Elbur/  ui\t»  r.ustward.  follou ing  the  line  of 
the  Caspian  coast  at  a  distance  varying  from  \'2  to 
(i<>  miles.  ( »ii  ri'il.'liiTi;.;  A-I i aliad  the  iiiininlains 
sink  into  riii<:f«  of  lnwrr  elevation,  one  of  \Nhicli 
Viiris  till'  rani[iHiiii-.u-  in  Afghanistan  .\  lull 
cniuitrv  lii^  nmili  uf  (his  line:  it  terminal<-s  in 
the  l>iiin.in  i  knh  i  liain,  wliicli  sinks  abniptly  to 
the  low  plain  of  Turkestan.  South  and  east  of 
Aierbijan  a  broad  niountain-)>elt  traverses  Persia 
from  north-west  to  south  east,  the  chains  and 
vallegra  of  which  it  consists  lying  in  the  same 
direolion.  To  tliis  region  belong  the  movntains 
nuHdnig  from  Haniadan  to  Sblmt,  aome  of  the 


peaks  of  which  are  clad  with  iverpetoal  snow,  and 
the  Zagros  Mountain^  and  I  ushti  Kuh  on  the 
western  frontier.  lin'  I'l/isiun  mountains  are 
mostly  primitive ;  granite,  Js»rphyry,  felspar,  and 
mountain-limestone  enter  largely  into  their  com- 
position.  They  also  exhibit  indications  of  volcanic 
action,  Demavend,  a  conical  peak  18,600  feet 
in  height,  the  highest  summit  connected  with  the 
Elburz  range  (or  raagea),  being  an  extinct  volcano ; 
and  earthquakes  oocasioiially  oocnr.  The  Persian 
plateau,  which  lies  in  an  ande  formed  between 
these  mountains,  is  ioteraeeted  by  many  subsidiary 
ranges  and  groapa  td  mountains,  and  spreads  eaat- 
wani  to  the  plateau  of  Alriniliat^  its  gMMtai 
elevatloB  ranging  fram  MOO  to  flOOO  feat  afcove 
sea-level,  the  lowest  portion  being  the  Grant  Salt 
Desert  in  the  aoath-west  of  Khorassaa,  wbieh  baa 
2000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  sea;  while  the 
average  elevation  of  the  whole  plateau  above  the 
sea  is  alsuit  37CIO  feet.     Sr.-  .\si.v. 

A  great  jwirt  of  Kliunuv-an,  the  north  half  of 
Kerman,  the  east  of  Irak- .\jenii.  which  fonu  the 
gr«>at  central  plain,  mid  dftui  hiMi  jiortions  of  all 
the  other  provinces.  ^\iih  the  e.M-eption  of  those 
on  the  Casjtian  .Sea,  forming  more  than  three- 
fourth->  of  tlie  surface  of  Persia,  are  de.-*ei  t  that  is 
to  sjiy,  are  uncultivated  owing  t<)  the  want  of  rain 
and  of  artificial  irrigation.  In  some  |>arts  of  this 
waste  the  surface  produces  a  scanty  herbage  of 
saline  plants;  in  other  parts,  called  Kevir,  it  is 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  saltpetre,  which 
glitters  and  flashes  in  the  sunlight,  forcing  the 
traveller  on  these  inhospitable  wastes  to  wear  a 
shade  to  protect  bis  eyes ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  ot  this  region'  coneiata  of  light  d^  soil, 
whidi  only  requires  irrigation  to  baooRM  fniitful. 
This  great  eeotcal  deaarteanlaino»f«wnaaea,  hat 
none  of  great  extenl  A  anrraw  atrip  of  low  and 
level  country  extenda  along  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz.  It  consists  of 
a  »ucce>*sion  of  hare  plains,  occasionally  intermpted 
by  a  plantation  of  |Milms  near  the  scanty  rivulet« 
whioh  tiii\ei--<'  it.  It  is  called  Dushtistan,  or  hy 
tlie  genrrir  name,  applied  to  many  other  liK-alities, 
of  Ganiiixir  i.e.  the  warm  i"->:ion,  in  opjHinition  to 
the  monntAinous  districts,  called  S<ir/inH,  or  the 
cold  country. 

Althou<,'h  so  nuich  of  I'ersia  is  de.serl,  some  parts 
of  the  eounii  N  i\y  of  exeeedin;,'  fei  tility  and  licauly  ; 
the  immense  valleys,  some  of  them  KKl  milen  in 
length,  between  the  various  rangt-s  of  the  Kermnn 
Mountains  aliound  with  the  mn>t  and  most  valu- 
able vegetable  productions,  (ireat  portions  of  the 
pmvinces  of  Fan.  Khuzistan,  Anlelan,  and  Aier- 
bijan  have  been  lavidily  endowed  by  natara  with 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  while  the  provinces 
of  Ghilan  and  Mazanoeran,  which  lie  between  the 
Elbun  and  tiie  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  soathem  slopes 
of  the  Elburz  are  as  beanttfnl  aa  wood,  water,  and 
a  auidarataly  hot  dimato  ean  make  them— tiM 
nionntain<aidea  bein^  dothed  with  treea  andahmba, 
and  the  plain,  300  miles  long  by  from  5  to  SO  miles 
wide,  stu(lde«l  with  mnllierry  plantations,  rice-fidds. 
vineyar.N,  on  hards,  oiange gronnda, Bno  angar ana 

cotton  |iliuiIaUons. 

It'iiirx  tiiiil  IkIih. — Persia  has  luuilly  oiif  river 
that  can  pmiwrly  l>e  tenntsi  mn  iLraMe,  thmigli 
some  of  llieiii  are  .severiil  liundinl  mili-s  in  length, 
and  of  great  width  and  >olnnie  of  «aler.  Tlie 
Kanin  I  <[.  V. )  was  oiM'n*"*!  to  foreign  sieam-naviga- 
tion  from  it^  month  to  Ahwaz  ("lu're  there  is  a 
series  of  rajiidsi  in  1HS!».  Tlu'  rivers  which  llow  t«» 
the  south wanl  receive  in  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  few  tributaries,  and  fertilise  only  a  narrow 
strij)  of  land  on  each  side  of  them,  except  when 
their  waters  are  applied,  by  means  of  canals  or 
other  works,  to  the  artilidaJ  irrigation  of  the  aoiL 
Moat  of  the  mdnnmenta  of  the  aidiiteetomi  aUU 
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and  laburiouN  industry*  of  tlie  ancient  PentiaiiM  in 
thi»  department  are  now  ruinous.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  nature  and  situation  of  itM 
surface,  Perxia  abounds  with  saline  lakes,  and 
there  are  nearlv  tliirtv  of  them  having  no  visible 
outlets.  The  cliief  lalce  is  Lake  Urumiuh  (q.v. ), 
in  Azerbijan.  Lake  liaklitegaii,  in  the  east  of 
Fars,  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  north- 
ern half  of  that  province,  is  about  60  EuKlioh  miles 
in  length  by  9  in  breadth.  Lake  Shiraz  is  much 
smaller.  Part  of  Lake  Zirreh  is  included  in  the 
frontier  of  Persia. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  climate  is  neces- 
sarily very  varietl.  What  the  younger  C^-rus  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Xenophon  regarding  the 
climate,  '  that  people  perbdi  with  cold  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  countrv,  while  they  are  suffocated 
with  heat  at  the  other,  is  literally  true.  Persia  may 
Iw  con.Hiilore<l  to  possesH  three  climates — that  of  the 
southern  Dushtistan,  of  the  elevated  plateau,  and 
of  the  Caspian  provinces.  In  the  Dushtistan  the 
autumnal  neats  are  excessive,  those  of  summer 
more  tolerable,  while  in  winter  and  spring  the 
climate  is  delightful.  On  the  plateau  the  climate 
of  Fars  is  temperate.  About  Is|)ahan  the  winters 
and  summers  are  equally  mild,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  seasons  appears 
remarkable  to  a  stranger. 
To  the  north  and  north- 
west of  this  the  winters 
are  severe.  The  desert- 
region  of  the  centre  and 
east,  and  the  country  on 
its  border,  endure  most 
oppressive  heat  during 
summer  and  piercing  cold 
in  winter.  The  Caspian 
provinces,  from  Uieir 
general  depres.sion  l>clow 
the  sea-level,  are  exposed 
to  a  degree  of  heat  in  sum- 
mer almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  West  Indies,  an<l 
their  winters  are  mild. 
I{&ins,  however,  are  fre- 
quent and  heavy,  and 
many  tractsof  low  country 
are  marshy  and  extremely 
unhealthy.  Except  in  the 
<  'aspian  provinces,  the 
atmosphere  of  Persia  is 
remartcable  alsive  that  of 
all  other  countries  for  ita 
dn'ness  and  purity. 

Yho  cultivated  portions 
of  Persia,  when  supplied 

with  moisture,  are  very  fertile,  producing  an 
immense  variety  of  crops.  The  chief  cultivated 
products  are  wheat  (the  l)€st  in  the  world),  barley, 
and  other  cereals,  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  ( in  Mazan- 
<leran ),  and  tumhtku  or  tobacco  for  tlie  uarghileh 
or  water  pii)e.  The  vino  Houri^sbes  in  several  pro- 
vinces, and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  are  celebratea  in 
eastern  jxjetry.  Mulberries  are  also  largely  culti- 
vated, and  silk  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts of  the  kingdom.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
silkworm  <liHease  and  the  neglect  of  the  Persian 
government  to  procure  healthy  grain  from  abroad, 
the  silk  cultivation  has  of  late  years  greatly  dimi- 
nished. 

The  forest*  of  the  Elburz  almund  with  wild 
animals,  as  wolves,  tigers,  jackals,  Uiars,  buffaloes, 
foxes,  and  the  Caspian  cat.  Leopards  almund  in 
Mazandcran,  and  lions  in  |tart*i  of  Fars  and  Arab- 
istan.  Among  domestic  animals  the  horse,  the  ass, 
and  the  camel  hidd  the  first  place.  The  horses 
have  always  been  celebrate<l  as  the  finest  in  the 
East.  Tliev  are  larger  and  more  handsome,  but 
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less  fleet  than  the  Arabian  horses.  The  Caspian 
rivers  alsiund  with  fish,  especially  sturgeon,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  cured  and  exported  to 
Russia.  The  mineral  products  of  Persia  are  insi|^- 
niticant,  with  the  sole  exception  of  salt.  Iron  is 
abundant  in  Azerbiian,  but  is  not  workeil ;  cop|>er 
occur><  in  considerable  ({uantity  in  the  mountains  of 
Mazanderan  and  Kemian ;  and  lead,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  naphtha  also  altouiid.  Long  Iiefore 
Dr  Tiet/e's  report  ( 187-1 )  coal  hail  l>een  successfully 
worked  in  the  mountains  near  Teheran. 

Inhtibituuts. — The  settled  population  are  chiefly 
Tajiks,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  race, 
with  an  intennixture  of  foreign  blood.  To  this  class 
l>eloiig  the  agriculturists,  merchants,  artisans,  &c 
The  Tajiks  are  Mohamme<laiis  of  the  Siiiite  sect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  remaining  Parseoa  (some 
9000  in  numlKT ),  who  are  found  rhielly  at  Ye»l,  and 
still  retain  their  purity  of  race  and  religious  faith. 
The  Tajiks  have  iH^jn  sjK>ken  of  as  timid,  cunning, 
and  servile,  but  Vamljory  testifies  to  their  industrv, 
and  their  capacity  for  and  love  of  culture.  The 
nomad  or  (MiBtoral  trilies,  or  eyiats  (ryl,  'a  clan'), 
often  spelt  illt/nts,  are  of  four  (fistinct  races— Turks 
(not  Osrnanli  Turk),  Kurds,  Liiurs,  and  Arabs. 
Their  organisation  is  verj'  similar  to  that  which 


Iipalian,  looking  south. 

formerly  subsisted  among  the  Highland  clans  of 
ScotlaiKl,  with  the  exception  that  the  former  are 
nomad,  while  the  latter  inhabited  a  Hxed  l(x:ality. 
Each  tribe  is  niletl  by  its  here^litary  chief  (ujak), 
and  under  him  by  the  heads  of  the  cadet  branches 
{tireAs)  of  his  family.  Of  the  four  noma<l  nices  the 
Turk  is  the  most  numerous,  and  to  it  ticlongs  the 
pre>»ent  Kajar  dynasty.  The  Knnls  are  few  in 
nunilier,  the  greater  part  of  their  country  and  nw'e 
lieing  under  the  sway  of  Turkey.  The  Arabs  are 
also  few  in  numlter,  and  at  the  present  day  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  Persians,  having 
adopted  ImHIi  their  manners  and  language.  The 
Ldurs  are  of  nearly  pure  •  Persian  nlixxl.  The 
nomail  ract^s  are  distinguished  from  the  Tajiks  by 
their  courage,  manliness,  and  inde|>endence  of  char- 
acter ;  but  they  are  inveterate  robbers,  and  have 
been  the  cause  of  many  civil  wars  and  revolutions. 
There  is  a  small  popufation  of  native  Christians — 
the  Nestorians  of  rruiiiiali  and  Telniais,  and 
Annenians,  whose  principal  settlement  is  at  Julfa 
( Ispahan ),  where  there  Ls  an  archbishop  and  a 
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catliodral.  Including  thone  who  have  joinetl  tlie 
Honiiin  ('(itholic  and  Frntestant  churchen,  the 
whole  nuiii)>er  of  CliriKtians  can  baidlj  axONd 
50,000.    Tlii>  Jews  number  15,000. 

We  have  no  certain  information  repifling  tlie 
population  of  Persia.  There  can  lie  nn  tloulit  that 
in  antiquit]^,  and  even  during  the  nii<ldle  ages, 
while  me  irrigation-work!<  still  fertilioed  great 
tfMtA  of  country,  it  supwirtocl  a  grvat  population. 
In  the  17th  eantaiy  the  French  traveller,  Chardin, 
thought  40  nillioiiB  not  too  high  a  figure.  Recent 
travdtm,  howwror,  ndnoed  ihSw  mms  to  numbers 
varyinff  nooL  16  to  8  milHonii  Mmh  surprise  waa 
accordTngly  sxemMd  when  la  1868  Sir  Booald 
Thomson  reponed  that  the  entira  ponalation  <na 
not  oxcwnI  5  millions,  and  was  probably  not  over 
4  millions.  His  (>stimate  has  since  been  generally 
aci'i'pti'd  u>  the  most  trustworthy  wo  have,  although 
the  ollici.il  esliiniit*'  in  1881  was  ".tJ53,600.  lie 
ilividfw  tlio  total  roughly  into  a  million  inhabitants 
of  citie-s,  1.70<>,()(K)  iioni'adu,  anil  1,700,<X)0  iieasanta 
anil  vilhijjjers  ;  and  the  following  are  his  ».'Htiiiiat«< 
of  the  population  of  the  chief  citiex  :  Tahriz, 
1  ID.IIOO;  Teheran,  85,000;  Meslihed,  TO.WX) ;  Ispahan, 
60,000;  Yezd,  40,000;  Keruian,  .*W.tMX) ;  Keriiian 
thoh,  ,10,000;  Hamadan,  .SO.fiOO.  Teheran  has 
Inigelv  increased  since  this  estimate  was  made,  and 
in  1891  was  said  to  have  210,000  inhabitants.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  population  of  Persia  has 
liiMMi  long dimtnisbing,  a  fact  attributable  to  mis- 
rule Mid  extortimi,  negi«et  of  tlie  great  irrigatioa- 
worlOi  and  tho  fraqnoot  ooeuirenoe  of  famwio  in 
m  dry  conntory  ndien  odtivatkn  dependt  on  an 
aitifldal  wmiy  of  watvr. 

The  RMUM  are  utterly  negledtd.  The  houses, 
thoee  of  the  wealthiest  people  nol  aiioepted,  appear 
cmtemptible,  l)eing  generally  built  of  earth  or  mad, 
and  are  grouped,  even  in  the  towns,  with  little 
attention  to  iiniforniity  or  order.  They  scarcely 
ever  i>xre«>ii  one  ntory  in  height,  and  they  are 
surT.iiuideil  hy  hi^h  "  lilank  walls.  The  public 
hiiililings,  siieh  a-s  riioi((iicM,  colleges,  and  caravan- 
serais, are  of  similiir  apiiearanc-e  to  the  ordinary 
houseN,  and  Imilt  of  tiie  same  materials.  The 
interiors,  however,  of  the  limises  of  the  rii'h  arc 
sometimes  perfect  i»aradi.ses  of  luxury  and  elegance. 
The  miserable  look  of  the  towns  is,  moreover, 
greatly  redeemed  by  the  beauty  of  the  gardens 
which  surround  them. 

Manufaeturtt  and  Trade. — The  trade  of  Persia  is 
comparatively  <rf  little  importance.  The  silk  useil 
to  lie  the  great  staple,  and  is  pro<luce<l  in  almost 
every  province,  but  chiefly  in  Gnilan,  Kai^hau,  and 
Yead.  The  repeated  failure  of  the  crop  has,  how- 
vmt,  inttllBired  very  seriously  with  this  branch  of 
industry.  CoMmm  and  woollen  iabrki»  ahawli^ 
cartieu,  and  fdta  are  largely  niaanfaetarM  for  vm 
and  export  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Trade 
is  earned  on  by  caravans  Mrith  the  interior  of  Asia 
and  the  chief  towns  of  Persia.  These  caravans 
exchange  the  pnxluct*  of  Persia  for  cloth,  printed 
calicoes,  shirtin;,',  coi>per  sheet-s,  hardware,  glass 
and  porcelain,  lea,  eollee,  sugar,  oanilli»s,  jiaraHin- 
oil,  liicifer  matehes,  and  fancy  goods.  Tlie  princi 
pal  traile  centres  are  Tahri/,  'telH'ra!!,  Ispahan,  ami 
Hu-shire.  European  goods  are  linnighl  to  Tabriz 
by  C<instantinople  and  Treliizond  ;  to  Teheran 
partly  by  Tabriz,  iiartly  l>y  tiie  (";Ls|>iaii,  aihl  partly 
by  liushire :  white  to  Ispahan  they  are  brought 
almost  exclusively  by  Rushin?.  In  recent  times 
the  communication  lietween  Persia  and  foreign 
countries  has  l»een  greatly  inerea«ed  by  way  of  the 
Caspian  owing  to  tiie  development  of  the  copious 
petroleum-wells  at  Baku.  By  nuans  of  the  cheap 
fuel  thus  obtained  the  Russim  eonunercial  fleet  on 
the  Caspian  has  increased  fouiffDld,  and  railways 
have  been  made  from  Batoam  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  Bekn  on  tbo  Caspian,  and  fhnn  tbo 


coast  of  the  Caspian  to  Askabad,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcand.  On  the  former  sea  tliere  is  a  consider- 
alile  liussian  fleet  of  schooners  and  screw -steamers. 
Wsjii  1«  sail  weekly  from  Astrakhan  and  bi-weekly 
from  Baku  with  merchandise  for  the  Persian  coast, 
touching  at  Knzelli,  Mashadisar,  and  Ashnrada. 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  the  British  India  8team«navi- 
gation  Company  have  ar»pilA^r  line  of  finesteamera 
running  weekly  from  Boniliav  to  Basra,  and 
touching  at  Bender-Abbas  and  Bushire.  Fort- 
nightly steamers  were  started  in  1889  by  an 
Englisn  firm  on  the  Kamn  to  plv  between  Moham- 
merah  and  Ahwai  in  virtue  of  the  cooMMion  of 
frae  aaivkptkm  gianted  fcy  tba  Shah  in  1888.  In 
1880  Mr  Canon  alBnned  that  In  the  north'Weit, 
north,  and  north-east  districts  a  decided  Russian 
superiority  in  trade  was  met  and  in  parts  disputed 
by  British  and  Indian  competition  ;  in  the  south 
and  west  British  a»cendency  is  estahlishe*!  and  is 
being  increaMnl.  The  exjsirts  consist  of  wheat, 
rice,  wine,  raisins,  almonds  and  nnts,  olive  oil, 
toliacco.  dnigs,  gums,  resin-^,  immrm,  o])iuiii, 
colouring  nmtters,  IkixwoisI,  wiihuit  woml,  silk, 
wool,  ^■HrpeI•^,  ^ki^s  ami  furs,  wax,  jwarls,  tur- 
quoise}", suliihur,  najditlia.  salt  ;  the  chief  im]K>rt8 
are  collon  giMiils  from  Hrilain,  and  broadcloths, 
jewellery,  arms,  cutlery,  watches,  earthen,  glass, 
metal  wares,  &c.  Tile  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Persia  has  been  estimated  roughly  at^ — imports, 
£2,500,000;  exports,  £1,500,000.  The  imports  of 
British  produce  into  the  three  ports  of  Bushire, 
Lingah,  and  Bender-Abbas  amounted  in  1889  to 
over  £<8M0ft  and  of  Indian  and  colonial  produce 
to  over  £041^000;  while  tlie  exports  to  Britain 
thenee  nut  worth  £94»€00^  and  tiwee  lo  India  and 
the  eobmiaa  £7SI^10&  It  ie  doatitfnl  bnr  br  the 
exbtinK  MNUBMNB  of  Persia  will  make  tlw  eou* 
struetion  of  lallways  a  profitable  speealaUon. 
Many  projects  of  railways  have  lieen  formed,  but 
up  to  1H91  only  one  of  them  had  been  carried  out— 

VI/.  from  'l  eln'riin  to  Shah  .Mull  .\/ilil,  a  place  of 
iiilgrima^^f  distant  only  (i  miles.  Tramways  were 
laid  down  in  Teheran,  and  an  innierial  I'ank 
establishetl  with  brHtirlus  in  the  other  large  towns, 
in  1889. 

(luvcmmi  lit.  Tdxiition,  Eiluriitutn,  <t-c.- — The 
govemn>ent  of  Persia  is  a  pure  desi>otism.  limited 
only  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Moham- 
me<l&n  niollahs  or  priests,  domestic  intrigue*,  dread 
of  private  vengeance,  and  an  iK>casional  insurrec- 
tion. The  fint  named  is  the  principal  check 
against  unjust  sovemment  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  wtiile  the  latter  three  operate  as  powerful 
restraints  on  his  ministers.  Tiie  monarch,  who 
has  the  title  of  '  Shah '  and  '  Padishah,'  poseeeeea 
abeolnte  aothori^  over  the  lives  and  property  of 
Ue  ■abjoeta  His  depntica,  the  govemon  of  pro- 
vineee  and  dlstrlete,  peien  eiaiilar  anthority  over 
those  under  them;  tb^  aetionB  are,  however, 
liable  to  revision  by  the  Shah,  who  may  summarily 
inflict  any  punishment  upon  them  for  real  or 
allegeil  nnsi;overnnient.  Oppression  of  the  eeden- 
tarv  agricultural  classes  is  almost  a  necessity  of 
suc)i  a  form  of  government.  The  eentral  goven>- 
ment  consists  of  a  mini-stry,  noniiiiall\  miMlelled 
somewhat  after  the  cabinets  of  Enrojvean  siaK-s. 
Usually,  however,  the  jsiwer  falls  a<'lually,  if  not 
nominally,  into  iIm'  harjiis  iif  mie  of  their  number. 
The  Shah,  neverthi  le— ,  i-v  in  realitv  bis  own  prime- 
minister,  and  even  tri\  iai  mattei-  aie  suhuiittisi  for 
his  {lerMinal  decision.  The  princijial  ministers  arc 
thow?  for  the  Interior  (practically  the  bend  of  the 
gnvern»nent ),  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Finance,  for 
War,  for  Telegraphs,  &e.,  for  Justice,  and  the 
President  of  tho  Council,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
postmaster-general  and  general  secretary  of  state. 
The  law  bow  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases  is  admiaia- 
tared  bgr  tiia  govemon,  who  not  wdkoquently  refer 
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pcrinto  of  Iftw,  wbieh  is  baaed  u|hiii  th*-  Koran 
and  its  eoinnientarim,  to  mollahs  and  muh)it«hedx. 
The  puauliinenbt  commonly  inflicted  are  fiuen,  tlo}^'- 
ging  (tlw  hMtinado),  aod  dMUh,  eitfaar  bj  decapt- 
tatwn,  ctabUng,  or  tortnm  Tba  priaeipM  Hikim 
or  fyiwcw  of  pcoviooa*  mo  ohoMn  for  tlio  mask 
tturfe  fran  unoog  IIm  nNmbni  of  tlio  royml  femiljr. 
As  ft  rale  life  and  proporlgr  ora  amoh  ommo  aomiv 
than  {■  goMfally  suppoaed.  Tlw  ravonae  ia  derived 
from  ( 1 )  a  Iax  on  tbe  groaa  prodoee  of  land— 25  per 
cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  assemment ;  (2) 
dutien  on  cattle  ami  tlo^ks^in  case  of  goats,  sheep, 
and  cows,  8  per  cent,  oti  value  of  wool  and  luitt^T 
yifldeii  ;  ( .3 )  custoinn  dues;  and  (4)  ilutit«  on  |in) 
vi-«ioiis  broii),'lit  to  market.  It  will  thu.s  Ihj  seen 
tliiit  tin-  direct  tjixalion  falla  almost  exclusively  on 
the  land  and  \t«  oiiltivators.  In  theory  ttiese  are 
the  taxes  uut horiscd  by  the  |j;ovemment,  but  in 
practice  a  frightful  system  of  bribery  and  exUirtion 
prevailM.  The  wealthy  and  intlin'titiHl  OHcaiw>  tin? 
rapacity  of  the  provincial  govemors,  but  as  much 
as  poHHible  is  tnken  from  the  liard  working  peasants. 
It  IS  believed  that  Ibe  inwalar  exactions  amount 
to  a  ram  equal  to  tiM  ItgiJ  aaaemments,  and  that 
not  a  penny  of  the  money  so  extorted  is  applied  to 
public  parpoeea.  The  annual  revenue  in  lMHM-91 
mur  be  stated  at  from  £1.600,000  to  £1,77S,000. 

Aementarv  educstioa  ia  very  generally  diffused 
among  all  claieM.  TImo  mo  »  largo  ouniber  of 
collwea  whoro  atedenli  are  imfcraetod  in  religion 
and  Ponin  aod  AnMan  literatarei.  Amumg  aeoii- 
aiderablo  aeeCioa  of  the  upper  eUuiaea  it  ia  OMertod 
tliat  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  loaiqg  iti  kold, 
and  that  unbelief  is  widely  prevalent. 

Politiciil  Difisionn,  <tv. — From  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present  century  Persia  was  divide<l 
into  seven  or  eight  grejii  ilivisidiis  ;  but  almut  the 
time  when  it  wa.s  attempt*'*!  to  intnxiuce  European 
civilisation  into  the  conntrv,  and  discipline  into 
tlie  arinv,  the  country  wjvs  anew  divided  into 
twenty  live  provincen.  'I'Irti-  arc  many  interest- 
ing niin.s  of  ancient,  populouH,  ainl  celi-liratetl  cities 
in  i'ervia  -e.g.  Fer»eiM)li.s  (i[.v.),  and  Istakhr, 
Rhages  or  Rh^,  Shalipur,  TUs,  Slerv,  Shualian, 
Hamadao,  Ac. 

Army.— The  standing  amy,  according  to  the 
neent  armv  laws,  consists  of  900,000  men,  but  the 
nutjority  ot  them  exist  only  on  paper.  The  regular 
army  is  really  composed  of  abbat  30,000  infantry 
and  1000  artillery,  while  there  are  about  10,000 
irregular  cavalry,  a  few  thousand  irregular  infantry, 
and  tbo  goaida.  The  offioen  in  the  Panian  armv 
an  for  toe  moat  part  ignonunt  aad  inefBdent,  but 
the  soldiafi  are  obedient,  sober,  intelligent,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigoe.  The  inwolar 
eavaliy,  which  forms  the  bravest  portion  of  the 
Persian  army,  is  equal  to  the  Coesacks  in  the 
RnsHiiin  army,  and  moeh  anpstlor  to  tho  Tnrliish 

IWlii'  liazoiiKR 

History.  According,'  to  thi?  Shah  Xamrh  of 
Firdausi,  tlic  historv  of  I'crsia  Iw-gins  Hotne  i lion- 
sands  of  yi_-ai-H  t)ef()re  tlic  <  liiiHlian  env.  l-ittle 
has  iieen  ilonc  townnU  fxtraetin^  the  ^'rain^  of 
historical  triitli  that  may  Ih-  containeil  in  tin'  nifum 
of  fable  that  constitutes  the  native  Persian  annals, 
and  as  vet  we  rau-it  rest  contente<l  with  the  accounts 
derive«I  from  Greek  writent.  Tlie  north>weatem 
l>art  of  Iran,  anciently  calle<l  Mclia  (n.v.),  waa,  at 
the  earliest  period  known  to  the  Greefcs,  a  part  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  hut  the  Metles  revolted,  and 
in  706  B.a,  under  Dejooes,  established  an  empire 
whieh  sabdned  both  that  of  Assyria  and  their 
own  kindred  tribes  of  Perns.  Aboat  637  the 
Ptoniaaa  midor  Cyras  fq.T.)— tlw  Kai-Khnara 
of  the  Persiaos-Hrebelled,  sabdoed  their  fomor 
maaters,  the  Medes  (who  from  this  idiiio  ho- 
came  amalgamated  with  them),  and  eetablished 
a  migb^  mnpire,  which  iDclndod,  beaideB  Poiaia. 


as  far  as  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
PalcMtine,  and  Mesopotamia.  His  son,  Cambyses, 
a  must  furocioiu  and  UOOdthiraty  tyrant  (529-522), 
subdued  Tyre,  Cypnia|  and  ^gypt  After  tbe  brief 
mle  of  tho  usurper  Smevdia  (522-521),  Darius  I. 
(q.v.,  aanuuned  Hystaspee-  the  Gnahtaip  of  tbe 
Fanlua— ni-485)  moonted  tho  throne.  Ho  was 
a  piriitie  and  energetic  prince,  and  succeeded  in 
flrmlr  ertabHahinghis  dynasty,  and  abiding  Thrace 
and  Haeedonia  to  hia  empire ;  hut  his  two  attempts 
to  anbdne  Greece  were  completely  foiled,  the  first 
by  the  Thracians,  and  the  secntiil  !iv  the  .Athenians 
at  Marathon  (490).  His  y»m,  X»'i\.'«  I.  (4H.'>-465), 
renewal  the  attempt  to  ^nlMlnc  tlie<;reek  ftates, 
an<l,  tliough  at  first  sncoi's.~fiil,  was*  comjK'lled  liy 
the  ili'feats  of  Sahiiiiis  and  I'latiea  to  limit  himself 
to  a  defensive  warfare,  which  exhausted  tlie  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom.  His  son,  Artaxerxe.s  I. 
(465-42.')),  Kumamed  I^ongiinanus  (the  Rahman  of 
the  Persians,  hetter  knmvn  a-s  Anle.'*liii  I >ira/.ciust ), 
was  a  valiant  iirince,  hut  he  wa»  nnahle  to  stay  the 
decadence  i)f  Pemia,  which  lia<l  now  commcnce<l. 
He,  however,  cruKhe<l  a  formidable  rebellion  in 
Egypt,  though  his  war»  with  tbe  Greeka  aad  looianB 
were  nnsnccessfuL  The  empire  now  became  a  prey 
to  intestine  ill  mfinaiona.  which  continued  during 
the  reigns  of  hia  anoBOMors,  Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus, 
Darina  II.,  ArtaJMRoa  IL,  aad  Artaxerxes  III. 
Darius  IIL  Codomaanns  (838-329),  the  laat  of  tlio 
dynasty,  was  compelled  to  yield  Ua  thraiio  to 
AlexamMT  the  Onafe  (knoim  aa  IilHUid«r  or 
Seennder  bgr  Um  POniana),  wIm  raeonoooNd  all 
the  former  provinces  of  Peiaia,  and  founded  a  vast 
empire,  which  at  hb  death,  in  324,  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  Persia  along  with  Syria  falling  to  the 
share  of  the  Seleucidie,  an<l  it.s  old  deiK-ndenry, 
E^vpt,  to  tho  Ptolemies. 

I'he  Seleucidw  woon  lost  Ikictria  (now  Ilalkti), 
which  liei-ame  iiul<'[ie!iilent  under  a  hcrics  of 
Greek  sovereigns;  anil  nl>ont  246  Part  hia  (q.v.  ; 
now  Northern  Khiira«*an)  alsD  relu'lled  under 
Arsaces  I.,  who  founded  the  dyna-sty  of  the 
Arsaj'idu',  under  whom  the  greater  part  of 
Persia  was  wrested  from  the  (Jreeks,  and  main- 
tained against  l>oth  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Greek  empire  of  Ractria,  which  is  said  to  have 
included  a  great  )iart  of  India,  was  overthrown  by 
an  influx  of  nomad  tribes  from  Turkestan  ( IflO- 
140);  and  these  invaders  having  been  driven  out 
by  the  Fartiiians,  Bactria  was  added  to  their 
empire  (138).  But  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidn-, 
which  maintained  itaelf  bn  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  «aa  hraogfat  to  an  end  Iqr  a  Penian  named 
Aidamir  Bahegon,  who  managed  to  gain  poaaeasion 
of  Fkm,  Kennan,  and  nearly  the  wfaoio  of  Irak, 
before  Arduan,  the  Parthian  king,  took  the  field 
against  him.  At  last  a  great  battle  was  fonght 
(■2\s  AO)  (in  the  plain  of  Hormuz,  in  which  the 
I'l-rsiaiiM  were  completely  victorious.  lialtegan  wu.^ 
now  hailed  as  Arda^^lir  ( .Artuxt-i  xcr  1.  king  uf 
Pen^ia,  and  '  Shahan  Shah,' or  king  of  kings,  hi» 
d\iiii.-iy  lK?ing  naniwl  Ka>isaniiiie  from  liis  grand- 
father Sassan.  The  Sas)ianian  kingw  raised  Persia 
to  a  height  of  jiower  and  prosjK>rity  Miich  it 
never  l>efore  attained,  and  more  than  onre  ini- 
|>erilled  the  existence  of  the  en>*(i'rri  ciniiire.  The 
most  notable  kings  of  the  dynasty  were  Shahpnr 
I.  or  SajMir  (240-273),  who'ronted  tbe  Romans, 
and  took  the  Emperor  Valerian  captive  at  Edessa ; 
his  grandson,  Shalipur  II.,  who  also  maintained  an 
equal  conflict  with  the  Romans ;  and  Cboaroea  L 
and  II.  (q.v.),  the  latter  of  whom  waa  ultimately 
enahod  by  HeiacUna  (q.v.)  in  e2a 
The  lam  Wamantan  king,  Yezdigerd  ( Yasdajird ), 


from  the  throne,  after  a  great  battle 
at  Nahavend  (639),  by  the  Arabs,  who  now 

began  to  extend  their  dominion  in  all  directions: 
and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  gradual 
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change  of  cli&racter  in  the  native  Persian  race, 
for  they  have  l)een  from  tliLs  tiint?  constantly  nub- 
ject  to  the  tloiiiination  of  ulitMi  lucfs.  During 
the  reigns  of  Um&r  (the  timl  of  the  Arab  rulere 
of  Persia ),  Othagnn.  AIL  and  the  Onimiades  (634- 
7W)  PenU  was  regarded  aa  an  oatlying  pro- 
viaee  of  the  califate,  aad  waa  ruled  by  <le|>uty 
eoveroon ;  but  after  the  aooeasion  of  the  Abbaidde 
dynaaty  (750)  Bagdad  became  the  capital,  aiui 
KhonMMa  the  favowite  pioviiiee  of  tbe^  early  and 
nme  eoaigalJA  nlen  of  thii  mat,  and 
■eqaentlyoMiiotoboowMidwdM  tlM 
nndau  of  the  ealiCata.  Bat  die  into  of  tho  ealib 
Hoon  became  merely  nominal,  and  ambitiooa  gover- 
nors, or  other  aspirin)^  individuate,  establiahed  in- 
dependent iirinci|mlitutt  in  various  |»artM  of  the 
country.  >Iany  of  these  <lynaHtiea  were  transitory, 
Othen«  la«te<l  for  centurieM,  ami  cn-.-iteii  exttjnMlve 
and  powerful  euipirea.  The  chief  wi-re  the  Taher- 
ites  (820-872),  a  Turkinh  liyiuLsty  in  Khoraiwan  ; 
the  SolFaridcs  (  Perwiiiii,  Mt)!(-ii<».'S ),  in  S<>ifitAii,  P'ars, 
Irak,  and  Miizarideraii ,  the  Sauiani,  in  rraiisuxifviia, 
Kliorai^an,  and  Si-intjiti  ;  the  I)ilen»i  ( l'er«iiiii,  9.'V."{- 
1056),  ill  we,st«rn  I'ersia ;  and  the  (Jhaznevids 
(q.v. ),  in  ea«u^rn  Pentia.  Thew  dynaHtieii  aup 
])lanted  each  other,  and  were  finally  rooted  out  by 
the  Seiiukd  (q.v.),  whose  dominion  ext«nde<l  fmni 
the  Hellespont  to  Afghanistan.  A  branch  of  this 
dynastv,  which  ralea  in  Kiiaurezm  (now  Kbiva), 
gradually  acquired  the  greater  part  of  Ptonia,  driv- 
uu  oat  the  Ghaznevida  and  tneir  suoeemori,  the 
Gnnrida;  but  they,  along  with  the  namerous 
t  wMA  haf  fUMiihwl  thaBMclves 
ton  proriaoea,  woro  aU  swept 
awav  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.) 
and  nis  grandson,  Hnlaga  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom 
foooded  a  new  dynasty,  the  Pereo- Mongol  (1*253- 
ISSS).  This  race,  liecoming  effeminat4>,  was  sup- 
IlJant«<I  by  the  Eylkhanians  in  1.33'> ;  Itnt  an  irmp- 
tion  of  t\\o  Tartarw  of  TurkeHlaii  iiinli!r  Tiniur 
(fi.v.)  aKHiTi  freed  IVrnin  from  the  (M-ttv  dynasties 
wnich  niihriilod  it.  After  the  deatli  of  'I'itiuir'H  nitn 
an<i  successor,  Shall  Hnkh,  the  Turkomans  took 
[MM.sewtion  of  the  wcttt'Crn  part  of  the  coiititrv, 
whieli,  however,  they  rather  preye*!  uiM)n  than 
Kovcniwi ;  while  the  eastern  |M»rtioii  wa«  dividwl 
and  subdivided  among  Timur's  de!M:endantH,  till, 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  they  were  Hwept 
awa^  by  the  Uxbegs  (q-v.),  who  joined  eastern 
Penoa  to  their  newly-founded  khanate  of  Khiva. 

A  new  dynasty  (Safi)  now  arose  (1500)  in 
western  Persia,  the  first  prince  of  which  (iBmail, 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  devotees  and 
aaint« ),  having  become  tlie  leader  of  a  number  of 
Tiirkiah  tribes  who  wero  attached  by  strong  ties  of 
MmtUadA  to  his  fyaily.  ovarthrew  the  power  of  tho 
TBriBOlMUis.  and  sebed  Aaerbijan,  which  wna  the 
seat  of  their  power.  Ismail  rapidly  sabdued  the 
western  provinces,  and  in  1511  took  Khorassan  an«l 
Baikh  from  the  Uzbegs ;  but  in  1514  he  had  to 
encounter  a  much  more  formidable  enemy — to  wit, 
the  mighty  Selim,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  whoHc 
zeal  for  oonciueMt  was  further  inflamed  by  religious 
animosity  against  the  Shiit«»  (<j.v. ).  The  Peniians 
were  totally  defeated  in  a  Imttle  on  the  frontiers; 
hut  Selirn  reaped  no  l)enetit  from  iiis  viot4irj',  and 
after  his  retreat  Ismail  attacked  and  sulMlueil 
(leor^'iii.  The  Persians  ihvi'll  \vitli  ra)itini- on  the 
character  of  tlii.s  monarch,  whom  they  deem  to  Ihj 
not  only  tlie  n'storer  of  Persia,  but  tlie  ewtaMisher 
of  the  ^aith  in  which  they  ^lory  as  the  national 
religion — viz.  the  Shtah,  as  distinffnished  from  the 
Sunni  sect  of  Mohammeilanism.  His  son  Tama«p 
(1523-76),  a  prudent  and  spirited  ruler,  re|>eatedly 
drove  out  the  predatory  Uzbogs  from  Khorassan, 
sustained  witboat  losa  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
assisted  Horaaynn,  tin  aon  of  Baber,  to  regain  tbo 
tbione  of  DelhL 


After  a  considerable  period  of  internal  re- 
volution, during  which  tne  Turlo*  and  Uzbegs 
attacked  the  empire  without  hindrance,  Shah 
Abbas  1.  the  Great  (1585-1628)  ascended  the 
throne,  restored  internal  tranquillity,  and  repelled 
the  invasions  of  the  Uzbegs  and  Turks.  In  1605 
he  inflicted  on  the  Turks  such  a  terrible  def«it  as 
kept  them  quiet  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  and 
enabled  him  to  recover  the  whole  of  Kurdistan, 
Mosul,  and  OiailMldrk  whiok  had  lor  a  kng  time 
been  ■epanKtadfhm  FBttria;  aad  in  tho  aan  Kan- 
dahar ma  taken  from  the  Great  Mogul.  Abbas' 
govemnMBl  waa  strict,  but  just  and  equitable; 
roads,  bridges,  caravanseraiB,  and  other  conveni- 
ences for  trade  were  constructed  at  immense  ex- 
pense, and  the  improvement  and  ornamentation  of 
the  towns  were  not  neglected.  His  tolerance  was 
remarkable,  as  he  encouraged  the  Armenian 
Christians  to  settle  in  the  country.  Of  his  snc- 
sessont.  Shah  Snii,  Shall  .Mituus  II  ,  and  Siiali  Soli 
man,  the  two  fninier  \sere  .scnsjhh'  ami  juiiicions 
rulers,  and  julvaiiceti  ilie  ity  of  llieir  .Huh- 

ject.s.  During  the  reign  i>f  .Sulian  Hussein,  a  weak 
and  bigoted  fool,  ]irie**t«  and  slaves  wen;  elevat«'d 
to  tlie  most  important  and  responsible  offices  of  the 
emi^iire,  and  all  who  rejected  the  tenets  of  the 
8hiit«s  were  persecuted,  l^ie  consequence  was  a 
general  discontent,  of  which  the  Afghans  t4K>k 
advantage  to  declare  their  indcfflendenoe  and  seize 
Kandahar  (1709).  Their  able  leader,  Mew  Vais. 
died  in  1715 ;  but  hia  weeeesors  ware  worthy  of 
him,  aad  one  of  tham,  Mahmod,  invaded  Persia 
( 1 722 ),  defeated  BwMlnVi  «nDdflB,  and  barijyil  the 
king  in  Isiwliaa  till  the  inhnUtaats  mn  rednoed 
to  the  extremity  of  distiesa,  Hussein  then  ab- 
dicated tlie  throne  in  favour  of  his  conoueror,  who, 
on  his  accession,  immediately  dev  ot^'d  nis  energie^t 
to  alleviato  the  distresses  and  ^:ain  the  confidence 
of  Ids  new  subjects.  Becoming  insane,  he  was 
deposed  in  1725  by  his  brother  .Asliral  ;  hut  the 
atrocious  tyranny  of  the  latter  was  speedily  ]>iit  nn 
end  to  liy  the  celebrate<l  Na<lir  SImli  (().v.i,  who 
first  raised  Taniasp  (1729),  of  the  Sutrave4i.n  race, 
to  the  throne,  then  de|K)se<l  him  and  ina<le  liLs 
youiiK  son  the  nominal  soM'reif;ii,  and  finally,  on 
tho  hitter's  early  death,  himself  seized  the  sceptre 
(1730).  But  on  lii.-s  death  (1747)  anarchy  again 
retunied  ;  the  count r>'  wa-s  horribly  devastateo  by 
the  rival  chumantti  for  the  throne ;  Afghanistan 
and  Heluchistan  finally  separat«d  from  Persia,  and 
the  country  was  split  up  into  a  nunilwr  of  small 
independent  states  till  1755,  when  a  Kurd,  named 
Kerim  Khan,  re-established  peace  and  unity  in 
western  Penia,  aad  by  his  wiadom*  jjutiocb  and 
warlike  tol«itB  aeqntred  the  eateem  of  nii  mbjeeta 
aadthanq^of  naighlMwtag  sutes.  Altar  the 
usual  eantaati  for  the  ■Qceawinn,  accompanied  with 
the  naaal  batharitiea  aad  devaatations,  Kerim  was 
succeeded  in  1784  by  Ali-Murad,  Jaafar,  and  Lutf- 
AH,  during  whose  reigns  Mazanderan  became 
independent  under  Aga  Mohaniine<l,  a  Turkoman 
eunuch  of  the  Kajar  race,  who  reiumtwlly  defeat*-*! 
the  royal  armies,  and  ende<l  by  (lepriving  Lutf  Ali 
of  his  crown  ( 1795). 

The  K'cat  eunuch  kin^.  the  first  of  the  present 
ilytia-ty,  on  his  siicosion  announccil  hi.s  in- 
tention of  restoring  the  kingdom  as  it  lia<l  lieen 
estuhlislied  liy  Kerim  Khan,  and  accordingly 
invaded  Khoi-os-mn  and  (Jeorgia.  The  tieorgians 
liosouglit  the  aid  of  Russia ;  but  the  Persian 
monarch,  with  terrible  promptitude,  pouretl  his 
army  like  a  torrent  into  the  country,  and  devas- 
tated it  with  lire  and  sword.  His  conquest  waa, 
however,  hardly  c<iinplete<l  when  he  was  asaassin- 
ated  (1797).  Iiis  nenhew,  Fath-Ali  ( 1797-18.TI), 
aft«r  numerous  cuntlict«.  fully  established  his 
aothorityjand  completely  sabdued  the  rebellious 
tribea  in  Khoraaaan.  Bat  the  great  eonunotiaiia  in 
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wwtBra  Eurti|H-  prodnofld  for  him  bitter  fmitL  He 
was  dragged  inU)  a  war  with  RoMia  Mon  after 

hu  acc«MHion,  and  by  a  treaty  ooncladed  in  1797 
■arrendeml  to  that  powtr  DerWnd  ami  neveral 
diatrictM  on  tin;  Kur.  In  llitW  IJeortria  was  declarwl 
to  lie  a  liussian  province.  Win  w  iiU  RuMMia  wiiH 
fpcomtiipnceii  by  Persia  at  the  instigation  of 
Frjinoi'  ;  but,  after  two  years  of  conllicts  diwintrous 
to  tiie  I'urstians,  the  treaty  of  (iullHtan  (1813)  gave 
to  Uusxia  all  the  Persian  jM)s,He8Bion»  to  the  north 
of  Armenia,  and  the  right  of  navigation  in  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  18*26  a  third  war,  e<|ually  unfor- 
tunate fur  Persia,  was  commenced  with  the  same 
power,  and  cotit  Persia  the  remainder  of  its  potuies- 
■ions  in  Armenia,  with  Erivan,  and  a  sum  of 
18,QOOb€00  mblea  fv  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
MVWity  exercised  in  procuring  this  sum  by  taxa- 
tion so  exasperated  tue  people  that  they  rose  in 
inaorreetion  (18n)t  aul  murdered  the  Russian 
mpImmim Mior»  Ub  wi%  and  oIummI  all  who  were 
CWWWBltod  wItt  Hm  BUHtall  kfrtfan.  The  most 
Innniliiifwj  nunrtiHtn'  f**  ff"— 'i.  ■t'*  puni»h- 
wam%  hf  nratilatlon  of  1500  of  the  rioters,  alone 
averted  war.  The  death  of  Uie  crown-prince. 
Abbas  Mirza,  in  1833,  seemed  to  give  the  final 
blow  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  Persia,  for  he  was 
the  only  mrai  who  Monou«Iy  attempted  to  raise  his 
country  from  the  Htnte  nf  al>ai<«nient  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  Hy  the  a-HwiHtance  of  KuHsia  and  Hritain 
Mohaiumeil  Shah  (lH.'M-48),  the  .«<)n  of  Ahluis 
Mirza,  obtained  the  crown.  Mohammed  res4tlve<l 
to  demand  reacknowkntgrnent  of  sovereignty  from 
liLs  allege*!  vassals  in  part**  of  Afghani.Htan,  Ik'ln- 
chiAtan,  and  Kliiva,  but  an  attempt  he  made  to 
reannex  Herat,  'the  key  to  Imlia,'  was  resistcil  by 
England.  The  war  was  terminated  in  1838  by  the 
landing  of  a  small  eepoy  {one  on  the  ibana  bl  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Nasr-ed-Din  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death  in  1848.  The  new  government 
aanoonced  energetic  reforms,  but  at  first  failed 
ae  flompletelj  aa  thoae  wUch  had  praeaded  it 
in  oarryins  tiiam  enl  Following  bb  fathwli 
exainplot  uie  new  Shall  lONlved  to  raaMart  his 
claims  in  Afghanistan  and  Beladdstan.  The  mler 
of  Herat  having  recognised  the  claims  of  Porsia, 
the  English  government  remonstrated  with  the 
Shah,  ami  he  wiis  r-oinpellcd  to  sign  an  engagement 
(  1853),  b^  which  he  becatiic  Iniund  not  to  interfere 
further  with  the  internal  allairH  of  Herat.  In  1K.")6, 
however,  on  the  prettixt  that  Do^t  Muhanun*!*!,  the 
.\ineer  of  K.'ibul.  wa.<*  alioTit  to  iii\ji<lc  Herat,  the 
Persians  again  tiM)k  the  oit  v.  Tlu-rciiiion  a  Britinh 
army  was  lamieii  on  the  eoiust  of  the  ;;ulf,  hikI, 
under  (ienerala  Outrani  ami  Ha\el<K'k,  re|H'jit<-<lly 
defe«te<l  the  I'ersians,  and  coin|ielleil  them  to  restore 
Herat  (July  1857).  Since  that  time  the  Persians 
have  not  interfered  with  the  'key  to  India,'  but 
they  have  been  eni^aged  in  a  loQa  series  of  disputeti 
with  reKard  to  their  mmtiernorai  and  south  of  it. 
After  the  war  nf  IH,57  their  encroachments  became 
s^tematic.  In  IK68  they  occupied  Seistan,  a  pro- 
vince claimed  by  the  Afghans,  and  extended  their 
jurisdiction  over  part  of  Ueluobiatan  ;  but  at  length 
thegr  agieed  with  the  Ameer  of  Afoiianiatan  and 
th»  Khin  of  Selntto  rain'  the  fnestiona  in  dispute 
to  aa  BaglMiowniniwiener,  Genend  Sir  Frederick 
Qoldandd,who  in  187S  fixed  tlie  Pisiaian  frontier 
eobatantiaUy  as  it  now  is— a  lat^ge  triangular  tract 
to  the  east  of  Lake  Zirreh,  watered  by  the  Hel- 
inund,  lieing  annexe«l  to  Persia.  By  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878  the  town  and  territorA"  of  Khotoiir, 
on  the  Turco- Perxi:ui  fmnti'  i,  ^vxm  eeiicil  |o  Persia 
by  Turkey.  The  nortli  e!t.Ht<'ni  tioiitier  wa^^  settleij 
by  a  treaty  between  HiiK^in  an.l  I'erMn  in  Imh], 
The  great  extension  of  Ku-.siaii  territory  ami 
Russian  jMiwer  «in  the  north  ea^t,  while  over 
shadowing  Persia  to  some  extent,  have  had  the 


efleet  of  sheltering  the  a<ljoining  regions  of  Persia 
from  the  terrible  inroads  of  the  Tekke  and  other 
Turkomans,  now  under  Russian  autiiority.  Eng- 
lish iiHicr  rs,  inchuling  Sir  John  Batenian Cham- 
pain,  Sir  i:,  MunirHh  Smith,  Sir  Uliver  St  John, 
and  (."ahtaiii  Tiersou,  did  much  to  explore  and 
indirectly  to  improve  the  local  goveniiiient  of 
Persia  in  connection  with  the  eniahli>-litiierit ,  in 
1H04,  of  the  Indo  Kuropean  telegraph  line  through 
Me.'-opiitHiiiia,  Perwia,  and  the  Persian  (!ulf.  A 
weond  ]Hirtion  was  sulwequently  e>*tablishetl  in 
1869  by  the  lndo-Enrop<>an  (Nunpany  to  connect 
London  with  the  above  government  lines  at 
Teheran,  and  thus  to  complete  overland  telegraph 
commnnination  between  London  and  India  vid 
Germany,  Bnasia,  and  Persia. 

See  GoUsmid's  XaiUm  Pml*  (1878);  Arnold's 
Throuffk  Pertia  (1876);  WilWs  In  tk$  Land  of  the 

Lion  and  the  Sun  (1883),  sad  Penia  at  U  it  (1886); 
Benjamin's  trrria  and  the  Peniaru  (1886);  Hon.  0. 
OarK»n'i  Penia  and  tht  Pertian  Quntion  ( 1891 ) ;  and 
Montr's  H<^jji  Baba;  KhanikoiTi!  t'lhiw/raphie  de  la 
Perie  (1866) ;  Madame  Dieulaf  fly's  La  Ptr  'tt,  la  Chald^e, 
et  la  SutUinf  ;  Barbier  dc  Maynard,  Dietionnaire  Gfo- 
graphiquf,  I/ittorit/tir,  rt  Litlrrairt  de  la  Prrtf  (ISfil); 
Sohwsbe,  /liKicyiv! ;.>,[>:  dt  /.i  I'trM  (  \Wt('>)  ;  and  Gcniian 
worki  by  reUnnann  ( IStil ),  Pol»k  (186S),  Vanibery 
1867),  Stoli«'  and  Andreas  (18W),  jmd  Bronnhofer 
18JS9).  .S«'e  III!..!  the  hiRtories  by  Uir  John  Malcolm  (lid 
fd.  1H"JS  I,  K.  ( ;.  Watnon  ( 1866  ),  and  aements  Markham 
( 1874  J ;  K*wlin.*<in'«  The  Seventh  Oreat  Orienial  MemarckM 
1876);  and  Girman  works  hj  JwH  (U7»),  Vflidshe 
(1887),  and  Ontachmid  (1888). 

Pbssian  ARCHiTKCTtTRK.— The  architecture  of 
Persia  and  that  of  Assvria  closely  resemble  one 
another,  and,  owing  to  the  mode  and  the  materials 
in  which  they  were  constructed,  their  remains  serve 
to  illustrate  and  oomplete  each  otlier's  history.  In 
Assyria,  where  no  solid  building-materials  exist, 
the  wails  are  composed  of  mamfs  of  sun-dried 
brickwork,  lined  on  the  inside,  to  a  certain  height 
from  the  floor,  with  large  scnlptared  slaba  of  ala- 
baater.  These  have  fawn  preserred  to  na  Inr  the 
falling  in  of  the  heavy  eudian  moii,  irfth  wmeli, 
as  the  later  Fenian  Mldiiua  cgnfarin  to  ns,  the 
Assyrian  palaces  were  eorered.  ITie  explomtiona 
of  Layard  and  Botta  have  made  these  scnlptmea 
familiar  to  us.  The  Assyrian  remains  are  all  of 
nahiee  tein{ilej<,  buildings  somewbat  resembling  the 
E^y(iiian  temples  (wh^h  were  also  jmlaces):  and 
Tiianv  of  the  scnlpttire^  represent  the  e\{iloitj<  nf 
the  Ving  in  war  anil  in  jieace.  The  pahtces  are 
always  raised  on  lofty  artificial  niounda,  and 
ftpproaehed  by  nia^ificent  Hight.s  of  steps. 

The  huihliriK^-  <>l  As.syrift  extend  over  a  very  long 
iieritHl,  the  ohlest  at  Niniroud  being  from  l.HiXt  to 
800  B.C.,  and  the  more  recent  at  Kliorsah;i.(l  .ui  l 
Koyunjik  from  WK)  to  WK)  u.c.  To  these  succeeiieil 
Banylon  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
Birs'  Nimroud ;  but  these  are  mere  maases  of  deoom- 
pocted  brickwork,  withoot  any  eeolptnrea  of  harder 

material  (  A8HYRIA). 

After  Babylon  came  Pasargadie,  where  the 
splendid  pnlacee  of  Cyms  and  Canibyse<>  still  exist 
in  mine,  and  I^«epOU%  the  capital  of  Darius  and 
Xentea  (SMMHS  ao.) :  and  aome  remaina  aie  atiU 
to  be  fonnd  at  Soea,  Bebntana,  and  Tdieraa.  At 
Petaepolis  we  find  tlie  veqr  paita  pieaerved  wiiieh 
at  Nimrond  and  KhorMHM  are  wanting ;  for  here 
there  is  abundance  of  stone,  and  the  pillars,  walls, 
doorways,  &c.  (which  in  the  early  examples  were 
no  (loui)t  of  wtM)d,  and  have  decayed),  Ixdng  of 
stone,  are  still  prefierved.    This  enabbnl  Kergnsson 

to  'lestorr'  the-i-  linihiin;."*  ;  tlie  stllijeet  lljis  Ihm'Ii 
flirt  hiT  >t  iiilieil  mill  ilhiHtrateil  with  great  care  hy 
M.  1  Heulafny  in  L  A  rt  .  I  h/iV/mc  dr  /ft  I'erxc  { 18H4  I." 

The  liallH  at  rei>e|«ilis  were  M|uare  in  j'iiui, 
having  lui  ecjual  niinilMi'r  of  pillars  in  each  direct  ion 
for  the  support  of  the  roof,  which  was  iiat.    In  the 
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centre  a  portion  was  left  open  for  the  admUsion  of 
light,  ana  itheltered  by  another  roof  raiH«<l  upon 
pillarB.  The  renminn  of  the  eveventy-two  columns 
with  which  it  wan  adorned  are  ntill  extant  ( fig.  1 ). 
The  hall  had  thirty -hix  colunuut,  six  on  each  side, 
and  on  three  fiidcs  had  an  external  portico,  each 
with  two  rows  of  six  columns.    These  colunuu  had 


Fig.  1.— PUn  of  Gre*t  Hall  of  Xerxea  at  Peraepolii. 


capitals,  composed  of  bulU'  heads  and  Bhonlders 
( fig.  2),  between  which  the  beams  of  the  roof  rested ; 
while  others  were  ornaniente<I  with  scrolls  like  the 
Ionic  onler  (fig.  3).  The  bases  also  are  suggestive 
of  the  origin  of  that  Greek  style.  This  hall  was 
350  feet  liy  300,  and  covered  more  ground  than  any 
similar  buildings  of  antiquity,  or  any  mediirvaJ 
cathedral  except  that  of  Milan.  The  palaces  of 
Persepolis  stand  on  lofty  platfonns,  built  with  walls 
of  cycloiM'Hn  masonrj',  and  Rpproached  by  magnifi- 
cent diguta  of  stairs,  adorned,  like  the  i>alaceH,  with 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

DetAila  of  Persian  Architecture. 


sculptures  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Assyria. 
The  interinnt  were  oniament««l  with  paintingn. 
The  use  of  the  arch  was  known  in  Assyria,  as  has 
been  shown  bv  the  subterranean  arched  conduitA 
discovereil  by  t.ayartl,  and  the  galea  of  Khorsaluvd 
discoverwl  by  M.  Place.  The  arches  of  the  latter 
spring  from  the  Imcks  of  sculptured  bulls,  and 
are  VM>autifulIy  ornamented  with  enamelled  bricks. 


In  1886  s«)nie  extremely  interesting  diMOveries 
were  made  at  Susa  (Shuslian)  in  south-western 
Persia  by  M.  and  Madame  Dieulafoy,  who  un- 
earthed and  sent  to  the  Louvre  a  splendid  frieze 
in  coloureil  enamelleil  bricks  with  life-sized  figures 
of  warriors  from  the  palace  of  Darius  I.,  and 
another  similar  frieze  with  lions  from  the  palace 
of  Artaxerxe«.  A  fac  simile  reprixluction  of  the 
warrior  frieze  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art. 

Modem  Persian  architecture  is  separated  by  a 
wide  historic  gap  from  that  of  ancient  Persia,  and, 
all  [Mwterior  to  the  Moslem  conquest,  lielongs  to 
the  ty}>e  known  as  Saracenic  or  Arabian.  But  it 
seems  that  the  old  art  of  Persia  has  a  more  direct 
influence  on  that  of  modem  Persia  than  has  l>een 
sometimes  admitted  ;  and  even  the  Egyptian  ty|>e 
of  Saracenic  art  (see  Arabian  Akchitecturk) 
may  have  been  mouldetl  by  Persian  as  well  a«  by 
Byzantine  artist*,  working  for  the  Moslem  con- 
querors. In  Persia  itself  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  architecture  of  Mohamnunlan  Persia,  which 
in  it«  palmiest  days  rivalled  in  splendour  that  of 
Egypt,  Bagdad  vying  with  Cairo,  i«  in  many 


Fig.  4. — Gateway  of  Maajid  Shah,  Iipahan. 


respect*  a  reprotluction  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  In  the  mosques  thick 
walls  of  im|>erf«H'tly  bumt  bricks  are  covered  with 
brilliantly  coloured!  decorations  of  glaze*!  and 
painted  tiles  and  bricks.    Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  the 

icnteway  of  the  Masjid  Shah,  or  tlreat  Mosque  of 
spahan,  ilating  from  the  reign  of  Shah  Abl>as  the 
Great  (16«5-lfi2«  a.d.). 

Persian  Lanoiagk  and  Literaturk.— The 
ancient  and  n»<Mlern  idioms  of  Pei-sia,  which  are 
in  general  designated  as  Iranian  or  Wes»t  Arj'an, 
l>elong  to  the  great  cla.H«  of  the  Indo-Euro|>ean 
languages ;  but  the  term  Persian  itself  applies 
more  |>articularly  to  the  language  as  it  is  now 
s|M>kcn,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tbnnigbout  Persia, 
and  in  a  few  other  places  fomierly  iimler  Persian 
dominion,  like  Bokhara.  &c  The  more  important 
an<l  iR'tter  known  of  the  ancient  idioms  are  ( I ) 
the /?»  M</ ( the  East  Iranian  or  Itnotrian  language, 
in   two  dialects -the    'Gdtha   idiom'  and  the 
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'ancient'  or  'classical  Zend'),  which  died  out  in 
the  3d  century  B.C. — one  of  the  most  highly 
daveioped  idioma,  rich  in  inflectionii,  in  the  verba 
At  well  «8  in  the  ooane,  and  in  the  former  almost 
completely  tfpteiag  witb  Vedie  Suakrit :  yet  sucli 
a-H  we  find  it  in  the  amall  remains  which  hav« 
Hurviveil  it  is  no  longer  in  the  fall  vijgoar  of  life, 
but  almost  decayinf;,  and  grammatically  iome- 
what  neglected.  Geograpliically,  thi«  idiom  may 
Iw  plaoM  in  northern  Persia.  lie  alphabet  is  of 
Saamte  origin,  and  the  writing  goea  from  right 
to  left  (aee  Zbmd,  ZMMthAvrntA),  (S)  Anenmt 
Paruan,  the  ehtef  remiunts  of  which  are  feand  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the 
Achcpmenidee,  discovereil  in  the  rains  of  Persepolis, 
on  the  roclc  of  Behistun,  and  some  other  places  of 
Perfia  (see  CfNEIFORM).  S«tne  relics,  chiefly 
consisting'  of  proper  nanir*  for  ffmls  and  men,  and 
terms  lor  vessels  Hnd  ^arnient«,  iiave  8iirvive<l  in 
the  writing;!*  of  the  clajwical  pcriiHi,  aiui  in  the 
Bible,  oliietlv  in  Daniel.  TIuh  iiiiotn  in  much 
neiirer  to  i^cnd  and  San«krit  than  t-o  nuKlem 
Peis»ian.  (3)  Fehlei-i  (Went  Iranian,  Me<lian,  and 
I'ersian  I,  in  use  durin>(  the  i>eri<Hl  of  tiie  Saf<saui<lrM 
(.Id  to  7th  century  A. D. ),  an  idiom  largely'  mixed 
with  Semitic  words,  an«l  poorer  in  inllectians  and 
terminations  than  Zend.  Its  remnants  conniHt  of 
a  certain  number  of  books  relating  to  the  Z^tro- 
astrian  religion,  ol  Qoina  and  inscriptions  ;  and  the 
language  is  not  qidle  the  same  in  all  cases — accord- 
ing to  the  lai^r  or  smaller  infiuion  of  forei^m 
word*.  The  non-Irani&ii  element  is  known  as 
Huzvaiesh,  and  ia  aimply  Chaldee;  while  the 
Iranian  elemeat  ie  but  little  diiierant  from  modem 
Pimiaii.  Then  we  three  dietinet  Idioms  to  be 
dfetiajmiihed  in  PaUevi,  and  the  writing  variee 
aocorunglyt  y*t  it  ii  not  certain  whether  the 
difference  arieea  from  their  belonging  to  different 
districts  or  perioda,  Wlien,  however,  Pehlevi  ceased 
to  he  a  living  language,  and  the  rent^ration  nf  the 
pure  Iranian  iiikil  l>i-^'iiii,  people,  notdarin;:  toclian^'e 
the  wri tinges  (chieilv  of  a  sacred  nature,  ,i.h  liaving 
deecendetl  to  them  from  the  Saxsanian  times),  In-gan 
to  snl*8titute  in  rea<ling  the  I'ersian  equivalents 
for  the  Ilii/viiri'pih  words.  At  last  a  new  form  of 
conimentarieH  to  the  sacre<l  writings  sprang  up,  in 
which  n\ore  tlistinct  and  clear  Zend  characters  were 
used,  where  each  siicn  ha«l  hut  one  phonetic 
value,  and  wlicre  all  tlie  fortdgn  Huzvare»*h  words 
were  repiaceil  hy  pure  Persian  ones ;  and  this  new 
form  was  called  (4)  Pdzend.  The  transition  from 
the  HTK-ient  to  the  modem  Persian  is  formed  by  the 
i'nrsye,  or,  as  the  Arabs  and  the  modem  PeiMans 
themaelvee  call  it,  Fnrsi,  in  use  from  700  to  1100 
A.Ik.,  onoe  the  language  purelv  of  the  south- weitera 
provinces,  and  distinguishea  chiefly  by  a  peculi- 
arity of  atyle,  rigid  ezclaaion  of  Semitic  word*, 
and  certain  now  obsolete  forma  and  words  retained 
iBlitoii^ealfbrmalaa.  It  ia  the  Pendaoenee  written 
tgr  the  Tknees  or  fire-wonhippers,  and  is  in  other 
reapeets  very  similar  to  the  present  or  modem 
Persian  (  which  also  is  invariahly  called  funfi  by  the 
modem  I'ersians),  the  language  of  Jami,  Niz&mi, 
and  Hiifiz— from  1100  to  the  prt*cnt  time — with 
its  numerous  dialectw.  The  purest  dialect  i«  said 
to  lie  liiat  spoken  in  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  and  their 
nei^'lilMiurhiKxI.  In  general,  the  language  is  pro- 
nounced hy  universal  i-nnsetii  to  Ik-  the  richest  and 
must  elegant  (»f  those  s|K)kt'n  in  modern  Asia.  It 
is  th<*  mifst  sonorous  and  miiscular,  whiU"  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  mast  eleeant  and  most  Hexihle 
cf  idioms  ;  and  it  U  not  to  Ce  womlere*!  at  tliat  in 
Moslem  and  Hindu  realms  it  should  have  Itcconie 
the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the  e«lucate<l 
world  in  general,  as  French  useil  to  be  in  Europe. 
Its  chief  characteristic,  however,  is  the  enonnons 
intermixture  of  AraUc  worda.  which,  indeed, 
make  up  alaMHt  half  ita  vooahuaiy.  Baapaetmg 


its  analytical  and  (nmmatical  structure,  it  exhibits 
traces  only  of  that  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Zend 
and  Acha-meiiian,  of  which  it  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant. The  elalH>rate  system  of  forms  and  indec> 
tions  characteristic  of  thiMO  dialects  has  been 
utterly  ahandoneil  for  combinationa  of  auxiliary 
worda,  which  impart  fullness  and  aa  loeKdible  eat<e 
to  speech  and  coni|Hmition.  The  gtammar  of  the 
Persian  language  has  been  called  'regular}'  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  liaidly  any  gramautf  wortlt 
mentioning.  Thus,  there  ia  no  gender  diatingaished 
in  deelenoon  i  the  plural  la  anvaya  formed  in  the 
aame  manner,  the  only  diatinetion  eonaisting  in 
animate  beings  receiving  the  affix  dn,  while  the 
inanimate  are  terminated  in  hd.  Imported  Arabic 
nouns,  however,  inviu-iably  take  their  Arabic 
plural.  Not  even  the  pronouns  have  a  gender  of 
their  own;  the  distinction  l«et\veen  ma-sculine  and 
feminine  must  lie  expresse<l  by  a  sjiecial  word, 
denoting  male  or  female.  There  is  no  article, 
either  definite  or  in<le(inite.  Tiie  flexion  of  the 
verb  is  o<|ually  simpir.  As  to  syntax,  there  is 
none,  or,  at  all  e\eiils,  none  which  would  not  come 
almost  instinctively  to  any  student  a<-i|uaiiitt'd 
with  the  general  laws  of  sjieech  and  coni|Mi<<ition. 
The  time  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  may  be  desig- 
nat«<l  as  that  in  which  Firdausi  wrote,  when 
Arabic  wonis  had  not  swamped  it  to  tlie  vast 
degree  in  which  they  have  aiiace  done,  and  were 
still,  aa  far  as  thev  liad  erapt  in,  amenable  to 
whatever  rules  the  Persian  grammar  imposed  upon 
the  words  of  its  own  language. 

In  the  history  of  the  Perafaui  writing  three  epocha 
are  to  be  diatinguished.  Flnt,  we  have  the  Cuai* 
form  (q.v.),  by  the  aide  «f  wfakh  there  aeama, 
however,  to  have  been  in  uae  a  kind  of  Bemitie 
alphal)et  for  common  pnrpoaea.  This,  in  the  second 
periisl,  ap|K>arK  to  have  split  into  several  alphalieta, 
all  related  to  each  other,  and  [Munting  to  a  common 
Syriac  origin  (such  as  the  different  kinds  of  Pehlevi 
characters  and  the  Zend  nli)liabct )  cleverly  adapted 
to  the  use  of  H  noil  .StMiiiiic  lanj^'iiage.  In  the  third 
pcriotl  we  find  the  Aialiic  alpiials't  t'ulat;^<><l  for 
Persian  use  bv  an  addition  of  (liacrilical  points  and 
signs  for  sucfi  sounds  as  are  not  to  be  tuuiiil  in 
Arabic  {p,  ch,  z/i,  ;/).  The  writing  is  but  slightly 
difrerent  fniin  the  usual  Arabic  Neskhi. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  Persians  before  the 
Mohanimeilan  c-onquest  we  shall  not  speak  here, 
bnt  refer  to  the  article  Zkmd.  The  literary 
iieri'sl  now  under  (Minsideration  is  distinguishable 
by  the  above-mentioned  infusion  of  Arabic  worda 
into  the  Penjan  language,  imported  together 
with  the  Koran  mmI  Ita  teachings.  The  writers 
are  one  and  all  Mohammedans.  AVitli  the  fan- 
attdam  pecoliar  to  conquering  religiona,  all  the 
repraMBiativaa  of  old  Panun  literature  and 
aeience,  men  and  matter,  were  rathleaaly  panae 
rated  by  Omar'a  gmeral,  8aad  Ibn  Abl  Walkkaa 
The  consequence  was  that  for  the  first  two  or  three 
oentnries  after  the  ctmquest  all  was  silence.  The 
scholars  and  priests  who  would  not  bow  to  Allah 
and  his  Propnet  took  with  them  what  had  not 
Ikh-ii  de«lro\e<lof  tin?  written  monunimls  of  thrir 
ancient  culture,  while  those  that  remained  at  iiome 
were  force*!  to  ahan<lon  their  wonted  studies.  Vet, 
by  slow  decrees,  as  is  invariably  the  ca.se  under 
such  ciicunistHllces,  the  c<)n(|licml  race  1 1 iiiisloi  inrd 
the  cultun- of  the  coiujuerors  to  such  a  ilfj.Mf<'  that 
native  inlluenct'  sisin  became  paramount  in  I'ctsm, 
even  in  the  matter  of  theology.  It  is  readily- 
granted  by  later  Mohamnie«lan  writera  that  it  was 
out  of  the  body  of  the  Persians  exduaively  that 
sprang  the  foremost,  if  not  all,  the  greateataebolani 
and  authors  on  ri>ligious  ns  well  as  grammatical 
subjects,  historians  and  poets,  phii(k.sopherB  and 
men  of  sdenee :  and  the  only  ooaceseion  they  made 
conaiaied  in  their  uae  of  the  newly -imported  Aiabie 
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tongue.     A  farther  step  was  taken  when  the 

PeruiiuiN,  udiUt  u|i-tHrt  M:iti\<'  ilyiiaxiieH,  returnee! 
alw)  to  tlie  iimitiii  lanj^uime  of  tln'ir  fat  here  during 
the  tir-'t  <  ('iit!ii  it  ■>  of  Mohainined.'iiiisin.  The  re- 
vivwl  uiitiiiiial  li-clitij;,  which  niii«t  liave  Ix'on  stir- 
ring for  a  long  tinie  previiMiKly  iiiiKtiif,'  the  iiiii^.se.s, 
then  KiKhU-rily  hurst  forth  in  |^iri>«'  ami  in  vei-we, 
from  the  of  a  thoiisanil  .siiigei's  and  writers. 
Tho  literary  life  of  Persia,  tliu  coninieneeiiietit  of 
wliich  is  thus  to  he  placed  in  the  9th  century  A.  i>. , 
continueil  to  tlouriKli  wiili  unahated  healthy  vigour 
for  Kve  centuries,  and  produced  a  host  of  writers  in 
every  branch  of  science  and  belles-lettree,  of  whom 
we  can  only  here  give  the  most  rapid  of  sarveya, 
referring  for  the  must  im|>ortant  name*  to  special 
articles. 

About  968  Abul  Uaswt  Bnd^  the  Blind, 
rose  by  the  Idng^i  tevour  to  endi  an  emiaeoee  that 
he  had  Iwo  UBBdnd  aktveB  to  wait  wptm  him ; 
bat  mtle  haa  ramained  of  his  1,300.000  diitkhs, 

and  of  his  metrical  translation  of  Bidpai*s  Fables. 
Abont  1000  we  bear  of  Kabus,  the  Dileniite  prince, 
as  the  author  c)f  TKe  Per/eciion  of  Ji/trtortr,  and 
|M>etn«i.  In  the  time  of  the  Gliaznevid.s,  chietly 
under  Mahnuid,  who  Hurroundtsl  iiiniself  with  no 
Ififw  than  four  hiindre<l  court  ^xmjU*,  we  find  those 
st4ir>*  of  IV'i^ian  »oiig,  Annan  (l(Ki9),  author  of 
li'imiik  and  Asm  ;  Kernichi,  who,  l)eside»  his  own 

iioenis,  wrot*^  the  first  work  on  the  law>(  of  the 
'entiaii  nietricjil  art  ;  Eneili,  from  Tub  ;  and,  above 
all,  Firda«»i  (<|.v.),  the  autiior  of  the  Shnh-S'ameh. 
Under  the  Atal>ek  dynasty  was  the  panegyrist 
Auhad-ed-Din  Anwari,  who,  with  IiIh  praise,  well 
knew  how  to  handle  satire.  Nizanii  (about  I'iUO) 
is  founder  of  the  romantic  e|Mw.  Conspicuous  in 
Persia  is  the  mvstic  (Safistic)  poetry,  which,  under 
Anaereontie  allegories,  in  glowing  snnK^  of  wine 
and  love,  reptaaented  the  mystery  of  divine  love 
and  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  (see  Sufum). 
In  this  province  we  find  the  famous  Omar  Khay- 
yam (q.v. ;  died  1U8K  and  Farid-ed-Din  Attar 
(bom  iS16),  (bo  lenownod aathor  of  Fmd'Ifmteh 
( '  Book  of  Ooonaery,  a  work  eontainliig  the  Mo- 
eraphies  of  saints  up  to  his  own  time  ;  such  is  the 
depth  and  bidden  meaning  of  his  mystic  poems 
tliat  for  (lilt lilies  after  him  the  whole  Moslem 
world  ha.-*  l)u>ieii  itself  with  commentaries  on  the 
meaning  of  his  h:li n-)!  jKietry.  He  4iii><1  alHiut 
1330,  more  than  a  hiunireil  years  olil.  as  a  martyr. 
Greater  still  in  this  lielil  is  .lelal  I  )ifi  Ituini 
(died  1273),  who!*e  pwni  on  Cimtiiinilatu;-  Life 
has  made  him  the  oracle  of  orifiiiul  mystieism 
up  Ui  this  <iay  ;  he  wrote  also  a  ^'real  niimlKT  of 
lyrical  |MXMns.  The  \'M\\  i-entnrv  cannot  U'tter 
lie  closed  than  with  SAdi  (q.v.),  tKe  (ir»t  and  un- 
rivalled Persian  didactic  j»oet.  But  far  alwive  all 
shines  HiiKz  (q.v.),  who  sang  of  wine  and  love, 
and  nightingales  and  fioweni.  After  him  the  fall 
glory  ot  Persian  poetry  begin*  to  wano.  Among 
those  that  came  after  Un  Jami  (141»-8B)  atands 
highest,  a  poet  of  most  varied  genins,  second 
only  in  every  one  of  the  manifold  branches  to  its 
chief  master— in  lyric  and  in  didaetie  to  JS4ii,  in 
romanoe  to  Nliami,  in  mystidini  to  Jdal'Od'Din ; 
but  most  brilUant  aa  a  romantic  poetk  Of  prase 
works  we  have  by  him  a  historj'  of  tne  Softs,  and  an 
exceedingly  valuable  iidlection  of  epistolary'  motlels. 
The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Pereians  is  not  without 
merit,  but  is  of  Nmall  extent. 

The  numemuM  t-nles,  stories,  novels,  anecdot«i<, 
anthologies,  ami  all  the  nii>i  (  ;l;uicouH  entertaining 
literature  in  which  Persia  alMiumls  form  a  lit  tran- 
sition from  iMH'trv  to  ])rose,  A  hie  rivals  of  the 
grejit  ,\raliic  iiistoriographers  sjirang  u]i  at  an  early 
period.  For  the  mythical  times  FirdausCs  irigimtie 
ejM>s  remains  the  only  source.  Ueshid-e<l-I)in,  the 
M/ier  of  (;ha/jin  (horn  1247;  executed  in  I32<>), 
wrote  a  summary  of  the  history  of  all  Moham- 


medan wmntries  an<l  times,  containing  l>eside«  a 
complete  hiatorj-  of  sects.  His  contemporary 
Wa.s.saf  is  the  m<Klel  of  the  grant!  rhetoricAl  style. 
ULs  mo!*t  sticressful  imitator  in  the  l.'ith  century 
is  Sherif  I'd-Din,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Tiuiier- 
lant',  I'll  til  tliat  jierimi  iMim|Nw.ity  of  diction  was 
con.sidered  the  |>riiicipal  f>eautv,  if  not  the  chief 
merit,  of  a  clasni<-al  Persian  iiistory.  Frcmi  the 
l.'»lh  century-  dowiiward.s  a  healthy  reaction  set  in, 
and  .simplicity  and  a  striving  after  the  real  repre- 
sentation of  facts  became  the  predominant  fashion. 
Foremost  among  the  modem  hmoriaas  is  Mirkhond, 
whose  Universal  History  eomprises  the  period 
from  creation  to  t  he  reign  of  Saltan  Hasan  Betkara. 
His  son  Khondemir  also  wrote  hiatoiy.  Among 
Indian  historians  who  wrote  fai  FeniaB  WO  have 
Mohammed  Kaom  Feriahtdt  ( MMOK  who  wiolo  tho 
ancient  histoid  of  Knlte  m»  to  llw  BamMHi  eon- 
queetk  MobMHMd  B«ditak  Abnl  Fadel  Mobamk. 
andothera.  The  IfanM  nrftomye,  which  contains 
the  history  of  tbepneent  dynasty  of  Persia,  and 
was  published  at  Teheran  in  1825,  was  translated 
hy  Bridges  (  Lon«l.  IM.?). 

Biographies,  legends,  histflries  of  martyrs,  and 
the  like  are  legion.  Slost  of  the  liiograjihies  of 
the  Prophet,  however,  are  taken  from  the  Arabic. 
Works  on  geography  generally  treated  (^igetlier 
with  history — are  those  of  Mestati,  .Ahinin  .ihmwl 
lOtsi,  Berrishendi,  \-c.  In  tlieoln;^'y  little  l>ey«md 
translations  of  the  Koran,  commentarie-,  and  some 
portions  of  the  Traditions  has  Is't'n  |inshued. 
.hirisprudence  has  likewise  to  show  little  that  is 
original,  and  not  mere  translation,  partial  com- 
nientarv,  or  adaptation  in  Persian.  The  Hedad- 
tkaA,  the  /iMuftAoA,  the  Futnwa  Alcmgiri  are  the 
most  important  legal  works.  Much  has  been 
written  on  metlicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and 
physical  sciences  by  Persians,  but  nearly  all  their 
chief  works  are  in  Arabic.  Mathemanca,  astro- 
nomy, and  philoaoplw  hete  not  been  Begtoatedt 
rhetoric,  warks  on  letter-writing,  and  on  motrieal 
and  |)oeticaI  arts  are  numemus.  Grammar  and 
lexicography  found  their  principal  enltivators  in 
India.  Translations  from  Cireek,  Indian.  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  other  languages  into  Persian  exist 
in  abundance. 

There  is  no  good  history  of  Persian  litcrsturc;  but 
tlirr'  H  much  infonn»tion  in  the  great  oatalogueH  of 
Mov  HFl  (  iHtXt),  Chisek-y  l  Mork}' ( 1«M ).  Spn-ngiT 

(Cftlcutta,  l«.'ft),  Rieu  ( Lonil.  Irt79|,  and  others.  See 
tlic  article*  in  thU  work  on  FlBDAUsl,  H^IZ,  &c  Dic- 
tionsries,  besides  the  native  ones,  are  those  of  Jo)iii»(in 
and  Ridistdson.  Volkra  (1867),  Palmer  (1876-M),  and 
Wolla«ton  {\>m). 

Persian  Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Indian  t)cean 
which  ^lenetrates  between  Arabia  and  Persia  to 
the  extent  of  650  English  miles  in  a  general  north- 
westerly direction.  Its  )ire<u!tli  varies  from  Sff 
miles  at  the  mouth  to  250  miles,  and  the  area  is 
estimated  at77,4Maq.  m.,  not  including  the  islands, 
whidi  are  scattered  over  the  western  half,  or  lie  close 
inshore  along  the  eastern  side.  The  chief  of  tlieso 
islaada  aae  OnnBa,  at  the  month;  Kishm,  810 eq. 
m.  la  extent;  and  the  Bahrein  lalanda.  Tbe  Great 
Pearl  Bank  stTetcbes  along  the  western  side  from 
Has  Hassan  to  nearly  half-way  up  the  gulf.  The 
ctiast  b  mostly  forme«l  of  calcareous  rocks.  On 
the  .Arabian  stile  it  is  low  an<i  sandy,  occasionally 
hr()ken  hy  mountains  and  clilVs  ;  while  im  the 
Persian  siile  it  is  hi!_'hcr  and  alinipt,  with  deep 
water  clo--e  owin;;  to  the  mountain-ranges 

of  Pars  and  I.Jinilaii  ruiiniii;.'  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  islands  n\>-  patily  of  limestone  and 
partly  of  inmstoiie.  and  arc  gi-iicrjllly  destittlt*'  of 
springs,  harren,  dcsnlate.  and  |ire-«enting  numerous 
traces  of  Volcanic  eruptions.  F.xcept  the  Shat-el- 
Aral)  (see  Kri"HR.VTK.s ),  the  Persian  ( Julf  receives 
oidy  insigniticaut  streams.  Its  eastern  side  preeente 
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 ( of  good  anchore^,  either  in  tli« 

oofl  Im^w  or  u  tlM  l«e  01  iakiMfak   Tlie  greater 

E>rtiuD  of  tli  wnrtlMni  ahnM  wiw  belongs  to  the 
nun  «f  Muflcst.  while  the  whoto  of  Ibo  DortlMiii 
shore  belongs  to  PenfaL  The  order  otf  the  periodfa 
currents  in  this  gulf  in  precLnely  tlie  revenw  of  that 
of  the  RmI  Sea  (q.v.)  currents,  as  they  ascend  from 
May  to  Octolker,  anil  ilrxcctnl  from  OctolMT  to  May. 
The  grfintf^t  dcMtli  iliw.s  not  exceed  fiO  fatlioms  ; 
and  l)r  John  Mnrniv  <'nlculiit«'!i  itM  total  ciiliic 
contents  nt  "iiiJO  niliic  niilon  of  water.  Orit'iital 
^(eo<,'Tnpher>  n'we  to  tliis  ;,'nlf  the  name  oi  the 
'Gn-^'ii  Scji,'  from  a  reniarkiililt*  iHtri)>  of  watef, 
(rf  a  >,'rtH»ii  co]' iiii ,  1  \  1  Ku' 'il' I'l^'  t '  11  ■  A I :»! i:n  n  coast. 

Till?  Hiihinaniif  U'l<»^'rni)ii  ciiliifH  U-ioii^iii^^  to  the 
goveniiiient  of  India,  and  forinin};  i>!irtol  lliesyHteni 
of  the  lndo-Enro{>ean  i'elegmph,  ftwm  througli  the 
tvhole  length  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Fao  at  the 
month  ot  the  Shat-el-Arah,  where  thev  oonuect 
with  the  Turkish  lines,  to  Bufihire,  where  they 
connect  with  the  Persian,  and  thence  to  Jaak, 
Gwadnr,  and  Kurrachee,  where  they  connect  with 
the  general  telegniiph  »Btem  of  India.  Among 
the  porta  are  Bender  AdInh  (q.v. ),  Boebira  (q.v.), 
and  Llngah  {pop.  «000). 

Persian  Powder.  Hee  In  sect- powder. 

PerMlgny*  Jkan  Gilbert  Victor  Fialin, 
Dec  DK,  an  adherent  of  Napoleon  III.,  was  bom 
at  8aint-(>eniiain  i*Ei<pinas8e  (dept.  Loire),  Ilth 
January  1808,  entered  the  cavalry  school  at  Sauniur 
in  1820.  and  the  4th  Hui^ars  in  18^ ;  but  he  was 
expelled  from  the  wmy  for  iosnboinlination  in  18.31. 
Then,  having  been  introdnoed  to  Loaia  Napoleon, 
he  aeeored  his  favour,  and  oommeneed  a  career  of 
Booapartist  propagandiem  (hroughoufc  Franee  and 
Germany.  He  bad  tbo  chinf  baM  in  the  aflUr  of 
Stnabttrg  (1836)  and  in  tha  deeeent  on  Boulogne 
(1840),  but  was  captured  there,  and  condcmneo  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  in  1K4.S  T'i'rMi;^'ny  was  one  of  the 
men  who  »«?cure<l  the  election  of  Napoleon  as 
PriViident  of  the  KcpuMic;  lie  al.-so  ttnik  a  jironii- 
nent  part  in  th«3  cuuji  d'rUtt  of  1  )eceial>er  Ibil.  In 
January  1852  he  suceeedi**!  De  Nforny  as  minister 
of  the  Interior;  from  IH.V1  to  1  H<jrt  ( except  for  one 
.  iri  li-;  was  aiiiluLs-utdor  at  the  Kii;i!ish  <'oiirt  ; 
tliea  lie  rowuined  the  ottice  of  miniater  of  tlie 
InN-rior  until  June  1863.  Ill  iSepteinber  of  the 
same  year  he  was  croatetl  duke.  Thereafter  he 
sat  in  the  senate  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  when 
he  escaped  to  Sngland.  He  died  at  Mke  on  12th 
January  1878. 

Persimmon.  See  Date  Plum. 

PrrsliiH  (Ai  Li  s  Tkr-sh  Flaccus),  third  in 
the  line  of  Roiiiaii  natiri'sts.  Iwin-j  later  than  I.uci- 
iiutt  and  lloraee  an'i  earlier  than  .Iiivenat,  wa;*  in 
some  respect-*  the  ahlest,  eertaiiily  the  iii()-*t  drama 
tic,  of  the  four.  Horn  of  a  diHtin^'nished  e(|iieHtrian 
fiHiiU  4th  Deeeiiilier  'M  .\.I>.,  at  N'olaterr.e  in 
Ktriina,  he  Io.-<t  hi-*  father  when  eix  years  old,  was 
e<incat<Hl  till  twelve  in  hilt  nati%'o  town,  and  there- 
after  in  Itome  under  the  grammarian  Kenimius 
PalwmoR  and  the  rhelorieian  Verginitis  Flavins. 
In  early  manhood  he  came  under  the  ennobling 
influence  of  the  KUiic  philosopher  CornutuH,  who 
imbued  liim  with  the  teneUt  of  his  school  and  gave 
his  mind  and  character  an  impress  which  ever 
deepened  and  etrengthened.  Rut  he  died  before 
oompleting  Me  twenty-eighth  year  (63  A.D.). 
The  admuation  and  ametNo  entertained  bj  tlie 
maeter  for  his  nupil  waa  ebared  by  the  menda 
of  the  latter— Locnn,  Cn'sins  Bassus,  the  lyric 
uoet.  and  other  cnntemporarivs  of  light  and 
Iea4lin;,'.  aiiii>ti^'  whom,  however.  .Seneca  had  little 
attraction  for  the  young  author.  The  noble 
and  virtuous  Pirtiis  Tlira,->ea  an-onijianie*!  him  on 
several  tours  through  Italy,  finding  a  kindred  soul  > 


in  the  modeet,  prepoteewing  youth,  wboee  integrity 
and  i>te^  wm  oonanionaaa  in  hie  worldly  as  in  hi* 
family  Khilioni.  Tbo  anatom  discipline  of  Cor- 
oulnaaffiMtad  the  e^lo  of  Pendns,  who  i 
qnonee  wrote  fiwtldloaely  and  sparingly,  leavuii;  at 
his  death  six  brief  satires,  the  whole  not  exceetiing 
650  hexameter  lines.  These,  slightly  corrected  by 
Oomutus  and  edited  by  Crmius  Ihl'vsns',  en)oye4l, 
even  through  the  early  media  val  darkness  till  the 
llenaissanoe  and  down  to  our  own  day,  the  highest 
esteem,  fathers  of  the  church  like  AnjruHtiTie  unci 
Jerome,  buniani»t«  like  Buchanan  and  (  l  .vul  n, 
anticipating  later  nehools  of  literature  in  evolvinji 
and  interpreting  the  jMsei's  pregnant,  if  Hmnt'time* 
obscure,  ridicule  of  the  i^ioly  degenerating  life  of 
Ist-century  paganism.  Tlie  best  satire  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  nrBt,  on  the  prevailing  false  taste  in 
poetry.  ' Probably  no  writerever  borrowed  so  nmch 
and  ^et  left  on  the  mind  so  decided  an  imprmtiuu 
of  originality,'  eagra  Oonington,  who  farther  indi- 
cates the  striking  resemblance  between  the  genius 
of  Persins  and  that  of  Carlyle.  He  has  bad  many 
editon,  of  whom  the  moat  liolpAd  Itavo  been 
Casanboo  (1605).  Otto  Jafan  (I641I-48),  and  Oon- 
ington, whose  edition,  revised  by  Nettleebip  (Ox- 
ford, 1878),  nves  text,  prose  translation,  ana  notes 
embodying  tlie  beet  results  of  previous  criticism. 
He  has  hiM  a  host  of  translators  in  the  cliief  tno<lerti 
lanpiia;;ef— f hat  of  the  Italian  8acchi  of  Faenza 
surpuK-Hing  all  others,  not  excepting  the  Kn^jliw)! 
vcfMioiiM  hy  Dryden  and  Cillbrd. 

Person  (l>at.  jyfrsonn,  'a  maak')catne  to  l>e 
applied  to  the  jierson  wearing  the  mask,  and  thus 
to  nnean  a  jiersonage,  an  individna),  a  numerically 
distinct  being.  In  theology  there  \f.  a  s|>ecial  use  of 
the  word  for  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  (q.v  ). 
The  name  Persona,  Person,  waa  fint applied  to  the 
Trinity  by  the  Latins;  the  corresponding  Greek 
word,  rratopon,  being  of  later  use.  The  earlier  Greek 
Fatbeta  and  the  word  H]ipo§tatiaf  'anbetaoee,* 
wheie  tlm  Latina  naed  Ptntnot  and  cooaidonlilo 
controvovqr  for  *  tim*  gnw  out  of  thia  divotae  nao ; 
after  the  oondonmation  of  the  Sabellian  heraey. 
and  still  more  after  the  Council  of  Nicm,  ail 
ambiguity  of  words  being  at  an  end,  the  controversy 
tumetl  upon  the  sutwtance  of  the  doctrine,  in  the 
form  of  the  Arian  controversy.    See  A  Kl  U8. 

PerMonul  Eqnatlon.  See  EgrATicvs. 

Personal  Exception*  in  the  law  of  Scotlandi 
tlie  equivalent  of  the  English  Eatojppel  (q.v.);  a 
gnmiid  of  objection  which  applies  to  an  inoividual 
and  prevcnt^i  him  from  doing  something  wbicb,  but 

for  his  conduct  or  situation,  he  might  do. 

Personallt  V*  tui  u»^l  in  iiliilo8<iphy,  signifies  the 
distinctive  attriimte  or  attrinutes  which  distin^'tiish 
a  person  from  an  animal  or  a  thin^.  A  thluK  u 
oniinarily  consider  to  he  unriinM'ioii!<,  an  animal 
to  lie  conscious,  a  jienson  to  Ite  wlt-con-Kion-t.  That 
is  to  say,  we  suppme  the  animal  to  bsve  intelli^'eiit 
experience  of  a  kind,  without  lieing  able  to  reflect 
upon  that  experience,  and  so  to  lie  conscious  of 
itself  as  the  unitary  subject  whose  the  ex|»erience 
is.  The  last  is  the  essential  mark  of  personality  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  '  A  person,  says  Locke, 
'  stands  for  a  thinking  intelligwit  being,  that  has 
reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
it»elf,  the  same  thinking  being  in  different  titnes 
and  places'  {Etsatf,  U,  W),  In  the  moral  sphere 
personality  means  aalf-dotennination  or  reason- 
directed  will,  and  nuof  bo  aaid  to  be  (ho  foandoi- 
tlon  of  moral  reepoBsndlity.  Henee  the  eeotral 
pnaition  widcb  it  occupies  in  the  ethics  of  Kant  and 
Hegel.  The  eontcioiiHly  realinetl  unity  and  identity 
of  the  individual  tlmx  cunHtiintcs  what  is  m<i>it 
distinctive  of  i>ersori.ditv  a.u  MK-h.  Hut  under  the 
name  of  fiituUf  /'<  /■*(///'//(/// (tr  lh>ublr.  Ctmsciousut49 
the  i-econis  of   medicaJ   Moience  contaia  many 
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of  mental  ditwtnlei-,  in  wliicli  the  sense  of 
personal  identity  ia  curiously  interfered  witti. 
Cases  are,  of  counte.  of  constant  occurrence  in 
which  the  patient  mentally  affected  conceives  hini- 
■elf  to  be  some  one  else  (e.g.  Napoleon  or  a  Scrip- 
ture characters).  Others  conceive  that  partfl  or  pro- 
perties of  their  frame  lielung  to  another  person,  or 
that  they  are  inhahitod  mm  rnted  by  a  spirit  or 
vntity  acting  in  oppoaitloii  to  their  will  and  inter- 
e«ta.'  Othent,  again,  we  po—wned  liy  tb* Mwt that 
tliey  are  two  penons  at  once,  or  mthflr  that  tlMUr 
boilv  in  the  Heat  of  two  beitiK'x  who  are  oftM  Ib 
strife  with  one  another,  one  lu'lii^:  >,"'nera1ly  identi- 
fied more  strittly  v\itli  tlu'  sell,  hmiI  tlie  other  being 
regarilcd  as  a  iiohtile  ijowor  ami  ii  nmuvait  »vj«t 
wliii  |in>in|>tH  the  Ijetter  self  to  evil  coursfrM.  'I  he 
»liu;;;.'lt'  li«>tweeii  the  two  pfrsmis  of  tlii«  ihinlity 
often  taki'M  iHwUly  shape,  iiiid  tin-  ] -  itieiit  inalln^atw 
his  own  tiody  under  the  iiiiiir«'»i^u>n  tlmt  lie  is 
caHti^rating  tlie  vicious  '  otln-r  one'  \*lio  liHUiiih 
liirn.  Thi^  ali<«natioii  or  extru^inn  of  pirt  of  the 
in<li\ iiliJiil's  o\]<erience  from  tlie  inner  circli!  of  x\w 
|»erMmaiity  may  Ix;  due,  it  \\m  lieeii  suggtsted,  to  a 
morbid  alteration  in  the  cwnwstheniH  or  organic 
senKationn  which  repneent  in  conscioaaneai  tiie 
state  of  the  body  as  •  whole.  An^  pMrt  of  the 
body  in  which  thi'i  common  sensibility  is  wanting 
oraetarbe<l  is  re^Mnle^l  by  the  patient  a«  no  longer 
a  |»art  of  himself,  and  even  as  belonging  to  some 
hostile  being.  It  even  happens  in  extreme  cases 
of  eneh  eomatie  inMuifaility  that  the  individaal 
douht*  or  denieB  hia  own  ezutenee,  b  the  eaee 
flf  a  patient  cited  by  Kilx>t,  who  lieclafed  that  he 
liad  wen  dead  two  yeare,  though  (according  to  Ilia 
own  acctmnt )  he  wtill  continued  to  exiMt  in  a 
mechanical  fashion  in  which  he  was  not  consciously 
interested. 

These  manifestatioiw,  liowever,  are  not  whiit  is 
mean  I  by  double  conscioUHncfw  in  the  Htrict  i^ense 
of  t  ho  term.    Double  con»oi»>niin's->  tl(K«  uol  u^c<^-  ( 
.larilv  imply  the  presenL-e  of  any  insane  delusion  as  j 
to  the  pHtieiii's  present  existence  rind  Mirroumlingft, 
Imt  con^i-.tH  in  the  fact  that  a  certHin  jiortion  of 
his  pM>t  !if«.'       UMiiporarily  s^ithilrawn  alto;.'cthfr  > 
from  his  <'<iriscioU8  memorv,  to  reap|H'ar,  howi-vcr,  | 
at  a  later  rN>ri<Nl,  when  ho  will  have  as  completely 
forgotten  his  present  experiences  and  the  whole 
•ection  of  his  life  connected  with  thom.    In  the 
novnial  hmnan  lieing  the  memor\'  is  unitar>'.  and 
consequently  the  life-experieneea  of  the  individual  | 
are  felt  and  recalled  ««  parte  of  one  whole.  In 
the!<e  morbid  casea,  on  the  contrary,  thn  conscious  , 
life  seeniH,  iw  it  were,  to  l)e  ctit  into  sectitms  or 
leagtliH  which  are  entirely  dtaaeverecL  and  retaitie<l,  ' 
eo  to  sjieak,  in  separate  menioriflB.  TImm  mntnally 
exeltwtvo  leetiooaare  remenilMirad  Iw  the  individual 
intormittantly   in  aaeceaaive  penods,  generally 
separated  fnmi  one  another  by  a  swiKm,  a  tit,  or 
some  violent  nervous  crisis.    Now,  as  it  is  our 
memor>'  of  pa.-'t  experien<<  s  tliat  may  l>e  wiid  to 
form  the  anchor  of  persoiuil  tilentii^,  it  follows 
that  in  such  cju^e.s  we  Hhall  Imvc,  in  ;;reater  or  less 
ojiit(jkH«aeK.-i,  ih«  extraonlinar>  pheitomenon  of  two 
separate  and  independent  trainw  of  thought — con- 
sequently two  sepamtfl  pereonnUtieH— in  llie  Mime 
phvMcal  inilni'iual. 

I'erlia|m  tint  uuwl  clearly  lieiined  and  complete 
instance  on  reconl  is  that  of  the  young  American 
woiiiHii  reiKirteii  by  Macnish  in  his  Philotophy  uf 
Sleep.  She  fell  without  forewarning  into  a  pro- 
fonud  sleep  bwiing  neveral  iurnm  beroiid  the  u.Hual 
tmnL  Before  her  sleep  ahe  wis  well  infonn(>4i  and 
ptMseHned  an  excellent  memoiy.  •Oi».w!i)dn<:  wbe 
was  discovered  to  have  lost  cveiy  trace  of  ac<|UiiiHl 
knuwleilge.  It  was  found  neeenary  for  her  to 
learn  everything  again.  She  even  acquired  by  new 
eflime  the  art  of  spelling,  reading,  writinj^  and 
calcalattqgr  and  gradually  became  acquainted  witll 


the  pci-HonH  and  objects  around,  like  a  being  for 
the  firrtt  time  brought  into  the  world.  In  theae 
exerciaes  slie  made  oonaiderable  proficiency.  But 
after  a  few  montha  another  fit  of  aonuHilency  in- 
vaded her.  On  ronainK  from  it  ahe  fbond  herself 
restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first 
parox^ren*  bat  waa  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event 
and  arenmatMioe  that  had  befallen  her  affeevwaid. 
She  ie  a*  vnooneehMa  of  her  deaMe  "'■^•rMf  «a 
two  peraona  am  «f  their  nanottea  naiwM.  For 
example,  in  her  old  state  IM  pOMeeea  all  the 
original  knowledge,  in  her  new  atate  eoljr  what 
she  acquired  since.  In  the  old  atate  ahe  pnewcnnoo 
fine  iiowers  of  penniatit<liip,  ^^)lile  in  the  new  ahe 
writes  a  po<»r.  awkward  hand,  having  not  had 
time  or  meaiiM  Ui  IxTome  an  cxjM'rt.'  A  Himilur 
e\tM»riene<»  Ih  olir^t-rvahle  in  the  C4i>e  of  »uiunam- 
VmlintH,  who  aiT  i4iially  i;;norant,  in  the  waking 
HtJit*',  of  their  s<iiiiuambiili»tic  experience,  bat 
w  hen  Aiiu'in  ill  the  somnambulist  ic  stnte  recall  w  hat 
hapi>ene<l  in  the  jirevions  crisis.  Lo-t  ohject*<  have 
l>cen  reeovered,  and  even  crimes  liriiil^hl  to  liKbt 
by  taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity.  The  same 
piienumenon  is  also  said  to  have  been  observed  in 
cases  of  intoxication,  what  is  done  in  one  fit  of 
drunkenness  being  remembered  in  the  next,  but 
forgotten  in  the  soter  interval.  Invitations  of  double 
conscioosnen,  however,  are  not  always  of  the 
precise  type  mentioned  by  Macnish.  Thoe,  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  cases  (that  of 
Ftiida  X.,  reported  Dr  AauaU  the  woman  was 
oonseioas  dniW  tha  eeoond  state  of  her  whola 
life-oxperieiBee,  mt  daring  the  fist  or  original 
atate  knew  nothiiur  of  anything  that  had  happened 
in  the  second.  The  alternations  began  in  this 
case  in  18.5(1,  and  continue*!  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  it  is  remarkaMe  that  the  second  state, 
which  at  first  appe«re»I  oidy  in  shoit  dicain  like 
periiHlH,  has  ^'Taoually  siii>plante<i  the  lirst  state, 
which  now  rrcnif  onl\'  at  lon>;  inter^al^,  aiid  for  a 
few  hours.  The  secoTid  state  is  physically  and 
mentally  snp<'rior  to  the  titst,  (im!  th«»  patient 
liiTself  s^H-aks  of  the  liist  as  tl<it  lu'lc.  A  still  more 
extrauidinury  <-asc,  re)M)rte<i  from  I'ariN,  is  that  of 
Louis  \ ..  a  young  man  of  epileptic  and  hysterical 
teniperHnieni  andcriminal  tendencies  (Isini  1863), 
where  the  medical  reconl  signalises  not  two,  but 
six  stati'w  which  are  uotniUiy  exolusive,  but  which, 
taken  together,  eiutnaoe  hie  whole  past  life.  These 
and  other  cases  are  rommpiitiMl  upon  by  Rilwt  in 
his  Diseases  of  Mcin'inj  and  his  Maladies  de  la 
PersounnliU,  and  by  Mr  F.  W.  MyerK  in  an  article 
on  'Multiplex  Perwinalitv '  {NilteletHtk  Century, 
November  1886).  The  phenomena  of  donUe  eon- 
sciooaaesa  have  aim  been  aptly  deseribed  aeperiodie 
amnesia.  Thev  evidently  depend  upon  mnrbiil 
action  of  the  brain— it  has  Iteen  nnij^^ted,  u[>on 
an  abnormal  severance  and  ctmsequent  independent 
action  of  the  two  hemiHpheres  but  the  physio- 
logical con'liiion-.  aie  >till  full  of  oKscurity.  An 
ingenious  lib  rary  hm-  of  the  notion  nf  double 
personality,  on  completely  different  jdanes  of 
morality,  is  seen  in  ^Ir  ii.  L.  Stevenson '»  creation 
ofHrJekyllandMrHyda. 

Pcr8onalty«  all  the  property  which*  when  a 
man  diex.  goo^«  to  hie  exeeutor  or  administrator,  as 
distinguished  from  the  realt]|r,  which  goes  to  his 
heir-at-law.  Peiwinaltv  consists  of  money,  fnmi- 
tur«»,  sl<K'k  in  the  funds;  while  realty  consists  of 
freeludd  land  and  righto  connectwl  witli  land.  See 
Intkstacv,  Kix  {Nf.xt  of),  and  (under  Real) 
Kealtv.  In  Scots  law,  tlio  corresiiondiiig  phrase 
is  Movables;  sec  HkMTABI*  AND  MOVABLE. 

Perspective  ( I-at.  pempicio,  '  I  look  through ' ) 
is  the  art  of  representing  natural  objects  upon  a 
plane  euifaee  in  eaeli  a  uuuiner  that  the  rspiesen- 
tatiem  shall  affeet  the  eye  in  the  same  way  aa  tiM 
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olitisctB  tfaenwelvM.  Tbe  distaaoe  aiid  poiition  «f 
objecto  &if«ct  both  thtb  duitiaeto—  ami  apparent 
fdnn,  giving  riae  to  m  nUMiioB  of  pct»|>ective 
bto  lunar  per^peetiim,  wUeh,  M  ita  luune  doiotes, 
eondden  exe?n«ively  tbe  effect  prodneed  hy  the 
petition  am!  (lintanoe  of  the  olMcrvor  )ii>on  tlio 
apparent  /onn  and  </rt»M/>i'n^  of  objects  ;  wliile  nernd 
ftersp-rtirr  coiililii'^  itj^i-lf  to  tbeir  distiintni.s^,  fLs 
moditi•^l  liv  <li>tuiio<'  and  tight.  Tlio  uecei4,-*ity  of 
att«'niiiri>;  to  tin-  principlcR  of  porspectivo  in  all 
nirtiiiial  tlrawii)^'  is  apparent  when  we  consider, 
lor  .  I  l  ui  'f,  tiiJil  a  i'in-li>  when  seen  ol>li<nicly 
rtiipe.irs  to  Im?  not  a  circle  l)ut  iiTi  elUj»e,  witli  it>< 
shortest  ilimneter  ii>  lim-  witli  (he  s|»ect«tor,  iiiul 
its  loudest  at  right  an^jlw  to  this.  A  M|uare,  when 
looked  at  from  a  (KMition  opposite  the  middle  of 
one  of  ita  sides,  appeara  as  a  trapezoid,  the  aides 
wUeh  are  perpeadiealar  to  the  direction  of  Tiilon 
appearing  to  be  pamlM.  while  tbe  other  two  At>)M>ar 
to  eonvetge  to  a  poisi  in  front  of  the  spectator,  \c. 
For  the  Mune  reason  two  rowe  of  panUel  pillars  of 
e^nal  hei^^ht,  seen  from  a  point  between  and  eqai- 
dietaDt  from  eaeh  row,  appear  not  onlv  to  oonvmge 
•t  the  farther  end,  but  to  MooinM  gmdnaUy  emaller 
and  Mnaller.  An  exoeUent 
idea  of  a  perspective  plan  can 
be  ea-nily  ol>taine<l  l»y  inter- 
posing a  vertical  trans|iarent 
plnrif  (a?*  of  k'"-'*' — 'i  windovv, 
for  instance)  tetweeu  the 
observer  and  Uie  olijects  of 
bin  vision,  and  fiupposint;  that 
the  object."  he  seen  an-  not 
seen  tlmnufh  the  ^'"^1  '''"t 
painte<i  on  it.  Asketeh  iiiiute 
on  a  ghi^:^  plane  in  tlii»  {mmI- 
tion  by  loHowing  with  a  jiencil 
all  the  lines  and  shades  of  the  objects  sieen  tliron^'h 
it,  the  eye  being  all  the  time  kept  qnite  fteaiiy, 
would  fonn  a  picture  in  perfect  perspective.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  fmind  unfortunately  that 
glass  itt  not  a  suitable  matenal  for  sketching  on, 
and  that  the  vertical  position  is  not  the  meet 


vertical  liaea  In  natnn  fadnjr  patnllel  to  it  in  tim 

picture.  The  poiatof  eight, Tieing  the  point^iiertlgr 
up|io!»ito  to  ilM  eifaaerver,  is  properly  placed  in  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  nktanb  for  it  is  most  natural  tliat 
the  view  should  He  •vmmetrically  on  each  side  of 

the  principal  visual  line;  hni  this  is  not  by  any 
nifauM  a  imivei-sal  rule,  fur  we  very  frequently  lint! 
it  on  tlie  ri^ht  or  left  side,  but  afwa.\s,  of  course, 
f»ii  tlie  hon«ontal  line.  All  lines  which  in  nature 
are  perpeuiliculiir  to  I  lie  gnmnd  line,  or  to  a  ver- 
tical jilane  w  hich  is  raised  »i]»on  it  as  a  base,  meet 
in  the  point  of  sixlit,  which  is  thus  their  rnnigtnn(} 
point  (see  the  line  of  the  to|>s  an<l  bottoms  of  the 
pillars  in  fi^-  1  )•  I'lie  iKuiifx  nj  </ittance  are  two 
points  in  tlte  horizontal  line  on  each  side  of  the 
point  of  sight,  and  in  a  *  direct '  sketch  are  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  the  hori/outal  distance 
of  the  sketcher  s  eye  from  the  ground  line.  The 
eqnality  of  diftUince  of  these  )M>ints  fnmi  the  point 
of  sight  ia  not,  however,  nece8S(ir>',  as  it  occurs  only 
in  t^iaa  eaaee  where  tbe  lines,  o(  which  the  points 
of  divfeanee  an  the  tamthing  pointt,  are  inclined 
(in  natnte)  at  an  angle  of  46*  to  the  baae  line; 
bnt  in  nU  caaai  tlie  two  pointa  of  dii|Bnea  an 


venieot ;  it  is  tberefbn  preferable  to  make  a  care- 
ful stody  of  tiM  elfoeta  prodneed  by  change  of  poei- 
lino  and  dielaaoe  on  the  appearance  of  objects  in 
natnn.  and  from  tlie  resnlta  of  iliis  to  compile  a 
body  of  rales,  by  the  ofaaarvaaeaof  wliieh  paantem 
nay  be  enabled  to  produN  an  effeet  trae  to  natore. 
After  the  'scope'  (i.e.  tbe  nnmber  of  objects  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  dbtanoe  at  which  they  are  to 
lie  viewed )  of  the  |>icture  has  been  determined,  and 
liefore  the  design  ih  ennmienced,  it  is  necessary  to 
ilraw  upon  tlie  |ir,[,..tivo  plan  three  lines:  (I) 
Tbe  &fi*e  line,  or  jruiiinl  ttiic,  limits  the  stket*"!!  to- 
wards the  operator,  and  is  the  hjise  line  of  the 
pictnn»,  (2)  The  horizintUil  Inie  represeuls  the 
ordinary  iM>sition  of  the  sensible  hori/.on.  The 
heijiht  of  the  horizontal  line  is  aUoul  r>ne-third 
of  the  Iieii^ht  of  the  picture,  when  the  sketoher  is 

Itlaced  ai  or  little  above  the  level  of  the  horizon ; 
>nt  it  may  rise  in  a  de^^ree  corresponding  to  his 
increase  of  elevation  till  it  reaches  near  to  the  top 
of  the  pen»pecti%'e  plan.  The  Kf'it'™!  r«le  i«  to 
have  a  high  horizontal  line  when  the  view  is  taken, 
or  supposed  to  be  taken,  from  an  eminence ;  but 
when  the  station  is  on  a  level,  either  actual  or 
1,  as  is  the  case  when  a  statue  or  a  moun- 
la  landacane  ia  figared,  the  borixootal  Hne 
be  low.  The  honiontal  Una  in  nearly  all 
cases  is  suppoaed  to  be  level  with  tiia  qpestotor's 
eye.  (3)  The  Mrtficnf  Unt  Is  drawn  fram  the  sup- 
posed position  of  tlie  sketcher,  perpendicular  to 
the  ifTound  And  horitontai  lines,  meeting'  the  latter 
in  a  point  which  ii«  callwl  the  fntint  i>f  xit/ht,  or 
centre  of  the  picture.  The  vertical  line  has  no 
n  pii  sBntative  in  nature,  and  is  merely  a  mechan- 
ical adjunct  to  the  oonstructioa  of  the  picture,  all 


FiK-  1. 

ninstnting  the  more  importjuit  polntx  ai<>l  Inirs  ;  I'VH  la  tlir  i<riiii'4.il  vikuhI  nty. 


aliout  twice  as  far  a|iart  as  the  eye  if  from  the 
jiictui^  One  imjiortant  use  of  the  |>oijits  of  ilLs- 
tanoe  is  to  define  the  distance  of  ol>jects  in  a  row 
(fig.  1)  from  each  other.  For  this  purpnee  two 
poiDta  of  distance  are  not  nect^sarj-,  as  when  tbe 
poution  of  one  pillar  is  found,  that  of  tbe  one 
opposite  is  at  once  obtoine*!  by  dmwing  a  line 
parallel  to  the  base  or  goiinii  line.  We  have 
seen  that  the  {loint  of  sight  is  the  vanishing  )H>int 
of  all  level  linee  wbieb  meet  the  ground  line  or 
a  vertical  plane  on  Itatflghtaiiglea,  and  tlutt  tlie 
pointB  of  owtance  (in  a  dmel  pletnra)  an  tlie  van* 
uhing  point*)  of  all  lines  which  cut  the  ground  line 
at  an  angle  of  43' ;  but  there  are  many  other 
groups  of  parallel  lines  in  a  picture  which  have 
difTerant  situations,  and  theref«>re  different  vanish- 
ing points.  Such  lines  with  their  vanishing  points 
(called  for  distinction's  Mike  accitknitU  poihU) 
are  representeil  in  fig.  2.  If  the  accidental  point 
is  alwve  the  horizontal  line,  it  is  callwl  the  acci- 
dental fwint  aeriai ;  if  Ik-Iow,  the  tni  idcutnl  fioint 
terrettruil ;  and  a  little  t'onsiiieration  makes  it 
evident  that  these  ijointw  may  or  may  not  be 
situate*!  within  the  plane  of  the  picture.  .Sucl)  are 
the  points  ami  lines  neces-tary  for  the  construction 
of  a  plan  in  tn»»  perHiKsctive  ;  and  fnnn  the  alnive 
explanation  we  may  iltnluce  the  two  general  prin- 
ciples: ( 1 )  that  all  iiarallel  straight  lines  in  nature 
are  no  longer  parallel  when  projected  on  the  per> 
spective  plane,  but  meet  in  a  |iouit  which  is  called 
tlie  vanisliinu  |Miint,  and  is  some  one  of  the  three 
aliove  (leMcrilsHl,  un!ej««  these  lincH  happen  to  be 
also  parallel  to  the  ground  line  or  the  vertical  line, 
in  whieh  can  tliey  remain  parallel  when  (rana- 
ferred  to  the  picture ;  and  ( 2 )  that,  ainee  the  bodies 
drawn  below  the  borinmtal  line  an  eeen  as  if 
from  above,  those  above  as  if  from  below,  and 
thoHc  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  point  of  sight  as 
if  observed  from  the  left  and  right,  it  follows  that 
straight  lines  which  in  the  picture  are  above  the 
horixootal  line  lower  themselvi»i,  thue<e  below  raise 
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themaelveM  to  it^  whilat  tbooe  to  the  left,  following 
the  KHit>fl  Ikw,  dinrt  to  tbe  right,  ua 

mrc  ri'ixd. 

Afniil  pcrsjiertive  oonsiBt*  in  a  modulation  of 
the  l)riKlitne«i8  and  ooloore  of  objects  in  accord- 
ance \NiMi  the  state  of  the  atinoiiphere,  the  depth 
of  the  body  in  the  perepective  plane  (i.e.  distance 
In  natare  from  the  ground  line),  and  other  acci- 
dmfei  of  plM0  and  Uiq«.  M  the  diitanoe  of  ob- 
ieete  iaenaMB,  tlieir  inanrfnated  pvti  ore  made  Im 
brilliant  and  their  shaded  part«  more  feeUe.  The 
bloish  tint  imparted  by  a  large  mass  of  the  atmoe- 
phere  to  the  Ixwliefl  seen  through  it  is  frequeiitlv 
imitAtei!  h\  tlie  mixing  of  a  ulight  tint  of  liliio  witli 
fl;i'  rol  niPM  to  he  appllotl  ;  a  yellow  dI  iwI  thU8 
aKsunie?*  a  greiMiinh  tint,  a  red  one  a  violet  tint, 
&c  The  air  when  charged  with  vapour  is  re- 
prt»s<;ntcd  >>y  a  dimination  of  the  bngbtneas  of 
ooloum,  and  by  the  grayish  tint  impartM  to  them. 
But  in  tbb  part  of  toe  aabjed  nues  am  of  t^tie 
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avail,  for  experience  alone  can  gnide  the  painter 
in  faithfully  eopiyliig  tlw  myriad  aipwti pnMntad 

by  nature. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective  is  a  tine 
gud  non  to  the  painter  or  deeigiier,  and  though 
many  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  snpertlnity,  and 
that  the  sketcher  has  only  to  niaka  me  of  bia  eyee 
and  copy  justly,  the  ver>-  fact  tlial  such  b  their 
opiofam  ahowa  that  thw  have  never  made  the 
attempt;  for  it  ia  iiupoanUe  for  the  punter,  and 
much  more  so  for  the  designer,  to  exfcnte  a  cojiv  of 
nature  with  sntticient  accuracy  by  the  sole  ai<l  of 
the  eve  and  hand,  a  fact  that  i»  unfnrtuimt«lv  mui-h 
too  frequently  proved  by  many  of  the  sketches 
•■xliihited  in  fine  art  ci  lif  ii m-  Peixpeotive  wuh 
known  tfl  the  ancientii,  hut  neenis  to  liave  become 
exiinct  (luring  the  dlsturl>anceB  that  convulsed 
It«l}',  and  wiu)  revived  by  Albert  Diirer  and  Bram- 
antino  of  Milan  {c.  1470-1535),  wluNte  IkxIv  of  rules 
was  extended  and  completed  by  Penizzi  and  Ubaldi 
almnt  1600.  Dr  Ilrook  Taylor  in  1715  and  1719  wiui 
the  fiiBt  Engliahiiiaii  who  diienjwed  the  snbjeet 
scientifically. 

Tlitrc  «r»  worlcH  on  pcrvpoctivo  liy  Tyrwhitt  (1*<68), 
Huiui.hru  (1869),  ColUos  (1H72),  l)enni«  {IM7),  Pelle- 
grin  (New  York,  1874]kBBnhrt*  MiUec  (U87). 

and  JMnefl(1888). 

Penplratioa.  BeeSwixT. 

Perth,  the  county  town  of  r'Tthsbire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  tidal  'lay,  4.1  miles  NNNV.  of 
Edinburgh,  22  W8W.  of  Dundee,  and  62  NE,  of 
(ilafgow.  The  beauty  of  its  snrmundingB  tiie 
nolilo  river;  the  two  wowled  heights,  Moncretffe 
and  Kinnoall  Hilh.  725  and  730  feet  hiich;  and. 


away  to  the  north,  tlie  tJrampiaiiti — iiiakes  the 
'Fair  City'  worthy  of  the  name.  A  hamlBonie 
nine  arch  bridge  (1772;  widened  1871),  !W0  feet 
long,  anil  stretohinu  over  a  wat€r>va\  of  590  feet, 
leads  t^>  the  suburb  of  Bridgend,  wiiere  Kuskin 
spent  much  of  his  childhood,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tay  ;  along  (he  west  bank  extend  two  beauti- 
ful public  parka,  the  North  and  South  Inches,  98 
and  7S  aeree  in  area.  Hi  John'a  Chorab,  whoee 
reaboratioD  mm  undertakeo  in  1891,  ia  the  only  old 
building — a  cruciform  Decorated  pile,'  with  an 
earlier  central  square  tower.  Other  edifices  are  St 
Ninian's  Episcopal  Cathedral  (1850-90),  an  Early 
Middle  P«iinted  structure,  by  Butterfield  ;  the  Tudor 
municipal  huildings  (1879),  tlie  Grecian  county 
huiltlinp.  (1K19-67),  the  city  hall  (1844),  the 
infinnary  (lH,?7-69),  and  the  f>enit«ntiary  and 
general  prison  for  Scotland  <  1812-59),  besides  which 
may  be  noticed  the  waterworks  (1890-80),  two 
naaeniiie,  the  Albectatattie  ( I  KB4  ),  and  the  auction- 
mart  (1»75).  Kailwaya 
have  lai;gcjy  diverted 
the  ri««r>tnde ;  and 
dyeing  ie  new  the  lead- 
ing mdmtiy,  with 
manufactures  of  ink, 
pange-glames,  linen, 
iron,  "[levT,  &C.  A  royal 
burgh  since  1210  or 
'-■HI  lier,  and  takiu-  inv- 
Ct'tienee  of  all  others 
save  tlilinbnrgh,  Perth 
returns  one  member. 
Pop.  (1831)  19,238; 
(1861)  26,250;  (1891) 
30,525. 

Perth,  or  8t  John* 
stoun.  as  it  waa 
formerly  called,  has  a 
wealth  of  historic 
nieniorie.i — the  hloodv 
combat  on  the  N'ortn 
Inch  l>etweeu  t^ixty 
Chattan  and  Kay  (1386)'; 
I.    (<i.v..  I4.T);  Knox's 


members  of  the  clann 
the  murder  of  Jamex 

'  thundering  sermon  against  itlolatr>' '  in  St  John's 
(1559);  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  (q.v.,  1600);  and 
Montrose's  victory  of  Tippermnir  ( 1644) ;  l>eKi(h> 
sixteen  eeeledaetical  eooncils  and  fourteen  iiarlia 
ments,  and  viaite  immmerable  frani  royal  per- 
aonagcw,  inetodiog  both  the  PMlendere  and  Queen 
Victoria.  James,  fourth  Lord  Drammond,  was  in 
1606  created  Earl  of  Perth— a  title  forfeited  in  1695 
by  the  Jacobite  fourth  earl  I  titular  Duke  of  Perth), 
and  restored  in  l6o3  t«  Gworge  Druuunond,  si.vtli 
Due  de  MelforU 

The  Fit^e  Artieles  of  Ptrtk,  memorable  in  the 
occlesiju^tical  hictory  of  Sootlaml,  were  agreed 
upon  in  a  meeting  of  the  (ieneral  Awembly,  con- 
vened at  Perth,  by  command  of  Jamee  VI.  in  1618. 
They  enjoine<l  k'neeling  at  the  Ixird's  Sapper, 
the  ohaenance  of  chriHtmaH.  (JootI  Friday,  Eaecer, 
and  Peoteooet,  and  oonfimiation,  and  sanctioned 
the  private  administration  of  baptiem  and  of  the 
LonTa  Sapper.  Highly  obnoxious  to  the  Presby- 
terian«  as  naving  been  adopted  in  mere  romplianee 
with  the  king's  will,  t!u  \  yet  were  ratified  dv  the 
parlianx'iit,  and  enforcetl  by  the  Court  of  High 
Commi-sion.  They  Ittn-anie  one  of  the  chief  suli- 
ject>  oi  thai  conti  iition  Uetwcea  king  and  people 
wliirli  pro<luceil  results  so  grave  and  sad  for  ImhIi 
in  the  sultHequent  reign.  Tlie  (ieneral  Assembly  of 
(Jla*gow  in  1638  declared  that  of  Perth  to  have 
)>een  *anfrae.  oolawfal,  and  null,'  and  condemned 
the  Five  AitlGlea. 

Sse  Ftrtk  UemorubOiti  (1606),  Mvdment'B  ChronitU  of 
Perth  { Maitiaad  CMt,  1831 ).  and  work*  hv  Fennv  ( 1836 ), 
Lawion  (1847).  Fteooek  ( 1849).  and  J.  w'iWti  i  i  ^•VM 
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Perth,  the  o^iiul  of  Wflrtsra  Aastmlis,  oeen- 
pies  A  picturasqae  rite  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Swan  River,  12  nttle«  from  Fremsntle.  its  port,  at 

tlie  inoutli  uf  tlif  riser.  Perth  is  the  headquarters 
of  liankiiij:  for  the  iH>lony,  and  the  centre  of  the 
}iriiicij>al  railway  lini-H,  ini^ludin^  tlic  (ireat  S  mitli- 
cni  KailwRv  to  AUwiny.  The  more  inii><)rtaiit 
liuililitij,'?*  arc  thp  tow  n-hall.  the  Protestant  ( lsiH8 ) 
aiiil  Hoiiian  Catholic  cathedrals, chtucbokineohaiucs' 
institut<>  aiul  niiiHoiiiii.  and  the  govonuir^ nddenee. 
Pop.  ( 1881 )  5044  ;  ( 1891 )  9617. 

Pertlu  capital  of  Lanark  county,  Ontario,  on  the 
river  Tay,  141  miles  by  rail  WS'W.  (  f  M  intrpal. 
contains  milln  and  manufactories  of  inaclimerj', 
leather,  w(K)l]ens,  &C    Pop.  (1891) 

Perth  Amboy.  »JPprt  of  entry  of  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Kill  >au  Kail,  96  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  New 
York.  There  is  a  sieain-forry  to  TottenvUle, 
Staten  Isbind,  opposite.  Tlw  manufactures  in- 
clude corks,  bricks,  wbito-mtrak  A^id  dimin-pipca. 
Pop.  (1890  )  95  IS. 

Perthes,  FRiKDiurn  CtiRi-iTorH,  German  \nih- 
liiiher,  was  horn  at  UmlolstatlL,  '21><t  April  1772, 
learned  hi*  bur-ine.s.s  in  Leipzig,  and  Mlarte«i  <i:i  li  s 
own  account  in  Uatuburg  in  1796,  and  mum  ymhcd 
himself  into  the  front  rank  of  German  publishers. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  in  1810  starte<l  the  National 
Mu$eum,  with  contributions  from  tlio  most  influ- 
ential writers  of  Uie  dav,  nad  took  mi  active  per- 
sonal part  in  reeuting  the  ootnUislUDOnt  of  French 
authority  io  Hamburg  and  QomUMjr.  Having 
built  up  his  bufdness  a^n  dniing  the  Ant  years 
of  peace,  he  removed  in  1S21  to  Gotha.  There 
his  irrentest  publication  was  the  historical  series 
of  w  orks  on  iifl  Kiirojican  nations,  e<lit<^i  h\  Hi-cren, 
I  kert,  and  GiesebreehU  He  died  at  (iotlia,  IHth 
May  184a  See  Life  (6th  ed.  1872;  Eng  trans.  1878) 
by  his  son  Clemens  Theodor.— Johann  Gkoro 
Jl'STl'8  Perthes  (1749-1816),  an  uncle  to  Fried- 
rich,  established  a  pabliebing-bonse  at  Gotha  in 
1786|  which  line  acqQirad  in  the  hands  of  his  sonn 
a  ipnat  ie|nttntion  as  a  geofrraphical  iiiHtitutt; ;  it 
iMoee  Peteniumn't  JUittrilungen,  Stieler's  Atlas, 
namerom  hooka  of  tiiavel  and  geogca^,  and  the 
Almanaeh  d«  Oothtt. 

Perthshire,  the  fourth  larf,'est  coiuit\  of  Scot- 
land, iMiuiidrd  tiy  Invt'riieHs,  Al»erdet'a,  Forfar, 
Fife,  Kinross,  ( 'l;iokni;innan,  Stirling,  Dundiarlon, 
and  Ar^n  Htiirea  lis  gr«at«Ht  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  77  niilcM  ;  ite  greatest  broadth,  from 
north  to  south,  68  milea;  and  till  1801  its  ar«>a  was 
MOl  M|.  m.,  or  1.664,600  acres,  of  whicii  38,274 
were  water.  In  that  year  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
alterations  were  made  the  hoBUdarv  c<mirais- 
sionen.  Perthshire  receiving  eight  nnall  enchivos 
from  Forfar,  Fife,  Kinros-o,  and  Stirling  shires, 
whilst  giving  otf  to  the  last  three  a  like  number, 
including  the  ('ulrosis  and  Tnlliallan  portion  ( 13.125 
acres).  Partly  Lowland,  hut  mainlv  Highland 
(Strathniorc  the  dividiii','  lim-l,  it  in  cal"le*l  by  Seott 
'the  fairest  ixirtion  of  tlie  northern  kin>,,'dom  ;'  and 
such,  indet^i,  it  iit,  with  its  nionntain.s  and  gleii», 
its  riveiD  and  lakes,  its  fore><t.s  and  fertile  vales. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Forth  and  Tiyr.  the 
loriiier  receiving  the  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon, 
the  latter  the  Tummel,  Lyon,  Isia,  Braan, 
Almond,  and  Earn ;  whilst  amornrst  upwanls 
of  eighty  hikes  are  Lochs  Tav,  Ericht,  Earn, 
Riannoch,  Lydoch,  Katrine.  Acnmy,  Vennaehar, 
and  Menteitii.  In  tlie  >oiit!i  rise  the  Ochils,  with 
Dunmyat  (l'^75  feel)  and  iSlairdeiion  Hill  (2072); 
in  the  south  east  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  with  Dun- 
sinane  (1012)  and  King's  Seat  (1*2:15):  and  the 
Highland  area  is  lar^'ely  oi-rn|de<;   ■     [lie  (Jniin- 

fdans,  of  whose  forty-six  summits  exceeding  ■J.IOO 
eet  mav  be  mentioned  Ben  Liiwerx  (widi  cairn, 
4004),  fienmore  (3t(43),  Ikn  y-Gloe  (3671),  Scliio- 
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halHon  (8547).  Ben  VoHieh  (9804).  Ben  Ledi 

(2875),  Ben  Vraclde  (2757),  and  Ben  Venue  (2393). 
The  soil  is  extremely  varied,  in  places  of  great 
fertility— e.^.  in  Stratheam  and  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  which  skirte  the  north  side  of  the  Tay's 
estuary  ;  hut  harely  a  fifth  of  the  entire  surface  is 
in  tillage,  the  r«^t  heing  |m.stnre,  woods,  deer- 
forests,  mountain,  and  desolate  im  ■ul  in  l,  such  tw 
Kaiiimch.  The  woods  cover  nearly  UH>,('00  acres; 
and  the  annual  rental  of  the  Perthshire  deer- 
foresta,  grouse-moors,  and  rod-  and  net-fishings 
exceeds  in  some  years  £70,000.  Ancient  divisions 
were  Athole  (N.),  liannoch  (.NW.),  Brgadalbane 
(W.),  Balquhidder  (SW.),  Mentdth  (&),  Farlh 
(SE.),  Gowrie  (E. ),  Stormont  and  Stratheam 
(central).  The  county  since  1885  returns  two 
members,  one  for  the  eastern  and  otie  for  the 
western  division ;  and  I'crth  it»elf  is  a  parlia- 
mentary hnrgh.  ( Ither  towns  and  vilhi^'eH  are 
Aberfeldy,  Abemetliy,  Anchterarder,  Himam,  Hiair- 
Athole,  Blairgowrie,  Callandi-r.  t'omrie,  (joupar- 
Angus,  Crieff  Doune,  Dunblane,  Duiikeld,  Pit- 
lochry, Scone,  and  Stanley.  The  Roman  camp  at 
Anioch  is  a  famous  antiquity ;  and  Perthshire 
contains  the  battlefields  of^  the  Grampians,  Tip- 
permnir,  Killiecrankie»  and  Sheriffronir;  whilst 
It  possesees  memoiifla  of  Bmoe,  QnMO  M aiy,  Kpb 
Roy,  Bums,  Scott,  Lady  Naime,  Weitdaworih,  and 
Queen  Victoria.  The  mansions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  include  Tavniouth,  Drumrnond,  and 
Hlair  oastles.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  125,583;  ( 1831 )  142,166; 
(1881)  1 29, (KIT:  (1891)  108,ia4»  of  whom  14,160 
were  (iaelic- speaking. 
StL'  liiparate  Arriclcs  on  ni^ny  rif  the  iibov('-n»niod 

fUoes;  also  works  bj  Druinmond  (1879),  Matsbsll 
1880).  Hvntw  (1880)1,  and  MiUsr  (1880). 

PertinaX*  HklVIT'm,  Roman  emperor,  was 
lK)rn.  iiccording  to  Dio  fassius,  at  Alha-Puni|)eia, 
a  Honwui  colony  of  Lignria,  .August  1,  126  A.D. 
He  received  a  goixl  education,  and,  ent«»ring  the 
military  service,  rose  through  the  various  grades 
till  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  first  legion, 
at  the  heail  of  which  he  signalised  himself  in 
Khrrtia  and  Noricum  against  the  native  tribes. 
In  179  he  was  chosen  coosnl,  aided  to  repiCM  the 
revolt  of  Avitns  in  Syria,  and  was  governor  suc- 
cessively of  the  pronoces  of  Moesia,  Dacia,  and 
Syria.  The  Emperar  Gommedos  aeat  him  to 
take  the  eommand  of  the  tnrbalent  legtona  In 
Britain,  who  against  his  will  proclaimed  him 
emiMsror ;  theren|K)n  he  solicited  to  be  recalleil, 
ana  was  ajijiointed  pro-consul  of  Africa,  prefect  of 
Rome,  and  consul  (a  secon>!  time)  in  192.  On  the 
death  of  Coniniodn  hi-  ;i->  i--.ms  almost  forced 
Pertinax  to  aiccpi  of  the  puijde,  which  with  ;:ieat 
hesitation  he  did  ;  but,  in  8pit«  of  his  promise  of 
a  large  donation,  he  was  unable  to  gain  over  the 

Cni>torian  guard.  His  accession  was,  however, 
ailed  with  delight  by  tiie  senate  and  people,  who 
were  rejoiced  to  have  as  ruler  an  aule  captain 
instead  of  a  fetocioae  debauchee;  and  Pertinax. 
encouraged  by  this  favonraUe  reee|illon,  annovnced 
bis  inte  ntion  of  earning  out  an  extensive  series  of 
reforms,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  army,  in 
\i  hich  he  hone<l  to  re-establish  tlie  ancient  Roman 
discipline,  llnfortunately  for  his  reforms  and  him- 
stlf.  he  was  att4icked  hy  a  hand  of  the  reUellious 

Enetorians,  two  nionlhs  and  t  w  enty-seven  daya  after 
is  accession,  and.  diMlait)ii>g  to  flee,  was  slain, 
and  hia  bend  earned  about  the  streets  of  Rome  in 
trinmph. 

Perturbations,  in  Physical  Astronomy,  are 
the  disturbanccH  prtxluced  in  the  simple  elliptic 

ituition  of  one  heavenly  iHidy  about  anotlier  l>y  the 
•at'tion  of  a  third  ImmIv,  or  hy  the  non-fphericity  of 
the  princi^^ial  hody.  Thus,  for  instance,  were  there 
no  bodies  in  space  except  tiic  earth  and  moon,  the 
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mooD  woold  describe  accurately  an  ellipse  about 
the  earth's  centre  as  focuB,  aaa  iti  ndios-vector 
would  pass  over  equal  areas  in  oqaal  times ;  but 
only  if  both  bodkR  wem  bonoijHMoai  and  tniJy 
spherical,  or  had  their  oointita«nt  msttor  oth«i^ 
wist",  so  uiT&ngod  that  they  might  attract  each  other 
a«  if  fiu-.h  were  collected  at  some  definite  point  of 
ha  i:i;v  -  T'  '  itblatenessof  the  earth's fi)^re,  tliere- 
fon  ,  [  ri  ulu  e?.  pprtnrljations  in  what  would  other- 
wihi  I  t  i  liH  (ixoil  oUiptie  orbit  of  the  moon.  Again, 
when  we  cotuiider  the  sun's  action  it  in  oWHoits  that 
in  no  poeition  of  the  moon  can  tlio  sun  act  c<|ually 
upon  DOth  ewrth  and  moon  ;  for  at  new  moon  the 
moon  IB  BMHTor  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  i:*,  and 
is  theielore  mot*  attracted  (in  proportion  to  its 
mass)  than  the  «arti)-~i.u.  tlic  dijfcnmr  nf  the 

sun's  ««ttaas  im  tiha  earth  aad  moon  is  equivalent 
to  ft  foroe  tendinff  to  draw  the  mooii  away  frum 
the  eartl).  At  fuU  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enrth  (in  proportion  to  itA  mass)  is  more  attracted 
than  tlio  iiiiMin  i.s  hy  the  sun  ;  and  the  perturbing 
inHufHii;  of  tlic  huh  is  again  of  the  nature  of  a 
forco  t«^tnlin|,'  to  separate  the  eartli  and  moon. 
Alx>ut  the  ((uaiters,  again,  the  sun's  attraction 
{ mass  for  iu:is.s )  is  nearly  the  same  in  amount 
on  the  eartli  and  mwm,  out  the  direction  of  its 
action  is  not  the  same  on  the  two  bodies,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  case  the  perturb- 
ing fonse  tends  to  bring  tlie  earth  and  moon 
nearer  to  each  other.  Vvc  aov  givea  positkm  of 
the  moon,  with  referenee  to  the  earth  and  ann, 
the  difference  of  the  accelerating  effects  of  the 
sun  on  the  earth  and  moon  is  a  disturbing  force ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  the  pertiirliations  of  the 
maon'<<  nrhit,  which  are  the  mwit  important,  and 
anion^'^  !  !  :i'  i  i  I  considerable,  in  theaotar qfstom, 
are  due.    See  Muox,  PlaNKTS,  &c. 

IPenit  a  republic  of  South  America,  extending 
from  near  T  to  17°  20'  8.  lat.  Previous  to  the 
annexations  by  Chili,  Uie  Peruvian  cnvncki  im  la  u.s. 
territory  stretched  aoathwavd  to  ^  4.  B,  iiwiiiMt 
22"  10',  with  a  leni!th  along  the 
Pacifii-  tHwu-t  of  1400  miles,  and  a  width  of  300 
miles.  It  IwrdeiK  on  the  Pacific.  Ecuador,  Brazil, 
Uolivia,  and  Chili.  The  aieji  i-t  not  accurately 
known,  hut  ha-i  Iteen  roiijilily  estimated  at  440,0(M> 
H<|.  111.  The  iM>|)uhition  in  IMTCi.  the  dat^-of  the  la.'it 
coiutUH,  wmi  '2,704,M>8,  the  aboriginal  iiica  Indians 
forming  57  |»er  cent.,  the  Mestisoa  or  half-castes 
23  per  cent.,  and  the  people  of  pure  Spanish 
descent,  negroes,  Chinese,  and  foreigners  20  per 
cent.  Peru  is.  therefore,  still  the  count ly  of  the 
original  Inca  people. 

Surface  of  tke  CSmnfry.'^The  surface  of  Peru  is 
extremely  varied.  It  isdivbled  longitudinally  into 
three  well-marked  regions.  ( I )  The  C(Ht»t  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  consi.Kts  of  a  .sandy  desert  cni«s<*tl  at  intervals 
by  livor*,  alon^;  the  lumksof  which  there  are  fertile 
valleys.  ('2)  The  Sirrnr,  or  re;,'ion  of  the  .\ndes, 
altont  '2.tO  iiule.s  wide,  contains  -tiiiifndouH  chains 
of  iiioTintains,  elevateil  plain»<  and  tahielands, 
warm  and  fertile  valleys  and  ravines.  (3) 
The  .Vontniht,  skirting  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes*  is  the  thitd  region.  It  consists  of  tropie;il 
forests  tmvened  by  great  tributaries  uf  the 
AmMon.  The  eoaat  region  has  been  nntaiied 
from  the  oeean  at  ho  very  remote  period.  The 
alienee  of  rain  on  thU  strip  of  land  Iwtween  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  cansod  by  the  action  of 
the  lofty  unlands  of  the  Andes  on  the  tnwle  wind. 
llea<  hirifj  tfje  snow-capped  suinmiti*  the  last  partiele 
of  iiidi'-ture  is  wrung  out  of  the  wind  that  tie'  vi  ry 
low  teiii]>erature  can  extract,  and  it  rusiies  down 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  cool  and  dr>'.  Its  moisture  is 
de|Hiisite«l  as  snow  on  the  tops  fif  the  cordillera,  and 
feeds  the  niuuntain-sti-.iiiis  which  How  down  to 
inigato  the  ooast-valleys.    From  November  to 


April  there  is  usually  constant  dnrness  on  the 
coast,  from  June  to  September  the  sky  is  obscured 
for  weeks  by  mist,  fiometiniM  Meampiaied  bv 
drisiKiur  iniL  Tlie  maximwn  tempentare  u 
abont  78*  in  snmmer  and  flO*  in  winter.  When 
it  is  hottest  and  driest  on  the  coast  it  is  raining 
heavily  io  the  Andes,  and  the  rivers  are  fulK 
When  the  rivers  are  lowest  mists  and  garuas  or 
drizzling  rains  prevail  on  the  coast.  The  desert* 
are  (livideil  from  e^u'li  other  by  forty  valleys  of 
j^'rejit  fertility,  and  the  cultivable  area  on  the  coast 
nii;,'ht  lie  conmiderably  e.\  tended  by  irrigation.  The 
coast  has  few  protectee!  anchorages,  and  the  liead- 
lands  are  generally  abrupt  and  lofty.  Tliis  re^'ion 
is  subject  to  frequent  and  severe  eartliquake»,  the 
most  destructive  in  modem  time*  having  been 
that  of  J888,  whidi  neady  destroy  Anqnipa 
and  Arica,  andthatof  1877.  ffinee laTVthemMTa 
been  seventy  destructive  earthquakes  reCdtded  oa 
the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Tlie  reriivian  Andes  contain  peaks  attaining 
heights  of  -21,000  and  22,000  feet;  but  they  have 
never  In-en  measured  with  scientific  accuracy. 
"The  mountain-system  consiBts  of  three  chains  or 
eordUtem.  Two  of  these  chains,  running  parallel 
and  near  each  other,  are  of  identical  origin.  The 
western  one  is  the  maritime  eordiUera  and  com- 
prises tbevideaaioea.  TIm  e— tani  cordillera  is  a 
magnitioent  and  almost  oontiBQoas  range,  in  great 
part  of  Silurian  formation,  with  clay-slates  and 
eruptive  ;,'ranitic  rocks.  "The  western  cordillera 
is  cut  tiinmgh  by  several  streams  which  flow  into 
the  I'acitio.  and  the  eastern  cordillem  by  six  tribu- 
taries of  the  Aiii  L.un,  but  the  eentnil  chain  is  an 
unbroken  water  jmrting.  It  coimittlK  niidiily  of 
ervstalline  and  volcanic  rocks,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  strata  of  aoueous,  in  great  part  of 
Jurnsele,  rocks.  The  valleys  and  idateaus  between 
these  ranjjt'?!  fonn  the  Sierra  of  Peru,  and  inelnde 
every  vaiietv  of  dimate  and  scenery-.  The>  may 
be  divided,  nom  a  geographical  point  of  \iew,  into 
fonr  sections,  eommendng  from  tlie  north.  The 
first,  .330  ndles  long  by  100  broad,  comprises  the 
upper  basins  of  the  Maranon  and  Huallaga.  The 
second  e.\t«>nds  for  200  miles  from  Cerro  Pasco  to 
Ayacncho,  inehiding  the  lake  of  < 'hinchay-cocha 
and  the  \alley  of  .lauja.  The  third  extetiiis  for 
280  miles  to  ilie  knot  of  V'tlcafiola,  foiii|iri~iii>;  the 
uppf  r  valleys  of  the  Apurimac,  the  Vibaiuuyu,  and 
the  Paucartambo.  ifere  is  Cuzco,  the  capital  of 
the  Incas,  the  centre  ami  heart  of  IVru.  The 
fourth  section  is  the  l>asin  of  I^ke  Titicaca,  about 
150  nules  in  length  and  brcadtli.  The  lake  it<4elf 
ie  80  miles  kmg,  and  12,M6  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  number  or  riven,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable volume  durinc  the  rainy  seascm,  fall  into 
it,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Desaguadero  flowing 
out  of  the  south-west  angle.  But  a  ^.reat  ]»ropor- 
tion  of  the  water  is  al.xo  taken  nji  by  e \  aiioration, 
anil  the  waters  are  ^.-nidiiallv  reeediu;^.  The  Sierra 
of  Peru  IS  the  ori;_niial  home  of  the  )>iii;ito.  Its 
lofty  heij^dits  also  produce  sev  eral  othei  edilile  roots, 
and  the  urain  called  quimtn  ( CheMojtodiutn  ifmnua ), 
while  splendid  crops  of  maize  are  grown  in  the 
valleys.  The  animals  which  8))ecially  lielong  to 
the  i'eru\  ian  Sierra  are  the  domestic  llamiS  anl 
alpacas,  and  the  wild  vicuflss.  The  llamas  were 
the  beasts  of  bmden  in  tiM  time  of  tlte  Incas,  each 
canying  a  weight  of  abont  100  Ih.  Alpacas  have 
always  been  nriml  for  their  long  and  soft  wool, 
and  are  tended  with  ;,'reai  care,  Iwin;.:  kept  in  lar^^t! 
flocks.  The  other  animals  of  the  Peniviau  Sierra 
are  t)ic  t'lniro  or  ileer,  two  rodents  calleil  ri.ii,irf,a 
ami  •■hiU'  ktlUi,  a  uulive  dog,  and  a  fox.  The  lai>:est 
bird  is  the  condor,  and  there  is  another  bird  of  the 
vulture  trilie  calletl  tUeomari,  Puriridges,  called 
yiitu,  and  plovers  are  met  with  on  the  lofty  plateaus. 
The  large  and  handsome  geese  called  AnaeAiia  and 
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kuallata,  aeveral  dueki.  *  gall,  tiaiiun^(o«t,  and 
otbw  vadiag-biids  Iraqomift  Like  Titicaok  Md 
t|M  tenia  or  Hw  rivan.  In  tin  valleys  thai*  an 
many  kinds  of  finehee,  and  a  green  parrakaet  hie 
been  seen  at  a  height  of  12,000  feet  aoove  the  sea. 

The  Montana  in  the  rej^ion  of  tropical  f<»re«U« 
within  the  iMiMin  of  the  river  Amazon,  ineludinj; 
the  woodwl  slopes  of  the  eastern  watt^nslidl  of  tlu- 
Andes,  which  iiiay  l>e  oalle<l  the  suhtroiiicul 
portion  of  the  Montanii.  This  p.-irt  of  IVmu  is 
traversed  by  great  navigable  river«.  Here  the 
Maranon  and  Haallaga,  after  separate  cuuraee  of 
000  and  400  miles  respectively,  unite  and  flow  eant- 
ward  to  the  Braxilian  frontier.  At  ISO  niilejt  from 
tbair  point  of  innction  Uiey  are  increased  by  the 
iralen  of  the  Ueayali,  a  Rreat  navigable  river  with 
a  coarse  of  000  miles.  The  forests  drained  by  the 
MaraAon,  Hnallap^  and  IJcayali  form  the  northern 
portion  of  the  I'enivian  Montatia.  Tlie  i^outliern 
half  is  watere<l  by  streams  flowinjj  down  from  the 
eastern  Andes  in  the  Sierra  seotinns  of  ("uzco  and 
TitifHca,  and  forming;  tlie  Mjulie  de  DIom,  a  pvat 
triliiitjiry  of  the  llolivian  river  }{*'ni,  which  ban  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Peruvian  Montana,  from  the  Maranon  to  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  is  800  miles.  In  tlie  subtropical 
portion,  comprising  the  eaateni  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
which  somaUBMs  axlend  for  a  distance  of  80  or  80 
milfls  helHe  tbey  snhside  into  the  Anasoaian 
Diain,  there  are  veiy  important  prodnets.  This  is 
she  region  of  the  qainine-yieldin^  cinehona-treett, 
and  of  the  coca  ( Fri/tfiroxi/loii  ri>r(t ),  and  here  (x>fTee 
and  cacao  of  the  hne>*l  (|UHlity  are  cnltivated. 
Kn)m  the  fore^-t- cove  red  pinins  <<iin(>  imlii^-niblier, 
HarHaparilla,  and  a  ^'n-jit  variety  of  ii'»eful  and 
ornamental  timlier.  The  /tuina  of  tin'  fure-itM  i-* 
naturally  much  mort>  numerous  and  varied  than 
that  of  the  Sierra.  Here  in  the  Hilver-jfray  monkey, 
the  lan^t  in  South  America,  and  other  species. 
Bats  of  several  kinds  are  numerouH,  and  there  are 
flocks  of  eoatifl.  The  Andean  bear,  called  ueumari, 
ie  frnad  on  the  upper  borders  of  the  forests.  The 

Cia  alee  raaoui  ever  the  higher  slopes,  when  he 
an  almost  undisputed  hnnting-groand.  Lower 
down  there  are  jaf^'uars,  and  several  kinds  of  wild 
cata.  SqnirrelM  and  other  nxlent^  Hwarm,  and  the 
heavy  tapir,  called  danta  or  (jmn  t».stui,  reiNmen  in 
the  84ift  marnhy  land.H.  Deer  frwpient  the  ojien 
jrronnd,  and  herd**  of  jMfccarieH  traverse  the  fon'wts. 
The  chief  game-bird  is  the  larj^e  black  cuni4«H>w, 
and  there  are  several  pigeoim.  .S|MM)nbillM,  ibis, 
cranes,  snipe,  and  cnrlew  frequent  the  lagoons, 
while  parrots,  tonoaiis,  and  oilier  binU  of  hriglit 
plamage  are  innumerable.  Snakes  abound  among 
the  dense  underwood,  frogs  nuse  their  fareoDiiding 
voices  throng  the  night,  and  insects  twann  in 
myriaib.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Pemvian  forests  is  still  very  Incomplete. 

Prodiictwfu  and  Commerce. —The  chief  crops 
of  the  fertile  valleys  on  the  coast  of  I'eni  are 
su;,'!ir,  cotton,  and  grajHJS.  The  exportation  of 
»n;.'.'ir  aniounte<l  to  45,iM^)0  tons  in  1889,  but  it  wam 
double  that  figure  in  1879,  previous  to  tlie  dis- 
astrous  war  with  Chili.  IVnivian  cotton  is  ehietly 
grown  in  the  valleys  of  Piiira  and  lea,  and  in  a 
perennial  In  IKM9  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported 
from  Piara  and  Ica  was  2,»4il>.400  lb.  The  vino 
kae  been  a  profitable  industry  ever  sinee  the  S|>anish 
eoooMBt, In  several  vaUeye en  the ceaskand  also 
in  the  Sierra.  Good  wine  is  made  at  Pisoo  and 
Ica,  and  also  a  famous  spirit  from  the  grape, 
callwl  Pucf)  and  FtaJia.  The  yield  of  wine  in  18K9 
was  17,6<X),(»<Ki  pint-.  :uh1  of  -jurits  .'i.'iSO.OOO  pint«. 
Kicc  of  exeelleiii  iiiijility  is  rai.seil  in  the  coa-*!- 
valley  of  I.Aiiibayc<|iie,  ami  there  are  establiHli- 
nients  for  prejiaring  it  at  l.Ambayeque  and  Fer- 
renafe.  In  1889  the  crop  was  '24,7r>0,000  lb. 
Olivse  are  grown  in  the  Tambo  valley  near 


Arequipa,  and  before  the  ChfllM  war  mulberries, 
silkworms,  and  cochineal  were  wieesssfnUy  eolti- 
vated.  The  reeky  iskts  and  barren  deserts  of  the 

coa«t  were  ones  a  source  of  enormous  wealth  to 
Peru,  but  are  so  no  more.    Tlie  exportation  of 

(iuano  (q.v.  )froni  the  Chinclia  Islands  ])4-;^'an  in 
1846  and  ended  in  1H7'2,  the  supply  1h-ui^  exhausted  ; 
and  the  nitrates  of  Tiirapaoii  were  seize<i  and 
annexe^l  by  Chili,  its  the  result  of  tiie  wat. 

The  staple  exports  of  tlk^'  Sierra  of  Peru  are 
silver  and  wihiI.  The  silver  inines  extend  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  ooniiller!i,s,  aiid  are  worked 
here  and  there,  the  great  centre  of  mining  indnstrj^ 
being  at  t^erro  Pasco.  In  1877  the  Cerro  F'anoo 
mines  produced  l,427.fi0S  os.  of  silver,  and  there 
are  others  of  equal  value  round  PUno,  in  the  snath 
of  Pern.  In  the  above  year  the  value  of  exported 
silver  was  £576,000 ;  of  copper,  £.^%,000.  Up  till 
1891  there  were  no  later  returns  ;  and  there  are  no 
returns  of  gold  exported,  although  there  are  rich 
wasliiri;,'s  in  the  Carnvay.-i  (imvince. 

MolleiKlo  is  the  prini-ipal  |Mirt  for  the  ex|)ort  of 
wool  ;  but  wool  i.H  also  shinjMHi  fnnii  Salaverrv, 
Pacasniayo,  and  Chala.  Tliere  are  no  relialile 
returns  of  the  quantity  and  value.  From  the 
Montana  the  flX|K>rte<[  prmlucUt  are  cinchona 
bark,  coca  (of  which  3044  lb.  of  leaves  were  ex- 
ported in  1880),  coffee  of  the  finest  quality,  cacao, 
tobnooo,  india>rubber,  sarsaparilla,  and  some  other 
nietlicinal  roots,  llaiw  is  also  exported  to  Chili, 
and  large  quantltlea  of  wheat  are  imported  from 
Chili  and  the  Unite«1  SUtee. 

Public  Works. — The  system  of  railways  consists 
of  a  do7j;n  short  lines  in  the  coast-valleys— varj'ing 
in  length  from  Hu  to  20  milen,  constnict4?<l  to  bring 
the  priMhice  <h)wn  to  the  seaports  -  and  of  two  long 
lines  across  the  Andes.  Tlie  first  of  these,  from 
Calhu)  anil  Lima  to  Oroya,  in  the  lofty  valley  of 
Jauja,  is  to  lie  136  miles  long,  and  was  commenced 
in  1870.  It  threads  the  intricate  gorges  <rf  the 
Andes  by  a  winding  natb  along  the  olges  of  preci- 
pices, tlirough  tunnels,  and  over  bridges  that  seem 
ensneaded  in  the  air.  It  tannels  the  Andes  at  an 
altltade  of  1S^64S  fset,  and  the  bridge  of  Verrugas 
spans  a  chasm  580  feet  wide,  on  three  piers,  the 
centre  one  being  2.52  feet  high,  of  hollow  wrought- 
iron.  Of  this  railroad  H<ijJ  miles  ha<l  in  1891  l>een 
completed  at  a  cost  of  £4,ti'25,887.  The  other  gnmt 
line  across  the  Andes  connects  the  l>ort  of  Mollendo 
with  Puno  on  the  shf)r»!s  of  Lake  Titiciu'a,  passing 
by  Arequii>a.  The  sutiimit  is  cro«se<l  at  a  height 
oi  14,600  teet,  and  the  line  is  346  miles  long.  In 
1874  steamers  were  first  launched  on  Lake  Titi 
ca«i.  In  onler  to  sunply  the  port  of  .Mollemlo 
with  water  a  pipe  has  iieen  laid  alongside  the  line 
from  Arequipa  for  a  length  of  8ft  miles,  disefaaii^ag 
433,000  gallons  In  twenty-four  himn— the  longest 
iron  aqueduct  in  the  world.  The  oonstraction  of 
these  great  public  works,  chieflv  between  1868  and 
1872,  involve*!  the  finances  of  I'eni  in  grave  dilfi- 
cnltiea.  Previously  tlie  ileht,  mainly  incurred 
(luring  the  war  of  inile|.eni]eriee,  \\  £4,  t(.X),(>00, 
the  interest  of  wliii-li  was  paiii  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  guano.  Hut  by  1H7'2  the  debt  ha<l  l»een 
increasiMl  to  £49,UOO,(xio,  requiring  an  4nnn#l  sum 
of  £2,450,(m  to  pay  the  interest  Tte  payment  of 
interest  ceaMMi  in  1876,  havin^r  been  regularly  paid 
since  1849.  The  fiaiodal  difficulties  culminated 
with  the  diaastroos  war  with  Chili,  when  the 
nitrate  of  Tisrapaed,  the  chief  resonroe  of  Peru, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thf.  People. — The  bulk  of  the  Pennnan  popula- 
tion is  com|M>se<l  of  the  alxvriginal  Incu  Indians, 
whos4>  language,  called  (^nielnia,  is  still  sjMiken  in 
the  Sierra.  The  Incas  had  attained  to  a  high  state 
f>f  civilisation  l«'lon>  the  arrival  of  the  Sp.uiianis. 
They  ciiltivated  maiiy  of  the  arts,  and  had  some 
knowledxe  of  astronomy.   They  bad  domesticated 
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the  llanuu  and  alpaea*,  had  brought  nndw  cultiva- 
tion tuaiw  and  quinoa,  potatoes  and  many  other 
edible  roots.  underftt4Kxl  mining  ud  tiM  working 
of  melala,  and  oxoelled  as  ina«MMl8,  wttsrm,  potteis, 
mod  ftmnan.  tliey  brought  tha  aeimM  of  gawm- 
ment  to  a  Iiigh  pitch  of  perfection.  Tbe.  Ineaa 
oommaed  son^B  and  dramas  ;  and  as  mMiera  their 
skill  and  pri>w(>>iM  enabled  them  to  conquer  and 
consolidate  ti  \tisi  empire.  Three  centuries  of 
oppression  uniler  .Spanish  rale  have  deteriorated 
the  cliitraotvr  of  tlu;  Inca  Indian,  but  he  is  still 
induHlriini"  and  Imno-st,  and  rntaiiis  noma  of  the 
virtues  of  hia  ancestors.  Tbe  wild  Indians  of  the 
Montana  were  never  sabjl^jatetl  by  the  Spaniards. 
Spanish  administraiaon  cau80<l  a  rapid  diminution 
01  the  pouulation.  The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  were 
decimated,  while  thoM  of  (be  eo«st-v«Jl^a  dia« 
appeared  alt^^tlnr.  Negio  abivaa  were  then 
introduced  to  cultivate  (he  estates  in  the  coast- 
valleys,  and  this  sj-stem  continued  during  Spanish 
colonial  rule,  and  until  IfC).'.  In  (hat  year  Maven,- 
was  abolished,  and  the  emanciiiation  of  llie  nej,'ro 
population  gave  rise  to  (lilliiulties  in  obtaining 
labour.  Chinwuw  iinniiitralion  schemes  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  frnni  1860  to  I87S  as  muy  M  58»646 
Chinese  coolies  were  imported. 

Civil  Divisiona,  Cittea,  and  TWlM.'-Pera  is 
divided  into  departments,  wbidi  are  subdivided 
into  pirovincea.  On  the  OOMt*  commencing  fnmi 
the  north,  the  departineiito  Me  Hora,  Lam- 
bayequo,  Libertad  (formerly  T^Ulo).  Anoachs, 
lima,  lea,  and  Arequipa.  The  ouiliu  of  Piura 
is  San  Mijioiel  de  l^ura,  founded  fay  Pfarro,  with  a 
seaport  c.iiled  Payta  at  a  distance  of  63  miles.  The 
next  department  of  lAmbayeqne  has  a  capital  of 
tlie  same  name,  >vith  tlireo  small  sea|><irt.'«  of  San 
Ju»^,  £ten,  anti  I'iinentcl.  Libert-iul  haK  the 
episco|)al  city  of  Trujillo  as  its  capital,  wliidi  was 
founded  l»y  I'isarro  in  1535.  Tne  8eajK>rt»  are 
Huanchaoo,  Salaverry,  and  Huanajie.  Aiicachs 
does  not  contain  any  of  note.  Lima  (q.v.  ), 
the  capital  of  Peru,  u  nauly  in  the  centre  ot  the 
coast  region,  and  has  a  population  of  almost 
200,00a  The  department  of  loa,  eonth  of  lima, 
ia  oomposetl  of  the  (wo  provinces  of  Ica  and 
Cbincha,  each  with  a  city,  and  lias  its  principal 
sea|iort  at  Pi!«co.  Arequipa  is  at  preitent  the  most 
southern  department  of  Peru,  the  rest  of  the 
Peruvian  (d;i->t  still  Ix-in*;  o<  <  \i|>ie<l  by  the  ("liiliati 
invaders.  il6!<ides  .Mulleudo  (  107  miles  by  rail 
from  the  city  of  Arequipa),  it  a1:'o  liiisnnnU  ports 
for  exfiort  at  Islay,  Quiica,  and  Cliala. 

The  departmental  of  the  Sierra  of  Peru  are  Caja- 
luarca,  Huanuco,  Junin,  Huancavelica,  Ayacucho, 
Apnrimac,  Cuzco,  and  Puno.  Five  of  these  have 
provinces  also  in  tlie  MontaAa;  and  there  are 
two  <lepartmenta,  those  of  Amamnas  and  Loreto, 
entirely  in  tbe  MontaAa.  On  the  coast  the  houses 
•re  boiltof  (kIoAm  or  large  sun-dried  bricks,  and  are 
flat-roofed.  In  the  Sierra  the  houses  are  ^;enrrally 
of  stone,  with  high  pitche*!  red-tiled  roofs.  Tlie 
most  northern  (le|Nirtment  contains  the  citieM  i>f 
Cajamarca  ami  .Faeri.  Himnnco  \n\»  a  capital  of 
the  same  nanie.  .Innin  contains  tlie  ininin<:  town 
of  Cerro  Pasco,  and  tha  lititss  of  Tarma,  Jauja. 
Conoepcion,  and  Huancayo.  Huancavelica  is  a 
mountainous  departinent.'and  its  chief  town  owed 
its  existence  to  tlie  proximity  of  a  quicksilver-mine. 
Avacucho  received  its  name  from  ilte  battle  in 
which  Peru  gained  her  independence.  Its  chief  city 
of  (iuaouuiga,  now  called  Ai^encho,  was  founde<i 
l>y  PiaUTO  in  June  1S30.  The  Apnrimac  depart- 
ment comprises  the  two  valleys  of  Andahuaylas 
and  Abancay.  Cu/xh*  is  the  central  defiartnient 
of  the  Sifira  of  IVrn,  It*  capital  w;i-h  formerly 
the  capit.-il  of  the  Inca  empire,  ami  tlie  cathedral 
and  otiicr  churches  are  raised  uti  the  palaces  of 
the  laem.   A  few  miles  from  Cuzcu  is  tlie  warm 


and  fertile  valley  of  the  Vilcamayn.  oontainintf 
the  delightful  towns  of  Urabomba,  Calca,  Sicuani, 
and  Tinta.  The  department  of  Puno  comprises 
the  basin  of  Titicaca  and  the  rich  province  of 
Caravaya  in  tbe  Montafin.  Ita  capital,  on  tbe 
north  western  shoreof  tb«  lake,  owee  its  origin  and 
former  prosperity  to  tbe  rich  veins  of  silver  ore  in 
the  surrounding  hills.  The  other  citiee  of  the 
department  are  Lampa  and  Chucuito. 

Church  and  hi/ unit  ion .  When  the  Spanianl.s 
wnnuerwl  Pern  the  (  athoiic  reli),;ion  was  enforce<l 
on  all  natives,  and  a  det'erniined  att.enipt  was  tniwle 
to  crush  out  the  modes  of  thought,  trmlitions,  and 
culture  of  the  Inca  civilisation,  and  to  »uhetitate 
new  ideas  and  beliefs.  This  destructive  system  was 
resolute  an<l  well  oij^nised,  and  waa  ia  gieat  part 
SQceaasliil.  Education  and  litentunwen  ia  (be 
bnnda of  nn  inlolenuit prieithood.  TbaemalFtikr 
Valverde  was  made  Bishop  of  Cnjoo  in  16M.  The 
archbishopric  of  Lima  was  created  in  1541,  and  the 
bi.sliopries  of  Guanianga,  .Are«jnipa,  and  Tnijillo 
were  atlded  in  J61"2  and  1014.  Swartns  of  clerics 
followed  the  bishops,  numerous  mona-st^  rieH  \sern 
fonndwl,  and  an  inquiaitorial  system  of  cateehisinj' 
and  pnnisliing  |K.'netnite»i  into  every  village  ana 
hamlet  in  the  land.  SciKuis  were  e.4tal*lislte<l  in 
the  towns  for  the  education  of  young  Siianianin  and 
half-ca«tw  ;  and  the  university  of  San  .Mai cos  at 
Lima,  the  most  ancient  in  tlie  New  World,  was 
founded  in  1551.  It  had  professorial  chairs  of 
medicine,  philosophy,  rhetorie,  L«tin,  mnthematics. 
divinity,  and  for  a  short  time  of  Qniehna— tlie 
language  of  the  Incas.  In  1793  there  were  313 
doctors  <»f  San  Marcos.  The  cfillege  of  San  Carlos 
at  Lima,  which  .«till  floisri.shej(.  was  founded  in 
1770,  and  the  scliool  of  nie<iicine  was  estahlished  in 
1792.  At  Ctizco  the  nniversity  of  .San  .Xntonio 
Abad  was  founded  in  l.')9H,  ami  the  vii^eroy,  I'lirice 
of  Esquiiache,  also  endowed  the  college  of  San 
Borja  there,  for  the  education  of  noble  Indiana, 
At  Arequipa  the  college  of  San  (icrnninto  was 
foundetl  in  IftlA,  for  tOMhing  Latin  and  tlunilc>g>-, 
and  atmUar  eoOegHi  were  fminded  at  TmjiUo  in 
1021  and  at  Goamaacaia  16Mk.  Tbeee  nuiveiritiea 
and  colleges  prodncM  historiaae  and  other  writers 
of  eminence,  the  best  known  in  Europe  being 
i  Dr  Poralta  y  Barnuevo,  who  wrote  I.dhu  Fuii</iii/<i, 
ami  I^n  Pinelo,  the  author  of  a  well  known 
l)ihlioi^'raphy.  In  later  times,  ami  sitice  tiie  inde- 
peiidejut.  Fern  has  pnxlui  i-d  nuiiierouH  meritorious 
writera,  includin<:  the  learned  I)r  Vigil,  the  anti- 
quary Kivero,  the  historians  Lorente  and  Falma, 
the  ^'eogranhent  Paz  Soldan  and  Unanue,  the  poets 
Marquez,  Altlian^,  and  'Juan  de  Arona,'aaa  Uie 
biographer  Memliburu.  Additional  eoUegea  hav» 
been  eatabliahed  in  the  laraa  towm,  aad  anmanniB 
schools  in  tbe  vilbiges,  wiuifai  the  usfe  Bhf  yean. 
Besides  the  nniversity  of  Lima,  then  an  now  five 
lesser  universities  at  Cuzco,  Areqaipa,  Ayacucho. 
Puno,  and  Trnjillo.  Tlic  state  also  supiHirts  .'iT 
college*  f<ir  men  and  is  for  women,  l.'iT  schools  for 
Imysand  129  for  girls,  ^  et  in  1S77  there  were  only 
3H,Wlfi  »eholan«,  »»r  about  om-  child  at  .sclnxd  for 
e\'ery  eighty  inhabitants. 

husf "ri/.  h'roin  very  ancient  times  there  were 
agricultnral  comnmnities  in  the  Sierra  of  Pern, 
gradually  advancing  in  the  arts  of  government  and 
of  peace,  and  there  were  people  of  a  different  race  in 
thecoaMt-valIey8,wliowereaisocivilifled.  Tbeplants 
they  hod  brought  nnder cultivation,  and  tbeaaimah 
they  had  doinestieHte<1,  are  amonff  the  proofs  of  the 
great  antiquitv  of  Pemvian  civilisation.  Eventu- 
ally all  thr  <Iiflerent  amimunities  were  nnit<Ml  under 
one  entpiru,  and  the  Incas,  in  the  <-onrse  of  some 
five  eonturie«.  <levclojK?d  a  hi;,'hly  ceritralis<sl  system 
of  government.  Civilisation  never  atiained  to  such 
a  height  anion"  anv  other  of  the  indigenous  raci^ 
of  America.   The  Incas  attempted  tlic  administra- 
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tion  of  a  purely  MxnalUtic  goveramMit,  and  their 
attempt  WRs  Miewssful.  Tlif  great  Iiicn  Huaynii 
CaiKic  die<l,  aft»'r  a  loiij^  and  iirmperous  rwigii,  at 
about  the  time  wlicn  I'i/jirro  nrHt  visited  Tunibez. 
On  his  (loath  tliere  %Naa  a  war  of  sucoefiMon  l*fltwpon 
his  two  sous,  which  had  just  terminated  in  favour 
of  Atahual|>a  when  Pizarro  (q.v. )  landed  a  second 
tiOM  Mid  marched  into  the  interior.  Peru  wa^ 
f«oon  overrun  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  beneficent 
rule  of  the  Incas  came  to  an  end.  At  ftboot  the 
time  of  the  e—twitnation  of  Pixarro  the  rapreeenta- 
tiaBB  of  Lea  Ckeae  (q.  v. )  respectinc  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  had  obtained  a  heMing,  and 
the 'New  Law*'  were  pronuil;,'au^.  The  CTHnts 
concede*!  to  the  conquerors  were  not  to  be  liered- 
itary,  all  men  who  hml  been  en^'ajjed  in  civil  wars 
were  to  1m>  deprive»l,  and  jKirsunal  service  from 
Indiana  wa.H  forbidden.  iJlu.'^co  Nunez  Vela  wits 
sent  out  til  IV-ni  viceroy  to  enforce  tlici*e 
reforiii->  He  landed  in  1544,  and  proclaimed  the 
•*  New  Luws.'  The Spuiuh oonquerore  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  exaeperation  and  dismay,  and 
Mmealed  to  Goncalo  Pimro  (q.v.)  to  leare  his 
wthwaanfcaiid  protect  their  interertt.  The  result 
waa  tiiat  the  Ticeroy  waa  dafaalad  and  killed,  and 
Gonxalo  Tirtaally  became  go  vernor  of  Pern.  But 
he  was  not  recognised  by  the  Spanish  goyerament, 
And  an  eoclesiAAtic  named  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  was 
despatched  to  Peru,  witli  a  commission  to  restore 
order,  (lonzalo  PijMirro  was  defeated  near  Cuzco, 
and  l>eheajle<l  on  the  twittlefii'ltl.  CJascu  reversed 
the  humane  lei^iwlatioii  advocat(?«l  by  Law  Casa«, 
and  made  a  hasty  distribution  of  jjranU*  to  his 
follower*.  The  announcement  of  his  awards  causc<l 
maeh  diaoontent,  bat  Uasca  hurriedly  sailed  for 
Spain  in  January'  1550,  leaving  the  country  in  a 
most  nnaettled  state,  in  the  bands  of  the  four 
judges  who  were  his  coHeagnea.  He  had  arranged 
that  the  emperor's  decree  agaioak  foioad  Inbonr 
shoald  he  promulgated  after  he  waa  aafia  ont  of 
the  country.  This  gave  rise  to  a  formidable 
rebellion,  lea  by  Francisco  Hernandez  Giron.  The 
judges  ma<le  head  ajrainst  it,  l>ut  it  was  not  put 
<lown  until  two  pitclied  battles  had  lieen  fought, 
and  Ginm  had  baan  bahaadad  afelimn  in  Daeanaber 

1554. 

The  Marquis  of  Canete  arrived  as  viceroy  of 
Peru  in  May  1555.  His  policy  was  to  employ  the 
uqniet  spint«  among  the  Suanish  settlers  on 
expeditions  of  discovery  into  unknown  leoioiis,  and 
to  treat  the  natives  with  liberality  ana  jnatice. 
Daring  the  five  yeaia  of  hiagovaninMnt  ha  naiorad 
Older  amoiw  the  ooaqttenMrs,  and  aatabHshed  tiie 
heir  to  the  Tncas  in  a  dignified  retirement  But  it 
was  Don  Francisco  de  Tolwlo,  the  viceroy  from 
1569  to  1580,  wlmse  let^iHlation  I'lnally  fixed  the 
colonial  policy  of  Spain  in  tln«  part  of  the  New 
World.  He  revented  the  kindly  treatment  of 
the  ancient  dynaiity  which  had  distinguishe*!  the 
Marqui.s  of  Caficte,  and  unjustly  Ix^hoaded  younj^ 
Tupac  Amaru,  the  last  of  the  tncas,  at  (^uzeo  in 
1571.  At  the  same  time  he  wisely  based  his  le^s- 
lation  on  the  system  of  the  Inca.s.  His  elaborate 
code,  called  the  '  Libro  de  Tasas,'  waa  the  text- 
book of  all  future  vicenqra.  He  fixed  the  amount 
jof  teibato  to  be  paid  by  the  Indiana,  exempting  all 
malea  nnder  the  age  of  eighteen  and  over  that  of 
fifty.  He  reoognined  the  position  of  the  native 
chiefs,  a-ssij;nin^'  theiti  ma^^isterinl  fuiiotioiiH,  and 
the  duty  i>{  edllectin;:  tlie  taxes  and  nayiii^'  tlie 
money  to  the  S)i:iiiisli  otbeials.  Hut  lie  eiiact4><l 
that  one-sev  iMitli  jiart  of  tiie  popuintioii  of  every 
viliaj,'e  should  Ix^  subject  to  forced  ialiour,  |;enerally 
in  the  mines.    This  was  calle<l  the  Mi(a  system. 

It  was  the  habitual  infraction  of  the  rules 
established  by  Toledo,  and  the  abuse  of  the  Mita, 
which  caused  all  the  aobeequent  misery  and  the 
dapopalatton  at  the  ooantry.  GompUonoa  mth  tha 
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continual  demand  for  treasure  from  Spain,  a  de- 

tnand  which  wa.s  insatiable,  wa-s  incompatible  with 
humane  treatment  of  the  i>eople.  For  more  than 
two  eoiituries  the  [leojile  cif  Peru  toiled  and  died. 
At  length  their  Buftcrin^'H  liecame  int<derable. 
!  Tiiey  rose  as  one  man  in  the  autumn  of  \~H(),  and 
a  descendant  of  the  Incas,  taking  the  revered  name 
of  Tupac  Amaru,  placed  himsuf  at  their  bead. 
After  a  lonK  and  formidable  resistance  the  insur- 
gents were  finally  suhdned,  and  their  leader  was  pnt 
to  death  nnder  eiroaniatanoea  tt  moltiing  enMUar. 
Bnt  he  did  not  die  in  vdn.  In  Ma  MlM  ahook 
the  colonial  power  of  Spain  to  its  foundation.  From 
the  cruel  death  of  the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru  may  be 
dated  the  rise  of  that  feelin;,'  wiaeli  einlei!  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniaiils  from  South  .Xnieiica, 
Some  of  the  demand.**  of  the  Inea  were  ct)nce<lo<i 
s(H)n  after  his  death.  He  Wius  tiic  foremi).-*!  pioneer 
of  the  iiidejiendeiice  of  Peru.  The  desire  for 
liberty  amun^  I'eruvians  of  Spanish  descent  had 
itH  birth  in  Lima;  but  Lima  was  the  residence  of 
the  vicerov'.  Here  the  |Mwer  of  Spain  was  concen- 
trated. Consequently  it  was  in  the  more  distant 
colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres,  CacieaB|  and  Chili  thnt 
insurrsctionafy  raovemento  flnt  inoka  oat  and 
that  independence  was  first  secured. 

At  length  a  fleet  nnder  Lord  Cochrane  (see  DUK- 
DONALD),  equipped  in  Chili,  brought  the  Areentine 
General  San  Martin  to  F'oru  with  troops,  and^the  in- 
dejMjndence  of  the  land  of  the  Incas  was  nr«>claime<l 
at  Lima  the  2Htii  of  duly  IH'21.  Another  lilwrat- 
inn  force,  frnin  ("olombia,  under  (ieneral  Holiv.-ir, 
endwirked  at  (Juava4juil,  and  when  the  Liberator 
arrivtnl  at  Lima,  in  September  1823,  San  Martin 
retire<l.  The  Spanish  %'iceroy,  La  Sema,  with  his 
army,  retreated  into  the  interior,  and  the  patriots 
followed  on  his  heels.  On  9th  December  1824  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho  was  fought,  the 
Spanish  vioerav  and  aJl  hia  otteaia  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  colonial  MvemnMnt  Bnally  gave 
niace  t4>  a  free  republic.  Bolivar  and  his  CoTom- 
i)ians  left  the  country  in  1826,  but  it  was  eighteen 
years  before  the  ■;overiiineMt  iK^came  settled.  In 
.August  IH'29  (ieneral  llaniarra,  a  native  of  Cuzco 
and  a  hero  of  .\yacucho,  wa«  electe<l  president  of 
Peru,  but  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  othce  there  were 
troubles  which  culminated  with  an  attempt  to 
form  a  Peru  Bolivian  Confederation  under  General 
Santa  Cruz.  This  was  defeated  by  Fernvlan  mal- 
contents, aided  by  a  Chilian  army,  Uie  caoae  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  his  confederation  having  bettn 
rained  after  tba  dadaive  battle  of  Ynngaar  on 
January  90, 18S0.  CSamarra  again  became  preaideiit, 
the  confederation  was  diH«olved,  and  a  constitution 
was  proclaimed.  But  Gamarra  fell  in  a  deplorable 
war  with  Bolivia,  and  the  eonteiuions  of  his  officers 
caused  a  succession  of  civil  wars  until  IH44. 

.\t  length  a  man  arose  who  restoretl  i)eace  to  the 
distract^  country,  llamon  ('a.stilla  wius  a  native 
of  Tarapacd,  and  waa  a  veteran  of  Ayacucho.  He 
was  brave  !is  a  lion,  prompt  in  action,  and  beloved 
by  his  men.  Hia  flni  ffMp  power  secured  a 
long  perio<l  of  peace.  He  ma  elected  constitu- 
tional president  of  Peru  in  1844,  and  ten  years  of 
peace  loUo wed.  Castilla  eoninwaced  tha  jwffniant 
of  intatest  on  the  fbreign  ddvt  tn  IMi>  A  Tavisad 
constitution  waa  promulgated  in  18fi6,  and  the 
slaves  were  emancipated.  Castilla  retired  from 
I  oflice  in  1862,  and  died  in  1S()<).  The  next  im- 
I  jiortant  event  wa-s  the  election  of  t'olonel  Balta. 
This  president  lield  otlice  from  1H<$S  to  1S72,  during 
whicli  tinie  public  works  were  undertaken  t»n  a 
^'i>,'aiitic  scale  with  the  aid  of  foreii^n  loans.  Don 
Manuel  Pardo,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  as 
well  as  a  statesman,  was  the  tir^t  civilian  president. 
He  held  ofiice  from  1872  to  1876,  and  inannanted 
a  policy  of  retrenchment  But  it  waa  tooMta  to 
aave  the  eradit  of  the  atata^  and  tiia  paymanta  «f 
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interest  on  the  loana  oeaned  in  1876.  PArdo  re- 
duced the  nnny,  re{jriilat<»<l  the  Chines**?  iinniipmtion, 
nroiiiottnl  tlie  explonition  of  nftvi;;ahk'  rivcp<  in  the 
Muntafia,  oryanii-cil  iin  efficii'iit  plan  for  tin-  collec- 
tion of  Ktati.Hticjj,  and  actively  eiicourap'd  lit4^rat\ire 
and  education,  lie  was  the  hest  pri'hident  I'eru 
has  ever  known,  antl  in  AiiKU'^t  1S70  he  was  peace- 
fully suci-eeiled  by  Gmeral  Tva<h). 

In  1879  P«ra  was  confronte*!  with  the  over- 
whelmiiiff  mMDrtitne  of  a  Chilian  invasion.  Chili 
eovatad  ttie  poaaeanoo  of  the  nitmte  d^onta  in 
tha  Piantvlan  «0MtjiioviiiM  of  TttuaeL  A  me- 
eeHftil  dsfanee  of  nra  depends  on  tlie  miwtery  of 
th«  MA.  Pent  had  two  old-fuhioned  ironclads, 
riiili  ul.^0  li.ul  two,  liut  of  new  construction  and 
wall  liiicktT  armour  plates.  One  of  the  Peruvian 
ironclads  wiu-,  >liii)\vn:'cked.  The  other,  coniniaiided 
hy  the  lii  niic  .\(lniinil  (Iran,  a  native  of  Piura,  was 
cAptured,  aftt'r  a  nioHt  gallant  defence,  iuaintaineil 
against  the  conihincd  attack  from  the  two  Chilian 
ininclmls.  On  the  Sth  Octolicr  l«79  he  and  nearly 
all  hia  olfioen  fell  in  defence  of  the  JItuucur,  the 
ship  on  whieh  tbe  fate  of  their  country  de|>endc«l. 
Tarapaci  wm  oeeiiniied  after  the  loan  of  two  well- 
eonteeted  battleak  In  1880  the  battle  of  Tacna 
Maled  the  fate  of  that  denartment ;  and,  after  the 
two  desperate  battles  of  Cnorilloc*  and  Miraflores  in 
18S1,  I^ima  it«elf  waa  occupied  hy  the  Chilians. 
Pul)lic  works  were  demolinhed  anil  private  estates 
devastated  along  the  ooitst,  whili'  in  the  ca[)ital  the 
invader>i  even  destroyed  t!ie  \  a!uablej»ublic  library. 
General  Cai-eres  still  kept  up  a  patnotiOiBiiltailoe 
to  the  invaders  in  the  interior. 

In  the  autumn  of  1883  the  Chilians  induced  one 
of  the  Peruvian  leaden*,  named  I^lcsiafl,  to  submit 
to  their  torma.  In  October  he  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  waa  allowed  to  eater  Lama.  Tarapacd 
was  ceded  to  ChiU ;  Tbcaa  and  Arica  were  to  he 
heM  l»r  Chili  fiar  tea  years,  after  whteb  «  popular 
vote  abtmld  decide  whether  they  were  to  helnng  to 
Peru  or  Chili,  the  country  chosen  paying  the  otiier 
f  10,(XX),00() ;  and  there  were  some  articfew,  favour- 
able to  Chili,  respecting  the  guano-de]M»sits.  The 
Chilians  eviuniat^-tl  I'eni  in  August  1HK4.  and  their 
nominee,  IglesiiLH,  followcij  tlieni  in  1  )f('cmlM'r 
lt<H.">.    On  .'kl  June  lSS(i  (Icm  ial  <  acercs,  who  had 

ipillantly  defended  hi-*  eomitrv  a;;iiinKt  the  ChilianH 
rom  Qret  to  last,  became  coiiHtitutional  president 
of  Peru.  His  policy  was  retrenchment  and  the 
protection  of  the  Indian  population.  Payment  of 
intcrcHt  of  tha  foiralga  debt  bad  become  impossible. 
But  a  aohenie  waa  anaqgad  in  1800  by  wnich  tlie 
Ibreign  bondholden  formed  themselves  into  a 
company  to  receive  all  the  railways  for  a  term 
of  sixty-six  yeara,  with  mining,  emigration,  and 
otiit  r  ] ii  i  v  ilc;,'!"^,  In  return  the  comimny  is  t<i 
complete  the  railway  sv.->t«;m,  and  cancel  tFio  debt 
tlirough  the  profits.  iVru  was  shiwly  recovering 
from  the  disastrous  eflects  of  a  great  calamity, 
when  in  1H5»4  another  insurrection  broke  out. 
General  Ca<-eres,  re-elected  president  in  that  year, 
was  after  mu<  h  <leHa]tory  lighting  fttTOOd  to  flee 
in  Mareh  1M85.  and  a  nroviaional  AoraniiMOt  was 
inatalled. 

For  the  historjr  of  the  Iwms  and  thsir  eivflhation, 
ses  the  works  of  deia  de  Leon,  Molina,  Balboa.  Oar 
dlsMo  de  la  Vega.  Montesinoa,  and  Aeosta,  all,  except 
MontMinos,  translated  into  Bngliih  for  ue  Hakluyt 
Society;  «l>4o  Rivero"*  Antuiurdadet  /VmatUM  ( with 
Von  Tschuiii,  V'ien.  IKtl),  of  which  an  English  tran*- 
latiun  apiwsred  afterwards  at  New  York ;  and  the 
liintoriea  of  Robertaon.  Lorente.  Fre«cott,  Hel|w,  and 
WiiiHur  ( vol.  i. ).  and  the  travels  of  D'Orbigny,  Sl<]uier, 
Wiener,  and  Ktiiiui  and  Stubcl.  Fur  the  Conquest,  bvv, 
beaideai  Rubertaon,  I'rnicott,  and  Helpa,  the  narrative  of 
Xer«s,  Piaarro's  secretary  (Eng.  trans.  Hakluyt  Soc.), 
and  the  writings  of  Herrera,  <'ruiiiara,  Zarate.  Pnlru, 
Pisarro.  and  Fernando/..  Fut  the  ]>erio«i  of  the  viceroys, 
see  Fiiaeroa's  Itift  oj  the  Mar^i$       CaActe,  the 


OkromeU  tfdakmtkm,  and  the  Jf«wort<i«fe  km  Virrutt ; 
also  the  aMie  rsesnt  wariBsf  Don  Bleardo  Pahnsa,  pub- 
Itehed  at  Lbna,  and  8aldaaMado%  Biitorp  of  iht  Jtnuu 
in  Peru.  The  doetuneota  rekthig  to  the  neat  labellion 
of  Tupac  Amaru  were  publish  ad  by  AngeUs  at  BacMs 
Ayres,  and  there  are  f itrth»  paitiaahws  hi  the  Worik  ef 
Dean  Funes  ;  see  also  WeddelFa  Voffagt  dtmi  U  S9Kd  dt 
Bolit-ie,  and  Markham'i)  TraitU  in  Peru  mud  India 
(lt^2).  For  the  war  of  independence,  MS  works  by 
Stevenson,  the  Chilian  author  Vicufla  Mackenna,  General 
(iarda  Camba,  the  Memoirs  of  (ieneral  Miller  ( Lend. 
1828),  the  Autobiography  of  the  Karl  of  Dundonald, 
and  the  great  biographical  work  of  General  Mendiburu  ; 
for  the  war  with  Chili,  narratives  from  the  Cliilian  point 
of  view  bv  IJarroii-.\nMia  and  Mackenna,  and  from  the 
PtTuvittii  by  Vaz  SoKiAii,  and  the  present  writer's  HiHorp 
<,<  Ih'  Witr  Irrtii;,  n  I'rru  and  ChUi  (\>'i<A).  For  the  geo- 
graiiliy,  the  (ictjrii  fxi  ii>l  /'rrii,  hy  Paz  Soldan,  and  the 
3  Mils,  oil  I'l  iu  liy  Ilmnionili  nre  iiaiKtrtaiit  works.  There 
are  further  KhijImIi  w<irk«  on  Pt>ni  liv  Hill  ( 1860 1,  Hutch- 
mson  ( 187 -J  >.  I  Hir^ii-l.i  i  lh77  ).  (iuiUjiume  ( 1888) ;  French 
works  by  ( JnnulKlit  r  hikI  ( 'h^rot  tlHTfi  l;  and 

German  works  hy  WnppanH  I  ISiH  i.  T?tciiu.li  ;  Is*!'!!,  and 
Middendorff  (3  vol*.  IWH  !K">).  .See  rIsr)  V,,ii  IWhudi's 
Kerhu/i  Sjirarhe  \  the  present  writer  k  (^hurhua 

Orammnr  ni^l  Ihctvnuirfi  (ISI'CO.  Middendorff,  Jju 
Kinhriinitehrn  Sjir-irhi  t\   /'iru'f  \  \<'Mt  if  >eq.},  and  ths 

pmient  writer's  JiuUrry  q/  J'eru  (Chicago,  ISXiy. 

Pern*  (l)  a  city  of  niinois,  at  the  head  of 

navimtion  on  the  Illinoia  River,  100  miles  by  rail 
WSW.  of  Chicago.  It  containn  /.inc-worts,  a 
fotuidrv.  a  ploii/h-factory,  and  neveral  ice-liouses. 
Pop.  (1880)  4632.  -(2)  Capital  of  Miami  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabimh  Kiver,  and  on  the  Wabiush 
and  Erie  Canal,  73  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Iiidiana{K>lis. 
Its  tiiilN  and  factories  pHsluce  woollens,  (tagging, 
furniture,  basket  ware,  &c    Pop,  (  1S!H1)  67.31. 

Pernicia,  a  city  of  Italy,  stands  ( 1706  feet  above 
sea-level)  <m  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  11  miles 
E.  of  the  lake  of  Perneia  (anc.  Laeu$  JVatimeniu) 
an<i  127  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Rome.  It  is  anftonnded 
with  walls  pierced  hy  sates  (one  of  Uiem  veiy  ohl). 
The  broad  Conio,  whteh  eontaina  the  handsomest 
edifices,  nnites  two  squares,  in  on*  of  which  stands 
the  Gothic  cathedral  of  8t  Lawrence,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  15th  centur>',  and  a<lorne<l  with  many 
IMiintingH,  carvings,  &c.  The  church  of  St  Dominic 
( 1H.'<"2 )  contains  the  tomb  of  Po|h'  Peru-diet  liy 
(liovanni  Pisano,  and  ufaine^l  window  (  \Ht2  \  :  the 
nMuarkable  chiin-li  of  St  Peter  I  1 1th  ecntiiry  i  lias 
e;ranite  jiillarvi.  and  pictures  by  Raphael,  Perugino, 
Pannigiano  ;  these  are  ordy  two  outof  several  note- 
worthy churchi*.  In  tlie  cathedral  square  stand 
alw  tfie  Gothic  mnnldipa]  palace  (P281),  with  the 
valuable  art  gallery,  especially  rich  in  prodoetiona 
of  the  Umhfuin  school ;  the  great  fonntian,  adorned 
with  statnes  hy  Niooolo  and  (iiovanni  Piaano;  the 
statue  of  Pope  Julius  III.  ( IHRH),  described  in  N. 
Hawthorne's  Marble  Futiti  ;  and  the  old  money- 
changers' hall  (  14,">.'<  57),  decorated  with  some  of 
Periie'iiio's  l>est  works.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
a  nunilHT  of  KtruM-an  tomlw  were  disc<)vere«l  in 
1840;  they  contained  cinerary  urns.  Ian)ps.  vases, 
hronr*  armour,  lunainentw,  «S;c.  The  univen*itv 
(1307)  has  20  teachers  and  l.'«>  students,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  an  olisen  atorj',  a  valuable  antiquarian 
museum,  and  a  library  (18.")2)  of  30,000  vols. 
There  is  aim  an  academy  of  tine  arts,  with  an  art 
school.  Silk  and  woollen  goods,  waa-oandlea,  and 
liquenrs  are  mumfaetarad.  Pop.  (1881)  IT^SHk 
Penigia,  the  andent  Pfnuia,  was  one  of  the 
twelve  Ktnirian  republiean  cities.  It  wii.s  Is'siegwl 
and  cajitunMl  by  the  Romans  in  li.c,  anil  again 
in40H.c.,  anil  by  Totila ( 54!l  t.  .\t  (lifTerent  |terio»ls 
during  the  ne\t  thirteen  eenturies  it  was  »ubi«>oted 
to  the  ]s>pes.  e-jieeially  after  the  middle  of  the  llith 
century  ;  at  other  times  it  was  iiideiK-niient,  th«nigh 
in  the  jsiwer  of  ii.itive  ilesjstts.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury it  became  the  centre  of  tiie  L'mbrian  scIumiI 
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of  paintin;;.  In  IHIM)  it  yrtm  iiiado  u  part  of  the 
kinploin  <>?  Italy 

Peniffla«  Lakk  or.  b«e  Trasiuene  Lakk. 

Pcriicino«  a  oelebntod  ItaHaii  painter,  whiwc! 
fmi  name  was  Pibtro  Vanxuoci,  wm  born  at 
CStta  della  Pieve  in  ITmbria,  in  1446,  bat  estab- 
lished hiiiiHolf  ill  tlie  ni'i','li!M>nriiig  city  of  Perufj^ia, 
whence  hin  UHiial  npiiellatiou.  N'lvsiiri  wiys  he 
stuilitHi  under  Verroccliio  at  Florence.  He  exe- 
cuted iinpurtHnt  works,  nn  hinder  extent,  iit  Fh>r- 
ence,  I*eriij,'ia  (1475),  and  Cenjueto  ( 1  t7s  i.  At 
Home,  whither  he  went  alM)ut  1483,  Sixtus  IV. 
eniploye<l  him  in  the  Siittine  ChA(>cl ;  hiH  frenco  of 
'Cbrist  jriving  the  KeyH  to  Peter'  is  the  Iteot  of 
thoM  stW  vi.Hihle — othent  by  him  being  dcfttruye^l 
to  mnlw  way  for  Michelangelo's  *  Lost  Jadgment.' 
Daiinw  his  next  aojonra  at  Florence  (1486-9B)  he 
bad  Ibpbael  for  hu  pupil.  Here  he  was  fined  for 
waylajrfng  and  assanltini;  a  citizen,  and  became 
!«)rn»'«  hat  too  fond  of  iiionpy,  r«']i«'atinf;  hiH  workn 
ami  U'avin;;  much  of  the  fxcfiitiui)  to  iiiinilM.  At 
i'.-nipa  (14!H)  1504)  he  a.lorncl  llii'  Hiill  .if  tlie 
("iiiiiliio,  witli  f lie  as.«istaiice  of  llaiiluu-l  mid  oilier 
pupil-  ;  liiii  Jitter  l.)iH)  liis  art  Nisilily  decline<l.  In 
his  M'l  iiiiil  Koiiian  sojourti  ( 1507-12)  he  aim),  aloiif{ 
with  otlier  |»aiiit<>n*,  decoratc<I  the  Stanze  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  one  of  his  worlts  there,  the  Stanza 
del  Incendio,  was  the  only  fresco  spared  when 
liapbael  was  commissioned  to  substitute  his  works 
for  thoae  formerly  painted  on  tbe  walls  and  ceilings. 
The  new  school,  with  LeoOMdo  da  Vinel.  Mifibel- 
angelo,  and  Itaphael,  wm  now  In  the  aeeendant, 
and  Peru},'ino'»  jMipularitv  waned.  He  was  again 
at  Peniffia  in  1512,  and  painte<l  a  numl>er  of  pictures 
tlierp.  He  wa'i  paititing  frewtM-s  in  a  church  at 
(  jv-^teilo  <li  F<iriti^;iiaiio,  near  IVnijs'in.  (one  of  which 
fii-~i-iM'.M  is  tn)\v  at  South  KeiiMinj;toii ),  when  ho  was 
»«eize«l  by  the  plague,  of  which  lie  «lie<I  in  1524. 

Perugino's  art  wiw  ndigiou«,  though  he  in  stdd 
by  Vasari  ( biased  in  all  recards  by  Michelangelo's 
contempt  for  Perogino)  to  nave  been  an  open  diij- 
believer  in  the  immortality  of  tbe  aonl.  In  hix 
figures,  very  unequally  drawn,  there  is  a  peculiar 
tendenMM  of  oacfw— ion  venciiig  en  mawkiahness : 
hJa  OKoealiaB  tna  deUeata,  nb  eolonr  admiiable. 
Bat  he  ii  not  wmarkaMe  for  odrinalifer  or  inten- 
dty. 

PernvlaB  Bark.  See  Cinciiona. 

Peruvlan  Gooseberry.  See  Phy.sali.s. 

Pes'aro  (tlio  ancient  Pimurttm),  a  town  of 
Italy,  Htands  on  the  right  l»ank  of  the  Foglia,  here 
crosses!  by  a  briil<;e  of  Trajan's  a;^T,  I  mile  from 
the  Ailsi.itic  .iinl  :(7  iiiiU*?*  S\S'.  of  Aiu'(m,i  by  rail. 
Its  streets  are  hroail,  ami  atlorneil  with  pal(i,c<*»  and 
churches,  and  tlie  town  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  defended  by  a  citadel  ( 1474 )  and  a  fort,  ft  ia 
a  bishop's  seat there  are  two  Oathedrals,  one  new, 
the  other  old.  Silkn,  pott«r>',  iron,  and  leather  are 
nuuofactured ;  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
in  tbene  goods  and  in  Nvine,  olive-oil.  and  firnits. 
Pop.  12.547.  The  city  is  aaMieiatea  in  literary 
history  with  the  name  of  Tasso,  some  of  Ins  MS^>. 
being  preserve*!  in  one  of  the  town  mu»etimH ;  it  is 
also  the  birtliplace  of  Hussini.  Made  a  Homan 
colony  ill  1S4  ii.f. ,  it  was  liestroye*!  by  the  (loth.'*; 
then,  having'  iieen  rebuilt  by  KeliHarius,  it  Iwcaine 
one  of  the  Pentapolij*.  From  755  to  1285  it  iMjIonijed 
to  the  popes,  then  to  the  Malatestas  till  1445,  then 
to  tlie  ofoaaa  and  Delle  itoverea,  in  1631  again  to 
tbe  popee,  and  finalijr  in  1810  to  Italy. 

Prsrndores  Islands.   See  Formosa. 

Pe^chlera*  a  fortress  of  Italy,  a  mentl»er  of  the 
Qua<irilatoral  (q.v.),  stands  partly  on  an  island  in 
the  Mincio  and  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  at  itn  ontlet  from  the  Lake  of  Ganla.  14 
miles  by  rail  W.  of  Verona  and  77  E.  of  Milan. 
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Besides  a  strong  citarlel  and  an  arsenal,  there  is  a 

fortilied  camp.  The  fortresw  has  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  warlike  events  wbicb  Im^e 
taken  pliue  in  North  Itiily,  especially  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars  began  down  to  Pop.  Iti53. 

Peshawar*  or  PbSHAWUR,  a  town  of  India, 
IM  milee  from  the  catnmee  of  tbe  Kbyber  Paw. 
190  R  by  8.  of  Kabal.  and  376  by  nit  NWrof 

I.,ahore.  Although  a  frontier  town  and  ocenpying 
a  strategic  position  of  the  utmost  inifiortance,  its 
only  defences  are  a  niu<l  wall  and  a  small  fort ; 
but  2  miles  we«t  of  tbe  city  are  the  caut4>nmenti«, 
with  a  garrison  of  Hix  regimentH  and  a  battery 
of  Koyal  .Artillery.  Pop.  of  town  (ISOl)  K.3,930; 
of  canlonmetits,  25,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive coiiiiiuTie  l>etween  Afghanistan  and  India; 
uoKI,  silver,  lace,  hides  (all  four  from  Bokhara), 
horses,  mules,  fruits,  woollen  and  skin  coats  (all 
five  from  Kabul)  being  exchanged  for  tea,  English 
piece  floods,  wheaL  eut^  tiee,  Imtter,  oU-eeeds,  oil, 
and  sugar.— The  dutriet  htm  an  area  of  fiOOA  mi-  ui. 
and  a  jxip.  of  .'592.674  ;  tlie  division,  an  area  of  8381 
wj.  m.  and  a  tf)tal  jHjp.  ( 18»1 )  of  1,421,210. 

PesllltO  iSyriac  ufxhtttd,  'the  simple'),  the 
Syriac  Vulgate.    i)ee  iilBLK,  Vol.  II.  p.  126. 

PcsslnlsBl  la  the  doctrine  that  on  tbe  whole 
the  world  ia  bad  rather  than  good.   It  does  not 

necessarily  mean  that  the  world  to  the  worst  possible 

of  all  conceivable  worlds,  as  the  fact  of  its  1>ein^ 
the  verWI  opposite  to  t>ptinmni,  the  term  eini»loye«l 
to  descril>e  the  Leibnit/ian  philoHophy,  winild  seeiu 
to  iniply  ;  it  means  simply  that  the  world  is  so 
bad  that  it  would  be  Ix-tter  if  it  did  not  exist. 
Pessimism  presents  itself  in  a  twofoM  a.«]»ect- ( 1 ) 
as  a  settled  attitude  of  mind  or  permanent  mood  of 
feeling,  and  (2)  as  a  pbiloeopbical  system.  The 
former  springs  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
aDtagcoiam  that  exists  ia  tha  wodd  lietween 
natural  laws  and  moral  law*,  between  the  world  ae 
it  aetoally  b  and  the  world  as  it  tm^hx.  to  be ;  it  is 
the  outcome  of  reflection,  and  is  largely  conditioned 
by  inilixiilnal  temperament.  Tlius  it  is  coeval 
with  the  dawn  of  conscious  intelligence,  and  early 
found  ht  literary  expression.  Tbe  problem  of  tbe 
existence  of  evil,  tbe  connection  In'twecn  sufferinc 
and  sin,  is  the  burden  of  the  ancient  lieiirew  ISook 
of  Job;  and  the  Jewisli  tliinker  who  wrote 
EcclesiastoM  rings  the  change^  upon  the  nothing- 
ness of  life,  aniTsoms  up  his  plaint  in  the  hopelete 
refrain,  '  N'onitv  of  vanities,  saith  the  IVeaeher,  all 
it  vanity.'  Dinieient  foraie  of  the  same  temper  of 
ndnd  are  given  ntteranee  to  with  more  or  leee  of 
moral  induniation  in  Innocent  III.'s  D«  Miteria 
IIumaHir  CuHditiimis,  and  the  satirical  works  of 
Juvenal  and  ('jirl\!e  hik!  iitbeis.  Tli<>  same  '  world- 
satlness  '  (  /ts'  I .  \.  tliiiugli  expn-sseil  in  more 
j>er»onal  ami  iijis-ionatt-  laiigna^e,  tolnnrs  liiej'ly 
the  poetry  of  Omar  Kluiyvam,  l.eopardi,  Heine, 
aii<l  Hyriiii  ;  and  the  negfUion  of  tbe  j)rolileni,  '  Is 
life  worth  living?'  fonim  an  undercurrent  in  much 
of  our  best  modem  literature.  But  tbe_  pessimistic 
temper,  culminating  in  the  persuasion  of  the 
nothingness  nnd  vanity  of  human  life,  has  hud  innte 
than  aa  individnal  expieylonj  it  has  entered  deeply 
into  the  snbetance  and  stmetnn  of  two  of  the 
world's  greatest  religious  beliefs— vix.  ChristlaDity 
and  Buiblbism.  The  Christian  is  familiar  wHh  the 
iliM  tritie  that  this  earthly  life  is  a  vale  of  tenrs  and 
woe,  and  that  it«  pleasures  and  joys  are  iliii>ory, 
being  always  accompunieii  with  sin  uml  sutlering 
and  evil,  from  which  be  con  only  escajie  by  fixing 
his  bo|>eH  upon  a  l>etter  life  in  the  world  to  come. 
Bnddba's  practical  teaching  (see  Buddhism)  turns 
in  firaat  part  upon  the  desire  to  escape  from  the 
sorrows  of  life  and  the  deceptive  illusions  of  exist- 
ence (maya). 
SM  hem,  In  this  latter  pointy  tbe  peieimiatie 
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mood  amaines  something  of  a  ^iliilosopliical  char- 
acter. It  also  entei><,  tl)oii|;li  ^jrinciiially  a>*  an  un 
conscious  element,  inui  tlu;  nlnlo^ojihipal  (lix'trinus 
of  the  Stoics  and  tlio  N(<o[>laU)ui-tH,  in  that  they 
rafpinled  man  8  sensual  (sen«e)  nature  as  opposed 
and  inferior  to  his  intellectual.  The  lueuiM.ival 
mystics  (Rckliart)  combined  tbe  relijnous  with  the 
pialoBopiucal  tendencies  of  the  mood  that '  despisetli 
the  earth.'  but  oot  in  «  tiamaem,  deliberately 
philosophical  hMxm.  But  it  ie  011I7  In  the  most 
recent  times  that  pCMdtnltm  has  been  elaborated  into 
a  philosophy  or  complete  theoiy,  in  the  sj-stems  of 
Schii|>L-nhauer  (q.v.)  and  his  succemor,  E.  von  Hart 
niHiiii  ( f).  V. ).  Schopenhauer  is  generally  considered 
to  l)f  tlie  father  of  philosoiiliical  iio^.-iiimism  :  he  re- 
ju'anls  tlje  world  j>rini  i])U;  au  oiiiuipotent,  blindly 
stru>,';:Iing  and  ^tiiviii;,'  Will,  which  is  incapable  of 
satisfying  itseli  or  of  delivering  itself  from  its  eternal 
cyclic  misery.  Hartmann  formulates  as  world  prin- 
ciple the  Unooownona,  whose  primal  error,  for  which 
it  etenikUy  ntonee  hn  the  endless  misery  of  the 
worU,  WMi  ita  kindling-- joet  ae  8chmteab»iier's 
Will  diit— a  light  for  itMU  in  the  brab.  or  tbe 
consciousness  of  organised  life.  Both  philosophers 
build  on  the  pain  and  mimry  and  struggle 
which  they  see  ever^vwherc  in  the  world,  from 
chemical  decompoHitinn  and  stellar  movement 
up  thr<iii;,'li  the  fiidh'Ks  st ru;..'j,dt'  of  nrjianixiim  fur 
oxiHt<'iu'i'  to  tlic  at'iilo  siiircrinj,'  «'xliihit<»d  in  tlie 
many  forms  of  liiiman  pas.sion,  and  chiclly  of  all 
in  exalted  passionate-  love  or  scxnul  desire  lliotmo 
and  Juliet,  or  Kahalc  und  Lirhe  of  Schiller); 
and  to  both  all  this  is  only  thu  outward  expression 
oi  the  terrible,  irrational,  or  non-logical  cosmic 
MBMgp.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  shortly 
WB  metaphysical  groanoa  of  peflrimbni ;  they  are 
far  from  Mina  merely  aurarlicial,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  rooted  in  the  old  antitheses  between  nature  and 
man.  Nature  thwarts  man  at  all  {M>intJ4,  and 
modern  science  has  shown  uh  what  a  Huiall  twig 
human  life  is  on  the  great  tre<>.  Hoth  Schopen- 
hanfr  and  Hartmann  lay  i\  firm  hold  on  the  fact 
(eniphnsised  especially  by  Schopenliatier  in  oj»iM>si 
tion  to  Hegel  and  to  tlieism )  that  not  only  the  Idea 
or  Logos  must  be  used  in  replanning  the  world,  but 
also  Force,  Impulse,  Will,  Strife.  Thus  in  a  sense 
they  represent  tbe  sulMtitution  of  the  scientific  or 
eoemlo  attitode  towards  tbe  world  for  the  merely 
intronwetiTe  attitude  of  a  Pmeartee  or  a '  common- 
aenM'moraliat.  It  ia  no^  cf  eonne,  in  the  lea«t 
to  be  aHMuned  that  what  we  call  *natttmltnn,'  aa 
op[M)se(l  to  speculation  or  stjjiematuralism,  leads 
to   pemmism,  mental   ami   Kpiritnnl  facts  Ix-ing 

f'oat  as  tiltiiiDiK-  iv^  cliomical  |>roto|»)iism.  The  full 
orce  f)f  pcTisiiiiiHm  lieM  in  Uiu  a^tertion  that  all 
tlie  ends  and  aims  of  life  arc  illusory,  that  life,  in 
fact,  brings  only  illusion;  the  illusion  of  illusions 
being  man's  innate  and  inveterate  lielief  that  he 
is  born  to  be  happy  and  to  have  pleasure.  There 
are  here  two  mam  eontentions :  ( 1 )  All  ends  are 
illueor^i',  even  cosmic  ends,  for  nothing  is  ever  at- 
tained in  the  world,  seeing  that  the  essence  of  the 
world.— that  whioh  bidda  it  together— is  etrifo  and 
ehaagei  Pemmiam,  that  is,  really  denies  tdeo- 
logy,  as  Darwinism  does,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term. 
(2)  In  the  cose  of  tlie  individual  life  there  is  ex- 
cels of  unhappincss  and  pain  over  happiness  and 
pleasure.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  despising  the 
roalisation  of  certain  ends  becanne  there  always 
arises  a  limitless  number  of  new  ends  to  lie  realised ; 
of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  limit  the  world  process. 
Pessimism  thus  really  comes  to  stake  its  case 
on  the  individual,  which  (let  us  say)  to  a  certain 
extent  we  do  imme^liately  know.  The  natural 
man  wants  to  1111  infinity,  to  gratify  all  his  desires, 
taamhraoa  in  himadi  all  the  emu  of  tbe  world, 
and  heeanse  he  cannot  do  this,  hot  even  fiBils  to 
get  immediHte  ends  gratified,  he  votes  tbe  world 


execrable.  The  jjesaimists  in  the  end  do  not  escaj* 
the  all-enibracinf;  human  Btandt>oint  of  anthropf> 
muiphi»m,  anxious  ttiouf^h  Sciioj^enhauer  is  to 
avoid  the  erroi-s  of  metiii'!i\  -irian?*  and  '  trans- 
cendental idealism.'  The}  exiimiite  man,  and  what 
they  find  to  be  true  of  man  they  predicate  of  the 
world  :  he  '  measures '  all  things— is  tlie  microcosm. 
Still,  we  must  concede  that,  if  to  man  the  world 
biiags  only  illnaion.  it  is  a  failure— for  him.  Tbe 
oenttal  posiHon,  then,  of  pa^imisiii  inevitaitly 
comes  to  be  that  living  beings  have  «a  matter  ef 
fact  an  excess  of  pain  over  pleasure. 

To  i\w  lH  --:t  'H  'i.  til'  psyrholo^'ist  answers :  (1) 
That  pleuMUi  ui'l  J  uti  are  not  thinp*  that  can  be 
balancetl  one  aj^'aiiist  the  other.  IJotli  n.rv  degrees  oi 
feeitng,  whioh,  though  itself  a  constant  element  of 
experfence,  only  one  element ;  and  what  we  do  as 
matter  of  fact  ni<*a.onre  and  are  conscious  of  is  tbe 
amount  of  change  or  transition  in  our  feeling,  there 
being  of  course  no  absolute  measure  of  amount  of 

tleasurable  or  painful  feeling.  (2)  Even  if  by  the 
elpof  memoiy  and  oalcolation,  and  observation  and 
rafleetion  (for  there  is  really  enormone  diflkulty 
in  the  matter),  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  « 
sums  of  pleasures  and  suras  of  pains  (there  are 
wiitore  wlio  say  the  phrases  are  the  purest  non- 
senH©),  yet  no  one  standard  of  pli^asurableneps  or 
p.'iinfulness,  no  'hedoni->tic  calculus'  or  uni'.  M^d 
method  of  measnring  iwiin  a^iainsi  i»lea.suri>,  can  W 
fixed  upon.  (3)  Even  supjMiHin^'  \sc  liad  an  estimate 
of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  is  not  iisychologically  legi- 
timate to  regani  feeling  of  any  kind  as  the  end  of 
action  ;  it  is  only  its  relative  and  individual  index 
or  meaanre  (Le.  whether  normal  or  abnormal), 
wiiile  there  are  alisolnte  measures  of  action  in 
the  ends  or  things  accomnlished.  (4)  There  are 
actions  which  have  a  final  value  apart  from  their 
pleasurable  character,  although  abo  as  matter 
of  fact  the  attainment  of  ends  brings  ^as  accom- 
pammcnt  and  not  an  tiid'i  a  feeling  of  immediate 
pleasure— e.  the  adaptation  of  liie  eye  to  a 
pleasinpf  (diject  nr  bealth}'  muscular  exercise  in 
jieneral.  Si-hoin'nhauer  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
pleasure  is  only  tlie  absence  of  pain,  pain  alone 
Deing  the  positive  and  preponderating  element  in  a 
sensitive  oonseioasnees.  This  is  simply  not  true  : 
pleasure— if  we  take  tin  Bbeity  of  talking  of 
pleasure  as  *  tilinfC— Is  a*  positive  as  pain  is,  and 
the  strife  whioh  ttStts  in  all  life  te  not  neeamaiily 
painfoL 

If  we  ask  the  pearimlst  If  there  is  any  freedom 

or  release  from  the  '  !wtndaf,'e  of  man,'  we  are 
answered:  (1)  Tbe  light  which  the  Uncousciuus 
Will  has  kindled  for  h  It  in  the  hniin  of  man 
( pessimism  has  of  conrse  a  pronouncedly  uatnrnlistic 
Pide )  confer**  on  us  at  least  one  advantage  ;  < n ijili  y- 
ing  this  light,  we  may  for  brief  moments  pause,  and 
survey  with  pitv  the  awful  slavery  and  strife  of 
life.  In  a  word,  artistic  perception,  tbe  insight 
into  things  of  the  man  of  genius,  of  the  emanci- 
pated intellect,  is  freedom  :  art,  asceticism,  ^uiet- 
istic  sympathy,  is  eaeh  the  oasis  and  salvation  in  the 
howling  wiMemem  of  life.  (S)  Wliile  individnal 
snidde  ts  to  he  deprecated  as  theaemeof  the  selfish 
assertion  of  the  Will  to  1h:>  bappy,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  day  the  human  racu  will  lie  educated 
etiouf^h  to  si-e  tile  <-ontem]itible  character  of  life, 
and,  by  a  unit»'d  act  of  enlightmed  will,  will  nhake 
off  life  and  tinmi  ihe  wDrld  h.n  k  ihi  :  1:--  primeval 
state  of  innocence,  igumance,  and  nieie  j>oteatialily, 
and  thus  become  the  '  saviour  '  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  IjAsis  of  moral  perception  in  all  tliis,  bat  it  is 
fantastical :  it  is  tbe  exaggerated  statement  of  tlie 
intellectual  conditions  of  salvation  often  stated  in 
philosophy,  as  in  Aristotle's  '  life  of  contemplation,' 
the  gooB  of  Epienms,  and  Spinoaa's  view  of  tbin^ 
*in  the  light  <rf  etemi^*.'  If  we  demur  that  it  la. 
then,  only  the  few  who  can  l>e  saved,  we  are  tola 
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that  the  lot  of  life  is  one  ;  my  life  in  Die  name  as 
that  in  tlie  plant  or  the  planet,  and  there  is.  as 
mattera  at  present  stand,  not  the  least  fear  that 
the  '  wUl  to  live '  will  die  out  with  the  death  of  my 
liie  in  Quiottaiii,  agnoaticimf  and  mystkinii. 

To  tM  lutttMilnrifo  of  pi—iiBfcnn  we  nay  also 
■ay :  (1)  That  it »  not  BPceosBiy  to  have  »  theofy 
of  the  world  in  order  to  make  action  noMlble  :  no 
tn\(!  lives  because  he  chooeen  to  live,  out  because 
hv  inmt,  and  this  apart  from  the  uuesticn  wliotbcr 
a  theory  of  life  is  attainable  or  already  iiWaiMi  i! 
(2)  That  the  value  of  life  cannot  1r'  iueji.-uwi 
iiltogL'ther  l>y  the  ex|>oclHtiiiii>«  or  e<iuatii>iiH  of 
the  individual  a.s  U>  Wm  own  iiapptncsH,  and  that 
therefore  pessimism  is  overthrown  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  empirical  He<I(inism  or  the  thwrj*  of 
ethical  conduct  that  iiiak«>.s  happiness  the  end 
of  life.  (S)  Penimbm  has  done  good  in  show- 
ing up  toe  31aflions  to  whidh  an  acceptance  of 
the  HedfNiistic  or  the  Epicnreea  ethie  leada  in 
ttieory  and  practice ;  it  niieht  be  bdd  in  bat  to 
(.'ive  a  ne<{utiv(>  iiccount  of  man's  perfection  as 
otJiuiiAllug  tiot  in  liiippiness  for  happiness'  sake,  but 
in  the  purenit  of  en<l^  wliich  iire  iiliMtliit».ly  real, 
apart  from  man's  desire  or  nversion  Ut  them  :  to 
tlie  self  se^'kiiij,'  self  everythinj;  is  litreij,'ii  and  ne),'ft- 
live,  and  also  to  the  p«rf«;cltun-»eekiitg  Heli  the 
ends  of  appetite  and  desire  are  illusory.  The 
various  forms  of  pessimism — the  practical,  the  bio- 
logical, the  socioloffical,  the  poetical,  are  all  of 
Tidae  as  proirisionaT  accounts  of  the  ethical  end. 
Tlie  anconditiooed  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life 
inculcated  in  modeni  peNioalwi  ia  «  valuable  con- 
trilmtion  In  atldeal  theory  and  history ,  although 
of  Course  it  is  not  exactly  i)ri^;iiial  to  pessimisni. 
(4)  The  world  which  SclmiK-idiHuer  uiid  Hjirtnuinn 
theoretically  concei%'e  of  is  a  wurUl  whii-h  IwiHies 
the  indiviJtial,  because  in  the  first  instjinre  it 
iihiK-ars  to  them  that  the  world  is  inc  nj)  h  n^n 
»Mv.  Both,  in  fact,  tend  to  en?et  our  i^niorfuu  e  of 
the  world  into  a  positive  principle — the  I  iirou- 
ecious ;  but  this  ia  an  old  metaphysical  fallacy, 
^e  world  which  the  individual  does  ^now— i.e.  the 
amall  sphere  of  it  he  knows— is  not  a  sphere  in  which 
heeannot  realise  himself,  but  in  Kantian  language 
ft  nonl  IdDgdom ;  it  wili  baffle  bint  if  Jm  ia  coly 
bent  on  lib  own  happineHk  Tliua  it  liaa  baen 
indicat«<l  how  in  a  sense  the  pessimists  are  not  to 
be  held  down  to  an  Epicurean  theory  of  morals, 
altkm^  tlMyUdcethair  atari  from  thfttii 

BnuoenATBT.— Sehopenhsuer'a  «Mrf  wotk  it  the 
WMd  atWIUtmd  Um  (Eng.  tnuia  3  tcIb.  1M8-M). 
Hia  afide is cmtdiMd  Aleibfa  «w  ftovrifc book.  «n tiie 
Amertt»nm»dIhiM^tKeWVtl9lA»t,  TIm  OMMidioes 
floatsin  naagr  owiwdlwriy  nadable  and  Inaid  pnMQta' 
tkm*  of  tto  nda  poian  of  ids  system,  and  lo  do  many 
fA  the  Becticno  of  the  Parrrpa  und  ParajfaMnena,  which 
have  %  high  litoiMjr  value.  Se«  trsiuiUniMU  of  iliese  in 
r  T.  B.  Ssondsn's ' Sebopenhsner '  series  {\^H  letf.). 
\  lartnunn's  ^ewa  are  expounded  in  Philo§oph!i  of  the 
Uuetmtcunu,  which  ia  abio  translated  into  Rnxlinh  ( 18S4 ). 
An  sdmirsble  short  sooouiit  of  his  syiteui  fur  the  laic 
mind  is  that  of  Dr  A.  Drews  (Kd,  v.  Hartmaun't  Phil"- 
topkie,  1890).  K.  Wallace's  aooount  of  peawniisin  in  the 
Wtttmintter  Jtevietp  (lii^Cj)  in  ctniticntly  instmcttve,  and 
has  chief  reference  U>  Hnrtmann.  An  iiitrodiwtoijr 
treatise  is  also  that  of  A.  Taubert,  Der  Pe»rimi«mus  una 
teine  Oetrner  {l«73).  Mr  Sullv's  Pr*$imi*m  ( 1R77)  is  an 
adinirahie  and  careftd  niiychofogical  criticism  of  p«ssim- 
isij.,  ajtd  contains  a  good  historioal  sketch.  In  it  there  is 
a  list  of  p(>ssiniii«tio  literature.  As  an  introduction  to 
M'ssiiiiism  xitne  account  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy  ought  to 
X-  n-ftd,  »tiri  nUfT  it  Voltaire's  vigorous  and  drastic  criti- 
ci-tiu  (if  the  >Ati\i  ill  Caixdidt ;  tin-  lutf+T  will  hidp  owv  to 
nn<l<'rst&nd  what  Schopenhauer  rue&nt  whvn  lie  tailkil 
ojitiinLitn  a  'wicked  and  otio«o  shallow  )>hilo««o|diy.' 
TLf  n.ligi(HM  aspect  of  pwwHuiun  is  touchwl  tm  in  an 
esny  in  .Sfth  »iui  Haldantt'-t  /Cxm'/s  in  '  /  '  i 
Oritieiim  (ISiSS),  and  also  in  Prufcaaor  Tnlloeh  u  Modtm 
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Pestalozzl,  Johank  Heinrich.  educational 
theorist,  was  liom  at  Zurich,  12th  January  174S. 
Eccentric,  quixotic,  eager  to  be  an  adjuster  of 
social  wrongs  from  his  youth,  he  sought  to  realise 
lUa  aiuM  through  edu«^a  tlie  young.  He  sliana 
with  Rooneaa,  whose  AmZe  greatly  InltneneBd  Ms 
nind,  tlie  honoor  of  conceiving  a  method  which  is 
the  oorner'Btone  of  all  sound  theories  of  jirimary 
education.  Fruin  las  day  onward  two  ideas  of 
education  co-existed— the  edder  one,  applicable  to 
the  children  of  the  classes;  his,  a|piili>fi1ile  to  the 
diildren  of  the  masseii ;  the  former  twiner  in  many 
ways  iinpriiVBil  by  aii  etu-n^hment  of  the  latter 
upon  its  traditional  domain.  Pestaloxzi,  living 
during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  found  in  his  disturbed 
countrj',  in  the  misery  inflicted  by  war,  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  self-aaonfice,  devotion 
to  the  oppressed,  Mid  that  nnsslfisli  love  of  the 
childien  «f  tlie  vsiy  poor  wkidi  especially  distin- 
guished Mm.  niitsiate,  in-dreMied,  a  bad  speaker, 
and  a  bad  manager,  Pestalozzi  wiis  unfit  for  tlie 
everyday  business  of  life,  and  all  hit*  undertaking's 
resulted  in  j)ra<.-ti«d  failure,  thi>nj,'h  rousinj;  tlie 
admiration  of  Eurojie,  and  calling  forth  down  to 
the  presi'iU  day  iti  many  coiintriL's,  more  espci-i  ill . 
in  Germany,  a  crowd  of  disciples,  who  have  carricil 
out  the  principles  of  their  master  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Although  he  was  totally  unable  to 
oope  with  the  world,  Pestalozzi's  personiUity  was 
instinct  with  a  loving  sensibili^ ;  h»  awoke  men  to 
a  sense  of  lesponribility  to  cMldliood,  and  nsbered 
the  IMli  eentary  npon  tbe  sti^  of  Uatoiy  as  the 
edneational  age  txttUtMtL 

His  life  is  soon  told.  Believing  justly  in  the 
moralising  virtue  of  agricultural  occuitatSons  and 
rural  em  ironiiient,  lie  chose  a  farm  upon  v  hich  to 
dwell  with  his  colleotiHi  waifs  and  strtiNs  jis  a 
father  amoiij,'  his  own.  The  farm  Neuhot,  in  the 
ctuiUm  Aargau,  stranded  on  a  faulty  domestic 
economy  after  a  five  vears'  struggle  ( I7)M) ).  FeRta- 
lozzi  withdrew  then  from  practical  life,  to  think  out 
the  educational  problem.  His  Evening  Hours  of 
a  Hermit  was  the  first  fruit  of  his  meditations,  and 
develops  the  following  thoughts :  before  uudertak- 
iiw  to  edneate  man,  leam  to  knew  him  ;  tbe  method 
wfieieby  to  educate  nan  should  be  fonnded  upon 
his  own  nature ;  in  his  nature  are  hidden  the  forces 
that  draw  out  his  faculties,  exercise  them  ;  exercise, 
the  instriiinent  of  education,  connects  the  want-s  of 
our  nature  with  the  obiectfi  that  sjvtisfy  tlient ;  to 
rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  y  <ii  i  -th,  make  your 
education  answer  to  your  needs  and  to  the  inner 
call  of  your  soul.  Then  came  a  social  novel,  J^x/n 
ard  and  (jlartmde,  in  four  volumes.  The  former  is 
a  drankm  atone-maaoa,  the  latter  his  wife,  and  a 
good  one ;  the  soensy  a  village  given  over  to  corrup- 
tion. At  last  tbe  minister,  tbe  sdioolmaster,  tier 
tmde  with  a  lew  pessant-wemen,  set  aboat  tite 
reform  of  the  village.  This  stoiy  created  mneh 
attention,  and  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
literary  activity  on  the  part  of  its  author.  In  1798 
he  |dunf,'iMl  into  action  again  by  opening  ht^  orphan 
school  at  Stan/..  Thf*  picture  he  there  makes  of  a 
moneyless,  helpless,  homeless  lover  of  cliildren, 
gathering  homelesM,  helpless,  children  anmnd  him 
in  an  olu  convent  in  a  townshi])  ruined  liy  war,  and 
set  upon  by  a  hostile  and  ignorant  peasantry,  is  a 
noble  and  pathetic  picture.  But  tunes  anc)  men 
proved  too  hard  for  Pestalozzi.  At  the  end  of 
eight  menlbfl  this  establishment  was  broken  up. 

He  next  wended  his  steps  to  tbe  people's  school 
at  Berthond  ( Bun^'dnif ),  in  canton  Berne,  only  to 
be  ejectetl  from  his  sulwrdinate  position  there,  at 
tbe  ago  of  fifty-five,  by  the  jealous  and  bigoted 
senior  master.  He  knew  then  the  hitterest  |>anj.'s  of 
uoverty,  and  bad  even  to  keep  away  from  church 
far  want  efelotbai^  lnpertinenblpwitbotb«is»Mi4 
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untk'r  tlici  patronaf,'*'  <>f  Dim  KwisB  ^verniiient,  lip 
o|)oii('<l  an  e.viM?rimental  scliool  of  hl8  own,  f>ti!l  at 
linrtlioud.  Wliile  tliere  he  published  Hoir  (irrtrmlr 
Educates  her  Chihiren.  (j«nnanv  gre«<iil.v  ilfvoun-fl 
tlie  \)ook.  It  IB  the  recuKuised  exiM>!;i(ion  of  the 
I'tistaluzzian  method,  anu  t»ets  forth  that  the 
development  of  human  natnraahouhl  l>e  in  deftend- 
euc8  vpoD  natural  Iaw»,  with  whicli  it  in  tl>e  bu«ine»« 
of  avenr  good  edaeatioo  to  eomply:  in  order  to 
ovtaMnli  a  good  taaohuig  metliM,  mm  Unt  to 
undemtand  nature,  its  (general  proceiBes  in  man,  and 
it8  particular  procemeA  in  each  individual ;  ol><M>rva- 
tion,  the  result  of  which  is  a  spontaneou.s  j>ercep- 
tioii  (intuition)  of  thiuj^f*,  is  tlie  niethoil  hy  whicli 
all  objects  of  knowledj^e  are  broujjiil  linme  to  us. 
This  last  attirmation,  cuiitainin^  in  esncnce  the 
whr)le  theory  of  so-called  intuitional  islucntion,  is 
the  corner-stone  on  which  the  German  Volkachule 
(•folk  scliool ')  Im  ]»uilt,  the  guidine  principle  of 
nnmlKMless  ]Kx>k»i  written  for  children,  and  the 
subject  of  niiin1>erleiw  treatises  on  education. 

In  1806  PoBtaloni  moved  bia  school  to  Yvenlon, 
whidt  here  drew  opon  him  the  eyes  of  all  Enroi>e 
in  r>pite,  however,  of  this  his  greatest  moment  of 
popularity  and  promise  of  worldly  succem,  he 
entered  upon  a  course  of  mi-stakes*  that  led  liim 
to  the  >rrave,  a  dis4vppointe<l  and  unsucceHsful 
man.  Dcvijitin;;  from  the  field  of  primary  teacli- 
inL',  he  apolitsl  hi.s  iiii'tliiMl  in  a  !ar>;e  ww^oiularv 
scliool  for  tne  soim  of  notable  Europeans  attractwl 
by  his  fame.  His  old  incapacity  in  practical 
affaire  brouubt  tlie  school  down  step  by  step  till 
it  waaeloeed  in  18*25,  and  Peetalozii,  a^M  eighty, 
distraeted  by  the  enmity  of  some  of  nis  former 
colleagnes,  sinking  under  difficaltiea  of  his  own 
making,  an  object  of  mingled  pity  and  respect, 
addvBBwd  to  mankind  the  Sonp  of  the  Stean,  a 
last  edncational  prayer,  and  withdraw  to  Bnigg 
(Aargan),  wlierc  he  died,  17th  February  182^. 
Pestolozzi's  l)<n)ks  are  all  written  in  (ieniian. 

S»e  the  article  '  Pestaluzzi '  in  th«  hut  edition  uf  Quick's 
E$*ap*  ( IHW ) ;  Morf,  Zitr  Biwimpkxe  J'tMtolona  { 4  vols. 
18(!4-i<9);  I>e  Guinips'  monograph,  trannlatcd  l>y  John 
KoBwtl  n»yO);  Kruni**  PnUilntzi  (New  York,  Is;',); 
Lfonard  and  Urrtrudt  I  Kng.  trmia-  1H'_'5|;  and,  abovv 
all,  I'cttalozii,  £ttuU  Bio0r<tf>f,uiue  by  J.  Uuil- 

hkunie. 

Pcsth.  or  note  eorrectly  BvDAraar,  beeanso 
anoe  1873  it  baa  been  united  with  BvDA  ((ier. 
Cf^)  into  one  manidpality,  b  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary, and  next  after  Vienna  the  second  city  of 

the  Anstro-Hun^iiritm  Kmpire.  It  staiid.s  on  the 
DanulK!,  Iiii<la  on  the  rij'iit  bank  hikI  IVstli  on 
the  left,  miles  hy  rail  SSE.  of  Vienna.  The 
two  towns  are  eoiniectvd  by  thrw  brid;;i's,  a  chain 
bridge  (designed  hy  ("lark  Urothern  of  Kiij^laiid  in 
IH42  49),  12M0  foct  loun,  uiiitinK  the  busiest 
quartern  of  the  two;  another,  built  in  1872-76, 
a  little  higher  up  ( lJj5o  feet  long) ;  and  a  rdlway 
bridge  neiir  the  southern  end  of  both  towns. 
I'ef>tli  is  eeaentialiy  a  modern  plaoe,  the  growth 
princi{>ally  of  the  lOth  oentnry ;  it  hae  many  fine 
streets  and  squares,  the  magnilloeitt  ooagre  (3  miles 
long)  beside  the  rhuiabe  wing  the  mvonnte  pro- 
inenadesi ;  the  buildings  are  chiefly  not^-worthy  for 
their  substantial  aiiiK-arance  and  fre<|iieiitly  large 
size.  .■\ni>>M;4>.t  iheni  may  1m>  eiiunieruI'Ml  the  .Tew- 
ish  syna;;oj;ui'  ( the  hatnlsiiinest  place  of  worship  in 
the  city);  the  pari>ili  church  (I.VN))  and  the  new 
Le<ipol«l  lia.silica  (ls.')l  tW);  the  national  museum 
(after  IH.VI1,  containing  collecticms  of  pictures, 
etltnography,  natural  history,  mineralogy,  botany, 
numismatics,  and  plaKter-c&<>ts,  and  a  library  of 
400,000  volumes  and  63>000  M8S. ;  the  aeademy  of 
sciences  (1868),  eootaining  a  email  oolleetioD  of 
valuable  old  pictares,  another  of  engravings  and 
drawings,  ana  a  library  of  90,000  volumes;  the 
Univeraitj  (1685),  eetabhshe*!  first  at  Tvrnau.  then 


at  Hmla  in  1777,  and  lastly  at  IVsth  in  IS73.  with 
21(»  iectureiH  and  HtkU)  ^^Imlent**,  e<(iii|>i>ed  with 
excellent  scientific  lal>oratorie*i,  &c.,  and  a  library 
of  186,(K)0  voliinieH  ;  and  the  parliament  1iou>m>,  the 
old  town-house,  the  retloubt  ( 1839  63),  the  custom- 
house ( 1870-74),  Charles,  new,  and  other  barracks, 
the  militaiy  aca<letiiy  (1872),  the  slaughter-house 
(1870-79)i  the  new'  industrial  and  commercial 
moaennMb  and  eeveiai  private  homee  and  offices. 

Whltet  Peath  etanda  on  a  pbin,  Buda  straggles 
over  small  steep  hills,  and  is  backed  by  vine^ad 
slopes.  It  is  a  much  older  town,  its  central  features 
\>*''\n'^  the  castle  in  the  citadel  (1749  71),  with  the 
chapel  of  St  Si;,'isniund,  in  which  are  (neservisl  tlie 
crnwii  re;,',ili,i  i)f  Hungary  and  the  hauil  ■>[  St 
Stephen  ;  the  church  of  the  A8cent«ion  and  that 
of  St  John  I  l.Uli  century);  the  palaces  of  the 
Hoiivwi  ministry,  the  premier,  ami  Archduke 
.Joseph ;  the  iiionnmental  tomb  of  <nil  Ibi)>aH 
(l.'V4a~48),  a  Turkish  saint;  and  the  national 
lunatic  ai^nm  (180(^6.S ). 

Both  town*  aia  exceptionaUy  well  provided  with 
batlia,  whieh  an  eupplied  both  by  the  Danube  and 
by  numeroua  natanu  springs  of  mineral  waters. 
Some  of  these  last — Hnnyadi  Janos,  Rakocxy,  &c. 
— are  cviMirtcd  in  lar^je  quantities  in  Inittles.  The 
artfsiiui  well  in  the  public  garden  of  I'estb  ha.s  lieeii 
already  referre»l  to  under  AuTKsi an  Wki.i,.  The 
water- works  of  Pestli  were  planned  and  Imilt  hy 
the  English  engineer  Lindley  in  1H68.  lioth  to\\ii> 
possess  an  unusual  number  of  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions, such  as  hospitals,  asvlums,  &c.  There  is 
in  Pesth  a  p<dytechnic  (in  Buda,  1846-72),  with 
faculties  of  chemistr>',  architecture,  and  en>,'ineei 
iag,  attended  by  680  iiudents,  who  are  taa^t  by 
70  Metncre.  A  great  number  of  learned  aiiaaolen- 
tific  societies  nourish :  and  there  is  a  music 
acailemy.  The  |ieople  are  gay  and  fond  of  aniuMv 
ment,  espccijilly  boi>enu'iii;^  and  rowing.  There 
are  two  Iwantiliil  public  f^aniens,  one  in  Pestb, 
the  other  on  Margaret  Island  in  the  Danube,  just 
alM)ve  the  town.  The  squares  and  streets  of  Ixith 
IVstli  ami  I'liida  are  adorned  with  many  statiii->, 
of  celcbratetl  Hungarians.  The  following  ligiiies 
will  show  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growtli  of 
Budapest:  pop.  in  1813  waA  36,1.'>3;  in  1833, 
63,148  ;  in  ISSt,  116.683;  in  1869,  270,476;  in  1881, 
370.767  (76,704  in  Buda  and  294.973  in  Pesth) ;  in 
1880,  416,007,  embracing  10,640  military  ami  in- 
eluding  about  71,000  Jews,  mostiv  in  Pesth.  The 
total  population,  December  31,  1890,  was  506,384. 
Budape-t  is  the  lir>t  marnifacturiiig  town  of  Hun- 
gary. The  making  of  machinery  and  agricultural 
im]ileiiient.s,  wa^'oiis,  and  >liii'>.  the  iiiHiinfacture 
of  spiiits,  t4)liiicco,  l>eer.  H'll'i  and  .-iUer  wiire-^, 
cutlery,  starch,  gla.H.s,  and  innumciatilc  tilluT 
articles,  the  griniling  of  corn,  washinj;  of  wtxil, 
and  printing  are  all  prow^cute«l  on  the  large  wale; 
there  is  here  a  small  amis  factory.  But  the 
commerce  ie  even  more  imjiortant  :  immense  auan- 
tities  of  oom  ate  bcooght  into  the  town,  ana  ex- 
|iorted  fnrAer  either  ae  eom  or  flour ;  wool,  wine 
and  spirits,  oil-seeds  and  agricultural  seeds,  hemp, 
tolMU-co,  plums  (from  Bosnia  and  Servia),  honey 
ari<l  wax,  liacon,  hides,  feathers,  timber,  coal,  and 
manufacture*!  wares  are  the  principal  articles  of 
i  the  extensive  tiiu!''.  \'ast  numiiers  of  swine 
i  are  falleiied  and  kille<l  in  huge  yanls  just  outside 
Pesth. 

The  Romans  ha»l  a  military  colony  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  Buda.  In  the  13th  century  there 
e.xisttsi  here  a  flourishing  (lerman  town.  Old  Buda. 
This  waa  deetroye^i  by  the  Mongols  in  1241  ; 
but  it  soon  reeovered  firom  thg  blow.  Buda  waa 
regarded  ae  the  capital  of  the  eonatnr  from  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  down  to  lt»  eipture 
by  the  Tnrks  in  1.127.  Prom  1M1  down  to  1086 
till'  Tiiik^  IhM    I'.idii,   thouj^'h   it  wiis  l>esiegc<l 
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]iA]f-ft>dozeu  times  by  the  Au.->triaii!^.  I'e-Hth  ineAn- 
while  was  redaced  to  a  lieau  of  raiiui ;  and  it  did 
nut  )>eKin  to  recover  nntil  the  first  qoMter  of 
tlie  18tb  eenuiiy.  A  oentoiy  later  it  wia  rapidly 
ODtBtripping  iti  twin-aiiter  BM^ 

Tkere  an  OetiiMB  book*  on  FMlh  luf  HevMi  ( 1873), 
KMM  ( 1882).  HekMh  ( 1882) ;  ud  on*  fn  Hnjigariui,  hy 
G*rl6cty  and  Dulicako  {3  Tola.  1879). 

Pestilence.  See  Epidemic,  Black  Death, 
Cholera,  PLAni  E,  8WBATI1I0  SlOKllBai. 

Petal.   See  Flower, 

Petaril.  an  in-ttrumonl  for  hlnwinj;  open  the 
fpiieti  of  II  fortri'ss,  iIcnuiliHliiti;/  [laliMnlcs,  ,  cdn- 
Hiiititi^  i>f  H  liali-oiiiic  uf  thick  iron  tillwl  with  [H)\v<Ier 
and  1>h11  ;  tliix  wil>  liriul  v  fa-MteiitHl  to  a  plank,  and 
the  latter  waa  providcil  with  hooka  to  allow  of  it« 
beios  attached  securely  to  a  gale,  &c  The  petard, 
whi^  watt  lighteil  l*v  a  slow-match,  was  rapereeded 
by  the  am  of  powder  ba{{s.  Large  petards  con- 
tained aa  much  aa  13  lb.  of  potmtor.  See  fiOM6» 
and  Shell. 

PetavlaK,  I)ionysii;s,  the  name  hy  which  the 
ereat  Catliolie  theolofrian  I'fiiys  IVtau  is  uHually 
known.  liorn  at  (Jrlfan-',  '2ls[  .Vu^'iist  15.S3,  he 
Htudied  at  Urleans  anil  l'iiri>.  iM'wiuie  a  tfjudier  in 
the  univerBity  <tl  IJoiir^^i-s  in  \&)r2,  in  16t>5  fnttTLni 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  16'il  was  nnule  profetutor 
of  Tiieidojrj-  in  the  university  of  Paris.  Thi»  \>mt 
he  held  for  "twenty-two  yean*,' but  in  1646  he  retired 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of  a  remark- 
able Mfioa  of  worin  ia  pbiniegy.  bietonr,  end 
theolmnr.  Of  bis  49  works  among  the  beat  known 
are  eaitioiu  of  Synesius  (161 1)  and  Epiphanina 
(1022);  De  IhM-trina  Temporum  (1627):  Tabula; 
('/inoioltifji'fr  {l()'2H]  ;  Uitdouiiri  11)11  Tnnporuti) .  an 
outline  of  universal  history  (  Hi,S4 )  ;  and  I >r  T/ici 
lifjiri^  I h.iitniitibut,  a  hi»t<»r>-  of  <i(M'trini's  (  ItVU  .Vt ; 
new  t'd.  tiy  Tlioinas,  8  vols.  rl  »tq.)',  tiesides 

BdcniicHl  Winks  a;.;ainHt  GrotiiiH  and  SelnMlbia. 
e  died  in  Paris,  Ulb  December  16S2. 
P«t«iraiMiflt  8eeRiiwiA,V«d.  IX.  p.  4S, 
Petehora*  a  large  river  of  Ruwia,  risen  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  I'rals,  flows  north  through  the 
eastern  part^  of  thf  (;overniuent«  of  Vidoeda  and 
Archangel,  then  »M^nth-eaMt  for  \M  iniit'?*,  and 
finally  swet-ping  northward*  into  an  estniiry  30 
miles  wide  and  full  of  iHlands,  falb  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  after  a  course  of  975  miles.  It  is  navigable 
by  boata  for  upwards  of  700  miles.  Tlie  country' 
tbroi^  which  the  river  flows  is  thinly  peopled  and 
4^aite  nncultivateii ;  dense  foreeta  extend  on  both 
aides,  and  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  wild, 
aonbre,  and  melaneboly.  Bee  Seebobm'a  iSt&erw 
in  Europt  ( I8HI ). 

PeteehllP.  This  tfrm  is  •^\\vn  to  ^•].ots  of  a 
diisky  crimson  or  |>ur|il<'  lolour,  ijuito  lint,  with  a 
well  (telineil  nii\r;;in,  :inil  unatl'ected  hy  pressure, 
which  clos»'ly  n'scmhle  Hca-biteM.  l7ie«e  sptits 
result  from  a  minute  e.xtravasation  of  blo«Ml  Im?- 
aeath  the  cuticle.  They  occur  most  fretjuently  on 
the  hack,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  in'  the 
groiik.  They  indioate  an  altered  itate  of  the  blwnl, 
aod  arecharaeteriatieof  the  diaeafM  called  purpura ; 
bat  are  often  symptoms  of  very  serious  diseases,  as 
of  typhiu  fever,  plague,  scurvj',  &c.  They  likewise 
occur  in  verj'  severe  cases  of  smallpox,  measles, 
and  scarlet  fever,  when  their  presence  must  lie 
reganleil  as  indicative  of  extreme  danger. 

Peter,  St,  apostle,  named  originally  SviIeon 
<Aet«,  XV.  14)  or  Simon,  wA  'of  Betlisaida' (John, 
L  44)  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  dtwing  the  public 
ministry  of  Jeeos  luul  his  house  at  Capernaum, 
which  be  aiiiiee^^  have  shared  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  the  honliliold  including  his  mother-in-law 
and  pnd>ably  children  {  Mii:  k.  i\  'X\, ;«!).  Mis  father 
was  called  John  (John,  l  -1:^ ;  xxl  1j,  16,  K.  V.)  or  i 


Jonas  ( JonahK  and  the  name  hy  which  he  bimaelf 
is  known  in  Chtiatian  history  is'the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  that  given  him  fay  Jesus  ( Cephas,  Gneeised 
fonnof  Annuuc  kepha,  meaning  '  rock '  or  '  atone,' 
Gr.  Peire,  oiasc.  Pttrot).  He  waa  a  fiabeiman  by 
ocenpatiop,  and  together  with  hb  brother  Andrew 
waa  aetaally  engaged  in  the  putenit  of  bis  calling 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  when  Jesus  called  both  to  l>e 
his  disciples,  promising  to  make  (hem  'fishers  of 
men.'  Fortius  invitation  ihcy  luul  hccn  i>n'|>iired 
by  previous  acfjuaintance,  fornu'd  |(cihaii«  for  the 
(irvt  time  wlieti  they  were  altcmiint^  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist  (John,  i.  4t>-42),  and  they  both 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  For  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Peter  as  a  disciple  reference 
roost  be  made  to  the  four  canonical  gospels.  It  is 
plain,  eepedaUy  from  the  Synoptics,  that  he  was 
regarded  by  JeSDS  with  Mrtieillar  favour  and  aff'ec- 
tion.  In  many  reepeea  he  was  indeed  an  ideal 
disciple,  warmly  attaehed  to  his  master,  oniek  (on 
oooaaiona  at  iMst)  to  apprehend  new  ideas,  aad 
ardent,  energetic,  and  fearless  in  following  them 
out.  This  is  sfcn  most  cli'Hily  iit  that  most  im|«irt- 
ant  crisis  in  the  life  of  Jesus  when  Peter  was  the 
first  to  s«  (•  ;inil  -ay  'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son 
of  the  living:  (ioii  (Matt.  xvi.  16  18);  and  it  is  not 
without  rciusdn  therefore  that  Matthew  signifi- 
cantly heails  his  list  of  the  apostles  with  '  the  iirst, 
Simon,  who  is  called  Peter. '  This  pneition  of  lemler- 
ship  amons  the  twelve  Pet«r  continued  to  hold. 
In  the  eaiuest  extant  account  of  the  resurrection 
( 1  Cor.  XV.  it  is  stated  that  the  risen  Christ 
appeared  0nt  *to  Cephas,  then  to  the  twelve;' 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  apostle 
Paul  tells  us  that  his  first  errand  to  Jerusalem 
aft<'r  his  coimrsion  was  'to  visit  (^»'idia>*'  ((iiil.  i. 
IH).  In  thf  .\ci«  of  the  Apostles  r»'(vr  \mis  the 
first  mover  in  the  election  of  a  new  ajiostle  in  the 
room  of  Juda»<  Iscariot  ;  he  was  the  s]>okcsman  of 
the  rest  on  the  day  of  lVnle<-ost.  ami  also  when 
they  were  brought  l»efore  the  council  ;  he  was  the 
judge  who  condemned  Ananias  and  Sapphira; 
along  with  John  he  was  sent  from  Jentsaiem  to 
the  Samaritan  converts  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  was  the  nrst  to  baptise  a 
(ientUe  convert  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
council  or  conference  at  Jeniaalem,  the  result  of 
which,  though  its  events  are  somewhat  difTerentl^ 
related  in  C!al.  ii.  1  10  and  in  Acts,  xv.  4  29,  was  his 
acceptance  of  the  jxjlicy  of  conciliation  lietween  the 
contending;  .Jewish  ami  (u-ntilf  |iartit's.  Tlu' diile 
of  this  conference  cannot  he  accurately  tixeil,  tuu 
no  recent  scholar  has  jilacitl  it  earlier  than  47  a.d. 
or  later  than  .53  v  n.  He  afterwards  came  to 
Antioch  an<l  for  a  time  worked  in  harmony  with 
Paul,  but  ultimately  the  famous  dispute  arose 
(Gal.  ii.  11-21)  which  in  conjunction  witli  other 
causes  led  to  the  termination  of  Paul's  ministry  in 
that  city.  Peter,  however,  seems  to  have  remained 
in  AntMeh,  and  was  afterwards  regaided  as  the 
founder  of  its  ehmeh.  His  sabeeqoent  history  is 
very  oWure.  On  any  theory  of  the  authorship  of 
I  Pet«>r  that  writing  bears  witnm  to  an  early 
helif'f  that  his  missionary  aotivitv  extended  as  .far 
as  t<»  I'ontus,  Cappadocia,  (ialatia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia ;  and,  on  one  interjiretation  of  1  Peter, 
V.  13  (which,  however,  ha.s  little  probability),  he 
also  lalsxired  in  BaVtylon.  That  he  sulTeretl  mar- 
tyrdom is  clear  from  John,  xxi.  18,  19,  and  is  con- 
linnetl  by  the  unanimOBS  voice  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition :  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  el  Ensebins  (H.E.  iii.  1,  interpreted  by 
some  «e  leatibg  on  Ocigen)  that  he  waa  impaled  or 
cmdfied  with  Ms  heed  dewmward}  as  to  the 
place,  tradition  from  the  end  of  the  2d  century 
invariably  mentions  Rome,  and  this  also  is  most 
probably  implied  in  the  vague  iilirRM'ii]ii;;y  of 
Clemens  Kumauus  ( 1  Ep.  v.  4 ).    Another  circum* 
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■tanoe  that  makes  somewhat  for  a  re«ideno^ 
ever  brief,  of  Peter  is  Rome  is  his  probeUe  ennee- 
tton  with  Mark  and  the  aeoond  gospel  (Me  Mark  ). 
It  may  be  taken  certaia  ttiat  FMer  ma  not  in 
Rome  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Remain  waa  written, 
if  the  I6th  chapter  of  that  epistle  i^  to  be  accepted 
aA  f^nuinc ;  and  it  in  almn«t  eqtmllv  evident  that 
he  cAiuiot  liave  l»een  tlifiv  when  Paul  wa«  writing 
to  the  I'hili^ipiaiis,  Tims  tlie  coniparativelv  late 
tradition  whicli  n-isitrns  liim  a  coiitirinouH  lusliopric 
of  twenty-live  veal's  in  Home  from  42  A.  D.  to  H7  A.U. 
niHst  Ije  rei,'arcie<l  lu*  iiiihistorical.  If  he  eamc  at 
all  t4t  itonie  it  a»n  only  have  been  after  04  A. o. 
Of  tlie  (lamtioii  of  hia  atagr  we  have  no  ueaaa  ol 
judging. 

The  diraote  IwtweM  Ffeotattatiti  and  CMboliei  as  to 
whether  Peter  was  amr  at  Rome  began  u  early  at  leait 

M  1520,  when  Vehlen  (VaU«us)  poibliahed  hit  Demom^ 
ttrado  ftmtra  Romani  papa  tn'm  a  'it  r  Jfffmmtim  ;  it  «M 
MisweriMl  by  Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester  la  hb  Obnvelris 
ealumniarum  AUlriehi  VeUni.  For  the  aiglBiento  our* 
tent  in  that  and  the  following  oentoiy.  Ma  Spanheiin, 
DiMirrUUio  de  fiOa  pro/rctione  PHri  aportoli  in  urbnn 
liiimani  ( 1C79).  In  Ukter  times  the  question  has  been  the 
subject  of  equally  aoute  controveray,  but  not  with  the 
same  motives  or  entirely  on  the  same  gronnda.  The 
recent  discuKnions  began  with  R«nr,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowe<l  Li|>siu8,  Zellor,  and  othoni  in  a  complete  denial 
of  any  historical  foundation  for  the  '  Roman  Peter-legend ; ' 
ainung  thom  who  have  nought  to  vindicate  for  it  8<ime 
basis  of  truth  may  be  named  CVetlner,  Witnelcr,  Kwald, 
Hiljfcnfchl,  ami  Renan.  For  the  a|iocr.vpbal  .-Icfji  o  f  J'eter 
aiui  Paul,  M!c  Tischcndorf  {Aetti  A)><nilij/<iriiiii  Afioery- 
pka ) ;  and  for  all  tliat  is  known  uf  thu  worlcH  usually  cited 
as  the  (Joiptl  accontiw)  tn  Peter,  his  J'rnirhiin;,  liis  Jmir- 
nrvJt,  A)io(aiflitK,  rtml  tin-  mi-calU-tl  I'rr 'iitii  no  nf  J'tt>'r 
and  Paul,  st-e  HilKenfi  lii  (  \iir.  Tent,  atm  run.  rtr.).  Sto 
also  Littledftle'n  Pttrine  CUtnim  (18Ky);  a  diiuertation  in 
Lightfoot'H  A/xtAtolu-  Falhfrt,  i^iart  L  (2d  ed.  1890);  on 
the  Catholic  side.  Allies,  The  S<r  of  St  Prttr  (1850)  and 
St  PtUr  CM  c*L  1871);  Dt)llin){p'r  H  First  Aije  of  the 
Church  (M  Kiig.  .-<1.  1^77);  mul  jnl.atin  Schmid,  Prtrut 
in  Rum,  when'  tin'  literature  on  Imtli  --iiles  of  the  question 
is  very  fully  jjiven.  On  the  whule  subiect  of  the  history 
and  l^endx  connected  with  the  name  of  Pet<T  the  iiniMirt- 
ant  work  of  Lipsius,  lUe  apohyphen  Apo*trliit.-xi\:.-hir,i 
mud  ApoiteUegenden  {IHSS-VO),  ought  to  be  consulted. 

rvteryTHS  BnsTLn  or,  eowtitiite  two  of  the 

•even  canonical  writin^m  of  the  New  Testament 
which  towanld  the  bejjinning  of  the  3d  century 
l>egan  to  l>e  KjH)ken  of  an  'cntlmlic'  epistles. 
Ku»i>l)iuH  (HE.  iii.  3)  t«ll«  n.n  iluit  'n«  to  the 
writings  of  Peter,  one  of  his  epiHtloH  called  the  first 
is  ftcknowIe<lgetl  n»  genuine,  ror  this  was  anciently 
u»e<l  liy  the  fathers  in  their  writiii;;^  a.^  an  umloulited 
work  nf  the  apoHtle.  Hut  that  which  is  calle<l  the 
second  we  have  not  indee<l  underatood  to  Ite  eni- 
lMxlic<l  with  the  sacred  books,  yet,  as  it  appectfed 
u><cful  to  many,  it  waa  stodioasly  read  with  the 
other  ectipturea.'  Among  the  earuest  witoeiaea  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  firat  epistle  the  fiiet  lunally 
dted  is  Clemens  Romanns,  who  is  supposed  to  lie 
quoting  from  it  when  he  uses  the  phrases  '  his  mar- 
vellous light '  and  'charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins.'  It  wa-s  known  t4)  the  author  of  The  Shepherd 
of  IJcnnas,  and  to  Ha.sili(le» ;  Papias  was  acquainted 
witti  it  ;  and  I'olycarp  nseil  it  lar^rely  ;  but  it  is  not 
mi'ii(i.)ii>(l  as  canonical  in  the  .^fun^t^rian  ("anon. 
Coming  to  tlif  internal  evidence,  it  claims  to  have 
been  writt4-M  l.y  the  a|HiNtie  Peter,  liy  the  hand  of 
Silvanus,  from  'Babylon'  to  'the  elect  who  are 
sojourners  of  the  I)is[>ersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,'  and  in  anbetaaoe 
it  is  a  practical  exheirtation  to  a  godly  oonvenation, 
particularly  in  obedience  to  all  constitnted  authori- 
ties, in  the  practice  of  the  domnstic  virtues  and  in 
patience  under  persecution.  The  'eldei-s'  are  ex- 
nort«<l  to  feed  tneir  tlocks,  the  '  younger '  to  oImjv, 
and  all  to  1h»  Holx^r,  watchful  and  constant  in  the 
faith,  resisting  their  adversary  the  deviL  Through- 


out it  abounds  with  echoes  of  Pauline  expreaeic 
and  modes  of  tboo^t ;  in  jpartieolar  the  mUiorta- 
tions  contained  in  Bom.  xn.  l-zHL  14  have  been 
reprodneed  virtaallv  vene  fay  vene.  This  drcum- 
stance  of  its  depemienee  on  the  Panline  writings  is 
one  of  the  main  argaments  with  ttione  critics  (such 
as  Baur,  Schwegler,  Keini.  Lipt^ius,  Pfleiderer, 
\Vei/>acker.  Hil^'cnfi  ld,  Hollzmann )  who  fix  its 
date  at  some  jicriiMl  after  11*2  A  i>.  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  by  wnoni  formal  iirocrciiin^'s  wcie  lirst 
instituted  against  Christians.  They  lind  coiifinna- 
tion  of  their  view  in  the  use  of  the  name  '  Babylon  ' 
for  '  Home ; '  a  use  that  seems  to  have  been  first 
intrtMluced  hv  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
second  wiatle  claims  to  be  by  'Symeon  Peter' 
(i  I ).  the aeMciate  of  Paul  (iiL  1ft),  and  a  witaeaa 
of  the  resarreetion  (i.  17, 18);  the  espmaien  'yonr 
apoatles '  ( iit  2,  R.  V.).  on  fneotiier  hand,  is  hdd  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  confession  of  the  author's  non- 
apostolicitv.  The  evidence  snpplied  hy  it«elf  as  to 
its  authorsliin  lia.s  lHM>n  variously  int«T|irete<l,  sfiine 
affirming  and  some  denying  that  iti*  thou^;Iit,  ex- 
pressiuii,  Htnl  viK'ahularj'  conclusi\ cly  .show  that  it 
cannot  have  l>een  written  by  the  author  of  1  Peter. 
Its  relati(U)  to  the  Epistle  oi  Jude  i-  al>o  still  under 
discussion,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  l>e 
in  favour  of  ^  priority  of  the  latter.  The  external 
evidence  as  to  its  existence  down  to  the  end  of  the 
2d  century'  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  Ori^n  is  quoted 
by  Suebiae  aa  aayiag  that  even  in  hia  dv  '  there 
waa  tome  doabt'  as  to  whether  it  waa  by  ntor. 

The  genninenees  of  both  epistles  is  argued  for  ( to 
mention  oidy  two  out  of  many  weighty  names )  by  .Sal- 
mon  {Introduction  to  the  Nnc  TeHament)  and  by  Weiss 
{  KinteituHff ;  Eiul  traoa  1888 ) ;  the  opposite  view  is  taken 
by  Holtnaaiia  {tinUitmno,  1886),  who  may  be  eonsnlted 
for  nfersnoas  to  other  aatiiors,  many  of  whom  aooept  the 
fhrst  apiitle  while  njeolfaig  the  tsoowd.  Than  eie  eom- 
mentarias  m  both  IvnvBBllllOT  Vm.  lei^  BMmtrk), 
Mother  (in  Mm^i^bmmMur:  Bl^tnns.),  lilUe,  and 
Plnmptre.  LnghtoaV  Pmetietu  C^swniory  on  1  Fetar 
is  one  of  the  classics  of  English  the<i!o^'y. 

Pcler  the  Cruel.  See  Pedro. 

Peter  tke  Creat.  Peter  L,  Alesan- 
dreierioh,  emperor  of  RuBsia.  waa  the  son 
of  the  Car  Alexd  bv  hie  eeeood  wife,  Natalia 

Narishkina,  and  was  oom  at  Moscow,  11th  June 
1672.  His  father  died  in  1676.  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  eldest  son,  Feodor,  Peter's  hall  l>r<ii  lier. 
This  prince,  however,  died  in  HiS'i  withniit  issue, 
after  namin;.,'  I'eter  as  his  succt-v>i)r.  to  tin-  cvrlu- 
Hit)n  «)f  his  <iwu  full  brother,  Ivan,  who  was  weak- 
mimltsl.  This  step  inime<liately  provoked  an  in- 
surrection of  the  'streltzi'or  nulitui,  fomented  by 
Ivan%  deter,  the  grandHtaeliess  Sophia,  who,  after 
a  cama^  of  three  daare,  wweeeded  in  obtaining  the 
coronatitm  (July  IMS)  of  Ivan  and  Peter ae  joint 
raiecB,  and  her  own  tmiofaitnient  aa  regent  Up 
to  Peter^  eonmation  Ua  edveation  had  ben  greatly 
neglected,  but  after  this  time  he  had  the  good 
fOlltune  to  fall  under  the  guidance  of  Lefort  (q.v.), 
a  <  !etnw>se,  w  ho  initiated  liini  into  the  sciences  and 
the  arts  of  eix  ili.sntion,  and  by  showing  him  how 
nnich  .Miiscos  \  was  in  these  res|K'ct.H  liehind  the  rest 
of  Eunipe,  intluriifeil  the  wlndeof  his  future  career. 
I^efort  also  furmnl  a  small  military  ciunpany  out 
of  the  young  men  of  noble  family  who  attended 
Peter,  and  he  rendere<l  the  ciar  himself  all  the  while 
amenable  to  etrict  discipline.  This  course  of  train- 
ing in  all  ptobafaili^  saved  Peter  from  becoming 
the  mere  aavage  dee^ot  which  his  bratal  and 
passionate  diepoaitfaa  and  indomitable  enerp- 
incHned  him  to  be ;  it  also  protected  him  from  the 
jealousy  of  his  half-sister,  the  regent  Sophia,  who 
thought  liiiii  ji1isiirli<'<l  in  niilitarj^xercises,  stnilies, 
and  aimisniicnts.  She,  however,  mttm  discovered 
her  error,  for  Pet^r,  cotitrary  to  her  wishes,  marrifnl 
( 1689),  by  his  mother's  advice,  Eudoxia  Eeodorovna 
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Lopnkliin  ;  and  in  October  of  the  aanie  year  called 

njKin  his  sinN^r  to  rwij^'n  the  government.  In  the 
eunuiiiK  C4int4*itt  I'eter  wiia  Ht  lirat  worsted,  anil 
coiiiitelied  to  flee  for  hiH  life  ;  but  he  was  juinetl  Uy 
the  toreijrnere  in  the  Uiit4>«ijin  service,  with  pHtrit  k 
(iotiinn  (4.v.)nn<l  Lviwi  at  tlieir  head;  and  the 
stroltzi  tlockinK  to  bin  standard,  Sophia  ix-Mi^'iied 
the  contest,  and  wbm  shut  np  in  a  convent,  whence, 
till  her  death  in  1704,  she  aid  not  cease  to  annoy 
him  by  her  intrigues.  On  October  11,  1688,  Feter 
made  hia  public  entiy  into  Moeoow,  -when  he  was 
met  by  Ivan,  to  whom  he  gave  the  nominal  mmeni- 
aey  and  preoedeooe,  teaerving  the  sole  exerctse  of 
power  for  himself.  Ivan  only  enjoyed  hu  puppet 
sovert'ipnty  till  IfiiXi. 

I'l'ti-r's  firxt  cHif  (III  a>i-><iiniin}{  the  j^)vcrnnient 
wa.H  to  form  an  army  (li8cinline(l  accortlinj,'  to 
EunijM'an  tactics,  in  which  lanour  he  wa»  greatly 
aiilcil  by  (iordon  anil  Lefort,  both  of  whom  were 
military  men.  He  also  lalioured  to  create  a  navy, 
both  armed  and  mercantile ;  but  at  this  period 
KuBsia  presented  few  facilities  for  tiieh  an  attempt, 
for  she  was  shut  out  from  the  Baltie  hf  8we<ien 
and  Poland  (the  former  of  whom  possessed  Fin- 
land, Ingria,  and  the  Baltic  provinces),  and  fmm 
the  Black  Sea  by  Turkey,  leaving  only  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  the  solitary  port 
of  Archangel,  available  for  the  HuHsian  navy. 
Peter,  thinicing  the  jKMwession  of  a  jHirtiim  of  tfie 
Black  Sea  would  Iwst  Mijijdy  tlie  n'i)niie<l  facilities 
of  acre.Hsilile  M'alxiard  and  |mrt,  de<dare<l  war 
against  Turkey,  and  took  (lOlKJ)  tlie  city  of  Azov 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  after  a  lung  siege. 
Skilled  engineers,  architects,  and  artillerymen 
were  now  invited  from  Austria,  Venice^  Pnitwia, 
and  Holland  ;  Nhips  were  coristraetad,  and  the 
arm^  further  improved  both  in  arms  and  dis- 
dpIuM.  Many  of  the  young  nobility  were 
onlered  to  travel  in  foreign  conntries,  chiefly  in 
Holland  and  Italy,  and  to  take  special  notice  of  all 
matters  in  connection  with  '<hi})l>uilding  and  naval 
e<juipment8;  others  were  sent  to  C.erniany  to  study 
the  military  art.  Peter  w;i,>*  eager  to  see  for  Iniu- 
self  the  countries  for  which  civilisation  liiul  done 
Miucli  ;  and,  after  repressing  a  revnlt  of  the 
streitzi  and  dis|>er«ing  them  among  the  various 
provincee,  he  left  Russia  in  April  1697,  in  the 
train  of  an  embassy  of  which  Lcfort  wa«  the  head. 
In  the  guise  of  an  inferior  official  of  the  embHssy 
he  visited  the  three  Baltic  provinces,  Pmasia,  anil 
Hanover,  reaching  Amsterdaro,  where,  and  sabee- 
quently  at  Zaandam,  he  worked  for  some  time  as  a 
common  shipwriulit ;  and  to  his  practice  of  ship- 
building and  kindred  trades  he  aclded  the  study  of 
astninomy,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  and  even 
anatomy  and  surgery.  On  receiiil  of  jui  invitation 
fnim  William  III.  he  visili-d  England,  and  for 
three  months,  spent  tiartly  in  London  and  jinrtiy 
at  I->eptford,  lal>oure<i  to  amas.s  all  sorts  of  useful 
information.  While  in  Rnglaixl  he  received  the 
bonoraiy  degree  of  IXC.L.  from  the  aniveisitjr  of 
Oxford.  He  left  England  in  April  IMS,  outying 
with  him  English  engineen,  artifiowi,  inmonH, 
artisans,  artilleiymen,  &a,  to  the  naralNr  of  fiOO, 
and  next  visited  Vienna,  for  the  purpoee  of  in- 
H{^»ecting  the  emperor  of  Anatria's  army,  then  the 
liest  in  Euni|)e.  He  was  alnnit  to  visit  V'enice 
also,  when  the  news  of  a  fonnidable  rebellion  of 
th'-  strelt/i  recalled  him  to  Kuwia.  tieiieral 
tiiirdiiii  had  already  crushetl  the  revolt,  anil  IVtvr 
tiiially  Illlike  ii|>  llie  iustitutiim  that  had  given  him 
so  much  tronlile.  The  Kmpres.s  Kudoxia,  who  was 
snspecteti  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy,  which 
haa  been  the  work  o^  the  old  Koasian  or  anti- 
Nfarm  partv,  was  divorced  and  shut  vp  in  a 
eonvent,  and  the  great  reforms  were  begun.  Peter 
pot  the  press  on  a  proper  footing,  cauaeti  trans- 
Mtiwia  V  the  most  eeiebratod  worka  of  fordga 


authors  to  be  made  and  published,  and  established 
naval  and  otlier  M-hisils,  Ordinary  arithmetic  wa« 
first  inuiHluceil,  account**  liaving  l*ecn  previously 
kejit  by  inean8  of  the  Abacus  (ii.v.).  Tratle  with 
foreign  countries,  whicli  was  formerly  punisheil 
as  a  capital  crime,  wa.s  now  ]>em)itte<l,  or  rather, 
in  the  ca.se  of  the  principal  merchants,  insisted 
upon.  Many  changes  in  dress,  manners,  and 
etiquette  were  introduced  and  enforced  on  tlie 
|ieople  at  large.  Even  the  oigaiiiMtloa  of  the 
national  church  could  nofe  mmp*  Frtnr'a  nfonn* 
ing  seal. 

In  1700  Peter,  deeiroofr  of  gaintng  poaacsairm  of 
Carelia  and  Ingria,  provinces  of  Sweden  which  had 

formerly  l>elonge<l  to  Russia,  enteral  into  an 
alliance  with  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  Ui 
make  a  coiiiliiiii-<I  ;ittark  on  S«'e<le(i  ;  but  he  was 
sliamefully  defeated  at  .Narva,  bis  raw  troojis  being 
wholly  unable  to  cope  with  tli''  S\\e<lish  veterans. 
I'eter  was  bv  no  means  ilisheartene<l,  but  quietly 
appropriatetf  a  portion  of  Ingria,  in  which  he  laiS 
the  foundation  of  the  new  capital,  St  Petersburg, 
27th  May  1703.  Great  indueeinent^  were  held  out 
to  those  who  woald  reside  in  it,  and  in  a  few 
veare  it  became  the  Russian  commercial  depAt 
tor  the  Baltic.  In  the  long  contest  with  Sweden 
the  Rnssians  were  almost  always  defeated ;  but 
Peter  saw  that  these  reverses  were  administering 
to  his  triKi|>s  a  more  lasting  and  etFiM'tivc  dis- 
ci|iliri('  tb.in  he  could  have  IiojkhI  to  give  them 
in  any  utlier  way.  He  had  his  revenge  at  last, 
in  totalis  routing  the  Swedish  king.  <  liarle-<  XII., 
at  I'ultowa  (<|.v, ),  Hth  July  IIW,  and  in  seizing 
the  whole  of  the  Italtic  provinces  and  a  {tortion 
of  Finland  in  the  fidlowing  year.  His  success 
against  Sweden  ht  li>od  much  to  consolidate  his 
empire  and  to  render  his  snbjeets  more  favour- 
ably dispoeed  towards  tb«  wm  (Mder  of  things. 
After  reoTganiaing  his  army  he  prepared  for 
strife  with  the  Turks,  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  Charles  XII.  (then  residing  at  Bender),  had 
declare*!  war  a^'ainst  him  (see  Tt  KKKV  i.  In  this 
contest  Peter  was  re<luced  to  siidi  strait-s  that  he 
despairiHl  of  escape.  But,  according  to  a  some- 
wlijit  lioiibtful  tradition,  the  fiIle^^•l•  and  ability  of 
his  mistress,  Catharine,  extricated  him  from  bis 
difficulties;  and  a  treaty  was  ctmcluded  ( 1711 )  by 
which  Peter  lost  only  his  previous  conquest— the 

fort  of  Azov  and  the  terntorj'  l>elonging  to  it. 
le  was  thus  shut  out  from  the  Black  Sea.  so  the 
ponawioB  of  a  good  seaboard  on  the  Baltie  became 
the  mow  QMaasary  to  him,  and  the  war  againat 
Sweden  In  Ttoierania  was  aoeordingly  pushed  on 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  In  1712  his  marriage 
with  his  mistress,  Catharine  (see  Cathahi.nk  1.), 
wji-s  cidcbratfHl  at  St  Petersburg,  and  the  ofbces 
of  the  central  government  were  transferreil  to 
the  new  ca])ital.  His  arms  in  Ponit>rania  and 
Finland  were  victorious,  and  in  171S  the  latt<'r  jiro- 
vince  was  completely  subdued.  In  1716-17,  in  com- 
pany with  the  czanna,  he  made  another  tour  of 
Kuri)i)e,  this  time  visiting  Puis,  and  returned  to 
Russia  in  October  1717,  carrying  with  him  quanti- 
ties of  books,  paintings,  statues,  &c.  It  was  soon 
after  thk  tlnw  that  ma  aou  Alexai  (^.T.k  who  had 
opposed  some  of  bii  fiither^  refornM,  was  eon* 
demned  to  death,  and  die<l  in  prison— anparently 
through  having  l>een  retieatedly  torture«i.  Man^ 
of  the  n(d>les  who  haa  Ihhmi  implical^>d  in  his 
tn»a.si>nabl«  plans  were  punisheil  with  savage  bar- 
barity. In  17'21  peare  was  miule  with  Sweden, 
whicli  definitely  ceded  the  Italtic  provinces,  Ingria 
( now  government  of  St  Petersburg),  and  a  jKirtion 
of  Finland,  with  the  islancls  ofl'  the  coiistJi.  In 
1722  Peter  commenced  a  war  with  Persia,  in 
order  to  open  up  the  Caspian  Hea  to  Russian 
commerce,  and  secured  three  Caspian  provinces 
alooig  with  the  towns  of  Derhend  and  Baku.  For 
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the  laMt  years  of  his  life  he  >vaH  chietiy  en>;uge(l  in 
beautifying;  and  inijproving  hia  new  capital  and 
carrying  out  plant*  fiir  the  mure  ^iieral  ditTiit«iiin 
of  kno\rle«lge  and  education  among  his  Huhjecta. 
In  the  autuum  uf  1724  he  wan  tteizetl  with  a  serious 
illness,  and  he  died  8th  February*  ('28th  January 
o.s. )  1725.  Catharine  »uccee<le<l  him.  The  'Testa- 
ment of  Peter  the  Great,'  inciting  the  Russians  to 
aim  at  domination  in  Europe,  is  a  forgery,  based 
probably  on  Lesur's  Progn^Jt  dr.  la  Puijutnnce  Rium 
( 1807),  and,  it  may  be,  inspire<l  by  Napoleon. 

See  RusHian  Lires  by  Golikor  ( :W  voU.  1797 )  and 
Udtraljov  ( 18(>:i )  :*  Englixh  Lives  by  B*rrow  (new  e«i. 
18S;i)  and  Schuyler  ( 2  toU.  lfW4 ) :  and  for  a  rindication 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  '  Teataiuent,'  W.  J.  Thuuia  in 
the  Ninftrtnlh  Century  { 1878). 

Peter  II.  (  Alexeievich)  of  Russia,  was  the 
sole  male  representative  of  Peter  tiic  Gr«"at,  being 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alcxei  (see  above),  anu 
was  born  23d  Octolier  17ir)  at  St  Petersburg.  On 
the  death  of  the  Czarina  Catharine  I.  he  ascende<l 
the  throne  (17*27).  MenschikofT,  his  guardian, 
affianced  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  youtliful  czar, 
but  bia  {lower  was  overturned  by  the  Dolgoruuki 
family  ;  and  the  czar  was  seized  with  small |k>x, 
and  diwl  at  St  Petersburg,  January  29,  1730. 

Peter  III*  (  Feodorovich  )  of  Russia,  grand- 
son of  Peter  the  (irent  ( Iteing  the  sun  of  his  elde-st 
daughter  Anna  I'etrowna.  wife  of  the  I>«ke  of 
Holstein-dottorp),  was  Ijorn  at 
Kiel,  '29th  January  1728,  and  in 
1742  was  declared  i»y  the  Czarina 
Elizalteth  (q.v.)  her  successor  on 
the  timine  of  Russia.  From  the 
time  of  his  lieing  publicly  pro- 
claime<l  heir  he  lived  at  the 
Russian  court ;  and  in  oWlience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  czarina  he 
n>arrie<l  So^ihia  Augusta,  a  princess 
of  Anhalt  Zerljst,  who  on  entering 
the  Greek  C^hurch  assumed  the 
name  of  Cathariua  Alexeievna. 
Peter  succee<led  Elizalietli  on  her 
death  in  1762  ;  and  his  lirst  act  of 
authority  was  to  restore  East 
Prussia  to  Frederick  the  Great 
( whom  he  aiimire^l  extravagantly ), 
and  to  send  to  his  aid  a  force  of 

I. 5,(X)0  men.  He  also  recalled 
many  of  the  ]sditieal  exiles  from 
Siberia.  When  arranging  in  1762 
a  campaign  to  take  Sleswick  from 
Denmark  a  formiilable  conspiracy, 
heailed  by  his  wife,  and  sup|M>rt4Ni 
by  the  principal  nobler*,  broke  out 
against  him —a  cfrnHjiirHcy  which 
originated  in  the  general  discon- 
tent at  the  czar's  lil>oral  innova- 
tions, the  preference  he  showed 
lor  (iermans,  his  indilference  to 
the  national  religion,  and  his  ser- 
vility to  Frederick  the  Great.  The 

czar  was  declareil  to  ha^'e  forfeited  his  crown ; 
liis  wife  Catharine  was  proclaimed  as  Catharine 

II.  (q.v.);  and  Peter,  who  supinely  alslicated,  was 
strangled  by  Orloff  and  some  of  the  conspirators  on 
the  17th  July  1762. 

Peterboroiieh,  a  city  partly  in  Hnntingflon- 
shire,  but  chielly  in  Northamptonshire,  the  latter 
|>ortion  lieing  on  the  left  or  north  l)ank  of  the 
river  Nen.  at  the  e<lge  of  the  fen-country,  76 
miles  N.  of  Txmdon  and  42  NE.  of  Northanip- 
ton.  Here,  at  Me<leshamstede,  in  655,  the  Mercian 
thane  Saxulf  foundeil  the  great  liene<lictine 
abliey  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Andrew,  which, 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870,  was  n^tore<l  in 
JMMJ,  jdunilered  by  HerewanI  in  10<)9,  an<l  again 
burned  down  in  lil6.    Its  noble  church,  the  cathe- 


dral since  1541  of  a  new  diocese  carve*!  out  of  that 
of  Lincoln,  was  built  Instween  1118  and  l.'i'28,  and 
thus,  whilst  essentially  Norman,  otFers  every  variety 
of  architecture  down  to  the  Per]tendicular.  It  is 
471  feet  long,  by  202  across  the  transept,  and  81 
high.  The  Earfy  Englwh  west  front  (r.  1200-22) 
consists  uf  three  mighty  lyrhes,  and  'is  fterhaps,' 
says  Freeman,  '  the  grandest  conception  for  a  single 
feature  which  me<lia-val  architecture  has  produce*!, 
a  Greek  tsirtico  translate*!  into  Gothic  language.' 
Noteworthy  also  are  tlie  Hat  j»ainte<l  wo<xlpn  ceil- 
ings of  the  12th  century,  tlie  jMrtrait  of  'Old 
Scarlett'  the  sexton  (1496-1594),  the  blue  slab 
inscril*ed  '(jneen  Catharine,  a.d.  I.VU},'  and  the 
grave  for  twenty-five  years  (1587-1612)  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  1643  Cromwell  and  his  tnH)|H;n! 
did  hide<ms  havoc  to  monuments,  stained  glass, 
and  cloisters.  In  1883  the  fine  central  u»wer  was 
condemned  as  unsafe ;  !>ut  it  has  been  lovingly 
rebuilt,  and  in  1890  the  cathedral  was  reopened 
after  restoration.  Of  the  ablmts  may  be  mentioned 
Emulf,  RishoD  of  Rochester  (111.5);  and  of  the 
twenty-seven  uishops,  Lloyd  and  White  the  non- 
jurors, Richard  Cumlierland,  .\rchbishop  Magee 
of  York,  and  Mandell  Creightun  the  historian. 
I'aley  was  a  native.  Two  ancient  gateways,  the 
bishop's  palace  and  the  deftner>'  ( once  the  abliot's 
and  prior's  houses),  and  the  cliancel  of  a  Becket 
chai>el  (now  a  museum)  make  up  the  remaining 


Peterborough  Cathedral— West  Fhint 

objects  of  interest.  A  training-coll^  for  school- 
masters (1864),  a  grammar-school,  tlie  town-hall 
(1671),  the  com  exchange  (1848),  a  cattle-market 
of  five  acre*  (1867),  and  the  bridge  over  the  Nen 
(dating  from  1140,  l>ut  in  its  present  form  from 
only  1872)  may  !«  mentione*!.  Peterl>orongh  is 
an  important  railway  centre,  has  manufactures  of 
agricultural  implcn>ents,  and  carries  on  a  large 
tra<ie  in  malt,  coal,  farm  pnsiuce,  &c.  Incor- 
|Kirated  as  a  municipal  borough  in  1874,  it  has 
retiirned  two  memliers  to  parliament  from  1.547 
till  1885,  and  since  then  one.  Pop.  (1841)  69.59: 
( 1881 )  '22,394  :  ( 1891 )  '25,172. 

S<'u  workti  by  Qunton  ( ItiSfl ;  new  ed.  1825),  Britton 
(IK-i^),  F.  A.  Paley  (184!>).  Davys  (3d  <>d.  ISKJ),  Sweet- 
ing ( 1W>9),  and  Poole  ( 1881 ). 
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Peterboronicht  chief  town  of  Petprl)orooRh 
ooant}',  Ontario,  im  tlm  Otanaliw  River  (here 
croaaed  by  nix  bhdgeH),  S2  niile«  by  mil  N£.  of 
Toronto.  It  exports  Inniber  and  af^cultural  pro- 
duets,  and  manufactures  flour,  wooUons,  farming 
unpleinentM.  machinery,  famitare,  eanoeSi  Ac. 
Pop  nn-^]  '  i\H\'>  ;  V 1891)  9717. 

PetcrboroiiKli*  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl 
OF.  was  Inidi  ill  (II  nlH>ut  the  year  1658.  AH  par- 
ticnlarK  of  h'li^  IiovIkmmI,  even  to  the  place  of  hin 
education,  seem  t  i  li  .ve  l>een  loKt,  The  first 
definitely  recr>rdi*<i  event  in  life  is  hin  voya^ 
as  a  volunteer  in  .Sir  John  N;irlM)riniKh"!<  oxpedition 
agairii^t  the  Ats'eriae  cor^n«  in  1674.  From  thia 
Miya^'c,  in  whicii  he  raw  actual  serx'ice,  ho  returned 
early  in  1677,  to  find  himself  in  his  twentieth  year 
Viscount  Monlaunt,  \m  father,  John,  first  peer  of 
that  title,  which  be  ow«d  to  his  semess  in  smist- 
ing  to  bring  about  tbe  Rflatontion,  having  died 
in  1675.  The  new  viscount  shortly  afterwards 
married  Carey,  daughter  of  Kir  Alexander  Fraser, 
and  in  1678  started  on  another  maritiine  expedi- 
tion, this  time  apparently  in  the  ciii>iuity  of  a 
|iiissen;;or.  Ketuming  aft^r  a  yearn  alisencp.  he 
&i;ain  volunteered  for  naval  service,  and  sailni 
with  the  fleet  sent  under  Lonl  I'lyriiiiutli  for  the 
relief  i>f  Tuigier.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
Itegan  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  identi- 
fying himself  with  the eztratne  Whig  party  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  tliras  Or  four  eventful  years 
which  dossd  witb  tti*  rain  «od  flight  of  SliaftM- 
bury,  Mti  the  final  tilimph  of  the  Indolent  and 
dtaaolute  but  shrewd  end  e^lde  monarch,  agdnst 
whom  that  restless  agitator  had  pitted  himnelf. 
\i  the  accession  of  James  TT.  Monlaunt  liecame 
a  prominent  parliamentary  opiKineiii  of  the  tir>t 
nii])oiiiihir  iiieii-sures  of  the  new  kinj;,  ami  <ine  of 
tlie  earliest  iiitii^niprs  for  hifi  overthrow.  Iniie^sl  he 
went  Hi  once  so  fast  and  ho  far  an  to  press  uixin 
William  of  Orange  a  premature  Hcbetne  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  which  that  prince  with  his 
usual  oool  judgnieat  roject«4l.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  the  mlliteiy  operations  coniiect4?il  wiih 

which  Mordaant  exerted  himself  vigorously  and 
with  sacecse,  he  rase  into  h^  fevonr  with  the  new 
king.  Honour  and  emnhitrtentM  of  a  varied  deserip- 
tioB,  from  the  post  of  a  iirivy-conncillor  to  that  of 
a  wnter  bailifr,  were  iieaped  upon  hini,  and  he 
was  iiitally  aii|>iiinied  I'irxt  Coniniissiouei  of  the 
Treasury,  an-i  neate.l  Karl  of  .Monmouth.  On 
William's  departure  for  ilie  canuMiign  in  Ireland 
the  new  earl  wa,s  nominated  of  tlie  committee  of 
nine  who  forme^l  the  Queen's  Council  of  Regency. 
In  the  Hon.se  of  Ijords  he  was  an  extreme  and 
active  Whig,  but  it  was  prolwblv  as  mnili  his 
sealous  anxictv  to  supplant  WilTiain's  ministet^ 
suspected  of  JacobiUsm  as  to  oonilwt  Jacobite 
designs  tiiemselves  that  led  to  his  embroilment  in 
those  intiigaes  arising  ont  of  the  Asaasoinatlon  Phit, 
and  tbe  Fenwick  trial,  which  ultimately  resnlted 
(January  1697)  in  his  committal  to  the  Tower. 
He  wa.<<  lilterated  in  lest*  than  three  months,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  he  seems  tO  have  played  no 
prominent  part  in  imhlic  allairH. 

In  1702  the  \\rirof  the  S]>anisli  succession  broke 
out,  and  in  1706  Feterliorough  (for  by  his  uncle's 
death  he  had  8uccce<lcd  to  that  title  shortly  after 
his  release  from  imprisonment )  was  appointed  to  tbe 
command  of  an  army  of  -KHiO  Dutch  and  English 
soldiers,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  liarcelona, 
there  to  begin  the  extraotdinary  campaign  which 
hw  made  his  name  famoos  in  liistray.  After 
•occessfally  reMsting  the  solicitations  to  attack  the 
city  which  were  ad  lres-sed  t<)  him  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Darmstailt,  fre»«h  from  the  capture  of  (Jib- 
raltar,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  elaimanl 
to  the  Spnnisb  throne,  for  whom  the  allien  were 
J  L^ii'-iii",',  I'eterlxiroujih  succeeded  by  a  pretended 


retreat  in  stir|irisin);  and  capturing  the  strong'  fort 
of  Mrinjuich  on  the  south  side  of  Ilareelouji,  from 
which  position  of  \aQtage  iie  soon  managed  to 
reduce  the  city.  The  Catalan  towns  one  after 
another  now  declared  for  Charles ;  Gerona,  Tarra- 
gona, Tolosa,  and  Lefida  o|i«ned  their  gates  to 
Peterborough,  who,  marchinff  south  ward  in  the 
depth  of  winter  and  driving  kis  foes  be&m  him, 
reached  Valencia  early  in  Pebruaiy  1706b  Mean- 
M-hile  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Anton,  the 
French  claimant  to  the  throne  (afterwanls  Philip 
IV.),  and  Marshal  Tess^  had  entered  Catalonia,  nntl 
was  closely  investing'  liarcelnna,  whicli  was  ;ii  tiii^ 
same  time  blockaded  by  a  tleet  umler  the  Count  of 
Toulouse.  Hurrj'ing  back  to  tiie  scene  of  his 
former  exploit,  and  seeing  that  it  was  fr«mi  the 
side  of  the  sea  that  the  town  must  be  relieved, 
Peterborough  threw  himself  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  English  squadron,  took  commend  In 
virtue  of  his  comuiiscdon,  which  gave  him  simnBie 
control  over  the  British  foKat  at  sea  an  wmaa  on 
land,  sent  his  orders  to  the  admiral,  and  drove 
Toulouse  and  his  fleet  from  before  the  port.  This 
succesw  was  followed  by  the  raising  of  the  sie^'e, 
and  the  retreat  of  Tessi's  force.  Enconmi;e<i  by 
the  splendid  iiuccessefl  of  Peterborouf;li  on  tlie  east 
coast,  (jalway,  the  Britislt  eoniniander  on  the 
I'm  1 11  (:ii<*e  frontier,  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  aud  in  June  entered  Madrid.  Peter- 
borough wished  to  march  from  Valencia,  whither 
he  had  now  returned,  and  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Galway,  but  the  archduke  dallied  irresolutely  at 
Barcelona.  Precious  time  was  lost,  Berwick  niUied 
his  forces,  and  compelled  Galwav  to  evaeoate  tbe 
capital,  aind  when  at  last  Charles  advueed  Md 
summoned  Peterhorouuh  to  join  him.  It  was  too 
late.  A  plan  formed  by  him  for  the  recoverj"  of 
Mailrid  was  rejected,  and  in  disgust  he  obtained 
Itennissitm  to«fepart  for  ( ienoa  t<i  raise  a  loan  on 
the  H|Minish  revenues.  Ketuming'  with  Hnci-«>-is 
from  his  mission,  he  acted  for  some  time  a.s  a  sort 
of  adviser  to  his  military  sncceHsors  in  Spain,  but 
his  inij»erious  temper  seems  to  have  unfitted  him  for 
anytlnng  but  supreme  command,  and  his  difl'ereaces 
with  I^inl  Stannope  and  otben  led  to  his  recall  In 
Haich  1707. 

His  career  thencefbrward  till  hie  death  at  Ushon 
on  iiStb  October  1730  is  interesting  only  to  the 
stndent  of  letters  and  not  to  the  politician.  He 

was,  as  is  well  known,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pojie, 
with  whom  he  was  in  omstant  couimnnicHtioM 
almost  u)i  <o  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  whose 
genuine  esteem  for  him  may  Hatisty  us  that  under 
tlu«  somewhat  tlieatrical  exterior  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  world  there  lay  qualities  which 
justly  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  In  1722  he 
was,  it  is  said,  privately  married  to  the  famous 
singer  Anastasia  Robins4in,  but  the  Ind^  wa-s  not 

Enblicly  adtnowledged  as  his  oonntees  till  sliortly 
efote  Ms  death.  Recent  mililaiy  criticism 
has  made  an  ehtboiate  endeavour  to  ihmr  that 
Peterborough's  lame  as  a  conqneror  rests  wholly 
on  a  basis  of  imisisture,  and  that  the  whole  crwlit 
of  his  conquest  of  Valencia  must  be  distributed 
atnong  others.  This  evti^nie  view,  however,  lias 
IsH-n  shown  by  Mr  SteKbiTjjr  in  bis  in<lxciou8  and 
impartial  mono^'ra|di  to  be  untenaliie.  His  ver- 
dict is  that  '  the  figure  of  the  hero  remains  much 
where  it  was,  though  its  pedestal  may  have  been 

somewhat  loM'ered.' 

Set  ths  Memoir  by  Russell  (2  vols,  1887 ),  and  8i4.bbiiij{'s 
iVfcrAomwA  ('EngUsb  Men  of  Action'  MTtw,  1880). 

Peterhead,  n  seaport  and  bnrgh  of  barany  of 

Ruchan,  Aberdeenshire,  on  a  peninsula,  32  miles 
by  roa«l,  but  44  by  a  branch-line  (1862),  NNE.  of 
Aberdeen.    Foun<led  in  l.WS,  it  is  somewhat  irre 
gular  in  plan,  but  clean  and  largely  built  of  the 
celebrate*!  *  Peterhewl   granite,'   M-hose  reddish 
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variety  U  so  much  used  for  monumental  purposes. 
The  IveitliB,  Earls  Marixolial,  werf  Hup<  tinrs  of  the 
place  till  the  rebellion  of  1715.  when  the  old  I're- 
t«nder  landed  here,  and  after  which  their  forfeited 
estates  were  piircha.'iwl  hy  the  Edinbur>;h  Mer- 
chant Maiden  Hiispital,  to  whose  (jjoveniors  many 
improvements  are  owing.  Of  Marshal  Keith  (q.v.) 
a  bronice  statue  was  present^Ml  to  the  town 
in  1869  \>y  King  William  of  I'niHNia ;  and  the 
markli'«nw8.  a  granite  Tuscan  t>illHr  ( 1833),  bears 
the  anna  of  the  iBarJa  Mariacihal.  The  public 
bolldingi  indttde  the  tonni-hnll  ( 1788),  with  a  spire 
125  feet  high ;  the  parish  church  (1803),  with  one 
of  118  feet;  the  free  library  and  museum  ( 1891 ) ; 
the  Rca<lemy  (IfUfi);  ami  convict-prison  (1889). 
Indujitrif'H  ar«»  wiMilleti  iiianuliictiire,  ixmt  huihiing, 
and  granite  [M)lishin(j;.  Pet<  rlioa<l  was  iiiaiU'  a 
head-port  in  1H,'W.  ^^om  IThs  it  ^.'ra<luallv  iH-canie 
the  cnii'f  Hritinh  weat  of  the  M'al  ami  whale 
fiHlieriefi,  until  in  185'i  it  went  out  3<)  sliipn ;  hut 
since  then  there  has  l»een  a  great  lUxlirif.  At 
present  Peterhead  is  chielly  iniiHirtant  for  its 
great  herring- fishery,  which  cinployn  upWBldi  of 
800  boats,  aiid  which  daring  the  hemng  season 
brings  soma  8000  nenona  to  the  place.  The 
aoatb  harbow  «aa  eommeneed  in  1773k  and  the 
north  harboor  in  1818,  a  canal  being  Conned 
between  them  in  IS.V);  whUafe  *  new  huboor 
was  formed  and  thv  south  harbour  deepened  under 
Acts  of  1h7;{  ami  IS7t).  Their  three  basins,  hewn 
out  of  thi>  t<oli<l  rook,  together  cover  about  22  acres, 
and  have  cot-i  t':i(xi.iKHi ;  Imt  all  three  art-  iwt  nothing 
comparwl  witli  the  great  tiarlMiur  of  refugt',  tlie 
works  for  which,  denigntNl  hy  Sir  John  OxKh',  were 
commenced  in  1886,  and  aire  to  be  oompletcnl  in 
19S1  at  a  cost  of  £74«,00a  In  the  neighboarhood 
are  the  ruins  of  Invenigie.  Ravenscraig,  and  Bod- 
dam  eaatlee,  all  strongholils  of  different  branches 
of  the  Kaifehai  Bufthiui  Neoe.  the  most  easterly 
point  of  Seothmd,  with  a  Ugbthonae  ( 1S27) :  anti 
the  Kullers  of  Biichan  ( q.  v. ).  Since  1833  Peterhead 
has  nnitod  with  Elgin,  &c.  to  return  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  (1801)  3884;  (1881)  7898; 
(  LS,H1  )  10,922  ;  (  IH91  )  12,198. 

Sto  IVt<T  UucliHii'*  Annali  of  PrU-rhrad  (IHini.  be- 
sidea  works  by  W.  I^&ing  (1793)  and  Arbuthnot  ( 1815). 

Peterhof,  a  |»alaoe  erf  the  emperor  of  KuiiBia, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  C!ult  of  Finlaml,  18 
miles  W.  irf  8t  Petersburg,  was  huilt  \y  IVtvr  the 
Great  in  1711.  contains  »  fine  onUection  of  {laint 
inga,  and  b  mnoinided  bgr  baantifal  parks  and 
gardens  laid  mt  on  the  model  erf  those  at  Ver- 
sailles, with  eaeeades.  terraces,  and  summer-tioaBes. 
The  town  «f  IVterhof  ha»  14,298  inhahitaata. 

Peter  Lombard.  See  Lombard. 

Peterloo  Massacre,  .the  name  nopobrly 
given  to  the  dispersal  of  a  latse  meeting  ty  armed 

force  in  St  Peter's  Field,  ^fanchester,  Monday, 
August  1(5,  1819.  The  assenilila;.'!-,  «'oIl•>i^*t ing 
chielly  of  iMnlies  of  openvtivcM  from  dillVriMit  part.n 
of  LanciVHhire,  was  calle<l  to  ('nn!«iilcr  tlie  ([notion 
of  pHrliainentarv  reform,  and  the  ehair,  on  open 
hu.sting.-*,  wa.s  occiipiod  hy  'Orator'  Hunt  (<|.v.). 
The  diMiiersal  took  place  by  order  of  the  nnigi.H- 
trat«i« ;  several  troope  of  hone,  including  the  Man- 
chi^ter  Yeomanry,  being  concemotl  in  the  affair. 
Eleven  persons  (men,  women,  and  children)  were 
killed,  and  aome  800  wonnded.  8t  Peter's  Field  is 
now  the  site  of  the  Pyee-tnide  Hall.    *  Peterloo' 

wax  a  name  suggested  hy  Waterhn). 

Peter  Martyr,  the  patron  .-vaint  of  the  In- 
qniHition,  a  Dominican  of  \"eriina,  wlio,  fi»r  tlie 
severity  with  which  lie  exercise.!  hi»  in<lui^•il^)ria] 
functions,  was  in  1252  ^lain  at  Conio  liy  the  infuri- 
ated (lopnlaoe.  His  death  formed  the  'subject  of  a 
mastenrieee  by  Titiaa,  deatrograd  by  fire  at  Veaiee 
in  1887; 


Peter  Martyr  ( Ital.  Pietro  MnHirt  Vermiglo ), 

Reformer,  whu  liorn  in  Fldrenee,  SeptenilMr  8, 
15(X),  entered  at  sixttwn  the  unler  ui  the  cations 
reguhir  of  St  Augut-tine  at  Fier-nle,  studied  at 
I'a<lua,  and  Iweanie  aliUit  of  Spoleto,  and  later 
prior  of  St  I'eter  ad  .-\rain  near  Naples.  Here 
tie  was  drawn  into  the  doctrines  of  the  lieformen* 
by  the  teaching  of  Juan  Valdes  and  Ochino,  yet 
was  aprH>inted  visitor'general  of  his  onler  in 
1541.  His  rigour  mado  1dm  hateful  to  the  dis- 
solute monks,  and  he  waaMot  to  Lucca  as  prior  of 
San  Frediano,  bat  soon  ha  under  the  suspicions  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  had  to  flee  to  Zuricb  11642). 
At  Strasburg  he  was  welcomed  by  Bucer,  ana  made 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  154"  he  came 
to  England  on  I'ranmer's  invitation,  lectured  at 
Oxford  <ni  1  Corinthians  ami  linnians,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  cdtit mversv  of  the  day. 
Mai\ V  aoo^Msion  <lro\e  liim  hack  tn  nt'^hurg,  now 
grow  n  t<K)  Lutlieran  for  his  tastes,  ami  at  length  in 
1").V)  lie  repaiml  to  Zurich,  where  he  died,  Novem- 
ber 12,  15ti2.  His  admirable  Lod  Commvnes  waa 
printed  at  London  in  1575.  See  tin  etadjT  by  C. 
Schmidt  (Elberfeld,  IR-^S). 

Peter  Martyr  AnKlerlns,  historian,  was 

iMirn  in  14.")9  at  Aron.i,  on  the  Lugo  Ma^rgiore,  of 
an  ancient  family  l>eloii;.;in|,'  to  .\nghera,  otitained 
a  footing  at  the  court  of  Ferilinand  and  Isal^ella  in 
1487,  ami  rose  to  high  eeelesiastical  preferment 
in  Spain.  He  wa.«  ultimately  named  Bishop  of 
Jamaica,  and  ditnl  at  Ciranada  in  1525.  He  wrote 
Pc  Orbe  AWo  ( 1516),  giving  the  first  account  of 
the  discover^'  of  America ;  Dr  I^gatione  BuhylvHtca 
(1516):  amt  Ofnu  EpMolarum  (1530).  See  Ber- 
nays,  Fetnu  Mwrtjfr  AngUrim  umd  aeui.  Opmt 
£>>Mtfolantin  (I860). 

Petersburg,  the  thinl  city  of  Vir;,'iiiia,  nn  the 
south  liank  of  the  Ajuiomatto.x  River,  i.i  mile*  hy 
rail  S,  of  Hiohmond.  The  falls  al>ove  sujiply  water- 
jM>wei  for  foundries,  cotton.  Hour,  and  paoor  mills, 
uii'l  es]K'cially  toliai  ru  fuclnrie)*.  IVtershurL;  i-  a 
^^ell  Imilt  place,  and  contains  a  fine  park.  In  the 
(uiii]<aign  of  1864  Orant,  failing  to  take  Hichmond, 
besieged  Petersburg,  and  was  repulaed  in  aeveral 
attacks  by  (;eneral  Beanragaid,  with  heavy  Ioh. 

Pop.  ( IHW))  22,680. 

Petersburg.  See  St  PETERSBmo. 

PeterJtfleld,  s  market  town  of  Hampshire,  20 
mih-s  NNE.  of  Portsmouth  by  rail.  Till  1832  it 
returned  two  UMOilMim,  and  tlMD  tOl  1888  on*. 
Pop.  1646. 

Peter*8-lCBCe  ideiutriiu  S.  iVfri),  the  name 
given  to  a  mbnte  offered  to  toe  Roman  pontiff  in 
vevermee  of  the  memory  of  St  Peter.   From  an 

early  period  the  Koman  see  had  lieen  richly  en- 
dowed ;  hut  the  first  idea  of  an  annual  tribute 
came  from  Anglo-Saxon  England.  It  is  ascrilied 
hy  some  to  Ina  (721  .\.l>  i.  king  of  Wewscx,  by 
othetx  to  (Mhi  111  Meii'ia,  ami  li\  I.iii;jar<l  to  Alfreil 
the  (Jreat.  It  wii.s  extcndetl  to  In-laiul  hv  Henry 
II.  The  tribute  eonsiste<l  in  the  pavment  of  a  silver 
penny  by  every  family  possessing  fand  or  cattle  of 
the  yearly  value  of  30  pence,  and  it  wa-s  collecte<l 
during  the  five  weeks  tietween  8t  Peter's  and  St 
Paul's  Day  and  August  1.  The  tax,  alao  called 
liome-scok  varied  gfMOly  in  amonnt,  bat  continued 
Ui  In>  |taia  with  intervals  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  Gregory  VIL  it  was  sooght  to  establish 
it  for  France ;  and  traces  of  a  similar  payment 
api«'ar  alsii  in  Peiimark,  Swe<len,  Norway,  and 
I'liluml.  This  triliiiie  ililtered  from  the  iiayiiieiit--  of 
the  fi-uilatory  kin;_'il<ims,  j-ueh  as  Naples,  Aiuu'im, 
ami  England  under  the  reign  oi  .lohn.    The  Iriliuie 

Jira4'tica]ly  ceased  at  the  Reformation.  The  iMi|»e 
laving  sulferetl  a  cunsideralile  diminutiun  ut  his 
own  revenue  since  the  revolution  of  1848,  an  effort 
waa  made  in  aeveral  parta  of  £urope  to  revive  the 
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PETER  THE  HERMIT 


Kynient  of  Peter's- pence,  not  m  a  tribute  hut 
the  collection  of  free-will  ofrerinsa.  In  Konie 
ooontries  it  has  lieen  very  miccesHfoT ;  and'  since 
the  total  annexation  of  tno  Papal  Statw  to  the 
kingdoni  of  Italy  the  tribute  has  been  laixely 
incraMed  in  France,  Belffium,  England,  Mid  In- 
land. In  1877,  on  occasion  of  the  jnUlee  of  PItu 
IX.,  the  imyinent  an»oiinte«l  to  £680,000. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  the  a|>o»tle  of  tlie  first 
crusade,  wa«  of  i^ntle  hirtli,  and  a  native  of 
Amiens,  where  he  was  burn  aliout  the  middle  of 
the  lltb  century.  He  ^«erve(l  some  time  as  a  soldier, 
iHH-niiie  a  monk,  and  in  UMually  said  to  have  matle  a 
iiil<4riiiuiKe  tu  the  Holy  Land  before  1004,  when  he 
oegan  ibe  praafihing  campaign  whieb  was  to  render 
him  funont,  and  IeaT«  mm  a  mark  on  history. 
Bat  it  should  be  noted  that  Hagenmeyer  in  his 
monoRTaph  Peter  der  Eremitet  ( 1880)  denie<i  that 
Peter  wa^  «'Vfr  in  Palestine  till  ho  went  with  the 
crusiaderw,  uinl  asserts  that  the  scheme  of  a  cniwule 
orijjinated  with  the  pope,  not  with  the  hermit. 
The  article  (.'Kl'.s.xnK-S  ^'ives  an  account  of  IiIh 
nreiu'liinj:,  its  re.'<ult'<,  and  of  ])oiir  rett'r'.s  faint 
hearte<l  attenipt  at  destrtion  (luring  the  siege  of 
AntitK'h.  .After  the  end  of  the  cru!«fule  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  founded  a  ninna8t«ry  at  Huy  in  the 
Low  CbVBtries,  where  he  died,  7th  July  111&  His 
remains  were  translate*!  to  Rome  in  Ifi.'M. 

Peter  the  Wild  Boy  wa.s  found  in  July  1724 
in  a  woo<l  near  Hameln  in  Hanover ;  '  lie  wiv*  walk- 
ing on  his  Iian«l8  and  ftH»t,  (■linihin<;  up  trc«'>«  like  a 
squirrel,  and  fccilin;,'  u]>iui  ^la^s  jimi  nios-,  of  tiiM-s.' 
He  wa-s  taken  to  (leorj^e  1.,  lirouj^lit  over  by  him 
to  England  in  1726,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  Dr  Arbutnnut,  who  had  him  ban 
tfaed  *  Peter.'  He  was  fund  of  mvaie,  but  could 
never  be  taught  to  articulate  more  than  '  Ki  Shu,' 
'Qoi  C^'  and  'Horn  Hen,'  for  'King  George,' 
*Qneen  Cuolin^'  and  'Tom  Fen'— the  iMt  a 
Hoitftwdehlre  fcnner  with  whom  he  Bved  after 
1737.  He  would  sometimes  ramble  away,  on  one 
occasion  t»  far  as  Norwich,  so  was  jprovided  with  a 
bras.s  collar  in^crilKMl  '  I'eter  the  Wild  Boy,  Uroati- 
way  Faini,  IJerklianinstead.'  Lord  Monboddo 
\  i'-it''ii  hini  in  17S2,  ana  in  his  Ancient  Mctavhysicji 
lie-^i-rilii's  him  as  only  5  feet  3  iuciie>t  hign,  now 
aUuiit  -»i"verity  years  of  age,  (juite  tame,  tieardetl, 
and  fre.sh  ami  healthy.  But  on  the  farmer'^  death 
Peter  took  to  his  lied,  refused  food,  and  in  a  few 
da,ys  died,  Februaty  17M.  See  Notu  and  Qu€ries 
for  nth  Oetober        and  worka  there  dted. 

Peterwardein.  <me  of  the  strongesl  fortresw?M 
in  the  Austrian  <lominion.H,  is  situated  iti  a  marshy, 
unhi';iltliy  locality  on  the  right  tuink  of  tin-  DanulH*, 
•44  mile^  by  rail  N  W.  of  Itelgraih',  jiinl  is  runneetdl 
with  Neusatz  op|>osite  liy  a  liridge  ut  lio;its*.  Pop. 
of  town,  360.3.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the 
defences,  the  Upper  Fortress,  is  situated  on  a  rock 
of  ser])entine,  w-hich  on  three  sides  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  The  fortress  was  held  by  the 
Turks  from  1526  to  1687.  In  1688  tlie  fortifications 
wen  blown  up  by  the  imperialista,  and  the  town 
was  Boon  after  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Turks  ; 
hot  at  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  ( 1718)  it  remained 
in  the  (ms-iession  of  the  em|X'ror.  Here,  on  10th 
August  1716,  Prince  Eugene  ohlaiued  a  great 
^i(■t^)ry  n\cr  the  Grand  Vizier  Ali.  The  Ilnn- 
ganans  were  comiielled  to  yield  the  fortress  to  the 
Austrians  in  September  IMSl 

Petl«lc.  See  Lkaf. 

P^Ctoa  de  VUlenenTe,  JAnftm,  nproadBent 

figure  in  the  Preneh  Revolution,  was  the  eon  of  a 

prtM-ureur  at  Chartres,  and  was  bom  there  in  I7S3. 

He  wa-s  practising  a.s  an  ailvocate  in  his  native  city 
when  he  wa.H  eli-cteil  in  1789  iti«  deputy  t<j  the  Tins 
f'tiit.  An  anient  republican  ami  lluent  si)eaki  r, 
be  quickly  became  popular,  although  eaaentially 
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windy,  verboee,  and  of  mmlicK^re  understanding. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
and  as  '  Petion  the  Virtttooa '  became  a  great  ally 
of  *  Robespierre  the  Ineormplible.'  He  waa  sent 
along  with  Bamavo  and  Lntoor-Manbomg  to  bring 
back  the  fuj^tive  royal  fanUly  from  Varennes,  and 
in  the  execution  of  this  commission  he  acted  in  a 
brutal  and  unfeeling  manner.  lie  afterwanls  axlvo- 
cate«l  the  dejMwition  of  the  king,  and  the  apjxiint- 
ment  of  a  jKipularly  eleete<l  regt-ncy,  and  along  with 
Kol>o«pierre  nn-eiveil,  .'JOtli  Se|itenil>er  17H1,  the 
linnour^  of  a  civic  crown.  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  Bailly's  stead, 
the  court  favouring  his  election  to  prevent  that  of 
Lafayette.  The  invasion  of  the  'Tuileries  by  tlie 
mob  aixl  the  atrocious  September  massacres  both 
fell  within  bis  year  of  office.  He  became  the  first 
prerident  of  the  Conveotion,  and  was  made  tidien- 
lons  n»  '  roi  PMion '  through  Manuel's  proposal  to 
give  the  president  the  same  authority  as  the  preu- 
dent  of  the  I'nited  Stales.  On  the  triumph  of  the 
Tem>ii-,is  Petion's  jKipularity  decline<l,  and  he 
Citst  in  his  lot  more  and  mtue  witii  tin-  ( iiromli.Ht.^, 
having  Ik'ciihu'  a  linliituf  of  Madame  Uolanil's  stil'iu. 
Like  tiiriu  lir  \  dtfil  at  the  kitig's  trial  for  deutli,  hut 
with  delay  of  e.xecutiim  and  appeal  to  the  jieople. 
He  was  elecletl  to  the  6ret  committ<?e  of  general 
defence  in  March  1793,  and  on  12th  April  heueailed 
the  fatal  becautic  unsnooeesful  attack  on  RoU-s- 
pierre.  Proscribed  among  the  fewenty^two^  on  the 
'id  of  Jnnei,  he  escaped  to  Cnen,  and  on  the  fsflnre 
of  tho  nttempt  to  mnkn  armed  oppoeition  against 
the  Gonvontfon  fled  to  the  Rironde  with  Guadet, 
Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Salle,  and  Louvet,  and  hid  in  a 
grotto  at  St  Emilion.  At  length  thev  were  tracked 
and  "liligeil  to  llee.  Tlie  lM)dies  of  iV'tion  and 
Hu/ot  were  found  in  a  comlield,  partly  devoured 
by  wolves.  They  were  supposed  to  bavn  died  hgr 
their  own  hands. 

His  (Euvrt*  fill  S  toIs.  (17in.M.  See  J.  J.  Regnsolt- 
Warin's  hyp«r-ealogi8tio  life  |171>2);  a  A.  Oaabaa's 
Mtmoirt*  tnf>liU  (18436);  and  C.  Yatsl's  OkorMto 
Corday  el  let  Uirwidin*  (3  voU  1872). 

Petition*  a  supplication  preferred  to  one 
capable  of  grantinf  it.  The  light  of  the  British 
subiect  to  petition  the  sovereign  or  either  House 
of  Parliament  for  the  retlress  of  grievances  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  lta.H  Is-en  exercised  from  very  early  times.  The 
ertilii-st  jrt'titions  were  generally  for  the  redress  of 
[nivate  wrongs,  and  the  mode  of  trying  tliein  was 
judicial  rather  than  legislative.  The  earlier  peti- 
tions were  generally  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Lonls  ;  the  j)ractice  of  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons  first  beeame  fre<iuent  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  Since  the  Hevulution  of  1688  the 
practice  has  been  gradually  introduced  of  petition- 
ing ]>arlianMnt»  not  so  much  for  the  redrsaB  el 
siHi-itic  grieranees,  as  regarding  seneral  qneatioBB 
of  public  policv.  Petitions  must  i»e  in  proper  form 
and  respectful  in  language ;  and  there  an>  cases 
where  ])etitinnH  t<»  the  House  of  Cnmmons  will  only 
he  receive<l  if  recommended  by  the  crown,  as  where 
an  advance  of  public  money,  the  relinijuishment  of 
deltts  line  to  the  crown,  or  compenHiition  for  l<>s.>ies 
out  of  till-  |iulilic  funds  is  prayed  for.  A  iH'litiou 
must,  in  ordinary  ca.ses,  l>e  presented  by  a  memi>er 
of  the  Hoose  to  which  it  is  a<l<lreK.sed.  The  system 
ia,  however,  not  without  it»  dissdvaotages,  as'when 
tlie  attempt  is  made  to  over-iide  Ifae  courts  of  law 
by  popular  agitation— vast  mtmbers  of  petitiona 
l)eing  presented  on  hdialf  of  mnrderen  eon^rieted 
after  fair  trial.  For  election  petitions,  see  Parija- 
MKNT,  Vol.  VII.  p.  776.  "The  monster  Chartist 
|R'tition  of  1H48  clain<e<l  to  War  six  Tuillion  signa- 
tures. In  the  five  ve.nrs  eniling  IM'J  the  ntiml>er 
of  ]>etiti<>ns  j)resenti'il  to  the  llmise  of  ('ommons 
was  7U,U7'i;  in  the  live  yeai«  ending  1»72,  101,673; 
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In  the  70MI  187S-81,  123,870.  In  one  year  ( l«7r.) 
there  were  M  niaiiy  m  20,610,  Mgned  3,068,070 

SerwMis.  Ob  the  other  huid,  the  year  18W  pio- 
aeed  only  ai7  netitloiii. 

In  the  united  Btntea  the  right  of  the  ne^iple  to 
iiotifion  K'l^'Tnnient  w  expreasly  aecareu  by  the 
FiiHt  Ainemlment  of  the  Constitution,  and  is 
thoroughly  int«>rwoven  with  the  i<lea.s  atnl  UKagcH 
of  the  nation — althoii^'h,  diirinj,'  tin'  c<)iitlipt«  on 
Khivt'ry,  it  wnn  loolvcii  that  |"  tilions  ti-liiiiui;  to 
»lav»>rv  or  the  alMtlition  thereof  KhotiM  laiil  on 
the  trt^ile  without  l>einn  iiriiite*!  or  rea<l,  and  finally 
that  8uch  petitions  Hiiould  not  be  reoeiveU  *t  all. 

Petition  of  RlKht,  a  dedumtioa  of  certain 

ri^ht^!  anil  privih'fjes  of  tlie  Ruhject  ohtaine<l  from 
King  ("harlfs  1.  in  his  third  parliament — the  (ir>t 
statutory  rest ri<-l ion  of  tin'  powern  of  the  rrown 
nince  the  aeces-ion  of  llie  Tndor  livniusty.  It  wan 
Ko  oalleil  liecaiise  t  In- ( 'oinmons  stated  their  ;^ri(  v 
anct>H  in  the  ftiriu  of  a  petition,  refuHinj;  to  ae<  ord 
the  HuppHeM  till  its  prayer  was  (rranted.  The 
petition  profc8f)e«  to  he  a  mere  corrolwration  and 
explanation  of  the  ancient  ooiwtitution  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  after  reciting  varioun  Mtatiite*  that 
recognise  tlie  righta  contended  fur,  priya  *that 
no  man  be  emnpelled  to  make  or  vMld  any^  gift, 
loan,  benevdence,  tax,  or  aoeh  lilcedtaige,  witnnut 
common  consent  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  none 
be  called  npon  to  make  answer  for  refiisal  »o  to 
do;  that  freemen  Im'  itiipi i~oiii><l  or  ih'taim-d  urily 
l»y  tlie  law  (<f  the  land,  oi  liy  due  pntee^^  ui 
and  not  l>y  the  kinj;'-^  npeeiai  eomniun'i.  « it  I  out 
any  chnrjje ;  that  iterwons  l>e  not  eoiii|M'llei!  to 
re>-<'ive  soldien*  an<l  mariner?*  into  their  honseH 
against  tiie  laws  and  cUMtomn  of  the  realm  ;  that 
eommisHioriH  for  prooee*lin);  hy  martial  law  l»e  re- 
voke<l.'  The  king  at  first  elnde<l  the  (tetition, 
expreHidng  in  general  terms  his  witth  that  right 
should  be  done  aecording  to  the  l«we,  nod  that  hia 
Buhjecta  ahoold  haire  no  rBaaon  to  eomplain  of 
wnmgs  or  oppreesiom ;  but  at  length,  on  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in^iHting  on  a  fuller  answer, 
he  gave  an  unqualilieil  ti^Hent  on  the  213th  of  .liine 
1628.  The  text  of  the  Petition  will  W-  found  mo^t 
conveniently  in  (!anliner'»  Constitutional  />itr,i 
vientx  of  the  Puritan  Remlution,  ;6'.^S-/;'y  ( 1 8H9 ). 
See  hIho  his  Hixtory  of  England,  vi  274-309. 

PetitI*  Plinclpil  ( '  a  Iwgging  of  the  principle 

or  question*)  ia  the  name  given  in  Logic  to  that 
epecies  of  vidnns  reasoning  in  which  tlie  propixi- 
tion  to  be  pmve<l  is  itself  assumed  in  the  premi««es 
of  the  HyllogiRni 

PetAfl.  SANimlt,  Hun;;Hrian  iMwt,  was  bom  on 
Ist  January  IS'J.'i  the  i*on  of  a  hut<  her.  at  KiM-Ktiriis, 
in  the  county  of  l'e*»fh.  and  after  Hchool-day?»  was 
■occeaalvely  actor.  Hohtier,  and  literary  haek.  Hi-< 
firat  poem,  pnhliHhe«l  in  1H42.  wiui  followed  li\  a 
volume  in  1M4  which  secure^l  liiti  fame  n»  a  \>*tc\.. 
He  diligently  studied  CSenaan,  French,  and  BagliMh. 
traaalatod  shalcesiieare'k  Gortofanw,  but  in  1848 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  revolntionarv  caase, 
writing  nnmerons  jnipular  war  wmgn.  He  fell  in  the 
hattleatSeliiLsshnrgiSev-esxiir  I.  .Sl-t  .Inly  lH4fl;  Imt 
it  waM  long  iH-lieM'd  by  tlie  llutii:ariaiiH  that  he  had 
es»eai)ed,  and  would  reupiiear  His  lyrical  jHu-try 
hreaKH  completely  with  liie  old  ixNlant ie  style  till 
th<  n  in  vogue,  and,  warm  with  human  and  iwitioiuil 
fetding.  tiegan  a  new  e|>och  in  Hungarian  lit«»rature. 
The  lii-Ht  collecte<l  edition  of  hin  iKH*mt*  ap|K-ariHl  in 
1874  :  HeleetiouM  have  been  translated  into  Eaglish 
by  ikiwring  and  other*.  There  ate  Hvea  bjrOpitz 
(isfis)  and  Fischer  (1888). 

Petra  ( the  Greek  equivalent  of  tlio  Heh.  Ski.a. 
both  names  Hignifyintr  '  KiM-k  '),  anciently  the 
stronghold  anii  trea-ure  city  of  the  Nahata-ans 
((|.v /I.  wa.H  situated  in  the  'desert  of  F.ilom '  in 
uurttieru  Arabia,  near  the  points  of  intersection  > 


PETRARCH 


of  great  caravan-routes  from  Palmpa,  Gaza,  Egj  pt, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  fbordaja*  ipamey  from*  we 
Mediterranean  and  five  from  uie  Red  Sea.  It  was 
atiproached  by  a  eliaam  or  rnvine,  which  ia  aone 
p1ace«  is  only  19  feet  wide,  while  the  raeky  walla 
of  red  sandstone  tower  more  than  100  feet  above. 
Ali>ng  this  ravine  are  the  most  fomons  ruin  of 
IVtra,  tlie  Khnsna  or  'treasury  of  rbaraidi,'  and  a 
theatre,  lH)tli  KhaiHMl  out  of  the  milid  walls.  All 
j  along  the  face  of  the  rooks  that  overlook  the 
j  valley  are  rows  of  cave-dwellings  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  atone,  aad  onuunented  with  iaipdea.  The 


Both  Tnnple  at  Petra :  El  Khajmk. 


floor  of  the  valley,  alntnt  t\\o  tnilep  arnw**,  is 
strewn  \\itti  ruins.  The  e;.rli'-^t  name  wa«  prob- 
ahly  Hekein  ;  hence  I'l'lia  hjLs  lieeii  identified  with 
Kadesh    Ilarnea,  juid   a-   llie  e   where  Mose« 

utruck  tlie  riK'k  ho  that  water  tlowed  out.  The 
little  hfreani  that  de.Meends  the  ravine,  flowing 
eaxtwanls,  has  its  origin  in  a  soring  called  at  the 
present  day  the  Fountain  of  Niojtes.  Petra  was 
captnreil  by  the  Romans  in  106  A.D.,  and  thereafter 
decayed,  its  niaee  as  ft  eommereial  centre  bdag 
taken  by  Palmyra  (q.T.y.  Nevertheless  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  aa  a  town;  most  of  the  mined 
e<lifices  lielong  prolmhly  to  the  first  century  of  its 
dei'ay.~It  i«  from  Petra.  and  not  fnun  the  (Jreek 
wonl  /ii  tni,  that  .\rahia  IVtnea  gett>  it-**  name. 

Si'«'  I  I.uyi"  '*.  V'^'ifi/jr  iT h'T/J'trnfinn  { \^7^>)  :  IjiKirde 
anil  Pitiiuit,  vt  r  I'lf  j'lln,  i\KU\  M);  I'ahiii  r,  J>f."  rt  of 
tht  Kx'xini  (  isri  )  ;  .StaiiK  v,  .Sdifu  <,,„l  I'nUMtnr  (I'+tiG); 
itiiil  otlier  works  cited  at  KlioM. 

Petrarch.  Francesco  Fetrarca,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  of  modem  lyric  poets,  was  the 
-on  of  a  Florentine  notary,  Petracco  (diminutive 
of  Peter)  di  Messer  Parenzo,  the  name  of  Francesco 
Fetrarca  by  which  the  poet  ia  Icnowa  being  tlm 
latinised  form  of  Franeeeeo  dl  Petraeeo — vis, 
Franci.»  of  Peter.  Petrarch's  father  was  exiled 
from  Florence  ( I.W2)  along  with  Dante  during  the 
-I  i  iL'u'leH  iK'lween  the  two  factions  of  the  Hianchi 
luiii  Neri.  when  the  latter  j>art\'  ohtained  theui<]'er- 
hand.  He  took  refiigi'  with  hi-  family  in  Are/zo, 
where,  on  the  20th  July  I3t»4.  France(*eo  was  bom. 
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The  poet's  infancy  woa  pawed  in  Tnscany  until 
1312,  when  hi**  fatlior  (IfKTiiiiiird  tu  ^'i>  to  Avij,'noti, 
whither  the  oimtt  \uui  latt^lv  Ixmmi  tiuns 

fiTii  [  TliiTc  anil  in  the  nciffhijouriii;;  Miimll 
toiin  <ij  ('jir|>«'iitra.H  Petrarch's  staili<"H  lM-;.'iin,  mid 
wi-rv  oiiiitimuMi  hitor  at  Montpollier  iiml  i!<>l(><,'?i!i. 
Hin  father  intended  him  to  enter  the  legal  pru- 
feaflion  ;  hut  instead  of  jurisprudence  he  devoteil 
huuaelf  with  enthutiiaimi  to  the  study  of  the  clHwics, 
hb  favoBiite  authors,  on  whose  Nt\-le  he  afterwanU 
•trove  to  model  his  own*  being  Ctoero  end  XisgiL 
It  wan  oaly  later  in  life  that  Ite  tried  to  learn 
Greek,  in  which  he  never  attained  to  any  proficiency. 
After  iiis  father's  death,  whom  hie  brother  did  not 
long  sni  vive,  I't'tran  h  n'tumed  to  Avignon  ( l.tlM). 
As  wa.-*  the  i  ii^toiii  of  the  time,  more  e«|»ecially  at 
the  {>a[ia1  i  i  mt,  he  and  that  brother  (jhi'rari|r>, 
Ijeing  witlioiu  nieans,  Ixwime  ecclesiastics;  Imt 
Fran*-**.-^!'!!  nevi-r  t<xik  holy  ordei^.  His  chief 
source  of  incuiiie  hec^mie  Ihti  small  henehces  c<m- 
ferrod  on  him  by  liis  many  powerful  patrons ;  but 
in  after-life  lie  refused  higher  preferment,  declining 
even  the  mndl'KWveteil  post  of  papal  secretary, 
rather  than comproiuuie  but  indepeodeuce.  Petrarch 
is  reported  to  nave  been  a  luuidaome  young  man 
of  winning  mannerB,  fond  of  rich  clothing  ajid  all 
the  teflnementft  of  coart-life.  It  was  at  this  period 
of  his  life  that  he  first  saw  I^nra,  the  lady  whose 
name  he  was  to  immortalise  in  his  lyrics,  and  who 
insniml  fiim  with  a  pu.ssii>i)  wliich  has  iHM'ome  pro- 
verbial lor  its  constancy  ami  purity.  'rh<»  meeting 
took  place  on  April  8,  KI27,  in  the  cluin  h  of  St 
Clara  at  Avignon.  This  date,  as  well  as  that  of 
Laura's  death  on  the  saine  day  in  the  year  1348, 
stands  recorde<l  by  Petrarch's  own  haiitl  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  his  Virgil,  now  amongst  the  treasures  of 
the  Ambmisian  Ubn»]f  at  Milan.  The  identity  of 
Laaia,  han  bent  a  eabjeet  of  mneh  diacnaaion.  the 
moet  gHMnmlfy  useepted  hypotbeeb  {■  that  of  the 
Abbi  de  Sade.  who  fdentflrad  the  poet's  love,  on 
somewhat  slender  evidence,  with  a  member  of  his 
own  family,  Laure  de  Noves,  marrie«l  in  1325  to 
a  Hugo  de  Sari  I'  :  f*lii>  iH^-ann.'  the  riii>tln'r  of  eleven 
children,  and  died  in  April  l'.HS.  It  wius  also  at 
this  time  that  I'etrareh'*  friendi«lni  1  Ljaii  with 
the  powerful  Hcmmn  family  of  the  Culuniias,  and 
especially  with  Jacopo  ('/olonna,  Bishop  of  Lombez. 

The  dawn  of  the  new  birth  of  letters  and  art 
which  wa-«  to  illmnine  the  following  century  was 
already  altering  the  status  of  the  poet  and  artist, 
and  as  the  fame  of  Petnuvfa's  leamiiig  and  genius 
grew  hia  noiition  beeaoie  ena  of  nnpraeedented 
eonddetatfon.  His  pveeence  at  their  ooorts  was 
competed  for  by  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
the  day,  and  such  was  the  cxcej>tional  iMwitioii  he 
enjoyeil  that  he  has  said  of  himself  that  princes 
ha<l  livwl  with  him.  nni  he  with  princi^.  His 
chief  patrons  were  \'o]h-  (  lenient  \  I.,  the  Km]>ei()r 
Charle*.  IV',,  Kinjj  liolierl  nf  Naples,  i\m  V  i»coiaiA 
of  Milan,  .Iaco[H)  da  Carrarji,  l/ird  of  Pailua,  Azzo 
lia  Curreggio,  fj^ird  of  Parma;  in  Venice  the  senate 
lM'-t<iwetl  a  palace  on  him  in  return  fi)r  liU  promise 
to  leave  that  town  his  library  ;  Florence  ofi'ered 
him  the  restoration  of  the  conhscat«<i  possessions 
of  his  family  if  he  woohi  neide  theie|  and  in 
Arano  the  Imhim  iriieni  be  was  boni  wae  held  as  a 
saactoaiy.  Wlien  wearied  by  court-life  he  sought 
retirement  and  quiet  in  his  country-house  at  Van- 
cluse,  near  Avignon.  TIr>  travelled  rci>eat4'dly  in 
France,  (iemiany.  and  l  landern.  wher»>ver  he  went 
searching  dili;:enily  fur  maniiscripls  i<i  enri<  h  his 
collection.  He  inatle  Mtme  vahiahh'  hn>lio^raphieal 
discoveries,  finding  in  Lie;-'''  t\sn  nesv  orations  of 
Cicero,  in  Verona  a  collection  of  letters  of  the 
.sjnut!  writer,  and  in  Florence*  a  tiien  unknown 
Institution  of  Quintilian's.  in  the  cosmopolitan 
society  of  the  papal  court  Petrarch  becanio  ac- 
qoainted  with  learned  men  of  all  countries,  whom 


he  Interested  in  his  nnwearied  search  for  valuable 

nianu'^'rijitH.  The  example  given  hy  Petrarch  in 
his  loving;  preservation  of  books  pruhahly  ^'Hve  tlie 
lirst  incentive  to  the  collection  of  rnannscripls 
w  ideli  Ixirer'ticli  rich  lniii«  in  the  followiug  century. 
Hnt  the  most  ^dtirious  moment  of  Petrarch's 
houtmred  carwr  when,  invited  by  the  senate 
of  Komeon  Easter  Sunday,  1341,  he  ascendal  the 
Capitol  clad  in  the  robes  of  bis  friend  and  ardent 
admirer,  Koljcrt  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  and 
there,  after  delivering  an  oration  on  poetvy  and  the 
signi6eaao6  of  tlie  umrelt  he  was  crowned  poet- 
laureate  «mid  the  acelamationii  of  thousands. 
After  tbb  pagan  oenunony  he  went  to  leave  his 
crown  on  the  altar  of  St  I'-  *  r\.  In  1353,  after  the 
death  of  his  beloved  I^ura  and  his  friend  Cardinal 
('(donna,  he  left  Avij^non  for  ever.  dis;,;iisted  with 
the  C(»rrupliuli  and  vice  of  tin-  ]iapal  ronrt.  Tlie 
remaining  yeans  of  his  brilliant  life  were  j>a,s><><i  in 
various  towns  of  Northern  Italy,  and  in  tde  retirt> 
ment  of  a  countrj-  house  at  Arquk,  near  I'adua,  the 
only  one  of  his  many  habitations  still  in  exist«nce. 
There,  tnderlv  cared  for  by  his  natural  daughter, 
Franoesea,  and  her  husband,  and  occupied  to  the 
laat  in  hb  favmirite  atndles,  he  quietly  ended  hb 
lUe.  18th  July  1374. 

Petrarch  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  of 
the  great  hninanist-s  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
founder  of  nicxiern  clu-stiic  culture.  His  passionate 
a4lmiration  for  antiquity  and  the  clasi^ic  authors  w  as 
no  longer  that  of  I'anteand  the  earlier  w  rit«;n»,  wlio^e 
eiiiilition  wiis  incorporated  with  the  feelings  and 
needs  (if  their  own  time  and  stam|ted  with  their 
own  individuality.  The  more  contemplative  and 
less  original  mind  of  Petrarch  lent  itself  rather  to 
an  entire  ^»itlld1awal  from  and  disdain  for  all  that 
later  times  had  produced,  and  his  constant  effort 
was  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  modes  of 
tiiooght  aiMl  axpfcseion  of  the  great  Latin  writers. 
He  attained  to  a  surprising  purity  of  style  in  his 
Latin  works,  and  the  admiration  which  these  writ- 
ings oxciteil  in  his  contemporaries  was  boundless. 
I'etmrch  himself  <hietly  founded  his  claim  to 
posthumous  faim-  on  his  ejiic  poem  Africa,  the 
lieni  of  w  hicli  is  .Scipio  .-\fricanus,  and  his  historical 
work  in  prose,  he  \  ins  III  ustnbiu,  a  series  of 
biographies  of  classical  celehniies.  His  other  im- 
portant Latin  works  are  the  ecloguej<  and  epi.-stles 
m  verse ;  and  in  prose  the  dialogues,  /k  (  ontemptH 
Mtimli  and  Stcretitm,  and  the  treatises  De  Utio 
Rdigiosorum  (written  while  visiting  his  brother, 
who  had  ioiiwd  a  CTartbnsian  brotnerhood)  and 
De  Vita  St^Uana  (written  at  Vaaelnse);  and 
particularly  important  for  historical  and  bio- 
graphical jiuriNises  is  the  numerous  collection  of 
h  tii  i>  divideo  into /Viff»i7i«r<«,  Vurittt  Ad  Vetmrtt 
II!  ii\li  rx,  Seniles,  and  Sine  Titttlo. 

I'l'trartdi  w<i>  an  ardent  jiatiiot,  lint  ho  had  little 
priictiial  induence  on  the  ]ioliticjil  life  of  his  time, 
ilis  ideas  wrie  those  of  a  poet,  and  not  of  a 
stat«sman.  However  great  his  merits  as  patriot 
or  student,  his  name  would  be  little  remenibercd 
now  :  it  is  by  his  lyrics  alone  tliat  bis  fame  has 
lastc«l  for  nearly  six  centuries.  His  title-deeds  to 
fame  are  in  iiis  Cmuontere,  in  tlie  stmneb,  madri- 
gals, and  songs  vrrittea  ia  Italian,  almost  all  in- 
spired by  hb  unrequited  passion  for  Laura,  and  in 
which  the  character  of  tiie  man  and  the  reality  of 
a  strong  sentiment  find  their  expression.  The 
history  of  Petraich's  love  pvewmts  few  incidents  ; 
its  entire  interest  is  psyeholo^^'ical.  In  these  [siems 
we  see  the  [licture  of  a  huiiiiut  i»uul  in  all  iln 
ci>ntra<lictions,  pains,  anti  stnigglea.  Such  self- 
analysis  was  unknown  in  me<liieval  writers,  and 
Petrarch  has  therefore  been  called  the  first  modern 
man.  Hb  last  work  was  an  allegorical  poem  in 
'terrine,'  /  Trionji  ('Triumphs'),  also  in  Italian, 
and  b  of  unequal  merit,  the  only  remarkabla 
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piutsa^es  being  tboae  which  refer  to  the  be^ginning 
of  ilw  poet's  knre  ('Trinmph  of  Lovo')  and  to 
LMim%^wth  ('Triumph  of  Death').  F«w  of 
Petrarch's  lyrics  treat  of  other  sabjects,  but 
aiiionffHt  these  few  are  three  of  his  finest  efforts — 
one,  Uie  famous  adilrww  to  his  country  (Italia 
mia),  in  wliicli  lit;  reproache-^  the  Italian  princes 
for  their  <liiiscnt*ionn,  ami  fnr  I'.illiui^  to  tlit'ir  aiil  tlie 
nierwnary  '  Imrliarians '  who  v  t-re  the  ncom^'t-  uf 
Italy,  woi'U  ri'in-atoil  hv  Macliiavelli  in  his  I'nmi-, 
a  century  auii  a  half  lat«r,  and  in  our  own  ilay 
in  the  ntrug^le  for  free«Ioni  from  Austria ;  tin- 
second  {Spirto  Gentil),  which  noine  oonimentat/irs 
conHider  to  be  addressed  to  the  young  Colonna, 
•od  others  to  the  funoua  Ck>U  di  Kienzi,  whose 
wild  attempt  to  raeascitate  the  ancient  forms  of 
imrabUean  goveromeot  in  Rome  had  fired  Fatimieh 
with  enthusiasm;  and  the  third  {O  Atpdttesta  1» 
Ciel  ISf'ifii  t  Bflla  Aiiima),  ad(lre>H4?<l  t«>  lii«  friend 
JapoiHi  C'oloniiti,  to  incite  him  to  join  tlii'  cruwulo 
of  IMiilip  of  France  a;;aiiist  tin-  IVtrarcli 
wa»  in  constant  coiri-wpondcnit'  \sith  his  jiroat 
cont-eniiKirary,  (liovaniii  BiK^fuccio  (Lettrrr  di  Ilor- 
carcio,  ed.  \t\  t"oraj;j;ini,  Florence,  1877),  and 
translated  into  Latin  his  friend's  tale  of  Patient 
Griselda  (D«  ObedUntia  oc  Fide  Uxoria).  Chancer 
allndM  to  this  when  he  segr*  of  hb  Caerl^  Tab  i 


LmmA  St  n^m  afawHtlqr  elerk. 
Htakto  tus  «1m1^  whoM  ffilMniis  smto 


ISI  ItaOlaoriiaitqra 

The  eidlMfe  eenplete  editioD  of  PMiaroh't  world  is 
JVwMiMl  Mrerrta  Open  Omnia  (Basel.  1664.  foL). 
His  ItsliaB  Ijrisi  mm  pohUdied  «  esrlj  ss  1«0  ( VsBise, 
4ta),  sad  Iwve  siaee  gens  throngh  innunsiaUs  sditteas 

with  or  without  cumnientary.  The  mott  reUaUs  ii  that 
of  MarsMid  (PmIua,  1819,  4to);  hia  text  ii  Qted  hjr 
Leopardi  for  hii  important  sdiban  sad  soamsntsry 
(Milan,  1K26),  often  reprinted.  The  letlen  have  been 
edited  by  Fracaaaetti,  and  partly  translated  into  Italian, 
with  a  valuable  oommentary  (Florenoe,  IKSD  (>:i-69). 
S««  the  Abb^  de  Bade.  M<'moin$dt  Petmryue  (17*>4); 
Men«Jr«,  Pttrarque  (1868);  KOMtlag.  Pttmrras  LeUn 
und  Wtrke  { 1878 ) ;  the  Uttle  monomph  by  Henry  llceve 
(1878);  also  Gaspary,  Ilalieiiuchr  LiUratur  (Ii«rlin, 
1885);  Bartoll.  Lutfratura  Italiana  ( Florence,  1884 ) ; 
I>e  Hanctift.  Siaijio  $ul  Prlrttrra  (NaiJefl,  1869);  Zumbon, 
Sfiifiti  $«l  Prtrarca  (Naples.  1«7«);  Voi({t,  Wie^erbe- 
Uhiiii'i  det  clatfitekm  Atlerlhumt  (  Berlin  ;  "id  fld.  18H); 
and  8ynionda,  Heimiuanoe  in  JkUf  (1876-^). 

PetrCt  AO  English  Catholie  family,  deeeended 

from  Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state  in  the 
reicns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Riwanl,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
lietli.  The  most  notable  moinlKT  wa**  E4lward 
Petre  tiu-  Jesuit  (  UiTI-lW),  « ho  sliar«'<l  tin-  cap- 
tivity of  lii-,  kinsman  Lord  IVtre  in  the  Towi-r  in 
connection  with  Oati-M'-*  '  I'opiMh  Plot,'  hut  rolcawcd 
by  Jatnes  II.  hat  in  tiie  Privy-council,  He  wa>» 
abhorred  as  James's  evil  genius,  and  escaping  at 
the  Rsvolation  beeama  raetor  of  St  Omer, 

Petrel  (ProeeUaria),  a  {{enos  of  eea-btrds  of 
the  family  Procellnriida',  which  includes  the  allta- 
trussee,  snearwaterH,  fulmars,  and  petrels  proper, 
and  is  allied  to  the  j^'ulN  (Luridie).  The  true 
petrelH,  of  wliich  tliere  an-  i'i;,'lit«H?n  widely  din- 
trilinted  Npccies,  are  huij;  w  iiiL'eil  birds  of  |Hiwerfiil 
tii;.'lit  ;  ilie  i;(il  i-4  broad  and  of  medium  length  ;  the 
bind  t<H-  in  very  small;  the  <^awH  are  narrow  and 
pointed  ;  the  till  ia  »hort  and  slender,  anil  the 
tube-like  nostrils  are  set  clo»«  together.  They  are 
strictly  ooeaoie.  and  visit  coasts  and  islands  onl;^- 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  lieat-known  species  is 
the  Stormy  Petrel  (/'.  fteitnjira)  or  Mother  Care\-'s 
Chieken  (4. v.).  whkh  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  lark, 
and  b  thesinaliest web-footed  bird  known.  The  hewl 
and  back  are  siM>ty  black,  the  wings  black,  with 
streaks  of  white,  the  under  surface  grayisli  hhick,  ! 
tlie  liill  black,  and  the  feet  n»<idi»h  hi  nun.  I'lie  : 
name  I'vtrel — a  «liniinutive  of  i'eter— refers  to  it>  , 


apparent  walking  on  tha  water,  the  Ugfatnen  of  its 
body  enabling  it  to  akim  up  and  dowo  the  waves, 
even  in  a  storm,  with  onlv  enooj^  motioo  of  the 
wings  to  keep  the  feet  nom  sin  king  under  the 
snrnee.  Beeaoae  of  ita  freqaent  oocnrrenoe  before 
or  durinju:  stonny  weather,  when  the  molluscs  and 
other  aniniala  u|»on  which  it  feed,s  are  driven  t«  the 
surface,  niul  ]lo?^^iil>ly  alsn  because  of  i(«  blarknens, 
it  ia  regardeii  by  sailom  an  a  binl  of  evil  omen. 


Stormy  Petrel  { Proceilaria  ptlaijica\. 

Its  fleah  ia  M  oily  that  tha  Fane  iilaodan,  it  ta 
said,  draw  a  wick  through  the  body  to  make  a 

lamp.    See  Fl'I.MAK 

Petri,  Lai'kknth  s,  Swjvlish  Keformer,  wa>i  Ixirn 
at  Orebro  in  1499,  studiml  under  Luther  at  Witten- 
beru,  WHH  niaile  professor  of  Theologj*  at  l^|)aala, 
ami  in  1531  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  ppaala, 
and  ilied  in  1573.  Along  with  his  brother  Olans 
he  waa  chietly  instrumental  in  eoovertins  Swodstt 
to  the  Befonaed  doetrinee,  and  with  mm  mum- 
intended  the  translation  of  tin  Bible  uto 
Hwetlish  ( 1.541 ),  a  work  that  also  helped  to 
fix  the  language.  — His  brother  OLAt'.s,  born  at 
Orebro  in  1497,  »iie<l  at  Sds  kliolm  in  l.Vi'i,  gaine^l, 
a  few  Years  after  his  return  fnini  Witten- 

l>erg,  ifie  ear  of  Custavnn  \  a.-u.  w  lio  called  him  to 
the  capital  to  j>reach  liie  new  ii<H'trine>i,  and  even- 
tually made  bun  (  1.531 )  cliHiicellor  of  the  kingdom. 
This  post  he  resigned  in  1538,  and  sjient  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  lintt  paitor  of  Hloekholm.  He  was 
a  man  of  bold  temperament,  great  activitv,  and 
|>owerful  eloquenoe,  and  left  several  works,  uieiiid- 
ing  manoiis,  a  mysteiy>play,  hymiiSi  aod  oontro* 
venial  traets. 

Pririe,  (5e<iui.k.  a  learned  Irish  arch.iH>logist, 
wa-s  lK)ra  at  Dublin  in  .lanuarj-  1791),  son  of  a 
|M)rtrait-painter  from  Aberdeen.  He  studied  art, 
and  became  famous  for  his  Irish  landscat>e»,  but 
gave  from  the  beginning  the  half  of  his  heart  to  his 
favourite  study.  In  1828  be  was  set  over  the 
short-lived  antiquarian  and  historical  section  of 
the  Ordnanea  mirvey  of  Irelaad,  and  in  1818  ha 
iiecame  editor  of  the  DitWm  Pennjf  Journal,  He 
was  marie  LL.D.  by  Trinity  Collage,  Dublin,  in 
1.S47.  reccive<l  a  Civil  List  |)ension  or  £300  in  1849, 
and  dieil  .January  17,  IHtMi.  Petrie's  admirable 
Kxsdtf  oil  Iliinnil  Tmnrx  n^ceivetl  the  Irish  Aca- 
demy's pri/i>  ill  Is.'tn.  It  remains  a  work  of  the  very 
greatest  vjilne,  althniigh  all  anti<)Uarie«  do  not 
accept  its  theory  that  the  p)und  low  era  wen'  at 
once  Ijclfries  and  fortalices.  Other  writings  are  an 
Kxmy  on  the  Military  A  rchUectnn  of  Iruand  and 
Hittory  and  Antimutin  of  Tara  MaU.  See  the 
study  by  William  Stokes  (1888). 

Petrle^  W.  M.  FlixdeR-s,  an  arcomplishwl 
Egj-ptologist,  was  bom  in  1853,  and  educated 
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privately.  Hli  t  irln  -  t  oxploratinn^  lx)r«  fruit  in  hi* 
Stone/uiiife  {la&ii,  and  he  next  tnrne<l  bin  attention 
to  the  pymmitlR and  t^-mples  of  >  ;i; i  eh  ( lMM)k,  1H»7 ), 
subsequently,  with  the  aid  »f  the  Egypt  Kxploration 
Fund,  to  the  mounds  of  Said- -the  Scriptnre  Zoar, 
the  forgotten  city  of  Naukrmti»,  Am,  and  Defenneh. 
His  MtmodrM  on  Tauis  (1885-89),  on  Naukratin 
( 1886),  Mid  on  T«l  «l  Ueay.  the  aite  of  Ijichiiih 
(PaleattM  Exnlomitkn  Fnnd,  1S91),  are  examples 

of  the  most  VfUtiaWe  work  i»f  'l-.cir  V:inri, 

PctrlfaetiOilt  si  imme  fiiveii  t<»  oigatiic  remaitiH 
found  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  because  they  aro 
generally  more  or  less  mineralised  or  made  into 
stona  The  wonl  has  fallen  very  much  into  disuM, 
havin^^  gi^en  place  to  the  tenns  Fossil  (q.v.)  and 
Organic  Remains.  Tlie  name  petrifactioa  U  Also 
locMly  ued  of  m  oljeet  whidu  tmai  beiog  evposed 
to  the  aetfoB  of  waj  or  oHMr  water,  beeoines 
covered  with  a  eryatalUiM  depoiit.  8m  {niider 
Fossil )  Fossil  Forests. 

Petro-Alexaildrovsk,  the  nmt  of  admiruH- 
tration  of  the  AmA  Daria  district,  is  little  more 
than  a  fort,  and  ix  situated  on  the  Lower  Am Q- 
Daria  or  Oxns  ( q.v. ),  m  miles  E.  of  Khiva. 

PetrO|^aphv  that  branch  of  geological 
science  whti'h  aoaf?*  witli  rocks  viewe<l  iv*  a;^T^^;,'atot* 
of  miners!  mattor.  It  in  a  study,  tlicrcfore,  whioh 
i.s  rarricil  on  ohielly  in<liM)rH,  its  olijtH't  Ix'iii^  io 
a.'irertain  the  miiierahij^ical  <'om])<)t<ition,  tlie  t«.\turi\ 
iiii'l  otlxT  |ih>sical  chararti'P-.  of  nx'k'<,  for  which 
v.'vrious  appliancett  and  ap|>aratn8  are  required. 
Althongh  (ititnigraphv  is  proiierly  onlv  a  description 
of  rock)*.  It  is  hartlfy  possible  tu  ()e»cribe  rocks 
without  referenee  to  their  geological  relations  and 
■lode  el  origin.  Henco  ^  many  ge^lqgiete  die 
lenii  Petmlo]^  i»  (ireferred  «e  a  name  for  this 
brnnoh  of  their  science,  while  othere  use  r..ithology 
in  a  similar  nense.  For  a  general  account  of  rocKS 
from  the  point  of  view  of  titeir  origin,  reference  may 
\m-  made  to  the  section  I'f  trologj*  nnder  <:k<»loov. 

Petrographerts  arf  hnnlly  yet  agree«l  on  any 
particular  cla-wiricniion  of  r<x'kf»,  not  cfrtJiinly 
from  the  want  of  mat'-rials,  for  a  vimv  larp' 
numlierof  »o-cnlle<l  ntck-species  have  been  descrilteii. 
DM  in  the  case  of  the  crYstaUlua  Igneous  rocks 
ao  many  gradations  exist  Itetween  one  kind  and 
UOtlier  tiiat  the  deKnition  of  rock-spe<'ies  to  often 
Tonr  dittcnlu  A»  careful  descriptioaa  innlti|dy 
•nd  eomtiariwnu  ate  made  it  in  probable  thai  many 
of  the  igneous  rocks  which  flourish  at  present  as 
species  will  come  to  lie  included  as  mere  varieties 
ma  few  well  markt'd  typ*>}<. 

In  examining;  a  nx  k  the  petrf^raphcr  notei^  first 
tho'ie  I'liaracterM  whjrli  can  Im.'  .seen  1)-,  ifii  lull-  1 
^ye  {  utiii  rojiroftir  rhnrivtiTs),  kuc})  a.M  it«  titrnctnrf 
(  whether  rn/xtaHDif,  vitraiux,  rumpaet,  or  rlnxtir, 
iVc ) ;  its  state  of  aggrei^atiun  or  relative  hardness  ; 
its  colour ;  its  composition  ;  and  specific  gravity — 
wbidl  mur  vary  from  0*6  among  tne  hydro-car  Don 
eompeonm  to  .^-l  amon^^  the  baaalts,  the  average 
ape^h!  gkavity  of  rocka  in  general  b«big  aboat  8*5 
or  a  Uttle  mora.  In  tiie  eaae  of  many  eoatae- 
grained  rocks,  esped&lty  those  belonging  to  the 
derivative  division,  it  is  Itardly  requisite  to  go 
Ik-voihI  a  nmoros<-o|>ic  examination,  liut  when  the 
rook  a|i])ear>i  to  Ih-  horno;.'eneous  it  i.>«  necessary  to 
subject  it  to  chwier  scrutiny.  Thin  .sliee?*  are  there- 
fore prepared  for  niierose<»|iic  «tiul>',  atu;r  which  it 
is  iM  (|ij-ritIy  found  tliat  thi«  ajijiArently  smooth 
f:uuip!u:t  niass  turns  imt  to  be  composed  wholly 
or  lar^ly  either  of  cry  ntal  line  or  of  fragmental 
materials.  Even  in  the  ca»e  of  mcks  which  are 
manifestly  cr^-Htalline,  and  the  mineral  ingredients 
of  which  ean  be  determined  macnMoopiciuly.  it  to 
neceeeaiy  that  a  mieroecopic  examination  MUMild 
be  made.  When  this  is  done  the  rock  will  some- 
tbaea  be  shown  to  contain  minute  crystalline 
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granulet*  and  ervNtals,  or  small  quantities  of  non- 
different  iaivd  matt^T  and  >{hi>.s  whieli  quite  e»«'4ii>e 
tlie  uiiawjsisttHi  eye.  The  minut<>  stniptutc  (it  tlie 
various  rock-fomiing  minerals  is  likewiiie  investi 
gated  by  means  of  the  inicro«nope,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  they  may  have  undergone 
since  the  time  of  tbtir  formation  are  carenilly 
studied.  In  thto  ym  much  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  genesto  of  rodca  and  the  changea  wbieb  tbeee 
have  attlMeaiiMitly  eipeiianeed. 

Of  the  nmerab  known  to  eeieaoe  oomparatively 
few  are  rock-formers ;  the  larger  number  of  these 
are  practically  confined  to  the  igneous  and  schis- 
tose rocks,  ver>'  few  entering  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  derivative  cIimw.  The  mineral  oon- 
stituonte  of  the  igneoms  riK'ks  are  (grouped  as 
fxsr-nttal,  nrct^mry  or  adveHMwui,  and  aeeondary. 
The  essential  minerals  are  the  most  important,  as 
it  is  upon  their  preaence  that  the  various  species  of 
rocks  depend.  Aooeaaory  minerala  are  accidental 
ingredients,  the  preaenoe  or  alisence  of  which  does 
not  atfect  the  speoifle  character  of  a  ruck;  if 
sutticiently  piominent  or  remarkable  they  meiely 
give  rise  to  varietiei.   fleeondary  minerala  are  the 

i>rnducts  of  chemical  changes  subHequent  to  the 
ormation  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur — the 
es«(ential  and  accessory  minerals  licing  ///  or 
fi  ifjtiiiil  constituents.  Among  the  more  impurt^uit 
■  Mi;al  minerals  of  ifjui-ons  rocks  are  quartz, 
felspar,  uuplitiline,  leueite,  pyroxene,  hornblende, 
mica,  and  olivine.  All  thene  al»o  occur  as  acces- 
sor)' ingredients,  and  there  are  very  many  other 
adventitiou.H  minerals,  but  only  the  following  need 
be  named—magnetite,  iinienite  (see  Iron  ),  apatite, 
schorl,  titanite  (apbene),  haliyne  (nosean),  zircon, 
&c.  Amongat  the  secondary  mioeiab  and  decurn* 
[Mwition  prodncta  in  igneous  roeks  are  aoartz. 
chalcedony,  C4ilcite,  oxides  of  inm  (see  IRON), 
zeolites,  epidote,  chlorite,  Herpentine,  green-earth, 
&c.  The  cliief  mineral  constituents  of  the  SchU' 
Utue  rocks  are  the  followinj;  ;  <^iartz,  mica,  felspar, 
tale,  ehlorite,  hornblende,  lulinolite  (see  .\m}'HI 
iioi.f:).  omphaeite,  Kmaragdite.  Less  pruniinent  in 
^'redieiit.s  are  anilahisite  and  chiastolite,  stnurolite, 
ottrclite,  kyanite,  magnetite,  i^chorl,  spliene,  epi- 
dote, pyrite,  specular  iron,  &c.  The  d>:>ivatti^ 
rocks  naving  been  fonned  out  of  the  debrto  of  pre* 
existing  rock-mashc><,  whether  igneous,  eehiatoee,  or 
eedimentary.  It  to  obvioae  tliai  they  mnr  contain 
many  of  the  mluerab  already  mentioiwd.  Thua, 
there  -are  eome  aandatonea  composed  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mfca — the  debris  of  granite  or 
^nei.s-s.  Rut  most  of  tin'  i  tinerals  which  aqueous 
HH^kH  have  derived  iiuiu  irvMtalline  i;:neo««  and 
Iiistofte  HK'ks  lire  more  or  It  ;ilu're<i — tlie 
fels|iar«  are  kjujlinjjHMi,  the  riiieH.s  are  retiuoed  to 
noil  elaMtic  scales  or  folia  of  a  dull  K'"*y  colour 
and  much  diminished  lustre,  the  pyroxenes,  amphi- 
boles,  olivine,  &c.  arc  either  nnre<'o^iiisnhIe  or 
repreeented  by  decomposition  products.  Quart/, 
aa  mil^t  have  been  anticipated,  owing  to  its  reMt>«t- 
anee  to  the  ehsmioal  action  of  wateraaditeattmrior 
hardneai,  b  the  meat  eommon  nilnenl  oonetCtneDi 
of  derivative  rocks.  The  clay-rocks  conatot  in  large 
measure  of  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  rarious 
silicates  of  alumina  and  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  of  whieh  i^'in-oua  ami  s,cliLsl<»,se  rocks  are  <m 
largely  comimsed.  The  readily  soluble  and  readily 
precipitate*!  liiiiierals  calotte,  dolomite,  rock-salt, 
and  gypsum  are  also  im^iortant  rock-fomiers  in 
certain  groups  of  derivative  rocks.  As  binding 
roateriaJa  (Le.  the  mineral  cementa  whieh  hold  the 
grains  of  many  sedimentar>'  ns^ks  together)  we 
nave  quartz,  chalcedony,  opal,  tk^,  calcite,  hieina- 
tite,  and  timooite  (aee  IBOX),  dolomite,  nderite, 
Ac  The  rocka  which  are  mainly  oompoeed  of 
organic  debris  necessarily  consist  chiefly  of 
careouB  and  carbonaceous' materials. 
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For  jnirpot»f8  of  description  rocks  may  be  croupe*! 
in  the  three  following  divtttioiu :  (I.)  Igneoun 
Rocks  .  (II.)  DMimttva  Boekit  wd  (ULrSdib- 

to8e  Rocks. 

1.  Igneous  Rockt  — Of  thene  there  are  two 
aeriea— (a)  aytlaUiite  and  (b)JragmeHtiil  or  ekutie. 
The  ojrtitliM  MriM  liMlate  aemi-cnratalUiie  and 
vitreoas  cr  glaiqr  rodu,  aomt  of  toe  more  im- 
portMit  ehanetaii  cf  wUeh  may  be  noted.  The 
vitraow  rocki  omially  eontain  oiyetallitea  and 
nleroUtee,  and  they  often  abow  peilitie  and 
sphemlitic  stnietareii.  Some  raxkiUm  MB  WMy 
porous  and  froth-Hkn  (see  Pvin<A)u  Owers 
are  more  or  1<-hs  honio^'oiuHms,  cloaeljr  MNDpact, 
and  smootli  tike  Iw^ttle  ;:liu*H ;  while  yet  othern 
are  niarke<lly  |)urjih\ ritic,  usually  witli  crystiilH 
of  sanidine  (wee  t klspak ).  Such  vitreouH  rocks 
are  momt  usually  acidic  (i.e.  highly  Hiliceous), 
bat  baaio  glaases  are  alao  known.  The  semi- 
•mtanine  rocka  •!«  contpoeed  of  eryatalline 
minerals  and  gtnsny  matter  in  very  variable  pro- 
portions. The  crystalline  ingredients  often  show 
minnte  inclusions  d  other  numwak  {e»domorj>hji) 
orof  glaae,  &e.,  whMi  have  been  eaauht  up  while 
the  crystal  was  growing  in  its  molten  magma. 
Frequently  also  the  crystals  contain  minute  cavi- 
ties  which  may  l»e  empty  or  fille<l  with  Hotnc  liqni<l 
or  gai*.  The  wholly  crj-Htailine  nvks  contain  of 
coupMi  no  f^la-Ht*  or  non  dilferentiat-(Hi  nuilter.  It  i» 
in  thiH  c\nMt  of  rocks — many  of  wliicli  iire  of  jihi- 
tonic  origin— that  liipiici  caviticH  are  of  iiio>t  ooin- 
nion  (x-curreiK  !•  in  tlio  con.^titiu*nt  minerals.  In 
the  mineral:'  i  !  ini-cryHtalline  and  crystalline 
rocks  which  have  been  erupted  at  or  near  the  sur- 
faoe  liquid  cavities  are  less  common.  In  vitreuuH, 
■emi-ervatalUoe.  and  oyatalUne  roeka  alike  the 
mineral  iagradlnto  are  not  seldom  dtapoaed  in 
Knea  or  baada.  This  is  called  Jluxion  or  Jtuidal 
structore — the  ingredients  having  arraii^f  them 
selves  in  tins  manner  wliile  the  igneous  nwk  was 
fluid  and  in  mot  inn.  Altiioitj.,'h  not  unknou  n  in 
some  IioliMTYstuUini'  rocks,  it  is  a  Htiuitiirr  wliieli 
is  more  elianu't<-ristic  of  tlie  vitreous  and  wnii- 
crystalline  riK-ks  whicli  have  Ikhmi  ]H)ure<l  out  at 
the  earth's  »urfa<^e  a-s  lavas.  The  ap|>eanuice  of 
tiie  oriKiiial  mineral  conHtituents  of  many  igneous 
rocks  fmowH  that  their  cr\  slallisation  cannot  have 
taken  pliu'c  contemuoiam  nusly.  In  most  caMcs  it 
can  be  shown  that  tiiey  belong  to  two  stages  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  rack  of  wnieh  they  form  a  i>Art. 
Thna,  hi  numy  crystalline  and  semi-crystalline  i-orks 
we  readily  aistingnish  a  cr>'stAnine  or  semi-cryx 
talline  gnmnd-ninsH,  wntteied  tliroueh  which  occur 
larger  crj'Htjils,  many  of  wliich  may  W  broken  and 
corrotle<l.  Tlie»e  latter  are  lielieve<l  to  iiave  crys- 
taili-seii  while  the  molten  nw-k  ".-is  still  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  1m_'!()\\  (!!<•  -mi'iui',  .Aftcrwanls, 
when  the  fluid  lujuw  was  ooured  out  at  or  near  the 
surface,  and  coole<l  rapiiily,  the  smaller  minerals 
ami  glitHsy  matter  of  the  ground -mass  were  forme«t. 
Althongli  tliiwe  two  classes  of  minerals  can  be  seen 
OHMt  clearly  in  rocks  of  a  trachytoid  and  por]diy- 
title  aqiaeti  yet  even  in  granitoid  racks  evidence  of 
two stMoes crnatiods of  cooaoUdatitHi  can  often  be 
detected.  Tne  general  diaraeter  of  frsgmental 
igne«iu»  nK-ks  is  discussed  umlcr  Aooi/^MERATE, 
TrFK,  and  IiiNKOt'.s  ItctcKH.  Most  of  the  rocks 
niontion<Ml  in  the  following  taUes  have  separate 

articles  as.signe<l  to  tlieni. 

(it)  Vitreotiit  and  Vryatalliuc  Srrir-it : 

1.  OliTlKK  LAHK  RiKKs:  iiV»ilill«n,  pllrli-tmii'  ( Ntriimiral  i-srie- 
tir»  <if  vilrisiiiK  nK'k!",  M  i«-rl>t«'.  ••ihir'ilitr  r«l;,  |niii;ic<' ), 
pbonolltc,  trachyte,  llpsrlte,  orUiuclMe-purphyry,  quarti- 
porphyry,  ■ysnltSi  gnails. 

t.  PuoiocLASB  Books:  SBdasNs  snd  porpbyrlts,  diorits^ 
bsaslt.  rsMwOl 

S.  PsuTAraom  Roaa:  n<-p)i<'hn'  '  i^>>i'it<-aa>uu. 

4.  OuviVE  Boca  or  PssnxTiTrj* :  pionte,  IherauUte, 
dnnltey  ae. 

%.  ALnaiD  lomoos  Books:  vsiloaa  Mvpsotin*  ro«ks» 


{b)  Ftagmtn^tid  or  Chutie  Seriu: 

Volosnlc  ■(Exloni(t»te,  Tolesiiie  breeds,  XnS;  volcanie  isnd, 
aahca,  dnsi,  bloclu,  IspUli,  sad  baanliSi 

II.  Derivative  Soek$.—A»  water  liia  played  a 
very  prominent  part  in  tiie  ftmnatiaa  of  tais  great 
divisMBO  of  rocks,  these  are  frequently  termed  aaueous 
or  sedimentary.    Such  being  the  origin  of  ny  far 

the  greater  numl>er,  we  find  that  they  generally 
•K'cur  in  layers  or  t>tHl>*,  hence  the  name  by  whicii 
they  are  al«o  widely  ktiown— ir/rfi/i_/r>//  rocks. 
S<»nie  of  the  nK'nil>erM  of  tliis  divisitm,  however,  are 
not  of  aqueous  origin,  while  others  do  not  iKx-ur  in 
beds.  But  they  are  all  alike  in  so  far  as  the 
materials  of  which  they  consist  have  l^ecn  derived 
by  enigene  agenta  frmn  the  degradation  of  pra- 
exisung  rocks,  minerals,  and  oiganle  bodies. 


1.  OsATKL  AKXt  Baw  Rocks:  rock-dsiiris  sad  licseeis:  rsis- 
wMh  and  brick -««rth  ;  Mfl  and  aubsoil ;  ■hlasto  and  gravel, 

conKl'Xiierate  ;  mn<\,  Miidntotip,  and  grit ;  grrywseka. 
3.  Ci.AV  K'KKN  :  kaolin,  pi|irclav,  Itrrclay,  brlck-dsy.  ftlUsr'l 
earth,  boulder-clay  or  till,  l>«iu,  iiiudatone,  ftrfclUseeou* 


SL  OALCAasor*  Rockb  :  llmestcme  and  it»  many  varlrtira 
(mek  14  cslc-iiiit«r,  clialk.  ooUte,  marl,  oural  nx-k,  \c.), 
dolomlM  or  mainmlan  limMtone. 

4.  Isumrrosr.  U^h  ks  :  lSiii"mt<-.  hw  riiatit<>,  spathic  tmn  ore 
(»J>h«-nv»iiliTiN  .  liIiK'klMiHl  in iIj'-  I.  inngiii-tic  Iron  '-r-' 

6.  8lLlclDOt)«  iUH.'K» :  illtcoouii  staler.  Hint  (chert,  horuaton^ 
lydlsa  mmm,  isspv.  te),  tripoUaad  radMaiten  wm, 

&  PHosnunc  hacks  t  bMM-bfMeiss,  Rusno,  eopnHlsa 

7.  CAlil»ojtA(  K<>c«  HfM  Kn  :  \<f»t,  IlKTilt*.  ctial  and  Ita  rarirtiea, 
anihnicit'-,  ■  )»'t r' ■h-mn,  aspluilt. 

8.  OvMsiM  AXU  IIautk  ifKiit  F:  anhy<lrit«,  gypauni,  and  rock- 

III.  SeAitto$e  i^ocXv.— The  more  representative 
rocks  of  this  division  are  more  or  less  cr>'stalline 
and  scbistoae  or  foliated  (see  FoUATlOK).  Some, 
however,  show  faint  tnesB  either  of  enrstalline  or 

foliated  stmetnre ;  while  others,  althougn  distinctly 
crj'stalline,  are  not  schiitoiie.  Again,  some  of  the 
rocks  are  fragmcntal.  with  more  or  less  of  super- 
induceil  cryfttjilline  stnicture.  Many  schistoHo 
nK'ks  are  clearly  of  metamorjtliic  oripn.  They  are 
alter«Hl  igneous  and  derivative  rocka.  The  origin 
of  others  IS  still  obaeam  See  ABgwiBAii  Syami, 
Gekmxjy. 

quartJt-mrk,   quartx-Hrhist    ballrllinta,  achUtoae  eonsloiit«r- 

«?••,  i  liiy  ?«Iati>  anil  its  viiri>  tic<,  i>ti>lljt<%  inica  xchlnt.  tale- 
srlilst.  I  hi  'lit-'-srliiHt.  ainiililtx'li  -rliist  (artliii>lit<--»cliii>l, 
hiitrilili  ii'ii'  w'tii^t  ^,  jiiu'ins,  kTaiiulit*',  ccl<n(it<-,  g»ni<-t  r^ck, 
mart>lt!. 

See  Kutk-y,  The  Stud^  of  RyJcji  (W9);  Hatch, 
Pttrt-l.xjp  (lHt»l);  Cole.  Atd$  in  fynlir.U  Ut'>li>.jy 
(IWl  )  ;  I.M»ulx,  Kinfukruwi  in  du  Uiftrtndthrr  (lfvS«j); 
Kalkowiiky,  KlrmruU  ilrr  LithiJoyir  (IWIJ);  JannettaA 
ItocJit*  (1NS4).  More  advanciKl  works  are  Teall, 
Hntifli  l'ftn»jniiJi>)  (1888);  Foaqiie  snd  Levy,  Mhirr- 
nhxjK  Mirr<M/rtif>hi)iur  (1875»);  Kogeubuitch,  Aliitxh 
tin/iijichr  I'h>iiiufirn})hir  d.  Atiufrnlifit  u.  Otttcine  ( 1885) ; 
Zirkil,  .t/(<ro»t../yi*c4<'  Bftchaffrnheit  d.  Mineralu^  u. 
r/,ji/f(nf  (l,H7;t). 

Pctrolenm  (rock-oil,  from  ]At.pefyra,  'rock.' 
and  oleum,  'oil'),  an  inflammable  liquid,  easenti* 
ally  composed  of  carlmn  and  hydro- 
^n,  which  exudes  from  the  earth 
in  varioos  parts  of  the  world. 

( 1 )  General  HieUny.—lt  is  impossible  to  atate 
when  petroleom  was  Bist  discovered.  In  eooie 
fom  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  uses  of 
mankind  in  the  earliest  periods  known  to  histor}'. 
The  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Rabylnn  indicate  that 
til-'  ;i.-pli;iltii'  iiKirliu  u-nl  fiii  tlicir  walls  and 
Iroiii  a  |>artially  evajwiratcd 
(loul)tlcxs,  from  the  stirin;.'s 
This  is  pnilwihly  tlie 
'slime'  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptun>  (tien. 
XL  3).  Uerodotos  (L  119;  iv.  1»5),  500  B.a. 
writes  ef  the  ^niags  in  the  island  of  Zante,  '  I 
have  myself  seen  pitch  drawn  oat  of  a  lake 
and  from  water  in  Zai^thus, '  &c  Straho  ( x vL  2 ) 
refers  to  the  bitumen  found  in  the  v«Mgr  of 
Jndea.  and  sold  to  the  Eg>  ptiaaa  far  eailMlndog. 


C0V7ri«kt  UMISOJ. 

by  J.  B.  I 
Conway. 
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DiodoroB  de»eribM  the  same  product  obtained 
from  a  lake  in  Sicily  and  sold  for  the  Mine  uses. 
Pliny,  Flatarch,  Aristotle,  and  JoAephna  mention 
the  deposit  in  Albania  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The 
holy  nres  of  Baku  on  the  Caapian  Sea,  wor- 
shipped for  ages  by  the  people  dwelling  near, 
ana  the  goal  of  pilgrimages  even  from  India  (see 
Vigne's  Travela  in  Ccuhmir  and  Little  Thibet), 
have  been  sustained  by  apparently  inexhaustible 
petroleum  stores.  The  North  American  Indians 
collected  what  was  known  as  Seneca  Oil  from 
petroleum  springs,  and  the  indications  are  that 
long  before  them  the  Mound  BuiUlere,  who 
worketl  the  oopj)er- mines  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
lead-mineM  of  Kentucky,  and  the  mica-mines  of 
North  Carolina,  not  only  gathered  the  oil  com- 
ing from  natural  springs  that  aj>i>eared  on  streams, 
but  even  dug  numerous  wells  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Canaila,  and  dippe<i  up  the  oil  that 
flowed  into  them.  Trees  now  growing  in  the 
earth  thrown  out  in  digging  the  wells,  or  in  the 
wells  themselves,  show  that  the  work  was  done 
from  5QQ  to  1000  years  ago. 

(2)  Growth  of  the  Amrricttn  Industry. — But  the 
growth  of  the  American  industry,  whicn  has  given 
the  world  what  can  be  fairly  termed  the  people's 
light,  has  been  within  the  last  lialf  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. From  1850  to  1858  many  experin»ent«  were 
made  with  jietroleutn,  both  in  the  line  of  collecting 
the  crude  article  and  of  refining  it  when  secnre<l, 
but  with  indirt'erent  success.  Among  the  pro- 
moters of  these  eflbrts  was  the  PennKvlvania  Hock- 
oil  Company,  incorporated  in  1854  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  superintendent  of 
this  company,  E.  L.  Drake,  in  1858  started  to 
sink  a  well  in  one  of  the  old  pits  supposeil  to  lie  of 
prehistoric  origin,  near  Titusville  on  Oil  Creek, 
Venango  county,  Pennsylvania.  Water  and  quick- 
sand choking  this  o|>en  well,  he  decided  to  drive 
an  iron  piiie  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  down 
to  the  solid  rock.  On  August  ^  1859,  after  going 
to  a  depth  of  3i  feet,  he  fonnd^at  oil  rose  nearly 
to  the  top  of  his  pipe  at  the  surface  of  the  ^rounu. 
He  had  'struck  oil  !'  In  the  general  excitement 
that  followed  this  successful  venture  wells  were 
sunk  in  great  numbers  along  Oil  Creek,  French 
Creek,  and  the  Alleghany  River.  Adventurers 
and  investors  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  What  was  soon  known  as  the  'oil 
region  was  transformed  from  an  almn«it  unbroken 
forest  into  camps  and  towns  in  which  fortunes 
were  made  in  a  day,  and  often  as  quickly  squan- 
dered. Many  wells  yielded  nothing,  others  lasted 
but  a  short'  time,  while  some  gave  enormous  quan- 
tities of  oil.  But  the  pnxlucing  fields  were,  and 
are  still,  constantly  changing ;  new  ones  being 
discovered,  old  ones  failing.  For  example,  Pitholo 
City,  near  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1865  next 
to  Philadelphia  the  largest'  post-nfHce  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  now  entirely  di8api)eared,  and  the 
site  of  the  city  become  a  farm.  Crude  petroleum 
i.H  at  present  secured  in  many  parts  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  S]>ecial  mention  might  be  made  of 
M'Kean,  Warren,  Elk,  Forrest,  Erie,  Crawfonl, 
Venango,  Clarion,  Butler,  Washington,  and  Greene 
counties.  It  is  also  produced  in  some  parts  of 
other  states— New  York,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
Indiana,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Kentucky,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Texas.  Traices  of  j)etroleum  are  found 
also  in  many  other  of  the  Unite«l  States. 

The  accomiMinying  table  gives  the  production  of 
crude  oil,  the  quantities  delivered  from  the  rettions, 
the  stocks,  and  the  prices  realised  at  the  wells  for 
each  year,  1861  to  1890  inclusive.  The  unit  of 
measnreincnt  of  crude  oil  is  a  barrel  of  42.  gallons. 
The  prices  given  are  for  the  oil  in  bulk.  The 
statistics  on  production,  shipments,  and  stocks 
are  taken  from  the  Derrick  Handbook  ( 1884),  later 


figures  from  the  published  report*  of  the  National 

Transit  Company,  a  corporation  controlling  a 
majority  of  the  pipe  lines  by  which  the  crude  oil 
is  collected  and  transported.  The  prices  given  are 
averages  of  the  published  daily  market  report*. 
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1M4 
18«& 
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1867 
IMS 
184W 
1S70 
1871 
1873 
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1874 
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1877 
1878 
1870 
18S0 
IS8I 
1862 
1883 
1884 
188S 
188« 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 


a.iis.floo 

8.(V^i,iWi< 
2.011.350 
2,  in;,  182 

S,.V.i:,S27 
3.34.1, 

4,lNl.47.'. 

'J.m.m 
a.2:s,07j 

ll.l(>j.n4 
M.1M^.741) 
(l,142.tM0 

ia;oiiTM 

ao,(»c>,7ii> 

24,7S.S,li.'4 
W,ti74,4^ 
a:>,7K0,l<IO 

a4.a.s.'.'.it;<T 

•■'.'I-.. 'jr. 

•2:>.nr,4,H':2 
v'i,siH,u:)7 

17,tlil,.M.l) 
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l.lv'.0,1.33 

a.ioi.wi 

8.242.<>51 
1.842,001 
2,100,13^ 
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ltf.340,021 

•il .'\St> 
■Jl.u.."i.U'4 

■-■ii,:i:i'.',445 

2't.<»'.'7,lUl 
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3II,4<'i.,3!»fl 
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SS4.000 

840,154 

&37.751 

1,174,000  B«t 

1,  <>r),li7 

a,-(x>,63» 
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2,  H-')7,008 
4,307, itO 
S.0tM,4Wi 

ni,i;oti,.n4 

2A.a.H.1.4ll 
.34,!m,147 

3ii,>:--',yi'2 

33.N:t«',l'3l' 
a3.8»j.883 
g».810;g88 
18.fi34.889 
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aoi 

7.85 

s.7i; 

It  XT 

aim 
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iM 
1.78 
1.18 
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2JU 

Llfi 

Jii 
J& 

.83 
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Jl 
J& 
.£! 
.04 
St 


There  are  no  reliable  statistics  showing  the  num- 
ber of  producing  wells  in  existence.  It  is  estimated 
by  tlioee  best  informed  on  the  subject  that  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Pennsvlvania  fields  there 
were  in  1891  between  30,000  and  40.000.  At 
tirHt  the  wells  were  of  no  great  depth,  extending 
down  to  what  waa  teniied  the  first  sand.  After- 
M'ards  wells  were  sunk  to  the  second  and  third 
sands.  The  average  depth  is  from  1600  to  1800 
feet,  the  shallowest  wells  being  alxmt  feet,  the 
deejHJst  aliout  .^MXX)  feet.  Many  wells,  particularly 
when  first  completed,  are  flowing  wells  ;  that  is, 
the  oil  is  force4l  up  through  the  tube  composing 
the  well,  and  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground 
\>ithont  pumping.  This  of  course  indicates  that 
the  oil  in  the  reservoir  below  the  surface  of  tiie 
ground  is  held  under  pressure ;  but  as  an  outlet 
IS  given  for  the  oil  the  pressure  subtddes,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  lift  the  oil  by  pumps.  There 
are  to-day  a  few  flowing  wells  in  America,  but 
practically  all  the  wells  are  pumfted.  (/rode  ]ietro- 
leum  as  it  comes  from  the  ground  varies  in  general 
ap{K'arance  from  a  brigiit  lemon  colour  to  a  greenish 
block,  all  the  intervening  shailes  lieing  found,  and 
in  gravity  ( weight  or  density )  from  3&  of  Beaum^'s 
scale  to  50,  all  the  intermediate  gravities  being 
secured.  The  same  well  will,  at  different  stages  of 
it«  life,  give  oil  of  different  colours  and  gravities,  the 
colour  growing  darker  and  the  gravity  iiea>ier  as  the 
well  grows  older.  There  are  also  some  natural  oils 
as  heavy  aa  2U  Reanm6.  In  1862  Colonel  E.  A. 
Kolierts  secured  a  patent  for  the  use  of  torpedoes 
in  connection  with  oil-wells,  explmlinu  them  in  the 
wells  to  increase  the  supply  of  oil.  It  wa«  found 
that  in  many  cases  dry  wells  couhl  be  made  to 
resume  their  yield,  and  declining  wells  to  continue 
production  for  a  considerable  period  by  being 
shockc<l  with  torpe«loe8. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
growth  of  the  petroleum  industry  is  found  in  the 
devices  for  transportation.  The'  oil  was  at  first 
carted  in  barrels  over  rough  roads  to  the  jwint  of 
consumption  or  of  loading  into  railroad  cars.  The 
wooden  banel  gave  place  to  light  iron  tanks  on 
wheels,  and  the  onlinary  freight  car  for  oil  in 
l>arrels  to  wootlen  tank-cars,  and  these  in  turn  to 
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iron  tank-cars,  aoine  of  which  are  of  8000  pillonn 
capacity.  But  the  pneate»t  advance  was  made 
wnen  pipe  lines  for  the  tnuisportation  of  petroleum 
were  Introdnced.  Samuel  Van  Syckle,  of  Titus- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  put  down  the  first  snooessful 
Um,  extending  fironi  Pifebole  to  Miller's  Fann,  * 
dlstanee  of  loir  nulee.  Tlie  oil  rediyi  b  mm  a 
network  of  pipes.  They  carry  oil  rrora  the  wells 
to  central  ]ioint«  for  stora^  or  for  delivery  to  the 
trnnk  litioK  to  innn|>e(l  to  the  refineries.  Power- 
ful ]iunii>s  luovts  the  uU  rapidly  in  va«t  qtMntities 
for  CT*mt  distances.  There  are  twelve  to  fifteen 
trunlc  lines  of  6-  and  8  inch  pip',  carrying'  the  oil 
from  the  point  of  prtMhiction  to  tlic  rt'liiu-rifs  iiand- 
lin;;  it.  The  most  important  lines  are  known  as 
the  National  Transit  Line,  South -west  Linos,  Macks- 
burg  Line,  Tidewater  Line,  Western  and  Atlantic 
Line.  By  the«e  crude  oil  is  delivered  at  New  York, 
Philadeliihia.  fialtiniorn,  ClevdMid,  BaSalo,  and 
Chicago.  The  total  length  of  these  nudn  Unee  and 
their  several  branches  and  feeders  is  fully  25,000 
miles.  The  American  trade  in  petroleum  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  StAmlanl  Oil  <'orii|Miny. 

(S)  Di/rti/lation  and  rnMiii'tt  x>rured  bif  Dutlil- 
/(i/i'o«.  - -The  main  priMitii  ■  ii  p<f  ileum  is  retine<l 
oil  for  illuniinatin;^'  pnr|)o«e.-..  l.i  secure  this  the 
crude  i)etroleuni  i.s  suhject^^l  to  heat  in  stills  of 
diilVrent  .size!;  and  sluvi>cs.  In  moat  caies  the  still 
used  is  a  horizontal  cylinder,  made  of  iron  or  steel 
plates  i  to  g  inch  thick,  resting  npon,  and  partly 
surrounded  by,  brickwork,  as  in  tbecMoef  orainar>' 
cyliodriaaibmlen.  Alaigee«tleterva|Knii^ewape 
pipe  oarriee  the  vapmte  ever  into  a  long  oondcuns 
ing  pipe  or  worm  inimereed  in  a  vessel  containing 
water  constantly  !>nppUed  to  cool  and  condense  the 
vapours  jm.'i.sin;:  tin  nurh  the  condenser  coil.  The 
first  prtxlucts  of  .li^Liilation  are  the  li^ht  gaseous 
fluids  wliicli  can  In-  coniiens^'tl  only  at  \fry  h»w 
temperatures,  ami  tittiu  kept  in  litjuid  form  only 
under  ])resfu re.  (Jenerally  this  is  not  Rtt«'nipte<I. 
Then  follow  in  order  the  variou.s  naphtiia  and  re- 
fined oil  products,  until  the  residuum  left  in  the 
atiU  repraaenta  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  original 
diaigek  The  jridda  of  the  various  uroduota  varies 
aooominig  to  the  gnde  of  omde  onamd  in  the 
still,  and  also  aomewhat  aecording  to  the  aaMmnts 
of  the  different  piodnete  whioh  uw  manniacturer 
finds  it  most  de«iraMe  to  make.  From  the  different 
IVtinsylvania  nils  the  raii^-e  of  proiluct«  is  as 
follows  :  iSaphtha.s,  H  to  'A)  p<>rcent.;  refined  oils, 
7H  to  70  per  cent. :  residuum,  9  to  5  per  cent. ;  loss, 
ahout  percent.  From  the  nanhtha  many  sjjecial 
priniuctvS  are  made-  ;,'a.solenes  for  lij;htiti;;,  stove- 
ji&phtha  for  cooking,  gHM-naptitha  for  gas-making. 
The  refined  ml  distillate«,  as  they  come  from  the 
still,  are  impregnated  with  tany  matter  and  inflam- 
mable gases,  imparting  a  gieenleh  eohmr  and  an 
offienaive  odour.  To  remove  the  gases  the  distil- 
late it  heated  in  a  etill  worked  entirely  by  steam. 
To  remove  the  eolenr  and  improve  the  edonr  tlie 
distUUte  la  then  traailBned  to  a  large  vertical 
cylinder  with  a  nmical  Imttora,  called  an  agitator, 
where,  by  mean.t  of  an  air-blast,  the  oil  is  thoroughly 
agitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  resulting  in  pre- 
cipitation <pf  nnich  of  thn  objectionable  iiupuriii*«» 
the  n-fnsc  acid.  The  shape  of  the  agitJitor 
mliiiitii  of  tliiti  r<;fui»e  Iteing  drawn  off  to  go  to 
the  Rcid-reatoring  factories  or  to  fertiliser  works. 
The  distillate  ie  then  waehed  with  «oda  or  eome 
other  alkali,  to  nentnllee  any  tnee  of  aeid,  and 
with  water. 

From  the  residuum  left  in  tiieetlll  several  grades 
of  heavy  oila  and  nataffln-wax  aie  obtained  by 

farther  dietillation  In  other  etillt.  The  mb  air 

us<nI  for  lu^ricjitin;,'  pur|>oses,  the  wax  is  used  for 
candles.    The  limits  of  tins  article  will  not  a<lmit 
of  even  parsing  mention  of  tiie  niiinv  other  liy 
product*?  .«K*cuicdl  in  the  way  of  lubricating  oiU, 


gT«a»e«>,  wax,  &c.  It  L<«  nafe  to  say  that  two  han- 
dred  ditTerent  kinds  of  prodw^  are  aecored  from 
crude  uetroleom. 

Whue  the  sale  of  petroleum  products  in  America 
is  veiy  large,  the  exporta  largely  exceed  the  home 
eeenmptioiL  The  Ignrea  below,  whiah  ihow  tb» 
Mtraitenm  ex|Nnted  fnn  the  United  States  ta  tbo 
fiscal  yeara  ending  June  30,  are  taken  from  reports 
of  the  StatiaticaT  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Treasun-  Departnn m  w  \VR.shin|rton.  It  will  lie 
noted  that  trie  total  <  \;Hirt«  for  the  twenty -seven 
years  lsft4  90  have  luii  uit.  J  (o  (1,043,474,435. 
A  larger  percentage  of  the  miueFal-oil  pradttct  of 
the  country  is  exported  than  of  any  other  prednot, 
except  cotton. 
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(4)  Petroleum  in  other  Oomnlriet  fham  M«  UnUed 

States. — There  arc  oil-lields  other  than  tlii»e  in  tbe 
l'nit<Hl  States  pnitiucing  petroleum  in  ronunercial 
miiintiti(«— those  of  Baku,  Burma,  <  'Heia<ia.  ( ialiciji. 
rem,  .liiii.in.  and,  last  to  devplojied,  of  Lan^'kat, 
or  Lnnkhat,  in  SuniHti  r 

The  iiaku  (t|.v. )  lield  yields  immense  ([uantitieH 
of  crude  of  heavy  gravity,  which  on  )>«'iii;;  dis- 
tilled gives  only  a  small  percentage  (23  to  3^2) 
of  burning  oil  of  satisfactory  quality.  However, 
as  the  crude  is  very  cheap,  and  the  balance  of 
the  product  from  diHtillatido  can  be  sold  for  fuel, 
the  refinem  of  the  Rnariaa  erode  have  been  able 
to  eompete  with  other  refinen  for  a  share  of  the 
world's  trade  in  petroleum.  The  petroleum  of 
Canada,  like  that  of  several  fields  in  the  Unit««i 
States,  i>articularly  in  tlie  ^t  ii.  f  Cliio,  is  of  low 
gravity,  'M  to  42  lleaume,  and  iiiu?  a  iPOMiliar  acrid 
and  nauseous  snudl,  on  account  of  tiie  sulphur  it 
contains.  It  is  dillicult  to  n-fine,  but  its  produc- 
tion has  l>een  ft>st*re<l,  and  it  supplies  a  lari;tJ 
demand  tbrougliuut  the  Briti^^h  prtjvinces.  The 
Japan  field  has  been  known  for  many  centuries, 
but  the  cheapnetis  of  the  AmericAn  refined  products 
renders  it  mipnurtieable  for  products  from  the 
Japan  crude  to  oonpete^  Ptaduotion  haa  been 
completely  cheeked. 

(5)  Origin  of  Petroleum.— T\\w  topic  is  tteated 
here  somewhat  out  of  its  natural  order,  not  becatise 
it  is  lackin;;  in  interest,  hut  liecause  so  little  seems 
to  Im-  known  al>out  the  i  hemical  geolojr>-  of  petro- 
leum. There  have  Im-cu  three  le.'wlin;,'  theories 
advanced,  under  some  one  of  wliich  all  of  the 
results  from  ditVereiit  lines  of  invest i^^at ion  can  l>e 
claimed  :  (1)  Petruleuut  ii^  a  distillate  produced  by 
natural  causes  ;  (2)  petroleum  is  indigenous  to  the 
rocks  io  which  it  is  found  ;  (3)  petroleum  is  a  pro- 
duct ef  diemical  action.  A  full  summar>-  of  the 
results  ef  the  investigataeos  under  each  one  of  these 
theories  hi  given  by  Profeeeor  S.  F.  Peckban  in  hia 
rc|)ort  as  8]>ecial  agent  oS  the  United  State*  eenaas 
for  1880.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Pennsyl- 
vania |M.'troieuiii  i.H  of  vegetable  oriigin  and  the 

result  of  di.st illation. 

Se«  B.  Sillimiin.  juii.,  Utj'trt  en  llufk-uit  or  I'<tr-,lcuvi 
IIH.V));  J.  S.  NewWy,  H/^kiJtl*  i>f  Ohu,  (  lS.V,ii;  T. 
.1  Hunt.  ffUtory  of  Petroleum  or  Rort  nl  (  lS»il  ;  KejHjrt 
."'miths'^nimi  Inntitntino) ;  A.  Norman  Tate,  }'rlri>lfuiu 
iin'l  i7<  I'nxiiflf  I  Isi'.K),  MiA  ExamintUion  of  I'ftml'  iitit, 
de.  {  mA) ) ;  Dra]>cr  and  Pmm,  '  History  of'  Petroleum.' 
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aeiemH/U  ^Mmean  (troL  siL  1M»):  A.  0«n«r,  Cb«l» 
Petroleum,  and  other  OiU{lim)  ;S.S.  Hmytm,  Fttnkum 
( 1866  :  39th  CongreM,  Ex.  Doc  51 ) ;  T.  StOTiy  Hvut, 
Geology  of  Petroleum  (1866;  Geological  Rurvey  of 
OkDMU ) ;  Cone  and  Jones,  Petrolia,  a  Brief  Hutiyry  of 
the  Pmn^mmM  Begion  ( 1870 ) ;  C.  F.  Cfa*ndler.  Report 
on  the  Quality  of  Kerosene  Oils  (  1870  ) ;  Report  from  the 
Seieet  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lortti  on  Utr  PrtrtJeum 
AW  (1872)  ;  A.  N.  Le«t,  Petroieum  IHntUlatum  (  1HH4): 
B.  W.  Crew,  Petroleum;  a  F.  Pockb«in'» /i£«por<  for  the 
Tenth  United  Stales  Census  ami  J.  D.  Weeks  h 

for  the  Eleventli  (IMl).  8m  timt  the  mtikim  Fcel, 
Oak  axd  Qa«h^  Om-bwdi^  Natbtba. 

PMratapW*  *  MHM  jrifw  to  tbe  women  of 
the  Fntum  ConuniUM  «f  ll^I,  hemim  they  helped 
to  bum  the  TaUeries,  HAtel-de-Ville,  and  other 
public  bnildingfi  by  pouring  petroleum  on  them. 

Petromy'zoD*  See  Lamprey. 

Petr^Ml*  Ml  ancient  and  elnmay  deacription 
of  piatoL 

PetronliMt  snmamed  'Arbitbr,'  from  hiaaop- 
poned  identity  with  the  Cainn  Petmninn  whom 

Tacitus  calls  '  iirl>it«"r  elfj^ft'itiiP'  Ht  the  court  of 
Nero,  i«  geni'iiiliy  Ix-lii'vi-d  to  1h(  the  author  of  the 
satirical  roinaiK  >  i;  roll.  (  tion  of  satires  of  which 
the  15tli  ami  Uilli  iNHikn  Iulm',  tliou;^ii  in  a  fra^- 
nient4irY  Ktnte,  c<)ine  down  to  nr<.  'I  Ik-  «  <>i  k  sccinw 
to  have  \m^u  a  novelty  in  Latin  literature,  coriHist- 
in^  of  itroMe  and  vcrHe,  and  depicting  the  licentious 
life  in  R<iuthem  Italy  of  the  upjR'r  or  moneyed  claK«. 
Its  artistic  lufril  i-^  ^^'''^U  htreiigth  of  portrayal 
and  colour  tuitifipatiitjt  Zcja.  with  a  vein  of  hnmour 
•a  original  aa  it  la  reflned.  Blldiele^  ita  iateKt 
and  beat  editor  (Berlin,  1883),  and  Ceaareo,  itn 
able  Italian  trannlator  and  critic  ( Florence,  1887 ), 
Kotli  siiiipnrt  the  lon^f-prevalent  view  that  it« 
uutlinr  wivs  no  other  than  the  Petroniuft  above 
referrwl  to— a  pro  consul  of  Hilliyiiia  ainl  aftor- 
wanlM  wnsiil,  a  past  inaster  in  all  the  artt*  of  the 
vdluptuaiy,  tli«'  aiilcr  nnd  altettor  of  Nen*  and  the 
jeunesne  dor^f  of  the  1st  centurj'  in  every  fonii  of 
■enimal  indul;;t'nci-.  The  favour  he  enjoyed  at 
court  arouaed  the  jealooay  of  another  con  lid  ant 
of  the  emperor  N,  Tig^nna,  who  had  influence 
enough  with  their  eonmoD  master  to  procure  hiH 
diagraM  and  baairtinieBtb  He  Itad  proceeded  ax 
far  Ad  Ciiinii-,  when  Nero's  casual  pnaenoe  in  Cam- 

Cia  precipitated  his  determination  to  deatroy 
iself.  True  to  the  cynical  side  of  his  phiIosoj)liy 
hp  net  about  his  suicide  in  the  most  leiHUrt'ly  faNliion, 
»o  to  >:li(lc  out  of  pxintence  'without  indecent 
ha«t«'. '  n*>  oiK'iied  liis  veinw  at  iiit4T\  aiK  ani!  then 
rebundaL,'*-.!  tlieiu,  «iisc(»ur>*in>;  tin'  while  not  on 
immortality  or  the  hollowne^t  of  life,  hut  on  the 
oajreat  of  topict*,  and  listening  to  Hongn  and  >vr.<r 
at  sociH*.  when  not  transacting  boaineaa  or  taking 
a  siesta.  Shortly  before  expiring  lie  drew  up, 
signed,  sealed,  and  sent  to  Nero  a  8nmmar>'  of  the 
tyrants  amoara  and  exoesses,  much  of  which  is 
Muqposed  to  have  been  embodied  in  hia  aatires. 
The  work,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  haa  drawn  around 
it  quite  a  library  of  criticism  and  controversy, 
of  which  Cesareo  gives  an  excellent  rf*itmf, 
whilst  i>romiHin^  a  yet  fuller  tn-atiM'  on  tin'  nuIi 
ject.  In  style  it  n>pre>*entn  the  liinh-walei  mark 
of  silver-age  I<atiniiy.  uliile  lus  m  picture  of  the 
lat  centurj'  on  its  seamiest  side  it  shows  lietter 
than  any  other  how  Christianity  hatl  become  a 
necessity,  if  only  to  save  the  'morality  of  the 
miild. 

PetropaTlOTSlk  a  town  of  Adntie  Rmd^ 

in  the  pro%-ince  of  AkmoHnsk,  on  the  river  Uiini, 

175  rniler,  WN'W.  of  Oin-k.  Pop.  11,406.  It  is 
an  ini|>oitant  military  ntation,  witii  a  fort  founiie<l 
in  1762,  and  has  a  large  tran-it  tra<le. — Petropav 
lovsk  ii4  alao  the  name  of  a  small  port  on  the  east 
coast  of  Ktwdiatka  (q.v.)  with  an  adminible 
harbour. 


PetrVTSk*  a  town  of  Rnsaia,  65  miles  NW.  of 

^^aratov,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Don.    Pop.  I."), 3 16. 

Petrozavodslt,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Onejja,  3(Xi  miles  NE.  of 
St  IVterMburg,  lian  a  cannon  foundry  and  small- 
arms  factor^'  ouilt  in  1774  on  the  site  of  an  iron- 
work atarted  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703.  Pop. 
11,087. 

Pctrns  AlphonNUH.  See  Fablk. 

Pettenkofer*  Max  von,  chemist,  was  born 
near  Neulmrg  on  the  Danube,  8d  I>ecember  1818, 
studied  at  Manich,  Wiirzburg,  and  Giensen,  ana 
in  1H47  lioi  anna  pirofemor  of  Cnemistry  at  Munich. 
He  haa  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  science 
on  snbjeets  as  various  as  gold -refining,  gas-making, 
ventilation,  clothing,  Um  influence  of  soils  on 
health,  epidemics,  and  hygiene  generally.  Hb 
Handbwh  der  Hygieinr  ( IHK2  ft  seq.)  ia  bla  beat* 
known  work.    He  resigiu'<l  in  1K94. 

Pcttlr,  ■T'MfN.  ]iaiiiter,  l«>rn  at  Edinburgh, 
I7th  .Marcli  is^'.i,  was  lirouglit  up  at  East  Linton, 
studiisl  art  at  E<linliurgh,  and  dieu  at  Hastings,  21st 
February  18«3.  *  The  Prison  Pet '  waa  exhimted  at 
Edinburgh  in  1859,  and  '  The  Armourers,'  at  the 
Koyai  Academy  in  ISOa  Bnt  the  first  work  which 
showed  hb  eharaeteriatie  <{naHtiea  of  atnmg  ima- 
ginative ^'rasp  of  his  subject,  effective  composi- 
tion, and  vi<,'orous  treatment  was  the  'Drum-liead 
( 'mil  t  iiiHi  tial  '  (1864).  ,\innii;_'  till-  liuiidrtHls  of 
later  pictun-s,  including  ]»)ri raits,  may  here  only 
\<*'  named  'An  .\rnst  f(ir  Witchcraft'  (Isfifi). 
'.Scene  in  the  T«iniile  (Jardcns"  (  IK71),  '.Juliet  and 
Friar  Laurence'  (Ih74),  '  Tli»)  Death  WaiTant ' 
(1M79),  'The  Vigil  (1HK4).  and  'The  Chieftain's 
Candlesticks'  (1886).  Pettie  waa  elactod  A.ILA. 
in  1H66,  and  U.A.  in  1873. 

Potty,  Sir  William,  a  man  of  singular  versa- 
tility, llest  known  as  a  |M)1itical  economist,  was 
Isirn  at  Uonisey  in  Ham|>shire  on  '2fith  May  16'2.S, 
and  educated  jiartly  at  ("aen,  paitlv  at  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Netherlands,  and  at  I'arit-.  His  ver- 
satility anil  talent  are  eviilence.l  liy  the  positions 
he  successively  held,  and  the  subjects  he  interested 
himself  in  :  he  taught  anatomy  and  chemistry  at 
Oxford  ( Ui48),  and  was  niaile  professor  of  Anatomy 
there  ( 1651 )  -,  waa  praiesMor  of  Music  at  Gresbam 
Collage,  London ;  waa  jdiyaician  to  the  arrov  in 
Ireland  ( 1008),  eseeatedfa  mah  aarvey  of  the  Irish 
lands  forfeited  in  1641,  atarted  ironworks,  lead- 
miiu>s,  sea-fisheries,  and  other  indnstries  on  estates 
lie  I'ought  in  south-west  Ireland  ;  was  secretary 
I  to  Henry  Cromwell  when  he  was  lord-lieutenant  of 
that  island  ;  wiu*  imule  surveyor  general  of  Ireland 
by  Charles  II.,  who  kni^jlited  liim  ;  invent«'d  a  copy- 
ing  nuichiiie  i  Hi  17  :  :niil  a  (inuldr  lMittomi'<l  --l  ii  I'oat 
(1663)  ;  (uid  III  t  ;ul\  life  t<s>k  much  interest  ine*lu- 
cation.  In  ]Mi]itiiMl  economy  he  claims  a  place  as 
one  of  the  most  imimrtant  precursors  ot  Adam 
Smith,  on  the  strengtli  of  his  Treatise  on  Tares  atid 
ContrOmtuma  ( 1668)  and  his  PolUicad  Arithmetic 
( 1001},  the  latter  a  discnadon  of  the  value  of  com- 
pwaov*  atatiatioa.  He  died  in  London  on  16th 
Doeomhcr  1087. 

Potty  Bilg  Offloo«  one  of  the  hranclies  of  (lie 
Court  of  (  liaui-erv,  was  al»olislied  in  hH74,  and  il.s 
duties  were  transferred. 

Petty  Offloen  in  the  Navy  hold  a  similar 
tank  and  position  to  the  non-commissioned  oilicertt 
ill  the  army.  They  are  the  haekbone  of  the  service, 
as  the  efBdeney,  amartnese,  and  morale  of  a  ship's 
company  de|>end  in  no  small  measure  upon  the 
zeal  and  discretion  of  the  |>etty  officers.  They  are 
now  a  most  highly  trained  and  valuable  Inxly  of 
men,  and  all  the  warrant  officers  arc  drawn  from 
their  ranks.  They  are  divide<l  into  four  classes 
via.  chief  petty  uthcers,  1st-  and  2d-cla88  petty 
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officers,  and  leading  seamen — and  into  two 
braaehes,  the  seamen  ajid  tlie  8o-calIed  non-com- 
bataot,  which  latter  includes  the  artificers,  writers, 
An.  A  chief  petty  offioer  can  only  be  disrated  with 
tiM  Baoction  of  the  etminaiMler-in-ebief,  and  in  the 
COM)  of  a  chief  engine-room  artificer  his  disrating 
must  be  specially  reported  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
ha  CM  only  be  reatored  to  hk  rank  by  Adiniral^ 
order.  All  other  petty  offioem  era  M  appoiiitM 
or  di«rat«d  hy  the  captain  of  the  ship,  except  in 
the  case  of  f'unner>'  or  torpedo  instructorB,  who  are 
rated  im  hucIi  for  tlieir  special  qualilicAtionn  in  tlie 
gunnery  and  torjMjdo  schools.  The  pay  of  the 
chief  ot  police  (master-at-annH)  ranged  from  4».  to 
6«.  a  day  ;  that  of  chief  euffine  rooin  artificer  from 
68.  9d.  to  7s.  6d.  a  day,  witli  an  extra  jwuny  for 
each  gnod-coadact  badge ;  a  chief  gunner  or 
torpedo  instructor  receive  4r.  2*\.  a  day,  with  an 
achiitional  penny  for  each  badge,  of  which  he  can 
have  three.  A  latHdam  petty  officer,  if  a  gunnery 
or  torpedo  inatrofltor,  obtuui 9i>  Bd.  aduTtWithan 
extra  penny  for  eadi  badge ;  if  not  ra  fiittnietor, 
but  a  trained  gunner  and  torpedo  man,  3b.  a  day  ; 
a  '2d -class  petty  officer,  if  a  trained  gnnner  and 
torpedo  man,  28.  8d.  a  day,  with  juiy  for  badges; 
while  a  leading  seaman  receives  '2-«.  4d.  if  a  trauied 
man,  with  puv  also  for  hadj^es.  A  leiuling  stoker 
receives  2m.  .'mV  a  dny,  atid  if  a  trained  Uiechanic, 
2s.  8il.  :  a  carp<'tit<-r  s  mate,  4.*<.  tid.  ;  andalrt^dlM 
writer,  5e.    See  Warrant-officbbs. 

Petunia*  a  genus  of  plante  of  the  Mtual 

order  Solaniwea,  nativea  ot  the  warmer  paiti  of 
America.   Tbetf  an  iierhaoooas  plants,  very  nearly 

auieil  to  Tol>acco, 
and  with  a  certain 

siiiiiliirity  to  it  in 
tlie  gi^'ipral  apjtear- 
anoe  of  the  foliage, 
which  has  alno  a 
iK^ht  vi»)cidity,  and 
emits  when  handled 
a  disagreeable  raiell ; 
but  tne  flowers  are 
ver^'  lieautifnl,  and 
varieties  improved 
by  cultivation  are 
amongHt  the  favour- 
ite ornamentjs  of 
Uritish  ^reetihouses 
and  Hower  iHirders. 
The  petutii.u-^,  al 
though  perennial, 
are  very  often  treated 
as  annuals,  sown  on 
a  hotbed  in  spring, 
and  plaated  oat  ui 
•nmmer,  in  which 
way  tkmr  succeed 
very  well  even  in 
Scotland.  They  are 
tall  plants,  with 
branching  weak  stems,  ami  may  rt'iidily  l>e  made 
to   cover   a   trellis.     Though,    when    treated  as 

ffreenliniiHf  plants,  they  Itei-otnt'  half  siirnl)hy,  they 
ive  only  two  or  throe  years.  The  name  ia  from  the 
Brazilian  Petun.  The  first  pilllllllo  wao  iHtraduce<l 
into  Ilritain  in  18.31.  There  are  now  many  garden 
varieties  with  double  flowers,  individnaQy  more 
durahle  than  the  Hingle-flowere<l  kinds. 

Petuntze.   See  Felspar,  Pottery. 

PetWOTtht  a  market-town  of  Suseex,  on  an 
eminence  near  tlie  West  Itotber  Biver,  14  miles 
NNE.  of  Chicbeater.  Petworth  HbUW,  th«  seat 
of  Lvd  LeeoBAeld,  ia  an  ISth-eaataiy  naaoion, 
with  a  Hbo  park  ud  muv  portnuta  and  other 
relics  of  the  Percies  and  Wvndhams.  Pop.  of 
itariah,  2942.   See  F.  U.  Arnold's  Petworth  ( 1864). 
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PeutiuKer,  Conrad  (Ud')  a  >*cholarly 

citizen  of  Augsburg,  and  keeper  of  the  archives. 
He  published  a  series  of  Roman  inscriptionn ;  and 
at  his  death  the  so-called  Tabuln  Peutingeriana 
was  in  his  possession,  in  course  of  being  prepared 
for  pubUeatum.  This  remarkable  Itinerar>-  (q.v.) 
is  really  a  RooMui  map  of  the  military  roads  of^tbe 
3d  omnuy  iLDk,  though  hi*  oopgr  waa  pfobaUy  a 
lath-oantwy  em.  The  doeament  waa  sold  by  hii 
family,  boogfat  by  IMnce  Eugene  in  I7U,  and  is 
now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  It  was 
eilited  and  pubfislie<i  l>v  Scheyb  (17W)»  Maaaort 
(1824),  and  Desjardins  (1869). 

Pevensey.  a  village  of  Sussex,  stands  on  the 
English  ChannoL  IS  mUea  bv  laU  W.  by  S.  of 
Hastings.  The  Romans  hdlt  here  a  eaatle,  whoae 

walls  enclose  a  Norman  keep.  The  church  is  Early 
English.  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Pevensey  Hay.  Pop  nf  ]>arish,  .385.  See 
Lower's  CkromcicM  of  Pevensey  (3d  ed.  1880). 

Pewt  (anoiently  jniei;  Old  Ft.  puy$;  Dutch 
}>uyr«  :  Ij&i.  podium,  'anjrtbing  on  which  to  lean' 
«  Vi/>/iMyer),  enclosed  seats  in  churrhes.  Charcb- 

seats  were  in  use  in  England  some  time  before  the 
llefonnation,  as  in  proved  by  numerous  examples 
still  extant,  the  rnr\  on  some  of  which  is  as 
early  as  the  Decorated  I'eritKl  i.e.  Itefore  1400  A.n. ; 
and  reconis  jis  ohl  em  14;V)  sjteak  of  such  k^&U*  hy 
the  name  of  /»»«■■«.  They  were  originally  lienches, 
osaally  facing  east,  with  partitions  of  wain.Hcoting 
about  three  feet  high,  and  ends  of  the  width  of 
the  seat,  piuieUed  or  carved ;  these  ends  often  rising 
above  the  wafauooting,  and  ending  in  flean<le-lia 
or  '  poppy -heads,*  aa  shown  ia  the  illmtimtbn. 


Pswi^  FrssringtsM  Ohmh, 


The  benches  here  are  in  Pressingfield  Church, 
Harleston,  Suflnik,  and  date  from  the  later  half 
of  the  luth  century.  The  hack  of  the  one  in  the 
engraving  i.s  quite  a  'poor  man's  Ilihle,'  being 
carvetl  with  the  emblems  of  the  Piuwion,  from  the 
cock  crowing  to  the  seaiiile.Hs  coat.  In  later  times 
j>ewsgrew  into  large  and  high  enclosures,  contain 
ing  two  or  more  seats,  linetf  with  baize,  and  fittisl 
with  doors,  desks,  and  oushiooa;  but  these  will  t*mm 
have  all  been  swept  away  In  England  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  restoration  movement  and  of  tlie  Free 
and  Open  Charch  Assoeiation  founded  in  1885  for 
the  aljolition  of rapropriated seats.  Pewswereearly 
assigned  to  parncalar  owners,  hat  at  first  only  to 
the  itatrons  of  elDirches.  .\  canon  maile  at  Exeter, 
in  1287,  rebukes  quarrelling  for  a  seat  in  chtuneh. 
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and  liecrei-;*  that  none  shall  claim  a  seat  as  hU 
owm  except  noblemen  and  the  patmn«.  Gradually, 
however,  tlie  system  of  appropriation  wm  estODded 
to  other  inhabitants  of  tne  parish,  to  the  injury  of 
the  poor,  and  the  ninltiplication  of  dispatea. 

ThelawfllpmiB&cUMid  k  bfteflytbis.  All 
chaidi-Beata  an  aife  the  dlBpoaal  of  til*  oUiop,  and 
mar  he  assigned  by  him,  by  teenlty,  to  peraons 
owning  property  in  the  parish.  Long  occupation 
may  give  an  owner  of  property  a  prescriptive  title 
to  a  pew.  Subject  to  rij;ht*<  ftci)uire<l  by  faculty  or 
^•rescriptinn,  the  clmriliwanlciiH  are  rt>«juire<l  to 
hnd  HeatJ*  for  the  pariHlrioiiers,  according,'  to  their 
iletiree  ;  they  may  a«»inn  a  pew  to  a  parishioner, 
but  the  riirfit  thus  oonforrca  may  at  any  time  \ie 
reotlled.  In  new  i-hurrlu«  pews  may  he  assi^ed 
and  pew-rents  levied  ooder  aevenU  acta  of  oarlia- 
ment.  See  liMk  CUrgf/mm't  MmdbooL  It 
appears  (hat  by  covumm  law  vnry  pariahoner  has 
a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  ebnreh,  awl  the  dmieh- 
wardens  ar«  bound  to  place  each  one  as  beet  they 
can.  The  practice  of  lettinrj  |>ewH,  except  under 
the  chnrch-nnihlinK  netn  or  K|>ecial  local  acts  of 
lianient,  ami,  much  more,  of  selling  them,  has 
n  declartxl  illcpal. 
In  Scotland  pewn  in  the  pari.sli  churcht'H  an> 
asAignc'l  liy  the  Heritors  (q.v.)  to  the  [jiiri.sliionerH, 
who  hav«.>  accordingly  the  preferable  claim  on  them ; 
in  town.**  the  praeuce  is  to  let  them  annually.  As 
is  well  knomi,  pews  in  dissenting  churchee  are 
rented  ft  nwnt  of  revenue  to  sustain  general 
ehttflea.  In  Mmie  parts  of  the  United  States  pe\s » 
in  enuebes  are  n  matter  of  annual  competition, 
and  bring  large  sums.  Latteiljrt  in  England,  tliere 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  injuriously 
exchwivc  character  of  the  'pew  sy^tnii,'  aii<l  in 
many  churches  the  ojien  Meats  or  cliairs  are  un- 
a[>]iri)tiriat«Hl  and  free  to  all.  In  a  ^imhI  many 
UituaiiHtic  churches  the  .-^exes  are  divided,  lu*  in 
Home  conntrv  clnuche!*  Ii.-ih  bet'n  tlie  case  with  tlie 
peasantry  Kince  pre-Iieformatiou  days.  In  the 
Bonuui  Catholic  churchta  €B  dm  CtontinMi  pews 
are  seldom  to  be  seen. 

P^MJt  a  small  mailnfe-town  of  Wiltshire,  in 
n  fertile  vale,  18  miles  E.  of  Devizes  and  7  88W.  of 
Marll)or*>«gh.    Pop.  of  parish,  1895. 

PentfT,  H  roiiunun  and  very  usefol  alloj ol  the 

metaU  tin  and  lead.    See  ALLOY. 

P^xeBaSf  a  town  of  Franee  (dept  HAranlt),  on 
tlM  left  bank  of  the  lim  lUaault,  32  miles  by  rail 
8W.  of  MoBtpelUer.  The  vleinity  produces  excel- 
lent wine,  ami  woollen  and  linen  \'<mk1h  are  manu- 
factum).  Pt^zenas  '\n  one  of  the  ])rinctpal  brandy- 
niarket^i  of  Kurofie.  Here  .Moli^re  WfOta  Xm 
Prfcicuse4  liidirulc^.    Pop.  (m.'W. 

Pfftfers,  hot  sprinppt  in  tiie  cantOBOf  Sfc  Gall, 
Switnrlant^  in  the  deep  and  gloonnr  goige  of  the 
TaaiBa  tomn^  wUdi  loins  the  Rhino  at  Ragatz, 
S|  mike  to  tiie  oortn.  Thojr  were  discovered 
towanls  the  middle  of  the  11th  eentury,  and  have 
l)een  UHeil  ever  since.  Patient**  uned  fonnerly  to 
Ikj  let  down  by  n)i)ex,  hut  they  can  now  appniaeh 
by  a  giKxl  HMwl.  Trie  water  (97"  F.)  is  ciiriiliuMed 
ill  pipest  to  ItaK&tz,  though  there  are  lialh  him.«f« 
( ITiU )  in  the  ravine.  Near  the  villa;fe  of  I'fafei-s 
(pop.  1628),  which  Htands  almve  and  outHide  the 
ravme,  is  a  Benedictine  abbey,  foundeti  in  the  8th 
eentniy,  bat  converted  into  a  lonatio  asyloni  after 
tiediaaolatienin  isn. 

Pfalz*  the  Gennan  name  for  the  Palatiaate(q.v.)i 

FfalxblUV*    ^  PUALSBOUKO. 

PfUAer,  Ida  itUe  Rbybb),  a oelebratad famale 

?:Iobe-trotter,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  October  IS,  1797. 
n  1820  she  married  an  advocate  named  Pfeifler, 

from  whom  ."^he  was  ohli;;o<l  to  obtain  a  neptaration. 
When  she  had  settled  her  two  suns  in  life,  she 
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proceeded  to  gr&tify,  at  the  ago  of  forty-five,  her 
long-cherished  inclination  for  a  Ufs  of  travel  and 
adventure.  Her  lirat  expedition  wis  to  the  Holy 
I^and  in  1842.  She  published  an  aooonnt  of  her 
eastern  rambles  in  tne  following  year,  which,  like 
all  ber  other  workoi  wont  thioi^  many  editions, 
and  was  ttaaslated  Into  Fhndi  and  English.  In 
1845  she  visited  northern  Europe — Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  and  Iceland— ana  recorde<l  her  im- 

JirenKioUH  in  another  lM>ok,  Skaiiditiarieti  mid 
tlnnd  (2  vols.  1846).  ResolvinK  in  184«  on  a 
vi)yai;e  round  the  world,  she  «tarte<l  from  Hamburg 
in  a  Uaiii.sh  brig  for  Brazil.  She  then  Haile<i  round 
Cape  Horn  to  Chili,  tlienoe  aeros.-^  the  Pacific  to 
()taheit«,  China,  and  Calcutta,  traversed  India, 
Persia,  western  Asia,  southern  Russia,  and  Ore^MH*, 
and  re-entered  Vienna  in  1848.  Two  years  later 
she  pnUisbed  a  narrative  of  her  travels  and  adven- 
tures, OBtltled  Eutg  FrautHfakei  ton  din  WOt 
(3  voh.  1800).  Meme  ZwtiU  WOintm  (I8S6) 
descrilies  a  aeoond  journey  round  the  world  from 
Knglantl  by  the  Cape  to  Java,  Borneo,  California, 
Peru,  and  the  United  Stute.H  (IS.".!  54).  In  1856 
she  set  out  on  what  wiw  to  Ixi  her  la«t  exfiedi- 
tion — namely,  to  Ma<laga.<*car.  After  enduring  ter- 
rible hanlsliips,  she  got  away,  and  came  home  to 
VtoBMH-to  die»  Oetobar  S8,  liw. 

Pfleld«rer«  Otto,  a  great  philosophic  theo- 
logian of  Protestant  (Jermany,  was  born  at  Stetten, 
near  Cannstadt  in  Wiirt^Miilteii;,  Se]»teiiilMt  1, 
18.19;  Htudied  under  |{jiur,  at  Tubingen,  frutn  l!ir>7 
till  l**')!,  and  next  paid  a  visit  of  study  to  England 
and  Scotland  ;  l>ecaiiie  pa-stor  at  Heillironn  in  1868, 
and  8Ut>erintendeiit  at  Jena  in  1870,  an  office  which 
in  the  same  year  he  exchanged  for  the  chair  of 
Theolotfv  there.  In  1875  he  wa«  called  to  be  pro- 
fessor m  Systematic  Theology'  at  Berlin.  In  New 
Testament  criticism  PHcidorer  faelongi  to  the 
younger  critical  school  which  baa  grown  Ottt  of 
the  impulse  given  bv  Baor.  Bnt  fie  is  not  the 
lem  an  Independent  thinker,  aente,  suggestive,  and 
profoundly  learned,  and  be  has  made  nis  name  as 
well  known  in  Kngland  and  .America  a.s  in  tier- 
iiiauv  by  a  neries  of  works  which  no  serious  student 
of  philofMiphy  or  tlieoloj;y  i  jui  alford  to  overlook. 
Of  the«e  tlie  chief  are  l>f  Htltquin,  ihr  nV.w«  uiid 
ihri-  Cfxi-hirhtr  ( '2  vols.  IStj9:"'2d  fnl.  IH78):  Der 
PaiUinismm  ( 1H7.H  ;  '2A  o<l,  1890  ;  Kng.  trans.  2  vols. 
1877);  Religionji-philoHophie  auf  ifesrhichtlicher 
CrtttuUnge  (2  vols.  1878;  2d  e»l.  188.}  84 ;  Eng. 
trans.  4  vols.  1886-88);  Zur  reJigiosen  Verstatia- 
igung  ( 1870) :  OruHdriu  d»r  QuriaUiektn  Glauben* 
und  SitUnMuf  (1880  ;  4tli  od.  1888)}  UU  Infivmut 
^  the  ApoMt  Paul  on  (MMimAy,  the  Hibhert 
Lectures  for  1885;  Das  Unekrittentum  (1887); 
The  If'-irlimmtnl  of  Theology  ginrr  Kant  (Lond. 
1890);  and  The  PhUotophy  and  Ikirlnpment  of 
Beli^ion,  the  Clifford  Lectures  for  Ism 

His  brother,  Edmi'nu  Pklkidkhi  li,  txtrn  at  Stet- 
tin 12th  October  184'J,  stmiicd  at  riiltiiigen,  and 
after  a  short  experience  a-s  a  i)a.stor  was  majle  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Kiel  in  1873,  whence  he  was 
ciilleil  to  Tubingen  in  1878.  His  writing  include 
Ntudie-s  on  Leibnitz  ( 1870),  on  Empincism  and 
Scepticism  in  Hume's  Philoeophy  (1874).  modem 
Peesimbm  (1875),  Kantian  eritieism  aaa  English 
philosophy  (18H1),  Arnold  GeuHnx  (1884),  Lotze 
(«d  ed.  1884),  Heraditus  of  Ephesus  (1888),  &c. 

Pforzheim,  the  chief  manufacturing  town  of 
Baden,  stands  at  the  northern  border  of  the  Black 
Forast,  SO  miles  8E.  of  Carlsmhe  by  rail.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  from 
1300  to  156S  the  rssldenoo  of  the  Margraves  of 
Baden-Dnrlaeh,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Keucblin. 
The  town  b  famoos  for  the  mannfaetoie  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  in  which  8000  people  are 
employed,  and  has  further  chemical  and  iron 
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workit,  maduM'allopB,  tanneries,  paper  and  other 
factories.  There  m  a  triule  in  tiinlier,  caltle, 
oraaroentii,  &c.  The  town  w)u»  bumeil  by  the 
French  in  1888.  Pool  ( 1871 )  18.801 ;  ( 1880)  28^ 
Sea  worita  by  Bahl  (4th  «d.  1888)  ud  Niher 

(1884). 

Phifdrns  (or  Ph.khkk,  Hcotinlin;;  to  wmie 
HclioIarH ),  Riillior  of  a  traii.->l)itiitii  of  K-MijiV  falilo;* 
in  Latin  versf,  wfi«,  by  hix  own  iiccount,  a  Mace- 
donian, who  from  his  cliil*lh(Mj<l  wiiM  imbued  with 
Greek  culture.  While  Htilt  young  he  came  to 
Italy,  and  in  Home  or  some  other  city  attended 
achool  where  he  studied  Enniua,  whom  he  q  notes 
in  the  epilogue  to  his  third  book.  From  the  title 
of  the  entire  woric,  Fkmbri  Avgvtti  Liberti  FaMatt 
it  appears  that  firoin  a  dave  he  heeame  the  fraed* 
man  of  Augustus,  either  the  first  of  that  name  or 
Ills  successor  Tiberins.  Under  the  reifni  of  this 
latter  bi>  published  the  first  two  bo<)ks  of  his 
fabh^,  but  \lit^  biting  though  veilwl  allusif)n»  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  (in  lln'  f.ilile  m|  the 
frojr*  ivikinjx  a  king)  ami  t«  his  nlUli^t<'^  Sejanus 
(in  that  of  llie  jay  <lresse<l  in  pcaciK'k's  j)lnma;:t') 
caUMed  biui  to  lie  bated  at  04iurt,  then  accused,  and 
finally  condemned — to  what  punishment  is  un 
knowm.     On  the  death  of  Sejanus  he  reMuniiHl 

Sublication,  and  dedicated  his  third  Ixxik  to  one 
la^chns,  freednuw  of  the  Bmpetor  CImmUim, 
courting  his  proteetion  from  enemiaa  and  aoeiMBin. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  which  the  foorth 
and  fifth  books  lielong.  he  seems  to  have  regained 
liberty  of  jhti  a-s  well  am  of  person.  He  died 
prf)bably  at  an  )wlvanc<Hl  a>;e.  rhnnlrus  wivw  njore 
tluiii  lie  claim?*  to  1h' — a  reproducer  of  ,!^p  ;  he 
inventeil  fabbrs  of  Ins  own,  and  ;,'ave  an  .rlsopic 
tarn  to  contemporary  event."*.  Tliat  the  live  Ijook-s 
traditionally  ascribed  to  him  are  his  cannot  with- 
out large  dednctions  be  maintained— not  a  few  of 
them  may  be  of  the  saine  authorship  as  the  Fabtiia 
Nut-fB  commonly  a^ldetl  as  an  appendix  to  the  five 
booksi  and  fotuul  in  an  anthology  attributed  to 
Nicola  FCrotti,  a  scholar  of  the  15th  century.  The 
merits  of  PhsMrus  are  his  clear  succinct  narrative, 
hiM  pure  Latinity,  and  his  skill  in  veniification. 
The  editions  of  Bentley,  Dressel.  Orelli,  and  tinally 
of  MUller  have  been  ably  gleaned  bv  his  late.-*t  and 
most  helpful  editor  lUniorino  (Turin,  1884). 

Pha^thon  ('the  shining'),  in  the  writings  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  a  frequent  title  of  HeUoa  the 
•■B'god,  and  suhseqnently  employed  aa  his  nanM.— 
Fhaethon,  in  Graek  mythology,  is  also  the  name  of 
a  son  of  HelioiL  famous  for  his  unfortunate  attempt 
to  drive  his  fatlwi's  chariot.  Scarcely  had  the  pre- 
sumptuous youth  seized  the  reins,  wiicn  the  bon*es, 
jxTceivinj;  bis  weakness,  ran  otf,  antl  approaching 
too  iii'ai  tlie  Kaitli,  almont  .set  it  on  tire.  Wlii-re 
tijMtii  tlie  pjirtli  crieil  to  .lupiter  for  help,  anil  Jupiter 
struck  down  i'liaetlion  with  a  tliundi'riMilt  into  the 
Eridunus  or  I'o.  His  sisters,  the  lleliades,  who 
hail  harnessed  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  were  dianged 
into  poplars,  an<l  their  tearn  into  amber. 

Phaiceda>na.  See  Uu'kk«. 

PliaiC'OCyti'M,  the  white  or  oolourlees  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  are  also  called  lencoqrtes.  They 
are  active  ainceboid  celU,  and  engulf  both  nutritive 
and  harmful  particles.  Since  the  rosearrhex  of 
Ifetschnikoff  the  manifold  physiological  import- 
ance of  these  elenents  has  'Wn  increasinsly 
appreelated.  Thus,  it  is  generally  recognised  tn£t 
the  destractioa  of  invading  bacteria  is  due  Ut  the 
health  and  activity  of  the  phagocytes.  See  BiAtoD. 

Phalacrocorax.  See  Coimor.\  nt. 

PhalKMI,  the  liwMBU  gemia  including  Moths 

(q.v.). 

Phalnngcr  { I'h(tl<inrfixtn),  a  p-nns  of  snnill 
arboreal  marsupials,  of  which  many  s)tecieH  are 
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found  in  AnstraHftMd  the  islands  to  the  north  of 
it.  All  the  species  have  long,  prehensile  tails,  and 
many  grasp  tneir  food  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth 
with  the  tofepaws.  Tbey  feed  usually  on  the 
voung  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  tieeo  in  vUeh  they 
live,  Mt  te  captivity  thqr  do  not  lefvae  aaiaal 

Vul|iiiii  i'liril.\ii^cr  iJ'haiaitinMa  vuljuna), 

food.  The  Vulpine  I'lialantrer  (  P.  vulphiti]  very 
common  in  Au-^tralia,  and  is  iis4hI  by  tlie  natives 
for  foo<l.  The  iKirraouse  I'lialanger  ( I',  nmui ), 
which  is  only  six  inches  in  length,  resembles  the 
common  donuoose  in  habits  ana  appearance.  See 
also  ( under  Flying  Animals)  Flitino  PRALAMOn. 
Plia]an<<t^re.  See  ForittKit. 

Phalanx,  the  ancient  Creek  fonuation  for 
heavv  infantry,  wa*  a  series  of  parallel  columns 
standing  close  one  Itehind  the  other,  the  whole 
owin>;  to  its  <le]itli  and  solidity  capable  of  |K>ne 
trating  any  line  of  troops.  The  oldest  phalanx 
was  the  Lacediemonian  or  Spartan,  in  which  the 
soldiers  stoo<l  four,  six,  or,  more  generally,  eight 
deep.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  latest  form, 
was  sixteen  men  deep.  The  arms  of  tlie  men  were 
swords,  shields,  and  long  pikes  or  spears.  The 
heavy-armed  phalanx  was  ordinarily  flanked  by 
peitaatea  or  light  infantrv,  similarly  formed,  who 
nsnally  fought  with  javehns  and  slin;,'-. 

Phalariii«  tyrant  of  .Ajiricentnin.  in  Sicily, 
who  tlourishe<l  alsnit  the  niidalo  of  tlic  tith  cen- 
tury H.c,  was  bom  on  a  small  island  near  ('nidus, 
in  Amu  .Minor,  and  whilst  huilding  a  temple  in  the 
citadel  of  Agrigeotnm  made  himself  master  of  the 
eity.    He  gieafly  embellished  it,  and  extended  his 

Eower  over  1mm  dialriefes  in  Sicily.  But  after 
olduig  power  for  rfxtaen  yeam  he  waa  overthrown, 
for  his  cruelties,  1>y  noble  ntmiliee  of  the  island,  and 
roasted  alive  in  his  own  invention,  the  bnuen  bull. 
The  tradition  points  pmbaMy  to  the  reli^'ious  sacri- 
fice of  human  victims  to  lljuil  or  Mcdocli  (o.v. ). 
Lat^T  aj^cit  represent  Fhalaiis  as  a  humane  ami  en- 
liglitenwl  ruler.  But  the  Us  letters  bearing  his 
name  wereproveil  bv  Bentley  ("[.v. )  in  1697  and  1699 
to  be  spurious,  anif  to  have  been  composed  several 
centuries  after  Phalaris  dieil.  See  Bentley 's  Dim- 
mrtation,  ediUMl  by  W.  Wagner  (Lond.  1883). 

Phalarope  (Phalaropu*),  a  genus  of  wading- 
bii^s  forming  a  sab  family  of  the  Snipes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  hil>e<l  toes,  resembling 
those  of  till'  coot.  Hy  means  of  ilics,.  ihcy  -wini 
well,  wlnle  lliev  can  also  run  swilily  on  slmre. 
There  are  only  three  sjieoie?*,  all  irdiabiting  northern 
re;rions,  and  mi^'rating  .s«mthward  in  winter.  The 
RjMl  nei'ketl  I'lialarojie  (P.  fit^/Hr/ioirux),  a  small 
binl  resembling  a  Siuidpijier  in  ap|>earance,  breeds 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  Gray 
I'hahuope  iP./iUieariiu)  oocasiooally  visits  Britain 
in  the  oonme  of  Itn  mignitian  imther  south. 

PlinllllS.  the  (lriH»k  term  for  the  symbol  of 
j;ciici.iii<)ii  which  fl;.nires  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  most  primitive  neoples,  and  appears  as  a 
sur\'ival  amongst  civilisea  peoples.    At  the  time 
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when  Mythology  (q.v.)  wan  aniverMlly  oonudered 
to  oontain  the  tmching  of  ancient  »a^e»  coached  in 
tlieforai  of  Allegory,  and  everytbinL'  in  mythology 
«M  eoHMdered  to  m  '  qnuboiicAl '  of  8oaie  profound 
tad  hidden  trntb,  phulie  woreliip  wm  uUirally 
«IMeeived  to  cMMMl  Mliit  «Bat«lio  tWthltig  M  lo 
the  myMtety  of  the  tranHnfnion  of  Kf«.  Bot  tills 
view  of  roytholo^iy  U  ilis.'>ipated  by  fin  exiimination 
of  the  manner  ut  life  iin<l  mode  of  tliou^'lii  of  ihune 
savage  peoples  in  wlionv  the  scieutilic  ohncrvcr 
reco^jiii-^e--  prlnutive  itihii.  Tin-  saviip:  left4iM  iint  a 
-|M'  iiiiin,  \,\\\  n  iMcliciil  life,  iind  liin  rit^'j*  fiml 
cerviui>tiie^  are  [jractical.  He  lives  in  the  iiii<ii«t  of 
dangers,  which  as  a  practical  man  he  wishes  to 
Avert ;  he  has  a  variety  of  needs,  which  as  a  practi- 
cal man  he  wishes  to'  satisfy.  Amongst  the  most 
important  of  his  needs  — whetb«r  he  be  in  the  pas- 
toral or  the  agricultural  stage— i»  the  need  of  Irait- 
fnl  flocks,  of  fertile  fields;  Amon^it  llie  mewwwhiah 
he  employed  to  MMJdfs  fsrttlity  wera  some  whfeh  we 
slioalif  <li-Hcriiiiiniit«?  iv*  nidfrieal,  tlioiigh  priihahly  to 
him  tJiey  oriyiually  «eenu«l  t>o  he  not  tniire  wuper- 
natural  or  less  rational  than  plnnghini^'.  Thus,  it 
has  hf-^n  pri>ve<l  to  dornon«tmtion  by  ManiihanU 
that  (11  ■  "t  rhe  lieliefs  iiio-^t  wiilely  spread  anM>n;j>ifc 
primitive  mco  is  the  l«eliet  in  a  spirit  of  vegetatitm. 
The  tree  is  regarded  first  as  liaving  life  like  a  man, 
then  as  being  the  abode  of  a  spirit,  and  finally  the 
spirit  ceases  to  be  pennanently  attai^ied  tO  the  tree. 
The  savage  has  special  means  for  promoting  the 
vigour,  for  preventing  the  decay,  for  averting  the 
diqtleasure  of  IImm ^liita  en  wnon  the  lertUity  of 
hia  crops  depende.  TmeBvarioaaiiMWUiareiunially 
of  the  nature  of  what  lias  bef*n  ttrute*!  *  sympathetic 
magic.'  Even  civilised  man,  if  lie  is  abroad  and  is 
i^'mirant  of  the  langnage  of  the  country,  acts  what 
he  wislica  Uy  have  done.  In  a  tutmewhat  similar 
Way  tiie  8Jiv!i<j;e  performs  or  niiini--  [he  tMi^p 
wliifli  lie  wishes  the  spirit  of  ve^^etatioii,  say,  1<B 
brinj^  ahoiit.  When  he  wishes  a  spirit  to  make  his 
thx-k-i  multiply,  his  'i>yinpatliet>icmagio' inevitably 
takeit  the  fonn  of  a  ritual  which  tonaeeemsolwicene, 
bat  is  to  him  as  harmiees  and  necessary  as  the  act 
of  generation  ItMlf.  Finally,  let  it  l>e  noticetl  that, 
if  oy  'wonhip*  is  meeiit  'adontion,'  then  pbellic 
uravmip  is  vonrown  to  primitive  man  ;  phallie  iftes 
and  phallic  objects  are  but  the  means  by  which, 
accortling  to  his  notions,  he  incites  or  constrains 
the  tpints  to  bring  about  the  results  he  wishes; 
they  are  not  the  symbols  of  any  esoteric  mysteries, 
naltas*  a  geaos  of  fan^  Bee  PuKOt. 

PtuUxboarg*  or  PPAi-ZHrRO,  a  town  of  Imt- 
mine,  stands  on  the  north  west  shoulder  of  the 

VoH;;es,  2.1  miles  XW.  of  Stnushurj;.  It  wiix  fortified 
by  \'aul»an  in  ItiSO  ;  investeii,  hut  not  taken,  by 
the  Allief-  i-i  1^14  I'l  ;  and  l)<>niharile<l  and  taken 
by  the  Germans  iu  lH7(t,  after  which  they  razed 
the  fortitications.  It  was  iIil-  hirthplace  of  Erck- 
mann,  and  is  widely  known  through  L»  Bioctu 
and  otbeis  of  the  Erekmami'Chatriaii  noveh.  Pop. 
36H0. 

Phanariote.  See  Fakariots. 

PhuilcrOKMIlla  ''i  /''''"in-ros,  'manifest,' 
gamos, '  inarria«ro*)Rre  t  liu.-,«;  pliiuUt  which  hciir  How  eix 
and  pnHluce  seeds.  But,  for  the  <lillerences  and  the 
resetnlilances  t«»jw<'Hn  tin'  flowering  and  seeding  of 
Phanerogams  ui  l  :l  i  reiinKliiction  of  Cryptogams, 
see  CbYPTOQAMIA.  ru)WEK,  GYMNOMHERMS,  SkKOi 
The  gnmp  Includes  the  following  sets  of  planto  i  A 
Gjrmnosperms  (q.v.),  with  naked ovuhe  e«ii* 
fne;  B.  Angioaperms  (q.v.),  witii  ovvW  eneloeed 
in  ovariflax  (1)  Monocotyledons  (q.v.),  with  one 
cotyledon— Kg.  lilies,  grasMM,  orchivU  ;  (2)  Dicoty- 
ledons (q.r.)»  with  two  eotyledona-^g.  bnttereups, 
rosos. 

Pharaoh,  the  English  spelling  of  tlie  nam  ' 
given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  raoaanh  mling  in  • 


Egypt  at  the  time,  sometimes  iv-s  if  it  were  a  proper 
name,  though  really  an  official  title  (fron  the 
Egyptian  I'rraa  Off  Pkoitro).  The  greatest  diffi- 
cnltaee  have  been  enooonttted  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  partienlar  noaaidis  who  paee  nnder 
this  name  in  tlie  Scriptures.    See  Egypt. 

Pbnrl>!«e8  (Prr^him,  '  Heparat<^l  "  >,  a  so-called 
'Jewisli  sect,'  more  correctly  l  i  i  rtain  Jewish 
school,  which  urohahly  dat<>i  as  a  distinct  Iwnly 
or  party  from  the  time  of  the  Syrian  trouhles,  and 
whose  cliief  tendency  it  was  to  nvist  ail  Greek  or 
other  foreign  influences  that  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  Hticred  religion  of  their  fathers.  They 
most  empliHtically  took  their  stand  upon  tlie  Law, 
together  with  those  inferenese  drown  from  its 
written  letter  whidi  had,  partly  from  time  Imme- 
ninriii],  lK>en  current  as  a  sacred  tradition  among 
thf  i)eople.  They  originated  as  the  Chasidim  (q.v.  \, 
and  tx'ciime  known  iis  Pharisees  in  the  time  nf 
.loltn  HyrcanuM  {nmi  MAiX'AHKKH).  Friiuipally 
distinguislieil  by  their  most  scrupulons  oliHt^rvance 
of  certain  onlinnncw  relating  to  thing*  cleiui  &ud 
unclean,  tliey  further  adojited  among  tli>'niHelves 
various  degit;es  of  purity,  the  highest  of  which, 
however,  wh«  scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  member 
of  their  oommonity/  For  every  degree'a  special 
course  of  inetmettont  a  solemn  initiation,  and  a 
novitiate  was  neeessiKy ;  aU  of  whieb,  together 
with  a  certain  distinetion  in  drees,  seems  to  have 
been  Imitated  liom  them  by  the  Essenes  (q.v.). 
The  name  ef  PhariBees  or  Perftahim  was  probably 
at  first  bestowed  upon  them  in  derision  hy  the 
Sadducees  or  Zadokites,  the  priestiy  aristocracy 
and  their  party,  who  diflerea  from  them  politi- 
cally, and  to  some  e}kt«nt  also  in  religions  matters. 
The  lMuiris«-es  had  no  articles  of  creed  dillerent  frtim 
the  win»le  ImmIv  of  Jews.  The  Bible,  as  interpreted 
by  the  traditional  Law,  was  their  only  code. 
Obedience  to  this  Law.  strictest  oliservance  of  all 
religious  and  moral  antics,  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  full  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Providence,  firm  belief  in  future  reward 
and  punishment,  ehastityi  meekaeM,  and  forbear- 
ance  thewe  were  the  doetrlnes  tneokated  la  their 
schoola  They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  lees 
than  the  educate<l  part  of  the  people,  who  saw  in 
the  rigid  ailhercnct"  to  the  ancient  religion,  such  as 
it  liiuT  deveio|M}d  itself  in  the  cdui'x*'  of  centuries, 
the  only  means  of  saving  and  preserving  the  com 
iiioiiwealth,  notwith)4tandiug  all  tin  iuternat  and 
external  trouhles.  Hence  tney  wished  the  public 
afTaira,  the  state  an<i  all  ito  political  doings,  to  be 
directed  and  measured  fay  the  standard  of  this  same 
Divine  Law ;  without  any  rnnrd  for  the  priestly 
and  aristoctatie  famlliest  the  Saddnoees  (q.v.),  and 
t  he  heroes  and  sagadoQS  statesmen,  who  had 
brought  tlie  Syrian  wata  to  a  saooearfiu  issue,  and 
had,  by  pmdent  ncgotlationB  with  other  conrts, 
restoreu  the  nation  to  it*  former  greatness.  The 
latter  held  that  religion  and  state  were  two  totally 
different  things;  that  Go<l  liad  gi\en  man  the 

[Kiwer  of  t:i.t.ni;„'  inln  bis  own  hands; 

and  Uiat  it  was  fuulitth  to  wail  for  a  supernatural 
interference,  when  envgy  and  will  ware  all  that 
was  required. 

Naturally  enough,  the  [Ktlitieal  difference 
between  the  two  parties  by  d^rees  grew  into 
a  religions  one.  And  the  more  the  Sadducees 
lost  their  inflMoet  (the  pMtila  siding  with  the 
Pharisees),  the  more  the  itligunis  gnli  most  have 

widened  between  them ;  although  the  divergence 
between  them,  as  far  as  our  authorities  ( Josephus, 
the  New  Testametit,  and  the  Talmud)  go,  d(>e-s 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  wt  L^rave  a  nature  as 
is  often  assumwi.  Thus,  the  rharisee.s  a.ssumed 
the  dogiaa  of  immortality ;  while  the  Saddu 
ees  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  S<'rip 
•  ture  to  warrant  it,  and,  above  all,  that  there 
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was  no  new!  of  any  future  reward.  Wliilo  the 
Pluuiseeit  held  all  the  traditional  ordinancee  in  equal 
fevemice  with  the  Moaaic  institatiomi,  the  Saddu- 
eee<t  rejected,  or  rather  varied  some  of  them  accord- 
ing to  the  traditinnfl  of  their  own  families :  these 
ordiiMiieM  cbtofly  reUitiag  to  priestly  and  aacrificial 
ohwrvuieei,  eartala  law*  of  purity,  and  loiue  part« 
of  the  civil  law.  It  may  perhap*  even  be  aamuned 
(as  by  Oei^r)  that  the  Piiariaees  were  the  repra- 
sentati^'  s  if  i  newer  Halatha,  inspired  by  an 
op))0^itii)n.il  tiiHt  rt>li>;iouH  and  national  im^l  which 
carrif'd  Ihcm  far  iK-yond  the  original  l)<)undari**n. 
Certain  other  legal  dilferenceii  lietween  the  two 
]>artio!<,  such  aft  the  application  of  the  iaw^  of 
inheritance  to  daaghtera,  or  of  the  mponsibilitv  of 
the  master  for  his  servants,  are  nothing  more  tnan 
political  par^-views  in  a  reli^oua  mask,  which  were 
meant  to  meet  certain  (tpeeial  isolated  cases  only. 
In  greneral  the  Phariaew  handled  justice  in  a  much 
milaer  manner  thaii  thair  aniaf!cwii«ts,'who  took 
their  stand  upon  the  rigid  letter,  and  would  hear  of 
no  mercy  where  a  violation  of  tne  code  was  clearly 
nia*Io  out.  (Mit  of  till'  midst  of  the  Pharisees  rose 
the  jj:reat  doctors  anci  masters  of  the  Law  (Heb. 
ahofrnin ;  tin  nomodidaskaloi,  '  teacher*  of  the 
law,'  usually  rendered  '  scrilx'i* " ),  and  to  them  were 
entnisted  by  the  later  ru  '  the  most  important 
oflices.  The  Kreatent  iiu.scunception  has  prevailed 
even  among  scliolara  respecting  this  patriotic,  pious, 
leame«l,  and  national  party  of  progress.  That 
there  were  among  them  those  who  were  a  disfpace 
to  their  party  none  knew  better  than  the  Pharisees 
themaelvea;  and,  to  faitterer  woida  than  were  ever 
oaed  bar  caudal  and  Hie  apoellM.  the  Talmud  oaati- 
gatea  ontaln  ftmatieal  member*  of  their  own 
cnmnuinity  aw  the  'plague  of  PharlKaism. *  Pliari 
sai^ni  from  which  ^'nidually  branche<l  otl  the  wild 
ileinocraticjil  party  of  '  Zealot<«  *  ( /C'i««/trWi )  in  the 
revolution  of  liar  Cochha  (i|.v.) — has,  from  the 
final  destruction  of  the  n hji i imn  v,  alth  to  tliis  day, 
remained  the  principal  lepreHenuitive  of  Judaism 
as  a  creed. 

See  Jkws,  Tauiod;  Bohiiiw'a  Miitorp  qf  the  Je»ith 
PeopU  in  tht  Tim  <//mw  dlfwl         tnaa  0  vob. 

I'huriunfopiPia.  This  term  has  been  applied 
to  %ariuuH  works,  consisting  for  the  moot  part  of 
( 1  )  a  li«*t  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
whetli-  r  iniiilf  Ml  ■i:iijKiuiid,  with  their  characters, 
tlieir  iiiotlcs  of  jtreparat ion,  and  the  tests  for  the 
determination  of  their  purity  ;  and  (2)  a  collection 
of  approved  receipts  or  prescriptions,  together  with 
the  processes  for  prepanng  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  Almost  every  civilised  eountiy  of  import- 
ance has  its  national  pharmocopatin ;  those  oi  the 
United  Sutes  (6tb  ed.  1883  K  Oemanr  (3d  ed. 
1890 ),  and  France  detenrlng  apodal  mennon.  The 
earliest  pliarmaco|Kcias  were  prepared  by  the  Aralie 
from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century,  and  subsequently 
by  the  medical  school  of  Salerno.  The  first  phar 
niacopwia  published  under  authority  ap|H^'ar>i  to 
have  been  that  of  Nuremi"  i-  in  tin'  ,  i  ir  1W2. 
Valerius  Cordus,  afterwards  prut»«N»ur  at  Wilten- 
l>er<,'  hut  then  a  student,  showeil  a  collect  ion  of 
medical  receipts,  which  ho  haii  selectetl  from  the 
work-s  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  to  the  i<hy>^i 
cians  of  Nuremberg.  The  latter  were  so  struck 
with  iUt  value  that  they  urged  him  to  print  it 
f<»r  the  benefit  of  the  apotheeatiea,  and  obtained 
for  his  work  tiie  mumuob  of  the  eity  eonncil. 
Before  this  time  the  hooice  chiefly  in  use  amongst 
apothecaries  were  the  treatises :  On  Simjtles  oy 
Avicenna  and  Serapion ;  the  T.ihrr  Si  n'iforit  of 
Balchfisiin  hen  .Mx'mzerim;  and  tiic  Axtidntnrium 
of  Niciiluii'-  I"  S  uoino,  arranjjed  nlphahetically. 
This  work  was  eomuiunly  called  Nirolam  Magntu, 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  alMiiigmant  known  as 
Jfieotuui  Parvut. 


FUABMAOY 


Confininf^  our  remarks  to  the  British  Pliarma- 
oo|Keiaa,  we  may  notice  that  the  iirst  edition  of 
the  London  Pliannacopoeia  (or,  more  correctly 
sneaking,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London 
College  of  Phvricians)  appeare<l  in  1618,  and  wa» 
chiefly  iooiideo  en  theworiiaof  MemeaindNkMlaus 
do  Saiemoi.  Snceaarfve  editionB  appealed  in  ltt7, 
1«86,  1650,  1897.  1721,  1748,  178771809.  1824,  1838, 
and  1H51,  and  form  an  important  contribution  to 
the  hist  ,r\  <if  rhe  progre.sh  of  plmmiacy  and  thera- 
pentics  diirinx  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
The  nature  and  the  nunil>er  of  the  infrre<lienta  that 
entertNl  into  the  comi«>sit inn  of  many  of  the 
pharmaceutical  ]ireparations  of  the  17th  and  l«th 
oeoturies  would  a«t4>nii»h  iiiiMt  of  the  practitioners 
and  patients  of  the  present  day.  In  the  earlier 
editions  we  find  enumerated  earthworms,  snails, 
wood-lice,  frogs,  toads,  puppy  dogs,  foxes  ( '  a  fat 
fox  of  middle  age,  if  yon  can  get  such  a  one'),  the 
skull  of  a  man  who  had  been  muged,  the  Uood  of 
tlie  cat,  the  urine  and  excrements  of  various 
animals,  &c  ;  and  electuaries  were  ordered,  con- 
taining' 80,  62,  ajid  in  one  in^taru MmiIuoIus,  his 
tJrcat  Antidote  against  T'o!?^<  ri  Jin  i  !  '<^rdenee-  124 
different  ingredients. 

The  Kdinbur^h  FiianitacojHi  ia  is  more  modern 
tli;i}i  ihe  London,  the  first  e<iition  having  ajipeared 
in  1699 ;  while  tiie  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  doe»  not 
date  further  back  than  1807.  The  latest  editions 
of  these  works  appeared  in  the  years  1841  and  18S0 
respectively. 

Until  the  Medical  Act  passed  in  1858,  the  right 
of  publishing  the  i>harmacop<eia*  for  England,  SMt- 
land,  and  IreUuiu  was  vested  in  the  Colle^  of 
Physiciaas  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  I>nblin 
res|>ectively  ;  an  1  u-  tli-  tiiree  pharmacopo'ias 
contaijied  many  im|>ortHiit  |ireparntions,  similar  in 
name  but  totally  different  in  stren^h  (as,  for 
example,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  solutmn  of  bydro- 
chlorat-e  of  morphia,  Sic),  dan-^eroiis  coinplicai ions 
arcMe  from  a  London  preHcription  lieiug  ma4le  up  in 
Edinbnrgh  or  Dublin,  or  ncf  reritA.  By  that  act 
it  is  onlained  that  'the  tleneral  [Medical!  Council 
shall  cause  to  he  published,  under  their  direction, 
a  book  containing  a  lii>t  of  medicines  and  ami- 
poundk,  and  tim  manner  of  preparing  them,  together 
with  the  true  wd|rfitK  and  meamraa  Ity  which  they 
ate  to  be  prepared  and  mixed ;  and  eontalning  such 
other  matter  and  thinp*  relatin<^  thereto  as  the 
General  Council  shall  think  tit.  to  Iw  called 
Bntin/)  rhiirmiirnpiKm  and  hv  a  ^uhM-i|ueiit  act 
it  is  etiacltsd  that  'the  British  Pharntacouui'ia 
shall  for  all  purposes  l»e  dct  nn»d  to  be  snusti- 
tuted  throughout  (treat  HriUiiu  ami  Ireland  for 
the  several  above  nientionc«l  phamiacojHeias. '  The 
BritUh  I'hanntiropana,  which  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1864,  gave  rise  to  such 
a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  throughout 
the  profemion  tnab  the  General  Council  brought 
oot  a  new  and  amended  edition  in  1887.  A 
Mcond  reprint  with  additwna  appealed  in  1874. 
Another  nlltion  was  published  in  1885,  and  a 
supiilement  to  it  in  1890.  There  are  also  Honiwo- 
putliic  and  Veterinary  I'harinacopa'ias,  and  Tliar- 
nnico]MeiaK  for  the  London  and  other  hospitals,  hut 
these  are  not  printed  by  authority,  nor  aatborieed 
in  any  way  by  government. 

The  Pharm"aco|io;ia  of  the  United  Slates  is  drawn 
up  by  a  national  convention  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  various  medical  societies,  medical  corpora- 
tions, and  oniversities  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  was  first  published  in  1820,  and  aaecond 
edition  appeared  in  1888;  bnt  it  is  now  leviaed 
every  ten  years,  a  new  revinon  appearing  in  IWS. 

Pharmacy,  k  department  of  the  medical  art 
which  i^^nsistM  in  the  collecting,  preparing,  pre- 
serving;, and  ilisjiensing  of  medii  in  '-  In  Great 
Britain  the  practice  of  pharmacy  is  regulated  by  a 
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aeries  of  Pharmacy  Acts,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant u«  thoM  of  1852.  1868,  I860,  and  1882. 
See  ADDLTBBATIOir,  CH8MI8TB  AKD  PKPOOMTS, 

MEDICINK,  PHARMACOPtKIA,  PBMCRIPTION. 

Pharos.   See  Alexandria,  and  Li<;hthouse. 

Phana'lllik  now  Fersala,  a  town  of  The^waly, 
to  the  Hniith  ofLariAsa,  on  a  branch  of  the  Balam- 
bria,  aiul  accurdinglv  in  the  part  of  Theasaly  re- 
atored  to  Greece  in  1881.  Tha  diatriet,  Pbanalia. 
ia  IdaloricMLUy  notabia  naialy  for  CMHur'a  great 
Tietoiy  avar  Pbmpqr*  Augom  0,  48  B.a  8ae 

Pharynx  (Or.)  in  the  name  of  thai  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal  which  lies  Iwlainl  thentwe,  mouth, 
and  larynx.  Its  natunMiiul  function^^  an-  ilff-erilKsd 
in  the  article  DIUESTION,  where  tin  iliuHtrutiun  will 
also  be  found.    In  cases  of  Diphtheria  (q.v.)  the 

Sliarynx  ia  uaoally  the  chief  seat  of  the  diiieaHe.  It 
I  liable  to  ordinary  inflammation  or  pharymjitU — 
aa  affection  chaiacCariBed  by  pain,  eapceially  io 
BwaUowing,  withont  ladnam  in  ma  ftnuxa  or  ehaage 
of  Toiee.  SometioMa  it  proeeeds  to  aapparatioa, 
and  abeceiweA  are  formed.   See  Quinsy.  Throat. 

PhaHCOffal^*  a  genus  of  timrNiipial  quadniiM'ilH 
allied  to  tiie  DaByures  ((i.v,),  and  containing, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estimate,  thirteon 
apeciee,  ail  of  which  are  arl>oreal  and  inaeetivoroaB ; 
they  are  spread  throiiLdi  the  IHtpoaa  idaada  and 
Australia.  Tha  best-Known  form  Is  perhaps  the 
*Tapoa  Tafa*  (P.  penieillata),  of  tne  size  and 
■BiMBmiisa  of  a  lalk  wliiiih  Mimmifc^  daniailatiiniM 
intfaalaidaiaef  A«8tnaHaaealMdalB,andli  of  tha 
fiercest  dlspoaltioa  when  maddlfld  with.  TIda  auus 
Rupial  has  a  onrious  resemblance  to  the  rodent 
L'enus  Ha{ia1(>ti8,  also  found  in  AiiHtralia.  It  may 
be  a  ca.sti  of  '  uiiuiicry  '  Itetween  »ome  of  Uie 
species. 

PhaSMtoOiya.  See  Wombats. 

\  (  Gr.  phmtit, '  appearance ' ),  the  dM^nent 


Inndnoos  appeamoeea  pramitad  bjr  the  moon  and 
seTsral  of  tne  planets,  •omattmaa  tne  whole,  a  part, 
or  none  of  the  luminous  surface  being  seen  UNMn 

tbeeartli.    See  Moon,  I'lanets. 
•  Phasiaaldie*  See  Pheasant. 

Pha.HlA,  a  river  in  Colchis,  now  called  Rfam  or 
Faz.  It  rises  in  the  Cauca^^us,  and  flows  wei^toto 
the  Euxine  near  tl»c  ancient  city  of  Fhattis. 

Phas'iiildae  (<ir.  phaimut,  'a  >iiM>ctre'),  a  family 
of  insects,  inrludiny  walkinj.;  stii-k  ins<.H'tM  ( RaeilhiH 
aiicl  Uiu-tt'ria).  .spectri' inseetH  ( I'lDisnia ),  and  leaf- 
'  !->  ■  I'hylliiiin ).  With  the exceiitiun  of  IJacillus, 
wliich  tx-furH  in  south  Europe,  they  <x^cur  in  the 
tropic* — in  South  America,  llomeo,  East  Indies, 
&c.  As  their  name^  suggest,  they  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  twijra  and  leaves  of  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed  ai^  lira.  Sea  Lkav-iksiot, 
Mimcsr. 

Phea.Hailt  {Phnsimtu,^),  a  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  family  I'luisianida' ;  having  a  rather 
short  strong  bill,  a  little  rurved  ;  the  cheeks  and 
skin  snrronnding  the  eyes  destitute*  of  feathers,  and 
warty  ;  the  wings  short ;  the  tail  long,  its  featiiei-s 
so  placed  as  to  slope  down,  roof-like,  on  either 
side,  the  middle  featiiers  longest ;  the  tarsus  of  the 
male  famished  with  a  spnr.  The  males  of  all  the 
species  are  birds  of  splendid  plumage ;  the  females 
have  shorter  taila  and  dull  or  aombre  eahmn. 
There  are  anmeraaa  spedes,  oativea  of  tlw  warm 
and  temperate  parte  of  Asia.  The  Common  Plieas- 
ant  {P.  eolehiciu)  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Phnsis,  in  (^olchis,  to  the 
south  of  Europe  at  a  very  remote  period,  its  intro 
duction  being  as^Tilicd  in  rlassic  legend  to  the 
Argonauts.  From  the  I'linsis  it  derive<l  itn  Cifek 
name  Phasiario.i,  the  origin  of  it<i  name  in  Eii^Hish 
and  other  modem  languages.  It  was  soon  natural- 


ised in  Europe,  and  is  now  ditfused  over  almost  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  it.  The  date  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Britain  is  not  known,  but  was  certainly 
earlier  than  1199,  when  iUng  John  granted  William 
Brewer  a  license  *  to  hunt  the  bare,  fox,  cat,  and 
wolf,  throughout  all  DevooaUia,  and  to  bava  ftee 
warren  throaghont  all  his  own  lands  for  barea, 
pliMmnts,  and  partridges'  (Dugdale's  Baronage, 
vol.  i.  p.  701).  Strangely,  however,  the  pheasant 
seems  never  to  Ik*  meiitione^l  a  royal  dish 
till  1689.  It  has  long  Ih^mi  i)lentiful  in  planta- 
tions and  gaine-preH«'rv<'s,  and  has  lieen  intro- 
duced into  alm«>st  every  part  of  the  countrj' 
suitable  to  its  habits.  The  abundance  of 
pheasants  in  Britain,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  ewteful  Kame  preservation,  without  which 
the  race  would  ui  all  probability  soon  be  extir- 
pated. No  kind  of  game  falls  so  easy  a  prey  to  the 
poadiart  for  in  ita  praaent  method  of  reaciag  it  ia 
Bemi.domeitieated,  thonrii  we  can  iiardly  inelnda 
it  amongst  our  domestic  fowls. 

A  minute  description  of  the  common  pbeaMint  is 
unnecessary.  The  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  are  brownish  green,  with  edgings  of 
yellow  ;  the  ntM-k  has  variations  of  ^'ii-eti  and  l>lue, 
with  reddish  orange  l>el<>w  ;  the  Ini  nst  iumI  sides 
are  bmwnish  yein)w,  each  feallur  tiii|K'il  ^\ith 
purplish  blue ;  the  back  and  belly  are  variegated, 
the  ramp  deep  red  with  green  and  grayish  reflec- 
tions ;  the  tail  is  dull  greenish  yellow,  with  Yellow- 
ish gray,  and  bars  of  black,  and  a  band  of  dull  red 
oneaahaide.  The  whole  leagth  of  a  mala  pheaaant 
ia  about  S  feet,  of  wbidi  the  tall  uieaaawa  abont 
18  inches.  The  entire  length  of  the  female  is  a 
little  more  than  2  feet,  principally  in  that  the 


0'?mTV>f'  Phssiswt  ( PkatiamMM  ooUhiau), 


tailismnehahortaraaaintbamala.  Tbe|nond 

c-olonr  of  the  female  is  pale  grayish  brOWn  aad 

yellow,  varied  with  darker  brown,  the  sides  ojF  the 

ni'ck  tinge<l  with  red  ami  green.  The  onlinary 
weight  o?  a  phca-sant  is  als>ut  two  jHtunds  ami  a 
half  ;  hut  when  nlieasants  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  food,  and  kept  undi.sturiied,  they  are  wnue- 


times  four  pounds  or  four  jwuinds  and  a  half  in 
weight.  The  pheasant,  unlike  the  partridge,  ia 
polygamons. 

The  nest  of  tlie  pheasant  is  on  the  ground,  and  is 
a  rade  heap  of  leaves  and  grasses,  in  which  eleven 
or  twdiva  ottva-brawn  aogi  aia  laid.  But  in  the 
half-domeatieated state  nwbleb H  ailits in  many 

English  preserves  the  |)heasant  does  not  pay  that 

attention  to  its  eggs  and  yoting  which  it  does  when 

move  \\ilil,  anil  not  unfrefpiently  continues  to  lay 
eggs  for  a  coti-.iderahle  time,  like  the  dome.stio  fowl  j 
tiie  eggs  iM'iiig  rciHoveii  liy  the  gamekee|H^r.  and 
liatclied  by  hens,  along  with  eggs  from  nests  found 
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among  clover  and  hay  in  the  ^t  ^^^-nrl  of  mowing. 
In  fact,  where  pheasant*  are  rearR<i  m  large  unniberB 
nearly  all  the  mrds  are  hatched  by  either  common 
hens  or  incubatorH,  which  arp  being  laiKelv  employed 
for  the  pnrpoHe.  In  the  former  nstbon  coope  are 
«mployed,  u  fioai  of  whkh  M«  rona  lomMd  by 
wire  netting,  sad  la  this  w»y  •  Urge  mitnlMr  out 
lie  attended  to  at  one  tiin&  Veiy  yount;  pheasanta 
mu»t  be  carefully  nunpHed  with  ants'  eggs,  m&ggota, 
KentleH,  &c.,  and  tl>e  whole  difficiilly  of  rearing 
thpni  is  in  their  earliest  Hta^.  Tlie  ilitfictilty  of 
reariii;,'  liinls  tiri^l  in  conlineiiient  hi\>  ]e<l  to  the 
introiluciioii  of  \arious  fonn?*  of  Artiliciul  fo<Ki, 
several  of  wliicli  lire  excellent.  CuAtar>l  i-  1.u  l"1\ 
employed,  and  when  given  freeh  h  ciilen  >vitii 
avidity,  and  bring*  on  the  voung  birds  rapidly. 
Canary-Heed  is  good  aim  at  nrst.  Pheaaaat«feed 
very  indiflcriininfttdy  on  tierricM,  needs,  rooUt,  young 
aliobto  of  plants,  womw,  insects,  &c.  Be«na»  peM» 
conn,  ana  bnekwlienfc  are  ftequentlv  tiuowA  for 
Ibem  in  open  fdaeee  in  woote ;  and  toey  eetape  up 
bnllmns  and  tubetans  fwrte  in  winter.  Th&y  rooat 
ill  trt"es  iif  no  j^reat  height  from  the  ground,  and 
p<iacliers  sonietime«  capture  them  by  burning  muI 


pliur  lielow  tlieni.  During  the  moiillirij;  Ki'H!«)ri  tliey 
rto  not  iuM.-en<l  irvm  to  riKJSit,  but  himmkI  the  night 
on  the  >,'rouri.!,  when  they  fall  a  reaih  prey  tofoxe*. 


They  are  dmd  of  woo«l8  with  a  thick  undergrowth, 
in  which,  wljcn  disturlied,  they  naturally  seek 
shelter,  running  whilst  it  is  uossible,  rather  than 
taking  fljglii.  The  male  piieasant  takes  fligllt 
much  mom  teadihr  than  the  female,  which,  appar- 


ently traaling  to  ner  brown  colour  to  escape  oboeT' 
vation,  often  remaine  atUl  until  the  sporlsman  i« 
almost  upon  her.  The  males  and  females  do  not 

associate  together  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  btit  small  numbers  of  one  Hex  are  often 
found  in  comixmy.  The  '  short  cmw'  nf  the  males 
beginR  m  lie  henrd  in  March.  In  England  and 
Scotl&nil  piionxant  shooting  legally  begins  on  tlie 
1st  of  ((otoher.  and  entUt  on  tne  3d  of  I'Vbniarv. 
The  phe^santH  ttimc*!  out  from  the  giimekeeixT'.- 
breeiuu^'Vard  into  a  preserve  are  in  general  sup- 
plied witli  abundance  of  fo<id  during  winter,  and 
come  to  the  aocustomed  call  as  readily  as  any  kind 
of  poultry,  so  that  the  sportsmanship  of  a  aattue 

iq.v.),  in  wluoli  tliqr  an  Itilled  bar  aoans  or  hnn- 
Irads,  is  of  tbe  lowesi  Idnd.  Kiue  is  «ie  ol  ihe 
best  foods,  but  barley,  peas,  wheat,  anal  nat«,  with 
the  usual  green  food,  are  all  employnl.  Some 

Sheasant  rearers  use  chopped  meat,  Ixiileil  jKitatoes, 
ecayed  apples,  raisins,  and  similar  ilainties.  It- 
is  scarcely  necessarj'  to  ni<'i)ii"ii  t:i,u  tlir  llr-,h  of 
thp  i»hefi»ttnt  is  in  very  high  e.-.u-eiii  lor  the  tablu. 

Tlie  female  pheiu'sant,  as  is  the  ease  with  most 
other  birds,  in  old  age,  or  when  from  any  cause 
incapable  of  the  fdnetjioiw  «f  reprmluciiuu.  t^ome- 
times  aasomes  the  plvmaoe  of  the  lualo.  The 
pheasant  exhibits  a  renimakble  rea^iiness  to  hy- 
Iwidiae  witii  otbw  galUnaoMNia  bitda.  A  hybrid 
between  it  and  the  commoo  fowl  is  not  .nnfi«- 
quent,  and  is  called  a  Pero.  Hybrids  between  the 
pheasant  and  black  grouse  have  iilm  occurred ; 
and  hybrids  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
between  the  pheasant  and  guinea-fowl,  and  the 
tihcjiMant  and  turkey.  None  of  these  hybrids, 
liow.>vf>r.  have  ever  been  known  to  be  fertile, 
eN' I  i  !  '  ith  one  of  the  original  species,  fhi  the 
contrary,  tiie  ottHphng  of  the  common  pheasant 
and  the  Chinese  or  King-necked  Pheasant  ( P.  (or- 
gmttm)  is  jiorfectly  fertue,  a  cdrcomstance  wbiob  is 
niged  In  argument  hy  theae  who  regard  them  as 
mere  vnrieilee  of  one  tpedee.  The  ring-neeknd 
pheasant  is  now  almost  as  ptentffnl  in  Kitaia  as 
the  common  pheasant ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  fore«<t9 
of  India  and  China,  and  is  said  not  to  breed  with  | 
the  eonunon  pheaKant  in  a  truly  wild  state,  hut  in 
Britain  they  readily  intermix.  '  It  is  distinguirthal  ' 


by  fi  \\liir*j  ring  almost  f^urrounding  the  neck,  an<l 
in  of  »iualler  siice  than  the  common  pheasant,  some- 
what diflerent  in  markings,  and  has  a  shorter  tail. 
It  is  the  common  pheasant  of  the  Olestial  Empire. 
There  is  also  tbe  Ringless  Chinese  Pheasant  (/'. 
decoUatuM),  and  otber* scarcely  Icnown  hen.  The 
Bohemian  Pheaeant  is  another  vaiie^  of  a  ereamy 
colour,  and  it  la  nncb  more  homely  in  appearance. 
White  pheasants  are  of  not  very  anfregnent  occur- 
rence, and  often  appear  spontaneously  from  the 
common  variety.  Pied  piieasants  may  be  bre<l 
from  croesiiig  the  white  and  common  varietie>  ( if 
other  species  of  pheasant  nm\  lie  mcntiotu'd  Kiard  s 
I'heaxfttit  (P.  I'fixiriilur),  a  luitive  of  Japan,  in 
which  tlie  urevailitig  colour  is  brilliant  grefn ; 
Soemmering s  Pheasant  [P.  toemtMrtHgii),  ali*o 
from  Japan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pheasants 
itnown,  but  terribly  pugnacious :  and  Reeves's 
Piieasant  (P.  reetVMt),  a  native  of  the  north  of 
China,  in  which  white  is  the  prevailing  colour,  and 
the  tail  is  of  extnordinaiy  length,  so  that  a  bird 
not  larger  than  the  common  pheasant  raeasotee 
eight  feet  in  entire  length.  Of  >.oiiie«liat  different 
typo,  and  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  common 
fowl,  are  the  < >olden  Pheasant  (P.  pictus,  or  Tlmn 
tnalta  yirtn  )  and  the  Silver  Pheasant  [P.  or  Kiij>l</- 
camuM  ni/rthrmo  I:  ' ,  lioth  natives  of  China,  antl 
hardy  birds,  the  introduction  of  which  into  iiritinh 
preserves  has  been  attempted  with  decideil  success. 
Both  have  lone  been  kept  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion by  the  Chinese.  'The  golden  pheasant  is  on* 
of  the  most  splendid  of  the  trilie.  It  has  a  fine 
crest,  and  a  ruir  of  oimnge  and  black,  ca]table  of 
beiitg  erected  at  pleasBia;  Tlie  tail  is  v«y  long. 
The  creet  and  im  are  lidd  in  great  estimation  by 
anglers  for  making  artificial  Hies.  Lady  .A  inher^t's 
Pheasant  (P.  or  Thantntdia  amhentuf  )  is  a  native 
of  China,  resembling  the  golden  pheasant,  .uid  with 
an  extremely  long  t<ul.  The  silver  phea-sant  in  one 
of  the  lar^'est  luid  moet  i  >  w  i  t  il  >i  ihi  nilie,  and 
very  combative,  driving  tlie  common  pheamot  from 
preserves  into  which  it  ii^  intnKiuced.  The  prevail- 
ing colour  of  the  upper  parts  and  tail  of  the  male 
is  white,  finely  {lencillM  with  black,  the  brea-tt 
and  belly  puri>Hsb  black.  The  Eared  Pheasant 
(Cro»»ojttilon  tiHinU-huriettm)  has  a  sombre  browtf 
Wy,  a  vaalted  beak»  red  iaoe,  and  white  throat 
and  ears,  the  faallMni  on  wliieh  stand  np  above  the 
hea^I.  "rhe  Argus  Pheasant  (Argut  giganfeua), 
found  in  Malacca  and  Sinm,  is  separately  dis- 
cussed (see  AruI's).  TIk;  latter  senes  of  jthea.s 
ants  are  chiefly  kept  in  aviaries  tm  omaniental 
fowls,  fii;  v  hii  li  (i  ir|Mise  they  are  well  adajiled.  A 
recent  iniKwhution,  the  Prince  ol  Wales  I'liea-^jiiit 
{P.  jniiiriiHilix),  wan  discover«<l  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  oi  India,  and  is  distingui!<hed  fn>m  all 
other  pheasants  in  that  the  greater  |>art  of  its 
wings  aie  white,  though  it  is  somewhat  diflerent 
in  its  marldngs  and  the  amuigement  of  its  cdowa. 

Sm  D.  O.  lOliot^sFlMjsaMK  (Svela  vm-Tt)}  Tnet^ 
meiet^i  ntammu  (187S);  sad  B.  J.  L,  PiWt  FrnMeal 

Phfo':^"'  -n:rin')  (1888). 

Plu'lps,  EUZABETH  Sti  akt.  an  .American 
auti  -  was  l»orn  .^1  St  August  IH44,  at  Andovcr, 
Ma.s><ju  iiusetts.  the  daughter  Professor  Auj*iiij 
I'lielps  and  of  theauthoreKMof  5t#i('(;/  Sii/>:  Besides 
lecturing  and  engaging  in  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women  an<l  Tor  social  reforms,  she  has 
written  a  nnml>er  of  stories,  includrng  The  Gates 
Ajar  ilBK),  which  passed  through  twenty  editions 
in  the  year  of  its  publication :  Jieuond  the  Galea 
(IWS) :  The  Qattt  JMwcm  ( 1887) :  H^dgtd  In  and 
Tkt  Sikmt  Partner  (1870);  1%S  Storjf  Avia 
(1877) ;  Doetw  Zay  (1884),  in  wUeh  the  qneetioo 
of  pmfesfiional  life  for  women  is  considered  :  and 
in  IH9<>.  in  conjuuction  with  her  husliaud,  the  Rev. 
Herbert  I>.  Ward,  ('dihi  Fnrlh,  a  travesty  of  the 
story  of  l.«zaras,  and  The  Master  o/  th«  Aiagtciana. 
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Pbelps*  8AM0BL,  the  ]a«t  of  the  old  school  of 
acton,  wvi  Imrn  13th  February  1804  in  Devonport. 
>VtMB  aeranteen  yeara  old  he  canie  to  Loilidmi»  and 
was  engaged  on  the  Globe  and  Su»  ll8in]i«ien  M 
reader;  amone  hb  comi)«uiioiit  Mng  DooglM 
Jsnoldf  then,  like  hiniMU,  •  stage-Btruck  youth. 
After  some  experienoenu  amatonr,  Phelpa  joined 
the  York  circuit  in  the  autumn  uf  IH26,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  provinces  for  eleven  yearx.  On  28th 
Aii>,'n?»t  111-  iiiHiie  ik'-but  in  London  a8  Shy- 
lock  at  till'  Hayniarki't,  under  the  uiunaKentent  nf 
H'Mijainin  \Vpl>-(t«»r,  making;  a  very  great  miccch**. 
He  M  im  aft«rwarils  eii;^aj{eU  by  Macready,  but  hi« 
eeniuA  did  not  gft  full  scope  until  the  beginning  of 
nia  famous  Sadler's  Wells  management,  one  of  the 
most  extnonUnaiy  aiehievemente  in  the  history  of 
the  dtam^  Ab  an  outlyitig  unfashionable  and 
nnpofvlar  thaatra  he  for  eighteen  vears  produced 
a  ooDfltaat  meeeaiioo  of  'legitimate  plays,  attract- 
ing around  bim  an  eseellent  company,  and  edu- 
cating a  rough  and  unpoliHhed  aui'it  iu-f  to  ajipre 
ciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Enylisli  (irauuilic 
literatuif .  lie  lK>;;nn  this  apparently  unpromising 
experinicnt  (in  '27tli  May  1H44.  continned as  msns^'pr 
tilt  March  ISWVi,  and  made  hi«  last  ap]>i>anirne  hi'furp 
his  iMitiigtoD  friends  on  tith  November  1H6'2.  Ouriug 
liis  management  he  produced  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  Shakespearian  plays,  as  well  as  works  of  the 
other  great  Elizabetnaaii,  and  of  the  dramatiats  of 
the  ISth  oentniy  from  Cnnsreve  to  Colman.  After 
tearing  Sadler's  WelU  Phelpe  did  not  attach  him- 
aell  toany  partienlar  Iheatie,  appearing  at  Dmry 
Lave,  the  Qaeen*s,  and  llie  Gaiety  theatres,  and 
Diaying  regularly  in  the  provinces.  On  1st 
March  1878,  when  acting  Wolsey  at  the  Aauarium 
(Imperial)  Theatre,  iie  hroke  down,  ami  never 
played  Rf,'ain.  He  ilied  on  fith  Noveinher  1H78. 
Althou;{li  pruiiariiy  a  tra),'e(lian,   i'liel|>s  wan  an 


excelleu 


iTuiia 
It  all-roii 


nd  actor,  and  fonie  of  liin  comedy 


parts  are  amon^'  hi«  most  notahle — an,  for  instance, 
Nialvolio.  Bott«nu,  and  hluillow.  in  trngody  he 
was  famous  in  Wolsey,  I.«ar,  Macbeth,  Bmtns, 
Luke  {City  Madam),  and  Sir  Uiles  Overreach; 
while  among  his  other  diief  rooeoascs  were 
Kichfllimi,  SSr  Pectinax  MaeayeopliaBt»  Bertnocio, 
Old  Domton,  and  Job  Tkombeinry. 

Sec  Memoir*,  br  J.  ami  E.  Colemsn  (188fi') ;  and  Life 
and  Lift-work,  by  W.  May  Pbelps  and  Jolin  Forbes 
BobertMn  (1886) 

Phenaf^tio*  a  drug  prepared  from  carUilic 
acid,  valuahle  in  fe**er»,  and,  like  anti|>yrin,  of 
iMfrvice  in  stilling  pain  and  Mcnring  rest  in  cases 
of  severe  headaeliei,  ineonnia,  and  nervoueaeM. 

Phenaeodns.  See  Mammals. 

Phenol*  a  name  for  Carbolic  Acid  (q.v.).  See 
also  .Aromatic  Series  ;  and  lor  the  Pmrnil  Ejyes, 
DvKixo,  Vol.  IV.  p.  141. 

Pherae.  a  powerful  city  of  ThesMly,  near 
Mount  Pelion ;  according  to  legend,  the  ancient 
royal  seat  of  Admetna  and  Aleertia,  and  after- 
waidaof  political  conseoMBee  nnder  *tjrnMta'  of 
its  own,  who  long  mane  their  inflnenoe  felt  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  repeatetlly  attempted  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Thessaly.  One  uf 
the«e  tyrant8,  .Mexander  (slain  .'{57  ■•OL),  ia  par- 
ticularly celobrate«i  fur  his  cruelties. 

Pherecydcs*  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher, 
born  in  the  island  of  Syros,  in  the  0tb  centary 
B.C.,  a  contemporary  of  Thales.  He  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  after 
death ;  but  it  ia  vncertain  if  he  held  the  doctrine 
of  the  tranamigratton  of  muls,  afterwards  promnl- 
gated  by  hts  aiseiple,  Pythagoras.  Of  his  work, 
a  mythological  syj^tem  of  ]>liiI(>«ophy,  only  frag- 
ments are  extant,  coUocttHi  and  edite<l  by  Stunt 
(2d  ed.  r,'  i]  1S24). — Another  Pherecydes.  a  native 
of  Leros,  wlio  lived  in  the  5th  centur}-  B.C.,  com- 


piled mythical  histories  of  Athens  and  other  states, 
tmt  only  a  few  IragiueBts  remain,  nnhUahed  in  C. 
Milller.  Frag.  HM.  Grm.  (voL  L). 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  by  far  the  oldest  of  the 
American  cnll«|{e  Greek  letter  societjea,  takes  iUo 
name  from  the  initial  letters  of  its  motto,  said  to  be 
^Xoao^a  Blou  Kvfi*f»>-frrti* — '  Philosophy  is  the  guide 
of  life.'  The  society,  'found«>fi  on  literary  prln- 
ciplea»'  and  intende<1  enihnice  the  'wise  and 
virtoona  of  every  degree^  and  uf  whatever  country,' 
wa^  an  outoome  of  the  desire  for  national  union, 
and  sprang  into  bong  in  tbe  aomewhat  ehaotie 
period  when  the  old  colonics  had  liecame  states, 
out  had  not  yet  adopted  a  federal  constitution.  It 
was  founded  in  1776  (tbe  same  year  as  the  Illuni- 
inati,  q.v.),  in  the  old  '  Kafeij;h  Tavern'  at 
Williamsburgh,  Virjiinia,  hy  forty-four  under- 
gnuluates  of  WilMam  and  Mary  Coflege,  of  whom 
John  Marshall  was  one.  Mranches  were  eHtal* 
lished  at  Vale  in  1780  and  at  Harviutl  in  1781  ;  and 
to-day  there  are  nearly  a  score  in  the  nrincioal  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  Union.  Tbe  Plii  Beta 
Kappa  is  now  sinipljr  'an  agreeable  bond  eff  meeting 
among  graduates ; '  aioce  InU  ita  inBoeaat  mjafeertea 
have  taini  open  secivts.  At  Harrard  there  ia  an 
I  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner,  oration,  and  poem  ; 
I  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  striking  of  Edward 
i  Everett's  jfreat  orations  was  delivered  before  the 
society,  with  Lafayette  fur  a  ^'i^st,  in  1824 ;  and 
among  the  poet^  may  l»e  mentioned  i{.  T.  Paine 
('The  Rulint;  Piu».sioii,' wliicli  lirou'jht  hini$l'2U0on 
;i-  hiilili  Liion  in  1797)  and  C»liver  Wendell  Holmes 
(Ih^J).— In  colleges  where  the  timl  third  of  a 
eraduating  elaia  are  admitted  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  there  is  a  bnrlaaqne  of  the  society,  the 
Kappa  Beta  Phi,  lor  tbe  eonsolation  of  the  third  at 
the  other  end  of  (lie  elaas,  jaanemlly  in  tbe  order  of 
demerit,  the  winner  of  the  Wooden  Spoon  ranking 
first  See  an  inter«!!«ting  pa|>er  by  Dr  B.  B.  Halai, 
in  the  AOantie  MotU/Ut/  (July  1879). 

Phidias  (Gr.  Pheidia*),  the  greatest  sculptor 
of  ancient  (ireece,  waM  born  the  son  of  Cbamidea, 
at  Athens  alM>iit  500  B.c.  His  instructor  in  actUp- 
tnre  was  Ageiadas  of  Aigos.  To  Pbidias  eame  an 
opportunity  sacb  aa  falla  to  the  lot  of  few  artiata : 
Pericles,  having  riaen  to  the  bead  of  affairs  in  tlie 
Atheniii^  state,  resolved  to  adorn  the  city  with 
t-t-nipleH  and  other  i>i,M'<  1  iiildin|,'s  fitting  lor  the 
% anijui.sljei-  of  PerHi  L,  ui  .  he  not  only  j^ave  to 
I'hidiaK  a  corami!U4ioti  to  r  viH'ute  tlie  mon'  .sidemliii 
»tatu«»  that  were  U^  he  (>rtH.>t«Hi,  but  laaue  him 
general   su]H>rint«-ndent  of  all  the  public  workii 

flanned  for  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
'hidiaa  had  under  him  architects,  statuaries, 
workers  in  copper  and  bronze,  stcmecntteni,  Kold 
and  ivory  beaters,  &c  He  constructed  the  Pro- 
pyloa  and  tbe  Parthenon,  tbe  aeulptaied  orna- 
ments of  wbidi  were  executed  under  hia  dinaol 
anperintendenoe,  while  the  statue  of  the  floddeaa 
Athena,  of  ivory  and  gi  dd,  waa  the  work  of  Phidias 
himwif.  Fragments  of  the  metope^,  frie/e,  and 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon  were  canied  to 
Kngland  by  Lord  K!;,'in  (.see  ElqIN  MaRBLES). 
i'ludias  exiHMited  a  colo»«al  statue  of  Zeus  for 
the  Olympicnm  at  Olympia  (a. v.),  also  of  ivory 
and  pdd  ;  this  was  recltoneu  his  masterpiece. 
Accu.s<-<1  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  some 
portion  of  the  gold  destined  for  the  robe  of  Athena, 
and  el  impiety  in  having  introduce*!  his  own  like- 
ness and  tuat  of  Perides  on  the  shield  of  tbe  god- 
deaa,  he  waa  thrown  into  prison,  and  ifiad  tnera 
about  432  B.C.,  but  whether  of  sioknem  or  pojaon  ia 
nnoertato.  Other  works  by  his  hand  were  a  statue 
of  Aphrodite  at  Elis,  of  ^rohi  ami  ivory,  a  c<dotM<al 
bionjje  fijfure  of  Athena  l'ronia<  hos  on  tlie  Acju- 
l)oli>  at  Athens,  a  gilt  c«dossal  Athena  at  l'lntn*a, 
a  monument  of  tbe  victor}'  of  Marathon  at  Delphi, 
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and  nameronB  othen*.  Their  ^trevailin^'  cliaracter- 
istic  appear*  to  have  been  an  idt-a!  suhlitnitv,  and 
even  tne  imperfect  relic«  tliat  we  jh>ksis>  an-  tlie  i 
most  noble  specimens  of  sculpture  in  tiic  world. 
In  1888  there  waa  da^  out  at  Tanagra  a  uai  vaM 
beftriog  what  wm  belwvwl  to  be  tm  Mgnature  of 
PliMiai.  SmBcoirrmat, 

See  A.  S.  Momgr.  One*  anhtmnnmU  C  Val.I 
ktein.  Eua^$  ofi  At  Art  of  MmIum  (Ountk  IWft) ;  and 

Collignon.  Phuliat  (I'tuin,  IHWi) 

PhUcftliflv  an  ancient  town  o(  Arnulia,  situateil 
in  it«  extreme  !*outh-we«t  corner.  From  it.s  temiile 
of  AiMiIln,  at  BasMie,  5  to  6  niilet*  di.stant,  a  sculp- 
tured fiiv/v  representing  tlie  context-K  l>etweeu  the 
Centaur>s  and  l..apith»>,  &ud  the  Amazons  and 
Greekii,  wai<  brought  to  the  Britiflh  Museum  in 
1812.  The  temple  wu  first  described  by  Chandler  in 
176&  Next  to  tlie  Theseum  at  Athens  it  is  the 
moit  peilect  arehiteetuml  rain  in  all  Qnmm.  being 
boih  of  fine  stay  limeetone  end  white  merlm.  It 
was  designed  by  Ictinus,  one  of  the  architect*  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  nieaxured  originally 
r2oJ  feet  Ion;;  ami  4S  litiijul,  and  hod  15  columns 
on  each  i<iile  and  li  at  each  end,  in  all  38,  of  which 
a4  still  stand.  See  CSookwell,  Tmmlu  ^^ina 
and  Baaaa  (\m)). 

nrilabeg*  See  Hiorlahd  Ooctitib. 

Plliladclphill*  the  chief  city  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  tliird  city  of  the  I'nited  Stat««  in  popula- 
tion, i-*  situated  on  tlit>  Di'laware  f-„p,ri,bi  imi  m  r..ii. 
Kiver,  aUmt  1(K»  mile.-*  [cut  l)ela  ii»  J.  a,  upiMaevti 
ware  Bay  and  Kiver)  from  the  <  •m^Mj. 
Atlantic  Ocean,  90  miles  by  rail  S\V.  of  New 
York  City  and  136  miles  5lE.  of  Washington, 
ro-extenmve  with  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  the 
cit>'  lie.s  alonj,'  the  Delaware  from  the  uioutli  of  the 
Senuylkill  Kiver  at  League  Island,  northward,  for 
about  15  mi)e«,  and  has  an  average  braedtli  of  aome 
8  miles.  Ite  total  ana  embraces  nearly  130  eq.  m. , 
abottt  OM'el^th  of  whieh  b  eomprised  within  the 
limite  of  the  thickly  built  up  poruonH  of  the  citv, 
while  the  rural  sections  consist  of  suburban  com- 
mntiities  which,  thou^'li  witliin  the  city  limits,  are 
IfK-ally  known  by  the  nani<^  they  Inire  prior  to 
tlirir  annexation  to  the  citv.  Philadelphia  is 
notably  'a  <ity  of  homex.'  Its  inhabitHnt.'s  are 
larL'eiy  conHMwed  of  the  well-to-do  nudille  cla.s8, 
and  it  has  within  xtn  limits  more  comfortAb)^'  .single 
resiliences  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

The  dominant  architecture  of  the  older  sections 
of  the  city  is  of  the  severely  plain,  substantial  style 
which  eharacteriaed  ite  Quaker  foundeta,  and  whu  h 
until  the  second  half  of  the  19th  eentnr>  hobl 
ondispnted  sway,  its  outstanding  features'  l>eing 
nnifnrraity  of  design  and  a  general  en»ployraent  <>? 
red  brick  as  building  material.  .V  marked  depar- 
ture has,  however,  latelv  trtkeii  jilaoe  in  the  style 
of  both  the  |nililic  anri  tli-'  ]iinm.-  l.nil.lin;,'>"  of 
Philadelphia,  anion;,'  tlie  lurnier  of  wliii-h  the  eity 
hall  (IS^I  it  .vry.),  built  of  white  marble  u|M)n  a 
granite  Iwum?,  and  c<ivering  an  area  of  4S6  by  470 
feet,  alFoi  ds  a  striking  in.stJince.  The  height  of  the 
tower  and  dome  is  .Md  ft.  34  in.,  or  547  ft  3|  in. 
with  the  colossal  figure  of  Penn  (37  ft.)  surmoont- 
togit,  the  structure  being  thus  almost  the  highest 
in  the  world.'  Orer  500  rooms  (mostly  offices  for 
dljofflelals)  are  cotnpriseil  in  this  edifice,  on  which 
more  than  fl9,0(X),(Ktu  ha»l  by  January  1.  IH1M5. 
been  expended.  The  entire  cost  when  eompti'tely 
furnished  for  oocupaiicy  will  doubtb:^  e.xi'eeti 
t20,000,ri<X).  Otlier  biiililin;:s  worthy  of  note  are 
the  terminal  iriilwuy  stationw,  the  Majwinic  Temple, 
of  granite,  en-i  ied  at  a  eoNt  of  over  gl,.')<K(,iN»o ;  a 
United  States  government  building  of  granite  - 
containing  the  Po#it office,  United  States  eonrt- 
rooms,  and  other  otboes  of  the  general  govemnent 
— wbieb  eoat  about  $8,OQO||000:  a  caotom>bnnae  of 
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marble,  mtxlelled  after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens ; 
a  naval  asylum ;  the  Unite<l  States  Mint ;  the 
I  Acudeiny  of  Fine  ,\rt>;  the  .\ca«Iemy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  a  moMsive  Gothic  structure  with  an  exten- 
sive scientific  librarj'  and  a  museum  of  a  million  or 
more  specimens ;  the  Academy  of  Music ;  and  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Neany  vrmej  etieet  of  importance  is  traversed  by 
tramways,  mostly  with  cars  propelled  by  electricity. 
There  ai»  nnuNmu  well  sbaded  oqibbmbb  la  the 
older  portian  of  tin  tity,  some  of  wMeli  were  laid 
out  by  William  Ponn  at  tlie  foondation  of  his 
'  great  towne  *  in  1682-83 ;  while  the  Fairmount 
Park,  some  3000  acres  in  extent,  and  bisected 
through  its  entire  length  of  10  miles  or  more 
by  the  Schuylkill  Kiver  and  its  atlluent  the 
Wissaliickon,  stan<is  without  a  rival  among  the 
pleastire-grounds  of  the  great  cities  of  the  New 
World.  In  this  [>ark  in  1876  was  held^  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition ;  and  in  its  environs  are 
the  Zonlojj^cal  Garden,  the  Fairmonnt  Water- 
works, whidi  supply  to  the  city  100,000,000  gallons 
of  water  daily,  the  beantifal  Uorticaltaial  Hall 
and  Memorial  Hall— tenudns  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition— the  Laurel  Hill  Cemeter>'.&c.  Among 
the  statues  in  Philadelphia  there  are  bronxe 
equestrian  figures  of  Generals  Mea<le,  McClellan, 
and  Reynolds  ;  and  there  is  a  monument  at  Ger- 
mantown  to  the  I'nion  soldiers,  and  another  in  the 
gioumis  of  Girartl  College  to  those  j>f  it«  former 
pupils  who  fell  in  the  civil  war. 

The  churches  include  the  old  Swe<les  Church 
(1700).  Christ  Chnidl  (Episcopal,  17-27-54 ).  where 
Washington  s  new  is  preserved,  and  a  Koman 
Catholic  cAthtHiral.  There  are  some  75  Baptist 
churches  in  the  dty.  90  Bpisoopal,  40  Latheran, 
100  Methodist,  100  Mbytaffan.  15  Quaker,  00 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  number  of  others.  Phila- 
delphia has  almost  from  its  foundation  been  n<>te<I 
for  \i»  IsMievoleiit  institutions,  Imt  these  have  Ih-.  h 
greatly  increased  witliin  recent  years  ;  pruinint-Mt 
among  such  institutions  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Hosjiital  (  irrili,  with  subuiban  dejiartments  tor 
the  insane  ;  F.pi>eo]),il,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodi-t 
hospitals,  and  the  St  .Iiineph's  and  St  Agnes'  hos- 
pitals ;  the  hospitals  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity and  the  several  medical  schools,  &c. 

The  educational  facilitiej^  of  Philadelphia  are 
veiy  great  At  the  public  schools,  whieh  are  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  over  18,500,000,  there  are 
9000  teachers  and  148,000  pupils,  some  4000  of  the 
latter  belonging  to  the  high  and  normal  schools. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  schiNds  .30,000  chi!<lren  are 
enrolled.  Besides  the  Girnnl  ( o.  v. )  College,  t he  city 
contains  the  Dn-xel  Industrial  Institute  (endowed 
with  fi.tXJO.tKX))  and  the  Cahill  Roman  <"atholic 
High  School  :  aihl  in  I'liilaiielpliia  or  ii-.  nnincili.ite 
environs  are  the  Williamson  Free  SrluMil  of  Mcchati- 
ical  Tra«les  (enilowed  witii  s<nue  $'2,'iOO,(XK) ),  stat«? 
institutions  for  the  blin<l  and  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
F'nmklin  Institute  (1824,  for  the  mechanic  arts). 
Spring  Garden  Institute  (for  drawing,  painting, 
and  mechanical  handiwork  b  the  EptBoopal  Aoademy 
( ITK.^^  several  Catholic  oolwges  and  eonvorits,  and 
Episeo|iji],  Lntheian,  and  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
h>gical  sendnaries.  Crt>wning  all  these  is  the 
Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  wlii<h  W-gan  as  an 
ar,icii-in\  ( liiiri'  i I'd  li\  tlie  suns  of  William  Penn, 
lieraine  a  i'olle;;e  in  17-V),  and  a  university  in  1779. 
.\t  jiresent  (  INW  I  it  lias  over  -ItMn)  students  and  251 
professors  aiui  inslruetors,  ami  eHnbraees  faculties 
of  arts,  Hcience.  architecture,  natural  history,  and 
finance  ami  «H-onomy  (871  students),  of  medicine 
(sT3),  dentistry  (3'23),  veterinary  medicine  (61), 
law  (313).  atid  physical  education.  The  JefTerson 
Medical  <  <dlege  (1835),  with  about  625  students, 
is  one  of  the  most  fanunis  medical  schools  of  the 
Uidted  Slates ;  and  otheia  iMre  an  tlie  BaluMniaiia 
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Medical  Collef^  (1869),  the  MecUco  Chinirgic&l 
College  (1880),  the  Woman's  Medical  CoUege 
( 1850),  and  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
for  Gnwluates  in  Me<licine. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  dfc. — Though  in  it« 
early  historir'  noted  for  it«  extenMve  shipping 
intereata,  as  compared  with  those  of  its  sister  cities, 
it  is  rather  as  a  manufacturing  than  as  a  com- 
mercial city  that  Philadelphia  holds  a  present  pro- 
minence, llere  are  immense  establishments  cover- 
ing acres  of  ground,  from  which  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  products  are  issued  annually  for  the  home 
and  foreign  markets,  Ijesides  smaller  concerns 
innumerable.  The  ag>,'regate  capital  employed  in 
manufacturing  is  eHtiniated  at  $.'KK),()UO,(X)0,  the 
number  of  hands  eniploved  at  'IM.OOO,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  at  $ti(X), 01)0,000. 
Amonc  the  prominent  industries  of 
this  class  are  the  building  of  locomo- 
tives, of  which  |10,000,0()0  worth  are 
constructed  annually,  employing  some 
SCKX)  men  ;  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  at 
which  about  .%,0(X)  hands  are  eniploved, 
producing  annually  goods  valueil  at  auout 
»50,000,cSo ;  woollen  and  wor«ted  goods, 
employing  35,000  hands,  and  valueil  at 
$45,000,000 :  upholstery  gootls,  valued  at 
§•25,000,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $15,000,000, 
&C.  Cieneral  iron  ancf  steel  prtnlucts  are 
computed  to  employ  40.000  hands,  whose 
product  reaches  $75,0(XJ,O(X)  in  value — the 
single  article  of  saws,  princi'(>ally  made 
by  one  firm,  giving  employment  to  fiOOO 
workmen,  ancl  amountmg  in  value  to 
$2,500,000.  There  are  several  extensive 
t«ugar-refinerie!«,  the  out-put  of  which 
reaches  20, (XK)  barrels  of  refined  sugar 
daily,  and  gives*  direct  employment  to 
25(j6  hands  ;  oil-refineries,  whose  receipt* 
of  crude  petroleum  by  railways  and  pipe- 
lines from  the  oil-fields  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania reach  6,(XJO,000  barrels  per 
annum  ;  nearly  1(X)  breweries ;  and 
several  great  chemical  works. 

The  fr)reign  commerce  of  the  city,  while 
varj  ing  from  year  to  year,  shows'  on  the 
whole  a  very  considerable  gain  both  as 
to  ite  siiecific  value  and  as  to  the  propor- 
tion wnich  it  bears  to  the  entire  com- 
merce of  tlie  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  exi)ort*t  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-70 
was  $16,927,610  :  for  lS79-80,"j4$>,641t.693  ; 
for  1889-90,  S37,410,68.S,  lieing  re«j)ec- 
tively  .3  5^4,  and  4-36  |>er  cent,  of  the 
entire  value  of  the  exjxirts  of  the  coimtiy 
for  those  years.  The  imjMjrts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1869-70  were  valueil  at  $14.4H.'J,21 1  ; 
ifor  1879-80,  $.^5.5)44,5t)0 ;  fur  1889-90. 
$53,936,317,  being  re»i«ctivcly  3  32,  6  .38, 
anil  6 '83  per  cent,  of  the  entire  imports  of 
the  country. 

The  city  government  i«  almost  entirely 
administered  hf  the  mayor  through  various 
de|mrtments — of  public  works  and  of  public  safety, 
each  a^lminiatered  by  a  director  who  is  appointeil 
by  him  ;  of  receiver  of  taxes,  of  city  treasurer,  of  city 
controller,  and  of  law,  whose  heads  are  electe<l  for 
three  years  ;  a  department  of  e<lucation  governe<l  by 
a  Iward  of  .35  meniWrs  (one  from  each  city  ward), 
who  are  appointe<l  by  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and 
who  serve  without  ojmpensation  ;  a  department  of 
charities  and  correction,  whoso  othcials  are  ap|>ointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  who  serve  without  compensation  ; 
and  a  sinking  fun<l  comniission.  The  legi.'»lative 
branch  of  the  city  government  consistfl  of  a  chamlier 
of  select  councilof  thirty -seven  memlwrx  (one  from 
each  ward ),  who  are  electe<l  for  three  years,  and  a 
chaml>er  of  common  council  of  130  members  who 


are  elected  for  two  years,  all  of  whom  serve  with- 
out pay.  The  judiciary  of  the  city  and  county 
consistit  of  twelve  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  four  judges  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  all  of 
whom  are  elected  for  ten  years.  There  are  besides 
twenty-eight  magistrates  elected  for  five  years. 

Founded  in  1682  (see  PENN),  Phila«lelphia  the 
year  after  was  made  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  soon  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  was  the 
central  point  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  the 
city  still  preserves  the  Carpenters'  Hall  (1770), 
where  the  first  congress  met  (4th  September  1774), 
and  the  old  State  Hou»e  (17.35),  with  its  Liberty 
Bell,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (see 
INDEPENDBNCK  Dav)  was  a<loptetl  in  1776,  and 
which  hn8  since  been  famous  af«  Inde|)endence  Hall. 
At  Philadelphia,  moreover,  tiie  federal  union  was 


New  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

signed  in  1778 ;  and  here,  too,  the  constitution  was 
framcil,in  1787.  An  interestof  another  kind  attaches 
to  the  fact  that  the  Prote»t«nt  Episcopal  Church  of 
North  America  was  organise*!  here  in  1788.  From 
1790  to  IHOO  Philadelphia  was  the  federal  capital ; 
and  the  first  mint  was  establi.Mhed  here  in  1792. 
Later  events  have  been  the  holding  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  in  1876,  and  the  commemora- 
tion of  Penn's  visit,  in  1882.  Pop.  (1700  )  4500; 
(1800  )  70,287:  (1860  )  568,034;  (1880)  847,170; 
(1890)  1,046,964. 

See  Schsrf  and  Thompson's  Hittory  of  Phiiadelphia  (3 
voIb.  18H4  ) ;  PhUmlrlfthia  and  it»  A'ni  imfM  ( Lippincott, 
IWtO ) ;  and  works  by  W.  P.  Hazard  ( 1879 ),  T.  West- 
cott  ( 1877  ).  F.  Cook  ( 1882 ),  and  S.  C.  Woobey  ( 1888 ). 
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Philadelphia*  in  A»ia  Minor.  See  Ala- 
Shehr. 

Philadelphianm  a  mystic  sect  emphasUing 
'brotherly  love'  {dr.  nhilwleljihia),  fuuiidt^l  in 
London  in  1652  under  tlie  iniiuunce  of  Itoehnie  )iv 
Dr  John  Pordu^  (16(>H-98)  and  iMn*  Leade  an«l 
others.  It  ha<l  Tor  a  time  a  branch  in  Holland,  but 
diHAppeared  early  in  the  18th  century. 

Philip  (Or.  Philai,  Ejoptian  Palek),  an 
inland  in  the  Nile,  near  Awtonan  and  south  of 
Syone,  in  Nubia.  It  is  a  small  jjranite  n>ck. 
fringed  with  rich  verdure,  about  1200  feet  long  and 
4.'i()  brotid,  almost  covered]  with  ancient  buildines 
of  great  architectural  lioauty  and  interest,  thougli 
not  of  ver>'  ancient  date.  That  to  the  east,  a 
livpi'lliral  or  roofles-s  hall,  commonly  called 
'  Fnaraoh's  l»eil,'  belongs  to  the  Greek  and  Itoman 
{Mriod,  and  (*onsist-«  of  fourteen  great  columtis  with 
capit^iU  of  various  patterns,  coniiecte<l  at  the  lower 
part  liy  solid  walls ;  the  length  is  63  feet,  the 
width  48.  The  great  temple  of  Isia,  to  whom  the 
islanil  was  sacrcil,  was  mainly  built  by  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  and  continued  by  his  successors,  especi- 
ally by  Ptolemy  III.,  Energetes.  The  processions 
of  pilgrims  approached  the  island  from  the  mtuth, 
were  received  oy  the  priests  at  a  Hight  of  steps  at 


Island  of  Philje,  Men  from  the  south-west  corner. 


the  south-west  comer,  and  then  passed  into  a 
c<mrt  with  a  coloima«le  to  right  and  left,  erected  by 
Tilierius  and  later  Koman  eni|H?ri>n».  To  the  north 
stood  the  great  propylon  or  gateway,  6<i  feet  high 
and  over  I'iO  wide.  This  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  temple,  and  liears  the  name  of  Nectanebes  II. 
(about  :M1  B.C.).  Iteyond  was  another  court  with 
several  chambers  and  a  small  cha|iel.  Another 
smaller  pylon  gave  entrance  to  the  temple  proper, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  irregular  complex 
of  buildings.  The  temple  proper  contains  repre- 
sentations of  the  stor>'  oi  Osiris,  his  birtli,  bringing 
up,  death,  and  embalmment  by  Isia.  It  was  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  cliurch  in  577. 

Philaret  (1782-1867).  Wame  in  1817  Bishop 
of  Reval,  In  1819  Archbishop  of  Tver,  and  in  1821 
.Vrchbi.shop  of  Moscow.  He  was  the  greatest 
preacher  and  the  most  influential  Russian  church- 
man of  his  time. 

Philately.  See  Stamps. 

Philemon,  Epi.sti.k  to,  is  the  shortest  of  the 
four  extant  letters  that  l>ear  to  have  lieen  written 
bA-  the  apostle  Paul  during  his  captivity  (see 
Paul).    It  is  a  brief  private  letter  (of  twenty- 


five  verses)  a<idres8e<l  to  Philemon,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  liberality,  who  ha<l  l>een  a  convert  of 
the  a]iostle,  and  is  now  addrensetl  by  him  as  his 
'  fellow- worker.'  It  was  at  Philemon  s  house,  and 
j)erhai>H  under  his  presi«lency,  that  the  Christians 
of  CoUNifue  held  their  meetings.  In  the  Ajtmtolienl 
Cunntitiitions  he  is  represented  as  bishop  oi  Coloww, 
and  sulmefjuent  tnviition  has  it  that  he  sufTere*! 
martynlorn  there  under  Nero.  Philemon  ha<l  |mis- 
ses8e<l  a  slave  called  Onesimus,  who,  after  robbing 
his  master,  had  run  off  and  found  his  way  to  Rome 
(or  Ca-«area),  and  there  hail  cimie  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Paul,  and  lieen  converted  t<i  Christianity. 
At  first  the  apostle  seems  to  have  been  minded  to 
retain  Onesimus  for  his  own  service,  but  on  further 
consideration  he  resolve<l  to  send  him  tiack  to 
his  former  master,  and  accordingly  ma<le  him  the 
l>earer  of  the  epistle  Ixjfore  tis,  in  which  '  Paul  th© 
aged '  asks  pard<m  for  the  runaway,  and  entreAta 
the  injuretl  master  to  receive  him  'not  now  as  a 
servant,  but  alx>ve  a  servant,  a  br»»ther  l»elove<l.' 
The  epistle  exhibits  fine  <ielicacy  and  tact  thmugh- 
ont,  and  has  been  characterised  by  Renan  as 
*a  little  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  letter- writing.' 
Its  genuinenesH  may  \te  said  to  be  well  establishe<l. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  in  the  fourth  century  held 
that  it  was  Umi  trifling  and  nnedifying  to 
have  been  written  by  Paul ;  but 
the  arbitrariness  of  this  criterion 
was  |Miinte«l  out  by  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  others.  Baur 
also  reganled  it  as  a  literary  inven- 
tion intende<l  to  illustrate  the 
ideal  relation  of  master  and  slave  ; 
but  this  view  is  not  strongly  urgetl 
by  any  of  his  modem  followers, 
while  some  of  them  ( Hilgenfeld  an«l 
Ho1tr.mann)  have  entirely  a)>an- 
d«med  it.  There  are  commentariea 
on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  by 
Meyer,  Bleek,  Ellicott  {Philimnanx, 
ColoMtian*,  and  Philrtnon,  M  «h1. 
1865),  and  Lightfoot  (Cnlossiatu 
and  Philemon,  7th  ed.  1884). 

Philemon    and  Baneis, 

acriiiiliiig  to  a  classic  myth,  tinely 
}M»etise»l  by  Ovid  in  his  Mttaimtr- 
jihoaes,  were  a  niarrie<l  pair,  remark- 
able for  their  mutual  love.  Jupiter 
and  Mercur>',  wandering  through 
Phrygia  in  human  fomi,  were 
refuse<l  hospitality  by  every  one, 
till  this  ageil  pair  took  them  in, 
washes!  their  feet,  and  gave  them  such  humble  fare 
as  they  could  provide.  On  going  away,  the  gods 
took  them  with  them  to  a  neigblwurinu  mountain, 
on  looking  fron)  which  they  saw  their  village  covei-ed 
with  a  flood,  but  their  own  cottage  changed  into 
a  splendid  temple.  Jui>iter  i»ermitted  tiiem  to 
make  any  request  they  cliose,  but  they  only  askeil 
to  lie  serv  ants  of  his  teniple,  and  that  they  micht 
die  at  the  same  time.  When,  accordingly,  they 
were  seated  at  the  disir  of  the  temple,  lieing  now 
of  great  age,  they  were  changed,  Phueiiion  into  un 
oak,  ami  Bauch*  Into  a  linden. 

Philharmonle  Noeiety*  established  in  Lon- 
don in  1813,  welcomed  Mendelssohn  to  England 
in  1829  and  again  in  1844.  The  New  Philharmonic 
was  founded  in  1852.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York  dates  from  1842. 

Phllldor«  the  assumed  name  of  a  French 
family,  originally  calle<l  Danigan,  which  has  pro- 
duceil  several  di.stinguisheil  musicians,  and  a  com- 
|M)wr,  Frani^us  Andn^  (Isim  at  Drenx  in  1728,  died 
in  I^Midon,  17!K'i),  who  was  even  more  famous  as 
an  authority  on  Chess  (q.v.).  See  Allen's  Lift  of 
P/ii/iV/or  (Phila.  1864). 
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Philip  UaCtAvm^  tlM  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  waa  bom  at  Pdia  in  382  ii.c. 
He  WM  the  youngest  MMi  of  Amyntaa  IL  and 
Enrydice,  and  spent  part  of'hli  early  Hie  ai  a 

hoaUf^  at  Tbebea.  Tiie  asMuwination  of  bis  eldest 
brother,  Alexander  II.  (967  B.C.).  and  the  death  of 


his  second  brotlier,  I^  l  ii  oa«  III.,  in  battle  (m) 
B.C.),  made  him  uuiinUafi  to  his  nephew  AmynUiw, 
still  an  infant ;  out  in  a  few  months  Philip  made 


himself  kin>j,  thp  ri^^htn  of  Aniyntas  being  set 
af^ide.  I)anK'T^  soon  l^est^t  liiiii  from  without  and 
from  within.  But  foreign  and  domeHtic  enemies 
•OOD  dumppe«red  before  the  decinion,  the  i'ii(«rgy, 
and  the  wise  policy  of  the  yonng  kiti^'.  In  the 
brief  space  of  a  year  he  had  »ecure»l  iIh-  wifniy  of 
liis  Idradom,  wi  had  saine<l  for  Itinwelf  a  tlreaded 
lUMmk  '^eneeforwud  nis  policy  waa  one  of  agpes- 
ston.  The  Greek  towns  on  the  coasi  Macedonia 
were  the  firvt  objects  of  attack.  In  Thrace  he 
captnrtif  Mnall  town  of  Crenides,  which  nntlor 
its  new  nanif,  Pliilippi,  soon  aeqnired  great  wt^lth 
and  fanie.  Tlie  xunoiuuliiig  district  was  rich  in 
•gold  mines,  which  pruveil  a  .-HMiroe  of  preat  revenue 
to  Pliilii".  an<l  ^'u^)llliwl  him  iiliailifiilly  « illi  tin- 
means  ot  uaying  his  ariities,  and  of  bribing  traitor- 
ous Greeks  to  open  the  gates  of  many  citieH. 
After  a  few  yean*  of  comparative  leisure  he  cap- 
kaml  Methone  (at  tlie  siege  of  which  he  lost  an 

Se),  anlvMieed  into  Thessahr.  and  ultitnately  to 
e  Strut  of  Thennopylie,  WMdi»  however,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  force,  aa  it  waa  atroiigly  guarded  by 
the  Athenians;.  He  therefore  direetod  hfe  arms 
against  tlie  Thracian.s.  Aftor  (.■aiitnrinj;  all  tlie 
towns  of  Chalcidice— the  la.'^t  of  which  was  the 
imjHirtant  city  of  Olynthue  lie  made  peace  witli 
ttit'  Thraciaris,  and  next  year  with  the  AtheniaiiH, 
who  liad  lK«en  at  war  with  him  in  defence  of  their 
allie.-)  tile  OlynthiaiiH.  It  was  ttiiit  siege  of  Olyn- 
thue Philip  which  called  forth  tlie  famous 
Olynthiac  nration.<«  of  Demosthenes.  Philip  waa 
DOW  reonested  bv  tlie  Thebans  to  interfere  in  the 
war  ( *  toe  Saered  War ' )  which  was  raging  between 
them  and  the  Phociana.  He  marched  into  Phocis, 
deatttoyed  ita  dties.  and  aent  aa  colonista  to  Thiaee 
many  of  the  inhabitanta  (346  B.C.);  and  be  waa 
appointeil,  jointly  with  tlie  Thebans  and  Thes- 
italianM,  as  president  of  tiie  Pythian  games.  His 
nexi  I  wa»  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  INdo 
prniiiese,  hy  espousing  tlie  c«n»e  of  the  Arpsei«, 
Nlessenians,  and  othem  d^^  uM-^t  the  Siiartans.  In 
339  B.C.  the  Ainphictyonic  C'ouiicii  uecl&reti  war 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amnliissa;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  appointed  Puilip  oommander-in- 
chief  of  their  forces.  The  Athenians  were  alarmed 
at  his  approach  into  Oreeoe  in  this  capacity,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  Thebans  against  hini ; 
bat  their  united  army  waa  utterly  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Chaaonea  (988  B.O.),  and  all  Greeoe  waa 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  He  was  now  in  a 
position  to  enter  on  the  great  dream  of  his  later 
years — viz,  to  invade  the  Perxian  em])ire,  and 
rieven^iB  the  injnries  of  (Jreece.  Deputies  from  the 
»lifl'eient  hlat<'«  i  f  (.[nce  assembleu  in  conyreHs  iit 
Corinth,  and,  alter  resolving  to  make  war  on  the 
I'er-'ian  kin^,  chose  Philip  as  leader  of  their 
Jinnies,  rreparatiom  were  in  progress  for  this 
-r.  expedition  when  he  was  suadenly  cut  ort  by 
the  hanil  of  the  assassin  PaoMUiiaa,  at  a  festival 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  hk  daughter  with 
Aleiaiider  at  Epinis  im  HO.).  PhUip  was  a 
man  given  to  edf-indnlgence  and  aeamaHty ;  he 
was  faithless  in  the  observance  of  treaty  obli^- 
tlons,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  gained  his  ends  ;  Imt  of  hiM  enerjL,'v,  acutene?<H, 
and  eloquence  it  iH  im|>i»*Nihle  to  wpeak  t<M)  hi;;hly. 
He  waci  at  the  natne  tisii>  a  Imn  oi  Iciii'inr:  .iml 
a  lil>eral  patron  of  lean)e«l  men.  t>e«  woika  cited 
at  (iiiKi'X^K  and  DmovrHEKis. 




PhlHp  Il«t  better  Imown  as  PHiup-AroufiTUS, 
king  of  Franoe.  waa  the  son  of  Louis  VII.  and 
Aiix  of  Champagne,  and  was  bom  in  August 
1165.  He  was  crowmd  jmnt-king  in  1170,  during 
tlie  lifetime  of  his  father,  succeeded  him  in  1180, 
and  proved  one  of  the  greatest  monarch!*  of  the 
Capet  dynaxty,  while  he  coiiiirmetl  lii>  I  ti  l  (if  the 
throne  by  marria^'c  with  Inabella  of  Hauianlt,  the 
last  direct  des<'endant  of  the  Cai lovin^rian.<  Hit* 
first  War,  made  upon  the  Count  of  FlamlerH,  jjaxe 
him  the  ctuinty  of  N'ermandois  and  the  city  of 
Amiens.  He  rigorously  punished  heretics  and 
ilespoiled  the  Jews,  and  reduced  the  rebellious 
Dulce  of  Burgundy  to  submission.  He  supported 
tlie  sons  of  Henry  II.  of  England  in  their  reuellions 
against  their  father,  and  ^ined  Berri  Ly  eeaston 
in  1189.  On  the  awenwoii  of  Hiehard  to  the  throne 
fliUip  and  he  set  oattiwether  on  the  third  cmsade; 
bnt  tney  quarrelled  whi^  wintering;  in  Sicily.  After 
Btnying  but  tliree  montlis  in  Syria  he  returned  to 
France,  having'  taken  a  nolemn  oatli  nut  to  molest 
liichard's  ilotiiinion.H  ;  hut  no  sooner  had  he  returned 
than  he  made  a  Itar^'ain  with  the  iaithleHS  coward 
.)ohn  for  tlie  partition  of  Richard's  territorieH  in 
France.  The  ner>-  Richanl's  sudden  return  ovca- 
siooed  an  exhausting  war,  which  was  clofied 
through  the  mediation  of  Pope  Innocent  early  in 
1199.  Richard  died  within  two  mootha  alter ;  but 
war  with  England  biaied  oat  anew,  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  rival  elaiiiie  of  John  and  hie  nephew  Arthor  of 
Brittany  to  the  Fkoneh  heritage  of  Kins  Kichard. 
which  eomdated  ehlefly  of  Anjon,  Maine,  and 
T<»uraine.  Pliiliu  embraced  tlui  cauHe  of  Arthur, 
liiit  was  for  a  wiiile  fully  occupied  by  his  auarrel 
with  the  jHipe.  He  had  put  away  his  secona  wife, 
luMelM>r>i  of  Denmark,  in  onler  t4>  marry  the  Iteauti- 
ful  Afs't""*  of  Merun,  ':>:i:  the  terror  of  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican  forceil  hitii  to  replace  Inj^elMiig  ui»un 
her  throne.  The  murder  of  Arthur  again  gave  bini 
the  excuse  he  sought.  iUebard's  great  fortrera  of 
(^i&teau  Gatllard  fell  early  in  12(M,  and  Philip 
passed  in  triumph  over  Normandy.  Before  the  end 
of  that  year  he  had  added  to  bis  dominions  Nor- 
maady,  Ifabie,  Anjon,  and  Tmnoine,  with  nart  of 
Pnltoa,  as  wdl  as  the  over-lotdshtp  of  Bnttany, 
hitherto  a  fref  of  Normandy.  Philip  took  no 
active  part  in  the  \Mir  against  the  Albigenses,  but 
devoted  himself  to  < -nnitolidating  his  dominions. 
The  preat  victory  of  liouvinew  (29tb  August  1214) 
o,i  r  I'll  I'li  iiiiMli,  the  Kn^'lish,  and  the  Eiiipi'ror 
Otho  e?»tablishcd  his  throne  w«cuiely,  and  the  rent 
of  his  reign  he  was  able  to  devote  to  refonii.H  of 
jostioe  and  to  the  Imiiding  and  fortifying  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  Notre  DaOM  and  the  great  court  of 
peers  remained  lasting  momamenta  of  this  great 
king's  administialioa.  He  died  at  Manlea,  July 
14,  im 

See  works  by  Cspoftgue  (3d  ed.  2  vols.  Fsrii,  1842), 

Mwabrmn  ( Lillf.  1878  i,  and  Dsvidwibn  (Stuttgart.  1RS8). 

Philip  IV.,  Murnanied  f.r  Hrl  or  'the  Fair,' 
kinj;  of  France,  the  won  of  Philij)  III.,  'the  Kash,' 
and  Isabella  of  Araj,'on,  wa^  burn  at  Fontainebleau 
in  l'2tiS.  and  Huccee«ied  hi.s  f atlier  in  1  2h.').  Hy  his 
marriage  with  ijneen  loaiina  of  Navarre  (q.v.) 
be  obtained  Navarre,  (  hampa|rne,  and  Brie.  He 
overran  Flanders,  but  a  Flemish  revolt  broke  out 
at  Bruges,  and  at  Courtrai  on  the  *  Day  of  Spurs ' 
tlie  flower  of  the  French  chivalrr  went  down  in 
thonaands  before  the  sturdy  burghers.  The  great 
event  of  his  reign  was  his  struggle  with  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  which  grew  out  of  liis  attempt  to 
levy  taxet*  from  the  cfergy.  By  the  bull  ClericU 
lakos  in  1296  Boniface  un-lwle' the  clertjy  to  }»»y 
ta.vex,  an<l  to  this  Philip  reolieii  by  fortti(hlin^,'  the 
I  ex]>ort  of  money  or  valuables,  tliut*  cuttin;^  <dl  a, 
main  sup^dy  of  papal  re\enue.  A  temuoniry 
1  reconciliation  in  1297  was  ended  by  a  fresh  out- 
'break  of  the  qvamil  !■  ISOO.    Philip  flong 
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the  pitp&l  I''Kat«"  into  |pri>oii,  and  Rummnned 
the  three  E'.i.uch  nf  France,  olt  r^y,  nobltw,  and 
burghen*.  The  hv-nt  two  n.H,HurtHl  him  of  their 
Hiipport  even  in  case  of  excommunication  and 
interdict.  Bonifftce  rralied  with  the  celebrated 
boll  Umm  Sanetam.  Philip  CMUed  the  ball  to 
he  imldlflly  burned,  and  with  the  conaent  of  the 
StatcB-ganeral  confiMated  the  property  of  thoee 
preUtao  who  had  aided  with  the  pope.  Bonlfoee 
now  exoommnoieated  him,  and  threatened  to  lay 
the  kingdom  nnder  interdict,  bnt  the  Vina  sent 
to  };<)iiif  William  de  N«t;art?t,  who  s«'izp«t  ami 
iiiilnisniiiMi  tlie  i>oj>e,  with  the  aid  of  the  ('oloiinaM.  \ 
riiiiuj.;li  rclcn.-i'ii  riftfr  a  Ii'v\  .lays  liv  a  |>"iiulRr 
risiri',:,  Honiiacc  kouii  aftcrw  hhIh  ilitil.  In  X'Mtrt 
riuliji  (ititjuufd  till-  t  lcvutiiiii  iif  oni'  of  his  own 
creatures  to  tlie  paital  chair  aa  Clement  V'.,  and 
placed  him  at  Avi^'non,  the  beginnine  of  the 
seventy  yearn'  'captivity.'  He  compelled  the  un- 
happy and  reluctant  pope  to  cundeinn  the  Templam 
in  1310,  and  to  deciee  the  abolitkm  of  the  order 
two  yean  later.  They  made  a  heraie  defaofle,  bnt 
were  eondemneil  and  bnined  h][  hnndrada,  and 
their  wealth  appropriated  by  Philip.  The  srrand- 
niaatw,  ■Ia(-i|UOH  de  Molay,  was  burned  18th  Nlan>li 
1314,  and  at  the  «take  he  suninione*!  I'hili))  to 
coiii|M>ar  witliiii  a  year  anti  a  day.  juni  tin-  |iii]k» 
witliiii  forty  days*,  U^fore  tiie  judyiiiciit  >t'at  of 
(loil  ;  ^tiiiiijjf  to  nav,  txuli  jMipe  and  kinj;  dietl 
within  tlie  time,  the  latter  at  Fontainehleau, 
Novemlier  29,  1314.  Philip  durin^^  his  whole 
reign  Meailily  Htrtne  for  the  MUppremmn  of  feadal* 
iant  and  thu  introduction  of  the  Roman  law ;  bnt 
while  tbos  increaaing  the  power  of  the  erown,  and 
alao  that  of  the  third  eetate,  Iweonvaited  royalty, 
which  waa  formerly  proteeting,  Icind,  and  popular 
to  the  mam  of  the  people,  into  a  hard,  avaricioiut, 
and  pitiloftH  tankniastor.  Under  him  the  taxen 
were  greatly  increawe*!,  the  .Fews  j)erf>ecuted,  and 
their  prop«»rty  confiwate*! ;  ami.  wln'u  tlit>«<'  nieamt 
were  tnautlicient  to  Batittfv  Iuh  avarice,  he  caused 
tlie  coinage  to  lie  greatly  ({elia.<«ed. 

Philip  VI„  OF  Vai/iis.  king  ol  France,  wan 
the  Hon  of  CharleH  of  \'aloi.s,  yooager  brutlier  of 
Philip  IV.,  and  snooeeded  to  the  legemnr  of  France 
on  the  death  of  Charlea  IV.  Tlie  proclamation  of 
a  kinff  was  deferred  on  aooount  of  the  pregnancy  of 
Charlee  IV. '«  widow;  but  on  her  giving  nirth  to  a 
daughter  Philip  caufw-d  him^wlf  to  Im-  crnwiKHl 
king  at  RlieiiuK  (May  '2t>,  l.HZS).  Hi?*  r\<^\\i  to  the 
tlironc  wiu*  dcriicil  l>v  Kiiuuril  III  of  Kngland, 
the  Lfranil.Hou  of    I'hilip  wlm  declared  that 

fenialen,  though  excludcil  hy  tlu'  Salic  law,  could 
transmit  their  rights  to  their  children,  and  there- 
fore insisted  upon  the  auiH-riorit y  of  his  own  claims. 
Philip,  however,  was  not  only  already  crownetl 
king,  imt  he  had  the  support  of  the  people.  His 
icign  eoenmenoed  glocioauy;  for,  maiching  into 
Flandere  to  support  the  eoont  againat  hie  rebellion* 
■objectx,  ho  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of  Cnnrtrai  by 
vani|iiiKiiing  the  Flemings  at  C'asscl  (Angnst  2A, 
\'A'2>i  I  He  w'txx  obliged  to  give  up  Navarre  (i|.v.\  as* 
tiic  Salic  law  of  (suceeK-oion  did  not  apply  to  it,  but 
he  r.'tjiincd  Champacni'  ami  Hrie,  paying  for  them 
a  cniii^iilf  rable  annual  xtiiK-mi.  The  hundre<l  years' 
war  willi  Kngland  In-gan  in  l.1,'17  IkiIIi  irHniienne 
and  in  Flanders,  but  was  carrieii  on  languidly  for 
several  years,  the  only  prominent  incident  lieing 
the  destruction  of  the  French  tieet  off  Sluys  (June 
M.  1S40).  Philip  was  a  bad  and  faitbleas  man, 
aad  hie  sni^iiig  eztortian  well-nigh  exhausted  the 
wealth  w  the  ooontry.  Yet  money  for  his  pleasures 
■ad  for  new  wan  bad  oonstantly  to  be  provided 
W  some  new  tax  or  fresh  confiscation.  In  1346 
Ivilward  111.  Iande<l  in  Normandy,  ravagnl  the 
whole  country  to  the  environs  of  Pari-.,  an^l  totally 
defeateii  ut    < 'reey.     A    tnirc    \s;i..  then 

concluded,  but  the  devoted  kingdom  hatl  no  Hooner 


been  released  from  war  than  liestruction  threatene<l 
in  the  yet  more  terrible  form  of  tlie  '  itiack  Death. ' 
Philiji  receive<i  Daiiphinc  in  gift  in  1349,  purchased 
Majorca  from  its  unfortunate  king,  and  died 
August  22,  1350,  neither  loved  nor  respected. 

PhiUp  U-Ungof  SMia,theai^«on  e(  the 
Emperor  Chules  VTand  Isabella  ef  Twtonl,  wan 

bom  at  Vallailolid,  21st  May  1627.  He  waf* 
brought  up  in  S|>ain,  ami  carefully  educated  for 
his  destiny,  but  grew  iip  ili-<trustful  and  reserved  : 
cold  and  austere,  w  ithimt  In  ing  virtuou<< :  haughty 
and  bi|^ted,  yet  without  real  lesjM-ct  for  Imtiuni 
or  reli^'ion.  In  1543  he  niarrie<l  .Mary  of  Portug'al, 
who  <hed  three  years  later,  after  bearing  a  son,  the 
ill-fated  Don  Cu'loo.  In  1&48  he  went  to  join  hi>< 
father  at  Bruaeela,  and  made  a  decidedly  unfarunr 
able  impreesioo  upon  his  future  subjects.  Three 
years  later  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1554  he 
made  a  marriage  of  policy  with  Mary  Tndo^  Queen 
of  England.  Dnnng  nia  fbarteen  moDtha*  stay 
in  England  he  laboured  hard  bnt  unsacceM«fullv 
at  the  uncongenial  task  of  ingratiating  himHcff 
witli  bin  wife 8  subjects.  His  failure,  tJi^i-tlo-i 
Willi  tlie  vexatious  jealousy  of  a  wife  wlm  wju. 
plain,  hpare,  nearly  forty,  and  likely  to  l>e  i  hiMletts, 

i>ronipted   him  to  leave  Englan<l  and   return  to 
JruMwels  (Septemlier  1555).     In  tiie  next  half-year 
he  became  by  the  aUlication  of  his  father  the  tiio#>t 

Esrful  prince  in  Eurojie,  havinjj;  umlcr  his  sway 
n,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Milanese,  the  Low 
[ttries,  Franche  Comto,  Mexico,  and  Peru  ;  with 
ttie  beat  disciplined  and  olBeered  amy  of  the  aga. 
The  triiasury  alone  waa  defldent,  naviag  been 
drained  by  the  enormoos  expenditure  of  his  father's 
wars.  The  first  danger  he  had  to  face  was  a  lea^ie 
foniied  Ix'tween  Henry  IL  of  France  and  tli<» 
Neajiolitan  jM)[>e  Paul  IV.  to  deprive  hini  of  his 
Italian  d<iiiiinioiis.  .AImv  sunn  overran  the  terii 
lories  of  the  lK)i»e,  while  Philips  army  umbi 
Pliililiert  of  Savoy  »lefeate<l  the  French  nt  St 
Quentin  (August  10,  l.V>7)  and  tiravelioes  (July 
13,  1558).  These  reverses  force<l  Henry  II.  to  a^jfUH- 
to  terms  of  j>eace  at  Cateau  Cambr^ris  (Apru  2. 
1559).  In  .laniiary  \,'>5H  the  French  had  capturvti 
Calais,  and  Mvy  Tndor'a  death  followed  eleven 
notttha  later.  Her  hnaband,  after  an  onraoeMafal 
attempt  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
married  Isabella  of  France  (June  24,  1559)  and 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  Uted  the  reat  of  hia 

life. 

The  main  object  of  his  ilomc-tic  jiolicy  "x--  tn 
conc«*ntrate  all  power  in  him-elf,  and  to  this  eiiil 
he  lalsiuieil  to  destroy  every  thing  re»»enibling  frt"e 
institutions  in  anv  of  his  dominions.  He  o«tent«- 
tiously  put  himse'lf  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  Eunifie,  but  the  interests  of  the  church  in 
nis  eyes  were  ever  identical  with  his  own.  He 
founii  the  Inquisition  the  beet  engine  of  his  tyranny 
in  Spain,  but  its  effect  in  the  Low  Oooatriea  waa  a 
formidable  revolt,  which  ended  in  1679  with  the 
northeni  part,  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  achiev- 
ing indeiten<lenc«-.  In  this  conflict  theresonreeB  of 
Spain  were  exliauf»teil,  and  t<i  repleni-sh  his  treasury 
I'liilili  exiicltvl  enornioii-  contributions  from  hi-  >iiK 
ject-.  aUilishing  all  the  ancient  s|«>cial  communal  oi 
provincial  privileges  of  Spain,  and  sunpres^ing  all 
insurrection  ami  discontent  by  force  of  anim  or  the 
Inipiisition.  His  S4in,  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  hattMl. 
die<l  in  prison  in  15(SM,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in 
the  father's  justification  is  that  at  least  be  did  not 
directly  murder  him.  His  pride  did  not  disdain 
the  aifl  of  cowardly  murder  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
policy,  and  the  tiagie  death  ef  WilUam  the  Siknt 
(1584)  and  the  relenttees  peneentlon  of  Antonio 

Perez  sliow  how  jiitiless  and  how  persistent  was 
his  hatred  of  an  enemy.    He  marne<l  in  1570  as 

lii«  lonrtli  wife  his  nie<-e.  Anne  of  Austiia,  whose 
sole  surviving  son  afterwurdtt  liecame  Philip  IIL 
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The  one  great  triamph  of  hl«  feign  was  the  fuiionit 
naval  victorv  of  Lepiuito  (September  16,1671 ),  won 
bv  bu  balf-brother,  Don  Jomi  of  Austria,  over  the 
iSirka.  In  USO,  llw  direct  malo  line  ol  Ptwtanl 
having  beooiM  •xtfnefc,  Philip  laid  elaiin  to  Ike 
throne,  and  despatched  Alva  to  occupy  the  king- 
dom. But  his  attempt  to  conquer  England  re- 
coiIe<l  njMni  liinist-lf  in  liopelem  diMA>tt«'r,  as  the 
Miiiw  of  the  nn'Ai  Armada  were  swept  to  tlpstnir 
tiou  before  tin-  northern  tempests  and  the  irresih^ 
ible  valonr  of  the  Enf*li«li  senmen.  Hi«  intri{,'ue!4 
against  Henry  of  Xavurre  were  f«>ile<l  hy  hin 
antagonist  s  courage,  aided  bv  tiie  death  (1592) 
<rf  his  own  general  Alexander  {''amese  and  Henry's 
politic  etiange  of  his  religion.  Thestnbbom  heroism 
of  the  Netherlanders  and  the  exasi»eratin(^  ravage 
ai  the  fiqgliah  eniiMis  on  the  Spanish  Maw.  added 
to  BnancSl  diMrae*  at  home,  embittered  the  last 
years  of  Philip,  and  he  died  of  a  Un^ring  and 
oecaliarly  loathsome  disease,  in  the  Ksconal  at 
Madrid,  on  13th  Septcnilx^r  15t)^,  under  the  shadow 
of  that  failure  which  Wl  fuUuwed  all  his  greatest 
undertakings.  Philip  II.  possessed  great  abilities, 
but  little  political  wisdom,  and  he  engaged  in  so 
iiiiiiiy  vast  ent^Tjiri-HCtt  at  oiiee  ah  to  overtask  his 
resources  without  leading  to  any  proHtable  result. 
A  fanatical  and  gloomy  Ingot  in  religion,  sullen 
and  jealous  in  temper,  he  persecuted  all  heretics 
through  the  Inquiution  with  relentless  cnielt^v, 
and  at  the  nme  time  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  Spam 
by_  embinK  that  aoeient,  proud,  Mid  chivalrous 
•pirit  which  liad  been  ih»  »ecret  of  its  strength,  as 
well  as  by  cutting  off  the  conmierce  of  the  country 
hy  ojipressive  exactions  and  by  a  hitter  jieixet'iitioii 
of  Uiv  industrious  .MoiIhooh.  There  in  liardly  ii 
rnove  unlovable  li;,'ure  in  hintof,  iIi  lh  ihis  sullen 
and  solitary  bigot  whom  InNtonaim  v>ith  imui»ual 
unanimity  have  united  to  condemn. 

See  ih«  srtiole^t  Alva,  Armada,  Chabi.bh  V.,  Carixm), 
M.vKV,  HoM.A.NTi,  and  SPAIN  ;  the  Hutorif*  of  rn!«oott, 
Motley,  and  Froudc;  Mignet's  Antonio  Perez  et  Philippr 
II.  (."Sth  ed.  1881);  ForBor«»n*«  HMmrt  de  Philippe  II 
(3d  ed.  4  vols.  li*<7(;  t;»ch»nl'«  two  hooks  on  Dim 
Csrlos,  and  the  same  oditor'H  oirri'stionfleiicf  i^f  T'hihp 
on  the  sflsin  of  Belginu  (S  vuU  Bni»»icl«,  1H.4M  7S*), 
with  bin  snibuasdora  in  Enslsfid  i  4  voX*.  wy  U>  iSKhf,  and 
ol  hi«  daughter!*  I<u»>>elU  sua  Cslhsriiie  ( I'sria,  1KH4). 

Philip  v.,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  founder  of 
the  HourlNin  dynasty  in  that  country,  was  the 
Hivond  Hon  of  the  Dauphin  l^mw  («on  of  I^inis 
Xl\'.  atui  Maria  Therenji  of  Spain  i:  Kriince, 
tuid  MOM  iMirn  at  VersailleM,  Deuenther  I!',  MHiA. 
In  1700  Philip,  then  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  lie- 
qoeatbed  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Cluirlea  IL  His 
grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  as  he'  left  him  to  take 
pnaMMioo  of  the  tlirone,  uttered  the  faoMMUi  phnuw, 
•  .Mod  fih^  11  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyriniei.'  He  entered 
Mail  rid  in  February  1701,  and  after  a  koff  and 
varying  stnigcle  a^nst  m  rival,  the  Arendnke 
Charles,  was  left  in  i>o»»es«ion  of  his  throne  by  the 
^teace  of  Utrecht  iti  1713.  Next  year  died  the 
ijiiefti,  Marin  Louisa,  da  i„;'iri  i  of  \'ictor  .Ainadeui*, 
I>iike  of  Savoy,  whom  I'luUp  liad  married  in  I7(>'2: 
arid  ^oon  aft«T  he  manied  F.lizal>eth  KHinti*e  of 
Parma,  'the  t«ntiHgant,'  in  ('arlyifV  phrase,  who 
embroiled  the  ]teace  of  Europe  for  thirty  years.  Hy 
her  indnence  the  reins  of  government  were  com- 
mitted by  the  amiable  and  weak-minded  king  t«> 
AUwrooi.'  Philip  was  oblued  by  the  Qua4(mple 
Alliance  to  dinniw  hit  wiring  and  ambitious 
ninieter  at  the  ckeo  of  17l«.  Be  abdicated  in 
favoor  of  hfa  eon  Don  LoatR  in  1724,  bat  reramed 
the  crown  on  his  death  eight  months  later.  The 
ambitions  queen's  dearest  wish  was  to  drive  tlie 
Hapsl)nr>;!i  out  of  Italy  in  the  interests  of  her  sons 
by  a  frtrtiier  iMnrri;ige,  but  all  }i*>r  efforts  suceeeded 
otily  in  swnriiif.'  the  Two  Sieiliex  for  L>iin  Carlo'^. 
Spain  Joined  the  coalition  against  )laria  Theresa, 
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and  her  yoanger  eon  Don  Philip  was  at  lint  mic- 
cessful  in  conquering  the  Milaneiei  bat  ee  soon 
as  the  Silestan  war  waa  doeed  bv  the  treaty  of 
Dreeden  the  Anetriaa  qneen  poaied  her  ttoopa  into 
Italy  and  diove  ont  the  SpaniardR.  At  the  erins 
Philip,  who  bail  been  for  years  snnk  in  a  state  of 
mental  stupor,  died  at  Madrid,  July  0,  1746.  See 
Ai.HKKONi,  St(X3KS8lON  Wak-s,  and  SPAIN;  and 
liaiidrillart'n  Philippe  V.  et  In  Vour  de  FruHCt, 

1 7""  !5  1,2  vols,  imy-di). 

PlilUlH  aacitem  of  the  Wampaaaay  tribe  of 
Indians,  tme  the  second  son  of  ManaMnt^  wlio  for 
nearly  forty  man  bed  been  the  first  and  stannchest 
ally  of  the  Pil|[rini  Mttlen  of  Plymouth,  an<l  had 
obtained  English  nameH  for  his  two  sons.  In  1661 
Philip  suc<?!eeded  kia  brotlier,  aiid  furinally  renewed 
the  treat ie>i  of  his  father,  which  he  kept  for  some 
yean*,  iiy  1671,  however,  goaded  by  the  ener»>ach- 
roents  of  the  whites,  he  hadfonneil  a  t-nnfe<lerution 
of  tribee  aggregating  nearly  10,000  warriors  ;  and 
in  1675  what  is  Known  as  King  Philip's  \Var  broke 
nnt.  On  the  Indian  side  it  was  a  war  of  Mirttrises 
ami  nuvMsacros — thirteen  towns  were  dcstrmeii,  and 
600  colonists  slain.  In  Deoemlwr  1676  Governor 
Winslow  and  a  fane  ef  1000  men  baraad  the  great 
fort  of  the  NammMnxtte,  elew  400  miriors,  and 
mamaerad  1000  women  and  clilldtttn.  to  the  spring 
the  Indians  refaliateil  for  a  time,  but  their  numWrs 
steadily  diniiuished  ;  several  tribes  fell  away  from 
the  confederation ;  others,  hitherto  neutral,  det  lart><l 
against  them.  In  the  ewrly  summer  I'hilip  s -'^<|iiaw 
atiil  lillli'  «on  were  t  aplur('<l,  and  sold  jlh  sIjim-s  for 
the  West  Indieti;  untl  «m  12th  August  1676,  nt 
midnight,  ho  and  bis  remaining  followers  were 
surprised  by  Captain  Renjamin  Church.  Philip 
wa.s  slain,  and  his  head  cnt  off.  After\i'ards  his 
IxMly  was  drawn  au*l  quartered,  and  the  head  was 
exposed  on  a  gibbet  at  Plymontn  for  twenty  years. 
Church  wrote  an  EitterUmuK^  Hidmff  of  King 
Phitip't  War  (1716;  new  ed.  with  addittona  by 
S  G.  Drake,  Boston,  1885)  i  aee  nleo  Wwhington 
Irving's  SkeUJi  book. 

Philip  the  Bold  {Philippe  le  Uartti),  the 
founder  ol  the  Mcoiid  and  laat  unoai  Honae  of  Bur- 
gundy, waa  the  fbnttii  Mm  of  John  the  Good,  king 
iif  France,  and  his  wife  Bonne  of  Luxemburg,  ana 
was  bom  Januar>'  15.  1S49.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1!V>6).  and  <rispfaye<l  «ueli 
liendc  courage,  venturing;  his  own  lift-  to  save  lii» 
father's,  a.H  enrned  him  the  ejiithet  of  Ir  Ilnrdi,  or 
'the  Bold.'  He  sliari'd  his  fathers  CAptivity  in 
England,  an  1  on  returnin;,'  to  France  in  I.'IQO 
received  in  reward  of  his  bravery  the  duchy  of 
Tonraine,  and  on  the  death,  without  heirs,  of 
^ilippe  de  Kouvre  ( 1963)  also  that  of  Burgundy, 
being  created  at  the  same  time  the  premier  i>eer  of 
Fnuwow  On  the  aooeieioo  of  hia  brother,  Charles 
v.,  to  the  thrane  of  Fkanee  Philip  had  to  resign 
Touraine,  hut,  as  a  compensation,  obtained  in 
marriage  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Flanders,  in 
In  i;<72 lie  com manded  with  success  agniii-t 
the  Kn^,'lish,  and  in  I:1-H()  lie  hel()ed  to  suppress  the 
se<iition  of  tin-  Fh-iiiisii  towns  a^-ainst  tiieir  eount, 
his  father  in  law.  Hut  tlie  citiiteni*  of  i>uiue  of  the 
populous  places,  esjiecially  Ghent,  were  possessed 
with  sticli  a  fever  of  independence  that  they  were 
onlv  hrou^'ht  iNick  to  their  allegiance  after  the 
bltHKly  defeat  of  Koebeck  (Novcmlwr  27.  1382), 
where  26,000  Flemings  were  left  on  the  Held. 
Fianden,  the  eonnty  of  Borgundy,  Artois,  Retbcl, 
and  Nevere  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  the  eennt  in 
l.tH4,  and  his  firm  and  wise  goveniment  onickly 
won  the  affection  and  esteem  of  bis  new  subjects. 
He  eiicourap'd  judiciously  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  his  territorj'— a  kingdom  in  extent 
—  was  out'  of  the  l»est  governed  in  Europe.  Ouring 
the  minority  apd  subsequent  imbecility  of  his 
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3 hew,  ChaiK'N  of  Kraiice,  lie  was  ohligwi  to 
e  the  helm  ol  allain*,  iiml  preserve  the  state  from 
insurrection  and  rxxlitiun  within  and  tlie  attacks  of 
the  En>;li8h  without.    He  died  April  27,  144)4. 

Philip  the  Good  (Philippe  Ic  Bon),  Duke  of 
BtUffODdy.  the  Mon  of  Jean  '  SaiM-peur  '  hy  Mar^'aret 
«f  Mvam,  and  gimndaon  of  Philip  the  liohl, 
tvM  born  Dijon,  ttw  flupital  of  tbe  di 
Jam  13,  ISOS,  and,  on  the  MiMriaattiMi  of 
father  on  the  bridge  of  Monterean  at  the  inatigi^ion 
of  the  dauphin  (afterwardM  Charlen  VII.),  succeeded 
In  (li(_>  (iurhy  i>f  Biirgtindy.  fk'nt  on  ftvenjfing 
the  iniinitT  of  his  father,  ho  enti'ii'd  into  an  offen- 
sive and  <lefen8ive  alliance  with  Hinry  \',  ul 
Enj^land  at  .•Vrraa  in  1419,  at  tlic  »jiint>  time  rwoj^- 
niHing  liinx  an  the  rightful  regorit  of  France,  and 
heir  to  the  throne  after  Char!e»«  VI.'s  death.  Thi« 
agreement,  which  disregarded  the  Kalie  law,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  parliament,  luiversity,  and 
States-general  of  France  in  the  treaty  of  Troyea 
( 1«K»,  imt  tbedMfhin  dccUiMd  to  reaiga  hiarighta. 
and  took  to  ami:  he  wm,  hamww,  dafaated  at 
Cravant  (142S)  and  YenMiil  (1^).  and  driven 
beyond  the  Loire.  Some  ditpates  with  the  En^Ii-li 
pronipte^l  Pliili]i  to  conclude  a  tn-aty  witli  tin-  kinj; 
of  Franco  in  14"2y.  However,  tlie  Eiij,'lihli,  li\  t  i  iliiij,' 
to  him  the  province  of  ( 'huin|>a;,'iii',  iiml  piv>  in);  liini  a 
laige  sum  of  money,  k<^>'>*'<I  tiim  ^>iu-k  to  their  xide. 
At  this  time,  hv  /ailing;  In  ir  to  Hnihant,  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  tne  rest  of  the  Liuw  Countries,  he 
wan  at  the  head  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
j>owerful  realm  in  western  Europe ;  but  though 
much  more  powerful  than  hi«  superior,  the  kinjj  of 
Fraaoe,  he  preferred  to  oontinoe  la  noiuiJial  aabjec- 
tion.  Smarting  under  eome  frah  faieiiltk  of  the 
English  vicero}%  and  strongly  urged  moreover  by 
the  pope,  he  made  a  final  peace  ( 1435)  with  Charlen, 
wliogla<ily  .•icccpt'Cil  it  cv  i-ii  un  tlic  lianl  ctinditionx 
wliicli  Piiilip  pre»cril>e(l.  Tlic  Kiif;li.«.li,  in  revenjic, 
committed  great  havt>c  among  the  merchant  nuvic?* 
of  Flanders,  which  irritat»Hl  Fiiili]>  to  such  an  extent 
tliiil  lie  declared  war  against  tliein.  jukI,  in  eonjunc 
tion  with  the  king  of  France,  gradually  e\|>elleil 
them  from  their  French  ponessioiis.  The  I'nijKMition 
of  taxes,  which  were  necessarily  heavy,  excited  a 
rebellion,  hea<led,  as  usual,  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent, 
bat  the  duke  indicted  apon  them  a  terrible  defeat 
(July  1454),  thoo^  he  wept  over  a  victory  bought 
with  the  blood  of.90,000  of  bis  rabjecta.  The  later 
part  of  hla  reign  was  filled  with  tronble  canseil  hy 
the  quarrels  Iwtween  Charles  VII.  and  liif*  non,  tlie 
Dauphin  Louiw  (afterwards  l^tmis  XI.),  who  hiul  tknl 
from  his  father's  court,  and  ?«ought  shelter  with 
Philip.  altlmn);h,  after  ascending  the  throne,  far 
friihi  showing  gratitude,  he  triet]  in  the  numt 
dishonouraliie  manner  to  injure  his  Ijenefactor. 
Philip  die<l  at  Bmgca,  Jnlv  15,  1467,  deeply 
lamented  by  his  sabiecta.  lender  him  Burgundy 
was  the  most  wealthy,  prosperoos,  and  tramjuil 
state  in  Europe ;  its  ruler  was  the  meet  feared  and 
admned  Hovereijni  of  his  time,  and  faia  court  far 
nrpMHed  in  briUiaiKyr  thoae  of  his  contemporaries. 
Kn wits  and  aoUee  from  all  parts  of  Enrope  flocked 
to  his  jousts  and  tonniamenta.  Hee  Barante's 
Hiatoire  «/r.t  Diif*  rie  Bmtrgogne  f/f  la  Mniaon  de 
VeUois. 

PhillphaUKh*  on  Yarrow  Water,  3  miles 
WSW.  of  Sellurk,  the  property  frt>m  1461  till 
1S89  of  the  line  of  the  'Outlaw  Mnrnw'  of 
tlie  ballad.  Here,  on  ISth  September  1846,  BIob- 
troae  (q.v.)  waa  defeated  by  David  Leslie,  who 
botehered  more  than  a  hundred  Irish  prisoners. 
See  Craig  Brown's  Selkirlshirr  { I8W). 

Philip  NerL  St.   See  New. 

Philippevllle«  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  the  bar- 
boar  of  CooataatilMk  Iroot  whish  it  lies  M  milea 
NNE  by  rail  Tlw*  ia  a  nagnifioent 
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(1882)  protected  liy  two  moicx,  one  4590  feet  long, 
the  other  ISIO  fi-et.  The  town  is  quite  new,  hav- 
ing l)cen  built  since  18.38  on  the  aiie  of  the  ancient 
Rwnctida.  Tbe  imports  and  exports  together  reach 
£3,500,000  par  anaam.  Poo.  (1872)  10J87;  (IMl) 

15,788. 

PhillppL  a  citv  of  Maeadoaia.  It  was  aanad 
>hflip  IL  of  Maeedon  (q.v.).  who  enhund  it 
off  the  gold*aiiiMa  u  ite  neighlioafliood. 
It  is  famous  on  aooonnt  of  the  two  battles  fought 
in  42  B.C#  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  on  the 
one  side  and  the  republicans  under  Brutus  and 
I'asoiuK  on  the  other,  in  the  second  of  which  the 
remililie  finally  perished.  The  ai>o*»tle  I'uul  foundewl 
a  ChriKtian  church  here,  to  whico  one  of  his  epistles 
is  addroitMe<l. 

WiiltoplaM.  EraiLB  to  tba  latest  of 
the  fbur  letteis  tnat  claim  to  hava  mm  written  by 

the  apostle  Paul  during  his  caBtlvf^  (see  Paul). 
The  Philippian  Chureli  was  looked   upon  with 

re<niliar  tenderness  and  afl'ection  liy  the  a|Hjf<tle. 
I  was  the  firHt-fruits  of  hi-t  ini.s-ioii  in  Eunqw ;  it» 
memlters  were  -ingnlarly  kind  to  liim  ;  more  than 
once,  when  he  was  laltouring  in  other  cities,  tliej' 
sent  iiini  contributions,  that  he  might  not  l>e 
linnlenr«ome  to  his  new  converts,  and  now  tliey  had 
<le.s|»atched  one  of  the  brethren — Epapbroditus— all 
the  way  to  the  place  of  his  captivitv  with  presenta 
for  him,  knowing  that  he  was  la  raida,  and  ena- 
neetioy  (aa  was  la  fact  tbe  eaae]  that  ba  nigbt  1« 
In  struts  for  Ms  dail^  bread.  His  letter  to  them, 
of  which  E]»aphrodituB,  on  his  return  joumev, 
was  the  bearer,  is  the  'most  epistolary  of  all  tfie 
epistles;'  though  containing  ini|>ortant  dix-trinal 
matter,  it  is  characterised  primarily  hy  \\h  warm 
exprevsion  of  ^lei^onal  ftH'liiig>  tnwiuil^  hi-  fiien<l's 
at  Pliilip|>i.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  gi'tinineneKS  of  this  epistle  is  exceptionally 
strong;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Polycarp,  and  enunier 
attMl  among  the  Pauline  writings  both  by  Marcion 
and  hy  the  writer  of  the  Muratortan  canon.  The 
arguments  of  Banr  aad  others  against  its  genuine- 
ness, whieb  torn  panly  oa  qacitiona  of  bibUaal 
theolog}',  each  aa  tbe  eampatibili^  of  PhiL  iL 
6-11  with  1  Cor.  XV.  4fi-49.  or  of  Phil.  iit.  »-ll 
with  certain  other  expressions  in  the  undisputed 
writings,  still  tind  some  sui>iMiiteiM  (one  of  the 
latest  and  ahlest  W-ing  Hol.-ten  J  ;  hut  they  are 
not  icgariled  R^  convincing  even  hy  Hilgenfeld, 
Selniikei,  \Vei/>;icker,  Pfieiilerer,  or  H^mack. 
Then'  are  comnientarii>«  on  Philippians  hy  Meyer, 
\Veis>>,  Ellicott  { I*hilipuHtH4,Vi4tMMtu,  €uui  Phiie- 
num,  .3d  ed.  1H(S5),  Lightfoot  (6th  ad.  1881),aad  C. 
J.  Vaughan  ( 1882). 

PhlllpplCM,  originally  the  three  orations  of 

Denuisthenes  against  Philip  of  Macetlon.  The 
name  wa-s  aflerwardn  applietl  to  Cicero's  fourt-een 
orations  against  the  anihititms  and  dangeri in'^ 
•  lesigtis  of  Mark  Atitony.  It  is  now  comuiunly 
eniploye<l  to  designate  any  severe  and  TioleBt  in- 
vective, whether  oral  or  written. 

PhillpptaM  lalaads,  a  laige  insular  group 
forming  a  northern  section  of  the  Eastern  Archt- 
nelago,  from  wUeb  it  is  separated  by  the  two  pro- 
found abysses  of  the  Sulu  (Mindoro)  and  Celebes 
.Seas,  2000  to  4000  fathoms  deep.  But  these  seas 
are  I'tK'losed  hy  the  three  insular  chains  of  Palawan, 
with  llnliil>ac  in  the  north,  Sulu  in  the  ct'iitre,  and 
Hangviir  \\itli  Sias  in  the  sou-li.  nil  of  wliich  lie  iti 
shallow  waters,  and  form  a  geological  connection 
lietwjiuj  the  Philippines  and  Hornet)  in  the  smith- 
west  and  the  Philip|)ines  and  Celebes  in  the  south. 
The  archipelago,  which  is  washed  on  the  east  side 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  (.3000  fathoms)  and  in  the 
north-west  by  the  China  8ea  (9000  fathoms),  lies 
ia  4*— 81*  N.  lat.  and  lir— IST  E 
eoniprisea  a  vast  aggregate  of  over  flOOO 
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of  kH  Hi/.e.s,  ningin;;  from  mere  mckv  uiid  reefn  to 
tlie  ^Tcat  UiiiIk  of  Lii/on  and  Mindanito,  the  foi  niei 
rather  more,  the  latter  somewhat  lest*,  than  40,UU0 
f«q.  m.  in  extent  The  other  chief  members  of  the 
group,  collectively  called  Visayaii,  are  Mindnro, 
9000  BO.  m.  ;  Palawan  ( Paragua ),  5S00 ;  Samar, 
SOOO;  Pvtaj,  4fi00;  Ne^ptK*.  Am);  Leyte,  30U0; 
Ceba  and  Wbol,  Iwtb  1500  ;  Ma:>bate,  1*200 ;  total 
Mca,  116,000;  population  r«rioiialjr  flatlmatod  at 
from  7,500.000  to  9,5OO,000l 

The  arcliipelago  is  disposed  nearly  due  nnrtli 
and  Mtuth,  and  eraentially  mountahious  ami 
v.i'.r.uiic.  \\ini:  in  the  dirwt  line  of  tlir  vii.si  i;^iioouN 
chain  which  «iweep«  roniid  iroin  Siiiiiiitra  ami  Java 
through  tlie  Lesser  Snmla  ;;ri>u]tH  and  the  Moluccas 
northwards  to  Formosa  ami  Japan.  In  tlie  Philip- 
pine!4  the  first  link  in  tliis  system  jioinj;  Houthwards 
IS  the  volcanic  islet  of  Hubuyau  on  the  north  coast 
of  Luzon  ;  but  Ix-xond  the  remarkable  volcano  of 
TaftI  { laeo  f.ct  ),  ii.  ai  Manilla  Bay,  the  chain  rami- 
Aet  into  mi  uv»tcru  and  a  western  branch,  which 
tnT«ne  ttie  whole  of  the  McbipelagOb  and  whick 
«i«  eontiinied  flewwarde  liy  the  iiwalar  ebidm  of 
Sola  and  Sanguir.  The  eastern  branch  developH 
the  lofty  mnen  of  Mayon  (9000  feet)  and  Bulu»fin 
at  the  so  itli  I  istem  extremity  of  Luzon,  wliilt<  tii<> 
western  branrh  gives  rise  to  those  of  Mala-spina 
and  Uaoon  in  Negros  and  Canii^'uin  npAr  the  n(»rtli 
c^vwt  of  Mindanao:  tn  tliis  island  llie  two  chains 
coiivcr^re  Hi  till"  lu-nd  of  (I  i-  i  ;  df  of  l)avao,  where 
they  culminate  in  Apo  (10,400  teet),  highe«t  point 
in  the  Philippines.  Thefle  various  ranges,  which 
cover  nearly  tne  whole  surface  of  the  archipelago, 
leaving  room  for  leatvely  any  plains  except  alwut 
the  lower  eoutaee  of  the  rivers,  conaist  mainbr  of 
Tieiy  oM  eruptive  roeha,  In  many  plaoee  eovend  by 
later  tertiary,  quaternary,  and  modem  scoriie  anil 
lavaa.  The  nnaergrountf  forces  are  still  active,  and 
reveal  theni«elve«  \>y  tremendous  eniptions.  such 
as  those  of  Mayon  in  1766  and  of  Dara^it  in  1814, 
and  esjwcially  1>>  eartli<|nakr-s,  wliirli  are  almost 
c«»ntinuons,  keetiinj;  tlie  xeiMinogriiplm  of  the  obser- 
Tatorv  at  Manilla  in  a  constant  «tate  of  vibration. 
Manilla  it«eif  wa«  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  186,3,  which  wa.s  followed  hv  the  disastrous 
convulsions  of  1872  and  1880  at  Surigao  and  in 
many  part«  of  Mindanao.  The  navigation  of  the 
inland  wateia  ia  endangered  not  only  by  these  dis- 
tarbanoeit,  hat  aim  ^  the  eonflicting  currents 
cauwd  bv  opposing  tidal  waves,  and  by  the 
cyclones,  nere  called  typhoons,  which  range  as  far 
!<outli  !is  alMiiit  10'  N.  fat.  (see  Map  at  Asia).  . 

( twin;,'  to  the  parallel  disposition  of  the  nicuintain- 
ran;;es,  space  is  atrorded  for  tlic  de\el((ptneiit  of 
f<everal  larj,'e  rivers,  snoli  a.H  the  Ca'^'ayHn  (  liio 
( irande ),  which  drains  ahont  one-fnurth  of  I,ii/on, 
flowing  for  220  miies  northwards  between  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  the  North  Cordillera  east  and  west ; 
the  Agrio  and  Pampangan  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
same  ii^land ;  and  m  Mindanao  the  AgOKan 
(Butnan),  navigable  by  large  reteeb  for  over  60 
miles,  and  the  Rio  Grande  «n  Mindanao,  which 
flowa  from  Lake  Magiadaaao  in  the  centre  of  the 
inland  ftnl  soath-west  then  north-east  to  Illana 
Ray  in  the  ('el(>l>es  Sea.  This  river  is  joined  by 
tlie  emissaries  of  several  other  lakes,  and  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  landscape  in  nio*it  of  tlie 
islamls  is  the  lar^,'e  number  of  lacustrine  basins, 
which  send  their  overflow  thrcnij:li  short  coast- 
streams  to  hU  the  snrrnunding  waters.  The  most 
important  and  best  known  of  them  emis-suries  in 
Luzon  are  the  Pansipit,  which  drains  Lake  Bour- 
{Min,  and  the  P««ig,  which  flows  fmm  the  Laguna 
de  Bay  to  Manilla.  Several  of  the  haaine  appear 
to  be  flooded  eraten,  whik  olhen  are  of  marine 
wAifiUf  b^gre  and  inleta  eat  off  ftom  the  ae*  by  the 
empctve  matter  ejected  from  the  neighhonring 
vi  Icnnci.   in  former  geological  epochs. 


I'hanks  to  the  general  eh-vation  of  tlie  laiid,  an'l 
the  prevailing  sea  breezes,  the  climate,  altliou^'li 
uioift  ao«i  hot,  is  les«t  intialuhrious  tlian  that  of 
most  tropical  lands.  The  fevers  are  generally  of  a 
aoniewiiat  mild,  intermittent  tvpe,  and  the  voet 
dreaded  maladies  are  conraraptlon,  dysenteiy,  and 
anaemia :  lepraay  exiata  in  Lnion,  Imt  ita  iava«e 
are  coafinea  to  raiall  arena.  Aa  elaewhere  In  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  there  are  two  seasons,  a  wet 
and  a  dry,  wliicli  are  determined  by  the  trade- 

'  wind.«.  bnt  wl.ir  h  r>  ,\  iri.r  to  Hie  [KH-ultar  configjxra- 
tion  of  the  laml  i  )  i  Ih'  said  to  j,'o  on  simultane- 
ously.   Thus    tni  -,11  the  s<MUheni  and  western 

t  tilopes,  the  tmuth  \\est  monsoon  is  the  wpt,  the 
north-east  the  dry  sejuson.  the  recurrence  of  these 
periods  being  reveivod  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
same  ranges.  At  Manilla,  which  is  expo««sl  i<>  the 
south-west  winds,  the  rains  liict  fn>m  .iune  to 
Novemlier,  dry  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  year; 
but  this  succession  is  elsewhere  constantly  momhed, 
especially  by  tlie  trend  and  altitnde  of  tiia  monn- 
taoU'dMiaa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
vittles  little  thmnghoat  the  year,  ranging  from 
alKMit  77'  r.  in  Derenilier  (the  coldest  month)  to 
8C  1'.  in  May  i  the  hottest  month),  while  the 
greatest  extremes  recurdetl  at  the  Manilla  Observa- 
tory an>  not  more  than  25  degrees  (66*— 91°).  But 
the  rainfall  varies  enormously,  from  ^  inch  in 
March  to  20  inches  in  August,  with  a  yearly 
average  of  68  to  70  inches. 

The  indigenous  flora,  which  is  nowhere  surpassed 
in  variety  and  exuberance,  indicates  a  long  con- 
nection of  the  PhUippinee  with  Indo-Malaysia,  and 
more  transit^iry  relatioiiB  with  Anstro-Malaysia. 

'  through  Celebes.  Tbne  all  the  local  fenera  are 
represented  in  the  Great  Snnda  Islands  and  Malay 
Peninsula,  bnt  only  very  few  in  the  Australasian 
world  ;  absoluttdy  independent  forms  are  extremely 
rare,  and  generally  represented  only  hy  a  single 
type.  Vast  spacer  are  elill  covtiwl  wiili  magnifi- 
cent [irimeval  forests  cmtaining  a  great  number  of 
dyewiKMis,  hnc,  hard-grained,  medicinal  and  other 
useful  plants,  such  u.s  ebony,  sai>an,  tamarind, 
giiingmna,  the  incorruptible  magKono  (a  myrta- 
cean ),  banyan,  cocoa-nut,  pandanns*  nlpo,  and  many 
other  palms,  baiiibiw,  tree-ferns.  Specially  numer- 
ous are  the  librous  plants,  such  as  the  gigantic 
Itejuco,  the  huri,  cabancign^  and  abaea  (Axilla 
hemp).  On  the  plantaBons  are  grown  several 
varieties  of  rice,  maize,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cofTi  e, 
and  tobacco,  the  last  nientionetl  second  only  to  thai 
of  Cu\m.  Above  6000  feet  the  forest  and  alpine 
tlitras  are  almost  exclusively  Malaysian,  and  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Tlie  nuli\e  fauna  is  renuirkaMe  for  the  total 
absence  oi  many  l:u;,'e  mamniaU,  such  as  the  tiger, 
ele|ihani,  rhinoceros,  boar,  tanir,  orang-outuig, 
v\  lnch  nevertheless  ooear  In  tiio  Sunda  MaPM. 
Hence  tlie  only  dangerous  animals  are  the  croco- 
dile, snakes,  and  some  other  reptiles.  The  largest 
wild  mammal  is  the  faaflTaUi,  and  next  to  it  the 
gibbon,  besides  whleh  there  are  sevetmt  other 
species  of  apes  and  lemurs,  three  or  f^r  varieties 
of  antelope,  and  a  small  deer  resembling  the 
Javanese  mimtjitc.  The  carnivora  are  tdiielly 
represented  by  several  species  of  civet,  Uie  iii- 
sectivora  by  the  porcnpine.  mid  bats  and  squirrels 
abound  in  all  tlie  wixxilamls.  Uirds  are  very 
iiumciou-<.  and  the  gallinacean  family  especially 
presents  some  remarkable  forms,  such  as  the 
laburgo  [Gallua  bankira  i  an<I  the  bulicsigay,  noted 
for  its  size,  coumge,  and  beautiful  plontaga  An 
endless  variety  of  forms  is  also  oflered  by  the  insect 
world,  while  the  fresh  and  marine  waters  abound 
in  fishes,  turtles,  mollosee  (inelodinghoth  the  pearl 
and  mother-of-pearl  oyster),  spangea  (eapleMeila 
and  other  exquisite  varietieak 
01  minerals  the  most  wioefy  iKli^Med  are  eoal 
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Ru«l  iron  ;  ciniiK?r  also  occurs,  «_s  \\  <-\l  as  n<)h\,  Icinl, 
sulphur,  cintiAuar,  <|uick«ilvt>r,  alum,  lH>Miil»-«  jii.s|H  r, 
marble,  and  fine  huilding  8tOQ«».  riienniil  waters, 
chiefly  suliiliiiiouM  lujd  Krraginou.n,  occur  in  many 
placeii,  e»])ecially  in  Luioii.  But  the  minenu 
resourcen  of  the  areUpdago  are  little  developed, 
and  mining  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  moMt 
primitive  manner. 

The  orunnal  inhabitanta  of  the  PhilippUie*  were 
ondMhtedly  the  Negritoa  (Aeku^  AUu,  lUu),  who 
«l  one  tiiiw  eeeopiea  the  whole  Af  Ihe  archipelago, 
but  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  gronpa 
nuniljerinj;  altogether  lem  than  20.000,  scattere<l 
over  the  remoter  |>art«  of  Luzon.  Ne^'nw,  Mindana4i. 
and  several  other  islands.  Half  (  u>tr  Nivrito 
comniunitie?<  are  extremely  nuiuirMUH,  thin  in- 
dip^nouH  eleiinMit  having'  almost  t>v«'iy \\  licrt-  aiiuil- 
gamnte*!  with  tlie  i>itniilin<,'  Imloneaian  and  Malav 
peoulefl,  who  at  presont  cDUKtituto  the  great  hulk 
of  ttie  population.  The  ludonesiami  (»e«  Malays  ) 
are  mostly  '  Intielea' (i.e.  pagauH),  whereaM  nearly 
all  the  Malays  are  either  'lodiioa'  (Le.  Roman 
Catholii-x)  or  *  Moms'  (te.  MokMnnMdaiw).  Like 
the  allied  raeea  of  Snaatra,  Borneo,  and  Polvneida. 
the  Indonesians  are  distingnished  by  their  tall 
Btatnre.  muscular  frames,  li^'lit  brown  complexion, 
and  regular  fcaturea.  Thfir  chief  tribes  are  the 
Apayaos.  Tinguianea,  CalanitH.  <;uinaaiie«,  (Ja<l 
daiit»^,  liforrott-s,  Ifiigao**,  ami  IlmigoteH  of  Luzon, 
alMiut  t'lO.fHxt  :ilt<i;;ftlM'i  :  ilic  ( 'iiiuirriuii>i,  Sainarx, 
Hiiil  Others  of  the  \'i'<Hya.H,  almut  2t),(KM);  the 
Sulianim,  ManolH>s,  Maudayas,  liilann,  (fuianga.H, 
aiiil  liagolxNi  of  Mindanao,  where  they  are  most 
niunerous,  300,000,  givint^  a  total  of  about  .380,000 
for  all  the  Indonesian  tribes.  The  Moms  (Orang- 
Islam,  or  Mohammedan  Malays)  are  now  leducwl 
to  ftom  200,000  to  300,000,  chiefly  oonflned  to 
pyawas  and  Mlodaoao  (IlliuieB,  Lataneae,  San- 
gniles).  All  the  rest  of  the  Malaya  are  Indios,  or 
at  least  nominal  Catholics,  and  comprise  two  main 
divi-nioTiH,  the  northern  Tagals  of  Luzon,  altout 
3,(KK),(HX),  and  the  central  VinayaH  I,  Hisayaw  )  of  the 
\'i-<ayji>»  iNlands  and  part**  of  Palawan  and  Min- 
(lauaii,  atioiit  'i.."i<>0,(KM>.  The  Taj^al  and  X'i.Hayan 
laTiuua^:c»  arc  tlir  iimst  highly  develoiK^l  of  all  the 
Malayo- Polynesian  Itirnis  of  sjieech,  and  are  gradu- 
ally abeorbmg  all  the  other  numerous  dialects  of 
tliat  family  current  throushout  tlie  archipelago. 

Discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who  was  Killed 
on  the  islet  of  Maetan  on  April  87  ol  (bat  year,  the 
Philippinea  were  oBeiallj  amiwd  to  Spain  in 
IMO,  and  havesinoe  remained  an  integral  part  of 
the  Spaniah  dominion.  Manilla,  the  capital,  was 
founded  in  \ru\,  anil  tmwt  of  the  arclii|«da|,'ii  was  , 
rapidly  reduced,  the  niinieroUM  |K'tty  Malay  chief." 
\i/<itii)  i;enerally  acceptinj;  the  title  of  ijulH-rnailor- 
cillos.  iif*  adniiniHtratorH  of  their  several  territories. 
Hut  the  Miiliaiinnedans  of  Sulu  ami  Mindana4)  long 
retained  their  independence,  the  sultan  of  Kulu 
having  been  de|MisiHl  so  moently  as  1876,  while 

many  parts  of  Mindanno  are  still  practically 
aatonoRMNH.  The  crown  i»  repwnted  by  a 
govemor-giinaral  and  n  eaptain-general.  under 
whom  are  the  fimr  governors  ot  Lnaon,  the  Vlsayas, 
Mindanao  with  SuTu,  and  C&lamlanes  with  Pala- 
wan (Paragua)  and  Balalmc.  The  povemments 
are  again  «ulMlivi<led  int^)  fifty  fmir  provin.-.  -,  rule<l 
by  aleahles  and  conunan<lant«.  under  wlioni  are  the 
LTiilx'rnftdorcillos  ami  local  lua^'i-i  i.Ues.  llesiijes 
Ntanilla  ( ]M)p.  '27(),()U(M  there  are  .sev  eral  other  coti- 
niileialde  towii?<,  hueh  as  Laoa^  (.'{7, (XXI),  San 
Miguel  (3.').(XX)),  Hanang  (.'»:l.(MM)»,  Calwera 
(30,000),  and  Ilo  ilo  (24,(MXi).  The  chief  ex|>ort8 
are  sugar  (£2,400,  (MM)  in  1889),  hemp  (it  .i>(H).ii(X)  ). 
and  tobacco,  including  120  million  cigars  i  I.  i^h  i.iiuo  j.  I 
Shipping,  436  vesaels  of  MStOOO  tons  cleared ;  rail>  I 
ways,  16  miles  at  Manilla ;  telegraphs,  730  miles  | 
I     ukI  -'I'lHi.u  ill!'  c.ililf  to  Tliiti^'-koii',' ;  army,  4S(X>. 
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with  .STiOO  gendarmerie ;  navy.  2  corvettes,  6 
avisos,  16  gvttboMi,  nanBed  Iqr  900O  aailoiB  and 

marine*. 

See  Mnrga,  Sumoi  de  la*  Idat  Fili/nnat  (Mexioo. 
1C09 ;  Ens.  tTMs.  Haklnyt  Sooisty  aerien,  1868) ;  Znhig». 
Hitloria  dt  Fidpiniui  (Hampaloo,  1803 ;  Eng.  trana.  Lond. 
1814);  O.  MalUt.  Lrt  PhUippint$  (Pari^  18*6);  Bueta. 
Dietionano  Orm/rajiro,  At.,  dt  las  J.  FUipinai  (Madrid. 
1860) ;  Sir  J.  Bowring,  A  Vint  to  Uu  PkUipftintt  ( 1851  ) ; 
F.  Jagor,  IHf  Philipptnen  und  ihre  Bewohti^r,  in  JCcit- 
tehrift  far  Kiknnl.  (1x70).  and  Rtisen  (Berlin.  1875); 
A.  B.  MiytT,  Jhf  Ktuvuhntrtakl  der  Ph.,  Ueher  tiie 
Neffritm,  and  A  I'^um  of  I'hilippxnr  7';/jift  ( Dreadcn,  187R- 
8f>);  Senii^i.  Hrtjiru  ( ^VIe^hadt■ll,  "lK7»-91 ) ;  Blumen- 
tritt,  in  '  Pcitt>nii»i)n'i«  Mitt<;iluiigvu,'  1882,  Ac  ;  S.  Knee- 
land,  in  RuU.  Afftfriean  Uto.  Sot.  (1883) ;  Plant,  Jmim. 
of  Mmu-iirttir  (tro.  tite.  (vol.  ii.  18^M)^;  Kolfc,  J^mrn. 
Liiiii'iin  .-v.-  (voL  xxL  1887):  Mont«r«  y  ViilaL  A7 
Arekii,ul.  h'.hi..  (188<j),  and  Historia  (.itnertU  dt  FUi- 
pinai 1S.S7  I :  and.loliu  ForwDaa,  TktFkiUpfimtilmmi* 
aiui  Lttfttudencut  (IWri). 

Phillppo'DOliii.  capital  of  Eaatern  Roomslia 
(or  Soutawn  Bolgana),  on  the  aavigaUa  Miiiftw, 
110  miles  bjr  now.  by  N.  of  Adiianople.  It 

roanafaetnres  ailk,  eotton,  tobacco,  leather,  &c., 
and  prepares  and  exports  otto  of  ntsen  ( to  the  value 

of  f.'V.'i.tXX)).  Pop.  (ISTO)  .•t(i<ra,  ,,f  wli.iiu  nearly 
half  are  Turks,  (Greeks,  and  others  than  Bul^jatians. 
.'\n  out|H)st  of  the  Mace<Iiuiian  kiuL'dom,  it  wa.4 
ruined  by  the  tJoths,  cHpturtnl  by  the  Turks  (1303), 
d<»<troye<l  by  an  eArthi|Uake  (18|M),  burn«d(IM6|, 
and  <N^cupie<l  by  the  Hussiaos  (1876). 

Phiiippsbiirgt  a  town  of  Baden  on  the  Rhina'a 

right  hank,  l(i  miles  N.  of  Carlsruhe.  Fortified  till 
1800,  it  was  often  Ijesieged.    P(>i>.  4983. 

PhilipH,  Ambrose,  minor  poet,  was  descended 
from  a  Leiceeteiehire  family,  and  Men  aboatl<7l. 
He  waa  edoeatad  at  St  Johnls  Collcig*,  Oanbridge, 
and  oontrilmted  to  the  univernity  memorial  veraeo 
on  the  death  of  Qneen  Mary.  Coming  up  to  Lon- 
don he  K'canie  intimate  with  Addison  and  Steele, 
did  hack  work  for  T<)n»on,  and  lirxt  gainetl  a  repu 
tation  by  the  "  Wintei  pieei- '  in  the  TaUer  (No. 
12)an<l  the  six  Pasf<irals  which  ojiened  the  sixth 
volume  of  Tonson's  MtJtrfl/niij/  (  17()9),  of  whieli  the 
first  four  volumes  had  been  edited  by  Dr>'den. 
Strangely  enough  the  same  volume  closoi  witn  tlie 
Pastorals  of  the  young  Pope,  whose  jealousy  waa 
aroosed  by  Tickell's  praising  Philips  and  passing 
over  liimMif,  in  hia  paper  in  the  dforwiiaa  on 
Paetofal  Pnetry from  Tneoeritos downwaida.  Poi>e 
took  a  characteristic  revenge  by  a  paper  in  tlie 
(itiardinn  (No.  40),  in  which  the  worst  of^ the  veraea 
of  Philips  were  ironically  oxaltetl  alMJve  the  l>est  of 
bis  own.  IUk  desif^'n  be  di.sgni.sed  with  such  dex- 
terity that,  thouj;h  Addison  diwoveml  it,  as  Dr 
.Johnson  tells  hn,  Steele  was  deceiv^ni,  and  wa« 
afraid  of  displeasing  Piuk-  by  publishing  his  paper. 
PhilipM  is  said  to  have  hung  up  a  rmi  in  liuttun'a 
Coffee-house  with  which  he  threatene<l  to  chastise 
Pope  on  the  tirat  occasion.  Poi»e  nourished  his 
anger  against  him,  and  all  the  more  after  his  own 
quarrel  with  Addison  to  whose  circle  Philips  lie- 
lonsed,  and  did  not  fon^t  him  in  the  Dimeiad. 
Phflipe  supported  the  government  in  the  colamn<' 
of  the  Frrf-tkinker,  and  was  rewarded  bv  l»ein^' 
miwie  secreUirj"  to  Archbisho|>  Boulter  in  Irelaml. 
Later  he  sat  for  Armagh,  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
Lord  < "haticellor  and  judge  of  the  Prero;;ative 
Court,  and  after  his  |tatron  lion  Iter's  death  returned 
to  I/onilon,  and  ili(*<i  in  174*.).  Of  his  plays.  The 
rhMtrrjm'ii  Mather  (1712)  an  adaptnti<m  from 
Kacine's  Amlr<)iniirhe—\\h»  warmly  praised  in  the 
Sprrtator  ;  The  liriton  and  Humphry,  Dvke  of  Glou- 
cester lived  onlv  long  enough  to  be  damned.  His 
J*aatoraU  are  vupmnis  and  easy  yet  graceful  veree, 
bat  laek  ^  emurm  that  bdonga  to  Gay,  wboee 
,s7,.y7,./-/N  }Vrek  was  really  written  at  Pope'a 
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instigation  to  take  Philips  oflT.  Some  of  his  odes, 
nddremed  to  children,  and  written  with  infantine 
ttimplicity  of  diction,  earne<l  liim  from  Henry 
Carey  the  laiiting  nickname  of  '  Namby-Pamby. ' 

See  Johnaon's  Liva,  and  Pope'*  GorraqwndenM  in 
Elwin  and  Ooartb<ipe'a  edition. 

Philips*  or  Phillips,  Edward,  the  eider  of 
the  two  nephews  bmuKht  ap  and  educated  by 
Milton,  the  sons  of  bis  ustcr  Antra,  whose  hnsband 
K.  Philltm  held  a  govemnmit  oAw  in  Chancer}-, 
and  died  in  1631,  living  two  sons  to  Milton's  care. 
Edward  Philips  was  born  in  1630,  and  beeanM  a 
^tiul«>rit  of  Magtirili'n  College,  Oxfonl.  hut  left  in 
lti."il  without  taking  n  ilegree.  In  1(>(>3  lu!  was 
tutor  to  the  son  of  John  Evelyn  at  Say  Court  in 
Essex.  He  i*  mention^*!  in  Evi-lyn'-i  Dimy  '  not 
at  all  infecteil  l>y  MiltoiiH  jiritaiplt's*, '  vet  I'l-rtainly 
he  entertaiiie<l  a  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
iii-  uncle,  and  n«t  only  extolled  Milton  in  bis 
Theatrtim  Poetarum  as  '  the  exactest  of  heroic 

i)oet«.'  'who  hath  revived  the  majesty  and  true 
leeorain  of  Heroie  Poesy  and  Tracedy,'  but  iuu 
left  QB  a  v«la«M«  thoupi  abort  and  fragmentary 
life  of  the  nwt  Tbb  wm  oriatinUy  ptcAKed 
( 1694)  to  a  tratMlAtfAR  of  Milton's  XcMer*  «/  Skttt, 
iuit  is  now  most  in  ceMsible  in  G<idwin'«  Lives  of  E. 
an/I  .J.  I'hilnn  ( islj,  pp.  350-383),  and  is,  as  John- 
son says.  '  tde  aniy  authentic  account  of  MiltonV  \ 
datn«?j«tic  manner*.  Of  his  numerouK  worku  may  ' 
Im- met) tioneil  a  complete  edition  (the  fii>t )  of  the 
foeiiu  of  DrumtHoiui  of  Hawthomden  tltiiiii) ;  Aeto 
Wurtd  of  Englith  Words  ( 1638),  a  kind  of  diction- 
an*,  which  went  through  several  editions;  the 
V'jiittimation  of  Baker's  Chronicle-  of  Oit  Kings  of 
England  (IQdA);  Theatrwm  Poetarum,  or  a  Com- 
plete CoileelioH  of  the  PoeUiW5) ;  th«  Traetatulus 
d$  CarmutM  DramoHeo  Poetarum  in  th*  IStb edition 
of  Baehler's  Thetawnu  ( 1679) ;  and  IVaetaiiUus 
T.iiiyua  Lntina  (1682).  .Milton,  says  Aubrey, 
in;nii-  liis  nephews  sonpst<«r»,  and  «inj<  (mm  tfie 
time  they  were  witli  liiin  vsul  %pr.Ne-.  liy  Uith  rur 
found  in  Aifn.t  mul  Ifnuof/iir-.t  fur  IJae-,  Twu,  <ind 
Thret  rry»rr,<,  liv  Henry  Lawes  ilti,'»3).  Edward 
is  supposed  to  liave  died  isbortly  after  the  publica- 
tion flflM)  of  tbo  LttUn  tf  Stale, 

Philips.  -Idhn',  Milt<in's  y(ninL,'er  nejiliew  and 
more  peculiar  cliarge,  lM)rn  in  KvJl,  wnx,  like  his 
brother  Edward,  eum  at^Ml  In  lu»  umle,  and  fre- 
quently act«d  as  his  aHiannensis.  It  nuiy  1m»  sup- 
poMid  that  Milton  liad  form»»<i  a  high  opinion  of 
nU  literary  caoability,  since  he  t'ntruHte<i  to  .John 
rather  than  Eaward  the  writing  the  hr.yuiiisiu 
ad  Apologinm  pro  Rege  et  Popuio  Anglieano  ( 1652 ), 
himself  currectiug  it  with  the  utmost  care.  But  if 
John  wao  Edward's  sa|ieiior  in  ability,  he  was 
greatly  Us  inferior  in  chnmeter,  and  pianiistently 
displayetl  an  unnatural  animosity  tu  his  uncle  and 
benefactor.  His  next  work  was  A  Satyr  against 
Hypocrites  {\655),  a  bitter  anti- Puritan  [loem  and 
attack  on  Cromwell,  written  with  considerable 
talent.,  Init  in  a  strain  of  coarse  hnffoonerj'.  Some- 
w'lnit  in  the  style  of  Chaucer,  he  (!escrilK.'s  a 
Siuiilay  in  CrornweirH  time,  a  christening,  and  a 
Wednesday  fast  with  the  extravagant  sup^r  at 
night.  This  production  was  flW|iMRt1y  l<(B|)nnted, 
and  must  have  caused  Milton  no  small  disappoint- 
ment and  annoyance.  In  1660  John  amusea  hint- 
s' If  and  tho  worU  with  bis  Jfontelfoi*  or  (be  Fro- 
iih'  tieal  Almtrnttn,  a  low,  scurrilous  work,  which  was, 
Wwever,  extremely  snecessJal ;  he  was  also  a  most 
Indastrionn  translator,  and  in  little  more  than  a 
year  f  UiTT)  |>ultlis!ie(l  three  large  folio  translations, 
Alinri/uii'  ,  from  the  Frenclmf  Madame  de  f>cud6rv, 
on  which  wivs  foundini  Dryden's  gr  i  ::Lge<ly.  T)ir 
''<>nqitfjit  of  (Irauniln  :  Pharfi inoud,  a  lengthy 
French  romance;  and  the  Six  I^/V/i</UOf  J.  BnpHBta 
Tavernier.    He  died  soon  after  • 


PhillpA*  John,  described  on  the  monument  in 
Westminster  Abfa^y  oiecfeed  fay  Sir  Simon  Haroonrt 
to  his  memoty  as  «  seeond  nDlton.  He  was  the 
author  of  thiee  veiy  populnr  poems,  The  Splendid 
Shilling,  an  imitatlOo  of  Hilton;  Cider,  an  imi- 
tation of  Virgil ;  and  Blenheim,  a  Tor>-  celehra 
tion  of  Marlltorough's  great  victor}'.  He  wius  born 
in  1676,  but,  curiously  enough,  was  registered  at 
Winchester  as  live  years,  and  at  Chri.st  f'luircli, 
Oxford,  as  six  years  youngt;-r  than  lie  m  i  1\  whu. 
He  died  in  17(^  and  was  buried  in  the  catliedml 
at  Hereford. 

Pfdilpm  KATltRBlini»  'tlM  mntehtesB  Orinda.' 
was  Dom  the  devghter  of  a  respectable  Preeby  t«rian 

London  merehant,  on  New  year's  Day  1631.  A 
preco<.'ioiiH  child,  slie  early  iM-canie  strongly  myalist 
in  fetdirig.  and  in  her  iM'vent<'cnth  year  slie  niarrie<l 
a  worthy  Welsh  gentleman.  .laints*  i'iulip«uf  L'ardi- 

S in  Priory.  Her  earliest  [sieni  was  an  atldrem  to 
enry  Vaughaii  the  8iiurist,  on  the  ap)>«arance  of 
his  Olor  Iscanus  ( 1651 ).  Aliout  the  same  time  sbe 
seems  to  have  assumed  her  melodious  »o»i-{/r-/>/um« 
of  Orinda,  having  formed  among  her  nei^bours  of 
eitlier  sex  a  Hociety  of  Piieadsbip,  tbe  members  of 
wbieb  must  needs  be  t«>baptjsed— the  ladies  as 
Lucasia,  Bosania,  RegUin,  Valeria,  Folyerite;  the 
gentlemen  as  Pahpmon,  Silvander,  Antenor  (her 
own  Inisband ),  and  Puliarchus  ( Sir  Charles  Cotterel, 
her  greatftst  friend,  her  forty  eight  Letters  to  whom 
were  ]>iiblished  in  IT'Vi).  ((riiidii  is  our  earliwt. 
»«ntiiiiental  writer,  and  .she  ha.s  tean*  at  will  f  veu 
for  the  marriages  of  the  la  ^  )[  < mbcrs,  which  she 
resents  as  outrages  t»n  tlic  sufJiciency  of  friendship. 
Yet  she  was  a  worthy  woman  and  good  wife, 
despite  her  oveistrained  sentimentality,  and  de- 
served the  hooonr  of  a  dedication  from  Jeremy 
Taylor  {Lh'srourse  on  the  Xatitre,  Offices,  and 
Measures  of  Friendship.  1659).  She  went  to 
Dnblia  in  IMS,  and  here  Roger,  Earl  of  Omiyj,  and 
the  rest  gave  her  a  flattering  reception.  On  a 
%  isit  to  London  she  caught  smallpox,  and  died  at 
thirty  three,  Juno  22,  IWM.  At  Dublin  she  trans- 
lated Conieille's  Pmnpie,  and  in  her  last  year  the 
greater  part,  of  his  Horace.  Her  (Mtenis  were  sur 
re|»titiouslv  j)riiite<l  at  Eondon  in  l(i(i;-t,  but  an 
anthoritative  edition  was  issiie<l  in  JtitiT.  The 
matchless  Oriuda's  poetry  Iku*  long  since  faded 
into  forgetfulnesH,  despite  the  chorus  of  contem- 
i>orar>'  praise  from  Cowley  and  every  uoet  of  note. 
Keats  lound  her  poems  in  IH17  wiiile  writing 
Hiuigtnion,  and  in  a  letter  to  Kuyaubitt  Kpeaks  of 
them  aa  showiaa  *  a  moot  delicate  fancy  of  tlw 
Fletcher  Idnd.*  Ifr  CSosse  omjectnres  the  scaiee 
volume  of  Female  Poems  (1679)  'written  by 
Ephelia '  to  have  been  the  work  of  Orinda's  only 
dauebter,  Joan  (}>orn  aliout  1654),  who  matflM 
Mr  \\'ogan  of  I'embrokeshin*  in  lfl79. 

See    tlie  adininiUlo  cfksay  bv  I  luiond  QoSM  In 

EighUenth  Cniturp  Stitdiei  (2d  ed.  im). 

PhilipCtOWa*  a  market-town  of  Kins's  County, 
Ireland,  8  miles  E.  of  Tallamoio  and  48  iuilea 

\\\  bv  S.  of  Dublin,  takes  its  name  from  Qneen 

Mary's  consort,  Philip  of  Spain.    Pop.  829. 

Philistines  (Heb.  Pelishtim;  Gr.  allophuloi, 
'strangers'),  a  people  mentioned  in  the  Bible  aa 
Iteiiig  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  who 
Uvea  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
snuth-w«st  of  Jnda)a»  from  Ekron  towards  the 
Eg>-ptian  frontier,  iMirderins  principally  on  the 
tnTies  of  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Jndah.  Om  infonna- 
tion  abimt  the  origin  of  the  Philbtines  is  extremely 
olmcure.  The  genealogical  table  in  Cenesis  (x.  14) 
eonnts  them  among  the  Egyi>tiaii  colonie.s  (the 
'Citsbthim,  out  of  whom  came  the  I'liilistineH  ' )  ; 
ai'cordiiii:  to  Amos,  ix.  7,  Jeremiah,  xlvii,  -1,  and 
Deuteronomy,  ii.  23,  thev  cume  from  Cajditor  ior- 
moriy,  from  mere  resembtance  of  tbe  wurdf,  identified 
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with  Cappadocia.  Others  have,  gronndleisly,  de- 
rived Umib  from  the  Pelangiane.  Of  late  the 
tendency  is  to  believe  that  the  Philistinee,  who 

were  undouht^Hlly  iiiiniijrrants,  came  fnmi  Crete,  the 
collocatiim  of  ClnTetliitvH  (<  'retan»)  and  Peletliitex 
("2  Sain.  viii.  atnl  xv. )  fa\  (inriti),'  this  \  i<'\s  .  Hut 
tlifV  m.'vm  Ui  liave  l>ect»iue  tliuniiijilil.N  Sfimt i-c<l  in 
H|WM>oli,  their  languai^e  UniiK  iiiuii»tiii^;iiir<li;ilil(> 
from  pure  Hebrew;  ami  their  fitnls  Itaalzebiih  and 
Ilaj,'on  (q.v. )  are  apparently  Semitic. 

It  ia  doubtful  if  Abinieiech,  king  of  Gerar  ((ien. 
xxL,  xxvL ),  was  kingof  this  p«C^l6 <Mr  merelv of  the 
ooantrv  afterwards  Pliilistine ;  non  probably  the 
expitlnon  of  the  Daoites  (Jnii^pi^  v.,  xviiL),  pre- 
Hnmabfy  before  the  new  iavadMi^  marka  tlietr  fint 
a{i|K*araoee  as  aggrest»ive  enemies  They  were  sab- 
ject  t«»  five  princ«««.  who  nileil  over  the  jirovince*  of 
(Ja/a,  .\><luhwl,  A»kalon,  (iatli,  and  Ekmn.  They 
■wcir  Ml  |M)\verfiil  at  the  lime  of  Eli  tliat  tlu-v 
eair it'll  away  the  ark  itself.  I'nder  Samuel  liicir 
rule  wa»  terminatod  by  tin-  Uattlenf  .Mi/jiaii.  Saul 
waH  constantly  ennajjeii  in  waniing  oil'  tlieii  new 
encfiMichments,  ami  at  lullioa  he  and  Iuh  tiona 
fell  in  a  disaMtrou.s  l»altle  ajjuinxt  them.  David 
succeeded  in  routiii;;  them  repeat^edly  ;  and  under 
Solomon  their  whole  conntr)-  neenm  to  have  been 
all  but  incurporateil  ia  the  Jewinh  empire.  The 
iaftanMl  tnmuM  of  Jndaa  euboldeMd  the  Fhilia- 
tiiiM  onee  more  to  open  fedetaiioe ;  hut  Beiekfah 
Huhdued  their  country  with  the  aid  of  the  Etvn- 
tianx.  The  AiwyrianM  afterwards  took  Ashdixl  ; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  MaocaU«'tw  the  I'liillstines 
were  Syrian  .Hubject.-i ;  l>y  the  time  of  HeriKl  the 
name  of  the  country  had  Innj,'  lieen  lost  in  that  of 
Palestine.  A  civili»e<l,  iigricultnral,  connuercial. 
and  warlike  nation,  they  traile<l  largely,  and 
their  wanw  seem  to  have  been  much  »oug)it  after. 

Si>e  the  varioni)  hiatoriei  of  the  I«r*elitM  cited  st 
JKwa;  8ohrMler'iiirei/in*i:Ari/l«n(2ded.  IHtO);  Wriicht's 
Comp.  Orant.  of  the  Srmitie  La»ffuaffe*  ( 1890). — Gennaa 
■tadents  call  thow  who  have  oeaacd  to  bo  (tndenta,  aa 
well  a*  non-xiudenta,  tradeamen,  kc,  Philitter  or  Philis- 
tinea  ;  honoe  the  further  senae  of  '  onoultored,'  '  narrow- 
minded,'  in  which  appUeation  the  term  han  ooint'  to  be 
aaed  in  Britain,  aspMialiy  thioq^  Mr  Matthew  Arnold's 


PhiIlliiiore«  Sir  Robert  .losKfii,  iHtrn  5th 
Noveml>cr  1810.  «tudie<l  at  Oxford,  and,  after  xerv- 
in>;  in  the  lioard  of  Ciintnil,  had  a  luilli.mt  <atrfr 
!it  the  har.  lie  >n\  in  [tarliament  iix  a  Wlii;.'  iioui 
1S.">.S  to  lH,-)7  ;  ami  in'ld  in  ttiicceHNion  the  ntlicc-  of 
Aiiv<K-ate  ^,'eiK  ial  (1(S6'2,  when  he  wa>  knij;lit<*d  ), 
Jiiil;,'e  .\dv ooate-j^eneral  (1871  J,  juilj^'e  of  the 
Arclie»  Court  (1867-75)  and  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  (1867-83).  Maile  a  baronet  in  1881, 
he  died  4th  February  18H5.  Hift  niot<t  important 
works  are  his  Commentariea  upon  lutemntionai 
Law  (4  voia.  1854-61 ;  ad  ed.  1879),  and  hia  Medtti' 
ttMtieeu  Lmo  o/lfts  dvreA  of  England  (3  vok.  1878; 
aupp.  1876). 

Phillip,  .Tr>nN,  K. .\.,  witx  iKirn,  an  <»ld  wd 
dier's  win,  ,it  Alu  tileen  on  lUth  .Vpril  1817.  He 
waa  appn-ntifed  to  a  painter  and  glazier,  but 
in  18.36  wa->  sent  by  Lord  Panmure  to  lyondon, 
where  he  was  ere  long  admitted  to  the  hi-IichiIh  nf 
the  Royal  Academy.  In  1839  he  hrgaa  to 
exhibit  in  the  Acmlemy  Exhibition.  Most  of  hia 
early  subjectM  were  of  Scotch  character,  inch  aa 
a  'Sootoh  Fair'  and  'Baptian  in  SeotUnd.'  In 
I8B1  be  went  to  Spain  in  aeareh  of  health.  On  hts 
return  he  became  noted  an  a  painter  of  the  habit« 
an<l  customs  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  was  known 
as  'Spanwh  Phillip.  In  ]H^^  he  exhibited  'Life 
among  the  (JypsieH  at  Seville."  Hi-t  pictures  for 
lH54-.'>.5,  'A  Lett.r  Writer  of  Seville"  and  "  Kl 
Paaeo,'  were  pun  lia.-'e<l  l>v  the  (.^ueen.  In  1857  he 
became  A. R. A  ,  in  IH.-ifl  K  .\.  'The  Marriage  of 
the  Princem  Royal '  ( 1860)  waa  »  soooeas.  aa  was 


also  the  *  Honae  ct  Commona.'  eontainii^  vpwaids 
of  thirty  portraits  of  the  leMunc  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  House.    Bnt  hia  maui  trinniphs  were  in 

SiMinish  subjecta,  such  aa  'La  Cloria  '  1 1H&4 )  and 
'  bl  Cigarillo  *  (1864).  He  twice  again  visiteil 
Spain,  and  the  year  liefore  hia  death  in  London 
('27th  Feliruary  1867)  made  a  short  stay  in  ltal.\  . 
The  cli  Lnu'terutien  of  hi"  style  are  rich,  jniwerful 
colour,  liroad  light  and  shade,  and  directne>w  of 
force. 

PUllipa.  WxMOIU.,  ahoUtioniat,  waa  boni 
nth  Noremfaer  1811,  at  Beaton,  Maaaaehoaetta, 

the  son  of  the  first  mayor  of  the  dty  ( 1822 ).  He 
gmdoated  at  Harvard  with  Motley  in  1831,  studied 

hiw  there,  and  mils  l  alleil  to  the  fmr  in  18.'t4.  But 
before  elients  l  ame  he  hiul  In-en  <lrawn  away  from 
bin  professinii  to  the  real  work  i)f  his  life.  A  timely 
and  important  .o)H.^'ch  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  18.37  made 
him  at  once  the  princiiMil  orator  of  the  anti  nlaven,' 
party  ;  and  henceforth,  until  the  president's  pro- 
clamation of  Ist  .lanuary  1863,  he  wan  (Harrison's 
loyal  and  valued  allv,  hia  lectures  and  addreaaea 
doing  mure  for  their  cause  than  can  well  be 
estimated.  He  alao  championed  the  eanae  of  tain- 
peimnee,  and  that  of  women,  and  advocated  the 
rights  of  the  Indiana.  In  1870  he  waa  nominated 
for  governor  by  the  ProhibitioniBts  and  tlie  laboor 
party.  He  ditMl  2d  Fehruaiy  1884.  His  speeches 
and  letters  were  collected  iu  1863  (new  ed.  1884); 
and  there  is  a  Life  by  G.  L.  Austin  (Boatoo,  1888 ). 

PhllllpslNUrs*  *  ^vnvy,  on  the 

Delaware  River  (BToaaed  ey  two  railiaad  bridsef  . 
oppoeite  Eaaton,  at  the  weatain  tamfana  of  tlie 
Morria  Canal,  and  7S  mika  W.  of  Now  Teik  by 

rail.  It  oontains  a  rolllfl|(-miII  and  aeveml 
foundries*,  boiler-  and  looomoClve-works,  &e.  Pop. 
(1890)S(>J»  ^ 

PhllO€tet68«  a  famous  archer,  the  friend  and 
armour  lM>Hrer  of  Hrrriilt>.-<,  who  lieqneathed  him 
his  )k)w  and  {xtisoned  arrows.  As  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Helen,  he  led  seven  ships  against  Troy ;  but 
being  bitten  in  the  foot  hy  n  snake  ( or,  acciirding 
to  one  storv,  woonded  by  his  own  arrtiws),  he  fell 
ilL  Aa  hw  wonnd  oava  forth  an  unendurable 
atendi,  the  Gre^  nfi  hfan  eo  the  ialand  of 
Lemnoa,  where  for  ten  years  he  spent  a  miserable 
life.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
Im-  taken  without  the  aimw.s  uf  ifercules, 
l'l_\  H,''«'s  and  Neoplolemus  were  de^patelunl  to  bring 
PhihK;tet<'«  to  the  (Jreek  camp  ;  w  here,  heuleii  hy 
••l*>oulapiii8  or  bis  sons,  the  restore*]  hero  slew 
Paris,  anil  heliK-d  }M)werfully  in  the  taking  of 
Tn>y.  .After  the  war  he  settle<l  in  Italy.  The 
play  of  Sophocles  is  the  only  one  of  sex'eral  written 
on  the  subject  that  baa  been  preserved. 

Phile  Jadirua,  the  Philosopher,  waa  bora  at 

Alexandria,  most  pndMihly  about  20^10  B.C.  Be- 
longing to  H  wealthy  family  -his  brother,  according 
t«  Josephus,  till-  al.iliutili  <ir  araltarch  Alex- 

ander lie  re<-ei\i'il  the  most  IUkmiiI  etiueation  ;  an«l 
such  wii.->  U\n  /i  :il  for  learning  that  at  a  very  early 
ago  he  had  jui>*<il  thrtmgh  trie  ordinary  course  of 
(Ireek  studies.  .•Mthough  everj-  one  of  the  difTer- 
nnt  free  sciences  and  arts  included  in  ttte  EHcyciikn, 
be  aays,  attracted  him  like  so  many  beautiful 
slaves,  he  yet  ainml  higher,  to  embrace  the 
mistrns  of  then  all-  PhiUiNophy.  Metanhyaical 
investigation  waa  the  only  thmg  which,  be  teUa 
us,  could  give  hfatt  anything  liM  aatiafaetioa  or 
ideasure.  He  wan  intimately  acquainted  with 
Plato,  the  (Jreek  tnigeilians.  and  Homer,  and  be 
sjieaks  with  the  warmest  praises  of  the  Stoics 
and  the  Pythagoreans.  With  the.se  ami  esisti 
ally  with  Plati>  his  aflinilirs  are  closest  an  old 
proverb  runs  :  J)  IlXdruv  ipiXwvliu  ^  <1>«\cij»'  r.Xarwrifji. 
Y'et  with  all  his  (Jreek  culture  be  remained  a  .lew, 
liolding  Jewish  philneopby  aa  the  higheat  wisdom* 
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ih»  diwinm  revelmtko  given  to  Moam  m  tha  aMiea 

of  all  trae  knowledge  in  nUgimi.  He  had  com- 
pletely ina«t«red  the  literature  of  hin  natiori,  hut, 
itrarif^p  to  fmv,  wns  l>y  no  mean«  a  iirofound  Hebrew 
scholar.  Wfien  over  fifty  years  of  a^e  lio  went  to 
Rotno  as  the  advocate  of  liis  Alfxainirian  hrethren, 
who  had  refused  to  worKliij)  Caligula  in  oliedience 
to  the  imperial  edict.    Hi«  De  I.egcitn'tu  ml  (':in(in 

trivesavividaooountof  thi«eniba8i«y.  Of  lift' we 
enow Bttlo except  what  is  recorded  abovo,  t!.  i  tiiat 
be  once  went  to  Jenualem.  His  second  uusHion 
to  Rome,  to  tlie  Empotor  ClaadinB,  on  which  occa- 
rioB  Eiuahfais  ramrti  thst  he  hhmIo  the  aoquaint- 
ftoee  of  tlM  apootle  Fetor,  is  doaUM. 

llie  religions  and  philoeophieal  system  of  Pbilo, 
however,  is  most  minutely  known,  and  deserves  the 
moft  careful  t<tudy  on  acronnt  of  the  vast  influence 
which  it  lia!!  exercised  Itotli  on  the  Jewish  and 
t'brisiijiri  worlti.  To  undi'i-ytand  his  wyHteni  aright 
it  will  lie  necessary  to  tcrall  t-o  memory  tiie  strange 
mental  atni<»«|ilio)p  of  Ium  dav.  The  Alexandrines 
luul  endeavoured  to  make  Jutlaism  palatable  to  the 
refined  Greeks,  by  proving  it  to  be  identical  with 
tiie  gnuidwt  conceptions  of  their  pbilosopliers  and 
poetok  Md  had  quite  allegorised  away  its  outinctive 
ehataeteriatioa  Pbilo  was  the  first  man  who, 
alihoimfa  htnodf  to  a  great  extent  imbsed  with 
aU^nsing  tendencies,  made  a  bold  and  ncccwful 
•taud  against  a  like  evaporisation  of  the  revealed 
religi«)n  of  his  fathers  ;  which,  indeed,  in  many  cases 
liiwl  le<l  jieople  to  throw  ott' its  yoke  also  outwardly. 
Himnelf  a  nio>t  />'iilou8  champion  of  Judaism,  ]n» 
bitterness  knows  no  ImiuuiK  in  rebuke  of  tliose  co- 
religionists who  tried  to  defend  their  wcret  or  overt 
a|K>^ta«y  by  !«coHing  at  the  Law  itself,  who  were  '  im- 

fiatient  of  their  religious  institutions,  ever  on  the 
ookoal  for  matter  of  oenrare  and  complaint  against 
the  laws  of  religion,  who,  la  exene  ot  their  ungod- 
liness, thoogbtlesslyaisae  all  manner  of  objections.' 
He  cannot  nndentaad  how  Jews,  *  destined  by 
divine  antbority  to  be  the  wrimta  aiiBd  nrapheta  for 
all  mankind,'  eoaM  be  fonna  so  ntterlj  olind  to  the 
fact  that  that  which  is  the  (i^Hitioil  only  of  a 
few  disciples  of  a  truly  genuine  philosophy — viz. 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hi^^licst  liail  liv  law  and 
custom  l>ect)me  the  inheritance  of  tnciy  iiuii\  i(iual 
of  their  own  people;  whose  real  calling,  in  fact, 
it  was  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  (iod  on  mankind, 
and  who,  when  they  oflfereil  up  Hacriticew  '  fur  the 
peoi>le,'  offered  them  np  in  reality  for  all  men. 

To  l*hilo  the  divinity  of  the  Jewish  law  i.s  the 
bans  and  test  of  all  true  philiMwphy.  Although, 
Kke  his  contemporaries,  he  holds  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pentateuch,  hoth  in  its  historical  and 
legal  portions,  may  be  explained  allcvorically— noy, 
goes  so  far  even  as  to  call  only  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, direct  and  ininioiliate  revelations,  while  the 
other  part.-*  of  the  liook  are  owing  to  MoMis — he  yet 
holds  the  latter  to  he  the  interpreter  specially 
selected  by  (Jod,  to  who.se  dicta  in  so  far  also 
divine  veneration  and  strict  ol»edience  are  iluc  ;  and 
■sain,  while  u<ltnitting  that  many  explanations 
Off  a  metophysical  nature  may  be  given  to  single 
possa|;ee,  vet  demands  in  general  that  their  literal 
meaning  snail  not  be  tampered  with.  This  literal 
—aaing,  according  to  liini,  is  the  eeecntiwi  part, 
the  otber  explanadona  ate  mere  speenlanon — 
exactly  as  the  Midrash  and  some  Church  Fathers 
hold.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that,  without 
denying  the  literal  meaning,  again  and  again  he 
put-s  forward  the  allegorical  meaning'  !i.h  the  one 
really  divine,  anil  inileed  Hometinies  lie  treats  the 
literal  meaning  as  aljsuril.  Only  the  alle^iorical 
method  in  his  nands  differed  in  so  far  frt  in  that  of 
his  contemporaries  that  to  him  these  interpretations 
— for  whidi  he  did  not  disdain  sometimes  even  to 
mm  the  nnmbm*  lymboiicaMy,  or  to  derive  Hebrew 


words  from  Greek  roots,  and  the  like— were  not  a 
mere  play  of  feacy,  in  which  he  could  exercise  his 
powers  of  imagination,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
reality,  an  inner  neceshity.  He  dung  to  philosophy, 
as  combinol  with  tlic  Law.  If  the  former  could  fie 
shown,  somehiiu  or  other,  to  be  hinted  at  in  the 
latter,  then  only  he  could  Is-  that  wliich  all  his 
HcHil  yearned  to  he — vi/..  the  tlisciiile  of  both  :  a 
(ireek,  with  all  the  refinement  of^  (Jreek  culture, 
and  a  Jew — ^a  faithful,  pious,  religious  Jew.  Nay, 
he  even  ui;ged  the  necessity  of  allesoiry  from  the 
twofold  reason  of  the  anthrupomor^rfema  eormit 
in  Seiiptore  and  from  eertain  iqiparent  aaper- 
linitieB,  repetitione,  and  tiw  Wtn,  wUeh,  la  a 
record  that  emanated  from  the  Deitjy,  nrast  aeeda 
have  a  special  meaning  of  their  own  which 
required  investigation  and  a  peculiar  int'tpn  ta 
tion.  Yet  this  fanciful  iiieth(Hl  never  for  one  niniiii-nl 
interfered  wiili  liis  real  object  of  jiointin;:  out  how 
Judaism  nio^t  phiinly  and  uiiinistakably  wa-s  based 
upon  the  highest  ethical  princiiih-M. 

His  writings  develop  iiis  ideas  and  his  system 
in  the  two  directions  indicated.  In  that  division 
of  his  writings  principally  which  treats  of  the 
Creation  (Koafioruta)  he  allows  allegory  to  take  the 
reins  out  of  his  hands ;  in  that  on  the  Laws  ( pifui ), 
on  the  other  hand,  he  remains  remarkablv  sober 
and  dMU-,  extolling  the  Mosaic  legislation  tbrooEh- 
out  at  the  expense  of  every  other  known  to  him. 
In  a  very  few  instances  only  u  he  induce<l  to  find 
fault,  or  to  alter  slightly,  by  way  of  allegory,  the 
existing  ordiiiHiices. 

His  idea  of  (!(><!  is  iiiteiuleil  to  be  in  the  highe.st 
degree  )ihih)S()j]hical,  th(tujj;h  its  reli^i(nis  .sj^'iiili- 
cance  is  never  lost  sight  of.  (iisl  alone  is  the  real 
Good,  the  Perfect,  the  final  cause  of  all  things, 
which  ceaselessly  How  outwards  from  Himself. 
God  is  only  to  be  imagined  as  the  primeval  light, 
which  cannot  be  seen  hy  itself,  but  wiitch  nuy 
be  known  from  ite  rey*  that  fill  the  whole  worn. 
Being  iaftnite  and  imcieated.  He  is  not  to  ha  aom- 
pared  with  any  ereatod  thing.  He  has,  therrfore, 
no  name,  and  reveals  Him.ielf  only  in  desii^na- 
tions  exprewive  of  this  '  inexpressibllity,'  sucii  as 
'the  ri.ice'  (the  Talmudical  Makoin),  liecause 
He  coni[iii-t'K  all  space,  and  there  is  nothing  any- 
where be^nlo.  Him.  He  is  l>etter  than  \'irtue  and 
Knowledge,  Isjlter  than  the  lieautiful  and  the 
GikhI  { KaXoniriaOia),  simpler  than  the  One,  more 
blissful  than  Bliss.  Thus  He  has  properlv  speak- 
ing no  quality,  or  only  negative  onea  He  is  the 
existing  Unity  or  Existence  itself  (6  <Sr)p  comprised 
in  the  unpronounceable  Tetragnunmaton.  As 
Creator,  God  maniimta  Himself  to  man,  and  in 
this  phaae  of  active  revelation  of  God,  which  ia 
as  natural  to  Him  as  burning  is  to  the  heat,  and 
cold  to  the  snow,  may  1>e  distinguished  two  dis- 
tinct sides  or  es.-«'iitial  jiropei  ties,  the  Power  and 
the  Grace,  to  which  <'orvespoml  tiie  two  .Scripture 
names  of  Klohini  and  Adonai.  The  I'omr  aUo 
gives  the  laws  and  punishes  the  oll'ender ;  while 
the  Oniri  is  the  iK'neliccnt,  forgiving,  inercilul 
qualitv.  Yet.  since  there  is  not  to  lie  assumed  an 
immeaiate  innnenoe  of  God  upcm  the  world,  their 
respective  natures  being  so  diflerent  that  a  point  of 
contact  cannot  be  found,  an  intermediate  class  of 
beings  had  to  he  evaatw  to  stand  between  both, 
throMh  whom  He  eonld  aet  in  and  upon  creation— 
viz.  the  spiritual  world  of  ideas,  which  are  not  onlv 
'  Ideals,' or  types,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  hut  real, 
actixc  powers  iSvydnrtf),  surrounding  C,<h\  like  a 
numlx  r  of  attendant  B<:?ings.  They  an-  His  messen- 
gers, who  work  His  will,  and  by  the  (Jn^eks  are  called 
go<Kl  (/(rtnotu,  hv  Moses  anijrls.  There  are  very 
many  liitl'erent  tfegrees  of  jierfection  among  them. 
Some  are  immediate  'serving  angels;'  others  are  the 
souls  of  the  pious,  of  the  prophets,  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  who  rise  higher  np  to  the  Deity;  othus* 
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axrain,  are  the  heeds  and  chief  repraMntativw  of 
the  different  natknn,  such  btMl  doee  Ml 
need,  since  they  eoneeive  and  acknowledge  the 

Everlantinc  Heat!  of  all  Beings  Himself.  Col- 
lectively tnn  I'owers  are  iiw*!  as  wjuivalcnt  to 
the  nfttiiii>  or  c^scnci'  nf  (IihI  -liis  iiloa.s  or  thnii>;lit8 
«lominftliiij^  ami  infoniiiii;,'  tlif  iiniverm' ;  y«'t  tlwy  are 
far  from  Ikmii^'  niit>f»titiites  for  ( io<l.  Zeller  iiiriiiitiuHs 
that  in  I'hiloH  diK'trine  of  tlie  Powere  two  reprt?- 
sentationn  croen  each  other— the  reli|n<HU  notion  of 
l>erHonal.  and  the  philosophical  of  int|)enKiaal,  medi- 
ators. Ederxheini  alw>  asaertM  that  here  Philo'a 
Dhiloaophy  and  theology  are  ho)ieieHaly  at  iwne,  the 
mfd^t  being  undoubtedly  repreaentfld  aa  k]/pth 
Mates,  while  yet  th^  have  ao  tn*  panoud  anb- 
sistence.  Dr  Dmmmoad  tefoeei  to  admit  that 
Philo  imputed  perwonality  to  the  Powerx,  or  that 
Ih'  identine<l  them  with  the  anf;elR.  Schilrer  main- 
tains tli;it  we  cannot  deny  definitely  the  fKTsiini- 
licutiitii  of  tlie  X&yot  or  Svifuit,  wince  T'liilo  oon- 
ci'ivwi  of  them  lK»th  ft»  independent  hyiMiMtan*^ 
and  as  immanent  det<>rniinationf«  of  the  Divine 
existence. 

The  Lotfoa,  or  Divine  ReaeonfOomprisefl  all  these 
intermediate  spintnal  poweiaill  miOWn  essence.  It 
is  the  nniveiMU  idea,  the  one  supreme  and  all-em- 
hradng  thought  which  unifies  everything  into  a  real 
eflMDoa— a  profwrty  of  God,  and  toe  rapmeatative 
of  God  in  Hb  imatioii  to  the  eraated  woild.  Am 
Kucli  the  T,(iL'OH  is  the  highest  of  the  angels,  the 
lieginuing,  the  Name,  the  Word,  the  Primeval 
Angel,  the  Krst-I»nrn  8on  of  (iod,  the  Hceond  <i<Mi 
{itirrtpot  $t&i,  in  ti|p|HiHiti((n  to  6  Hfjt).  As  tlie 
exprexfed  Tlioii>;ht  nf  (iod  it  haw  a  I  wofolil  iwpect 
regarde<l  as  the  uttered  and  the  iiiir-it'/  Lo>,'om, 
although  this  i?*  not  formally  expre.sHt'rl  liy  rhili). 
It  become!*  objective  in  tiie  harmonies  of  the 
credited  world,  and  stands  distinct  from  the  same 
Thought  when  hidden  in  the  silent  depths  of 
God,  and  known  only  to  His  omnimnenoe.  The 
Logos  foniMd  the  world  ont  of  chaotie 
r^rded  as  a  mam  ooounying  s|Mice,  and  a 
noered  as  the  M  of  Plato,  again  as  the  vMa  of 
the  Stoics.  Man  is  a  microeoam,  a  little  world 
in  himself,  a  creation  of  the  archetypal  L^igos, 
through  whom  he  participate?*  in  the  I>eitv,  or, 
w  Scripture  has  it,  'lie  h  created  in  the  linage 
of  (;<hI.'  He  HtanilN  lM'twe«-Mi  the  liiKlier  and 
lower  IjeingM— in  the  luidille  of  creation.  The 
ethical  principles  of  Stoicinm  Philo  idcntilie<l 
with  the  Mosaic  ethics,  in  which  the  iileal  is 
B}oat  exalted  moral  perfectibility  or  sanctity,  an<l 
nail's  duties  coadat  in  veneration  of  iknl,  and 
love  aad  righteonMieei  tonraida  leUov-meD.  Philo 
liolds  firmlv  the  lieltef  in  InnHMrtaU^.  Btenlty  is 
the  motionlCHs  duration  of  analterable  being ;  time 
but  the  moving  succession  of  ever-shifting  pheno- 
mena. Man  in  iniiiiortHl  l>y  his  licaNcnly  nature; 
hut  as  there  are  dej^pt'H  in  his  divine  nature,  so 
there  are  degre<.'s  in  lii«.  iiiiini)rtaiity.  which  only 
then  ilenerves  this  name  when  it  lia.s  heen  ac<|nired 
by  an  etniiieni  r  of  virtue.  There  in  a  vast  differ- 
ence lH?twe4>n  the  mere  living;  after  death,  which  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  aira  the  fotare  exiateiioe 
of  the  perfect  ones.  Future  recompense  and  pnn- 
ii«hment  are  not  taken  hy  him  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  wont  Vtiiiie  aod  ain  birth  have  afl  their 
rawaide  wfthln  thenaelvee;  bat  the  wml,  whieh  is 
'preexisting,'  having  finlahed  its  course  in  the 
sublunar  world,  carries  this  consciousness  with  it 
in  a  inr)re  intense  and  exalteil  inatiner.  Paradise 
is  Oneness  with  (Jixl  ;  there  no  hell  with  IxMlily 
punishments  for  >ouls  without  a  ImhIv,  and  no 
I)evil  in  the  Pliilonic  system.  Dr  Druinmorid  has 
succ«i'ded  in  proving  against  D<ihne  ami  others 
that  niHtter.  thonifh  eternal,  i«  pjirely  i»assive,  and 
not  itttelf  necessarily  evil  in  Philo  s  teaching.  The 
aooiee  <if  the  imperfection  is  not  in  the  material 


as  opposed  to  the  •piritnaL  hot  in  the  pheneMenal 
as  enpoBsd  to  the  eternal.  The  human  wrtOfui  is 
ftsetf  tbt  enaaation  from  Deity,  8ubi<-<^t  meantime 

to  the  bondage  of  sense,  and  the  loftiest  i>rinriple 
of  ethics  is  the  utmost  possible  renunciation  of 
He^sul>llsne•^s  The  ilirect  vi«ion  of  (■•hI  is  iH)H«il)le 
only  for  thi>se  souls  which  have  l<een  lifted  out  of 
themselves  and  illmniii' <!  1  y  renunciation  and 
M'vere  purity.    .\nd  tranwending  this  ecstasy  in 

tli<  uiplete  deliverance  from  the  iKxIy  Iwyond  the 

gates  of  death,  when  the  sonl  that  has  frasd  itself 
Ml  life  from  the  Iwmdane  of  sense  rslanis  apdii  to 
its  original  condition  as  pure  spirit. 

Philo's  Messianic  notions  are  vagOO  la  the 
extreme,  and  he  partly  even  iatwpwia  oaitlda 
H<M'i]>tural  ]>aMsa^  alluding  to  some  fntare  Ro> 
dcemer  as  referring  t^)  the  houI.  Yet  he  indicates 
his  Iwlief  in  a  disi^mt  time  when  some  hero  will 
aris«'  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation  who  will  ;,'.Htlier 
all  the  di»iM!r«e<l  together:  and  the>*e.  puriliisl  by 
lon^;  ])nnis(inu*nts,  will  henceforth  form  a  happy, 
sinlewi,  most  prosperous  roninninity,  to  which  all 
the  other  nations  will  be  eager  to  belong.  Still 
the  Messianic  hope  is  very  ooscnrs,  and  Dfthne's 
identification  ef  lb«  Logos  with  tlw  Msaiiah  is 
indefensible. 

We  have  only  beea  able  to  indicate,  la  the 
slightest  of  outlines,  the  principal  fsafcuas  ti 
Philoli  the(»log>-  and  philoeophy,  withoat  eadeav- 
ouring  to  follow  any  one  of  the  manifold  systematic 
schemes  into  which  hiH  scattered  half-olixnre  dicta 
have  been  pre«te<l.  His  meihisl  of  exegois  juid 
the  main  elements  of  hi«  reli;.'ioiis  |ihilos4)jihy 
passed  into  the  Christian  chnri-li,  and  exi  rri-eii 
a  [Miwerful  influence  over  it»  tliiiiken*.  Nor  can 
Philo  ever  lof«e  hi.s  inn»ortance  in  the  hintorj-  of 
thought  as  the  earliest  eclectic  religions  pliilaeo- 
pher,  the  first  to  construct  a  real  philosophy  of 
religion,  in  which  were  hannonised  the  rational 
and  the  irrational— the  results  of  speculative 
;ht  with  the  aoppositiona  of  a  si^eniataral 


AUs^S  Writinpt  nre  BSSMtOllK.  and  their  Brr»ng<-mrnt 
presantSBo  biubII  diffleolty  to  tb«!  xtudunt  M&ny  <>f  his 
writings  in  the  list  t;i>'cn  by  Ensebios  ( //.  A°.  ii.  IM 1  arc  lost, 
bat  the  balk  even  of  these  hsre  been  preiterved  in  th« 
Fsthen  and  early  Christiaii  writers,  like  Knaebins.  who 
(^uot«  Philo  to  an  enormoos  extent  Msny  dctachod  por- 
tions have  also  been  preserved  in  the  /TomcyMi  aadaimlar 
coinpilatkNW  of  the  sariier  Chtisttan  ParsUsUsta.  The 
first  aad  vwyiMSthel  sditiw  of  the  Oresit  tsrt  was  that 
publiihsd  W  HualbM  (M^  1882),  ssatikiBf  only 
thir^-nhie  limiiifc  Us  best  is  stffl  that  of  AomM 
M*n«y  (S  nds.  floHs^  ML  1712),  bat  s  ssMbstoiy  onl- 
leetod  editioB  is  itilla  dsridsistam.  neither  Ihst  pnodsad 
by  OroMDMum  so  leog  sgo  ss  1829,  nor  flurt  lor  whieh 
TiaalMiidorf  eoUeosed  materisla,  ever  having  appeared. 
The  LiheliuM  de  Ofifieio  ilmtdi  was  odited  by  Leopw 
Cohn  in  1889  ss  a  speeiinen  of  a  projected  edition.  Boats 
writings  <rf  Philo  preserved  only  in  Annenian  have  been 
published  in  Latin  translation*  hy  Jo.  Uapt  Aucher 
(Venice,  1822,  1826);  and  Greek  purtions  of  greater 
or  1«^«  extent  have  h»>en  given  )a  lui,  Orofwin«nn.  Ti»- 
chendorf,  Canlinftl  IMtia,  and  PrwItSMS  J  KcncU-l  Hams 
(CAiiibridge  PreHH,  1K8(>).  Tlie  more  rvceutly  ouUvcted 
materials  are  containe^l  in  the  hand  edition  of  C.  E. 
Kicbter  (8  vols.  I.ein.  )  and  the  Tauohniti  stereo- 

XY\k  editiuu  (8  vein.  I/eip.  18.M-M).  See  the  brief 
account  of  each  book  in  .Schiirer's  Hnt.  of  tht  Jnrish 
Pfopl f  {div.  2,  vol  iiL  1H8<>)  in  Clark's  tran»latii>n.  An 
important  contribution  to  Philo  bibhottrapby  is  that  by 
L.  MasMibiesu  (Paris,  1889).  There  it  au  Eng.  trans, 
by  C.  I),  Yonpe  in  Itohn'a  '  Bocles.  Library'  (4  vuls. 
18M  55). 

More  than  thn-e-fourth*  of  what  hafl  come  liuwn  t"  u» 
fniin  rhiln  c<ini.i>it)«  of  three  chief  works  on  the  I'cuta- 
teuch  :  I  1  I  '/.Tj-r^^iara  «ai  \«l«r»it  (  Qiirrffutnei  et  Siduliontt) 
—  in  .\nnt!nian  a  Hbort  explanation  of  (K'Ucsis  and 
Exodus  in  question  and  answer;  (2)  N^^mm'  Icpwr 
iWrnaplai,  a  large  allegorioal  oommentsiy  on  Genesis, 
in  whieh  the  hiitoiT  is  iatsrprated  as  a  i^stetn  of 
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jmrtkolotr  mi  ¥Mm,  UmU  fllB^  tlmi*  O*  whole 
of  Miinwf'»  in*  TutoiiL  and  «o«iating  of  a  Mtie* 
«f  ifartiMi  wgaM  tmmmi  (S)  •  pmp  of  eom- 
poiitioiui  tiilwiJrf  M  tm  WImmMM  A*  JfoMio 
XtffUlaiikmSaFfumrJmm,  and  fdUiw  Mitairily  lato  Arw 
diTuion*— oa  Aoeoitnt  of  the  OmmMH  (wgyi— rfa,  i>c 
(Wto  JTafMli),  the  Bioer»plii«  of  ViitlMS  Mm,  and 
tlM  LtgMMiOB  prapoc  fiMidea  thow  Iuto  bon  pra- 
Mnvd,  ddMr  OBlni  or  in  fngmmti,  tbo  iolloMac 
wariOli  Il^^llM«^(ril»2rodl).]Ii|^frt*dm 
9Tou8aiii>r  t&w  iM/^fw  {Qwd  OMtiii  |»r«h»  M«r), 
Et;  '(AciKKOf  (i4(ftrr»u«  /Varrum)  ftnd  Ilepi  d/>rru»  xoi 
T^ffrffiai  rpit  FdVoi'  ( />  Iri/tili'mf  ad  Caiuvx).  flfpi 
Tpovo^aj  ( />f  I'rurnieiili'i],  '  WfiavSpot  1)  rtp,  tuC  \  \yoi' 
fX*i<'  ilXoya  fiia  imily  in  Aniieninn ),  TioJ^tnitd 
(kiiuwr.  (inly  from  BufH'blu^  l,  ainl  HffH  '  1  ijr5aiui»'. 

<^hcr  wurks  now  gciH'rally  n'gardtd  &a  spuriou*  Am 
Dr  lnr,,rriif>tibilitate  munt/i,  D<-  Miiwio,  aiiil  Jutrrprf- 
tatio  Uihitiicurnin  utnniuiiin.  The  Ih  Vitn  contfm- 
ylatira  w%»  attacked  with  much  leariiin;^  by  1'.  Iv 
Lucius  I />l>  Thernfyfulrn  urul  ihrr  Stelluiif/  in  lUr 
Qeachiektr  drr  A-ktst,  StraaburK,  lM7'.t),  but  i»  ably 
defcndtHl  by  {•^U'rsbciin  in  liin  articlu  '  I'hilo '  in  Sniith'H 
Difl.  <'/  Christ.  hi'Mira/ih;/. 

Stf  (Ifriin-r,  I'fulo  timl  die  Alrxnndrini.irhf  ThfO*Of)hie 
(■_*  vols.  Stutt/art.  l^:>ll;  Ihtlllio,  <,'r  trh  irhthrhf  Uur- 
ttflliitii)  drr  J  uiiiicli-Alr:riiu(lrM>i*fhrn  Hi  hiiioin- I'hilft- 
mf'hi'  \'l  vola.  Halle,  ls;U|,  also  his  article  in  Hrvoll 
And  Oriiber ;  Keferstt-in,  Philo's  Lehre  tvn  den  (fHUiiehen 
Mitttheetrn  (Lei p.  1H4<() :  Sieved,  Pkito  ton  Alex- 
imiriaal*  Auflf/rr  dm  AfUn  TutamenU  an  tick  selbtt 
mud  naek  »eintm  i/rfchtrhiliekeuBbt^bmbetrackUt  ( Jeu, 
1876);  Zeller,  in  |>art  iii.  dir.  2  Of  Die  PkUowphie  der 
Oriftehtn  (3d  «d.  18H1 ) ;  Edenheim's  LUt  otwi  Tima  of 
«r«pi»  Memak  (8  voli.  1883);  aiid  Ptiiiflipol  Druia- 
DMad^adioinbla  PkUi^udtru*,  or  tk$  JMA-ilfawii- 
drian  nUomipkpiit  Ht  Development  mi  CboMMte  (2 

Pliilo  of  Byblns.  See  Fh(kni('ia. 

Philology.  The  meaning  of  this  term  has 
▼mried  euikinaty.  As  w»  find  n  fiiat  amiiloved  by 
FlatOi  U  BMut  tin  Imra  of  dimtMion,  nmited 
piwetlcslly  to  the  moral  and  social  qneations  in 
which  Plato  delighted:  and  the  method  of  nach 
discnAHinn  was  xhc.  S<x;rRtic  one.  At  Alexandria 
the  '  philulof^er '  wan  bunic*!  with  all  thf  kn()wle<ii;e 
of  hi*  day  hnni^ht  ti>>;etlii'r  for  the  first  time  in  the 
great  library  of  the  I'tolcuiiex.  TIium,  l^ratof«thene«, 
wlio  applied  thin  term  lo  hiiiiHelf,  wivs  specially 
famuuH  M  a  writer  on  astronomy.  Hut  the  great 
scholars  of  Alexandria  applied  theniMelves  with 
oapodal  eagemeaa  to  the  Ktudy  of  the  older  Greek 
Htaratnrak  Man  like  ZenmlotuH  ajid  Aristarahus 
eomparad  the  nmnerooa  MJSS.  ot  Homer,  aoleoted 
the  neat  texta,  made  Hate  of  dUBeolt  woraa,  ealled 
glotm  the  earliest  .diettonariea— and  were  the 
ronnders  of  the  science  of  criticism  by  establishing 
canons  on  which  they  rejecte<J  what  they  deemed 
spurious  in  the  copies  l>efore  them.  Two  centuries 
later  at  Koine  ("icero,  who  uses  the  word  not  un- 
fre<|iaently  in  liin  letters,  appliej*  it  to  Htudy  in 
yeti>-ra.l.  But  ever  aftfr  tlie  Alexandrian  tinie 
■  philolojfy  '  y/An  eswentially  the  intelllKC^nt  critical 
.study  of  the  tnulitional  learning  of  the  pa«t.  It 
widened  again  at  the  revival  of  learning  U)  include 
tho  atndy  irf  gnuumar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  archa>olog^ 
—in  a  word,  all  the  *  hnmane '  atodiea.  And  this 
wider  senae  dang  to  the  word.  Johnaon  in  the 
kat  eenttny  defines  a  philologer  as  'om  wboae 
chief  atady  ia  language,  a  grammarian,  a  eritlek.* 
Yet  \Vatt«,  whom  he  quotes  ax  one  of  hin  authorities 
for  the  use  of  the  woni,  nays  that  'ntudieH  callwl 
philolopcal  are  liinton'.  lan;;«a^,  ^ammar, 
rhetoric,  poeny,  and  criticiHoi.'  In  fact  jdiilology 
wiiN  the  ^tiidy  wiiich  iiitcrpn't^Hi  the  best  writinLH  ; 
aiitl  lliese  writingM  were  (ireek  and  Latin;  anclin 
tlu*s^?  langua^'es  were  to  be  fonnd  the  nio(*t  note- 
worthy speculationn  on  all  matters  of  human  in- 
terest. 9o  philolo]^  had  it«  special  and  its  wider 
seme.  Sinoe  the  middle  of  the  mh  century  the  use 
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has  been  changing  in  a  dMhrant  diraetlon.  Through 

the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  tJie  scientific  coini>aris«in 
of  (ireek  and  Latin  with  other  lanj,'naj;eH  txjcanie 
possible.  Tliat  Httidy  wa.**  called  '  comparative 
tiliilolo>{v.'  Milt  tiiif*  term  is  cumljrou.H,  ami  in 
England,  and  to  s^>ine  extent  in  France,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  sjieak  in  this  sense  of  '  phihdogy  '  alone. 
So,  whereas  formerly  philology  meant  pre  eminently 
the  knowledge,  grammatical,  critical,  exegeticai, 
which  enabim  men  to  explain  the  most  imiH)rtant 
literature  of  the  world,  it  now  is  beooming  limited 
to  the  study  of  language  apart  from  the  literature 
embodied  m  it— to  the  science  whieh  daala  with 
the  origin,  development,  and  general  ehanwtar  of 
the  different  families  of  speech  thronghont  the 
world  and  of  hninaii  s|>eech  as  a  whole  :  to  which, 
therefore,  the  most  liighlj-  cultivated  langna^eti 
may  he  not  more  iinfM)rtant  than  lan^niatreH  which 
have  hariily  any  litci ;ituie  or  none  ;i'  ull  ;  Iwcnu-i? 
.such  lanj;na;;eH  develop  naturally,  wheieus  lilerary 
lan);ua;,'es  are  Mul)iect  to  artificial  resiiaint.  In 
(ierniany,  it  may  be  noted,  this  special  study  of 
language  is  callea  not  'Phllologie'  but '  Linpiistik.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  scientihc  study 
of  language  as  an  end  in  itself  has  superseded  the 
older  nhilology  of  a  Bentlcy  or  a  Poraon.  Kaiher. 
it  liM  ndped It  by  throwing  light  on  the  fonna  and 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases  isolated  or  obscure 
in  one  language,  but  frequent  and  clear  in  another. 
Bill  iiiileeil  the  work  of  the  critical  scholar  of  the 
pre-senl  day  has  Ih'i'ii  widened  lo  a  degree  which 
coulil  not  have  l>een  realiwNl  three  generation!*  ago. 
Firxt,  the  art  of  interpretation  Iuuh  li«>en  develoiwd  ; 
the  olil  storelioiiHes  of  MS.S.  have  Ix-en  more  fully 
searched  ;  the  principles  of  pala-ography  are  more 
widely  known,  so  that  we  have  many  more  scholars 
capable  of  dealing  at  first  hand  with  MSS. ,  of 
deciding  apOB  their  age,  origin,  and  relative  value. 
The  sister-art  of  episnipliy,  whioh  deala  with  in- 
scriptions, has  overliiereiiBiBg  material  to  wwk 
upon.  Secondly,  the  science  of  archieology  has 
been  almost  reH;reated.  Explorations  in  all  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world — Attica,  Delphi,  l'eloi>onnes*e, 
Cyprus,  and  Asia  Minor — ef»j>ecially  the  recent 
seiirch  in  the  Acro|>oli«  at  .\then«,  have  profoundly 
aflected  our  ideas  of  Creek  art,  Isjtli  jilastic  and 
constructive.  Tlie  longcontinued  excavatimiM  at 
Pompeii  have  shown  us  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ist 
century  in  the  most  minute  detail.  There  can  )>e 
no  doubt  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  that 
the  zeal  of  iiKslem  students  will  be  equal  to  the 
task.  Again,  historical  inscriptiona  and  coins  tiave 
corrected  and  anpplemented  the  atatementa  of 
ancient  writeia,  and  nave  often  given  us  unexpected 
and  perfectly  trustworthy  inftrnnation  as  to  neriods 
unrepresented  in  any  literature.  These  ami  other 
auxiliary  sciences  have  given  new  life  and  meaning 
to  the  scholar's  work.  They  make  it  at  once  iimre 
sjitisfying  and  more  ditliriilt  :  there  i.s  mi  much  more 
to  l>e  known.  I'lrMiirly  n  really  great  wiiolar 
could  master  the  whole  dumato  of  knowledge; 
now  everv  man  niuat  depend  for  aomothing  OB  uio 
labours  of  others. 

The  study  of  phiiolflgy,  especially  the  study  of 
flnnunar,  arter  it  was  touisplanted  from  A  lexandria, 
flonriiriiod  at  Bmne  in  the  imperial  time.  It  lingered 
on  at  Oooataotinoplo  till  toe  line  of  great  gram- 
mariana  ended  in  Priaeian ;  while  lexioograiihy 
culminated  later  in  the  work  of  Photius  ana  of 
Snida.t.  But  it  wa»  in  Italy  that  the  study  of 
aiitii|iiit>  l.M«ame  again  a  living  thing:  Italians  in 
the  Uth  ami  I.lth  centuries  iiiscovere<l  in  Italy, 
(iermany,  and  France  works  of  the  greatest  Homan 
writers,  f*uch  a-s  (,'icert)  and  Lucretius,  which  had 
reniaiiRHl  for  generations  liiirii-il  in  convents  :  it 
was  to  Italy  that  learned  Greeks,  especially  after 
the  sack  OX  Constantino^e,  came  to  teach  the 
Greek  language  at  IHorence  u>d  at  Venice,  and 
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brouglit  with  tlwin  t)ie  1188.  of  TbtteydidM  and  cf 

Plato,  to  be  tranalated  by  Valla  and  by  Fkinm; 
and  it  was  in  Italy  that  the  reflult«  of  their  labonr« 
were  first  |>ulili.shed  to  the  world  at  hxr^^v  hy  tlic 
grwit  liiiiiseM  tif  the  Manncci  ami  tho  (Munta.  Hut 
with  tlio  i'X(Ti>lion  of  Faemo  Italv  hiid  no  jjreat 
ochular.  Vet  by  its  connection  witd  FniiRc  it  pro 
ducwl  Bcholan  in  northern  Eurojie.  ikuic  was 
secretarj'  to  Looin  XII.,  whose  main  intereiott*  were 
in  Italy  ;  Lambin  visit^^d  Rome  and  Venice  l>efore 
he  became  the  editor  of  Horace,  of  LncretiuK,  and 
of  doetu ;  while  Muret,  thoujgh  liom  near  Limofjea, 
lived  Mid  worked  Bomo  noro  1050  to  his  deatli 
in  1585,  and  at  Rome  he  lodged  for  two  years  the 
Tooog  Joaejph  Scaliger,  deanned  to  heoome  the 
foromoBt  of  Enropcan  M-hoIam.  Italian  by  deeoent, 
but  born  in  P'ranif ,  wliere  he  e<Ut<>»l  IiIk  Mttndius 
and  wrot«  hii*  Dt  Emnif/titione  TemfK/ruiii,  the  lirat 
ereat  work  in  liiNtorical  critidsm,  he  was  led  by 
UiH  ctinversion  to  I'mt^-jHiantixm  ♦"ventnallv  to  retire 
from  Fninct'  Ui  Loydi'ii,  wIktc  he  ciuhMl  Ink  ilays, 
the  dictator  of  tlie  world  of  letters.  iMUic  Catuiubon, 
a  leader  in  exegesia,  as  Scaliger  waa  in  criticitim, 
though  bom  at  Geneva,  was  the  son  of  a  French 
Huguenot  refugee,  and  in  France  he  lived  daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  till  like  Scaliger  he 
found  a  eeetuer  home  elsewhere— in  Proteetant 
Bnglnd.  Jwrtve  Lipeins,  the  third  giMtt  aelmlar 
of  ute  day,  was  a  Belgiau,  profHMir  aMMairively  at 
Jena,  at  Lcyden,  and  ali  LoaTtint  he  abo  liad 
travelle<l  in  Italy. 

1)1  t!ie  riieinlKTH  of  thf  older  (>erman  school  the 
iii"^'  f.iiiioHH  wivt  Erasnms,  hy  hirth  a  Hollander, 
liMt  till-  r.-:it:i-<.f  a  liand  of  a!>l-  I  ,i  -  ,r.  lijisel, 
where  he  «pefU  the  iawt  >ixtet>u  sauK  oi  Ihh  life, 
well  known  in  KiiKlmd,  and  for  a  ifhort  lime  a 
professor  at  Cambridge,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  but 
not  a  master  in  criliciiim,  *  the  man  of  letter*,  the 
first  who  had  ap{ieared  in  Eumiio  oince  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire '  ( Mark  PattLsou ).  He  livetl  some 
three  yean  in  Itanr,  bat  gained,  aa  he  thooght, 
noUiiog  favn  it.   Able  eebolara  weie  Camemnna, 

Srofeasor  at  Leipzig,  and  Gmter  of  Antwerp,  the 
rst  great  collector  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions. 
For  difTereiU  n>)iiM>nB  France  and  (iermany  ceased 
to  be  the  nur»e  of  soholambip  in  the  17th  centnry. 
The  rei^'n  of  Loni>  XIV.  fostered  miNlem  rai  h  i 
than  ancient  litemture ;  and  Germany  wbk  llie 
scene  of  furious  war.  But  ScaligerV  influence  lived 
on  in  Holland.  At  Leyden,  where  he  died,  lived 
Daniel  Heinsitui  and  hie  bob  Nieolas,  Gronow, 
conMpicuous  for  his  skill  in  appreciating  MSS.,  and 
Cluwer,  the  fiint  great  writer  on  geography.  At 
thcMme  tuneOneie  was  editing  Cneiaat  Utrecht. 
8o0Mwlmit  later  ia  Bnglanil  Uvea  the  fliat  of  Bngl  i^h 
scholars,  Richard  Ileiitley,  In  fto^mnt  correspond- 
ence with  Dutch  Bcholam,  but  owing  nothing  to 
them,  a  man  whose  astounding;  eritical  p<i\\er  could 
not  alwayn  save  him  Ironi  errors  due  to  his  self 
coiilidetu'f.  The  only  other  Kn;_'lishtiiaii  wlnts*- 
laiiiu,  liivt:  IkuiUvy  »•  ha»  nteadily  grown  with  lime 
WAM  Richard  Ponton,  professor  of  (ircek  at  Cam- 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  1  Htli  century.  Distinguished 
namefi  in  the  scluMd  of  Holland  in  the  IHth  century 
are  Hemsterhuis  and  his  pupils  Ruhnken  and 
Valckenaer.  In  Germany  we  nnii  Emesti  at  Leipzig, 
the  editor  of  Cicero ;  iua  MlioIar.Hwne,  the  founder 
of  theeohooiefGtfttingent  RMske  of  Leipzig,  skilled 
not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  bat  also  in  Arabic, 
whose  edition  of  the  Greek  orators  Ih  still  in  uxe  ; 
Winckclmann.  the  fir»t  great  w  t  iter  on  ancient  art  : 
Wolf,  profet«<or  at  H,nll»',  l)e*>t  known  as  the  ^jreat 
Homeric  critic,  hut  wlio-^e  ^'eneial  power  and  method 
almiN^t  entitle  him  to  a  jdaee  )iy  the  side  of  S^aliger 
and  Bentley.  Sehidan*  of  a  later  date,  whose  live* 
extende<l  far  into  the  19th  century,  are  Immanoel 
Bekker,  prufesaor  at  Berlin,  eilitor  of  Plato,  Thncy- 
diden,  toe  oratoie,  and  Amtopliance ;  Godfrey 


Hennaan,  nacholnrof  wm— >l  bveadth,  wbow  fame 
reetsteenrabraiMihiaworkeaiEBchvlus;  Welcker, 
professor  at  Bonn,  tiie  Bret  who  combined  the  study 
of  Greek  art,  literature,  and  niytbologj- ;  K.  <  ). 

Miiller,  whrvsp  services  to  the  study  of  am  ieut 
hiftory  wen  ,  i;i  ,liort  hy  his  premature  deatii  :  F. 
Hitsidd,  iiroie,-^i.i  at  Bonn,  the  restorer  of  the  text 
of  I'lautus,  as  Lachmann  at  lierlin  wok  the  restorer 
of  Lucretiuti.  We  have  only  of  late  sufl'ered  the 
loHN  of  H.  A.  J.  Mnnro  of  Cambridge,  the  inheritor 
of  Lachmann's  labow  on.  Lucretius  ;  of  Madvig  the 
Dane,  a  Latin  scholar  of  eminent  acutetiew ;  and 
of  Cobet,  in  whtun  the  critical  power  of  Holland 
seemed  to  be  renewed  again.  (An  excellent  eketeh 
of  the  hietonr  of  classical  philology,  by  Dr  L.  v<» 
UrUehe  of  wtlrzburg,  will  be  fbood  in  the  firat 
volume  of  Twan  MullerV  HmdbMk  dtr  Ktammkm 
A  Itert  u  msinsscnxf/ui/f . ) 

Speculations  on  the  connection  of  Creek  and 
I.Atin — e.g.  that  Latin  waui  derivud  from  some 
(ireek  dialect,  and  that  both,  as  well  as  all  the 
oUier  languages  of  the  earth,  most  be  derived  from 
Hebrew— are  not  wanting  in  the  writings  of  the 
older  scholars.  It  was  reserved  for  an  Knglitih- 
man.  Sir  William  Jonea,  in  1786,  to  point  out  that 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Celtic 
belong  to  tlie  same  family ;  and  for  Franz  Bopp, 
burn  at  Mains  in  1781,  to  heeome  the  fannder  oi 
the  special  aeianee  of  eottparative  philolMy.  In 
his  'conjugation-system,' published  at  FnuiKtort  in 
1816,  he  worked  oat  the  details  of  the  principle 
already  established  by  traeinu  out  the  history  of 
the  verb  inflections  of  the  Greek.  Latin,  Old  Persian, 
nrii  li'itonic  a«  coniiwirwl  with  Sanskrit.  His 
monumental  work,  tne  Ci/mparatire  Gnmtmtir, 
ap|>eared  at  different  times  betvieen  18.33  and  1852. 
In  this  he  lays  down  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  several 
laiigUMges,  and  tiaeee  their  grammatical  forms  biu-k 
to  Uieir  common  origin  in  a  loet  '  Indo-Gennanic ' 
speech.  It  ia  im^MXwible  here  to  describe  the 
development  of  tlue  work  in  the  hand*  of  the 
singularly  able  men  who  laboaied  at  it  in  the  iMiie 
generation,  such  as  Jakob  Grimm,  the  founder  of 
the  scientific  study  of  the  Teutonic  languagea ; 
Pott,  the  most  learned  and  voluminous  of  writers  ; 
Benfey,  the  acute  philnln^'int  and  accomplished  Sans- 
kritist.  I'iie  most  snoi'ssful  apidication  of  the 
science  to  (i reek  wa*«  made  somew  hat  hit^>r  by  Ge<io; 
Cnrtiu-s,  and  to  Latin  hy  (  "orjvien,  and  in  France  hy 
Michel  Breal.  The  common  priitciide  of  ali  th«*>« 
writera  wa*  that  the  never-ceasing  cnange  in  every 
language  is  regulated  by  iawi  that  in  each  language 
there  ia  a  regular  sequence  of  eeond,  one  passing 
into  the  other,  not  by  cImmo  or  by  the  will  a 
anv  speaker  or  qiealEen,  hot  u  n  deflnite  anertun- 
able  course  :  and  that  only  by  tlie  knowledge  of 
the>ie  seouence*.  commonly  but  not  vei^'  wisely 
terme<l  'laws,"  can  tlie  science  of  laiipiajj'e  exist. 
One  of  the  lie«t  known  of  these  i.s  the  sound  i-iiani;e 
commonly  called  MJrimio  s  Ijiw,' w liicli  slalo>  the 
fftcl  that  •whenever  we  liml  a  /..  ^  or  ;<  in  Sanskiii. 
(Jreek,  Ijitin,  and  ( infereti ; m  1 1 \  i  ii,  liic  common 
parent  hvni." I a^'e,  we  sliall  find  ui  Knglish  aiui  nit»i*l 
other  I  11  l  ie  languages  an  A,  th, /—i-  t;  ^apS-la 
(Lat.  'cord-  )  will  apf^earas  'heart,'  'tree'a>»  'three,' 
'  pea '  an  '  foot : '  that  g.  tl,  b  will  appear  as  k,  t.  p 
('genua'  as  'kin,'  *duo'  =  'two');  and  aspirates 
(gh,  dh,  M)  will  appear  as  g,  d,  b  (e.g.  Ind.-Cier. 
'  ghans'  a  '  gooM,' '  bhAgns'  =  •  beech Further, 
that  a  snbsecjuent  'shifting'  of  the  same  kind,  but 
inucii  les.s  complete,  took  place  many  centuries  later 
in  (h  rinaay  iteclf,  and  prmluced  there  the  ehan^jes 
which  dit*tinguishe<l  the  dialect*  of  South  Germany 
( '  High  ')  from  tho«e  of  the  north  ( '  Low  OermAn,' 
or.asit  i.-^caliwl  in  Germany itm^lf,  •  I'latt  Deutseli ' ) 
and  from  our  own  English — e.g.  *  drei '  from  '  three,' 
'rwei '  from  'two,'  &c.  Such  ai<toundinR uniformity 
of  change  over  eo  huge  an  area  wae  wdi  cakolated 
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to  conliriii  tlu'  In^liof  in  tlin  '  rei^'n  of  law '  in  Ian- 
gua^u.  But  that  Ix'liof  wils  cei  tainly  strengthened 
when  in  1875  Karl  Vi-mut  ^.-rot*  a  paper  (publiBheit 
in  Kiihn'i*  ZeitaeAn'/t .  vol.  xxiii.)  in  wliicli  he»howe<l 
that  soiiip  apparent  exceptions  to  (Jriiiiiirs  Law  wtTi? 
really  due  to  tlie  operation  of  another  and  widt^r 
law  '(commonly  called  by  \m  name)  dating  from 
TftHaiiiQii  of  ao^nt  preserved  by  the  ohl  Tontonic 
Arooa  the  parenlr^peedi :  in  oonsoqaence  of  which 
at  the  iwcMiit  day  a  wast  Camb^land  dalesman 
says  ^huUvt*  and  *naiddwt*  bni  *broMer,'  because 
in  the  parent-laaguagQ  (a»  attoated  by  Sanskrit 
and  Greek )  the  Htroos  wus  laid  on  the  laitt  syllable 
in  '  pat<^r,'  'nmtt'^r,'  but  on  the  fn'Ht  .syllalih-  ia 
'bhrater;'  and  every  Euf,'lisliniaii  .nays  '  huw/,' 
bnt  'ear/A'  (in  the  ohlest  Teutonic  'hh>da'  anil 
'ertha,'  with  the  liual  vowel  still  KiuvivinK),  'h? 
cause  the  sulhx  (Ind.-tJer.  lu  )  which  wits  common 
to  both  was  accented  in  the  hrst  word,  but  not  in 
the  last ;  (to  altw  'mint/,'  but  'growM'  (suffix  -ti), 
'  Aood,"  but  '  deiJA '  ( suffix  tu ).  Here  the  n^'ular- 
ity  seems  little  le«  than  miraculous ;  and  it  was 
duGoverie*  sach  aa  thia  whieh  led  about  (his  time 
to  the  rise  of  what  it  aometimee  called  the  *new 
aehool '  of  pbilolo^,  men  who  in  rmlity  imly  press 
to  their  farthest  limit  the  principles  of  th^r  prede- 
cessors. For  exampi'  irtius  and  Schleicher  held 
that  the  operation  of  unwirving  law  in  certain  cantw 
did  dot  exclude  the  poesibihty  of  '  h|>oradic  changes  ' 
— Le.  of  changef>  fcmnd  in  some  wordu  only,  not  in 
every  word  in  which  the  nound  Hoatrect+Hl  oocuik  d 
thus,  *  lacrima '  in  Laiiu  shows  an  /  iaslead  oi  tlie 
d  of  the  original  word,  as  proved  by  Greek  Saxpv 
and  onr  '  tmr : '  lint  thev  did  not  therefore  think  it 
necessary  that  e\  crv  d  should  pass  into  /  in  Latin. 

The  *  new  echool  — Leskien,  Brugmann.  OstbofT, 
Paul  (to  mention  •  few  only  of  the  most  conspicu- 
oos  niembeisl-'bold  thatMand-ehaiuw  oo  far  as  it 
is  due  to  physical  eaases  ii  abmliitely  unifonn  in 
any  one  lanjjua-;!!  or  dialect  at  the  Kani(»  time ;  and 
that  the  new  form  prwiucwl  by  »uch  change  in 
every  case  drives  out  the  old  one.  Briefly  put, 
phonetic  law  is  invariable;  there  is  no  snch  thinK 
H.S  Kpora^Hc  chaiii^e — change  attacking  a  f<  v  v  i  I  , 
and  i«Mmng  others ;  throughout  the  whole  Hpeoch- 
area  all  words  in  wliich  a  particular  sound  occurs 
are  alike  affected.  This  doctrine  has  commanded 
very  general  assent ;  it  is  tempting  to  the  scientific 
mind ;  and  its  straastb  lies  ia  the  namber  of 
apparent  exceptiona  wnleh  have  been  aatirfactoril^ 
Mplaiaed.  Irat  tho  a  jMisii  aminaiti  •gainat  it 
are  strong,  and  it  is  eenain  that  it  la  incapable  of 
alts<ilnt*  proof  :  you  cannot  prove  a  negative.  But 
tlie  gtMj<l  done  W  its  8upp<>rt«r>»  in  every  branch 
of  iiliilology  has  Deen  iminen;«e.  They  protc'^tcd, 
aii't  rijrhtlv.  a^rainHt  the  haliit.  H<M>n  in  tho  later 
writiii>rs  o^  Curtius  and  otlier  IcfvMcr  men  in  other 
languii|j;t»,  of  allowing  obvious  exceptions  to 
ascertained  phonetic  law  on  the  ground  of  identity 
of  function.  Be  the  principle  of  the  new  men 
right  or  wrong,  its  obeervance  in  practice  is 
excellent.  But  this  protest  is  only  one  of  the 
services  of  the  new  school.  They  ( especially  Paul ) 
have  called  Attentioa  to  the  inner  side  of  iangoage  ^ 
the  older  writers  bad  spent  themselves  on  the  oater 
siile.  Foi  lanjniage  is  both  a  physical  and  a  psy  chiea! 
product.  The  sounds  which  make  hingUH},'e  are 
due  to  the  pliy^ical  apparatus  of  speech.  Ah  mich 
their  nature  cAn  Ih?  exactly  ascertained,  and  they  are 
.Hnbject  to  ohaii^'i  ■  \v  lilch  can  Ik?  known  and  regis- 
tered like  the  sequences  of  any  physical  science 
(see  PhonetU's),  and  may  Ih?  called  the  outer 
aide  of  language.  The  inner  development  is  due 
to  tlie  mind  of  man ;  ,and  this,  like  all  the  other 
works  of  man,  belongs  to  historical  and  not  to 
physical  science.  Here  the  nilbig  principle  is 
imitatioin.  Bveny  diiM  leans  vwiy  void  it  ntten 
tfafOKgh  imHatiMi,  and  fantta^  of  word*  hetxi 


from  otliers  or  previoiiHly  uttere<l  by  ourst'lves  is 
the  parent  tif  tlie  laiiguaye  of  everj'  grown  up  man. 
"I  ll  Li  ^^  e  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  process  does 
not  make  the  fact  any  less  certain.  One  form  of 
imit-ation  especially  active  in  speech  is  wh  u 
iimriaas  call  '  form -association.'  Ditferent  torms 
:  of  speech — e.g.  preterite  tenses  of  many  verbs,  or 
a  particular  case  of  man^*  nouns — are  alike  each  in 
their  grammatical  function,  and  tend  to  l>e  thought 
of,  and  to  be  used,  together.  But  tbese  forms  are 
nevertheless  often  very  nnlike ;  tboogfa  their  use 
may  be  the  same  tbey  may  have  diflferent  origins— 
e.g.  *I  swam,'  'I  stood,'  in  English  owe  their 
distuictive  form  to  a  vowel  variatiii  1  nt  'I  heard  ' 
to  the  atlding  of  a  suilix.  Now,  ilm  uiind  is  con 
stanlly  acting'  under  the  inllnence  of  aiiaio);y  to 
rwiuve  Huch  varialiuim,  U>  do  away  with  unue<^«(utry 
difTerencee,  to  reiluce  old  fonus  to  one  level,  or  to 
make  new  forms  on  the  analogy  of  old  ones.  Thus 
(see  under  article  GRAM.MAR),  we  now  say  '  we  ran,' 
not  '  v,  o  run '  as  our  forefathers  did,  because  the 
reason  fur  the  diircrent  vocalisin  of  dagnlar  and 

Slural  is  no  binger  disceinible,  and  the  nnmeaning 
iirei«Qee  ia '  levelled.'  Again,  we  siv  *  I  cliiiibe«v 
not  *I  clomb'  any  mer^  Saeaim  tiba  uneterite  in 
Is  the  simplest  and  emnmoaest  ram  of  the 
tense,  capable  of  being  applied  without  difliculty 
when  a  new  verb  bMoiiies  necessary — e.g.  '  we 
lioycotted  hiin.'  This  principle  of  'analogy"  (as 
for  brevity  it  is  often  called  )  acts  widely  in  every 
langnafje  ;  it  conditions  every  new  won!  v,  r  make, 
and  it  must  have  acted  much  utore  upon  veniacuiars 
which  had  no  literature  (a  good  example  may  be 
seen  in  the  recoostruetion  of  the  old  Latin  verb 
in  modem  Italian),  and  stOl  nune  upon  whoUjr 
unwritten  languagfls. 

Tiiera  are  tiien  two  chief  factors  which  act  on 
langnage :  one,  the  vis  inertia,  which  is  the  iirime 
eanse  m  phonetie  change,  and  is  in  the  mun  de- 
structive, doing  away  with  sounds  or  combinations  of 
sounds  which,  owing  to  causes  varying  with  nations 
and  oven  with  individuals,  are  inconvenient  to  pro- 
duce ;  the  other,  the  imitative  habit  of  mind, 
'  which  may  destroy  old  forms,  but  i:i  the  main 
reparative,  giving  new  tonus  for  iliose  which 
throu^rh  phonetic  cliange  had  become  olwcure,  and 
constantly  producing  new  forms  on  the  analogy  of 
old  ones  to  auppl^'  each  want  caused  by  the  progress 
of  the  human  nund.  For  except  in  very  rare  cases 
man  turns  old  speech -materials  to  new  vacs.  He 
doea  not  invent  absolutely  Mm  names  for  new 
tMan  as  they  beeorae  known  to  him  or  are  oro- 
iluc^  by  him.  A  hippopotamus  wss  cailea  a 
' river-horse;'  the  trees  and  1>east«  of  Austn^ia 
are  known  by  the  names  i  f  [ui'e  different  species 
in  Europe.  A  new  invention  is  called  by  some 
descrii>tive  name,  as  a  '  photograph,'  which  has 
»U|MM-»ode<l  the  older  bttt  eqnally  descriptive  Tallio- 
tvpe  and  Daguerreotype:  when  TaltKit  and 
Oagnerre  were  foi^tten  their  names  were  less 
suggestive  than  tarms  with  a  meaning.  Mesmer- 
ism in  like  maanar  will  be  superseded  by  hypnot- 
ism, there  being  a  aatteiant  nnmber  of  people  able 
to  undentaad  tiM  new  name,  and  so  to  faimliariae 
it  to  thoee  to  whom  ft  means  nothing.  Sirailarly, 
oM  names  may  take  a  new  value,  becoming  there- 
b\-  really  new  words  if  the  connection  with  the 
old  thing  is  quite  broken  ofT.  Th\iH,  a  '  1>ead '  to 
us  is  a  round  object  made  of  different  materials, 
almolutely  unconnected  witii  the  same  ■  n  1  in  Old 
English  which  meant  a  prayer  .  the  link— counting 

Eirayers  by  niciins  of  a  string  of  beads  — being  no 
onger  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Some- 
times both  Uie  old  and  the  new  meaning  co-exist : 
a  man  mif  Iw  called  a  '  lion,'  but  a  lion  is  a  lion 
still.  Laatly,  new  words  expressing  action— verbs 
and  verbal  nemna  camatantly  apnng  up,  being 
commonly  either  mora  ptctareaqne  or  giving  soma 
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new  cin-uiiiMt(i.nr('.  To  inunkT  is  old,  but  to 
"burke,"  a  \vr\>  coined  from  a  once  fHnioun 
mimlerer,  j,avoH  the  added  8eii(*e  of  sniotlicrin;;  and 
huBbing  up;  and  the  word  HeeniH  lil^eU'  to  survive, 
tiioogii  mth  it»  origin  forgotten.  To  '  boycott ' 
expremes  a  diglitly  new  form  of  exclusive  deftliag, 
and  an  yet  ite  niitonr  b  reoMiuberet]. 

TbiB  ■Uoht  sintcn  nuty  snffioe  to  throw  some 
light  OB  mo  nature  of  language.  It  is  a  work  of 
man,  the  product  of  man's  miml  and  vocal  oinos, 
j  iiHt  as  a  Rtatue  or  a  pietore  is  the  product  m  his 
mind  and  liandn.  Hut  it  difliers  from  tlii-in  in  some 
im|>ortant  respects.  Firwt,  it  in  not  a  tiiiifslieil  ^iro- 
duct,  pennanent  and  un<  liaii;,''':ilile.  It  is  subject 
to  incessant  ciuinjje,  inv  itlutilury  on  it«  jtliysical 
Bide,  partly  voliiiitar\-  on  tlic  nioiital  muIc.  It 
in  a  constant  tiux,  a  '  l»ecoming,'  not  a  '  lieing,'  ha 
Plato  might  have  put  it ;  this  change  is  obHcure<l 
for  literarv  languages  ;  it  becomes  clear  at  once  to 
any  one  wno  will  take  the  pains  of  looking  at  the 
developilMllt  of  Boglisb  from  Chaucer's  day  to 
oars.  Old  tomrn  die  ont,  and  new  ones  take  their 
ylam  (Ma  Gkamiuk).  Old  laniUw  of  words 
cease  to  he  used :  new  ones  take  their  plaee  or  are 
produced  under  new  nee<ls— e.g.  the  Roycott  family 
— bovcotteil,  Ixivcotting,  lM>ycotter,  Iwycottee 
(extmet  liv  this  tiim-),  ^c,  all  formed  on  the 
analogy  of'  the  wonln  of  other  oMer  familiw.  A 
second  point  of  diH'iTcin-c  is  that  language  is  not 
an  end  m  it-Holf  as  a  ]ii<'t  iiri>  is  :  it  exists  for  an  end, 
communication  In'twccn  man  and  man.  So  long  as 
this  is  achieved  the  form  which  language  takes  is  im- 
material :  it  may  dMUngeaa  long  as  it  Is  faitetligible 
No  donbt  language  once  existent  can  serve  other 
ends  mora  or  less  connecte«l  with  the  first ;  but 
tliat  eonimunicatkm  was  tha  first  is  undeniable. 

Bnt  language  Is  not  lite  only  means  by  which 
conuimnication  can  l»e  made.  Animals,  which 
have  no  language,  certaiidy  communicate.  Man 
can  communicate  by  ge»(tur»w,  hy  pictures — wheth«'r 
rude  scratches  made  on  the  groumi  witli  a  slick 
or  the  more  (Hilished  drawing?*  which  develope^l 
into  Egyptian  hierog!yi)hics — <>r,  lastly,  by  cries 
common  to  man  and  to  benst*«,  the  natural  exprew 
sions  of  joy,  fear,  ]>ain,  6ic.  But  such  cries  are 
not  even  the  eleiueut«  of  language  till  they  are 
eooseionsly  reproduoe<l  to  express  the  feeling  even 
wlwa  the  stimulating  caoM  nay  be  absent  Laa- 
)  itself  arises  when  two  men  oonneet  the  same 
:  with  the  same  expression  of  it,  and  so  can 
communicate  that  to  others.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  brute  has  ever  attained  even 
to  the  first  of  these  litst  two  steps.  Their  progress 
is  arrest'ed.  A  dog  may  hiirk  to  express  delight, 
or  to  have  a  door  o|M'nei|  t<)  him,  Imt  lir  docs  no 
more  than  any  dog  could  do  •2<HN)  years  ago.  .Man 
can  develop.  It  is  not  iiermi.ssihie,  however,  to 
lay  down  that  the  |»ni«se»tHion  of  speech  is  the  Iwurier 
iN'tween  man  an<l  the  brute,  and  to  settle  thereby 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  man.  Speech  may  be 
the  clear  dilTerentia  now.  But  it  is  at  least  oon- 
eeivable  that  there  may  have  been  lost  types 
between  man  and  the  eommon  profeaftorof  man 
and  the  anthropoid  ape  with  intermediate  stages 
of  speech -development.  It  is  another  matter  to 
maintain  tlint  -i\ch  develojiment  could  have  lieen 
pn»duce<l  hy  iiatmal  selection  alone  ( see  Wallace, 
ifaririiiism,  p.  -it} I,  U.  i. 

The  ditrcrent  languages  of  the  world  can  1m> 
cliLs-iilii'il  iircnnling  to  their  principle  of  formation  ; 
and  wiiliin  tlie  clatMes  so  reached  diflerent  faiiuliet* 
of  languages  may  lie  distinguished  in  which  a 
common  origin  can  be  proved  for  the  different 
languages  of  each  family.  Only  the  briefest 
sketch  can  be  attwnpted  here.  We  find  two 
main  elasses :  L  niose  langnsges  wliidi  show  no 
signs  (or  hardly  any  signs)  of  inflection  (see  Gram- 
MAB)— e.g.  in  which  the  plural  of  'man'  is  ex- 


pressed not  by  vowel-change  (as  our  'men')  nor 
oy  an  atldtnl  suffix  (as  in  I.iatin  '  liominY'A' ')  which 
luf-  no  independent  value,  but  by  such  a  com- 
l)inati(m  as  our  '  man-kind,'  where  each  part  can 
1>e  usetl  independently.  Such  languages  are  the 
C  hinese,  the  Tibetan,  and  those  of  Aanam  an<l 
the  neighbouring  states ;  they  are  eommonly  call«l 
Isolating.  IL  'Those  which  possess  some  d^pee  of 
flection— Le,  elements  whidi  have  lost  their  Inde- 
pendent meaning,  and  ate  mere  grammatiGal 
machinery  to  make  noons^  as  fer  in  *pa-ter;'  or 
cases  of  nouns,  as  *  in  '  father  s ;'  or  persons  of 
verbs,  as  «  or  t/i  in  '  gives '  or  '  givetli. '  Such 
elements,  however,  are  only  the  woni-out  rem- 
nants jif  words  c<uii}M)unde«l  with  other  words 
(see  (iit.vMMAK);  aiid  the  languages  of  this  type 
j  may  vary  very  much  according  to  the  degree 
of  obscuration  in  the  character  of  the  (n>in|H>iind. 
Some,  like  the  Mongolian,  the  Finnish,  the  Hun- 
garian, the  Turkish,  make  very  long  compounds,  yet 
Uie  original  elements,  thoogb  not  all  capable  of 
separate  use,  remain  quite  distfawt  and  recognisable 
in  each  word.  These  langOl^  BSSd  tO  be  called 
'agglutinative,'  aa  difllncnt  from  the  specially 
'  iunectiunal '  Sanskrit,  Latin,  &c. ;  but  even  these 
show  signs  of  the  phonetic  chan^  which  prwlncinj 
'  iii!le<"tions. '  The  North  American  lan;jnagev  in- 
corjs)rRte  different  element*  which  are  each  lum  ly 
recognisable  in  the  comiK»und  ;  the  ptiru  ipli  if 
composition  is  not  renlly  (litTerent.  The  I)iii\  iiiiiin 
family  of  languages  in  South  India  Tamil, 
Telugu,  &c. — is  also  of  the  agglutinative  sort. 
The  fanKuages  of  the  purely  inflectional  type— Le. 
tlioee  where  the  different  elements  of  the  original 
compound  are  so  firmly  welded  toeetlier  as  to  be 
frequently  indistingnisMhle  are  (L)  the  Senitie 
family,  comprising  Hebrewaadthedosely-oonneetsd 
IMuenician :  Aramaic,  spoken  in  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  in  later  days  in  Palestine ;  Aranic  ;  and 
some  Aliyssinian  languiigi-s.  Tins  family  is  remark- 
alile  lifcaus*'  of  its  triliteral  roots  i.e.  expressions  of 
the  >-i'vcral  itleJLs  hy  thn^e  nticl)iinging  consonants, 
the  relation  of  the  various  ileiivf<l  forms  of  the 
same  idea  lieing  expresse<l  hy  \owel  chang«'.  ill  ) 
The  Indo-Gennanic  or  Arj'an  family.  The  first 
term  is  most  likely  to  survive ;  it  denotes  tlie 
extreme  limit«  of  the  area  over  which  the  lan- 

Es  spread — from  Sanskrit  India  to  Germanic 
eatonie)  loehmd.  The  term  Aryan  has  not 
kdopted  nrach  ontalde  of  England.  The  dilcf 
langnagm  of  this  family  are  ( 1 )  ^nskrit,  of  which 
the  olnwt  remains  are  the  Vedic  hvnms,  with  the 
cognate  <  Md  Persian  ami  Zend,  the  fangiiage  of  the 
A\e>ta.  (2)  .Xrnietiian,  its  \  rt  im|M'rfectly  known, 
\vith  reconN  ihitiiij,'  tiorn  the  .'ith  cetitiny  A  D.  ['.{) 
(ueek,  with  its  niiluerou»  4lialect.s.  (4)  .MiNiliian, 
provc«l  to  Is'long  to  this  family  liy  Hop]i.  aihl  lately 
investi>{ate<l  by  U.  Meyer  and  others,  hut  jMtssessing 
no  ancient  records.  (5)  Italic,  includin;;  Latin, 
and  the  I'mhrian  and  Oscan  dialects;  from  these 
are descenilcil  the  modern  (so-called)  Romance  Ian- 
0MgBa— the  Italian,  Spaaiah,  Portngnese,  French, 
waJlaehian,  and  tlie  qieeeh  of  certain  Alj^ae  dis- 
tricts (Orisons,  &&).  (6)  Celtic,  inclnotng  the 
ancient  speech  of  Gaul,  with  its  surviving  remnant 
the  Bas  Breton  ;  the  now  extinct  Cornish  ;  the 
Welsh,  still  likely  to  survive  ;  the  Krse  of  Ireland  ; 
the  (Jaelic  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (the 
recorils  of  these  three  date  fn>ni  about  the  Hth 
century  I :  and  the  Manx.  {7)The  Teut«)iiir,  ii"\v 
more  commonly  calle<l  Germanic,  comprising 
(ioihic,  the  language  into  which  Ulfilas  trans 
lateil  the  Gospels  in  the  4th  century  A.D. ;  the 
Scandinavian,  of  which  a  very  old  form  is  isolated 
in  Iceland,  more  modem  foims  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden ;  the  Anrio-Saxon ;  the  OM 
Frisian ;  the  Old  Saxon  of  the  *  BeHaad,'  the  parent 
of  the  Platt-Dentseh  langnageaof  North  Germany ; 
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the  I^wer  Franconian,  whence  come«  the  Dutch ; 
the  Franconian  of  Mid  Germany ;  and  the  Old 
Hi{;h  German,  spuken  in  diderent  dialectw  from 
Sontli  t<>  Middle  (Jermany,  whence  ii*  derive^l  the 
modern  literary  (>ernian.  (8)  The  Slavonic,  to 
which  belong  Bohemian,  PoIiHh,  Old  Bulgarian,  and 
Uie  parents  uf  the  RuB«ian  aad  namerous  dialects 
of  aonth-eastem  Europe  ;  together  with  the  Lithu- 
amn.  Old  Pnuwian,  and  Lettish  langua^ses  of  the 
■onth  B«UiB,  wlikli,  thoogb  their  reoiwda  are  bUe. 
yet  prMerre  ■tiUdngfy  Mrly  lingaiatte  IwtnrM. 
See  AnvAN  LaNOUAGKS. 

That  there  was  such  a  language  as  the  hypo- 
thetic pnK  tit  nf  all  these  Aryan  langtia<^'eH  is  certain 
(thonf^ii  Hiicii  knowled^re  hnn>ff  us  no  nearer  to  the 
006  original  langiiji^;e  it  ntif  tiiere  was — HjMikeu  hy 
primeval  man).  We  rnn  n  rover  it*«  character  with 
certainty,  for  we  know  it>  Mitlixeft  Ixith  formative 
and  inflectional ;  its  vocabulary  we  know  in  part 
(inly.  Now,  if  there  was  a  language  thm  Snut 
have  been  a  people  to  opeak  that  langmga — no 
doubi  with  manv  dialects,  wIk^ucc  eWDtlttlly 
sprang  the  derivoa  laognuw  which  we  know,  and 
proliably  many  othen  which  an  lost  Dialectal 
variation  is  Use  inevitable  condition  of  all  lan- 
guages* where  there  is  no  common  literary  tongue  : 
that  tends  to  level  the  Hi>eeoh  of  the  whole  area : 
and  where  there  is  ^reul  facility  of  communication 
tlirou;.'liont  the  area  the  4lialectH  may  die  out,  as 
tliey  are  ra|>iilly  lioin^'  in  Kngland.  But  though 
we  assert  wiili  confiileiii-e  that  there  was  a  common 
Inilo  Gcrmatiic  language,  spoken  by  an  lndo  (ier- 
manic  jiwple,  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  |)eoi)le 
who  speak  the  several  languages  derived  from  that 
the  common  parent  are  wholly  of  the  same  race. 

aato  alCirita,  ol  variona  natknalillfla  OBVolled  io  the 
Soman  lemons,  of  Ana^ea,  Saxons,  Jntea,  Frisians, 
of  Norsemen,  and  of  I^anco-Normans  ;  all  of  whom 
speak  the  same  English  langua^je.  But  that  fa<"t 
d<>e«  not  make  us  douht  that  ther«5  was  once  a 
loiiiiiion  Teutonic  language  spoken  (in  various 
(iialfctH )  by  the  different  memWrs  of  a  Teutonic  race 
which  ticcupied  Britain.  It  in  exin  im  ly  probable 
that  there  lias  been  a  like  history  in  other  lands  where 
other  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  now  apoken. 
That  does  not  in  the  lea.>>t  disprove  the  exist4<ince  of 
aa  Indo-(iemianic  race,  speakmg  ditferent  Indo-tier- 
nanie  dialeeta.  orttUng  thenMUvoo  in  the  different 
eoomtrlea  of  Borope  and  weotern  Aria,  and  anisfaiflr 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  races  whom  they  fonnd 
already  there.  The  ]iro|H)rtion  of  Indo-Gerraanic 
blood  in  any  given  naticm  may  In-  con.siderable  :  it 
triav  1m-  very  little.  It  possible  that  in  sionie 
ii.'Liion_>  it  may  !»■  nntliin;^'  at  nil  :  siiine  stron^'t-r, 
Imt  le-4M  civ  iiiseii  rm  e  may  li;i\  t"  (i\ er]iowered  the 
hull)  ( Jernianic  Mti^-k,  Imt  taken  their  language. 
Such  lues  has  its  paralleln  in  history —e.g.  when  the 
Nonemen  conquere<l  part  of  France,  hut  lost  their 
own  language.  This  would  explain  the  fact  that 
mcesof  marked  racial  diiTerence — with  short  skulU, 
and  dark  hair  and  colonring— are  foand  epeakiog 
cosnate  lansaages  with  men  of  long  ■knUo,  niddy 
ooMNiT.  and  ught  hair.  Such  an  liieomiateiMj  has 
seemed  to  some  anthmiHilogista  to  aheolntely 
destroy  the  \ahie  of  language  as  a  test  of  race. 
It  does  nnthing  of  the  kind.  Linguistic  arguments 
are  as  valuable  a-i  antliroiM)lii;,'ic  ones  ;  hut  neither 
give  conclusive  proof,  only  indication-*.  The  two 
sciencen  stioiilil  work  iiiilepeinlentl V.  (mmkI  anthro- 
iH)logi»t«,  sucli  a-H  I'lWhe  and  I'enka,  nia\  Im-  bad 
linguists  ;  but  result*  drawn  from  harmony  of  tlie 
strongest  evidence  on  either  side  may  be  fruitful. 
Most,  however,  of  these  problems  will  probably  never 
admit  of  certain  solnuon.  The  eridence  which 
now  would  place  the  habitat  of  the  parent- race  in 
aorttnm  Ewmm  ia  only  somawlmt  inoia  weighty 
I  whioB  fonneriy  plaoad  ife  in  Itemir. 


■taf*  w  Bnig- 
Lto  Wright, 
e  wiBhalMBa 


See  especially  Paul's  Priiu-ipun  der  Sj,riirhiittrliii-hti , 
translatea  by  Strong  ( 18S« ) ;  and  the  Ht*tury  vj  LAiiujuwit 
(bssed  on  the  same  book),  by  Strong,  Logenmn,  and 
Wheeler  ( 1891 ).  Wbitxtey'ii  Life  and  Orindh  of  Langua<ie 
( Inter.  So.  seriesl  Max-MttUer's  Etays  on  the  Seienee  of 
Lanffuofic  and  Surfle's  JntroduUion  to  the  Seienee  of 
Lat^mmm  aie  awlil :  tte  laMar  eoateias  a  full  liat  of 
wOhotmrn.  9r  far  ttehwl  book  en  the  history  of  the 
Indo-OenaMde  lenga^  hi  thsir  eedler  ■ 
mean's  Cotutarmtife  Cfnmmar  (tiens.  toL 
voLii.lirOSmyMidBeaMbUe8).  Hei« 
menthmed  all  ^  leenl  wwki  ef  any  iuiportaate  la  «Ue 
department.  A  short  book  rrfeiring  oliiedy  to  Onsk  aad 
latin  is  Victor  Heart's  Frieit  de  Orammirin  Comparie 
(1888).  also  tnasbtad.  For  RonaBflekmgnsfesth«Ute«t 
and  most  oomniete  work  is  QriSber's  pen  Omndriu  der 
Homaniteken  Philoloifk  { Strasbw^  1886  »l ),  in  which  the 
different  Bomanoe  lan^sgm  are  treated  by  the  rooct  onm- 
pctent  authorities.  Dice's  Orammatik  dtr  Hontaniteken 
•Spraehen,  thongh  somewhat  out  of  date,  is  clear  and 
good.  A  similar  book  on  the  Qemianic  langii«ge«i  in  Paul's 
OrundrUt  der  Oermaniscken  PhiMotiu  (1H89  et  tea.). 
Special  students  of  English  should  um;  Sicvt-rs-cWk's 
Grammar  of  Old  EngltA  (Oinn,  Heath,  &  Co.  1885). 
Sweet's  Hittoru  of  Enf/IUh  Sound*  (18H8),  and  Skeat'it 
PrinripUt  of  Engluh  Etpm^oyy  ( 1H87  and  1891 ).  Fur 
Phonetics,  ^vietV*  Handbmik  uf  Phonrtie*  should  l*  con- 
salted.  AU  questions  on  the  early  hi«t<jry  of  the  Imln- 
Gemianic  people  and  its  probable  habitat  are  exhauHt- 
ively  treatL'd  in  the  Prtkittorie  Antu/uitiet  of  the  Aryan 
Peopltn  I  Sclirador-Jevons.  IS'.H)).  ItuMC Taylor's  Orfjin  "f 
the  Ari/nitt  (IH'.H))  in  ft  UM_-fiil  smaller  b<x>k  on  tU<' -SAuie 
Rubject.  The  grammars  and  other  works  dealing  with 
th.  iiK.a.rn  langusfae  ol  Boropeaieloeinuaeienitobe 

UK-ntioneU  bereu 

Philome'la,  aeeording  to  the  Greek  legend, 

was  chaiigeil  into  either  a  swjillow  oi  a  nif^litinpile. 
Poets  are  ^or  rather  were)  fond  of  calling  the  night- 
ingale  by  ite  olaaaie  i  


Philopopnen,  a  iwtriot  of  Greece,  was  bom 

at  Megalo|Mdis  alMuit  252  ac.  In  222  he  waa 
one  of  the  di  ti'miiM^;  of  Megalopolis  again.st  Cleo- 
nienes,  kiii^  ul  Sjiaita,  and  next  yeur  be  fought 
with  the  Macedonbui  a;,'uinst  the  Spartjins.  He 
then  served  in  Crete  with  siicli  ilistindion  that  in 
210  he  was  appoinle^l  general  of  the  .Aehii-an  horse. 
In  2US  he  was  rai»e*l  to  the  highest  military  dignity 
in  Greece,  lieing  elected  ttnitegot  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Acha>an  League.  The  battle  of 
Mantinea  (208),  in  which  the  Spartans  were  again 
atterly  rooted,  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame, 
and  at  the  Nemean  feetival  which  foUowad  he  was 

Eraelaimed  libeiator  of  Oneee^  So  gna*  waa  his 
tflnence  that  the  Maeedonlan  nomureh,  Philip, 
began  to  fear  that  Greece  would  regain  its  inde- 
pendence, and  trie<l,  vainly,  to  have  him  secretly 
!ts-„uH.siiiateiI.  During  the  in-xt  few  vears  he  was 
absent  in  ("rete,  ami  returni-<i  to  the  Veloponnesus 
in  I!*4  to  find  tlie  Humans  in  Greece.  On  the 
departure  of  the  consul  Flamininus,  Nabis  of 
S|inrta  recommenced  hostilities  against  the 
Aebieans ;  Philopcsmen  was  once  more  appointed 
Htratci^os  (198),  and  in  a  pitched  battle  nearly 
annihuated  the  troi^  of  Naois.  He  now  exerted 
all  his  power  to  lual  the  divimons  among  the 
AehiHHia,  aad  to  prarent  them  from  affordiog  the 
Romans  a  pretext  for  taking  away  Cbdr  independ- 
ence. In  188  he  twik  a  fierce  revenge  on  S]>arta 
for  having  put  a  numlier  of  his  friends  t<o  death, 
and  wa*<  in  consei|ueii(<-  strongly  censuretl  by  the 
Roman  senate,  and  by  <  ';ei  ilius  Metellus,  w  ho 
was  sent  out  iu»  a  eoinniis'*ioni'i  to  tJieece  iti  18'). 
Two  years  later  Fbilop<enien  (now  an  old  man  of 
seventy)  was  elccteil  strategos  for  the  eighth  time. 
When  lyiiw  ill  of  a  fever  at  Argun  he  rose  from 
bis  aiek^Md  t0  4|ttell  the  revolt  of  the  Mcssenians, 
but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Deinocratee,  toe  leader  of  the  Messenians, 
who  two  nights  after  lent  bin  a  cap  of  poieon. 
Piufopainsn  drank  it  and  died. 
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Phtlosopher'g  Stone.  See  Alchemy. 

Philosophy.  Id  a  Hu1)jftct  M'here  opinion  has 
been  and  in  Htifl  so  much  divided,  as  u  t)ie  caj»e  in 
philoaopby,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  form- 
nlftte  ft  oeKnition  wbicb  would  be  accepted  by 
eveiy  one.  Tlie  objects  of  the  science,  it»  metboda, 
nay,  ito  vety  poadbtlity,  are  still  matter  of  deWte 
belwMB  divwnaDt  adtool*.  Tho  liiataciaU  method 
u  OUT  ooly  tare  gatdt  in  stMsh  a  eiM ;  and  by  ita 
aid  we  arc  liatipily  able  to  fix  upon  the  main 
elenjcnts  llial  w«rtj  present  to  the  uiindM  of  the 
(ircek  tliiiikt'rK  who  first  conociouHl^  used  tlie  term 
with  a  s])i><  ilic  meaning.  Practically  the  fimt 
attempts  lit  dt'tinitiim  an;  to  Ik"  found  in  Plato 
aud  Ariototie,  and  ait  titenc  two  philosophers  dom- 
inated the  human  intellect  for  two  thousand  yeant, 
the  ideas  which  they  expreeaed  on  the  subject 
inevitably  shaped  the  conception  of  philosophy 
current  Murine  that  time.  In  virtoe  of  it*  lone 
le&i«e  of  life,  this  conception  IvM  — taWklied  itself 
in  the  a—ociationii  of  limmmgfi,  awl  It  vagaely 
praMDt  to  tbe  man  of  onlinary  enltnie  when  be 
uses  the  tem».  It  may  claim,  therefore,  Ui  be  the 
historical  sense  of  the  ttiriii  the  aense,  tliut  iH  to 
say,  which  the  historian  of  civilisation  would  i«in(.'le 
out  a<?  that  which  haa  ^tendstently  as<«ert««i  iioelt 
durir  I  II  re  tlian  two  millennia  of  human  prugrem. 
ProiiDuiiced  deviations  from  the  aooL*|>tt;«i  uaa^ 
occur  mainly  in  connection  with  a  sceptical  or 
quai^i-sceptioal  iiM«>ry  of  knowledge,  ana  will  be 
noticed  in  tlyir  place. 

Tradition  assigns  the  fliat  employment  of  the 
word  to  Pythagoras,  and  niakei  um  aae  it  to 
aiffoify  neraly  the  disintereeted  pnnnii  of  know- 
ledga  Sociatea  plays  upon  the  e^moloffy  of  tiie 
wora  when  he  contrasts  the  modesty  of  the  truth- 
aeeker  with  the  more  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
MDpliistfl.  But,  so  far,  tbe  nature  of  the  truth  or 
knowledge  which  the  philoitopher  seeks  is  not  speci- 
tn  'i  ;  tlif  t«'rm  \h  (Still  vaj^Lie  and  generiil.  In  fart, 
no  kind  of  knowledj,'t'  wiv  iit  first  alien  to  the 
phihisophcr.  riiil<)«o|>liy  ha."  I>e«'n  truly  eulled 
'the  nuulier  of  the  sciences,'  ami  it  was* only  l>y 
slow  degrees  that  the  separate  scienoea  attained 
an  independent  life.  As  specialisation  proceeded, 
however,  philoaophy  could  no  longer  m  a  literal 
4etm  'take  all  icnowMfle  to  be  her  province ;' 
the  detailfl  ef  one  department  after  another  of 
ezieteiioe  were  surrendered  to  the  scientific  s}>ecial- 
iat.  But  the  claim  of  philosophy  to  be  the  nccea- 
Hiiry  eomidement  of  the  xjiecijil  scienoea  the  only 
.Meience  ot  existence  w  of  the  univ  erse  ju-*  a  whole 
wim  not  thereby  surren<iere<l.  Tlie  speeiali^t.  to 
far  nx  he  is  a  mere  sneeialist,  is  like  the  man  who 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  irres;  he  loses  sight 
of  the  proportions  of  the  whole  in  the  detaiN  of 
bis  own  province.  The  co-ordination  of  the 
eoiences,  the  unification  of  knowledge,  ia  a  task 
which  remains  to  be  undertaken  uy  the  philo- 
eopher.  Unity  or  harmony  in  our  conception  of 
the  univerae  u  the  aim  which  philosophy  always 
baa  in  view.  Whether  this  aim  i.**  attainable  by 
man  or  not  ia  a  further  question  ;  but  the  idea  of  a 
system  of  tilings  satisfact^^ty  to  the  rf.von  iitnl  the 
moral  sense  rcmiuns  the  inexhaustihle  Horing  of 
philosophic  eflbrt.  The  philosopher,  therefore,  has 
alway.H  hin  eye  upon  the\V'hole;  his  trne  function 
is  t<i  correct  the  alwlraction**  of  tlie  sj>ei-ial  seienceH. 
Kach  science  makes,  and  must  make,  its  own 
working  postulates  or  presuppositions,  and  the 
speeinlist  18  ever  proue  to  nialce  the  w  orking  pos- 
tulate-H  of  hie  own  department  the  measuring-line 
of  exiatenee  as  such.  But  philosopby  baa  to  review 
all  theee  ecientific  postulates,  and  if  poarifale  to 
harmonise  their  conoietinjg  claims  by  showing  the 
relative  and  limited  validity  which  belong  to  each. 
Philosophy  !■<  in  tIii-<  eoimeotion  the  critic  of  the 
acienves — of  tlie  jMiHtulates  which  they  make  and 
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the  conee|itionH  whicli  they  use ;  and  she  exercbes 
this  oritical  offu-e  in  tlie  intermt  of  the  Wliole 
SoijK -Jnii^-  l:kf  iliis  was  present  to  Plato's  mind 
when  he  dewnbed  the  philueopher  aa  m$wpttJim, 
a  man  who  inaista  on  seeing  tnings  together,  who 
ref lines  to  consider  the  parta  out  of  their  relation 
to  the  whole  whose  parts  they  are,  and  who  is 
therefore  the  inexorable  foe  of  erode  and  prenatore 
generalisations  from  this  or  the  other  departroent 
of  iareatigatiaii  whieh  hiypem  fbr  the  time  to  be 
moot  in  evidence. 

In  Plato  we  finil,  however,  already  establLslied 
a  second  accrnini  of  philosophy,  which,  though  uo- 
questionalily  true  in  itself,  has  le<l,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  prt'«eiu  \\  riter,  lo  many  qtiestionahle  develop- 
ment--. rii(>  [ihiloMiphers,  says  Pliii  o,  are  those  who 
are  able  to  graap  the  elenial  and  iiiuantahle,'  'tJitwe 
who  set  their  anections  on  that  which  in  eaeh  ra.se 
really  exists.'  The  philoeopher,  as  the  man  who 
atiprehends  and  follows  after  the  essence  or  reality 
Ml  t  hinga,  is  thus  opposed  to  the  man  who  dwells 
in  appearaneei  and  the  shows  of  sense.  This  dis- 
tinction may  beaaid  to  be  implied  in  the  demand 
for  any  explanation  at  all,  and  ia  preeent  ia  Greek 
'  philoaophy  from  the  beginning.  ^Vhat  U  the  eub- 
stance  or  unitary  reality  underlying  all  the  diver- 
sity of  tlie  world  arounclns?  So  ran  the  i|uestion 
which  the  early  tJroek  thinkers  asked  tli<  iiis<  Ivc^  ; 
and  the  explicit  opposition  Ixnween  the  worhl  a.« 
it  aj^teart  to  senr-e  and  the  world  an  ivatiuii  recog- 
nises it  to  be  had  alren^Iy  appeared  in  the  systems 
(otherwise  diametrically  opposed)  of  Panueuidea 
and  Heraclitua.  In  the  Platonie  doctrine  of  ttans* 
cradent  bleas  the  opposition  receives  a  qnestioo- 
able  expression  ;  it  a(^peani  mure  legitimately  in 
the  AriNtotelian  doetnoe  of  Sobetanoe  and  GMMe. 
The  iilul<R«ipl»er,  indeed,  most  always  eontinne  to 
ask  himself.  What  is  tbe  emcnoe,  the  ultimate 
reality  of  things  ?  who  or  what  is  the  Being  that  is 
mani^e!«ted  in  '  all  thinking  things,  all  ohjerts  of  all 
thought*'  In  thia  aenae  pbiluaophy  is  still  deiin- 
ahle.  in  Anstotle'sphiaseb  aafhitoiogy*  theaflien«e 
of  lH»iii>,'  as  lieing. 

'lo  \eiy  many,  however,  in  modern  linx-s  the 
seareh  for  this  ultimate  reality  seems  a  hopeleas 
qu€*t,  and  philosophy  therefore,  in  the  form  of 
metaphvsics  or  ontolog)',  is  conileinned  by  them 
aa  a  disease  of  the  human  spirit,  from  which, 
under  tbe  influence  of  scientific  liabita  of  tboudit* 
it  is  now  liappily  recovering.  The  Einphfidim 
which  bases  itself  on  Hume,  the  Positiviam  which 
founds  on  Comte,  and  various  phases  of  Kantian 
thought  a^'ree  in  this  repudiation  of  metapliysir-.. 
The  distiiu  liou  lM:'tween  phenomena  and  nouiueiia 
has  Ix'en  ievive<l  in  a  somewhat  ditFerent  form, 
and  hn.-*  iKxiniie  eurreiit  in  jiojiular  thought.  Sen^- 
ihle  olijtHts  and  their  laws  may  Iw  known,  it  is 
argued,  because  in  such  an  investigation  we  are 
not  canied  beyond  the  fsets  of  present  and  possible 
experience ;  ther  are  phenomena.  But  if  we  refuse 
lo  take  this  senHtioits  phantasmagoria  tdmply  aa  it 
stands— if  we  insist  on  referring  it  to  some  ultimate 

(ground  ef  esiatenee  as  an  explanation  of  why  and 
low  there  is  a  phenomenal  world  at  all— tlie  object 
of  our  search  is  varionsly  said  to  be  noumenni, 
nietaiihysical,  metempirical,  or  transot  iidenlal,  and 
to  Ik'  unattainable  hy  human  rea.'^oii.  To  those 
who  1h  1  ;  I  his  view  pliiioeopliy  Iweomes  eotn  ert- 
ihle  with  Kpisfemnlf^gy  or  Theory  of  Knowledge 
( Ki  ki-nntiii^-  tii.  orii'l,  It  iMs-onies  an  'imjuiry 
intw  the  human  underi«taiKiing,'  or  a  'criticism' 
of  the  forms  and  categories  of  human  thought, 
by  way  of  fixing  the  limits  of  our  necesaarjr 
i^^orance,  and  thii-s  justifying  the  negative  posi- 
tion assumed  towards  metapnysioe.  To  Hume 
and  Conte.  and  to  Kant  hiinself  in  some  of  hia 
moods,  philoeaphy  is  thns  a  preventive  lugainat 
itself,  or  at  least  against  what  has  eranarily 
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}«-cn  iiniler-iuo.!  l>y  pliilo!*(ti>liv.  In  Hume's  words: 
'  We  must  submit  to  this  talij^ue,  in  order  to  live 
at  eaiw  ever  after;  and  luuHt  cultivaU*  true  iiietA- 
physics  with  tumie  care  in  order  to  destroy  the  false 
anil  adaltcimte.' 

Thk  aeeptkal  m  pmitivisUc  tbeonr.  however,  is 
ehidljr  the  nmU  of  ftbo  unwanutabw  Muumtiaii 
of  BWBBce  and  mgifmnnea,  of  Boatnona  and  plieiio- 
■MHO,  which  hoB  bflen  olrHuly  raferred  to  as  on 
•aibrtanate  outcome  of  Plato's  way  of  stAtioj^  the 
pbtla«>o|)hic  problem.  If  the  nfuiinenal  reality  is 
wujetliiiii,'  t  ninsfendeiit,  HuinetliiiiK  from  the 

world  we  know,  ami  as  it  wer«  liiddim  l>ehind  it, 
llicii  it  iiui-Ht  iiH'vitahly  drift  into  the  nosition  t>f 
a  jierfpctly  Dliusc  tliinj;  in-it««df,  wiiioii  has  no 
function  to  <iinoli.ir<;t'  in  the  univ<>rne  of  knowlwlge. 
Whether  wu  then  continue  to  assert  its  existence, 
as  an  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  or  take  up  a 

Iturely  sceptical  paeition  in  regard  to  it,  is  really  of 
ittle  moment.  la  boih  canes  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  to  pbeaomeoa  ie  jnetiAed  bv  the  falae 
deSaition  of  the  eeeenee  or  nemneaoD  mm  which 
the  theoriea  in  question  start  But  the  noumenon 
is  not  a  transc«ndent  entity  apart  from  t)i<*  tiheno- 
menon  :  it  is  Hiinply  th««  plicnomcrKtn  ilM-lt  fully 
understooii.  To  know  (inly  iihcninncnu  wonlil  l>e 
to  rp*t  contenl  \\  ith  the  iriiiu'  itintf  iii)]ifiuiL:iriT*  of 
M-n^**.  All  si  ii-ni  i"  i>  un  ii!t<'ni]it  to  lM'y<inii  the 
iiiiiin'<li.U''  aii[n';iriuui',  Hinl  to  umlei>t,uni  it  by 
CoruHflin^  it  with  hoiiu!  Iiin;,' else.  I' Itiniately  no 
one  thin;;  can  Ih«  full\  unih  rxtfMxl  except  in  the 
light  of  the  wliole ;  i»o  to  understand  thini^  is  to 
leeeh  their  metaphysical  reality,  to  see  them  sub 

Jimae  aleruitatU.  Pollowinf  oat  thie  line  of 
tlioairiitk  the  modem  philoeopW  oftener  gives  his 
neraon  &  teleolo^cal  than  an  ontolofl^caJ  form. 
Htead  of  asking  what  is  the  ultimate  ewwnce,  he 
asks  what  U  the  ultimate  meaning,  the  ultimate 
end,  of  the  univeme.  Miu*  it  a  nitional  ami  catiH- 
f>'ing  en<l  ?  Does  it  exift  to  exprcsM  a  meaning  at 
all,  or  ^im|>ly  iv*  a  hrute  fact?  liut  eud,  meaning, 
aiMi  uhiiiiiite  reality  are  only  diflsfflllt  Wiya  of 
foniuilatin;;  the  same  problenu 

But  e\  en  those  modern  philiwophers  who  ooinltnt 
must  strongly  this  sceptical  view  of  tlie  inherent 


immesibility  of  reaching  metaphysieal  tnith  agree 
in  laying  great  stress  on  what  has  recently  come 
to  be  calieu  Epistemology  or  Theory  of  Knowledge. 


The  qnention  of  knowledge  and  'the  relation  vi 
knowledge  to  reality  has  stood  in  the  foregroond 

of  modem  philosophy  since  Locke.  It  is  evidently 
hindanientAl  and  preliminarj*,  for  on  the  trust- 
wnrlliini'>k^^  of  niy  kimw  !.Ml;,'e  ninl  its  power  of 
j'utting  me  in  commnnir.-itioti  «ith  iiulependent 
trniii*  Kubjective  realities  ileiM  iid  all  my  further 
iriv e-.ti;.'ation8.  If  niy  re-xull.H  in  the  theory  of 
kiiMwIi'il^e  an*  M<'e|iti('al,  I  have  no  f<M)tholil  in  the 
world  of  reality  to  nerve  as  hauls  for  metaphysical 
constmction.  The  sceptic  and  ])ositivist  tiierefore 
Htop  short  at  this  point ;  but  the  philosopher  who 
believes  that  he  has  reached  a  satisfactory  doctrine 
of  knowledge  (or  belief,  as  he  sometimes  prefers 
to  call  it)  aovaaees  to  metaphysics  proper,  or 
the  theory  of  tlie  ultimate  nature  nf  the  real 
which  he  believes  himself  to  apprehend  in  know- 
leilge. 

The  general  term  Philosophy.  thr)iij;li  occasionally, 
a*  ha-*  been  said,  iilentified  with  Kpi^iriiinlof^y,  aiui 
more  frequently  with  Metaphysics,  has  in  common 
nsage  a  widci  application.  lk'>ides  these  central 
diiteiplines  it  emhraceH  wliat  may  l>ecalle<l  the  j)bilo- 
sophical  sciences,  swch  a.H  I>ogic,  Ethics,  ./tlsthetics, 
INychology,  SiKiologv,  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  the 
PhiloBonhy  of  Religion,  and  tlie  Philosophy  of  His- 
toiy.  done  of  tbesa,  homver,  have  two  aides,  and 
Du^  be  treated  aKlMr  a>  poiltiva  Mdenees  or  aa 
lifts  «f  philosophy.  F^reholQgy,  bv  whidi  is 
ttdsntood  what  was  formeriy  callea  Emidrioal 
S7S 


Psycliolo;.'y ,  may  lie  said  to  have  established  its 
claim  to  lie  an  independent  M-ieiice  of  oliservution 
and  experiment.  Hut,  though  it  may  fall  more  and 
mure  into  the  hands  of  s^teeialists,  it  will  always 
remain  oonnecte<l  with  j>hilnf«o|diy,  s«>eing  that  the 
knowing  mind  is  the  object  which  the  |w«ycholi»gist 
investigates,  Similarly,  Ethics  is  often  'treated  as 
the  natural  histoqr  of  moml  Idsas  and  institiitioiiM 
or  of  the  moral  sense,  bat  so  conedved  it  rcall.\ 
forms  a  part  of  scientifie  nsyehologj'.  The  stoictly 
philoBopnical  mrt  of  Etnies  is  the  theory  of  obli- 
gation, and  this  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Mctaphysic  of  Ktliies.  The  meaning  assij,'ned  to 
duty  antl  tin-  i  \iiIiuiJit ion  ;_'i\cn  of  ii  iinist  of 
iii'cessit.v  i>rofoiuiiily  inlluence  the  general  concep- 
tion wo  may  form  of  the  tiniverse.  So.  again, 
^'I'lsthetics  may  Im>  trmtod  as  a  department  of 
physiolomonl  poycholog^,-,  as  has  m<»stly  l)een  the 
case  in  England  ;  but  by  many  continental  writers 
the  Philottophy  of  Art  or  the  I'liilosophy  of  the 
Iteautiful  iiss  been  intimately  cQHwastcd  alth 
metaidiysics.  Jnrispmdenee  on  Its  pMlosophieal 
side  is  cloeely  connected  with  Ethics,  and  is  some- 
times B]ioken  of  a-1  the  Philosophv  of  Law.  The 
Philot«opliy  of  History  an. I  tli'  1  liilosophv  of  Keli 
gion  exist  only  s<>  fur  iv~  iIhh'  can  !»•  trace<l  in  the 
facta  of  hist<irv  and  in  tlic  ilittcirnt  M»ligi(uis  of 
man  the  evolution  of  an  nlca  or  piujMise.  Logic, 
as  the  science  of  tlic  ic;;ul;iti\e  laws  of  thought, 
forms  a  part  of  the  general  theory  of  knowleo|;e. 
It  holds  aloof,  however,  from  the  central  question 
of  £nisteniolog>'.  It  presupposes  the  ndation  of 
our  thought  to  reality,  but  does  not  itself  inves- 
tigate that  relation,  ctSnfinins  itself  to  tlie  laws  by 
which  we  may  validly  pass  mmi  one  statement  to 
another.  It  occuj>ie«  a  pronicdentic  or  introductory 
position  in  relation  to  phuosopby,  and  indee<i  in 
relation  to  scientilie  thought  generally. 

The  History  of  I'hilosopliy  forms  m>t  the  least 
important  philos4)]i|iic;il  cli.sciplinc.  I'hiWophy 
cannot,  imici'il,  Im-  prolitivhly  siu<lici|  apart  from 
the  historv  of  its  o«ti  ilc\ clo]iiiicnt.  Speculative 
thought  lavs  nourished  in  India  and  elsewhere,  but 
to  all  intents  and  pur|>ot«es  the  history  of  ]diiloMophy 
In'gins  with  Thales  in  (Ireece  alMiut  iVM  ii.c.  It  is 
usual  to  distinguish  three  great  ix'ricHls  of  philo- 
sophic thought — Ancient  or  Greek  rliilosophy,  from 
000  B.C.  to  about  500  A.  u. ;  Medheval  Philosophy, 
lastiiur  till  laoOz  and  Modem  Phikso|d«y.  siaee 
that  date.  Greek  Philosonhy  is  in  tarn  divided 
into  three  periods — that  of  the  pre  S<icratic  philo- 
s^qdiers  (sa.V  600  to  42.")  n.r. ),  wIk)  devote<l  their 
attention  mainly  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
nature.  Py tliu;,'ora.s,  I'.inncni'ic-.  Heraclitus,  Km- 
jiedocles,  1  •>  i]n ■>  i  itn~.  an.l  Anaxa;;orius  were  the 
most  eminent  licailsof  mutually  conflicting  s<'h<M)ls. 
The  Soohists  and  Socrates  rai.sed  the  question  of 
kiiowleiige,  turning  man's  attention  u|H)n  himself; 
and  in  the  idealistic  systems  of  i'lnto  and  Aristotle 
(sav  40U  322  R.c.)  we'  tiave  the  great  age  of  Greek 
philoKophv.  In  Aristotib  the  theoretic  impulse  of 
the  Greea  mind  ssoaa  to  have  exhausted  itself, 
and  the  nost-Aristotaliatt  or  third  period  of  Greek 
philosopny  was  mainly  inspired  hy  practical  need, 
uy  the  desire  for  a  theor>'  of  life  and  conduct. 
Tlie  Stoics,  Epicureans,  amf  Sceptics,  and  later  the 
Neonlalonists  with  tlu-ir  rcli;.;icnis  mvsticism.  cariy 
on  ilic  tnuiitionof  ].l]ili>--iMili\  till  tiic  ilowrita'.l  oi 
the  Itoman  emiiireaiul  i  1m'  ilcaih  of  HiK'thius.  .After 
the  so  called  ilark  a;:es  Mt  ilia  val  Pliilos<iphy  may 
l>c  said  to  Wgin  in  Iho  ytli  century  with  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  who  is  really  a  Christian  Ne<>- 
plntonist.  Me<lia'val  phibmophy  is  mainly  the 
application  of  the  .Aristotelian  logic  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  chnrch.  and  latterly  (when  the  other 
treatises  of  Aristotle  became  known  in  westeni 
Europe)  exhausted  itself  in  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  liarmonise  the  pbikwophy  of  Aristotle  with 
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Cliri.sliaii  thoolo^'v.  .Aiim'Iiu  iiiul  Alx-laril  in  the 
earlier  (icriod,  Alt)ertu8  Ma^ns,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dan*  Scotus,  and  William  of  Ockbam  in  the  later, 
are  probably  the  ({reateat  and  most  representative 
MUM!  of  tSe  Scholastie  phikMophy.  The  Kenain- 
aaaoe  put  an  end  to  Seholiaticiiiui,  and  led,  in  the 
Ifitli  <uul  ]$th  oenturiea,  to  various  attempts  to 
revive  the  ^ateme  of  the  older  philoaopbcrs  aod  to 
strike  oat  new  imthM ;  hut  the  age  waa  one  of  tran- 
Mtion,  and  no  effective  beginning  >ra«  iuiul(>  in  i 
MiMlem  Phih»ophy  till  the  conimencenu'in  of  tlie  ' 
17th  century,  nacoa'f^  Novinii  OniitinuH  wiuh  \t\ih 
li»»li«l  in  iind  I>c«cartf»«*  I>i.s'  i/iii  st  un  Mrf/nx/  in 
U)37.  iSiu'Dn  >  lnv«'^ti^:ation^<  wore  nmiiily  lonicul  jukI 
intitltodologicai,  and  Descartes  was  the  real  fuuitdt-r 
of  modem  philoe^o^ihy.  Cartesianiani  was  develop<>4l 
on  the  Continent  intu  the  great  moniotic  '■y^<tl■tn  of 
Spinoza,  from  which  the  mooaili>ti(-  or  imliv  i<>iwi.l 
istic  theory  of  Leibnitz  was  a  reaction.  In  £ngknd 
philoctophv  took  an  epistcmologieal  and  even  psy- 
chological direction  with  Locke,  and  this  was  con* 
tinned  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  who  developed 
Locke's  dualism  into  sobjective  idea1i;<ni  aixl 
scpptipiRTn  respectively.  Home's  sceptical  analysis 
if  ki  Hv  l  -dge  cave  rise  In  revulsion  t<i  the  Critical 
iiliiloHoiiliy  of  Kant,  wliicli  cornt'itii"^  elementK  lioili 
from  tlie  ( 'ontinL-Tilal  and  liu  T';n>;li!*li  line  of 
thought.  From  it  sprang  the  idealistic  develop- 
ment«  of  Gemuin  thought  in  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  and  also  the  realistic  ayatenis  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Hartnuum.  Herliart  and  Lotze  represent 
*  realiim  of  a  more  individualistic  cast,  which 
aUllatee  itaelf  directly  to  Leibnits,  and  is  com- 
Miatively  little  Inflncoced  bv  KantiMt  thought. 
Scottish  philosophy  has  malnwtned  the  reality  of 
knowledge  and  tlit-  duatisin  of  exixTitTKC  in  answer 
to  the  8cepticinni  of  Hume,  but  like  En;;lisli  philo- 
sophy jri-nt-rally  lia>  l)wn  mainly  |>f*yolioloi;ical  in 
charuuler.  It  "otTt-rH  in  thi«  wa^  no  parallel  to  the 
vast  metaphysical  systems  which  uve  lOflaeeded 
ene  another  in  iierniany. 

The  beet  geneiml  hiitories  of  philosophy  are  Erd- 
mann,  Uoberwee,  and  Schwegler,  all  aooessible  in  Lnelish 
tr&Qglations.  The  greater  part  of  Zeller*!  eshsustivo 
histoiT  of  Greek  pbilasophT  hss  also  been  tnuwlated. 
See  abe  «ke  MIowiiig  srltoK  Mi  voriB  then  filed : 


.lUUiriiea 

IlaiiiiltOB. 

AgnotitielMl, 

lUn  tiisns. 

llnTilwa. 

R«t<t. 

lirlatWlty. 

Krilgloii. 

Berkeley. 

"lasltan. 

KtniiitnL 

Oiunality. 

Ksnt. 

.SrrptleiHB. 

CoiiimoB  8mw> 

Uibnita, 

.HctioUstielMn. 

ComliUon, 

.H(-l>i>|M.'n>iau«r. 

8clriic«i. 

titn-nttm. 

Erli'i;Ucl»ni. 

Mat«ruili«iii. 

HuphiNl*. 

Elratic  aahML 

K«o|ilatanlMS. 

8|>riicar. 

Rnipihelsai, 
BtbiM. 

WcwrimMiWI. 

8iiiii(>llk 
Tbsiam. 

PlalOb 

wm. 

PhilOStratllS  LbMNOS,  a  fanioii!^  Orork 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  Ixnii  proWahly  alniut 
1"<)  1H()  A.n.,  stuilii'd  luiilcr  rriK  liiHut  Athens,  and 
linally  ewtJiMixlie*!  Iiitnsclf  at  lioiiii',  wii»»re  he  l>e- 
catiiL-  a  incnilHT  of  the  li-arru'd  rirclf  tliat  ;,',itlii'r«ii 
round  the  Empress  Julia  iionina,  wile  of  Severus. 
He  was  alive,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Philip  (244-249).  His  extant  works 
are  an  ideaIiH«ti  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana;  the 
Imoffimt,  a  descripUon  of  aixty-four  pictnres  snp- 
poeed  to  be  bang  in  a  villa  near  Naples  ;  the  Livn 
ijf  the  SophitU,  a  series  of  bright  and  interesting 
SRetches  ;  the  Htroiron,  a  declamatory  exercise  on 
Homer's  iniustice  to  Palaniedes ;  and  a  series  of 
amatory  ana  somewhat  strained  Epistles. 

Tlifre  i«  A  nwid  edition  by  C.  E.  Ksyier  (Zarioli.  is+l 
et  iKi/.)  ;  »n  Eu^;.  tr»na  by  K.  B«"rwicV  (1S09).  On  the 
ijUPJition  win  tlier  tliL'  Inntiiinrn  JcscnWd  wrre  rt  al  pic- 
ttures  or  no,  see,  for  the  slfirmative,  E.  bertraiid,  i'n  > 


Crili'iw  <r Art  ilniit  rAntujntlt'     I'hilotlrntt  rt  mu  P.oJ/ 

( 1,  and  linuin.  Die  PhilMtnUuchen  Oanaldt  (1»C1 ); 
bat  for  the  nagaOfti,  IMsnfahs,  Dit  PkUatintUkem 

Biidtr^iim). 

Phllp^ttli  Benrv,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  bom 
at  Uridgewater,  6tb  May  1778,  etadied  aft  Coipns 
Christi  OoUege*  Oxford,  and  was  eleeted  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  in  ITMk  He  hecame  pre1)et)dar%-  of  Dur 
hiun  in  1800,  I>ean  of  Chester  in  IK28,  and  Bishop 
of  KxeftT  in  lH3n.  A  zealous  Tory,  an  extreme 
Hi;^'li  (  "liurfliman,  and  comlnitlve  by  disposition,  he 
wa-s  ever  the  foremost  in  c)pp<f.itinn  t<i  measures  of 
reform,  and  lus  name  wouln  siijvive  if  only  lor  lii*i 
prolonged  but  uiisiioit'wfnl  refusal  to  institute  Mr 
(■orham  (q.v. )  for  not  l>elieving  in  Impiismal  re- 
generation. Yet  if  he  was  narrow  he  was  devoted 
ami  sincere,  his  standard  of  a  bishop's  duties  was  an 
II II usually  high  one,  and  he  was  much  beloved 
throughout  his  diocese.  He  died  near  TorqnajTi  ISlh 
Septemtier  I80B.  Life,  Timet,  aitd  Wri^tgt, 

by  the  Rev.  R.  N.  SInitte  (vol.  L  1863). 

Philtre  ((ir.  /ifiiltnoi.  '  love-chami ' ).  A  snjver 
.slitne.is  iM'lief  ill  tlie  ethcacy  of  certain  artilu'ial 
iiicajiM  uf  inspinng  and  securing  love  seems  to  have 
been  generally  prevalent  from  very  early  times; 
and  among  tne  Greeks  and  Romans  love-charms, 
and  especially  love-potions,  were  in  continoal  ue. 
It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  these  love>potMllt 
were  composed,  out  there  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
pouK>Doos  or  deletorions  herbs  and  drags  were 
among  their  chief  ingredients,  to  which  other  snb- 
stancee,  atiimal  as  well  as  vegetable,  are  $^aid  to 
have  been  added,  coupled  with  the  employment  of 
magic  rites.  Tlie.ssaly  had  the  creilit  of  producing 
thr>  most  potent  heil«,  and  her  peojile  «f>re  nolo- 
rii  i:  iiK  the  most  skilful  practisen*  of  ma^rie  ait». 
whenw  the  well-known  *TlH*«ala  philtra'  of 
Juvenal  ( vi.  610).  These  potions  were  violent  and 
dangerous  in  operation,  ano  their  use  resulted  often 
in  tne  weakening  of  the  UMBtal  powers,  madness, 
and  death  instead  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  Lucretius  is  said  to  have  lieen 
driven  mad  by  n  love-potion,  and  to  hnvo  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  eonseqaeoee.  In  the  eomiut 
and  licentious  days  of  the  Roman  empire  tlie 
manufacture  of  love-charais  of  all  kinds  seems 
to  have  Iteen  carrietl  on  ils  a  regular  trade,  the 
purchasers,  if  not  the  makerx  of  them,  being  chiefly 
women.  The  use  of  philtres  seems  to  have  Ixn-n 
not  unknown  during  the  middle  a>jw :  and  in  tlie 
East,  the  nurse  of  superstition,  lielief  in  the  power 
of  love- potions  lingers  down  to  the  present  day. 

Pblmtt  ^iPPH,  Sib  William,  governor  of 
Massachoeetlf^  wao  horn  at  Pemaia^aiia  ( Bristol  K 
Maine,  on  9d  Pebniaiy  10S1,  one  of  twenty-one 

Iwys  in  a  family  of  twenty  six  children.  He  v.!v< 
successively  attluphenl.  a  cariK  titir.  ami  a  trailfi, 
ami  in  ItWT  recovered  from  a  urts  keil  Spanish  ship 
oti  I  lie  Rihamas  bullion,  plato,  and  treasure  valued 
at  i:;{<K),<)<M) ;  this  guineil  iiim  a  knighthood  and 
the  ap[M»intinent  of  shcriti  of  New  Lngland.  In 
1690  he  captureil  Port  Uoyal  (now  Annapolis  i  in 
Nova  Switia,  but  failed  in  the  following  year  iii 
a  naval  attack  upon  Queliec.  In  1692,  through 
the  inflnenoe  of  Increase  Mather  (q.v.J,  lie  was 
appointed  govenMir  of  MassacbusettM.  Heat  eooe 
put  a  atop  to  the  witchoraft  perseoatioas  Iqr  appoin^ 
ing  a  commiseion  of  seven  magistmtes  to  try  all 
such  cases.  He  die«l  «in  I8th  Febraary  1694  in 
Ijondon,  whither  he  had  lieen  summoned  to  answer 
rri  tain  charj^'es  of  arhitiarv  oonduct.  See  Life  by 
F.  llowen  in  tSparks'  A  tntrtran  Biography  ( 1 834-37 ). 

Rliti*  See  Bbowxb  (Habumt  K.). 

Phlebitis  f  ir  phlcbs,  'a  vf»in'),  inflammation 
"il  liie  veins,  alt iu)u<rh  seldom  au  original  or  idio- 
pathic disea-se,  is  a  freouent  sequence  of  wonnds, 
and  is  not  uncommon  after  deliveiy.   The  disease 
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i»  indicated  by  gretkt  tendcrntws  and  fkain  alonu  the 
course  of  the  affected  vessel,  whicli  feela  Hkc  a 
hanl  knotted  conl,  and  rollH  under  the  lingers,  bee 
Veins,  Wovnus. 

Phlebolites  (Gr.  phiebt,  'a  vein,'  and  litho$, 
'  a  stone ' )  are  calcarenua  concretions  ft>rnied  by 
the  <legeneralion  of  coo^lationtt  in  veins,  or  ooca- 
liiunally  ori<nnating  in  tne  coatn  of  the  vessel. 

Phlebotoiny«  or  Vkm-mution,  is,  as  apitiie^l 
to  human  InMiigM,  treated  at  KLEEUINd,  Vol.  II.  p. 
221.  The  abstraction  of  blood  was  at  one  time 
considered  tlie  best  and  only  remedy  for  the  various 
diseases  of  horses  and  cattle,  but  at  the  prenent 
time  it  is  comparatively  rarely  {lerfomied,  except 
by  veterinarians  of  the  ohler  scIkm)!  ;  but  it  is  use- 
ful in  subduing  acute  congestions,  sucii  as  of  the 
brain,  in  partnrient  a))oplexy,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  Rcutv  intlarniuation  of  the  ud<ler,  and  in  a 
disease  chara<!teri.ied  by  suilden  swelling  of  the 
head  and  throat,  callc«1  malignant  cnlenia.  The 
vessel  selected  for  the  o)>eration  is  usually  the 
eaperficial  jugular  vein,  which  in  cattle  is  large 
and  loosely  situated  under  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

In  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  vein  it  cannot  in  cattle,  as  in 
hordes,  lie  raise<l  and  nia<ie  sutliciently  t«mi«  with- 
out the  use  of  a  cord  tie<l  round  the  animal's  ne<^k 
below  the  seat  of  the  intended  operation.  This 
cord  should  be  from  J  to  }  inch  thicK,  pulled  tight 
enough  to  arrest  the  How  of  bloo<l  and  cause  the 
vein  to  lieconie  distended  and  tense.  It  should 
then  be  opened  with  the  '  bloo<i  stick,'  so  as  to 
pierce  the  skin  and  vein  at  one  blow. 

When  a  suilicient  quantity  of  blood  han  lieen 
abBtract«<l,  fiay  from  ,3  to  6  or  even  8  quarts,  the 
cord  is  slowly  slackened  so  as  to  prevent  a  vacuum 
and  the  ingrem  of  air  into  the  vein,  the  li|)s  of  the 
wound  brought  into  opposition  and  maintained 
there  by  a  pin  passed  through  them,  and  ^raund 
it  twine  or  tow  is  twisted  in  tlie  form  of  a  figure  of 
8-  The  pin  should  not  be  removed  for  at  least 
thirty  hours. 

Pbleic'cthon  (i.e.  'the  Flaming'),  a  river  of 
the  infernal  regions,  whose  waves  rolled  torrenta 
of  fire.  Nothing  would  grow  on  its  scorched  and 
desolate  shores.  After  a  course  contrary  to  the 
Cocytus  (q.v. ),  it  discharged  itself,  like  tne  latter 
stream,  into  the  Lake  of  Acheron. 

Phlenin.  See  Timothy  Grass. 

PhlOfflstoil  (Or.,  'combustible')  was  the  term 
employed  by  8tahl,  prfifesnor  at  Halle,  in  his 
Zijinotfrhnin  Fttttdninentuiii  to  <lcsignate  a 

hypothetical  element  which,  by  combining  with  a 
body,  rendered  it  combustible,  and  which  occasioned 
combustion  by  ita  disengagement,  there  being  left, 
after  its  evolution,  either  an  acitl  or  an  earth. 
Thus,  salphur,  acconiing  to  the  phlogistic  theory — 
which  held  undivided  sway  in  cnernistr}'  until  the 
time  of  Lavoisier,  who  substituted  for  it  the  theory 
of  oxygenation  (1775-81 ),  and  was  niRintaine<l  by 
a  few  chemists,  eajwially  Priestley,  till  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  19th  century — was  con>po«ed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  phlogiston  ;  lead,  of  the  calx  or 
earth  of  lead  and  phlogiston  ;  &c.  In  c«mseouence 
of  the  general  adoption  of  the  phlogistic  tlieory, 
when  PrieMtley,  in  1774,  discovereil  oxygen,  and 
when  Scheele,  a  little  later,  discovered  chlorine, 
the  names  these  chemists  j^ave  to  their  discoveries 
were  tiephlfttfUtiratrti  ntr  and  dephlogitticated 
marine  arid.  According  to  modem  views,  mainly 
based  on  Lavoisier's  experiments,  the  addition  of 
oxygen  takes  place  in  tlie  formation  of  acids  and 
of  earths,  instead  of  the  subtraction  of  phlogiston. 
The  question  whether  the  procetw  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  adxlition  or  subtraction  was  finally  decided  by 
the  balance,  an  instrument  to  which  chemistry 
owes  most  of  iia  marvellous  progress  during  the 


Fhlox  iMuiioulata  (  vat.  ). 


lost  three  quarters  of  a  centun".  See  CHEMISTRY, 
Vol.  in.  p.  146. 

Phlox«  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Polenioniacwe,  distin- 
guished by  a  prismatir 
calyx,  salver  •  shape<l 
corolla,  an«l  unequal  fila- 
ments. The  sjHJcies  are 
pretty  nutrierous,  mostly 
(H>rcniiial  plants  witli 
sinijile  leaves,  and  mostly 
natives  of  North  America. 
A  nunilier  of  species  are 
common  in  British  flower- 
gardens.  It  bos  of  late 
become  a  favourite  genus 
with  florists,  and  many 
very  fine  varieties  have 
been  pro<luced. 

Phloxln.    See  Dye 

INU. 

Phocwa*  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Ionian 
cities  (n  Asia  Minor, 
oriifinally  a  colony  from 
Atliens.  It  stood  on  a 
jioninsula  iHjlween  the 
gulfsof  Elaisaiid  Smyrna, 
and  had  an  excellent 
harbour ;  and   the  Pho- 

cteans  were  tlistinguislied  among  the  (ireeka 
for  their  nautical  enterjirise.  When  the  city  was 
besiegetl  by  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  (  yrus, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Corsica ; 
Mossilia  (Marseilles)  wns  a  PhocH>an  colony.  The 
ohi  city  sur^ivetl  into  the  later  empire ;  its  ruins 
are  still  known  as  KaradKha  Tokia. 

Phocaena*   See  Porpoise. 

Phocaa,  a  tyrannical  emperor  of  ConatantiDople 

(602-610).   See  Byzantine  Empire. 

Phoctdap.  See  Seal. 

Phocion  (Or.  Phokion),  an  Athenian  general, 
was  Isirn  aWmt  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  but  studied  under  Plato, 
Xenocrates,  and  perhaps  Diogenes  alsa  Phocion 
first  attractwl  notice  in  the  great  sea-fight  at 
NaxoM  (376),  where  he  commanded  a  division  of 
the  Athenian  fleet.  In  351,  along  with  Evagoras, 
he  undert(x»k  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  for  the  Persian 
monarch,  Artaxerxes  III.,  and  was  completely 
successful.  In  .341  he  was  successful  in  crushing 
the  Miu-eilonian  party  in  Eubcea  and  in  restoring 
the  ascendency  of  Athens.  Two  years  before  this 
he  had  achieved  a  similar  result  at  Megara ;  and 
in  340,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Byzantines  against 
Philip,  he  fon?e<l  Philip  to  abancfon  the  siege,  and 
even  to  evacuate  the  Chersonesus.  Nevertheless, 
he  advocateil,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs, 
the  establishment  of  better  relations  with  the 
enemy,  for  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosophical  re-action  in  favour  of  monarchy  in- 
stead of  a  democracy  of  petty  aims  and  degraded 
character.  He  hail  come  to  see  that  a  voluntary 
acquiescence  in  the  supremacy  of  an  enlightened 
ruler  was  Itetter  for  Athens  and  for  (J  than 
a  hopelesiH  struggle  in  defence  of  a  political  synlem 
that  liml  lost  itf  virtue.  His  advice  was  not  taken  ; 
but  the  fatal  iMittle  of  Chieronea,  only  two  years 
aften^ards,  in  which  the  indc|>endence  of  the  Oreek 
republics  was  lost  for  ever,  proved  its  soundness. 
After  the  munler  of  Philip  in  338  we  see  him 
struggling  at  Athens  to  repress  what  appeared  to 
him  tlie  reckless  desire  for  war  on  the  part  of  the 
fanatical  patriots,  on  account  of  which  he  was  re- 
ganletl  as  a  traitor ;  but  his  personal  honour  is  above 
HiiHpicion.     On  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323 
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the  iLgui  Fhocion  emleavuurml,  but  in  vain,  to 
hinder  the  Atheuiaiu  from  going  to  war  vnth 
Antipater.  After  Antipater'n death  he  waft  involveil 
in  the  intrigues  of  Caiwander,  tlie  rival  of  Foly- 
M>erchon,  and  was  forced  to  Me  to  Fbocis,  where 
ro^yipeidiOD  doUverad  him  up  to  tbe  AtlmuMM. 
He  yn»  eondamiMd  by  *a  mixed  mob  olF  dUtaii- 
chiM>d  citizena,  forei^ers,  and  slaves '  to  drink  hem- 
lock. Hia  body,  flun^  unburied  over  the  borders 
of  tlie  state,  was  cnme<l  by  *oine  of  liis  friends  U) 
Elensifi,  and  buriieil  there.  The  .Vtbenians  soon 
)>egan  to  raise  momum-nts  to  bi.s  niriiiury.  His 
life  was  written  bv  ritit&Fch  and  Cornelius  Nepo!<. 
See  Phtx'wn  uiiil  siint  ntmrm  StmlktUerf  by 
Jacob  Bemayn  ( 1881 ). 

Phocls,  a  provinee  of  Micleiit  Oraeoe,  weet  of 

B(i>otia,  and  bounded  8.  by  the  Gnlf  of  Corinth. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the 
niountuin  raii'^e  of  Fiiriia^^u-^  (<l-v. ).  The  state 
derives  its  cliief  historical  iiiijK)i  t«nce  from  posses*- 
ix\'^  the  funioii!*  oracle  of  Delphi  (<j.v. ).  During 
the  Felu{K)nnesian  war  the  FhiK-ians  were  cIohc 
alliens  of  the  Athenians.  In  tbe  time  of  Fliilip  of 
Mace<i(>n  thev  were  involved  in  a  ten  yean'  war, 
on  iicciiunt  o\  their  oppoeition  to  a  deeree  of  the 
.\mphictyonic  Council,  coneeraing  the  um  of  a 
piece  of  laDd  beloDKing  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Thit  WMV  eammonly  kbowb  m  tbe  Baerad  or 
Phoeian  War,  ended  dfMwtniasly  for  the  Ffcedana, 
the  whole  of  whose  cities  ( twenty-two  in  number) 
were  destroyed,  with  one  exception,  and  the  inhah- 
itantA  parcolleil  mit  among  tlie  bamloU*.  Fbocis 
and  Fhthiotis  form  a  province  of  modern  (Greece. 

PhcebUS  <Le;  'tbe  Bright'),  an  epithet,  and 
snbeeqaently  a  name,  of  Apolla  It  ha!d  reference 
both  to  the  youthful  beautv  of  the  god  and  to  tbe 
radiance  of  the  sun,  when,  latterly,  ApoUo  beoame 
identified  with  Helios,  the  nun-god. 

Ph<eniri:i,  the  of    tbi'   rireck.H,  the 

Phirnirr.  or  ^in  rare  ca»os )  I'httniria  of  tlie  liomanx. 
wa-^  a  tract  of  country',  lying  to  cofi^rKiii  i«  to  o  8. 
the  north  of  Fale«ttine,  along  the  j.  titpi— ti 
eoaftt  of  the  Metlitenanean  Sea,  '"•"•Mif. 
hounded  by  tiiat  aea  westwards,  and  eastwards 
extending  to  the  mountain-ensts  ef  Baigylos  and 
LebaiMMi.  The  ttmits  of  the  tract  northwaid  and 
sontiiward  are  variouaty  stated  by  andent  anthor- 
ities,  and  no  dnnbt  vancil  at  different  periods  ;  hut 
modern  researeln-H  sinmu  to  indicate  that  the  actual 
Phii-nician  tx-K-uiiation  <liil  not  i'xI.tuI  l>eyotid 
Ijwxlicea  (Ijitakia)on  tlie  north  ami  Acre,  or  at 
the  futtlicst  Carmel,  on  the  Miuth  This  would 
pve  the  co.i^t  liiii-  a  length  of  alN)at  'JtiU,  «ir,  cimnt- 
ing  main  in<h utations,  of  230  miles  a  fair  mean 
between  the  I'iu  miles  of  Mr  Umte  {UitUny  qf 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  354 )  and  the  300  of  some  wntera 
The  width  between  the  ooast  and  tbe  moontain- 
Hdns  of  Bann-lus  and  Lebanon  varies  from  8  or  10 
to  w  «r  SO  miies*,  perhaps  averaging  15  miles.  The 
area  ef  Phmicia  proiier  may  thus  be  reckoned  at 
aliout  3000  s(j.  ni.  The  tnu-t  includeil  within  tbe^e 
limit--*  is  one  of  a  remarkably  diversitied  rharacter. 
Lofty  mountain,  ste<.»p  wou.hil  bill,  dialky  slopi-, 
rich  alluvial  plain,  ami  ?tiimly  shore  succt>tHl  each 
other,  each  bavin;;  its  own  cbarni,  which  is  en- 
hancetl  by  contrast.  The  sand  is  conhned  to  a 
comijaratively  narrow  strip  along  the  seacoast,  and 
to  tlie  unites  of  ancient  harlMiurs  now  filleil  up.  It 
is  exceedinjjly  fine  and  of  excellent  silictHius  quality, 
ei^ieeially  in  the  vidni^  of  Sidon  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  OarmeL    The  most  remarkable 

Baiaa  are  tliosc  of  Acre,  Tyre,  SIdon,  Beyrout,  and 
arathus — none  of  them  ver>'  extensive,  hut  richly 
fertile,  and  caf»ablo  of  jinnlncing,  under  any  tob-i- 
able  Hvstein  of  cultivation,  luxuriant  crop-*.  From 
the  ed^'es  of  the  plains,  anil  r^oint'tiiin'-  fmni  tin- 
very  shore  of  the  sea,  rise  up  chalky  slopes  or  steep 


roundetl  hills,  which  at  the  pn  ^tut  .lay  are  jwrtly 
left  to  nature  and  covered  with  trees  and  shrulis, 
]>artly  cultivated  and  stadded  with  villa^.  The 
nilly  re^jion  forms  generally  an  intermediate  tract 
between  the  high  mooBtama  and  tbe  phiins  ;  but 
not  nnfevqnently  it  eaaamemw  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  fills  with  Its  nndnlationa  tiw  entire  s^ace. 
leaving  not  even  a  strip  of  lowland.  TliLo  i« 
especially  the  case  in  the  central  region  between 
Ik'yn)Ut  and  Arka,  op|M»sit<>  the  highest  |>ortion  of 
the  Iv«di&non  ;  and  ai;ain  in  tbe  north,  lM'twe<'ii 
Cajw  F<*«sidi  and  .lebili,  o|i|Hi.site  the  n>ore  nortbeni 
part  of  liargylus.  Tbe  hilly  re^^ion  in  these  placid 
IS  a  hroa4l  tract  of  alternate  wisnleil  beii^ht.-i  and 
deep  mnmntic  valleys,  with  streams  murmuring 
amid  their  shades.  Sometimes  the  hills  are 
cultivated  in  terraces,  on  which  ^>w  vines  and 
olives,  but  more  often  they  fSnain  in  their  pristine 
eonditioD,  clothed  with  maMce  of  tangled  under- 
wood. 

From  the  hilly  tract,  which  increases  in  eleva- 
tion as  it  receoes  from  the  shore,  rise  the  two 

great  mountain  rfj^'iotis,  se|>arated  by  a  clearly- 
marked  depression  in  ."{4  .'!.">'  lat.  nearly,  down 
which  runs  tbe  river  Kleutlierus.  The  more  north- 
ern of  tbe  two  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Hargylus,  an<I  in  modern  jiefii^aphy  l>e«r»  the 
name  of  the  Ansayrieh  or  Nasariyen  mountain- 
region.  It  extends  from  the  Orontes  near  Antiorh 
t^>  the  valley  of  the  Eleuthertts,  a  dislanoe  of  not 
less  than  UM)  miles,  looking  down  eeatward  on  the 
loww  Cmle-Syriau  vaUqr>  Md  westward  on  the 
undulating  traet  known  ee  '  Northern  PhoBnieia.' 
Tliongh  not  nmiparable  to  Lebanon,  it  is  a 
romantic  and  picturei«iue  region.  The  lower  sput> 
towards  the  west  are  clntbeii  with  oli^e-groumU 
anil  N  ineyards,  or  covered  with  myrtles  and  rho«lo- 
demirons  ;  between  tlicni  are  broad  ojwn  vallej'x, 
prtMluctive  of  tobacco  and  corn.  Higher  tip  tbe 
scenerv  l>ecomes  wild  and  VM)ld  ;  forest-*  'it  lir 
anil  pme  aliound,  and  creep  nj>  the  immntAin- 
side,  in  places  almost  to  the  summit  :  wliil<>  here 
and  there  hare  maases  of  rock  protrude  them- 
selvei«,  and  crag  and  clilT  rise  into  the  clouds  that 
hang  about  the  loftiest  summits.  But  the  glory  of 
Phtenicia  ia  Lebanon.  Extended  in  a  eontittiiiMis 
line  for  a  distance  of  ISO  milei,  with  «i  «v»«ee 
elevation  of  from  0000  to  9000  feet,  end  steepest 
on  itx  ea.stern  side,  it  furniod  a  wall  against 
which  tbe  wave«  of  eastern  invasion  naturally 
broke.  Tbe  llooil  of  i-.iiKiin-^t  swept  alitng  its 
eiustern  tiank,  down  the  liroa<l  vale  of^  the 
Ituka'a,  and  then  omt  tbe  bills  of  (iiilil<i-; 
hut  its  frowning  precipices  and  its  lofty  crest 
deterred  ur  bamed  the  invader,  and  tbe  smiling 
region  between  its  siimmit  and  the  Mediterranean 
waa,  in  the  early  times  at  aiiy  rate,  but  rarely 
travelled  hy  a  hostile  army.  'This  western  region 
it  was  wbidi  held  those  mexhaustible  stores  of 
forest  trees  that  supplied  Phoenicia  with  her  war- 
sbi|is  and  her  immense  ewMinePcial  navy;  here 
« .  r.-  the  tnost  pniductive  vall^ys,  the  vineyards  and 
the  olis  .•  ^.-rounds  ;  and  here,  too,  were  the  streams 
ami  rilU,  the  d;i>liinj;  cascmles,  tbe  lovely  ilells.  the 
<leep  i;or^'(>s,  and  tlie  niagnilieent  ciniar  trn's  whirli 
i;a\  e  her  tbe  palm  o\  ei  nil  the  snrroiindiii^  coun- 
tries for  variety  of  pi<-tures<jue  scenery.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Fhirnicia  were,  in  the  north,  the 
liadas  or  Nahr-el-Melk,  6  miles  south  of  .lebili ; 
the  Nahr  .\mritb,  a  strong-running  .stream  which 
reaches  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Tort«>»ii 
(Antarsdus);  the  Nalir  KubM»  which  joins  the 
Nahr  Amrith  near  its  month ;  sod  the  Eleuthenis 
or  Nahr-el  Kehir,  which  reaches  tbe  sea  a  tittle 

■  north  of  Arka.  In  the  central  region  arc  the 
Nahr  el-Berid  or  river  of  Ortho-<ia ;  the  Kadisha 
or  river  of  TriiK)lis  ;  the  Ibrahim  or  Adonis;  the 

J  Nahr-el- Kelb  orLycus;  the  river  of  Beynmt  or 
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lilgoras  ;  and  the  Damour  or  Taiiivra«.  Finally, 
towards  the  Mnth  are  the  Nahr-el-Aoly  or  Boetre- 
bus;  the  river  of  SMon;  the  Litany  or  river  of 
Tyre;  the  Zalienuiy  or  river  of  8ai«rat)  and  the 
Belos  or  river  of  Aere  (Akko).  Theee  rivers, 
except  the  Litany,  ri«e  from  the  western  flank  of 
the  mountain-chains  noar  thoir  <Tt>st,  anil  run  in 
ileep-wixuled  valleys,  at  ri;^lif  ;iti|.'lcs  t<i  tln^  axi.H  of 
tlie  chains,  which  is  from  imrtli  u>  south,  having; 
>liort  conrses,  but  conveyinfj;  generally  a  ^ixxl  Ixidy 
of  water.  The  Litany  alone  has  its  Houroe  on  the 
eai>tem  llank  of  the  nioantains,  and,  running  down 
the  Ca>le  Syrian  valley  between  Lebanon  ana  Anti- 
Libanun  for  a  distance  of  60  milee,  tana  suddenly 


to  the  west,  and  poiwes  by  a  deep  gorge  tbroQgii 
die  loota  of  Lebanon  to  tne  aea.  Tlie  PboBnieUm 
MMOMl  ie  but  aliobt^  indeDted,  and  poraeKses 
tat  fisw  prominent  neulan^  The  most  import- 
ant are  Carmel,  if  that  may  be  reckoned  to 
Phoenicia ;  tlie  RoM-el-Abiatl,  10  mile«  south  of 
Tyre  ;  the  Ra-s-cl  Jajunieh,  a  little  north  of  Sidon  ; 
tlie  FU-yront  promonotory  ;  and  in  the  north  ("ape 
!'(>:«.-<iih.  Natural  liarljours  were  wanting,  excei)t 
where  littoral  ittlanda  offered  a  protection  from  the 
prevalent  winds,  as  at  Tyre  and  Arados  ;  elsewhere 
nature  provide<l  nothiii*!^  better  than  open  rood- 
tfeauls  :  and  the  fumoiis  iiarboors  (rf  the nMBDldani 
were  all  of  tliem  the  work  of  art. 

The  geoloKy  of  Phcenicia  ia  tolerably  sunple. 
Both  mrflgrlus  and  Ldiamin  are  longitudinal 
ranges  of  tne  early  eretaeeoos  Hmestone,  a  lime- 
rtone  that  is  soft  and  pliable,  very  easily  worked, 
biit  wanting;  the  qualities  needed  for  the  imitative 
lit-.  This  simple  formation  is,  however,  intruded 
ujKin  hy  disturbances  of  igneous  origin,  especially 
in  the  lower  ridges.  '  Down  many  of  the  valleys 
run  long  streams  of  trap  or  lia>«ift ;  occiy^ionally 
there  are  dykes  of  iM)rphyry  and  greenstone,  and 
then  patches  of  sandstone,  before  the  limestone 
and  flint  tecnr'  (Tiiiimm,  Xotuf  of  Israel,  p.  634). 
Some  slopes  are  eompoMd  entirely  of  soft  sand- 
many  petehee  are  of  a  nard  metallic- 


trap  or  porphyry ;  but  the  predominant 

 is  a  greasy  or  powdery  limestone,  and 

this  is  the  sole  material  of  the  higher  ranges.  The 
softnem  of  the  general  material  facilitates  the  for- 
mation of  a  rapid  vegetation  and  tho  acctimnhition 
of  vegetahle  soil,  wliich,  washed  down  hy  the 
rivers,  covers  the  iiion-  oiH-n  valleys  and  the  plains 
wliicli  fringe  the  eiwiht  witli  an  alluvinm  of  the 
most  ]>nMluctive  character.  Its  mountain  regions 
must  always  have  furnished  Phcenicia  with  an  in- 
exhaustible snpply  of  excellent  timber — fir,  pine, 
and  cedar  ;  the  lower  slopes  of  its  hills  were  aomir- 
ably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  oUve  and 
the  viae»  while  its  marittme  plains  wen  eqaally 
itted  for  the  grawtii  of  eoni  and  of  almoel  every 
kind  of  fmit  and  vemtahle.  In  mineral  jprodnets 
it  may  have  been  deneient;  but  the  sandstone  of 
the  l^elMinon  Is  often  largely  impregnatetl  with 
iron,  and  some  strata  towards  the  southern  en<l  of 
the  mountain  are  said  to  produce  as  iinu  h  as 
90  per  o^nt.  of  pure  iron  ore.  -An  oohreous  earth 
is  al.*o  founil  in  the  hills  aViovo  Beyrout,  which 
gives  from  .50  to  60  per  cent,  of  metal.  Coal, 
too,  has  been  foand  in  the  same  locality.  Finally, 
the  geologist  Fraas  has  recently  discovered  innum- 
etalde  traces  of  amber-digging  on  the  Phoenician 
eoast ;  wkenee  it  mas  be  nt£ered  that  rare  sub- 
stanoee  were  alio  in  tne  eany  timea  among  Phoeni- 
cian products. 

Raet  and  Lanytutge.—Th*  Phoenicians  have  been 
rejjarded  by  some  as  a  nation  of  Hamitic  origin, 
akin  to  the  Egyptians,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
Siiiun  is  madf  a  dt'scendant  of  Ham  in  the  t<'iith 
chiipt^T  of  (Jenesis  (verses  8  and  l.^).  Hut  the 
evidence  of  language,  of  physical  type,  and  of 
mental  characteristics  far  odtweiglis  this  argu- 


ment, which  assumes  that  Genesis  x.  is  framed  on 
stiist  ethnfloaphic  lines,  which  it  dispntable. 
Henee  thera la  a  venr  general,  if  not  a  universal, 
aAieement  amopg  toe  more  recent  ethnologists 
that  the  Phoenieians  belonged  to  the  Semitic  gronp 
(Oentldi,  Renan,  Socin,  Levy,  Schrttder,  &c.). 
Unleaa  historical  grounds  can  be  sluiwn  for  the 
belief  that  a  nation  at  some  i>eriod  of  its  existence 
change<l  its  language,  the  form  and  type  of  its 


H|n'i'ch  must  be  regardt  (i  ,us  determining,  almost 
Is/yond  n  doubt,  it»*  elhiiiigraphy.  Now  the 
Semitii-  <  luiracter  of  the  Phu-nician  language  is 
indisputahle.  It  is  so  closely  akin  to  Hebrew 
that  a  mo<Ierate  Hebrew  aehobur  ean  nndentaad  it 
withont  dilBcaltgr*  Geaanine  first,  and  since  his 
time  8ciir6der  end  Renan»  having  subjected  the 
extant  renaine  to  the  meat  searehinganalysia, 
have  satisfactorily  shown,  not  only  that  FhoBnioian 
is  predominantly  and  essentially  Semitic,  bat  that 
it  contains  no  trace  in  it  of  any  non-Semitic  form 
of  sjieech.  Next  t<)  Ilt  brew,  its  relations  are  most 
dose  with  the  Assyro  liahylonian  form  of  tlie 
Semitic. 

Jit  liijion. — The  Pliffiiiicians  were  a  i>fople  in  whose 
minds  religion  and  religious  ideas  (KH  ii|iii'd  a  very 
prominent  place.  In  all  their  citioj^  the  temple 
was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  the  piety  of  the 
citizens  adorned  every  temple  with  abundant  and 
costly  oflerings.  The  nonarcha  w^ho  were  nt  the 
bead  of  the  varioaa  etatea  showed  the  greatest  zeal 
in  eontinttalhrniaiBtidniiut  the  honour  of  the  gods, 
repaired  and  beautified  the  sacred  building  and 
occasionally  added  to  their  kingly  dignity  the 
highly  esteemed  olBce  of  high-priest  (Menand. 
Ephes.  Fr.  1 ).  The  coinage  of  tne  country  bore 
reli>:iou.s  enihlems,  anil  proclaimed  the  fact  that  tin* 
cities  regarded  themselves  as  under  the  pruteetion 
of  this  or  that  deity  licth  the  kings  and  their  sub 
jects  commonly  bore  religions  names — names  which 
designated  them  as  the  worshippers,  or  placed 
them  under  the  tutelage,  of  some  god  or  goiidess. 
Abd-ahNtim,Abd<aatarttts,  Abd-osins,  Abdi-milkut, 
Abd-eamun  are  names  of  the  former  kind;  Abi- 
baal  (*Baal  is  my  father'),  Itho-bal  ( '  With  him 
is  Baal'),  BaleaiarC Baal ^tectsM,  names  of  the 
latter.  The  Phoenlnan  ships  carried  imues  of  the 
gods  in  the  place  of  figureheads  (Herod,  iii.  37). 
Wherever  the  Pho  nicians  went  they  bore  with 
them  their  religion  and  their  worship ;  in  each 
colony  they  plante<l  a  temple  or  temples,  and 
everywhere  tliroiighout  their  wide  dominion  the 
same  gods  were  worsliippe<l  with  the  same  rites 
and  with  the  same  olwervances.  But,  while  we 
have  ample  evidence  of  the  religionsnen  of  the 
Phuinicians,  the  distinctive  character  of  their 
religion  stUl  ranaina  a  matter  of  controversy. 
ThS  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  scantiness, 
jejnneness,  and  almost  stereotyped  ehaiaetar  of  the 
native  notices,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  dntoited 
and  misleading'  m  i unnt  of  the  religion  which  has 
come  ilown  to  us  from  a  Hellenised  Pho;nician  of 
the  first  or  secoiKi  i  eiitury  after  our  era,  Philo  of 
Hyblus.  A  teniieni  y  has  recently  shown  itself  to 
'  reliiibilit.ite '  tliis  writer,  from  whose  work,  dis- 
figured lis  it  is  by  his  euhenieriam,  much  more,  we 
art"  told,  may  be  gathered  than  some  have  sup- 
posed, if  we  only  read  it  rightly.  But  it  is  exactly 
this  necessity  of  reading  into  Philo  what  is  not 
there  that  makes  reliance  on  him  as  an  authority 
unmife.  It  is  only  when  corroborated  by  other 
vmters,  or  ^  the  nathv  icmaina,  that  Fhilo'a 
statements  have  anyone.  The  native  remains 
show  us  that  in  the  later  historical  times^or  which 
alone  they  exist  in  any  abundance,  the  FhcEnician 
religion  wa-s  a  p<dytheistic  nature  worship  of  a 
soiiiewliat  narrow  (■liaract«'r.  There  is  reason  to 
lie!ie\e  tli.it,  like  so  many  other  polytheism.s,  it 
luul  an  earlier  monotheistic  stage,   iii  this  stage 
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the  names  Baal,  El,  F.l-Elioun,  lUnirimn,  Malech, 
Adonai  are  traf«.s  ( Max-Muller,  Snciirc  of  licligion, 
p.  177  et  seq. ).  Another  trace  is  found  in  tlie  fjiuud- 
univeraality  of  Baal  and  Asljtoreth,  natm's  which 
niiiv  applied  n?>t|>ectivfly  t4)  any  jjiwi  i>r  any 
gocfdeaa.  But  the  nionotlieiiktic  staee  jmitAed  away 
at  a  verr  early  date,  and  a  manirast  polytheism 
euooMdea  it — a  polytheism  in  which  various  ([oda 
Kiid  goddesses  (alonim  r'  aionutA)  were  reoofpised 
by  evaiy  worshipper,  as  by  the  Carthaginian  totro- 
daoed  into  his  play  of  the  FmmU  hr  nMitat  (t.  1, 
liiiel). 

Of  these  gods  the  most  prominent,  besides 
Baal  and  Aslitoretli,  wt-rp  Mclkarth,  the  special 

fod  of  Tyn^ ;  AdouLM,  the  ^<m1  of  Hyhlus ;  Sydyk  ; 
Ja^'iin  ;  Kshuiim.  with  his  liiotlu-rs,  the  seven 
Cal)iri ;  and  Moloch.  Minor  deitu!ti  were  Zephon, 
Tsad,  Sakon,  Aziz,  and  I'a'am.  In  the  decline  of 
the  nation  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  add  to 
the  Pantheon  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  deities, 
as  Amnion,  Oniris,  Phthali  or  Ptah,  Pasht,  ana 
Athor  from  Eg^pt,  Tanata  from  Syria,  Neigalirom 
Aaqfxia,  and  perhapa  otluwa.  The  notiMa  an  loo 
weuutf  to  mmbh  m  to  tnee  oat  in  any  detoO  tlw 
nature-worship  connected  with  this  polytheistic 
system,  hut  it  is  certain  that  Baal  ana  Ashtoreth 
renresentc<l,  t«  a  largn  extent,  the  sun  and  moon, 
while  Dagoii  was  a  coni-god,  KHhmnn  a  huntcr- 
god,  Aziz  prpbahlv  a  wjir  ;:iHi,  and  the  ("ahiri 
artiticer-gixis,  t!.H|H?oially  ciiiirn'ctcii  with  shipH  and 
navij;ation.  The  gods  wt-rc  \v(ii>iliipi«'d  with  per- 
petual Hacrifice  in  their  temples,  with  votive  otter- 
ingN  and  with  festivals.  A  epring  festival  to 
Melkartli,  'the  Baal  of  T^-re,'  in  the  month 
Peritiua  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  vlii.  9,  sect  3),  and  an- 
other to  Ashtoretli  called  '  the  brand-feast '  ( Lacian, 
Ih  Dea  Syra,  Met.  10),  are  especially  noticed. 
Ancieiitly  It  was  not  oonsidered  right  to  erect 
■tataes  to  the  gods  in  their  temples ;  but  the 
practice  wa-s  to  represent  them  by  conical  pillan>  of 
stone  or  w(jod  (Tacit.  Jlixt.  ii.  ,3).  Two  terrible 
rite?s  particularly  characterii*e<l  the  religion — human 
sacrihce  and  relij^ions  prostitution.  A  divine 
original  was  found  for  tlic  former  of  these,  Kl 
having  in  a  time  of  great  danger  immolated  his 
(uily  tuin  upon  an  altar  to  avert  the  evil  wherewith 
the'  land  was  threatened.  Henceforth  each  sacri- 
hcea  won  from  time  to  time  ofliuod  by  tlie  sute 
when  ereat  disasters  seemed  impending,  and  in- 
dividnals  appeased  the  divine  anger  against  them- 
•olvea  by  tae  offBrinc  of  their  children.  At 
Guthage,  we  are  told  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  14),  an  image 

of  El,  made  of  metal,  was  heate<l  to  a  glow  by  a 
fire  kindled  within  it.  and  the  victims,  deposited 
by  their  parents  in  its  arnis,  thcnri'  rolled  into  the 
fiery  lap  tielow.  Fii'-t  Imrri,  and  especially  only 
fMins,  or  \  ii  L'iii  liun^'lii'  i were  deemwl  |>eculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  divinities.  The  g<xlhead,  it  wa« 
thought,  demande<l  the  holie.Ht  and  moHt  eoHtly 
gifts  possible ;  and  this  idea,  which  lav  at  the  nM>t 
of  the  child-sacrifice,  may  lie  reij&rdea  as  also  ex- 
plaining' the  proetitatton  of  viinna  in  the  temples 
atitl  ^Toves  ot  the  'Qnean  of  HeaTeoj*  which  was 
certainly  an  eatahliehed  oaetoip  (Loe.  De  Dea  Syra, 
sect  6 ;  Baseb.  VU.  OonttofU.  Map.  i\l  55,  sect  3). 
The  in.stitution  of  the  (Jalli  earned  out  the  same 
idea,  and  a<lded  a  linal  dep-a<lation  to  a  system 
otherwise  sutlicieiitly  revolting. 

Manuftirtunx  tinri  finvritinn.'i: — Two  inventions 
connected  witli  HKiriiii.ictures  were  es|M'cially 
claimed  by  the  I'hu-nicians— the  invention  of  glaiwt. 
and  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye.  (ilass  is  said  to 
have  been  dincovenMl  accidentally  on  the  Phcenician 
eoast  (see  Class);  but  M  the  E^jrptians  had 
wanafactnred  glass  for  many  centunes  before  the 
FbonietaiM  oeenpied  the  Mediterraaeaa  coast,  and 
as  there  was  a  very  early  trade  between  Phankj* 
aad  Egypt,  it  is  most  probaUe  that  the 


borrowe<i  their  <;la^s-making  from  the  Egyptians. 
What  was  »j)ecial  to  Phoenicia  in  respect  of  glass 
was  the  excellent  Quality  of  the  siliceous  sand 
near  Sidnn  and  in  tlie  Bay  of  Acre.  Their  glass 
was  of  tliree  kinds,  transparent  colourless  glass, 
translucent  coloured  glass,  and  opaque  coloured 
glass,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  porcelain. 
The  fint  they  used  chiefly  for  rnirrom  (Flin.  Hist. 
If  at.  xxxyrL  26);  the  second  for  beads,  for  imi- 


tatloas  of  nawt  and  for  bottles,  joge,  vmm,  and 
anphom,  wfaieh  an  often  ol  OKtiaoremuay  beaaty. 

Opaqoe  glass  was  employed  in  statues  and  statu- 
ettes. The  Phoenician  purple  dye  was  derived,  prin- 
cipally if  not  entirely,  from  two  shell-fish  which  were 
abunuant  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  .Murfx 
irttnrtilm  and  the  Mun\r  bramiiirt^.  From  thesf,  ))y 
can'ful  treatment,  a  niiinl>er  of  lints,  varying  from 
blu<',  tlin)u;,'h  \  ioiei  and  purple,  tocrinison  and  roM>, 
were  producetl,  and,  by  different  process**,  rendered 
at  once  brilliant  and  permanent.  With  the  p«pl» 
dye  manofactare  was  clo««ly  connected  the  mann- 
feotore  of  testile  furies,  wherein  the  Phmoicians 
appear  to  have  oxoeUed.  'White  wool'  froia 
Syria  (Bielc  xxvlL  18)  tad  Anbia  (M  ver.  81). 
flax  from  Egypt,  and  silk  from  Persia  furnished 
the  materials  wliich  were  worked  into  stuffs  of  excel- 
lent quality  by  the  Tynan  and  Sidonian  artisans, 
who.  partly  by  the  brilliam  y  of  their  dyes,  partly  by 
tlieir  skill  in  embroi<iery.  obtained  for  th<jse  stufis 
a  precc<leiiee  o\er  the  priMlucl-s  of  the  hxmis  of 
Egj'pt  and  HaliyloM  Phicnicia  also  manufactn red 
on  a  large  scale  all  manner  of  household  utensils 
and  implements,  partly  in  clay,  partly  in  metal, 
together  with  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  export  trade  which  she  caniod  OD 
witn  barbarooa  ami  aemi-elviUsed  ooontrieiL 

NamgaHimt  Trade,  and  (MMm.— The  Phflsai- 
Clans  appear  as  navigators  in  the  earliest  Greek 
(Horn.  (M.  XV.  415-484),  and  in  some  of  the  earliest 
Hebrew  (2  Chron  ii  Ki)  notices.  The\-  were 
regarded  as  familiar  with  the  sea  in  tinie>  anterior 
to  the  Trojan  war  (Herod,  i.  1  |.  .\t  tirst.no 
doubt,  their  navigation  was  timid  and  cautious. 
But  after  ii  time  they  became  bolder.  They  sailed 
direct  from  headland  to  headland,  and  from  their 
own  coast  to  Cyprus,  a  distance  of  70  miles  ;  they 
continued  their  voyages  during  the  night,  and  after 
a  while  adventured  themselves  in  tne  open  sea, 
directing  their  course  by  the  Polar  star,  wueh  tiMqf 
found  to  mark  approximately  the  troe  north  in  the 
seas  to  which  they  had  access.  Their  ships,  though 
small,  according  to  our  ideas,  were  well  built,  and 
admirably  fitted  uj)  and  arranged  (  Xen.  (Eiudihii. 
sect.  8).  For  trading  i)urp<^ses  tht>v  einjiloyed  ^hi^rt 
of  a  broad,  round  make  i>in"/o<),  Iiut  in  war  they 
u»e<l  galleys  of  a  considerahle  length,  which  were 
ordinarily  impelled  by  oars,  the  rowers  sitting  on  a 
level,  or  else  in  two  ranks,  one  above  the  other,  or 
sometimes  in  three.  The  earliest  representations 
of  Pluenician  vessels  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  in  the  sculptures  of  S&rgon  and  Sennacherib 
700  &&);  tbooe  of  the  latter  ahowiag  a 
double  tier  of  rowera.  The  erewe  of  thoN  Tooeda 
do  not  HVMu*  to  exoeed  the  number  of  twen^^flre : 
but  the  PhtBnidan  war-galleys  in  the  fleet  or 
Xerxes  (480  'B.C.)  cnrrii  il  a  crew  of  200  sailors, 
iK'sides  thirty  men-at  arms  (  llcrcMl.  vii,  1S4). 
Pho  riician  trmie  was  in  ji  irt  a  land  tra<ie  con- 
dtictetl  by  travelling  comjiatnes  of  merchant.*,  in 
|m,rt  a  traffic  by  ^ea.  <  the  land  trade  the  liest 
account  which  we  posst^s  is  that  given  in  the  27th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  (verses  1.3-24),  by  which  it 
ap|>eani  that  this  traflic  extendetl  over  the  greater 

Sart  of  western  Asia,  including  northern  Syria, 
yria  of  Damascus,  the  land  of  Israel,  Arafaiiu 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  parts  of 
AmiMiia,  and  mnch  of  oentral  Asia  Minor. 
Northern  Syria  fnmisbed  the  nMBnidan  merchants 
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with  Ms  (probalily  ooMon),  and  with  •mbmidaiiy 
•ad  praeioni  wUmm.  Syria  of  DamaMiu  gKv«  tm 

'wine  of  Helbou'  and 'white  wool.'   Israel  Bup- 

Slieii  corn  of  a  t)U|>erior  quality,  called  'com  of 
linnith,'  together  with  pannag,  on  unknown  snl)- 
stanoe,  honoy,  balm,  and  oiL  Arabia  provided 
>l>ices,  a.s  o:us,siii,  and  calamus  or  aromatic  ret'd,  to- 
j^fther  with  fnuikincenae,  and  perhaps  cinnamon 
and  ladanum.  Slie  also  supplied  wool  and  goats' 
hair,  cloths  for  chariots,  gold,  wrought-iron,  and 
precious  stones,  toeetber  with  ivory  and  ebony, 
which  she  probab^  imported  from  Abyssinia. 
Babylonia  and  Aaayria  fonuahed  wrappuga  of 
blue,  embroidered  work,  and  ohflrtad  ruMi apparel. 


Upper  Mesopotamia  partOOkiD  tUatnfla  Outral 
Asia  Minor,  the  home  of  Talwl  and  MmImitIIi  lap- 

tilled  Hlaves  and  vetuH-lHi  of  Imwe.  Armenia  gave 
liofstM  jind  iniilesof  a  su(K;rior  quality.  There  may 
have  IttMMi  Miine  further  land  trattic  with  Ej^j'ut. 
since  the  Phoenicians  lia<i  a  t»ottlement  at  Meuij)iiiji 
(Herod,  ii.  112),  vdth  Persia  for  silk,  aud  with 
ventral  Africa  for  slaves  and  Mkins. 

Bat  the  land  trade  of  Phoenicia,  ext<>nnive  as  we 
httva  ehowB  it  to  have  been,  was  e*  lil)^<<Hl  by  its 
■utritime  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  iiad,  in  the 
•arly  times,  the  command  of  the  entire  Me^litor- 
(•iiaaa,of  the  PMpaatiB»aiidof  thaEoxiiM.  They 
traded  largely  wiCh  the  GreelBi  (Bond.  L  1)  and 
with  the  nativpft  of  almost  the  entire  ooaat  tract 
betwe4>n  Colchi.s  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercnlea.  It  waa 
in  ('tiniiiftioii  with  thia  maritime  trade  that  they 
sent  out  the  j^ieat  bulk  of  their  colonies.  Cyprus 
seems  to  have  lieen  tirnt  o<<  upied,  then  Cihcia, 
Lycia,  Khodes,  Crete,  and  tlie  Cyclades  and  Spor- 
atles.  From  these  islands  the  advance  was  easy  to 
thoee  of  the  Northern  .^reau,  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
TiuiMW,  and  Samothrace.  Tlien  the  coast  of  Thrace 
waa  colonised,  the  Propontis  waa  entere<l,  and  a  few 
■ettlementa  were  perhape  made  on  the  southern  coast 
of  tha  Biaofc  Sml,  la  tha  opposite  diraetioa  an 
adTanflewaa  made  from  Crate  and  Cythem  towarda 
the  west.  The  shores  of  Sicily  were  occupied,  to- 
gether with  the  littoral  islanus  and  the  op{M>!<iit« 
chores  of  .Africa.  IJtica,  the  first  Africaii  i-olmiy, 
waa  foll(»wed  quickly  by  Hippo  Zariti>^,  Hijipo 
Kegiua,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Major,  Leptis  Minor, 
Thapsns,  and  ultimately  by  Carthage.  The 
Balearic  Islands  and  the  southern  oarto  of  Sardinia 
were  soon  afterwards  occupied,  and  finally  southern 
Spain  and  die  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
Cape  Nun,  opnosite  the  Canary  Islands.  But 
Phoenician  tratle  far  outran  Phoenician  colon- 
iaation.  From  Tartamw  in  Spain,  ootaido  tha 
Straite.  the  Atlantic  and  Bay  of  Biaeay  were 
explored,  a  trade  with  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Islands  was  established,  and  the  Baltic  possibly 
was  entered  in  the  search  for  amlier.  North- 
M-estern  Europe  waa  laid  under  contribution  to 
incrca-se  the  wealth  of  the  small  group  of  8tat«»  on 
the  Syrian  coast ;  and  at  the  aamo  time  from 
Lixus,  and  later  from  Carthage,  wtstcrTi  .Africa 
was  vbited,  and  a  dumb  conmierce  established 
with  the  natives  of  the  parts  about  the  Sen^al 
and  Gambia.  Towards  the  east,  moreover. 
Phoenicia  at  one  time  held  a  share  in  the  tnnif 
of  the  Bod  Sea  (1  Kings,  ix.  26-28),  sent  her  ships 
into  the  Indian  Oeeaa,  and  perhaps  pushed  her 
commerce  as  far  as  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  As  a 
general  rule,  she  imported  raw  niatenals,  and  ex- 
ported manufactureil  articles  ;  Init  there  were 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  and,  to  Mirm-  extent,  she 
empfi>yt'il  hi'r>*elf  in  a  carryiii)^  tniile,  lieing  tlio 
negotiator  between  the  ea^it  and  wei«t,  introducing 
into  Greece  the  finished  productions  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  of  Ilabylon  and  Hindustan,  while  sne  con- 
veyed to  those  countries  Cireek  iiottery  and  Greek 
works  of  art,  Greek  wine,  and  Greek  mnsical  in- 


AH  and  Xfiferafmn.— PiiBBBitian  art  ia  wanting 
in  originality,  hat  it  ia  not  without  a  certain 
amoant  of  merit.  In  the  earlier  times  Fg}-pt  and 
ABS]rria,  In  the  later  Greece,  furni«]ied  the 
'  inotive^i,' at  once  of  tho  archit't'Ctuni,  and  of  the 
decorative  art  of  the  country.  MaKsivencis-s,  linavi- 
ness,  and  a  s{>aring  ujso  of  ornament  ciiaractcri.HC 
the  architecture,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  extant  remains, 
which  are  chiefly  walls,  tombs,  and  sepulchral 
nionument.n.  The  walls  of  Arados  and  Sidon  are 
built  of  blixiks  almost  eqoal  in  lice  to  those  of  the 
pyramids.  Pyramidal  forms  oeeor  in  the  sepulchral 
monuments,  thou^jh  simple  pyraaaida  were  not 
affected.  Ko  fionaidfwable  raoMina  of  any  temple 
or  palaoa  have  aa  yet  been  foond,  and  it  ia  doahted 
whether  the  so-called  temples  were  not  rather 
small  shrines  or  cells  placed  within  a  peribolus, 
adorned  with  trees,  fountains,  walks,  colonnades, 
and  cloisters.  Such  a  shrine  still  exists  near 
Amrith  (Marathus),  and  is  known  as  tlie  '  Maabed,' 
or  'Temple.'  It  stRn<ls  in  the  middle  of  an  exca- 
vated court,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  27  feet.  Its 
only  ornaments  are  a  cornice  and  string-course 
(Renan,  MiaioH  de  FMmeie,  pp.  62-68).  An 
ereetion  of  more  pretension  and  considerably 
ffreater  nieritj  situated  near  the  same  place,  bears 
Im  oaaia  of  mag/uml,  'ipindla,'  and  ia  mueh 
adhnlrad  hy  aoaie  moMms.  M.  Boaa  caHa  it 
*a  real  masterpiece  in  respect  of  proportion,  of 
elegance,  and  of  majesty'  (ibid.  p.  72).  It  is, 
however,  no  more  than  32  feet  in  height,  and, 
though  in  gt>od  tji-ste,  implies  but  little  architec- 
tural skill— much  h-ss  any  grandeur  of  conception. 
The  tombs  attache«l  to  the  monuments  are  sepul- 
chral chambers  of  some  size,  but  without  ornament. 
They  generally  contain  either  niches  for  the  recep- 
tion 0?  eorpaea  or  sarcophagi.  The  ssrircophagi  are 
in  some  cases  of  a  highly  ornamental  character, 
having  elaborate  relieis  ooth  on  their  sides  and 
ends.  Two  found  by  General  Cesnola  in  Cyprus, 
and  one  diaeovend  near  Sidon,  are  ea^HH-ially  inter- 
esting. The  reliefs  on  tiiese  tombs  are  decidedly 
superior  to  the  statuary,  which  is  rude,  coarve,  and 
wanting  l>oth  in  toin>  am!  elegance.  Pha-nician 
art  culminattis  in  the  enilM)ssed  metal  patene  which 
have  bff'ti  found  in  m  rniiny  [ilaccji,  sometimes  with 
PhoMiician  inscriptions,  and  always  in  an  unmistak- 
able Piifcnician  style  ( I'errot  and  Cliipiez,  Huitoire 
(U  PArt  duns  VAntiquUi,  vol.  iiL  pp.  759-789 ; 
Eng.  trans.  2  vola.  1885).  The  representations  on 
these  patene  have  abundant  life  and  spirit. 

The  Bubjeet  of  Phcenician  literature  introduces 
na  to  tha  vexed  qnastion  of  the  origin  of  tha 
PhoBoieian  alphabet,  and  the  amoant  oT  ovadit  dna 
to  the  people  for  inventing  it.  The  time  is  loQg 
past  for  echoing  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
regarding  the  Pnci  nicians  as  the  original  inventors 
of  letters.  The  hieroglyphical  writing  of  the 
Egyptians,  several  of  the  cuneiform  syllabaries, 
anu  the  script  of  the  Hittit^ss  are  all  of  them 
much  more  ancient  than  the  eailn  Mt  Phoinician 
writing,  and  must  have  been  more  or  less  known 
to  the  Phcenicians  before  they  hit  upon  their  own 
system.  Their  alphabet,  no  doubt,  like  all  others 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  originatod  fal  a 
picture-writing,  bat  whether  their  ohaiaiBtora  were 
modtficationa  of  the  Egyptian,  or  of  the  Hittite,  or 
of  the  Cypriot,  or  were  abbreviated  forms  of  a 
picture- writing  peculiar  to  themselves,  *  will  prob- 
ably never  1m>  settle<l.  (For  the  view  that  the 
Pliienician  h'tters  are  derived  from  tlie  Egyptian 
hieroglypliii-^,  b-co  .\i.rnAHKT.  \'ol.  1.  pp.  1S&-188, 
where  tlie  forms  of  the  Phu-nician  letters  are 
shown.)  The  only  merit  which  they  can  claim, 
aa  inventors  or  improvers  of  writing,  is  that 
of  simplification.  "They  discarded  ilie  surplus 
signs  with  which  other  nations  had  enoumbered 
themseivea,  aa  detenninativee,  ideographa,  and  tha 
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like ;  tliey  aasigned  to  eH<-1i  character  a  single 
delinite  arliculatiou,  and  to  each  articulation  a 
single  definite  cliaract«r.  Tlie)'  thus  got  rid  of  tlie 
immense  nmltiplicity  of  earlier  svstcins,  and  in- 
vented an  alphaltet  the  value  o(  which  wht  so 
tnuMcendvnt  that  it  has  maintained  itaelf  ever 
liQoe,  Mid  aiiiong  civilised  nations  luw  supeneded 
every  oUier,  Iwving  only  received  eertMo  eligbt 
modtfieatiom.  Their  alphabet  w«a  invented  by 
the  Wwenicians  for  Inunneae  parixMes,  wtdeh  re- 
quired despatch ;  and  it  was  employed  elinoel 
wholly  for  business  jmrposes  until  a  com|Miratively 
late  dat«.  The  Phoenicians  projier,  so  long  as  ihcy 
reinaineil  li  n.ituin,  scarcely  |«i!w«*sseil  anythinK 
that  we  sliwuld  call  a  literatiut'.  Tliey  ciaployeu 
writing  for  short  iii.H<M  ijitiotis  on  votivr  ott'erin^,  on 
tomhs,  and  ou  ootn«,  for  curt  records  of  the  history 
of  their  country,  or  rather  of  their  several  towns, 
and  no  doubt  for  commercial  transactions,  but 
thev  scarcely  wrote  books  or  indulged  in  what  we 
mulerstand  by  the  art  of  coiupositum.  One  work 
on  a  philoaophic  subject  (tbe  atntnle  theory)  is 
assigned  to  Mochus,  a  SMooian  ( IWd.  ap^  Stmh. 
xvii.  %  Met.  '22),  and  one  mi  religion,  ormtber  on 
cosmogony,  ulinosi  wiuuiily  aixKivphal,  U»  San- 
chuniiitliou,  a  iiervtiaii.  But  <itl>erNM«)«  Phu:nician 
literature'  Ix-lon^'s,  not  to  Asia,  but  lu  Africji.  The 
fragmentof  tlit-  i'mji/usnf  Hanno  (<|.  v.),  which  lias 
come  tlown  to  us  in  a  lln^'k  <lri  -<s,  siiows  that  tlio 
Liby-I'hionicians  at  any  rate  c<iul«l  write  interest- 
ing books  of  travels ;  and  the  LAtiu  writers  sneak 
huhly  of  Hiem|Mal,  M<u;o,  Hamilcar,  and  otiiers, 
wfiiD  liatl  coni|Nised  valuable  works  upon  the  history, 
geography,  and  '  origines '  of  Africa,  and  also  u|wn 
practical  agricaltare  (Sallust.  B.  J.  sect.  17;  Cic  Dc 
Orat.  L  58 ;  Amm.  Mara.  uii.  IS;  SoUb.  FoiykuL 
Met.  34). 

Orujtn  ami  Hislarij. — Twr)  aecoiint.s  have  come 
down  to  us  of  tilt-  oiL<;in  of  tliii  I'liwiiiciaii.'i. 
Accorilinj,'  to  HfiiKintus,  .SiraU),  I'liny.  and  others, 
thev  tlweli  aneii'nil\  on  the  slion-i  of  tlic  Persian 
Gulf  ( Ery til nran  Sva),  whence  they  cro>>-s«>«|  liy 
land  to  8yiia,  and  settlctl  on  tlie  fsuml  of  the 
Mctliterranean.  Hei-odntns  (viL  89)  declares  this 
to  be  their  own  account  of  themselves,  and  Stralw 
savs  that  there  was  a  similar  tradition  among  the 
innabit*nta  of  the  gulf,  who  showed,  in  proof  of  it, 
PhoBllieiaJl  temples  onemiie  of  the  islands.  Justin, 
on  tbe  ooDtnfy,  in  kia  epitoiiie  of  Tnyits  Pontjieius, 
declane  that  they  were  driven  out  or  tlieir  country 
by  an  earthquake,  ami  i>a-<'*<  <l  totlie  Me<riterranean 
from  tlie'Sviiaii  lake. Or  i>eaii.Seji.  This  latter 
vervion  of  the  story  has  U-en  connwtiNl  by  !«»me 
with  ilio  flwtnjction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
recoitU-<l  in  (.loiR-^is.  Whicliever  account  !><•  ]itf- 
ferred,  it  would  Mvein  that  the  PhiL-iitciaim  regaitied 
themselves  as  immigrants  into  their  country,  and 
not  (like  most  ancient  nations!  as  aboriginals, 
^le  Mttlements  uiion  the  Meolterranean  coast 
were  no  donht  mode  by  degrees,  and  the  settlers 
at  diflhrant  plaoea  were,  from  tlie  first,  indeiiendent 
el  eeeh  otlMn'.  AmMw  (he  eerliMt  of  the  t<ites 
occu|ded  were  thoM  or  Sidon,  Arka,  Armdus,  and 
Siinyra  (Gen.  x.  15  Tyre  was  not  settled  till 

conMdemhIy  later,  and  Tri|>olis  was  a  colony  fnmi 
Tyre.  Siihni,  and  .Aradw^.  Geltal,  .\kko  (Acre), 
Uci.viUs  ilJeyrout),  and  Snre]ita  are  mentionod, 
together  with  Tyre,  in  K;,'\  ptian  in^H'iiptions  of  the 
14th  century  B.C,  (litmrdu  uf  the  i'ast,  n.  pp. 
110,  111  I :  and  it  would  seem  that  from  about  1600 
to  1300  PhcBuicia  must  have  been  a  de|*endeiicy  of 
Egypt.  But  on  the  decline  of  Egypt  under  the 
twentieth  dyOMty  the  flourishing  time  of  Phu'iiicia 
began.  SidhNl  Mpechdly  grew  to  greatnes-t,  and 
became  known  M  'Great  Sidon '  (Josh.  xi.  8  :  xix. 
28).  Under  her  hegemony  Akko,  Achxih,  and 
.\]iliek  were  alile  to  resist  the  conquering  I«nu"litcs 
I  Judges,  i.  81 ).    bhe  even  at  this  time  pushed  her 


land  (loniii  i  i;i  far  as  Dan  or  Laish,  on  the  head- 
watei^i  of  tiie  Jonlan  {ibid.  xvUL  7,  8).  Her  vessels 
traver><eil  the  Me«literrane«n,  ami  f>he  Ijecame 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  chief  commercial 
power  in  the  world,  and  as  eminent  in  verioos 
Drenches  of  indus^y.  At  the  same  time  slie  bcfen 
that  system  of  eolonisatioD  whidi  Tyn  aflerwafde 
pursued  with  so  much  success.  Ber  emigrant* 
occupied  Citinm  and  other  places  in  Cyprus,  tlie 
iCgaan  Islaada.  Malta,  Utiea,  and  other  sites  on 
the  North  African  eoaat,  together  with  many 
iK)ifits  in  Sicily.  She  also  emfeavonreil  to  e.\ten<l 
lier  intluence  into  Pliilistia,  and,  alter  colonising 
Dor  (Scylax,  Ptripliin,  sect.  104),  made  war  on 
Ascaluu.  Here,  however,  she  received  a  rehutf. 
The  PhiliKtitK-H  un  i*  i  Ascalon  attacked  her  by 
land,  and  so  pressed  the  siege  tliat  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  Hed  from  the  town  by  sea,  and  took  refuge 
at  T^'re  (Justin,  xviii.  3),  which  may  thus  have 
acquired  lier  pre  eminency.  Certainly  in  the 
second  period  f>f  Pbamidan  bietoiy  to  877 

B.C.)  Tyre  rather  than  Sidon  talces  the  lead.  The 
Tynan  eoloniw  of  Thasoe,  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
Proneetos  in  Bithynia,  Gades,  Malaca.  Sexti. 
Carteia,  Belon,  and  a  second  Aljdera  in  Sjwin, 
Carulis  in  .Sanlinia,  Hadruuietuni,  and  llie  lesser 
Licptis  in  North  Africa,  Tingis  and  Lixus  on  the 
West  African  coilsI  are  foumml.  The  new  Judiean 
kingdom  c^tAblishe^l  by  Saul  and  rule«l  by  Da>  id 
{circa  lOiSO)  finds  Hiram  (iiirOm)  of  Tyre  a  power- 
lul  neifHIibour,  and  enters  into  friendly  relations  with 
him.  The  friendship  continues  under  Solomon, 
and  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Tyrian  anaiis  (Dius, 
Fr.  2;  Menand.  Fr.  1)  mentioii  the  coiHniunica- 
tions  which  took  plaoa  between  them.  Hiram  eave 
Solomon  timber,  and  kni  him  workmen  for  both 
bis  palace  and  temjple,  receiving  in  Mtam  buge 
annual  uayment.s  in  cvrn,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
ultimately  obtaininj;  a  cession  of  territory  (Cnbnl  >, 
which,  liowe\er,  he  did  not  much  vkUu-  i  1  Kiri;:s, 
ix.  10  1. 'J).  The  friendship  le<l  on  to  a  jiarticuKi- 
tioii  of  Solomon  in  the  Tyrian  traile,  both  with 
Tarhliish,  or  Tartessus,  in  S{iain(i6u/.  x.  22),  and 
with  <  >iihir,  |>erhaiis  the  coast  of  Malabar  ( 1  Kings, 
ix.  26 ;  x.  II ).  f firam  reijgnetl  forty-three  years, 
and  greatly  beantitle^l  anu  im|>mvea  his  ca|)ital, 
which  he  enlarged  bv  substructioo*  and  by  uniting 
to  i|  n  semrate  island,  beside*  adeniing  it  with 
new  temples,  and  probably  with  a  new  palace. 
He  is  thonght  to  have  abo  Mat  an  expedition  to 
Africa,  and  reduced  the  |ico]ile  of  Utica  to  subiec- 
tion.  His  dynasty  is  ilius  jrjven  by  Menanuer : 
Hiram  reigiiotl  forty-three  yeai^,  from  alM>nt  S>nO  to 
^fi.  Bnlcftjair,  hiswm,  w  ho  sncce«<<liil  him,  rei;.'tif*«l 
I  seven  years,  from  {ttti  to  .AlHl-.Vst.'irtus, 
Hiraiiis  gmn«ltM*n,  then  succeedetl.  and  reigned 
nine  years,  from  929  to  920,  when  he  was  murdered 
by  four  of  his  foster-brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom 
took  the  throne,  and  rrfgned  twelve  years,  from 
920  to  W6.  He  was  soeceeded  bgr  *  uienarch  of 
tlie  andent  atoek,  Astartaa,  who  abo  reigned 
twdve  yennii  fimni  MS  to  SMii,  Aaaepam,  n 
brotlier  w  Astartna,  then  monnled  the  throne,  and 
reigned  nine  year?«,  from  8^0  to  887,  when  he  wa-s 
iiiurdero»l  by  aiiother  brother,  Pheles,  who,  after  a 
rei^'n  of  ei^ht  months,  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by 
Itliobal.  |(n«»«<t  of  .\whtorelh,  who  hold  the  throne 
for  thirty  two  yeat>,  from  887  to  855.  Ithobal 
appears  an  Kih-liaat,  and  is  called  king  of  Sidon 
( 1  ivin;,'!*,  xvL  31 ),  since  he  probably  reigned  over 
both  cities.  He  gave  his  daughter,  Jexebel,  in 
marriage  to  Ahab,  and  was  thus  tlie  means  of 
introdttrini;  the  Baal  worship  among  the  Israelites. 
The  fuumlation  of  Ii<iiry:>  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
north  of  Gebal,  and  tlie  colonisation  of  Aftia  in 
Nnmidia  are  asmgned  to  him.  He  was  soeeeeded 
b^  his  son,  I^ezmr,  M'ho  reigned  six  years,  from 
8a5  to  849,  and  then  gave  plara  to  his  son,  Mattao. 
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who  reipne<l  nine,  or  more  probably  twenty-nine 

i'e&rs,  from  849  to  8*20.  At  his  <k'ath  the  crown 
ell  to  his  «on,  Pygmalion,  a  Ixjy  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old.  A  dispute,  however,  arone  aliout  the 
succession  between  Pygmalion  ami  his  uncle, 
SicharluM  (ai&rried  to  Pygroalion's  Mater  Eliwa  or 
Dido),  and  the  result  was  Sicharbas'  murder,  wid 
Ibe  aiKht  of  BlisM  to  tlia  Nortb  AfrioM  vomt, 
whmn  die  fbonded  Ckrthags,  814 

A  foreign  enemy  began  to  threaten  Phoenicia  in 
the  reign  of  Ithobal.  Earlier  Asiatic  nionarchs, 
a*  rhe<lorlaomer  and  Tiglath-pile»er  I.,  Iifwl  iiiaile 
no  |)ermanent  iii)[ir<''j'<i(>n  on  the  Syrian  re;ii'in  ; 
but  fmm  tlif  ti  II  •  i  f  As-sliur  nazir-pal  {8>W-M«<J) 
A-isyria  Wpin  a  ><.'rio;>  ol  attm'k.H  ujion  all  the  triU^s 
aixi  nations  in  these  part-*,  which  r«?»ultwi  in  their 
mbiugation  and  submission  to  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
Aauiur-nazir-pal,  alsmt  H77,  waa  the  first  to 
ARM  the  Euplirates,  enter  the  Orontes  valley,  and 
flommenoe  the  conquest  of  the  Syri&n  tribes.  He 
neeived  tribate  mm  the  PhcBnkiian  «itiM  of 
Andoa.  Oebal,  Sidon,  wd  Twn.  Hit  Mm,  Sbal- 
maneaer  11.,  completed  the  maction  of  Phcenicia, 
defeating  Mattan  Baal  of  Ajvdos,  and  oonipelling 
the  other  monarchs  to  a  fixed  tyttem  of  tribute. 
The  relations  between  As-syria  and  her  va»ial  then 
continuwl  peaceful  for  aVniut  a  cfiitury  (H40-740). 
Assyria  ericoura';ed  the  Phtunician  liuid  traffic, 
and  the  Phiftiiciaiis  gladly  paid  their  tribute 
and  their  homage  in  return  for  tlie  protection 
alfor«led  them.  But  about  740  a  new  policy  was 
adopted.  Tiglath>pilewr  tL  was  an  active  and 
enterprising  ^nce,  who  energetieallv  applied  him- 
self to  the  conaolidation  and  nnMination  of  the 
empire.  He  began  the  proceei  in  nortbeiii  Syria, 
raarran^ng  the  population  in  the  various  towns, 
tdcing  rrom  some,  and  giving  to  othera,  a<lding 
in  must  placee  an  A.wrian  elonient,  ajipointing 
Awyrian  pivernors,  and  retjuiiing  of  the  inhabit- 
antH  '  the  performance  of  service  like  the  Assyrians' 
{Epoinpn  (^inori,  p.  120,  line  28).  Anionic'  the 
places  thus  treated  between  740  and  I'M  were 
the  Phcpnician  cities  of  Simyra  and  Arka.  The 
result  was  a  general  awakening  of  dUtrust  among 
the  Phoenician  ponulations.  Simyra  and  Arka 
revolted  in  790^  Ul  oonjonction  with  Hamath, 
Aipad,  Damaaon^  and  Samaria  (Md.  d,  126)  lines 
S-S5).  Tyfe  toolc  the  alarm  even  earner.  tJnder 
Laliya,  or  EIuIrius,  she  built  beiaelf  ap  a  great 
power,  extending  her  swav  over  Sidon,  AkIco, 
K<iii]i]Ti,  S.in>[)t,-\,  Hosah,  Nfahallil>a,  «S:c.,  and  at 
till'  sjiiiM'  tinif  HiN'kuif,'  to  bring  under  her  yoke  the 
dist.mt  islaml  of  Cj-prus.  These  movements  pn>- 
\okfd  .'VsHvria  to  action.  Aliout  727  Shalman- 
pscr  IV.,  the  Hiio  t'ssor  of  Tiglath-pilewer  II.,  maile 
an  attempt  to  crush  Elulieus  from  the  land  side. 
UafHed  in  this,  he  saooeeded  in  detaching  fmm  the 
Tynan  alliance  a  number  of  the  minor  IMurnician 
towns,  and  with  the  help  of  their  fleets  a.H.saulted 
the  island  Tyre  bj  sea.  Bat  the  Tyriana  defeated 
his  attaek,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  withdraw  and 
sseic  to  force  them  to  a  snrcender  by  catting  off 
tkeir  supplies  of  water  (Menand.  Ap.  Joseph.  A.J. 
is,  14,  sect.  2).  But  thev  withstotxl  bim  for  five 
vean,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Assyrian  monarch 
lost  his  throne  by  a  revolution  (722),  and  Tyre 
was  for  many  years  nnmole«te<f.  At  Wt.  how- 
ever, Senniu-herih  {cirni  701)  felt  strong'  fiioiigh  to 
renew  the  attack,  and,  having  united  ajj'ainst  Tyre 
most  of  the  other  southern  Pncenician  cities,  drove 
Elulieos  from  his  throne,  and  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  Cyprus.  A  trancinil  period  then  set  in. 
bat  only  to  be  followed  oy  farther  revolts  and 
sabjoganoas.  In  680  Abd-MelkarUi,  king  of 
Sidon,  revolted  against  Esar  haddon,  and  was  cap* 
tared  and  slain.  Eight  years  later,  in  673,  Baal, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  ha<l  taken  the  place  of  Abd- 
Melkarth/ joined  Tirhakali  against  bis  saierain 


(Eponifin  Cdiion,  p.  142,  UlMt  12,  13),  and  was 
severely  punishe<l  (ihiti.  pp.  144,  145) ;  and  aliout 
645  H(jsali  and  Akko  iM)th  revolted  agaimit 
A-SHur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar-haddon,  and  were 
attacked,  conquered,  and  punished  with  utter 
destructaon.  Tlie  Assyrian  period,  which  hflaan 
so  fairly  in  the  9th  centary,  terminated  in  tlwTth 
in  aaenea of  revolts,  sieges,  and  maaiaenii 

Tlie  Assyrian  power  came  praetieally  to  an 
end  about  930,  and  Phcenicia  found  herself  once 
more  independent  Tyre  again  sprang  into  notice, 
occu[)yin)j;  the  foremost  place,  and  establishing  a 
hegemony  over  the  other  rities  (Kzek.  x.wii.  8  11). 
Hut  this  prosperity  and  glory  were  short  lived. 
Within  a  lirief  sjiace  I'ho-nicia,  and  Syria  gener- 
ally, beoame  a  Imtie  of  contention  lietween  Kgypt 
and  liabylon,  the  two  powers  which  matle  tiie 
earliest  effortA  to  profit  by  Assyria's  fall.  First 
Egypt,  under  Neco  (608),  occupie<l  the  territorj', 
and  then  IVabylon,  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (605), 
aaiaed  it.  Tyre  leeeived  a  grievous  bknr  at  the 
IwBds  of  tide  latter  prinoe,  who,  after  a  alMn  of 
thirteen  years,  forces  the  island  city  to  submit 
to  him.  Phoenicia  remained  a  Babylonian  de- 
pendency from  585  to  X^^,  when  (  ynis  took 
Babylon,  dt-spite  the  ellortu  of  the  Kgyptiaus  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  it.  A  fragment  of 
Menander  givi^  the  internal  history  of  Tyre  during 
this  inti'rval.  Ncbuohadnezjuir's  op|M)nent,  it 
ap])ear8,  was  a  sectmd  Ithobal,  who  reigned  from 
aimut  .597  to  573.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Baal  II.,  who  held  the  throne  for  ten  years, 
fn>m  573  to  563.  A  revolution  then  t<x)k  place, 
kings  being  replaeed  hgr  'jndges,'  officers  of  an 
inferior  mmm.  Of  these,  Bniibaal  reigned  for 
two  months,  Chelbes  for  ten,  and  Abmrua  for 
three.  The  office  was  then  divided,  as  at  Carthage, 
between  two,  and  Mytgon  and  ( ierfti^tartus  hehl  it 
for  six  years  {r^'Z-drAi).  Hut  n<iw  another  int«'rnal 
struggle  tonk  |ila<^«',  and  the  muiiiarliy  \mis  restored 
in  the  person  of  a  certain  .Merlial,  \\  iio  was  sent  for 
fn)m  Itabylon,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings. 
This  prince  reigned  four  years,  from  556  to  552, 
and  was  8uccee<led  by  his  son,  Hiram  II.,  who  had 
a  reign  of  twenty  years,  from  552  to  532.  It 
was  in  thb  king's  retgn  that  the  Babylonian  empire 
came  to  an  end,  ana  Phoenicia  had  another  brief 
interval  of  independence  (688  to  887). 

The  Babylonutn  was  followed  by  the  Pendan 
period,  which  lasted  from  627  till  333.  Ph(B- 
nicia  submitted  to  Canibyses  without  a  struggle, 
and  became  an  integral  [Mirtion  of  the  i'ei-sian  em- 
I  pire.  In  the  an aiigcini'nt  of  the  provinces  she 
tield  a  pliu-e  in  the  hftli  satrapy,  which  was  com- 
[sised  of  Syria,  i'hauiicia,  Palestine,  ;itid  Cyprus. 
She  was  allowed,  however,  to  keep  her  native 
kin^,  and  to  organise  for  internal  jnirposes  a 
native  soveminenk.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradas 
united  tnemsatvM  by  federal  ties,  an<l  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  a  common  eooncil,  which  met  at  Tri- 
polia.  An  excellent nndentandfaigwasforsome  time 
maintained  between  the  sazerain  power  Md  h«r 
feudatory,  which  sealottsly  supported  Ptonda  in  lior 
various  maritime  wars,  forming  the  main  element 
of  her  naval  strength.  It  was  Phii'niria  which 
cnislied  the  Ionian  re\  <i!t  iit  Lade  (4!'.')),  wliich  caused 
the  failure  of  the  ,\tli<'riian  expeditions  to  Kgypt 
(4«iU  45.')),  and  which  enabkMl  Persia  to  extort  from 
the  lAcoiia-monians  the  jH^aee  of  Antaleidas  (."W?). 
A  curious  feature  of  this  iieriotl  was  the  intimacy 
and  friendship  eetablisheu  between  Phoenicia  and 
Athens,  whicn,  feeling  that  its  power  cf  coping 
with  Sparta  depended  greatly  on  tne  support  ot  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  gave  exceptional  privileges  to  tlie 
l*haenieian  neopw  and  states.  Plioenicwns  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  Attica,  particularly  at  Phalemm 
and  the  Pineus,  to  erect  tombs  there,  and  have 
their  own  phices  of  worship,  while  ultimately 
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e.bout  370)  the  relaUon  of  jiroxenui  was  entered 
to  between  Strato,  king  of  HiUon,  and  the  Athen- 
ian people.  Towanl.4  the  lat^-r  part  of  the  Persian 
period,  nowever,  the  alle^'iance  of  Phvenicia  began 
to  waver.  Evagoras  of  Salaniis,  when  in  revolt 
•gainst  Mnemon,  is  thought  to  have  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  Phoenician  support  (Kenrick, 
PkaHieia,f.4M).  Inthe'Wwof  tlwSfttimi»'066) 
felM  defectum  of  PhannieiftfNmi  the  P«rriMi  owue  is 
certain.  Later  oa  one  theaimt  Phnwitcian  rwolt. 
Eneottnaed  by  tiie  wiujf  fuletMid  whfdi  Neetuiebo 
had  niaoe  against  Ochos,  Tennes,  kin^'  of  Sidon— 
prolwibly  the  Tabnit  of  the  Sidonian  inscriptions- 
raised  (in  351)  the  standard  of  rclH'lliim.  All  the 
other  cities  joine<l  hiin.  Alliance  w!i»  tnaiie  with 
Ej.'j'pt ;  the  Persian  ^'arriMniA  in  I'lm-nicia  were 
massacred,  the  roval  iiark  was  plunderetl,  and  the 
stores  laid  up  for  the  Persian  cavalry  were  destroyed 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvL  41,  sect.  6).  The  first  attempt  wliich 
Pentia  ma<le  to  crush  the  rebellion  failed  ;  bat 
in  345  Ochus  himself  invaded  Pbonikia  with  an 
•imy  of  SaO,000  men,  and  Tennoa,  ngwding  radst- 
naoe  an  iMmelem}  mbmitted,  niid  fWilvM  the 
Pndnns  within  the  wnlls.  But  the  inhnUtnnta 
generally  refused  to  submit.  Shutting  themselves 
up  within  their  houses,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  they  a|i|ilicd  the  torch  to  their 
dwellin;,'?^,  iimi  li;.;lit«'d  uji  a  general  conflagration. 
Fortv  tli(ui»and  |)erHonB  are  said  to  have  |K^rislte<l 
in  the  tlaaies*  ( Diod.  Sic  xvi.  +5).  Tennes,  not- 
withstanding his  submission,  was  executed,  and  the 
crown  passed  to  his  son  AUl-Astartus  (Strato  II.). 
The  last  Sidonian  dynastv  is  traceable  for  five 

Enemtiona,  throagh  the  fonovring  aix  aovereigns— 
imnnnnr  !.,  fntner  of  the  fint  Tabnit  (circa 
40IMI0];  Tnbnii  I.,  hie  Mm,  wlwmaniBd  hin  own 
Bister,  Am'Ashtoreth :  Esmnnnnr  IT.,  their  ion, 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Lonvre ; 
Strato  I.,  this  Esmunazar's  bmther,  who  reigneii 
from  alxnit  400  to  361,  and  was  proxfnas  of 
Alliens;  Tennes  11.,  Strafo's  son,  wlio  reigne<i 
from  361  to  34.').  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Ochus;  and  Strato  II.,  the  son  of  the  second 
Tabnit,  who  held  the  throne  from  his  father's 
death  to  the  final  extinction  of  l'h<eiiician  inde- 
pendence (338)  by  Alexander. 

Alexander's  iavsnon  of  Asia  in  334  found  the 
PhoaieiaiM  ttUI  attaebed  to  Persia.  The  Beet  of 
Memnon.  which  eoaimanded  tlie  ASgmt^  eonsisted 
prineipally  of  Phoonieiaa  vtmU,  the  eonttngmt  of 
each  state  being  under  the  direction  of  the  native 
monarch,  or  his  son.  No  sign  of  disalTection  showed 
itself  until  tlieilefeat  n(  l»Jirius  at  Is!*us(333),  when 
the  coMapM' of  tin-  l'i'p<iuii  |M)\v»'r,  and  the  advance 
of  the  Macedoiiintis  into  Syria  in  nverwlielniing 
force,  made  a  chan^'e  of  policy  ne<'eNHary.  .Xraihis, 
Byblns  (Gebal ),  and  Sidon  then  surn»nilere<i  ttiem 
selves ;  and  Tyre  would  have  done  the  same  ha«l 
not  .Mexander  made  the  unpalatable  demand  that 
he  should  lie  received  into  the  island-city.  Upon 
this  the  Tyrians  resolved  to  defy  him,  and,  under 
their  king,  Asemilcns,  stood  the  famons  si^ge, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  gloriona  erent  in  PIub- 
nieian  historv.  It  was  not  till  all  their  sister-cities 
iiad  desertea  them,  and  the  Macedonian  monarch 
had  filled  uj)  the  strait  between  the  mainland  and 
their  isle,  that  they  were  con«iuererl.  Tiien  at 
last  the  brave  and  ttniacious  jXHiplc  MiccmnlH'ii 
to  destiny,  and,  losing  their  nationality,  became 
absorbed  Into  the  Greoo-Maeedonian  emfnre. 

No  native  history  of  Phoenicia  has  come  down  to  ua, 
and  it  is  <|ue«tionable  whether  any  such  historv  was  ever 
written.  The  •o-oallml  'Pbu>nician  History  of  Philo 
Byblius,  aacrib«d  by  him  to  Sanchoniathon,  is  not 
bistorioal  but  mythologioaL  Phoenician  history  has  to 
bo  gathered  from  aoattered  notioea  io  the  Hebrew  and 
sIsMiml  writers  and  (rem  a  Urn  a  «ny  few— native 
monsmanti.  Tno  hast  modecn  en  the  gaaaml 


subject  sre  Movers'*  Die  Phonizier  untl  dat  Phirniz\»eh« 
AUrrtkum  ('i  \o\*.  lB41-.%)»nd  Kenrick '»  i/ut'^rw  and 
Anti'/uitut  of  I'h'micia  (18.V)),  U>  which  the  writer 
may  pcrLa|i«  be  allowed  to  a<l(i  hia  »wn  JJtstor;/  of 
Pkatnieia  ( 1889).  There  is  a  valuable  article  by  Movers 
in  the  Entyelopadia  of  Erscb  and  Gruber,  and  another 
chiefly  by  Gutschmid  in  the  Enepetopadia  Brxtitnui-n  . 
and  MHne  exoelleat  essays  on  the  prmdpal  charactens- 
tim  e(  Hie  Pbcanfaians,  written  by  Emanuel  Deutach. 
willbs  fsnnd  in  bis  LiUmry  Remain*  (iSRA).  Recently 
the  aMiMiiau  ef  sehoUrs  has  )>een  diteeted  mainly  to  the 
thfes  poiali  «f  the  geography  of  the  eouati7,  the 
laaguaca  sad  litenfy  ramaiaa,  and  ths  ■sthstio  art  and 
arohitoetanL  Ths  «Q|t*|riiy  has  bssn  laiaalT  iUns- 
trated  hf  Bsaan  in  his  Munoik  de  Pkimeie  (1864),  hr 
Walpoie  hi  hia  itMainnt  (1851),  by  Tiistiam  in  his  XmmI 
o//«ra«((1866),  and  by  Lortet  in  La  j^cTiduoMrdW 
(1884).  The  lancua^e  and  literary  remains,  whiuieaaced 
the  atteatioa  M  Oesenius  towards  ths  middle  of  the 
19th  oentmy,  were  subjected  by  him  to  mnfnl  analysis 
in  his  important  work.  Scripturrr  Linpuerque  Phtmtcia 
Monumenta  (1837),  which  is  still  an  authority  of  import- 
ance ;  but  the  work  has  since  Ijeen  further  carried  oa 
with  remarkable  success  by  Juilas,  Etude*  dtwnutrativet 
de  la  Lanffue  Pk^ieienne  etdela  Langue  LA^que  ( 1H42 ) ; 
by  the  AbW  Bourgade  Inaeriptiotu  Pkiniciennet  { liUfl ) ; 
b^  Dietrich.  Zwei  Sidoniteke  Intekriften  (1855):  by 
Ewald,  Erklaruny  dergrottn  PhimizUdten  ItuehH/t  von 
Sidon  ( IKVi ) ;  by  Schroder,  Die  Pkdniiiteke  Spraek* 
( 1869 ) ;  and  recently  b^  M.  Renan  and  other  scholars  in  the 
magiiiticent  work  entitled  Corput  Intcriptionum  Semit- 
iearuvi  |  Paris,  1SM1-90),  where  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions occupy  almot4t  the  entire  finit  volume.  Phoenician 
art  and  architectun-  have  V>ecn  Isrgely  iliscusoetl  bjr  M. 
Kenan  in  his  Mtuiim  de  Phmirir,  and  exhaustively 
treate<l  by  M.  C'lL-rinont-Gaunuau  in  his  work,  L'lmiu/eru 
J'henificntxf  (Paris,  1880),  and  by  MM.  I'crrot  and 
Chipicz  in  their  magnificent  Hitloirt  de  t'Art 
I'AfUiquitr  { lSfi'2  87 ),  where  the  subject  of  Phcrnicia 
occupies  tlu>  tiiiril  vutunie.  iiywnys  of  Phofnician  art 
have  been  iiursm  il  liy  (reneral  di  CVunola  in  his  C^>ru$ 
(1877),  aiKi  by  hiit  brother,  A.  di  Ccsnola,  in  his  Sola- 
fnini'rt  (l?^-);  aUo  by  Cecealdi,  MonummU  antique*  de 
Cuprr  {IHSti);  by  .Signer  t^ra,  I!'l<i-u>ne  deiili  idoli 
tkirdu-fcniei  (Caglijiri,  187.'));  nnii  by  M.  de  Voguti, 
Afflntyie*  d'ArehrU^'nr  Onndiih  I  1860).  Research  is 
still  going  on  upon  Phu  aiciun  tMvik,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beyrout  and  Saiila  ( Sidon ),  and  again  in  Cyprus.  The 
Beyrout  journal  Le  Baekir  wmtains  from  time  to  time 
interesting  noUoea  of  the  ohjesis  exhumed  In  Phamida 
pro|ier,  while  aooounti  of  the  work  done  in  C>-prus  have 
appeared  in  the  Tisia  and  elsewhere. 

Phcenix«  the  nan«  of  «naptbieal  Elgyptian  bird, 
supposed  by  some  to  ha  a  icukd  of  plover,  like  tlw 
kioUz,  often  depicted  with  human  arms,  and  called 

in  hieroglyphs  reJcA.  Others  consider  it  to  be  the 
bennu,  or  iiyi  ticorax,  a  bird  sacred  to  n^^iris.  It 
visit^-d  K;,'ypt  after  the  death  <if  its  father,  and 
enterril  :hi'  shrine  partionlarly  linln  alvji  to  it  at 
Heli(i[Mili>,  and  there  hurietl  it**  parent,  putting'  the 
ImmK  into  an  i-j^i;  or  case  made  of  myrrh,  anil  then 
closing  up  the  egg.  Another  account  is  that  the 
Phtenix,  when  about  to  die,  made  a  nest  for  it^lf 
in  Arabia,  from  which  a  new  Phccnix  sprung  of 
itself.  This  bird  proceeded  to  Helioixjlis,  and 
there  burned  and  buied  ita  father.  Bat  (1m  more 
popularly-known  wniaB  is  tliat  tlw  PlHBnix 
muiMd  itself  and  a  new  and  young  Phoenix  sprang 
from  the  aslies.  The  Phcenix  was,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  accounts,  supjsiseii  to  visit  Kgj-pt 
every  500  years  ;  the  precise  |>eri(Hi,  however,  was 
not  known  at  ilcliopolis,  and  was  a  subject  of  con- 
tention till  Its  jippearance.  The  connection  of  the 
I'hiiiiiv  [irrioil  \4ith  tliat  of  the  .Sothiac  cvcle 
ap{iean«  to  l>e  generally  receive<l  by  chronologists, 
as  well  as  the  statement  that  it  designated  the 
soul  and  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  A  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  prevailed  about  toe  Phomix 
period— a  cycle  gmerally  of  500  years,  but  vaiyiiw 
also  from  250  to  7000  years.  Lepsius  malMS  it 
a  Ofde  of  10QO  yean.  The  Phoenix  was  fabled 
to  aam  finr  tiinos  appeared  in  Egypt.  For 
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.i  li>n;:  and  Beiiuus  m^uiiieut  by  a  fellow  of  mi 
Itxfoni  college  iu  1840  tn  favour  of  the  exuiteiicv  of 
the  pliariix,  »ee  Notet  and  Queries  for  22d  Decem- 
ber m'i,  {».  481.  He  followed  Clemeatk  Tertal- 
Ilea,  BfiiplHuiitn,  aiid  other  ehnreb  fnHnra. 

Phcrnlx.   See  Date  Palm,  and  Palmb. 

Phwnix  Park.  See  Dublin 

PhGCniXVille,  a  town  of  Peniisvlvaiiia,  ua  ihe 
Schuylkill  River,  28  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Pliila- 
ilelphia.  Here  are  the  extensive  works  of  the 
Pbuioix  Iron  Company  and  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Company,  which  together  employ  2400  men.  Other 
mannfactnres  are  cotton  goods,  stocldag**  aUrta, 
nee<IIefl,  pottery,  &e.    Pop.  (1800  )  8514. 

Pholns.  a  ;;riui«  of  marine  lioring  liivalves,  of 
Uiefainilv  I'liuiiuliila*.  The  shell  is  tin n  but  hard, 
/ajMW  at  ImiIIi  t'lid.s,  and  has  accesson'  valves.  Tlio 
two  princii>al  valves  are  beset  witn  ineqaalitie«, 
producing;  a  rosp  like  structure.  ChieHy  by  means 
of  the  foot,  but  in  a  manner  incomoletely  under- 
stood, these  boring  molluscs  make  cylindrical  holes 
in  the  raeks  or  in  wood.  Ovw  timty  living  ajtecies 
an  known— e.g.  the  oominon  PMm  aaetyltu. 


of  roek  bored  bjr  Pholas. 


popularly  kiiovsa  a»  the  fnddock,  an<l  the  datolo  di 
nor  of  the  Italian  inaikftH.  It  usfcl  Iwith  for 
food  and  bait.  Tiie  alliwl  j;enus  Pholaiiiili-a  is  also 
represented  on  BritLnh  coant-s,  aii<l  ho  i->  ihf  w<mk1- 
boring  Xvlophaga.  To  the  family  Pholadidffi  also 
belongs  the  ship-worm,  or  Tendo  (q.v.).  Baa  alao 
Boring-animals. 

Phonettea«  the  science  of  the  sounds  of  the 
mloe.  These  ate  produced  by  air  aant  ftom  the 
htags  thron^h  the  windpipe,  where  it  may  or  may 
not  set  in  vi))rati()n  two  elastic  membranes  in  the 
larynx,  called  the  '  vlkhI  conln,' pHnlucing  'voice* 
m  the  first  ca>H?,  ami  otherwise  a  wiml  ru-sh  c«lle<l 
'flatus.'  After  pa-sMin;^'  the  larynx  the  voice  or 
flatus  entiTM  tin-  niuiiih  i  llu' ity  of  w  liich,  vari- 
ously luoiiitieil  by  the  tongue  or  lips,  aticet^  the 
sound  by  its  'resonance'),  or  else  the  nose  (when 
the  entrance  to  the  same  from  the  throat  is  not 
blocked  by  the  pnaann  of  the  uvnla  against  the 
iMck  of  the  pharynx,  greatly  modifying  the  sound 
l>y  the  vibration  of  tlie  complicated  membranes 
which  line  the  naaal  paaaageaj,  or  else  both  (as  in 
tte  Ttcncli  naaal  voindi).  See  Voice,  and  the 
iUnstration  of  pharynx,  uvula,  &c.  at  DiOBSTIos. 
Properly  N}>eakinK.  phonetics  comprehends  the  ex- 
aminalinti  of  maiiy  sounds  whicn  are  not  used 
m  any  language,  and  very  different  selections  have 


Ijeeii  iiiiiMC  li\  ilillVTcnt  iialiouH.  Here  attention  is 
confincil  to  those  used  iu  '  received '  (as  opposed  to 
'dialecul')  Eqi^iah,  and  %  him  othar  Enrapaaa 
languages. 

As  toe  sounds  of  speech  arc  e^^'iitially  diHeren 
tiated  by  the  variously  shaped  cavities  of  the 
mouth,  two  kinds  must  be  carefully  distingaished— 
'  fixed  sounds,'  where  the  cavities  remain  nwchMlgad 
during  utterance;  and  'glides,'  where  the  forms  of 
the  cavities  are  constantly  changing  during  utter 
aiice.  These  glide-t  neces.siirily  occur  in  pushing 
frotn  one  tixeil  po-Nitidti  tn  nnother,  and  very  oft<'n 
tin'  tixeil  position  is  not  um-iI  for  the  priMluction  of 
a  fix»'(l  »|icci  li  souimI.  tiut  incit'ly  fm  the  bi'j^inning 
or  end  of  a  gliding  sound.  Thui<,  in  p<U,  lid  { italics 
always  indicating  systematic  writing),  tlie  a  repre 
sents' a  certain  fixed  sound  known  as  a  '  vowel,' but 
the  p,  t,  k  wptaaOBt  only  taui  peaitions  which  have 
absolutely  no  accompanying  sound,  and  merely 
begin  or  end  the  ( unwritten )  glides  on  to  and  from 
the  voval.  Heneo  thqr  trate  aallad 'MMMoaanta' 
or  *  tdth-aoondera,*  Inaanraeii  as  tiiey  aoonded  witii 
the  vowel  but  not  alone.  The  term  '  consonant ' 
has,  however,  now  a  much  more  extended  meaning, 
and  the  alwve  p,  t,  k  are  distin^'ui^ll(^i  as  '  mutes. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  h,  d,  (f,  in  Ixn/,  Img,  have  voice- 
-toiindt*  of  their  own,  though  viy  brief  and  ini 
p<'rfect,  and  commence  and  tinisli  tlie  same  glides 
as  l>efore,  but  they  are  also  calletl  consonant**,  and 
are  distinguished  as  'sonants.'  Again  «,  »h,  in 
MuA,  have  distinct  hiasee  of  their  own,  which  can 
be  continued  any  length  of  time,  but  also  deter- 
mine glides  on  to  and  from  a,  and  are  still  called 
conaonantM,  Indng  distinguished  aa  'hiaaaii'  Simi- 
larly  (A  and  /,  in  thrt-f,  '  thief,'  are  hisses  and  deter- 
mine glides  on  to  and  fntm  ee.  Bnt  in  dhai  theev, 
'they  thieve,'  the  dft,  r  are  'bu/zes'  which  can 
aUo  l»e  continued  indefinitely,  hut  have  a  harsh, 
grating  sound,  and  when  iu  the  pause  (Imt  in>l 
otherwise)  easily  l<i«e  their  voice  and  end  in  hissiw, 
lis  hiz  ei:s,  'his  eyes.'  The  con.s<inants  nearest  to 
\-owels  are  the  so-called  '  licjuids '  — vi/..  the  two 
'  Haps,'  central  r  and  lateral  /,  and  the  three  nasals 
m,  »,  «f  in  rMTA^  lol  ing,  mm,  tun,  sung. 
These  are  so  very  vowel-like  that  they  can  be 
actually  sung  upon,  eapeoially  tlm  tuna  naaala 
whkh  produae '  Imma.* 

It  wooM  seem  to  be  an  ««qr  taak  to  diaoover  at 
leaat  all  the  fixed  sounds  or  positions  capable  of 
being  produce<I  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and  then, 
noting  each  by  a  synilK)!,  leave  the  glides  to  form 
their  connecticm.  But  it  is  not  so ;  and  bad  the 
invention  of  letters  litul  to  dej>en(l  iipnn  that  (lis 
covery,  we  should  still  have  lieen  illitfiHt<'.  Actu- 
ally signs  were  invented!  for  whole  \Minls,  ami  then 
used  for  the  sounds  with  which  they  conuneiiced. 
All  was  very  rough  and  rude,  and  the  characters 
chosen  ooala  not  nave  been  readily  altered,  even 
had  the  requisite  knowledge  existeci.  Hence  in  all 
languages,  and  notably  in  £ogliah  and  French, 
though  the  intention  of  writing  was  to  reeall  the 
sound,  the  word-eymbol  eonid  not  be  readily  ana- 
lysed into  repmentatives  of  the  comiKinent  sounds, 
till  it  came  to  pass  for  the  alstve  two  languages 
tliat  a  won!  seen  and  not  heard  could  not  l»e 
nttvred,  and  a  word  hear<l  ami  imt  seen  could  not 
l»e  written.  Hence  an»»e  in  niatiy  minds  the  idea 
of  re<'aating  orthogra|)by  by  strict  analysis  of  the 
sounds— i.e.  on  a  phonetic  fiaeis— and  to  print 
books  in  accordance  with  the  new  conception,  iu 
order  to  teach  reading,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
to  diUdren  and  foreigners.  These  attempta  are 
popularly  spoken  of  as  'phonetieB,'  bat  Umht  are 
only  a  practical  and  very  smali  branch  of  It,  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  furtlier.  ^  Sonie 
of  thfwe  alphaliet^i  are  adapted  for  the  scientifio 
expression  of  spt*«-<-h  sonmlB,  and  among  them  that 
here  printed  in  italic  letters  and  calleid  '  Gluesic,' 
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which  will  now  be  briefly  ttKolttitieci  atid  Uien  ooo- 
eidered  ttomewbat  in  deUuL  TIm  ovdituunr  siwUiiig 
is  invea  in  ramMi  l«tten,  ilie  Olowfe  beww  it  in 

SRORT  KIT  TO  aUMBIC 

1.  Long  ■tre«»i'<i  v.jwcU 

I'eiU,  bttit^  ha»,  boagfat^  bcN^  boot. 
h'tt,    badt,  6m**  kmtt    boa%  boot. 

With  vanishes—  Mt'-yi,  tMlk. 


2.  Short  stoMwd  vowebi — 
knit,     net,  giiMt, 

nif,        nH\  nnt\ 


nook. 


influence. 


fueL 
/eu-iL 


mi  fell  a  p. 

doe, 
do«', 


follow. 


cApe 

kai'p 


gai-p. 


vtft, 


this  tbeo, 


knot. 

8.  8bort  uustreesiHl  iroweU — 

merry,  pftrental, 

mfr^i,  pnrfirffi/, 

file,  foil,  foul^ 
/«A       /M,  /oulf 

5.  Aspirate — 

kai',  bi-haiT, 

9.  HntMudtoMmto— 

|iea  bee,  toe 
jwe*     6<«",  toa' 

7.  UMoni  Bnnw— 

vbejr  way,  feel 
wM'    wai',  fee'l 

teal       weal,     msh     rou^e,      hue  you. 
*u-l      MT^    nuk'   roo'th,    y&oo*  yoo*. 

8.  Flape— 

enr-rinK         henrint:,         gnll  itntgjtle. 
tfH-ryng-      het'ttrimg,     gul'  ttng'L 

KomIo— 

sum    chaatti,      pun     opeu,      bub;:  t.iinper. 
tim    /btu'm,     pun'    oapn,    tuny  kun^'gH. 

10^  OoMonNM  dipbthonga,  auno|jwd~ 

ditot         fetch.         j««t,  jndgai, 
Meil  jtt'tt  jtyv 

Obaervn  tint  long  voweb  udnr  th«  otaow  hnv* 

a  tomed  period  ( *)  after  them,  and  that  short 
vowels  nnaer  tlie  strem  have  a  turned  ueriod  after 
tln>  followiii}^  coiiiwnant.  Un8tres>«'il  Miort  voweU 
are  not  particularly  indicated  here,  otherwi»e  than 
by  tli«-  -tr<'Hx  U'\nf.  niarknd  on  MNnn  other  voiv«l, 
except  in  tiif  ca-w  of  iJ. 

The  al»ove  m-Iumiu-  Milllces  for  receivcil  Kiit;lish, 
bat  a  few  more  signs,  hereafter  aaai^ed,  are 
required  for  some  sounds  in  mwiTnd  Qoranui, 
Italian,  Hpanish,  and  French. 

The  diilerence  belvraen  conMnants  and  vowels 
is  only  one  of  degree.  Both  hnve  thoir  own  epecial 
nionnnoe  cnTitiee  tbnM|{h  wbieh  flntoe,  wliiHper, 
or  voice  can  paw>.  Bnt  the  vowel  cavities  are 
best  ailapted  to  allow  the  paoMigc  of  clear  sinootli 
voice,  capable  of  l^eing  sung  upon  with  a  gimd 
quality  fif  t(iiii».  and  the  consonants  are  more 
!ul)i|ite<i  for  111  ■  ■  or  that  peculiar  niivtnri'  nf 
tldtuH  imii  vcin  i-  kiiowii  ;lm  'bnrr*»^. '  The  '  wlii>|x'r ' 
Iiri)|»T  is  ;i  (iti<icili'  kiiicl  of  >minil  for  wliicli  ilif 
vocjil  <nrilH  are  not  hron^-lit  j»erfoetly  close,  but 
close  enoiiifh  to  allow  tho  extreme  eugps  of  the 
ootds  to  vibrate  aa  the  breatli  passeM,  so  that  a 
mixture  of  obstnieted  flatne  ana  imperfect  voice 
reniltiL  Let  any  one  MOBOonoe  tlie  above  k<y- 
wonb  in  lines  1  to  4  el  the  ahanrt  fcev  in  a  lend 
*slagB  whisper,'  Mid  he  will  •nfficientiv  tieixe  the 
effect,  which  nee^l  not  be  further  alludoci  to,  except 
U>  ilniw  iiitfiition  t<i  the  difTerenop  lM'tw«'i>n  whisper 
atiii  flatu.H,  for  tlio  last  of  wbicli  tin:-  '  ).;lottis,  or 
tiiriL'ii.'  '-.Ii,i.|n"l  'K't«'t'eti    tlic        ,1.1  conls, 

ia  an  widely  open  m  iHttwible,  and  the  tMuiitl  is  pro-  I 


duced  only  by  the  wind-rush.  The  reader  should 
trv  to  speak  line  1  of  thenhort  key  with  flutiis. 

The  snapes  of  the  resonaat  cuviiits  uf  the  muuiii 
snitable  tat  vowel-soands  have  been  analysed  by 
Mr  Melville  Bell  for  Us 'Visible  Speech 'into  nine 
kinds  fleeomUns  aa  the  back,  middle,  or  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  hign,  mid,  or  low,  reckoned  from  the 
lower  jfiw  to  tlic  palate,  the  mouth  iuo.'uli  r;i-'» 
being  wide  opcti,  atid  the  naiuil  p«us»a^eH  cIonci! 
Each  of  these  nine  can  be  modified  by  more  or  1. 
cbwinx  the  li|i8  (called  '  ronn»lin)i '),  doublinii;  tlie 
furiiifi  imiiiber.  Again,  ia<'h  lil  these  vigliteeit 
vowels  may  be  either  narmw  or  wide.  The  be><l 
pbonetist«  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  the  cau^e 
of  this  distinction,  bat  Its  reality  ih  certain,  and 
may  be  readily  perceived  by  eomparing  narrow 
bu-t  with  wide  oit.  namnr  iaH  with  wide  kft^ 
narrow  mmH  witb  broad  iMf*,  nanow  jmmi7  with 
wide  mtol-,  '  pnU. '  By  this  means  thlr^-^x  vowels 
are  obtained,  which  again  can  Ite  varied  in  different 
ways.  English  has  only  tweUf  (Hfren-nt  vowil^ 
unaer  the  stretm  as  shown  in  lines  I  jini]  '2,  ami  only 
four  need  notict'd  wlien  tinmrissfd  iik  slio«n  iii 
line  3.  But  this  is  a  lar^'o  luimiMr.  Oilier  lan- 
Kuages  have  generally  fcMci,  ami  tliis  makes 
English  M>  diiiicult  for  foreigners  to  ]irnnoanc«3.  A 
few  of  the  foreign  vowels,  however,  prpsent  similar 
diitienlto  to  Englishroen,  nmong  wiiidi  are  the 
foUowinif : 

ADDITIOITAL  VOWBIA 

ee  short,  as  ditttact  from  t  in  Pr.  (French)  and  It 
(Italian). 

m  long  ia  Fr«  terf,  'bMs;*  Oer.  (Qsnun)ffil|Mnarif'A4^ 

'f     -  »  » 


aa  short  in  Ger.  moan',  'Mann  ;'  It.  aan'noa,  'anno.' 
ah  long  and  short,  Pr.  pah,  '  pas,'  a  broad  aoand  between 

aa  and  au.  )>ut  not  tounded. 
ao  lonp  and  short  or  luiddlc  length,  between  txj  and 

Fr.  .  .1      '  uonl  ;"  (}>'r.  haoits,  'Holi.'    .Aliw  used  by 

older   K{>eakers  in  fiuglttb  as  mao  U ;   now  osoaU/ 

mau'ii,  '  more.' 
to  narrow  io  Pr.  jmo*,  'pea  ;*  0«r.  OtatH,  'Ooeth*^'  a 

narrow  a<  witboat  vaaish,tpolBea  witb  tbsUpataaadid 

ss  lor  00. 

ee  wide,  Fr.  voe%  *  veuve ;'  Qr.  Botk%  *  BBakob'  a  wido  «, 
spoken  with  tbs  Ups  ronndod  as  for  uo. 

ut  long  and  ihwt,  1^.  oo^,  'sff&t,'  net;  'hntte  Oer. 
ufbir,  *Uber,'  uep  ikyh,  'Qppig,'  a  broad  i  (or,  as  Dr 
Sweet  thinks,  a  narrow  «e),  with  lipe  ronnded  aa  for  oo. 

TUK  ruL'K  miRCH  HASAUL 

(K  M*  IB  ram',  'rin.'  an  attempt  t0-«y  0(  OT  «  wilh  tha 

BSisl  pasMges  folly  opea. 
«a»*  «f  oAw*  ia  «mw*  «r        'mn^*  sa  attempt  to  my 

4M erM  wUh  thenani  puso^s  fully  open, 
oon'  Oram*  in  hoa»*  or  ham',  'bon,'  an  attempt  to  aay 

oan  or  aon  with  tht  na-iiil  i>iissa^t-i<  fully  "jx/u. 
ooi'  or  km'  in  cakoen,  'aucon,'  au  attempt  to  say  oro  or 
UK  with  the  asiBi  pasMflsi  folly  I 


When  two  diflerent  vowels  glide  into  each  other 
they  forn«  a  diphlbonfr.  Line  4  of  the  short  key 
hIiow m  till-  four  iiriiiciiiKl  di]dithonj,'H  |iiirposely  noted 
hy  arliitrary  int»tt';iil  ol  .>y.Htem;itic  sit»n».  If  we 
«'i.sli(Nl  fo  rcpn'r-t'iit  tlteir  analysi-  we  >.lioiiIil  write 
fuyi,  /oyl,  Jinrl,  /</.-,  (7,  where  the  y  and  w  ate 
used  to  snow  very  '-lirirt  tuistrewMl  i,  and  uo,  which 
form  the  second  element  of  the  lirst  three,  the  first 
element  lieing  short  but  stre«we<l.  In  the  cases  of 
*  way,'  'know,'  and  similar  words,  especially  in  the 
pause,  it  is  vm  nsnal  in  the  aonth  «  England  to 
let  the  voice  ^ntie  ofT  to  a  y  and  w  sound  known 
as  the  '  vanUh  ;'  but  then  the  first  element  is  long, 
a>  ir<iri/.  noii'tt.  There  are,  liowever,  a  nnm1>er  of 
'  mtiriuur  diphthongs '  wlu-re  the  sei-ond  element  is 
tin-  murmur  tl,  into  wliieh  the  tlaji  i  li  -.m  rates 
(in  London,  not  in  Scotland ),  t»  shown  fur  il 
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in  line  8  of  the  hhorl  kqr»  or  in  the  four  xunaX 
cues — ee'd  ort  d,  'ear;*  e'tf  *air;'ao*d  or  at/'tl, 
*ow,'  poo'H  or  vHu-tJ,  'poor.'  The  r,  however, 
ravivasu  «  vowelloUows,  Aec-a,  hee-arinf, ' h«Ar, 
bMniBg;*  jMO*i»  pao'UHmgt  'pour,  pouniig;'  or 
ftm'%  pamyiitgt  num  aomiiioiilv  in  London. 

Tba  mode  in  which  a  ▼oml  begini  to  Mond  is 
called  a  '  glottid,'  because  it  depends  upon  the 
opening;  of  the  glottifi.  If  the  vocal  oorae  ate 
unite  chute  and  ready  to  act,  as  they  »hoahl  always 
l«>  in  sinjfinfi,  the  vowel-wiund  c«iiiiiit'nce«  itiuue- 
ii  it'  1\  on  tli<'  lireath  remching  the  larvnx,  hikI  tliiH 
i>  calleil  the  '  i  lmr '  Kh)tti<l.  If  the  cloHurt'  of  tlie 
■;lotti«  Ik*  exaij<ierate<l,  that  tho  \  (>\vi>l  coiiioh  out 
with  a  kind  of  explw«i<>n,  the  re»ult  is  the  'catcii' 
L'lottid,  written  ( ;)  in  discuHMinns.  Thin  in  common 
before  all  voweln  lieginning  words  or  oonipoand 
Mits  of  wonln  in  Gemuui,  M  AMV>»tf«  ;mr;iffibiiOHff, 
'eine  Erinnemng.' 

On  the  other  mad,  if  tlie  glottis  is  not  qnite 
closed  at  first,  bnt  doseB  ^rradnally  ao  the  hreath 

Itft.'wf*,  we  have  fimt  a  slighi  esciipe  of  tIattiH, 
ollowed  hy  a  sli<;ht  whisper,  and  then  hy  the 
vowel  itself.  TIum  forms  the  'gradaal'  glottid, 
which  is  not  nncomnum,  especially  in  pawing  from 
a  liiw  to  a  vowel,  as  in  aee;  and  even  from  a  ninte 
to  a  Towttl,  to  distingiiish  man  deariy  mates  from 


sananta,  as  fn  from  >tfi\  Am  a  jit-iicral  rule  none 
of  these  thrtn;  glottids  need  lie  marked,  though  the 
'  gradual '  may  lie  distinguished  in  phonetic  dix- 
cossiona  hy  (°),  as  pre,p'ta.  Asimilar  ciTect  calh^l 
the  *reooli'oocan9  after  mates  in  the  pauHC,  and 
may  be  written  in  the  same  way  in  duciusinns; 
oompare  pop*'  with  nop'gun,  not  pop'-guit.  An 
exa^^ration  of  this  (  )  often  occnrs  in  the  so-called 
*  aspirate'  or  'rongh  hreathing,' which  essentially 
cniiKi»t«  of  a  ji  ikr  d  emission  of  hreath,  whi-thcr 
voice  <)r  tlatUM,  and  tlie  exertion  of  jerking  oiit  a 
vowel  often  introduces  a  strimg  flatus  thrnujih  the 
vowel  position,  lioth  are  re|iresente»l  by  h  (or, 
wluMi  nut  initi.'il.  to  jirevent  confusinii,  )iy  A),  but 
in  discus-siuHH  the  latter  may  he  represente*!  hy  h°, 
a»  hot,  h''ot. 

The  c<m8onantii  which  have  i>neition8  that  padu- 
all^'  diminish  in  the  power  of  allowing  distinct 
voice  to  pass  from  tbe  nasal  liquids,  aa  m,  through 
the  lateral  liquid  i,  the  Hap  r,  the  rasns,  as  «,  and 

hijutes,  as  «,  to  the  sonants,  as  d,  and  the  mntes,  as 
t>,  may  be  arranged  either  ax  in  the  short  key  or 
oy  the  parts  of  the  vocal  organs  which  form  the 
p«ui»age  (putting,',  however,  the  unites  first  as  most 
marked  hy  alisohite  (-tojipage  of  voice)  a»  in  the 
table,  where  capitals  refer  to  the  short  key,  and 
thA  other  Ifltfeen  §n  axplaiBied  aflerwanis. 


TABU  or  comoHAim. 


llM. 


Huuud. 
1 


rut 
s 


with 


Ttarooi  Ttr. 


WlUi 
T«»Ul. 


Wllh 
Gum 


-  rwt  ■ 
7 


TomuB  Vro. 


with 


with 


With 
Back 

10 


ToMOB  Back. 


With 
Hud 

11 


18 


lii. 
Iv. 

r. 

vi. 


vii. 
TJii. 


ORAL 

COSCTACW 

tiotiatit 

Hnuns 
Crntnil  flzcd 

V..lr..,| 

<VntnU  fl«pued 
Voiosd 

&TIIAITB 

iMtenl 
Trrnmloaa 
Klatcil 
Voiced 


P 
B 


WH 
W 


r 

t' 


Til 

nil 


I" 

r 

<f 

D 

«*■ 

zK 

R 

SH 
ZH 


YB 
Y 


i/v' 


Ik 

I 


K 

a 


kk 

'Tk 

•r 


kte' 
kvh 


ii. 
I. 


NASAL 

V.Jlr,.! 


S 


.v; 


ADDITIONAL  C0M8ONAMT8. 

OoLt.  y ,  r-  are  /. »  witbss*  tse^lng  ths  tesCfc,  and  oTthise 

if  k  tbc  rrgiiUr  Ofnnaa  '  w.*  Both  occur  in  miKlrm  QrT<ek  and 
Bonnrtan. 

Oh.  5.  f  d\  r,  n'  are  th*  oooimon  oontlni'iital  fonn*  of  our 
t4,l,  »,  the  tip  of  the  tiiiig<i>'  being  brooglit  moD-  forward,  no  as 
to  lie  fully  aK^tiot  tlic  gum*.  Tli«  flrat  ti»o  occur  (ilalvc-tally 
«onirtirat«  before  r.  twt  are  not  received.  Tliry  iin^t  n»t  be 
dittinKDUbed  fWrni  I  d,  (.  «.  «I0*^  In  dliHm«aimiii. 

C«l.  ti.  tk'  tk'  mre  tk  tk  prooouneed  witlnmt  tlir  hullowst  tiM 
lock  of  ttie  tonfnie,  whien  U  more  til  till-  rr.i«miiit>ii.  Bsttho 
UlabDction  nwd  not  be  made  oaoepl  in  dlncuMion*. 

fli  HA  are  the  listed  TOtaeleaa  Ibnas  of  L  The  lint  eeous 
ttnOateraUy  in  the  Wcbh  '  11.'  and  the  lstt«  dbdsdany  te  Bug- 
ll»h  for  Initial  •  kn "  In  '  know.' 

CoL  8.  l^,  ity*  arp  attemiit."!  to  pmnonnee  (  and  n  at  the  aanie 
fimc  an  y.  and  hcnr*  art"  dllTprcnt  fri>ni  Jy,  nyin  mitvin.  minyuH, 
iimU)  11  million.'  nhtTi-  tlir  v  fullMwa.  Tht'y  occur  an  'k',  k""  ' 
:!i  Italian  '  titilU;  aexno,'  frt  ly'ua,  tai'nfoa,  and  tt|ianUh  'U,  n.' 
The  ly*.  althuugh  atUl  written  ••  •  Ul '  in  FMnd^  has  o(  tots  been 
replaced  In  Kpeeck  bjT  aimple  f ,  tmt  s/  remslM  ss  <Rn  ;*  Uioa, 
'jillon.  <i)rn»T,'  titfoam',  »in>i'ni. 

Col.  10.  ky .  t/ m  atteni|it.-«  to  utt.T  i,  i?  at  llip  Mini.-  tun? 
aa  y,  and  iiaed  to  be  beard  (inay  ittill  occaalonally  U-  )i<-ani ),  a« 
ia  'cart  fcnard,'  ky'oa't  m/aa'd,  and  dmllar  word*. 

t/k,  nTk  are  the  biased  sad  bused  forms  of  ty,  jnr'  in  Oi>r- 
man  ttt  kt'h  mjHfki,  'stooh  risn;'  botfty'*  ffk  era  eonsidand 
by  •nine(eTen  QwaM) plwMMts  ss  the  sasw  Bsvfe,y;  flraa, 

<■  il.  11.  ill,  'jh  ar<'  ttif  hsus.'il  itnl  in/.-fl  furiiis  of  m 
Cennau  laakk'u  taa'tki,  'aaciie  aa^fe,'  and  kh  occur*  alao  In  1 


Hcotlaitd.    It  li  tbe  Spsnlah  *J,'  •omcUmes  'x'  or  'g,'  before 
•  e,  i  •  aa  nkko,  kmUmit,  JktarA  'Mi*.  «itaotib jdbQste). 
•rk.  'r  are  flaps  made  with  the  avals  hiihM  ar  ths  tip  ut 

the  tonKUe  ;  'r  la  roiiinnxi  in  WllIlhlMlHflSBlli  IB  Bfltlk  FtSliea, 
and  in  nortli  aennany.  wliers  slss  *rk  It  ftnmd  In  tills  |MSS,  IS 

in  'Hky'h  ri'rk,  '  rich'trr  • 

TjiI.  12.  Air',  jfir'arlw  fniiii  an  attciiipt  touttrr  ir  at  the  name 
time  aa  k,  g,  au<l  kv'k,  gv'k  are  tbc  corrcapoudiug  hiaa  and 
baa  la  Osnuu  fammti^k'iM',  faarngt^k-im',  'tsaehsB,  tsagan.' 

This  table  is  of  course  very  incomplete,  hut  it 
will  serve  as  a  framework  for  intro<nieing  other 
consonantal  i«oan<ls.  The  gliiie»«  of  all  thene  con- 
sonants to  anil  from  all  the  vowels  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  aetoal  wwds,  Imt  oannot  be 
considered  here. 

S|K»ech  consists  of  sentences,  and  it  is  only  hy 
careful  analysis  that  these  are  .HepanittMl  into 
words,  syllahleH,  glides,  and  fixeil  sound.^,  h>  ihut 
the  letters  which  represent  the  last  only,  anil  have 
here  l>een  tieated  fits*,  are  detarmined  with  much 
difficulty  among  tiie  mass  of  smod  Iward.  Any 
one  wiio  attem^  to  write  an  nnknown  language 
from  pure  dictation,  without  seeing  its  usual  writing 
(if  it  have  one),  will  feel  this  immediately.  And 
frotii  this  riia~>s  of  sound  to  disentangle  the  words, 
1  as  they  are  usually  separated,  is  still  more  dilhcult. 
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An  fittoiiipt  lias  \}eim  miiili-  liv  Dr  Sw««ifar BoclUh 
[Elfiiifiitiirhiirk  dcjt  qfsin  nrhi  III  n  Kngtitch,  L«"ip.  i 
1H80,  ftiid  Primfr  of  t>iH>h  H  Kn'/Nx/i ,  Oxfonl,  1890),  i 
and  by  M.  Paul  Pii«sy  for  Frenrli  ( Sons  tiu 
Franrais  and  Lr  Frfim^ai*  pnrlf,  l>oth  1889),  to 
write  exactly  what  i»  M>i>ken,  dividing  the  word", 
or  aometinieH  only  dividing  the  breath-Kroup«,  and 
»  atndy  of  thew  book*  wul  show  the  difficiilU'  of 
the  wMmu  2%e  Exiitiug  Phomology  of  Eng- 
lish JHaUeU  (1888),  bv  the  bte  Dr  Ellu,  tlie 
writer  of  thia  article,  abowa  an  attempt  to  write 
all  En^rlish  dialectic,  practically  previously  un- 
wrilt«'ii.  find  inewtly  from  pun'  dictation,  ana  very 
ilill'u'ult  it  found,  the  aiiilialx'i  lirrc  ;,'ivfn  Iteing 
i|iut«i  in^iilhricnt  for  tlie  puriMisf.  For  a  fnllor 
ftccmint  of  phonetics,  referenc*-  inav  )w>  n»a<li-  tn  iiis 
Sjiftch  in  S'mff  (1878),  in  whicli  tlii^<  filjilialx't 
Lh  u»e<l.  See  aW*  the  i\iticl<-<  in  work  on 
Alphabet,  Gkimm's  Law,  Li-rrrERs,  Shorthand, 
VisiiiLK  Sfbsch,  Voicr. 

To  abow  the  oatnra  of  phonetic  writing,  thia 
rapid  akeleh  of  tiie  raUeet  may  be  concluded  with 
a  roogh  attempt  to  wme  ramved  Eosliah  in  the 
educated  oolloqoial  form  need  in  Lobooo  (not  in 
Seottond). 

Etina'mpl  iir  Foanrfik  .Syw/'inj/. 

Aifii/fDi  ilhi),  ri  mrh'fj'il,  dhi'it  tlhut'  neu'-l/rWncK 
fir  i>ici4  Jiin  jfz  ffii'vrit  irwjfl  hfi  n,  iciV/i  ir  r/rtMi'inf} 
ni'H-dhS  fyMi  tt  uiit-fnit  -frum  ilhii  nnu  th  \n»'t  iir- 
dhU  gaa'dn,  mutlbifii/tii  nifzJi  Gr  ijlmii  t  tif-rfift, 
au-tno'Hr,  in-Unykth  (ll-ilaii/,  lin/e*'  »un»  miihap'- 
12  Hiu-rinff  aur  it  &s  iud  nli  lo'H-iU  eu'tAoM  veitSt 
/Br  «'-•*  kt'ir/uoli  abtu'vd-iu  rnt'f  t»  itk'kret* 
tfltn-vtft  dkU  mmntk^  Ai»-iMa1<d-t<  down  ak'ewtUi 
o»«fA-ala»%  ia-f>Hioa*it  ft  -  *i  •  dfciptHtrrtfaat  noa- 
iv-irjm'iMM.  hmetiitf  WHUb  dlw'irMv-*  drnTpMnOi 
Unoi  ing  intHvOl  Hv-kna'ld,  p&iknmg 

In  ordinary  orthography, 

Bnrople  of  Phonetic  Spelling. 

Ah  I  fotbar,  I  am  aora,  that  that  new  bnuioh  of  oor 
Qeorga'i  iavwnita  woadfaiB%  whidi  ia  ftowiag  near  the 
post  not  hr  firam  the  aarth  vail  «f  the  gudaa,  meat  he 

•afe  to  meaaare  aboat  two  feet,  or  more,  in  leoKth  to-day, 
unleaa  some  mishap  ia  oeonrring  or  it  hu  middenly  lo«t 
it«  UHunl  vital  enerj^'v  ;  fnr  I  have  carefully  observed  iU 
r«t«  of  increase  every  wtt'k  this  month,  and  noteii  it 
down  accurately  on  your  slate,  and  1  know  it  haa  experi- 
aooed  no  varijAion,  barring  onoe,  daring  a  deapemtely 
•■Mylnt  Imarval  of  eold,  ponriag  laia. 

PboIIOgraph«  ^n  instniment  for  mechanically 
recording  and  reproducing  articulate  human  Hpeech, 
w)ng,  iVc.  The  phonograph  wjik  c«pTiiftii  I'^'i  i:,  rs 
iiivpiitcii  }>y  Mr  T.  A.  Kdi^on  «•»  J  »  Lippiaoou 
(n.  V.)  ui  tho  spring  of  1H77,  at  his 
.Nicnlo  I'firk  Lalxiratory,  New  Jersey,  and  came 
into  e.\i!<tence  as  the  result  of  one  of  the  many 
lines  of  experiment  he  was  then  engaged  upon. 
Following  up  some  of  his  telegraphic  inventiona, 
he  had  developed  a  machine,  wliich  by  r^aon  of 
tiie  indentations  made  on  paper,  would  transfer 
n  nMMage  in  Mone  characters  from  one  circuit 
to  another  antomatically.  through  the  iigency  of 
n  tneing-point  connwted  with  a  circuit-closing 
device.  Upon  revolving  with  rapidity  the  cylin- 
der that  carried  the  indcntci  or  rriilMj--.*'*!  paper 
Mr  Kclisiiri  fuund  that  the  indentutioiis  could  l>e 
reiircMiuced  with  immense  rapidity  tiironj^h  the 
vitiralioii  of  the  tracing-point.  He  at  once 
saw  that  he  could  vibrato  a  diaphragm  by  the 
sound -waveM  of  the  voice,  and,  by  means  of  a 
■tyhiH  attached  to  tilt  aa|>hragm,  make  them 
reo(»d  themselvea  upon  an  unpreaaible  substance 
placed  on  the  revolving  tq^inder.  The  record  being 
made  thm,  the  diaphnwni  would,  when  the  stylos 
again  tnuwaed  tlie  cynnder,  be  thniwn  into  iho 
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same  vihrations  Jts  l»eft»re,  and  the  actuid  repro- 
duction of  Innnan  «peM-h.  or  any  other  sound, 
I  would  lie  the  roult.  The  invention  thought  out 
in  this  manner  wa.H  at  once  tried,  with  parafiiJied 
pajier  as  the  receiving  material,  and  afterwards 
with  tinfoil,  the  experiment  proving  a  remarlMble 
success,  despite  the  crudity  of  the  apparatOB.  In 
1878  Mr  Eoiaon  made  a  number  of  phonographs, 
which  were  oxhililted  la  America  and  Europe,  and 
attracted  nnivecaal  attention.  The  records  were 
made  in  theee  on  aoft  tinfoil  aheets  fastened  around 
metal  cj'linden*.  For  a  while  Mr  Edi.>*on  wa.s  com 
pelled  to  susj^H'tid  work  fni  thi.'»  invention,  but  mxju 
returned  to  it  Hn<l  worked  out  the  inin  hirie  as  it 
exists  practically  to  .lay.  It  (x^Miiiies  aUjut  the 
same  space  lus  a  luunl  >ewin;,'  niacnine.  A  light 
tube  of  wa.x  to  slide  <m  and  off  the  cylinder  is  suV)- 
stituted  for  the  tinfoil,  which  had  lieen  wrappe«i 
around,  and  the  indeottng  stylus  is  replaced  by  a 
minute  engraving  point.  iJnaer  the  varyioK  press- 
ure of  the  aonna-waven,  this  point  or  Icnue  cuts 
into  the  tnlM  alniOBt  imperceptibly,  the  wax  chiselled 
sway  wrealiiiiis  off  in  veny  6m»  afdrala  before  tho 
edge  of  the  Intte  blade,  the  cylinder  traveis 
under  it.  Each  cylinder  will  receive  about  a 
thousand  words.  In  the  improve<i  machine  Mr 
Kdison  at  first  employeil  two  diaphragms  in 
'spectjicle'  form,  one  to  receive  and  the  other  to 
rejinMluce;  but  he  has  since  comlniied  these  in  a 
single  eflicient  attachment.  The  wax  cylinders 
can  be  u-netl  several  hundred  times,  the  machine 
Wing  fitted  with  a  small  paring  tool  which  will 
shave  off  the  record  previously  made,  leaving  a 
smooth  new  surface.  The  machine  has  also  l^n 
Bupplemented  by  the  inventor  with  an  ingenious 
little  eleetrie  motor  with  deliealo  govening 
roechanisni,  eo  that  the  nhonoRmph  can  bck  oper- 
ated at  any  cboeeD  rate  el  speed,  uniformly.  This 
motor  dertvee  its  energising  current  either  from  an 
Bdiaon  I>Hlande  nriniary  battevy,  ft  HongO  b«tl«y, 
oral)  electric-light  circuit. 

The  new  an<l  jwrfected  Edison  phtmograph  has 
already  gone  into  verj*  general  use,  and  seve-ral 
thou.sands  are  distributed  in  .■\merican  busine-ss 
oflices,  where  they  facilitate  correspondence  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  They  are  also  empikjwl  by 
stenographers  as  a  help  in  the  tnHMliption  of 
their  .'shorthand   notes.    Heretolon  thwe  notes 

have  been  alowly  dictated  to  MBannonBes,  hut 
they  are  now  fraqnently  read  off  to  a  phonograph, 
anclthen  written  ontal  leisure.   The  phonograph 
I  is,  however,  being  need  for  direct  stenograph 

work,  and  it  reporteil  verhatim  40,000  woms 
of  discussion  at  one  convention  liehl  in  1890,  the 
words  iMMng  quietly  repeat<»d  into  tlie  nmcliine  by 
the  reporter  as  quickly  as  they  were  uttereil  by 
the  \  lulls  speakers.  A  hu^'c  munUer  of  ni.ii  liines 
are  ui  use  by  actors,  clergymen,  musicians,  reciters, 
and  others,  to  improve  their  elocution  and  singing. 
.'\utoinatic  phonojmiphs  are  also  to  be  found  in 
many  places  of  public  resort,  equipped  with  musical 
or  elocntionaix  eylinden,  whioh  eaa  be  lieard  upon 
the  inaertion  off  a  mall  coin  t  and  mlBfartore  phono- 
graphs have  been  npplie<l  to  dolls  and  tojrs.  The 
value  of  the  phonograph  in  the  preeer^'ation  of 
dying  languages  has  iH'en  i>erceived  t<M>,  nnii  n-cords 
have  already  lieen  WH'ure«l  of  the  KjH>«fh,  songs, 
war  cries,  and  folklore  of  American  tnlie-^  now 
heconiiiig  evtinct.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
several  vnii  ,•  records  remain  of  <iistniguishe<i  men, 
who  'being  dead  yet  s|K'ak.'  Their  tones  can  now 
Ih«  renewra  at  will,  ami  their  very  utterances, 
faitlifol  in  accent  and  individuality,  can  be  heanl 
again  and  again  through  all  time. 

Impmyvements  are  being  made  in  the  wboleaalo 
reprodnetioo  of  phonograpnic  cylinders,  bv  electro- 
typing  and  other  processes ;  and  the  macnine.  in  a 
more  or  leas  modined  form,  is  being  introduced  as  a 
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means  of  furniiihiii|r  a  raoord  of  ctjinninnieatiuna 
tbroagh  the  telephone.  Phonographic  docks, 
books,  and  other  devices  have  alB«i  Iteen  invented  by 
\fr  EdisoOt  whose  discovery  is  evidently  of  agenerw 
nature^  opening  up  a  large  and  entirely  new  fiold 
in  the  art«  and  M'iences.    Se«  alMi  TELEPHOltl. 

Phonosrapby*  See  Siiukthanu. 
PkoBoUte.  Sea  CLimtSTOiiB. 

Phorminm.  Sec  Fi.\x  (New  Zkaland). 

Pliosptaatea*  See  Puosphokus,  Mani  rk. 

Fhosphalic  Mattnil.  in  Medicine,  desi^- 
nates  the  c«>ndition  in  which  there  v  a  tendeocgr  u 

the  Urine  (q.v.)  to  depoett  white  gravel. 

Phosphorescence,  strictly  ti|M-(iking.  tlie 
term  is  applied  to  the  phenomenon,  «\hitiiu>d  hv 
certain  bmlles,  of  remaining  luminouH  in  the  dark 
for  some  time  after  being  expoeed  to  a  strong  light. 
Oertain  preparntionR,  such  as  caldam  sulphide 
(i»ee  LUMlNoi's  Paint),  imhirated  limeetoiie^&e., 
poMiem  this  |>r()^>erty  in  a  very  high  degree,  with 
the  great  majority  of  pbosphoresoeiit  Iwdies,  how- 
ever, the  duration  of  the  phennnieiinn  i»  very 
short,  rarely  niort-  tli;LTi  ;i  Hinnll  frartioii  <if  a  Heconcl. 
Becquerel,  who  stmlit'il  this  (jlieiioiiiciioti  willi  great 
care,  iiivi>iite<i  n  vltv  in^'»'iu<iu^  iii-.t  ruiufnt  for  tlie 
parpo?**',  rulled  a  phnsjihoriisriijn'.  The  ImhIv  to  t>e 
tested  in  placed  in  a  .ninall  ilniin,  winch  hiu*  an 
Opening  at  each  end.  In  this  drum  there  revolve 
two  discs,  mounted  on  the  same  axle,  and  pierced 
svmnietric^ly  with  the  same  nomher  of  holes, 
they  are  so  adjusted  that  when  %  hole  hi  eoe  disc 
iaopaooito  to  tbe  hole  in  the  eoweqwmling  end  of 
tiie  anuB  the  eeoond  diae  deaea  the  hole  ai  ito  end 
of  the  dram,  and  vice  vertd.  Light  is  admitted  by 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  drum  so  as  to  fall  on  the 
object,  and  it  i^  cxarnined  through  the  other  hole. 
It  is  obviouN  that,  when  the  rli«c»  are  made  t« 
revolve,  the  ohject  is  alternately  exposetl  to  light 
and  pre*«ente<l  to  the  eye.  Hy  a  train  of  nmltiiilv- 
ing  wheels,  these  alt^'rnations  iniiy  Ik-  iiirulc  to  huc- 
eeed  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  olwerver  pleases, 
and  thoa  the  object  is  presented  in  the  dark  to  his 
eye  aa  aooD  after  ito  eziKWore  to  light  iv  may  be 
desired.  AhMMfc  ell  hoaiaa  ere  found  to  )je  phos- 
phorsMsent;  f(Nriaateaee,aanekindaol  pink  nibiee 
when  exposed  to  aonahlae  te  thb  appeimtas  appear 
to  glow  like  live  coals  in  the  dark.  When  phos- 
phoresoenoe  is  continuous,  Iradies  receiving  light 
and  giving  off  railintioM  of  a  lower  refrangibilily, 
we  have  the  phenomcaon  observe*!  hy  Hrewster  atiti 
Hcr-chc!  in  ijuitiine  ami  cci  tuiu  crystals  of  tlunr 
fjiar,  mill  tlienoe  callcil  /'/)<'.;■  vrcH/f.  The  green 
culiniriri;;  iimttcr  of  IcavctJ.  :i  lit'coctidn  of  th>'  hark 
i>f  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  common  ra/Kuy  girtss 
I  coloured  with  oxide  of  uranium)  are  iMidies  whicli 
exhibit  this  phenontenon  ver>*  well.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  methiHi  of  studying  the  phenonienoii 
is  to  receive  in  m  d«rltened  ro<>ni  the  solar  Spectrum 
(q.v.)oa  ftaheefe  of  white  paper,  and  to  paaa  over 
toe  coloared  spaces  a  brash  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  sulphuric  acid.  No 
change  in  nroduceil  on  the  le^s  refrangible  niyn, 
hut  in  tiio  olue  and  iniligo  spjioes  a  jitrange  cliange 
I'f  coluur  is  at  onee  aii|iatciit  where  the  liquid  has 
\)*^^•n  spread.  This  apjs'ars  more  stnmgly  in  the 
violet,  and  vividlv  in  the  spaces  Iteyond  the  violet, 
where  rays  fall  wliich  excite  no  luminous  sensation 
in  the  eye.  By  tide  experiment  the  visible  length 
of  the  spectrum  niaar  easily  he  doubled.  By  using 
the  electric  lifht^  traldi  is  peculiarly  rich  in  these 
fauhlj-ieCrMi^biW  mys,  a  prism  of' quarts,  which 
aflowB  then  to  poH  very  freely,  and  varioaa  flnofva- 
cent  substances.  Stokes'  has  ootained  spectra  six  or 
eight  time*  as  long  as  those  otherwise  visible.  The 
characteristic  of  all  these  rays  is  that  they  are  lata 
refrangible  than  those  fruoi  which  tliey  are  pro- 


duced. The  entile  jjhenoinenon  in,  as  Stokes  fiPNt 
showed,  identical  in  principle  with  Leslie's  photo- 
meter, in  which  light  was  measured  when  change*! 
into  tieat  by  absorption  in  the  coloured  glass,  of 
whioh  one  of  the  oulhs  of  his  diU'erential  ther- 
mometer was  formed.  Ordinary  phosphonu  ( from 
which  the  pbenoroenon  took  ito  name)  becomes 
lominouB  in  the  dark  by  slight  friction ;  whence 
the  common  trick  of  drawing  selMumioona  figures 
on  doors  luul  walls  with  a  stick  of  phoephorva*  or 
an  oniinary  lucifer  match  wett«l. 

I'Ho.sl'HOKESCKNCK  IN  l>i,i;\NIC  BeINGS.— The 
eMiis».ion  of  light  by  inincriiU  after  insulation  and 
the  eognat*"  plienonieita  of  luniiiii»ity  on  ln-atiiig, 
friction,  cleavage,  crystallisjition,  \c.  are  of  quite 
different  nature  from  the  prcslnction  of  light  by 
organisms,  thespecial  subject  to  which  we  now  turn. 

Luimitmn'tff  VHt  to  Pmr^/aetion  or  to  Disease.  - 
The  fact  that  many  organic  snlistances  (especially 
fish)  become  lumuous  when  decaying  baa  long 
been  known,  end  hea  often  been  erronecMudj  ad- 
dnoed  aa  the  chief  canae  of  the  pho^phoreaeenee  of 
the  sea.  It  is  only  quite  recently  tluit  the  dis- 
covcrj-  of  luminous  iMicilli  has  rendered  possible 
any  general  explanation  of  thene  facts,  and  even 
vet  its  wide  a])pUcability  remains  to  !«■  proved, 
'riiey  have  l>een  shown  to  exint  in  several  instances 
which  will  be  mentione*!  below,  luid  the  constant 
association  of  these  low  fonns  of  life  with  putrefac- 
tive processes  at  once  suggests  the  hypotlieeis  Uiat 
luminosity  under  such  circumstaaeH  nay  he  due 
to  their  presence.  Perhaps  tliev  may  also  aeoonnt 
for  the  few  instances  in  wnich  the  human  body  haa 
bean  reeorded  as  phosphorescent  during  Ufa. 

Lvmimnty  of  Healthy  Living  Organum»,'-\\) 
In  the  vfgtSahle  kingdom  the  instances  of  tlie 
occurrence  of  this  property  are  bnt  few,  and  the 
majority  of  these  belong  to  the  algic  ami  fungi,  the 
bacilli  or  l»acteria  alstve  mentioneil  l>einK  referable 
to  the  former.  Most  of  tlu'  liui^'i  arc  Hy tiicnoiiiy- 
celes  ( ylyrtnriM,  Hj)p. ) :  in  soini'  i  ;i>c.s  the  mycelium 
(root  like  threoils)  give--  imt  iln  light;  in  others, 
as  in  /!.  olmrim,  not  unconjiaon  at  the  roots  of 
olive  tre(>s,  it  is  the  under  surface  of  the  mushroom- 
like  head.  The  light  is  only  seen  while  growth  is 
pragmeing:  it  ceases  so  soon  as  the  ningus  is 
matnre.  A  rooas  {Sehutottega  otmundiMeea),  some 
graasea,  •  Euphorbia  {E.  photphona),  a  lily 
(Lilium  bulbijantm  ),  a  poppy  (Papaver  orienUUe), 
and  a  nasturtium  (  Trofi'ioium  maj'tu)  have  all 
l>een  reconle<i  hh  luminous.  The  lost  instance  is 
worthy  of  note  as  having  lH;en  observe*!  by  the 
•hiughter  of  Linnn'us  in  1762. 

Ci)  In  the  itnimal  worhl  there  is  not  one  of  the 
larger  groni)s,  up  to  ami  incluiling  the  fishes,  which 
does  notaiionl  somegoisl  e.\ani;<!es  of  this  pheno- 
menon. A  complete  list  of  (Id  •  wovld  he  outside 
the  scope  of  sncn  an  article  a.-s  the  preeent;  it  must 
suMice  to  mention  some  of  the  best  instances  in 
each  class,  indicating  biieQy  the  nature  of  the 
photogenic  nwehantam.  Among  the  Protoion  the 
small  spheroidal  Noetilvea  miliaris  is  |>erhaps  the 
most  widely  spread  instance  of  this  property,  this 
organism,  or  othere  allied  to  it,  abounding  at  cer- 
tain time;*  around  the  coasts  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  The  light  is  emitted  from  the  general 
protoplasm  of  the  IsMiy  ;  a  pocket  leu-'  shows  some 
points  t<»  Iw  hri;,'htcr  than  others,  wliilsi  a  hi^'lici 
magnifying  power  shows  these  to  Is-  really  grouiis 
of  smaller  points,  just  as  a  nebula  is  gradually 
rescdved  into  stars  bv  increasing  powers  of  the  tele- 
scope. On  the  higfi  seas  Noctuuca  seems  to  Ite 
replaced  by  apedes  of  Pyrocystis,  one  of  the  dia- 
eoverlee  of  the  CkaUenffer  ex|«dition ;  these  may 
possibly,  however,  be  stages  in  the  liJFe-biBtory  of 
very  similar  forms.  Among  the  Porifera  (spimges) 
the  only  recordeil  luminmi-*  form  is  the  larva  of  a 
species  of  Keniera.    The  poverty  of  this  class  is, 
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l)o\vf>ver,  more  than  compensated  by  the  wcaltli  of 
tlje  C'uelenterata.  The  common  nydroui  colony 
obelia  ^eniculuta,  often  growing  upon  the  froniU 
1)1  Laminaria  ( t«ea-tangle ),  is  a  fantiliar  instance. 
Niinierons  Me<InfUK  ( jellv-fiBhes)  must  l>e  added  to 
the  list ;  amd  here  ttm  lighi  is  vMioiu^  emitted  in 
diflerant «peeiM :  (a)  frwD  th*  whole  rarface {6) 
from  tho  marginal  e<M|mBd«a;  M  froM  the  radial 
canals  -.{tf)  from  the  ovariea.  Mmetimea  Ae  aame 
uenns  includes  1»)th  luminouH  and  non-luminous 
t'jrnis.  Mofrt  IV'iinatuHdft'  (i»ea-pen»»)  furnish  in- 
stances of  the  possession  tit  tliis  |iruiHMty  ;  !*uoli  are 
tlie  lonfj,  reed-likf  l''uiiiciilitia  fuund  in  Locli  Turri- 
iliiii  (KosH  shire)  .■uiil  <ui  other  itartA  of  the  Scottish 
coast,  and  i'ennatulii,  tlu*  annject  of  classic  re- 
searches )>y  Panceri,  w  ht-i-e  the  liuht  emanates  from 
eight  bantls  or  tracts  of  speciallv  modilied  tissue 
situates]  in  the  wall  of  the  stomacfi.  Alcyonarians, 
Siplionophoras.  tmd  Ctenophores  also  fumiah  oon- 
tnbatioaii  to  the  Uat ;  ainongst  these  last  the  mall 
ovoU  j«Uy  Hero€  w«a  aliowii  hy  AJlmaa  not  to 
give  OQt  its  light  untfl  it  had  reoiained  for  wme 
tinie  in  the  dark. 

A  few  species  of  Opiiinroids  (brittle  stars)  and 
the  deej)  sea  t^teroid  Odinia  eonstitnte  the  only 
known  inttl&aces  of  luminosity  ainon^'  tlif  Eohino- 
derniata,  but  the  worms  fiiniisli  a  lar,  ;  niiiv. 
More  than  one  case  has  lieen  noticed  am  mi;;  eai  tli- 
>vorra8,  the  most  complete  description  Itfing  due  to 
I'Fofeasor  (Uard.  This  worm  ( Photodrilus)  is  1^  to 
S  inehea  long,  and  the  luminous  material  is  due  to 
a  a^iea  of  gbinda  opening  into  the  (»s4ipliagiw.  In 
theae  fonaa  the  Ininiiiaaity  ceasea  immediately 
after  sexual  oongreaa.  Amenir  the  narine  Clueto- 
p<H]a  the  power leaidea in  thedomal  actUes  (elytra) 
of  the  Polynoida>,  the  tentacles,  dorsal  tulwrcles, 
«.Wc.  of  Chietopterus,  and  the  bunch  of  cephalic 
tentacles  of  I'olycirniM. 

Ol  phdiiiihoi'eser'iit  iiiollu»ca  tlie  siti&ll  pelagic 
PhyUtrof  ouceplnitd  is  of  imiHirtance,  I>ecau8e  the 
trRnf«par»»nry  nf  it.s  tissues  ]>prnjit«  of  itw  Pasy  study 
aiiil  llie  successful  localisation  of  its  liiiiiinosity, 
which  is  found  to  reside  in  nerve  ganglia,  as  well 
•a  in  certain  amall  roun<led  cells  situated  at  the 
ends  of  the  nerve  twigs.  The  rock  lM)ring  bivalve* 
(Pholas)  is  one  of  the  longest  known  instances  of 
naimnl  Dhoapboneeenoe,  being  leeorded  bjr  PUnv, 
who  notSeed  that  If  any  one  cnewa  the  Rmmal  toe 
whole  interior  of  his  mouth  liecomcs  luminous.  In 
this  fonn  the  light  is  emitted  from  five  definite 
patches  all  situat«Ml  within  the  mantle  cavity — ( 1 )  an 
an-  corresiioinltng  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
mantle,  ('2,  Hi  two  triangular  patches  near  tlio 
o)>eMiTig  of  the  branchial  siphon,  (4.  o)  two  Ion;,' 
iiarallrtT  bands  within  the  same  siphon.  The 
luminous  material  is  secrete^i  by  the  epithelial 
cells  covering  tbeae  portiont<  of  the  body,  and  hm 
been  shown  to  consist  essentially  of  two  su Instances, 
u  white  crystalline  body  (lu(!ilcriat<)  and  a  ferment 
(lociferaae) »  by  the  mtzture  of  these  two  in  a  test- 
tabe  it  la  poanbte  to  reprndnee  the  light  at  will, 
withoat  the  nresencc  of  living  matter.  The  fer- 
ment is  most  likely  produced  by  a  certain  bacillus, 
wlili-li  rvcenrs  in  large  nnmbeiB  in  anall  pita  in  the 
whUn  of  the  isiphon. 

Interenting  oltservations  n]>on  11;  is  the  cause 
of  [thosphorescence  have  also  been  made  tm  Crus- 
tacea or  the  genera  Talitrus  and  Orchestia  (sand- 
hoppers)  in  a  state  of  disease;  the  malady,  an<l 
the  consequent  Inminoaity,  can  be  transferred  to 
healthy  speeimens  by  inoculation,  and  the  germs 
can  he  reared  in  artificial  media  in  the  usual 
UMiner.  U  woaM  voomx  that  the  saad-hoiiaem 
infect  themselves  widi  the  heaiH  fwo  dead  llab 
on  which  they  habitually  feed.  Many  other  Cms- 
tacea,  however,  are  luminons  under  nonnal  condi- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  some  Copepoda  ( Sapphirina), 
and  more  particularly  the  Schizopoda,  one  of  wiiich, 


S f/ftifilitini  .s  iiorveffica,  i*  not  nncoinnion  in  the 
det;p  watem  of  Loch  Fyne  as  well  as  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast.  Definite  organs  (photospbteria  i  are 
here  present  for  tlie  production  of  light :  one  in  the 
stalk  of  each  eye,  one  at  the  root  of  each  fin»t,  and 
one  at  the  root  of  each  pennltimato.  tlioraeic  limb, 
and  one  under  each  of  tile  firit  four  .segmenta  of  the 
abdomen.  Each  oij^n,  ne  has  been  proved  by 
mierasoopic  secUons,  w  in  feality  a  mfnintni*  bnll  V 
eye  lantern,  only  e^jualled  in  complMhjSr  hf  tht 
organs  of  certain  fishes.  Several  phospnorcseent 
Ascidians  are  known,  the  most  conspicuous  lieing 
the  pelagic  colony  l'yr«»«ott»a,  in  which  each  indivio- 
nal  zooiil  has  two  roiin<le<l  luminous  or>,'ans.  The 
researches  4»l  llie  re«."eiii  deep-sea  expeditions  have 
revealed  quite  a  large  number  of  ^ihosphoreseent 
fishes,  with  specialised  organs  of  many  diiTetent 
types.  StHiie  of  these  a|>pear  to  be  glandnlar, 
whilst  others  are  optical  instruments  of  great  com- 
plexity, with  spheroidal  and  paraliolic  rcflecton*  to 
eend  um  ligltt  m  definite  directions  and  with  lenses 
to  eoneentvate  tt>  Is  some  of  the  ahyaMl  Lopfaiolds 
(angler-fish)  the  modified  dorsal  fin-ray  which  acts 
as  a  lure  lias  n  phmiphorescent  extremity,  no  doubt 
to  render  it  m  i  >   i' t  lactive. 

There  still  ii  iniiiii  for  considenition  the  phos- 
plioi-  I  III  I  '  .  liich  U'lotii:  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Hemiptera  (  bugs)  or  the  ( 'o|p<i]itera  l  In-ftles  ). 
To  the  former  belong  the  iRiitern  tlit-N  i  Fiilgora  aiul 
allied  genera),  though  it  must  be  mentioned  tluit 
the  {Kissession  of  this  (tower  by  these  insects  has 
been  deiiieil  h\  more  than  one  good  observer. 
Luminous  l>cijiles  ap(H.Mtain  to  the  families  Lam- 
pyrida>  and  £]«tehd«e.  The  glow-worm  { ZMwyrw 
gpendtdula )  and  tiie  Italian  ffrelly  ( Lvdala  UoRm) 
arc  good  examples  of  the  former,  and  have  been 
often  described.  In  Itoth  cases  the  organs,  which 
are  situated  in  a  certain  nwmlH>r  of  the  posterior 
segments  of  the  alMlomeii,  consist  of  two  lay  era,  of 
wliich  the  ilors^il  c<intains  lar>,'e  (juantitics  <tf  uric 
acid  Halu,  and  the  \entral  clear  cell*,  which  are 
arrange<l  in  cylindrical  lohulcs.  In  some  species 
both  sexes  are  luminous,  in  others  only  one.  In 
the  Mexican  fireHy  or  CuciSyos  {Pyrophorus  nodi- 
/"'Yik  which  Itehmgs  to  tlu>  Elatenda*  or  elick- 
l>ootleat  the  organs  are  tln-fv  in  number,  one  in 
eadi  npper  *nd  liinder  angle  of  the  prathonx,  and 
one  Bin«i  Inri^aoeupying  the  eentra  of  the  irantml 
surface  of  the  first  alxloniinal  segment.  This  latt 
is  invisible  while  the  insect  is  at  rest,  but  shines 
forth  when  it  h]i reads  it.**  wings  and  raises  its 
aUlomen  in  iHglit.  15oth  the  eggs  and  lan.T  of 
thin  Bi>ecies  are  luminous. 

Af>  r»»f;ar(l#»  the  physical  peciiliarities*  of  the  light, 
it  \aries  in  coloui  in  dith-ient  cases,  l«eing  blue  in 
the  mycelium  growinjg  in  rotten  wo<id,  in  Cunina, 
Heroe,  \'\  riisoma,  ana  Lampyris  ;  green  in  a  sjiecies 
of  Agaric,  Pteroeides,  in  Ophinroids,  and  in  Pyro- 
phonis ;  yellow  in  Noctiluca,  Bolina,  and  with  a 
reddtah  tiQge  In  *  species  of  Ceetnm ;  pnrple  in 
Fnnienlina  and  Fnfgora ;  whilst  in  Py»<m>ma 
atlnntieum  and  an  Appendienlaria  oltserved  hy 
Giglioli  it  has  Iteen  state(i  that  the  light  varies  in 
colour.  In  all  cases  in  which  (lie  rnatK'r  liii«  l>een 
invent igat«^«d  the  spectrum  has  Ihn-u  found  to  he 
continuous;  the  amount  of  heat  ".'iven  oH  in  con- 
nection with  the  jinwess  seems  to  l»e  quite  infini- 
tesimal, tliou^'h  Jictinic  rays  have  l>een  shown 
to  be  present.  The  phenomenon  would  ai)|>ear 
to  oeDliat  in  a  definite  vital  process,  which,  in 
these  eases,  lends  to  the  proanotion  of  radiant 
energy  juttt  as  in  other  instancw  to  the  evnintion 
of  heat  or  of  electricity. 

The  uses  of  tliis  property  to  its  pnaawmni  may, 
so  fer  an  is  known  at  present,  be  grouped  under 
fonr  heads :  (a)  It  enables  the  sexes  to  find  each 
other,  a^  in  Luciota  and  earthworms;  (6)  i'  i- 
poHsessed  by  so  many  stinging  Uoslenterates  that 
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in  them  we  may  fairly  regard  it  a«  a  warning 

Mgn&l,  and  it  may  have  been  adn{it«<l  by  stingleMi 
forms  for  the  same  piirpont^  liy  mimicry  ;  (r)  it  may 
serve  to  attract  prey,  hh  in  tlio  pliDwi/hiirosociii  luro 
of  tlif  (ici  ii  ^<•H  angler-fish  (MelanwiHiis,  \'c. ) ; 
it  ni.iv  illiiiiiiiiale  the  surrounding  repons  ana 
enal)l<>  tlic  light  pnMiucinK  animal  to  find  its  way, 
as  in  Fyrophorui.  Hyrtipkanea,  and  many  deep-sea 
fidk  So  nuunr  a«ep-»ea  animals  are  possesMMl  of 
loiubunis  qualities  that  it  has  been  assumetl  tliat 
tliOW  livine  lights  play  an  important  part  in  the 
eooaoBty  of  life  in  tooM  regions ;  this  hypotbesia  is 
tommonly  Iebowb  m  the  'aliyaMl  theory  of  lighi.' 
See  tlw  ertidce  Vumrvi,  GiAW-woBM,  and  worke 
there  died. 

Phosphorns  (sym.  P;  atom.  wt.  :  iiioUk-. 
wt.,  vH^Miiir  =  V^  =124;  do.  at  whit*  lieat,  \\  - 
62 )  is  one  of  t  he  metalloids  or  nun  nietAllic  elements, 
allhuugli,  in  it«  combining  relations,  it  itt  closely 
connected  with  the  metaU  arsenic  uid  antimony. 
Tliit  anbtttance  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
AUotiopy  (q.v.):  tliat  is  to  say,  it  may  be  made 
to  oecvr  ander  different  forms  pwemting  dUbrant 
propertiee.  Ordinary  phosphoros  and  tiM  red 
vanet}'  are  the  only  important  forma  We  shall 
speak  of  them  as  phosphorus  and  red  phoaphorus 
reMvectively. 

Phosphorus  at  ordinary  temperatureH  is  an  almost 
colourlesis  or  faintly  yeflow  Holid  sulmtance  of  Hp. 
pr.  1  SSti,  having  the  glist'ening  ap{iearanoe  and  the 
consistence  of  wax,  and  evolving  a  disagreeable 
alliaceouH  inlour,  which,  however,  is  probably  due 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  it.  It 
fui^  at  44-2°  C.  ( 111-5'' F.)  into  aeolouileae  fluid  ; 
and,  if  the  air  be  excluded, it  boiUatMTC  (5M*  F.k 
and  it  eoBvarted  into  a  eoknrleH  vnoiir  «  an.  gr. 
4-85  (air  >  1-00).  If,  however,  irbe  heated  to 
about  W  C.  (140°  P.)  in  the  air  it  catches  fire, 
burns  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  is  converted 
into  phor-pliriric  anhydriilc  ;  and  iiidee»l  it  iHHo  intlaiii- 
mahle  that  it  will  c-atch  lire  (it  oniinarv  tetnperaUire.s 
by  mere  friction.  Ah  the  burns  which  it  i>cciu*ions 
are  often  severe  and  dangerous,  gieat  caution  is 
required  in  handling  it ;  and  in  consec^uence  »f  the 
readiness  with  which  it  cHt<  lies  fire,  and  of  its 
tendency  to  oxidise  when  (•x)his«><|  to  the  air  at  a 
tempemtnre  higher  than  0"  ('.  (;W  F.),  it  is  always 
kept  in  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  b  slightly 
•Muble  in  ether,  bat  diaeolvea  freely  in  faeaaol,  in 
the  fixed  and  «Meatial  oils,  and  in  Umlphida  of 
eerboo;  and.  on  allowing  Ite  t^olution  in  a  volatile 
•ohent  to  lall  npon  filtering  paper,  the  flnely- 
divided  phoephonis  abeorbs  oxygen  mi  rapidly  as 
spontaneously  catch  fire  as  s<M»n  a-s  the  solvent 
has  evaporalfil.  riiu-plMinis  shincM  in  the  diuk 
from  the  slow  conihu.stitjii  w  hich  it  uiuicrgoes  ;  and 
hence  its  name,  from  thcdreek  wonls /(/(««•,  '  liglit," 
and  phoroa,  '  Itearin^.'  Its  power  of  forming  ozone 
is  noticed  in  the  article  on  tnat  substanoe.  Taken 
internally,  phoepbonis  is  a  very  powerful  initant 
poison ;  ana  it  is  the  active  in^^iedient  of  some  of 
the  ntapantioaa  employed  for  tlia  dwtnwtion  of 
twnnn.  Its  fnmee  give  riaa  to  a  peonHar  fonn  of 
necrosis  of  the  jaw  tuid  to  latty  degeneration  of  the 
kidney,  which  used  to  be  common  amongst  the 
makers  of  lucifer  matches. 

Ked  phosphorus  is  preimrfvl  from  the  onlinary 
variety  by  heating  the  latter  in  a  clone*!  iron  vesLsel 
to  a  tenjperatnre  iif  •240  (".  (4<)4'  F. ).  It  was  liis- 
covered  oy  Srhnitter  in  184r»,  and  is  u  coiiiiiiu  l 
solid  subHtance  of  a  dark  red  colour^  and  with  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  dilTen  ranch  in  its  properties 
from  common  phosphoms,  beins  dev<dd  of  odour, 
does  not  slune  in  uie  dark,  undeigoes  no  cliange 
when  exposed  to  the  air  even  for  yean,  and  cannot 
be  set  on  fire  by  moderate  fiietion  or  peramrion. 
Moinofer,  it  is  insolnble  in  all  the  solvents  of 
aoKBon  j^hoephoiaa,  and  is  not  poisonons.  It  beat* 


beating  to  nearly  280'  C.  (UOO'  F.)  without  taking 
fire,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  216.  By  using 
re«i  instead  of  white  iihosphoruH  for  Inrifer  iiiatches 
there  is  no  risk  to  the  health  of  the  nperativea. 
Safety  tnat<'li<'?>  contJiiti  clilnrate  of  jMitit^h  and 
ignite  on  a  surface  containing  a  mixture  of 
red  phosphoros  and  solphide  «  anttinony  (aae 
Matchks). 

Phoephoras  is  not  met  with  in  nature  in  an 
unoombined  state  -,  but  it  occurs  in  rocks  of  vwioiis 
kinds  and  ages,  and  in  some  countries  abundantly 
as  apatite  or  phflsplMHlta,  both  of  which  are  eom- 
poeed  oi  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  also  fonnd  in  the 
form  of  Coprolites  (q.v.),  or  the  dung  of  extinct 
animals,  and  more  rarely  as  wavellite  ( phosphate 
of  alumina)  and  \i\iaiiite  ( ph()si)hat<>  of  iron). 
In  niany  vuU  iuiic  mcks  a[)atite  is  found  in  niinut-ti 
crystals  or  jiarticle-s,  ami  by  the  decomposition  of 
these  rocks  it  pa«ses  into  the  soil.  From  the 
soil  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  which  aecunnilate  it 
(especially  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereaN )  in  (juantity 
suincient  for  the  wants  of  the  aninjals  -.^lucb  tliey 
sunply  with  food.  In  the  animal  sysU'ni  phosphate 
of  lime  forms  57  per  cent,  of  the  bones ;  pho«phat«s 
of  the  alkalies,  especially  of  soda,  ooenr  freely  in 
the  animal  llnids ;  and  in  fibiioe,  albnmen,  and 
nervous  matter  phosphorus  is  universally  present, 
although  we  do  not  clearly  know  in  what  form 
of  comnination  it  occurs. 

Phosphoms  was  originally  discoveretl  in  1669  by 
Branilt,  a  Hainhurg  chemist,  who  obtained  it  from 
urine,  (iahn  and  Scheele  were,  however,  the  first 
to  discover  its  presence  in  bone,  and  to  employ 
that  material  for  its  preparation.  The  following  are 
the  leading  steps  of  the  method  now  usually  em* 
ployed  in  obtaining  it  on  the  large  scale.  Itonesare 
Dumed  to  whiteness,  and  tmwdered  ;  and  this  Iwne- 
asbii  then  mixed  with  milphurieaddin  such  quan- 
tity as  to  decompose  the  pbosnhateof  Hme  occurring 
in  the  ash,  Ca,(PO^)^  partly  into  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime,  partly  into  a  soluble  superphosphate 
of  lime,  whose  coiniKisition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  H^CaiPO^jy  The  solutum  of  the  8Uj>er- 
phiisjiliate  is  e\a{K>rated  t<i  a  syrup,  mixed  with 
charcoal,  am!  snlitnitt*^!  t4)  distillation  in  an  earthen 
retort  exiio?.eii  to  n  id  heat.  Phosphorus  rises  in 
vapour,  and  is  convcved  by  means  of  a  Iwnt  tulit' 
into  water,  in  which  it  condense**  in  j-ellow  drops. 
Two  distinct  processes  take  place  within  the  retort. 
The  lirxt  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  into  bone^earth  and  bydrated 
phosiihoric  acid ;  wUle  the  second  consiBtB  in  the 
deoxidation,  by  means  of  the  carbon,  of  the 
libemteil  phosDhorie  acid  into  phosphoms— a  process 
accompanied  ov  tlie  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide 
gas.  -After  lieing  pressed  in  a  fused  state  through 
wash-leather,  ami  further  i>urilicil,  it  is  forced  into 
tubes,  in  whirh  it  is  allii\Neil  to  solidify,  giving  it 
the  usual  form  ni  s^.  /  s  Somhreritc  (see  Apatitk) 
is  now  largely  Hul»stitutc«l  for  Ixmes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  phoeuhorus. 

Phosphorus  rorms  two  known  oxides  —phoHpbor- 
ous  anhydride,  P»0.,  obtainetl  by  the  slow  oxidation 
of  phoepboros  in  diy  air:  phosphoric  anhydride, 
P,0„  obtained  by  the  oonuistion  of  phospboras  in 
an  exoeas  of  dry  air  or  oxygen.  The  latter  u  a  snow 
like  substance  wMeb  has  a  great  avidity  for  water, 
and  is  therefore  veiy  nsefnlin  tiie  laboratoiy  as  a 

desiccating  agent. 

Phosphonis  forms  five  acids— bypophoephoroufl 
acid,  H  PHjO,,  monobivsic  ( the  aidiydride,  V,0,  b 
not  known  l ;  phos|>horous  acid,  Hj'TH*  (  -  PjO. 
-»-  3H.U),  dilta-sic,  obtaine*!  by  slow  oxidation  of 
phospnonis  in  moist  air  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
through  phosphorus  under  hot  water ;  metaphos- 
phoric  acid,  HPO,(  =  P,0. -i- H^),  monobasic, 
obtained  by  dissolving  P,0«  in  water  or  by  beating 
onlinary  phosphoiie  add  to  tedbuas;  pyrophos- 
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phone  arid,  H,P.<  ):(  ^  P,0,  f  2H,0),  tetrabaaie. 
obtained  by  acluiK  ihmhi  If.'ul  pyrophotiphate  with 
Mllphuretted  hjilru;,'cii,  the  leiul  salt  twinj,'  pre 
iiared  from  Botla  pyrophosphate,  which  is  obtained 
iiy  heating  such  a  phoepliate  aa  Na^HPO^,  of 
which  two  iBulecales  give  off  one  fif  water  and 
form  Na^PjOy ;  pboaphoric  or  orthophimphoric  acid, 
H,P04,  tritasie,  mpwed  by  boiling  P|Us  in  water, 
or  froni  bom^b  mid  mlpharie  acid ;  the  laat- 
nanic<l  acid  haa  three  seta  of  m\U,  the  hydrogen 
in  the  acid  being  more  or  l«m  completely  replaced 
NaH,PO„  Na,HPO^,  and  Na^R),,  whicii  are 
obtained  by  more  or  les«  completely  iieutmllsiiig 
phosphoric  acid  with  sixla. 

The  lUscovery  of  ])ho>]ibi)ric  acid  wiih  made  in 
174(1  li>  Marggraf;  tlic  (liscuvery  of  it«  true 
chemical  nature  ifi,  however,  due  to  Lavoinier,  and 
that  of  iiH  various  miMlifications  and  ita  poly- 
baaicity  to  the  investigations  of  Graham.  The 
■tits  of  phosphoric  acid  are  phoMphate<« ;  and  they 
an  of  jgntA  valu»,  wlien  in  a  aolablo  form  or 
wben  tiSey  can  bemme  aotable  throagb  w««Uier- 
ing,  as  manuree  (see  Manvbk).  Of  lata  y«an 
mineral  phowphateii  bare  been  lunely  worked 
up:  and  a  tiew  sniirce  of  phosphatic  manure  has 
become  a\ailal<le  in  the  alkaline  slag  of  the 
Thonia«i  (  ii)chri^t  ]>n  <  ^  hereby  the  pEoiplMrus 
iff  ren»ov(Hl  fioiii  inm  by  means  of  lime. 

Pli()s|)liiini(*  conihini'x  ^^•ith  iiydm^ji'ti  In  iline 
prtuMirtioiiB  tu  form  piio(<phuretted  hydroi^en  ga.H, 
PH!i:  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  P3H4 ;  and 
•olid  phoepUde  of  hydrogen,  P^H^  Of  tbeee  (be 
fimt  alone  l«|lrin»  notice  in  these  pacM.  Tbcre 
9n  vmrtoaa  proeesaes  for  obtaiaiag  tlie  gas,  one  of 
tlie  limpleet  being  by  boiling  fn^fments  of  pho«- 
phorne  in  a  concentrated  nolutton  of  hydrated 
potaab,  in  which  case  hypophosnhite  of  potash  is 
tnrmed,  while  phoophu retted  hydrogen  gas  is 
extricated.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  the 
emitttion  4V  ♦  3KH0  *  3HjO  =  ,1KP(  >,H,  i  I'H,. 
The  gaa  thus  evolve<l  i<«  colonih"?-?),  |)<)!<sesr«>M  a 
characteristic  foetid  o<lour,  and  liaj*  the  reniurkalile 
property  of  taking  fire  8jHHiUU»e»ni.'ly  in  attno 
spheric  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  with  the  pro<hu  tii»n 
of  anhydrous  uietabbosphoric  acid  and  water. 
There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  perfectly  pure  [Aim- 
phnretted  bydrogen  gaa  does  not  poneae  tlie  power 
off  igniting  ■pontaneously,  and  thai  tlte  aelf-light- 
ing  gaa  always  oomtaina  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
va|toar  of  the  liquid  plio«<phide,  PjH^.  The 
lumiiiuus  phenomenon  known  as  Ignis  Fatnus  (q.v.) 
has  been  referred  to  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
j.M'^.  The  i-(itn|Kiurid«  of  phosphorn'i  with  sulplinr, 
chlorine,  ioditie,  hruitiine,  &c,  are  not  ol  praclica,! 
importance. 

PhoHphornH  in  rarely  enipluyed  in  iiie«licine  as  a 
nervous  stimulant,  in  consequence  of  it*  |>oisftiion>< 
pro|tertieM.  The  syniptonif  intlt)ce<l  by  this  poison 
are  those  of  acute  inflaniDnition  of  the  Ht'omacli  and 
bowela;  the  treatment  is  the  administration  of 
large  qnantitiea  of  mild  demulcent  fluids,  and  of 
magtieeift,  Dilttte  ^loephorie  add  ia  included  in 
the  Brttiah  Phannaeopceia,  hat  to  not  very  much 
employed.  It  may  lie  prescribed  in  much  the  same 
caMfH  m  those  in  which  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
are  enqilnved.  and  is  less  likely  to  disturb  the 
dip'vii\e  t'unctions,  if  emphiyed  for  along  |»eriod, 
tliaii  the  other  mineral  acid'-.  It  hjis  nlsu  l.een 
reooni mended,  wlien  properly  diluted,  lis  n  service- 
able  acidulated  drinV  for  aasuajiing  the  tliirsi  in 
diabetes.   It  may  be  pretcritieu  in  lialf  drachm 


Photlas,  Patriarch  of  Constanttnople  at  a 

critical  period,  was  a  member  of  a  patrician  family 
of  ( \uistantinople,  anil  was  l>om  in  the  earl^v  part 
of  the  !<th  century.  I )i''tiri;,'ni»heil  bv  his  abilities, 
lie  served  in  various  ini(M)rlant  piihlic  olhees,  and 
•eonred  the  favour  of  the  £inperor  Michael  and  hia 


;  I  verful  favourite  Bard  as.  The  |»atriarch  Tgnatins, 
liavin^  in  vain  tried  t«  corrert  the  vices  of  the 
iiro(li;.'ate  eni])ernr,  whh  dejHiseii  and  Imnished. 
rhottUM,  although  a  laynuui,  wan  appointed  in  hL« 
stead,  hurried  in  a  few  successive  davs  through  all 
the  8tage«  of  sacied  orders,  and  finally  installed  as 
patriarch.  Tw^ encceasive  councils  of  bislious  under 
court  influence  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Ignatius 
and  the  election  of  Photius.  In  MS,  however, 
Pope  Nicbolaa  I.  {4*vJ  called  a  new  oooMil  at 
Rome,  which  dedarad  Photiin'  eleetion  uncaDon- 
ical  and  invalid,  deposed  and  excommunicated  him, 
and  reinstated  Ignatins  in  his  see.  lieing  snp- 
portei!,  however,  by  the  r  n;]  r  ror,  PhotiiiM  retaine<i 
p<).s.He>.si<)n,  and  retaliated  on  liie  by  nA>iemlilin;.' 
a  council  at  Constantinople  in  H<i7,  m  whicii  lie 
raiseii  a  controversy  of  ih)ctrine  and  <liw:ipliiie 
between  tlie  chnrches  of  tlie  Kiist  .and  \\  est  them- 
selves. In  all  tlieae  doctrinal  differences  the 
council  condeinnetl  the  Western  Church,  excom- 
municated Nicbolaa  and  his  al>ettors,  and  with- 
drew from  iba  conmunion  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Miebael  haiDg  pnfe  to  death  bv  BanHna  the  Blaee- 
doniaa  in  W7i  Ptwtins  waa  oaotohed  to  Cyprna, 
and  Ignatius  reinstated  ;  and  in  860  the  eighth 
}.'eneral  council,  at  which  Pope  Adrian  II. 'a  legates 
jjreKidfd,  wa-s  a.^sembleil  at  Constantinople.  Photios 
wa-s  a;,'ain  cundemne^l  and  excominunicateil,  ami 
tiie  intercommunion  of  the  churches  restore<i.  Yet 
on  the  dmtb  of  Ignatins  Photius  was  reanpoititeil 
to  the  patriarchate.  In  879  he  ast$eniliie<i  a  ne>v 
council  at  Constat!  linople,  renewed  the  charge 
against  the  Western  Chui^li,  and  erased  from  the 
creed  in  the  article  00  the  PTOeeMiOD  of  the  TIolv 
ChoMt  the  word/fM^lM  (aee  SPIRIT).  The  .seiiara 
tion  of  the  diaiclMa,  hnvwcvart  wm  not  coippieted 
till  the  time  off  Miehaet  Cwvlaiiin  («M  GsntK 
("HlTRCH ).  Photius  was  finallv  deprived,  and  exiled 
to  Armenia  by  Leo,  the  son  oi  Basilius,  in  886.  and 
died  soon  afterwards,  probably  in  MM.  Hi?*  chief 
renuiiiis  jire  M i/riofnh/itn,  called  also  JiihliOlh'rii ,  n, 
sniniiiary  reNiew  of  '27(1  works  which  Photins  iunl 
n-ad,  iimny  of  which  are  now  lout;  a  l.r.rirmi  the 
Xoinocitnon,  which  is  a  collection  of  tlie  a  i  u  i 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  ecclmatttical  law.s  of 
the  eni|ierors ;  several  minor  theological  treatises ; 
and  a  collection  of  lettera,  many  of  them  extnnnely 
interesting  an<l  elegant.  See  Heigenrtithet^  mono- 
graph on  Photius  ( I8fi9). 

Photography,  tlie  art  of  producing  pictures 
by  means  of  tlie  lu  tion  of  light  on  sensitised  sur- 
fni'es.  It  is  usual  to  regant  the  olt*ervation  by 
the  aloheniist'*  of  the  lllth  century  that  Luim 
Vornett  or  Horn  8ilvor  (native  chloride  of  silver) 
is  blackened  on  exposure  to  light,  as  the  first 
chemical  step  in  the  liistor>'  of  pnotoj^phy,  while 
the  foundation  of  photographic  optics  waa  hid 
by  Delia  Porta  in  the  invention  of  the  camera 
oMeara(1569)  at  a  somewhat  earlier  (^erit^l.  This 
pro|terty  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  alao  th«  darkaO' 
ing  of  nitrate  of  nlTer  by  light  In  the  preseBce  of 
organic  matter,  oonstitute  the  leading  facts  on 
which  the  science  of  photography  is  based.  In 
1777  the  fuIlloll^^  Swedish  cliemist  Sciieele  found, 
by  exjieriiiH-nt ,  that  Hurii  Silver  was  hlackone<l 
quickest  at  the  violet  end  of  the  solar  spectnitn. 
tlius  proving  that  the  rays  of  light  are  not  all 
alike  clieiriically  active.  A  quarter  of  a  cenlury 
later  Ritter  of*  Jena  deuKMUtrated  the  existence 
of  chemically  active  non-viailde  imya  beyond  tlw 
violet  rai>-a  vi  the  spectmnu 

The  hooonr  of  having  been  tiie  lint  to  produce 

f>ictnres  by  the  action  of  light  on  a  aenotive  «ar« 
ace  is  now  very  j.'«»nera11v  conceded  to  Thoniaa 
W'e«lpw immI,  hi  I  lilt  of  whow  re?»earche8  waa 
published  in  m  ilie  .Imi null  of  the.  Royal 

Inxtitiitmii,  un<ler  the  title.  'An  .Vcconnt  of  a 
Method  of  copying  Paintings  upon  Cilaaa,  and  of 
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makinif  Profileti  by  the  A>^ncy  of  I.iv'ht  iqion 
Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  with  Oh«»ervRtions 
The  raijtfortijne  wa«  timt  no  iittoinpt**  made  either 
by  Wwigwoocl  m  I)avv  to  ]ireseiit  tlie  iiiicohturcHi 
{mrtiuna  from  In-inj;  ueled  on  hy  light  (or,  iia  we 
now  Ray,  to  fix  the  picture)  were  aaccefsful. 

Micephore  Niepce  of  Clmlun-Hur  Sa6ne  was  the 
flnt  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  pi*odacing  per- 
numeiU  pictui-es  by  (be influence  of  w>lar  radiHtions. 
This  wan  acconiplttlMdill  1814,  ami  the  namechoMen 
to  dMi^nate  hb  procMS  wm  Heliognjaby.  It  con- 
ORted  IB  ooftting  a  pieee  of  ptated  silver  or  gliutM 
with  asphaltum  (bitumen).  The  plate  ho  pre|)ared 
was  tlien  exjMwoil  in  tlie  camera  oliecura  for  a  length 
of  tiijif.  \iiryiiig  from  four  to  six  hours.  W!n  ri-\<T 
tli»-  li;,'lit  mtttil  it  renderiHl  the  ft«phaltniii  i)i-.o]iilile 
in  it>  Usual  solvents.  Hence,  on  Milisri|ii.  iit  treat 
nieiit  with  one  of  these  solvent*,  the  shadows  of  the 
iiiia;;e  dii^-wjlveil  away,  and  the  lights  were  repre- 
Minted  by  the  inaoloble  asphaltum  remaining  on 
the  plate. 

Daffuetie'  >ppMn  to  have  begun  in  1824  the 
expenoMata  wUeh  evmtaally  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  AwaammAsym  proeeea  Oa  Di^em  leam- 
ing  that  ItkiMe  wm  working  b  tha  lame  diraetiain 
as  hiiDMlf,  the  two  formed  a  partnership  in  1829. 
The  discovery  of  the  Daguerreotype  (q.v.)  wa«  an- 
nounreil  in  January  18.'}9.  but  the  iietaiU  of  the  pro- 
ee»n  were  not  niswle  public  till  August  of  the  Mirnn 
year.  It  consists  iti  ex{H)sin;,'  a  metal  plate  covered 
with  iixlide  of  Milver  for  a  siiitalde  time  in  a  piioto- 
graphic  camera,  the  plate  afterwards  trans- 

fernNl  to  a  dark  room,  and  e.\|MiHe«l  to  the  vaiMuir 
of  mercury,  which  develops  the  latent  illia({e,  it 
being  aftnrwarda  fixed.  Although  this  prooeM  liaa 
fMoooM  aliaoek  obaolete,  it  was  rmlly  the  first  which 
waa  of  va  pnatk»l  valoe^  and  expnrta  all  agree 
that  DO  otSer  known  praoees  renden  mmm  subjects 
—e.g.  tlM  hamao  Awe— with  meb  fidelity  and 
beauty. 

W.  H.  Fox  Talltot  read  a  pa]>er  to  the  Royal 
So<"iety  on  '  Photo;,'enic  l)rawiii;,'s  '  on  .Hist  .lanuary 
IS'W,  just  six  montlif  iitrsioii-~  lo  tin'  imldication 
of  Dagiierrc's  j)roce?»H.  He  [.roducid  these  in  this 
way  :  Writing  pai>er  wa.**  ste»'|>fd  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt  (chloride  of  so<lium ),  and  dried.  It 
was  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  diaoged  by  the  action  of  the  common  salt 
into  the  ehloride  of  silver,  some  of  the  nitrate, 
however,  lemaining  analtared.  Fnper  ao  treated 
is  eeniitive  to  light,  so  that  when  a  fbrn-leaf,  for 
example,  is  place<l  close  down  upon  it  between  two 
p1at«s  of  glass,  and  daylight  is  allowed  to  act  on  the 
prepared  surface,  the  paper  blackens  except  where 
It  is  coveretl,  and  thus  a  reversed  ]>ictiire  of  the 
leaf  on  a  black  ground  is  obtained,  'riiis  was  then 
place<l  over  another  sheet  of  pa(>er,  |ire|iared  in  the 
fame  way,  and  the  light  allowed  to  act  tlinni'di  it. 
.\noiher  picture  of  the  leaf  was  thus  uroduceu,  but 
this  time  with  itji  lights  and  shades  the  same  as  in 
nature.  The  whit«  image  on  a  dark  aroond  was 
calleii  by  Fox  Talbot  a  n^atire,  ana  the  print 
from  it  he  called  a  positive.  These  terms  are  still 
current  in  photography ;  the  negtttim  image  heing 
prodooed  ia  the  eanetm.  aa  the  fliat  and  leading 


operatiOD— any  nnmlwr  of  potiHvet  being  obtain 
aide  from  it  on  paper,  gla.<«s,  or  any  other  material 
capable  of  forming  a  sup|iort  for  a  photographic 
imago.  The  ("alotype  inon-ss  « as  jiati-ntcil  liy  I'ox 
Talliot  in  1M41.  In  tliis  prtx-ess  TallH)l  jiroduc<M| 
his  negative  by  preparing  jwifKr  tm  the  surface 
ioilide  «»f  silver,  sulisetjuently  washing  it  c>ver  witli 
,a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with  gallic  and  acetic 
acids,  and  then  exposing  it  in  the  camera  to  the 
object  he  wished  to  copy.  The  invisible  image 
or  picture  thus  obtained  was  developed  by  acet4>- 
nitrate  of  rilver  and  gallic  acid.    The  paper  nega- 

tnuielnwMtt  with  wax,  and 


use«l  for  the  production  of  many  i«>sitives  in  tiie 
way  descril)e«I  al>ove.    The  intrisluction  of  collo 
dioii  hy  Archer  niarkinl  the  next  great  step  in 
photographic  iirogrc-.^,  and  this,  known  as  tiie  wet 
plate  process,  lias  lieen  almost  eclipsed  hy  the  gela- 
tine dry  plate  now  alma«t  universally  used. 

I'hutuyntphic  Appamhu. — The  most  important 
piece  of  apparatus  used  by  the  photographer  is  a  fonn 
of  the  CJameia  Obacnra  ( q.v.)b  generally  called  ainiply 
a  oanom,  with  its  attaoiied  lens  that  throws  the 
image  on  a  gwwmd  ^aee  ecreen  placed  at  the  back, 
to  enable  it  to  be  sharply  foensed.  A  thin  flat 
1m)x  with  a  shutter,  together  called  a  dark  slide  or 
•  l>ack,'  contains  the  sensitised  jdate.  When  the 
pii  tiiic  is  foi  usi^l  the  si  rccn  is  withilrawii  and  tlie 
■  iiack  '  insi-ite<l  in  its  ^»lace  ;  the  sluitter  is  then 
drawn  ont,  aini  the  s«'nsitiM^l  jilat*,  wliicli  exactly 
occupies  the  jilace  of  the  glass  screen,  Ixdng  now 
expi>sed,  receives  the  picture.  In  a  brief  time, 
which  nowada^'s  varies  from  a  fraction  of  one  to 
iteveral  seconds  in  a  good  light,  tiie  shutter  is 
closed,  and  the  slide  ratumed  to  a  room  illumi- 
nated by  a  light  not  ebemieally  aetive,  generally- 
red,  orange  or  yellow  gre^n,  where  the  plate  la 
taken  out  and  developeo. 

The  inttisluction  of  dry  plates  for  photograph}*, 
which  may  Ix*  used  in  the  camera  a  long  time  after 
f  their  preparatiim,  has  hiul  a  great  iidluence  in 
modifying  apparatus;  and  more  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  iilioto^^rajiliic  camera.  I  nder  the  older 
system  (wet  plate  photoi^raphy  )  the  plate  hati  to  \wi 
iistsi  itiimediat'ely  alt»T  it  had  U'en  coated  and 
furnished  with  its  sensitive  him,  or  it  became 
uselese.  One  dark  slitlc  or  hack,  to  hold  the  plate 
dnrins  ezpoenre  was  therefore  all  that  was  neoM- 
aary,  fqr  ooly  one  |date  eonid  be  prepared  and  need 
at  a  time,  a  dark  room  or  tent  being  neoeaaary 
for  the  opoatioua  Bnt  now  that  the  platee  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely  between  preparation  and 
nse,  any  convenient  number  can  ne  made  ready 
for  insertion  in  the  camera,  to  be  e\[Hjsed  to  tiie 
action  of  the  light  <me  after  another.  For  this 
jmr]MiHe  what  are  called  doiilde  dark  backs  are 
employtsl,  etuh  holding  two  plat<>s— one  on  each 
side,  and  each  side  lieing  funiislied  with  a  light- 
tight  shutter  w  hich  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  allow  the 
lens  to  cast  the  image  on  the  plate  iurfde  aS 
as  the  Imck  is  fixed  on  the  camera. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  oaaiera 
sttaetion  oi  late  yean,  but,  although  many  new 
modea  of  canying  the  platea  and  minging  them 
under  the  inlluenoe  of  the  lens  have  been  devii»e«l, 
the  double-back  system,  as  just  descrilwd,  is  the 
one  most  generally  adopK^l  w  lien  glass  plates  are 
employed.  Various  rhninihiij  luufs  have  Is^en  de- 
vised, which  contain  a  dozen  or  more  plates,  and 


'  i)lal 
that 


dis|)enHe  with  all  hut  one  dark  slide,  that  is  con- 
Btrueteil  to  receive  and  dischar^'e  any  plate  of  the 
series  at  will.  Hare's  changing  hox  is  the  one 
most  generally  known.  This  has  a  special  fonn 
of  dark  back,  which  can  be  charged  with  one  plate 
from  the  box  at  a  tine,  and  ii  then  inserted  in  the 
camera  for  exposure.  Recently,  for  small-sized 
photosrapitt,  a  device  has  been  largely  adopted 
whereby  the  camera  itself  beeones  a  s*torage  for 
the  ])lates,  a  simple  tneehaaleal  arrangement  per- 
mitting the  e\{KiHed  plate  to  fall  tO  the  botMND 
while  another  takes  its  place. 

Hut  the  most  re<ent  change  in  jdiotographic 
a|i|iaratus  is  due  (o  the  int nxluction,  or  rather  the 
rc\  n  al,  of  sensitive  tiliiis  suiijMiricd,  not  on  glass, 
hut  on  a  flexible  material.  \Ve  have  already  seen 
that  Fox  Talliot  employed  paper  for  his  negatives  ; 
and,  although  paper  was  8upen«<><led  by  glass  when 
the  oollodton  process  came  into  existence,  photo- 
gnupheis  were  quick  to  recognise  that  anch  a  imttle 
material  bad  aeriooa  diaadvantagea  Many  experi- 
meatera  endeavoured  to  produce  or  find  some 
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material  wbicb,  while  uu^cnuini;  the  trwupMcncj 
of  i;\n,'<s,  tbwM  be  01  &  1m»  tirittie  n«tture,  and 
amon^'  theMltfr  Wbodlmiyiii  187H  (<rndiiMd  Mdi  • 
compound  from  collodion,  c&Btor-oil,  and  Canada 
balsam.  This  mixture,  after  bein^;  allowed  to  dry 
on  a  sheet  "f  >:hu<.H,  woj*  nuiteil  with  an  emulsion 
sensitive  to  li^;iit,  hikI  after  again  driinl  was 

stripiMsi  frdtii  f<uiii>(>rt  iiml  cut  into  snit;i:ilr-  -izes 
for  the  camera,  it  it*  imt'ewoithy  al.-so  iliai  the 
inventor  at  the  same  time  prniMitMHi  that  such  (ihns, 
being  perfectly  Uexible,  might  oe  rolled  and  nnrolled 
(panonuim  fashion),  so  that  saooaadiTe  lengths 
migbt  be  submitted  to  the  luminous  image,  and 
thus  tlw  whole  basineM  of  changing  plates  be 
accompUihiod  by  th«  tani  of  a  biuiiiu*  oataide  tfae 
apparatiu.  The  nme  idea  ww  taken  np  by  War- 
nerke  a  few  years  later,  and  his  patented  nlkr- 
tlide  becaiue  obtjunahle  commercially.  Wanierke 
alwo  tiiailf  a  sensitive  (irv  coIIimIIuh  lihn  for  use  in 
liis  upparntus,  but  its  cont  which  \vtu>  at  the  rate 
of  a  penny  i>er  ^(iuare  inch — limited  its  use  to  a  few. 

To  Measro  Morj^an  &  Kidd  <if  ItichmoDd  bclouK 
the  honour  of  having  iirst  a|tpli<il  a  gelatine  emul- 
sion to  paper.  This  paper  is  now  made  by  many 
dealers,  and  is  commonly  called  bromide  paper. 
Its  Mincipal  om  is  for  enlarging,  but  at  the  time  of 
its  mtiMiiotioii  it  was  used  for  negative  work, 
the  |taper  hiimg  venderad  eemi-tiaiiMiarent  by  an 
after-o|M>ratloii.  Ti  nmst  aho  be  noied,  too,  that 
for  this  work  the  inventors  employed  a  mller-slide 
of  the  kind  suggested  by  WtxMlbnry.  Tlie  Eastman 
Company  next  took  up  the  matter,  introduced  a 
rollerslitle,  topether  with  a  ]iai>er  film  of  very 
reli.iiil  '  I  .  ilii',  Thih  iirtjier  i.^  sold  in  spools, 
retuly  wound,  so  lliat  ilu'  iMiyer  luul  merely  to  take 
a  spool  from  its  case.  inr*ert  it  in  tlie  roller  slide, 
an«l  he  immediately  bad  material  ready  fur  reeling 
off  forty  or  fifty  negatives,  to  be  subse<]uently 
separated  by  cutting,  developed,  and  rendered 
transparent  with  a  nreitaratioo  of  vaeeKna  These 
films  were  objected  to  by  some  on  aoeoant  of  the 
traee  of  grain  from  tlie  pai>er  which  was  left  on 
the  picture  nrinled  from  it>  and  a  '  strippins  film ' 
was  next  adopted  as  previously  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Palmer.  By  this  mtKlitnatton  the  sur 
face  hearing  the  imspe  could  t>e  stripped  from  the 
ori;;inai  pupiM  and  tniri-ti  i  1  to  a  ^tiff  sheet  of 
insoluhle  1,'elatine,  wliicii  tiecame  its  (inal  support. 
Film  j)h()to;,'raphy  Iwu*  re<-ent ly  In-en  '  :  i  il;:  '  to  still 
greater  perfection  l»y  tlie  emplovment  of  traiw- 
parent  and  flexible  celluh^id  in  sheet  foiin.  It  is 
cwioas  to  Bote  that  this  substance,  invented  by 
Parkee  about  188S»  waa  long  ago  proposed  as  an 
efficient  substance  for  use  in  pbottwnpby,  and  it 
would  donbtlew  have  been  so  osea  if  collodion, 
when  applied  to  it,  h«d  not  had  a  eolvent  action. 
Rut  as  It  is  quite  insolnble  in  water,  it  fbnns  a  per- 
fect support  lor  a  ^adatine  lihii,  niid,  now  that  it  can 
lie  manufactured  nearly  as  clear  as  ^;1juw,  it  repre- 
sents the  best  thiii^;  yet  intnKltn  tsj.  It>i  j^eneral 
use  is  linut<ed  I>y  its*  cost,  which  ih  >;reatl\  in  exoess 
of  glass,  Inil  it  )>resents  so  many  aihaiitages  that 
it  is  very  largely  employed.  Tiie  material  i%  now 
made  thin  enough  to  be  wound  on  spools  and  used 
in  roll-holders.  Beyond  the  advantage  of  light- 
ness, portability,  freedom  from  breakage,  re<luc(»«l 
ooetw  carriBiee,  &c.,  which  the  films  tindoubte<lly 
pMoeM,  there  It  one  gain  in  their  employment,  of  a 
teehnkal  natnn^  whioh  ia  important  cnoosh  to 
raeeive  raeognitiaa  here.  Thejr  are  tttfb  firom  nala- 
tioti.  Halation  is  apparent  in  negatives  taken 
ii|Min  glaiw  [dates  as  an  encroachment  of  the  liglit 
parts  n|Hin  the  dark  |>orti<mH,  and  is  seen  in  its 
niutt  i^|^ravat<*d  form  in  tite  blurring  out  uf 
windo>v8  in  inteiior  view >.  It  is  caused  chiefly  by 
reflection  from  the  hack  surface  of  the  glju»». 

The  great  rapidity  of  nuxiem  dry  platfs  al!ow<(  a 
photogiaph  to  tw  taken  in  such  a  mere  fraction  of 


a  second  that  the  camera  can  be  held  in  the  hand 
during  the  operatloo.  Vaiiooa  hand  cameras  are 
now  made,  and  meet  with  evtendve  employment, 
en))ecia11y  by  tourists,  and  are  more  or  less  dis- 
guised as  despatch-boxes ;  but  they  are  bwnming 
so  common  that  the  diqgnieB  ie  nioraa|i|NHntt(  tliaa 
real. 

The  extreme  Honsitivetn--  m  "iem  dry  plates 
ha.<>  aU»  given  rise  to  wliat  is  knuwu  as  flash-light 
pictures,  which  are  ohotographs  taken  by  the 
almost  instantaneous  nash  proauoed  by  scattering 
powdered  magnesium  into  a  lamp-flame.  Many 
ingenious  forms  of  lamps  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose.  They  mostly  consist  of  a  spirit-lamp  in 
conjunction  with  a  reeeptaele  for  the  megnewinm 
powder,  with  a  pneumatfe  ball  and  tnb*  attached. 
Pressure  of  the  liall  urges  a  pnlT  of  iJr  ialo  the 
powtler,  and  carries  it  into  the  Heme.  Tbis  system 
IS  much  us4>(l  lor  taWing  gnnijw  and  |M)rtrKit«  at 
night  in  private  and  |>ulilic  nx^ma.  The  l>est 
workers  employ  a  hranoli  tulic  from  the  ball,  'whicli 
exiwittes  the  lens  at  the  moment  of  maximum  lights 

).in,'its.—'V\w  (juality  as  well  a«  the  kind  of  lens 
used  is  of  great  importance.  An  explanation  of 
the  difTerent  forms  and  properties  of  Lenses  is  giv^ 
under  that  head,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
w<Hda  hare  about  the  kinds  used  in  pho(0gninh:|r. 
They  may  he  divided  into  two  ela«MB— portrait 
lenses,  and  view  leneea.  The  former  an  of  lai|^ 
a{i«rtare,  but  give  a  small  image ;  while  the  latter 
have  a  small  aperture,  but  give  an  image  which 
cuvcix  a  far  larger  siirfare.  In  the  VKirtrait  lens 
rapidity  of  ai-tion  ha»  tK»en  the  chief  thin;;  con- 
sicleretT,  for  it  is  used  in  a  ^ta^ii()  whcit  li-  '.mount 
of  light  available  is  always  more  or  le«,s  limited. 
A  portrait  lenn  unle,s.s  of  the  'douMet'  form 
is  not  suitable  for  view  purposes ;  but  a  view 
lens  can  well  be  used  for  portraiture  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  an<l  is  one  of  the  best  lenses  to 
use  for  groups.  Under  the  heaal  of  view  lenses  come 
alaive  noroiier  wliich  have  famciful  names  attached 
to  toem  Uiat  an  apt  to  mudead  the  tyro,  but 
which  are  all  more  or  less  alike.  Ia  tho  wrly  day* 
of  photography  telescopic  obiecttvee  wen  made  to 
(h)  duty  in  tl)e  camera,  Viut  they  gave  a  vt-ry  small 
held,  and  were  iu  other  rwpectsi.  uusuited  l<>  the 
purpose.  Then  came  (1841)  the  portrait  lens 
<l<>srgned  by  Petrval,  and  ma<le  by  Voiptlander  of 
X  ieiinu,  an  invention  whidi  marks  an  era  in  photo- 
graphic progress.  The  single  view  lens,  whicli  is 
the  cheapest  and  for  pure  landscai>e  is  »>till  un- 
equalled, had  its  first  improvement  in  the  patent 
aplanatic  lens  made  by  (irubb  in  1857.  Altnough 
called  a  single  lens,  it  consists  of  a  combination  of 
crown  ffjtim  of  ooneavo-eonvex  fonn^  cemented  to  a 
flint  divmnent  meideeus.  The  euigle  lens  was 
modified  later  on  by  Dyimeyer,  who  enbseqnentiv, 
in  1888,  intrfslnceil  a  new  form  of  view  lens  whicn, 

IHwu^essing  the  usual  advantages,  had  the  quality, 
litherto  unknown  in  a  single  landscape  fens,  of 
.  giving  an  image  free  from  curvilinear  di*t4»rtion. 
The  same  feature  had  Iwen  M^cured  hy  Dalltneyer  in 
his  %vell-kiiown  triplet  leas,  which  wa-s  itivented  in 
I860,  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  consisted  of 
tliree  oombinationa.  This  lens  was  serviceable  for 
copying,  aicfaiteelanal  subjects,  as  well  as  for  land- 
Mcape,  and  was  agreatiaronrite  with  photographen. 
It  has  now  Iteen  sapeneded  by  the  doaUetfotinoi 
lens,  which,  under  the  name  of  reetiUnear»  ^jrmiMtH- 
cal,  Ac,  is  the  most  eommooly  need  form  of  pbolo- 
graphie  objective.  It  generally  consists  of  two 
combinations  of  similar  construction  placed  with 
their  cniic.-ive  surfaces  facing  one  another,  the 
iiecessarv  stops  or  <liaphragms  for  increasing  defini- 
tion and  reducing  spherical  al>erratiou  l>eing  uiNerted 
in  a  slit  in  the  lirn-ss  mounting  tulx-  irddway  l>e- 
tueen  them.  These  lenses  are  constructed  to  take 
I  diirerent  angles  ol  view,  according  to  the  reqoire- 
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OMiito  of  ft  glvai  ttm  t  for  taking  snbjeete  is  a 

confined  situation,  nidi  U  a  narrow  ntreet,  or  for 
depicting  the  fa^e  of  a  lar^  building  at  ver>' 
liriiittHl  rani;!:',  a  '  ftn;.'lp  lens  is  lu'ci'ssary. 
For  tlie  convfiiifiice  of  those  carryiiif^  a  ihuhIkt  of 
leUM's,  Uosn  has  (lcvi?*('<l  a  neries  of  •syiiinu'li  ical 
ttiat  nil  tit  ono  llaiifie.  Every  letiH  is  sold 
witli  a  set  "f  iii;i)ilira^ms  or  stops  ;  and,  in  tlif  ease  of 
the  len»  la»«t  mentioned,  these  usually  take  tlie  torn) 
of  a  rotating  plate,  pierced  with  the  neceswrj'  ajier- 
tures.  Hut  in  other  lenses  the  diaphraf^ns  are  in  the 
form  of  separate  and  are  kept  in  a  unall 

leather  eaM  by  tlietuselvea,  tb«  operator  removing 
any  of  tlw  eenee,  and  inaerting  H  in  tho  leas  when 
wanted.  Tlieae  diaphrofcma  are  marked  with  vhat 
is  known  as  their  focal  value,  whicli  means  that  the 
nutnlter  tiiarkwl  represents  the  fraction  which  the 
aperture  of  the  diapnra^ni  is  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  To  make  this  plain,  let  iis  HUp^Hxte  that  the 
fiK  jil  length  of  the  lens  is  6  inches,  and  that  the  dia 
phragrn  in  question  has  an  aperture  of  a  (uiart^  i  of 
an  inch.  As  there  are  in  6  inches  24  of  such  quarter 
iiMdMi,  the  iigim  94  will  represent  ila  value,  and 

this  will  he  eatpr— ed  thus :  ^.  In  Uke  maaaer,  a 
half-inch  diaphragm  wonid  be  marked  ^,  and  a 

one-eighth  inch  diaphragm  ^.    There  is,  however, 

another  methinl  of  marking  lens  stops,  which  lia« 
lieen  adopte«l  by  thf  l'liiit<i},Taiiliic  Sm-iety  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which  is  called  the  '  Uniform 

atandard.*  or  U.&  for  short   bt  tiia  qnlvn  {  is 

ealled  No  I,  and  the  U.S.  namlisr  fnr  aiqr  other 
wize  is  found  by  dividing  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  by  the  diameter  of  the  opening  as  already 
described,  squaring  the  reaolt,  and  then  dividing 
by  16.  Of  late  years  a  remarkable  improvement, 
which,  however,  nad  for  some  time  been  applied  to 
mieroaoopea,  has  been  made  in  pbotograpbic  lens 
diaphragniiLiB  aeootrivance  whicn,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  natural  diaphragm  of  the  eye,  which 
<^\l)aiiils  ar  crmtracts  automatically  according  to  the 
aiiiniiiit  of  li^'ht  to  wliioh  the  organ  is  suhjectetl,  is 
oallfil  the  iris  diaphragm.  This  conHiMt«  of  a 
iniiiituT  of  Hat  lila«leH  or  tongues  of  thin  blackened 
niftai,  wliieli  are  fiu*tene<l  to  a  ring  in  the  Ifim 
Mioiint.  By  a  turn  of  this  ring  tiie  blades  expand 
or  roritract,  SO  that  the  aperture  can  lie  enlarged  or 
diniinisheti  as  reqnire<I.  while  a  scale  marked  on  the 
outside  of  tlie  lens  mount,  and  a  traM  lling  pointer, 
indicate  the  focal  value  of  eveiy  change  of  aperture. 
We  may  mention  here  one  more  important  change 
in  lena  manufacture — the  introdnetion  of  alu- 
minium instead  of  brass  for  the  necessary  metal 
work,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  instrument  is 
greatly  reduced.  The  same  useful  metal,  only  now 
rendered  available  by  its  cheaper  iiiamifaitnic,  is 
also  coming  into  use  a.s  a  sulwtitutt'  for  br.tsM  in  tlie 
other  metal  fittings  of  canieras.  .\  new  kind  of 
glass,  known  as  Jena  optical  glam,  is  now  l>eing 
eiuployeil  in  the  construction  of  |>hot<4(mphic  lenses. 

its  use  a  larger  field  can  be  oovered  with  a 
gtven  apertoxe  tEan  wee  the  caae  imder  fotner 
rwroditjona 

WeUoUodiom  /VooMa— Collodion  (q.v.)  is  the 
name  given  to  the  solution  of  pyroxyline,  a  kind  of 
giin-cotton,  in  a  mixture  oi  ether  and  alcohol. 
VVhen  this  is  flowe<l  owr  a  jjlans  plate  it  ^nailnally 
dries  into  a  transparent  lilra.  It  was  Hrst  introiluced 
for  photoi;raiiliic  purposes  in  1851  by  Mr  Scott 
Archer,  and  lia.s  been  of  j^reat  and  important  service. 
For  fully  a  (quarter  of  a  century  tlie  wet  colloilion 
process  was  aliiio«t  exclusively  jiratiised  Ky  photo- 
graphers— in  the  earlier  years  for  tin'  iiro<hu'tion  of 
positives  on  class,  and  oocssionallv  on  leather  or 
other  BOiB*teplematarials ;  latterly  by  modifications 
the  proooM  traa  nun  extensively  employed  for  the 
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prodnetioii  «f  aegativea  Dry-collodion  proeessee 
iiave  also  been  in  nse,  although  on  a  much  more 
limited  »cale.  These  are  the  stages  in  the  wet-collod- 
ion proceJ<H  ;  ( 1 )  A  glass  plate  maile  jierfectly  clean 
is  coated  witli  colliHlion,  to  \n  hii  li  the  hromide'of  cad- 
mium and  either  iiMlide  of  iiotassinm  or  io<lide  of 
aminoninni  have  Ix-en  addeo.  (2)  The  colloilion- 
ised  plate  is  '  sensiti.sed  '  by  iiniuersion  in  a  bath 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  35  gmins  to  every 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  (3)  Production  of  htant 
iniage  by  exposing  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  camera 
after  the  object  lias  been  focused.  ( 4 )  Development 
of  hitenfe  into  visible  iniage  by  flooding  the  plate 
with  a  iolntioD  of  sniphato  or  iron  (nmntt  aol* 
phate),  or  of  pyrugallic  acid,  to  either  of  which 
some  acetic  or  citric  acid  is  added.  (6)  Fixing  of 
the  permanent  ima;.;e  hy  imnierslon  of  the  plate  in 
some  solvent  of  those  jiarts  of  the  sensitive  surface 
uiM)n  which  the  light  has  not  acteil.  This  scdvent 
for  wet  plates  is  cyanide  of  potos.'^iuni,  hut  for  more 
intHlern  processes  hj'iHisulpldte  of  s<sla  is  employed. 

Dry  plate  Proeesaa. — It  is  hardly  neceesar}'  to  do 
more  than  name  a  few  of  the  earlier  diy -plate  pro- 
cesses, since,  except  for  experimentaljpnipaees,  tbey 
have  aU  been  beaten  out  of  the  field  hgr  the  recent 
one  known  as  the  gelatino- bromide  woeeas.  Several 
advantages  arise,  especially  for  neld-work,  firem 
using  dry  sensitive  plates.  With  the  wet  process 
the  operator,  when  away  from  his  studio,  mnst 
take  with  him  a  dark  tent,  collrsiion,  a  silver  hath, 
and  developing  agents,  Ijcsidex  n  supjily  of  water 
for  washing  purposes;  but  tht«<e  niifn-cliuini(<i  are 
not  required  witli  drv  plates.  I)ry  jjlate  pro<'es»e8 
are  of  two  principal  Vinds  ;  ( 1  )  Those  in  which  the 
collo<lion  in  applied  to  the  glass  plate,  and  after- 
wards sensitised  in  tbe  silver  batti,  as  in  the  wet 
way,  but  with  a  'preservative'  such  as  albumen 
'  flowed '  over  the  amfaoe,  and  the  plate  allowed  to 
dry.  ( 2 )  Bmnlsion  processes,  in  whush  the  sensitive 
silver  salt  is  hdd  in  snmenrion  in  the  ooUodioo  or 
gelatine.  A  good  emulsion  can  be  prepared  by 
adding  some  soluble  bromide,  such  as  bromide  of 
coilmiuni,  to  the  ctdlrHlion,  and  afterwaids  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Tlic  i^\i\^H 
plates  are  simply  coated  with  this  emulsion,  wa-shed 
in  water  to  remove  the  soluble  salt.s,  and  set  a-side 
to  dry,  w  hen  they  are  ready  for  use.  Tiie  collodion 
emulsion  process  is  still  employed  to  a  limited 
extent,  (  hietly  for  the  pnsluction  of  transparencies; 
recent  experiments  indicate  that  it  may  yetcompete 
with  gelatine  emulsion  in  sensitiveness. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  gelatino-bromide  process, 
at  present  so  universally  employed,  appears  to  be 
dne  to  Dr  Maddox,  who  pobliahed  the  details  of 
a  workaMe  emnliion  of  this  nature  in  1871.  The 
process  was  inipn»ve<l  in  1873  by  Mr  Kennett,  and 
again  in  1878  by  Mr  Charles  Bennett.  It  was  found 
tint  if  the  emulsion  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
SM)  1'".  for  some  days,  or  iHiiled  for  half  an  hour,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plat<- coated  hy  it  was  so  great  ly 
increasetl  that  a  view  which  could  only  Im;  taken 
formerly  in  30  seconds  could  now  be  taken  in  one. 
A  very  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  can  also  lie 
formea  by  using  ammonia  along  with  the  bromide 
of  silver.  Dr^*  plates  produced  by  some  form  of  the 
gelatino-bromide  process  are  now  mannfaetnred  on 
a  large  scale.  When  properly  made  thi^  will  ke^ 
good  for  years,  and  they  can  be  developed  montm 
after  having  l>ecn  exposed.  But  it  is  generally 
a«lmitte<l  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  plates  are  not  old,  and  when  development 
follows  e.vjMiisure  without  undue  delay. 

I'HcmHiKAPHic  Printing.  Silre'r  I'nUls.  The 
iletails  of  the  well-known  silver  printing  proce>sB 
are  hrietly  as  follow  : 

( 1 )  Suitable  paper  is  coated  on  the  surface  with  a 
smooth  thin  layer  of  albumen,  to  which  chloride  of 
sodium  or  of  ammoniom  has  been  added.  (Originally 
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the  puiKT  wa>  s;ilt<'il  only  i.e.  the  albuiuen  was 
(Us^H-nse*!  witli — aud  UiisoUl  inetliod  ih  Iteing  largely 
revived.) 

(2)  Silvering  of  the  paper  hy  linatiiig  it  on  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  from  30  to  GO  graina  of 
this  sobstonce  being  oaed  for  every  ounce  M  water, 
aocaidiitg  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  ehUnida  in 
the  paper.    It  is  afterwards  dried. 

(3)  Exposure  to  light.  The  dlvirad  paper  is 
•xpOMd  MOMtli  tb*  native  in  «  |ndiitiii(  muam, 
ttie  tinw  of  ospaMm  %-ar)  ing  aeflttrdieg  to  the 
brightneM  of  tuB  VgJtiH  ana  the  Qhimeter  of  the 
negative. 

(4)  Toning.  In  onler  to  ^mvh  a  pleasing  colour 
to  the  print  it  is  UHual  to  tone  it  in  a  Holiitiun 
of  chloride  of  goUl.  Quite  recently  the  metHl 
platinum  hm  l>ocn  \inc<\  for  toning  silver  priiit.«  on 

Clain  paper  with  verj*  fine  ri>«ult«.  One  nietho<i 
as  been  introduced  by  Ulanchard,  and  another  by 
Lyonel  Clark,  the  latter  employing  the  same  salt, 
the  chloro>platiiiite  of  potaswniw,  whieh  ia  used  for 
the  platinam  printing  proewt  to  bo  pnowtly 
descnbetl. 

( 5 )  Fi.\ing.  The  print,  when  tolraii  fram  the  ton- 
ing bath,  ix  8tee|>e4l  in  a  Holntion  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  removes  the  undarkened  silver  salt  that 
is  still  sensitive  to  li^rlit,  and  mo         the  image. 

(6)  Washing.    Silver  prinUi  re()iiini  to  1h>  wa.sli(><l 

Joickly  and  thoroii>;ldy  after  ireatiifiit  with  the 
ypoaulphite  of  mnla.  Prolonged  noaking  i»  harm- 
ful, and  imperfectly  wai^hed  prints  soon  spot  and 
fade.  Gelatine  is  now  largely  coming  into  use  as 
a  substitute  for  albumen  :  it  is  more  suitable  for 
the  rendering  of  delieate  detail,  and  the  prints 
with  dm  eon  eseraiiad  in  their  prodaotion  ought 
to  he  more  pemument.  Tho  popen  known  as 
Ariatotyne.  Argentotype,  and  Cewiulype  ore  gela- 
tine emulsions  of  chloride  of  silver  spread  on  paper. 

Printing  in  Salts  of  /row.— The  metal  iron  in 
some  of  its  clieiiiical  preparations  is  now  very 
largely  employed  in  a  number  of  photographic 
printing  processes  e.g.  cyiinot viie,  chrvHotyiie, 
kallitype,  platinotyin;,  &c.  —  ami  it*  lapiiliie  of 
producing  re«ult«  witli  all  the  fidelity  and  delicacy 
of  the  silver  process,  in  some  caaee  at  c(m»iderably 
Ion  cost,  while  the  manfapahtiooa  are  greatly 
•implified.  There  sre  certain  preparations  of  iron, 
known  m  /Mb  inlta,  that  are  not  afTeeted  in 
Htpeowmoo  wh«n  eerloin  other  cbemicaki  are 
hroni^t  in  oontaet  with  them ;  other  preparations 


coloare<i  pigments  wfien  combined  with  these  same 


no  aetion  on  the  feme  aoltk  thev  may  be  uiixod 
together  in  tho  firat  iaetaoeo  ana  thus  appUed  to 

the  paper,  when  the  action  of  light  will  develop 
the  nignly-ooloured  image,  a  simple  wash  in  water 

coinpletinj,'  t!n'  ii[HTatiou.  This  is  in  untline  ulmt 
is  known  u.•^  tlic  f  'i/nnoti/fir  or  Blue  prmlniji  pro- 
ce»tt,  liiwt  |>\ilili~|ii-<l  Ky  Sit  .1.  F.  W.  HoiMaOl  in 
1842,  w  hu'li  in  detail  i>  jl-i  follows  : 

Two  HolutirjnH  are  made  up,  one  coiitaininj.c  sixty 
four  grainH  of  aninionio-citrate  of  iron  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  the  other  forty -eight  grains*  of  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  t«)  the  ounce  of  water.    Mix  equal 
qoantitiee  of  these  solutions,  and  with  a  soft 


of  Iran,  known  as  ferrous  salts,  produce  highly 

"   '..  wiie 
chotnicals. 

The  action  of  li^lit  cam  change  femV  into  ferroMjr 
HaltH  :  liciuM',  if  a  piece  of  paper  Im^  coat^tl  with  a 
ferric  salt,  dried,  anil  plac«<l  undi-r  a  fern  leaf,  a 
piece  of  lace,  or  a  piiotographic  negative,  and  ex- 
'  posed  to  light,  an  imago  in  a  ferrous  salt  is  pro-  j 
duced  which  is  ca|iable  of  being  developed  into  a  | 
highly*coloured  image  when  acted  on  hy  a  suitable 
ri  and  not  only  so,  but,  as  tbla  reagent  has 


dry  where  it  wilfnot  be  affectetTby  dayligBt  The 


paper  ao  pre|>sred  is  t  lii»  fly  useil  for  cojiyinj,'  plan.s 
and  <1  rawing!*  on  tracing  cloth  :  the  tracing,  which 
should  Ih!  in  a  gcMMl  o])a<|ue  hlack  ink,  is  placed 
un  the  top  of  tne  })a))er,  and  Uith  are  covered 
with  a  glass  plate  to  keep  them  in  perfect  con- 
tact. Ten  minutes  in  a  very  bright  light  will 
sullice  for  exiMMure.  The  print  is  now  washed, 
when  the  lines  of  the  drawing  will  appear  white 
on  a  bine  ground.  The  same  kind  of  paper  can 
he  expoeed  beneath  a  photographie  negative  in 
order  to  secure  a  mogh  proof  of  tne  picture,  but  in 
this  ca.Hf  the  time  of  exposure  is  much  inrrcas*^!. 
A  di.widvantage  of  the  alnive  process  i.<<  that  the 
original  black  drawing  on  white  paiH'r  appooia  OO 
a  white  drawing  on  a  dark-lilue  ground. 

The  following  nio*litication,  know  n  as  the  Pellet 
process,  produces  blue  prints  on  white  paper:  Gum 
arabic,  25  parts  ;  common  salt,  3  parts ;  perchloride 
of  iron,  8  parts ;  tartaric  acid,  4  parts ;  and  water 
to  make  up  to  100  parts.  Well-sized  paper  is 
ooated  with  the  above  and  treated  aa  in  tne  pre- 
oedlng;  it  is  very  eenaitiTe  to  light.  A  go«Kl 
tndng  in  bright  aanlight  is  aaffidentl;^  printed  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds.  The  print  is  developed 
by  imniersi<in  in  asaturatetl  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
or  tx<tAst*>ii»i  (yellow  prussiate),  and  the  design 
iiiiiiifdiatt'Ix'  ajipertrs  in  blue.  The  print  is  now 
riimed  in  cidd  water,  aiul  then  transferred  to  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  hvdr<M  ldoric  atid  . 
rinse  in  cold  water  complet**  the  o|)eration. 

Chrtfsott/pe. — This  is  a  modification  of  cyanotype, 
also  published  by  Sir  ,1.  HeracheL  The  pa^r  is 
merely  ooated  with  the  ferrie  MnOMHlinni  citrate, 
and  mny  be  developed  after  expaenre  with  a 
nentral  eolation  of  goM  chkuide,  wadied  with 
water  and  diiod.  Tho  loenWng  utfaat  ia  in  metallic 
gold  in  a  findhr-diTided  etate,  ana  te  of  'a  fine  pur^de 
colour.  A  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may 
be  suljstituted  for  the  gold  w  hen  the  inia^'t-  Ls  m 
metallic  silver. 

K(tllityi>e. — In  this  prooesj*  |>a|KT  is  wa.slie<l  with 
a  strong  Miliiiion  of  lu-utral  ferric  oxalate.  After 
printing  in  the  u^ual  way,  it  is  ilevelojied  by  the 
following  solution:  Nitrate  of  silver,  50  erains ; 
citrate  of  potash,  800  grains ;  bichromate  of  potas- 
sinm.  1  to  S  gnuna ;  rain  water,  10  ounces.  The 
precipitate  formed  is  next  dissolved  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  (strength,  '8S0)— aboat  a  dradhm  will 
boeaflkient.  Alter  filtering  add  SSdrapa  of  atmqg 
nitrie  add,  and  tlie  developer  le  ready.  TUa  aoln* 
tion  is  very  cheap  and  easilv  nrepareif  The  WiulW 
ing  prints  possess  a  fine  ricfi  niack  colour. 

I'hiti iiof nr  I'i'fifiiiiiin  Pntitiiig  Prnrr.ts. — 
The  irn'ial  jilatinuni  can  l»e  de|>osited  from  t*onie 
of  its  chcMiical  preparations  in  an  extremely  tine 
black  jHiwdcr  when  brought  in  contact  witli  one 
of  the  iron  salt-s  altered  oy  light.  Ilerscbel  ex- 
plained how  to  gi't  printJi  in  platinum,  bnt  the 
Drocess  now  em|>loyc<l  is  tliat  discovered  by 
Willia,  Cautain  Abney,  F.RS.,  thus  describ<e«» 
tho  dMnical  action  upon  which  the  process  is 
fawed  i  *Mr  W.  Willia,  Jan.,  found  that  he  could 
obtain  an  imag*  la  platinam  Uack,  by  means 
of  development,  if  he  eenaitiBed  hia  paper  with 
ferric  oxalate,  with  which  was  mixed  a  solution  of 
ohloro  platinit*'  of  {M)ta8sium.  The  action  of  li^dit 
on  this  |>aiier  i.s  t«»  re»luce  the  ferric  salt  to  the 
ferrous  state,  and  when  the  ffrnnis  salt  is  in  ^du- 
tion  the  platinous  salt  is  reduced  hy  it.  By  Ihmting 
the  cxposiHl  pa[>er  on  a  solution  of  neutral  jsitjvs. 
sium  oxalate,  which  is  a  solvent  of  the  fern>us 
oxalate,  the  platinum  salt  in  contact  with  it  is 
imme«liHtely  reiluced  to  the  mctAllic  stat«,  and  an 
image  is  thus  built  up.  To  fix  the  jirints  they  are 
immeraed  in  dilute  hydroehkwie  acid,  which  tlik- 
eolvea  away  any  ftotie  oxalate  there  may  be,  and 
also  gets  rid  of  any  oxalate  of  lime.' 

Pajter  prepared  as  above  described  is  sapplied  corn- 
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■WKMily.  And  after  being  exposed  Ui  light  beneath 
a  negativ«  in  a  priniiit^-irame  for  about  one-third 
of  tne  time  moBMuy  in  (he  oaw  of  a  print  on 
silvered  paper,  ils  l«iioD*jrelloir  tint  in  found  to 
change,  where  the  light  has  reecfaed  It,  to  a  pale, 
dirtv^rray  caloiir.  Development  ia  conducted  in  an 
iron fiianicllnd  tray,  beneath  which  a  Bpirit-lamp  or 
liitii->*-n  Ixinier  is  placed,  6o  as  U)  keep  the  oxalate 
wtjution  i»t  n  tt'inpcratnre  of  alM)ul  175  F.  Under- 
exposed |>ii:it-.  ili  l<fiitMii  liy  tliiH  ttMiijMTature 
hetng  excet'ileii,  wIniMt  ili'>sc  wliicli  liavn  n'ceivftl 
more  light  than  they  mk  hI  i  hnvi^  had  can  Im 
advantageoiwly  treated  witli  a  iiniph  colder  de 
veloper.  The  print  w  floated  on  thlH  warm  hatli, 
which  tarns  the  faint  image  of  the  picture  to  a 
dense  black,  and  fixation  follows  by  placing  the 
pietim  in  «  eeiiee  «f  «»t«r  tetbe  ineite  eUghtly  e^ 
with  hydroehlaiieMid ;  thete  Temove  the  Iran  htm 
the  paper  ;  a  rimple  rinse  in  plain  water  OOBfipletes 
the  operation.  The  developer  can  be  mixed  in 
bulk,  for  it  Kr»ep«  well,  ami  tin?  same  <jtiaiitify 
wnll  dev.  1 1  If  H  hirye  number  of  nriiita  oiio  aft«r 
til  Mtln  i  I  li<  platinum  prepare*]  paper  will  ktMip 
well  if  clamp  l>e  excluded.  For  tni"*  r«»af*<iii  it  is 
sold  in  lilt  tiilics,  which  have  at  one  end  a  small 
quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  a  salt  wliieh  is  so 
greedy  of  moistore  that  it  will  absorb  all  in  ita 
neighliionrh(KKl.  Tlio  favour  with  wliioh  ttus  pro- 
cess has  been  received,  becaoM  ol  its  permanence 
and  its  quick  ramlle.  i»  well  indicated  at  photo- 
graphic eshiUtleiw,  where  •  larve  proportiaa  of 
the  pietaree  shown  are  invarialdy  piatinotjrpet. 
Mr  WilliA,  the  inventor,  has  introonced  a  eoid 
bath  platinum  proeesa,  in  which  the  metallic  salt 
is  contained  in  the  developer,  and  thii*  modified 
methixl  in  !*aid  to  pn^sent  many  advantAgee.  The 
developer  thus  prepared  in  not  of  a  lasting  kind, 
and  only  enough  must  be  mixe<l  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing demand.  Another  modification  of  the  platinum 
process,  made  known  by  Willis,  but  more  gener- 
ally aNSOoiated  with  the  name  of  Captain  I'izzi- 
Klielli.  yielda  a  darli  image  in  the  printing-frama 
The  only  neecMaiy  aftor-treatment  is  a  batii  of 
weak  arid,  followed  by  washing  in  plain  water. 
There  is  every  reason  to  sappnse  that  platinum 
will  be  the  printing  process  of  the  future,  but 
unfortunately  tlio  price  of  the  metal,  which  in 
189<>  went  up  more  than  100  per  cent.,  is  calculated 
forthi'  [ii'>'^rr'.l  til  liiml  its  use. 

Biclirotimtui  (rf.ititifif  I'ntcr.sx. — So  far  hack  iwt 
18S0  Mnngo  Ponton  announctni  that  pa]>er  steeped 
in  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried  chaiige<l  itM 
colour  when  exposed  to  light.  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  light  not  only  niters  the  cumpoei- 
tion  of  the  bichromate,  hut  also  oxidises  the  size 
(gelatine)  of  the  paper.  Gum,  starch,  and  albu- 
men w«ie  abo  foimd  to  beeoine,  like  gelatine, 
imolnhlo  when  expoaed  in  oontaet  with  ^e  bichro- 
mate of  potash  or  ammonia  to  the  action  of  light. 
If  ordinary  ^jelatine  lie  soakt»<l  in  cold  water,  it 
ahMirltTd  the  water  and  swells,  and  then  if  heated, 
or  if  hot  water  be  poured  on  it,  the  gelatine  melts. 
If  some  biehnMuat'e  of  |>utassium  or  auimoninm 
liad  l>een  added  in  tlic  cold  water,  the  ^'elatine 
would  alisorb  the  chemical  along  with  tite  water. 
If  now  the  gelatine  be  drietl  and  ex{)oeed  to  light 
notil  tiie  stain  imparted  by  the  biehromate  is 
■Iteted  in  eotonr,  it  will  no  longer  swell  in  cold 
water,  neitlier  will  it  diaaolTO  in  hot  water ;  the 
action  of  light  hae  made  the  hiehromated  gelatine 
ineolnlila.  it  is  to  gelatine  thns  cheroicallv  modi- 
fled  that  we  owe  the  *  autotype '  or  '  carlmn  — more 
corrwtlv  ' pi'^'nienteil  ^,'elatiiie  — process.  TheCollo- 
tyjie,  \S'o<KU>nrytyi>e,  and  some  forms  of  photo- 
/inco  enf^ravinj;  and  photogravure,  also  certain  kinds 
of  '  phantom  '  photojfraphH.  ami  one  methml  for  vitro 
cnati)elf<,  <le|H'iid  on  the  same  princijde. 

The  A  utotgpe.  Carbon,  or  Pigmented  Gelatine  Pro- 


o«ia — ^Pigmented  gelatine  paper  ie  an  article  of 

commerce,  and  tlie  Autotype  Company  supply  thia 
'  tissue '  sensitised  ready  for  printing.  The  tissue 
omaist*  ot  a  tliiek  eoat  of  gelatine,  with  which  haM 
been  intimately  mixed  a  certain  amonnt  of  per 

manent  pigment  in  ver>'  line  powder— if  for  a  black, 
Indian  uik  ma)*  lie  employed  ;  other  colours  are 
'  added  to  modify  the  tint.  The  |>aper  so  coated  is 
.  sensitised  with  animonintn  lilchroinate,  and  then 
I  expneed  um.i  r  :i  negative  till  it  is  su]>ii<>sed  to  1k« 
.  snmriently  pnoied.  The  image  i»  in>t  vi>il)le  a.-*  in 
a  silver  oi  iron  jiritit,  tlierefore  some  irHlirect  jdan 
of  telling  the  projier  time  of  expoenr*',  sijch  as  by 
the  use  of  an  actinometer,  inuKt  Is-  re«<orted  to. 
The  ebwige  which  takes  place  in  the  ^latine 
film  li  thiit ;  the  surface  next  the  nej^ative  has 
heea  tendered  inaolnhle  wherever  the  light  baa 
aeted,  and  that  to  a  d«|^  onteeponding  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  It  leenlta  from  thii>  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  snrfaee  of  the  gelatine 
has  Ix'en  ri'nder«sl  insolulile— to  the  greatest 
depth  where  the  li^'ht  Ihhj*  acU'il  mosi  strongly. 
Soluble  port  ion.s,  however,  remiiiii  eii;  !  1  lietween 
it*»  snrfaee  anil  the  pa|>er.  \o  picture  is  viniMe  till 
I  these  aii>  remove<l.  To  overcome  this  difliiuilty  — 
the  removal  of  the  soluble  iturtionn  imprimaied 
between  the  insoluble  skin  and  the  paper  at  the 
back — took  many  years  of  experimenting,  and  all 
sorts  of  devices  were  resorted  to.  One  plan  was  to 
expoee  tba  haok  of  the  tissue  to  ilie  negative,  tbiu 
pnntlnff  throiigfa  the  paper,  but  the  grain  of  the 
paper  showed  ofTensively-  Fargier  spread  tlie  pig- 
mented gelatine  on  glass,  exposed  it  thos  under  a 
negative,  ntul  then  coated  the  film  with  collmiion. 
On  sulijeeiin;,'  the  whole  to  the  action  of  warm 
\sa!>r,  (lie  latter  jiciietrat^'d  the  colloilion  and 
SDiu-ired  the  ^'elaline,  which  eventually  floated  olF 
the  k'"^''.  IxMn^^  held  toj^'ethcT  by  the  Willodion. 
This  was  now  supiMirted  on  paper  (collodion  side 
down),  and  wasned  from  the  back  with  warm 
water,  and  ao  the  first  half-tone  photographs  in  pig- 
mented gelatine  were  obtained. 

Swan  experimented  on  similar  lines,  and  in  1863 
he  took  ont  a  patent  for  pigmented  gelatine  Alms 
spread  upon  collodion  supported  on  glass.  When 
dry  the  whole  was  stripped  from  the  glass,  and 
thus  the  first  tissue  wa.s  made.  The  difficulty  of 
removiiifj  the  entAiijjled  T)i;;ment  still  remained, 
ami  this  Swai'.  i'.  i-k  ime  l>y  coatinj.:  the  c(dl(Mli(m 
surface  of  his  tissue  with  india-rulilK'r  solution,  and 
applying;  it  to  a  piece  of  jiaper  similarly  coatetl. 
Wlien  both  were  dry  the  whole  wa«  {laMMM  through 
a  press,  and  then  soaked  in  warm  water ;  tlius  the 
soluble  portions  could  be  removed,  leaving  that  part 
of  the  Aim  acted  on  by  light  untouched,  and  pro- 
iecting  tit  reftitf  according  to  the  vaniiig  action  of 
light  as  it  II awed  throuni  the  giaoatione  ef  tlie 
negative.  By  this  method  and  a  soheequent  modi- 
fication Bwau  sent  out  a  number  of  fine  pigment 
prints,  but  it  wits  so  troublesome,  expensive,  and 
un.satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  the  average  photo- 
graphic ]irint-i'r  that  iirintinj;  Ky  l>irhromate<l  ^'ela- 
tine  never  heeame  |M){)uhir  imlil  J.  IL  Johnson, 
alMMit  the  <  lir^i  of  the  year  1  S(W,  discoveretl  that 
tlie  pigmented  g^ii^tine  j»aper  ( '  autotype  tuwue  ), 
when  sensitised  by  the  bichromate  and  correctly 
expoaed  to  light  onder  a  negative,  only  required  to 
be  eoafced  in  eold  water,  and  then  evenly  applied 
to  OMIT  turfuee  impermom  to  air,  eneh  as  glass, 
line,  oileloth,  &c.,  when  the  gelatine  enr&ce  would 
adhere  verv  tenaeioaaly  to  the  aopport— after  the 
principle  of  the  schoolboy^  ancker — oy  atmos|>heric 
pressure  alone.  Tlii  :i  1'  soaking  in  not  w  ater  tlie 
paper  at  the  hack  came  off,  carrying  witli  it  miieli 
of  the  unaltered  pigment  ami  >:elatine,  and  by 
,  laviiif^'  the  iniape  remainiiif.;  un  tlie  niipport  %vitn 
(  the  hot  water  the  picture  in  all  its  delicate  grada- 
I  tions  appeared  clean  and  perfect.    It  was  thia 
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difloovery  that  made  what  is  ((enerall^'  known  as 
antotyp«  or  carlion  piinting  a  practical  working 
proccHs.  The  oietbod  above  described  b  called 
the  ainsle  tramfer  ptoeeM,  and  prodoeee  a  print 
TBVonM  a*  to  right  aod  left.  The  double  transfer 
prDcees  merely  dilTera  in  the  adoption  of  a  tOB* 
porary  aapnort  of  o]m1  gloBs,  zinc,  or  paper  eoafefld 
irith  a  nutable  nrf^tiimtiun  (the  moat  oonveuient 
being  Sawyer's  lu-xible  wupiHtrt),  which  holda  the 
print  till  clevi'litpfd,  and  from  which  the  print  ia 
tlit-n  transfern;<l  to  it«  linal  t«n(>i)ort-  it  v*  then 
niin  rt'vcrHi'il.  When  priictionlilt'  it  if*  usiiiil  in  t.ike 
a  reven*e«l  negative,  and  tliii^  avoi.t  the  il<>ul)le 
tranHfer. 

Powder  PrortMt.  —  By  what  is  called  the  powder 
proctW  printa  are  priMluced  on  paper  in  plnnibago, 
or  any  other  impalpable  powder  inaoiiihle  in  water. 
It  has  been  a  good  deal  used  on  the  Continent.  A 
slightly  sticky  or  '  tacky '  jpnpanttioa  of  aonur, 
gam,  glycerine,  and  potaHram  Uebromate,  wtnea 
expoeed  to  light,  loeea  it«  tackinees  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  acting  on  it.  A 
glaw  plate  ruatoil  \\itli  tliin  prt'itaration  will  there- 
lore,  when  expoM-ti  uinlcr  a  negative,  represent 
the  picture,  i*o  to  <«[>c,'ik,  \>y  <litl(  ri-iit  ilegrcofi  of 
tackineMf.  In  this  Ktate  a  tine  jtowder  sprinkled 
over  it  will  adhere  in  proportion  to  the  atickineas 
of  the  aurface.  When  the  aaperflaooa  powder  ii 
temoved,  and  tbe  film  coated  with  toagh  collodi<n>, 
it  can  be  detached  and,  if  nqaired,  put  on  any 
sopport  such  as  paper,  mib  tha  urinbto  portioit  oif 
the  unm^  &c,  ia  pravioudy  iniiifiwi  wUnf; 

Pnotoprapkie  Bmamh  om  Qltm  ana  fartdmm.—' 
If  the  image  as  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph he  oevelope*!  by  suitalile  metallic  oxides 
— micli  mn  the  iniderglaze  colours  of  the  jKircelain 
painter— and  the  resulting  image  coated  with  <-ol- 
lodion  be  woahetl,  the  lilm  can  Ix-  transferred  to 
^laMi,  china,  or  enamelled  metal,  and  after  tiring 
in  a  aaitable  kiln  it  will  become  vitrifie*!,  and  will 
be  at  permanent  as  a  bumt  in  painting  on  the 
iama  anbatanoee.  Soaie  of  the  very  finest  vitro 
•Dameb  ant  however,  produced  by  a  'subetitu- 
tka*  proeen,  in  which  a  collodion  transparency  is 
toned  to  ■atniation  with  platianin,  or  uuUnin,  all 
traces  of  silver  being  earefally  elimtaated.  TMe 
modifiiMl  film  ia  now  tranafcrreil  to  an  enamel 
tablet,  and  burnt  in  a«  in  the  previous  metho<l. 

/>iii:i>/i/ji,\  A  new  colouring  matter  or  dye  of 
a  primrohe  tint  wa-<  diHcoveroil  by  Arthur  (J.  (;re«'n 
in  1887,  who  named  it  '  priniuline."  This  dye 
affixes  itfwlf  ver^-  t^'naciously  to  cott<m  fibre,  «o 
that  hy  merely  uoiling  the  fabric  in  it«  a<{ueouH 
solution  a  permanent  yellow  colour  results ;  and 
thio  yellow  (tasis  acta  as  a  mordant,  permitting, 
wiien  acted  on  hy  appmprinte  developuw  agents, 
tbe  building  up  of  an  immense  variety  01 'ingrain 
colours '  that  admit  of  wide  practical  nse. 

By  {Mutxing  the  yellow  eloth  throagh  a  bath  of 
acetic  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  tbe  material  is  said 
to  be  •  diazotised, '  and  then  is  of  a  brighter  yellow 
eoldur  that  is  extremely  fugitive  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  light.  TliU  ctmHlitnted  for  a  time  an 
insuperable  objeclifm  to  it**  n-e  .i-  a  d\e,  Init 
miggewteil  phot4»gTaphic  iMnwiibilities.  Kxneriinents 
|>ni\ed  thai,  if  a  mat»-rial  containing  diii/otisecl 
priniuline  lie  exiMme<l  to  light  under  a  design,  those 
parts  acte<l  on  by  light  speedily  deooniposed,  while 
tbe  parts  protected  remained  nnaltenNi ;  the  latter 
OD  ti«atlM»t  with  a  phenol  or  amine  produce 
many  penoaneat  eompoond  coloanL  aod  tbe  fonnar 
remain  voehanged.  Upon  tliis  is  founded  the 
diazotype  process,  by  means  of  which  every  kind 
of  fahnc,  cotton,  muslin,  velveteen,  wool,  linen, 
silk,  \c. ,  as  well  as  colloid  filmw  and  |>H]ier,  are 
dye<l  I'V  the  inlluence  of  liKht.  The  jirocens  is  i 
exce^slingly  sim[de,  v«tv  <  heap,  and  ;rivcs  a  jioxitirr  j 
print,  the  niost  opaque  objects  or  parts  of  a  design  ' 


coming  out  darkest,  the  revaiaa  being  tiM  COM  In 

ordinar)-  silver  printing. 

Mr  Green,  in  conjunction  with  Us partaen Messrs 
Cross  aod  Bevan,  publislwd  the  praee»  at  a  meet- 
ini;  of  the  British  Assoeiation  at  Leeds  ia  180a 

MnOHAJQCAI.  Pminmni.  Woodhmy^  and 
AoNiMtigM  AwesM*.— Ithas  long  been  known  thiA 
if  a  leaf,  a  bit  of  lace,  or  any  similar  object  wio  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  soft  metal,  and  considerable  pressiire 
applied,  the  impresxion  of  leaf  or  lu<  e  \s  ,u-  Mink  into 
tbe  metal.  From  tliift  metal  plate  |irint.K  ui  re  taken 
as  fruni  an  enj,'iave<l  ])late,  and  the  pin<'e-.>.  was 
chilled  Nature-printing  (<).v.).  If  we  hiitl  an  urdinary 
autotype  print  iiiHteatl  of  a  leaf  on  a  flat  piece  of 
iron,  covering  it  at  the  same  time  with  a  smooth 
piece  of  aheet-lead.  and  tlieii  pot  them  under  auifi- 
cient  pressure,  tbe  result  woold  be  an  imperfect 
Woodfivrytype  mould  in  tbe  soft  lead.  The  metal 
ravene  wonld  be  fanltj,  beeanea  in  this  case  tiM 
■olofeiBa  film  is  too  tlun  to  give  enough  of  reli«L 
In  Oldar  to  obtain  a  proper  mould  a  layer  of  sensi- 
tised gelatine,  con^ideraoly  thicker  than  that  used 
for  an  aut<ityp«'  jinnt,  is  exposed  under  a  negative. 
It  is  developed  as  in  the  autotype  process,  and 
presents  the  inia;.'<'  in  ii^i'-iiifTahle  relief.  The 
print  is  then  covered  witli  tlie  lea<l,  and  they  are 

S revised  together  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  pn>- 
uceH  a  reverse  or  mould  of  the  picture  in  the  soft 
metal  without  injuring  tbe  gelatine  relief. 

The  production  of  ordinary  Woodbar}'type  prints 
is  a  purely  mechanical  operation,  tbe  chemical 
aatioa  of  light  not  being  ealled  into  ^ays  thqr 
•xldUt  true  gradatien  ot  tintk  aad  fa  that  lespeet 
Woodburytype  is  the  only  PVtet  photo  mechanical 
printing  process  known.  TPhe  mould  is  place.!  in 
a  printing  pres,H  of  a  ix»culiar  but  simple  construe 
tion,  and  a  warm  solution  of  pifjinent*-.!  gelatine 
forms,  so  to  siM'ak,  the  printing  ink.  This  i» 
pouml  on  the  mould,  and  a  thin,  hard,  atrongly- 
sized  pa|>er  placed  on  tbe  top  of  it.  The  lia  of 
the  press  has  l>eneath  it  a  perfectly  flat  glass platCU 
which  is  now  brought  down  on  the  mouhl  and 
the  lid  tinnly  locked  by  a  catch.  The  plSSSHll) 
causes  all  the*  supertluoos  gelatine  to  eanida,  iriiilik 
that  ia  the  monld  adIieraB  to  tlM  paper.  Ka  a 
ebort  time  the  g^htine  sets,  when  the  plate  ft 
raised  and  the  |)rint  withdrawn.  It  has  now  only 
to  lie  plaoe<i  in  a  solution  of  alum,  which  reinlem 
the  gelatine  forming  the  picture  ins4duble. 

Tlie  Stannotyiie  (or  |irinting  from  a  surface  of 
tin)  has  hr<  n  i nlle*!  a  siniplilie<l  Wmxiburytvpc 
pns-ess.  Mr  \\'<M>dbur\',  to  whom  it  also  is  due,  t^ius 
dtmcril>es  it  :  'A  positive  is  first  made  from  tlie 
negative  preferably  by  the  carbon  process.  From 
this  carUtn  or  other  transparency  a  negative  b 
made  also  in  carbon;  but  in  ibis  case  tne  tissue 
pooeeaMB  mneh  more  body  and  mnch  lees  colour, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  certain  amooat  of  relief.  This 
(gelatine)  reKef  negative  ia  then  eoated  with  a 
thin  india-mhlier  vamisb.  A  piece  of  tinfoil  is 
laid  over  it.  ami  tlie  whole  passed  through  a  pair 
of  india-nibtx-r  rolh'i-s  a  sp«N'ies  of  iiiaiigle,  in 
fact.  We  have  now  a  ]irintiiig mould  ready  for 
placing  in  the  press  and  ]>rinting  from  in  gelatinous 
ink.'  This  pHK-eto,  does  not  alwavH  give  the  lieauti- 
ful  results  obt^iinalile  by  tlie  original  Woolburj'- 
ty|ie  method,  hut  remarkably  good  results  are 
secured  by  it. 

HfJiotype  and  Phototyjit  ProcrMM.— Both  of 
these  are  photo-mecbanieal  nietliods,  in  wliieh  Ae 
gelatine  relief  is  itself  used  to  priat  from  in  eoma 
nmn  of  printing- preea,  iiiitead;  of  being  covered 
with  tinniil  as  in  the  stannotype  process.  Litho- 
graphic ink  ia  used.  The  film  or  layer  of  gelatine 
fiirininL'  the  printing  surface  risjiiin--  to  Ix'  -iM^cially 
and  eaii'fullv  piepared.  'riiis  process,  under  tiie 
name  of  (  'ulluty|H-,  much  used  fOT  book  iUoStlth 
tion  and  advertising  purposes. 
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Phoio-lithagrapkff  and  Zincoaraphy.— The  only 
difforMWe  btHwBMi  thcaa  is  that  a  litbogmpbic 
■tome  teued  fa  tbe  cue  caw  and  a  plat«  of  sine  in 
the  other  for  the  meduuiical  printini^  II  k  iiaees- 
sary  that  tbe  original  drawings  shonM  be  done  In 
lines  and  not  in  Tialf-tint.  At  leiust,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  much  snccess  Ii&h  as  \,et  atteniltMl  tlie  pro  ^ 
duct  ion  of  half-tint  photo-lithocraphfl.  A  negative 
Ui  taken  fruin  the  drawing  by  the  camera,  anti  fmin  I 
it  a  print  in  made  (jh  })H|>«ir  coated  with  hiohio- 
matised  gelatine  much  in  the  same  way  am  in  the 
antotype  process.  But  before  the  print  i»  devel- 
oped it  receives  a  ooating  of  lithograpbio  transfer 
ink  specially  prepared  for  tlie  purjMitie.  II  fa  next 
floated  in  wafm  water  till  tM  lines  are  aeen  ma 
deprearioaa.  With  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  water 
at  a  temperature  of  about  ISO^  F.  tbe  eolltUa 
portion  i*  reniovetl,  leaving  the  picture  in  InsoInUe 
gelati[i''  w  irSi  it;*  oiwitiii^  of  traiiftfer  ink.  It  now 
only  jtHjuires  t^)  Ik?  washed,  dried,  ami  trans- 
ferrwl  to  the  stone  or  zinc  platf  i  ■  ■  Litho- 
graphy). The««  pmc«»»J8es!  have  been  greatly 
superseded  by  the  various  plioto-engraviug  and 
zinc  procesMes  (fully  de»cril>ed  in  the  article  ii.li's- 
TBATION  OF  BooKS),  by  which  printing  blocks  ■ 
raita)»le  for  a  tjpograpbie  press  can  be  pr^uoed  in 
aleir  boon. 

Photography  is  now  mudt  employed-  as  a  hmmus 
of  repnmucing  drawings  on  woo«l  blodie  for  the 
engmver.  Tnis  process  is  of  mueh  importance,  as 
the  ori^nal  drawing^  is  preserved,  not  only  for 
comparison  nith  the  hnishe<l  engraving,  but  it  may 
be  for  its  artistic  value.  The  original  drawing  also 
may  Ik;  made  of  any  convenient  nizo,  and  reduced 
on  tlie  wckkI  -a  >;reat  oonaideraiion  when  minute 
objects  are  to  1«  :  '■]  i  u^mtc  il.  l  ln-  i>}*Hitiea  of  ■ 
wihhI  en^rjwin;,'  re<juire  tiiat  tiie  (irawiny-ou-wooil 
fliouhl  b«-  rever»ie<l  :  hence  tlie  nectasity  of  a  re- 
vereed  negative  in  any  direct  printing  process,  lite 
negative  may  either  be  printed  direct  en  to  the 
wood,  or  a  modification  of  the  carbon  process  em- 
ployed. In  the  first  cane,  one  process  is  fitst  lo 
render  the  emfRee  of  the  black  watervraof.  and 
then  It  ia  whitened  tdthCUneee  white.  TTIiebloek 
is  then  sensitised  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  printed 
under  a  reversed  negative.  It  is  then  toned  with 
pold  and  fixed  with  liypoHulnhite  of  soda,  washed 
ami  dried,  and  is  then  reaily  tor  the  engraver. 

In  the  ciirbon  process,  a  carl>on  timue  is  made 
with  very  little  gelatine  and  a  larj^e  nniount  of 
cartton  or  other  pigment.  The  block  \»  rendere<l 
waterproof  and  whitened  with  barvta;  tbe  carbon 
print  19  developed  on  the  wood  wnb  wami  water, 
and,  when  dry,  is  ready  for  the  engmver. 

Photo-mieroaraphy  consists  in  photographing 
nueroseopic  oojeote  bgr  causing  a  niicroHcope  to 
take  the  plaoe  of  the  oidiaanr  photographic  lens 
in  the  eamera.  so  that  the  enlaigad  imue  is  cast 
upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  eollodlonised  or 

felatine  pbite.    Such  photo>;raphs,  again  enlarged 
y  the  opticAl  lantern,  are  much  uwd  for  class 
instruction. 

By  revorxinp:  the  arranfrrnient  iR>.e.'*.'«ary  for  the 
enlargement  of  niicrosco]iic  fdijei'tM  it  will  Iw  seen  I 
that  minute  photographs  of  engravings,  or  otlier 
objects,  may  be  produced  which  would  require  a 
aueroscoj>e  for  their  inppwtion.  In  this  way 
eemmnnicatiun  wa-i  maintained  during  the  invest- 
ment of  Parts,  when  copira  of  lattais  and  news- 
papers  wem  iDNffted  in  quills,  ttnd  hstened  lo 
carrier  pigeoBi. 

AflmoivoMTOAL  Photography. —The  a|>plica- 
tion  of  phntof^rapliy  to  astronomy  \n\x  within  the 
past  few  year*  an-sumed  immense  im[>ortance,  and 
great  re«iiltH  lirm  If,  •.ii^nu^li  the  Wed- 
ding of  the  !iaiiier»  wuh  tlie  telewope.  Until 
recent  times  the  only  remarkalde  phot<i;^'raph8  of 
the  celestial  bodies  were  those  of  the  moon,  which 


were  executed  by  Warren  de  la  Roe,  Rutherford, 
and  o^ers.  The  uioon  Iteing  from  its  sise  and 
brigfatoeas  a  comparatively  easy  bodv  to  piioto> 
graph,  the  old  prooeseeo  wore  sofficuBt  wr  tlio 

purpose,  and  most  perfect  results  were  obtained. 

Jansen  and  others  haA'e  secured  photographs  of  thn 
stin  which  exhibit  nmrking*  upon  its  .surface  witli 
gn  ii  listinctness,  and  many  photographs  of  the 
coioiia  when  the  orh  lia-s  \n^n  under  eclipse  have 
Ix'en  taken  when  the  ^«)mewllat  rare  opportunity 
liaji  occurred.  liut  it  iit  in  pieiuriiig  the  distaiil 
stars  and  nebula*  that  the  greatest  work  has  Iteeii 
achieved  by  photography,  and  resulta  obtained 
which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  the  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  now  at  the 
dispuital  uf  tbe  astronomer.  Among  the  triumphs 
already  obtained  in  this  direction  maar  ha  mea- 
tlonea  Roberts'  phot<»graph  of  the  'Andrameda 
Nebula,'  Common  s  |diotogra]<h  of  the  Nebula  in 
Orion,  and  several  similar  uegalives  obtain<>d  by 
tls  '  l  indirrs  Hi  rirv  of  Paris.  One  hy  til!  -.!  Iji-I 
workeii*,  a  pliotograjdi  of  tbe  Pleiades,  mIhiuI  i 
receive  special  mention.  \  certain  st^ir  in  tl,i> 
well  known  group  ai<|Keare<l  in  tht)  photograph  m 
que,sti()n  witli  a  nebulous  haze  attached  to  it. 
This  star  was  not  known  to  be  associated  with  a 
nebula,  and  the  astrunomere  of  Paris  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  detect  it  by  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
telescope  at  their  disposal.  The  nebulotis  mass 
was  therefore  diwredited,  antil  another  photo- 
graph  of  tbe  PIdades  arrived  iliortly  aftemards 
froiu  America  which  exhibited  exactly  the  same 
peculiarity.  Once  more  the  nebula  was  searchol 
for,  and  at  Icngtli  ^^a>l  declared  to  iw  faintly  liis- 
cemible.  Frout  Ibiis  il  would  wem  that  tlic 
photographic  film  is  more  sensitive  t<  i  unt  im- 
jirpfwiuns  than  is  the  retina  of  the  eye.  and  in  a 
certain  iwnse  this  is  true.  These  star  ph<itographs 
are  often  ex}Kise4l  to  the  action  of  tiie  light  from 
those  distant  bodies  for  three  or  four  hours,  during 
which  time  the  clock-work  train  attached  to  the 
teleioopo  keeps  the  images  of  the  tin^  points  of 
U^t  slationi«y  on  tbe juate.  in  oppontioD  to  the 
rotation  of  the  eartli.  ERoh  image,  nowever  faint, 
has  therefore  a  comparatively  long  time  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  sensitive  chemical  surface,  and 
e.xert.s  a  cumulative  action,  witli  the  result  that  the 
images  of  ntars  are  regist'ennl  wbicli  no  human  eye 
hil  l".  11  lieheld.  To  put  the  matter  more  |>lii.ii.l  v. 
it  may  l»e  naid  that  a  certain  section  of  tlie  sky 
covered  by  the  fielii  of  a  powerful  teiescoi>e  is  tteen 
to  contain  a  definite  number  of  stars.  When  this 
same  suace  is  photogimphed  their  number  is  often 
doubled.  At  a  convention  of  astronomers  held 
in  Paris  in  1887  it  was  decided  to  take  steps  for 
photagraphing  the  whole  of  the  heaven*.  For  this 
purpose  the  slqr  faaa  b««ii  ohattered  out  into  sonares, 
and  each  obsen-atoiy  helping  in  the  work  will 
photo^ph  a  certain  number  of  these  snsces.  The 
work  IS  estimated  to  entail  ten  year--' labour,  this 
long  time  being  {wrtly  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
Btance  that,  owing  to  the  occiirreMi  e  of  unsuitable 
weather  and  the  iiitenuptioiis  caused  by  moon 
light,  there  are  only  nliout  lilty  iii-hts  in  the  year 
when  sidereal  phot«>grapiiy  i»  possible.  There  are 
many  dilliculties  in  photograpliiog  the  stars,  some 
of  which  have  led  to  discussion,  and  have  caused 
doubts  to  In>  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
attained.  The  chief  of  these  is  repreeented  tbe 
drenmstanoe  that  the  photographs  exhibit  discs  of 
light,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  brightness  of 
the  stars,  instead  of  mere  points  of  light,  which  the 
extreme  distanct-  of  the  btslies  should  secure.  This 
expansion  of  size  is  l«dievi>«l  to  b«"  due  to  irmdia 
tion,  want  of  complete  achromati-'m  in  the  lenst-s, 
and  reflection  frorn  the  back  of  tlie  photouraptiic 
plate.  These  difficulties  will  no  doultt  ne  t*ur- 
mounted  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
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that  they  are  only  obttvi  vable  when  a  refracting 
telescope  in  employed.  Hence  the  use  of  redecting  I 
teledcopes  for  tliis  work  ha*  been  suggested ;  but, 
although  by  thiit  means  some  of  the  faults  men- 
tioned are  boniiilied,  other  inconvenienceH  arise 
which  form  oliatadw  to  good  work.  Dr  Huggins 
has  don*  mneb  VBloaUe  work  fai  photographing 
the  apeetra  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Dimibility  of  Photographic  Print*. — Experience 
liRs  provwl  that  silver  prints,  however  carefully 
inepiired,  cannot  1k!  dejwnded  upon  for  jiermanency. 
Much  vexation  luu*  frecjuently  arisen  from  the 
faflinp  of  tln'Ht',  anil  on  tliis  account  they  are  no 
lmi;_'fr  u-<m1  1  >i  IxHik  illuHtration.  Tlii-y  will  keep 
In-tttT  (ininoiiiilvd  than  uwmnted,  and  they  should 
\»'  k*']>t  ill  H  iliy  situation,  as  damj)  increases  their 
tendency  to  fa<le.  Flatinotype  pnnts  are  believed 
to  be  permanent  by  those  best  able  to  jod^ 
Antotype,  Woodburjftype,  and  other  prints  in  pig- 
mented eelatine  are  permanent  if  stable  ooloan  are 
emphmd,  and  of  eonne  thaw  obtaimd  by  any  of 
the  {Uioto-mechanieal  ptnamwi  are  ovtainly  so 
when  printed,  as  theif  nmally  m,  in  litlMgn^pllie 
or  printers'  ink. 

tSisrrllaiieou*  A ftpUcationt  and  Improvementt. — 
The  rf|M>rt  that  the  art  of  photographing  in  the 
colours  of  nature  has  Iwen  discovered  crops  uj)  yt-ar 
after  year  with  curious  persistency,  and  may  !« 
generally  traced  to  the  work  of  unscrupulous  persons 
who  seek  to  deceive  the  pablic  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. It  is  difficult  to how  the  much  talked  of 
pictography  in  coloars  as  popularly  nnderstood  can 
«ver  M  achieved.  By  the  introdaetion  of  specially 
piepared  gelatine  dry  [Jatw  known  as  orihochro- 
iMa<K('rigntcoloar')or«ioeArMiiaf»r('equal  colour'), 
both  Ten'  vague  terms — it  is  passible  to  reproduce 
colours  in  their  true  shade  relation  to  one  another. 
For  iiutanoe,  suppose  that  one  seeks  to  photo^jraph 
by  ordinary  plates  a  blue  va.«e  containin>{  yellow 
flowen^.  In  the  resulting  picture  the  va»e  will  be 
white  and  the  (lowers  will  he  black.  Hnt  if  we  use 
isochromatie  jilates  the  vase  will  1k>  reiulereil  w  a 
gray  and  the  flowers  will  apiwar  almost  white, 
which  is  obviously  more  true  to  the  way  in  which 
the  eye  observes  tne  originaL  This  change  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  sensitive  surface  is  brouKnt  about 
by  adding  to  tlie  gebttiiie  emolaion  of  whieb  it  is 
eompoaea  a  niaiito  qnaati^  ol  oertain  dyeo. 
Yegel  in  1873  discovered  that  oertain  ooal-tar 
dyes  produce  a  change  of  sensitiveness  in  silver 
eoinpounds ;  and  in  the  sAine  year  Tailfer  and 
Clayton  wHMired  a  jiatent  for  the  i)repftration  of 
colour-sen.xitive  platet*  prepared  by  the  same 
agenoy.  Thev  une  an  ammoniacal  solutimi  of  ' 
eoeine ;  and  plates  made  under  the  patent  are 
now  supplied  commercially.  They  are  much 
used  in  eo^fiag  all  coloured  objeotH,  such  as 
oil-paintings ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  tliey 
^1  play  an  important  part  in  sidereal  photo- 

Ephy, '  in  the  registration  of  coloured  stars, 
teorologists  are  now  depending  npon  photo- 
gtaphy  to  fnmish  them  with  clood  studies,  and 
witn  pictures  of  Lightnin;;  ( ii.  v. ).  A  study  of  the 
latter  is  likely  t<i  extend  (nir  knowle<lge  concerning  ! 
the  phenomena  citnneeteil  with  thunderstorms,  and 
has  already  elueidatetl  a  few  problems.  .Mr  Muy- 
bridge,  of  the  l'nite<l  .States,  Itas  placed  the  stu«iy 
of  animal  nidvements  upon  a  new  footing'.  ?<iiM-e 
he  introduce*!  the  system  <»f  analysing  by  means  of 
photography  the  motions  of  a  trotting  horse, 
mnning  dog,  &c.  By  means  of  special  apparatus 
he  has  found  it  possible  to  take  a  doxen  con- 
teentive  pictares  of  a  single  movement.  In  photo- 
gr^lu  of  a  trotting  hone  taken  in  tliii  wiy  lome  ef 
Hm  attitndca  appear  qitito  mmatmal  (see  Hobss). 
This  is  beeaoee  the  eye  Is  not  capable  of  appivdat- 
in^'  a  mnvement  which  is  quicker  than  alwut 
part  of  a  second,  the  image  uf  anything  seen 


remaining  upon  the  retina  li>r  at  lejust  that  time. 
The  photographic  lens,  on  the  otlier  hand,  can 
record  a  movement  whieb  ooeoia  in  the  ristb  of 
a  second,  and  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  to 
the  eye  it  should  seem  unnatnraL  In  connection 
with  this  matter  ought  to  he  aaatod  Pwifaeeor 
Marey  of  Paris,  who  has  dene  mneb  to  peifeek  this 
phase  of  phouigraphy.  He  has  intndueed  im- 
proved apparatus  for  photographing  animal  move- 
mentn,  ami  hji.'>  re<-cntly  apjdied  it  evi-n  t^i  the 
study  of  the  movements  of  microscopic  crealure.H, 

One  of  the  most  ini[)ortant  applications  of  photo- 
graphy is  in  the  pro<luption  of  tninspareneies 
(lantcnrn  slides)  for  the  optical  lantern.  Ever}- 
subject  is  now  thus  illustrated,  and  such  pictures 
are  an  immanee  advantage  to  edncatian. 

BiBLioaKAFHT. — Chspunui  Jones,  Science  and  Pmetiee 
of  Pkolagrapkp ;  Abney,  Inttruetion  in  Pkotoyraphf, 
Utd  Photoffrapkp  with  EmulnonM ;  Eder,  Modern  Dry 
Plate* :  Robinson  and  Abnsy,  Art  and  Praetiee  of  Silver 
Printinff ;  Robinson,  PiHurt-maJnng  by  Photoprapkp : 
J.  R.  Sawyer,  The  A. B.C.  Guide  to  Autcippe;  Li'eaeganK. 
Manual  of  Carbon  Proeeu ;  Mvldola^  Ph'Atxfraphie 
Chemistry:  Chadwiok,  The  Ma{iic  Lantern  Manual; 
Hepworth,  PhoUnjrapky  for  Amateurt  and  Book  of  the 
Lantern ;  Wilkiiuon,  Photo-enffraring  and  Lithoffraphp  ; 
Monekhoven,  Pholoffraphie  Optirt ;  Barton,  Optiet  for 
Photoffraphert ;  Dallmeyer,  Choice  and  Ute  of  Photo- 
ffrapkic  Leneea ;  Harrison,  Hislorp  of  Photography: 
SohnsQss,  Collotype  and  Photo-iHho<trai)hii.  See  auo 
periodioal  literature,  sad  especiidly  tbe  annual  publica- 
tiona.  Year-book  of  Photography,  Almanac,  ke. 

PhOt4Hn*ltvare<  By  this  process  the  finest 
possible  results  are  obtained,  but  the  expense  of 
producing  pictures  by  iu  aid,  which  is  akin  to  the 
operation  of  copperplate  printing,  limite  ila  use  to 
high-class  book-worK.  It  is  also  need  by  Bouseod, 
Valadon  &  Co.,  by  Dnraad  of  Paine,  by  tbe 
Autotype  Cotn|!any,  by  Messrs  Annan  &  Swan 
of  (ilasgnw,  and  others  for  tlie  iinwluction  of 
large  pictures  which  rival  the  finr^t  .steel  enprav- 
ings  in  their  delicacy  ami  finish.  Photographs 
can  be  reprtsluceti  in  thi.s  form,  but  the  process 
seems  to  be  more  largely  employed  for  obtaining 
engraving- like  copies  of  celebrated  pictnres.  Tht 

Krooess  is  so  perfect  that  everj-  touch  of  the  painter's 
msh  is  clearly  seen  in  the  copy,  and  even  tbe 
upstanding  ridgee  ef  paint  in  tne  bolder  touches 
are  rigidly  repradneed.  There  an  natonUly  differ- 
ent ways  by  which  printing  plates  for  use  in  this 
process  are  made,  and  a  nnef  description  of  two 
methmis  only  nui^t  here  suffice  to  /^ivo  an  indication 
of  the  line  of  ojH'rations.  ( 1  I  A  gelatine  relief  i^ 
obtained  by  expo-in^;  liichromated  gelatine  to  tlie 
action  of  li^'ht  beneath  a  negative.  But  the  ^;ela- 
{\ur  i  iiijiloyeil  is  iiiin^liHl  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  grapliite  (black  lead)  in  a  more  or  less  granular 
fonii.  This  addition  causes  the  resulting  relief  to 
have  a  surface  which  is  grannlar  in  character,  and 
which  is  also  a  conducting  one  to  eleetrieity.  Iff 
therefore  the  relief  be  placed  in  an  electrotype 
bath  it  will  speedily  beeotne  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  copper.  Fram  tM  vaOBm  dato  so  formed  copies 
on  pa|>er  can  be  obtained  Irr  the  usual  oopperpiate 
printing;  process.  (2)  A  bichromate<l  gelatine  print 
— ne;;ative  in  character — is  develo|ie<l  upon  the 
Sjieiially  pn^paix'd  surface  of  a  copper  |ilate,  w  hich 
is  then  subjecttHi  to  the  action  of  a  s<dution  of 
{►erehloriile  of  iron.  Thi.H  penetrates  the  ^^latine 
more  or  less  quickly  according  U»  its  varying  thick 
ness,  and  then  attacks  the  copper,  which  is  eaten 
away  by  the  chemical  action  that  ensues.  Thu.«« 
in  t^ie  end  the  eopper  plato  bean  on  its  surface 
an  etched  image,  penetrating  more  or  less  in  dmth 
aeoording  tu  the  shadows  and  lights  of  the  gdatane 
Image  previously  affixed  to  it.  The  plate  is  next 
'steer-need  ana  printed  in  the eopperulate  preaa. 
( It  is  often  necessary-  to  resort  to  hand-nniebliig  in 
order  to  get  the  finest  results.) 
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Photometry  (('r.  phos,  'li^^'ht,'  and  m<-fr»n, 
•measure'),  the  art  of  iiu-asuritij;  the  iiii<.ii.~ity  «f 
a  sourctj  of  liyht,  liy  coin|>ariHon  with  a  staniiani  of 
reference  (»ee  (Jas-I.KJUTISO ).  The  principlfsi 
involve<l  iu  the  u.sual  iiistruiiietitH  are:  (1)  Lam- 
bert ( 1760),  Kuuifonl  :  equality  uf  6ha<lu\v»  ea»t  by 
two  toqiBM  at  different  dustancet* ;  when  the 
shadows  are  eqnal  the  intenaitiiw  are  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  tlie  di^tanoea.  (2)  Equality  of 
iUiimiiiirtinn  tlivoagh  ■Uta  in  ncreens ;  diataaow  and 
iBtcnritN*  M  Mom  (3)  Bougucr,  ftiteUa.  Lmo- 
hvd  Weber :  rofleotion  of  li^lit  from  two  sources, 
so  that  they  travel  aide  by  side  to  the  eye,  the  dis- 
tancen  beiiii,'  ailjnstol  until  they  appear  equal  ; 
calculation  as  Iwiorc.  (4j  Wheatstone,  tlie  same ; 
but  the  two  retlections  are  from  a  imlisht'il  sjiiiere, 
vvliich  is  set  in  motion,  w)  that  the  coiiiiiuriHon  is 
IxHweeu  two  loo|>ed  luminous  curves,  imKluced 
througii  the  persistence  of  vision.  (5)  Buuaeu  :  a 
grease  ^jMtt  OB  fftper,  equally  illuminated  on  both 
sides,  disappears.  (6)  Babinet :  light  from  one  is 
polansed  oy  refleeikn,  from  the  other  by  refrac- 
tfam;  both  pencila  am  Mnit  tbioo^  a  doable 
tQtetlii|r  qttam,  and  Hooked  At  tliraagh  o  doable- 
lefracting  prism  ;  they  give  coloured  images,  and 
the  dintancefl  are  adjusted  until  the  images,  on 
(ivHr  lu]>]iitij;,  ;.'iv(>  a  w  hite  field.  .-Ml  these  methfxls 
are  uiif»ali.'<fa<'tory  wlieii  the  sources  of  li>;ht  are  of 
ditTerent  colours,  as — e.g.  a  caii<lle  ami  an  arc  lamp. 
Instrument**  have  accordin<,'ly  tiecn  devised  for 
applying  the  atvive  methixLs  t^o  each  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  from  each  source.  Tlie 
degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  of  the  olxwrver, 
or  a  difference  of  sensitiveneas  between  his  two 
cgres,  affects  the  result.  In  other  instruments  used 
aa  photometen  what  is  roeasnred  is  not  the  lomtn* 
ooa  inteneity  ao  mach  as  the  radiatkm :  wnong 
these  we  may  mentioo  tbo  Radloweter 
Leslie's  photometer,  which  la  a  diffineotial  tn  anno- 
meter;  Bunsen  and  Koscoe's,  which  nieaHiires  the 
q^nantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  fonne<l  in  a  ii\\i:n 
time  from  cldorine  and  liydro(j;en  ;  L(  ou  n,  \s  hich 
measures  the  amount  of  iiitrof^eii  lilM.'raU'(i  from 
imlide  of  nitriii,'Hn  ;  and  varimis  instruments  based 
on  phoU^raphic  reaction«,  which  truly  measure  not 
the  luminous,  but  the  actinic  intensity.  Stellar 
photometry  is  generally  contrived  by  stopping  off 
more  or  less  of  the  smfiee  of  the  object  glaait  or  by 
polariniig  apparatus,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  apparent 
mlgfatoeas  oi  a  star  down  to  that  of  a  standard  of 
eomparison.  The  vnwl  pibotoaetiie  atandarda  are 
( 1 )  the  English  ataadaid  candle  (see  Gas-uort- 
IXO) ;  (2)  the  Hefner- Altcneck  amvl-acctatc  lamp, 
which  has  now  displaced  the  candle  in  (Jerniany  ; 
(3)  the  carcel,  a  Ht-aiulard  colza-oil  lamp,  U8e<l  in 
France;  (4)  the  Electrical  Standards  Committee's 
unit,  the  lij^lit  j^nven  off  by  one  -^iinare  centimetre 
of  platinum  at  its  fnsing-point ;  aiut  (5),  in  K;ientinc 
work,  an  incandescent  electric-lamp  under  stated 
conditions  of  resiatajioe  and  current^  maintained 
oonstanL 

PhotophMie  is  the  name  of  a  oomparatiTely 

simple  apparatus  which  may  be  said  to  aoUere  the 

feat  of  transmitting  articulate  speech  to  adirta&oe 
idong  a  beam  of  light.  It  was  tintt  described  in 
1880  by  Profe«s4)r  ( irahain  Bell,  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  telephone,  at  the  lionton  niwtinj;  of 
the  American  AKsociation  ;  but  already  in  I  HTM  itM 
inventor  had  announctHl  the  jK)s«ibility  of  '  hearing 
a  shadow  '  by  means  of  a  similar  agency.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  photopiione  de{>ends  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  metal  selenium.  Crystalline  adenlum  offers 
a  high  degree  of  reeistanoe  to  the  paasage  of  an 
eleetrie  current ;  it  b  eminently  aenntive  to  light ; 
and  the  leaietanee  ie  leee  whra  azpoeed  to  light 
than  in  the  dark,  befaiff  in  some  eases  only  a 
fiftefTith  in  the  light  of  what  it  is  in  the  dark. 
1  uaudiug  on  these  peculiaiiiica.  Professor  Graham 
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Bell,  his  friends,  and  a^siNtants  devinil  some  lifty 
forms  of  ap]iaia(us,  im  >n  \uryiii;,'  llie  tranKndxsion 
of  lij,'ht  to  )(repaii-d  .s.'ii'niuni  an  to  i>r(Mluce  audible 
Miiind.  In  the  pholonhoiie  found  most  serviceable 
the  tiaiismitter  in  it  plane  mirror  of  silvered  niicro- 
scojje  glass  or  thin  mica ;  the  receiver,  fixed  at  a 
distance  without  any  connection,  is  a  parabolic 
i-etle«:ting  mirror,  in  the  frtcus  of  which  is  placed  a 
sensitive  selenium  '  c«ll,'  connected  iu  local  eiimit 
with  a  battery  and  telepbonew  Wlien  the  afpan* 
tos  is  used,  a  strong  beain  of  Kgbt  is  eoneentnted 
by  a  lens  in  the  plane  mirror ;  the  speaker  directs 
his  voice  against  the  Imck  of  this  mirror,  which  is 
thniwn  into  vibration-'  <'orres(M)nding  with  those  of 
the  voice.  The  retlecteil  lieam  of  light,  to  which 
coi ii-spoiidiii;;  \  ibrations  are  also  conimunicatetl,  is 
directetl  thioii^'li  a  lens  to  the  receiving  mirror, 
and  create-  in  the  Heleiiiuni  cell  a  raiddly  variable 
current,  which  at  the  end  of  tlie  telephone  attached 
becomes  audible  again  as  vocal  sound.  When  first 
described,  the  photophune  had  been  used  effectively 
with  a  distaaee  ef  230  yanis  (over  a  forloog)  l>e 
tween  transmitter  and  raoeiver.  The  n^a  ot  the 
oxy  hydrogen  lights  or  of  an  oidinaiy  kerosene  lamp, 
sumce  for  transmitting  articnlat«  H|>eech.  The 
loudest  sounds  obtainon  from  tlie  iihotopiione  were 
produced  by  Tiicans  of  a  perforateif  disc,  noiselessly 
revolving:  ho  /ts  rapidly  to  interrui)t  the  light  in 
transmission. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  verj' audible  sound  couhl 
Ik?  pr<x;ured  from  the  selenium  without  the  aid  of 
telephone  and  batterj%  A  b»'am  of  intermittent 
light  will  produce  a  strong  musical  note  from  the 
selenium.  Further  experiment  showed  that  sel- 
enium is  not  the  only  sulistance  thus  sensitive  to 
light.  Still  louder  sounds  than  these  obtained  from 
the  selenium  directly,  though  not  artienlate^  were 
got  from  diaphragms  of  hard  india-mbber  and  of 
antimony ;  and  sounds  of  varying  intensity  were 
given  out  by  many  other  snlwtances,  inchidiiig 
golii,  silver,  platinum,  cojiper,  zinc,  lead,  paper, 
parchment,  and  wood. 

Photosphere.  See  8tm. 

Phrenology  (Gr.,  'a  discourse  on  the  mind') 
was  the  name  given  about  1815  to  the  theory  of 
mental  philosophy  foonded  on  tlm  obsanration  and 
discovery  of  the  ninetiooa  of  the  brain  eoneenied 
in  intellectual  and  enaotianal  phenomena,  as  forara- 
lated  by  Gall  (a.v.).  In  Britain  the  system  was 
amply  expoundeil  bv  Gkdrs  popil  Spurzheim  (q.v.), 
by  George  and  Andrew  Combe  (q.v.),  and  by  Dr 
Klliotson,  founder  and  first  presi<lentof  the  I'lirvno- 
logical  S(M  ii'ty;  and  in  America  bv  Dr  Cliarb^ 
Caldwell  of  Kentucky,  the  hiotliers  howler,  an<l  S. 
U.  Wells.  The  connei  tioti  of  mind  and  brain  was 
an  old  theory,  and  a  kiml  uf  localisation  of  mental 
function  in  the  bniin  had  at  various  times  lieen 
attenipte<l  from  the  days  of  .ViU  rtus  Magnus  down- 
wards ;  but  the  first  fuil-fiedged  system  m  empirical 
craniosoopy  or  phrenology  mnst  be  attributed  to 
Gall,  who  eetabnahed  hb  soheme  by  inepwiting  the 
axtenor  of  the  heads  of  a  considerable  nnmber  of 

Eersona  of  different  characters ;  and  believing 
imself  to  find  jwrtions  of  the  st-alp  corresponding 
to  their  mental  and  moral  faculties,  marked 
otit  on  a  model  of  the  bea»l  the  areas  which  were 
prominent  in  proiiortion  to  liic  •-tii  n:..'tli  of  the  vari- 
ous faculties.  'TlieHe  faculties  were  liy  Spurzheim 
divided  into  two  ordei-s — Feelings  and  Intellect, 
or  Affective  and  Intellectual  Faculties.  The  Feel- 
ings were  divided  into  two  eenera-  the  I'rapenntia 
and  the  Sentiment*;  while  the  Intellectual  em- 
braced the  PercejpHiBtvt  Knowmg  and  the  Refletiive 
Facutiiea.  Vanooa  modifioatlona  oi  Gall's  scheme 
of  loealising  the  fasnltiee  were  made  by  his  pu]nls. 
American  phrenologist.^  (the  Fowlers  and  S.  H. 
Wells)  increased  the  number  of  the  faculties  to 
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ftnty-three  ;  (lividiii<;  the  affective  series  into  the 
domestic,  ueltiish,  mural,  and  flelf  perfecting  groups, 
and  the  intellectual  into  the  |»erc«ptive  and  reflec- 
tive groups.  The  following  u  a  i^reMDlation  of 
the  human  bead  from  four  p<»inte  €f  view,  ■bowing 
the  poaitioiis  of  ths  embnl  oigui,  aosardiiig  to 
Spunfasim  and  Oombe : 


AmcnvB. 


t-i 


1.  Atii«tlveii<-i»!t 

3,  Pti;:'  'iir  'Kciiitivonfim. 

S.  lulubitivvneaa  or  Cod- 

oantntivenouL 
4>  Adheah'caeaa. 
Il  Combativeneia. 
flL  Dr»tructiven«M  aaill 

AtimentivenaM. 
7.  Socretivencan. 
a  AequiaiUveiwH. 


10 

11 


n. 

1.0VC  of  Appro! 


12.  Cautkiiuueaa, 


IS. 
14 

16. 


UcMroloMM, 
Veneimtioa. 
Kinnn«M> 

16.  C4.inaeieai 

17.  Hope. 

18.  Wonder. 

«  Wit  n. 


rnnbLBCTUAu 


I -I 

a.  indivMnUtgr. 

n.  Form. 
U.  SIza. 
«.  Wdght 
Ml  OokMurlng. 
ft.  VoaMtr 
tS.  NumtxT 


39.  OrdiT. 

SO.  Kveiituality. 

SL  Time.   >1  Toatk 

•a. 


n.-i 

M.  OmnpartMO. 

Sfi  niiuRiitv. 


The  new  scienre  made  many  converts  and  became 
popular  in  mofit  Kuro|tean  countries.  By  1832  there 
were  aliouttbirty  phrenological  Micietiea,  and  several 
journalN  pnUUMd  in  tlie  interests  of  tlie  system, 
which  was  rammrted  by  Maenish,  L»ooek.  ana 
Arehbiahop  Whately.  On  the  other  hand,  it  «w 
•troDgly  eoDtroverted  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir 
Wlliiain  Hamilton,  JefTrey.  Brougham,  Thomas 
Brow-n,  and  others;  and  their  KtrictureHaiid  tlio  iiro- 
gresH  of  the  scientific  .study  of  lirain  ami  iiiiiul  in  tlnir 
vuriims  rchitiona  have  to  a  \a.ifiv  extent  icniirrcii 
it  ol(siil(_'t('  ii>  a  Hcheine.  There  i«  doulitlc.sH  a  ljui;i> 
amoiiiil  <il  trtitli  in  many  of  the  generali-Htimi-. 
But  aimtoiiiy  and  i>hyKioh>g>'  liave  proved  that  the 
exterior  surface  ot  the  brain  is  by  no  me&mi  an 
index  to  mental  [irocewieH  or  characters ;  still  less 
is  such  a  guide  furnislied  by  the  minate  variations 
in  the  sh^e  of  the  alniUt  wliicb  in  a  genaml  wi^ 
oorrespona  to  the  exterior  earfaee  or  the  brain. 
Size  of  brain  does  not  oorreepimd  directlv  to  mental 
power  or  activity ;  nor  b  Um  saperficial  oooforma- 


tion  the  most  im|K>rtAiit  feature  of  the  lirain.  Parts 
of  the  external  surface  are  known  to  have foocttons 
otiier  than  those  attributed  by  phnoolagiati ;  the 
frontal  xinua  of  the  itkull  is  mmiitimM Ittut  enough 
to  occupy  the  ve^on  allotted  to  four  or  five  phreno- 


luneal  orgaiia;  aiid  there  am 
dflwwaeee  in  tlie  varioaa  boma  «f 


For  eranioiogical 
oy ;  and  aae  also 


■kallwliieb 

obvioosly  have  nothing  to  do  with  biain-fnnctions 
or  mental  proceifMs.   An  outline  of  what  is  known 

as  to  the  liM'aliKation  of  brain-functioua  will  \je 

found  at  HUAIN,  Vol.  II.  p.  391. 
oliai  artel?-,  see  Skii.I.,  KTHNOUMiy; 
FhV.SIim,.N()MV.  P.SV(  H()l.(HJV. 

See  the  phrviiolut^ical  works  cited  at  Gall,  Spraz- 
HEIM.  ('('MMK;  Hroussaiw.  Conn  de  Pkrinotoffie  (1836); 
Floun  lis.  y.ratiKn  df  hi  I'krtnoltjfn*  ( 1842  k  O.  S,  Fowler, 
I'nti  hr-il  I'hmuikijy  (\i^ft) ;  Ijkycock.  .Vinrl  mid  Tirain 
i  lsiiti  );  I'rofi-Mior  Hftin,  On  the  Studij  uf  (  liar.irtt  r,  m- 
cituUiuj  an  Ettimalf  of  Phrrnoloytf  (ItStil);  the  i'hreno- 
loifical  Journal  ( 182;i  47 ) ;  C«ru»,  OrundzUijf  finer  tirum 
KranMkofiK  ( 1841  ),  and  Atlat  der  Kraniotkopit  ( 2d  ed. 
1864);  WiUich.  I'h!ifu„ii,„m,(  und  Plirtiiuf'jffu  (1870); 
8cheve,  KalrchUmiu  der  Phrmoioffif  { 7th  cd.  1864). 

Plirygia,  a  oountr>'  in  Asia  Minor,  tlw  astont 
and  boundariea  «f  wuBh  varied  mrj  flHub  at 

different  iM>riods  of  aaeiflnt  bbtory.    In  prelda- 

tone  ages  it  is  believed  to  have  compriHe<l  the 
greater  part  of  the  i>eniusula,  but  at  the  time  of 
tlie  I'l'iHiiin  invasion  it  was  liniite*!  to  the  districts 
known  a.s  Leswr  IMirygia  and  Cireater  I'hryj^'ia — the 
former  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  I'mpontis 
and  the  Hellespont  to  Troas  (afterwanlM  jiart  of 
M^'sia),  the  latter  i>ci-iii'\  [n^-  llie  centre  of  Asia 
Minor.  I'hrygia  wan  in  general  u  hi^'h  and  sonie- 
wbat  barren  plateau,  thoogb  its  {>ii.stiires  supported 
immense  flocKs  of  sheep,  noted  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool.  The  most  fertile  part  was  the  valley 
of  the  Sangariui,  but  tba  moat  oeantifnl  and  pop- 
nkniB  diatnet  waa  the  aoath-weatk  at  the  baae  of 
tlie  Tanrna,  where  the  Maeander  and  other  strearos 
had  their  rise.  The  mountains  and  atreams  yielded 
gold  ;  Phry^'ian  tiiarhle  was  anciently  relel>rate<l, 
luiii  the  cultivation  of  tlie  vine  aopeans  to  liuve 
Ik^'u  cxtensivelN  earrieil  im.  The  Pliry};i'ui>  «  ere 
ai)|>arently  closely  relateil  tj>  the  .ArtoemanH.  and 
have  left  their  trac**  in  ainmst  all  uurts  of  Ar>ia 
Minor.  Later  they  were  forced  within  narrower 
limits  by  the  intrusion  of  Semitic  and  other  aliens 
— Lydians,  Carians,  Thradans.  In  the  (ith  eenturv 
Crwxus  conquered  all  that  was  left  of  l'hrvf:>a,  anil 
in  540  ha  auocnmbed  to  the  Paruaaa.  IDbe  inllu- 
anoe  of  Phrygian  religion  on  Greek  nuftboloKy 
aeema  to  have  been  great  Amonff  their  deitraa 
were  Men  or  Manes,  Cybele,  and  Athya;  and 
Phr>gia  seems  to  have  l)een  a  great  centre  of  or^- 
astie  worwlii])  and  celebrations.  For  the  r'lir\>;ian 
cap,  see  HuNNET. 

Phryn^^  one  of  the  most  celcbratc«l  courte>*4iii8 
of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter  of  Epicleo,  luid  \va.s 
horn  at  Theepiie  in  Bceotia.  Her  position  in  lilo 
w  as  originally  very  humble ;  she  is  said  to  have  at 
one  tioM  aainad  a  UvaUbood  bv  gathering  cAix>rs : 
bat  aa  the  fame  of  bar  marvraona  beauty  spread 
ahe  obtained  nnmeroas  lovers,  who  lavished  giftii 
on  her  so  profusely  that  s.he  became  enormously 
rirh.  In  jiriMif  n{  tliis  the  story  ^'ch>s  that  slie 
o(lere«l  to  relnuKl  the  walls  of  Tlielf<*>  if  the  citi- 
zen* would  allow  her  to  ]i]ace  this  ins(^ri|ition  mx 
them  :  'Alexander  destroyeii  them;  I'liryne,  the 
eiiiii tesan,  rebuilt  them.'  The  Thelwins  declined 
the  proposal.  Her  enemies  accused  her  of  profan- 
ing the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  SanUBOned  lieforu 
the  tribunal  of  the  Heliasta.  she  waa  defended  by 
the  rhetorician  Hvperideo,  on«  of  her  loven,  who^ 
perceiving  that  liia  eloqnanaa  failed  to  eonviaon 
the  judges,  threw  on  her  raba  and  ahowad 
her  naked  loveliness.  She  waa  inunediatalj 
aeqoitted,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  tha  nonpla  «f 
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Venus.  The  fatuous  'VenuB  Anadyutnene '  of 
Apelles  ifl  said  to  have  been  aportmifcof  Phiyne. 
Praxiteles,  alno  a  lover  of  liera,  employed  hoTM  a 

iiKi'lt  l  for  liiH  'Cnidian  Veniw.' 

I'hr)  nlchus^  (1)  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
who  j^fiine*!  his  hrsl  ilraniatic  prize  in  "ill  li.c, 
twelve  vcai^  Iteforc  .EiwhyluK,  and  his  Ian  in  476, 
wlien  Tlii  iiiistocle*  Wfix  liis  rhuraqwi.  He  hwhim 
to  have  ;,'une  to  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  die<l  theie.  He  intr(Mlucetl  nuisks  repreiwint- 
ing  women,  and  to  the  light  mimetic  choma  of 
Tbespui  added  the  sablime  mnsic  of  the  dithyrambic 
choruseH.  His  moat  famouH  tragedies  were  the 
Phamissa,  which  Ib  auppoeeti  to  have  inspired  the 
/*«■«*  of  iEachyliis,  mm  moUmt  which  had  for  its 
•abject  the  eeptaie  of  Mlelite  by  the  PenianH. 
So  overpowering  waa  ito  effect  that  the  audience 
bant  into  a  pamion  of  team,  fined  the  p««t  h 
thousand  drachmae  for  m  luirmwin^  a  descriptioti 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  kindred  jK-ople,  and  forlmde 
th<'  [111  (  •  rwr  ajfain  to  l»e  reprwentetl.  His  sciuity 
fragments  1h!  found  in  Nauck's  TrfKitioruin 
Ortteorum  fnnfini'ittti  (185(i). 

(2)  A  jioet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  was 
honoureil  by  the  abnue  of  his  great  contemporary 
Ariatophanes  (ibm.  14)  for  hia  low  butroonery.  His 
fragments  are  CoUeeted  in  Meineke's  Frajtnenia 
Comdeonm  Grmoamm  { IS3»-SJ )  and  Kooh'a  Conuc- 
emwi  AtHeonmfivgmtmta  ( 1880  tt  ata.1. 

(S)  A  Greek  gramiaaiiao  and  eophttt  who  flour- 
isnea  under  Marcos  Aarelina,  and  wrote  a  collec- 
tion of  .xcltvt  siMviniens  of  Attic  UMAge  intcndt^l  for 
the  IxMielit  of  liisi  friend  ('ornelianuH,  necretary  to 
the  enii>eror.  It  consists  of  about  four  hundred 
short  unconnected  (//Wfi  on  the  orthography,  signifi- 
cation, and  use  of  particular  words,  and  upon  the 
rales  of  accidence,  especially  in  verlm.    The  edition 

S-  Lobeck  ( 1820)  was  followtnl  by  The  NtwPkryni- 
tu,  by  W.  Gunion  Rutherford '( 1881 ). 

Pbthaieln.  See  DruNG,  Vol.  lY.  p.  141. 
Phthiotls,  the  south  east  eoraar  of  Th— nly 
(q.v.)i  the  hfHne  of  Achillee. 
PMMsta.  See  OomuMmoH. 

Phylactery  (Or.  phulacterion,  *an  amulet'), 
the  iiaiuL'  tiiveii  in  tlie  S'ew  Testament  to  small 
Sf|U!ire  Ijoxes  of  parcliment  or  black  calf  skin,  con- 
tHiuin^  slri|tM  of  imrrliriient  or  vellum  with  certain 
texts  of  Scripture  (  H\o<l.  xiii.  2-10.  11  17;  Deut. 
vi.  4-9,  lS-22)  written  on  them.  The  phylacteries 
are  worn  on  the  left  arm  and  on  the  iiea*!  by  all 
.lews  (except  Karaites)  above  thirtwn  years  of  age 
on  week  day  mornings  dariajg  the  time  of  prayer. 
Thia  ia  done  in  aeeoraanoe  with  their  interpretation 
of  Bwd.  xitt.  8-16.  Some  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
wear  phjIaeUwka  all  day  %  and  tbegr  have  al  times 
been  worn  aa  amaleta  agdnet  demona.  The 
writing  of  phylacteries  is  in  the  hands  of  privilegeil 
scribes  [Soferim)  only,  and  many  and  scrupulous 
are  the  orflinanc«xi  w  hich  tliey  have  to  foUow  in  the 
execution  of  this  task. 

Pbyliite,  a  schistose  clay-rock,  oontaining  a 
variable  proportion  of  quartz  in  grains,  togetlier 
with  mka,  osually  chlorite,  and  souetlineB  many 
acrcsBory  minerals.  The  rock  is  more  crystalline 
than  clay-slate,  and  paaaes  into  mica-schist.  The 
Mnfaeeaof  the  folia  ia  phgrlUte  an  fraqmntly  finely 
wrinkled. 

Phyllotaxis.   See  Leap,  Vol.  VI.  p.  548. 

Pbylloxe'ra  (Gr.  phyllon,  'a  leaf,'  and  xirot, 
'dry'),  a  ^nus  of  insects  belonging  to  a  family 
(Pi^Uosennie)  nearly  related  to  a]>Udea  and 
ooecos  insects,  and  hsdnded  within  the  snb-order 
Homoptera  in  the  order  Hemiptera  or  Khynchota. 
Two  or  three  species  occur  in  Enrojw,  living 
like  many  related  forms  as  panisites  on  plants. 
Most  important  is  F.  veutatrix,  which  ravages 


the  vine,  and  lias  cost  France  alone  a  pecnniary 
loss  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Franco-German  war. 
It  seems  to  have  been  discovered  in  North  America 
in  1854,  and  in  all  likelihood  waa  eanied  thenoe  to 
Europe,  where  it  appeared  abonfe  1888.  It  now 
occurs  in  all  vine-growing  coantries.  In  mjme  of 
its  featnree  it  b  Tike  a  little  aphis,  measm  ing 
about  .j^jth  of  an  inch  in  one  of  it«  stages,  or  only 
a  fourtii  of  tiiat  in  others,  varying  from  yellow  to 
reddish  hiwwa  ia  eohmr.  The  aaiiaMHi  are  tfaieh. 


Life-history  of  Phylloxera  I  from  Leunis). 
A,  t  irln(t«l  frrnale ;   U,  «  wlii^l''*"  ffiimlf  fniiti  the  root; 

C,  and«r  iiarb(»  of  •  viiir-lmr,  ■iiowliiK  tlu-  wart-like  RalU ; 

D,  aa  enlawd  seeUon  of  om  of  the  gslb,  nhnwin);  the  egg* 
witbls  it :  B,  upper  aorteoe  of  »  vtnt-lcsr,  ahowtDg  tha  openion 
of  tbs  tsUs;  r,  MBM  of  tks  raeU  of  Iks  vHis,  shaiilaa  tSs 


Ibyth* 


with  three  joints  ;  the  legs  are  short  and  thick } 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  '  honey-tubes '  characteristic 
of  aphides ;  the  winged  forms,  which  are  all  par^ 
thenogenetic  females,  liave  four  wings.  As  in 
the  nearly  related  genas  Chwroos  a  deetmctive 
[>arasitfl  of  eoalfiM*— the  ttfo<hlstoiiy  is  iweeadingty 

complex. 

Let  tis  Wf^n  with  the  winged  femaleo,  which  in 
Euro|>e  ap]iear  from  August  to  October.  Each 
lays  alxiut  four  jmri  liftii);,'etietic  ova  on  the  under 
svirface  of  the  vine  leaves.  Tliese  ova  develop  in 
late  autumn  into  males  and  females— wingless  and 
without  the  ehanuiteristic  piercing  and  sucking 
mouth-organs — which  migrate  to  the  stem  of  the 
vine.  There  each  female  lays  a  single  ecg  under 
the  bark.  This  egg  lies  dormant  througuout  the 
winter,  and  develops  in  April  or  May  into  a  wing- 
less but  voracious  'vine-louse.'  This 
pass  to  the  leaves,  on  whieh  it  laya  i, 
eggs,  and  fenns  galls ;  bat  In  Einope  it  attacks  the 
roots,  and  lays  its  esgs  there.  From  these  in  about 
eight  days  young  develop,  which  become  mature 
females  in  alxiut  twenty  tlays,  and  lay  more  eggs 
in  tlic  roots.  Half  a  dozen  or  nu)re  of  tli«'se  por- 
tlienoj^'ciictii'  ^.'I'lii-'ratiiiiis  follow  in  rapid  succes-sion 
throuj^liout  the  summer.  The  nK)ts  Ijeconie  knotted 
afiit  (ieforme<l  ;  the  whole  plant  stitlers,  and,  though 
it  may  survive  for  several  seasons,  eventually  dies. 
In  midsummer,  among  the  sabterranean  fonns,  a 
generation  is  bom  witoee  memltera,  after  four,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three,  moultings  associated  with 
adoleeoenee,  beoome  tha  laiger  winged  foaialaa  with 
whidi  we  began. 

The  destruction  of  this  scourge  of  the  grape- 
vine, without  also  injuring  or  destroying  the 
plants,  has  hitherto  prt)ve<l  impracticable,  owing 
to   the   difficulty   experienced   in   reaching  ita 
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subterranean  haunta  without  disturbing  or  destroy- 
ing tlie  roots.  Water,  wherever  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  aoil  so  as  to  saturate  and  keep  it  oatur- 
ated  for  a  time,  has  proved  a  Mife  and  effectual 
destroyer,  because  the  inaect  cannot  live  in  a 
medium  saturated  witb  mtar  for  loag;  Chemkal 
remedies,  such  m  Wnilpliide  of  carbon,  have 
\ie^n  etiii>lo)'ed  experiiiieutally  with  succetw,  but 
are  fimnif  to  be  too  exiH-tiMive  for  pnneral  applica- 
liiiii  III!  II  l«r^'(?  scalf,  even  wi'if  tin-  (iractical  dirti- 
I'ully  nf  t'diiN (/yin^r  tlit'iii  into  all  ilfptlin  i)f  the  noil 
1111(1  ditl'iisiii;,'  tlit'iii  in  it  aunmuintahle.  Several 
caKOi*  of  attack.H  of  phylloxera  on  vines  in  vineries 
in  England  have  occurred  since  1865.'  These 
attacks  have  Iweu  usually  met  by  the  pruceKt*  of 
'itMnping  out.'  The  vines  were  deetaroyed  by 
baming,  the  earlb  in  which  tliey  grew  was  wholly 
reniov^,  the  niUe  of  the  vineiy  and  the  floor 
of  the  border  on  wbieh  Ihe  earth  reeled  were 
thoroughly  cleaand  with  aalte  or  corroaiTea,  end  m 
fceah  start  was  made  with  now  earth  and  new  vines ; 
bat  while  practicabte  to  thii*  linut«d  extent,  the 
reniwly  is  obviouxly  inapplicable  to  vineyards  in 
distriotx  collectively  covering;  tliousandH  of  acres. 
In  Honic  of  the  I^rencb  vineyjinis  grafting  the 
cultivated  vines  on  certain  of  the  native  vine*  of 
America  has  been  tried  with  Moine  Miu-cesK.  Al- 
though the  insect  seems  to  feed  on  the  roots  of 
theae  vinea*  the  greater  vigour  of  the  American 
atoeks  appears  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  injuries 
falflicted  on  them.  Otiier  chemicals — petroleum, 
twv  &6.— have  bera  oeimaionalhr  foond  helitfoL 
Anotiier  method  tried  ia  the  dhenahing  and  mnltl- 
plication  of  natural  enemies  of  the  phylloxera  : 
these  are  numerous,  and  include  Hophlophora 
nrrlaici,  I'ol i/j-enuK  lagurus,  Thrips,  Aphiili <(.\,  \c. 
The  extent  of  the  tli.Hea«e  in  France  i'*  noteti  at 
Fkanck,  Vol.  IV.  p.  774.  The  ileva-xtationx  were 
not  cerinuH  in  Anxtria  and  PortuuHl  till  1872,  in 
(Jerniany  till  1881  ;  but  France  Ihuh  Nuflerwl  by  far 
the  mott't.  Other  speciea.  incladinjj  perhaiia  wme 
varieties,  occur  on  the  oftk,  the  hien»y,  the  dieat- 
nut,  and  the  willow. 

8m  K,  CSnbi,  AoAa  wr  U  PKMeatrm  soiCafrfo 
(1879) ;  J.  liohtaMtsin,  HUtoirt  4m  PkglUaen  (UTO); 
C,  V.  Rilmr.  Sialh  Anmmal  EMrt  t4  the  S$aU  JMaMO> 
kgiH  0/ JftowH  (]iSr«);  aadL  t>Mgtu»  Utber  ekgi- 
lodprrtnfli  (1889). 

Phylogeny  ffjr.  pln/lon,  'moo,'  and  gowsls), 
a  liiolojjical  term  ii|>iiiieil  to  the  evolution  or 
^nealogical  bi-^tory  of  a  race  r)r  tribe.  It  i:*  UHOtl 
m  contra»t  to  '  ontogenv  ' — the  (leveloniiH-nt  or 
life  liLstorv  of  an  iinlividual  ;  witne«,H  iiiitv  kelV> 
•biogenetic  law  :*  'Ontogeny  is  a  recapitulation  of 
Phylogeny.'  See  Dakwim'an  TunttT,  EUBBY- 
OLtXJY,  EVOLITION,  HkUKDITY. 

Physalla.  See  Portuoubsb  ILui-or-WAB. 
PhytialiB.  Hee  WiN-TBS'^:iisnT. 
PiiyNeter.  See  Wbauc 
Piiyslrlan.H.  Thb  Royal  Colliok  op,  waa 

fotintled  by  the  mnniHoence  of  Thomas  Linacre 
(f|.v. ),  a  physician  and  scholar.  In  1518,  through 
the  influence  of  Carilinal  Wolsey,  he  obtaineil 
from  Henry  \'I1I.  letters  jiatent  granting  to  .John 
CliaiiiliR',  liiiiiself,  and  I'eriiiiianihis  de  Victoria, 
tlie  acktiiiwledj;e<l  physicians  to  the  king,  together 
with  Nicholas  Halsewell,  John  Francis,  liobert 
Yaxley,  and  all  other  men  of  the  same  faculty 
in  London,  to  be  incorporated  aa  one  bod^  Md 
perpetual  community  or  eoUm^  They  were  per- 
mitted to  bold  asscmbliea,  mm  to  num  atatntes 
and  ordinances  for  the  govemnent  nad  correoiion 
of  the  College,  and  of  Ml  who  oxerdaed  Ihe  aMne 
faculty  in  London  and  within  7  miles  thereof,  with 
an  interdiction  from  prnrtice  to  any  individual 
unless  previciM'ilv  liceti-ed  liy  the  iiresident  ami 
College.    Liuacre  was  the  lirst  presiuent,  and  held  1 


the  oiTice  till  his  deMh  !■  IflBi.  The  meetings  of 
the  Collesie  were  held  at  his  honse  in  Knightrider 
Street,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  College,  mmI 
which  until  the  j'ear  I860  ffiwitinoed  in  the  poaeea- 
sion  of  that  body.  Aboat  the  time  of  the  arnranimi 
of  CfaMrlea  L  th«  Colkca^  ranairing  more  acoom- 
modation,  took  a  honae  at  lae  bottom  of  Amen 
Comer,  which  was  aubaeoneutly  purchased  by  I)r 
Baldwin  Hamry,  and  in  1649  wan  given  by  hiin  to 
bin  colleagues.  This  was  the  seal  of  the  College 
till  itkkj,  when  it  wa«  dostroye<i  l>y  the  great  lii<" 
of  London.  A  new  College  wa>  then  built  in  Wai 
wick  Lane,  and  ojiene«l  in  1674  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Harvey's  friend,  Sir  (i«H>rge  Ent ;  and 
here  the  meetings  were  held  till  1825,  when  the 
present  edifice  in  Tall  Mall  East  was  opOMd 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Ilalford. 

The  reason  for  fonuing  the  incorporation,  aa  net 
forth  in  the  originnl  ehaiter,  ia  *  to  eheek  men  wlio 
moiew  physic  imther  from  avariee  titan  in  good 
laith,  to  the  damage  of  crt^dulous  i>eop1e  ;'  and  the 
king  (following  tne  example  of  other  natinnh) 
founds  '  a  college  of  the  leanic*!  men  who  jiractif* 
jiliNsic  in  London  ami  uitiiin  7  imlfH,  in  the  hojK' 
that  the  ignorant  anil  ru-sh  iiracti^er>  Ke  if>traiiietl 
or  punislKHl."  The  charter  further  declare*  that 
'  no  <ine  shall  exercise  the  faculty  of  physic  in  the 
said  city,  or  within  7  miles,  without  tde  College 
licenHe,  under  a  penal^  of  £5;'  that,  in  addition 
to  the  presiilent,  *  four  oensors  lie  elected  annually 
to  have  correction  of  physicians  in  London  and  7 
milea*  eircoit,  and  of  their  medidnea,  and  to  poniah 
Iqr  ilm  ud  imprfaoameot  ;*  Mid  that  *  the  preiddeat 
and  College  m  exempt  from  aerving  on  juries.' 
Four  years  later,  in  IG22-1BI,  an  act  was  panful 
confirming  the  charter,  and  ena<  tiii^'  lliat  '  tli<'  -i\ 
person.*  Ix'forcsaid  named  a-n  princijiaU  atnl  lii-t 
named  of  the  saiil  commonalty  and  felloMsliip 
shall  ch(H>se  to  them  two  men  of  the  Kaid  com- 
monalty from  henceforward  to  1k'  calleii  hiuI 
cle|>ed  ElecU^,  and  that  the  same  elects  yearly 
choose  one  of  tliem  to  be  president  of  the  aai<l 
comtnoiialty ;'  and  further  directing  that,  in  caae 
of  ft  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwiae,  the  aarvitriiig 
electa  ahall  chooae  aneeemow. 

In  1840  an  act  waa  paaaed  in  which  it  waa 
declared  explicitly  tliat  'aoigery  is  a  part  of 
pbyaic,  and  may  be  practised  b^*  any  of  the  com- 
jiany  or  fellowship  of  physicians  a  (doctrine  which 
in  later  times  has  been  totally  repudiated  by  the 
colle>,'iHte  IkmIv,  who,  until  a  few  yeai>>  a;,'o,  w.iulii 
not  admit  to  tlieir  jirivileges  a  nietiiKer  ot  the  Koyal 
(■uUef^e  of  .Sur;;e«>ns  unleKs  he  I'ornially  re-sigiied 
his  surgical  diploma.  Other  acLs  were  ^tassed  in 
1553,  1814,  and  1858  ;  the  last  known  as  the  '  Medi- 
cal Act,'  providing  for  the  granting  of  a  new  char- 
ter to  the  College,  which  was  obtainc<l  in  18(3*2. 
Finally,  in  I8a(k  *aii  Aot  to  Amend  the  Medical 
Act'  waa  jtafseo,  wbldi  repeals  the  proviaiona  of 
the  Aet  of  lfii8S^-23  aa  to  the  electa,  and  d«el«t«a 
that  the  prcaidency  shall  in  future  be  an  anattal 
office,  oi)en  to  the  Fellows  at  large,  who  shall  also 
lie  the  electing  ImkIv.    As  at  present  ctmstitutCHl, 

the     Colle^'e     conslstx     of      Fellows,  MelulxTN, 

Liientiate-.  and  F.xtra  Licont iates  (in  ISiM,  'ilW 
FelloNSM  -Kiti  MemlK'i>.  4l».17  Licentiates,  and  3(> 
Extra  Licentiate.>%  I.  The  FrUows  are  electe<l  from 
menil»ers  of  at  lefust  four  veal's'  standing,  who 
have  distinguiabed  themselves  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  nMical  or 
general  science  or  literature.  The  government  of 
the  College  ia  vented  in  the  president  and  Fdlowa 
onbr.  Tm  prmani  Mtmbtn  oonaiat  of  penona  who 
had  been  admitted,  before  10th  Pebmary  18R0. 
licentiates  of  the  College  ;  of  extra  licentiates  who 
have  complied  with  certain  conditions;  and  of 
|>er>ion«  who  have  attninoil  the  a^.-e  of  twenty -five 
1  years,  and  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  must  be 
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grKiluaU>«  in  meiiicine  of  a  recognised  univereity  or 
rict'ntiat<>«  of  the  College,  who  do  not  tli»jH'u«o  or 
Hiijijily  iii(»ilicine,  and  who,  after  lieing  tluly  nro- 
iMj»t\l,  liavi?  witisfied  the  C'ollege  '  touehiiig  their 
knowletl^e  of  ineiiical  and  (;i'iieral  science  and 
literature,'  No  candidate  is  adinittaible  if  engaged 
in  trade  or  connected  with  a  druggist's  bnsinew,  or 
who  even  practises  medicine  in  partnership  with 
auoilier  practilioDSr,  lo  lonu  a>^  the  partnership 
lasts,  or  who  refuses  to  publish,  when  required,  the 
mtare  and  eomposition  of  uy  remedy  he  maketi 
use  of.  The  members  are  alone  eligible  for  tho 
Fellowship.  They  have  the  uae  of  the  library  and 
mnseum  Kn<l  tlie  privilege  of  admiasion  i<i  ull 
lecturcf* ;  )iut  tlioy  do  not  tAke  any  share  in  ilie 
jj;()vernment  or  attond  or  vote  at  iii(»<-tin;p*.  Tiie 
exauiinerM  for  tlie  iiieiidH'rxhip  are  llm  president 
and  censors.  The  Ltn  ntmti\s  are  not  nienil>ers  of 
the  corporation  ;  they  have  acces'>  to  tlie  museum, 
lectnres,  and  rea<ling-room,  hut  are  not  allowed  to 
take  books  away  from  the  lihrarv  ;  they  may  com 
pound  and  dispense  medicines  for  patient*  under 
their  eim  tart;  and  in  their  c^ualificatious  very 
nneh  raseinble  those  who  have  diplomas  both  from 
Hm  CSolkfO  of  Sunoos  and  toe  Apothecaries' 
Hall.  They  mast  be^wenty-one  years  of  age,  an<l 
must  have  heen  engage*!  in  professional  studies  for 
four  vean*  Imfore  iH'ing  adinitttnl  to  examination. 
The  fee  for  admission  lis  a  Fellow  is  thirty  guineas, 
exclusive  of  stamp-duty  ;  the  Meni1>er's  fee  is  also 
thirty  guineas,  and  the  Licentiates  lifteen  guineas. 

The  following  hylaws  of  the  College  should  lje 
generally  known  :  ( I )  No  Fellow  of  tlie  College  is 
entitled  to  sue  for  profcttsional  aid  rendereil  hy  nini. 
This  bylaw  does  not  extend  to  Members.  ("2)  No 
Fellow,  Member,  or  Licentiate  of  the  Collej^  is 
entitled  to  assame  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
unless  he  be  a  gntiiwla  in  BMdIdlio  of  a  nniversity. 
(3)  No  Fellow  or  Uember  of  the  Ctollege  shall  olfi 
ciously,  or  under  c<d»jur  of  a  l>enevolent  jiurpone, 
otter  ine«li('al  aid  to,  or  prescri)i«  for,  anv  patient 
whom  he  kmnvs  to  Ih-  uiKlrr  ttie  caro  Of  aWHhw 
legally  qnalilieil  meilical  practitioner. 

Thk      MhVAI.     ('u|.I.K(JK     OK     PII  VSKI  a  .NS  OF 

Ei>i.Mii'K(ai  hail  its  ri-ne  in  ItilT,  in  an  attempt  U> 
iucuri^Kirate  the  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  the  profession.  King  Jame«  I.  of 
Bnglaod  looked  favournhly  on  the  proposal,  and 

ruit«<l  an  order  for  its  OBtablishment.  Kins  Charles 
also  gave  the  matter  his  attention  ana  referred 
it  to  the  Privy-eouMll,  tad  Cromwdl  in  like 
manner  lasaed  a  patent  In  its  favonr;  all  these 
attempts,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  religious 
and  political  <lis.Hensions  of  the  times,  and  it  was 
not  until  ItiSI  tliat  tho  l>ody  became  incorjsiratwl 
under  a  charter  from  Charles  11.  A  new  charter 
with  many  important  provjHioiiM  was  iK-sued  in  lKt>l. 
To  the  l'li\>icianH  Wdongs  the  honour  of  having 
BuggesttNl  iti  172.">  the  plan  of  an  intirmary  in  Edin- 
burgh for  tile  sick  |ssir.  which  has  ilevelopwl  into 
the  pre>^^nt  magnificent  institution.  From  the  lii^t 
they  undertook  its  medical  charge  gratuitously. 
The  Koyal  Edinburgh  Asvlam  for  the  Iiis4ine  at 
Mominiaude  was  also  fint  anmstad  by  them  in 
1791.  The  College,  whlob  inliBOO  had  ovw  KO 
Fellows,  poHseKiiefl  a  library  of  upwards  of  90,000 
volumes,  a  valuable  and  interesting  mnsonm  of 
materia  medica,  and  a  splendidly  equipped  lalH)ra 
tory  fur  the  piiriiOMe  of  aiiiiii^  the  pro?*eciitioii  of 
scietitilic  researcn.  An  itupnrl.-iiil  arraiitiement 
wjvs  matle  in  ls."»i>  liftweeu  tliis  college  and  the 
Koval  College  of  SurgeouH  (q.v.)  of  Kdinburgh, 
luaking  it  competent  tor  the  two  to  combine,  in 
order,  by  a  joint  examination,  to  eiine  a  double 

![aalification,  embracing  me<licine  and  snrgery.  In 
8Mafartberconfloli(iatii)n  of  the  Scottish  medical 
corporations  took  plaoe,  by  the  institution  of  a 
triple  qualiBcotbni,  gnntad  by  tlie  Edinburgh 
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colIe^'cH  and  the  Faculty  of  PfcyiieiMW  MKi  8ar> 

gcDUM  of  (ilasguw  conjointly. 

Pby.slc  Nut  ( Curta$),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  EuphorUaoeae,  whose  spedes  aie 
tropical  slirubs  or  twee,  having  alternate,  stalked, 
angled  or  hihad  ]minm,  and  eoiymihs  of  Jlowei*  en 
long  stalks.  The  Cbnunon  V^sjma  Nat  of  the  East 
Indies  (C.  ourgaru),  now  also  common  in  the  West 
Indies  anu  other  warm  partfl  of  the  world,  is  a 
snmll  tree  or  husli,  with  a  milky  juice.  It  i.s  ni*eil 
for  fences  in  many  tropical  countries,  and  serve« 
the  purpose  well,  Iwin^  much  t>ranche<l  and  of 
rapi<l  growth.  The  needs  are  not  unnleasant  to 
the  taste,  but  alMUind  in  a  very  acri»i  fixeil  oil, 
which  makes  them  powerftdly  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, or  in  large  doses  {miMinoos.  The  expresMd 
oil,  commonly  called  Jatntpha-oil,  is  used  in  medi- 
cine like  croton-oil,  although  less  powerful ;  it  is 
also  used  in  iainpi.  Other  speeiea  are  C  mufli^tis 
and  C.  iobatut. 

Physics,  or  Physical  Sciknce  (Gr.  phygikos, 

'natuml'),  coiniirebeiuls  in  its  widest  sense  all  that 
is  cla-sfcil  midi  i  till-  varimis  lualiclies  of  mixed  or 
applied  mathematics,  natural  philosonhy,  chem- 
istry, ami  natural  histor\',  which  branclies  include 
the  whole  of  oar  knowleiige  regarding  the  material 
nnivente.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  is  eonivalent 
to  Natural  Philosophy  (q.v.),  which  until  of  late 
years  was  the  term  more  commonly  used  in  Great 
Britain,  and  denotes  all  knowledge  ef  the  nrapertiea 
of  bodies  as  bodies,  or  the  seienee  of  pt  lenonwna 
onaocompanicd  by  essential  change  in  the  objects  ; 
while  chemistry  is  concenio<l  w  itli  tlie  composition 
of  Isxlies,  ain!  tlie  jihenomeiia  accumjianied  by 
essential  eliange  in  the  oKjects,  and  natural  history, 
in  its  widest  sense,  includes  all  the  idienomena  of 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  world.  The 
use  (now  oltsolescent )  of  the  term  Phyme  for  a 
branch  of  this  Isst — viz.  the  science  nt  medicine 
--is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  language.  The 
Old  Frencli  usage  recognised  vhytique  in  Uie  sense 
of  niMlieine ;  while  almost  all  langnigM  have  used 
soen  fonn  of  the  word  phj^idtm  for  a  pnctitiaiier 
of  the  art.   flee  SciKMCB. 

Phyxiocratic  School,  a  schml  of  political 

econond.sts  in  F'rance  lieaded  by  Quesnay  and 
(lournay,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Mercaniili' 
System  (q.v.),  regarded  agriculture  as  the  great 
source  of^  national  well-being,  and  sought  to 
regulate  legislati<m  aooordiogly.  TniKot  ( q. v. )  was 
the  most  eou^ienoas  memoer.    See  Political 

Ec-<»NOMV. 

PityNiognomy  (from  a  Latin  shortened  form  of 
the  (Jr. i/.v("f/»(<«»(»/im ),  the  art  nf  jml^dng  of  the 
character  /rom  the  external  ajiiicai ance,  especially 
from  llie  countenance.  The  jui  is  fminde*!  utsiti 
the  l>elief,  which  has  long  and  >jeiieially  prevaileil, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  coniie4  lion  between  the 
features  and  expression  of  the  face  and  the  qaaiitiea 
and  habits  of  the  mind ;  and  ev«y  man  is  conscioiu 
of  instinctively  drawing  oonelnsions  in  this  way  for 
himself  with  more  or  less  «on6denee,  and  of  acting 
npon  tliem  to  a  certain  extent  in  tlie  aflaiia  of  life. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  reaeb  thb  eaoelarion  by  the 
application  of  certain  rules,  and  thus  to  raise  the 
art  of  reading  the  human  coimtenanoe  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  although  often  made,  has  never  yet 
Ijeen  xery  successful.  Comparisons  were  inhtitut<'d 
for  this  purjiose  l.etween  the  -iii;,'iiiiiiiiis  nf 
huiiuin  Wings  ami  of  s|M'cies  of  animals  noted  for 
the  js)sse>««ion  of  pe<'iiliar  qualities,  a>  the  wolf, 
the  f«ix,  \c.  The  subject  was  prosecuted  by  Delia 
Porta  (died  1615),  Campanelhi,  Cardan,  Inmpieri, 
and  es|ieciallv  bv  Lavater  (q.v.).  Darwin's  fa^ires- 
sion  of  the  kmotiowi  m  Mm  and  Animala  ( 1873) 
is  regarded  as  the  first  attMBpt  to  base  a  raiioiial 
physiognomic  systenoiialNMla  of  modem  Muntilie 
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TCiearch  ;  Mant«';,'ji/,/.,i,  in  I'lu/^iugnomy  and ExprCM- 
tion  (Contemp.  Sc.  Serief*,  1890),  claims  to  nave 
begun  where  Darwin  left  off.  Piderit,  in  Mtmik 
uitd  Physiognomik  (2d  ed.  1886),  proceeds  oa  the 
obviooB  fact  that  the  iiio«t  valuable  data  are  not  to 
be  deiivfld  from  the  bony  framework  of  the  ooan- 
tenaiMW,  bot  in  the  inooUe  pwto  which  express 
enotiacit  features  wliieh  constantly  express  the 
■ame  wmrtiffn  ooms  to  be  stamiMHl  with  permanent 
physio^nie  ehMMters.  Pathological  physiog- 
nomy M  a  syatematiwd  effort  to  diagnose  mental  or 
l>o<iilv  ailments  by  examination  of  tlie  varying 
faoiaf  exprefwion.  Another  practical  application 
of  phyHiogn<»tnic  study  is  found  in  what  has  bwti 
called  Criminoiogy ;  see  llavelock  £lliii,  The 
OrimibuA  (Contemp.  So.  Series,  1891 K 

nunlOCraphy*  %  tem  formerly  nsed  of  a 
branen  of  mineralogy,  was  adopted  by  Professor 
Hnxley  as  a  convenient  name  for  an  exixi^ition 
of  tlje  principles  that  underlie  physical  geography, 
and  including  the  elements  of  pliVHicAl  science. 
Physiography  is  thus  und«rstood  to  involve  a  com- 
pendious aiscuasion  of  ^navitation,  heat,  the  com- 
position of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  rno\enientB 
the  sea,  the  phenomena  of  tlie  atnio«pherc,  and 
auuiy  ooguate  sabieclA,  treated  in  this  work  under 
■epaiato  naedB.  Bea  GiooBAPiir. 

PhysioIofiTUs.  See  Bestiary. 

Pbyslolosy  (^r.  physis  and  logos,  'disooarse 
npon  nature  )  i.-^  tlie  >iciuuce  which  treats  of  the 
behaviour  of  living  lieingn,  and  of  the  functions  of 
their  parts.  It  is  tliuH  the  Hister>eeienoe  to  Mor- 
pholo^  (q^T-)*  in  wbieh  the  outer  form  of  living 
creaturea  and  tba  structure  and  arrangement  of 
their  parte  are  considered.  Both  are  included 
under  the  more  seneral  term  Biology  (q.v.).  A 
peculiar  use  of  tlie  term  phyxi.t  in  duo  to  Hi|n>o- 
cratee,  who  applietl  it  to  a  npiritual  entity  wtiK'h 
he  Kuppo-icil  to  Iks  everywhere  ]iresent,  and  to  keep 
the  prorcHscs  of  the  lM)dy  in  onler.  This  use  of 
the  woni  is  Ht-ill  kept  alive  in  oft- rei)eated  plinu*eH,  j 
as  when  in  R|>eakiiig  of  a  nick  person  it  is  recmm- 
mended  that  ti>«  cure  be  left  to  nature.  There  is 
an  Animal  Physiology,  of  which  this  article  will 
mainly  treat,  and  a  V^etable  Physiology  (q.v.); 
also  a  Comparative  Physiology,  wliiob,  however,  is 
■till  veiy  imperfect,  for  the  details  of  tiba  life  pro 
eeeses  have  neen  Inveetigated  in  not  more  than  a 
down  animala.  Indeed;  comparative  physiology 
consists*  chiefly  of  a  series  of  inferences  as  to 
function  from  conijiarative  morphology,  and  these 
must  be  often  erroncouM.  There  is  a  still  wider 
science,  which  nii-jlit  \to  oalle<l  Universal  Physi- 
ology. For  as  all  the  organs  of  the  IhkIv  are 
mutually  relate*!,  so  that  if  one  be  deranged  all 
the  others  will  Ik*  more  or  less  alFectod,  so  are 
there  close  relationships  l)etween  the  various 
creatures  of  the  glol»e.  Thus,  to  qnote  Semper, 
Animed  Life  ( 1881 ) :  'If  the  Amettean  pnuries 
were  to  oeaee  to  produce  grass,  the  flnt  result 
woold  be  Um  ntter  extinotian  of  tUbe  now  numemus 
herds  of  baffaloee,  and  on  tlmr  exfitenee  de]>ends 
that  of  the  surviving  remnant  of  the  ancient  Imlian 
population  of  America.  If  the  various  insectivorous 
birds  of  North  America  were  extenninate<l,  within 
a  very  few  years  I)eyon<l  a  doubt  all  the  prixluce  of 
tin'  riih  ai.'rii-ultiiral  ilistricts  of  that  continent 
would  Kc  lii'sirovtii.  If  we  change  the  niode  of 
life  of  any  sin;.'l('  .uiimal.  the  change  will  instantly 
have  an  inHuence  on  all  the  other  animals  wIumc 
healthy  existence  was  in  any  way  dependent  on 
its  normal  function  before  it  was  altered.'  The 
most  obvious  relation  of  this  sort  is  that  which 
eiieta  between  plants  and  animals;  similar  ooes 
hold  good  for  human  beings  in  tlidr  rdationsMp 
to  other  Hvincr  thin«,  and  to  each  other.  Tims 
we  see  in  Foiutical  &onomy»  the  science  which 
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treats  of  the  laws  of  human  activities,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  science  of  physiology.  A  still  wider 
significance  might  be  given  to  the  science :  for 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  intimate  relations 
between  chemical,  physieal,  and  living  pn>ce.'»e.-> 
are  licconiing  daily  more  evident,  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  that  morphology  should  deal  not  only 
with  the  lorme  of  planto  and  aaimaliL  but  aim 
with  tlMMM  which  the  duet  aanunes  in  the  crystal, 
pyramid,  and  star,  while  physiolog>'  would  treat 
of  the  forces  and  chendcal  pr(K'««ses  c<}ncemed. 

Knowleilge  of  the  IkhIiIv  functions  ha.s  l»et?n 
gained  in  three  ways  :  ( 1 )  by  ()l>8erving  the  normal 
Htatc?.  iif  liviu;,'  things;  (2)  by  experiments  ui>on 
these;  (3)  by  studying  the  iirocesses  of  di-nease. 
No  science  can  a<ivance  rapiuly  or  with  certainty 
without  experiment,  and  moet  of  our  precise  know- 
le^lge  of  physiology  has  bean  fpdned  in  this  way, 
from  the  time  when  Galen  proved  that  the  arteries 
during  life  contain  blood,  or  when  Harvey  demon- 
strated the  cironlatian  ol  that  blood.  As  an 
example  of  boiw  we  may  learn  from  disease,  we 
may  note  the  discoverj-  that  the  spleen  pnxhices 
white  blood-corpuscles,  following  from  the  oliser- 
v.ition  that  in  niorhid  enlar^^crm-ut  of  tluit  nr^'iui 
the  IiIixhI  contains  an  increiu-cil  iiunib<*r  of  tlie«e 
cells. 

The  functions  of  the  iKMly  consist  of  ( 1  )  Move- 
ment, (2)  Nutrition,  (,3)  the  activitii-,  associated 
with  the  Nervous  System,  (4)  CJrowth  and  Itepro- 
dnction— the  latter  lieing  considered  as  continued 
growth.  Movement  is  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  muscles,  definitely  arranged,  eepecially 
with  lelatian  to  the  akeieton  or  attppovting  stnie- 
tnra.  Nutrition  is  a  general  term  indnding  all 
those  processes  concerned  in  the  supply  of  matter 
and  enervy  to  the  body,  and  the  removal  of  wast« 
matter.  It  may  Ik*  cunsidcrt'd  iiinlei  tliif''  lii'.id- 
ings  :  (1)  tlie  iiUiiwiuctiori  of  fiwMl  into  tlit-  IhmIv 
ami  its  ciirri.'i^'t'  to  tlu'  li^suc'^  ;  i '2  i  t!i''  i-liiiii;;i-:- of 
this  matter  within  the  ti-vmies  ;  {'.'>)  the  removal  of 
j  waste  matters  from  the  tis.'-mjs  ami  from  the  Ixxly  — 
Excretion  (q.v.).  The  first  include*  («)  the  eating 
and  drinking  of  solid  and  li<|uid  food,  and  the 
intaking  of  oxygen,  a  part  of  Respiration  (q.v.); 
(b)  the  Digestion  (o.v.)  of  the  food  ;  (r)  its  aljsorp- 
tion  into  Uia  filoou  (^.v.)}  {d)  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  and  Ha  assojalato  toe  Lymph  (q.v.),  by 
means  of  which  the  tissues  are  bathed  in  a  stream 
of  food,  and  the  waste  matters  removed  from 
them.  The  nervous  Hvstem  is  the  co-ordinaUir  of 
all  the  j)nx>«'s>'«'s  of  tlie  ImkIv  ;  it  consist*  of  the 
Hrain,  Spinal  cokI,  Sym|»atlietic  system,  and  the 
a.s,HiK'iateil  Nerve?*  ami  smuller  (>anglia:  in  dose 
connection  with  it  are  the  sense-organs,  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  tongue,  and  general  nerves  of  touch  anti 
temperature ;  the  brain  Is  tiae  seat,  or  at  all  event« 
the  chief  seat .  of  consciousness,  and  the  'organ 'of 
tlionglit  and  <uiii  i  mental  processes.  The  func- 
tions of  the  body  are  dealt  with  in  separato 
articles;  here  we  shall  give  a  ahott  aooonnt  of 
their  relations  to  each  other. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  life  of  the  Rimplest 
animals.  .-Mniost  invisible  to  nnaiiled  sight,  tlouri.«b- 
ing  in  the  stagnant  water  of  jsinds,  without  .separ- 
ate organs,  they  are  little  more  than  tiny  masses 
of  jelly  like  I'rotojdasm  (q.v.).  Their  life  seems 
to  I'lirisist  in  moveiTient,  nutrition,  growth,  and 
n'|>ro(luction  ;  jsissibly  they  ptiewess  the  element*  of 
cons<'iousnes«.  For  movement  a  source  of  energy 
is  required  ;  this  is  found  in  their  food— minute 
organisms,  and  organic  particles  dissolvetl  in  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  These  consist  of  sat>- 
stanees  of  high  potential  eneigy.  They  are  either 
planta  which  an  aide  to  ntiUae  the  eneisv  of  the 
tun  for  tbdr  nowth,  or  remains  of  plants  or 
animals  which  nave  fed  upon  plants  (nee  Veck 
TAULK  Physiolooy).     Thus  We  see  in  animal 
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prntopUfini  ii  machine  for  the  transfurraatioD  of 
pot««ntiftl  f'lier^n'  into  enerey  of  motion.  Thin 
iiiacliinery  is  coiiHtantlv  lireakin^'  ilowii  atui  liciiij^ 
re(^>airetl,  the  protoplasmic  matter  in  continually 
Ix-irig  replaced  by  new  matter  similarly  coniMnecf. 
Bot,  as  the  protoplasm  is  extremely  complex, 
the  simpler  Aulxitances  of  the  food  liave  to  be 
eombiuied  and  recombined  in  a  series  of  stnfl* 
of  ineieuinff  oomplexity  until  the  complex  living 
matter  ite«H  is  formed.  TheM  oomliination«  are 
sappoaed  to  1)e  due  to  a  ferment-like  nower  of 
the  ]iroto|iln8m.  This  jxjwer  it  is  whici:  makes 
growth  |>(fc<->ible  —  i.e.  the  actual  increju*e  in 
amount  of  protoplasm.  The  gniwth  >>f  a  crystal 
out  of  its  sulutiou  is  proHahh'  a  prowsMs  not  utterly 
unlike,  though  miali  simpler.  (Irowth  of  a  crystal 
may  seemingly  be  entilet»,  but  growth  of  a  cell 
never  proceeds  beyond  a  certain  )ioint,  when  the 
proccM  known  a-><  rell -division  occurs.  The  mass 
of  ptotioplaam  tliviil(:>8  into  two  halves,  and  each 
ball  KOM  on  to  live  as  Itefore.  The  neoeasity  for 
eeil-aivinon  arises  partly  from  the  oniditiQlucrf  the 
food-snpplv.  Food  is  atnorbed  tbroui^  the  amiue 
of  the  cell,  but  with  growth  the  nam  to  1w  fed 
increases  fa.ster  than  surface  ;  therefore  star^'ation 
must  occur  at  a  certain  i^tage  of  growth  unless  the 
cell  divides.  The  higher  animalH  are  built  up  of 
nnniyw'rlf»«!«  eelh  whicn  have  all  arisen,  by  ilivision, 
frnhi  ;i  Mingle  cell,  the  (tvum  :  hut  in-!  of 
bccoiiiiug  separated  they  have  all  kept  i^jgetlier, 
joined  proliably  by  strands  of  protoplasm.  The 
cells  are  maMed  into  tissues  and  the  tissues  into 
organs,  the  organs  having  special  functions.  This 
di«  terence  in  tiie  behaviour  of  the  cells  of  diiTerent 
Mirte  of  the  body  te  known  as  Division  of  Labour 
Iq.T.JL  Wecaaionnaonieideaiif  ite4irigin.  laiagine 
a  oim  to  divide  many  tinea,  bat  tiie  ma|i^tBr«d1» 
to  remain  loosely  joined  together;  the  outer  and 
inner  cells  would  live  under  different  conditit>n<< 
and  wiMild  assume  ditrerent  fiiiietitiiis.  Tlie  \vl  olr 
story  of  the  evohition  of  life,  liotli  in  the  i)rij;iii  ul 
individual  forms  ami  in  the  <;rowtli  of  nations,  is 
simply  the  process  of  the  division  and  urgaiiiNuiiun 
of  lamur.  For  just  as  an  organism  is  a  cidlection 
of  cells,  each  having  its  own  life,  yet  all  Itound 
together  for  mutual  service,  so  ia  a  nation  a 
eoUeetimi  of  individual  men  and  women.  And  as 
the  narfeetion  of  an  animal  is  nieauirad  by  the 
eona^eteneH  of  the  diviaion  of  labour  among  its 
eeila,  eo  ia  the  eivlUaation  of  a  nation  roaaanr^  by 
the  harmony  of  organisation  of  its  labour.  Further, 
just  as  there  have  bet^ii  many  species  of  animals 
wiiicli  )ia>e  appeared,  lived  for  a  time,  and  then 
given  place  to  higher  species,  so  there  have  been 
cr  i  :  iiiomn  wliicii  have  flourished  for  a  time  and 
then  (lied  away.  Any  fairlv  complex  civilisatinn 
will  serve  as  a  type  of  the  diviaion  of  lalxuir 
in  the  body  of  one  of  the  higher  animals.  First 
there  are  the  persons  concerned  in  the  getting 
of  food,  like  the  limbe  and  mouth  of  an  animal. 
Then  the  food  is  prepared  fornae  by  other  laljourera ; 
aaeh  aie  the  digeatiTo  otgum  of  the  animal. 
The  food  iiaa  to  be  diatiibated  to  atl  memben  of 
the  community  by  merchants  and  carriers ;  the 
blood  and  the  blood-vessels  perform  this  fnnctinn. 
Tlie  whole  community  ha**  to  We  warned  of  1  i-, 
directed  and  governed,  and  ma<le  to  act  hiiiiiuini- 
oiisly  I'V  rl:«-  statesmen  of  a  nation;  the  same 
thin;;H  ure  done  hy  the  Menne  org^anH,  hrain,  and 
nervous  sy.«t-em  of  an  animal. 

We  have  alrea<l>  noted  that  the  source  of  all  the 
energy  of  an  animal  lien  in  its  food.  We  know 
that  this  is  either  burned  as  it  were  within  the 
timaes,  used  as  fuel  for  the  protoplasmic  machiner>-, 
or  naed  to  keep  tliat  machinery  in  reitair ;  in  either 
caae  the  food-atnflb  have  to  be  prepared  before  they 
can  lie  used.  Such  preparation  ia  called  digestion, 
which  couaistB  in  mucing  the  solid  fodd-atafTs 
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soluble.  The  di^,'est«i  food  is  aKsorljed  into  the 
blood,  and  all  of  it,  except  the  fat,  le  carried  direct 
to  the  liver.  This  organ,  amongst  other  functions, 
reguiateii  the  composition  of  tlie  blood ;  thus,  it 
stores  the  sugar  in  its  cells,  and  give«  it  out  as  the 
other  tissues  require.  Muscular  tissue  is  the  great 
consumer  of  sugar,  which  is  to  the  cells  what 
coal  is  to  Uie  stearo-cnoioe.  But  tltere  is  another 
and  most  important  food-stnH'  that  reqairm  so 
digestion.  Tnia  ia  oxygen,  which  ia  needed  by  the 
urotoplaam  for  ft«  life,  and  also  for  the  burning  of 
fuel  witliin  tlie  livin;;  macliinery  to  get  heat  and 
energy  of  motion.  The  oxygen  is  held  in  tlie 
Blood  1  i  V  l  y  means  of  a  special  suhstimce  which 
greeiiily  al>soihs  it  from  the  air  iu  the  lung's, 
and  yet  jjives  it  up  rea<liiv  to  the  protojilasm 
of  the  tiMueH.  The  hiooJ  as  is  well  known 
circulates  round  and  round  the  IkmIv,  pum)>ed  by 
the  heart.  It  is  a  stream  of  food  material  bv 
which  each  cell  of  the  tissues  is  fed.  For  each  cell 
is  close  to  a  camllarA-,  which  is  a  very  tliin  walled 
blood -veasel,  tmougn  which  tl»e  flnia  food  ooaea, 
and  thus  bathes  the  tiaauaa.  The  matter  which 
has  thus  nasaed  out  of  the  Uood^veaeels  fa  eolleeted 
into  anotiier  system  of  vesM?ls,  the  lymphatics,  and 
eventually  eniptieil  into  one  of  tfie  great  veins. 
Til'  I'  M>li  stream  is  also  the  ilrain  into  which  is 
)  thrown  hy  each  evil  the  vvue.t«  priKiucta  of  its 
ru-tivity.  "I'll-  (  <r)M>nic  acid  that  it*  fonnetl  in  the 
ti.>sue«  i»  oirried  awav  by  the  blood,  and  escapes  out 
of  the  system  from  the  lungs.  Some  of  the  useless 
watflr  is  also  got  rid  of  in  tne  same  waj',  and  some 
mor(;  of  it  is  sweated  out  by  the  glands  in  the 
skin  ;  the  rest  u  filtered  out  of  the  blood  liy  the 
kidneys.  There  are  many  other  waste  matteta 
besides  earbonie  add  and  water.  Thaae  an  to  a 
large  extent  prepared  for  ezeretion  fai  the  liver, 
and  to  some  extent  actually  taken  out  of  the  h\o(^\ 
by  that  organ,  being  poured  into  the  int««tine, 
iiiixe<i  with  other  matters,  ilissolved  in  a  Huid 
calleii  Hile  (((.v.).  They  are  all  taken  out  of  the 
blood  hy  the  kidneys,  and  cast  out  of  tiie  tioily 
aloiij;  with  the  water  tiltereil  out  hy  thu  saiue 
or>,'aii!<,  OS  urine. 

ibis  iinishes  our  sketch  of  the  labours  of  the 
inferior  members  of  the  cell  community.  The  mote 
skilled  workmen  are  the  cells  of  the  senseHxaana 
and  the  nervous  system  ;  these  are  describea  fai 
other  artiolea.  Aa  haa  been  noted,  their  function 
is  to  inform  the  eommnnil^  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  outside  world,  and  to  keep  in  harmony  all  the 
diverse  labours  of  the  various  organs. 

The  function  of  Keprodnction  is  treated  in  that 
article.  There  remains  only  the  duration  of  life 
to  consider  and  the  fact  ot  death.  The  general 
theory  of  the  length  of  life  is  set  forth  in  the  article 
on  longevity.  'I1ie  usual  view  of  death  is  that  it  is 
inherent  in  living  matter  ;  tliat  there  is  some  cau><.e 
which  renders  the  cells  of  the  body,  after  a  certain 
perimi  of  life,  and  after  a  certain  nunilK>r  of 
divisitma,  leas  and  loss  able  to  nourish  them 
selves,  to  eontinne  dividingt  and  to  keep  the  body 
in  repair.  Recently  it  haa  been  suggested  by 
Weisniann  that  death  has  been  evolved  ny  natural 
selection  as  a  preventive  against  the  continuance 
in  life  of  maiimsi  individuals  (for  no  one  can  escai>e 
slight  injuries  )  that  would  he  only  a  Imnlen  to  tlie 
species. 

For  (.'omparative  Pliysiology,  see  tlie  articles  on 
the  various  functions  and  groups  of  aninials. 

The  History  of  Phym'oluqii.  in  its  limited  sense 
as  the  stud^-  of  the  life  prooemea  fli  individual 
organisms,  vt  the  history  of  an  everdeepMiing 
analysis.  The  science  begins  with  the  study  of  tiie 
general  habita  of  animab;  the  life-ytooeaaea  are 
then  resolved  into  the  Innctiona  oT  the  variooa 
organs,  the  organs  are  analysed  into  their  com- 
ponent tissues,  the  tissues  iittu  cells  (see  Cell), 
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ami  lattCly,  the  essential  coti-stitnent  of  the  cell  U 
(liscovpml  in  Protoplasn>  (q.v. ).  The  )a«t  three 
KtHge.H.  beginning  with  the  analvHis  of  organs  into 
tifwuw,  bavte  been  developed  wituin  the  laHt  iiumlred 
years.  The  hiktoiy  tooked  «t  from  tliia  iwint  of 
view  ie  enlMnged  upon  in  the  artid«  Bioiaoy; 
here  we  tthftll  give  a  hi«tor^'  of  a  mote  detailed 
natnn'.  Preyer  divides  it  into  five  jieriwls— ( 1 ) 
the  HpcculaliVc  period  ;  (2)  tliat  associated  with 
the  name  of  Aristotle;  (3)  heatle<l  by  Galen. 
(4)  by  Harvey  ami  Haller,  and  (5)  by  Miilli-r. 
The  first  jxTioil  oi^ens  with  tin-  lM';;iiiniug  of  nic<li- 
csal  science  in  India,  i-^liiiiu,  and  Egypt.  The  .lews 
were  acquainted  with  many  laws  of  practical 
hvgiene  and  dietetics.  Then  came  the  philoaopheis 
o{  Careeoe.  Matter  waA  Huppose«l  to  consist  M  four 
elemente,  lire,  air,  eiurtb,  and  water.  The  essence 
of  life  wu  referred  first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
of  theoe  elements  by  vaiioos  pbiloMpherv :  by  ThnIP!* 
to  water,  by  Anaxlmenes  to  the  air,  by  Xenophtm 
to  the  earth,  by  Pythagonus  to  fin»  or  heat.  Hipjio- 
crates,  the  fatfier  of  medicine,  al>otit  45()  B.C.,  waa 
tho  tirst  to  ]iriK-wit  in  a  purely  iHti.nuil  spirit. 
Oliscrviii^,'  cart'fullv  the  facta  of  di»t?ii>i',  in-  stiove 
to  foiHiil  (lie  art  of  nieilicinc  njion  tli<'  n-Hnlts  (if 
experience.  He  attributed  diseases  to  natuntl 
causes,  and  not  to  B]iecial  visitaticms  of  the  giMls  ; 
and  as  already  noted,  he  postnlated  a  emriliud 
ui^Htnc).'  uuiveraally  ditfnned  ;  thii*  Ira  eftlled  NfttniVt 
Physis,  and  to  this  he  ascribed  the  maintenance  of 
things  in  their  normal  state,  and  their  rentoration 
if dieturbed.  The aeoond peiMxi ii beaded bvAm- 
totle,  the  fiither  of  natanu  hialoiy,  aboot  SM  B.a 
He  dbsecteil  many  aninia)»,  and  attempted  to  dis- 
cover the  useN  of  the  various  parts.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate corrt'otly  tlii»oxiirt  vulue  of  Ari.stotle's  work 
in  physiolnpy  ;  it  must  Iw  iiit'ii>iiit'<l  more  by  the 
methods  of  rocairh  wiiicli  he  iiiitiiitod  than  by  tlu' 
actual  resulu«  achieve<l.  Thuti,  to  ;:ive  iin  «'xiiiiiiil<' 
of  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  tlie  huju  t  Ik-  iiiia;;iin'd 
as  the  seat  of  the  '  rational  aottl : '  the  nerves  lie  sup- 
|>osed  to  ariM  in  the  heart ;  of  tMir  fanction  he  was 
Ignorant.  What  is  perhaps  mora  ■Drpiiaiag  is  that 
he  described  the  brain  as  an  inert  viaena,  cold  and 
hloodlesa,  whoae  only  funetioD  was  to  cool  the 
heart,  and  not  comparable  in  importanee  to  the 
other  organs  of  the  Wly.  Eraxist rains,  the  grand- 
MHi  of  .Vristotle,  altont  3IH)  B.C.,  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  carefully  ilisKcft  the  human  brain.  He  triu-«'<l 
the  roniu'otioii  of  nen'es  with  it,  ami  even  notieeil 
that  the  complexity  of  the  convolutions  of  the  >;n»y 
uiatlei  waM  ;,'reate.Ht  in  man.  and  that  they  ssere 
to  some  extent  a  tiiejtsnie  4>f  llie  liileili^'eiice.  The 

next  400  years  were  liarren  of  any  useful  advance ; 
the  practice  of  medicine  reaehed  perhaps  its  lowest 
point.  The  litcratara  is  oocapied  with  diacucnions 
OA  to  the  'animal  and  vital  apiritB»'  tenns  used 
before  Ariatotie  to  express  the  powern  of  Jiving 
thinga.  The  animal  antlta  wen  thoae  that  raled 
over  those  aetiona  of  fivin^  things  that  were  sup- 
pofied  to  be  quite  different  from  anything  that  takes 
pbice  in  things  not  living,  while  the  vital  spirits 
were  tho«c  that  were  conr<»m«d  in  those  pn»ce>*»cs 
going  on  in  tin-  body  whiidi  were  tin'  re^nlt  of 
purfdy  clieiii ieal  and  ]ihyf<ieal  laws.  We  no  lon;,'er 
di-euNs  wlietliei  the  vital  spirits  live  in  the  hejut 
and  the  animal  in  the  brain,  but  we  have  not 
yet  settled  the  exact  relationship  between  the  |>ro- 
cesseH  of  the  living  world  and  those  of  inorganic 
matlA-T. 

About  140  A.  D.  CSalen,  a  itomaji,  revived  tlie 
aonnder  method  of  experimental  inqniiy ;  he  ia  the 

leader  of  the  tliini  perioil.  He  j>erceive<l  that  mere 
diwiection  of  jlead  animals  gives  no  infallible  infor- 

niation  as  to  the  fmietiiui^  of  ihi'  livin;,',  and  ai  conl- 
ingiy  performed  many  exjwriiiients  npiii  living 
animals.  He  proved  that  dnrini.'  life  thearterie'^ 
ecmtaio  blood  and  not  air,  as  was  thought  to  lie  ' 


the  case  up  to  that  time,  by  simply  opening  a 
vessel  of  a  living  animal  He  also  directed  imicli 
of  his  study  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  H** 
was  the  first  to  state  definitely  that  the  bmin, 
spinal  coni,  and  nerves  are  the  organs  of  htutna.- 
tion,  intelligenoe,  and  the  origtnatoia  and  goidoa 
of  pr<t|ier!y  ordered  vohtntaiv  movementa ;  and  he 
finally  rcfiite«l  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  by  showin;,' 
that  the  brain  was  hot  and  not  cold,  and  by  arguiii;^ 
also  that  if  it  weiv  a  mere  cooler  of  the  bliMwi  it  ne<.'<l 
not  In;  etatMtratel.V  organised.  He  p<>inted  nut  ibrtt 
the  Itrain  was  of  the  same  sulttttancf  ii>  tlie  nerxe^., 
but  softer,  'as  it  shtiuKl  necessarily  l>e,  iiiasinucli 
at*  it  receives  all  the  sensHtionc.  jierceivc'*  all  the 
intagiuatiuns,  and  then  has  to  comprehend  all  the 
objeeta  of  the  understanding,  for  wiiat  is  soft  i» 
more  easily  cliange<l  that  what  is  luird.'  lie  dis 
covered  also  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  <>f 
motion  aredistinct»  and  thua  explained  the  doul»le 
Hupjdy  of  nervea  to  the  tongne  and  ^ea.  For  een- 
turuw  (iaien  exercised  an  nndiapnted  sway  over  the 
practitioners  of  nietlicine  and  the  students  of  allii'd 
philo>ojihy. 

."^ome  centuries  afterwards  the  so-called  .Arabian 
physioloMv  arose.  Avieenna,  alxiut  the  year  1(J0<>, 
wii-s  its  chu'f  exponent.  Once  more,  however,  the  dij*- 
eiis^sions  were  ainnit  the  nature  and  residence  of  the 
animal  and  vit4il  stiirits.  Albertus  Magnus,  in  the 
IStheantnry,  an<l  Paracelsns,  in  the  1.5th  century-, 
are  representatives  of  moliafval  mvsticism.  Almut 
the  same  time,  during  the  iwlvaf  of  leaminp;,  the 
mathematicians  and  chemiata  were  buay  aeeJanji  to 
explain  bodily  funettona  in  terma  of  meehamcaJ, 
chemical,  and  phyaloU  laws.  In  the  IQtb  oentnry 
Villanovanns  ueecribetl  correctly  the  action  of  the 
lungs  as  ptiriliers  of  the  venotis*  blood.  Tl  ■  in  ly  of 
human  anatomy  ">i>-  revived  by  Vesalius  in  ilaly, 
and  continnisl  by  Fahrieius  :  and  in  the  beginning 
ul  the  ITlh  century  Harvey,  who  had  studied  ill 
Italy,  miide  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
physiological  discoveries,  that  of  tlie  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

This  iliscovery  inaugurates  the  fourth  period  of 
the  history  of  physiological  rette&rcb  :  by  it  a  Houiid 
foundation  for  the  whide  acienee  waa  laid,  and  the 
development  of  anigery  aad  medidnemadepoanihle;. 

Then,  after  the  invention  of  the  microscope,  came 
many  active  investigators ;  among  them  may  t«e 
nientione*!  Malpighi  and  Leenweidioek ;  and  thus 
till'  foundations  of  Histolujiiy  (q.v.)  were  laid, 
lialler.  near  the  end  of  the  I8th  century,  K-'i^e  to 
ldiy.--iolo;^'v  tli«  fomi  that  it  wow  pc«>*e!^'*.  He 
attempted  to  discard  from  the  science  all  state- 
ments of  a  vague  and  mystical  character,  be  added 
many  minor  discoveries  to  the  store  of  facts,  and 
ranged  the  whole  in  a  logical  sequence. 

Tlie  great  leader  of  the  fifth  period,  Johannes 
Mailer^  during  the  first  half  of  tbe  19th  century, 
gave  to  tbe  aomioe  a  greater  width.  He  connected 
as  one  philosophy  tbe  tmtha  of  chemieal  phyaics, 
com|)arative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  embr>'- 
o!ot:y.  F.inbryolrtgv  was  founded  as  a  science  by 
Von  l!iw,T.  t'uvjer<leveIope<l  comparative  anatomy, 
(Uid  thus  gave  a  foundation  to  the  study  of  coni- 
j>arative  physiology.  Lamarck  ennneiated  the  laws* 
of  evolution.  Berzeliiis  placed  iniui  il  heniistrx 
U|K>n  a  sound  basis.  Tliedisco\erv  of  the  inecliaiii- 
cal  equivalent  of  heat  by  Jimie,  the  enunciation  of 
the  cell-theorj'  by  Sclileiden  and  Schwann,  and  the 
discovcrv  of  protoplasm  as  the  essential  constituent 
of  the  oella  by  Von  Mohl  and  On  Jaidin  are  the  gredt 
step<<  which  nave  placed  OS  in  our  praaent  position. 
The  discovery  of  rcHex  action  by  Manhall  Hall, 
of  inhibitory'  nen'e  action  by  Weber,  and  of  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  by  Tlande  Tlornar.i 
mark  important  atlvani-e».  With  the  work  of  tliij* 
last  mentioned  the  physiology  Protoplasm  (q.v.) 
'  U'gins.    The  conception       evolution,  rendered 
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a4!oeptable  by  Darwin'k  work,  is  the  great  harmon- 

ii»er  of  all  wience. 

This  hi»tor\-  of  itliysioloK-V  >"fty  fhnrtly  xmii- 
inarisetl  as  foftows.  F)voii  t<>  fai  1\  iiii|uiroiH  it  \va.s 
•  iliviniis  tliat  many  of  the  life  ]iMM'<-*-,c.>  of  jitiinuilH 
an'  till'  ri'^ult  of  the  aotion  nt  u  -i  t  of  uiui  liini  >, 
>\liioh.  ii-H  wo  know,  were  supuosnl  to  kv\<t  in 
action  by  the  '  viUil  sjiirits.'  Tliew  iniicliinL--  were 
falle«l  or|;fanit,  and  the  work  performed  was  ^iMiken 
of  a»  their  functionx.  The  whole  liody  was  c<in- 
ceived  of  as  made  up  of  various  organs,  ami  the 
labotirs  of  pbyaiologistt  were  directed  towards  iVm- 
eovering  their  fnacmons,  a  work  whieh  to  tbie  day 
w  ineoninlete:  Thli  nay  be  oalled  tlie  fini  phase 
of  pfayuological  philoMtphy ;  it  lasted  until  the 
iimniuigation  of  tlie  cell  tlM'<iry  and  the  rapidly  fol- 
lowing <li«covery  of  ]iroto|>l;i>iii.  TIk'  i'li-a  of  [nn 
toplaj^m  in  to  natural  >«ciiMicf  of  nearly  its  nuioh 
imjMirtance  a?,  tlie  <l(Mnrint's  of  the  conservation  of 
matter  and  enerjjy  are  in  elienmtry  ami  physics. 
The  chief  lalM)urH  of  j)liysiolo;;istK  for  a  very  l«»ng 
time  M'ill  be  directed  towards  attaining  exact  cuncep- 
tious  of  the  nature  of  this  protoplasm  in  terniH  uf 
cbemutnr  and  physics.  The  old  (laestion  of  animal 
and  vital  afrits  is  still  unsolved  ;  we  are  not  able 
to  aay  whetlier  there  ia  any  abnaot  diatiiietion 
Iwtween  otdinaiy  matter  and  that  which  k  called 
Uving  matter,  and  wliirh  fornix  '  the  physical  basis 
of  lire.'  Is  it  merely  that  living  matter  is  more 
complex  and  unstaltfe  than  ordiniuy  mutter,  and 
therefore  far  more  f«en!<itive  to  external  inijiulHea 
iij  the  loiiii  lit  ethereal  and  molecular  vihralionn  ; 
or  is  there  wme  j-jiecial  vital  force  at  work  ?  If  we 
fully  under>*tand  the  firwt  theory  we  (<hall  prohaldy 
lielieve  that  there  in  no  hucIi  vital  force.  At  any 
rate  the  surest  path  to  its  discovery  lies  in  deter- 
mining how  far  the  elective  phenomena  of  life  are 
explicable  in  term  of  oi'dinaiy  chemical  and  phy- 
•ioU  Imm.  When  we  find  any  aetivitgr  of  liviog 
matter  which  we  can  he  eerndD  ea&aot  he  so 
explained,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  postu- 
late a  vital  force.  Supposing  such  a  discovery  ever 
to  l>e  ma<le,  it  is  necessary  to  olwerve  that  it  will 
merely  widen  our  chemistry  and  physics.  The  dis- 
cu>-^ion  of  the  suhjeciive  coiiNciousues.s  of  life  is  an 
entirely  separate  one.  Ordinary  jihilosoiihy  |>ostu. 
lates  two  entities,  matter  and  spirit ;  Materialistn 
holds  that  matter  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage 
of  complexity  becomes  conscious ;  Monism,  which 
i«  beooming  the  feehionalilc  scientific  creed,  teaches 
that  matter  ia  motion  and  coniiciousneBs  are  the 
two  ndeanHme  aeen  from  witliont,  the  othmr  ielt 
from  within— ef  a  sincle  entity. 

We  may  fitly  close  by  quoting  Foster's  statement 
of  tbe  present  prohlents  of  physiology-.  He  sneaks 
of  them  as  fhreefold.  '(1)  *hi  the  one  hand,  we 
have  to  search  tlie  laws  aec<nilin);  to  which  the 
complex  uiLstahle  foo«l  is  transmute<l  into  the  still 
more  complex  and  still  more  unstahle  living:  tlesli, 
and  the  laws  acconling  to  which  the  livin;:  s\ili- 
stance  breaks  down  into  the  simple,  stJible,  waste 
products,  void,  or  nearly  vohl,  of  ener;;y.  (2)  On 
tbe  other  band,  we  ha%'e  to  determine  the  laws  ac- 
eoffffl^g  to  whidi  the  vibrations  of  the  nervous  sub- 
etanee  originate  faomextriaaie  and  initiusie  causes, 
the  htwe  aeeoiding  to  whidi  tlMiO  vihratient  pass 
to  and  fro  in  the  body,  acting  and  reacting  unon 
each  other,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  tiiey 
finally  break  up  and  are  lost,  either  in  tliosc  larger 
swinj;s  of  muscular  contraction  or  in  some  otiior 
Way.  (."?)  And  la.stlv,  we  have  to  attack  the 
aiistruser  problems  of  liow  the.se  neural  vibrations, 
often  mysteriously  attendeil  with  changes  of  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  the  leas  subtle  vibrations  of 
the  contracting  muscles,  are  wrought  out  of  the 
exploitive  chemical  deoompoeitions  of  the  nervous 
an<l  muscular  substaooce — ^Le.  how  the  encrgj' 
of  actum  ia  tnunmuted  into»  and  aervee 


as  the  supply  of  that  vital  energy  which  ai)pears  as 

movement,  teelin;,',  thnuj;ht.' 

S»>c,  hehidcs  tin*  articks  nuiiii-d  alujvi.'  ami  at  .Anaiomy, 
tlu»si  on  AxiMAi.,  .Vnimai,  Chemistuy,  -Vmmai,  Ukat. 
DiK-r,  Koou,  Death.  Life,  kc  :  tht?  elenuntary  iirimer 
of  nhysiolocy  by  Miclinel  Knstrr;  the  elementary  text- 
Ixiok  by  Huxley ;  text  tmnks  by  Foster  (,5th  wi.  ), 
I^ndoiM  and  Stirling,  M'K.  iidrick  :  I'hytiiJfMiicnl  itml 
PnthotiMiimt  Cfirmifl ni,  by  ISmigc,  tran8.  by  WooldriclBo 
(bSflO);  rh'iniaif  Phpiiotoyp  and  Piithi>io;/!/,  by  Halli- 
burton (1891);  Comparative  PhutioUxiy  and  Anatomy, 
by  .Jeffrey  Ball  (1(W7);  XmtM.  Brit.  arlHle  'Phjiioioir,' 
by  Foster. 

Ph^^so.stignia*  See  Cai  vhar  Bkan,  tlie 
alkaloid  of  w  liicli,  a  valuulde  <lrug,  is  called  fiserin 
or  Physostigniin. 

PhyHOStoiui.   See  Bony  Fishf.i. 

PliytelepliaH.   See  Ivoky  i  Vkcktablk). 

Plarenza*  a  city  of  Nortbem  It^ly,  on  the 
right  \>auk  of  the  Fo,  a  little  l>elow  its  confluence 
with  tlie  Tivbbia,  by  rail  43  miles  SE.  of  Milan 
and  35  NW.  of  Parma.  Situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Via  iEmilia  and  at  the  laat  convenieat  enrning- 
place  eastwards  on  the  Po,  it  faae  alwaye  been  an 
important  city,  both  strategically  and  commercially, 
since  its  fonndation  (as  J'hiri:iil m  )  by  tin-  Kninaiis 
in  219  Ii.C.  It  is  defended  with  liastioiieil  wails  and 
an  outer  ring  of  forts.  Its  stn  rt-  are  broiid  and 
regular,  but  many  of  tliem  unfreijuented  and  j;rii--vs- 
grown.  The  catliedral,  in  the  L4)ml>ard-Honiaiie«<|ne 
style  ( 1 122- 1233 ),  has  an  imnienst>  crypt,  a  campanile 
223  feet  high,  and  paint iii;,'s  by  L.  Carracci,  Guer- 
cino»  and  others.  The  church  of  Sant'  Antonino, 
theoril^al  cathedral,  wai^  founded  in  324,  hut  has 
l»een  several  tiiue»  rebuilt.  The  churob  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Campagna  ia  adorned  with  fine  fimooet 
by  Pordenone;  and  it  was  for  San  Sbto  that 
liaphael  painted  the  celehratcii  Sistine  Madonna, 
sold  in  17;>4  hv  the  monks  to  Frwlerick  .Xu^ustvis 
of  Saxonj'.  Aiiion<:  the  other  buildings  are  the 
Palazzo  Famese  (l.ViSi,  om  e  a  simiptuous  edifice, 
Iml  since  18(X)  in  use  fis  barracks  ;  the  communal 
jialai-e  ( 12X1 ),  its  lower  story  built  of  marble 
and  the  upi)cr  of  brick  ;  the  palace  of  justice, 
and  others.  .\  couple  of  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  city  is  the  theological  seminary  founded  by 
Canlinal  Alheroni.  The  municipal  library  con- 
tains 120,000  volamee.  The  principal  square  ia 
adorned  with  oolosaal  branie  eqnestruui  etataes  of 
AlcMandro  and  Ranaocio  Fameae.  Mannfactnree 
of  ailka,  cottons,  pottery,  hats,  &c.  are  carried  on. 
The  more  notable  facts  in  the  history-  of  I'iacenza 
have  been  its  capture  by  the  CJauls  in  2tX»  ami  by 
Totila  in  546,  the  meeting  here  of  two  cbiircli 
councils  in  loyii  and  1132,  its  active  /.eal  as  a 
inemlHjr  of  the  Loml>ard  League  in  the  12th 
century,  the  sacking  of  it  by  PVancesco  Sforza 
in  1447,  and  its  union  with  I'arma  (u.v.).  Pop. 
38,821. — Tbe  province  lias  an  area  of  000  aq.  m.  and 
an  estimated  pop.  (1804)  of  S2II.461.  I 

Pia  Mater.   See  Brain 

Plana  Del  Cireei,  a  town  of  Sicily,  10  miles 
SW.  of  Palermo.  It  was  the  clli«f  Alhaoiaa 
colony  in  Sicily  in  the  15th  century. 

PllUl^torte  (Ital.  niano,  *aoft,'  and  fortt, 
'  loud '),  a  stringed  musical  inatmnientk  j^ljrad  iw 
keys,  developed  out  of  the  clavichord  ano  Harpef- 
chord  (<i.v. ),  from  which  the  pianoforte  dilters 
princi]ially  in  the  intrmluction  of  hammers,  to  put 
tbe  strings  in  vibration,  connecte<l  with  the  ke\s  by 
anu'chanism  that  enables  the  player  to  mo<lify  at  \N  ill 
tbe  inter. -ity  ol  I  \\f  minis  ;  «  hence  the  name  of  the 
instrument.  The  invention  of  the  pianoforte  must 
l>e  accreditetl  to  Bartolomeo  Cristofali,  a  native  of 
Padua,  who  pro«luce«l  his  instrument  in  1714.  Other 
claimants  to  the  honour  are  a  German  organist  of  the 
name  of  Schitttert  and  Mariua,  a  French  harpai- 
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rliiinl  inakpr.  The  first  pianoforte  seen  in  Knglnnil 
was  imule  at  Home  by  Vatlier  Wo«k1,  an  English 
monk  there.  In  (Jeruiany  tht-  iin<'ntif)M  met  with 
more  rapid  encouragement  ami  <lovelo|itnent  thaii 
in  Italy.  The  SiPwrtnaiuiM  in  Strashuru  and  Stein  of 
AngBbtif);  improved  the  discoveries  of  their  country- 
man Schrdter,  and  many  Germans  are  found  to  main- 
UiD  thai  the  piaaofortfl  is  «n  indepeodeiit  inveotioii 
indigeiMnn  to  the  F«tlwrlaBd.  In  Ei^and  the 
manufacture  of  the  instrument  was  at  first  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  foreinners,  princij>ally  Italians. 
Italian  piimofort^  inakerM  opeiipil  many  sliop^.  Itut 
the  En^liKli  nifiki-r*  iiltiniatoly  ri\iill<'.l  anil  Hur- 
pa-ssed  tiieni.  Tin-  Knv;li«h  pianafr>rt«'  has  l>een 
nnjujrht  to  its  prt.-sent  »tat«'  of  jiorfertion  hy 
Hroaclwood,  Collard,  Itrinsniead,  arul  <>tht>n*. 
Erard  niaile  many  improvements  in  France ; 
tienuauy  has  lone  l»een  famouii  for  it«  pianos, 
iDcladiog  tboM  oi  Bechstein;  and  the  American 
piaiUM  off  Stdnway  and  Chickering  are  well  known. 

The  compaw<  of  tiM  early  pianolarte  was,  like  that 
flf  the  har|)<«ichonl,  fmtr  to  five  octaves,  and  has 
gradually  increaaed  to  seven  oetavea,orooea8tonally 
more.  The  most  natural  of  the  various  formn 
which  llie  inslniment  fuoiiuin's  is  that  <<f  tlic  ^Tutnl 
pianoforte,  derived  from  tin-  harusiilionl.  witli  tlii- 
strings  placed  horizontnlly .  atul  parallel  to  the 
keys.  The  strings  are  t«ttft<  li(  <l  acm^s  a  coni|>ounii 
frame  of  wood  and  metal,  i'<>mp<)M<Ml  of  har?»,  ro«ix, 
and  Btrengtheners  of  various  kinds— appliances 
neceHwry  to  resist  the  enonnous  tension.  This 
framework  includes  a  wooden  sound -board.  The 
mechanism  by  which  hammera  are  conneeted  with 
the  kqra  ia  oaUed  the  aetkm  «f  the  iBatmnait. 
Ib  tiie  eaiUeet  piaaofortea  the  hammer  wee  raiied 
from  below  by  a  button  attached  to  an  upright 
wire  fixed  on  the  back-end  of  the  key.  The  im- 
pulse given  to  tlio  !i;uiinii>r  rausnl  it  to  strike  the 
string,  after  wliioh  it  uiiiiit>iliia>'ly  fell  liack  on  the 
hiuton,  leaving  the  strin;,'  free  to  vilirate.  This 
wa.-*  calleii  the  siiiijlr  nrtimi.  As  the  hammer, 
when  re!*ting  on  the  button  with  the  key  presseil 
down,  waj*  iTius  ne<:ewHarily  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  string,  the  etrectiial  working  of  this  action 
requireil  that  a  certain  impetos  sboald  be  com- 
municate<l  to  the  hammer  to  enable  it  to  toaoh  the 
string.  Hence  it  waa  impaaaihle  to  play  very 
piano,  and  it  waa  fowid  that,  if  the  hammer  waa 
adjusted  ao  aa  to  be  too  close  to  the  atring  when 
resting  on  the  button,  it  was  apt  not  to  leave  the 
ptrin;:  till  after  the  blow  hail  l)een  given,  thereby 
(leaiieninf;  the  .xonnd.  This  defect  was  remedied 
by  a  jointtHi  upright  piece  called  the  htijtjxr, 
att-ached  to  the  hack  end  of  the  key,  in  place  of 
the  wire  an4  tiutlon.  \\'1iiT)  the  ki'V  wif  [ih-sxnI 
down  the  liujipt  r,  engaging  in  a  notch  in  the  lower 
idde  of  the  luitiuiier, Tifteil  itsocloae  to  the  ham- 
mer that  the  lightest  possible  preaaare  caused  it  to 
atrike :  and  at  this  moment,  when  the  key  was  still 
praMeo  down,  the  jointed  part  of  the  hopper, 
eomins  hi  eontact  with  a  fixed  button  as  it  rose, 
eaeapM  fram  the  noteh,  and  let  the  hammer  Ml 
elear  away  from  the  string.  To  prevent  the  ham- 
mer from  relMHinding  «m  the  .string  a  projectiim 
ealle^l  the  rhrrk  win*  fixed  on  the  en<l  of  the  kev, 
which  caught  the  edge  of  the  hammer  as  it  leil, 
and  ludd  it  tirmly  enough  to  prevent  it  from  risitig. 
A  neoeiii,«*ar>'  jiart  of  I  lie  lu'tioii  is  tlie  (/<(7/(/»  r,  w  liich 
limitH  the  duration  of  each  pailiinilar  note,  so  to 
cause  it  to  cease  to  sound  a-n  hikiu  tw.  the  pressure  is 
renioved  from  the  key.  It  con.sistN  of  a  piece  of 
leather  resting  on  the  top  of  the  »tring  and  con- 
nected with  the  back-part  of  the  key  by  a  vertical 
wire.  When  any  key  ia  preaaed  down  tta  damper 
is  rahMd  off  the  aferiiiig,  so  as  to  allow  the  aoond 
prodneed  to  he  elMr  and  open  :  bnt  immediately  on 
the  finger  being  Hfteil  ofV  t!i<.'  key  the  damper  wire 
falls,  and  tlie  damper  again  pr«::wet»  un  the  string, 


nniHling  anti  stopping  the  vibration.  The  piano- 
forte ])osiM>s»es  two  pedals,  the  loud  and  the  soft. 
Hv  the  former  the  dampers  are  raised,  the  re«iult  of 
w)uch  is  to  prolong  the  sound  of  the  note>»  and 
cause  them  to  run  into  one  another.  The  employ 
nient  of  this  |ierlal  is  designated  h)'  the  word  pciL 
written  Itelow  the  treble  statT,  while  an  asterisk  i- 
oaed  to  denote  ito  cessation.  The  soft  pedal,  on  the 
eontrary,  diminiahea  the  aonnd,  by  removing  a 
string  from  the  impact  of  each  of  the  baniinen<. 
Its  employment  in  the  music  is  denotwl  hy  the 
\\<ii.ls  11,111  I'.rihi.  ((ill'  fintliir  fn'"iuent  ami  ini- 
tmrtjint  inUlition  to  the  action  in;iy  Im-  alluded  t<>. 
In  the  mechanism  alxive  de>'<  ril)e.l  tlir  key  riiu^t 
rise  to  iu  ]K>sition  of  rest  iK'tore  the  hop|)er  will 
again  engage  in  the  notch  of  the  htunmer  for  an- 
other stiiik.-  .  hence  a  note  cannot  be  repeated 
until  tini(  i  i  I >een  allowed  for  the  full  riaa of 
key.  The  rt/xlittOH  action  is  a  contrivance,  vary- 
ing in  different  instruments,  for  getting  rid  of  tb'ia 
delect  hy  holdins  up  the  hammer  at  a  eartain 
height  vitfle  the  kay  u  retnmtttg. 

Great  diflerence  of  detail  exists  in  the  actionn 
different  makers.  Some  are  more  complicated  than 
otliers  ;  but  in  all  an*  to  l>e  found  tlic  ■•.i.nii'  essential 
lurts,  only  modified  in  shape  ami  arrangement, 
riie  •'iilijoini'il  tigiire  represents  one  of  the  siiiiple?»t 
grand  piauofurle  actiona  now  in  lue.    A  is  the 


key  ;  B,  the  lever  which  raises  the  hammer  :  C,  the 
hammer ;  D,  the  siring  :  and  E,  the  dani[KT  :  F  i*» 
the  button  which  catche-  the  lever  after  it  has  struck 
the  hammer;  G,  the  check  ;  H,  the  damper  ixvial- 
lifter;  1,  the  spring;  and  K,  K,  K  are  rails  and 
sockets.  Fonnerlv  the  strings  of  the  pianofort« 
were  all  of  thin  wire  ;  now  the  baas-stringB  are  very- 
thick,  and  coated  with  a  fine  coil  of  eoppw-viiv  $ 
and  the  thickness,  strength,  aad  tenaMB  of  the 
strings  all  diminish  fnm  the  lowar  to  the  upper 
notes.  A  grand  piam^Drte  haa  three  atrings  to 
each  of  the  upper  and  middle  notes,  and  now, 
generally,  only  two  to  the  lower  notes,  ami  one  to 
the  lowest  ix-tave.  When  the  sdft  jmnIuI  is  ]iress»»«i 
down  the  hummers  are  shifteil  sideways,  so  as  to 
'■tiike  only  two  strinflB  instead  of  thiiea,  or  ane 
string  instead  of  two. 

Besides  the  full  or  concert  grand,  there  is  the 
semi-grand  or  square  piano  with  curtailed  key- 
board, now  superseded  hy  the  cottage  piano,  of 
which  the  npnght  grand  is  merely  a  larger  form. 
In  the  cottage  pwno  the  atrings  ran  verUaiUv  ftoni 
top  to  bottom  o«  the  inatfWMBt;  aad  the  dwoiwiep 
in  form  necessitates  alterationa  in  the  detaflaaf  the 
action,  but  the  general  nrinciple  is  the  samtk  The 
jiianette,  a  small  form  of  the  cotlJige,  has  also  eome 
iiit<i  ^rciit  favour.  The  pianoforte  has  attainol  h 
wiiii'sineail  |>opularity.  owin^,'  cliietiy  to  the  fact 
llllll  it  can  rt'inli'l  1i;immiOi\  ;  tliiiu;.'li  tin'  violin  is 
i>ro\ing  a  serious  rival  to  it  in  domestic  circles. 
In  England  the  manufacturers  who  have  for 
sotne  lime  jtast  enjoved  the  highest  renato 
Messrs  Brondwood,  tirinsmead,  and  KirF 
Messrs  Brinsmead  have  lately  intiodnoed  a  patent 
pianoforte  called  the  Soatenenttt  in  which,  by  a 
nnmher  of  hammen  playing  eaaMeattvely  on  a 
string,  and  so  eloeely  aa  to  eanae  no  Intermption  in 
the  sound,  any  note  may  W  snstaine<l  ( wlience  the 
tukiuv  awitencHtc)  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
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«ad  IIm  iMM  Mltinii  md  Bmj«rtte  affeet  nay  be 
pnidvMd  upon  the  pianoforte  which  has  hereto- 
fore hben  eonfined  exclnsively  to  the  or^ran.  The 

latest  (If'velfipment  to  wl)ifli  tlie  piiiiKiforte  ha*< 
Itwn  r;\rrif<l  is  tlisit  intrtxhiced  l>y  an  Austrian 
of  the  ii.inie  ni  .Iiinko.  A  great  iiuniWr  of  his 
pian<»  are  now  lit-ing  nia«l«'.  Hri-ojjiUHinj?  the 
complete  clian;,'e  wliicli  lia.s  parsed  over  piano- 
forte iiiu!«ic  »iuce  the  days  wlien  Mozart  and 
Haydn  wrote  and,  so  to  speak,  created  the 
literature  of  the  instrument,  Uerr  Janko  has 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  piano  to  the  lung 
•tietebM,  chonU.  and  dUBcalt  arpej^^oa  which  are 
tiie  dtanwteiiraiM  of  modem  playing,  and  were 
utterly  unknown,  or  rather  nneniployed,  in  the 
days  of  the  clajwical  writers.  Acconlinj;ly,  lie  con- 
stnict-H  liis  piiiiioH  \sitli  six  kfylxtanls,  whii  h  rise  in 
tiep*  HlK)ve  one  atintlier  in  tlie  manner  of  an  uri^uii. 
The  ii'He'-  lie  m.  ^'r;is|ieil  t hat  tenthH  and  twelfths 
ean  !»■  eusily  spaiiiietl  by  reftoliing  a  linj«*r  to  a 

\  Ixiar.l  iilMixe  or  W'low  that  on  which  the  hand 
IK  travelling  ;  and,  with  a  swe^  of  the  wrist,  which 
would  scarcely  cover  move  tbrni  two  octaves  ou  the 
old  kevhoanl,  an  arpegsio  can  he  esecated  tbixweb 
the  \i-hole  conipasa  of  tlie  piano^  uoteo.  The 
objectkHw  to  Herr  Jnoko'e  iapiovflnMut  eome 
mainly  not  from  the  pnblie  but  from  the  muric 
pnbliuien;  for,  while  to  a  beginner  oo  the  instru- 
ment it  is  immaterial  what  system  of  fingering  l»e 
H'lopttsl.  jinhlislnTs  are  naturally  jealous  of  n  new 
]>i.'i[ii>torte  which  woulil  render  useless  and  compel 
(  "tiiplelc  remodelling  notOB^of  all  tlw  fingving, 
hut  perhaps  of  the  statf. 

Music  fur  the  pianoforte  i«  written  in  two  htavM, 
and  with  the  trchlc  and  Imxs  clcfH.  Many  of  the 
roost  eminent  musicians  have  devoted  theinselvea 
to  composing  for  the  pianoforte,  and  some  com 
tiu««rs  of  note,  aa  HamOMl,  Chopin,  Thalberg,  and 
HeUer,  bnve  »bmw(  entiiely  eonfined  (benuelves 
to  that  ImtmnMrt.  Amongit  the  grenteet  modem 
pinniate  Imve  been  Madame  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
Knbinstein.  See  Rimbault,  The  Pianoforte  ( 1861) ) ; 
drove's  Dictionary  of  Miisir  imd  Mustrifins  .  and 
the  histories  of  music  and  of  niusicAl  iu>trunient» 
!      li  as  H opkina'e  Aftmni/  InntmmentM,  1KH7). 

Plarlstm  or  *  Fathers  of  the  Tious  Schools,'  a 
rdigioiu  congregation  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  founded  at  Home  in  1617  bar  a  Spanieh  priest, 
Joaepb  of  Culawnm,  and  eonnnned  in  Intl  by 
Gregory  XVL  Tliagr  were  ddalty  active  in  Poland 
ami  Auatriai 

Piassava.  See  Fibrous  StnarAXon. 

Flastt«<Gr.  and  Lat.  emplastron,  'a  plaster;' 
in  tbo  Bomaneo  languages,  anything  spread  out 
or  flattenad,  *a  plate,'  'a  cota\  aa  old  Spanbh 


silver  coin  worth  alKint  4~.  It  wa.s  divided  into  S 
(*ii%er  reals,  ami  henee  wa>  teinnNl  a  y*iV<-c  of'  fiijlit, 
the  name  invariahly  apiilied  in  it  on  the  Sjtanish 
Main  <  see  I><ii.i,aK).  Tlie  Italian  piaMi re,  or  «;m(/u, 
was  nil  iinitatitm  of  the  Spanisli  coin,  and  wa» 
nearly  equal  to  it  in  valaoi  The  Turkish  fdaetre  is 


FIGOOLOMINI  IM 


a  diver  coin  voitii  aboot  9d.  in  Englwh  reekoning 

and  4  cente  in  United  States  currency.  Usually 
125  tiiostres  =:  £1  sterling  and  100  =  90  francs. 

The  lira  c-iiiit.iiii>  KK)  piastres.  Pieces  cf  It  S»  0^ 
10,  and  20  puuitrcs  are  stiutk  in  silver. 

PiatiCOnkt  a  town  in  KuMsian  Caucasia,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Beshtau  (4.5^7  feet), 
facing  Mount  Elburz  and  tlie  Caucasus  Mountains, 
and  IM  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Vladikavkaz,  is 
celabrated  for  its  sulphur-springs.  Kanging  from 
SS"?*  to  117"5°  F.  in  tem]ierature,  they  are  use- 
ful for  abdominal  and  rheumatic  sifections.  Pop. 
13,665. 

Piatra«  a  town  of  Moldavia.  (Ml  iiiilc»»  W,  hy  S. 
of  Jassy,  romantically  situated  on  the  Histrit/^,  at 
the  (eastern)  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  has  a  trade 
in  tunber  and  a  popi  of  lt,80D. 

Piaz/.a  (more  fully  Piazut  Anmrinu),  an  ejiis- 
copal  t'own  of  Sicily,  16  miles  S£.  of  Caltanisetta. 

Pop.  17,o:W. 

Piazzi«  GiusiEPra»  Italian  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Ponte  in  the  Valtdline,  July  16,  1746,  and 

entered  the  order  of  the  Theatins  at  Milan  in  1764. 
After  holding  professorial  chairs  of  Philosophy, 
Matlieuiatiex,  and  Theology  at  (»cn<ia,  Malta, 
Ravenna,  ami  Home,  he  was  apjK>intfd  in  ITKO  i<i 
the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  Palermo;  ami  there, 
with  the  aid  of  ^,'o\ eniment,  lie  estahUhheti  an 
olc-ervatorv  in  \~,S\).  The  first  task  he  s.et  himself 
to  wa^  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  puhlimlied 
in  1S03,  and  again  extended  in  1814.  On  the  night 
of  the  1st  January  IHOl  he  dincovered  a  new  planet, 
the  fii-st  of  the  group  of  planetoids  Wtwcen  Mars 
and  J  outer,  and  named  it  Coras.  Ue  died,  89d 
July  1886,  at  Naples. 

Pibroch  (^Jaelie,  riiihiiirnirhd,  'a  l)ipe  tune  ' 
a  form  of  haf^pipe  music,  jreiierally  oi  ii  \utrlike 
character,  incinilin;^'  marches,  dir^'o,  v<c.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  connoi.ssciirs  in  pi|>e>music 
affect  to  discover  in  a  well -composed  iiibrodi  the 
imitative  sounds  of  march,  conflict,  fliff^t,  pnXMdt^ 
and  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight,  ^tlie  rbytlim 
is  very  irregular  anil  dillicuit  tor  a  straamr  tO 
follow,  but  when  played  by  a  gootl  piper  it  nas  a 
very  powerful  effect.  The*  earliest  mention  of  the 
military  music  of  the  bagTii|>e  is  in  1594  at  the 
battle  of  Glenlivet.  hut  the  various  pihnKhs  lie- 
longing  to  the  ditieu  nt  i  ians  are  mostly  of  modern 
composition. 

See  Mncdonald,  Anrinit  Martini  Mmie  of  Calfdtmia 
(dlwiut  1W»5);  Msckiiy,  CnHection  of  Anrimt  I'iiifxtir- 
mi-hti,  or  f/uihlaud  I'ipt  ^Vumc  ( 1838) ;  and  tJlcn'.*  Col- 
IretiOH  of  Piobaireafhd, 

Picardy  (Picardie\,  an  aneient  pravinee  in  tbo 
north  of  France,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  1^  the 
English  Channel,  and  on  the  E.  by  Champagne. 
The  capital  of  this  province  was  Amiens.  The 
territorj-  now  forms  the  department  of  Suniinr,  ftiul 
jKirtions  of  the  deiuirtmentM  of  Aishc  and  Pas  dv- 

Picaresque.  See  Novels. 

Picayune-t  a  name  derived  from  the  Caiib 

lan^niage,  and  uHcd  in  I»uisiana  for  a  small  coin 
worth  6^  cent<«,  current  in  the  I  nitcd  States  before 
IKTtT,  ami  known  in  different  states  \>\  various 
names  (four{ieuce,  tippence,  iip,  sixpenco,  Hio.). 

Pleealo.  See  Flute. 

Plccolo'inlni.  an  olil  and  di»tiii^;iiishi-d  family 
of  Italy,  seltleil  at  Siena,  who  Kuiise<|uently  oh- 
tained  ]Mi><(  --iMn  (.1  (lie  duchy  of  Amalti.  It  pro- 
duced iiumeiuns  ceh-htatcd  litti nitmrs  and  war- 
riors, one  jMipc  (see  Pu'S  II.),  and  several  cardinals. 
One  of  the  m(>!^t  illustrious  members  of  this  family 
was  O1TAV10,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  boro  in  1*>99.  He 
entered  the  Spanish  military  service,  and,  being 
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Ff'nt  to  ni<l  the  Emperor  Fenlinnnil  11  ,  fmi^^lit 
a<^ainst  tlit?  ItohemiaiiH  at  the  Itattle  of  tlit*  \V«M->t'- 
IJer;,'  (1620),  tlien  in  the  Netherlands,  and  alter 
that  in  Wallenst«in'8  army  at  Liitzen  (1632).  lie 
waM  one  of  the  chief  a^ent.H  in  efleeting  the  fall  of 
th*>  all  |>owerful  general,  )>,v  betrayinff  hw  Mcret« 
to  tlio  emperor.  Tlien  he  greatly  awtingnisbed 
binMelf  in  tbe  battle  of  NQid&igaa  ( 1684).  In  the 
followinflr  BeMon  he  was  sent  to  da  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  amedily  drove  out  the 
French,  hut  had  not  maen  ancceas  against  the 
Dutch.  He  \vii.H  withdrawn  Ky  the  eni|>eror  in  1640 
to  stay  the  Swedes.  wIid.  under  Miiner,  were  threat- 
ening the  lieretiitiiry  )m ■.-ions  of  Anstriii.  TIuh 
puq>osi!  he  iu,"couiiili-.lied  ;  hut,  thou^'li  he  was 
H(U'i'«^Hful  apxinsi  the-se  nortliern  invaden*  in  tlie 
Palatinate,  lie  was  worsteil  in  Silesia  l>y  Torsten- 
son.  Ketnrning  to  the  Snanisii  mtvIco  in  1643,  he 
was  sent  again  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  the 
eommand  of  the  Spanish  trnopo.  But  hU  auocetut 
was  not  nearly  so  decisive  as  befoie,  the  praetifle  of 
the  Spanish  Infutey  having  been  deMtoyea  bv 
Cond^  at  Rocroi  ( 1643).  After  the  siening  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1646)  Pfecolomintwar)  created 
a  field-man<hal  by  the  emiMTor,  and  w,is  sent  an 
plenipotentian'  to  the  Congresj*  of  NureinlH-rg 
(1649).  He  «lie«l  at  Vienna,  l(»th  Augu.m  1656, 
leaving  no  children;  his  »on  Max,  who  figures  in 
Seliiller's  WattmuMn,  is  only  a  poetical  fiction. 

Pic  da  Hldlf  a  raniniit  of  the  Pvrenee!*,  9466 
feet  high,  in  tlie  sonth-eaAt  corner  o{  the  French 
depart  nient  of  liames-Pyr^n^eH. 

Piehegrni  Charlks,  French  general,  was  born 
a  lalMurer'A  son  at  Arlwis  in  Jura,  16th  February 
1761,  and  was  edocated  by  the  Mimwito  Irian  at 
ArbMs  and  at  the  college  of  Brienne.  He  enliBt4Hl 
into  an  artillery  regiment  in  ITK."?,  and  Hhowed 
snch  capacity  and  courage  on  the  Uhine  in  the  fiery 
service  of  the  j-oung  repuhlic  tiint  hv  17!K{  lie  was 
a  general  of  division.  In  <  k'tiilK<r  ot  tlmt  year  he 
WII-.  ;_'i\fu  '-n|irrni<'  ^-cuiiinand  on  the  Uliine,  and 
in  conjutuHioii  with  HiKlie  and  hix  army  of  the 
Moselle  he  ilrove  hack  the  .\ustrians,  relieved 
Landau,  and  overran  tlie  Palatinate.  Next  year  he 
eontinned  his  career  of  triomph  in  the  Netliwlands, 
and  showed  in  three  campaigns  within  one  year 
eonsammate  generaUhin  and  a  fortunate  audacitv 
vorthty  «l  the  great  Napoleon.  After  1^  swift 
movemente  defeating  the  Anstriaas  in  detail,  he 
broke  their  forces  at  Flenrus,  Jnne  27,  1794,  and, 
continuing  the  struggle  into  the  winter,  croMteii  the 
Meiise  anil  the  Waal  on  the  ice,  ent<'red  .Anixter- 
dani,  January  M'A'y,  and  soon  (K^u|)i«Hl  the 
whole  of  Holland.  During  this  campaign  (vcurrwl 
the  fainouH  capture  by  the  French  lui^sjiri*  of  the 
Dutch  ships  frozen  in  the  Holder.  Hecalleil  to 
Paris  by  the  Themiidcuiaiis,  the  'Sauveur  de  la 
Patrie  "  crushed  an  insurrection  of  the  faiibovrqs  at 
Paris,  Ist  April  1795,  next  proceeded  to  the  Kliine, 
and  took  ^lannheim.  But  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  he  tnmed  traitor,  and  sold  biniseu  for  vast 
promises  to  the  Boorbons.  With  deliberate 
treachery  he  remained  inactive  before  the  enemy, 
and  allowed  Jourdan  to  lie  defeate<l.  The  Directorj- 
l)econiing  susiiiciniis  suiK'rseded  him  hy  Moreau, 
and  l'iclie;.'ni  n-iiti-d  to  .Arliois.  In  1797  he  tixik 
his  plan',  lit-t  ;i>  nii-i:ilH  r.  nr\(  as  president,  of  the 
council  ot  l''ive  ilmiilii'd,  and  continued  his  llourlHin 
intrigne>.  hut  on  the  I.Sth  P'mctidor  (4tli  Septem- 
ber) wa.s  arrested  and  de|)orte«l  to  Cayenne. 
Escaping  in  the  June  of  next  year,  he  made  his 
way  to  London,  was  attaclml  to  the  Austro-Kussian 
army  in  1799,  and  thereafter  lived  in  (>ennany  and 
England  until  tiie  formation  of  the  Bourbon  con- 
spiracy of  Georges  Oadondal  ( q.  v. )  for  the  assnssina' 
tion  of  the  First  Consul.  The  pair  reached  Paris 
secretly,  but  found  it  impoesible  to  gain  over 


Moii  au.  Tlioy  were  soon  Iw-trayed  to  the  police, 
and  l'iohei.'ru  was  seized  in  l^ed  and  carrie«i  to  the 
Temple,  Fi'hniary  28,  1804.  Here,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  .\pril,  it  was  found  that  he  had  antici- 
pated justice,  and  ended  his  dbhonoured  life  «-ith 
his  own  hands.  The  tiaitor  knew  that  be  had 
justly  forfeited  his  life  to  bis  oountrjr's  laws,  and 
tliera  is  no  instifieatioa  for  the  royalist  slander  that 
he  was  made  away  with  by  Na])o1eon. 

Sec  the  Lives  ^  Oavsiir   il^^lt  i,    Ti. m  t  (ls2i'>), 
Bouzier*  ( UAlc,  ISfO);  .%l>o  the  M 
gMllsrd  ( 1804 ). 

Plchlclaso*  ^  Chlamvdophobus. 

Picklneka  ('boiling  mountafai'),  the  most 
populous  Drovince  ( 187«M4  in  1886)  of  Seoador, 
ewDtacee  the  Quito  phtteon  and  its  slopes.  Area, 

8300  sq.  m.    The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  we**t.  The 

iirovince  takes  its  name  from  the  active  volcano  of 
•ichincha,  S  miles  NW.  of  t^iiito,  the  chief  town. 
It  lia.«  five  is'.iks,  two  of  which  (lo.Olx  feet  I  .Mr 
Whynipcr  a>*c('niii'il  iii  1SH().  The  cnornHMis  crat«*r, 
nearly  a  mile  jvcnww  at  the  toji  and  |>erhaps  1.'»<J0 
feet  in  dianiet^^r  at  the  Isittom  (which  is  2.jOO  feet 
below ),  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world. 

Plehler.  KaSOLINE,  novelist,  was  bom  7th 
S»eptember  1769,  at  Vienna,  her  maiden  immo  l^'ing 
Greiner;  and  between  1800  and  her  death,  9tli  .July 
1843,  puhlisheil  novels  ami  dnuiKi-H  suHicient  to  till 
a  collected  edition  of  (>(»  voiiiines,  of  which  the  nio»>t 
notable  are  . I (  1808),  Fntuemrurttc  {  1808), 

aii.l  Ihr  lifiuiftrunq  HV<iw(1824).  Her  autobio' 
K'  .iph  ical  r>enlttiir()iffkeHm  <1644)  fill  4  vola 

Plrkerrl.  SeePiKB. 

Pickerini^,  a  market-town  in  the  North  Hid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  32  mile^  NNE  of  York.  It  has 
a  fine  ruino«l  castle,  which  wjus  lUchanl  II. 's  first 
prison,  and  was  dismantled  hy  the  Houndheads, 
and  an  interesting  parihh  church.  Pop.  (IHMI) 
3m\  :  (ISJH  )  3676. 

Pickles*  a  term  generally  applied  tO  vegetables 
pre<*erveil  in  vinegar,  with  or  witnoiltl|ilBaB;  though 
pickled  appliea  to  animal  food  pmsarved  in  s^t 
(see  Pkubrvbd  Psotisiomb).    The  vemtables 

mflflt  pickled  in  Britain  are  eabba|M,  eaonflower, 
gherkins  or  young  cncuniliers,  Prencn  beans,  onions 
and  eschalots,  walnuts,  mushrtMuns,  and  na-stur- 
tinms.  Pirrftlillit  or  Indian  iiickle  is  made  of 
cucnmlM'r,  cauliflower,  inustiitdM'i'd,  and  Hower 
of  mustard.  For  the  inetlnKls  of  prei»aring  pickles 
reference  inii~t  !m'  iiia<le  to  u  cookery -riook.  (.'apers 
(<|.v. )  are  imi>orte<I ;  also  olives  preserved  in  brine 
and  in  vinegar,  and  several  preparations  of  the 
mango  fruit.  The  f<^)  value  of  picktee  as  aeondi- 
ment  is  touche^l  on  at  DiKT,  Vol.  IIL  pu80O;  and 
for  adulterat«>l  pickles,  see  ADULTUATIOM. 
Pico*    Sw  .\ZORK.S. 

Pico  delta  iHlraii'dola*  one  of  the  most 
curious  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  Ixim  in  1463,  and  was  the  son  of  Francesco 
Pico,  CoBBt  of  Minuidola  ami  rmicoidia  in  the 
Modenese.  He  was  a  wonderfully  iireondons  boy. 
an<l  in  his  youth  he  visited  the  chiei  univei-sitie*  of 
Italy  and  France.  In  I486  he  issu«l  a  challenge  to 
all  conieni  to  enj;age  with  him  in  public  discussion 
at  Home,  hut  tin-  di'hate  was  forlud<len  by  the  |»o|ve 
on  the  some  i>f  ilir  lu  irtical  tendency  of  cciiJiwi  of 
the  nine  hundr»'d  the.M'?^  which  Pico  liati  olleroi  to 
maintain.  An  Apologia  which  he  i.snue<l  in  his 
defence  exposed  him  to  considerable  i>er>><H-utinn 
until  Alexander  III.  in  1493  ab«olveil  liim  of  the 
charge  of  heresy.  He  spent  much  of  bis  life  in 
travelling,  and  I'tecame  known  as  a  generous  bene- 
factor of  tlie  poor.  He  was  an  intimate  Mend  of 
Pblitian  and  Loranso  de*  Mediei.  Re  died  of  fevefr 
in  1494,  and  Savonarola,  who  had  >»een  anxious  to 
enrol  hiiu  among  the  Friare  Preachers,  vested  him 
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after  deatli  in  the  lifiMi  of  tlie  onlor.  Miramlola 
was  the  last  of  tlif  schixiluu'ii.  He  endcaviniitHi 
to  reoiiucile  the  (  alUolic  thi'i)l(tj.'v  with  mediaeval 
philosophy,  and  hi«  work«  ara  a  bewildering  com- 
pound of  u)yf«ticiBn).  »cbolaHtici«m,  and  recondite 
iaiotrled(n.  He  int«rprete<l  the  Mueaic  text  by 
Uw  Nw^atonic  doctrine  of  the  niicroco«in  and  tlie 
macrocosm,  and  maintained  that  in  natural  niajnc 
lay  tho  strongest  testimony  to  the  trath  of  tlie 
Goepeb.  Be  appealed  to  tibe  aaiihoiriliy  of  tbo 
Cabbaltsts  and  P>-t)ui|ffli«an«  as  well  m  to  the 
A|)o>tlfs :  lie  exliiliiieil,  iiloii^'  with  a  childlike 
credulity,  an  arguiiifiitHtivc  iiifrenuity  worthy  of 
the  HTib'tleiit  Bchooliiiaii.  He  wa*  a  linmaniiit  a.-* 
well  -AB  a  th«>o1<i)^an,  ami  vvact  th«  aulltur  of  various 
Latin  e]ii>tle-H  and  elej^ies  and  of  a  aeries  of  florid 
Italian  «Hmti«U<.  liiu  writings  are  of  little  value, 
Imt  the  magic  of  his  iiersonalitv  survives.  A 
theologian  and  nit  erntic  poet,  a  itmlAnthropist,  a 
scholar,  and  a  travellei,  an  adherant  at  ooce  of 
Duds  Scotoa  and  of  Pulitian,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  dilTalnms,  geoeroaa,  and  versatile  of  men ; 
lib  diaraefeer  is  engaging  aa  ii  is  oniioos  and 
complex. 

S«*  O.  J',  ddin  Miraiuiola,  his  life  by  bis  ne|>Ii0W 
(trans,  by  Sir  Thomas  Muru  ;  Nutk,  Lood.  1890),  and 
Pater's  Htudiet  in  th<  lUwxuuance. 

PicAtce.  See  Caknatiom. 
PIcqaet.  SeePiQvrr. 

FIcHc  AcId(Trinitroph«iol),  C,H,(NO,),OH. 
This  snbstance  appeani  in  the  form  of  pale  yellow 

rrvstalline  <)cale8.  It  is  obtained  by  the  iiction  of 
iiilrie  acid  on  phenoUulphonic  acid.  Er|ual  parta 
of  phenol  and  concentrated  Hiil|iluiric  acid  are 
mixed  together,  and  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
wliicli  is  heated  till  the  riiixttire  rem  In  -  1\'2'  V. 
( 100'  C).  Nitric  acid  of  the  sjiecihc  grav  ity  r3  is 
then  a<Ided.  On  cooling,  a  crvstalline  mass  is  pro- 
duced which  is  filt«r8d  and  drained.  A  washing 
with  cold  water  fnllowei  and  then  the  picric  acid  is 
farther  purified  by  reoyBtallinng  it  from  water 
oontaintng  a  small  jproiNntioii  (0-1  per  cent.)  of 
•oljj^Niric  acid.  Picrie  aeU  la  awihr  miibla  in  iiot, 
but  only  slightly  in  cold  water.  It  if  also  Mioble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter, 
and  its  tinctorial  power  is  very  great,  the  solutions 
of  it  having  a  stn»ng  yellow  colour  (fee  DvEINcs, 
Vol.  IV.  p,  141).  It  has  been  much  us«l  for  dyeing 
^itk,  WIN)!,  and  leather.  Ah  it  do«s  not  adhere  by 
itself  Ui  vegetable  hbre,  it  serves  for  a  t«»t  to  di«- 
tingnish  cotton  from  wool  or  silk.  The  presence 
of  cott<m  in  a  mixed  fabric  can  therefore  be  detected 
hv  Kteeping  it  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
aHerwardH  washing  it.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
miCKWeope,  the  dilierence  lietween  the  wool  or  lilk, 
both  of  which  retain  the  dye,  and  the  eotton, 
which  doee  not,  will  be  maoe  dear.  Pferie  acid 
is  poisonous,  and  its  ammonia  ^alt  in  nhe<1  as  an 
ingredient  in  explosive*  (set^  Mki.imtk).  It  was 
formerly  calleil  (.arliazotic  .Xciil. 

Picrite*  one  of  the  peridotiies  or  olivine- rocktt. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  olivine.  The  other  priu- 
ciftal  mineraU  are  augite  and  plagiixslaae.  Mag- 
iieiite  or  ilinenit«,  or  l>otli  are  generally  ^preaent 
Biotite  occurs  not  infreqnently,  and  apatite  ooea- 
siimally.  The  rock  in  orten  more  or  less  alterexl 
into  serpentine. 

PICtt't,  Al>oU«»K  (  ITiHt-LSTo),  a  native  of 
<  it-ni'va.  and  a  writer  on  the  Celts  and  the  priiiii- 
tivc  Aryans.  To  the  same  Onevwe  family  belong 
Mareu-^  Augnste  Tictet  (  1 7"'--!>9  l,  ])l\\>iei!«l  ; 
Francis  Jules  Pictet  (18()tf-72),  zooh);;i"it  and 
jtaliieontologist ;  and  Raoul  Pictet,  chemist  and 
pbyaidat^  knowu  in  oooneetion  with  the  liqae- 
iaenoa  of  oxjrseti. 

Pieton,  Sri?  Ttiomas,  British  general,  was  l»orn 
in  AugUBi  1768,  at  Poyston  in  Pembrokesliire, 


entor*^!  the  army  aw  enhijjii  in  the  12th  Foot  in 
1772,  and  two  yearw  later  joined  hin  regiment  at 
(iihniltar.  In  1794  he  uent  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  vitm  given  a  command  under  Sir  John  Vanghan. 
He  took  i>art  in  the  coni^uest  of  several  islands  of 
the  West  Indieo,  including  Trinidad,  and  wai« 
appointed  (1797)  governor  of  the  lust  named,  being 
shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  generaC 
In  ltH)3  be  was  •apersede'l,  but  immediatiMy  after 
a|i|Kiinted  governor  of  Tobagoi.  He  fooiid  it 
neeeaeaiy,  however,  to  retam  to  England,  to  take 
his  trial  on  a  charge  of  liavin^  permitted,  under  the 
old  Spanish  laws,  a  female  prisoner  to  Ijc  tortured. 
He  was  fouiul  guilty  of  sanctioning  unlawful 
lortnrt" ;  liut  on  appeal  be  was  in  a  new  trial 
Hcr|iutt<'d.  He  saw  active  t<ervi(-i'  again  in  the 
Waicl)«ien  exiieditiou  (lh09),  and  was  made 
governor  of  Knishing  after  its  capture  by  the 
English.  £arly  in  the  following  year  he  wan  sum- 
moned to  Spain,  and  put  in  aminiand  of  the  'Fight- 
ing IMvifiion,'  and  with  it  renderad  brilliant  service 
at  Busaco,  during  the  subsequent  expnlrion  of  the 
French  fnim  Portogal,  at  Fnente*  de  Onoro,  at  the 
sieges  of  (^ndad  Rodrigo  and  Bndajoz,  at  Vittoiia 
and  in  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  Orthez  and 
before  Toulouse.    Napol  from  Elba 

once  more  called  Picton  into  the  field;  he  fought 
at  ti>uatre  Hra-*  and  wiu*  woundeil,  lnvt  kept  the 
fact  liiilden  that  he  niijiht  not  ini!>H  the  great  day 
he  Miu  coming,  and  he  fell  leiwliiig  hit*  men  lo  the 
charge  at  WaterliMi,  ISth  .lune  is].").  Sc e  jtfemoir* 
o/.vVr  T.  J'tdwt,  liy  H.  Ii  Kubinson  (2  v<d«.  inVt). 

Picton,  a  I'ort  '■•f  entry  on  the  north  eoa>t  of 
Kiiva  Scotia,  on  a  large  and  hliehered  harbour, 
f<r>  I  hy  rail  114)  niileN  NNE.  of  Halifax.  Tlie  town 
rontain.s  fteveral  inill.-^  aTid  factories*,  and  coal,  mined 
in  the  vicinity,  is  exported.    Poi>  ( ISftl )  2990. 

Plfls.  This  i.-  the  name  by  which,  for  five  and 
a  half  centurieM  {'I'Mi  H44  .\.r».),  the  people  that 
inbnbiteil  eastern  Scotland  from  the  Forth  to  the 
I'entland  Firth  were  known.  In  the  Irish cbronicle.s 
they  are  generally  sl.>  led  Picti,  Pictones,  Pictoreii, 
or  Piocaidaig— all  forms  of  the  Mime  root ;  but 
sometimes  the  native  (raelic  name  of  Cruthnig  is 
applied  to  them,  and  their  eoantry  is  called  Crui- 
tnen-tuath,  the  equivalent  of  Latan  Pictavia  and 
Old  Korse  Pettland,  which  still  anrvivee  in  the 
name  vt  the  Pentland  Firth.  There  were  Ornithiil 
or  Cmihnig  aleo  in  Ireland— never,  howevw,  called 
Picti.  Tiiey  formed  the  H'tty  kingdom  of  l)al- 
araide  (County  Uowii  and  part  of  .Antrim)  and 
Ixirdered  on  the  Iri^li  Ilalriaua;  and,  iv*  the  kin^ 
let."  of  lioth  these  ]irovinces  were  contain jKirary  w  ith 
the  whole  extent  of  i'ictisb  rule,  nnu  h  (Xinfusion 
jfi  thereby  causwi  to  what  refers  to  Scotch  and 
w  hat  to  Irish  (^'ruithnig  in  the  annals.  Other  Irish 
Cniithnig  apiwar  sporndically,  not  to  say  enig- 
matically, in  Alentb  and  in  Kosconmion.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  ditlerence  in  language 
and  enatome  between  these  lri>h  Cniitlini|;  and 
the  reat  of  the  people  of  lieland^  at  leaat  inhiatorie 
time*.  They  were  probably  early  invadera  fram 
Britain  Itelonging  to  the  Pictish  race. 

The  Picts  are  first  menti«)ne<l  in  connection  with 
the  eami)ai;:ns  of  ( 'oiistaiitin.s  Chlorns  in  llritain 
in  2!^<>  ami  MH't.  Knmenins.  his  pnnegyri.sl,  speaks 
of  '('ale{lonum  iiliijinmi|ne  I'lctoium  silvas  et 
paii)d<94 '  (tbt!  (.'alfiloniiiiiH  an<l  other  Picts),  which 
implies  the  inclusion  of  the  former  in  the  latter 
people.  C'aledonia  is  the  name  given  fay  Tacitus 
to  Scotland  north  of  the  Firtlw  of  Torlh  and  Clyde, 
and  he  descriltes  the  Caledonians  as  a  noble  race  of 
barbarians,  who  tight  in  chariots  as  well  as  on  foot, 
with  kuu:  eworde  and  abort  shielda,  and  whoae 
fair  ted  hair  and  laif[>e  limbs  atgaed  a  German 
origin.  Ptolemy  (120)  places  fourteen  trilnss  in 
Tacitus'  Caledonia,  inclusive  of  tlie  Caledouiaus 
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tlicmnelvefl,  and  the  more  easterly  ten  of  these  niay 
be  claimed  m  Pieta.  So  troabltaome  were  the»e 
Dorthern  tribw  to  tllO  Bonuui  province  tliat  in 
908  the  £mp6tor  Sevems  came  to  Brit«in  and 
vainly  attetnnted  their  subjugatioii.  The  eontem- 
porary  histonanB  mention  only  two  tribee  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  wall — the  Mifattc  and  the 
('nleilonii  and  Tacitus'  noble  barl>arian«  appear  in 
their  jiagon  hnt  Mtqualid  Ravaj,'<*»,  bavin}*  no  cities, 
knowinjj  no  a>;ricultnn»,  jMtsM'>-*iii>;  \vivf«  in  com- 
num,  and  tattiminj^  their  lnHlit»H  with  i>iotureH  i>f 

all  kinds,  to  show  which  'they  wear  i  Intliiuj;,' 

aayn  Herotlian.  Yet  they  hav«>  rliariolj*  and 
weapons  aft  dc^criU'd  byTacituM,  with  dagt^r  and 
pecnliarly  knobbed  siM-ar.  One  bandrni  yearn 
later  the  CUcdonianK  ami  other  Pieta,  as  already 
•aid,  are  enooontered  by  Cooateatina,  and  still 
fifty  yeais  later  they  are  haiMrinfr  the  Bonian 
province  (900)  now  in  company  with  the  Soots, 
who  are  nrat  mentioned  at  this  date,  and  who 
appear  a-'  jrreat  sea- wanderers,  starting  from 
Ireland  ami  Scotland  iKith,  it  would  seem,  and 
atta<  kiiiu'  the  wlioh^  ►M^ahoaid  of  the  pnivince, 
eepecialiy  W  alea.  Tlie  I'ict-.  anil  Scots  aie  lielpwl 
in  thja  'oontinnal  vexin<^'  of  the  liritons  Ky  the 
Saxons  and  Atecotti.  The  Picts  are  repreHeiite<l 
at  thin  time  as  divided  into  two  natiotiH  called 
Dicalidonip  and  Vecturiones,  or  rather  Verturiones, 
to  accept  ProfeBBor  Khys's  happy  emendation  of 
Animianna*  text,  for  thU  latter  form  may  be 
identilled  with  the  hbtorie  Fortrann  (Stratbeam 
and  Menteith).  Theodoiint  the  eMer  in  980 
Bulidued  these  northern  foes  and  restored  the 
district  Urtwci  n  the  wnl!"  to  Hoinan  Uritain.  and 
the  ut«nr|>er  Maxiinns  xi};nali>ed  hi**  (iHsumplion  of 

Pr>wer  in  383  by  an  energetic  canipai^'ii  a^airi-st  the 
icts  and  Scots.  During  tlie  next  (jinirler  of  a 
century  the  UoiiiaiiH  were  losing  their  hold  on 
Britain,  and  their  nortiieru  U)vm  [trvtuwil  on  tlie 
province  with  t}rva.l  |>en«istence.  First  the  nortbeni 
wall  was  rebuilt,  then  altandoned  ;  and  lastly  the 
aoutliem  wall  was  repaired  by  the  last  legion  sent 
In  rain  did  the  brave  SUlicho  gaie  on  the  '  fi{;ar«e 
fadinc  on  the  dying  Piet,'  as  Claudian  says,  for 
they  Dant  on  the  Komaaised  Britona  with  UMire 


west  coast,  whether  they  were  held  by  Scots  or 
I'ictJs,  though  subsequent  history  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Scots  hod  long  colonised  them,  for  the  sons 
of  Ere  in  fiOl  were  but  the  last  of  many  Soottic 
invaden  and  eoloaieeni.  That  the  lovr  nations  of 
Bede'e  day  epolu)  four  different  langnages  Is  elear 
from  his  oft-repeated  statement  to  that  effect,  and 
his  handing  down  a  word  in  this  Pictish  tongue 
(pctm  fahd ).  ('oluniW,  acconling  to  Adaninan, 
hiul  to  enijiloy  an  interpreter  twice  in  dealing  w  itli 
the  I'icts.  while  Coruiac  of  Cashel  mentions  a  word 
( curtit )  )>elongivg  to  the  tenia  cnrirtwee*  or  Flotiih 
language. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bruile  Mac- 
Mailchon,  the  year  US,  Colamba  landed  in  Scot- 
lantl  to  convert  the  Fleti.  BnHle  had  bis  royal 
residence  near  InveneM.  ami  waa  '  a  most  powerful 


fnry  than  ever,  and  the  calling  in  of  the 
against  the  Picts  and  Scot.n  made  the  laatetateof 

the  Hritons  worse  than  their  first. 

At  thi.s  jMiint  the  li;,'ht  of  Honiiin  history  iw 
withdmwii  from  us,  lunl  we  have  to  ile|M'ii(l  on 
vague  refereiicfs  in  native  writcps— on  (iiMii*  <if 
Wales  ((ith  century),  on  Adamnau  (704),  on  lUxle 
(731  ),  on  Ncnnius  I'Mli  ccntur>').  and  on  the  Irish 
and  other  annalists  of  the  middle  ages,  the  best  of 
whom  is  Tigemaeh  (1088).  There  is  a  PictiHh 
Chronicle,  perhaps  composed  in  the  lOtli  century, 
hat  preserved  only  in  a  MB.  four  hundred  years 
later  in  date.  Gildaa  deeeribea  the  PicU  and  Sooto 
as  'differing  somewhat  in  mannen/and  'shnwd* 
ing  their  villuinouH  faces  in  busby  hair  rather  than 
clothing'"  their  lower  linihs,  Be<ie  points  out  that 
the  I'irls  lire  divided  into  a  southern  and  a  northern 
division  liy  the  ( Irainiiians.  The  sonthern  Picta 
were  converle<l  to  (  In  i-^tianity  by  St  Ninian  {cirra 
4(KM,  and  the  northern  Picts  over  a  century  and  a 
half  later  hy  St  Coiuniha.  He<le  aUo  notes  anil 
mythically  explains  the  system  of  sueceasiun  amiuig 
the  Piets,  whereby  the  reigning  monarch  wa-s  suc- 
ceeded not  by  bis  son  but  liy  either  his  brother  or 
his  sister's  sdn,  descent  bein^  counted  through  the 
fm%M,  This  cnriooB  mle  la  auoly  ooofinned  by 
the  Pfetbh  list  of  kings.  Scotland  in  Bedey  tinieu 
and  for  more  than  a  century  previouslv,  was  divided 
among  ff)ur  nations  -,  tlie  Saxons  an<l  Britons  were 
srmtli  of  tiie  Fiith.s,  .un!  north  of  them  were  the 
Picts  east  of  I >rnmalliftii,  and  the  Scots  to  the 
west  with  Dalriada  or  Ar;;yllshiie  ;»s  tlu-ir  head 
centre.  The  annals  say  little  uf  the  Isles  and  north- 


king,'  Bede  says,  for  he  renrCMHts  him  as  granting 
lona  to  Colnmba,  thongh  llgeniach  am  that 
Conall  of  Dalriada  made  the  0ft   Bat  the  Ffeti 

were  carrying  on  war  among  the  Isles  at  the  time, 
as  the  life  of  St  Comgall  shows,  and  Bnide  hail 
hostages  from  the  king  of  the  Orkneys,  Hni  h-'s 
successor,  (lartnait,  seem-  to  have  tixi^l  his  cjiiiital 
at  Al»-niethy,  the  elnireh  of  « liicli  he  founded. 
The  PictK  were  suhjiigat»ii  hy  Oswald,  king  of 
Nortbuhdiria,  and  niiule  tributary  by  his  bn>ther 
Oswiu  after  6M.  They  remained  under  the 
Anglian  yoke  for  thirty  years ;  Imt  Brade,  son  uf 
Bile,  asserted  his  rule  among  the  northern  PicU*, 
and  meeting  the  Anglian  kingfcgfrid  at  Dnnnichen 
in  685  defeated  and  slew  hln.aad  thnacDded  the 
Anglian  mle  over  the  Pteta.  Aboat  710  NaftoD  or 
Nectan,  son  of  Derile,  was  king  of  the  Picts,  and, 
as  Be<le  tells  ns.  he  conformed  under  Anglic  in- 
fluence U>  tlie  Konian  Ciiureh  iti  re;:iitd  to  the 
celehration  of  Raster,  going  indeed  so  far  a;*  to 
exisd  ri-caleitrant  CoInmlMin  clerics  aeros.s  L>runi- 
allMin.  Following  a  custom  not  uiifreijnenl  at  the 
time,  Nectan  resigned  his  throne  and  l>ccaiiie  a 
cleric.  A  tierce  straggle  ensued  for  the  throne, 
during  which  Nectan  emerged  from  his  monastery, 
but  eventually  Angna,  aon  of  Feigns,  petty  king  of 
Fortrenn,  eraahed  all  hie  rivala  ana  reigned  for 
thirty  yean,  when  this  'aangoinary  tyrant'  died 
in  761.  His  brother  Bnide  died  king  of  Fortienn 
in  763,  for  evidently  Angus'  monarchy  had  collapsed 
and  the  provincial  kings  auain  came  t<»  the  front 
rnfortuiiately  the  next  eighty  yean«  of  I'ieti-h  Jind 
Scottish  history  is  excee«lingly  difFicult  to  unraM-l, 
fi.i  only  lists  o^  kings  ajid  a  reference  or  two  in  the 
Annals  of  l  ister  are  all  the  material  which  is  to 
hand.  Ciniisl  was  king  after  Brude,  hnt  ids  rights 
Were  disputed  by  Aed  of  l>airiada;  and  after  his 
death  in  774  tnoni  is  much  confusion  in  the 
Clironielea,  as  there  must  have  been  in  the  facts. 
Dairiadic  princes  struugle  w  ith  Picti»h  princes  and 
with  one  aaothar  tat  tt«  thniue,  till  Conataatine  of 
Dalriada  eataMUied  Umaelf  abovt  Sift  as  kmg 
over  both.  His  and  his  brother's  reign  ended  in 
834,  and  a  time  of  confusion  folIowe«l,  native 
Pictjsli  princes  striving  against  Eogunan  of  I)nl 
riada,  and  he  ultimately  sueeeetlin;;.  The  year 
S,"}*!,  which  ended  his  reign,  saw  a  great  defe;it  and 
slaughter  of  the  Piets  hy  the  Panes,  with  confusieii 
tmce  Ji^'iiin.  from  whicli  emer;;tMl  in  S44  Keiinetli 
MacAlpin,  the  Scot,  a.s  king  over  Imth  nations, 
henceforward  not  to  l»e  disunited.  Many  things 
I  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  liclish  king- 
dom, such  as  it  was,  and  of  the  IMctivh  language : 
the  disunion,  physical  and  otherwise,  between 
nottheni  and  aoothem  Piets ;  the  rale  of  female 
sneeession  which  allowe<l  .Anglic,  Briton,  and 
Scottic  princes  to  mle  in  right  of  their  motben, 
with  the  eonse(|nent  degra'lation  of  mniTi;i;:e  which 
matriarchy  iiojilies  ;  and  the  sn|ieriot  riiltiire  of 
tlie  Scots,  ('hri-ti;iii  .md  literal  \  Nor  must  it  W 
forgotten  that  we  reiilly  do  nut  know  much  about 
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the  Isles  and  went  ctnu'-t  nurtli  uf  Argyll,  nor  indft^l 
of  the  oountien  nnrth  of  Invenie^w,  from  the  time 
of  Brode  M«cMailchon  till  the  Noraenien  canie. 
It  is  qaite  certain  that  the  Scot»  colonised  these 
verv  early,  and  bad,  indeed,  established  themselves 
in  PerthiMn.  Aidiui,  the  aoa  of  Uabhran,  makes 
exMHiitioiH  to  Or1ai«v,  and  figbto  th«  Picui  and 
defeats  them  on  the  rorth,  or  even  farther  east- 
wanl,  in  Meams.  This  aggressive  energj-,  com- 
bint?«l  with  the  other  fiu  t.H  of  the  Hituation  aUive 
eouuicrated,  would  I'OJiily  eiiiibk'  the  Scot*  to 
•Operscde  the  Fiets  in  jiowei  iind  iaiij;iiam*. 

Tlie  real  '  Fiotixh  ciuewlion,'  howi'vtjr,  i»  what 
the  lan^^uai^  was  which  they  >ipoke.  TIuh  ({uestion 
moat  not  be  oonfuaed  witli  another  if  aUied  one, 
Wluit  iMM  did  tlw  Pieta  belong  to  ?  The  Vu  i» 
may  have  spoken  a  Galtio  leaguue  though  racially 
pomeHsed  of  little  Cdlie  bMOO,  and  may  have 
veteined  wm-Celtie  emtoi—  aorvivak  of  a  lower 
eitltnre,  as  indeed  thqr  did  in  the  eaae  of  fsmale 
sncceasion.  Four  hypotheeei  have  been  formod  in 
re^rd  to  tlie  laiif^age  and  origin  of  the  IMcts. 
The  tir^t.  Mtartt'd  liv  IMiikcrton  and  pot  by  Sir 
Walter  S<-()tt  int<i  t\io  month  of  the  ' Ant iqnarv,' 
is  that   thc\  Teiit<ins,  KjK>akin^   :i  (Jutliic 

dialect;  tin-  i-inhhiI,  niatntaiiied  liy  Dr  Skene,  it* 
that  they  were  <  laelic-HjK'akinj;  Celtn,  an<l  that 
they  and  not  tlie  Scots  lixially  conquered  in  the  9th 
century  ;  tiM  tUli*  4m  to  Profeaaor  hhjit,  W  that 
the  Picts  were  MMi-AiyaBa.  wlioie  lannifa  uras 
overlaid  by  loan*  from  Webh  and  Iriin  t  Sai  the 
iaanb,  haU  by  two  of  the  mart  emiMBt  Celtic 
aehohui  of  Hie  day.  PMfeMor  WlndiHli  and  Dr 
Whitley  Stok«i,  is  that  they  were  Celts,  bat  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cymry  than  to  the  (iael. 

Tht'  materials  for  deciding  the  lingiuf«tic  rela- 
tional of  tije  Picts,  though  fairly  abundant,  eonniMt 
almost  entirely  of  names — those  in  the  clii.s'.ifiil 
writers,  in  the  king  lists,  and  in  the  lJ<K)k  of  Deer, 
and  the  still  or  lately  existent  place  nanies  of 
ancient  Pictavia,  The  main  agreement  between 
the  GaUo-Cymiie  and  Gaelic  languaj^  is  their 
diopping  of  Ar^'an  initial  p ;  their  main  dilferenoe 
ia  their  developing  the  UnaiUwd  giittural  au — the 
ana  like  the  Gfmka  into  &  aoa  the  other,  the 
Gadie,  liica  the  Latins  into  ^ore.  This  faet  led 
Professor  Rlqw  to  eall  them  respectively  P  Celts 
and  Q  Celts.  No  native  initial  p  exists  in  old 
Gaelic  langtiage.  The  name  I'lcti,  which  waw 
nsually  regarded  as  the  Latin  for  '  (tainted  men,'  is 
now  c<tn!<iiliT<'<i  in>f|iiiralile  fmin  I'iftonex  or  I'ictavj 
of  (jiaul.  III!"  I'oitoii,  ami  is  therefore  <  "eltic  of  the 
P  grouii.  All  old  (iaelic  e<|nivalent  is  KUpjjoseil  l<» 
exist  in  eicht  ('engraver'),  which  leaves  the  old 
idea  of '  paiotaa  or  pictured  men '  intact.  Forthe^ 
the  (laelic  name  rruthni  in  derivt^l  from  crnM 
('form,  figure"),  Welsh  pryd ;  and  the  Welsh  name 
ior  Pict  ia  actoally  Pn^ra.  The  form  Piettaaia, 
andoabtedly  need  by  the  best  Graelc  wilten  for  the 
Latin  Britannia,  makes  it  ponible  that  the 
Cmthnig  gave  their  name  to  Britain.  The  mean- 
ing of  llede's  Pi(•(i^*il  wnnl  pidiifiihtl  is  jtracticallv 
ex|»laiiie<l  by  liimM'li  its  W  all's  Head,  where  /«<»/(, 
witii  its  /(,  answers  Welsli  finiu  (  '  he;iil  '  i  and 
not  to  (Jaelic  riiiii.  Similarly  I'rni  and  jniut  in 
the  kinj:  li-'ts  U'lun;;  to  the  P  grouji  ;  but  more 
striking  still  Ls  the  intt  of  the  ]i<K)k  of  I)et^r,  which 
si^ifie^  'a  portion  of  land,'  corresjionding  to 
Welsh  peth,  and  etyni<dogicAllv  to  Gaelic  ruiY 
( '  jKirtion ').  Pel  or  pit  is  a  prefix  in  place-nanira 
in  Pictland  from  Sutherlandshira  to  the  Forth  at 
the  preeent  day,  some  two  linndved  being  eaidly 
ooonted,  tfami^i  the  Gadic  Bat  has  eonsiderably 
extnided  it  in  waetare  Pietland.  It  is  similar 
to  .^6«r  aa  n  pfaMe^anma  prefix,  which  is  foun<l 
all  over  Pietland.  This  is  the  Ablmr  or  Apor  of 
the  Ilook  of  Deer  and  the  Chmnicles.  and  rorre- 
Bponds  only  to  Welsh  Aber,  older  Aptr,  'a  con-  > 
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lliieiice.'  Minor  jMiints  in  the  phonetics  of  (he 
I'ictish  names  are  the  itreservation  of  at  and  nt  as 
in  Cymric  ;  cA,  asin  Ochil,  Welsh  Ucliel,  but  Gaelic 
Ta-sal :  it,  in  Maitou,  for  Caclic  Neotaa.  being 
Cymric;  ElpUn  for  Aluin  or  Albin;  Mdei  for 
Brude.  where  «.  ae  in  Welah,  ehaqfto  to  t ;  the 
Cymric  forma  of  the  prefix  wr  or  ler  lor  CSaelic  for 
at  fir;  and  others.  Names  like  Taloiy  and  Mor- 
ennn  remind  os  of  Gaulish  Argio  taJns,  'silver- 
brow,'  and  of  Welsh  Morgan.  .Mcslern  pliwe 
namcH  like  Dee  ( '  g(Mide^» ' ),  Don  for  Divona 
( '  ^;<Mi(le.ss  ■),  Tav,  K<leii,  Nith  or  Nethy,  and 
Vthan  can  hanllv  Iw  juinilleltsl  tiutfidc  tiallo- 
Cymric  ground.  Yhe  >tj>  of  S|iey  and  Sjfcan  Ik 
evidence  of  non-tiaelic  origin.  I»r  Whitley  Htokes, 
who  has  brought  t4ii4elher  in  a  list  all  tfie  extant 
I'ictish  words  from  Tacitus  down  to  the  medioiTal 
annalists  in  his  worlc  On  the  Lin^uiatic  Valut  oftkt 
Iriak  Anmat$,  MOM  np  the  pluloloKiB  arguments 
with  anlHeient  tampermtene—  thna :  *Tlie  foregoing 
list  of  names  and  other  words  contains  niucli  that 
is  still  obecnre;  but  on  the  whole  it  shows  that 
Pictish,  so  far  a-s  rej,'ardi*  it«  vocabulary,  is  an 
Indo-Euro]K.'an  and  especially  Celtic  h|K-ech.  Its 
(dionctics,  w)  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them, 
resemble  tliose  of  Welsh  rather  than  of  Irish.' 
The  conc]\ision  to  which  we  come  i.s  that  the  I'ictx, 
whatever  traces  they  show  of  a  non- Aryan  racial 
element,  with  ite  eoneequent  survival  of  lower 
ideas  of  marriage-laws,  spoke  a  Celtic  language 
belonging  to  a  branch  of  Celtic  allied  to  uie 
CvmiiB.  but  dialeetically  diflennt  fram  tha  WeUi 
of  Bede'btime;  and  that thb iHaleet of  thaGallo- 
Cymric  stock  was  a  wave  of  Celtic  speech  from  the 
Continent  previous  to  the  Gaulish  which  held 
Englaml  when  Cuwar  entereil  Hritain. 

He«?  Skene'*  Chrtmicl<t  of  tht  PieU  and  ScoU  f  I'^lin. 
\>Mu  I,  wlicre  all  the  )M»it  cliutxic*!  material  is  bruught 
toKilhir,  ami  hiw  Ccltir  Srotlaml.  vol.  i.  (  Blin.  IWb)  ; 
l'rofo.s*.or  Kliys's  <'iltir  Hriltnn  I  I,<inil.  I  'vS-t),  and  his 
lUimil  I/t'ct\irvi*  for  IKKlt  in  the  Srultiffi  y/fi-irrr ;  Dr 
'Whitlt-y  Stokeh'.'i  work  alMivt-  nu-ntioiied  ;  Profi-aisor 
Windmch'«  article,  '  Ki'lti-sche  Sprachcn,'  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber'a  Enqfklopadir  ;  Adsinnan'ii  CtJumija  ( Edin. 
1874);  Hennewy'i  AnnaU  of  UMer  (l>ul»lin,  1«87); 
Bede's  EeeUtiattifal  Hittorp  and  the  other  documents 
in  the  Monupttnta  Hittoriea  Jtritanniea ;  Father  Innes' 
Critical  A«a.v  (172»i  asw  sd.  £din.  1879) :  sad  Flakar- 
ton's  Iwiuirp  into  Ike  Hittor^  of  Seottand, 

Plrts'  HonsCH,  the  name  piiiMilarly  given  in 
many  jiart.s  of  Scotland  to  the  iiide  underground 
biiililin^--,  more  commonly  and  accurately  i-ailed 
Earth  honseM  (<|.v. ).    The  Broclis  (q.v.)  are  also 
sometimes  calletl  Pietiah  TowetB.  For  the  PietaT 
Work,  see  Catbaiu. 
Ftetwg'TMlTlt*  See  ItuTOBATMnr. 
Pirtar<'-writing.  See  HiKucKiLVPHics. 
PiddlfEngllsh.  See  China,  Vol.  III.  p.  1»& 

Piece  ef  BIglit.  See  Piastib. 

Piedmont,  or  PlEMOXr  fPr.  pud,  'foot,'  mofi<, 

'mountain'),  a  former  Italian  principality,  which 
now  forms  the  north  v>ei«l  part  of  the  kin^iliim  of 
Italy,  is  by  the  Al|is  separated  fmin  Swit/i'rland 
on  the  N.  and  fr«>m  Fraru  r'  mi  thf  \\'.;  on  the  E. 
lies  Lombarily.  and  on  the  S.  Li>,'uria  and  Genoa. 
It  include*!  the  dn<  li\  of  Monferrat  and  part  of  the 
old  duclu'  of  Milan,  and  now  embrac«s  the  pro- 
vincea  oi  Alessandria,  Cnaeo,  Novara,  and  Turin, 
and  ooveni  11,389  eq.  ro..  with  a  pop.  (IH89)  of 
3,297,157.  For  an  aeoonnt  of  its  geographical 
featnras,  oee  Italy.  Flmn  the  end  of  the  12th 
centoTT  the  nam«  PlodnMiit  waa  osed  aa  a  eollee- 
tive  title  for  the  territoriea  ruled  over  by  the 
House  of  Savoy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Graian  and 
Cottian  Alps  ;  the  history  of  the  r»';,'ion  w  ill  be 
found  under  It.m.v.  8,\rdinia,  Savov,  and  Wal- 
DKNSKs.  See.  t<M),  S.  Hnller'SiliSptaMf&MCllMriei 
I  o//W//ionnnew  ed.  1»90). 
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Piepowder  rourf,  in  Kii;:Iiuid,  an  ancient 
conrt  helil  in  iikim  ami  markets  1<j  adiuinister  jtutioe 
ill  ;i  Kin^rli  (ind  rea«lv  way  to  all  eomerx,  mlled  altw 
the  Court  of  Dusty  Poot  ( Old  Fr.  pied fiouldr'  ).  It* 
juruwliction  «eem«  to  have  t)«HM>  cnnlined  nii>stl\  to 
petty  vaf^aliondit,  pt'dlarr'.  and  other  wanderers. 
Tlie* court  has  long  nbsolete,  itt*  jurimliction 

merged  iu  the  court  of  Patty  SeHUMUi  (q.v.). 

Pleree«  Fraiikun,  foaiteaatb  pteildent  of  the 
I'nite*!  States,  was  bom  at  HillsborouKh.  New 
Hampshire,  Novejnber  23,  1804.  His  father,  Ben 
jamin  Pierce,  a  fariiuT  who  had  risen  in  tlie  war  of 
inde|>endence  U»  the  rank  of  niajnr,  in  IS'27  and 
1829  liecame  governor  of  New  Hain|>sliiro.  Frank 
lin  Pierce  was  e^lucatetl  at  liowdom  (Ji)ll<";;t',  and 
WAS  an  officer  in  a  colleeo  military  conipany.  in 
which  his  hiographer,  Natnanitd  Hawthorne,  wiw  a 
private.  He  gradnat«<l  in  1SJ4.  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  IK27.  From  1829  to 
1833  he  WM  «  nerabMr  of  the  state  legislatnie,  and 
for  two  yearn  ««•  its  q^kwf  b«  waa  then  elested 
to  congress,  a  Deoioarat  of  me  Mtheal  of  JaekMm. 
In  1837  he  wan  electeil  tn  the  United  States  senate, 
of  which  he  was  the  younK^st  member.  In  1842 
lie  rt'-si^r|,,^i  his  seat,  and  ifturne<(  to  the  practice 
of  law.  He  refused  the  Ik'rnocratic  nomination 
for  j^ovornnr,  a»  well  a-i  an  aiipointnicnt  t<»  fill  a 
vaeancy  in  the  senate;  and  dcoliniNl  the  office 
(if  attorney-general  offered  him  hy  l'rt'>iil»'nt  I'olk. 
iltt  remained,  however,  among  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  zealously  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
with  or  without  slavery,  and,  after  his  opponents, 
the  Whigs  and  Free-sollere,  had  been  victorious  at 
the  polla  in  1846.  volunteered  aa  a  ^vate  for  the 
Menoaa  war.  The  president  made  him  a  brisadier* 
general,  and  in  August  1847  he  joined  General 
Scntt,  and  led  his  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  ('hum'  i  In  lR.*i'2.  in  consequence 
of  the  conflicting;  lianns  of  tlie  letuleix  of  the 
Democratic  [tarty  at  the  Italtimore  Convention,  lie 
w:f<  nnminateil  jt^  a  compromise  candidate  lor  the 
pre^,idenrv,  a^'ain-t  (General  Scott,  the  Whig  iioini 
nee,  aud  received  the  vot^e^  of  all  but  four  states. 
President  Pierce  in  his  inaugural  address  defendotl, 
CD  conntitutional  grounds,  slaven*  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  I<aw ;  and  his  cabinet,  wfiich  was  an  emin- 
ently able  one,  included  Jefferson  Uavia  aa  aeeretan* 
of  war.  Pi«l«e'e  view  as  to  slavery  w«*  tlMit  ft 
w«e  the  priee  paU  for  the  Union  by  the  frwnefa  of 
the  fedwral  eonatitntion.  aud  that,  therefore,  in 
honesty  it  must  be  maintained.  The  |iriiK'i|)a1 
events  of  his  administration  in  imiMirtaiue  far 
iKjfore  the  ti'eaty  for  reciprocity  of  trade  with  tli<> 
liritish  American  coloni*»t  and  the  treaty  with 
JafMin,  or  the  lilihu^terin;,'  e\|>e<lition>  of  XN'alker 
(q.v.)  t4i  Nimrtigua  and  ot  othem  to  t'ulia,  with 
the  resultant  alnirtive  Ostend  (q.v.)  ManifcMto  — 
were  the  rei>eal  of  the  Missouri  (^ompronii»e  (»*«• 
Ml.s.S4)l'Kl )  and  the  pas-^ing  of  the  Kantian- Nebra.«ika 
Act  (see  Kans.vh),  which  kindled  a  tla4ue  of  civil 
war  in  the  new  territoiy  that  ultimately  !«ct  the 
whule  Union  ia  a  Uan.  Pierce,  with  hie  rigid 
reganl  for  eonetitntlflnal  obligations,  wae  inteneely 
hostile  to  the  fre<*-Mtate  settlers  and  to  al>olitioiii«ts 
in  general.  .\t  the  close  of  his  term  of  ottico  in 
is.'iT  lie  sjtent  three  years  in  Eunqx;;  and  iiiiei 
wai'tif,  bavins^  no  svm|Hithy  with  the  party  wliicli 
sulise4|UiMit l\ came  itit4»  {M)wt-r.  he  took  no  (lart  in 
|HditicH.  He  liifNl  at  Concord,  Stli  Uctolier  Ibtti*. 
As  a  lawyer  I'ien  e  wits  an  eminent  and  tdtMpient 
olcader :  ns  a  siHtesnian  his  administration  would 
nave  jw^sed  for  skilful  and  HUceeBHful  btul  it  not 
Ihhju  tor  the  slavArv-  storm  which  roee  and  wrecke«l 
it ;  while  aa  a  luaii  he  wa8  aniiabla  and  generous, 
and  of  nwtlastt  integrity.  There  nre  Lives  by 
Hawthonraj  1852)  and  0.  W.  Battlatt  (18SS>,  and 
a  Review  of  blR  adminjatmtion  by  A.  B.  Camdl 
(1856). 


PirrtlU  fi  coast  district  of  aiici<*nt  ^^ace^l(>n,  at 
the  baM*  of  the  Olvmpui»,  and  l>etween  the  Feneas 
and  Haliacmon.  It  waa  tlie  fttbled  birtb|ila«e  ef 
the  M  uses  and  of  Urpliena. 

Pierre*  the  capital  of  South  Dakota,  is  a  small 
town  in  the  centre  of  the  stale,  on  the  Miaeonri 
Hiver,  at  the  month  of  Dad  Kiver,  7lH  miles  by  vail 
\S  N  W.  of  Chicago    Pop.  ( 1 890  )  3235. 

Pterson*  Hknry  HI'OH.  Cf»n>poser,  was  Imm  at 
O.vford  ill  ISK).  in  1.S44  4.">  tilled  the  cliaiT  of  MuMC 
in  Kdinhur^li,  and  fnmi  1H4(J  lived  in  (icmiany. 
dyiii;,'  at  Leipzig:,  2Stli  .January  Anioiij^  his 

works  were  the   masic  for  the  t^eeond  part  of. 
<:oetlies  J'tiiKl.  the  operas  Leila  and  ContarilU, 
and  the  oratorios  JenuaUm  and  Uaekiak. 

Piers  Plowman.  Bee  LAiroLAm>. 

PletAfan  Italian  word  si^'iufs iri^;  /'irly,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  indit  ate>  or  inclnile>  jifl«"«- 
tion  for  relatives),  the  name  given  in  (he  laii>.:i)H;.'>' 
of  art  to  representations  of  the  \  irgin  Mary 
•nbracing  the  dead  IxMly  of  her  ma.  It  is  a  coun- 
teipart  to  the  JfaiioMJia  with  the  infant  Jeaua  in 
her  arma.  The  erne  afinde  an  ot*poru>nity  for  the 
representation  of  the  poiMt  joy  and  higlieat 
motherly  love :  the  other  of  tbe  vtmoet  pain  and 
grief.  The  pietk,  which  forma  one  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  has  long  lieen  a  favourite  subject,  not 
only  witli  iiainters,  Kiit  with  sculi'ton*. 

Ptetpnuarltzi>iirK«  or  Makitzbirg,  capital 
of  Natal  (q.v.),  occupies  a  fine  situation  near  the 
river  Unigeni,  54  mUee  N.  of  Durban.  The  str(H>t« 
are  regular,  and  the  wateT'tapplT  is  abuuilnnc. 
It  is  the  seat  of  govenitrent,  heaaqoartefs  of  the 
mllitaiy,  and  its  municijial  allsiis  aie  msnaK^ 
by  a  mayor  and  town-council.  The  chief  buildings 
are  goveniinciit  house  and  the  office  of  the  colonial 
secretary.  It  takes  its  namt'  from  its  founders, 
the  Boer  leatlers  Pieter  Ketief  and  (iert  Maritx. 
'Di'  M-  1-  railway  ciinntx'tion  with  llurlMin.  and  also 
to  the  Imrdein  of  the  t)ran;,'e  |-"ree  Sl^tte  ami  the 
Transvaal.  The  first  sod  of  the  Natal  and  <>rAii>je 
Free  Sute  railway  was  turned  in  November  1889. 
Pop.  (1891)  iT.fiOO— two-tbiids  wbitei,  tlw  net 
Kaffirs  and  coolies. 

Pletl8t««  a  designation  given  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  centnrj-  to  a  religious  |»arty  in  Germany, 
which,  without  forming  a  separat*  sect,  waa  dis 
tin  J II  i-li'  1   rather  hy  fervour  and  z<ail   than  by 

Iieeuiiaiitii's  of  reli^:ii«is  ouiuion.  S«f>  f*Hf*RCH 
IisTdtcv,  \  ol.  III.  \K  '.>4<»,  tne  arti  N  <  i  Si  knkj: 
and  1'"k,4NCKE;  and  the  Hiatories  '  i  I  letiMu  l«v 
Hej.pe  ( 1879)  and  Rltsehl  (1B80-68 1. 

Pletrafdam*  a  name  given  to  the  finest  kinds 
of  Flornttine  mosaic-work,  in  wfaieb  tbe  inlaid 
materiak  are  hard  ston«s,  sneh  •*  jasper,  eaniriiaii, 
amcthyat,  i^te. 

IMi-zoilK'ttT  (Or.  pitz->,  T  press,'  mdrou,  'a 
nieii.<»itre  ^  iut  instrument  for  niea-«nrinfr  the  coin- 
pretwibility  of  tluitls,  l>v  ol>ser\in;.'  the  extent  to 
which  an  air-bubble  which  marks  the  upper  level 
of  liquid  in  the  capillar)'  neck  of  a  Hask  ift  deprw««eil 
by  the  application  of  aa  external  pressore  aeting 
throaKh  liquid  snmmndiug  tbe  llasK. 

PIk.  or  H(XJ  iSm),  a  genus  of  artiodactyle 
ungulate  uianilnals,  of  the  family  Suiua  (see  Bo.vR. 
where  tin'  r  harre-teii^tics  of  the  wild  s]«vies  are 
discnswwl,  with  an  illustration!.  The  teim  Swiu*; 
is  comnumlv  applieil  to  the  ^'eniis  in  Hritain. 
The  IsKly  is  covere<l  more  or  loss  with  brittle* 
and  hairs  ;  the  skin  is  very  thick ;  the  limbs  short 
and  stout ;  the  neck,  which  is  carried  straight 
forward  fron»  llu;  trunk,  is  vcr\  mu  k  and  strons  ; 
the  face  moderately  prolonged  and  tnnoatM, 
always  termlttatiniif  in  a  movdile  eartflu^iMMiB 
disc,  furnished,  an  in  the  mole,  with  a  specialBmall 
bone,  and  employed  with  wouderful  expediticui  in 
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turning  up  tlie  iwil  in  Hcarcli  of  ritoto  and  other 
fooil.  In  ino8t  nf  the  inipioviHl  varieties  the  face 
is  much  Hliorter  than  in  the  wihl  Ixtar  or  ancient 
pig.  There  are  six  inciM)ra,  two  canine  teeth, 
anil  fourteen  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  h)wcr  incisorH 
projecting  forwanis ;  the  canine  teeth  long  and 
strong,  projecting  and  curve<l,  becoming  formidable 
tusks  in  wild  boars,  and  large  and  j>owerful  even 
in  the  females  in  a  wild  state.  The  feet  have  each 
four  t<»es,  the  lateral  one«  small,  and  Ncarcely 
touching  the  gmun<l,  all  sejmrately  hoofe4l.  The 
tail  is  !>hort.  The  stomach  hIiows  mere  traces  of 
division.  The  fooil  is  cliietly  vegetable,  but  jHjr- 
haps  no  animals  may  more  properly  lie  calle<l  om- 
nivorous ;  and  although,  even  in  a  wild  state,  pigs 
are  not  to  lie  reckoneil  among  l>casts  of  prey,  tliey 
not  unfrequently,  even  in  domestication,  kill  and 
e&t  small  animals  that  come  in  their  way,  as  many 
a  housewife  has  had  occa.sion  to  ohser\'e  in  re8|>ect 
to  chickens.  The  Common  Fig  {S.  aerofit)  ap|iears 
to  lie  a  native  in  the  wild  fonii  (see  Boar)  of  most 
iiarts  of  Europe  an<l  Asia  ;  the  domestic  European 
ureeds  are  apparently  descended  from  the  Euro^>ean 
wild  boar,  cnwse*!  with  domesticated  Asiatic 
hree*is.  Like  the  other  thick-skinned  animals  with 
which  it  is  allied — the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hipiK)- 
potamus,  and  tapir — the  pig  delights  in  humid  and 
shatlow^'  places.  The  pig  usually  grows  until  live 
years  ofd.  \t»  natural  life  ranges  from  fifteen  t<i 
thirty  yeara.  Although  the  use  of  its  Hesh  was 
prohibited  to  the  Jews,  and  the  prohibition  has 
iieen  adopte*!  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  the  pig  has 
been  a  domesticate*!  animal   in\m  a  verj'  early 

IieriiMl,  and  it«  tiesh  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 
ooti  of  many  nations.  The  fecundity  of  the  pig  is 
great :  with  proper  treatment  it  will  pnKluce  two 
litters  annually,  generally  of  four  to  eight  pigs  each, 
although  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen 
in  a  litter.  Vast  quantities  of  the  flesh  are  con- 
sumeil  in  various  forms,  as  pork  fresh  or  Ralte«l, 
)>acon,  ham,  &c.  Hrawn  (ij.v.)  is  an  e«teeme«i 
lu.xur)-.  The  fat  of  the  pig,  which  is  producetl  in 
a  thick  layer  un<ler  the  skin,  is  an  iniiKirtant 
article  of  commerce,  and  of  various  use  under  the 
name  of  Lard  (n.v. ).  The  skin  of  the  pig  is  made 
into  leather,  which  is  particularly  estceme<l  for 
saildlcM,  The  bri-stles,  esitecially  of  the  wild  boar, 
are  much  used  for  bnishmaking.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  food-]>roducing  animal  which  is  of  greater 
benefit  to  mankind  tlian  the  pig. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  domeatic 
pig.  Some  have  erect  ami  some  i)endant  ears, 
ami  those  are  most  estceme<l  which  exhibit  the 


Improved  Yorkshire  Pigs. 

greatest  departure  from  the  wild  type,  notably  in 
shorter  and  less  powerful  lirnlw,  less  muscular  and 
more  rounded  fonns,  wider  rilw  an<l  greater  wealth 
of  flesh.  The  Chinese  breed  and  the  Xeajtuiitan 
have  been  of  great  use  in  the  crossing  and  improv- 


ing of  the  breeds  oonininnlv  reared  in  Britain, 
giving  rise  to  the  improvwl  white  and  black  breeda 
respectively.  The  Chinese  bree<l  is  renowned  for 
it»  fertility,  as  well  as  for  the  rapidity  with  which, 
with<iut  materially  increasing  in  oflal  or  Isme,  it 
lays  on  flesh.  Its  head  is  short  and  thick,  ears 
erect,  legs  very  short,  chine  high  and  bmad,  and 
jowl  wide.  I*elly  hanging  verj*  near  to  the  ground. 
As  a  rule  it  carries  a  nmall  quiuitity  of  hair.  The 
skin  is  usually  dark,  but  the  flesh  is  delicate  and 
white.  These  valuable  characteristics  distinguish 
the  iniprove<l  Yorkshire  pigs  which  are  now  so 
much  csteeme<l  all  over  the  Uritisli  Isles  as  well  as 
in  several  foreign  countries.  The  Nea|H>litHii  breeil 
is  entirely  blocK,  with  little  hair,  nuMlcrately  short 
in  the  face,  ears  small  and  erect,  short  in  the  leg, 
moderately  long  and  thick  in  the  l>o<ly,  remark- 
ably easy  to  fatten,  but  scarcely  so  robust  in  con- 
stitution or  so  proliKc  as  the  Chinese  pig. 

Besides  many  local  varieties  of  rect)<'iiised  merit, 
there  are  at  least  six  improved  breeds  of  swine  rearea 
extensively  in  the  British  Isles.  The  White  York- 
shire are  Jivide^l  into  the  three  sub- varieties  known 
as  the  Large,  Middle,  and  Small  White  Breeds. 
Then  there  are  the  black  Berkshire,  the  SulFolk 
breetl  (some  black  and  others  while),  and  the  re<l 
Tamworth.  The  black  Siitrolk  pigs  are  sometimes 
s|>oken  of  as  the  Small  Block  bree<l.  The  Tarn- 
worth  is  a  large-size<l  pig,  rather  stronger  in  the 
Itone  than  the  other  sorts,  with  a  long  face.  It  is 
noted  for  a  high  ])roj>ortion  of  lean  meat.  The 
Large  White  is  the  m«jet  widely  distributed  variety. 
It  is  being  U8e<l  extensively  and  with  excellent 
results  in  tlie  improvement  of  the  pigs  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  on  the  continent  ot  Europe.  Thi- 

ttigs  of  America  are  de«cende<I  mainly  from  thf 
ierkshire,  Pf>laiid-Chiiia  (a  breeil  develo|»etI  in 
lHlG-38),  white  SuH'olk.  Chester.  Cheshire,  Essex, 
Jersey  red,  and  Victoria  (a  bree<l  originating  at 
Saratoga  al)out  1S,V)).  Tlie  fii'st  swine  seem  to 
have  l>een  intrmiiiced  int4>  Hayti  by  Columbus  in 
149.S,  and  into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  IR'iH ;  within 
a  century  pigs  bre«l  in  Virginia,  Canada,  and  Nova 
Sc«>tia.  lue  extent  of  the  |K>rk  packing  business 
in  America  may  be  estimated  from  the  figures 
given  at  ClllCAuu.  See  also  PuKK.  It  used  to  lie 
said  that  pigs  were  indigenous  in  the  Polynesian 
area,  but  must  likely  thev  were  intnMluced  by  the 
earliest  navigators.  Alfowetl  to  run  wild,  they 
multiply  rapidly  under  favourable  conditions  ;  thus 
in  Ncw'Zealand  they  Iwcanie  atone  time  a  nuisance, 
and  in  Nelson  pnivince  three  men  killed  '25,()OU  pigs 
in  twenty  months. 

I'igs  are  pn)litably  kept  wherever  there  is  much 
vegetable  refuse  on  which  to  feeil  them,  as  by 
cttttagers  having  gardens,  farmers,  millers,  brewers, 
\c.  They  are  often  allowed  to  roam  over  fallow 
ground,  which  they  grub  up  for  roots,  and  over 
stubltle -fields,  which  they  glean  very  thoroughly. 
It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  allow  pigs  to  feed  in 
wootls,  where  they  consumed  acorns,  lieechmast, 
ami  the  like.  When  they  are  fed,  as  is  sometime.^ 
the  case,  chiefly  on  animal  garbage,  their  flesh  i^ 
less  ]>alatable  and  less  wholesome.  The  pig  has 
a  reputation,  which  it  docs  not  deserve,  of  peculiar 
filthmess  of  habits.  It  is  tnie  that  it  wallows  in 
the  mire,  as  the  other  |>achydermata  also  <lo,  to 
cool  itself  and  to  provide  itself  with  a  protection 
against  insects,  and  it  searches  for  f<MMl  in  any 
puddle  ;  but  its  sleeping-place  is,  if  possible,  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  too  common  iilthiness  of 
pigsties  is  rather  the  fault  of  their  owners  than 
of  their  occupants  ;  and  a  clean  and  dry  sleepuig- 

Idace  is  of  great  iniiHtrtance  to  the  profitable 
Leneiiing  of  pigs. 

Tlie  Hog  I  holera  or  Swine  Plague,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  Itacterium,  caused  terrible  havoc  in 
the   I'nitcil   States  in   18T()-80,   though  hardly 
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known  twenty  yeare  before.  As  in  the  splenic 
fever  of  sheep,  due  also  to  Itacteria,  attonipts  have 
lieen  made  to  ward  otf  the  more  violent  form  of  the 
diMiase  by  inoculating  animals  with  a  milder 
type. 

The  piff  is  not  inferior  to  other  qnnilnineds 
jrenerally  in  intelligence,  but  it  exceli*  mo«t  of  tliem 
in  ol)stin(U'y.  It  can  l»e  easily  renderwl  very  tame 
HUil  familiar.  It<«  acuteness  of  scent  hnt«  lieen 
tnrnetl  Ui  account  in  making  it  search  for  truffle** ; 
and  a  tale  is  t4»Kl  of  a  pig  having  lieen  succeHsfully 
iiNe<l  a8  a  pointer.  The  pig  has  sometimes  served 
as  a  Itea^t  of  draught. 

The  Itosrft  I'url;  or  Bush  Hog  of  S<»uth  Africa 
iChoiropotamns  africunut),  is  aliout  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  covered  witri  long  bristle*  :  it  has  projecting 
tusks,  a  large  calbMis  protulierance  on  each  cheek, 
and  lonj;,  Hharj),  tufte«l  ears.  It  is  gregarions,  sub- 
sists chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  and  mnkes  destruc- 
tive inr<iatls  on  cultivatoti  fields.  The  forests  of 
the  island  of  New  (luinea  produce  a  specie*  or 
variety  of  pig  (S.  papurnsis)  more  widely  difTerent 
from  the  common  pig  than  its  bree^ls  are  from  one 
another.  It  is  18  or  20  inches  high,  with  short 
ears,  and  very  short  tail.  The  Itabiroussa  (q.v. )  is 
another  s|iecies  of  pig ;  see  also  \Vart-H(XJ. 

•S?*  Cobum,  Steine  Hutfiandrjf  (New  York,  1877); 
Gilbert,  Pio-krrpiiui  for  Amateurt  (1882);  Long,  Book 
of  the  Pig(2AcA.  18K{>). 

Pigeon  ( Ital.  piffione,  piceione,  or  pinione,  from 
pipuire,  Lat.  piitire,  '  t«  |)eep  or  cheep  ),  a  name 
Nonietimes  applied,  like  Dove  (q.v.),  to  all  the 
Bpeciex  of  Coiumbida>,  and  sometimes  Hlm<ist  re- 
strictc<l  to  those  still  included  by  omithnlogist« 
in  the  genus  Columba ;  having  a  bill  of  miMlerate 
length,  hard,  and  a  little  arched  at  the  point,  the 
iMwe  of  the  upi>er  mandible  covered  with  a  soft 
thick  skin,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  i)ierce<l ;  the 
feet  with  toes  divided  to  the  Ivtse,  and  fonned 
lioth  for  walkine  and  |>erching ;  the  wings  rather 
large  and  pointed  ;  the  tail  of  motlemte  length,  and 
generally  stiuare  at  the  end.  The  s|KH-if»  of  this 
gniup  are  verj-  numerous,  there  l>eing  nearly  \M 
ditFercnt  kinds,  and  they  arc  found  in  all  partA  of 
the  worlil.  Some  of  them  build  their  nest^  in  trec«, 
an<l  otliers  in  n»<"ks.  They  invariably  lay  only  two 
eggs  at  a  time,  but  br£eil  several  times  in  the  year, 
iKtth  the  male  and  the  female  taking  {>art  in  the 
pnMM'Hs  of  incubation,  as  also  in  that  of  fee<ling  the 
young  binls.  The  origin  of  all  the  domcHticatwl 
varieties  of  the  pigeon  is  the  Blue  RiKk- pigeon 
(('.  livui),  the  Bixft  of  the  French,  a  bmi  of 
extensive  geogra|>liical  range.  Iwing  found  as  far 
north  as  the  Fame  Islands,  and  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  found  in  large 
numlwrs  on  the  British  coast,  particularly  on  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  the  Hebrides,  and  also  in  the 
Mwliti'rranean.  Its  fiMxl  consists  partly  of  molluscs 
and  other  small  animals,  and  partly  of  grain  and 
seetis  ;  and  it  often  pays  unwelcome  visit.H  to  the 
comlieMs  within  itH  radius.  In  a  wild  state  the 
blue  rock  pige<m  exhibits  great  uniformity  Isuh  of 
size  and  plumage;  it  is  not  i|uite  12  inches  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  in  the  end  of  the 
tail  ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  bluish  gray,  in  some 
part.s  with  green  antl  puride  n'Ibvtions.  and  having 
two  broad  an<l  distinct  black  ban«  across  the  oloHed 
wings;  the  lower  part  «if  the  Iwck  is  whitish  ;  the 
tail  is  a  de«*p  gray  wiih  a  black  l>ar  at  the  end  ;  the 
bill  is  dark  brown  ;  the  legs  and  feet  re<ldish  orange. 
There  are  also  the  Stock-dove  or  Smaller  \\'«ms1- 
iiigeon  (C.  cemts),  found  all  over  southeni  and  miil 
Euro|»e,  a  sinx-ies  found  in  w<mm1s  ;  and  the  King- 
dove,  Woo«l  pigeon,  or  Cushat  {C.  }taltiinbiis),  very 
common  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  in 
northern  Africa,  ami  the  largest  of  the  British 
B^Hxries.  Thene  are  all  the  British  si>ecies  of 
]ugcon.    In  ad<lition  we  may  mention  tlie  Iting- 
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tail  Pigeon  ( C.  cnrihbea ),  a  West  Indian  s|)ecieii ; 
the  Itald-pate  or  White-heatled  Pigeon  ( V.  leuro 
cenhala),   also  found  in   the  West   Indies  and 
Florida;  the  Double-crested  Pigeon  (C  dilopha). 


a.  Rook -dove  ( Columhn  Uria ) ;  h,  Stook-dore  {C.  amu) ; 
c.  Ring-dove  ( C.  palumbm ). 


found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Australia,  and 
having,  as  it«  name  indicates,  a  double  crest,  one 
half  on  the  Inck  t>art  of  the  head,  and  the  other 
springing  from  tlie  foreheatl.  There  are  other 
varieties,  too  numerous  for  mention. 

As  alroMly  state<l,  only  the  blue  rock-pigeon  ha« 
lieen  domesticate<l,  but  this  specien  lemls  it^lf 
very  reailily  to  the  restrictions  of  civiliseil  life. 
The  changes  brought  aUuit  in  it  are  very  varied 
and  remarkable ;  and  the  description  of  his 
exiM;riment«  upon  the  pigeon  by  Darwin  ar«  of 
the  dee|>e»t  interest.  For  many  centuries  and 
in  all  lands  pigeon -breeiling  has  l>een  a  favour- 
ite pursuit  with  all  classes  of  society.  In  India 
several  of  the  native  rulers  have  very  extensive 
establishments  for  the  bre«<ling  of  |iigeons.  In 
Persia  and  in  Asia  Minor  the  pigeon  is  very  largely 
and  carefully  bre«l :  and  in  tlie  latter  countnt- 
osjiecially  many  of  our  most  beautiful  varieties 
have  l»een  pnnluce*!.  Fnun  North  Africa  we  have 
also  received  at  least  one  fine  brtH^l.  Throughout 
Kuro|)e  this  pursuit  is  fiillowe<i  with  a  great 
amount  f>f  enthusiasm,  nxire  especially  in  ItAlv, 
(Jeniianv,  France,  ami  Belgium,  as  well  as  the 
I'niteil  kingdom.  In  B4'lgium  the  s|K>rt  of  pigeon- 
flying  or  racing  is  the  national  s|)ort  engage*!  in 
by  all  st>cti<>ns  of  the  community;  an<l  to  that 
countr>'  we  owe  the  variety  known  as  the  Homing 
Pigeon  (see  Cakkikk  PiijEoN).  In  the  Unite«l 
Kingdom,  a»  in  America,  there  are  enormous 
numlnTH  of  bree<lers  who  devote  themselves  to 
what  are  known  as  '  fancy  pip!ons.'  by  which 
term  are  known  tho«e  bred  for  their  sjiecial  |ioint>« 
or  characteristics.  Of  thcise  there  is  a  great  and 
ever-increasing  variety,  which  it  is  im|M>ssible  to 
<lesorilie  in  detail,  as  there  are  in  all  some  two 
hundreil  bree«ls.  many  of  which  have  several  di.s- 
tiiict  colours.  The  following  are  some  of  the  nio6t 
pi-omincnt :  Currier  (<i.v.). — This  is  not,  as  is  eoni- 
monly  supposed,  a  memlter  of  the  homing  family, 
though  untloubte^Uy  it  was  at  one  time  used  to 
carry  iiies»ai.'e».    It  is  mneh  longer  in  feather  than 
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the  blue  nnk,  and  is  snecially  characterineil  l)y 
having  an  alinorin.il  develnimicnt  of  the  lit'iik  ami 
eye  wattles,  the  former  of  which  ia  like  iv  round 
fle»hy  ball  pierce<i  In  the  heak.  Dragvn. —iJi  a 
siniilar  type,  rather  lighter  in  IkkIv,  and  with  lo«8 
li«a\'y  wattlea.  Barb.— A  heavy -wattled  pigeon  ; 
but  ID  thin  ca«ie  the  cye-wattle  in  the  chUa  point, 
mod  it  is  brad  m>  that  the  hmi  ha»  (lie  appearance 
of  a  bobbin  or  reeL  Tbeae  three  varieties  make 
ap  the  Wattled  FigeoM ;  anil  they  are  all  ver>' 
valuable  when  bred  to  jierfection.  PoMtow.— The 
Poutin;:  Pigeon  is  ei|Tially  hi^h  clam,  the  name 
ari.siiig  from  the  great  development  of  the  crop, 
which  lia*  a  ^lobular  form,  and  st»uid>^  oiu  from 
the  neck.  Of  thwe  the  best  known  it<  the 
EnjcUsh  Pouter;  and  there  is  almi  the  Norwich 
Crupper :  the  former  a  large  bini,  and  the  latter  a 
smalfer  one.  The  snialle«t  of  this  family  is  the 
diminntivp  Pij^niy  Figeon.  In  these  Uie  head, 
which  iii  ftt  the  back  of  the  crop,  is  often  almost 
baried  by  it.  Jtmbm. — A  breed  in  which  the  head 
and  aeek  featbet*  am  largely  developed,  the  former 
in  the  shape  of  a  hood,  so  that  the  head  ia  often 
burled  within  it,  and  the  latter  falling  on  to  the 
slinnlders,  leaving  a  round  -.pace  Wtween,  known 
as  the  nwe.  FatUutl. — In  inLs  the  characterietiii 
wliich  gives  the  variety  its  name  in  that  tiie  tail 
featherx  sj)rea*i  themseU'es  ont  tran.H\  emtdy  to  the 
ImxIv  in  the  (<lmpe  of  a  fan,  antl  in  l'ikxI  specimens 
evenly  so.  The  head  i»  thrown  Imxk,  often  touch- 
ing  MIO  tail,  with  a  nervous  motion,  the  IknI^ 
poned  on  short  legs,  and  the  bird  looking  as  if  it 
wara  idling  backwanls.  Tumblrrt. — In  tliese  the 
nana  ia  derived  from  the  tnaibiins  or  turning 
motion  wlien  flying  in  the  air.  and  good  well  trained 
birds  have  been  known  to  reiwdn  on  tlw  wiiw  for 
many  hours  without  ceasatioa.  They  are  divtdeil 
into  two  M«>et ions— viz.  Flying  Tumblers — i.e.  those 
w  liich  arc  hred  for  this  quality,  and  Fancv  Tumhlers, 
in  which  the  proj)ensity  is  lost orsuspenue  l  iI  i  .u  li 
disuse.  A  very  vahiahle  breed  is  the  Stiort  and  i 
Lting  Faceil  Tiiinbler,  of  vihich  there  are  several 
varietit^,  notably  tlie  Almond,  .mj  called  from  Uh  \ 
rich  coloured  plumage.  The  Nun  and  tlie  .Magide  ^ 
are  snpp<»ed  to  be  dosceniled  from  the  same  family. 
AJlie^l  to  the  flyine  tumblers  are  the  Boilers  and 
the  Tipplers.  Friued  Pigeoiut.—T\ime  include  a 
very  large  variety,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
originatM  in  the  Orient.  They  aro  febna  called 
because  the  throat  or  cheat  ia  deooiated  with  a  frill 
of  curled  feathen*,  more  or  less  jierfect.  Some  have 
in  addition  a  crest  on  the  head,  and  there  i» 
an  almoet  endless  variety  of  colour  and  of  mark- 
injfs,  the  ri('hei*t  thiwe  known  as  Oriental  Frills — 
l>eing  of  111  1.  Ii  III"  ]  i:it:  I  luction  than  the  Owls  and 
Turbity,  One,  the  Wfute  African  Owl,  is  the 
smallest  of  all  domestic  jiigeoiis,  and  comes  from 
Tunis.  Antvxrps.—X  very  massivo-buili  bini  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  homer 
blood.  Of  the  other  {ironiiDent  varieties  the  homer 
hae  already  baenrafflrndto;  the  liussian  Trumpeter 
hM  ft  kirp»  «fMt  and  v«iy  profuse  leg-feathering  ; 
the  Rant  ia  the  largeat  M  all  pigeons,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  i«  extenmvely  bred  for  the 
tulile.  The  system  of  exhibitions  which  has  grown 
up  of  late  years  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the 
breetiing  of  fancy  pigeons,  and  %'er>'  high  prices 
are  ])aid  fm  t  ■  !  ■  i  s|H'ciinens.  On  numerous 
occasioij^i  £!(»<>  unr-  U  i-n  given  for  a  single  pigeon, 
and  £5<i  is  iiuite  a  common  price, 

For  the  keeping  of  pigeons  dillereut  forms  of 
houses  may  he  adopted,  ^\'llet^  they  are  permitted 
to  fly  about  they  may  have  either  small  cotes  for, 
say,  four  pain,  moonted  on  tall  poles— 4uid  these 
can  be  made  vary  attractive-Hir  they  may  lie 
aocoramodated  in  lamer  hoQMB.  Fancy  pigeons 
are  usually  restrained  by  what  are  called  flunta  vt 
aviaries,  which  consist  of  a  large  space  attaehad  to 


the  li(uise,  the  sides  and  top  made  of  wire  iK  t ;  in^, 
so  that  the  hirds  cannot  get  sway.  It  would  Ke 
t«M)  great  a  risk  to  permit  vahiahle  birds  to  fly. 
Wheliier  in  eontineineiit  or  at  liberty  each  pair  of 
pigeons  must  l>e  siipplied  «ith  a  nest'of  their  own, 
which  is  better  if  tlouble,  as  often  they  are  sitting 
on  eggs  and  feeding  yolng  pl^[eooB  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  nest-boxes  pans  are  placed  of  the 
usual  construction  for  this  purpose.  Pigeons  are 
prolific  breeders,  and  will  lay  several  nems  during 
the  year,  each  time  a  oonple  of  eggs.  Hie  male 
and  female,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  continue  faithful 
to  each  other  from  >ear  to  year,  a  circumstance 
noted  liy  Pliny  and  others  of  the  ancients. 

St'f  I)OVKC  i»T,  HHil  h<«)kson  pig«^liii  antl  pist  on  kicping 
by  'JVnctiiicicr  I  iMv'^  i,  I'li^r  { 1«71  K  Foultnii  ( lK7t;  i,  Brent 
(it«7»j.  Wright  (iwrat,  LucM  (1886).  Ure  (2d  ed.  1889), 
LyeU  ( imi),  and  the  preoent  writer  ( 1891 ). 

PlffeOMll«OliB|b  In  the  days  of  the  Bed 
House,  at  Battevsea,  'the  members  met  four  timei 
a  week  in  their  enc1ri<«tire  on  the  lianks  of  the 
Thame«  for  the  pnrjKtse  of  ]^i|;eon-shootiug.  The 

trajis  nut  i ^  in  i-  -  ;ii  tliat  lime  were  « hat  were 
known  a^*  *  11  ami  ■  !  Betting  wa-*  fre<)uently 
lii-ikvy  when  men  like  Lord  Huiinij^iifl'L  I.^mi 
W  inchelsea,  Lord  Kennedy,  Sir  liichiini  Suiton, 
Sir  Charles  Kent,  Captain  Hoss,  ami  Mr  (Jeorge 
Osbaldeston  were  present.  Captain  liuss  in  1828 
Icilled  at  3U  yards  rise,  from  five  traps,  seventy-six 
birds  out  of  eightv  ;  three  of  the  other  four  settled 
on  the  fence,  and  the  fourth  bird  was  hard  hit, 
although  the  shooter's  fitvt  barrel  missed  tire.  The 
shooter  handted  a  19-bore  gun  by  William  Moore, 
charge  of  ttowder  and  shot  unlimited.  Captain  Itoss 
won  the  Kml  House  Club  (;up,  value  2(X)  guineas, 
Ixith  in  1828  and  IS29  :  and  in  1K4I,  in  a  match  at 
Edinburgh  with  Lord  Macdonald,  he  at  ,15  yards 
rise  killed  iifty-two  hii  nit  ,  f  lifty-thriM?.  When 
the  Rwi  House  Clul>  wtt.s  cl<j«e<l  in  1S,'>0,  trap- 
shooting  was  for  some  years  out  of  fa»hioii,  until 
it  occurred  to  Mr  Frank  lieatliuote  that  a  svsteni 
of  handicapping  might  be  advantageously  aciopted 
in  mder  to  place  good  and  bad  sbootem  on  some- 
thing  Hke  an  equality.  Many  snooeflafnl  meetings 
wwe  now  held  under  Mr  Heathcote^  management 
at  the  Old  Homscy  Wood  House,  antil  the  ground 
was  wanted  for  building  and  other  jporposes.  Mr 
Reatbcote  in  1867  rented  far  £700  a  year  the 

Hurlinghaui  estate  at  Fulliam  (q.v.);  and  a  club 
being  formed,  the  i>ro]>erty  was  subsequently 
purchased  for  i;2(),tKX).  .\fter  the  appointment 
of  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  .1.  Monson  to  the  post 
of  nuuiager,  the  club  flouri8be<l  to  such  an  extent, 
that  tor  iteveral  years  prior  to  1891  it  had  its 
full  oompleriient   of  members,   under  the 

presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  r^(ards 
t  he  shooting  members  there  are  not  more  than  200, 
and  fnlly  half  of  these  never  fire  at  a  pigeon. 
TUa  can  easiljr  be  accounted  for,  as  a  gentle- 
man can  get  himself  elected  almoet  immediately 
as  a  shooting  member,  whereas  in  the  oidinaiy 
liallot  for  members  he  might  have  to  wait  two 
or  three  years.  In  1891  over  200  candidates 
were  down  for  election.  The  entrance-fee  is  15 
guineas,  with  an  annual  snKscription  of  .">  gtlineas. 
1  he  polo  ground  i>^  the  Kest  ni  ■  I  i-  oountiy,  and 
during  tlte  lieight  of  the  I>«HHlon  season  il  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  tince  or  four  thousand 
of  the  ilite  of  London  society  in  the  park  and 
gvonnda 

Pliceon-EnKlish.    See  Chin'.\,  Vol.  ITI.  p.  19.'). 

Pigmental  used  in  artistic  work  vary  much  in 
permanence  ;  not  a  few  of  the  pictures  painted  by 
distinguished  artists  during  the  18th  and  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  are  already  more  or  less 
faded  by  the  aotico  of  Ught  or  othenriaa  injnied 
by  impatlllai  in  11m  atmo^liera  cf  roomSb  It  is 
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inipnident  to  expose  any  kind  of  artistic  work  in 
coloora  to  direct  sunliglil  or  even,  Uwould  aeeni,  to 
tbe  light  of  electric  arc  Iaiii|».  The  following 
refers  to  the  danUlity  of  pignMoto  employed 
ill  oil-painting,  when  oaatinoously  expoeed  to 
fairly  strong  daylight.  Among  bine  coloum,  ultra- 
tiKiriiu'.  lK)th  real  and  artificial,  is  permanent ; 
whili-  IViiHsian  idne  is  liahle  t<)  Hoiiie  cliange,  and 
iihlij^o  i.-*  fugitive.  Ainoii;^  red  colourx,  veriiiiliori 
uihI  till-  red  ooliK'r*  are  [HM-feotly  ilunildt- ;  while 
tlif  imuldt'r  red.'-  and  j>iir]>les  can  liardlv  lie  ho 
tliorouf;hly  relii-d  ujMin,  and  tlif  rariiiifie  and 
crimen  laket*,  from  tnadiiiieal.  (juickly  give  way. 
Among  the  yellows,  raw  Kieima.  yellow  oehre,  hb 
well  aa  the  cadmium  and  Naples  yellowa,  are  quite 
•table ;  while  Indian,  chrome,  and  Imnoo  yellows, 
•lid  abo  anreolin,  although  lees  ao^  un  y«k  luriy 
durable,  but  gamboge  and  yellow  lako  an  not. 
Among  greeuH,  oxide  of  chromium  nndeignes  no 
chanjre,  terre  vertc  is  practically  permanent,  and 
■>i>  :il-n  is  emerald  ;;rtH.'n,  l>ut  it  in  l>lackene<l  hy 
foil  tint  witli  cadiiiiuni  yellow.  Anuinjj  ItrownH, 
liurnt  nieiina,  raw  and  Imrnt  ninW'r,  <:i]i|';><,'h 
lirowii.  anil  ('ak'ilotiiaii  hrowri  do  not  at  all  fade; 
Init  liardly  an  mtirli  can  Ite  said  of  madder  lirnwn, 
Cologne  earth,  and  Vaudvke  brown,  although 
thcMc  are  fairly  dvimUe.  Asphaltwn  or  bitumen 
has  a  tendency  to  mow  on  the  canvan  nnlem  very 
carefully  prepared,  Mid  ita  rich  brown  colour  in  nut 
•Itogetbor  penmuMBtb  Lampblack,  irony  biack, 
and  ehareoM  blaek  are  qnlte  dnrabfe,  m  abo  are 
flake  white,  zino  white,  and  baryta  white.  It  i» 
generally  the  cam  that  a  c^ilour  iiroiluce*!  by  a 
inivture  of  iK'nuanent  |ii;^ineiiis  is  also  iterinanent, 
atiil  it  may  in-  ailded  here  tti.it  tluki-  white  ( white 
lr;iil  I,  Ml  much  U>«>d  to  mix  ^^itll  iitlic!   coluui-H  for 

li^riu  tint?*,  if*  lialde  to  diseolour  when  exiiox-d  to 
Militliiirett*^!  hyilroppn  (an  occasional  inipiirity  in 
coal  ga«),  and  thi«  colonr  ha«  aUo  a  tendency  to 
tarniflh  when  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  above  remarks  on  colount  made  up  with  oil 
*PPly  ?il*>*%  to  water-colour  pigments,  with  a  few 
exoeptiona.  These  are  vermilion,  especially  if  arti- 
ficial, Naples  yellow,  chrome  ^-ellow,  and  madder 
lirnwn,  tmpermaneney  of  which  cannot  be  relied 
11]  on  in  Water-colours,  under  which  hea<l  some 
fiHtlier  remarks  on  this  suhject  will  Ije  found. 

iMiller  information  about  the  pi^tneiitw  nainerl 
alxne,  as*  well  an  other?*,  will  he  found  under  the 
heads  ASPHAI.T,  Hl.ACK,  HH  K,  (JKKKN  PHiMKNTs, 

Lakks,  Ochres,  Pi-rple  (  (U.di  hs.  Kkh  Coi.ot  ks, 
and  ^  KLi.ow  I'luMKNTS.  The  oil»*  and  \'amii«heB 
u(>ed  as  me<lia  for  pigmenta,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  prefuired  canvas  or  paper  useil  for  painting 
niKin,  have  all  a  baring  on  the  i)rei«ervation  of  the 
colours  of  a  picture.  See  tlie  Caawtrfry  of  PaittU 
and  Painting,  by  A.  B.  Chundi  (IMO).  The 
histoiy  of  the  introduction  of  the  principal  pig- 
menta is  given  at  Painting,  Vol.  VIl.  p.  702. 

Pigments  of  Aiilinsil.s.  That  animals  arc 
often  hri;;htly  coloured  is  evident.  Some  of  the 
Hini|dest,  hueh  a**  inatiy  Hadiolarians*,  are  hrilliaJit  ; 
Hponges  are  often  suffiased  with  pigment;  sea- 
anemones  ud  eorala  are  jwtfy  oomparad  to 
flowers;  numy  marine  worms  have  an  iTideseent 
sheen ;  llie  Ediinoderms  are  almost  always  bright ; 
many  emstaceana  have  a  jewel-like  radiance; 
mynada  of  insects  an  Instroos;  tbe  shells  of 
inollnses  are  rich  in  beauty ;  the  fiithefi  gleam  in 
silver  and  gold  and  many  Imes  -.  even  the  am- 
ihihians  are  somelimes  iiifrtnented  ;  some 

i/ards  and  snak*-?*  seem  like  Ihislu's  of  ccdour; 
liirds  are  often  hrilliantly  deeorate<l  ;  anci  niamriials 
have  a  Hiilxlued  hut  often  rieli  eolourini;  in  their 
fur.  Uut  all  the  colours  of  animals  are  not  due  to 
pigments,  for  air-spaces  in  haira  and  feathers  make 
tlie«e  structores  white ;  crystals  of  gnanin  or  lime 
often  prodoeo  a  sUveiy  glimmor;  striation  and 


other  pbyrienl  peonliniitiea  of  the  mifMn  caam 

iridescence. 

The  most  important  JPigmmtt.^a)  Pigments 
called  lipochronies  are  aiiHN^  the  commonest,  occur- 
ring in  the  skin  of  emstaoeam,  molhi.scs,  fishes, 
and  birdo,  in  yolk  of  ^g,  in  tlw  vaseular  Ihiid  of 
invertebrates,  and  also  m  flowers.  Carotin,  lutein, 
tetronerythrin.  yellowish  (dilorr)phanett,  a;id  nt-y 
rlifMlitphanes  are  representative  examples.  Tlie 
rethlish  j>i;.'meni  i ou-^picuons  oti  many  crn.stapean.-. 
is  pnd>ai*lv  a  rliodo|iliane,  and  into  this  or  analo- 
gous lipoctinnnet*  the  Muii-li  and  greenish  pigments 
of  some  lol*terf<  and  rrahs  s«*em  to  l>e  eonvert«?<i 
when  the  animals  ate  Ijoileil  or  preserved  in 
alcohol  or  treated  with  acidSi  ((r)  Melanoid  and 
lipochromoid  pigmenta,  usoaUy  of  a  dark  colour, 
somotlniea  derivable  from  (a)  or  tnm  the  anb- 
staaoea  whieh  give  rise  to  (a),  occur,  for  instance, 
in  Oorgonid  corals,  shells  of  moIlnscB,  the  ink 
of  Sepia,  the  eyes  of  vertehrates,  and  in  tunionrK. 
(»•)  I  ranidin  pijjmetit.s  of  a  yellow  colonr,  lie- 
coming  brown  or  dark-violet  in  a-ssociation  with 
fernientH,  <KH'Ur  in  Tunic^tCf,  <  fa.stropods,  inse<f-, 
and  siKin^e*.  {(/)  Ha  inogloldn  and  it»  deri\a- 
tives,  of  pre  eminent  inijmrtance  in  connection 
with  respiration,  are  of  wide  occurrence.  Haemo- 
globin itoelf.  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood  whidi 
enters  easily  into  a  loose  onion  with  oxygen, 
is  present  in  all  vertebrates  except  Tudoates, 
Amphioxns,  and  two  or  three  (pernape  aiuemie) 
fiahea.  Among  invertebrates  it  »  Itnown  in  some 
molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  '  worms,'  in  the  lar\'a  of 
the  dipterous  insect  Chirtmomus,  and  in  a  few 
Echin<Hlerms.  It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  any 
eo'lenterate,  sponge,  proto/ooti.  or  plant.  Among 
the  iiniKirtant  denvaten  of  ha  tnn^loliin  are  lia-niato- 
|Mirphyrin  in  the  oviduct  of  liinls,  ^riviti^;  sonie  of 
the  colour  to  the  ej,';:-shells,  hiliriihin  in  the  hile, 
and  biiiverdin,  another  hile  jii^'ment,  whieh  alwi 
occurs  in  the  shell-  ni  -onje -nails.  As  respiratory 
pigmenta  ought  also  to  U'  reckoned  the  hff>nio- 
cyanin  in  the  vattcular  fluid  of  mollu.sc.s  and  Arthro- 
pods, various  violet  and  purple  floridine  pigments 
rroro  spon«a  and  from  the  Polysoon  Bugnla, 
aiul,  aoooraing  to  Sorby.  tbe  aphideiu  of  aphides. 
{e)  Chlorophyll,  the  almost  constant  colonring 
matter  of  jilnnt.H,  apparently  coiisistin';  of  a  nuxture 
of  two  pigment*  ( chlorophyll  ^;reen  and  chloro- 
phyll yellow ).  perhaps  occuik  in  a  few  animal-, 
rreen  infu.sorian.s,  the  fre.sh  water  sjK)nj;e.  the  jTreeu 
hydra.  It  is  not  ijuite  eertuin,  however,  that  tlie 
grvHUi  piKUtent  of  thcMr  animals  is  identical  with 
that  of  plant  green  ;  it  may  tje  a  closely  analogous 
sulmtance.  Chlorophyll -v'ellow  is  a  lipochrutne 
and  occurs  in  many  aniniala.  (/)  Indigo  pigments 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  urine  ia  mammals,  and  in 
the  purple  secretion  of  the  whelk  Purpura.  Tbe 
seetetion  of  Manx,  which  turns  violet  in  the  llf^t^ 
has  not  been  snffieiently  inveeti^ted. 

I'fit/giol'><rf/  (>/  Pi;fments.~W  h\iia  recent  years 
many  of  the  pi;,nuent.s  of  ainniaU  have  I>een 
analy.sed.  and  some  facts  ahout  their  ndati<inshi]is 
have  lut'n  discovered.  Hut  in  reganl  to  the  con 
diti<ms  of  their  formation,  and  the  purposes  whicli 
thev  may  serve  within  the  Innly,  comparatively 
little  i»  known.  As  tiie  soil  may  inlluence  the 
colouring  of  flowers,  so  the  food  given  to  liirds 
may  alleet  the  brightness  uf  their  pluma^'e.  There 
are  several  facts  of  a  similar  nature.  Cold  seuns 
to  be  one  of  the  conditions  which  induce  a  winter 
cliange  of  eolonrins  in  a  few  birds  and  mammahb 
and  In  the  bntteifliee  Araoehnia  levana  and  A, 
jinirmi,  which  seem  to  be  diversely  coloured 
v  arieties  of  one  species.  Light,  which  is  so  intport- 
ant  a  fiuloi  in  the  development  of  chloro]diyll  in 
plants,  ha-  al-n  an  inllnenoe  on  the  pif/rijentation  of 
animals.  Thii-,  ajsut  fmin  th--  fth'i  t-  of  keejiin^; 
animals  in  darkuesss,  it  has  been  sliuwn  by  i:,.  ik 
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Poulton  that  surrounding  colours  intMlify  tho^  of 
some  caterpillars,  and  J.  T.  Cunningham  Iihm 
demonstrate*!  that  young  tlat  lislies  when  illuniiiietl 
on  the  ntinnally  nhaiUil  and  unpignicnted  i»itlc 
develop  pignicnt-cell»  on  that  Murfat-e. 

Bnt  in  regard  t4)  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
formation  of  pigment  we  are  more  ignorant. 
Their  relation  to  the  ueneral  nietaUdisni  of  the 
ImmIv  is  one  of  the  nnsolved  problems  of  compara- 
tive phy»iol«»gy.  Some  seem  to  Ik;  of  the  nature 
of  waste- pnxtucts,  a  few  are  {terhaps  reserve  sub- 
stances, many  may  lie  calletl  by  protlucts  of  nieta- 
bnli.-<ni.  Un  the  other  hiuid  it  is  well  known  that 
many  pignientti  are  auxiliary'  to  some  of  the  im- 
portant functions  of  the  b«Hly.  Thus,  hienioglobin 
and  analogous  substances  are  im]Mtrtant  in  con- 
nection with  ntspiration  ;  the  chlorojdivll  of  plants 
iH  essentially  ii>«8<»ciated  with  assimilation :  the 
pigments  found  in  the  eyes  of  animals  seem  tn  aid 
in  the  visual  function. 

Externa/  Utilit If  uf  Colouring.  —  In  many  different 
ways  the  colouring  of  animals  is  of  importance  to 
their  well-lieing  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
TliuH,  the  green  insects  and  reptiles  which  live  in 
the  irrass  or  on  trees,  the  sandv-c<iloured  beasts 
which  are  hardly  to  tie  detcctoti  against  a  iNick- 
gronnd  of  similar  colour,  the  white  animals  which 
are  alm<ist  invisible  among  the  snow  illustrate 
protective  colouring.  This  colour-resemblance 
between  animals  and  their  surroundings  is  some- 
times mani'ellously  exact,  and  dimbtless  of  great 
mlvaiitage.  Moreover,  not  a  few  luiimals,  among 
rni-ttiu'eans,  tishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles,  have 
the  |R)werof  changing  their  colour,  for  the  pigment- 
cells  expand  or  contract  under  nervous  stimulus,  and 
this  i-H  in  w>me  cases  wlvantageously  protective. 
The  conspicuous  colours  of  some  un^talat^ible  or 
noxious  animals  may  he  an  expression  of  their 
constitution,  while,  according  to  a  theory  of  another 
order,  they  warn  off  p<Msible  molesters.  It  may 
also  be  that  colours  are  sometimes  us<>ful  in  assist- 
ing mutual  recognition  l>etween  individuals,  or  in 
indicating  attitudes  an<l  movements.  Finallv,  in 
many  animals  the  sexes  ilitFer  markeilly  in  colour, 
the  males  Ijeing  almost  always  brighter  than  their 
mates.  Acconlitig  to  some,  tliis  de|»eiids  on  the  con- 
stitutional |>eculiarities  of  maleness  ami  femaleness, 
»-hile  Darwin  has  emphasis<>d  that  the  brightness 
of  males  has  )>een  enlianceil  by  the  stdective  t4ist« 
of  the  females,  and  Wallace  has  urgnl  that  natuml 
selection  has  retartle<l  female  butterflies  and  binU 
from  attaining  a  brightness  which  would  ex|>ose 
them  during  the  weakness  or  pre<iccupati(m  of 
the  reproductive  i»eri<sl  t«  the  liungrv  eyea  of 
their  enemies.  But  our  recognition  of  the  way 
in  which  variations  of  colouring  are  fostered  or 
eliminated  in  the  coun«e  of  natural  selection  must 
not  Icail  us  to  forget  the  primary  pniblems  »)f  the 
origin  of  the  pigments,  ami  of  the  physiological 
conditions  which  determine  their  distribution. 

See  11H.E,  Bux»n,  CATERril.tARS,  t'Hl^lROI'HTLL, 
E.KVIHOMIENT,   FloWBR,   MiUICHT.    SeX,    and  SEXUAL 

Selkction.  C.  Ft.  W.  Krukcnbtrg  in  his  Uruiulziujt 
tiner  vtrglrirhrtuUn  Phu»i'>tt)tjie  der  Farbuloffe  utui  der 
Fnrheti  (Heidelberg,  1SH4)  has  given  an  admirable 
socotint  of  the  animal  pii^iiients,  with  a  hiblio^nhy  of- 
iiuportant  researches,  luch  as  thusi-  of  KUhne,  MacMunn, 
Moseley,  and  Sorby.  See  also  M'Kendrick,  Trxt  bouk 
<//  Phy*iolo(t9  HaUiburton,  PhiisioloiUcnl  aiui 

Pathoiopieat  ChfmUtrp  { IH'A  ).  For  the  relation  between 
colour  and  the  external  conditions  of  life,  see  ><4.-iniK-r's 
Animal  Lifr  ( Inter.  Sc.  Scriei,  ) ;  and  for  the  iiu|M>rt- 
aoce  of  colour  in  the  external  life  of  animals,  Poulton's 
Colour*  of  Animah  (Inter.  Sc.  Sene^  IStW), 

PlKOtt,  KicnARi).    See  Parnelu 

Pike  {Etox  luciut),  a  well-known  fresh-water 
fish  abundant  in  the  temi»erate  T>arts  of  Kurope, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  body  b  lung  and  covered 
with  small  cycloid  scales ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  near  the 


tail :  the  mouth  is  large,  with  stnmg,  sharp  teeth  ; 
the  liim  have  no  barbels ;  the  stomach  is  without 
the  usual  pyloric  ap|ientlages  ;  the  o(ien  ( physosto- 
inatous )  air-bladder  is  simiile ;  the  gill-aperture  is 
very  wide.  The  fish  is  olive-gray  aUive,  silveiy 
white  on  the  Iwlly,  ami  is  mottlc<i  with  pale  s|K>ts  ; 
in  length  it  may  measure  from  2  to  4  feet ;  and  it 
may  attain  a  weight  of  10  to  2U  lb.,  or  in  rare 


i*ike  (JCtox  luciiu). 


cases,  it  is  said,  about  60.  The  genus  inclndes 
liesides  four  or  five  other  species,  notably  the 
Miigkallunffr  of  the  North  American  lakes,  a 
'grand  game  fish,'  often  6  feet  long,  in  habit  a 
dauntless  marauder.  Another  of  smaller  size  (E»vx 
rettctildtus)  is  the  conmion  Pirkercl  of  the  eastern 
states.    All  three  are  valuable  f<NMl-fi8hes. 

The  common  pike  or  Jack  (Scotch  Ctdd)  is 
said  to  snawn  when  three  years  old.  The  ova  are 
usually  laid  in  March,  but  the  s^iawning  is  pro- 
tracte<l.  There  is  great  mortality  am«)ng  the 
young,  which  take  alstut  a  week  tir  hatch.  tJrowth 
iM  at  iirst  rapid,  and  continues  more  slowly  for  years. 
The  longevity  of  the  fish  is  gr«>at,  luit  tlie  records 
of  pike  which  have  attaine^T  to  'i.'iO  years  are  as 
unsatisfact4iry  as  the  evidence  for  longevity  usually 
is.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  tliej'  may 
outlive  their  kwjiers  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  they 
sometimes  venture  ashore,  and  that  they  sometimes 
lie  in  a  torpid  sliunlwr  in  the  (Nxds.  lint  the  most 
characteristic  (juality  of  pikes  is  voracity.  Feeding 
for  the  most  |tart  on  fn>gs  and  small  fishes,  they  are 
often  prompted  by  hunger  to  bid  for  higher  game, 
such  as  ducks,  geese,  water-hens,  and  water-rats. 
Thoreau  describes  the  pike  as  the  'swift«*st, 
ciiarsest,  an<l  most  ravenous  of  fishes,  which 
.Josselyn  calls  the  river-wolf.  It  is  a  solemn, 
stately,  ruminant  fish,  lurking  under  the  shadow 
of  a  lily-pad  at  nisin,  with  still,  circums]iect, 
voracious  eyes  ;  inntionleMs  as  a  jewel  set  in  water, 
or  moving  slowly  along  to  take  up  its  {msition  ; 
darting  from  time  to  time  at  such  unlucky  fish 
or  frog  or  insect  as  comes  within  its  range,  and 
swallowing  it  at  a  gulp.  Sometimes  a  stri)>e4l 
snake,  Ijound  for  greener  meadows  across  the 
stream,  ends  its  unciulatory  pn>gress  in  the  same 
receptacle.'  The  Bony  I'iTke  ( Lepidostous )  is  a 
(ianoid,  and  the  name  is  stmietimes  applied  to  the 
marine  Gar-pike  (Belone)  and  to  some  American 
{lei-ches.    See  Ik»NV  PiKK,  Gak  pike. 

Sec  the  articles  Anolino  aiid  Piscu'i'LTrRK ;  Pennell's 
Book  of  thf  PiJet  CUod.  I8M4);  and  Bickerdyko'a  Ang- 
linff  for  Pike  (1888), 

Plkc«  a  word  loosely  used  for  almost  any  kind 
of  lance  or  Sjiear  (<].v.  j,  whether  larger  or  smaller 
headetl,  as  used  by  infantry  troo{>s,  and  now  sti|>er- 
se«UHl  by  the  l>ayonet.  The  naval  iHtarding-pike  is 
a  lance  alstut  the  length  of  a  man.  The  short 
pike,  calletl  half-pike  or  spoiitoon,  h)ng  carrie<l  by 
some  classes  of  infantry  ofHcers  in  most  Eurofiean 
armies,  was  a  kind  of  Halbert  (q.v.)  with  a  smaller 
but  omamentetl  head,  and  was  rather  an  etublem 
of  dignity  than  a  lighting  wea|M)n.  In  1804,  when 
a  French  invasi<in  was  threatened,  pikes  were  dis- 
tributeil  by  government  through  the  countrj* ;  and 
the  secret  manufacture  of  in»n  pike  heads  was  one  of 
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the  inot»t  (lUquieting  it  utun  sof  the  RAtlical  reform 
agitation  in  1819  and  tluring  the  ChartUt  troubies. 

Pike's  Peak,  »  peak  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 

tains,  in  ("olorailo,  (m  inilea  S.  i)f  Denver,  ills- 
cDvert'll  hy  ('(ijituiii  I'ike,  I'.S.A.,  in  1H<>6.  It  i» 
-itu.U.-.l  in  :ix  .V)'  N.  lat.  and  lor>  2'  W.  long., 
and  rifK's  to  a  liei-.'lit  of  14,1.'}4  feet.  On  it^Knniniit 
is  one  of  tlie  liij,'lie.'-l  meteorological  Ktation.s  in  the 
world  ;  while  at  the  baae,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
there  in  a  low-level  station.  A  railway  to  the  top, 
9  imlea  long  (4^  miles  of  carvea),  with  «  wadiDwin 
gndlmt  oTl  In  4,  has  been  eonstraeteiL 

Pilaster^  in  riaK^ical  Al«hitectnrt>,  a  ftqnare 
pillar,  iM)tuetini<» xtnndingfree, hut  UHnally  attache^I 
to  a  wall,  from  which  it  projc<  t>  !, th, 
ith,  or  other  iletinite  pro|>ortiiiii  nf  it* 
hreAdth.  CJreek  pilasterx,  or  antn-, 
were  of  the  Miine  hrea<lth  from  top 
to  lH)ttoni,  and  had  different  capitals 
and  bases  from  those  of  the  orden* 
with  which  they  were  ■■■oeiitod.  The 
RoniMiB  g»Te  them  a  teper  liln  tlie 
eolnnna,  and  the  Mune  eapiteb  and 
bases. 

Pilate,  PoNTlt's.  the  tifth  Konmn 
l>rocm  iitor  of  .ludii-u  and  Samaria,  from 
'26  to  Mi  \.v.  He  was  personally  con- 
vinced of  the  innoeenee  of  Jesus,  and 
tried  to  save  him,  yet  sent  hinj  to  he 
cnicitii'd  to  appease  the  raving  mob 
of  J  erusalem»  waihiiiig  bia  hands  before 
the  |M>onIe  to  show  that  lie  took  no 
responsibility  for  his  death.  His 
rapacity  and  cnieltiee  caused  many 
outhrealv>,  wliich  were  sternly  sup. 
pre*««e<l,  and  at  leiigtli  culminated  m 
the  murder  of  a  iiuihIht  of  Samarit-ans 
on  Monnt  (ierizim,  which  caiif*ed  such  loud  com- 
plainbi  that  Vit«'llius  sent  him  to  Home  to  answer 
to  Canar  (36  A.u.).  Eusebius  tells  us  that  PiUte 
made  away  with  himself;  otben  say  that  he 
was  banished  to  Vienna  Allobitiffam  {Vientu), 
or  lieheaded  under  Nam.  In  tlie  Eastern  Chareh 
there  is  a  penistent  tndltiaii  that  ha  aventoally 
embraced  Christianity  like  hfs  wife,  and  indeed  in 
the  Kthioj)ic  ("hurch  Pilate  In  conuneniorHteil  as  a 
hiiiiit.  hin  day  fallin<;  on  June  25.  I'ilatt?  is  said 
liy  .Ill-till  Miii  t  vr.  Tertullian,  anil  Eusehius  to  have 
forwarded  to  TilxTius  for  his  own  juntiKaition  an 
acc<nint  of  tlie  jud^-ment  of  Jesus,  but  the  so-called 
Heport,  and  Ai  ta  of  I'ilnte,  as  well  as  the  two  letters 
of  Pilate  to  TiU'riuH,  imve  no  claim  to  authenticity. 

Many  legends  ha\  e  clustered  round  the  sinister 
figure  of  Pontins  Pilate.  One  relates  how  his  body 
waa  flnng  into  the  Tiber,  and  earned  the  river  to 
overflow,  and  liow  tt  waa  next  thrown  Into  the 
Bhone  near  Vienne,  but  (according  to  the  latent 
form  of  the  niediieval  legend )  again  cause*!  so  great 
a  storm  that  it  was*  carrii^l  to  NIount  PiliUns  n.  ,ir 
Lucerne,  and  tliere  sunk  Meenreiy  in  the  deeji  pool 
iin  its  t<ip.  Hut  here  again  it  made  storms  ari-ie, 
and  every  year  to  this  <lay  on  (iood  Friday  the 
(levil  ]ift«  him  out  of  the  pool  and  seta  him  on  a 
judginent  seat,  where  he  washes  his  hands  anew.— 
Pilate's  wife,  traditionally  called  I^rocla  or  Claudia 
Procala,  from  her  solemn  waining  to  her  husband 
against  putting  J«mw  to  death,  nae  been  rMtarded 
as  a  Chriotiaa  oy  Oiigen,  Chrjsostom.  and  HilarA 
In  the  Greek  Church  she  is  a  saint,  her  day  falling 
on  O'  tolier  27.  See  R  A.  Lipeine,  Dm  Pilaiut- 
Ailni  {  Kiel,  1871 ). 

Pllatas,  Moir.NT  (Lat.  Moru  PHeatut,  *(he 
hooded  peak,'  from  its  top  being  frequentiy  en- 
veloped in  cloud;  the  legends  connecting  Pilate 
(O.V.)  with  the  plaea  have  pnmmably  grown  out 
of  the  altered  name),  an  isolated  monnUin  at  the 
we-^tern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  rising  opposite 


the  Kigi.  The  lower  half  is  clothal  with  W€jo«I 
and  nit^ow,  where  in  summer  over  4000  head  of 
cattle  are  pastured ;  the  uji^ier  portion  in  a  nia.»i«< 
of  bare  and  jagnd  peaks,  nunc  m  the  Tomliaborn 
to  ems  feet  Below  the  snmimt  lies  Lake  Pllatm 
(see  preceding  article).  On  two  of  the  peaks  there 
are  hotels  ;  and  since  1889  there  has  been  a  tooth- 
and-rack  railway  from  Alpnach  to  the  top,  wlience 
there  is  a  xpleiidid  \  iew  of  tlie  Henies«  .AI|«h.  In 
1X91  a  Ktetd  tower  s\a.>*  undertaken,  to  lie  'MH)  feet 
in  diameter  at  itM  base  and  84U  feet  high,  ajxd  bo 
pleraa  any  envelopiing  elood. 

Pllm,  or  I'lM^AF,  a  difh  common  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  India,  consists  generally  <«f 
rice,  thonmghly  hoiled,  draine<l,  and  gently  tttirre<J 
with  hutter,  j>eplK>r,  and  lineIy-chop|>ed  niiions. 
For  the  tahlcs  of  the  wealthy,  fowls,  lanih.  mutton, 
shreds  of  ham  or  bacon,  variously  cooked,  bat 
always  much  hoiled  or  roasted,  are  ptaeed  on  tiw 
top  of  the  rice,  and  served  up  with  it. 

Pilchard  {>7n/»ii  /n/r/imi/iin,  or  Aloiia  attr- 
.111  iiiijioi taut  fish  of  the  family  Clin>eid;i-. 
i'lie  pilchard  is  nearly  e(|nal  in  sixe  to  the  herring, 
hut  rather  thicker,  and  the  lines  off  tiM  baek  an<l 
Iielly  are  straighter ;  the  scales  are  also  larger  aiid 
fewer;  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  rather  farther  forw&nl. 
The  mouth  ia  small,  and  in  the  adult  fish  destitute 
of  teeth;  the  nnder-iaw  is  lonf^riban  the  ap|>er. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bluish  green,  the  sides 
and  belly  silvery  white,  tlie  cheeks  and  gill -covers 
tinged  with  golden  vellow,  ami  marked  with  railiat- 
ing  striie,  the  dona)  tin  and  toil  dusky.  The  pil- 
chard  is  an  inhabitant  of  more  aonthani 


the  hening.  In  British  sejix  it  is  abundant  ofT  the 
coasts  of  Devon  and  Coniwall,  and  the  sooth  and 
sooth-west  coa«t«  of  Ireland ;  towaids  the  enat  end 
of  the  English  Channel  it  heoomes  scarce,  and  ofT 
the  more  northern  eoasts  of  the  British  lales  it 
ia  only  taken  ooeasionally  in  amall  nnmben.  It 
extends  in  abundance  throughout  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
along  the  west  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  shoiw  of 
the  Nlediterranean ;  it«  southern  limit  is  Miuleira. 
In  France  this  tish  in  known  as  Ut  sarxiiur.  It  ij» 
true  that  the  sardines  m  oil  imjiorte«l  into  (iit-at 
Britain  are  umaller  thiui  the  majority  of  English 
nilcliards,  hnt  thev  are  of  the  wime  species.  The 
rlii;;lish  pilchani  Is  usually  aUuit  10  inches  long. 
Th(>  French  sardine  is  saitl  by  Moreau  to  lie  from 
I '2  to  20  cm.  in  length — Le.  6  to  8  inches — Home- 
timt^  reaching  25  cm.  or  10  inebco.  The  fish  uaed 
for  preserving  in  Pranee  are  eertainly  yooni;  anil 
not  full  grown.  Pilchanls  are  now  prepare<l  in 
nil  in  the  .same  way  a-s  French  sanlines,  ut 
Mevaj:issey  in  Cornwall,  and  have  an  extensive 
Ktile  :  so  are  isprats  (ii.v.1  at  IVal.  The  fi-h 
iiie  ciiiitunsl  ImiiIi  1>>  iiiilt  nets  and  M'irii-i  ;  the 
former  luetlKsl  i.s  pursueil  along  the  soutli  coast  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  while  tlie  principal  seat  of 
the  seine  lishery  is  St  Ive«.  The  drift-net  fiushing 
begins  in  Aiiutist  and  continues  with  fluotnation.H 
until  the  following  April,  the  latgeet  nomtier 
being  landed  ia  Novemoer,  I>eeenber,  and  Jami> 
ary.  The  drift-nets  are  each  190  yuds  in  length, 
and  a  fleet  oonsists  of  twdve  to  fifteen,  faatenetl 
together,  and  axtending  to  naaily  a  mile^  Tkaj 
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are  6  fathoms  in  cieptli,  and  the  niesiieii«  are  usnally 
tbh^-tix  to  thirty-eudit  to  the  yard.  Tho  mMh  of 
tlw  OMid  OB  the  FNoeli  «mA  to  nradi  amaller, 
not  exceeding  |tha  of  an  inch  square.  The  sniallest 
wines  used  at  St  Ivm  are  100  fathoms  long,  with  a 
depth  of  8  fathoms  at  the  centre,  and  6  fatlionis 
at  the  winf,'« ;  tlie  lueinlitfe  are  fths  nf  an  inch 
Aqnare  In  the  seine  the  fish  an-  not  iiR'slif^l  :  if 
they  were  tlivy  wonid  can«e  tht-  im'I  to  sink.  Tliere 
are  only  six  ■  .stntioiiH  '  or  iiliici's  lit  lor  Imiiliiig  tlie 
•fline  aX  St  lve»,  and  over  two  hundred  seines.  The 
aeli  ate  therefore  divided  into  grou^,  and  each  net 
bM  to  await  it«  turn  at  the  station  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  regiilations  of  the  fishery  are  con- 
t&betl  in  the  Sea-lahaiM  Aek,  IBflS,  $1  and  38  Viet, 
chap.  45,  Met.  68.  The  edne-fisheir^  is  earrted  on 
principally  between  Au^^wft  flin^^tmas.  Most 
of  tUe  pilchards  landed  in  Devon  iiml  < 'orriwall  ure 
salted  for  the  MtHlitcrriineun  nwirkt't,  especially 
Italy.  They  were  formerly  oiire>|  dry,  the  fish 
V-einj;  ]>il«'<i  in  heapn  with  fiilt  on  u  floor,  and  the 
brine  and  oil  drairnnjj  away  frouj  tlu-ni  poiistantly. 
After  remaining'  thuH  about  a  month  the  fish  were 
sifted  from  the  salt,  washed,  packed  in  hiirrt-lH,  iin<l 
sabjected  to  press  a  re  which  forced  more  oil  frotii 
tbtni.  Bat  at  praeent  the  aalting  is  carried  oat  in 
irater%ht  vats,  so  that  the  bnoe  formed  rises 
over  the  fish,  and  they  are  kept  steeped  in  the 
liquid  for  several  weelcs  or  months.  They  are 
then  washed,  packed,  and  prcsse<i  as  Iteforf,  tlie  oil 
being  collected  and  sold  principally  for  the  una  of 
leather  elrefusers.  This  r  i  t  )  locerit*  proihioo?.  rnnch 
cleaner  and  brighter-lookiny  4i«h  than  the  old  dry 

Cn)ce88.  Twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  hogs- 
eads  of  these  cured  pilchards  are  annnally  ex- 
p«>rte«l  to  the  Mediterranean,  each  hoKsheJwi  con- 
taining from  2d00  to  3000  llsh,  and  weigning  476  Ih. 
ernss.  A  large  oumber  of  pilchards  are  also  need  as 
oait  for  lons>line  and  han<i  line  fisbing,  and  a  good 
many  are  eaten  fresh  locally  or  in  distant  marlcet*. 

Tnliko  liprrin^'s,  the  pilchardi^  wliicli  Mn-  ■  (i  tnred 
are  not  in  brtN^ling  (condition,  but  nr«  i,ti.  with 
small  rr-prixluotivp  or^^ann.  In  fai-t  the  liabits  of 
the  [lilphanl  are  the  tliri-i  t  [■on%  c rne  of  lltuMe  of  the 
herrnig.  Tlie  pilehanl  is  foiunl  feeding  near  shore 
in  more  or  less  abnudauce  for  uiue  months  of  the 
year,  Imt  in  Jane^  July,  and  August,  when  as  a 
rule  none  are  being  caught  near  shore,  anawniag 
inlefaarda  are  found  at  some  distance,  10  to  SO  miles 
«t  mom,  from  the  land.  At  this  season  a  few  are 
oeeasionally  taken  in  mackerel  nets,  in  which  the 
largest  ones  are  inosbed  in  consequence  of  their 
swollen  condition.  The  ova,  anlike  those  of  the 
h«Ttiii^'.  uro  (juite  transparent,  and  buoyant  liko 
those  of  the  eo<l  an>l  mackerel;  they  pa.s»  throuf,'h 
their  ileveloprnent  while  Nuspendeil  se]>arat<'lv  in 
the  sea-water.  Like  the  herring,  the  pilchard 
feeds  npon  minute  crusiacea  and  other  animakf 
some  ailult,  some  larval,  which  swarm  in  the  sea. 

The  priuci]>al  foreiirn  fisheries  are  at  Concamean 
and  other  places  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  month 
oS  the  Tagns  in  Portopa).  and  Manmles.  Nice, 
and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Scotland 
the  pilchani  is  known  as  the  (iy}i»y  Herring.  Gartie 
Herring  (the  sprat  bein;;  G<tyfi<- ),  or  Ci  ii>  ' Hi  rring. 

PllcomayOf  a  river  of  i^outh  America,  which 
taken  its  rise  m  two  branches  in  the  Ikilivian 
Andes,  in  the  department  of  Potosi,  flows  in  a  very 
vinding  course  soatb.east  through  the  Gran  Chaco, 
separating  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  and  finally 
iouis  the  Rio  Paraguay  a  little  below  Asnndon. 
lis  length  is  said  to  be  1700  miles,  but  this  is  mere 
|peBS.Work,  as  no  one  yet  lias  explored  its  entire 
conrse,  and  what  is  known  of  it  is  too  tortuous  for  a 
basis  on  which  lo  estimate  the  whole.  The  volume 
of  water  brought  dowti  is  eonii  i  1 1 ely  in.^i^^nifi- 
cant,  much  b^ng  spent  in  lagunes  on  its  way ; 
at  the  DMrntb  there  ia  seariMly  any  peioeptible  cur 
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rent,  and  the  breadth  is  not  00  yards,  while  witUn 
the  first  200  miles  it  nanowa  more  than  emee  to  kw 
than  20  yards,  and  moreover  fHvides  fatio  tnaadies, 
among  some  of  which  explorers,  like  Captain  Page, 
have  lost  their  way.  There  have  been  many 
attempts,  all  fruitless,  made  to  open  the  river 
route  between  Argentina  and  Bolivia;  since  I5ft6 
a  score  of  expeditions  have  In-en  sent  out,  and 
many  of  the  explorers  have  perished.  Some  have 
obtained  6-feet  soundings  for  2.^  miles  from  the 
mouth,  but  then  came  rapids,  where  the  river  \\w 
not  more  than  2  feet  deep ;  the  upper  stream,  too, 
rendered  impassable  ov  numOTOOS  rapids,  and 
luti^'  canals  would  be  required  to  open  the  river  to 
natngatioo.  In  its  upper  oontee  ita  sands  are  anri> 
ferous  and  the  banks  Tertile;  lower  down  the  valley 
is  swampy.  The  river's  water  is  rendered  like 
brine  by  the  great  salt  lakes  of  the  Chaco — in 
whicli  part  the  river  is  buried  fiu'  hondrsda  of 
leagues  in  a  great  forest  of  fan-{>a.lins. 

Plleit  are  usually  squared  logs  of  wood  used  in 
on^neerin^'  o]>erationM,  such  as  dams,  bridges,  and 
roads  (He<'  ( DKKKitK.vM,  ^te.)  They  are  sharpened 
at  the  point,  an  l  it  iii»cesi<ary,  protected  with  iron 
{N>int«,  to  enable  theia  to  cut  thnmgh  the  strata 
they  encounter  as  they  are  driven  into  the  ground. 
Piles  lure  also  used  for  permanent  works,  when 
they  are  driven  through  loose  soil  till  they  n-Hch  a 
firm  bottom,  and  thus  form  a  foundation  on  wiiieh 
buildings,  rooda,  &&  may  be  placed.  Gast-iron  la 
also  used  for  piiee,  which  are  cast  hollow.  Common 

files  are  driven  in  by  inachinee  called  ^He-drivers. 
n  these  a  heavy  wei<,'ht  (or  monkey)  is  raised  to 
a  considerable  heifjht  between  twogiiides,  and  then 
let  fall  on  the  hejid  of  the  pile.  The  application  <tf 
steam  to  these  drivei-vi  haii  made  them  verv  jiower- 
ful  en^'ines  Niusniyth's  steam-ban) iner  V'in<;  a 
well-known  in."<itaiice.    Hec  also  Lakk  I)Wei.mm;s. 

Piles*  or  H.^?M<iki:H(iII)S,  are  small  tumours 
sit\nited  either  within  or  on  the  verj;e  of  the  anus. 
Tile  lirst  step  in  their  development  is  the  dilata- 
tion of  one  or  more  veins  in  this  region.  Thev 
consist  of  folds  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  with 
the  subjacent  tissues  in  an  inflamed,  infiltrated,  or 
permanently  thicken»l  condition,  and  usually  con- 
tain enlarged  veins,  though  thsse  sometimes  become 
obliterate*).  There  are  several  varieties  of  these 
tumours.  Sometimes  the  pile  is  mainly  composed 
of  a  little  knot  of  varicose  veins;  in  this  ca^e  it  is 
readih  emptied  by  prc»«un^  of  the  fluid  bloo«l  coii- 
t^iineJ  in  it,  which,  however,  returns  when  the 

tneKHuro  is  removetl.  Sometiines  tiie  blood  eoogu- 
ates,  either  in  a  dilat«<l  vein,  or,  if  this  has  given 
way,  around  it,  forming  a  solid  tumour  surrounded 
by  tissues  thickened  in  consequence  of  intlamuta- 
tion ;  or  the  tumour  may  consist  of  a  kind  of  erec- 
tile tissue  fanned  by  an  ahoonnal  condition  of  ttie 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane;  thLi^  variety  is 
especially  liable  to  bleed.  These  tumours  are 
ilivided  '\n\n  hill  (Uixj  and  blind  piles,  according  as 
they  are  or  are  not  acci>rn|»anieil  with  hiemorrhage; 
and  into  mliitxd  ami  i.itirnaf  piles,  iu'cordini;  as 
the\'  are  w  ithin  or  \vithout  the  sphincter  muscle  of 
the  anus. 

The  following  are  the  general  symptoms  of  this 
affection.  The  patient,  after  having  experienced 
for  a  varying  time  a  feeling  of  heat,  fullness,  and 
dull  imin  about  the  lower  part  of  tlie  bowel,  becomes 
r  ns  <ioiu  of  a  sensation  aa  if  there  were  a  forei|^ 
)><j<;,  in  the  anas,  and  on  examination  after  an 
evacuation  discovers  a  small  tumour,  usually  about 
the  size  of  a  gra{>e,  which  either  remains  outside 
or  is  retracted,  according  as  it  originat<^'d  without 
or  vvilhiti  the  >.phincter.  This  tumour  ^rtwlimlly 
increases,  and  otliers  form  around  it,  until  a  moM 
at  length  results  as  lo^  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  or 
laiger.  In  ita  ordinary  vuMent  ataie  the  tnmonr 
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has  little  sentiibility,  and  occasions  comparatively 
little  annoyance ;  but  when  it  is  infltaiml  ( from 
strangulation  by  the  sphincter  niuwle,  or  from  any 
other  cause)  it  is  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch, 
And  i»  tbe  awt  of  Iwiraiqg  and  •tinging  seosAtions, 
nosering  tlie  evaeaatbm  of  the  liowelii  ( and  some- 
timeii  of  the  blatlder  also)  difficult  and  painful.  In 
women  an  inflamed  pile  may  cause  pain  in  the 
back,  irritation  of  tfie  wonu>,  with  mucous  dii 
charge,  and  many  other  anomaloiis  s\ mptoms^  In 
severe  cases  the  patient  can  neitlier  svawA  iior  hit 
with  comfort,  ana  only  finds  relief  in  the  Imri/.ontal 
potitioD.  In  int«rnal  piles  the  most  important 
oymiitoin,  sometimes  the  hrst  to  be  noticed,  is 
luBmoiThage,  which  may  be  so  profuse  or  M  often 
imented  aa  to  thnateo  the  patient's  life. 

nlee  may  be  oaued  by  any  circumstances  which 
cause  congeetion  in  the  lower  bowel,  such  as  luxu- 
rious and  sedentary  habits  of  life,  pregnancy,  and 
such  diseases  of  the  liver  as  ti>nit  to  check  the 
nftum  of  blood  from  the  veins  uf  the  rectum. 
Moreover,  finvthiii;,'  that  rauses  irritiition  of  the 
revtuiii,  Niich  a.s  cxcfs'.ive  use  of  pur^'Rlives,  dy«»en- 
terj',  intiamiiiiition  of  the  prostttt*?  j,'larid,  Sic,  may 
cause  uiies.  But  of  all  causes  constipation  is  prob- 
ably the  most  frequent ;  it  operat«»  in  producing 
them  partly  by  the  pvcnmre  of  the  aeeomulatea 
and  hardened  faeee*  npon  the  vein*  earr>  ing  the 
blood  away  from  the  neetam,  and  purlly  by  the 
straining  and  irritatloo  endi  meeR  occasion  daring 
their  evacuation. 

In  the  treatment  of  piles  il  is  cxi>e<lienl  to  relieve 
the  congested  state  of  the  h>wer  Uiwel  hy  one  or 
two  ih>«ies  of  sulphat-e  of  iiiii^nesia,  iiiul  a  etMiliiig 
vecftftlilo  diet,  after  wliit-h  tlie  cimtiimetl  ii^e  of 
mild  laxatives  should  be  resorted  to.  A  teasuoun- 
ful  of  an  electuary,  consisting  d  an  ounce  of  con- 
fection of  senna,  hall  an  onnce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  ealpbnr,  if  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  diiyt  oanally  «el*  gently  about  bedtime, 
which  It  ter  the  best  time  for  the  boweb  of  patients 
of  this  kind  to  act.  as  the  parts  irritated  by  the 
passage  of  the  evacuation  become  quieted  during 
th<>  iii^'ht.  In  long-standing  cases,  in  which  there 
is  ^'cnrral  rolaxfition  of  the  raiiwiis  membmne,  the 
coiift'otii I  I  "i  'si'ii]>er  in  doses  of  a  ilraohm  may  tte 
given  thrice  daily  with  advantage,  or  a  wiuple  of 
common  pitch  may  be  taken  at  bedtime  in  the 
form  of  puis  or  in  capsules.  Preparations  of  witch- 
hajcel  {Hatnamelit  virtfinica)  are  also  useful. 
Amongst  the  milder  forWis  of  looal  tieatment  mast 
be  mentioned  (1 )  the  injectimi  of  the  rectum  with 
eold  wat«r  both  before  an<l  after  the  motion ;  ( 2 ) 
washing  the  anus  with  yellow  soap  and  water  after 
ea<'h  cvjuMiatiori — lliis  f<houhi  never  l)e  oniitt'Cd  by 
any  one  who  siiirer><  from  pileh ;  (.S)  the  application 
of  pill  ointment  or  of  other  HSlriii>^eiits  ;  ami  (4) 
the  injection  of  astringent  lotions,  &»,  for  instance, 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  c)f  a  ^'rain  to 
an  onnce  of  water.  When  the  piles  are  inliamed, 
leeches  to  the  anns  ( but  not  applied  directly  to  the 
tumoors )  arc  sometimes  required ;  bat  the*  inflam- 
mation generally  subsides  under  the  infloenoe  of 
rest  in  the  horinmtal  position,  fommitations,  poul- 
tices, and  low  diet  In  severe  and  prolonged  cases 
operative  interftrem-e  l>ecomes  necessary.  For 
external  pilw  removal  with  scissors  is  usually 
employed.  In  certain  forms  of  internal  piles  the 
application  of  eanstics,  especially  nitri<*  acid,  some- 
times Huftir-e.H.  Where  tln'ir  renxival  is  ri''|tiirc>i  it 
niny  he  etf'ect«d  either  by  ligature  or  by  cauterisa- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  the  iMemorrbage  that  frequently 
aeoompanies  piles  require*  a  few  words.  If  the 
hloeding  ia  modemte  in  quantity,  and  has  eontiaaed 
fair  lome  time  withont  inducing  weaknem  or  any 

other  bad  svniptom,  it  i.-*  not  expe.lient  to  interfere 
with  it.     When,  however,  it  obviously  requires 


checking,  the  efl'ecl  of  cohl  water  inj**^^*!  into  the 
rectum,  as  alreatly  reoommende<l,  hIiouIiI  be  tried, 
and,  in  case  of  its  failing,  a.strin^'ent  injections 
should  be  had  recourse  to.  At  the  same  time  the 
patient  should  remain  in  the  horizontal  poaitioii, 
and  take  the  medidnOB  uaually  preeenbed  for 
internal  iuenumrhage,  amongst  which  may  be  esp 
cially  mentioned  witch-hazel,  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
(lose*  of  twenty  drojti*  tliree  or  f<inr  time*  a  day,  or 
erj.'()t  of  rAe  in  (iiviiied  doieH  to  the  extent  of  a 
drachm  daily.  In  rare  ca-scs  it  is  neccHsary  to  lie 
a  vessel,  or  to  touch  it  with  a  red-hot  wire  (through 
the  apecalnm),  or  to  plug  the  anna 

Pllens  (Lat,  'a  hat'),  the  upper  eipanded 

portion  of  many  Fungi  (q.v.). 

PUewort*  See  Raxvhcvliml 

Pilgrln  (ItaL  petUgrino,  Lat.  pcregrinua,  *a 
visitor  of  foreign  lands  ).  A  pilgrim  is  one  who 
visits,  with  relijj^oun  intent,  some  place  reputed  to 
jiosseKs  esjierial  holiness.  The  early  Christians, 
like  the  Jews  and  the  pa{;an  Gentiles,  re^raidi^i 
certain  places  with  N|>ecial  reli^nns  inteieitt ;  aliove 
all,  the  Holy  Land,  and  particularly  the  scenes  of 
the  Pttwion  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  Kt  Jerome 
refne  the  practice  of  visiting  Jerusalem  to  the  di»- 
corery  of  the  Holy  Cross  by  St  Helena.  He  him- 
self waa  a  zealous  pilgrim;  and  throughout  the 
4thf  Sth,  and  6th  centuries  pilgrims  nabitually 
undertook  the  long  and  perilous  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  from  almost  ever\-  nart  of  tlie  West. 
Other  sacred  places,  too,  werelield  to  Ik-  fit  fdijert«i 
of  the  same  visits  of  reli;;ious  veneration.  The 
tomhs  of  the  a|>ostle«  I'et<'r  and  i'aul,  and  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  catacoml*!  at  Knme,  are  so  de?-eribed 
hv  8t  JeruiDc.  8t  Basil  sneaks  in  the  same  terms 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  ;  and  the  historian 
Theodoret  telle  of  not  only  risiting  such  sanctuaries, 
but  of  hMigiag  up  therein,  as  offerings,  gold  and 
silver  omameiita«  ai^  even  models  id  naiide,  feet, 
eyes,  &c.,  in  commemoration  of  the  cores  (rf  dis- 
eases sui)ematurally  obtained  as  ihc  fruit  of  these 
pious  visits.  The  Pilgrimaj^re.  Irowever,  pre- 
eminently so  called,  was  that  of  the  Holy  Land; 
and.  even  aft^r  .leruwilem  had  ln-en  (>ccupie<l  hy  the 
Saracens,  the  lilM-rty  of  jdlL'rima^re,  on  payment  of 
a  tax,  was  furiiially  toured  by  treaty  ;  and  it  was 
from  the  necessity  of  protecting  pil^'i  ims  from  out- 
rage that  the  well-known  Military  Orders  had 
their  origin.  The  Cmaades  may  lie  regarded  as  a 
pilgrimage  on  a  mat  aoale  { the'direet  object  beins 
to  •eeute  for  the  Latin  ChruUane  inunamty  of  piT 
grimage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  aWidon- 
ment  of  the  Crusades  led  to  a  great  extension  of 
what  may  l>e  called  domestic  pilgrima<:e,  and  drew 
into  religious  notice  and  veneration  maxiy  shrine?* 
in  Euroj»e,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  lK?came 
ceiebrate<l  places  of  pious  resort.  The  chief  plac«» 
of  pilgrimage  in  the  West  were,  in  Italy — Rome, 
Loretto  (q.v. ),  Asaisi;  in  Spaio~Com]K>stella, 
Ciuailalnpe,  Montserrat ;  in  France— Fooni^res  at 
Lyons  (q.v.),  St  Denis:  in  German^Maria  Zell, 
Colflffoe,  Traves;  in  Switxerland— Blnaiedeln  s  in 
England— WaUngham,  GMterbaty,  and  nwiy 
others  of  minor  note;  In  Scotland,  Whithorn, 
Wliitekirk  (near  North  Kerwick),  Loretto  (near 
Musselburgh),  Scone,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Mel 
rose;  in  Ireland,  Lough  Her^'  (ij.v.),  and  many 

r laces  connected  with  tne  life  or  death  of  the  e«r!v 
rish  saints.  The  ]iil<,'iim  commonly  Ixmnd  himself 
only  by  a  tenusirar)-  vow  (differing  in  this  from  the 
palmer),  whicn  terminated  with  tne  actual  visit  to 
the  place  of  pilgrimage,  or  at  least  with  the  retafn 
home,  and  by  which  he  was  bound  for  the  time  to 
chastity  and  to  certain  other  ascetic  obaervMieea. 
The  eostnme  oonsbted  nf  a  hiaek  or  gray  gabaidtne, 
girt  with  a  cincttire,  from  which  a  shell  and  scrip 
were  suspended,  a  broad  hat,  ornamented  wito 
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Bcallop-shella,  and  a  long  staff.  Many  aimses  amt«e 
out  of  theite  pilgrimages,  the  iwpular  notions  regard- 
ing which  may  he  gathereti — although,  proWhly, 
with  a  dash  oi  caricature — from  Chancers  Canter- 
bury Titlfji,  and  from  Kraamuit'  account  of  the 
pilgrimage  to  Walsinghani  ( i'eregrinatio  religionis 
ergo).  Pilgrimages  have  ^one  much  into  disuse  in 
France  since  the  Revolution.  In  late  yeara,  how- 
ever, pilgrims  have  resort«<l  in  large  numliers,  not 
only  to  tiie  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Fourvicres,  Puy, 
&c.,  hut  also  to  Xm.  Salette,  Faray-le-Monial,  and 
since  1858  to  Lonnlna.  There  were  H|>ecial  pilgrim- 
ages by  English  Catholics  to  Fontigny  ( 1874),  Holy 
Itdand  (1887),  and  lona  (1888).  Knock  (q.v.)  hai» 
become  since  1880  a  resort  of  Irish  Catholics. 
Potittivists  also  visit  the  places  c<mnecte<l  with 
the  lives  of  selecteil  great  men.  Botmres  is  one  of 
the  great  ulaces  of  pilgrimage  for  Hindus  ;  and  the 
Haij  to  Nlecca  is  tiie  goal  of  every  tnie  Moslem's 
auihition.  See  Jusserand's  EiiglUh  Wayfaring 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.  1888). 

Pilgrimase  or  CSrace*  the  name  given  to  a 
rising  of  the  niral  |>oiiulatiun  in  the  counties  of 
Lincfdnshire  and  Yorkshire  in  the  end  of  1536. 
AVhen  the  commissioners  charged  with  the  siippres- 
8i«)n  of  the  minor  monasteries  arrived  in  Lincoln- 
aliire,  reports  were  Nprea<l  aliroa<l  among  the  peo|de 
that  all  the  church  jewels  and  plate  were  to  be 
taken  away,  that  must  of  the  churches  were  to  be 
pulled  <low'n,  that  new  taxes  were  to  l>e  levie<l,  and 
that  the  right«  of  the  commons  were  in  other  ways 
to  be  vexatiously  interfere<l  with.  The  rising  l>«gan 
at  Louth  on  1st  October ;  20,000  men  soon  gathered 
at  Lincoln,  under  the  leadervhip  of  Dr  Mackerel, 
Ablmt  of  Barlings,  a  shoemaker  name«l  Melton, 
t>ett«r  known  as  Captain  Colibler,  and  Nome  of  the 
disjxmsessetl  monks  and  gentry.  But  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  from  the  south,  and  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
drawing  near  from  the  west,  stating  that  what  had 
been  done  was  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
promising  a  free  panlon  to  the  reliels,  cansed  them 
to  disband  and  go  away  home  (Octolter  13).  In 
the  meantime  a  similar  rising  for  precisely  similar 
causes  had  taken  place  in  Yorkshire ;  it  l>egan  on 
9th  (>ctol»er  in  the  Bast  Riding,  the  chief  leailer  in 
the  movement  being  a  lawyer  named  Rol>ert  Aske. 
The  rebels,  40,000  in  nnn>l>er,  took  York  and  Fonte- 
fract,  cai>turing  in  this  last  town  I^)rd  Darcy  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (not  unwilling  to  cap- 
tured ).  The  king  sent  against  them  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  on  the 
reading  of  a  similar  proclamation  to  that  in  Lin- 
colnshire they  disnersed  to  their  homes.  In  the 
following  year  AsVe,  Sir  Roliert  Constable  (who 
had  been  associatetl  with  Aske  in  the  leadership). 
Lord  Hussey  (»us|iecte«l  of  complicity  in  the  Lin- 
colnshire movement).  Mackerel,  and  others,  alsmt 
twenty  in  all,  were  execute*!.  See  (.Jairdner's  Pre- 
face to  Calendttr  of  St/tte  Paper*,  Foreign  and 
Domestic:  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  xi.  (1888). 

PIlKlim  FatlierH,  the  first  English  colony 
which  settled  in  Massachusetts  (q.v.).  The  com- 
I>any,  numliering  one  hundred  men,  women,  and 
chihiren,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  the  Mityfl<nrrr 
on  6th  Sept€ml>er  16'.iO,  iMiiintl  for  the  lianks  of  the 
Hudson  :  but  after  a  long  an»l  stormy  voyage  they 
were  driven  to  the  bleak  and  desolate  sliores  of 
Cape  iloA,  and  finally  landed  on  '21st  Decern Vier. 
Their  settlement  they  calle«l  Plymouth  ;  and  there 
a  noble  monument  has  l>ecn  erecte<l  to  their 
memor)'.  See  chap.  iii.  of  Deverell's /'i/ijmVMj*  «/•</ 
the  Anglican  Church  ( 1887),  and  works  there  cited  ; 
also  (;oo<l win's  Pilgrim  Republic  (Boston,  1888). 

PlUbhltt  a  town  in  the  North -weijt  Provinces 
of  India,  30  miles  NE.  of  Bareilly  by  rail.  Pop. 
( 1881 )  29,721  :  ( 1891 )  33,799. 


Pillar*  a  detached  support  like  a  column ;  but 
its  section  may  l>e  of  any  shape,  whereas  the  column 
is  always  round.  Pillai-s  have  been  used  in  all 
styles  of  architecture,  and  their  fonns  and  orna- 
ments are  usually  amongst  the  niimt  characteristic 
features  of  the  style.  The  (Jreek  and  Roman 
pillars  (or  colunms)  are  the  distinguishing  elenienta 
in  the  various  orders.  In  (Jothic  archit<Tture,  also, 
the  pillars  or  piers  are  of  different  forms  at  the 
various  e|M>chs  of  that  style.  In  the  Norman  peri<Ml 
we  have  plain  massive  pillars,  square,  circular,  and 
octagonal,  fre<|uently  oniamented  with  zigzag  orna- 
ments, spiral  liands,  &c  on  the  surface  (hg.  1). 
As  vaulting  progressed,  the  system  of  breaking 
the  plain  surface  of  the  pier,  and  (filing  to  each 
{tortion  of  the  vaulting  a  separate  little  column  or 
shaft  to  support  it,  was 
introduced.  This  was 
done  either  by  attaching 
shafts  to  the  pillars,  or 
by  cutting  nooKH  in  the 
pillars  and  setting  little 
shafts  in  them,  thus : 
rt,  b,  fig.  2.  In  the  Early 
Pointed  style  a  plain  cir- 
cular or  octagonal  pillar, 
with  a  nnml>er  of  small 
shafts  attache<l  around  it, 
is  a  favourite  arrange- 
ment, thus :  c,  </,  fig. 
2.  In  this  style  the 
attache«l  shafts  are  very 
frequently  l>ande<l  to  the 
main  luHar  at  difTerent 
heights,  an<l  they  are 
sometimes  ma«le  of  a 
finer  material,  such  as 
Purl»eck  marble.  In  the 
Decorateil     style  the 

Iiillar  is  of  a  lozenge 
orm,  and  not  so  much 
ornamented  with  de- 
tached shafts  as  with 
mouldings  ;  plain,  circu- 
lar, or  octagonal  pillars,  however,  are  used  in  this, 
as  in  all  tne  styles.     The  mouldings  and  shafts 


Fig.  1. 
Normsn  Cla«t«r«d  Pillar. 


Fig.  2. 

are  usually  filleted  ;  and  some  of  the  mouldings  run 
up  into  tlie  arch  without  any  cap.  In  Perpen- 
dicular the  same  idea  is  further  carried  out ;  the 
mouldings  )>ecotne  thinner,  and  are  more  fre- 
quently run  up  into  the  arch  without  caps.  See 
Flamboyant. 

Plllar*8aint^  an  English  rendering  of  the 
(ireek  »tylttai,  the  name  of  a  class  of  hermit- 
ascetics,  chielly  Syrian,  who  crucifie<l  the  flesh  by 
living  on  the  summit  of  pillars  in  the  oi>en  air. 
The  most  noteil  was  Simeon  called  Stylites  (q.v.). 
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Plllaa«  a  Pnimian  town  and  fortren  of  the 
tbinl  nnk  on  a  spit  ni  \mA  »t  tba  entrance  of  the 
FrlneheA  Bsff,  SO  mUa  W.  of  KtinigHberg  by  rail. 

Pop.  3434. 

PillDitS«  the  ordinary  suninier  rpnidenoe  of  the 
royal  family  of  Saxony,  in  a  l>eautiful  Hituation  on 
the  £lb«,  ft  ntUea  SE.  of  Dresden.  The  palace 
embraces  three  main  bmlding*  or  'cast lew,'  and  is 
Hiirroiinded  with  Iteautiful  parks  and  gardens. 
Here,  in  Au^t  1791.  the  Declaratmn  of  Pillnitz 
was  framed,  according  to  wliich  Austria  and 
Prussia  agreed  to  take  common  action  on  behalf 
of  tlie  royal  family  «l  Fmnoa  aflaiiiit  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Pllioryi  an  engine  for  the  jtublic  paniahment 
of  criniiniili^.  disused  in  Britain  since  1837,  but 
previous  u>  that  time  commonly  employed,  as  it 
al<»o  was  in  France  and  Ci  iMuiny.  Ii  c<)ii-.i.-tc>l  n{  a 
»t<»ut  plank  like  ii  si^'ril«iiii<l  mi  the  top  of 

a  jK>le,  till'  |"ilt'  Ih'iii^;  ^^ui'infrtol  on  a  woo«len 
platform  elevated  above  the  ground.  Above,  and 
parallel  to  this  plank,  another  «>f  like  dimensions 
was  placed  in  a  similar  position  with  respect 
to  the  pole,  and  fixed  to  tne  former  by  a  hinge, 
being  tbna  capable  of  boing  nioired  apwaidi  from 
it,  or  cloMd  upon  it,  when  wammay.  A  large 
circular  hole  was  cut,  with  its  centre  in  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  two  planks,  and  two  correspimding 
boles  of  snjalltT  wito  forinwl,  fme  on  cacli  >iili' 
tif  it ;  the  lar^'f  hi>\>-  \\  ii>  for  leceiving  the  nec-k,  and 
iln'  two  Hiimlli'i  il  iUt?».  NN'hen  a  criminal  was 
to  be  placed  ia  the  pillinA  lie  was  made  to  mount 
luid  stand  uuon  the  platform  ;  the  upper  of  the 
two  hinged  planks  was  raisotl  to  allow  the  culprit's 
neck  and  wrists  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper 
graowB,  and  then  brought  down  into  ita  pUice, 
and  fastened  by  a  padlock,  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  pillory  Mema  to  have  existed  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  in  the  form  of  the  strttrh  nerk  (an 
instrnnit'tit  \<\  wliicli  tin'  ii«'<  k  only  wjus  contiiii'd), 
jitid  w!i.s  ori;,'iiKill y  iril('iiili-<l.  (icrovfliiit;  to  the 
•StJitiUoof  tin'  I'illiiry  '  I .')!  Hen.  111.  rhap.  til,  for 
peisoijfj  guilty  ot  foiotalliii;:  ami  M'V'ratiii;^,  using 
deceitful  weights  ainl  nn-iL'^iirrs,  in-rjui>,  i*i;c.  its 
use  waa  exclusively  cimtine«l  to  this  class  of 
oflTenderft  till  lfi37,  when  restrictions  were  put  upon 
the  prew«,  and  >UI  who  printetl  liooks  without  a 
license  were  put  in  the  pillory.  From  this  time  it 
Ijecame  the  tavoorito  mode  of  piioi«hui|f  libellers 
against  the  government,  and  many  «nment  men 
were  acconiingly  from  this  time  |>illoried,  among 
them  Leifrliton.  Lilburn  and  Warton  the  printers, 
I'lyiitK'.  Dr  lia-t\si<k,  ami  J>iuiiel  I)ef<te.  These 
suliereia  vvt;ii.'  }H>ptilar  favmiritc-i,  and  the  <»nc«>urage- 
ment,  aplilRU.se,  and  HViii](.illiy  of  tin;  cmwrl  anniini 
converteil  the  intvnde<1  puniHhnieni  into  a  triumph  ; 
but  such  men  as  Titus  Gates,  and  the  clo^s  of 
oHeoderv  inclading  |>prjMr»-nt,  swindlets,  poly- 
gtimistai,  &e.,  who  were  ulijL'cis  of  popnlar  hatred 
lind  diaglMt.  were  pelted  with  rotten  egga,  garbace, 
innd,  Hinnetimes  even  with  more  dangenma  minifes. 
In  1797  the  preacher  Thonuifl  Evanw  wa.-^  pilloried 
for  singing  a  seditions  Welsh  song :  so  too,  in 
May  jsl  J  was  Katon,  the  publisher  of  Pained  A<i<- 
u)  llciisoii  :  and  in  1814  the  celebrated  iiavul  \ivxn 
IjOrd  ('orliiaiic,  aft>M  waiils  K.ii  l  of  I  hiiitlonald,  was 
scntencfHl  to  stnnd  an  hour  in  titc  pillory,  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  govcniinnit  diil  n<»t  dare 
to  cany  the  sentence  into  efle<>t.  Tiie  pnnislitnent 
WM  nbolkhed  for  all  ofTences  save  (leijory  in  1815 ; 
and  the  perjoier  Peter  James  Bonnr  waa  the  last 
to  stand  tn  uie  London  pillory,  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  one  hoar,  on  22d  June  18.*%).  In  France  the 
pillory  was  anciently  called  pilori  (a  w«inl  of 
unktio«ii  origin),  atni  in  n-ivnt  times  <nri-nn, 
from  the  iron  collar  by  which  the  criminars  neck 
waa  attached  to  tkA  poat;  and  even  eo  late  1840 


a  woman  who  had  poisoned  her  husband  was  at 
least  senteneed  to  toe  pilloiy  at  Xolla  aa  part  of 
her  punifllnnent. 

See  Douod's  niuatration*  uf  Skaketptare,  GriiBtb't 
Chronutt$  of  IfevyaU,  Andrews'  PunUknunU  in  tkr 
Olden  Time;  snd  Jewitt  in  the  Rttiqtuu^  far  Apiil 
IHCl.    Sec  kUo  Jouos,  Cano,  and  Stocks. 

Ptlla  are  the  most  generally  convenient  and 
popular  of  all  forms  of  medicine.  They  are  formed 
from  maioee  of  a  oonsiBteDoe  aaAdent  to  {»«serve 
the  gtofanlar  shape,  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  !>« 
of  too  difficult  solution  in  the  stomach  and  intes 
tines.  This  fonn  i-  o>|«Hially  .suitnble  for  (  1  )  all 
remedies  which  o|>«  rat<»  in  Hiiiall  iloses,  at>  iitetallic 
salts;  ('2  I  iln».«<  whirli  an;  dosiKii'd  to  act  slowly 
and  gratiuaily,  an  certain  alterative^:  (3)  those 
which  are  too  readily  solubk-  wln  n  exhibited  in 
other  fornix  :  <4)  sulistaoces  wiiose  ofieration  it  is 
desirable  to  n-tard  until  they  have  reached  the 
lower  intestines,  as  in  certain  pills  for  habitaal 
coetiveuess ;  (5)  Itodiee  whose  spmilic  gravitiea  an 
too  inconsiderable  to  allow  their  anapenaimi  in 
aqueous  vehicles ;  and  (6)  fetid  snfwtaneea:  wMIe 
it  is  unsuitable  for  ( 1 )  medicines  which  require 
to  Iw  given  in  large  doses;  (2)  deliquescent 
Halt.'*;  (3)  tlnid  or  t^enii  fluid  sub*tance^,  ^uch 
as  oik,  baisaum,  «kf. ,  wliicli  refjnire  a  very  large 
proportion  of  some  dry  powder  to  render  tliem 
sufficiently  tenacious  io  form  inttt  n  inaK.s ;  {4) 
sulmtanccM  so  insoluble  that  when  exhilnted  in 
solid  fonn  they  peas  tiitoiu|h  the  intestinal  canal 
analt«i«d,  eikttact  of  logwood.  Many  sub- 
•tanees,  aneh  ventahle  extiMla,  maj  be  at 
once  formed  into  ptlu  without  any  addition ;  but 
most  substances  require  the  addition  of  a  material 
termed  an  excipient  for  converting  it  into  a  pill- 
mass.  The  e\(ipii'ntt<  in  most  common  use  are 
bread  cniml>?«,  liaid  xoaji,  extract  of  liqnoriee,  mnci- 
la;;f,  ^ylllp,  Ireaele,  honey,  castoi-oil,  and  i(ni.»cr\ e 
of  rosiw.  From  the  pmperty  of  preserv  ing  pilis  f<ir 
a  long  time  in  a  projterly  soft  state  tbe  most  valu- 
able excipient  is  the  conserve  of  red  rot«s ;  and, 
perhajiH,  next  to  it  treacle  is  tbe  moat  valuable 
excipient,  as  it  does  not  nndeigo  any  change  by 
time,  but  maintains  a  pro{)er  consistence,  and  pre- 
serves the  properties  of  vegetable  powdeix  unim- 
paired for  years.  It  is  common  to  place  i>ills  in 
S4»nii-  iiru-  poN^der  to  prf\cnt  them  from  aoliering 
ti<»  e.icli  olhiT,  ami  to  com-eal  tln-ir  tf4--te.  For  tllW 
]iuri>o^e  liijimrii-e  powdi-r.  wheat  tlonr,  stareli.  and 
luajiiiei^ia  arr  ^Tiierally  usrd  in  hritatn.  and  lyco- 
po<hum  on  tin-  Continent.  Pills  retain  their  mois- 
ture and  activity  far  longer  in  small  liottles  than 
in  the  ordinary-  (xistelxtard  Itoxes.  The  ordimin' 
weight  of  a  pill  is  five  grains ;  if  it  much  exceeds 
that  weight  it  is  too  bulky  to  swallow  conveiiientty 
if  eonsistiQg  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  vaiy  eiiBii< 
mon  to  meet  with  t>atient«  who  express  their  in> 
ability  t<)  take  this  form  <if  meilicine.  If,  however, 
they  practise  with  a  Miiiill  globular  mass  towanls 
"  hii-li  t!n'\  feel  no  repugnance,  a*'  a  ptdlet  of  hread 
ur  a  currant,  placing  it  on  tbe  back  of  the  tongue 
an<i  gulping  it  down  with  water,  tfaqr  will  aoott  get 
over  the  dimcultv. 

To  many  people  tbe  taste  of  pills  is  a  great  deter- 
rent, and  various  methods  of  coating  tlie  pills  are 
resortal  to  for  their  benefit.  Formerly  coating  wiili 
gokl  or  silver  leaf  or  with  a  Uttle  tolu  ream  dis- 
solved in  ehlorofonn  were  tbe  only  methods ;  hnt 
more  rtn-enlly  gelatine  coateil,  sugar-coated,  and 
pearl  coateil  pills  have  Iteen  prepared  in  vast  qnan- 
tities  anil  lia\e  lM'<i>me  very  popular.  Tlior*'  is, 
however,  alw.iv-^  a  ri^k  of  tlie  deteriorftti^ii  of 
such  pill-,  owiii^'  to  (he  Icn^'tli  of  time  \\  liicli  iliey 
may  be  kept  before  being  soldi  See  also  (jCACK 
DOCTOBS. 

Pll«carptaMt  8eeJAM«AXDi. 
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Pilot  is  a  perran  specially  deputed  to  take 
charge  of  a  ship  while  piitrriing  thnmgh  a  pMrtjettlar 
sea,  reach,  or  <laii|i^roiui  etmniiel,  or  from  or  into 

a  port.  Piloti  are  of  three  claasee — ( 1 )  those 
licen.Hetl  to  act  in  ilistrictj*  where  the  pilotafre  is 
compulsory  :  (2)  iIkim-  lii  oiiHwl  to  act  w  lu  ic  iho 

6ilotaue  is  nut  cuniiiuNnrv  ;  (3)  uiilicensfd  i>ili>ts. 
>ritiMh  pilots  iui-  liccnsfil  liy  the  Trinity  1iuiim-s 
of  London,  Hull,  Newciutle-oii-T^ne,  and  Loitli, 
and  bv  Pilotage  Coniniisaioneta  m  other  porln. 
The  liritiab  pilotage  laws  were  consolidated  by 
6  Gea  IV.  ctiap.  125  and  in  1853,  but  extensive 
duuunB  wtra  mads  the  Mercbaot  jUitoping  Act 
of  1865,  put  v.,  and  minor  dinngM  tn  18o2.  1872, 
1874,  and  1889.  By  the  ln«t  of  thcw  act*  the 
monopoly  of  eniploynient  I'liiinieil  by  liccnstHl  pilot^t 
ha>  iMfii  Mtrengthenetl.  TIm'  stmle  of  |>ilotagc  fees 
|»aid  by  tin-  sliiji  (1«>ik'iii1s  ii[i('n  the  diHtunct^  piloted 
and  tlif  dmnf^ht  cif  \s  :itt  r.    Tin'  fcrs  ('urned 

are  stjiuetinies  rutaiMcd  )iy  tlie  pilot  earning  tlieui, 
lesM  deductions  for  edllei  tinn,  Kuperaunuatiou,  sick, 
or  widows'  funds,  and  sometimes  they  are  thrown 
into  a  joint  !<tock. 

In  toe  Unitetl  States  the  aeveral  states  make 
their  own  pilotage  laws,  which  generally  provide 
for  the  apu)intment  of  coniniissioners  with  power 
to  make  ali  needful  rules  and  regulations. 

A  British  pilot  leu  it  i{iuht  lia\t'  cuii^picnously 
]viiinteil  upon  it  it«  nuiiiln'r,  nwncr  h  iiHiue,  aiul  the 
port  to  which  it  l>el()n;,'M.  ;uiil  must  show  ii  large 
Hug  of  two  horizontal  striut;?*,  tlic  uji|>er  white  and 
the  lower  red.  At  niglit  a  pilot  vemel  on  its 
station  shows  a  white  light,  and  in  addition  shows 


a  flare  at  infewvab  not  exceeding  fifteen  minates. 
Shipmasteis  or  na 
pilots  for  their  own 


are 


ceetiing  niteen  nunaies. 
often  lioensed  to  act  as 


By  British  Jaw  no  owner  or  master  of  any  ship  is 
answerable  to  any  person  whatever  for  any  loss  or 

damage  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  any  r|ualitit'<l  — 
i.c.  liet-nsod — pilot  a*Ming  in  charge  of  such  siiip, 
within  any  di^ttii  t  when'  the  employment  of  such 
pilot  IN  coiiijiiilsory  by  law,  but  this  law  is  not 
mtcniational  nor  univi>r>«il.  In  general,  foreign 
nations  are  more  stringent  than  Britain  in  ex- 
dnding  aliens  from  their  pilotage  services  for  mili- 
tary reasons. 

Pilot-fish  {Xtnteratet  ductor),  a  well-known 

fish  which  accompanies  sharks  and  follows  ships. 
It  usually  keei^  to  the  open  seit,  ami  is  very  widely 
diHtrihultii  in  troideul  ana  temperate  regions.  From 
the  Aletliterrane^m  it  sometimes  follows  ships  to 


( JTaagrslii  rfiwior). 


British  coastx.  Tn  len^h  it  is  aboot  a  foot,  in 
shape  like  a  mackerel,  in  colour  vatiahtet  though 

S'ucrally  grayish  blue  with  five  transverse  dark 
ae  bands.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  represented  1^ 
a  few  spines.  Its  zool<^cal  position  is  heside  the 
hone-maekaida  in  the  umily  (V^^ffr*"*^ 

ll^uiT  wonderfat  stories  are  told  attont  the  pilot- 
fiah.  wliich  seems  to  be  the  Pui/ipilm  of  the 
aoeients.  It  is  said  to  guide  the  sliark  to  its 
prey — nay,  more,  to  jliow  sailors  their  doind 
coarse.  It  eertainly  is  a  very  frequent  coinpiuiion 
of  the  abark,  eepedaUy  if  that  luh  he  awinming 


alone,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  aaaottetioii  is 
doubtfoL  The  ptl^filhjNobably  follows  the  shark 
as  it  follows  a  ship  for  the  sake  of  scraps  of  food, 
and  pailia]>s  eats  the  parasitic  cruNtaceHii.-",  &c., 
with  which  the  skin  of  the  shark  U  often  infested. 
.Monsiver.  compiinionship  witii  tlie  1 1 .irk  pcobably 
proie<  ts  the  pilol-lish  from  its  enemies. 

Piloty,  Kabl  VOM,  head  of  the  new  Monidi 
school  of  nainten.  waa  bom  in  that  city  on  1st 
Octoher  lias.  studied  at  ita  academv,  and  sat  at 

the  feet  of  Schnorr  and  Schom  an«f  the  mtMiern 
French  and  Belgian  masters  of  colour.  In  Ih.')*) 
he  was  a])poitii«<l  ].iofes*or  of  Painting  at  the 
Munich  Acadi-iny.  iiml  in  IH74  succee<le<l  Kaulbach 
a«  director  of  tlie  same.  He  died  in  his  native 
city  on  21st  Julv  \HM.  All  his  l>e8t  pictures  Indong 
to  the  class  of  historical  genre ;  several  of  them 
adorn  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  art  built  by  the 
Bavarian  kings  at  their  capital,  iu«  the  Maximil* 
ianenm  and  the  New  Finakothek.  Pikity  waa  a 
proneoneed  realist ;  he  strove  to  reprodaee  natme 
exactly,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  but  did  not 
steer  clear  of  the  dangers  that  beset  'the  endeavour 
to  carry  out  tlie.se  i>rinciples  to  their  nm^t  i  i^:orouH 
conclusions.  He  distorts  the  relative  importance 
of  r-sciitials  and  sulM)rdinate  details,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  skill  as  a  portniitist,  his  pictures  freijuently 
have  a  theatrical  air.  His  drawing  was  strictly 
objective  ;  but  he  allowed  his  {lersonal  tastes  all 
the  more  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  in 
the  employment  of  colour.  Most  of  lua  pictures 
have  melancholy  subjects  and  a  pathetia  effcet  or 
sad  hackgronnif:  amongst  the  l*est  of  them  may 
be  quoted  *  Seni  heside  the  Bo«ly  of  Wallenstein,' 
•Nero  amid  the  Kuins  of  Uotnc,'  '  Wiilli  ristfln's 
March  upon  Eger,'  HJalilei  in  I'ri.son,'  '  Colunibus,' 
*  Death  of  Ca-far,'  '  Announcement  of  the  Sentence 
of  Death  t«  Mary  Stuart,"  'Tliusnelda  in  the 
Triumph  of  (iermaincu.H,'  mid  •  Death  of  .\le.\ander 
the  (ireat.'  l*iloty  was  an  excellent  teacher,  his 
principal  endeavour  being  to  develoji  the  individual 

Knius  of  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  were  Makart, 
ifregger,  Lenbach,  Max,  Dietz,  and  others.  See 
the  AH  Jottmal  for  1U0;  Mrs  Howitt- Watts' 
Art  Hudent  in  Munieh  (8d  ed.  1879):  and  RoMO- 
berg,  Die  Mmirhi'iirr  .^/ri/CT*«eA«fe  (1887). 
Pilpay.    See  BiIiI'AI. 

PilKen«  the  second  town  of  Bohemia,  situated 
in  a  lerUle  and  beantifol  vallqr.  97  miles  by  mil 
SW.  of  Praam.  There  are  nnmeroas  active  in- 
dustries, producing  building  materials,  machinery, 
metal-work,  porcelain,  spirits,  liijueurs,  leather, 
&c.  In  the  neighlMiiirhooil  are  mines  of  iron,  alum, 
vitriol,  coal,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hut  tiie  town  is 
most  widely  known  from  giving  its  name  to  the 
most  approved  kind  of  Bohemian  beer,  which  is 
brewed  to  the  extent  of  9  million  gallons  a  year, 
and  ( whether  made  there  or  .elsewhere )  is  now 
largely  imported  into  Britain.  The  town  was 
stormed  by  Zizka  in  the  Uiueite  war  and  hy  Coont 
Mansfeld  in  the  Thirty  Yeats*  War  <1618);  it  waa 
Wallenstein'sheadqaarteiaial6S3-M.  FMh(I8W) 
38,883;  (1890)  90,egS. 

PinientO«  also  called  .Al.usi'lCE  or  .lAM,\rr.\ 
PePPKK,  a  well-known  spice,  the  dried  frnit  of 
Euifenia  Piintutu,  a  small  NVest  Indian  tree  chielly 
confined  to  Jamaica,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  20  or  SO  feet,  and  has  oblong  or  oval  leaves 
about  4  inches  lone,  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  nnnieroas  axiluuy  and  terminal  tncbotom- 
ous  panicles  of  wUte  flowwai  foUowid  fay  anall 
dark  purple  berries.  Tlie  pmento-tree  is  cnM- 
vated  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It 
is  a  very  In-autiful  tree,  with  straight  white  trunk 
and  tnucli  branchiii;,'  he.ul  ;  ul'Mut  the  month  of 
:  April  it  is  covered  with  an  exuberance  of  flowers, 
I  which  diAue  a  rich  aromatle  odoor.  The  kavea 
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and  hark  partakf!  of  tlie  aromatic  jirnjicrty  for 
which  tlie  fruit  in  valued.  The  fruit,  wlif  ii  njK:,  is 
filled  with  a  sweet  pulp,  and  the  aiumatic  property 
which  so  strongly  cnaracteriaeB  it  in  an  uunpe  atate 
ha*  in  a  great  iiiea«ure  disappeared.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  berries*  fcbeiefom,  tokea  place  as  soon 
they  have  iwelied  their  fnll  lAtt,  which  is  about 
that  of  pepperaoiiw.  Tboy  ai«  gathered  Iw  the 
hand,  and  dried  in  the  mn  on  terraced  floors, 
durin;,'  >  r. >       great  care  is  taken,  hy  turn- 

ing' ami  « iiiiiiisviii;^',  to  prevent  them  from  bt-ing 
injiinMl  l.y  mob'turo.  Tlipir  colour  changes  in  drj-- 
in;-'  from  green  to  ro<iilii»ii  lirown.  When  dry  they 
ail'  ]iaekea  in  ba^^^  for  tlic  market.  Some  planters 
kiln-dry  them.  The  name  Allspice  was  given  to 
pimento  from  a  soppoied  iwemblaaoe  in  flavour 
to  a  mixtare  of  omnamoii,  tratm^,  and  clovm. 
Pimento  is  mnoh  employed  in  cookery,  and  in  &\m 
used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative  and  etiinolant  to 
prevent  the  griping  nf  jmrgatives,  and  to  disguise 
the  taste  ol  iiaiisecms  tinif,'N.  It  depends  for  ito 
proj>erties  cliielly  on  a  \ olatile  oil.  Oil  of  Pimento, 
w  Inch  is  ohtaiueil  from  it  l>y  distillation  with  water, 
arul  is  sometimes  used  to  relieve  toothache.  The 
leaves  are  use<l  for  taiiniiif;,  aii<i  a  lar^:e  trade  i.s 
carried  on  in  yonng  shouts  of  the  tree.  I'^ruin 
to  4000  buntnes(500  to  800  in  each  bundle)  are 
shipped  annually  from  Jamaiea  for  atidu  for 
umtirellas.  The  crop  of  pimento  in  Jamaiea,  which 
alone  fumiahee  the  apioe  to  joommeree,  rariea.  In 
1888  it  was  e9.SSB  ««t»  and  in  1889,  40,179  ewt. 
The  average  receipta  «f  tlw  apioe  in  England  are 
about  4.000,000  lb. 

Pimpernel  {AuagnUis),  a  genns  of  plants  of 
the  ualural  order  Priamlacea>,  having  a  wheel- 
shapetl  corolla,  and  the  capsule  opening  by  division 
rouiid  the  middle.  The  species  are  degant  little 
annoal  and  jwrenniul  plants,  natlTei  chiefly  of 
tempeti^  dimatea.  The  flovem  are  not  large, 
hnt  vwy  heautifiiL  The  floaiiet  Pimpernel  {A. 
arvenait)  is  a  common  plant  in  Britain,  occurring  as 
a  weed  in  fields  and  ganlens ;  it  is  common  also  in 
most  parts  of  £iiroi»e  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia. 
The  nower>4  are  of  a  line  scarlet  cidour,  with  a 
jiur^)le  circle  at  the  eye.  There  is  a  cuiiimon  Is'lief 
in  Ln'dantI,  uieutioned  hy  L>ord  }>acnn,  (hat  when 
(his  plant  opens  it«  flowers  in  the  morning  a  line 
day  ma,)-  he  expected;  and  they  certainly  close 
veiy  readily  on  the  avproadi  of  rain ;  hence  the 
pmialar  name*  it  hears  (n  some  places— Poor  Man's 
weather-glan  and  Shepherd's  Barometer.  They 
naoally  open  aboot  eii^t  in  the  morning,  and  close 
about  noon.  The  Bine  Pimpernel  (A.  cterulea)  is 
far  less  common  in  Rritain,  but  very  abundant 
iu  some  part*  of  Eun)pe.  The  Bog  Pimpernel 
(A.  tenella),  frequent  in  bogs  in  Kn^.'lan<l,  hut  rare 
in  Scotland,  is  an  exquisitely  heautifnl  idaiit. 
Several  specie:*  are  cultivated  in  tlower->;arderir- 
Acrid  properties  prevail  in  this  genus,  Mn<i  A. 
arvensia  has  been  uso<l  medicinally  in  epilepsy, 
dropsy,  and  mania.  The  name  Water  Pimpernel 
is  given  to  Samoltu  wlemndi,  also  calletl  Brook- 
vnedt  another  Britiah  plant  of  the  same  order,  with 
taoemes  of  small  wliite  flowers,  growing  in  wateiy 
gravelly  places.  It  is  su|>posed  to  l>e  the  Samoliis 
which  rliny  says  the  Drmus  gathere<l  fasting,  with 
the  left  hand,  and  without  looking  at  it,  ascribing' 
to  it  nia^ficsl  virtues  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
diseases  in  cattle.  Its  geo^'raphis  diattibntion 
extends  over  almost  all  the  world. 

Ptapleg.   See  PAFITLn,  ACNK,  Ptotoubb. 

Pin.  See  Pins. 

Pina  Cloth,  »■  heautiful  fabric  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  ap]ile  plaat.  See 
FtORni  S  SL'BSTAMCES,  BaOMELlACEiK. 

PInehkeck  is  an  alloy  of  sine  and  copper,  in 
which  the  proportiooe  sUgbtly  diflbr  from  those  of 


ordinary  brass,  which  has  2  parte  of  copiH>r  to  1  of 
zinc;  but  4  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter  con- 
stitnt«  pinchheck,  which  has  a  reddislt  yellii« 
colour,  and  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  19tii 
century  much  emplo\ed  in  making  watch-case^ 
and  other  small  articles  in  imitation  of  gold.  It 
was  named  after  it»<  inventor,  Chri8t<ipher  Pinch- 
beck, a  London  dockmaker,  who  died  in  1732. 
The  term  ia  now  hot  little  nsel 

Ftnckney*  Charles  Cotesworth,  an  Ameri 
ran  MAtetitnan,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  2i)Ui  February  1746,  was  sent  to  England 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  raad  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
studied  for  a  while  at  the  military  academy  in 
Caen.  He  afterwards  settled  as  a  barrister  at 
Charleston.  He  v>'iv*  Washington's  aide-de-camp 
at  the  battles  of  Urandywine  and  (ierniantown, 
u[i  i  ;ift<"rwanls,  iv*  colonel,  wi Nuieh  active 
service,  until  ITHt),  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  surrender  of  ( ■hark>#.l^l^,  and  detained  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  A  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  frametl  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  ( 1787K  he  introduced  the  clause  forbidding 
reliciouB  testa  as  a  qualification  for  otiioe.  He 
decUned  the  seeretiuyihlip  oi  war  in  17M»  and  of 
state  in  1795  :  in  1788  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
France,  hut  the  Directory  refus*?<l  to  receive  him, 
and  he  had  to  quit  the  country.  It  wa.*  while  on 
this  mission  that,  when  it  was  intimated  that  |>ea<?e 
might  be  granted  in  return  for  a  money  naynn-nt. 
lit!  ma4le  tho  reply,  '  Millii  ii--  (mi  defence,  hut  iv>\  a 
cent  for  tribute.'  In  iwut)  s  he  was  thrice  an 
unsuooessful  Fe^leralist  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency.   He  died  16th  August  1«23. 

Pfndar  (Gr.  Pindnroa),  the  chief  lyric  jm^-I  of 
(Jreece.  was  bom  alwiul  522  B.C.  of  Theban  faniil> 
at  Cynoscephalie,  near  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Bu»tia,  a  dutrict  in  which  music  and  poetry  were 
widely  cultivated.  His  family,  the  .,tgeid;e,  was 
an  old  and  illustrious  one,  ufteu  mentioned  in  the 
heroic  legends.  Uts  fotber  or  his  nnele  was  aflute- 

E layer,  mm  Phidar  inherited  the  mndeal  talent  of 
is  family.  He  made  music  and  |>oetr}'  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Lasns, 
a  well-known  musician  and  poet,  at  Athens. 
'I'hough  Thetves  was  the  bitter  foe  of  that  citv, 
rinilar  often  sjieaks  of  Athens  with  io>e  and 
veneration.  But  Pindar  i»eeut»,  m  a  poet,  to  have 
been  influenced  far  more  deeply  by  Connna  and 
Myrtis,  two  ptH'tcsses  then  famous,  with  whom  he 
competed  for  the  pri^  at  pobUo  contests.  Corinna 
five  times  gainetl  tlie  victory  over  hint.  She  aansted 
the  young  poet  with  her  adviee,  jndicioiHljr  as  it 
woufd  seem.  It  vs  said  tlmt  slie  urged 'him  to 
introduce  mythical  subjects  into  his  ^K>ems,  and 
tl  I'll,  when  he  had  composed  an  isle  introducing 
aimoet  the  whole  Theban  nivthtdi^'y  in  the  finil 
six  verses,  she  smiled  and  said  ;  '  We  ouj^ht  to  sow 
with  the  band,  and  not  with  the  whole  t>Hck.'  Hf 
commenced  his  career  as  a  composer  of  choral  oile* 
for  special  occasions  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
with  a  song  of  victor}'  whidi  Stfl]  remains  {Pyth.  X.. 
eompoaed  m  502).  He  soon  reached  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession,  and  composed  odes  for 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  Greek  worid.  He  was 
emploved  by  tne  Sidlian  mlers,  Hiero  nf  Syracuse 
and  Tliero  of  A;.'n';;entuiM,  hy  Arccsilaus  of  Cj-rene 
and  .Aiiiyntiis  ol  Macedon,  as  wfU  jis  hy  the  free 
cities  of  (irewe.  Wherever  he  went,  lit*  was 
honoured  and  loved  for  liL»  uwu  sake  as  w  ell  jy*  for 
his  art.  States  vieil  with  one  another  in  doing  him 
honour ;  great  cities  like  Athens  created  him  their 

Imblic  guest.  Though  a  freqnanter  of  ^rincrly 
louses  and  king's  palaces,  he  nevar  lost  hia  iude- 
pendenee.  In  his  poems  he  givea  adviee  and 
repr(M>f  as  well  as  praise  to  his  patrons.    He  wvns 
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tlie  gnat  Hiern  to  avoid  flattHCTR,  and  eaatkiu 
Amrilans  of  Cyrene  against  andite  Mivterity.  He 
rerided  foar  yeant  at  the  court  nf  Hiero.  He  died 
aboat  the  age  of  eighty  in  443  k.c.    Two  con- 

fQerors— Padsanias,  king  of  Sparta  (hiritig  tho 
'eIo])onneHian  war,  and  later  Alexander  the  Great, 
wilt)  left  no  other  ■Iwt^'lliiig  in  Thebfli  itandiBg— 
!«t>ared  the  houne  of  Pindar. 

Pindar  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  Salamia 
and  Thermopyhe  were  fonght^  when  Greek  energy* 
•Dd  enterprise  were  at  war  highest,  and  Greek 
poetiy  and  philoMphy  were  opemns  into  their 
riehwt  biimom.  Bot  his  poetry  belongs  to  the 
old  mttier  than  the  new  period  of  literatnie.  In 
spite  <^  bis  admiration  for  Athens,  which  be  calls 
'  tlie  pillar  of  (Ireece,'  the  f«|)irit  of  Athens  ili'l 
not  lay  hold  of  liitn.  Inteliectnally,  lie  staiidx 
nearer  to  the  uie  of  Homer  than  to  that  of  Iu.h 
cont€nnK)rarv  .Bschyltis.  Finilars*  lan>;iia^je  i« 
Epic,  tingeJ  with  Doric.  He  wrote  an  inunenfto 
nunil)«r  of  poems,  including  hynin«  to  the  go«l«, 
pipan.s,  (iitliyranilie,  odea  for  proceseionn  {prosodia ), 
mimic  danang  songs  {hyporehmmtaU  cwral  songs 
of  maidens  {parthmeta),  oonvivial  aonip  {tkoUa), 
dirgefl  {thrmoi),  and  odes  in  praiae  of  prinoea 
{enromia).  Of  all  these  poems  we  posnesii  frag- 
ments only,  often  very  Iteautiful,  l)iit  ni-,  Kpinil'id 
or  Triinii|>hal  Ode«  have  come  down  to  u«  entire. 
They  are  divided  into  four  ImmjIc!*,  celebrat- 
ing the  victories  won  reHi«<»tively  in  the 
Olyinjiian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 
The  special  occasion  for  wliicli  ihew  odea  were 
eompoeed  explains  their  character.  A  violory 
won  either  in  the  chariot-iaee,  for  proweai  in 
wrestling  or  other  exereisea»  or  far  akill  in  Brasio 
waa  beU  to  ooofer  honour  not  only  on  tha 
winnar  and  hia  family,  bat  aho  on  Mi  city, 
and  reedve<l  a  solemn  celebration.  It  began 
with  a  proccfwion  to  the  letnule,  where  sacrifice 
wji.-'  onVrcd,  fnllnwt'd  liy  a  iMinquet,  and  ccm- 
cladiiifi  with  a  l>oisterous  revel  (comua).  Thus 
the  festival  waw  partly  religious,  partly  convivial 
and  ioyous.  For  the  occa.>«ion  an  ode  wan  com- 
ptjtiea,  and  waa  snng  by  a  chorun  either  during  the 
pmceMion  or,  more  frequently,  at  the  conms.  An 
intenaa  enthusiasm  for  athletie  sports  was  one  of 
Uie  moat  diatwetive  featoraa  of  ttie  Qieak,  aa  of 
the  Enidiah  aattoBal  ehaneter.  The  petfomanoe 
of  a  mnmplial  ode  by  a  trained  choma  to  the 
Qiasie  of  lyre  and  flute,  amid  an  enthusiastic  con- 
course of  the  vietor'a  townsmen,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  (Jreek  civic  life. 
Pindar  treats  the  victory  not  lis  a  mere  incident, 
but  a«  connected  with  the  victor's  whole  life  and 
history.  He  loves  to  dwell  on  the  moral  side  of  it, 
not  merely  on  the  bodily  prowettK  wliich  gained  it, 
but  on  the  temperance,  love  to  |iarenta,  or  piety 
wliich  aecared  the  teroar  of  the  gods  who  granted 
aoeeeaa.  And  this  ia  to  him  no  mere  poetic  action, 
for  he  lias  ^e  sincereat  faith  in  the  divine  super- 
intendence. But  it  is  too  much  to  say,  as  Paley 
«li>e8  (Trans.  Pref.  p.  viii.),  that  Pindar  hIiows 
'  nnr|ue«tioning  crwlulity  in  the  wildest  legends.' 
«  'f  myths  n^lating  things  unworthy  of  the  gods  he 
■says  with  eiiipha-His  :  '  I  cannot  think  this  wav  of 
divine  bein^rs  !'  ul^  di  the  myth  of  Pt'lopw.  ()}.  i., 
and  another  regarding  Hercules,  01.  ix.).  Tlii'i>lan 
of  his  po<'tr>'  ia  intricate,  and  the  connection  oi  the 
different  ]mrts  ia  often  vtKV  hard  to  see.  i*indar 
tak>  >  up  variona  traina  of  thoneht,  either  relating 
to  the  victor,  hia  aaoeatora,  the  niatory  of  hia  city, 
or  ebe  menu  refleetion ;  he  breaks  off  each  of  these 
before  the  application  is  seen,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  l>oem  that  lit'  w  eav«*  the  dilFerent  threails 

»fether  and  explains  the  allusions.    Tlnis,  says 
ISller,  '  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kc[it  on  the 
sti-ftcli   throu;^liout  the  entire  ode."    I'ln"  ;^'reat  j 
merit  of  Pindar's  uoetiy  ia  ita  vividness  and  pictur-  i 
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aoqiie  powar.  Men  oven  in  aingle  ^theta,  aa  when 
he  calu  the  raoantaia*maas  or  Etna,  orertowering 

all  heighti)  in  the  inland,  'the  forehead  of  fertile 
Sicily.'  It  is  this  vigour  and  vividness  which 
Hu^'ypst  Mrs  Rrownini^'s  picture  of  '  hold,  electric 
I'indar  .  .  .  with  race  dii>t  on  his  cliceks,'  and 
eyes  that  seem  to  sec  'tin-  charim  ronmlinK  its 
last  goal.'  The  descriotion  of  the  happy  lot  of  the 
good  after  the  final  juugment  in  the  Iidands  of  the 
lilessed  {01.  ii.),  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts 
( Pyth.  iv. ),  and  tlie  vivid  picture  of  the  eruption  of 
Etna,  in  the  Fiiat  ^thian  illnatrate  this  power. 
To  na  hia  poema  are  apeeially  interesting  because 
they  show  as  in  a  mirror  the  intense  atlmira- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  for  Iwdily  prowess,  strength, 
♦•ndurancc.  and  beauty.  .Such  gifts  rouse  in  him  a 
feeling  of  religious  veneration  ;  they  come  from  the 
gods  and  are  sacreii.  The  groundwork  of  Pindar's 
jM»ems  consists  in  tho!»e  legends  which  form  the 
Greek  religions  literature.  It  will  1k'  seen  that  his 
life  was  intimately  associated  with  the  observances 
of  (Jreek  religicm.  In  connection  with  the  worship 
at  Delphi  he  received  unique  honours.  The  belief 
in  his  devootness  as  a  worshipper  of  the  godaahowa 
itself  in  the  legend,  which  apparently  sprang  up 
during  bis  life,  that  the  god  Pan  was  seen  and 
heard  in  a  glade  lietween  Citnn>r<ui  and  Heli<'on  sing- 
ing one  of  i'indai 's  hymns.  When  once  asked  w  hat 
sacritice  he  intended  to  offer  at  Delphi,  he  answered 
'a  jiican,'  a  reply  not  presuniptnour-,  for  his  ckIcs 
are  full  of  religious  feeling,  not  formal  hut  real. 
His  protest  against  niythh  dishonouring  to  the  gods 
shows  a  truly  reverent  nature  and  an  enlightened 
Iiclief.  Roth  in  its  strength  and  in  ita  deliciencies 
his  poetry  reminds  us  of  his  claim  on  bis  own 
hehalf :  '  That  man  ia  wise  who  htow$  much  by 
natmral  geniut;*  hut  the  poets,  his  rivals,  *thm 
trho  harf  lenmrd.  the  versatile  talkers,  are  but  as 
crows  vainly  chattering  againnt  the  divine  bird  of 
Zeus.'  Thus  the  distinction  bctwe.n  genius  and 
talent  is  as  old  as  Piixlar's  time  This  high  faith 
ill  his  ow  n  poetic  inspii ni ion  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  self-confidence  ;  but  it  almost  verges  on  a  con- 
tempt for  art  which  seems  resiKinsible  for  the  fre- 
quent intricacy  and  obacurity  of  his  poetry. 

Sm  BMkb  (1811-31);  DlMan  (1880;  n-edi(ed  by 
Sehneidewin,  1840-47 — eooinMlitary  excellent,  baVowin( 
to  Sohneidewia's  desth.  inoompletv ) ;  Fcnnell  ( 18TMI8) ; 
Bury,  Nemean  Ode*,  1891 ;  transljitioDg  bv  Csry  in  ver«e 
(18;^),  Psl«y  (oocasioniJly  powerful,  but  srbitrsry; 
1869),  E.  Myen  (2d  ad.  1888)k  K.  a  MiUlet'a  sbratar 
(M  tiller  Mid  Donaldson's  Jriitofy«!f0>rMfe£<(n«lMfv}ls 
full  of  excellent  criticinm. 

Pindar*  I^eter.  See  Wolcot. 

PindariSf  or  Pindarbbes,  bands  of  freebooters 
or  mercenary  soldiers  who,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mogul  empire  of  India,  grew  ( 1804-17)  to  be  a 
formidable  power  in  the  Coitnl  Provinces,  their 
headquarters  hefn^  at  Malwa.  Bastings,  to  put 
an  end  to  their  dejirtslations,  gathere*!  two  armies 
(120,000  men  in  all|  in  ISlT  and  crushed  them. 

Pind  Dadan  Khan,  a  town  in  the  Punjab, 
stands  one  mile  N.  of  the  Jbelum  and  110  miles 
NW.  of  Lahore.  The  people  (16.724)  make  brass 
and  oopfMr  ntenaila,  potteiy,  wliipa»  boata,  and 
woollena,  and  earry  on  a  large  trade. 

Pl'ndns.    SeeGREECK,         V.  p.  .\S4. 

Pine  {Piniu),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Conifene  (q.v.).  Pinns  is  distingoishetl  by 
moncedooa  flowwa.  and  woody  aonea  with  numer- 
ona  two-seeded  aeaies,  the  scales  having  an  angular 

truncated  ape.x.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  very 
narrow,  growing  in  clusters  or  in  pairs,  and  sur- 
rounde<l  by  scarious  .scales  at  the  bitse.  To  this 
genus  ladong  manv  noble  ami  useful  trees.  They 
j  mostly  grow  in  moiintainous  or  other  ex]io>ed 
i  situations,  and  their  narrow  leaves  are  admirably 
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•dftptad  to  evade  tUe  force  oi  winda.  whkh  pioduoe 
in  toe  tops  of  pineo  a  peculiar  aomkl,  miidi  mitioed 

bv  the  Rncient  poeto,  more  soft  and  continuous 
tfian  in  trees  of  richer  foliage.  Ma««t  of  the  pines 
are  more  or  less  social,  one  kiml  nit»-n  etjvennj;  a 
conHidemlile  tract ;  Home  of  tlu-iii  clotliiii;;  the 
lilies  !iinl  I'ven  th<^  KiitninitH  of  moiiiituiii^^  «itli 
ningtiilifont  hut  iMMiilir<!  furcfitt* ;  »4iine  >;n)wi»g  in 
lower  Hitiiatioii.H,  on  otherwiw  unpnxluctive  Handy 

froundN,  a>«  tlie  Pine  Bamn*  of  North  America, 
'he  pineti  j^'rowing  in  the  nioali  iMHmin  soils,  or  in 
the  coldest  eliiiiat«s  and  moet  Mtposed  sitaatioiiB, 
are  often  very  .xrnall,  and,  although  verv  nnllice 
any  other  ahrutnH  or  hughes,  are  acarcely  to  oe  called 
trees.  Pines  are  wiilely  diffused  over  the  northern 
}ii  iiii.-,i(lieie,  Ut'ini;  fminil  mi  niountniriH  within  iiml 
iii'Hi  tlie  tropics,  and  in  the  colder  temperate  and 
tlie  aroiM  r«gkiiw  deacwdiiig  to  the  Iwrel  of  the 
seu. 

The  Sct)tch  Pine,  commonly  hut  erroneously 
known  as  the  Scotch  Fir  (P.  jyloeifm),  ia  the 


Fig.  l.~ijcotch  riiif  (  Pi  mis  *i/lrrMrn)  : 
a,  young  shoot  with  frinale  flower;  b,  twi);  with  malp  flnwirr ; 
c,  female  flower;  d,  riue  cone ;  t,  the  Muue,  oikucU  ;  /,  Mir 
oTiiMdlMWithiMtkm. 

only  «pocie«  indigenous  to  Britain.  It  ha>«  leaves 
in  pairs,  iilK»iit  an  indi  and  a  half  long,  the 
com-  iilioiit  till"  same  length,  olitn-f,  iukI  with  un 
ariiii-tl  >cjih'^.  On  very  |MMir  soil-,  iirid  Ht  j,'rcat 
elfvatiiins  it  in  ri'iliict'd  to  n  kirn!  of  shnih,  Init  in 
favoiirattle  milualions  it  beconiex  a  lofty  tree.  A 
plank  five  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  has  been 
obtained  from  a  Scottish  forest.  The  Scotch  pine 
ii  of  qoiek  mirth,  but  has  lieen  known  to  attain 
th«  agt  of  40O  yeara.  Its  head  is  aomewhnt  oonical 
or  rounded,  ana  the  lower  branches  die  oflT  as  the 
tree  grows,  leaving  the  older  trees  bare  of  branches 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  height ;  bnt  it  in  more 
apt  to  Hend  oft  large  branches  than  most  of  the 
Cfoniferie.  There  are  ntill  native  forest**  of  Sootoh 
pine  at  Hraenuir  lunl  flscwli'-re  in  tiie  Hi^;hhitiilM 
of  Scotland  ;  and  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
noble  trees  are  to  lie  seen  wliidi,  |)robably,  were 
not  planted  by  man.  The  Scotch  pine  is  not  in- 
digenous to  the  soath  of  England,  but,  having  been 
introduced,  b  spreading  rapidly  and  spontanwiiBly, 
•long  with  the  Finaster,  in  some  of  the  heaths  and 
other  unfertile  tracts.  Immense  forests  of  it  exist 
in  some  countries  of  Europe,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
mingled  with  tlie  Snnice  Kir.  In  tlic  middle  and 
north  of  Eun>jM;  uml  of  Asia  it  i-  fmiml  even  in 
plaiuN  near  tlie  level  of  the  ?-»■  i,  . -l  ecially  where 
the  soil  is  somewhat  sandy ;  in  the  south  of  Europe 


moontaias. 


Its  timber  ia  hi^j 
ery  resinous  and  dnraUe,  and  v 


it  grows  only  on 
vaniable,  being  v  , 

the  Red  Deal  or  Red  Pine  used  in  house  and  ship 
carpentry'.  There  is  very  great  difference,  how- 
ever, in  the  tinil>er  of  .Scotcli  pine  ^.Mowing  in 
different  soils  ami  sitiialit)ns,  rii-h  M>il>  mul  -.hi-lteriNl 
r-itiiatiniis  U'ing  uiifii\imralilf  t'l  ilic  i|ualii\  <»f  ilie 
tiniU't,  wliirli  licoointK  white,  wift,  and  coni}»ara- 
tively  worthlcM ;  and  there  exi«l  several  varieties 
of  Hcoteh  pine,  some  of  whii-h  yield  timber  very 
superior  to  others.  .Many  plantations  in  Britain 
have,  oufortonately,  been  uuuie  of  inferior  kindsL 
One  of  the  bert  vailetiii  is  tliat  wUeh  farms  the 
northern  Scottish  forests,  often  designated  Bratmar 
Pine  by  narser>inen.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  very 
huri/ontal  branche>>,  and  i>«  therefore  Mitnetinies 
calUii  /*.  hnriziii^tiilis.  The  Scotch  pine  is  not 
only  vahmhle  im  it-  timber,  which  is  availaliie  for 
some  pnr]M)M-  at  e\ery  stage  of  its  growth,  Imt  on 
account  lit  oilier  priHiucl*.  t'onunon  Turjientine 
is  fdttaiued  from  it,  and  nuich  Tar,  Pitch,  liesin, 
and  Lampblack  (see  these  heads).  OII«f  turpen- 
tine is  somedmes  distilled  from  the  eoB«k  «Bd  «*«• 
from  tlie  lenvea;  the  leaves  have  also  been  oaui 
for  the  nMUiiifMlare  of  Pine-wool  <see  VumnCB 
SUB8TAMCE8,  VoL  IV.  p.  tMNi).  The  resinons  toota 
are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and.  Wing  divided  into 
ciiiall  splinters,  are  ns*-*!  to  give  light  in  cottager 
instead  of  candles.  Fishermen,  in  some  phice-, 
make  ropes  of  the  inner  hark,  whioh  is  ft|>plie<l 
to  a  very  difierent  use,  when  most  soft  and 
succulent  in  spring,  by  the  Kamehatdales  and 
Li^tlnnders,  XfGxn^  dried,  ground,  steeped  in  water 
to  remove  the  resinous  taste,  and  veaa  for  malting 
a  coBwe  kind  of  bread. 

The  Dwarf  Pine  {P.  PmrniHo)  is  fmrad  en  the 
Alps  ami  Pyrenees,  its  trunk  often  lying  on  the 

(frtuind,  althongh  wimetime*  it  ajtpears  as  a  hush  or 
ow  tree,    'i'hi-  h'.H\es  jire  in  pairs,  very  like  those 
of  the  Scotch  pine,  but  a  littJe  lunger;  the  cones 


Fig.  2. 

Conn  of  (a)  r'niK  m^'ntaiwi ;  (6)  /'  tHit 
Oonea  and  nwtll««  of  (d)  P.  trntlUri; 
AH  Stoat  ir-' — '-^ 


and  (r)  />.  /Siuutor. 
I  («)  i>.  lambtrtitUMU 


are  also  similar.  From  the  yonn^  shoots  an  oil 
resembling  nil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, which  is  a  kind  of  universal  me<ticine  among 
the  (leawintrv'  of  Hiinpiry,  as  is  also  the  renin  spon- 
taneously exntling  from  the  tree,  which  is  known  a.s 
/{niii/)iritin  littlmm.  The  Hlack  or  Austrian  I'ine, 
or  Black  Fir  (P.  nigrieane^  or  P.  autttiaca),  is 
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another  spivies  closely  allied  to  the  Scotch  pine, 
bat  remarkftMc  for  it*  very  louf,'  leaves.  It  is  r 
native  of  Austria,  It  iiltoumis  in  icmii  iiHin' tliiin 
any  other  Eurtntean  lice.  To  the  hume  j^r<»ui>  «»f 
pines  belongs  tne  Seaside  or  Taurian  Pine  (/'. 
Pallasiatta,  maritima,  or  tauriea)^  which  also 
affords  retain  in  great  quantity.  Mid  of  a  very 
pleaMnt  odiMir.  It  is  found  in  manv  |Murte  ol  tm 
Math  of  EtirfHM.  Ito  timber  is  of  lituo  valne ;  Vat 
great  part  of  the  turpentiiis  of  the  Landes  and 
other  maritime  diKtrieUi  of  Fnuiee  is  ohtaineil  from 


it.  It  yields  also  iiart  of  the  Bnrgnndif  I'itcJt  of 
the  apothecaiit^  »uops.  The  Aleppo  Pine  (P. 
halepensU),  a  native  of  the  soiitli  of  Eiini)ic, 


Syria,  &<:.,  if«  a  very  jn*<"6ful  tr«e  of  mo<ierHl« 
size,  with  leaves  in  )>jiirs  iiiifi  slender.  It  violds  a 
liquid  resin  or  turnentine,  which  is  extracted  from 
it  in  Provence  anu  elsewhere,  and  sold  w  Venice 
Turptntine.  The  wood  is  extensively  use*!  in  the 
Levant  for  shipboilding.  The  Larido  (/'.  Larido ) 
has  leaves  in  pairs,  lax,  and  4  to  8  inches  long, 
eones  2  to  4  indies  long,  with  the  eeales  riiglitly 
pointed.  It  is  often  callcii  the  CotBican  Pine.  It 
grows  on  the  ahoren  of  the  Meiiiterranenn  Sea,  and 
IS  valuable  both  for  its  tiniher  iiini  for  its  resinous 
products.  In  the  inland  oi  Corsicu  it  frpq«*rntly 
ftttain**  the  lieij;lit  of  140  feet.  It  ;,'rowH  well  in 
sandy  soiln,  anil  lias  been  made  particularly  useful 
for  preventing  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  and  turning 
to  account  the  otherwise  useless  tracts  between  the 
monthi<  of  tlw  Ganmne  and  the  Adour  in  France, 
thus  also  pnasrving  vdiutbte  iaods  wlndi  the  Mud 
threatened  to  ovwwhelra.  The  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  {P.  Piii'i.'iti'r)  is  another  of  the  most  important 
Eumpeau  spwiet*.  It  has  eones  in  whorls  of  3,  4, 
or  even  8  together,  4  to  ti  im  iics  loii>?,  lea\e.x  in 
pair*,  and  very  loiij?.  It  fniiinl  on  the  Mhon-s  <>f 
tlie  Medit^rraneiiri,  and  al^Ml  in  the  Himalayas  aJid 
iti  China.  It  has  been  nsed  in  France  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Laricio,  for  cover- 
ing waste  sandy  tracts.    The  timber  is  of  inferior 

?[nality,  but  great  quantities  of  resin  are  procured 
rom  It  yields  Bordeaux  Turpmiim,  The 
PyraiesB  Pfae  (P.  pyrenaiea)  is  a  majestie  trae, 
a  native  of  the  Pvrenees,  and  protlueing  very  fine 
timber.  The  Calabrian  Pine  {P.  bruttia\  some- 
what resembles  the  Pinaster.  The  Stone  Pine  {P. 
pinea),  a  tree  with  a  lirond  nrobrella  shaped  head, 
a  form  often  set-n  al.Ho  in  the  Scotch  fir,  fonns  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  Meili- 
terranean.  It  is  the  Pinie  of  the  German'*,  the 
Piffwm  of  the  French.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs, 
4  to  6  inches  long,  the  cones  very  large,  ovate, 
and  obtose.  The  seeds,  which  do  not  ripen  till  the 
fenrth  year,  are  large,  abmtnd  in  a  fixed  oil,  and 
when  fresh,  have  a  sweet  taste  resembling  that 
of  almonds.  They  are  useil  in  Italy  and  other 
countries  in  the  name  way  a-^  .■iltiinnds  and  jiistacliio 
nuts  for  the  des.sert,  in  various  dinlifs,  al>o  in 
emulsions,  &c.,  nn  I 'i  "he  names  of  /limi.i,  /n/u'd/is, 
And  pignofi.^.  The  use  of  them,  however,  is  almost 
entirely  conlined  to  the  coiuitries  in  which  thev 
are  pmdnced,  as  they  very  socm  l^ecome  rancid, 
^ey  are  sometimes  importetl  into  London  in  the 
Moe,  in  which  way  they  can  be  kept  longer,  but 
the  cost  of  importation  is  much  increas^.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  wry  oseful  and  beaotiful. 
It  yields  resin ons  pradnets  only  in  small  nuaii- 
tity.  The  Cembra  Pine,  or  Swiss  Stone  Fine, 
which  grows  in  the  central  part.s  of  Europe  aud 
the  south  of  Silieria — a  .stately  tre<',  with  tlie  lower 
branches  more  riersi<iteiit  titan  they  are  in  most 
pines,  and  rigid  leaves  in  groups  of  three  to  five— 
ali»o  produces  eatable  seeds  ( Vembra  Nuts ).  The 
Ceraora  Pine  yields  a  pellucid,  whitish  oil,  resem- 
bling oil  of  turpentine,  and  known  as  Carpathian 
Bal*am. 

North  Anwiea  pvodiiMi  aMay  apeeles  of  pine. 


some  of  them  very  beautiful  and  ver\  ^  il  iahle. 
Ilesidc!*  those  loii^  known,  and  which  are  luund  in 
the  sM.i»  -  ind  colonies  near  the  Atlantic,  a  nuinlter 
of  the  nuhk'al  species  of  this  genus  have,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  centur>',  been  dis- 
covereil  in  California  and  the  north-western  part« 
of  America.  The  Ued  Canadian  Pine  ( P.  rcainosa ) 
is  found  from  Canada  to  the  Pacific,  but  does  not 
reach  far  sooth  in  the  United  States.  It  is  tiie 
Yellow  Pine  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  de- 
lights in  Ary  and  sandv  soils,  and  attains  a  height 
of  70  to  s((  feet,  witli  a  diitmeter  of  2  feet  at  the 
base,  the  trunk  continuing;  of  uniform  diameter  for 
two-thirds  of  its  lenj^th.  Tiie  leaves  ate  in  pairs, 
and  are  con^'re;;ate<l  towards  the  extr««aaLies  of  the 
branches.  The  tiinher  is  hij,dily  esteemed  for 
strength  and  durability,  and  furnishes  excellent 
planks  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  also  used  for  masts. 
Somewhat  resembling  thi«i  in  t>ntaoical  characters 
is  the  Scrub  Pine,  or  tiray  I'inu  (P.  Hanhtiana], 
geiieralljr  only  3  to  iO  foet  high,  vlucb  beidns  to 
appear  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  states 
uiMin  high  tnountains,  and  is  interesting  as  an 
arctic  sjveoips,  extending  farther  north  than  any 
other,  Fi]  '  ^'ellow  I'ilie  (P.  vuiKthilis.  or  /. 
mitvt)  alK)umis  in  the  Atlantic  states  from  New 
Jersey  to  Virginia.  It  is  a  tree  ■'>()  to  fiO  feet 
high,  15  to  IH  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ha.se,  with 
leaves  4  to  r>  iodm  loog,  nsWiUy  in  {lairs,  but 
sometimes  in  threes  npon  tne  yoanger  shoots.  The 
timlier  is  ver>'  extensiTely  use<l  lor  shipbuilding, 
and  is  laiy4y  nportod  to  Great  Britain.  At 
TJvwqMiol  It  is  known  as  New  York  Pine,  The 
.Ier>ey  Tine,  or  Scrub  Pine  (P.  Hiojtt),  aboands  in 
the  lower  i>art8  of  New  Jersey,  ami  thence  to  the 
wiuth  west.  The  lea^■eH  are  in  pain*,  1  to  2  inches 
lonj,',  the  cones  armt^i  with  sirotij^  sjiines.  The 
tree  is  rarely  'M\  or  4<l  feet  hi^jli.  (Jrcat  quantities 
of  tar  are  made  from  it  in  Kentucky.  The  Pitch 
Pine  ( P.  rigida )  is  a  native  of  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  the  I'uited  States,  often  crowing  in 

Seat  miry  Mwuiiipf«,  and  attaining  a  heignt  of  70  to 
feet»  and  a  diameter  of  2  feet  at  the  base.  The 
leaTBS  aio  in  threes,  varying  mneh  in  len^Ui,  as  the 
cones  do  in  size.  Immense  miantities  of  it  are  used 
for  fuel.  Tar  and  lampblack  are  sometimes  made 
from  it.  The  L*)hlolly  or  Old  Field  Pine  (P.  tnda) 
grows  in  <lry  atid  sandy  soiU  in  the  lower  )iarts  of  the 
southern  states,  often  occupj'ing  landn  exiiansted 
by  cultivation.  Vast  tracts  never  culti\al«^Hl  in 
tfie  southern  states  are  Pine  Barrens,  in  ^rcat 
{lart  covered  with  this  species  of  pine.  It  attains 
a  height  of  80  feet  and  upwards,  and  has  a  wide- 
sureading  crown.  The  leaves  are  6  inches  long,  in 
tJiroes,  sometimes  in  fours  on  young  branches ;  the 
cones  4  inches  high,  with  strDnif  stdnes.  Tho 
timber  is  not  of  mnch  value.  Toe  Lonfr-1«aved 
T'ine,  or  Southern  Pine  (  P-  fKilmtris,  or  /'. 
tniiis),  is  porhaph  the  niost  important  of  North 
I  .American  forest  trees.  It  fiiinishes  tiie  ;_'reater 
part  of  llie  tar.  resin.  |>it<'h,  ami  tiir]ientine  used  in 
tlie  I'nit«'d  Stales.  The  timlwr  is  also  very  vjilil- 
ahle,  and  is  iinu  h  used  for  shiphniliiin;;.  In  Kn^ 
land  and  the  ^^  t-^t  ladies  it  is  known  as  Ceor-jia 
Pitch  Pine.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  60  to  70 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  about  14  to  18  inches ;  the 
leaves  are  in  threes,  and  about  a  foot  long,  the 
cones  7  to  8  inches  long,  and  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with  small  spines.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  eaten. 
The  White  Pine  (P.  stroftus),  called  in  Britain  the 
Weymouth  Pine,  from  its  liavinj;  been  laij,'ely 
planted  by  I^ord  W  eynwuth.  attains  a  hei;;ht  of 
150  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  ,')  feel  and  upwards. 
It  htti*  lax  !*uh  triangular  leaves  in  gioujn*  of  five, 
and  pendulous  cones  4  to  5  inches  long,  with  thin 
smooth  scales.  It  is  frequently  idanted  in  Britain 
and  on  the  cOQtineDt  of  Europe  for  its  beauty.  In 
ita  native  country  it  abonnds  chiefly  from  lat.  47' 
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to  1u(.  43^  an<l  southward  to  the  Allef^hanies. 
Tlie  tiinbor  is  not  Ntrong,  but  easily  wrought  and 
dnmbit'.  Uf  the  «pefi<-'?«  tH.-lonjiinK'  to  tlie  nortli 
we«t«i'n  i>arts  i»f  Anievica  mii'  of  ilic  most  mag- 
niliceiit  i-«  /'.  Lnml"  rtiniKi,  w  liirh  is  foiiiiii  on  the 
Kocky  Mountains  Ix'tween  lat.  40  aiwi  lat.  43% 
chiefly  on  samly  soiltt.  It  attains  a  height  of 
150  to  200  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  7  feet  aii<l 
upwanls,  ainiottt  to  20  feet.  The  trunk  i»  re- 
nuurkalib  atraigbt,  and  dwtitato  of  bnudm  for 
two-tinmB  <rf  ito  ndght ;  the  Isavw  in  1lva«,  the 
conee  upwanU  of  a  foot  long.  Tlie  tinitier  is 
white,  soft,  and  Hglit ;  and  the  tree  pro<luce»  great 
(jimntitics  of  a  nun'  ainlMT-oolonri'd  renin,  which, 
whbu  ilie  \vo(m1  is  jiarily  l>iini(><l,  ifi  changed 
into  a  m)nn-ssliat  succharino  sulistance,  used  by 
Uie  Indians  as  a  sulistitui*'  for  su^'ar.  The  seeds 
•ite  eaten  either  roasted  or  |>onn(ie<t  into  coarse 
cakes.  P.  fcjrUit  is  found  on  the  Kocky  Moon- 
tains,  near  the  head'Waters  of  the  ArkaaMW, 
«od  oooom  almost  to  the  limit  of  perpetnel  mow. 
It  hw adcoM  orown  fonned  of  nnmerone  and  re- 
markaUv  flexile  branches.  The  learee  are  in  fives. 
The  seens  are  use*!  as  food  by  hunters  and  Indians. 
P.  ponderoaa,  another  native  of  tin-  Hocky 
Mountains,  is  a  tna^niififf "t  trw,  nMnarkaMe 
for  the  heavint'sj^  of  'i-  ;  im'nr,  wliicli  alinor^t 
sinks  in  water.  The  leaves*  are  lu  threes,  ami  5)  to 
14  inches  long.  }'.  Sabiniann,  P.  Cniilttri,  ami 
P.  tMignig  are  also  noble  species  from  the  west 
of  North  America. 

The  Himalayas  aboood  in  oinee,  oome  of  which 
rival  in  magnificence  thOM  of  North-weet  America. 
The  fihatan  Pine  {P.  «xe«im\t  nmeh  lOMmhUng 
the  Weymouth  Pine  in  ite  hotanleat  ehanieters, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  90  to  120  feet,  abounils 
in  Bhutan,  althon<rli  it  is  not  found  in  the  neiuli 
bourinj;  country  if  Sikkiin  ami  Nepal.  The  woihI 
is  highly  vulualtle,  l>titi)g  duraKle,  close-grained, 
and  so  resinous  to  be  usetl  for  tlainl>eaux  ami 
candles.  The  Cheer  Pine  ( P.  lungifolia )  of  India 
b  a  tree  of  remarkable  and  most  graoeful  appear- 
ance, witli  leaves  in  threes,  v^ry  long,  Te*y  liender, 
and  generally  |>endulous.  It  in  abnndant  OB  the 
ereete  of  mils  in  the  lower  Himalaya*,  grawing  at 
a  lower  elevation  than  the  other  tnnee.  It  ie 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  India  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  It  is  much  valued  for  its  resin. 
Ttie  womi  is  used  in  Iiulia  as  a  substitute  tor 
Eun>pe4ui  deal.  The  Kliasia  Pine  (P.  kknmniin) 
is  peculiar  to  the  Khiusia  Mountains,  ami  laws 
very  much  the  general  appearance  of  the  Scotch 
pine.  P.  Gerardiana,  a  s|tecie8  with  IcMives  in 
threes,  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Nci>aL  The 
seeds  are  eatable.  The  mountains  of  India  aild 
the  nortb«w«atem  parts  of  America  prodnce  numer- 
om  other  specise ;  Mexico  has  a  nnmber  of  vcr>- 
6ne  ones  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  roonntains  of  8t 
Domingo  have  one  j  the  Canary  Islands  have  one  ; 
China  and  Japan  also  have  S4)ine.  Most  of  those 
which  have  Ihm'u  nam<Hl,  ainl  a  number  of  others, 
are  now  reaililv  to  Is-  procure*!  in  nurserli^  in 
itritain,  althougii  moud-  of  them  only  at  prices 
which  prevent  any  att«'ui|ii  at  exien.iive  plantation. 
Home  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  devote  a 

itortion  of  their  grounds  to  a  collection  of  different 
linU*  of  pine,  called  a  Pinctum.  A  few  foreign 
speeieshave  Itecome  pretty  common  in  plantatiimii. 
Host  of  die  pinee  ate  onite  liatdy  in  Britain,  hot 
this  is  not  the  ease  with  the  Cheer  Pine  end  some 

of  the  Mexican  species.  The  name  pine  is  often 
popularly  extended,  and  even  in  scientific  works, 
to  other'  Conifene ;  many  tioes  called  pine  being 
proiMjrIy  treatwl  at  Fir 

l  lNE-TtMHKi:  rilis  term  is  in  general  use  for 
the  timber  of  the  pine-tnlie  (fee  0(»XIFEU.«),  and 
is  not  confined  to  tliat  of  tlie  genus  Pinus.  but 
ombraoes  the  wood  of  speeies  of  Abies,  Larix, 


Arancaria,  Pamnmra,  Sec.  From  tlie  Baltic  porta 
come  red  wood  and  whiif  xmxmI,  Tlie  former  '^f^ 
yiel<led  by  the  Scotch  Fir  {I'mus  .sylifsiris),  ami 
tlio  lai  t*r  by  the  Hpruce  Fir  {  Abm*  exceJm ).  These 
two,  with  tlie  Lareii  {Larvr  eurotMm),  yield  the 
{H^t^t  p»irt  of  the  pine-timlier  of  EnrtviK».  Next 
in  importance  to  these  is  the  pine  linilxT  of  the 
British  North  American  colnnteit,  which  is  chiefly 
yieldetl  bv  the  Weymouth  J'inc  {Pinv4  strelnu\. 
Tliis  wood  is  best  known  in  Amorioa  as  white  pine, 
but  in  Great  Britain  and  tn  oommeroe  generally  it 
is  called  yellow  pine.  Conmiercially  it  is  the  most 
important  timlier  of  Canada  and  the  easteiti  states 
of  America.  The  yellow  pine  of  this  part  of  America 
is  the  Pinm  mitit,  also  a  \alnalde  timber-tree. 
R*h1  pine,  usually  <  alle<i  northern  risl  y'nw  { I'm  us 
rtnntmt),  is  found  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania: 
it  is  intermediate  for  durability  lietweeu  wfiite  pine 
and  pitch  pine.  The  celebratc<l  pitch  pine  or  the 
eastern  states  of  America  is  the  product  of  I'tHUi 
rigidu.  It  is  usetl  for  ships'  masis  and  yatds,  and 
for  purposes  reiiuiring  great  strength  and  dnra- 
bility,  in  lioth  of  wluch  qualities  it  excels  most 
others  of  itj*  kind.  The  Kin<is  above  mentioned 
an-  those  whieli  eoristittih  iln  greater  part  i>f  the 
pine  tiinlK-r  umsI  in  slii]i  ,ii,(l  Imuse  building',  e^u- 
periii  \,  ;\e.  in  (JreiU  I'mi;i;:i  tl:eeju>tern  si.le  of 
.America.  In  Fnmee  the  UinUi  of  tlie  ( "orsiean 
Pine  ( /'mi'*  A'/nVv"  )  and  the  Sejiside  Vinv  i  I'mus 
Pinaster )  an-  },'reatly  nmd.  lu  Central  and  S^mlii- 
em  Italy  the  iiine  timber  is  chiefly  yielded  bv  the 
Stone  Pine  (P.  ptnea)  And  the  CaUbrian  Pine  iP. 
bnOtia) ;  that  of  Sttain  is  fnmi  tfao  I^reoean  Fine 
{P.  ityrwMriea).  In  Germany,  and  esnorisily  In 
AnsCna,  the  Blaek  Pine  {P.  amiMumi)  farawbes 
thegireater  portion  ;  but  the  line  grained,  soft  white 
pine,  or  deal,  so  much  used  for  sounding  lK)«rds  of 
musical  instruments,  is  tlie  \' mm  I  of  the  SiUer  l  ir 
(see  Fir).  Tlie  trade  Lu  thiH  linil>t<r  is  veiy  great, 
for  not  only  do  the  (iemians  use  it  almost  exchi 
sively  in  their  vast  toy  manufactories  and  for 
lucifer  matches,  but  considerable  ciuaiititi»  are 
exported.  The  finest  is  cut  in  the  forests  of 
Bo1  liemia,  where  large  establishments  are  formed 
for  dressing  and  preparing  the  wood  for  various 
purposes. 

Se\-eral  other  kinds  of  pine- timber  are  imported 
into  Europe,  but  those  mentioned  form  the  great 
staples  of  the  timU'r  trade.  The  chief  value  of  this 
cla»«  of  timlier-w  <Kxis  i»  in  the  combination  of  light- 
nes.s  luid  stien^^rth  vitii  softness  of  texture  and 
ease  in  working  witli  onlinar^'  tools ;  they  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  the  principal  materials  of  Euro- 
|>ean  and  American  builders,  and  are  more  used 
than  all  other  kinds  of  wood  logother.  Much 
confusion  prevaib  aa  to  tl*eir  common  designa- 
tions, for  in  Britain  alone  pine,  and  deal  are 
terms  applied  to  all  and  eaieb  of  them,  MOordinig 
to  the  caprice  of  the  individnal.  The  6t«t  two 
names  are  une^i  liecause  the  niatoiial  is  derived 
from  one  or  other  of  thosi*  genera;  hut  the  last  is 
a  misnomer  alto^i>tlier,  as  the  term  deal  iHdotij;- 
only  to  piece**  of  tir  or  pine  tin)l»«»r  ent  to  |iai  licuiikr 
sixes :  thev  are  3  inches  in  thickness,  it  inches 
broad,  an({  of  variable  length  ;  if  of  less  width, 
they  are  calle<l  battemt.    Bee  TIMBER. 

Pineal  Gland,  a  rounded  body  about  the  sin 

of  a  pea,  of  a  slight l^v  yellowish  colour,  sitaatod 

u)Mm  the  anterior  |tair  of  cor|Hira  (iua<1rigvmina, 
and  connecter!  with  the  optic  thauuui  by  two 
sitands  of  nerve-fibre*  termed  its  peduncles  (see 
liKAiN).  It  contains  small  cavities  m  its  interior. 
The  function  of  the  f^land  has  Ion;;  l>een  matter  of 
speculation.  It  was  regmnled  by  Descartes  a.s  the 
scat  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  recently  discovered 
to  l>c  a  developmental  remnant  tk  a  third  eye^  the 
elements  of  wliieh  can  still  be  distittetly  traeed  in 
some  of  the  lower  vertebrata. 
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Pfne-apple«  <>r  Ahahas  {Anuiitnim  sadm),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  onler  Brumeliacea-,  liij^ily 
e«iteemed,  and  much  caltivate<l  for  it«  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  a  torosis,  formed  by  tbe  calyces  and  bracts 
uf  a  close  spike  of  flowers,  becoming  succulent 
•nd  comlniiM.  This  i«  tbe  distinctive  character 
of  the  genus  Ansnmaa.  The  pine-apple  has  a 
number  of  lone,  serrated  or  smooth-edgeilp  sharp- 
|Miint4Hi,  rigid  leaves,  springing  from  tne  root,  in 
tht^  iniiist  of  which  a  unort  tlower  «tt'iii  'i»  tlirown 
np,  l)oainng  a  single  spike  of  HowerH,  ami  therefore 
a  single  imit.  Fntin  the  Mumniit  of  the  fruit 
springs  a  cn)wn  or  tuft  of  small  leaves,  eajuilde  of 
l)ecoming  a  new  jilant ;  the  pine-ai>i)le,  in  (Milti\  ii- 
tion,  being  propagated  entirely  by  crowos  and 
suckers,  as,  in  a  stito  of  high  cultiVatioB,  perfect 
!*ee(l  is  almost  never  protluced.  The  piBe  ipple  is 
a  native  of  tropical  Americii;  it  is  found  vud  in 
aaady  moritiine  districts  in  tlie  noith<eMt  of  South 
America,  hot  it  has  been  veiy  moeh  ebange<l  by 
cultivation.  It  has  also  been  griulually  i!i(ruse<l 
over  tropical  anfl  *«ulttropical  count  l  ies,  ami  not 
only  a-s  a  cultivaitMl  plunt,  for  it  is  fully  naturalise^l 
in  many  parts  both  of  Ajtia  and  Africa.   It  delights 


Plne-sppli'  ( A  lUMMMM  Mfjtai). 


in  a  moist  climat*!,  and  conMOiinentlv  does  not 
succeed  well  in  the  dry  oliniat**  of  tlie  south  of 
Italy,  although  the  warmth  is  sutficient.  The  first 
particular  account  of  the  pine  amde  wa.s  given  by 
Oviedo  in  1535.  It  was  in  Holland  that  it  first 
began  to  be  cultivate*!  in  hotboosest  but  it  was 
introduced  into  England  from  that  eoantayin  IflOO, 
and  6nt  cultivated  bv  Mr  Bentinok,  aiMertor  to 
the  dncal  family  of  Portland ;  and  its  enitlvMtion 
rapidly  became  general  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy.  It  is  only  wince  the  jwace  of  ISl.")  tli;it 
it  baa  received  ^imiliu  attention  in  coniineiital 
Europe,  (ircji:  is  n'ljuiMite  in  the  cultiviition 
of  the  pine  ftj  iili",  which  wilhtrnt  it  is  p-nerally 
libroii'<  and  roiir>t",  with  little  sweetne-s.^  or  tl.ivoiir, 
and  with  it  one  of  the  nioet  delicate  and  richly 
tlaroured  of  fruits.  Its  size,  too,  very  much  depends 
on  coltivation,  bat  there  is  also  considerable 
difference  in  the  sine  oi  the  fralt  in  dilTerent 
verifies,  the  laigest  net  beimg  always  the  most 
hisdoas  and  snnerior  in  flavonr.  The  sise  varies 
from  2J  lb.  to  12  lb.  in  weight.  The  pine  appli^ 
grown  in  British  hothon!»e>*  are  generally  much 
superior  to  thoMe  of  the  \\'i-^t  Iiiilii  s,  Incause  the 
latter  grow  alnn>st  or  )ilto<;<'ther  without  r\iltiva- 
tion  :  hut  the  iiiiiHirtutiiin  of  pine  apples  fniin  the 
West  Indies  ha."  now  Imh-u  carried  on  to  a  con»ider- 
able  extent,  and,  as  it  promiKe»  to  add  to  the 
■oarces  of  wealth  for  these  colonies,  this  has  led  to 
peater  care  in  cultivation  there,  and  eoDseqnent 
improvement  of  quality. 


]^iriii>>rlv  the  culture  of  tbe  pine-apple  in  Britain 
wiu*  u  costly  and  extremely  teuiona  process.  Since 
very  early  after  its  introduction  it  has  alwa^'s  l>een 
cultivatetl  in  hothouses  specially  appropnateil  to 
it  called  pine-stoves,  which  were  hcAted  with 
smoke-tlues,  with  tanners'  bark  or  oak-leaves  and 
dung  for  bottMD  heat.  But  by  the  nnivarsal 
adoption  of  hot  water  in  horticultural  heating  the 
labour  and  cost  attendant  on  those  clumsy  exi>edi- 
cuts  lirivc  iM'en  much  reduced  an<l  iM^ttor  result-* 
iiltiiuii'd.  Along  with  this  there  has  Imen  lirought 
alnnit  ii  iiinre  rational  treatment  of  the  plimls. 
Instead  of  lii^ih  tropical  ;;ri)Uiid  and  atnumpheric 
heat  bcin^'  iii!iint4iine<i  in  winter,  which  reHulte«l  in 
destroying  the  root«  of  the  plants  in  the  prelimin- 
ary st4igos  of  their  groerth,  and  so  retanled  or 
deferreil  their  fruiting  period,  the  skilful  pine- 
grower  now  finds  tliat  success  is  best  assured  by 
adopting  a  minimom  of  flO"  ef  air-warmth  and 
7S*  of  bottom-heat  at  that  season.  By  these  and 
other  improvements  in  treatment  superior  fruit  is 
olitaiiied  in  iialf  the  time  formerly  considere<l 
ne<H^wi<arj".  The  iiine  ajude  is  cultivated  in  {n<ts 
or  plant-wi  out  in  l«'ds.  It  [x  more  completely  under 
ooiitrnl  in  jM)ts  tlian  iil.int<'<l  c)ul,  hence  the  rcMiits 
are  always  more  certain  when  it  is  grown  in  that 
way.  It  is  propagateil  by  suckers  and  by  the 
ecowns  that  surmount  the  fruit;  but,  except  in 
the  case  of  varieties  which  produce  the  former 
too  ^aringly  for  the  reqairemeote  of  stock,  the 
latter  ara  oaually  rejected  beeaoae  thqr  do  not 
malce  so  good  plants  nor  fruit  so  quickly  as  a  rule. 
The  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  that  are  worthy  of 
l)eing  cnltivHted  in  llritain  are  few.  For  prwlucing 
sujwrior  fruit  in  winter  the  Smooth  Cayenne  and 
Hlack  .laniiiica  are  two  of  the  liot  and  most  reliable, 
and  the  t^ueen,  of  which  there  are  sM'veral  sub- 
varieties,  is  the  mnet  highly  esteemed  for  Kunimer 
fruiting.  Turfy,  ftbrous,  sandy  loam  that  has  lain 
in  a  stack  for  nuie  or  twelve  months  is  an  excellent 
8<nl  for  the  pine-apple.  A  sphritnons  liouor  {Pine- 
apfUe  Rtm)  is  mane  from  tne  pine-appie  in  some 
warm  coontriea.  The  nee  of  the  fibre  of  the  pine- 
aiiple  is  noticed  in  liw  artides  BaomuAOBiB, 
FiBROT-s  St  iisTANon.  For  Pine«ppla  OU,  aee 

Bl'TVKIC  ErUKH. 

Pine-beetle.  See  Bark-beetles. 

Pine  Bluff,  capital  of  Jefferaon  eonnlar, 
Arkansas,  is  built  on  a  high  blnlT  on  the  sootb 
liank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  about  190  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  43  miles  by  rail  SSE.*  of  Little 
Hock.  It  contains  Iar;;('  ironworks,  ships  a  go<Ml 
<leal  of  cotton,  and  manufactures  cotton-seed  oil. 
Hour,  lunilMM,  InickH,  \'c.    Pop.  (1890)99ft2. 

Piliel,  I'HiLiPPK,  a  Parisian  physician  (1746- 
1826)  who  gained  for  himself  undying  fame  by  his 
ref onnation  of  the  old  barbarous  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  insanoi  See  ImiAwrnr. 

Plliero,  Aiirm  i!  Wise,  Imni  in  London  in 
IHfw,  studied  law,  hut  in  IS74  ina«le  his  dcliut  on 
the  stage  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  187o  jr)ined  the 
Lyceum  company.  He  is  hewt  known  as  the 
author  of  a  uundier  of  Hucces.'«ful  plays,  including 
The  Squire  ( 1881 ),  The  l{t>rk,  t  ( 1HH3),  'Swut  Xatwn- 
der{\m»).  The  Heeond  iMrs  Tnnqnemy  (IflUB),  and 
The  NoloriouM  Mn  Mbtmith  (1895). 

Ptnerolo*  or  Ptowkbol,  a  town  of  North  Italv, 

at  the  eiwt  foot  of  the  Al]w,  2,?  miles  by  rail  8W. 
of  Turin.  Originally  a  t<»«  ii  of  Savoy,  it  was  re- 
garded an  the  key  of  Italy.  In  iln  strong  cita<lel, 
the  -Man  with  the  Iron  .Ma.sk,  Lauzun,  ami  Fou<juet 
were  imprisone<l.  Tin?*  fortrens  was  in  French 
hands  from  1538  to  1574,  again  from  16.30  to  \6m, 
from  1704  to  1706.  and  from  1801  to  1814.  The 
town  contains  a  eathednJ  and  a  technical  scbuoL 
rioth,  naper,  leather,  cotton,  and  tiUt  atm  uaan' 
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Pine-tree  Money,  silver  money  coined  at 
Bottton,  Majwai  luiM'tt.s,  in  tho  17th  centnr\'  (from 
1H.V2I.  aitil  so  culkMl  from  the  cointi'  beailQg  the 
rode  tigiire  of  a  pine-tree  ou  one  side. 

PIne-wool.  See  Fibbous  SvBBTANfmi. 

Pink  {Dittnthut),  a  geniu  of  i>laiit.-<  of  tin' 
natural  order  Caryophyllacea',  of  wtiich  there  are 
many  (mime  '2vt())  'species,  annuals  and  perennials, 
with*^  beautiful  and  often  fragrant  llowent,  chiefly 
natiree  of  Europe  and  tbe  temperate  t>art«  of  Attia. 
The  calyx  in  tnbular,  5-tioatbed,  witli  two  or  four 
Bcalos  at  the  Imuw  :  there  are  Ave  pelab  anddenly 
ooiitraot«'<l  at  tli<'  throat  of  tlii'  corolla  into  a  linear 
claw.  'riicri'  an-  ten  stamens,  and  one  t)vary 
^^itll  two  stvli's.  Tlie  cajisule  i>  cyliniirical  and 
utie-c-tiUed.  Tli«  exquisite  lieauty  of  tlie  flowers 
hat«  attracted  admiration  in  all  a;.'e^  ;  ami  xinie  of 
the  tupecies  have  lonu  lieen  much  cultivated  in 
gardens,  particularly  Uie  Ganlen  i'ink  aod  Carna- 
tion (^.v.),  which  are  often  referre«l  to  one  original, 
the  Clove  Pink(i>.  asrpophtflhu),  a  native  of  tbe 
eonth  of  Europe,  powing  wiM  on  rack*  and  old 
wal^  and  naturaliied  in  totne  phic-es  in  the  eouth 
of  En;,'land  ;  whilst  i«ome  Ixitanists  refer  the  mrden 
piiikb  vvilh  mure  proliabilily  in  part  to  the  Maiden 
Pink  (D.  dcH"nl'^\.  a  pretty  common  british 
Bpeciew,  and  tlio-e  called  PheaMUit-eye  pink»  t«  the 
Feather  I'ink  [I),  ji/'iimniiu),  a  native  of  some 
parts  of  continental  Europe.  The  varieties  of  tbe 
garden  pink  and  tlie  pheasant-eye  pink,  which  are 
Qflually  deMgoated  the  tlorist«'  pink,  are  of  ninch 
lees  antiquity  than  the  carnation  a<«  garden  oma- 
ineota,  uerand  eoarcelx  mentions  them,  while  in 
PauriclBeon'e  time  the.\  ajipear  only  to  have  been 
enltivated  as  other  hardy  perennials  and  annuals 
were,  without  any  sueciaf  care.  Their  capabilities 
fis  clioice  florists'  flowers  were  recognised  almut 
iHiO,  and  the  number  of  variulicsi  has  since  then 
frreatly  increa'ied.  Nearly  allied  to  tliein  i:*  D. 
gufM-rbinty  found  in  moist  places  in  $«ouie  parts 
of  Euro|ie,  and  not  unfrequently  t«  be  seen  in 
flower- bordera.  It  has  very  fragrant  tlowers.  Hoth 
single  and  double  pinks  are  generallv  propagated 
bv  pmng$t  which  are  short  cuttings  of  tiie  yonnger 
•nooia.  Tbev  tun  also  sometimes  propagated  liy 
lawen.  rub  loainy  soil  u>  the  heat  for  pinks. 
The  Maiden  Pink  is  a  small,  much-branched  plant, 
^Towin^  in  j^rassy  placex,  on  j^'iavrlly  and  sjindv 
tM)iN  ;  it  hits  rose-coloured  llo\Ner>i  ^tllotte<|  wiiK 
white,  ami  a  wliite  i-ye  encircleil  hy  a  ilee]!  |iur|ile 
rin;;,  riie  lk>ptturd  I'ink  {iK  immrta )  and  the 
t'Insterr.l  Pink,  or  Cliihiing  Pink  {D.  i>roli/cr), 
also  natives  of  England,  diirer  fnnn  these  in  Iteing 
annuals,  ami  in  liaving  elufierwl  flowern.  The 
Bearded  Pink,  or  Sweet  William  {D.  barbatng),  a 
native  of  the  niiildle  of  Eurojte  and  the  louth  of 
Fiance,  with  lanoeolate  leavea.  flowen  enwrded  in 
dense  dnsten  at  tbe  top  of  tne  stem,  aenminated 
linu'ts,  and  l»eanleil  petals,  has  lotij,'  Ix  en  a  favimrite 
garden-flower,  still  retaining  its  place  alike  in 
|iHliice  and  i-ntt.i;,'e  ^.'aniens.  Aitlinntih  perennial. 
It  is  sown  annually  l>y  tlorists,  to  secure  fine 
flowers,  and  there  are  many  vnrietiex,  single  and 
double,  exhibitin<;  much  diversity  of  c«)lour.  The 
Mule  Pink,  or  Fieldint'a  Pink,  a  choice  kind,  in 
sup]N>sed  to  be  a  hybrid  l)et ween  the  8weet  William 
an«l  the  FMootee,  The  Indian  Plnk^  or  China  Pink 
(D.  eAMMnm),  is  aow  alao  ooromon  in  flower- 
gardens.  The  C1ov«  Pink  was  formerly  regarded 
as  possessing  nie*licinal  pro|terties,  and  was  used  in 
nervous  maladies.  See  r.  X.  Williams,  The  I'ink 
o/Cetttni/  K'lmj,.-  { \H90).^-S«tt-pink  ia  a  eommon 
name  of  Thrift  (q.v. ). 

PiBkCrton.  doHN,  an  acrid  little  book-maker, 
WW  bocB  at  £diBbian{li»  17th  February  1758,  and 
titer  nz  jeais*  echoolrog  at  Lani^k,  and  five  years' 
irkeome  apjuentioeship  to  a  W.S.,  in  1780  settled 


in  London  as  a  man  of  letters,  in  1S02  in  PHris, 
where  he  died  in  indigent  circuinstanres,  lOth  Ma\ 
I82f).  His  twenty  fonr  works  and  conii'ilations 
include  soiriu  utteudo-ancluiic  'riiue>i,'  ballads,  <Vc.  ; 
Estuii/  nil  Medal*  (1784);  LcUem  on  LUmiturt 
(17H5K  marked  chiefly  by  a  novel  system  of  inflec- 
tion and  orthography,  but  were  the*  means  of  intro- 
ducing lam  U)  Walpole  and  Gibbon ;  Andent  Scot- 
tish Punim  from  the  MS.  {MUtHtm*  of  Sir  Bidnmrd 
Mnitland  t^LtthingtoH  ( 1786 ) :  Ditterlaium  om  the 
Oriffitt  ana  Pn>gret»  of  the  Scuthiatu  or  Goths 
(i7>*7).  in  wluili  lie  first  fell  loul  of  the  whole 
Celtic  race;  In^mry  tnto  the  Histruy  of  Scotia  mi 
fin  i  aiiHff  the  Reign  of  Halevlm  III.  (1700);  leono 
yrufthtii  SeoticH  (1795-97);  History  of  Scotl<if>ti 
from  the  Accession  of  th'  Stuurts  to  that  of  Mary 
fI7W7U  Wnljtoliana  (1799);  Modem  Geography 
(  Iso-J  1H<I7):  Voyages  and  Travels  (16  vols.  180(^- 
13) ;  ^'ew  Modem  AOtu  (1808-15) ;  and  Petraiogy, 
or  a  Truttim  om  Boeieo  (1811).  Sm  his  LUentry 
Vorr-  ■';  <  n,l,  „rr  (2  vols.  1830). 

Ptiik-fy«*  in  a  name  commonly  given  to  an 
epizootic  disi»(tj»e  wliicli  prevails  amoiij:  hordes,  arul 
is  calleil  by  vei«riaariiia.s  Epizuutir  ('•/lulttes;  Aim 
Hlienniatic  Influenza,  or  sometimes  Mm  o  Enteritis. 
The  disease,  which  of  late  years  has  assnincd  .a 
more  virulent  fonn,  jjrevails  fluring  a  continuance 
of  wet  weather,  especially  when  it  is  also  cold,  and 
attacka  a  number  of  animals  in  various  parts 
of  a  town  or  dietiiet  almost  simnltaneoiisly,  thus 
proving  its  atmospherie  eiri^rin ;  but,  although  it 
thus  breaks  out  s|HintaneottBly,  there  is  no  Joubt 
of  its  lieing  uii  intuciiouB  di»ea*e.  Tlie  prinlar^' 
sjr'tnptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  dullness,  ]>erliap8 
rig«»n»,  with  fever,  nianitest(><!  \>\  elevation  of  the 
temperature,  varying  from  ii  i  104  to  107°, 
or,  in  very  severe  cases,  even  ION  1-  ,  and  accelera- 
tion of  toe  pulse.  In  slight  case>  the  imlse  may 
lie  65,  in  very  severe  ones  over  100  ueat«  i»er 
minute.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded — but  not 
alwaya— by  aweUing  of  the  eyt-lid».  ami  redness 
of  the  egre— heuee  ihe  tenn  pmk  eve  {lain  ih 
and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  with  tumefaction,  par- 
ticularly around  the  joints.  The  swellings  are  at 
first  limited,  but  soon  extend  upwards  and  down 
wards  from  the  joints afl'ected.  and  their  occnrrem  e 

fives  relief  t<i  tlie  j^iain.  The  di;,'estive  or>^'ans  are 
isorderejl ;  there  is  generally  euriMti|iatiou  at  lirst, 
the  fn>ces  are  covered  with  nuirh  mucus,  and  in 
many  instances  there  is  some  degree  of  colicky  or 
intestinal  pain.  Some  horses  have  a  loud,  hoarse 
cough,  at  nrst  dry,  but  often  becoming  nioiat ;  but 
lung  complications  are  not  verv  eonineii.  In  some 
instances  the  juilse  gradually  liecomes  verj-  feeble, 
though  the  animal  presents  no  other  bad  nymptom, 
the  pain  having  left  the  limtis,  the  apiietite  return- 
ing, the  swellings  diinini»<hiiig,  and  tlie  secretions 
regaining  the  normal  condition  -.  whilst  an  onlinar> 
obserxer  is  confident  ol  a  iHpi«l  recovery,  the  animal 
suddenly  dies,  and  a  |>n«t-morteni  examination 
reveals  the  presence  of  ante-mortem  clots  of  bhwd 
in  the  cavides  of  the  heart,  ami  uerlia|w  in  the 
great  )tului(>nary  btood-veseels.  To  tne  veterinarian 
the  apimrentiv  convtkleMent  Stage  is  a  UHMt  critical 
oonditUMi,  and  he  mnet  endeavsnr,  raaaiqg  tiie 
heart's  action,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  tiiese 
coagula. 

As  a  rule  the  disease  runs  its  cuuixs  favourablv 
in  from  four  to  ten  days,  lea%-ing  the  animal  witn 
more  or  less  loss  of  condition  and  strength,  but 
Isith  are  »o<m  restored  by  j^ixmI  nui>in^'  and  K*'"tle 
exenase.  The  treatment  wliich  ha.H  pro\  ed  most 
su»seNia]  is  based  00  tbe  eonclusion  that  the 
<lisease  ivni  a  definite  coaiee,  and  that  all  attempts 
to  check  thia  are  edcatated  to  do  more  barm  than 
good.  It  ii  meet  importaat  that  all  wlw  liave  the 
eara  of  hanm  ahoaUTkBow  that  it  it  mart  daneer- 
ooe  to  work  a  hone  when  this  disease  prevail*  alter 
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he  bM  maailwted  the  slightast  lou  of  aj^petite ; 
many  horses  tarned'  ont  to  work  after  failure  of 

appetite  Imve  been  brouKht  bock  a  few  hours 
after  in  a  <isiii;i  citiiiiition.  The  iiie<Hcine8  made 
use  of  are  tlioM'  which  niiMierate  jiain  if  exce^.Hive, 
ke*?]!  the  citiit-eiit?*  of  ilie  stomach  and  Ixnvcls  from 
nnderi^itig  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  act  as 
very  slight  aperient** ;  antl,  when  the  heart's  action 
tlireateUH  the  condition  alx>ve  descrihed,  cardiac 
stimulants,  tsuch  a-n  tlie  hicarixtnate  of  ammobia 
fldven  in  a  balL  Alcoholic  tttinmlantjj,  in  virtue  of 
ueir  initeting  properties  and  their  effect  on  the 
BerroQB  system,  are  very  iajarioas,  and  ahonld  not 
be  administered  in  thie  nor  ia  tkf  oliMHr  diwaw 

where  the  x»  called  fibrinOllB  ittttie  of  the  Uood  is 

one  of  the  cuiiditinim, 

Pinkic«  a  hattle  fou^dit  on  10th  Sentember 
1^7  near  MuHsclhurgh  in  Midlothian  iietween 
14,000  EngliHh  under  the  Protector  Somerset  and 
twice  that  number  of  Scots.  The  latter  were 
atteily  defeated,  more  than  10,000,  it  is  said,  being 
kUled  on  the  ieM  end  in  the  pnnait,  whibt  the 
English  loM  wan  bnvdy  90O. 

Pink  BMllii   See  SpKiKLiA. 

PIlUM,  a  genus  of  bivalves,  not  far  removed 
from  muHds  (Mvtilida).  The  iheU  is  nentely 
triangnlar,  beontuttlbr  tnnslucent,  nnd  in  aonie 
fpecies  measnree  two  feet  in  length.  The  ntteehing 
liyssus,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean  species  ( /* 
uubilts),  is  ver\-  lou;^  and  silky,  and  adiiiitf  of  l>eiii^ 
woven  into  falirics.  So  the  ancients  iMTasionally 
useti  it,  and,  to  ^mtifv  the  curious,  hys.-*)!!*  gloveji, 
&c.  are  still  made  at  'faraiito  ami  elsewhere.  The 
animal  is  sometimes  eaten.  It  lives  from  low- 
water  to  elxty  Cathoms. 

Pinnare.  See  R<»\t. 

PIniiipcdia.   See  Seal. 

Pinnock,  William  (1781-1843),  who  is 
famous  in  the  educational  world  as  the  ori^nator 
of  tlie  foraierly  well-known  eateiddsms  which  liear 
his  nsBML  To  Samuel  Maunder  (q.v.),  his  brother 
in-lniK,  he  was  chiefly  indebteil  for  the  production 
of  thtM  wteehiMne.  which  finally  extended  lo  1-2 
Tolnmes,  or  SS  ■epnnte  parte.  Histories  of  Eng 
land.  Greece^  and Itonie  ran  through  more  than  a 
hundriil  editions.  The  well-known  Analyses  of 
Scripture  history,  of  ( Hd  Testament  and  New 
Te>*tainent  history,  and  of  church  history  were  the 
<  •itni.ihitions  of  \Viniani  Henry  Pinnock,  LL.D. 

PIbm,  Isla  OB,  a  Spanish  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  eooth  of  Cnba,  of  which  it  b  the  largest 
dnpendency.  It  wha  discovennl  by  Columbus  in 
1494,  ha«  an  area  of  12«H>  »q.  m.,  part  low  nmi 

swampy,  and  part  liill  .  >  fe<'t),  and  is  clotlnnl 
with  line  mea<(o\\s  ,ui<l  u<uh1s,  and  produces  silver, 
iniirksilver.  and  iioii.  It  was  onoe  TOtorioOB  tm 
tue  resort  of  pirates,    i'op.  2200. 

PIlUk  The  earliest  kinds  of  pins,  or  of  spikes 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  pins,  were  proWldy 
thorns  or  the  small  bones  of  fisn  and  other  animals. 

Anion;,'  the  remains  foiinii  on  tiie  sites  of  the  lire- 
historic  lake  dwellinj^'s  of  Kiirope  Itn-re  an'  niitnlK'rs 
of  Ujne  pins,  some  of  a  rude  ami  uttn  i  -  nf  ;ui  «'l--;,'iuit 
form.  The  great  majority  of  the  |ii?is  in  these 
'finds'  are,  nowever,  of  hrojize ;  l>iit  a  few  of 
copper  and  one  of  iron  have  also  Isjen  disrovcrwl. 
It  is  estimated  that  10,000  pins  have  ls»en  <  <  illi .  ted 
at  the  lacustrine  stations  of  Switzerland  ulime. 
They  seem  to  liave  heen  diiefly  used  as  hair-pins, 
thoogb  no  donbl  tlMj  vere  also  emidoyed  to  fMten 
the  oress,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  forms  of 
these  ancient  pins  are  extremely  varied,  and  in  the 
numerous  cases  where  they  have  ornamente<i  heads 
the  j>attcrns  an-  often  curious  and  iMuntifnl.  A 
few  have  double  stems  like  modem  hair  pins,  and 
three  found  at  Pesohiera  are  exaetily  the  sane  in 


form  ea  the  'safety  pins '  whieh  have  come  largely 
into  use  in  recent  year*.   Maiiy^  of  the  single 


stemmed  ones  are  baluster  shaped — Le.  they  are 

thicker  at  some  jilaces  than  at  others.  .\  gi>(nl  iniiiiy 
botii  of  Isme  ainl  of  bronze  have  a  head  finnicd  of 
a  loose  ri;i;.'  in  an  eye.  Some  have  liullMttis  heads 
(these  occa.siunally  being  of  andsjr)  very  like  tlie 
>carl  [liiis  of  the  jiresent  time.  For  numerous 
illustrations  of  these  ancient  pitis,  see  Muuru's 
Lake-dwMimgt  of  Etiropt  ( IH'H)). 

Among  ancient  articles  for  the  toilet  found  in 
Egypt  some  pins  with  ^Id  heads  occur,  and 
ancient  fimau  bronie  pus  and  bone  hair-pins, 
with  oraanMUtal  heads,  have  heen  fonnd  at  Fompeii. 
As  regards  niodeni  pins,  it  was  aVmt  1840  that 
the  soTid-headed  kind  tiow  in  common  use  took  the 
place  of  the  oliict  fmni  of  jiin.  \s  liicli  liini  a  globular 
nead  i»f  tine  twisted  wire  nuuie  seuarately  and 
secured  to  the  shank  by  compression  from  a  falling 
block  and  die.  These  old  pins  hod  the  disodvan  tagc 
of  frequently  Uwiug  their  neads.  They  were  made 
by  manual  laliour  in  andt  a  way  that  each  pin 
psssed  through  the  heads  of  fowrtesn  dUihnnt 
peisons  (see  DiVUtOH  or  LabovK). 

Botid-neaded  pins  are  made  by  sn  improved 
form  of  a  machine  which  was  patented  In  England 
by  an  American,  named  L.  W.  Wright,  in  1824. 
But  Ijefore  tlii>  machine  wa-  jM  rfci  tr.l  cn(in;;h 
to  do  it-s  work  iiiiijierly  many  thousands  of  iioiimls 
NM'ie  exjiended  up(Hi  it.  Pins  are  made  i>y  the 
nKslem  nuichine  in  this  way  :  l*incers  draw  from 
a  reel  of  wire  a  length  snlficient  to  make  a 
pin,  which  is  nt  the  same  time  straightened  bv 
passing  between  fixed  studs.  The  pin  length 
u  selwd  hy  lateral  jaws,  from  which  a  portion 
of  the  wire  is  left  projecting.  A  snap  head  die 
next  advances  to  partially  shape  the  head ;  the 
jaws  or  grippers  tfien  release  it,  and  the  pin  is 
pushed  forwaril  again  aUont  a  twentieth  of  an  inch, 
when  the  head  gets  anoiiier  si|ne«'/e  of  the  die. 
'I'lit'-e  moviMnents  of  the  machine  are  re]>eated 
once  more  to  linish  the  head,  and  the  wire  is  then 
cut  to  the  length  of  a  yxn.  The  headed  hianks 
tlrop  into  a  rt^ceptacle  and  arrange  themselves  in 
the  line  of  a  slot  formed  hy  two  inclined  and  bevel- 
edged  bars.  The  opening  Iietween  the  bars  is  just 
wide  enough  to  let  the  shank  of  the  pin  fall  through, 
ao  that  hy  tlM  action  of  the  macnine  the  blanks 
heoome  suspended  hy  the  head  In  a  row  along  the 
slot.  When  the 
blanks  reach  the 
lowiM  (  lid  of  the 
inclimsi  hat-s  they 
ai-e  caught,  still 
hanging  <ltiwn- 
wnrus,  bet  ween 
two  jtarte  of  the 
machine  (one  of 
which  has  a  suit- 
able  morament), 
and  pessed  along, 
rotatinj^  as  they 
move,  in  front  of  a  cylindrical  cutter,  with  .sharp 
g^riMives  on  its  surface,  so  that  it  a<-ts  like  a  lile, 
and  [iniiit^  the  [lins.  The  annexed  ti;_'iiic  fioiu  ilic 
Enynitcr  of  June  3,  1887,  shows  this  port  of  the 
machine,  wMeh  msJces  pins  at  the  late  of  100  per 
minute. 

Onlinar>'  pins  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  when 
these  are  finished  by  the  machine  they  are  cleaned 
of  grease  and  other  matters  hy  boiling  them  in 
weak  beer.  The  pins  are  next  coated  with  tin,  or 
*  colonred,'  as  it  is  eaUed.  In  this  process  alternate 
layers  of  pins  and  gnln'tin  are  placed  in  n  cop]>er 
pan.  to  wliich  water  !»  addetl,  along  with  some 
ar^•.ll  III  rrmlc  t.irtai  i  1  ii( ai  1 1 ate  of  |Mitash  ).  When 
heal  is  applied  a  solution  of  tin  is  protiuced  from 
whieh  the  metal  is  deposited  on  the  sntfaoe  of  the 
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pins,  giving  them  their  ailvary  « 

tin  surface  in  nfterwarda  brufa 


TIm 

itened  fay  ■hairing 

them  ill  a  Itag  or  barrel  with  bran  or  sawdoflt. 
I*ins  are  'papered'  liy  a  Helf  actinj,'  tnacliine  not 
le»H  ingenious  than  the  one  hy  whirh  tliey  are 
nut«le. 

For  mourning  ^tins  iron  wire  is  uneil,  anil  tliese 
are  either  '  hlue<i  by  heating  then)  in  a  inuUb'  till 
the  proper  tint  i>  obtaiufMl,  ur  made  black  by  coat- 
ing them  witli  ;i  suitable  varnish,  which  is  after- 
wards hardened  by  stoving  the  piiw.  The  finest 
and  inoiit  costly  mitt  ue  those  made  of  hair-like 
wire  for  insect  colleetoia.  *  BUnkM '  piu  mn  ahauA 
3i  inches  long,  and  Tarious  ttsea  bwwiBBn  1|  fneh 
and  gthH  of  an  inch  in  length  are  made  for  domestic 
U!H'.  Safety  pinn  with  the  {Niini  resting  in  a  loop, 
now  so  tmioh  ill  the  nursery  and  for  other  pur- 
jKwew,  were,  «.x  already  i*tat«Hl,  made  in  pn;hittU)ric 
time."* ;  iit  leant  pins  of  exactly  the  >;iMie  form  were. 
The  manufacture  of  pint*  i«  largely  carrieil  on  at 
Birmingham,  and  to  a  le»M  extent  at  London, 
Warrington,  Stroud,  and  Dublin.  They  are  alao 
extensively  mannfactared  In  the  United  Btnten — 
chiefly  in  Connecticut. 

Plnsii*  a  town  of  wewt  Kuswia,  Btandw  in  the 
midf<t  of  what  were  formerly  vast  marahen  ( in  large 

K drained  tiince  1875),  on  a  branch  of  the  Pri]M>t, 
lilea  by  rail  E.  of  BrMt-Litovsk,  manufacturer 
iMUher,  and  luM  a  la^ge  transit  trade.  Pop.  32,406, 
two-thirds  being  Jew*. 

Pinsilti.  ClHii,  musical  coniiK)ser,  wa«  bom  at 
tSinaliui;,'U,  near  Siena,  on  9th  May  1829.  He 
stuilied  niUKic  at  liologna  ( IS-tfi),  and  >va«  a  tipecial 
pupil  of  Komini.  From  IH4H  to  1HH5  he  lived  in 
Kni;land  as  teacher  of  singing,  chietly  at  London 
aaa  Newcastle.  From  1856  ne  taught  singing  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Muaic.  As  a  composer  he 
wrote  ennnning  mneio  Ibr  eann  (mora  thnn  SOO  in 
all ).  In  edebmtion  el  the  nnion  of  Tnieeny  with 
Italy  in  1859  he  composed  a  Te  Deum,  but  was  not 
successful  as  a  writer  of  laiger  musical  compositions. 
He  died  at  Ftaraneoi  MMh  Ilarah  laea 

Pint*  n  meennra  of  enpnd^  nsed  both  for 
liquids  and  dry  goods,  and  equivafent  to  the  eighth 
nut  ol  a  Gallon  (q.T*)»  or  M'«BnS  enbio  indies. 


The  Seotch  pint,  supeiMded  an  n  Ugfd  mmaan  by 
the  imperinlpint,  waa  eqniraleat  totHNM  inpeiial 

pints. 

Ptailai*.  See  GuimA  Viowx.. 

Pintail  (Z>q^Ia),  n  genus  of  duck^,  one  hand 
some  species  of  whieh  {O.  acuta)  is  a  winter  visitor 


Pintail  Duck  {Dt^fUa  acuta). 

to  many  parto  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  n  native 
of  all  northern  regions,  is  elongated  in  fbinn,  and 

▼ery  rapid  in  flight.    Its  f1e»h  itt  much  esteemed. 

Pinto*  Fkrnam  Mendkz,  Portogneae  adven- 
tanr,  bon  at  Montemor-o-Vdho^  near  Colmbm, 


about  1510.  When  twenty-eeven  yean  «f  age  be 

made  his  way  out    to    InQia,  and  remained 

twenty-one  years  in  the  south  and  sonth-east  of 
Asia,  leading  the  life  of  an  adventurous  seaman, 
fighting  jiiratcH  at  one  time,  trading  at  another, 
and  again  ln'ing  emj>loye<l  on  ^^pecial  mif^ioni*  to 
Japan  or  elwwliere,  Iuk  fortune  often  tluotnating 
iM-tween  grc.it  wealth  and  p<»\erty.  He  retunie<l 
home  to  Portugal  in  1558,  spent  mudi  time  in 
writing  an  aeoonnt  of  Ua  adventnrea,  adding  to 
them  many  exaggerationa  and  grass  fictions,  and 
died  at  Almada  near  Uibon,  probably  in  1583. 
His  tmreis— i*ern|ynna|wwi  wets  not  publislied 
until  1614,  but  have  aniee  then  been  translated 
into  several  European  languages— into  English  by 
F.  Cogan  in  1663.  See  a  new  abridged  edition  of 
th<>!<.  travels^  with  UB  introdnotiaa  m  JL  Vambdiy 

PlnturlcchiOf  whose  proper  name  was  Beb- 
M  ARDiNo  Di  Betti,  was  a  painter,  bom  at  Perugia, 
in  1464.  An  assistant  to  Peragino,  he  helped  nim 
with  the  fraaeoes  in  the  Siatine  Chapel  at  Rome, 
and  then  apent  the  beet  part  of  eight  years  (1484- 
92)  in  painting  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  clia(>el8 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  in  Rome.  .After  exeout 
ing  two  |>ie<'e>  in  the  cathedral  at  (Irvieto  lie  ilwur 
atiti  the  wallh  of  what  is  now  the  VaticAii  lihrary 
with  a  f*eriew  of  six  fre*ic(M's  ;  thix  fK^ciioiwI  him  six 
yean*  (till  149S).  Un  the  walls  of  Su  Maria  in 
Ara  Cudi  he  illustrated  the  life  of  St  Bernardino 
of  Siena.  Other  frescoes  by  his  brush  adorned  two 
chnrchcM  in  Siiello,  the  Petracwi  Palaoe  at  Sbna, 
and  Uie  oathedrai  libmy  in  the  aame  ei^,  this 
hut  serieeilluetntbg  the  life  of  Pope  Pine  n.  All 
these  works  are  admirable  examples  of  decorative 
art.  Pinturicchio  iNunted  a  few  panel  mctures  of 
high  merit,  a?*  ( Jirist  Itearing  the  (  rtiss,  two 
Mailonnax  enthrone*!  (at  Peragia),  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  ( in  the  Vatican ),  und  others  at  Siena, 
Florence,  and  Spello.  He  died  at  Siena,  lltb 
Decemlier  1513. 

See  Life  by  Vermiglioli  ( Perop*.  1837), 
grsph«  by  SchtnMvow  (Stutt  1880  snd  1882), 
snssi's  sd  (Kloreao^  1878)  of  Vasari,  toL  iiL 

PluoiL,  the  diseoverar  of  Bnudl  <  q.r. ). 

Pionbl,  the  notorious  roof-eells  {sotto  piombi, 
'under  the  lead?< ' )  of  the  state-prison.s  of  Venice 
(ij.v  ^.  in  (".'iMinova  and  nmii\  other  imtalili' 

prisoner>^  were  Ciuiliiied.  The  heat  in  summer  and 
the  cold  in  winter  are  gai<l  t^  have  been  intense, 
rendering  the  piombi  worm  than  even  the  jMMan,  or 
cellars  Of  the  prisons ;  but  witUn  reeent  tiaMa  it 
baa  been  asserted  that  thqr  mvat  have  been  eom- 
naratively  pleasant  abodes,  and  a  few  have  actually 
Deen  converted  into  dwelling  apartments. 

PlomblllO.  a  fonner  prinoi|>ality  of  Italy,  lien 
alon^:  the  cun^x  oopo^ite  the  ihland  of  Ellw,  I  lie 
greater  part  of  wliich  lielonge<i  to  it.  Its  extent 
wan  l.'ig  m.  ;  and  its  population,  previouf  to  ii- 
incurimration  with  Italy  w  I860,  about  2o,(MN). 
Piombino,  originally  a  fief  of  the  empire,  came 
in  the  14th  oentniy  into  the  possession  of  the 
Appiani,  who,  after  ruling  it  for  nearly  200  years, 
made  way  for  the  Buoncompagni,  who  were  ex- 
I>elled  by  Napoleon  in  1801  ;  bnt  after  the  Con- 
grem  of  Vienna  the  princi^iality  was  put  tindt  r 
the  sueerainty  of  Tu)4oany.  The  town  of  I'iunibiuo 
(l>op.  4(MMi),  on  a  promohtopr-  50  milee  &  of  Lc|^ 
born,  has  iron-rolling  mills. 

PiOMiMb  See  Skbabtiano  oel  Piomiio. 

Pioneer,  in  the  British  infantiy,  ie  a  milttaij 
artisan  employed  during  peace  in  sndi  woilc  aa 
painting  and  repairin<:  barrack  rooms,  v'vc,,  and  in 
war  marching  at  the  head  of  each  battalion  to  clear 
a  paswige  fur  It  through  wckxIs  or  other  obst mo- 
tions, improve  roads,  make  bridges,  and  senerallv 
to  do  aiqr  minor  engineering  or  conatmonve  work 
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thftfc  nuqr  be  wteemaxy.  One  b  seleeted  from  each 
oompaqy.  laatead  ol  a  rifle  each  carries  a  aaw- 
baclced  ewoid,  an  axe,  and  two  ^mn-Hpikefl,  other 
neceaaary  toolg  being  di»tnhiit<Nl  Anions'  tlo-iii. 

Camlry  Pinncers,  one  from  eiu-h  tiuop,  iirc  in- 
-trurtvil  nt  the  School  of  Military  Knj:im'i'iing, 
ChatliHin,  in  tlif*  In'st  inetlifnl  of  rapidly  ili^troy- 
railways,  U'!t';,'iiipli  lines,  &c.,  ami  cnrry 
gun-cotton  "and  the  tools  neoeeMiy  for  tiiia  pur- 
poea. 

PlotrkoW  (Oer.  Petrikau),  a  town  of  Rnaeian 
I'olanil.  8"  miles  by  rail  S\V.  of  WarMRW.  Cotton 
and  w«H)l  Hpiiinin^'  is  largely  jiru-.wuttMl.  It  in  one 
of  the  olde!<t  I'olish  towns;  here  in  the  15tli  and 
16tli  centuries  diets  wore  held  and  the  kini,^>( 
elected.  Pop.  24,866.— The  govenimrnt  has  an  area 
of  47S0  sq.  in.  and  a  population  of  ( 1891 )  1,200.197, 
and  b  a  eentre  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  indoatries, 
of  bnndy-dfartllUng,  tad  of  oorn-milling. 

Piozzi*  Mrs,  more  famous  hj«  Mits  Thrai.K,  and 
by  that  name  to  l>e  rememlteretl  until  I>r  Samuel 
Johnson  is  forgotten.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Hester  Lynch  Salusbnry,  and  abe  was  born  of  a 
good  Welsh  family  at  Bodwal  in  Carnar^'onshire, 
Janoaiy  S7. 1741.  She  early  gave  promiee  of  quick 
parta  am  lively  diHpc^sition,  and  received  aa  edu- 
cation that  extended  even  to  Latin  aa  well  aa 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Early  introduce«l 
into  the  fashionable  world  of  London,  in  <  )ctol)er 
IT&l  Mhe  married  Henry  Tlirale,  a  pr(w|K!n)ua 
Southwark  brewer,  thirteen  years  her  senior.  He 
y>'A>i  an  honest  man,  and  made  an  indulgent,  if 
somewhat  indifTerent,  husliand  :  but  he  was  uncom- 
municative and  phlegmatic  in  temperament.  Mrs 
Thnile  nuuie  JolinHon's  actmaintanoe  through  the 
kind  offices  irf  Murphy  in  January  178S,  and  one 
of  tha  moat  iateiwtbg  friendahipa  in  the  history 
of  letters  at  once  began.  The  sage  quickly  con- 
odved  an  extraordinary  affection  for  his  '  mistress,' 
was  doinesticat«'<l  in  her  iiouse  at  Stn-atham 
Place  for  over  Hixteen  year*,  and  for  her  nake 
learned  to  ^ofti-n  iniiriy  of  flie  eoeentricitie!*  of  hi-* 
!>i>eerh,  drens,  and  lieliavionr.  Of  all  Ids  friend- 
8ni|is  this  was  the  one  most  valiialde  to  him,  for 
Mrs  Thrale'a  warm  woman's  heart  and  constant 
cheerfulness  henceforwanl  brightened  many  a 
L'loomy  hour  in  a  life  that  had  known  hut  uttle 
haupineM.  Thmle  also  had  a  solid  esteem  for 
JofioMMi,  ewnied  him  with  tha  family  to  Brighton, 
to  Wales  in  1774,  and  to  France  in  I77S,  and  left 
Um  £2()0  as  one  of  his  four  exeoaton.  He  wa.s 
retnme»l  for  Southwark  at  a  hy-e1ei!tion  in  the 
end  f>f  176.'),  and  ^at  contitniouMly  until  the  election 
of  17S(>.  Itoswell  first  visited  St reat ham  in<)ctol>er 
1769,  F:inny  Huriu'v  in  Au;,'ii-<t  177H.  In  1772 
Thrale's  airairs  Ijecanie  einharniH.se«l,  but  Ids  wife's 
tact  and  energy  an<I  the  timely  mlvances  of  friends 
enabled  him  to  tide  over  the  crisis.  Thrale  died 
in  April  1781,  and  three  vears  later  the  brewery 
wna  sold  for  £130,000.  Mrs  ThnOe  had  borne  him 
twrive  ehildno,  mtt  her  only  son  died  in  1776,  and 
she  had  bttt  Ave  danehtere  living  at  her  husband's 
death.  Dr  Johnmn  s  health  was  now  declining, 
.ind  he  sfMin  Ke^jjin  to  feel  himself  sliglited  as  the 
widow's  atfection  for  the  Italian  musician  I'io//i 
Wgan  to  occupy  her  heart.  Fhrii  aii|iiHintAnce 
hail  begun  only  in  17S<),  though  they  had  met  three 
years  before.  The  proposed  match  met  with  the 
strongest  opposition  from  Mrs  Thrale's  daughters 
and  from  JoaiMon»  whose  disi4>proval,  in  spite  of 
slandering  toagnwL  was  in  nowise  dae  to  personal 
disappobtment,  She  left  Straatham  for  Bath  in 
October  1782,  and  a  few  letters  on  the  subject  of 
the  marriage  passed  betwixt  Johnson  and  herself 
in  which  it  must  l»e  confessefl  that  the  woman 
shows  to  more  advantage  than  the  sage.  But 
when  JohnsoD  loved  ha  loved  deeply,  and  that  1 


with  a  low  that  eonld  bear  no  rival  near  the 
throne.  '  A  fHeiidahlp  of  twenty  years,'  he  writes, 
*\»  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  life.   A  friend 

may  be  often  found  and  lost,  hut  an  old  friend 
never  can  Ikj  found.  an<l  nature  ha.s  provided  that 
he  cannot  easily  Ix-  li»st.'  The  marriage,  for  some 
time  iK)«t|K>ned,  actually  took  place  at  Hath,  S.'Sth 
July  17M,  and  the  jtair  next  travelled  thnnigh 
France,  Italy,  Geruiany,  and  Itelf^um,  returning 
to  England  early  in  1787.  IMozzi  proved  an  in- 
otfenaive  husband,  managed  their  nnanoes  with 
prudence,  and  her  daughten  were  at  length  re- 
concUod— the  eldest,  Or  Johnson's  'Qneenie,' 
manried  Lord  Keith  bi  1808.  Mrs  IMozzi  returned 
to  Streatliam  in  179(>,  hut  soon  after  Vmilt  Hryn- 
bella  on  the  banks  of  the  Clwyd.  Here  Piozzi  dieii 
in  1809,  and  here  his  widow  reniaine<l  till  1814,  living 
thereafter  at  llath,  Clifton,  ami  Penzance.  When 
past  seventy  she  fornu-^l  a  sentimental  attachment 
tor  William  Augustus  Conway,  a  handsome  young 
actor,  who  drownod  MmwJf  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  1828.  Fourteen  years  after  his  death  seven 
letters  from  Mrs  Pioui  to  him  were  published. 
Their  genuineiMia  ia  donUliil,  1«t»  as  Havward 
points  out,  even  taken  as  they  stand,  they  uo  not 
amount  to  ver>'  niucli,  while  the  change  of  two 
or  three  sentences  would  alter  their  entire  tenor. 
In  May  1821  Mrs  Piozzi  broke  her  le^  while  travel- 
ling from  Penzance  to  Clifton,  an<l  died  after  ten 
•lays  of  sufTering.  She  was  huriwl  l»eside  I*iozzi  in 
the  little  church  of  Dymerchion  in  Flintshire. 

Mrs  Thrale  was  vivacious,  frank,  witty,  thoroughly 
feminine,  and  charming,  if  somewhat  wanting  in 
refinement.  She  was  pretty,  if  liardly  beautiful  — 
her  lace  gave  Honrtn  liis  model  in  'The  Lad\  s 
Last  Stake**  hot  the  best  portnril  b  diat  by  sir 
Joehoa  Reynolds.  Baretti,  Roswell,  Peter  Pindar, 
and  Horace  Walpole  all  abuse^l  her ;  but  she  lives 
secure  of  immortality  in  the  love  of  Siuiniel  .lohn- 
son,  and  in  the  happiness  she  brought  into  nearly 
twenty  years  of  a  lite  '  radically  wrotched.' 

Mn  IMozzi  hsd  »  fatal  fscilitv  in  eompoaition,  bat  two  of 
her  book§  st  least  live  tbron|[h  their  subject,  and  indeed 
are  ntdy  lew  interesting  than  Koswrll  himself  :  AnectlottM 
of  hr  Samufl  Joknton  dnniuj  the  last  Ticenty  Yatri  of 
hit  Lift  (17Wi;  n-printed  in  Mm  Napier's  John»uninna, 
IKH4),  and  l^ttm  to  and  from  Dr  Samuel  Johnton  (2 
vols.  1788).  Her  OhterrtUiotit  and  Ht;J(ectiinu  made  t»i  u 
Jourtifp  tkrymi/h  France,  Italy,  ami  (/ermany  (2  vols. 
l7Sd),  British  Syywnjrtny  (2  vok  1794),  and  Rttru$/itc- 
tion,  or  a  Hrrifte  of  the  mott  ttrik-inii  and  imftortant 
ErmU,  tl-c.  (2  vols.  18011  arc  lung  forgotten.  Of  her 
^>oeiuii  the  'Thnnr  Warnings '  survives  it  waj«  first  printi  d 
m  the  Mitetllanitt  of  .Miiw  Williams  (I7f'><!),  a  volume 
oontaininj;  a  prose-tslc  "f  Jnlui.son'H,  'The  FountainH,' 
theht  niino  of  which.  Fl<ir<  tta,  wajt  s  study  r)f  .Mrs  Tliralc. 
Her  n<jt»'s  to  Wraxiill  -  H i  -lorical  Mcmon  m  wcrt-  ri  i>rintcd 
in  till-'  lH,*vt  edition  of  that  work,  as  wtdl  an  in  Hayward  ; 
her  Aatobivijraiihy,  Ltttrm,  and  Literary  lUmainii,  by 
Abraham  Haywani,  in  iNtll  (2  vol«.).  See  the  Kev.  Kd. 
Mnii>!iii's  T'ui::i(iiiii  [\SX\\.  H.iKWfirs  Life  of  Johntmi, 
Madame  D  Arblay's  Diary ,  Mr  Hayward'a  Introductiun, 
sad  I»  a  Smiqr'B  JTio  SVsIc  (UM). 

Pip  is  the  nana  Ijy  whieh  various  diseases  in 
both  fowls  and  pheasants  were  once  known,  but 

since  the  affections  of  birds  have  V>een  studied,  and 
more  accurate  knowleilge  arrive<l  at,  this  term  is 
no  longer  in  OM,    See  Koi  r. 

Plp«»  •  gtrnu  of  amphibians,  of  wliich  the  host 
known  is  Um  Swinam  toad.  See  AliramA. 
Pi  pal,  a  species  of  fig.  See  Piwi.. 

Pipe,  a  measure  of  qnaati^  eommonly  employed 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  in  some 
other  countries,  used  almost  exclusively  for  wine 
and  oil.  In  England  it  is  also  called  a  mtt,  and  is 
eijiml  to  two  lu«;4sheads.  But  the  capacity  varies 
with  the  locality  as  well  as  with  the  description  of 
wine  the  eeak  oontBiiis:  ft  pipe  of  port  ia  137 
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imperial  gallons;  of  Hliem*,  190  imperial  callnns; 
that  of  Miuleira,  110  imperial  fjallontt wTiile  the 
common  EiiKliNh  pi|>e  cnntaiiiH  1*26  wine  gallons,  or 
nearly  105  iiiii>erial  gailonn. 

Pipeclay,  a  line  white  plastic  clay,  very  like 
kaolin,  but  containing'  a  larger  |>ercentaf.'e  of  (tilica. 
For  the  manufacture  of  tuliacco-pi|)eH  the  most 
desirable  clay  contaiuM  only  Kinall  tracenof  limonite 
and  alkaline  eartht*.  Clays  of  this  nature  are  met 
with  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Donn't,  but  the 
purer  varietien  of  clay  unetl  for  jMittery-iaakinu  are 
also  employed  in  the  manufacture.  Such  cJny», 
however,  have  HiliceouH  materials  aildeil  to  them 
artiticially.  IM)ieclay  i»  U8e«l  by  soldiera  for 
whitening  Ijelts,  &c. 

Plpe-flnh,  a  family  of  remarkable  fishes  in  the 
name  ( Lophobranch )  order  a»  the  Sea  horse*.  The 
iKMly  i»  e]ongate<l  like  a  thin  pi|>e ;  the  jawn  are 
prolonged  in  a  tubular  toothlenti  snout ;  the  niUH- 
cular  development  in  slight ;  the  skin  is  covered 
with  an  annature  of  hanl  plates ;  the  gilLs  are  in 
the  form  of  tuft.s,  and  the  branchial  a|>erture  w  very 
Hiiiall.  The  eggs  are  carried  about  and  hatched  by 
the  male,  unually  within  a  canaciouH  |)ouch  fonue<l 
from  two  foldft  of  skin  on  tne  ventral  surface  of 
the  tail-region.  One  of  the  commonest  British 
ti)>ecieM  is  the  Great  Pipe-fish  (St/ngnathua  acus), 
whicli  is  sometimes  found  in  deep  water,  and  some- 
times at  low  tide  among  the  seawe»Hl  in  rock-iKwls. 
The  sjiecimens  c4immonly  seen  are  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length,  it  may  l»e  seen  slowly  moving 
aliout.  with  curious  contortions,  ]M>king  it«  long 
snout  into  every  crevice  in  search  of  food,  and 
sometimeii  assuming  a  vertical  position  with  the 
head  downwards,  iNtring  into  or  stirring  the  sand. 


One  of  the  commonest  American  pipe-fish  is 
Siiihonttstotiui  /lerlii,  which  lives  among  the  eel- 
grans  of  the  coast. 

The  name  l'i|)e-ti«h  is  sometimes  given  also  to 
the  fishes  forming  the  family  FistularidH',  or  Flute- 
mouths,  of  whicn  one  of  t\\e  nm«t  renjarkable  is 
the  Tol(acc(>-pi|>e-fisli  (  Fhtiilnriti  tiifnnTiiriii ).  But 
these  ar*»  large  marine  sticklebacks,  and  have  only 
a  su|H>rticiat  resemblance  to  the  tnie  pi|)e-fish. 

I*lp«*ra<M*a*,  a  natural  order  of  ex»>genoHs 
plants,  natives  almost  exclusively  of  the  liutt<>st 
parts  of  the  gl<>l>e,  |mrticulnrly  of  Asia  and  .America. 
About  WMI  species  are  known,  to  niiwt  of  which  the 
name  Pejiocr  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  given,  nitliough 
some  are  alw)  known  by  i»ther  names,  |»articular1y 
those  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  ustnl  as  n  spice, 
but  of  which  some  part'  is  employetl  for  some  i>ther 
jiur|M)se.  as  Betel,  tulieljs.  .Maticf>,  and  .Ava. 

I*ip<>rine«  an  Alkaloid  (q.v.)  found  in  |tepper. 

Pipe-rolls.  St-e  Kkcokds. 

Pipes  are  maile  of  various  materials  and  for 
various  purjioses.  Thus,  we  have  dniining-|ii|>es 
for  agricultural  and  sanitary  ])uri>oses,  ma4le  of 
earthenware.  wixkI,  and  metal  I>i<MNA<rK, 
SewaciK).  pi|M»»  of  variouH  kinds  <>f  metals  for  a 
great  \ariety  of  purp<»Mes,  and  Tolim^co  piju's  {4. v.) 


of  various  materials.  Earthenware  piitex  are  now 
made  of  almost  cverj-  size,  frtmi  an  incu  or  two  in 
diameter  up  to  the  enormous  size  of  54  inches. 
They  are  usually  maiie  of  firwlay,  and  are  glazed 
like  common  I'ottery  (q.v.).  Caoutchouc  vulcanised 
and  gutta-p«»rcha  are  also  extensively  u»e<l  for 
making  ]iipes.  Ijeathcm  pi|>es  are  used  chielly  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  tetnisirarily,  as  in  the  cane 
of  fire-engines  ( see  FiKE).  Metal  pitHss  are  ma*le 
of  iron,  lead,  tin,  or  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  copper, 
brass,  &c.  Inm  pi{)es,  as  for  water  and  gas,  are 
usually  cast,  and  the  manufacture  is  one  of  enor- 
mous extent.    See  WatkR  sfpPLV. 

Pijie*!  of  ductile  metal,  such  as  brass,  copper,  and 
tin,  are  made  by  first  casting  an  ingot  into  the 
sha|>e  shown  in  fi^.  I,  with  a  hole  through  its 
length  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lM>re  of  the  pi{)e  is 
intende^l  Ui  have.  Into  this  is  placed  an  iron  rod, 
calksl  the  mandrel  (rr,  fig.  2),  which  exactly  fits, 
and  which  pmject«  slightU-  at  the  tatjered  end  ( 6, 
fig.  2).  It  is  then  brou>;1it  to  the  drawing- table, 
and  here  the  small  end  with  it«  projecting  mandrel 
i»  put  into  a  funnel-sha|)ed  hole,  drille<l  through  a 
steel  post  (a,  fig.  3),  so  as  to  allow  the  point  to  be 


gripi>ed  on  the  other  side  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  at  the 
eriil  of  a  strong  chain  ;  the  machine-]M>wer  is  then 
applitni  to  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  an<l  the  soft 
metal  and  it«  mandrel  an>  drawn  through,  the 
fonner  being  extended  equally  over  the  surface  of 
the  latter,  which  is  then  remove*!,  ami  the  length 
of  pijMs  is  complete.  Some  metals  nHjuire  reiH»ate«l 
drawing  thniugh  holes,  getting  gratlually  smaller, 
and  liave  to  l»e  soften*^!  or  annealed  at  intervals, 
as  tlie  metal  harden^  under  n'|M»ate«l  dmwing.  In 
this  way  bra-ss,  cop|)er,  tin,  and  |H'wter  yxy^  are 
made ;  and  a  |>atent  has  als4>  lH>en  taken  out  for 
making  steid  pi|M>s ;  but  lend  pities  are  maile  of 
great  lengths  by  m|ue<>zing  the  s«>tt  metal  through 
a  hole  in  a  st«'el  plat<>  in  which  there  is  a  fixe<l  c<ire 
or  mandrel  pn>jecting,  which  forms  aii<l  regulates 
the  size  of  the  Ism*  of  the  pi|»e.  Pities  are  also 
nuule  from  cop|>er,  brass,  ami  malleaole  iri»n  by 


rolling  out  narrow  stri)w  of  metal,  an<i  then  luissing 
them  successively  through  rollers,  which  are  •Iccply 
gnM»ve«l,  and  which  turn  up  the  edges  (fig.  4).  \ 
mandrel  is  then  laid  in  it,  as  in  fig.  h,  and  it  is  next 
pasM'd  through  double- grooved  rollers,  which  turn 
the  e<lges  in,  and  thus  form  a  complete  tulte  ntund 
the  mandrel.  The  e<lg««s,  however,  require  hard 
soldering- -i.e.  stildering  with  a  fusible  brass  alloy, 
or  welding,  if  of  iron.  .All  Isuler-tulies  used  to 
)m>  ma<le  in  this  way  ;  but  the  methisl  of  drawins 
has  lately  l)een  so  juuch  improveil  that  coi»|»er  and 
brass  pipes,  or  tul»es.  as  thev  are  frequently  called, 
are  now  <irawn  of  consiilerable  tliicknetM  aad 
diameter. 
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Pipl,  the  nnnif  K'ivcn  to  the  ripe  imxIs  of  C(esal- 
ptnia  Papui  (see  Cksai  i'Ima  ),  which  are  used  in 
ttUDioff,  and  ato  not  ludreaaeatly  imported  along 
vltlili|fUivi(q.T.). 

PlpiBg  Crow,  ft  name  MOMiriwt  looMly 
applied  in  AnstraUa  to  any  bird  of  the  mam 
Gymnorhina  or  Barita  (q.v.).  Another  nioiTifica- 
tion  of  the  name  is  Pipins  Crow  Shrike  ur  Piping 
Roller ;  the  hird  is  also  called  Caruck. 

Pipit  {AnthuMit  A  gemia  of  unaU  birds  forminf; 
with  tbe  wagtail*  the  Unify  Motadllidie.  The 
p^ts  hare  a  Strang  waomblanee  to  tbe  burlts  in 
external  appearance,  and  even  tn  vuaaj  of  their 

habitA,  sticn  oh  ringing  while  on  the  wing ;  but  they 
moult  twice  a  year,  while  larks  monlt  only  once. 
With  the  wagtails  they  agree  in  all  i<v]>ect« 
except  in  c<>loiir,  ami  like  them  they  are  i  hieHy 
terrestrial  iti  hahit,  ruimiiig  along  the  groiiml, 
working  iu  and  out  aiuong  grass  or  heather  in 
MHch  of  the  inaeeta,  wanna  and  ahige  whkh 


 I  their  food.  The  MMdow-ptnlt  {A.  frateiuis), 

deo  known  a»  the  Titlark  or  Moae-eheeper,  is  the 

Bpecie«  nio«t  abmnlant  in  Hritain.    It  braeda  early 

in  spring,  ne«ting  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground  or 
under  a  bank,  and  rean*  two  lnixxU  in  a  M;aAon. 
The  Tree  j)ii>it  ( .1 .  trinH/is ),  though  only  a  summer 
visitor,  is  coininon  in  many  districts,  and  breeds 
^ly  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland.  The 
Rock-pinit  {A.  o/t*rurns)  frenuenta  rodiqr 
and  fee<is  on  molluscs  ami  small  ci 


PlppL   See  Giuuo  liuMAMO. 
PIpplB.  SeePBPnr. 

Pipi>ln«  a  name  given  to  many  varieties  of 
apple,  among  which  are  some  of  the  finest  in  culti- 
vation, as  tbe  GoUen  Pippin,  Rifuton  Pippin,  &c 

PlllOSf  a  city  of  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  River 
(hereenwaed  by  two  bridges),  28  miles  by  rail  N. 
of  Dutoo.  It  baa  fonndriM,  oil'iafinoma,  and 
Buamiaetortee  of  flonr,  fomitare,  matUeesee,  Boa. 

Pop.  (1S90)  (K)9(). 

Planet,  a  game  at  cards  for  two  players,  played 
with  tnirty-two  cards,  the  sixes,  fives,  fours,  threes, 
and  twoa  being  rejected.  The  game  was  fonnerly 
lilajed  a  han(ued  up,  a  oar<i«  oeing  the  iNBt  A 
five  games;  but  abMt  1880  tbe  nbioon  gftma 
superseded  piquet  am  een#.  At  th«  tnUeoil  game 
six  hands  are  played,  each  player  itaiHng  alter- 
nately. The  one  whose  aggregate  score  is  the 
higher  wins  the  partic  He  deducts  the  lo«er"H 
score,  and  adilw  a  hnmln''!  to  the  difference.  If 
the  loser  fails  to  .ncor*^  a  hundri'il  in  the  six  hands, 
he  Us  rubiconfd,  and  the  scon>  are  added  instead 
of  lieing  deducted.  For  a  description  of  tiM  mode 
of  play,  handbooks  should  he  consulted. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  piquet  i.s  hy 
Rabelais  in  the  Gargantuan  list  of  games  ( 1530^ 
45).  Hence  it  has  men  condoded  that  niquet  is 
of  Aench  origin.  Bot  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
B,  called  roft/b,  was  played  in  Italy  at 
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an  earlier  date,  and  that  this  gHine,  with  imxlifi 
cations,  travelled  from  Itjily  to  Spain,  where  il 
was  re-nameil  cienUm,  and  to  France,  where  it  wan 
re  named  piquet.  Pinuct  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs 
in  English  books  of  tlie  Shakes|>earian  period,  but 
eemt  {eientot)  frequently  does.  From  tnis  it  may 
lie  concluded  that  ptqoMt  under  tbe  name  of  eent, 
was  played  in  EndMid  viitO  about  tbo  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  when  the  word  '  cent '  went  oat  of 
use,  and  was  replaced  by  the  word  'piquet.'  It 
may  l»e  notice*!  in  thLt  connection  that  from  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Philip  of  Sjiain 
(1554)  the  English  eiiuivalent  of  the  Spanish 
name  of  the  game  \va«  in  vogue,  and  that  con- 
tem{K)rane<>u8ly  with  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  (1625)  the 
French  name  piquet  was  substituted. 

The  e^rmoMigy  of  piquet  has  been  much  specu- 
lated OB;  no  aattsfaeiory  settlement  has  been 
arrived  at  In  1661  was  published  The  RonaU  and 
Deliphtfull  Oame  of  Piequet,  translated  mm  the 
earliest  known  French  Inxik  on  the  snbiect.  This 
was  followe<l  liy  !*evt'ral  others,  more  or  les.s  resem- 
bling it,  Il'if.v  Jiitrrjiixlrr  (1*571),  (  nttoii''^  <'oni- 
pletit  Gdimstir  (1(574),  and  Sfymnur  H  Court  Gavie- 
ster  (171!»),  all  cotituiiiiii^  niiiuet.  The  next 
original  work  was  Hoyle'n  Short  Treatise  on  the 
Oame  of  Piquet  (1744).  This  included  the  laws 
which  were  the  authority  until  1873,  when  the 
Portland  Club  ianod  a  ctMle.  The  general  adoption 
of  tbo  tnbioon  gamob  obortly  afterwaida,  aeeessi- 
tatod  a  tnA  rsvirfoni  and  in  1881  the  Portland 
ud  Tnrf  Clubs  agreed  to  the  eodo  of  laws  which 
now  governs  the  game.  These  lawa  wore  pubUshed 
in  1882,  together  with  a  treatise  oo  the  gMM^  by 
*  Cavendish.' 

Piracy  (Lat.  pirata;  Gr.  pe.iratf,*,  'an  a<l ven- 
turer,' 'a  pirate'),  robbery  on  tbe  high  sea,  was 
aji|>arently  very  moeb  mixod  up  with  «urly  mari- 
time adrentnra,  the  eea  toiyoi  being  frequently 
pirate  aa  an^  aa  tndart  tiras,  the  Phoenicians 
often  combined  piracy  iril^  more  legitimate  sea- 
faring enterprise.  In  Homerie  times  piracy  was 
aocounte<l  a  reputable  or  even  digTiifie<l  calling  ; 
and  the  Greeks,  ewpecially  the  Phocnans,  long 
displayed  a  natural  genius  for  piracy.  This  ai>titude 
was  cnerished  by  the  constant  warfare  l>etween 
small  states,  it  Ix-inu  difficnlt  sometimes  to  di  oide 
what  was  public  ami  what  was  private  war.  C'ilicia 
was  long  the  headquarteiB  of  Mediterranean  piracy, 
until  in  67  B.C.  Pompey  made  his  memorable 
exptdition  against  the  pirates  with  exeat  naval  and 
military  foiML  From  tbe  8th  to  toe  Ilth  oentoiy 
the  Nona  vfliiiigs  wvre  tbe  tenor  of  weeteiu  oeasts 
and  waters  (sec  NORTHMEN).  The  Hanseatic 
League  (q.v.)  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  for 
mutual  ilffence  against  Baltic  and  other  pirat«8. 
At  a  later  dale  tlie  Moslem  rovers  scourgecl  the 
Mediterranean,  commingling  naval  war  on  the 
large  scale  with  i)eddling,  thicver}',  and  the  abduc- 
tion of  slaves  :  Algiers  was  a  piratical  stronghold 
tiU  well  into  the  19th  century  (see  Corsair); 
and  in  the  I7th  century  the  English  Channel 
•WMmod  withAlgBriiie  nbatas,  who  snapped  up 
In  000  nriao  ^SOOwofth  «  Ifaen  belonging  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Irdand,  and  blockaded  bbn,  the 
king's  representative,  for  weeks  in  an  English  ptirt 
while  he  waited  for  a  ship  of  war  to  convey  nim 
across  the  Irish  St-n.  In  16.V)  tlu  y  actually- entereii 
Cork  harbour,  and  carritMl  ntl  a  Iwiat  with  eight 
fishermen,  to  be  sold  im  slaves  in  Algiers.  The 
Huccaneers  (q.v.)  preye<l  mainly  on  the  Spanish 
commerce  with  the  Spanish  American  colonies. 
Lundy  Island  (q.v.)  was  long  a  nest  of  pirates, 
English  and  other.  Captain  Kidd  (q.T.)  is  in  tbe 
impular  mind  the  chief  repveaeBtanve  m  the  pie- 
tureaqne  type  of  niiatea.  whoao  oareer  of  reckless 
bloodahed  aiid  r«||iio  naar  thrir  *  Jolly  Roger '  or 
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black  tlft^'.  alt^-rnatin;,'  with  luxarions  dehanchen*, 
lia«  cotiie  to  Ui  -^iirrounil<'<i  with  a  halo  of  romance, 
rpH«?ctcHl  in  K.  A.  I'oe's  Golil  Butj  K.  L.  Steven- 
sonV  Treasure  J»lnnd.  The  prototype  of  Scott's 
PircUt  was  John  Uaw,  who  in  January  1725  boldly 
anchored  in  Orcadian  wateni,  and  entered  into 
friendly  raUtaom  with  the  ialandem,  tUl,  recqgnieed 
u  atroeioiii  vOlaio,  he  wm  with  hie  erew  eeptared 
and  earned  to  London  to  be  tried.  He  and  eleven 
of  his  comrades  were  condemned  a  month  or  two 
after,  ami  the  ]iiriit»'  oai>tuin  and  nine  of  hia  men 
were  executed  to^^cilH  r  In  IS<>4  five  men  were 
handed  in  London  t'>i  inunlerand  piracy.  National 
prejudices  tend  ti>  "  liscurc  the  dij«tinction  between 
privateering  if*''  I'iuva  i  KKKIand  piracy:  Paul  Jonee 
wa.«  railed  a  pirate  in  £ngland,  and  the  conmiandert 
of  tlie  Confederate  ships  Alabama,  ShetMndoaA, 
and  Florida,  which  preyed  on  northern  oomnwrce, 
were  in  northern  even  practicallj  plnHee.  Of  late 
the  piratee  tried  by  adniiralty  «OQili  9n  iftlb«r 
naToI  nratineer*  thui  piratee  in  the<M  anm.  The 
African  iilave-trade  was  not  oomblend  pinar  by 
the  law  of  nadone ;  but  the  raanidpal  lawe  or  the 
Unittnl  fviii;,'doni  and  of  the  United  State*  by 
statute  declared  it  t«  be  so ;  and  in  or  after  1841 
it  was  declared  to  l»e  so  by  Austria,  PruK><ia,  ami 
Kuttsia.  The  home  of  professional  piracy,  happily 
now  on  a  small  scale,  is  the  Malay  Archipefapo 
and  the  Chin*  Seas ;  8ea-l)yaks  and  Malays  die- 
potins  with  Chinamen  the  palm  of  hardibood  m 
•eo-robbem. 

Piracy  {■  recQgntaed  as  oa  offiHMa  omiiMt  the  law 

of  nations.  It  la  a  crime  not  uainw  anv  partien- 
lor  state,  but  against  all  mankind,  and  may  be 

ponisbed  in  the  eompetent  tribnnal  of  any  country 
where  the  utfender  may  l>e  found,  or  into  wliirli  be 
may  be  carried,  althou(;h  committed  on  board  a 
foreiffn  vessel  on  the  h'luh  seas.  It  in  of  the  e-s^t'iice 
of  piracy  that  the  jiiiatt-  lia.1  no  coinmiKxion  fR>m 
a  sovereWn  state,  or  fmiu  one  l)elligerent  state  at 
war  with  another.  Pirates  being  the  eomiMNi 
enemies  of  all  mankind,  and  all  nations  havinf^  an 
equal  interest  in  their  apprehension  and  punish- 
aMDtk  they  may  be  lawfully  capture«l  on  toe  high 
sees  by  the  anned  yiesseli  of  any  partiealar  state, 
and  broiiKbt  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction  for 
trial  ill  it^  trihnnalH  ;  but  it  is  not  ^>ermitte<l  to  put 
pirates  t^)  il>'atli  without  trial  "uvc  in  battle. 

The  infviri^'f  iiifiit  of  the  Copyright  Act*  is  often 
B]M>ken  of  :i»  littniry  piracy  ;  and  the  won!  is  not 
unfairly  extended  to  cover  the  cose  in  which  the 
pobliabers  of  one  nation  imue  unauthorised  reprinta 
wr  anthore  of  another  nation— eHf»ecially  the  cam? 
of  American  reprints  of  English  works  (see  HodK 
TRADB,  VoL  IL  p.  816).  Thni^  eeverol  pirated 
repnniB  of  the  fint  editioB  of  We  Encyelopesdia 
were  issued  and  were  being  sold  in  1890,  in  which 
obsolete  facts  and  statistics  twenty  years  old  were 
repro»lnce<l  with  maneliims  liih  lits. 

Plraus  ((Jr.  Pfinnfu»),  called  also  PoRT 
Dracx),  the  barlKiur  of  l>oth  ancient  and  modern 
Athens  (n. v.).  Planned  by  Theniistoclos  and  laid 
out  by  Hippodamns  of  Miletus,  the  Pim-uH  wiis 
boilt  in  the  ghnioaa  days  of  Pericles ;  thi»  roler 
and  Ctmoo  Mfore  tun  bailt  the  three  *1oag  walls' 
that  connected  Athens  with  its  port  (5  miles  to  the 
south  west),  and  so  ensure<l  a  free  and  safe  pas.H»ige 
from  one  to  the  other  at  all  times.  It  was  lioth  a 
war  hnrlM)ur  anil  a  eoiniiierrial  port,  many  foreigners 
living  within  itM  walls.  Its  arsenal  (bailt  S47-32S 
ac.)and  fortilications  were  destroyed  by  Snlla  in 
86  B.C.,  and  from  that  time  the  town  sank  into 
docay.  The  modem  PiraMis,  which  has  grown  up 
•Ince  1834,  is  a  regularly  laid-out  but  mean-looking 
town,  with  *  naval  an*d  a  military  school,  arsenal 
depAte,  md  nannfoetnres  of  cottons,  flour,  paper, 
inni,  nails,  carts,  fnmitnre,  &e.,  and  ia  grannvg 
lapidly.  A  railway  ( 1860 ),  5i  mileB  long,  eomwetK 


it  with  Athens.  It.-  trade  in  1890  wai  divided 
between  f'i,.^*! ,7fX)  for  iinjMjrts — coal  and  railway 
plant,  Arc.  ( £:i57,4()())  from  Britain,  j>€troleuni 
(£52,000)  from  the  United  States,  and  sheep  and 
catUe  (£4LU00)  from  Kussia— and  £8.060.600  for 
exports,  chMly  tohoeeOk  valonio,  hidee,  boDeo, 
boms,  eheiMb  wool,  fte.  A  total  ol  6000  tmmIb 
of  2|  million  tone  enter  aminally,  one-half  tiw  ton- 
nose  being  in  Greek  liottoms.  Pop.  ( 1 87 1 )  1 1 ,000 ; 
(1870)  21,066 ;  (1889)  34,237 ;  ( 1895,  estimated)  37,500. 

Pirano*  a  .Heajvort  of  Austria,  on  a  proniontori' 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tiulf  of  Trieste  and  12  mil«4) 
SW.  of  the  city  of  Trieste.  It  has  two  liarl)oan>, 
an  old  eastle,  and  mannfactnree  of  eoap^  j'— .  Ac, 
with  neighbooring  aalt-worka.  Piop.  9419. 

Plrklielmer.  See  DCrkr. 

PlrmaMrnH.  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  Palatin- 
ate, and  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  couutv  of 
Haban-Liebtenheig,  84  milei  by  rail  W.  of  Landan. 
b  1885  it  hdl  llM  inhaUtanto}  eblef  naan- 
foetam,  shoes  and  murical  inetminents.  Close 
by^  the  Prnasiona  **'  Bninswick 

Uth  Septeml»er  1793. 

Pirna*  a  town  of  Saxonv,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  £lbe,  11  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Dresden. 
Here  are  a  fine  lOth-eentury  church;  a  castle 
(1878k  wed  as  a  lunatic  asyfnni  since  1811 ;  and 
manimetnreii  of  glass,  ehemieals,  tobacco,  stoves, 
&C.  Eight  thousand  men  are  employed  ia  the 
aandst^me-qnarries.    Pop.  (1890)  13,852. 

Piroffvet  See  Pkriaqua. 

PIrgliJt  toiini  of  Sanria,  on  the  Nischan,  80 
miles  ESE.  of  NlielL  It  waa  oocopied  by  SarnM 
\un^\m  in  1S77,  and  taken  hf  the  Bftlgaiiane  la 

1885.    Pop.  (1891)  0930. 

Piga^  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Italy,  the  rival 
of  Venice  and  (xcnoa,  which  6till  has  its  walls 
standing  and  a  citadel,  is  rftaattHl  on  the  Arno,  bj 
rail  40  miles  W.  of  Florence  and  13  of  Leg- 
bom.  It  waa  fonnerly  a  ^reat  port,  though  six 
miles  from  the  sea,  but  owing  to  the  sllting-np  of 
the  river  is  now  quite  inaccessible  to  sbipo.  Its 
commerce  has  l>een  transferred  to  I^ghom.  It 
is  still  a  citv  of  fine  buildings,  foremast 
I  fvnioii^'^t  wliich"  is  the  cathedral  (1063-1118), 
with  a  noble  dome,  tine  paintings  bv  Cimabne. 
Andrea  del  Sorto,  and  others,  ami  beautiful 
marble  altars.  Ita  shape  is  tltat  of  a  Latin 
cross,  311  feet  long  by  25S  widet  the  nave  is  lOO 
feet  high.  Externally  it  has  a  magnificent  facade 
of  four  •nperimpoeed  rows  of  pilaston  and  arcoes, 
oind  line  hnxue  doors  by  Gioraani  da  Bologna  and 
othen.  Near  the  eathedral  stands  the  rmnd 
niarblo  raiDjianile,  the  'Leaning  Tower  of  FIm,* 
whicli  ix  H  niagnineent  specimen  of  the  southeni 
Koniatiewi^ue  architecture,  but  in  |M'cuIiar  in  that 
it  (including  the  cornice)  deviates  atwut  14  fwt  ' 
from  the  jierjiendicular.  This  jieculiarity  i-  ii"'  , 
due  to  original  design.  The  tower  seems  to  have 
begva  to  aeel  over  to  one  side  when  the  thini 
story  was  completed ;  the  architects  deliberately 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  adhered  to  the  inclin- 
ing padtioo.  but  diminiihed  the  elope  of  the  upper 
stories  so  as  to  keep  the  eeatre  of  gravity  well 
within  the  walls  (There  ore  two  leaning  towers 
also  at  Itologiia,  n.v.)  The  tower  is  180  feet  in 
height,  c«!if>ists  of  eight  stories  divided  by  row* 
of  columns,  the  last,  which  contain*  the  l>el!«, 
lieing  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  ntliers.  I':!-^ 
tower  was  erecte<l  in  1174  and  succeolin"  ye.irs 
by  the  architects  Bonanno  of  Pisa  and  Wuliani  of 
Innsbruck ;  but  the  eighth  storj-  was  not  com- 
pleter! till  the  middle  of  the  14th  centur>-.  The 
marble  Baptiateiy,  or  Chnreh  of  St  John  (1152- 
1878),  opporite  the  eathodial,  la  diealar,  and 
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snpporte  a  ilome,  crowned  witb  a  cupola.  The 
interior,  noted  for  ito  wonderful  echo,  contains  the 
grand  and  elaborate  pulpit  of  Niccola  IMtMino  ( 1260) 
and  a  large  marble  font.  The  beginning  of  the 
Canipo  Santo,  or  ancient  national  cmncterj',  waa 
several  loads  of  earth  brought  from  Jerut«alein  to- 
wanis  1200.  In  127S-83  the  ground  wa*i  «urrtmnde<l 
by  cloiHterB  by  Giovanni  I'isaiio,  the  walls  of  which 
were  adomeit  with  fresco  paintings  by  Orcagna, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  others.    The  city  contains 
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nnmeroas  other  churches,  some  of  great  age,  dating 
from  the  I3th  century  and  even  earlier ;  also  manv 
fine  palaces,  private  and  official  residences,  inclua- 
ing  that  of  the  archbishop.  The  univereity  ( 1338) 
has  a  natural  history  museum,  a  botanical  garden, 
a  library  (1742)  of  120,000  volumes,  and  sixty 
lecturers  and  600  students.  The  town  poRseases 
an  acatlemy  of  fine  art*  and  archives.  Amongst 
distingiiiiihed  natives  may  be  name<l  the  popes 
Engpnius  III.  and  Nicholas  V.,  the  Visconti,  Peter 
the  Deacon,  Leonardo  the  mathematician,  Giovanni 
(but  not  Niccola)  Pisano,  and  Galilei  The  in- 
dnntrial  activity  is  now  confined  to  cottons,  silks, 
ribljons,  and  the  working  of  coral  and  alabaster. 
Drometlaries  are  bred  at  a  roval  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  (1881)  37,704  (commune, 
53,d57).  The  province  has  an  area  of  1206  sq. 
m.  and  (1889)  a  pop.  of  310,321. 

History. — Ancient  Pisa,  originally  an  Etru.<4can 
city,  became  subject  to  Rome  in  the  2d  century 
B.C. ;  but,  on  the  neclino  of  the  western  empire,  it 
was  compelled  to  submit  in  turn  to  the  nations 
who  successively  overran  Northern  Italy.  Early 
in  the  11th  century  PLsa  had  develope<l  into 
a  powerful  republic,  j>08HeHsing  a  fonni<lable  fleet 
and  extensive  territones  along  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ; 
it  yielded  little  more  than  nominal  homage  to  ita 
suzerain  lords,  the  emperors  of  Gennany.  Throufjh- 
ont  the  Ilth  century  Pisa  was  at  the  iieight  of  its 
prosperity ;  to  this  period  belong  most  of  the 
splendid  monuments  of  art  that  still  adorn  the 
city.  It  had  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
the  East;  its  'customs  of  the  sea'  (1075)  were 


the  pattern  upon  which  the  sea- laws  of  nearly 
all  peoples  navigating  the  Mediterranean  were 
modelled.  During  the  same  centurv  the  Pisans 
repulsed  the  Saracens  ( 101 1 ),  took  Sardinia  from 
them  in  1022,  attacke<l  them  in  Africa  in  1030,  and 
routed  them  utterly  otF  Palermo  in  1062.  Early  in 
the  next  century,  in  1114-16,  they  wTeste^l  the 
Balearic  Isles  fmm  the  same  enemies.  In  the 
second  crusiule  too  they  played  a  prominent  part, 
and  helped  the  {tope  against  the  Normans,  tatcing 
Amalfi  in  1135  and  again  in  1137.  But  already  in 
the  Iltb  century  the  rivalry  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa  had  broken  out.  Florence  too,  a  Guelph 
city,  grew  into  an  enemy  of  the  Cihiltelline  Pisa. 
Wars  many  and  often  were  wage<l  Ijetween  Pisa 
on  the  one  side  and  a  coalition  oi  cities,  heade<l  by 
Florence  and  Genoa,  on  the  other,  with  varying 
fortune,  until  in  1284  the  Pisan  fleet  was  crushed 
at  Meloria.  After  this  Pisa  was  compelled  to  give 
up  Corsica,  ])art  of  Sardinia,  and  160,000  gold 

Siecea  to  Genoa.  At  the  same  time  Ugolino  (q.v. ) 
ella  Gherardesca  made  himself  master  of  the 
town.  Various  individual  rulers  or  tyrants  fol- 
lowed, until  the  Pisans  finally  threw  themselves 
( 1399)  under  the  protection  of  Galeazzo  Vtsconti  of 
Milan.  The  son  of  the  latter  sold  the  Pisan  terri- 
tory to  their  greatest  enemies,  the  Florentines, 
from  whose  tyrannioAl  nile  they  were  for  a  time 
relieved  by  Cfiarira  VIII.  of  France,  who,  in  1494, 
accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  city.  When  the 
French  left  Italy  the  old  stniggle  was  renewed  ; 
and,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Pisans,  in 
1509,  were  compellcil  by  hunger  to  surrender  to  the 
Florentine  army.  The  most  influential  families, 
as  fonnerly  in  1406,  emigrated.  From  this  time 
Pisa  steadily  decline<l,  until  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  it  had  lc«s  than  8600  inhabitants.  Ita 
history  henceforth  coincides  with  that  of  Tuscany 
(n.v.).  With  the  rest  of  Tuscany  it  became  part 
of  the  kingtlom  of  Italy  in  1860. 

TiiK  Council  uf  Pisa  met  in  Pisa  on  March 
25,  1409,  and  of  which  the  twenty-thinl  and  last 
session  was  held  on  7th  August  following.  Ita 
aim  was  to  end  the  achisni  which  had  divided  the 
Western  Church  for  thirty  years,  and  with  this 
view  the  leading  cardinals,  finding  that  neither  of 
the  rival  popes,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII., 
would  keep  their  promises  to  abdicate,  set  aside 
the  claims  of  botti,  and  themselves  convoked  a 
general  council.  It  was  attended  from  first  to  last 
by  24  cardinals,  4  patriarchs,  80  bi^hoIl«,  102  proc- 
tors of  bisiiofis,  87  abliots,  200  deU'Liites  of  abLioti<, 
besides  many  generals  of  orderw,  dooUjrs,  deputies 
of  universities,  and  ambassadorK.  After  the  rival 
popes  faile«l  to  appear  in  obedience  to  its  summons, 
the  council  formally  tried  the  claims  of  both  in 
turn,  and  de|x)se<l  them  as  schismatics  and  heretics. 
The  canlinals  then  formed  themselves  into  conclave 
and  elected  Cardinal  Philargi,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Alexander  V.  But  the  council,  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  the  contending  popes,  had  only  added 
a  third,  and  the  faithful  continual  to  be  distracted 
in  their  allegiance  for  eight  years  longer,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance.  Bellarniine 
considers  the  Council  of  I*isa  as  '  neither  clearly 
approve<i  nor  clearly  rejected ; '  Hefele  says  '  neither 
ecclesiastical  authority  nor  the  niost  trustworthy 
theologians  have  ever  numbered  it  among  the 
ecumenical  councils.'  See  Hefele's  ConcUien- 
geschichU,  voL  >i. 

Pisa^a«  a  small  port  of  the  now  (since  the 
peiice  <tt  INK3)  Chilian  province  of  Tarapacd,  40 
miles  N.  of  Iquique  by  rail ;  pop.  2131.  It  was 
iK>mbarde<t  an«l  was  t)ie  scene  of  much  fighting 
during  the  Chilian  civil  war  in  1891. 

Plsano,  NlCVOLA,  a  distingui.ihed  sculptor  of 
Pisa,  was  lH>ru,  apparently  near  Lucca,  about  12U6. 
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Hi-  eHrlit\'<t  work  i.t  aujiiMWied  to  l>e  the  '  Depoai- 
tnm  '  o\  er  one  of  the  UoorH  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lucca,  dattid  1237.  His  reputation  is  «ujiiM)rt*Hl 
by  three  important  works,  which  are  still  a<Iiiiired 
for  their  excellence — the  pulpit  of  the  liaptiaterj-  at 
Pisa  (1260),  the  'Area'  or  shrine  of  St  Dominic  for 
the  cliaich  of  thiit  aaint  at  Bolagiw  ( 1967 ),  and  the 
pulpit  of  the  eatlMdnl  al  flina  1 1268  \.  He  died 
Ht  Pisa  in  1278,  and  was  buried  in  Uie  Campo- 
Snnto.  He  wa.«  alioo  a  great  architect  and  a  skilral 
engineer.  His  influence  on  art  was  wiile,  reviving 
the  love  of  Iteiiuty  and  (yivinp  new  hirtli  to  the 
phi-iic  utt-.  His  pui)iln  Arnolfo  and  Lapo  exeoHt/e<l 
IUlnlenm^  works  at  ilome,  Siena,  and  other  citie«. 
His  H<in  and  heir  in  reputation,  GIOVANNI  Pisan<j 
(1350-1330 1,  waH  not  his  eqnal  either  as  sculptor  or 
M  arehitcct.  Niooola's  pnpil  Andrea  de  Pontedera, 
generally  called  AXDBBA  PlSAXO  (1S70-1349),  was 
firat  a  goldsmith,  bnt  became  {mdoiu  m  a  worker 
in  bronze  and  a  scnlptor  in  marble.  He  setUed  in 
Florence,  and  his  nest  work  there  (one  of  the 
baptistery  dimrs  and  many  sculptures  on  the  Cam- 
panile I  slioAvs  strong'  tracet*  of  (Jiotto's  influence. 
V'ittore  Pinjino,  or  I'isanello  ( 1380-1456),  wiw  l>oth 
fresco  painter  an<l  nie<lallist.  See  Crowe  and 
Cavalcanelle,  i/i  fdtJj/  (IS64);  S\  inonirs 

JUnmsMHce  in  Italy  ( 1886)  t  Leader  Soott^  Eariy 

Piscat'aqiin,  '\  river  which  constitutes  part  of 
the  Itoundary  l>ei  ween  Maine  and  New  Hampeltire, 
and  fonnn  at  iU  niouili  the  excellent  iHUrbow  9m 
Port*»»ioutli.    See  Nkw  HAMrsiiiRK. 

Piitrtcnltlire.  Fish-culture  is  the  artof  increas- 
ing the  suiiply  of  foo<l-ti»h<s«— first,  by  bn?e»ling 
aii<l  rearing'  them  artificially  ;  wicondly,  by  protect- 
in;.'  tlie  ^'laviil  tish  and  the  natural  M]>awTiin)^  and 
nursery  jL;ronii>l-i  throu>:;h  lekdHlation  ;  thinlly,  by 
creating  new  lin>edin>;  ground«  through  the  removal 
of  ob«tructiou>«  or  the  placing  of  fascines,  stakes, 
tiles,  &c.  for  the  collection  of  ova  or  of  spat ; 
lastly,  by  inereaslDg  the  amount  of  natural 
food,  m  any  praetioame  manner.  In  reeeni  years 
tiie  artificia]  cultnie  of  aea-fish  has  been  atteraj^ted 
on  a  larjfie  scale  in  several  oonntries.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Norway  fully-e<|uip|>e«l  hatcheries  for 
sea  lish  and  nhelllish  have  lK?eii  in  operation  for 
a  nunilier  of  years.     In  the  Newfoundland 

fovernuient  erecte«l  a  marine  liatchery  at  Dildo, 
'rinity  Bay ;  and  a  similar  establishment  was 
completed  in  It^l  bv  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment near  Picton,  on  the  Northumberland  Strait, 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1880  the  Newfonadland  baleheiy 
tnmed  out  over  fifteen  nilUoBa  of  eod  fnr  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  young  lobaters.  In  Britain 
the  hatching  of  sea>nsh  has  not  yet  been  under- 
taken on  a  Tar;^'e  scale  ;  but  very  excellent  exjieri- 
niental  work  has  lK;en  done  at  Plymouth  by  Mr 
J.  T.  Cunnin;:iiam,  who  sneceoded  in  artificially 
fertilising  ami  hatching  the  eggs  of  the  eoninion 
sole  in  the  early  jiart  of  1k9();  at  St  Andrews  l>y 
I'rofessor  M'Intosh  ;  and  by  the  Fishery  lioard  for 
Scotland  at  Duni)ar.  Tnder  the  second  head  the 
Fisheiy  Board  for  Scotland  entered  in  1883  on  a 
series  of  experimente  to  aaeertain  what  legislation, 
if  any,  waa  re<)uired  to  protect  the  inshore  waten 
either  as  spawning,  nursery*,  or  food-prodacine 
gnmnds,  anil  several  bylaws  have  lieen  passed 
protecting  the  greater  [Kirtion  of  the  Scottish 
insliore  waters.  These  provisions  wcri-  exteinleil 
bv  the  Herring-fisherj'  (Scotlinnl  i  Amemlment 
Act.  1SS9. 

I'onds  for  fresh -water  fishes  have  l>ccn  common 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  apfieara  from 
Isaiah,  xix.  10,  that  they  were  used  in  ancient 
Eggrpk  In  the  times  of  Roman  luxury'  almost 
•veiy  wealthy  eitisen  had  fish-poods.  The  Chinese 
have  long  bestowed  nora  aMntkn  «b  piseioiilfeavB 


than  any  other  nation,  and  with  them  it  is  truly  a 
brancii  of  economy,  keeping  uj)  the  sujioly  of  i.K>ii, 
tish  lieing  use«l  as  much  as  meat  by  nch  and  poor 
at  every  meal.  In  China  a  large  proportion  of  fish 
for  the  markets  of  the  interior  are  reared  in  pondn. 
Some  of  these  are  genemlly  plaoed  In  front  of  the 
villsfies,  and  in  some  pbusss  laige  nnmbem  of  them 
spread  over  plaiaa.  A  eoiiunoii  way  of  reannff 
in  that  eonntry  is  to  keep  a  number  of  male  and 
female  fish  in  small  ponds  so  as  to  furnish  egp». 
Aft<'r  these  are  hatched,  and  the  young  fi.sh  become 
two  or  liiree  inches  in  length,  they  are  transferred 
to  larger  ])onds.  At  the  etui  of  six  or  eight  months 
they  are  caught  ami  sent  to  market.  Carp,  jierch, 
tench,  ami  bream  are  some  of  the  kinds  kept  in 

tH)iids.  In  Hi^nie  countries  of  modem  Europe  this 
irancli  ot  pisciculture  is  alM)  praeecated  to  AWW 
considerable  extent,  particularly  in  Gwrnaay  MM 
Sweden,  and  of  hue  vears  in  France,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  nsh  for  the  narlrat  In  Britain 
it  has  only  recently  been  sj^stematieally  prosecuted. 
The  country-seats  of  the  nobility  and  ^.'fntry  have, 
indee«l,  l>eeu  genenilly  provided  with  tish-]M)ndB, 
but  in  most  cases  rather  as  ornamental  waterw  ttian 
for  use.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Hritain  trout, 
jK-rch,  and  nike  are  aln]i>st  tlie  only  fish  kept  in 
ponds :  in  England  they  are  often  stocked  with 
earp  and  tend),  and  are  turned  to  mneh  better 
account  than  in  Scotland.  In  (ierraany  ponda 
carefully  attended  to  are  found  very  nroduetive 
■ad  nmoiMHmtive.  There  «an  ba  no  dunaM  that  in 
Britidn  also  many  a  piece  of  land  at  jjiestul  very 
worthlefw  might  easfly  be  converte<l  into  a  p^iin, 
and  ma<lc  to  yield  large  (juaiititie^  ui  excellent 
fish. 

The  grentfst  improvement  in  pisciculture,  and  a 
most  ini|M]rtant  Imuicli  of  it,  Ui  which  the  t<  rtii  is 
often  restricted,  in  the  breeding  of  fish  in  artificial 
breeding-places,  from  which  not  only  i>onds  bat 
rivers  may  be  stocked  ;  or  the  art  of*  fecundating 
and  hatdnng  fish  eg^,  and  feeding  and  prateeting 
the  yonqg  animals t^lthear are oian agato aeettn 
their  own  food  and  protees  thenisolves  froin  th^ip 
numerous  enemies. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  in  the  1 4th 
century,  tisli  ikiikIs  were  common  in  the  domains 
of  princes  and  nohle.s  and  religious  comnmnities*  ; 
but  these  were  used  only  for  rearing  purjMises.  The 
first  attempt  at  artificial  fertilisation  of  tish  e^gs 
api>ear>  to  have  been  ma»le  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  by  iXmi  I^nchon,  a  French  monk  ; 
but  his  experiments  attracted  no  attention.  Be- 
tween 1785  and  1765  Stephen  Ladwig  Jaoobi 
of  Hohenhaasen.  Lippe-Detmold,  bred  Uoat  ayrtl* 
ficially ;  but  comniereial  pisdcoltore  owes  its 
origin  to  the  French,  the  art  having  been  first 
practised  by  K(^my,  a  poor  fisherman  who  worked 
the  streams  of  I.a  Hresse  in  the  Vosges.  It  was 
till-  j.'icat  waste  of  eggs  incidental  to  the  natural 
system  of  fish-hnMiling  tlmt  Un!  Keiny  altout  1 H42 
in  comunctiim  with  a  partner,  (Jeliin,  to  try  to 
repeople  the  fish-streams  of  his  native  district.  H 
plan,  being  successful,  attracted  the  notice  of  many 
of  the  French  savants,  and  led  to  preferment  for 
Uoniy :  the  new  art  was  besides  taJcen  up  by  the 

S>vefnment.  At  Hiiningen  in  Alsace,  on  the 
hine,  a  gigantic  fish-nursery  and  egg  depOt  was 
erected  in  IH.Vi,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  M. 
Ciwte.  Since  the  rt^iwion  of  AL-Mice  to  (^rmany 
the  (iiieratidiis  <>f  tlie  establishment  at  Hlinin^j^n 
have  t>e«>n  <^n)iinct«si  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  a 
Gennan  association. 

lUmy  and  ix^hin's  plan  of  rearing  trout  artifici- 
ally is  thia:  At  the  time  the  female  is  about  to 
snawn  she  is  caught  and  gently  pressed  on  the 
andomen  by  the  hand,  when  thaotm  or  eggB  spurt 
forth  into  a  vessel  contolning  walor.  In  we  same 
way  tha  milfc  ia  taken  froB  tlM  maki  Tha  agsa 
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are  well  mixeil  with  the  milt,  and  the  water 
chanKe<l  ouce  or  twice.  The  fecundation  bein^ 
completeil,  the  next  tiling  is  to  place  the  eggs  for 
•ecuritv  into  a  covere<l  vetiael.  Its  early  form  wa« 
that  of  a  flat,  round  Imx  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  hinged  lid.  This  was  made  of 
zinc,  {lerforated  with  small  holes,  and  hod  a  laver 
of  fine  gravel  on  the  Iwttom.  A  considerable 
number  of  fecundate<I  eggs  were  enclosed  in  the 
box,  which  was  then  placed  in  the  be<l  of  a  current 
of  pure  water  and  coverwl  with  pebbles,  care  being 
taken  that  the  water  p4iKsed  freely  through,  as  it  is 
nec«i»ar>'  for  the  eggs  to  be  slightly  agitat«il.  The 
hatching  takes  place  in  from  two  to  tour  months, 
the  time  depenuing  on  the  nature  of  the  water  and 
other  circumstances.  For  a  description  of  the  early 
changes  which  the  fish  undergoes,  see  Salmon. 
After  the  little  fish  are  fullv  formed  thev  are 
kept  in  the  box  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  and  then 
!«et  at  liberty.  The  later  plans  for  artificially 
propagating  trout  or  salmon  dilFer  princi]>ally  in 
mixing  the  ova  and  milt  in  an  almolutely  dry  uten- 
sil and  in  the  details  of  the  hatching- boxes,  in  the 
use  of  houses,  and  in  many  of  the  young  fry  being 
kept  in  ponds  till  thev  are  a  year  or  more  old. 

The  most  sustaine<i  effort  m  Kritish  pisciculture 
has  been  in  connection  with  the  salmon -fisheries  of 
the  river  Tay.  At  Stormontfield,  near  Perth,  since 
1853,  a  series  of  open-air  breetling- boxes,  covered 
with  gravel  antl  capable  of  receiWng  500,001)  egpt, 
have  oeen  in  use ;  out  for  years  nothing  like  this 
number  have  been  hatchc<l,  and  prolkably  not 
20,000  young  fish  annually  have  for  some  time  past 
l>een  tumeu  out  of  the  ponds  there.  The  Tay 
IKstrict  Fisherj*  Board  in  erectetl  a  new 

hatchery  a  few  miles  away  at  Diinplin  on  the  Earn. 
It  was  put  up  to  try  the  system  of  glass  grill  hatch- 
ing-1joxei«,  designeil  prior  to  1840  bv  M.  Coeto  of 
Paris,  and  presently  to  be  descriliecf  as  in  use  at 
Howietoun.  On  this  plan  it  was  estimated  to 
hatch  .100,000  ova.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1883  the 
Board  decided  to  adopt  only  partially  the  grill 
hatching,  and  to  try  along  with  it  the  simpler 
Canadian  systetn  of  .^hallow  trays  of  j)erforate<l  tin- 
pl&te,  and  coated  with  Japan  varnish ;  in  which  the 


eggs,  instead  of  being  in  separate  rows,  are  packe<l 
very  closely  together,  river-water  Iteing  used.  In 
1889  it  was  stateil  to  lie  capable  of  hatching  four 
or  five  hundred  thousan<l  fish. 

The  most  extensive  fish-rearing  establishment  in 
Creat  Britain  is  the  one  lielunging  to  Sir  James 
Maitland,  situateil  at  Howietoun,  near  Stirling. 
It  consists  of  hatching-houses  and,  at  a  distance 
from  them  of  half  a  mile,  an  extensive  series  of 
ponds.  The  principal  hatchery-  is  86  feet  long  by 
40  feet  wide,  each  of  its  two  stories  being  10  feet 
high.  Its  walls,  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  are 
nearly  2  feet  thick  ;  and  the  roof  is  coveretl  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  3  inches  thick,  over  which  there 
Ls  a  thin  cover  of  asphalt.  The  entire  outer  shell  is 
thus  a  Imd  c<mductor  of  heat,  so  that  it  is  not  diHi- 
cnlt  to  keep  the  water  inside  from  falling  below  44° 
F.  Fig.  2  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  hatcher>'. 
It  will  tie  seen  that  each  floor  has  a  considerable 
slope,  which  admits  of  the  hatching  or  grill  boxen 
{a,  a,  n,  a,  fig.  2)  lieing  placc<i  in  ilesccnoing  series. 
These  are  134  in  numlier,  the  ordiiiiiry  size  of  them 
being  6  feet  9  inches  long,  by  1  foot  7  inches  broad. 
In  the  bottom  of  each  liox  tour  wootlen  frames  are 
neatly  fitte<l,  each  of  which  has  rather  more  than 
100  glass  tubes,  al>out  ^-inch  in  diameter,  placed 
tranavetvely.    Fig.  1  shows  a  longitudinal  section 


of  one  of  these  hatching- lioxes,  in  which  the  dotted 
line  indicates  the  position  of  the  glass  tubes.  I'lion 
these  glass  grills  the  fish-eggs  lie  in  parallel  rows, 


Fig.  Z 


looking  like  small  pink  heads.  Six  ciatcms  or 
tanks  {b,  b,  6),  eacti  20  feet  long  and  five  feet 
broad,  are  fitted  up  in  the  lower  |>ortion  of  the 
ground-floor  to  receive  the  young  iry  after  they 
begin  to  take  food.  At  Howietoun  both  hatching- 
boxes  anil  rearing-tanks  are  constructed  of  woo«l 
charred  on  the  internal  surfaces,  and  painted  on 
the  ontside,  their  ends  being  formed  of  perforat««l 
rinc,  which  is  cIose<I  with  nannei  when  any  depth 
of  water  is  re<)uired  in  the  tanks.  At  ottier 
hatcheries,  however,  the  tanks  and  boxes  are 
formed  of  slate,  and  sometimes  of  earthenware. 


but  in  such  cases  they  are  of  smaller  si/e.  Often, 
too,  the  eggs  are  placed  on  nerforate<l  zinc  or  porous 
earthenware  instea<l  of  glass  grills.  While  the 
eggs  are  l>eing  hatche<l  only  sprini;  water  is  used. 
It  is  brought  undergroun<l  to  the  two  cisterns 
(c,  c),  and  irom  these  it  is  conveyed  by  lead  pipes 
(ji,  p,p,p)  to  each  series  of  hatching-boxes,  over  the 
grills  of  which  it  flows  in  a  constant  but  not  rapid 
stream.  Elach  of  the  hatching- boxes  contains 
aliout  15,000  eggs,  bnt  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
hatchinu-season  (December)  eggs  are  also  placed  in 
the  20-ieet  tanks,  so  that  about  four  millions  of 
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fiah-eggs  can  he  brouglit  to  maturitv  in  <>n''  stiason 
In  1890-91,  2,310,00<J  eggx  were  incnli.it.vi,  sl,.V'(i 
yearling  trout  suld  an<i  40,000  yearling  trout  re- 
tained, to  grow  into  two-year-olcb,  and  T9|000  two- 
jrwr-old  trotit  Holtl  and  6000  retained. 

The  »on<is  at  Howietoun  are  extanaiTe  and  in- 
flwioawy  piannwd,  Imth  lor  bean^  and  ooavenience. 
Water  it  rappUed  to  them  from  abwn  {andngfrom 
Lodi  Oonlter,  a  lake  of  ooniideralila  nze,  and  largely 
fed  by  epiingR.  They  are  divided  into  a  larger  and 
a  smaller  ^ronp-  Tlie  former  conHistM  of  ten  ponds, 
of  whicli  tlie  lartjest  nieanures  200  feet  in  length  by 
90  feet  in  widtn,  and  is  12  feet  deep.  Next  to 
this  is  a  Bub'groap  of  three  pondn  lying  |»anillel  to 
each  other,  each  270  feet  by  45  feet,  and  10  feet 
Tbeae  also  eontain  Locbleven  trout  of 
t  agea,  and  about  5O0O  in  number  1b  «aeh 
pond.  The  remaining  twenty-fire  nonda  are  each 
•bout  too  feet  long,  and  oootam  reepectively 
American  brook  trout  (Satnto  Jbniinaiu),  yellow 
trout  (Salmo  fario),  and  more  Loehleven  trout 
under  three  years  of  ajje.  Their  various  IovpIm  are 
HO  arranijed  that  by  means  of  ojjen  traol»  and 
dividing' -boxeM  the  watt'r  in  lowly  but  constantly 
flowing  from  tlie  highest  to  tlie  ln\v<?st  pond  in  the 
aeries,  and  sluices  are  provided  m  that  any  single 
one  can  be  emptied  when  required.  Each  pond  is 
■lio  provided  with  a  dMBrfBS  fiipa 

At  Howietoun  the  young  riy  are  fed  chiefly  an 
grated  eggB  and  beefoteaks  made  up  into  atnngs 
Bin  vanmeUit  yiwirlinga  and  tnro-yaar-oldi  are  fed 
on  niiHsed  lunw-ltflab,  and  older  trout  on  ahellfish. 
But  some  pisciculturiatA  stronjily  recommend  that 
additional  kinds  of  footi,  such  an  boiled  liver, 
chop|>eil  worniH.  finh  roe,  and  biscuit-dust,  should 
l>e  giveji  in  turns  to  fry.  A  large  proportion  of 
trout  die — many,  a«  some  experienceil  perwms  think, 
of  ntarvatiun — during  their  finit  year,  even  when 
kept  in  ponds  regularly  supplied  with  food.  The 
strong  repel  and  devour  the  weak  at  fee»iing  time, 
but  the  mortality,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  caused  bv 
lood  afe  all,  ia  jirofaablj  mote  dna  to  tho  Idad  naaiL 
or  to  tha  fonn  Id  whim  It  ia  glvan.  fai  tin  ens  or 
rearing-ponda  altaated  near  the  aea,  musaels  and 
ahrimpa  are  mueh  oaed  for  feeding  purposes.  At 
Gttildtonl,  Surrey,  the  trout  areallowe*!  l<>  lind  their 
own  foofl,  but  with  this  system  the  jiomlH  must 
large  in  projmrtion  to  the  number  of  lish  coritaineJ 
in  them,  a«  well  as  favourably  situateil  witlj  re.sj>ect 
to  a  sufficiency  of  natural  f<j4xl.  Near  St  I'olten, 
Lower  Austria,  tlu.<<  plan  is  adopted.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  iM^nds  or  ditches  with  stagnant 
water  and  aquatic  plan  to,  which  are  uaed  aa  nurseriee 
to  propagate  the  larvfls  of  inaecta,  small  cruataceana, 
ana  oilnr  Imr  fbnna  of  animal  life  on  whidi  trout 
mtually  feed.  Fhioi  time  to  time  part  of  the 
water  swarming  with  theae  creatures  is  admitted  to 
adjoining  [Mjnds  with  pure  water  in  which  the  fish 
live.  It  jinilijiblv  depends  on  the  locality  of  the 
jMinds  wliirli  iiietlioil  of  feetling  sncctx'ds  l>e«t  in  a 
commerci!il  ■'iTise. 

In  Cireal  lirit&in  it  is  as  yet  only  memheni  of 
the  Balmonidc  famUy  which  have  been  artiticially 
reared  on  a  commercial  scale.  But  quite  recently 
some  attention  haa  baen  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
what  are  called  '  ooarae '  fresh-water  fish.  Qjr  this 
ia  meant  pike,  perch,  roach,  carp,  tench,  and  a  fciw 
others.  Of  these  pike  and  perch  are  perhaps  the 
two  most  likely  to  be  profitaole.  It  is  fearea,  how- 
ever, that  so  long  aa  the  markets  are  f<urly  well 
sujiplied  with  sea-fish,  salmon,  and  trout  the 
chance  of  these  roarse  fish  Iwirij^'  Iftrgcly  consumed 
as  food  is  not  ^reat.  They  have  all,  more  or  le»w, 
a  compiiraiivcly  insipid  taste,  but  this  could  no 
doubt  Ik;  imjiroved  hy  projier  atteutlim  to  their 
food.  Pike  iieing  great  cannibals,  than  la  more 
difficolty  in  atockii^t  nonda  with  them,  even  when 
there  b  nefe  mndi  uAnooe  in  thev  tim,  tliaa 


with  most  other  fish.  Perch— which  have  an 
extraordinary-  ptjwer  of  incren.se  snawn  readily  in 
oonlinenient,  but  it  is  said  that  the  tr^-  are  not  very 
easily  reared.  In  America  peraevenng  eflbrte  are 
being  mode  to  aoclimatiw  the  mirrar  oarp^  whieb 
is  a  favourite  fish  for  the  taUe  in  Gemaay.  See 
PiKB,  Peboh,  and  Cabp. 

Pbdenltare  ia  praelieed  in  Ameriea  oe  *  Ttrj 
large  aeal&  The  United  States  Fish  Camniaaioa 
have  several  stations  for  hatching  Mga  of  the 
Salnioniihe,  the  largest  l>eini;  on  the  M*Leo«l  River, 
California,  established  for  tlie  ova  of  the  California 
salmon  {Sulmn  '/iiiiuial ).  The  n  |Mir;  nf  the  coni- 
Tnissioner,  Profe«4sor  Sj)encer  Uainl,  k"'^  *'-'^  'lie  t.<>tal 

ImMlviction  of  eggs  at  thif  station  tDr  the  s«'ji>i)ii  of 
879  as  about  9,500,000;  but  the  number  for  1878 
was  14,000.000.  In  1879, 2,300,000  were  hatched  at 
the  station  to  keep  up  toe  atoek  in  the  Sacramento 
River,  4,100,000  were  taken  to  tin  eaatem  atatea. 
and  the  remainder  were  aent  to  Canada,  Franee, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  The  Califomian  salmon 
can  adapt  itself  l)etter  than  the  common  snecifs  to 
com|>aratively  warm  water,  so  that  it  will  thrive 
in  some  riverw  where  the  latter  will  not  ;  bat 
whether  it  will  Ije  successfully  intnwiiiced  into 
Europe  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty  Thi^ 
station  is  now  chiefly  used  for  hatching  the  rain 
bow  trout  {Snimo  irtdeut),  28,700  fry  being  planted 
in  the  M'Leod  River  in  188fii.  There  is  another 
hatching-station  at  Bucksport,  Maine,  for  the 
Atlantie  aalnm  (fleftwe  aeler);  and  a  third  at 
Orand  Lake  Btieaw,  Maine,  fer  breeding  the 
Schoodic  or  landlocked  salmon,  w-hich  is  a  variety 
of  the  Salmo  taiar.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  several  hatcheries  for  the  propagation  of  shad, 
the  aggregate  viehl  of  which  in  1885  was  3H,(XK»,(«iO 
young  (jsli.  As  regarils  numl»erj«,  however,  Inith 
salmon  and  shad  sitilc  into  insigTiiticance  con>{>ared 
with  the  quantity  of  white  fish,  of  which  the  most 
important  species  is  Cortgunut  clu}>tiformn,  reared 
in  the  piacicultural  eatablishmenu«  of  the  Lake 
Stntaa  (aee  OoBaoomni).  The  pradnetian  of  enga 
ef  tMe  llah  in  thejvenr  IttB  reaehad  the  giBBfl  total 
of  288,000,000.  Besides  the  hateberiea  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pish  Commission,  most  of  the  states 
h.ive  hatcheries  of  their  own.  In  1890  thoe»e  belong- 
ing to  the  state  of  New  York  alone  dLstrilnited 
.■19,930,00<j  fry  ami  eps  of  trout,  shad,  pike.  \c  ; 
the  station  at  Ciikslonia,  in  that  state,  ha»  dis> 
trihute<l  18,000,0U(J  trout,  salmon-trout,  carp,  pike, 
and  musc&longne  in  one  year.  M^****'  "g-**^ T 
for  the  cod  and  other  aea-fiah  are  alio  beug  tried. 
For  Ojyater-eoltnre,  see  Oystkr. 

Canada  la  not  fav  behind  the  United  SUtea  with 
reapeet  to  the  scale  of  her  Aah^braading  eatabliah- 
menta.  The  principal  uues  twelve  in  number — are 
ownetl  by  the  government,  ami  their  pnsluction  for 
the  year  1889  amounted  to  ll,673,r><XI  sahiion-eggs, 
5,14<J,000  salmon  trout  eggs,  30.f;< ki,(h k »  ..t,'|^r^  of 
white  \\s>h  (Cun-quiius  albtis),  anil  '21,tXXJ,000  eggs 
of  members  of  tlie  Percidii-  family,  besides  smaller 
numbers  of  other  8(>ecie8,  making  a  total  of 
68,700,000.  The  common  or  Atlan^  aalmon  haa 
been  introduce<l  into  Taanani^  and  aeems  now 
to  be  thoroughly  acclinntiaed*  BVniben  of  adult 
fiah,  besidea  ahoala  of  the  jonnnj.  eeenning  ia  the 
riven.  One  or  more  apedes  of  Britiah  tront  iiavn 
also  become  established  in  Tasmanian  as  well  aa 
in  Australian  ami  New  Zealand  rivers.  At  Otago 
there  is  a  tnnit  Imtchery.  In  Victoria  tlip  CuTi- 
fomiMMialmon  has  been  found  to  succeed  better 

Sea  wotha  an  PhdaaHnnar  iiaaHmmta  af  tha  anMact 
bv  Anialaad  {Vm\  Andnva  («■  nhaon  and  teent^ 
1886k  AAwarth  (an  BtomantAald.  ISTSk  Atfcina 
(fltttofi  far  nhaoe-ealtam,  ▼aAhuKtoa,  VnVU  Beadne 
mil  and  1848),  Baokland  ( 1863  and  la  JM.  JTM-o/  BH*, 
JVakM,  1880K  BorgeM  (1891),  Cspd  (an  treat,  ISTTI, 
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Fr*ncU  (1865),  Fry  (New  York.  ISW),  Goode  (in  thu 
Trans.  Amer.  Fuh-calture  Awoc.,  New  York,  1881), 
Gorlick  (2ded.  CleveUnd,  Ohio,  1880),  Seth  Gr«en  (on 
trout.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1870),  (Juv  (on  itocking.  1884), 
Jacijb»<)n  ifnjiii  a  Kciiort  of  tho  U.H.  Ountniswion,  IHHO), 
Sir  .TmiK-^.  Maitlnrnl  (a  liistory  of  Howictoun,  1887), 
Xiool*  I  i>ii  itftlmon  »t  the  Antipfides,  iKM'i),  Nurriii  (on 
Ainencjui  fish-culture,  PhiU<lelphi».  18<;rt  ;  I^jnA  18t59), 
Kooaevelt  (Rt)chc8t«r,  N.V.,  \><7'.*\.  Slack  (on  trout. 
Now  York,  1872),  Stone  (on  trout,  Charleston,  1877), 
W'ilinot  (on  Canadian  fiah-cultun-.  Otuwa,  l.HMJ),  Wilson 
(on  saluion  at  tho  Antipodes,  187'J)-  Alio  French  wurka 
by  Co»tc  (18.V)  and  1858).  Oiihin  and  Kt-iny  (lH5H, 
L*miral  (1851 ),  I-ainy  {  1866),  Millet  (1870),  (^atrvfatjes 
( 1854).  Raveret  Watt«l  ( 1874  and  1879),  Rtoiy  (IHM  and 
1856),  De  Bon  (1880);  Oobin,  La  Fiteiculturt  en  Eaux 
Dmue*  (1888).  Im  PiteicuUurt  en  Eaux  Sal/a  (18»1); 
Mid  Q«nnan  woria  bv  Max  tod  dam  Borne  (1875), 
H»Mk  (1872).  and  JmoU  (in  4ha  Bmnnoveruehe* 
Mtiffozin  for  1763— beUevsd  to  be  tlw  auliMt  printed 
notioe  of  modern  Hah-onltnnk  meklw  (1880L  Tflgt 
(1875),  fieoecke,  Dalmer,  aod  Von  dem  Borne  (l^T; 
idM  tlM  Mmwl  BvlletiM  end  Baporto  cf  the  United 
Btataa  FUi  OniiiiiiiirioB,  and  the  BiiUetUu  de  ta  SociM 
(T AcfUinalation  de  Frantr. 

PiiCiaA  (OAiued  from  the  swiniming  pond  in 

the  old  Roman  batlis), 
in  CSathoHc  churchea,  a 
diallow  stone  basin  witii 
a  drain  nsonlly  leading 
directly  to  the  earth,  in 
which  the  priest  waabes 
bia  hands,  and  rinftea 
the  chalice  at  the  end 
of  the  celehration  of 
iiia-^'-  In  Eii),'lau<l  it  is 
aliiioHt  invariably  placed 
on  the  aoath  side  of 
the  choir,  aiaeoDTenieot 
height 

Pi8ek«  a  wiilled  town 
of  Bohemia,  uLaudii  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Mol- 
dan,  84  miles  by  rail  S. 
by  VV.  of  Prague,  and 
has  iron  and  brass  works, 
wul  manufMtnm  of 
r,  boots,  lnt^^  Ac. 
10,696. 

tlmit  Mflma  to  have  applied 
gtnerallv  to  the  mountain -ran||e  or  distviet  to  the 
aaat  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  identtoal  witli,  or  Itself  a 
part  of,  the  mooatainsof  Aharim  (Dcnrt.  xxxU.  48 : 
znlv.  1),  one  of  tho  atmunito  of  whleh  is  Mount 
Nebo  ( the  modem  Neba ),  2644  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  point  Moeea 
enjoyed  his  glimpse  of  tlie  I'roiiiisc.l  Land,  in 
early  spring.  It  in  not  the  highest  jx)int  among 
the  spurs  which  here  run  out  from  the  Moabitie 
plateau,  but  Major  Conder  points  out  that  it  is 
the  nearest  ridge  to  the  Israelite  camp  in  the  plain 
of  Shittim.  lie  describes  the  view  to  the  east 
M  shut  in  but  two  miles  ofT  Iqr  tho  shelving 
edge  of  the  Moabite  pUtoan,  and  to  tbo  aoath  as 
closed  five  miles  off  by  a  long  ridgo^  bat  that  to 
tiio  wort  a»  ineloding  all  the  Jndnan  watershed, 
and  in  eloar  weather  all  Samaria  and  Lower 
Galilee,  as  far  as  Tabor  and  the  chain  of  (Tilltoa. 
The  Sea  of  Oalilee  and  Hermon  are  shut  out  by  the 
lofty  range  of  Penuei  (Jehtl  Os/i'a)  in  (Jileiui,  while 
the  western  watershed  of  Jmlit'a  nnd  Samaria  makes 
it  imjKxsMible  to  see  the  waters  of  the  Me<iiterranean  ; 
hut  ijelow  to  the  south-west  the  northern  half  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  seen,  bordered  hv  the  precipices 
of  Engedi,  beyond  which  stretchea  the  dreary 
Jeshimon  or  desert  of  Judah.  The  barial-plaoe  of 
Moaes  is  onknowa.  bnt  may  havo  bean,  mfgesta 
Oonder,  in  thotsnible  goigeof  liio  Zisilca  VtSn,  on 
the  aoath  lUa  of  the  ciin  of  Poor,  or  Minyeh,  the 


PlMnh, 


a  name 


Callirhoe  of  the  tyrant  HeriHl  f*  (lay«.  Its  old 
Hebrew  naitje  appears  to  have  been  Nehaliel  ( '  the 
valley  of  God'). 

Of  the  three  stations  from  which  Balaam  watched 
the  encampment  of  Israel,  Conder  makes  the 
first  Bamoth-fiaal  iMtuMiyth).  a  high  rid«o 
sepaimtod  from  Nobo  inr  a  deep  vallev ;  the  second, 
the  ridge  of  Nebo  itself ;  the  tnird,  tnc  top  of  Peor, 
over  against  Jeshimon,  a  clitr  called  Minyeh. 

I'iHllin,  a  iliMtrict  of  Suuthem  Afghanistan,  just 
north  of  (^uetta,  which  has  been  governed  by  a 
imlitical  agent  of  the  Govemor-general  of  India 
since  1878.  The  Dritish  occupied  It  on  account  of 
its  great  strategical  importance  :  it  is  Uie  meeting 
place  of  aeveral  roads,  praotieable  for  tro^  hot 
not  fat  wlioolod  oarriages,  leading  from  Siad  and 
Punjab  to  Kandahar.  The  dbtrict — area,  3000 
nq.  m. ;  elevation,  0OOO  feet — consists  of  alluvial 
valleys  se|tArated  by  rangen  of  hillt*,  the  whole 
slojiin;,'  Houth-west,  and  surrounded  l>y  mountain- 
chain^  that  resell  in  north  and  south  ll.WXJfeet. 
The  jii'ojde,  partly  settle<l,  partly  numad,  grow 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  lucerne,  water-mclona, 
and  muNk  melons,  and  trade  in  horses  (o  India. 
Pop.  6(),ooo.  A  branch  of  the  lodoa  valkgr  lino 

traverses  the  principal  valle}'. 

PIsldia,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Asia 
Minor,  lay  on  the  south,  separated  from  the  sea  by 
the  narrow  strip  of  Paiuphylia,  and  havinf^  Phr^-gia 
on  the  north,  Isauria  on  tlie  east,  and  Lycia  on  the 
south-west.  Traversed  by  the  main  enain  of  the 
Taurus,  it  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  an  inhos- 
pitable climate.  The  people,  a  race  of  hardy  and 
lawleos  monntaineers,  were  greatly  given  to  preda- 
tory expeditions,  and  do  not  neem  to  liavc  jiaid  any 
regular  ol>edience  to  tiie  various  oriental  and  other 
conquering  ra<e»«  until  liuman  time?<.  I'nder  the 
Roman  supremacy  there  were  wveral  prosjterous 
citifw,  a-i  Saj,'alassns,  .^iitiooh,  Selj^e,  Tfriiiefisus. 
The  boundaries  of  the  province  varied  at  different 


Pfsls'tratas   (Gr.    Peisittratoi),   a  famous 

'tyrant'  of  Athens,  was  lK>rn  aboot  600  B.C.  At 
first  he  co  op«rate<l  with  hir<  kinsman,  the  famous 
Solon,  and  in  the  war  against  the  Megarians 
acquired  considerable  military  distinction  ;  but 
afterwards,  when  probably  his  ambitious  views  had 
become  more  matured,  he  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  three  parties  into  which  Attica 
was  then  divided— the  Dtacrii  ( party  of  the  High- 
lands), ciiiefly  a  labouring  population,  jealons  of 
the  rieh,  and  ea^r  for  equality  of  pounoal  privi- 
leges. Driving  into  the  market-place  of  Athens 
one  day,  and  exhibiting  certain  self-inHicted  wounds, 
he  called  upon  tlie  jn'opk'  to  jirotect  liini  against  hiq 
and  their  enemiet* ;  and,  a  (.'eiieral  asuembly  of  the 
citizens  being  summoned,  a  partisan  i)n»j)OKe<l  to 
allow  him  a  bodyguard  of  Hfty  men.  'I  ne  measure 
was  carrie<l  in  spite  of  the  strenuous*  opi>oeition  of 
Solon.  Gradually  Piaistratus  increased  tile  number, 
and  in  600  ac,  when  be  felt  himself  strong  enough, 
aeiied  the  Acropolis.  The  dtixena,  in  geneml, 
aeom  to  have  tacitly  sanctioned  this  high-handed 
act.  Megades  and  the  Alcmonnids — the  heads  of 
the  rich  aristocratic  party — fled  from  the  city,  but 
retume<l  is  .I.Vl  and  drove  Pisistratus  into  exile 
in  KuImpji  {^'t2).  .Supported  by  Thel>e«  and  Argos, 
he  was  able  in  541  to  sail  with  a  strong  force, 
lande<i  in  Attica  at  Marathon,  and  marched  on 
tlie  capital.  His  ]>artisans  hurriiHl  to  swell  his 
ranks.  At  Pallene  be  encountered  his  opponents, 
and  completely  defeated  them,  but  used  his  vic- 
tory with  admirable  moderation.  When  he  entered 
the  city  no  farther  ndllHMa  Wtm  made,  and  be 
iwuDod  tho  MiffevilgBi^  al  mea.  Ho  lived  for 
sixteen  years  afterwams  In  nndlitarbed  poseei 
of  power,  ilying  527  B.C.,  and  trananiitting  his 
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Nnpremacy  to  hi-  -  m  .  IlippioM  and  Hipparchos, 
knuwD  a*  the  I'inAti iiiu/(r.  Althoiiph  the  precau- 
tionary lueiiMiren  lie  iidoiitrd  to  l■^tHllTish  liix  author- 
ity involve«l  at  lirst  a  re«olut«  and  striu^m 


int  poiiey, 
of  daiiM 


yet  no  sooner  had  he  placed  hiranelf  out  of  danger 
than  he  began  to  dioplay  that  wonderful  tact, 
moderation,  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
wishM  of  th«  Atbcaiana  Ihat  lkv«  won  him  tiie 
praiae  and  eateem  of  all  later  agea.  He  Kmdy,  but 
not  harshly ,  enforced  obedience  to  tlie  Iftws  of 
Solon  ;  emptied  the  city  of  ite  poorest  citizeuh,  ami 
iiijule  them  ii^Tirultunnta,  suuplying  sucli  a«  luid 
no  resjtmrres  witli  cnttlfl  an<l  see<l  :  scoured  pro- 
vi^<i()rls  for  old  lu  1  l^-inhk-d  soUliei-s ;  U'ittowed 
trreat  care  on  the  cflcbratioD  of  the  religious  festi- 
vhIh  of  the  Atticanii;  encouraged  literature  more 
than  any  Athenian  had  ever  done  before — it  is  to 
Pisistratua,  or  to  the  poet«,  acholars,  and  priests 
about  bin.  that  «e  owe,  for  example,  the  first 
complete  eaitko  ef  Homer ;  and,  Ulw  ma  Mtfll  raoT« 
IniUiant  roccoMor  in  tlte  following  century,  Peridcw, 
he  adorned  Atiiena  with  many  of  most  beautiful 
bnildiiip*.  such  as  the  Lvc  lui.  i  Miiples  to  the 
Pytliittu  Apollo  and  the  Olympian  Zeus,  v^c.  iiee 
works  on  FfaiibmtM  bjr  Flndi  (1885)  and  Tttnffor 
(1886). 

Pisolite  (Gr.,  *pea-8tone').  a  oonerefeionary 

limestone,  differing  from  oolite  in  laving  thie 
particles  as  large  an  peas. 

Plstacia,  a  genus  el  ttees  of  the  natnnl  order 

Anacardiacea?,  having  dtcecioiia  flowers  without 
petals,  and  a  dry  dnipe  with  a  bony  stone.  The 
I'istaciii  or  Piftacliio  tree  (P.  vem)  is  a  small  tree 
of  iil>out  '20  feet  tii^di,  a.  native  of  Peraia  and  Syria, 
but  now  cultivatcii  in  all  |>arts  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  in  many  places 
naturalised.  It  ha^  pintiate  leaves,  with  aUxit  two 
pair  of  ovate'  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  flowers  in 
racemea,  fruit  ovate,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive. 
The  (ttone  or  not  splits  into  two  valves  when  ripe; 
thu  kernel,  which  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  is  veiy 
olea^nous,  ef  n  delioate  lUTonr*  and  in  ite  pro- 
nerties  very  mneh  rseemhlM  the  sweet  almond, 
in  the  south  of  Eumpe  tind  in  the  Ea-st  Pustiuftw 
Hutt  are  much  esteemed  ;  hut  iva  they  very  reatlily 
become  rancid  they  are  little  exported  to  other 
count  rie•^.  Tliey  are  ftometimps  cal1)><I  (rroM 
Al iit'iiiil'i.  Oil  i.s  e\pi-esH*'d  from  them  for  culinary 
and  other  ui»a».  In  cultivation  one  male  tree  is 
allowed  to  fi  ve  or  six  fertile  ones.  The  tree  pro- 
daces  flowers  and  even  fruit  reailily  enough  in  the 
■ottth  of  En|;laiid,  but  the  summers  are  not  warm 
enoogh  to  npen  the  fmitt  and  the  ttee  ia  ant  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  eevere  fraat  The  Maatie-tree.  or 
LentisK  {P.  Untisrus),  yields  the  gum-resin  called 
Mastic  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  aronnd 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Turpentine- tre«'  T  t'  c 
binthiu)  yields  the  I'urjtentine  (q.v.)  known  iu 
commerce  as  Ciipms  't'nnn  utmf,  Clnnn  Turpentine, 
or  Scio  Turpentine,  \vhicfi  is  of  a  euu»ii»tency  some- 
what like  that  of  honey,  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  mild  taste,  and  in  its 

£roi>erties  resembles  the  tur]H<ntine  of  theConifenr. 
at  la  free  fiom  acridity.  U  is  obtained  making 
inelBloDa  in  the  ttwa*  and  placing  atonea  for  the 
torpenttaw  to  low  upoa,  from  which  it  b  scraped 
In  the  morning,  before  it  is  lionefled  again  by  the 
heat  of  the  snn.  The  trpe  i.«»  aiKiut  30  or  35  feet  in 
height,  and  ban  pinnate  lenve-n,  of  al)ont  three  pair 
of  leaflet!*  and  an  fxld  one,  the  llowep<  in  compound 
racemes,  the  fruit  nearly  glohular.  The  kernel  of 
the  fmit  i.s  oleaginous  and  pleasant.  The  Uatoum 
Tree  {P.  tUlontiea),  a  round  headed  tree  about 
40  feet  in  height,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
produces  a  fruit  much  used  \ty  the  Arabs ;  and  a 

Em-resin  of  pleasant  arootatie  amell  and  agreeable 
ita,  whiah  ezadee  Irara  it*  stem  and  branches,  in 


clie^'ei:  to  clean  the  teeth  and  imj^iatt  a  pleasant 
sintdl  tu  the  breath.  The  fragrant  oil  of  the  kernels 
of  P.  oleosa,  a  native  of  Cocliin<China»  b  need 
there  to  perfume  ointments. 

PlJtlC  that  part  of  the  Flower  (q.v.l  which, 
after  flowering  ia  over,  m  developed  into  toe  iirait 

See  Frcit. 

Piatola  (anc.  Putoria),  a  town  of  Italy,  stands 
21  miles  ^  rail  NW.  of  Florence,  on  a  spur  of  the 
ApennbMB.  Its  streets  are  thuruughly  Tuaeail,  and 
it  u  summnded  with  walla,  pieieed  "m  five  galee, 
and  has  a  eitadeL  The  duef  bnildinga  ate  the 
cathedral  of  Snn  Jacopo  (12th  and  13th  centuries), 
containing  a  uuiuuilicent  altar  of  silver  ( 1286-1407) 
and  several  good  uictures ;  the  church  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, with  a  nne  whit«  marble  pul|>it  bv  Guide 
of  Como  ( 1250) ;  Bl  Andrea,  with  (Wovanni  Pisaoo's 

fnlpit  (I!ir>l);  8t  John,  with  a  font  bv  Giovanni 
'iKAno  and  terra-cottas  by  Andrea  defia  Kobbia: 
the  14th-oentury  communal  palace ;  and  otlier 
palacea.  The  pnncipal  manufactures  are  iron  and 
steel  wares,  and  firearme— the  word  '  pistol '  in  all 
probability  takes  ita  name  tbioegh  pittokte  = 
'  a  dagg«^'  from  Fbfeoia  (Flalala).  Fopolalioa, 
90.ig6r  Here  CktOinn  waa  detetad  in  M  hx. 
The  town  waa  eonqncrad  hg  Fkmnoe  and  Lneea 
in  im 

Plato!  is  tlie  smallest  desaiptioo  of  flreatma 

(q.v.).    See  also  Kevolvkr. 

PiatoiC)  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  originally  eqaivaleinfe  to  irfiont  eMvaa 
oU  mendi  livres,  though  till  ahont  1780  ft  was 

merely  an  irrcgiihir  piece  of  gold.  Its  value  sunt^ 
somewhat  at  ditlerent  times  and  in  ditlerent  coun. 
trie.H,  uHually  bcinj;  Ix^'tween  fifteen  and  sixfeen 
shillinK'x.  Tlie  g» "ill  pi.Mtole.s  once  current  in  parts 
of  ( iei iiuuty  were  in  mo»>t  ca^es  merely  convenient 
multifdes  of  tlie  ortlinary  thaler  and  golden.  The 
loui*  dor  was  intended  to  take  in  Ftniwa  the  aame 
place  as  the  pintole  in  Spain. 

Plta*hemp,  one  of  the  names  of  the  A^'ave 
fibre.    Sec  Finiioi  s  St  BSTANCES, 

Pitaka,  a  division  of  the  Buddhists'  sacred 
literature ;  the  tripitaka  meaning  the  three  great 
divii<innf<  nf  their  canonical  works,  the  Vinuyia 
(dif«ciplinc),  ./iMiliManna  (metaph^^-sics),  and  Snini 
(aphmiama  in  JPRmK  nna  eoUcetively,  theiefnra, 
the  whole  Bndnnistie  eode. 

Pit,  and  (■allows,  a  rendering;  of  the  p-ant 
of  capital  lurisdictiou  (cum  f<mM  et  fttrm)  made 
to  vassals  by  the  crown  in  feudal  times.  Male 
felons  were  usoallv  hansed  on  thegallowe  {Jwrcay, 
women  drowned  m  ft  ditch  or  well  ifomt).  See 

BaKOK,  DliOWNINQ. 

Pftnvnl,  FraNOOISGavot  PE  (  lfi7;M743),  com- 
piler iif  the  famous  collection  of  Causts  CHibres 
(q.v. ),  served  in  the  army,  but  became  an  advocate, 
and  waa  known  as  an  industrious  and  painatddag 
compiler.  Of  his  great  work  tliere  have  been  numer- 
ous abridgments,  continnstions,  and  translations; 
and  his  name  bee  beeorae  io  identified  with  the 
collecting  of  erindnal  oaaea  that  a  aimilar  work, 
publudied  by  various  editors  in  Leiptig  in  1843  and 
8uccee<ling  years,  was  calleil  Der  Aetie  Pituval  (  2d 
ed.  38  vols.  1857-72 ;  new  series.  1866  et  aeq. ). 

Pltcahrn.  Kobbrt  (died  1855),  editor  of  the 
invaluable  collection  of  Criminal  Trial*  in  Scotland 
from  1484  Io  iet4  (4  vole.  Edin.  1830-33),  held  a 
peat  in  the  Regiiter  Honee  at  Edinhnrgh.  He 

an  active  memW  of  the  Bannatyne  Cluh,  and 
secretary  of  the  Calviu  Translation  Society  (fuuuded 
1H43). 

Pltcalrne*  Archibald,  physician  and  satirist, 
was  liorn  at  Edinburgh,  25th  December  1652.  He 

studied  tii^t  thrnln '^v  aud  th^  law  at  the  uniw* 
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aty  of  his  native  ci^  ;  but  having  gone  to  France 
in  ill-health,  made  final  choice  uf  medidne  M  liii 
life  Btady,  completing  a  diatingnfehed  oonne  at 
Paris.  He  pmctlse^l  witli  succes.s  in  E<linl)urf,'li 
till  1692,  when  the  fame  of  huj  treatise  on  Ilarvey  f* 
disc'oven'  of  the  circuliition  of  the  blood  aecureil 
him  a  call  to  Leyden  as  professor.  Here  he 
remained  only  a  year  ;  his  lecturea  l>einj;  ultimately 
pablished  as  ElcmfnUt  Mfdictnv  I'hmtco^Mnthc- 
mattca  (1718).  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  to 
become  one  of  the  mwt  famous  pt^siciaiwof  bis 
time ;  producing  aIm  Dittetiationet  Mft(Hem  ( 1701 ). 
Bat  be  was  eviw  WOn  aotorion;*  a»  a  jMObitot  Ml 
Ei)ifloopalian,  »  MtMst  of  Pn,'Hhyt4>riaii  men  ud 
tmn^,  and,  according  to  his  opponents,  as  an 
atheist  and  scoffer  at  religion.  The  A$ittvMy  is  a 
comedy  in  ridicule  of  the  Oeneml  Asuoinhly  of  the 
kirk;  and  Biihrll.  i,r  t/„-  Af.xnnhl^  (Kjui),  is  a 
poem  witb  tht  s  irm  aim.  His  I^atin  verses,  some 
of  which  were  repabliftbed  by  Buddiman  in  1727i 
araeraditaUe.  lb  M  aMh  Oefeobar  171S. 

Ptlcairn  Island*  a  solitary  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Australia  &sid  South 
America,  in  2.V  8.  lat.  and  130°  8'  W.  lon^., 
measures  2)  mile?*  hy  1  mile  It  vtm  di»«>vered  by 
Carteret  in  1767,  ami  v-  a^  at  that  time  iininhahite*!, 
alUiougb  there  were  unmistukuble  evidences  tiuu  it 
had  bMn  inhabited  at  one  tim&  In  1790  it  wm 
taken  poneinon  ol  by  nine  of  the  mntineers  of 
H.H.8.  BmuUy  (tea  BUOH),  with  six  Tahiti&n 
nan  and  a  doaoQ  iRMmin»  tlw  ringleadar  Unng 
called  Christian.  Four  yoan  lator  too  nalivo  u«n 
one  night  mnrdered  all  the  Englishmen,  except 
Alexander  Smith,  who  afterwardn  assumed  tne 
name  of  John  Adams.  Therer.]nii!  the  women,  in 
revenge,  iiiiirrlered  all  the 'rii1;;U.tii  men.  Acoord- 
iriK  to  anuilii-r  in.-roii n i ,  ili-'  -.vlnt*  men  and  tlie 
Tahitians  rnurdere<l  eiwh  other  at  intervals,  until 
only  two  Engli^<hmen  were  left  aliv&  Certain  it  is 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  John  Adams  was  left 
alone,  irtth  ^sht  or  nine  women  and  several 
ehildm ;  Mid  nom  thorn  the  present  inhabitants 
(128  in  1890)  are  dOMOndod.  Adams,  changed  hy 
these  tragic  adventanM,  and  sobered  by  his  responsi- 
bUlties,  about  the  edaeat^nn  of  his  companions 
in  Christian  prindjdes.  The  little  colony  \>a.H 
unknown  to  the  world  until  IH()H,  when  it  was 
'diaoovere<l  '  hy  Capta.in  Foljier  of  ili.  Aineric-an 
sealin;^  ship  'I'tifMtz .  the  tir>*t  Hritish  vojhjwI  ti»  visit 
it  did  not  arrive  until  1814.  The  iHlanderx  were 
visitetl  again  in  1825  and  1830,  and  in  1831,  as 
tiieir  numbera  had  laindly  ineroased  (to  87),  they 
were  at  their  own  request  removed  to  Tahiti  by 
the  British  goveruiuent.  But,  disgusted  by  the 
inunonda^  and  other  nndeaintbie  eoatoma  oi  their 
Tahitian  rriaXiTM,  the  moot  of  them  came  baek  to 
Pitcairn  Island  aftt-r  alMint  nitin  months,  in  a 
vessel  cliartered  by  theniHelve-M.  The  i.^laiid  was 
annexeil  to  Britain  in  1H.TO.  Nearly  2<MJ  of  the 
islanden*  were  transferre«l  to  Norfolk  Island  in 
1h.'i6.  hut  a  numljer  of  them  afterwards  returned. 
Pitcairn  Island  enjoys  a  lovely  climate ;  its  moun- 
tainous surface  reaches  1008  feet  in  Outlook  lUdge ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bread-fruit,  sweet  potatoes,  oanaoaa,  &c 
The  people  hear  a  high  oaaiaeter  lor  vittne,  con- 
teoteomee,  and  nprigfatneaa,  and  ehooae  thtdr  own 
pastor  and  nirr^'intrate. 

Sw'  Sir  J.  iiai  rdw,  Mutiny  «f  thr  n^>unt)i  (1S31);  Lady 
Belchor,  Mut^  .  ,  ■  r  thr  Itouuhi  (187<M;  and  T.  S. 
Murray,  PManrti  Jtlaiui  (1854  ;  new  ed.  18M5). 

Fltcli,  the  degree  of  aeoteneM  of  nrarieal 
•oonds.  A  musical  sound  is  pnMluced  by  a  series 
«l  vibrations  recurring  on  tne  ear  at  precisely 
ecjnal  intervals ;  the  greater  the  number  of  vibra- 
tinoa  in  a  given  time  the  more  acute  or  higher  is 
the  piteh  (eee  SoimoK    The  pitdi  ef  nnuical 


instruments  is  adjusted  by  meant  of  a  taniug- 
forlt,  mnaiating  ol  two  im^ga  apringing  ont  of 
a  handle!  m  adjnated  aa  to  length  that  trhen 
.stmek  a  partiennr  note  la  pradneed,  that  note 


l»dng  C 


m 


in  Britain,  and  A 


(Jermany.  It  is  ohviuunly  imiwlttnt  t^>  liaw  ii 
recognised  standard  of  pitch  by  which  inntrunient.H 
and  voices  are  to  be  regulated  ;  but  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  the  uniformity  that  might  be  desired 
in  the  pitch  in  actual  use.  For  two  oentttries, 
down  to  altout  1827,  the  pitch  in  oae  wae  nearly 
unifonn  (C  «  498  to  516  vibiationa  pw  aeoond) ; 
bnt  rinee  then,  owing  nudnly  to  an  aim  of  trind> 
instrument  makers  to  obtain  greater  brilliance  of 
tone,  it  has  constantly  been  rising,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  soprano  voices  especially,  till  in  1H.">}),  in 
the  Covent  (Jarden  opera  band,  it  wn-n  a  semitone 
higher  (('  =  r-tHH).  In  a  few  in.stunce-*,  an  in  Stein- 
way's  American  pianoft,  this  is  even  slightly  ex- 
cee<led.  The  French  government,  on  the  report 
of  a  special  committee,  in  18S0  fixed  the  pitch 
of  C  at  522,  which  coatnraoB  fai  nae  in  France 
to  thia  day,  and  ia  known  aa  I^ofa  pitch.  An 
intematknal  confarance,  where  all  the  chief  Bnro- 
pean  countriea  were  repraaented  except  Phmoe  and 
England,  was  held  in  Vienna  in  1886,  which  reenlted 
in  the  adoption  of  French  pitch  as  the  standard. 
An  effort  towards  uniformity  in  pitcli  in  (ireat 
liritAin,  made  in  IKT)!*  fill  1>\  the  Society  of  .Arts, 
and  a  snbseciuent  attempt  initiated  hy  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Muxic  in  18H.'>,  had  no  jiractical  renult. 
Most  British  orch^lras  continue  to  pUy  at  the 
higher  pitch  (known  as  Philharmonic),  nMk  in 
music  not  orcliestral,  and  with  vocalists  general! v, 
a  pitch  about  the  French  is  use*!.  The  man 
obstacle  to  the  lowering  of  pitch  is  the  exnenae 
of  new  wiad^inatromenta,  ft  being  impossible  to 
lower  the  old  one*  to  so  great  an  extent.  See 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Hutory  of  Muticttl  Pitch,  reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  ArtSi  1880^  and 
given  in  abstract  in  Nature,  vol.  xxi. 

Pitch*   When  the  tar  from  wood  or  eofJ  is  db- 

tilleil,  volatile  naphttin.  nr  '.sjdrit'  i-*  obtained  at 
low  temperature**,  and  as  the  heat  Xn  iucieaised 
heavy  oils  and  other  prtKluctn  appear  in  the  distil- 
late. If  the  temjierttture  reaches  n*dne«i,  coke  or 
carlion  i><  left  as  a  residue,  but  if  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn before  the  distilling  vessel  1h'<  iniies  red — te. 
Iiefore  the  bea^-y  oils  in  the  tar  l)e>'iii  to  break  «P7- 
the  residue  is  pitch.  A  softer  and  tougher  pitch  is 
obtained  u  the  fire  is  removed  early  than  if  the 
heat  is  eontinned  till  coking  T>e^'inB.  In  the  lattnr 
case  ft  is  nore  black,  glos.'-^  ,  and  brittle.  An 
elastic  pitch  is  got  from  tione  tar,  and  another  from 
stearine  residues,  and  both  are  valued  by  varnish 
and  t«q>aulin  makers.  Pitch  i<»  al^^o  ohtained  frtmi 
natural  }»etroleum.  Wood-tar  pitch  is  much  more 
used  in  America  than  in  Kn;;lan<l,  chielly  for  juti- 
tecting  timber  from  the  weather  hjiJ  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Coel-tar  pitch  is  most  largely  emijloyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  patent  fuel,  from  5  to  8  i<er 
cent,  of  it  being  reqnired  to  form  Briquettes  (a. v.) 
of  small  coal  or  coke  breeaft  It  has  other  applica- 
tions,  soeh  aa  in  the  mann&etiite  «f  black  varushes 
for  coating  iron,  and  to  a  leaa  extent  for  protecting 
wood  ana  other  snbetanees,  in  the  preparation  of 
artificial  asphalt  (s^h-  .A.si-ii  \r.T),  and  to  yield  lamp- 
black when  burned.  UHnjumh/  Ptt<  h  is  the  snhject 
of  a  separate  article  (see  atao  Pink).  Tn  home 
parts  of  Ppr?«ia  and  Afghanistan  a  kiml  of  jtitch 
IS  prepare<l  hy  the  ilestructive  distillation  of  goat 
ana  soew  dung,  which  is  applied  as  a  remedy  for 
sorea  or  aloeia  on  aheep  and  some  other  anbnaia, 

FlUAerwpUuiii  See  IxiBomoious  PLAnnii 
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Plldi  hiOBt,  SMTumDAa.' 
Pitchfttone*  or  RsTiNiTi.  an  add  roleanie 

gla^s,  dark  grtien,  reddiah  brown,  yellow,  dark  blue, 
or  Idack,  and  occaaionally  showing  a  streaked  or 
cloude<l  ap|>earance.  It  lia«  a  pitcTi-like  or  greasy 
luntre,  breaks  with  a  i-uiu  lioitlal  or  («plinter>'  f pic- 
ture, and  is  transhicont  on  tliin  eilKe«-  It  iw  usually 
rich  in  inicrolit<*«,  and  ofti'n  contains  cryHtalline 

franulea  and  crj-wtaU  of  felnivar,  pynixene,  horn- 
lende,  biotitc,  and  ouartz.  Now'  and  again  it 
s)iinv<<  ]>crlitic  and  spiicrulitic  stroctnrea.  When 
conH{iicuouR  crystab  of  sanidine  (see  FCLSPAR)  are 
abundantly  present  Is  the  nek  it  k  temwd  Piteh- 
ttoM  Porjihyry.  It  owiu*  in  Hie  form  of  dykes 
and  also  as  lava-fJowa.  Tlie  name  pitchstone  htm 
•ometiniefi  been  given  to  the  darker  varieties  uf 
menilite,  a  form  of  opal. 

Plt]l«  or  MsDULLA,  is  the  oentiml  cylinder  of 
tksoe  in  the  stems  of  Dicot^ledom  and  Gymno- 
memifl.  In  all  plants  where  it  is  found  it  is  con- 
tlnnous  in  the  young  state.    In  older  plants  it  may 

l>e  continuous,  its  in  the  elder,  oak,  \:c.,  in  the 
fonn  of  trauHvcix'  discs,  a-s  in  the  walnut,  or  want- 
inj;  in  the  int«'rno»ie»,  a.i  in  In'inloi  k,  \<-.  In  very 
younj;  plants  it  in  cionpoM-d  of  thin  walU'^l  cells 
filled  with  protoplasm  ami  ci'll  sap,  ami  taken  part 
in  the  conduction  of  nutritive  8ubetance«  through- 
out the  plant.  The  cell-walls  osnally  remain  very 
thin,  the  protoplasm  is  soon  all  used  up  within  the 
cells,  and  their  further  growth  cease*.  Examined 
microeeopically,  jdtih  oalis  are  nsoaUy  pdygonal  in 
tmnfeiw  teenoa,  wUle  Ibeif  leotaninilv  in 
longitudinal  section,  and  not  much  lon^'er  than 
broad.  The  ring  of  wood  inimetliately  surnninding 
the  pith  consiHt.-*  largely  of  spiral  and  annular 
vessels,  ami  is  known  as  the  inetlullar^'  sheatli. 
The  pith  is  conncctcil  with  the  cortex  and  bast  hy 
the  meduliarir'  rays,  which  are  composed  of  cells 
similar  to  those  of  the  pith,  amil  which  convey  sap 
to  the  inner  parts  of  the  stem.  In  the  early  Uie  of 
most  trees  the  pith  Mrres  as  a  atorehotise  for 
starch  and  other  raeerre  rabataaeea}  bnt  as  Ibt 
tree  beoomes  older  the  pith  ia  entdied  lawanla, 
communication  with  the  cortex  and  bast  is  physio- 
logically  ohstracted,  and  the  pith  cells  become  dry 
and  fall  of  air. 

Pltherns(Gr., '  an  ape'),  a  name  formerly  ased 
by  soohigi^tn  for  varioos  gronpeof  apes  and  num- 
keya.  PUiueta  ia  the  genu  of  Sonth  American 
monkeys  whldi  Indndes  the  Bakis  and  allied 

species. 

Plttaoniv  one  of  the  stnre-cities  which  the 
children  of  Israel  built  for  Pharaoh  (Exod.  i.  11), 
conclusively  identifieii  in  I8ti3  by  the  excavations 
of  M.  Naville  with  the  de-nerted  Arab  village  Tell 
El-MaskhQta,  on  the  FreMh-water  Canal  and  rail- 
way line  from  Cairo  to  Uniailia,  aboat  half-way 
between  IsmaiUa  and  Tell  £1-Kafalr.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  site  Imd  already  been  nneorered,  and 
certain  finds  de«licated  to  the  gixl  Turn  ( the  setting 
sun)  dejicrilwd  l)y  M.  Maspero  in  the  Kerue  Archfo 
logiqiie  for  1878.  Lepsitu  thought  that  it  ninrkoi 
the  site  of  Haanises  ( I{ani<»H»'» ),  hut  M.  Naville'd 
brilliant  conjcctnri'  wa>  vnrilied  when  once  he  had 
laifl  bare  the  entire  MjUiire  enclosure  an<l  excavated 
the  interior  chanilK*rs.  Pithoni  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall  forming  a  square,  each  side  of  which  measures 
some  650  teet  The  wall  is  built  of  onnsaally 
large  and  well-made  bricks,  and  is  about  22  feet 
thiMc.  The  whole  area  within  tlie  eodosing  wall, 
aboai  ten  aeres  in  extent,  is  full  of  solidly  huih 
chambers,  divided  from  each  other  by  carefully  buil  t 
partitions,  8  to  10  feet  thick,  fornieil  of  liricks  made 
tMith  with  and  without  straw.  Tlie  most  nlartlin^' 
feature  alKint  these  chaiiilKT-*  i-  tiiut  tlu-y  have  no 
doors,  and  must  therefore  have  lieen  mere  store- 
I  or  granaries  entered  by  trap-doon  from  the 


Vppar  stories,  which  were  most  probably  dwelling- 
voooHL  Further  M.NaviUehM  prated  that  Pithom 
(Pia-tvm)  was  the  aaerad  aame,  and  Thakn  (Sne- 

coth )  the  ordinary  name,  and  has  thus  established, 
in  oppoeition  toBmgsch,  this  place  as  the  first  rest- 
ing-jiiace  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  out  of 
KK.vpt  'Exo<l.  xii.  37).  He  lielieves  that  liameses 
II.  (14th  century  It.c. )  built  the  temple;  and  fur- 
ther that  the  pface  is  identical  with  the  Hero  or 
Herod|X)lis  of  (ireok  and  Roman  timSK  8m 
Naviile's  Start  CUg  c/PUhom  (1886). 

ntfoduT*  ft  Ftofhahira  haalth-nMrk  on  the 

Tummel,  13  miles  NNW.  of  Donlceld.   It  has  a 

tweed  manufactory.    Pop.  1131. 

Pitman,  Sik  Isaac,  foumler  of  tlie  Pitman 
system  of  Shorthand  (q.v.),  who  was  It  nighty 
in  18M.  was  bom  at  Trowbridge,  WiltUdn^  4th 
January  1813.  His  father,  a  faetoiy  oireisesr 
and  afterwards  doth  manofaetorer,  waa  super- 
intendent of  the  poet  Crabbe'a  Snnday-school. 
Young  Pitman,  a  stndions  and  religioosly  disposed 
youth,  wa.''  for  a  time  a  clerk,  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary traiiaii^  taught  a  school  at  })arton-on- 
Hiiml>er  (lh.Y2  .'Wi  anil  at  W'otton  under-Edge, 
where  he  turne*!  Inn  attention  to  the  ixipiilarising 
of  shorthand,  ami  issueii  through  liagster  his 
StetuKjraphie  Sound  Hand  (1837).  Copie*  of 
liiH  second  edition  were  put  into  circulation 
siiunltaneonsly  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
penny  post  in   1840.     Dismissed  from  Wotton 

Chm^  he  eoBdnetad  a  adtool  at  Badi  (TOi- 

43).    Henceforward  his  career  is  the  histoij  af  Aa 

development  of  shorthand  and  spelling  refom. 
He  wnite,  travelle<l,  and  lectureil  in  it.i  inton-^t, 
his  working  day  x?ommonly  lasting  from  (5  A.M. 
till  1(1  I'.M.,  \\ith  three  hours  for  rneAls  and 
relaxation.  In  1H42  he  brought  out  the  Phonetic 
Journal,  with  which  the  late  A.  J.  Ellis  was  for  a 
time  associated.  In  1845  premises  were  opened  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  Pitniaa%  pahUeatioas.  In 
rseognitiao  of  Ills  exertions  be  was  preseoted  with 
£860  and  a  marble  timepieee  in  1888,  and  at  a 
phonomDhie  jubilee  meeting  in  1887  was  pr» 
sen  tea  with  a  marble  bust  of  himself.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  had  a  narrow  income, 
part  of  which  he  sjKmt  in  the  cau.He.  I  p  till  1890 
ne  had  isnued  from  his  Phonetic  Institute,  Bath, 
150  difl'crent  shorthand  tsxiks,  and  his  Phono- 
graphic Tearher  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  liV).()00 
annually.  From  the  date  of  issue  1.370,0U()  hail 
been  sold.  There  were  also  eighty-fonr  shorthand 
aasociations,  and  a  National  Phonographic  Society, 
whilst  the  subject  had  Iwen  reownised  in  the 
Education  Code  ( 1890)  and  the  Technical  Instnie- 
tion  Act  of  1880,  so  that  Pitmanls  laboum  of  mora 
than  half  accntur>'  have  been  crowne*!  with  success. 
About  95  per  cent,  of  repi>rteni  in  England,  the 
colonies,  and  ,\meri<a  n^e  Pitman's  system,  which 
lin-s  IxM-n  adaptfMl  to  the  Welsh.  Freneli,  (iennan, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  .lapatier-e,  and  Mala^rasy 
languages.  It  isestimate<l  that  its  prai  titioner-*  all 
over  the  world  number  above  half  a  million.  See 
T.  A.  KixmI's  Biography  of  Itaaf  Pitman  (1880). 

Piton  Bark.  See  Cariubee  Bakk. 

Pltni«  Jean  Baitisi  k,  w  as  Iwm  at  Champfw- 
gneil,  near  Autun,  August  31,  1812.  entered:  the 
order  of  St  Benedict,  and  devoted  himself  to  his- 
torical stadias  in  the  abhqr  of  Bolasma  In  1858 
lie  wss  sent  by  the  pope  to  ftwia  to  study  the 
Slavonic  liturip',  was  created  A  aaidinal-priest  in 
March  1.S03,  librarian  of  the  Tatioan  in  l8A9,  and 
Cardinal  bi.shop  of  Fra-scati  in  1879.  lie  (iie<I 
February  3,  1889.  His  works  include  Hijitmrt 
lit  Siiiiil  I.tijcr  (1R46),  Vit  dtt  R.  P.  Libermann 
(18^).  the  invaluable  SpieUMnum  SoUtmam 
{5  Tohk  1809-60)^  JuH$  EcMuM 
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MoHumenta  (1804),  Triodioti  Katanaclicon  (1879), 
and  Hynmographie  tie  t'£glue  Orecqw  ( 1807 ). 

Pltr^  GlUSBPPB,  the  KrMt>est  of  Italian  folk- 
loristM,  was  bom  at  Falenno,  223d  December  1841. 
His  father  dyiiig  daring  bii  diUidliood»  Iw  vw 
brought  up  by  the  leU'Misfifieinir  eare  of  a  devoted 

niollier,  and  on  the  outbrcftk  of  the  revolution  in 
1860  voluuteert'ti  into  the  army  uf  (JarilxiKli.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  »tu<lie<l  iiie<licine  at  Pal- 
ermo, ■.Tii-huititiiu'  in  While  yet  a  Htutlent  lie 
hail  Ik-kihi  hi-^  literary  ctireerwilli  Suil'roverbi Sicili- 
ant  c  Tost-ani  (1862),  Profili  btoi/rafici  di  routcm- 
nortmei  Italiani  (1864),  &c. ;  but  about  iHtvS  he 
began  the  great  work  of  hi«  life  when  be  left  the 
study  of  literature  proper  for  that  of  popular  litera- 
ture and  foUdettt  genieraUy.  With  inoaaMnt  and 
entlnuiaalie laboariie  bee liiiee devoted himadf  to 
his  choeen  study,  and  enriched  adenoe  and  honoared 
his  native  land  with  a  long  series  of  Imoks  and 
pat>er»  uf  the  highest  value.  Hit*  'Bihliotwa 
aelle  Tnuli/ioni  (topolari  Siciliane'  alone  inclmies 
19  volume?*  ( 1870-91 ),  the  iiuwt  important  of 
which  are  the  C'a-tUt  i>uj>o/<iri  Sici/i(tni  {2  voIb. 
1870  71;  2«1  e«i.  1891);  FutU,  Nm^lU  e  Rw 
cotUi  popolari  Siciiiani  (4  vols.  1875);  Proverbi 
Sieiliant  (4  vols.  1880);  and  Uii  e  CoHwni, 
Credenze  e  Pregiudiu  del  popolo  Sieiliano  (4  vols. 
1887-89).  Still  another  series,  tlie  'CurioMtk 
po{)olari  Tridirieiwli,'  iwdndee  tm  volmiMa  ( 18BB- 
91 ).  Much  of  Dr  Fltfk^  lieat  work  has  been  con- 
triiiutetl  to  the  page*  of  the  well-known  folklore 
quarterly,  the  Archh'io  prr  lo  Studiu  delle  Tradi- 
tioni  p'ipolari,  etlite<l  from  its  foundation  in  1882 
by  himself  and  S.  Salonione- Marino.  IWide?<  the 
foregoing  Dr  Pitrfe  has  puWishi-d  an  f  xluni.Htive 
Bibtiograjia  dtlle  Tradtzioni  popoiari  (/'Itulia 
{ 1891 ) ;  many  monographs  and  papers  on  Sii-ilian 
folk-songs;  proverbs;  riildlef<;  historical  traditions; 
cnBtonu  connected  witli  birth,  marriage,  death,  ami 
burial ;  as  well  as  apecuil  popnUr  neliefo  and 
superstitions,  as  iJiooe  eennewed  with  particalar 
festivals,  Friday,  the  Evil  Eye,  and  the  lik& 
Good  collections'  are  his  NoveUiiupijptUan  Toieim$ 
(1878),  and  NovtlU  ptmlwri  Tmmhm  numerals 
(1884). 

Pltri  (Sansk.,  'fathari'  plor.  PUanu),  the 
deeeesed  aaoestocs  of  a  man,  bat  in  the  special 
in  which  the  wotd  occurs  in  Hindu  mytho- 


logy, an  eite  of  divine  heinoi  inhahitiag  oelesti&I 
regions  of  thdr  own,  aod  reoemng  into  their  society 
the  spirits  of  those  mortaln  for  whom  the  funeral 
rites  nave  Ijeen  duly  performed.  They  include  there- 
fore collectivelv  the  manes  of  demued  ancestors 
(see  Lakes);  but  the  principal  members  of  this 
order  are  beings  of  a  superior  nsifeaiiBi 

Mbwotlky  BoBur  Lihimat  or.  the  anthor 

off  t%»  CftrM^lsf  ofSeaOtmd,  extending  from  the 

nhn  of  JaTues  II.  to  the  year  1S65.  There  is 
BOtmng  to  learn  of  I>ind*<ay  personally,  exceiit 
that  he  wa.s  lM)rn  alMiut  the  ix'ginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  wai<  proprietor  of  tne  lands 
of  Pitscottie  in  Fife«hire.  He  i.n  Ixwi  known 
by  his  territorial  api>ellation.  His  Chronicle 
was  Sir  Walter  .ScDtt's  favourite  Scottish  history  ; 
and  thoogh  Pit-Hcottie  was  not  contemporary  with 
the  whole  of  the  events  he  describes,  ht>  nmnt,  for 
the  lattsr  portion  of  his  birtoiy.  have  derived  much 
of  hta  imfiiniialioB  fram  eye-witnossos,  His  style 
is  qosint  and  gn^ie,  and  his  facta  in  general 
trustworthy,  except  where  he  deals  in  marvels,  to 
which  he  i.«  a  little  prone.  It  is  he,  for  instance, 
who  t^'lls,  on  the  autnority  of  Sir  Daviil  Lynd.sav, 
Lyon  King-of-arms,  that  atrikini;  story  of  tfie 
intru.<<ion  of  the  apparition  to  the  presence  of 
James  IV.  in  r.inhth;,'o\v,  of  wliicli  Scott  gives  a 
vivid  picture  in  MeuTiuon.  The  beet  edition  of 
I  kfatoiyli  Dnlyell'k  (S  vola.  1814). 


Pitt,  Wn.LiA.M,  the  second  .<Min  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatluiiii  aini  of  I,n(iy  Hester  tiren\'ille, 
was  born  at  Hayes,  near  IJroniley,  copjrighi  im  la  CJ. 
in  Kent,  on  28th  May  1759.  At  tj  j.  n.  iinHiiH 
the  time  of  his  birtn  his  father  c«bi«"j- 
was  still  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame,  and  the  future  statesman  grew 
up  amid  associations  and  surroundings  that  were 
well  fitted  to  foster  thnt  potttiMl  ambitkm  which 
was  to  be  the  gdding  and  aluest  the  solelnpnlse  of 
hw  life.  His  constitution  in  boyhood  seemed  very 
weak ;  he  was  never  sent  to  school,  but  his  education 
advance<l  HO  rapidly  iitider  a  private  tutor,  that  he 
wa.H  alile  to  enter  Camhridge  when  mdy  fourteen. 
He  wa-s  then  a  shy,  reserved  l>i)V  uf  exceedingly 
preciM  ioiis  talents,  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  of 
reguhu  luid  .studious  habits,  little  drawn  to  college 
society  and  amusements,  and  already  distinguished 
bv  a  rare  self-control  and  concentration  of  purpose. 
From  his  earliest  jonth  political  life  was  pisosd 
before  Um  as  Ub  ideal,  sad  all  his  studies  eon* 
verged  to  that  end.  He  became  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  but  he  valued  the  classieal  writers 
miiinly  its  a  school  of  language  and  of  taste;  and  it 
wa.s  obaerveil  how  carefully  he  analyse*!  their 
styles,  not**"!  d^iwn  every  ju.sl  or  forcifjle  exjiren- 
sion,  and  corn]>iired  the  opposite  speeches  on  the 
same  subject,  ol^erving  how  each  speaker  met  or 
evaded  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  Like  many 
others  he  found  in  Locke  a  great  master  of  deio-  and 
aoenrate  thinking  His  &ther  superintended  his 
studies  with  nraSi  eere,  and  it  waa  remembsNd 
that  he  speciaUy  recommended  to  him  the  sermons 
of  Barrow  as  models  of  style  and  reasoning,  and 
the  histories  of  Polyliinii  and  Thucydides  as  foun- 
tains of  political  wi.Hiioni;  that  he  taught  him 
elocution  by  making  him  declaim  the  grandest 
poetry  •  in  Shake8i>eare  and  the  speeches  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  tne  Paradise  Lost;  and  that  he 
exerciseil  him  in  fluency  b^  accustoming  him  to 
translate  into  flowing  I^nglish  long  passages  from 
the  classical  writers.  To  this  last  practice  Pitt 
largely  ascribed  that  amazing  command  of  choice 
ana  accurate  Engluh  in  wlunb  be  snrossscd  all  his 
itemporaries.   vlTben  Bttle  more  than  a  boy  he 


was  an  attentive  and  discriminating  listener  to  the 
debates  in  parliament.  He  became  thorouRhly 
familiar  with  the  matchless  eloquence  of  his  fattier, 
and  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lonl  Mabon, 
be  supported  his  father  into  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  7tli  April  1778  on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  Chatham  delivered  his  last  speech  against  the 
surrender  of  America,  and  fell  down,  stricken  by 
mortal  illness,  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Pitt  was  left  with  a  patrimonv  of  lesa  than  £800 
a  year.  Be  was  eallea  to  llie  osr  In  dieJInneof 
ifSO,  and  went  on  the  Western  Circuit,  but  in 
September  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  he  at  once 
threw  himself  into  politics.  He  sXikhI  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  but  foun<l  him.self  at  the  fiottom 
of  the  poll;  his  disappointment,  however,  was 
speedily  allayed,  for  Sir  James  Lowtber  gave  him 
a  seat  tor  his  pocket-borough  of  Apoleby,  and  Pitt 
entered  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  23a  January  1781. 

He  came  into  the  Boose  bearing  a  name  which 
was  beyond  ail  others  revered,  by  knglishmen,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  in  no  way  mixed  np  with 
the  calamitons  American  war,  and  with  talents 
that  had  already  arc|uired  an  extraordinary  matu- 
rity. The  Tory  mini.stry  of  Lord  North  was  then 
tottering  to  its  fall,  cru.shed  by  the  disasters  in 
America,  and  confroiiteii  by  an  oi)[iii>itin:i  which 
consisted  of  the  Ohl  Whigs  who  followeii  Ilocking- 
ham,  .iniong  whom  Fox  and  Burke  were  conspicu- 
ous, and  of  a  smaller  IxMly  who  had  been  espet^aily 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Chatham,  and  who 
were  chiefly  represmted  by  Shelbome,  Camden. 
*       '    Fttt  loot  no  time  in  throwing  hinmelf 
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into  the  fray.  He  spoke  on  the  26th  February 
ividiteilU«o»MioeeMiiid«fMMool  Bvlw's  BiU  f or 
EeoDomieal  Befbrm,  toA  on  Mreral  raoceHive 

occasions  Jie  aiwailed  the  falling;  ministry.  He 
denounced  the  Atiicrican  war  ami  the  corrupt 
influence  of  th<'  cruwn  witli  extrcnH-  violence,  Viut 
he  refiwetl  to  throw  in  liis  lot  irreviK:aiily  with  the 
partj-  of  the  opptisition,  and  shortly  In-fore  the  fall 
of  Nortli  he  publicly  declared  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  bear  a  part  in  the  coming  ministry,  as  he 
*iroitld  never  accept  a  dubordinate  poaition.*  The 
words  are  said  to  have  escaped  fnm  him  in  the 
liMt  of  the  debetob  and  the  Hoomwm  startled  and 
a  little  amiited  at  the  airoganee  of  a  young  man 
who  was  not  twenty-three,  who  was  absolutely 
without  official  experience,  and  who  had  been  Uttfo 
more  than  a  year  in  parliament,  <leclaring  that  he 
would  accept  no  oHice  except  in  the  Cabinet. 

Hut  IMtt  had  attained  a  position  that  placed  him 
far  ahove  lasting  ridicule.  Fox  spoke  of  him  as 
already  one  of  the  first  men  in  parliament.  liurke 
said  of  him  that  he  was  not  a  ebip  of  the  old  block, 
but  the  old  block  itself;  HoiMe  Wd^ole  WTOte 
that  he  had  shown  Ic^cal  powers  that  made  men 
doubt  whether  he  might  not  prove  raperior  even 
to  Fox ;  and  when  u{>on  the  resignation  of  North  in 
March  1782  a  ministrr  was  formed  under  the 
leaden<hi|i  of  Uockin^nam,  combining  the  two 
sections  of  the  oti|Kj«uion,  Pitt  remenib€re<l  liis 
pU'il^je  an'l  rcfusftl  several  offers,  among  others  the 
Vicc-treafturernhip  of  Ireland  with  a  salary  of 
^5000  a  year.  He  gave,  however,  a  general  and 
cordial  support  to  the  new  ministers,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  broagbt  forward  the  qveraoD  of  parlia- 
mentary refona,  on  which  they  were  profoundly 
divideil.  It  was  a  question  which  fell  naturally  to 
him,  for  hit  father  had  heen  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
it  On  the  7th  Mar  he  moved,  in  a  speech  of  great 
brilliancy,  for  a  select  committee  to  in({uire  into 
the  Ktate  of  the  repre«entation,  and  wa-s  only 
defeated  l  y  101  to  141.    He  wton  afterwards  sup- 

Sorletl  a  ine.i-sure  of  Sawbriilge  for  shortening  the 
uration  of  parliiunent,  and  a  measure  ol  jLocd 
Mahon  for  preventing  bribery  at  elections. 

A  close  personal  and  political  connection  about 
this  time  grew  up  between  I*itt  and  Henrr  Dundas, 
who  had  been  Lord  Advocate  under  North.  It 
prated  of  great  iunortaiiee  to  the  earaer  of  Pitt 
Dtiiidaa  had  none  of  the  intelleetaal  hrillianejr  or  of 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  younger  statesman,  ont  he 
had  one  of  the  (test  {Mditical  judgments  of  his  time, 
he  ha'l  j,'reat  talents  h«jth  for  husiness  ami  for 
delwite,  and  lie  was  a  most  shrewd  and  sa^'acimis 

i'ndge  of  the  characters  of  men    a  gift  in  wliii-li 
*itt  through  his  whole  life  was  somewhat  wanting. 

The  liockingham  ministry  lastetl  only  for  three 
months.  The  king  iletestea  it;  it  was  from  the 
first  |)rof(>und!y  divide<l,  and  a  bitter  penonal  and 
politwai  animoaity  had  broken  out  between  Charles 
Fox  and  Lord  Shelbumc,  its  two  most  oonspicnone 
roerobeiB.  On  1st  July  1782  Lord  Rockingham 
died,  and  the  question  of  leadership  at  once  broke 
up  the  party.  Fox  insi.Hte<l  nii  the  lea<lei-j<hip  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  wi-altiiy  and  rosiiectable, 
but  jH'rfectly  undistingui.shetl  iiohleman,  who  \va.M 
tlien  I^»rd  lieutenant  of  Irelantl.  The  king  gave 
the  jMist  of  First  Lonl  of  t lie  Treasury  to  SheUmrne, 
who  ha<i  an  inconqiarably  higher  poutical  position, 
and  who  had  been  a  favourite  Mend  and  emieague 
of  Chatham,  though  there  were  features  in  nis 
character  that  already  excited  great  unpopularity 
and  distrust  Fox,  with  a  ooosiderable  section  of 
the  Rockingham  NVhigs.  at  once  re«igned,  and  Pitt 
entered  the  Tahinet  h-h  (  liancellor  of  tlie  Excfie<)tier 
in  the  reconstructed  ministry.  I'uldic  opinion 
generallj'  blamed  Fox,  and  one  of  tlie  coiise()uein-fs 
of  his  resignation  was  that  the  House  of  Cominoos 
waa  divided  into  three  distinct  parttei.  Thenwaa 


the  party  of  PoK,  the  party  of  North,  and  the  party 
of  the  floveraBNOt,  and  no  oiia  of  them  oonld 
CQtnraana  a  dear  majority.   A  eodition  of  aome 

kind  was  inevitable.  Shelbnme  leaned  towards  an 
alliance  with  North,  but  Pitt  positively  refused  to 
have  any  connection  with  tlie  !<tat«  ?>maii  wluiin  he 
deemed  responsible  for  the  American  war.  Peace 
was  not  yet  attained,  hut  the  negotiatiotiN  u  Inrh 
had  been  pursued  by  the  preceding  ministry-  were 
steadily  pushed  on.  Provisional  articles  of  peace 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were 
signed  in  November  1782,  and  preliminary  arUdM 
with  France  and  Spain  in  the  roUowing  Janvaiy, 
while  a  traoa  was  eatahliihed  with  HeUaad.  and 
the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  a  very  libeni 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Pitt  bore  a  leaning  part  in  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, and  his  reputation  steadily-  rose,  hut  the 
Shelbume  ministry  was  weak,  divided,  and  ^hort 
lived.  The  peace  following  a  disastrous  war 
necessarily  involved  sacrifices  that  were  profoundly 
unitopular,  and  the  character  of  Shelbume  aggra- 
vavM  the  divisions  that  had  already  appeared. 
Several  resignations  took  place,  but  Pitt  stood 
loyally  by  his  ddef,  and  endeavoured  without 
success  to  induce  Fox  to  rejoin  the  ministry.  Fox, 
however,  declared  that  he  would  never  again  serve 
any  ministry  with  Shelbnme  for  its  head,  and  to 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  Iwth  of  the  king 
ami  of  the  country,  he  uniteil  with  tlie  very  .Hates- 
nian  whose  expulsion  from  nuhlic  jMiwer  had  been 
for  years  the  main  object  of  his  |Kdicy,  and  whom 
he  nad  rej>eate<Uy  threatened  with  impeachment. 
North,  irritated  at  the  ostracism  with  wnich  be  had 
been  threatened,  readily  entered  into  the  alliance. 
Two  faetioaa  votes  of  censure  directed  against  the 
peace  ware  earriad  thraa|^  the  Coaunena 
raajoritiea  of  16  and  17,  and  on  Mth  Pehraary  I7n 
Shelliurne  resigned. 

Pitt  had  diNplayed  the  most  splendid  parlia- 
mentarj-  talents  in  the  discus.'-ions  that  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  ministry,  an<i  although  he  could 
not  ii\erthrow  the  compact  wei^jht  of  parlia- 
mentary influence  op|)osed  to  him,  he  profoundly 
moved  the  country  and  placed  his  own  position 
beyond  dispute.  On  the  fall  of  the  Shelbume 
mmtstry,  the  king,  hoping  to  eaeape  the  yoke  of 
the  coaiitiion,  implored  the  jranc  atateaman  to 
accept  the  laadenhi]},  and  gave  mm  an  ahadnte 
anthorijhr  to  name  hu  colleagues.  It  was  a  dat- 
iling  oflter,  and  Pitt  was  not  yet  twenty-four,  but 
he  already  possessetl  a  judgment  and  a  self  restraint 

'  which  is  rarely  found  at  any  age  in  combination 
with  !4uch  brilliancy  and  such  courage,  and  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  moment  of  triumpn  had  not  yet 
come.  ,-\fter  a  long  struggle  and  many  al>ortive 
etfortH  the  king  was  obliged  to  jneld,  anJ  on  the  2d 
April  the  coalition  ministry  was  formed  widi  tta 
Duke  of  Portland  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaaiy, 
and  Fox  and  North  as  joint  Seeretaiiea  of  State. 

It  commanded  a  large  majority  of  the  votaa,  and 
included  a  great  preponderance  of  the  aUHty  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  king  viewed  it 
with  a  detestation  amounting  to  loathing,  and  the 
nation  was  profoundly  scandaliseil  by  the  alliance 
on  which  it  r»»ted.  Pitt  was  oflered  his  old  post 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  which  he  peremp- 
torily refuseil.  As  leader  of  the  opposition,  he 
brought  forward,  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  parliamentary  refonn,  indnd- 
ing  an  increaae  of  the  county  memhan.  He  was 
defeated  by  SM  to  I4B,  hnt  h*  at  laaat  aoeoeedad  fai 
bringing  Pox  and  North  into  direct  ediiaion.  He 
brought  forward  another  important  measure  for  the 
reform  of  abuses  in  the  public  offices,  which  passed 
the  Commons  but  was  rejected  in  tlie  I.oril--.  The 
peace  which  was  carried  by  the  new  ministrr 

I  diflM  very  little  imu  that  wUeh  thc^  had 
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censured  when  in  opposition  ;  and  very  soon  the  bill 

of  the  ^.'iiN  erriinunt  lor  subverting;  in  some  iinpDrtuiit 
re.siit'ct.-?  the  i  h;irt«r  of  the  Kast  ln<ii.i  Company 
and  rei>rjjRni-»inj^  the  ^■ivernment  of  India,  pro- 
duced another  great  change  in  the  disposition  of 
power. 

The  feature  of  the  scheme  which  chiefly  excited 
Indifliation  and  alarm  wtm  the  enation  by  the 
exislW  legisUtiiie  of  a  mtw  eapwjine  body  in 
Engl&nd,  eoiuristliiff  oi  seven  eonmiiirioiien  who 

were  to  be  immovable  except  by  an  address  from 
either  house  for  four  years,  and  who  were  during 
tli.'it  periiKl  to  have  an  ah-^ulute  eoiitrnl  of  the 
piitroiiaf^e  of  India.  It  was  ronteiided  that  tliis 
riieii-sure  would  give  tlie  party  who  wore  now  in 
power  fin  amount  of  patronage  wliich  would  enable 
them  t<j  overbalance  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
dominate  the  parliament,  and  ooatrol  Buoceeding 
administrations.  These  objectioiil  Were  brought 
forward  by  Pitt  with  great  power,  but  with 
extreme  exaggeration,  and  the  king  ana  the  nation 
were  speedily  alarmed.  The  India  Bill  passed  by 
large  niajoritiea  through  the  Commons,  but  when  it 
caino  into  the  House  of  I-ord-s  the  king  authorised 
l,ord  Feiuple  to  Ray  that  he  would  ennsider  any 
man  his  enemy  who  voted  for  the  bill.  The  eom- 
nmnioatinii  priMiuce<l  an  immediate  ellect.  The 
hill  was  rejeeted  in  the  Lofds  by  95  t«  76;  the 
ministry  refused  to  resign,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  snppoirted  them  uy  large  majorities ;  but 
the  king  peremptorily  dismissed  them  on  18th 
December  1783,  and  next  day  it  was  announced 
thnt  fitt  had  been  called  to  the  head  of  aiEiiia  as 
dianeenor  ef  the  Exeheqner  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treanury. 

Pitt  ha*!  alreatlv  abundantly  displayed  his  parlia- 
mentary ability,  fiis  judgment,  and  fiis  discretion. 
He  was  now  to  display  in  the  highest  degree  his 
courage.  In  the  eyes  of  nearlv  all  the  l>enl  judges 
in  England  his  position  was  a  liopeless  one,  and  iiis 
administration  was  likely  to  l>«  even  mure  brief 
than  the  three  which  had  preceded  it.   There  was 


great 

tion  most  have  been  disastrous.  He  was  called  to 
office  by  a  grossly  unconstitutional  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  every  day  which  ho 
remained  in  office  under  the  censure  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons  adiletl  to  the  falsene^  of  his  iKwition. 
Temple,  on  whom  ho  had  greatly  relied,  ttirew  up 
the  seals  of  Secretary  oi  State  which  he  had 
accept<>d,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  Pitt  was 
himself  at  this  time  the  only  cabinet  minister, 
while  Dondas  was  the  only  considenUa  debater 
who  snppoited  him  against  the  united  attadce  ef 
North,  Fox,  Bnrke,  and  Sheridan.  Bat  ntt 
fought  his  battle  with  a  sldll  and  a  resolution  that 
have  never  been  surjia^wed  in  parliamentary  history. 
A  long  succession  of  h<wti!e  vote.s  was  carried,  but 
they  laileii  t<)  drive  him  fnini  otiice,  and  mton  un- 
e«^uivocal  signs  appeared  that  the  country'  wius  with 
him.  The  magnanimity  with  which  at  tliis  critical 
period  he  refu-sed  to  take  for  himself  a  great  sine- 
cure office  which  fell  TtMUlt  added  greatly  to  his 
popularity.  Addresses  in  his  favoor  poured  in  from 
all  the  leading  corporathms  in  tiie  conntrv.  The 
majoritieB  egaiaat  aim  grew  steadily  smaller.  At 
last,  on  SStt  Mardi  I7»l,  the  long-deferred  blow 
was  struck.  Parliament  wa.s  di>^olveil,  and  an 
election  ensued  which  .swept  away  nearly  l(i<) 
members  of  the  opjHJsititm,  made  I'ltt  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nuni-sters  in  all  Knglish  history, 
and  preprire(l  the  way  for  a  mini.strj'  which  lasted, 
with  a  few  months'  intermission,  for  no  less  than 
twenty  years. 

In  this  great  and  powerfal  ministiy  English 
political  lin  asavined  much  of  its  modem  ai^eet 


The  Hou.se  of  Commons  acquired  a  new  im{M)rtance 
in  the  constitution,  the  peojih-  a  new  control  over 
its  proceedings,  and  the  First  Lor<l  of  the  Treasury 
complete  asceriileiK-y  in  the  governruent.  The 
syst«m  of  '  king  H  friends '  controlling  the  ministry 
was  finally  destroyed,  and  when  we  chancellor, 
Ix)rd  Thnrlow,  attempted  to  perpetuate  it,  he  was 
peremptorily  niemiised.  The  skilful  management 
of  the  nsoMMiy  question  establiahed  the  nght  of 
pBrHament  to  provide  for  the  oMrobe  ef  supreme 
power  during  the  incapacity  of  the  king.  Direct 
parliamentary  oorruption  was  finally  put  down, 
(irent  niiiubers  of  sinecure  places  were  abolished, 
and  great  reforms  were  intnxlnced  into  the  system 
of  coliecting  the  revenue  and  issuing  public  loanij. 
The  government  of  India  was  reorgani.sed  on  the 
system  of  a  double  government,  which  continued 
with  little  change  till  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1858.  The  whole  .system  of 
taxation  and  oftrade  duties  was  thoroughly  rerised, 
and  no  minister  dnce  Walpole  had  approached  Fftt 
in  Us  complete  Competence  in  dealing  with  trade 
questions.  The  finances  of  the  country,  which  had 
l)een  extremely  disorganised  by  the  American  war. 
l>ecanie  once  more  flourishing.  A  cf)mmerciai 
treaty,  bastMl  ujKin  more  enliglitened  commercial 
ilo,tnne3  than  any  English  statt^sman,  except 
Shi-Miiirne,  had  yet  ado^itod,  wa.s  nogotiateti  with 
France.  In  foreign  politics  Pitt  was  for  some  years 
et^uall^  MUeMNfu.   Bone  troables  that  had  arisen 


with  bpoia  were  not  down  bv  a  display  of  prompt 
and  indiflioaB  nrmnwas  in  eoojonction  with 
Ptnsna  a  revolntionanr  movoBent  in  Holland 
wfaidi  was  fomented  hy  French  inllnenee  was 

suppressed,  and  the  triple  Alliance  of  England, 
Prussia,  and  Holland  contributed  largely  to  ter-^ 
minato  the  wars  between  Sweiien  and  Denmark 
and  between  the  etuperor  and  the  Turks,  though  it 
met  with  a  mortifying  failure  in  its  dealings  with 
Russia.  Pitt's  love  ol  peace  wjw  very  sincere,  but 
the  influence  of  England  in  Euro^K-an  councils  rose 
greatly  under  his  ministry,  and  he  showed  much 
aediioo  and  tact  in  extricating  England  from  a 
dangewHM  complicity  with  the  ambitious  designs 
cf  her  Pknarian  aOy.  Uptotbetfcneof  theFkeneh 
Revolution  there  was  no  dedine  in  Us  aeoandeM^, 
his  popularity,  or  his  success. 

A  few  a^iverse  criticisms,  however,  maybe  justly 
made.  He  cast  a.side  tiMi  lightly  on  ilie  first  serious 
opposition  parliamentary  reform  and  thi'  alndilion 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  it  liecame  evident  to  good 
observers  that  he  cared  more  for  jM)wer  than  for 
measures,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  great  causes 
nnth  which  he  had  sincerely  sympathise  and  which 
he  might  have  carried,  rather  than  raise  an  oppoei- 
thm  that  might  ImpOTil  liis  ascendency.  His  i 
famous 
nised 

ciple  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  ( 

to  the  altsurdity  of  Isirrowing  largely  at  high 
interest  in  order  to  pay  off  a  litdtt  tnat  had  been 
contracted!  at  low  interest.  His  attempt  t-o  estab- 
lish free  trade  I>etween  England  and  Ireland  failed 
through  an  explosion  of  manufacturing  je^ilousy 
in  England,  ^-hich  obliged  him  to  modify  his 
original  propositions  in  a  way  which  was  unpala- 
table to  the  Irish.  More  real  blame  attaches  to 
him  for  his  opposition  to  all  seriene  moasnros  to 
remedy  the  enorroons  shnses  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment and  for  the  great  uncertainty  of  his  policy 
towards  the  Irish  <  "atholics.  The  great  evih»  whicn 
grew  up  in  En;;land  in  his  time  in  connection  with 
the  sudden  development  of  the  fact<iry  system 
ajipear  never  to  have  attriK  ted  his  att«'ntion,  aiiil 
he  made  no  effort  to  mitigate  them.  He  creat<;d 
peerages  with  extreme  lavishnesw  and  with  very 
little  regard  to  merit,  and  although  his  patronage 
was  not  poiWvdy  eotmpt,  few  ministen  have 


non  tnat  mignt  impOTii  nis  ascenaency.  nis  once 
famous  Sinking  Fund  is  now  universally  recog- 
lised  to  have  been  thoronghly  vicious  in  its  prin- 
ciple ;  and  in  the  latt-er  part  of  his  career  it  led  him 
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ahowu  theniwelvM  mom  intJifferent  to  the  higher  ] 
iutereats  of  literatun-.  srii-i  i;-'-,  and  art. 

When  tb©  French  Kevulution  hroko  ont  his  ( 
policy  was  one  of  absolute  neutrality  towards  the 
contending  partieB,  and  this  neatrali^  be  moat 
failbf ally  obeerved.  He  wholly  fail«l»  howAvcr*  to 
nndentaiid  tiie  ehanetor  and  (Im  rapnoM  inpor* 
twieeof  tihoRovoliitiaii.  Ha  boUofwd  that  it  via 
merely  a  paasinff  diatnrlMUioe,  and  that  its  prin- 
dpal  effect  wou^  be  to  deprive  France  for  some 
years  of  all  wrious  iiiflueiict?  in  Eiiropoaii  atfainf. 
and  almost  to  tlie  ove  of  the  >j:reat  war  he  was 
reducine  the  armaments  uf  l^nKlm  i  There  is  no 
real  doilDt  that  he  was  force«l  most  reluctantly  into 
war  by  tbe  agnessive  policy  of  France  in  Flanders  | 
and  towardsHullanu ;  but  he  drew  the  sword 
believing  that  France  was  so  disorganised  and 
bankrupt  that  a  struggle  with  her  would  be  both 
short  and  eaav;  he  was  allMMt  wholly  d«»tltllt* 
of  the  kind  ot  talaota  that  are  imdta  lor  a  war 
minister,  and  he  had  to  eontend  with  an  almost 

unexampled  outl)ur8t  of  military!  enthu.siaani,  and 
soon  after  with  the  transcendent  ^:eniu8  of  Napo- 
leon. His  belief  in  the  prohahle  shortness  of  the 
war  and  in  the  efJiciicy  of  his  ninkin^  fund,  led  him 
into  the  great  error  ^>t  rai^iny  his  war  expen-^es  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  war  almost  wholly  oy  loaoa, 
and  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  an  eowuMNia 
increase  of  debt.  Hin  military  enterprises  were 
badly  planned  and  badly  executedj  and  he  had 
none  oi  Ilia  fathar'a  akiU  in  diMoranag  aod  briog> 
ing  forward  nlUtaiy  talent  For  aoma  yaan  it 
is  true  his  ascendency  in  parliament  continued  to 
increase.  The  great  Whig  schism  of  1794  and 
the  secession  ot  Fox  reduced  the  opposition  to 
otter  insigniHcance.  But  even  in  his  domestic 
mea^iu' ~  Fittwas  no  longer  fortunate.  Through 
fear  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  infected 
some  portions  of  the  population,  he  was  led  into 
repressive  meaaorea  very  little  in  harmony  with 
bis  earlier  career.  Corn  tiad  risen  to  famine  prfca% 
and  great  diatrem  prevailed,  and  the  govenmiant 
attempted  to  meet  it  by  very  iil-eoneeived  relaxa- 
tions of  the  poor-lawn  >  y  levyine  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  wa^est,  and  by  granting 
parochial  relief  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  a  family,  and  thns  offering  a  direct 
{>n'iiii:iiii  {•)  improvidt'-i  r  1 1' nn  )a^"'>  In  Ireland 
di-iallectKMi  was  sl-eadiiy  growing,  and  i'itt  tried 
to  win  the  (  'aiholio^  by  measures  of  conciliation, 
a7id  especially  by  the  concession  of  the  suflra^ ; 
hut  the  opposition  of  the  king,  divided  councds, 
and  the  vacillation  of  his  own  mind  impaired 
his  policy,  aod  the  injudiciooa  neaU  at  a  very 
critical  meaoent  ef  *  popolar  vieennr  eontribnted 
largely  to  the  Mvuie  reMllion  of  17m  He  then 
tried  to  place  Irish  alTairr^  on  a  nound  basis  by 
a  legislative  union  which  wan  to  be  followed  by 
Catholic  emancipation,  the  payment  of  the  priests, 
and  a  commutation  of  tithe*.  The  tii-st  measure 
was  carrie<l  by  very  corrupt  means,  Imt  the  king, 
who  hail  not  been  iufurmed  of  the  ultimate  in- 
tentinne  of  his  minister,  declared  hinwelf  inexo- 
rably nnposed  to  Catholic  emancipation,  which  he 
deenie*!  inconsistent  with  his  coronation  ttath. 
Pitt  resigned  his  olfioe  into  the  haoda  of  hta  fol* 
lower  Aadington  in  Febmary  1801 ;  bat  a  month 
later,  on  hearing  that  the  agitati<in  of  the  Catholic 
question  had  for  a  time  overthrown  the  totter- 
ing intellect  of  the  king,  he  declareil  that  be 
would  a1>anil<Mi  the  Catholic  question  dnrin?;  the 
rcmainiier  of  tin-  n-igti,  iiml  he  restimed  ulhif  in 
May  l>t04  on  the  uiuter^tandirig  thai  be  would 
not  suffer  it  to  \ie  carried.  Hi.*  Tai«t  ministry  was 
a  melancholy  aod  a  homiliating  one.  The  war, 
which  had  been  iiispeDded  by  the  ueace  of  Amiens, 
had  broken  ont  with  renewed  venemence.  There 
waa  great  danger  of  Invaaien,  and  Pitt  eanestly 


desired  to  cooibiae  the  most  cniinent  men  i,[  all 
parties  in  the  ministry;  but  the  king  forbaif 
the  admiwion  of  Fox.  The  principal  followers  ol 
Fox  refu.sed  to  join  without  their  chief,  and  Lord 
Grenville  and  hia  followen*  took  the  same  coarse. 
Grenvilla,  wbo  had  long  been  one  of  Pitt's  ablest 
ooUeagaeB»waanoweompleielTidienated.  Ajnna- 
tion  with  AddingtoB  waa  elbcted,  bat  it  laatad 
only  for  a  abort  tine,  and  it  added  little  to  the 
strength  of  the  mintstrr.  Dundas.  Pitt's  oldest 
friendand  colleague,  hadwen  lately  made  ViRcotint 
Melville.  He  wim  placed  at  the  hea<l  of  the  Aiimi- 
ralty ;  but  a  r\in.r-^,i'  ('f  snisAppropnatir.;^  j'nlni'- 
fnnns  was  raised  against  him,  and  in  i80o  tie  wa« 
driven  ignominiouslv  from  office.  Pitt's  own  health 
waa  now  broken.  Uis  spirits  had  sunk  ;  the  spell 
wbidi  had  oinee  aomonded  him  had  in  a  great 
passed  away,  and  although  the  victorr  of 


Tnlalgar  saved  England  from  all  immediate 
danger  of  Invaaien,  the  diaaaten  of  Ulm  and 

AnaterHtB  threw  a  dark  elond  over  his  dodiM 

scene.  He  died  in  bis  forty  seventh  year  on  23a 
January  18f)6.  The  House  of  Commons  by  a  great 
majority  voteil  him  a  public  fnneni  and  n  BMNin* 
meut  in  Westtuinster  .Abbey. 

He  was  never  married,  and  he  never  mixed  much 
in  general  society ;  but  in  all  his  private  relations 
he  was  pure,  amiable,  simple,  and  attractive.  He 
was  a  warm  friend.  Hb  temper  was  v«ry  equable, 
and  till  near  the  close  of  his  life  very  cheerful.  He 
had  mneh  naidr  wit»  and  be  could  eaiily  throw  eff 
the  earaa  of  oAlee,  and  even  join  beaitily  in  the 
games  of  boys.  He  maintained  to  the  last  his 
familiarity  with  the  classics,  but  his  serious 
interesu  were  exclusively  (Hiliticat.  He  only  once 
cr«M*ed  the  Channel,  ancf  he  aj»pcars  to  have  been 
wholly  uiit'oncbe<l  by  the  great  '  'ri  t  .mporary 
currents  of  literature  and  non-political  thought 
He  was  not  free  from  the  prevailing  vice  of  bard 
drinking,  and  he  has  been  justly  blame<l  for  having 
aUoerednii  great  indiflereoce  to  money  to  degener- 
ate into  a  culpable  oareleaaneaa.  In  1801  some  of 
hia  frienda  saboeribed  £12,000  towaida  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  aod  in  the  following  year  he  sold 
Holwood,  his  country  place.  But  these  measures 
proveil  wholly  insufficient.  With  no  extravagant 
tasters,  with  no  family  to  ftiipjHirt.  with  no  expen- 
sive eWtini:^,  rnid  «itli  (.ll:r;ril  income  Ol  at 
least  £l(),(KKji  !i  year,  he  left  £4U,INMI  ot  debt,  which 
was  paid  by  the  nation.  In  public  he  was  cold 
and  repellent,  aod  there  was  something  theatrical 
in  the  nnvaried  dignity  of  his  demeanoor ;  hnt  few 
men  possessed  to  a  higher  degree  the  power  of 
commanding,  directing,  and  contmlling,  and  he 
ioaaired  the  nation  wiui  an  nnbonnded  eonlideoce 
both  in  hia  eh««eter  and  in  hto  abllitiea.  England 
has  se«»n  no  greater  parliamentary  leader,  few 
greater  masters  of  financial  and  commercial  legisla- 
tion, and  he  wa.s  one  of  the  first  statesmen  t«  uliij  i: 
the  teaching  uf  Adam  Smith.  If  ids  eliKjiiem  e  waa 
very  diffuse,  if  it  showed  little  imagination,  or 
depth  or  oriKinality  of  thought,  it  was  at  least 
supremely  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  debate, 
and  it  rarely  tailed  in  its  efl'ect  He  was,  in  a 
word,  a  great  peace- minister;  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  hb  Uie  an  evil  fate  brongbt  him  face  to  face  with 
problema  which  he  never  wholly  nndentood  and 
with  dUBenltiea  which  he  wae  veiy  little  fitted  to 
encounter. 

Hi«  political  life  ha«  been  written  in  much  detail  by 
Tomline  and  by  (ilfTftrd:  but  by  far  the  fulleat  and  best 
biography  of  him  which  has  yet  sppearcfl  in  that  of  Lord 
Stanhope.  Lord  Macsulsy  ha»  madc>  him  the  aubjcct  of 
a^weU-KOOwn  biotrBphioal  essav,  and  ilr  Goldwin  Smith 
"  *   ■  "  the  reader  may  oonatdt  tbs 


ef  two  brilliant  1 

monogt^ha  \if  Mr  Watted  (UBO)  aod  Lord  Rosebsrr 
(1801).  The  euvar  ef  Pitt,  howevnr.  is  indissolubly 
intertiiiBad  witii  the  whoia  Bndiih  Vtiagr  of  his  tfana 
aodhtthateoaaaetionltmajrbestbei' 
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PlttacoSy  one  of  the  '  Seven  Wise  Men '  (q.v.) 
«f  fludMitGratM. 

nttmweem,  a  small  Mtport  of  fife,  a  royal 
(sinoe  1542)  and  parliamentary  burgh  (St  Andrews 

group),  3^  miles  >£.  of  Elie  by  raiH  with  fbheries. 
There  are  ruins  of  a  12th-century  priory.  Pop. 
(lM0)194a 

Plttsbnivll*  the  aeoond  dty  of  Fanaaylvania, 

is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  whore  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monnnpihela  riverB  coprrifbi  isi  !■  vji. 
meet  to  form  the  Oliio  :  it  extends  by  J.  b.  uppdaoMt 
wjiiie  7  or  8  miles  up  the  rivers,  tomp»oj. 
and  2  or  3  miles  down  the  ( »hio.  Pittsburgh  is  by 
rail  444  miles  from  New  York,  354  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  468  from  Chicago.  The  businees 
portion  of  the  city  is  on  a  plain,  less  tlwi  a  mile  in 
width,  along  the  Mnks,  whue  the  hills,  commanding 
delightful  Tiewa,  are  covered  with  handsome  resi- 
dences. In  this  region,  where  the  pnvailing  soft 
shales  and  sandstones  have  been  worn  away  by  tlic 
rivers  to  a  depth  of  5<V)  or  6(X)  feet,  tlie  lu)rizi)ntiil 
layers  of  coal  are  ex|>oseti,  and  access  atfordeii  to 
the  ooal-seaiii-^  on  the  sides  of  the  liills  iiml  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  valleys  to  an  extent  elsewhere 
unknown  ;  the  great  Pittsburgh  coal  layer,  8  feet 
thiok,  like  a  broad  black  band  extends  around  the 
dty  900  feet  above  the  river.  Sinoe  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  gas  (see  below)  the  fomwr  aobriquet 
of  the  '  smoky  city '  ia  a  misnomer ;  tha  daameas 
of  the  atnuwphere  has  gim  an  impBtn  to  aidii* 
tectnte,  and  the  many  new  dwellfaige  and  hnrineM 
houses  are  really  mwlels  of  l>eanty  and  solidity. 
The  court-house,  costing  $2,500,000,  is  of  (Juincy 
granite,  and  is  connectea  witli  the  jj^aol  tiy  a  '  hriil|;e 
of  sighs.'  The  government  building  cost  31 ,500,000, 
and  there  are  besides  a  city  hall  of  white  sand- 
Btone,  a  new  Exposition  Huilding,  and  numerous 
churches,  among  which  the  large  Uoman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  Trinity  Church  ( Episcopal )  <leserve 
notice.  Pittsburgh  possesses  a  good  system  of 
tehoola,  is  the  seat  of  a  CathoUc  cmlage,  and  haa  a 
free  library  ( Carnegie )  in  oottrse  of  erection.  The 
tiiree  riverx  are  crossed  by  fifteen  bridges,  some 
of  them  inoniimentA  of  engineering  skill ;  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  city  are  also  connected  by  a 
dozen  liiif.-i  (if  cable,  electric,  and  horse  cars. 

Pittsburgh's  iiianufaotures  include  everything 
which  can  be  luatle  of  iron,  from  a  58-ton  gun  to 
nails  and  tacks ;  steel  in  it»  variou.s  applications ; 
all  descriptions  of  glaesand  ghwaware;  silver  and 
aiekel  platoil  ware ;  Japan  aail  Bimaaia  ware ; 
Dressed  tin,  braea,  brooMB  t  aarth—waia,  emcibles, 
nre-Dots,  briels ;  fanutnia*  wafons,  and  carriages ; 
bmsbes,  bellows,  mechanical  tapplies  of  all  kinds ; 
natnral-gas  tittinn,  tools  for  oil  and  gas  w^ells,  &c 
The  proauction  of  iri)ti  ami  steel  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  vicinity  is  about  oiie-lifth  of  the  total  jirfMluc- 
tion  in  the  Unito<l  States.  Tho  city  contains 
twenty  one  blast-furnaces,  which  in  1H89  produced 
I, '2143, 435  tons  of  pig-iron  (a  little  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  amount  of  the  whole  country ),  and 
thirty-three  rolling-mills,  twenty-seven  of  which 
ndl  steel;  their  production  in  1889  was  1,105,573 
tone  of  steel,  ana  638,450  tone  of  rolled  iron.  Of 
wrandrt-iron  pipe  350,000  tons,  and  of  iron  and 
Iteel  ror  atructural  purposes  65,000  tons  were  manu- 
factured in  1890.  There  are  forty-nine  iron  foun- 
dries, representing  a  capital  of  ?10,0<K),(K)0,  two 
nulls  fur  rnllin^'  copper,  and  a  dozen  nu^nufactories 
of  white  lead,  leaa  paint,  lead  pi|>e.  or  shot.  Of 
glaas-factories  there  au«  thirty-four  where  window- 
glass  is  made,  thirty -seven  for  flint  and  lime  glass, 
ten  for  lanip-chimnevs,  five  for  gnwiB  bottle-glass, 
and  fifteen  for  praaeription-vials. 

Eight  sepaiate  ooronaniee— with  one  diveeting 
head— for  mannfactunng  air-brakes,  antomatic 
•ignals,  electric  light  i^paratus,  and  supplying 


heat  and  light  have  a  combinetl  cajiital  of 
$23,170,000.  The  incandescent  lamp  hits  been 
brought  to  the  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  this 
city.  Sinoe  am>ut  1883  natural  gas  has  been 
largely  used  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses (see  Gas-liohtiko,  Vol.  V.  p.  105).  ft  is 
obtained  from  isolated  districte  a  few  miles  in 
extent,  within  a  radius  of  90  miles  from  the  city. 
By  drilling  into  the  earth  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  a  natural  gas — mainly  methane- 
rushed  from  the  opening  with  a  pressure  of  four  or 
five  hundretl  jwunds  to  tho  8<iuaro  inch,  which  was 
found  sufficient  to  furce  it  through  pipes  to  the 
houses  and  factories  in  the  city.  Trio  purity  of  this 
gas,  its  great  heating  power,  and  its  cleanliness 
make  it  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  coal  for 
domestic  and  manufactuHng  purposes.  In  1890 
some  7.500,000  cubic  feet  of  wis  gaa  wen  daily  con- 
sumed  in  the  dty.  Bat  of  late  the  aapply  is  lees 
abundant,  and  some  factories  hava  fatnrnad  to  the 
use  of  coal.  In  1892  there  were  terrible  strikes, 
a<'cotn panied  by  much  fighting  and  blo<Mlslie<l,  at 
the  Carnegie  steel-works  at  Homestead,  near  I*itt«- 
burKh. 

Iiio  position  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  eastern  l>order 
of  tlie  great  Mis-sissippi  river-basin,  and  her  facili- 
tie*  for  [Mjnotrating  to  every  part  by  river  and  rail, 
give  her  great  natural  advantages  for  trade,  and  as 
a  depdt  for  exchanga  and  trans-shipment  of  the  pro- 
duce that  natnralqr  comes  to  her  as  a  centre.  In 
tharivei  business ovar|UM)OkOOOai«iDv«0led.  Two 
Hnes  of  imc  kets  ply  on  the  HdoongalMla  and  three 
on  the  Ohio.  Seventy  tow-boats  and  thousands  of 
coal -boats,  barges,  and  flats  are  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade.    In  18K!i  4,(MK>,(KH)  tons  of  coal  were 

'  sent  by  river  to  the  southern  .stat«>s,  while  16,000,000 
tons  nii>re — making  altogether  abf»ut  two-thirds  of 

.  the  yearly  output  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  entire 
state— were  sent  away  by  rail  or  consumed  in 
Pittsburgh  itself.  In  the  district  there  are  15,000 
coke-ovens  making  6,000,000  tons  of  coke.  Twelve 
diatriot  lailroada  oeatia  hevs,  «tz  of  which  are  trunk 
liaea.  TheM  flnaa  reaoh  oat  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  The  immense  volume  of  transcontinental 
business  passing  through  Pittsburgh  annually  is 
probably  excelled  by  no  city  except  iicrha])* 
Chicago.  Pittsburgh  lias  twenty -fieven  national 
banks  and  twenty  state  banks,  with  a  total  cajdtal 
of  $14,8.56,750.  *rhe  interests  of  Allegheny  City 
(n  v.  ;  {K)ii.  in  1890,  105,287),  on  the  opjxi^ite  bank 
of  the  Allegheny  River,  though  it  is  a  separate 
municipality,  are  in  aU  respeete  identfeaT  with 
those  of  Pittsburgh. 

HiHory,— In  this  early  history  of  America  tha 
site  of  Pittsburgh  was  a  point  «f  great  intereet»  and 
was  familiarly  Known  as  the  'Gateway  to  the 
West.'  Here  tra<lors,  settlers,  ami  adventurers, 
who  had  worked  their  way  from  I'hiladelphia  by 
a  chain  of  forts,  congregated,  and  here  Hat  iKjats 
were  built  which  carried  them  tiown  the  tihio  to 
the  unknown  regions  tieyond.  In  1754  a  few  Eng- 
lish traders  built  a  stockade  at  the  p<»int,  but  were 
driven  away  by  the  French  the  following  April. 
The  latter  replaced  the  stockade  by  a  fort,  which, 
in  honour  of  the  govaraor  of  Canada,  they  called 
Dnquesne.  It  waa  near  the  present  outsldrta  of 
the  city  that  Braddoek  (q.v.)  was  surpriaod  fai 
1755;  and  on  (  Ictnber  15,  I7.>S,  General  Grant  and 
his  Highlanders  had  reached  tlie  hill  on  which  the 
court-house  now  stands  when  tliey  were  surrounded 
by  the  Indians  and  nearly  exterminate*!.  The 
following  month,  however,  CJeneral  Forbes  took 
)>osse8sion  of  what  remained  of  old  Fort  Dut^uesne, 
the  PrMndi  having  fled  down  the  Ohio,  leaving  the 
buildings  hi  ruins.  In  1759  the  English  commenced 
a  large  and  strong  fbrtifiaaiioM,  wbMi,  in  honour 
of  the  eidar  Viti  (see  ChaTHAIC,  Babl  op),  than 
primO'Oiinlater,  they  called  Fort  Pitt.  The  iort  ia 
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sai<l  to  have  cost  tht>  English  pnvfrnmpnt  £60.000. 
Tlif  .Hettlt'iiii'iit  lx:'('ivnir'  n  IxinMifrli  in  IHiH,  and  in 
1816  tlii^  lK)roii;;li  wikt  inooqiorateKl  as  tiie  citv  of 
I'itl  IniLh  I'op.  (18101  A16H;  (im))  'ilJlTi; 
(1K7U)  8t>,U7d  (with  Binuinghaiu,  uicluded  noon 
after,  121,799):  (1880)  156,381;  (1890  )  238.617. 

PlItlAeld*  capital  of  Berkahire  oounty*  Maaaa- 
ehoMtta,  151  tnttaa  by  ndl  W.  of  Boaton.  Boftnti- 
fully  Mtuateii  on  a  plateau  where  itix  lakm  roond 
the  city  give  rise  to  the  Huusatotiic  River,  it  OOD' 
tains  a  ninrble  court-house,  a  haudHonie  athensenin, 
ami  a  lailii^'  »«»minRr\ ,  ami  has  a  line  park  near  its 
western  lionier.  (/ottoii  ami  woollen  j^oodft,  silk, 
\nH>Ui  and  HhoeH,  aud  Uucka  are  nianufactured. 
Pop.  ( I860  )  8045  :  ( 1880)  13,364 ;  ( 1890)  17,281. 

JPIttolOBt  ft  miiung-towD  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Sniqii&iiiia  Ktvw,  9  miles  bv  rail  NE.  of 
Wilkesbarre.  Beside«  a  raUway  bnoge,  (liera  are 
two  other  bridj^  connecUn^  it  with  Wert  HU«- 
ton  (4IHKI).  Pittston  contain*  also  a  nunitier  of 
fuiiuthieis  uml  knittin>;  inilU,  and  a  silk-factory. 
Pop.  ( 1870)  GTfiO  ;  ( 1890)  10,302. 

Pituitary  Body*  a  rounded  body  of  the  sixe 
of  a  Mnaii  liean  situated  in  the  sella  turcica  in  the 
«pl)«MU>id  booe  ou  tbe  door  of  the  cavity  (%{  theakolL 
It  oontaim  MBall  cavitiaa  lined  by  epittielinin.^  It 
ia  not  known  to  potwesA  any  function.  It  derives 
its  name  from  it«  having  been  once  supposed  to 
aeerete  the  fluid  which  is  now  known  to  w  yii>Mo<l 
by  the  .Schneid*»rian  or  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
nostril.s  ( so<>  NosK).  It  i«  eoini)0(<<Nl  of  two  |iarts. 
the  OH©  a  tlown^Towdi  from  tin-  lloor  of  the  ttiira 
ventricle  of  llni  lirain.  tlie  otlier  an  a|>>.:rowtli  from 
tlMtpliaiTiix,  froiQ  wiikh  it  has  become  contpietely 
■•pamtwL  A  dlNiie  adM  acromegaly  is  by  some 
anpposed  to  result  from  enlai^gemeat  of  this  gland. 

Pit  VUlaffes  are  collections  of  earth-cavea, 
dug  in  the  ^Tonnd  and  coverwl  with  ston»?s,  wooden 
or  wattle  liils,  or  clay  or  wmIs  of  turf.  Tliey  were 
ii*eil  by  jireliistoric  race«  or  by  races  at  the  lowest 
*tji;,'es  of  harlMiriMni.  A  ;;oo<l  ex&mnio  wfi»  un- 
eartlie<l  durin;,'  llie  latter  half  of  the  l!Hli  eentury 
near  St  Mary  ikiurne,  north-east  of  .\niiov«ir,  in 
n<irtli  western  Hanipohire.  The  pits  are  reached 
by  entrance  shafts,  sloping  downwards.  The  pita 
tberoselves  are  oval  or  pear-shaped,  var^-ing  be- 
twaea  23  and  48  feet  in  length,  and  ara  about  13  or 
IS  feat  wide,  and  9  feet  high,  with  the  8npla«e  in 
the  centre.  Flint  and  bone  impleineata  aind  mde 
pottery  have  l»een  found  in  them. 

I*itvrl  nsls  (from  the  tireek  word  pityron, 
'  brau  )  is  the  term  given  to  certain  of  the  «r|nani 
ous  or  Hcalv  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  whicli  tin-re  is 
a  coDtinnai  throwiogoffol  bran  liko  scales  of  epi 
dennbt  whtoh  are  renewed  as  fa»t,  m  they  ar«>  l<N«t. 
ItlamcNteoamieneiB  theaealpt  wlien  it  ia  Itnown 
aa  dtmdiift  and  nniat  be  treMed  with  weak  alka- 
line lotions,  or,  if  these  fail,  with  diluted  white 
precipitate  ointment,  provided  there  is  no  intlain- 
mation.  PttifrinM.s  ruora  is  a  wev  ere  diseas*",  atl'ect- 
insr  the  whole  or  almost  the  w  lioie  ImhIv,  atui  tl<»»ely 
allitNi  to,  if  not  identical  with,  a  ^ev(»re  form  of  dry 
Eczema  ( q.  v.  f.  PityrinxM  or  Ttnea  rcrtieolor  due 
to  the  prew'nee  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  Micro- 
^poTvn j'ttrfurnn*  ;  it  occurs  in  the  Xnriw  of  irregular 
yellowish  or  brownish  I'atelies,  confined  to  the 
parts  of  the  body  oorered  by  tiie  clothes.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  exfoliated  aoalea  ahows 
the  s)iores  and  filaments  of  the  fonna.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  afTection  must  !»  solely  local.  Prob- 
ably the  licst  reiiipdy  is  the  application  of  a  satii 
rate<l  watery  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  or  of 
one  of  till-  siiljiliites  ili-solved  in  dilated  ▼in^gar,  or 
of  white  ]>re(  i|iitH(«  ointment. 

PiUH«  the  name  of  nine  among  the  Roman 
mntiffa.  of  wliom  the  followine  only  appear  to  eall 
tor  particolar  notioe.— Pips  IL,  onginallv  known 


as  iEneas  Sylvioa,  was  a  member  of  the  noble 
family  of  Piccolomini,  and  was  bom  in  1406  at 
Corsignano  near  Siena.  His  early  life  was  stuin^d 
with  moral  irre^'iilai itii's,  nn  like  other  humanUt- 
of  liin  time,  he  ^\  rote  liceutiuu!*  poems,  lettent,  ttud 
at  leiv.1t  one  loone  novel — Lucretia  and  Euryaltu. 
At  twenty-six  he  was  employed  as  secretary  to 
Domenico*  da  Capranica,  Bishop  of  Fenuo,  at  the 
Council  of  Basel.  He  soon  developed  a  genioa  for 
diplomacy,  and  from  1432-35  was  employed  ia 
miasioas  to  ScoUand,  England,  and  Genaanr. 
Returning  to  Basel  he  sided  with  the  eonncfl  is 
its  conflict  with  the  \»i\>Vy  and  on  the  election  of  the 
antipope,  Felix  V.,  wa^choeena8hisBeen"tar\-.  Ihii, 
havinj,'  lieen  sent  on  an  embassy  to  tlie  fiinoenw 
Frederick  III.,  he  was  withont  diHiculty  iiKliiced 
to  aoo«'i)t  oiKce  in  the  irni»erial  court,  and  t*erve<i  on 
several  embassies  and  otner  missions  of  im|Hirtanoe 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor.  Up  till  this  time  lie  had 
Iive<l  a  life  of  unrestrained  seU^indolgenee,  but  at 
the  age  of  forty  bis  pasdons  had  homed  them&t.'l  ve» 
out,  ud  he  waa  able  to  take  onten  and  make  his 
peace  with  Bomo-^the  only  meaaa  of  obtaining  a 
reward  adc<]uate  to  his  ambition.  He  won  over 
Poi>e  Engenins  IV.  by  the  frankness  of  his  apology 
ami  earned  his  ^'ratitmle  by  his  adroitness  in  bring- 
ing Uu:k  to  the  jmpacy  the  allegiance  of  the  neutral 
Gennan  Church.  Almost  the  last  act  of  the  fK)ntiff 
was  to  reward  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Trieste. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  ena  of  1456  that 
jEneas  was  free  to  leave  the  uncongenial  atmo- 
spliere  of  Germany.  Nicholas  V.  emploved 
mm  without  rewarding  him,  bat  CaUiatoa  IIL 
created  him  a  cardinaL  On  tiie  death  of  CkUiatua 
in  1458  he  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the  name  of 
Pins  II.  He  possessed  a  marvelloas  power  of 
adapting'  himself  to  circuinstancej*,  and  the  prnfli 
gate  and  nhifty  intriguer  made  a  must  dt'Curuua 
pop»>.  He  wa.s  einliarra-sM^l  by  contests  about 
Neapolitan  and  (ierman  atl'ain«,  but  his  reign  ia 
chiefly  memorable  for  hi«  etlortw  to  organise  aa 
armed  confederation  of  Oiristian  princes  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  He  died  at 
Ancona,  14th  Aoguat  1464,  his  last 
darkened  by  the  wilure  of  his  gtoat 
MacM  Symns  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  his  age.  Hb  worltt  were  published 
at  Ba«<d  (I  \oI  U)\.  ir».'^l),  and  consist  chiefly  of 
histories,  or  historical  di<«ert«t!ons  and  niat«'rials 
of  history.  The  mo>t  inten^stint.'  of  his  writings, 
liowever,  are  his  letters,  whicli  throw  a  vivid 
li^lit  n]Mtn  their  a;;e.  The  same  may  1h»  said 
of  a  bit  (graphical  commentary,  or  rather  autobio- 
j^raiiiiv,  published  under  the  name  of  the  copyist 
CobelliDM)  and  apparently  altered  by  bis  aecrettiy 
Campanmk 

See  Voigt's  Life  f  ^  v(A%  Beriin,  IfltMSh  ^  «*e 
nspen  by  liisliop  (.'rcutliton  in  Jlfae«j{|aM't  IfaaaaEar, 
vol  xxvii..  sua  voL  u.  (1882)  of  kfa  JTutMy  ^  «l« 

Papartt  during  the  Rejormation. 

I'lrs  l\',,  Ciovanni  AnKi'lfi  M^  ■!]' i,  ^^!l.s  Ixini  of 
htinible  parents  at  Milan  in  14^,  wius  educated  at 
Bologna,  and  under  Paul  III.  rose  rapidly  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Kagiisa,  vice-legate  of  Bt>logna,  and 
canlinal  (IM9).  Tie  was  elected  pope  at  the  close 
of  IdSO.  Hia  reign  is  chiedy  memorable  aa  that  in 
which  the  protracted  dellberationB  of  the  Coaneil 
of  Trent  were  bnmght  to  a  cloee.  The  famous 
Crecfl  of  Pitis  IV..  or  Tridentine  Cree<l,  was  con- 
finne«l  by  a  hull  dufil  'itith  .Iannar>  l,V>4.  Vim 
di(^\.  DeeenilM-r  S,  l.'irt.'),  in  the  arms  of  his  nephew, 
St  ( 'h.uli  Hiprroineo,  His  ( 'on  i  -  ] >  ];i  N  ri  e  w  it  li  the 
Kmjif n)r  Maximilian  li.  has  l*ceii  cditeti  by  Schuart 
(pHderlwm,  1889). 

Pius  v.,  originally  named  Michele  Ghislieri, 
waa  bom  en  noor  parents,  in  the  village  of  Bosco, 
near  AleManaria,  m  lfi04,  and  at  the  age  of  foot- 
teen  entered  the  DominioBU  cider.  *"*  — 
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reco^ised  by  Paul  IV.,  who  named  him  Bishop  of 
Sntn  and  Nepi  in  lOSt^  and  canlinal  in  the  follow- 
ing year.    His  avtere  temper  pminpted  luiii  as 

inqui.-^itor  ;:piieral  for  LoniUardy  to  employ  the 
m<>st  ri;;urous  luettMires  for  repressing  the  Refonned 
doctrines.  I'nder  Pint*  IV.  lie  was  trantilated  to 
the  see  of  Momloii,  ami  was  clKwen  unaniniously 
as  l»is  successor,  January  S,  1566.  As  pope  he 
lalxjureti  to  restore  iUs<.iiiliue  ami  morality  at 
Rome,  reducwl  the  exuemlilure  of  hit*  court,  pro- 
liibited  bull-iight«  and  other  amusements,  snp- 
pressed  prostitution,  and  r<^lated  tlie  taverns  of 
the  city.  HeietjoneJyiaainUiiied  (he  InqoiutioD, 
end  atrare  to  esferae  even  where  the  diiciplfaivy 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  whole  spirit 
of  his  pontificate  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  decree  by  which  he  ordereil  the  yearly  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  bull,  In  Cana  Domini 
(ir>(is)— an  attempt  to  apply  to  the  I6th  century 
the  principles  and  the  legislation  of  Hildebrand. 
His  impotent  bull  releasmg  Queen  Kliicabeth's 
subjects  from  their  ailegiaBoe  (1570)  fell  harm- 
less even  upon  patriotio  Bn^iui  Catholics  in  a 
heroic  a^  Bat  the  moet  BMM—teM  ereat  of 
the  poDtifioate  of  noa  V.  ma  the  expedition 
which  he  orBaniMd,  with  Spain  end  Venice, 
against  the  Tarks,  and  whicn  resulted  in  the 
>rreat  naval  engagement  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
on  7th  October  1371.  Pius  died  in  the  following 
May,  157^  md  wm  ononieed  bj  Caenent  ZI.  in 
1712. 

Pii'8  VI.,  originally  named  Giovanni  Angelo 
Braschi,  was  bom  at  Ceaenag^  December  27,  1717- 
He  was  selected  by  Benedict  XIV.  tm  his  secretary  ; 
and  under  Clement  XIII.  be  was  Bained  to  several 
important  appointments,  whidi  led  Ibudly,  under 
Clement  XI V.,  to  his  elevation  to  the  carainalate 
(1773).  On  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  Cardinal 
Braschi  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  Febniary  15, 
1775.  His  internal  administration  was  enli^lit«>iuHi 
and  judiciou.s.  To  him  Rome  owes  the  drainage  of 
the  Pontine  Marsh,  the  injprovement  of  the  port 
of  Ancona,  the  completion  of  the  church  or  St 
Peter's,  the  foundation  of  the  new  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  and  the  general  inprovenient  and  embel- 
luhment  of  the  city.  Soon  after  his  aeeaaeton  he 
found  himself  at  serious  variance  with  til*  Emperor 
Joaeph  of  Anatria  and  Leopold  of  Taaeamr*  whose 
refonm  had  awept  away  nmeh  of  thepapafauprem- 
acy.  The  pope  reriairetl  in  person  to  \'ienna,  but, 
though  received  Kindly,  failed  to  restrain  the 
emperor  from  further  curtailing  his  privileges. 
Soon  aft4?r  came  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  antl  the  confiscation  of  fill  church 
property  in  France.  Thepi>i)e  launclie<I  his  thunders 
in  vain,  and  ere  long  tne  storm  broke  upon  his 
own  head.  The  moraer  of  the  French  political 
agent  Ba-sseville  in  a  atraat  aeuffle  at  Rome  ( 1798) 
care  the  Directoiy  an  eaonaa  for  the  attaek.  In 
TTM  Bonaparte  took  pjMBmioa  cl  the  Legations, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Hareh  of  Anoona,  ud  by  a 
threatened  advance  npon  Rome  extorted  from  Pius, 
ir)  tlip  tn-.-ity  of  Tolentino  (19th  February  1797), 
tlie  Kurrcniler  of  these  provinces  to  the  ('isalpine 
lit'public,  together  with  a  heAvy  war  contribution. 
The  munkT  of  <;t?neral  Dupliol  of  the  French 
eiMl>ji.>'sy  ill  Itt'ct'iiilt^r  was  aven^'ed  by  Berthier 
marching  on  Rome  and  taking  possession  of  the 
eastle  ot  St  Angela  Pins  waa  called  on  to  renonnce 
hia  temporal  sovereignty,  and  on  his  refusal  was 
ariaed,  February  20,  and  carried  to  Siena,  and  after^ 
wards  to  the  celoualed  Certosa  or  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Florence.  On  the  threatened  advance 
of  the  Austro- Russian  amiv  in  the  following  year 
he  was  transferred  to  (irenoble,  and  linuly  to 
V^alence  on  the  Rhone,  whore,  worn  out  by  age  and 
grief,  he  died.  Angost  28,  1799. 

Pius  VlL,  oriibally  Gngoilo  Luigi  Bamah* 
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Chiaramonti,  was  bom  at  Cesena,  14th  August 
1742.  He  entered  the  Benedictina  Older  at  an 
early  age,  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Parma  and  at  R4)nie,  uecame  Iiisboii  of  Tivoli,  and 
on  l>eing  created  canlinal  was  tiiiiislHted  to  the  see 
of  Iiiiola.  .\ftcr  tiif  death  of  Pius  VI.  Cardinal 
Chiariiiiiuiiti  "  jus  i  tioseii  his  HHcces.sor  ( March  14, 
1800),  Home,  wliich  up  to  this  time  had  l)een 
occunied  by  the  French,  was  now  restored  to  the 
papal  authority,  and  in  the  July  of  that  year  Pins 
Vli.  entered  into  bis  capital ;  while  next  year  the 
French  troops  were  definitively  withdrawn  from 
the  papal  territonr.  with  the  exception  of  the  Lega 
tions.  Aided  by  Ina  secretary-,  Cardiaal  OonsaK  i, 
Pius  restored  oraer  in  his  states,  and  in  1801  con- 
cluded a  concordat  with  Bonaparte.  But  much  of 
the  advantage  thus  gaiiie<l  by  Rome  was  annulled 
simultHUt'ously  liy  Ui)iia[iarte  s  Articles  orqdniinies, 
whiidi  conciTiiL'il  tlie  disciiiline  of  the  church  on 
marriaue,  on  the  clergy,  and  on  public  worship. 
These  ha*l  never  been  submitted  to  the  pope,  and 
called  forth  his  strongest  opposition.  In  1804 
Napoleon  eoropallad  Pius  to  come  to  Paris  to  <»nse- 
crate  him  as  emperor,  fie  waa  well  receired,  bat 
failed  to  get  any  modifhaition  of  the  articles,  and 
not  six  months  after  his  return  to  Rome  the  troops 
of  Napoleon  seized  Ancona,  and  finally  in  Febmaiy 
ISOS  (Jenoral   Miollis  entered   Rome,  and  took 

Sossession  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Kro  long  a 
wrce  was  issued  annexing  the  provinces  of  .Ancona, 
Fernio,  Urbino,  and  Macerata  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  usurpation  was  consunniuiteil  (May  17, 
1809)  by  a  decree  annexing  Rome  and  all  the 
remainfaig  papal  territory  to  the  French  empire. 
The  pope  on  Jane  10  retaliated  with  a  bull  of 
excommunication  direeted  against  the  robbers 
of  the  holy  aae^  yet  without  fonnally  namiag 
Napoleon.  Hie  nnhappy  pope  waa  nest  ramovea 
to  Cirenoble,  then  to  oavona,  and  finally  to  Fon- 
tainehlt'Hu.  There  he  was  forced  into  signing  a 
new  coni  urdat,  recognising  the  annexation  of  the 
Konian  slates  to  the  empire  f.laniiary  25,  181.3). 
The  fall  of  Napoleon  allow  ed  liim  to  return,  and  on 
May  24,  1814  he  re-entered  liome.  The  Congret^s  of 
Vienna  formally  restored  to  him  his  territory-,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  devoted,  under  tlie 
enlightened  advice  of  Consalvi,  to  wise  measures 
of  internal  administration.  BrigHldage  was  sternly 
suppressed,  as  wdl  aa  aeeret  aoeietiea,  especially 
that  of  the  Carbonari ;  while  the  Jesuits  were 
restored,  and  concordats  concluded  with  Naples, 
Prussia,  Wiirtemberg,  and  other  courts  of  (lermany. 
Throughout  his  life  Pius  was  a  nKsiel  of  gentleness, 
simplicity,  benevolence,  and  Christian  charity. 
He  di(Hl  August  20,  1823,  after  having  broken  his 
thigh  through  a  fall. 

Pius  IX.,  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Fenettit 
ooeupaiit  of  the  papal  chair  during  ooe  of  tha  most 
eventful  periods  in  the  liiatoiy  oT  tha  papney,  waa 
the  fearth  son  of  Oonnt  Jerome  Mastai  FerrettI, 
and  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  May  13,  1792.  His 
epileptic  attacks  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  Noble 
unanl,  whereujion  he  turned  to  the  .study  of  theo- 
logy, and  wa-s  admittetl  to  deacon's  orders  in 
December  1818.  For  live  years  he  presided  over 
the  orj)lianage  of  Tata  Giovanni,  next  accompanied 
the  Apostolic  delegate  Monsignor  Muzi  to  Chili. 
In  1823  he  retumeu  to  Rome,  was  made  canon  of 
8.  Maria  in  the  Via  Lata,  and  hea^i  of  San  Michele, 
a  great  hospital  for  destitute  children.  In  1887  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Spoleto  by  Leo  XIL*  and 
transfsnod  to  Imola  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  I889L 
In  1840  he  became  a  cardinal,  andf  on  the  death  of 
Gregory-  XVI.  in  1846  was  elected  by  acclamation 
to  succe<^d  him.  He  was  avowedly  the  leader  of 
the  reforming  party,  and  twelve  hours  after  his 
election  Cardinal  Gaysruck,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
reaehed  Roma  with  uutraetiona  from  Aostiia  to 
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veto  his  election.  He  took  (he  name  of  Pias  IX. , 
and  entered  at  once  on  a  course  of  refomu,  by 
vfaieh  he  hoped  to  establish  the  pap&l  government 
on  a  popolMT  hat  yet  firm  bMie.  Hi»  first  step  was 
to  ^rant  an  atnMety  to  all  ptlMmen  and  exile*  for 

Snlitical  offence*!.  He  next  removed  most  of  the 
isabilitics  of  the  Jews,  authorised  railways,  and 

Srojt'otcd  a  ('iinsiilta  or  council  of  state,  and  in 
larch  IH4S  pulilislied  his  Statuto  Fonffnmentnie,  a 
complete  sclu-ine  for  the  teuuiorul  j,'overiiinent  of 
the  pai)&i  ntates  by  nieann  ot  two  chaiiibeni,  one 
nominated  by  the  pojic,  the  other  (with  the  jxiwcr 
of  taxation )  electeo  by  the  people.  At  first  the  new 
pope  was  the  idol  of  the  populace.  Mazzini  hailed 
the  MV  polifly  with  enihiuiaeni,  and  Carlvle 
dedand  iSat  'the  old  ohimeiB  waa  rejuvmisea ! * 
But  the  revolationary  fever  of  1B4$  spread  too  fa«t 
for  a  refonning  pope,  and  the  refu»tal  to  make  war 
upon  th»!  Awstrians  rtnally  forfeiUii  tlie  ftffMtioim 
of  the  Himians.  On  November  l.>,  1848,  lii.s  lirnt 
minister,  L'niuit  I\<).-<si,  \viu>  nuiniere*!  in  liroad  day- 
iiglil,  and  t«<i  ilays  later  ii  tlirenteuing  nioh  hm- 
semblcd  in  tlie  .nquare  of  tlie  Quiriniil.  Un  tlie  '24th 
the  pope  escaped  to  Gaeta,  a  Neapolitan  seaport  near 
the  Bonian  frontier.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  in 
Rome,  the  proviaional  heads  of  which  proceeded 
with  great  moderation  and  wisdom  to  a  eomplete 
and  radkal  nmodelliiig  of  the  eivil  goyenaoent  of 
the  atate.  Ptos  from  nu  exile  addrMsed  a  mnon- 
ftrance  to  tlie  varioii'*  nnvereigns.  In  April  1849  n 
French  expedition  was  i*eiit  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
on  July  2  General  Oudinot  took  Home,  after  a 
siege  of  thirty  days.  The  paual  (government  waa 
re  esigil)li.shed,  luit  Tiua  hiniHelf  did  not  return  till 
April  12,  1850.  From  this  time  tiis  government, 
swayed  by  Antonelli,  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  had  heen,  and  to  the  end  of  hu  life  he  c<m- 
tinned  an  unhesitating  and  unyielding  Conserva- 
tive. After  the  war  for  the  anification  of  Italy 
the  Legations,  Anoona,  and  a  conmdeiable  part 
of  the  papal  territory  southward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kome  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  lint  Pius  persistently  refused  to  cede  any 
IK)riiou  or  to  i  ut«r  into  any  compromise. 

In  his  ecclt'f^iaitical  policy  he  wkh  inoeioantly 
active,  henceforward  closely  relate<l  with  the 
.le^<uit8,  and  ever  uncompromising  in  his  ultra- 
montanism ;  and  at  last  he  proceed<m  to  promulgate 
dogmatic  definiticms  abimt  problems  that  had  lieeu 
lell  unsettled  by  the  wisdom  of  the  agea.  He  re- 
established the  nierarclu'  in  England,  he  eanetioMd 
the  establishment  in  Irehuid  of  a  Catholic  uni- 
vertriiv,  and  condenmed  the  principles  upon  which 
the  fjuceii's  follt-^'e-*  in  that  country  were  con- 
htiluted.  He  conclude^i  with  Aii^itria  a  concordat 
much  more  favourahh-  to  (  luireli  authority  than 
the  exist  in;:  eccle><iastical  law  s  had  permittee!.  By 
t!ie  hull  'lueHahiliM  Dcu^'  ( Hth  Deoernher  1SA4)  he 
decreed  as  a  doctrine  of  the  church  the  faith  of  the 
Immaculate  Ooooeption  (q.v.)  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
3Iarv';  his  famous  ency el ical  '  Quanta  Cura,' and  the 
Syllabus,  or  list  of  prevalent  errors  especially  to  be 
repmbatcd,  appeared  in  Deoemheir  1864,  Bat  the 
most  important  event  of  hie  pontUfeate  waa  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Vatican  Council,  at  w  hicli  lnHlui|)s 
from  all  y>arts  of  the  Catholic  world  a?.»embled  m  ' 
Dcccriihfr  1S()!1.     It  adjourned  in  July  IS70, 

alter  it  hiul  jiroolaimed  the  celehraied  decreo  of  the  ' 
hi  fallibility  (ij.v.)of  tin.'  I'oue,  when  on  a  suhjeet  of 
faith  or  morals  he  i«HUe««  a  decree  rx  cuthetirA  to  the 
universal  church.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  po|>e'8 
temporal  power  in  Rome  had  been  onlv  maintained 
by  French  bayoneta,  and  on  the  witlMlrawal  of 
the  garrison  at  the  ottihreak  of  the  war  with 
Germany  the  aoldieri  of  Vietor  Emmanuel  eroMwd 
the  frontiers,  and,  after  the  short  ilelay  of  a 
feeble  and  half  hmrte<!  ilwfene<e,  ent«»rwl  th«  city 
aTiji>'   llif  ;u.-L  lii^ii.iii' .11  -  ul   the  [lojiuiacx',  and  so 


terminated  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
The  result  of  the  plrbiseitum  on  October  2  was 
40,805  for,  and  but  46  against,  anion  with  Italy, 
and  for  the  reet  ot  hb  dm  the  pope  lived  a  Tolon- 
tary  oriMNiar  within  the  Vaneaa,  having  the 
mortification  to  aee  his  capital  become  the  centre 
of  a  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  its  king  enthroned 
in  the  Quirinal  with  the  atlections  of  all  hi«  snh 
ject".  He  renewed  with  all  Holemnity  his  ofi- 
repeated  protest,  and  refused  the  pension  of  £129,000 
v()t<?d  him  by  the  national  jiarliament.  His  Iom 
wft.s  in  some  measure  com]iensated  by  the  re- 
vival, as  a  voluntary  cnntrihntion,  of  the  ancieot 
tribute  of  Peter's-pence  (q.v.).  In  June  1871  his 
reign  reached  the  onparaUeled  dnratton  of  twvatt- 
five  yean,  and  on  Jone  3, 18?7i  he  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  episcopal  ooDweration.  He  died  a 
month  aftor  Victor  Emniannel  (to  whom  he  sent 
the  papal  lienedictiori ),  on  Mth  Fehruary 

S*c  I.ivcs  hy  J  F.  Miii!>.'nirf>  '.'2i\  p<{.  New  York,  IS"**), 
T.  A.  I  ri,' 1' I'l  vii|>.  l:--77l,  .iiiil  Waiii-Miaiiiisi.-cT^er 
(Rstisii'ii,  1^7-;,  iil-'i  Uie  articliLa  Italy,  (Jahiuallii, 

Pizarro*  Fuancisco,  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
was  the  illegitimato  son  of  a  colonel  of  infanm- 
named  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  was  bom  at  Tmjilht 
in  Estremadura,  it  is  believed  about  1470  or  147Si 
He  received  no  edacation,  and  waa  not  e^en 
taught  to  read  and  write,  but  entered  the  militarj- 
ser\1ce  at  an  early  age,  and  ser\"etl  under  the 
'  tJreat  Captain'  ((ionsalvo  di  Conlova)  in  Ital>. 
In  1509  wi>  lintl  him  at  l>arien  in  the  expedition 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojoda.  He  also  servea  under 
\;lhco  Nufiez  de  Ballxia  when  he  croiKsed  the 
isthmus  and  discovered  the  South  Sea,  led  an 
exnedition  as  far  as  Biru,  to  the  south  of  the 
isthmus  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  eventually  be- 
came a  citizen  of  Panama.  In  1522  Don  Pascual 
de  Anda^ya  also  reached  Biru,  and  there  collected 
information  reepeeting  the  greht  empire  of  the 
Incas.  Itetuming  to  Panamil  to  proaecnte  the 
discovery,  he  became  so  ill  that  he  was  induced  hy 
the  governor  to  hand  over  the  enterprise  to  three 
partners.  Francisco  I'izarro,  another  tdd  foldier 
nanieil  l)iep)  de  Alnia;:ro  (n.v.),  and  n  wealthy 
eccltiKiiistie  named  Hernando  Luijue.  Pixarro  was 
to  lead  the  expedition.  Almagro  was  to  keen  open 
communications,  and  Luqoe  was  to  supply  the 
funds.  Their  lirst  attempt  was  a  failure,  bat  in 
16Se  Hmrro  and  AlroegK)  eailed  in  two  veeeele, 
with  Bartolomi  Rnix,  a  venr  expert  and  gallant 
■ailor,  as  pilot  Pizarro  lande«l  lus  men,  Almagro 
returned  to  Panami  for  supplies,  and  Rutx  made  a 

VDVa^'e  to  tlie  soutliwaid,  l>cill^'  the  first  Euinpcun 

to  croKs  (he  cijuator  in  the  racitio  Ocean.  .Ahna^ro 
retutntnl,  ami  the expt-dition  prix^eoled  southvsard^ 
But  they  were  not  yet  Nlroni;  enough  to  form  Jinv 
settlement,  and  e\ei>tually  Almagro  wax  sent  hack 
for  reinforcements,  while  I^zarro  and  part  ot  the 
force  remained  on  an  island  diaBOvered  by  Ruiz, 
in  1'  57'  N.,  called  (lalla  The  arrangempnt  canned 
much  discontent.  The  men  complaineil  that  they 
were  heing  left  to  atairve.  Thegmremorof  Panani4 
r^iiBBd  to  give  any  ftirther  oonntenanee  to  an 
enteq»rise  which  scenntl  dnonicd  to  failure,  and 
two  vessels,  undei  I'edro  Tafur,  were  s*'nt  to  Itriag 
the  jK?op1e  hiuk  from  Gallo.  Pizarr«>  refused  to 
return.  Draw  ing.;  a  line  along  the  sand,  he  called 
wptm  those  who  remained  resolute  to  achieve 
success  in  spite  of  all  difliculties  to  come  over  to 
his  Hide.  Tiiirteen  men  crossed  the  line.  Tafur 
returned  with  the  rest  to  PanamA.  Pinuro  and 
his  flevoied  Ultto  land  removed  to  another  ialand, 
called  Gotgona,  where  ther«  waa  mote  game  and 
better  water.  For  a  long  time  the 'governor  of 
Panamd  refneed  to  allow  any  help  to  be  sent  At 
la.«t  Ruiz  was  allowed  to  sail  with  one  small  ves««L 
He  leached  Gorgona,  and  Piiano cmbatlMd, ftdl of 
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hope.  8«iliiigMHithiiwd  th«y  reached  tiraPaniTfaui 

port  of  TaiDoez,  and  collected  full  ioformation 
respecting  the  empire  of  the  Incaa  Returning  to 
Pananiii,  Pizarro  proceeded  t<i  Si)aiu  to  apply  for 
aathority  to  undertake  the  cou^uutit  ut'  Peru. 

The  rapitulntion  between  Queen  Juana  ami 
Pizarro  vftm  signed  on  26th  July  !529.  Piwino 
was  made  adeT&ntadu  aii<l  c-Hiitaiii  gfut-ral,  while 
Almagro  received  the  title  ol  uiarshai.  i'imrro 
took  back  with  bim  his  four  brothers,  Hem&ndo, 
Juan,  Goiualo,  and  Francisco  Martin  de  Alcantara. 
H«  niled  from  San  Luear  on  10th  Jaouair  1530. 
and  from  Panamii  on  28th  December  1031.  with 
three  vessels  carrj'ing  183  men  and  37  hflnes. 
Alinagro  wius  to  foI!i>\v  with  reinforcements.  Land- 
ing: at  TiiiuWi,  iIk^  Spaniards  commenced  the 
niarfli  inland  in  Mav  li>'.'f2,  and  on  l.")tli  Novenilx-r 
entert'd  the  city  of  {'ajaiuaica.  The  luca  Atalin 
alpa,  afitr  defeating  lim  brother  and  ending  a  long 
civil  war,  waa  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  tm  oapiUl  of  the  empire.  Pizarro  captured 
the  native  mvenign  by  iraoalieiy*  and  after'  extort- 
ing an  enormottB  ranaom,  aiiMnmtiiig  to  4,605,670 
ducate  (O^BOO^OQO  «f  oar  money),  teeaeherouBly 
put  Mm  to  death  on  S9tlt  Avgneb  1883.  The  royal 
share  of  the  tre^ure  was  tieiit  to  Spain,  with  titlings 
of  thtt  conquest.  I'izarro  then  marched  to  Cuzco, 
and  set  up  the  young  Inca  Manco  ;ih  nominal 
sovereign.  On  titli  January  I'j.'io  Tizarro  fotindetl 
the  city  of  Lima,  iih  tlm  capital  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. He  wa.1  creat-ed  a  luarnuis  hy  the  Euiperor 
Charles  V.,  wlulo  iym&gro  was  empowered  to 
oceapv  territory-  for  200  leagues  from  tne  southern 
bottnuary  of  Pizarro's  government.  But  that 
aoathern  bonndaiy  vm  not  fixed.  Alougro 
decUued  tbnt  Cnno  ««■  witUn  his  grmot.  bat 
was  induce*!  to  forego  his  claim,  and  to  undertake 
t)ie  eonrjuest  of  Chili.  The  marquis  was  busy 
foundiog  oititiH  on  the  coast,  while  his  hrothers 
were  at  Cuzco,  when  r  great  insurrection  of  tlm 
Indixujs  broke  out.  Both  Cuzco  an<l  Lima  wen; 
cloiiely  beiittiged,  and  Juan  IHzarro  was  killed. 
For  many  months  the  Spaniards  were  in  great 
danger,  hint  in  the  spring  of  1537  Almagro  returned 
from  Chili,  raised  the  siege  of  Cuzco,  and  took 
pomeMlflQ  of  (ite  eitjjri  riaYming  lo  he  ite  lawful 
governor.  MarqiUB  Piano  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  his  rival  to  retain  Cuzco.  Too  old  to 
take  the  neld  himself,  he  entrusted  the  command 
of  bis  forces  to  his  brotJiers,  who  defeated  Almagro 
on  26th  April  1.^38,  and  hehejideil  the  old  soldier 
soon  afterwards.  The  property  of  hLs  fcjllowers 
was  oonhscated.  Pizarro  remained  at  Lima,  con 
flolidating  his  power,  and  despatching  v&ri()u.s 
ezpeditiMM  for  discovery  and  conqut^t.  Hut 
Alraagioli  followers  were  driven  to  defeneration  ; 
th^  were  called  in  derision  'moi  of  Coili,'  and 
tlie  marquis  treated  them  with  oootemptnoas 
indilTerenee.  One  of  them,  named  Juan  de  Rada, 
matured  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the 

Sovemor.  The  conspirators  attsu  kid  his  house 
uring  the  mid-<lay  meal,  and  iiiurdere<l  the  old 
conqueror,  who  w;i.s  hetwi-cn  sixty  live  and  sevftity, 
on  •26th  June  1541.  The  bo«lv  of  Pizarro  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  hy  st«alth  and  at  night.  , 

Franci.sco  Pizarro  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
li^jureH  in  the  histor>'  of  Spanish  conquest  in  the 
New  World.  lie  was  brave  and  determined,  a 
man  of  indexible  constancy  of  purpa«e  and  infinite 
resource.  His  foiloweis  were  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  some  of  his  friendships  endured  until 
death.  The  indelible  stain  on  hifi  character  is  the 
trpaehemns  execution  of  the  Inca  .\tahualpa. 
,\lrl:ii  iLfh  withilut  education,  he  rose  to  the  great- 
ne-sK  of  liis  p<witi<>n,  and  jiroved  himwelf  to  be  an 
able  and  far-seeing  admini.'<trat/ir.  Falling  hy  tin; 
hands  of  ssssssiriH,  be  was  defended  by  devoted  1 
UBBdi»  and  died  aa  hiavely  as  ha  had  lived.  ' 
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Pfatarro  was  never  married.  By  the  Tnea  prineete, 

Inez  Huayllas  Nusta,  a  sister  of  Atahnalpa,  he  had 
two  children—Gonzalo,  who  died  young,  and 
Francisca,  who  went  to  Spain  with  her  step-father, 
Don  Francisco  Ampnero,  a  knight  who  married  Inez 
after  the  assassination  of  the  man|ui.'i.  Pranci.'^ca 
married  her  uncle  Hernando  Pizarro  in  1551,  and 
by  him  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Hernando, 
for  liavin^  beheaded  the  Marf<hal  Almagro  at  Cuzco, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  cattle  of  Medina  del  Campo 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  wheio  lie  remained  aatil 
llHMki  He  married  his  nieoe  dating  hk  imprfMm- 
ment,  which  could  not  have  been  very  rigorous. 
He  died  at  Trujillo,  the  original  home  of  himself 
and  his  brothers,  in  1578. 

GONZALO  PiZARBO,  brother  of  the  Marmiis  Fran- 
cisci)  Pizarro,  Herve<l  with  his  father  in  Italy  when  a 
hoy.  He  accompanied  his  brother  Franciitco  in  the 
citriiiuest  of  Peru,  and  did  verj*  ^od  service  when 
the  Indians  besieged  Cuzco,  an<l  in  the  conquest  of 
Charcas.  In  1530  Gonzalo  Pizarro  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  so-called  Land  of  Cinnamon,  the 
forest-covered  region  to  the  eastward  of  Quito.  He 
left  that  city  with  380  Spsniaida  and  4000  Indians 
on  Chrlstmsa  Day.  and  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
inpi  endured  by  Gonzalo  and  his  companionn  ha^  q 
seldom  been  equalled.  Descending  the  rivci...  Coca 
and  Napo,  Gonzalo  entnisted  the  conimatid  of  a 
small  vessel  he  had  built  to  Francincu  ile  Orellnna, 
one  of  his  lieutenant.^,  wiio  was  to  go  in  advance 
and  seek  for  supplies.  But  Orellana  desert«ti  liis 
starving  comrades,  discovered  the  whole  course  of 
the  river  Amazon,  and  returned  to  Spain.  Out  of 
the  350  Spaniards  that  loft  Quito  .'Hi  de.>>erted  with 
Orellana,  910  died  of  hunger  and  disease,  and  the 
mbemble  remnant  returned  to  Quito  with  thdr 
intrepid  leader  in  June  l.'S42. 

When  (Jonzalo  Pizarro  heard  of  the  assassination 
of  hiH  brother  the  marouis  he  retire<l  to  his  estates 
in  Chaica».  In  1544  tne  new  viceroy,  BlascoNnf^ez 
Vela,  arrived  in  Peru  t<i  enforce  the  'New  Laws.' 
The  Spaniards  were  di»inayeii,  and  entreated  Gon- 
zalo to  leave  his  retirement  and  protect  their 
interests.  He  consented,  chose  an  old  veteran 
named  Francisco  de  Carbajal  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  assambled  a  foice  of  4M  men.  The  viceroy 
fled,  and  Gonsalo  entered  Lima  in  triumph  on  the 
28th  of  October  1544  at  the  head  of  1200  Spaniards, 
an<l  several  thousand  Indians  dragging  the  artillery. 
He  was  declareil  governor  of  Peru.  IJIjlsco  Nunez 
de  Vela  fleil  to  Quito,  but  wji-s  (dosely  followed  by 
(dd  Carlia i ii  1  uid  defeated  ai.  l  l.illed  in  the  battle 
of  Aniuiuito  on  January  IH,  1546.  (lonzalo  Pizarro 
wa.s  undisputed  niiuster  of  Peru.  Carbi^al  retired 
to  Charcaa  to  work  the  silver-mines. 

W  hen  news  of  this  nvolt  reached  Spain  the 
licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  an  astute  and  very  able 
ecclesiastic,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Peru  as 
presiilentot  an  *  Audiencia,'  or  court  of  live  judges, 
and  to  restore  order.  He  sailed  in  May  1546,  and 
arrivwl  at  Pananui  in  Auguiif,  where  he  gained 
possession  of  Pi/.arroV  tleet  by  a  combination  of 
cunning  and  force.  Gasca  lande<l  at  Tumliez  in 
June  1547.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  de8i>airing  of  l>eing 
,  able  to  make  head  against  the  president,  deter- 
mined to  retreat  into  ChilL  But  there  was  a 
force,  under  an  officer  named  Diego  Centeno,  hang- 
ing on  his  rear ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  dis|ioBe  of 
it  hist.  OsDteao  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Huarina,  near  the  banks  of  lAke  Titieaoa,  and 
the  doomed  Pizarro  was  so  elated  at  the  victory 
that  he  aliandoned  all  idea  of  retiring  into  Chili, 
lie  iulvaucxid  to  Cuico,  and  the  President  Gasca 
approachni  him  by  leisurely  nuirches.  encamping 
on  the  plain  of  Sacsabnana,  near  Cuzco,  in  April 
I'yAH.    On  the  9th  Piziirro  and  Carbiijal  marctied 

1  out  of  Cuzoo,  and  both  sides  made  ready  for  battle. 
I  But  soon  mm  wwe  sgnnptoma  of  deserthm  m 
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Fizarro  >iile.  The  desertions  took  place  by  com- 
panies aiiil  -  I  iiuirons.  So  (jonzalo  Pizarro  sorrow- 
fully  t'Mik  hi!-  way  to  tiie  president's  CAinp,  and 
gave  hiniHt'lf  Curlmjaf  wa.s  seized  l»y  the 

aoldiera  and  hanged  the  followring  day.  <ionzalo, 
the  last  of  Hv«  faniuus  brothera,  waw  l)eheAtled  in 

f roMDoe  of  the  whole  army  on  the  lOtli  of  April 
548»  at  die  age  of  forty-two.  He  left,  by  an  Inoa 
priaeaaa,  •  eon  known  aa  Franciaaiiito,  wbo  waa 
made  Intimate  by  the  emperor  m  15M,  mad  a 
daughter  named  Inez,  who  was  married  in  Lima. 
FranciH<|uito  waa  sent  to  Spain,  but  died  young. 
Be.'  Livt.H  by  ir.  lp^  (1809)  uui  IMe  (BeMoB.  1078), 

alao  wurks  citvd  at  I'KRU. 

PlzzlcatOt  a  phraae  oaed  in  mtutic  for  the  riolin 
or  rioloneeUo,  to  aeoote  thai  here  the  atringa  are  to 
Iw  twitehedwHh  the  fingers  in  the  mamMr  of  aharp 

or  guitar. 

Placebo  (Lat.,  'I  will  please '),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service  of  vestHjrs  lor  the  dead  the  iiiune 
of  the  fin«t  nntiphon,  wuich  beglni  with  the  word. 
In  medicine  it  is  an  ^Mwt  l^ipUed  to  a  remedy 
intended  to  humoor  or  fstiaat  rather 

than  to  enreiBe  any  cmanve  eiuMtk 

Place-names.  Seo  X amh-s. 

Placenta,  or  Aftkk  biuth,  the  structure 
which  unites  the  unimm  mammal  to  the  womb  of 
ita  mother  and  establiidiea  »  nntritire  oonnection 
The  plaoenta  ia  neenliarlr  a  mam- 
.  but  it  ia  not  oeTelopea  In  Omi- 
thoriiyndnw  and  Ediidna,  which  lay  eggs,  nor  io  it 
more  than  incipient  in  the  MaraupiaU,  which  liriit^' 
forth  their  youn^  aft«r  n  nhort  gestation.  In  all 
other  mammals  u  (Kx-urs  in  Mirioii^n  furinf*,  partly 
enibrj'onic  in  it.s  origin,  partly  mat«mal,  always 
acting  ao  a  <louble  vascular  sponge,  by  means  of 
which  the  blood  of  the  mother  nourishes  and 
purifies  that  of  her  unborn  young.    Vagoe  pro- 

Eheeiea  of  it  occur  in  two  eartilagmons  fishea  and 
I  two  lizards,  in  which  there  is  a  connection  be- 
twwn  the  yolk-eae  of  the  embiyo  and  the  wall  of 
the  ovldiiet> 

In  the  hedgehog,  which  is  a  conveniently  centml 
ty|>e  of  mammal,  the  connection  between  embrvo 
and  mother  has  the  following  history,  {a)  Tlie 
otiter  wall  of  the  enibrj'onic  sac  in  moored  to  the 
wall  of  the  uterus  by  small  cellular  outgrowths 
known  as  the  preliminary  '  villi,'  and  minute 
cavities  between  th»"H<;  are  bathe<l  by  the  blood  oif 
the  mother.  ( 6 )  The  growing  embryo  beounea  en- 
sheathed  by  the  double  folds  of  the  Amnian  (q.v.). 
the  inner  parte  of  which  form  the  'anmion  nroper, 
while  the  onter  form  the  *mb-aanl  menibrNie.' 
Part  of  the  yolk-aac  wall  fnaea  with  this  enb-zonal 
membrane;  from  the  united  area  vaacular  villi 
^'row  out  into  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  wliich  is  now 
much  nuKlitied.  Thus  is  formed  a  'yolk  ww 
lilacenta, '  as  <'xhibii4il  for  a  time  by  Inse<Hivore« 
and  KodentH.  (c)  Hut  the  nio»t  important  union 
l)etw(H>n  mother  and  offspring  is  that  due  to  the 
anion  of  AUantoia  (q.v.)  and  sub-zonal  membrane. 
If  there  haa  been  n  ytuk-eac  plaoenta  it  dwindles 
before  this  new  and  more  effieieni  union.  From 
the  vnitad  area  Tasenlar  viDi  grow  ont  into  depres- 
•ioas  or  eiyptB  in  the  uterine  nail,  part  of  which  b 
modUiea  into  a  opong>-  vascular  tiime.  Tn  Tnsectl- 
vores,  Bats,  and  iia<lents  the  ori^nal  ooter  wall  of 
the  embnronic  sac  persists  between  the  placental 
villi  and  the  mateiunl  blood,  and  —ti'iftttt  between 
them. 

The  final  placenta  thus  consists  ( 1 )  of  a  maternal 
part— viz.  a  modified  region  on  the  wall  of  the 
uterus — and  (2)  of  an  embryonic  part — viz.  part 
of  the  allantois,  fused  to  theaah-aiKial  membrane, 
and  giving  ofT  vascular  villi,  between  wUdi  and 
the  mntenud  Uood  the  persistent  onter  wall  of  the 
«nbi7aaie  ane  WNnefeimea  penists  and  medittteOb 


The  term  'chorion'  bat  l>een  use<l  in  bo  many 
senses,  that  it  seems  advisable  to  aliandoii  it.  It 
is  Ix^t  ajipliwi  to  the  union  of  sub  zonal  iiienitirane 
and  allantois  ('true  chorion'),  or  to  the  union  of 
sub-zonal  membrane  and  yolk-sac  ( '  falMe  chorion  '). 

The  embryonic  ]>art  of  the  placenta  neceHsarily 
ooroes  away  at  birth,  and  sometimes  the  vaocular 


part  of  the  maternal  placenta  is  also  discharged 
'  n  the  jmmg  !•  oora.    When  thia  m  the 
I,  the  pueeBM  h  called  *deddnnte^*  or  bettor 


'caducous.'  When  the  maternal  part  of  the 
placenta  does  not  come  away  at  birth  the 
placenta  is  callc<i  '  indeciduate,'  or  ls'tt<T  '  non 
catluoous.'  Of  non-cjidu(t)us  placentation  two 
kui  l--  ti  c  di.'>tingui»he<l  :  hiffimr,  when  the  villi 
are  ^<^att<'rr1i  over  the  surf.ice  of  the  enibrj'onic  sac 
( in  Manis  among  Edentates,  in  the  dugong,  in 
Cetacea,  in  most  Ungulates  except  Rominaata,  in 
Lemurs);  Cotylrdonary,  when  tne  villi  oeear  in 
patehea  (in  iiaminanm).  Of  endneoaa  piaoentaF 
tion  tinw  Idada  an  disttagaiahed  t  Zomtnf,  wliea 
the  vilH  form  a  partial  or  complete  girdle  round 
the  embfyo  (In  Orycteropus  and  Dasypus  among 
Rilentate.s,  in  Elephants  and  Hyrax,  in  (  amivora); 
I)isroii/ri/,  when  the  villi  occur  on  a  circular  cake- 
like disc  (in  most  Edentates,  in  In.M-^'tiviin-'<  and 
IJats,  in  Uodents);  Meta-dUcmilal,  when  the  villi 
are  at  first  scattered,  but  are  afterwanls  restricted 
to  a  disc  ( in  Monkeys  and  in  Man ).  Sir  William 
Turner,  the  'grandmaster  of  ]dacental  reeearch,' 
allots  the  lowest  place  to  such  dilTiiae  forma  of 
plaoenta  aa  that  cl  the  pig>  but  othem  maintBia 
that  the  diiooidal  t^pe  aa  iluutFated  in  tite  Insecti- 
vora  is  the  moat  primitive.  In  Botany  '  plaoenta ' 
nf*nally  means  t^ie  jwrtion  of  the  Ovar>'  (q.v.) 
which  bean<  the  ovulen.  See  also  AllMloN,  AlJJkll- 

TOI8,  F<KTU8,  MA.MMALS. 

Placenza.  s<'<'  Piacknza. 

Pladtuni  Rectum  (called  alao  Plaett,  Exe- 
quatur, Ltttrcji  J'(tlente^)  is  an  act  or  instrument 
executed  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  claimed  by  the 
government  in  certain  kinploniM  to  exercise  s 
sui>ervision  over  the  comnmnications  of  the  lionian 
piiMtitV  with  the  cler^'v  ami  [n'ople  of  those  king- 
doms, and  to  suspend  or  prevent  the  publication  of 
any  brief,  bull,  or  other  papal  instnunent  which 
may  appear  to  contravene  the  laws  of  the  kkigdom, 
or  to  oompromin  the  public  interest.  The  early 
Cauiatian  empenn,  it  ia  well  kanwa,  fiMljr 
extended  their  legidntkNi  into  tiie  albin  of  the 
church  ;  and  one  constant  cause  of  conflict  lietween 
church  and  state  in  the  modinpval  peritnl  wa.-.  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sovereigns  to  control 
the  free  int«T<<)ui-se  of  the  |)Ope.  In  the  rragmalic 
Sanction  in  l-  riim  c,  and  in  the  tsimilar  legislation 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  the  Low  Countries 
during  the  15th  century,  the  claims  of  the  state 
are  asserted ;  and  among  the  so-called  '  liberties ' 
of  the  later  Gallican  Church  (q.v.)  was  a  certain 
aabjeetioB  to  the  atnte  in  thia  naiticnUr.  JBnt  it 
waa  in  tlw  German  atatea  that  Qie  ebim  waa  mmt 
formally  embodied  in  the  constitutional  law.  Ll 
EnglanU  the  statute  of  Pra>niunire  (q.v.)  waa  an 
example  of  the  same  tendency. 

Placoid  Ftslies.  an  order  of  fishes,  in  the 
classiKcation  proposed  by  Agassiz,  characterised  by 
having  plneotd  (Gr.  j^m,  '*  broad  fJate')  acales, 
irregular  platea  of  bard  none,  not  imbricated,  bat 
placed  near  together  in  the  skin.  TlM|y  are  aU 
Cartilaginous  Fishes  (q.v.).   See  SCAUB. 

Placal*  8ea  FLAix-aaafo. 

Plairloclase.  S'-e  Fel.si»ar. 
Plag|«nt«Bi'ata.     See  CABiiukoiHOOi 


Plag^ne,  a  term  used  in  the  middle  ages  of  all 
fatal  epidemics  indiscriminately,  but  now  restricted 
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to  a  very  Jiiali^'naiu  kind  of  cunuijiitouK  fever  pre- 
vailing at  certain  tii:i(  .  amJ  placfH  «  ;  uli m iCAlly, 
charaiPt<ri.se<l  by  buboes,  or  swellings  oi  Uie  lym- 
phatic glands,  bv  carbuncle**  and  peU"clii;i-,  and 
apparently  furDishiii^  very  imjkerfect  security 
against  its  recnrrvnee  in  th«  Muiie  intiividiiaL 

The  first  extensive  ontbreak  of  this  diseaae  on 
record  took  place  in  tbiB  Otii  century  A.D.,  and 
devastated  the  whole  BonM  emnren  It  is  sap- 
poeed  to  ham  itavteil  from  Lower  Egypt ;  hat  mm 
thi«  time  frequent  etiideudcK  occvirrea  in  Enrope, 
culminatinL'  in  tbe  Black  Deatb  (4. v.)  iu  the  14th 
century.  It  coatinaed  to  ravage  the  north  and 
w  est  of  Kuroj^K"  up  till  the  17th  centnrv.  The  last 
odtlui  ;Lk  111  KuL'land  in  IHO/I  il'i  (•aiiHed  the  'tireat 
Flattie  of  Louilou,'  and  «mread  almudt  all  over  tiie 
oonntry  (itee  London,  Vol.  VI.  p.  099).  Since  the 
end  of  tbe  17th  century  it  has  only  twice  visited 
M-e6t«m  £aia|ie ;  in  1707-14  it  spread  from  Russia 
end  Hnngeiy  aa  fer  ee  Sweden,  Denmefk,  Pnuria, 
and  Bavaria ;  and  in  1790-92,  being  intradneed  from 
Syria  into  Marseilles,  it  destroyed  u!inoi<t  half  the 

{opulation  there,  and  spread  through  Provence. 
)uring  all  I'li^  time  its  iuot<t  constant  seata,  so 
far  is  knin\  a,  were  the  countriex  Ijordering  the 
EaMtern  M>  >]it frrane^n^ — Lower  Egyjit,  .Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  1  urkey  in  Enrope.  But  fmru  all  tlies*e  it 
has  meatitinie  dii*ap|>earetl.  The  last  ciu**?*!  l^Iu>'A  n  in 
Egypt  occurred  in  1844,  and  in  tbe  otben  in  1841. 
It  was  hoped  that  tbe  dheaie  had  heeome  extinct, 
but  since  then  it  has  ooeurred  more  than  onoe  in 
AtaMa,  Tripoli,  Perria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
1878-79  it  spread  to  aoatb-east  Russia.  Moreover, 
It  has  been  present  bi  India  at  least  since  1815, 
Bonietimes  in  extcnpive  epidemics  (e.g.  the  '  I'lili 
plagne,'  1838-3.S),  hut  most  constantly  in  district* 
on  tbe  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  it  waa 
very  prevalent  in  the  province  of  Vnnnaa,  China, 
in  1871-73.  In  both  these  vigione  tt  eadated  at 
least  down  to  1879. 

It  b  the  most  deatnietiveof  all  known  epidemics. 
Rarely  less  than  60*  soinetiniee  90  per  cent,  of  those 
attacKed  die,  *It  qAwi  carries  off  half  the  popula- 
tioa  of  a  town  nr  of  a  district  in  which  it  frnvails, 
and  it  may  completely  root  out  whole  ftunilies,  so 
that  no  survivor  remains.'  The  Black  Death  of 
134H-50  is  believed  to  have  destroyed  not  Icfis  tlian 
a  imartcr  of  the  jxipnlation  of  Europe. 

The  ^sneral  s^'mptoins  resemble  tlinse  of  other 
severe  fevers:  shivering,  ri."^  of  temperature,  aching 
in  head,  back,  and  limb(»,  sickii(3«u»,  &c.  Great 
weakness  succeeds,  with  mental  disturbance  lead- 
ing to  cnma  or  delirium.  Death  often  occurs  before 
any  characteristic  symptoms  are  developed ;  bat  at 
an  eariy  stage  dark  spota  or  patches  often  appear 
tm  tlie  sUn,  prodneed  by  sabciitaneoas  luraior- 
rhages  (petechue,  eeehymoses),  and  bleeding  may 
also  take  place  from  tbe  varioos  nincoas  mem- 
IwuneM.  Bleeding  from  the  Inngs,  thongh  rare  in 
n-ccnt  epidemics,  was  rejjardeil  as  a  characteristic 
syiuptoiii  '  f  1I  >  Black  L>euth  in  its  most  ^i  i!i  rit 
form.  AUial  liie  second  or  third  day  the  must  dis- 
tinctive  features  of  the  disease  are  Jevelo[>e<i  -  vi/,. 
one  or  more  buboes  or  glandular  sweUings,  usually 
in  the  neck,  armpits,  or  groins :  these  generally 
bieak  and  lead  to  prolonged  snppmatimi.  In  a 
Jew  eaaee  they  are  absent  altogetoer.  CkrtniMles 
not  inliemBtly  develop  at  a  later  Jt$ffi  of  tbe 
diecase.  no  spedfle  treatment  is  known.  Good 
nursing,  gixnl  nourishment,  free  »'tirnnlation,  early 
oi^i^ning  of  the  buboeu  seem  to  comprise  all  that 
can  he  done  for  the  patient.  The  cause  of  the 
di.seas*  is  as  id)»«eure  as  that  of  m<)8t  epidemics. 
There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  it  a  highly  infectious 
diMiase,  and  that  tbe  infection  may  be  conveyed 
by  clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  direct  con- 
tact with  the  sick.  In  all  ei^emies  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  unhealthy  oonditions  prodneed 


by  jKU'erty  and  filth  are  extremely  favoamhle  to 
the  (!I  L,  '.II  I  .hat  it  has  bieen  much  less 
prevalent  and  severe  among  those  in  comfortable 
circnmstances  and  healthy  surroundings. 

See  Meeker's  Epidemics  0/  the  Middle  Age*  ( published 
by  the  iiydenbain  Society,  1844);  Hinwh's  deofimpAieal 
cuUlMiitarieiitJ^iitkelcgtii  voL  L.irew  Bidsnham  8oai«4gr> 
1883);  sad  the artidss  KMC  DiATa,  SPisuia 

Plaice  {Pleuronrrfts  phifcssa),  a  common  Jlafc- 
fish  in  tlie  same  goau»  an  the  iluuuder.  It  nsoally 
inhabits  sandy  and  muddy  banks  off  the  European 
coasts  from  P'rance  to  Iceland.  Like  the  flounder, 
it  may  i>ass  from  estuaries  into  rivers,  and  can  even 
thrive  iu  fresh-water  puudii.  It  often  lies  slightly 
covered  with  sand,  but  with  the  eyes  exposed  and 
watchful  for  prey.  The  food  consists  of  ntoIhi.<«cs, 
cnutaoeans,  and  worms,  but  especially  of  tlie  tiiau 
It  spawns  in  early  spring,  and  is  in  Mst  condition 
about  the  end  of  May.  It  was  onoe  a  common 
belief  that  shrimps  were  the  parents  of  plaice  I 
The  plaice  is  taken  both  by  lines  and  trawl-nets, 
is  in  considerable  esteem  for  the  table,  and  is 
plentiful  in  the  British  markets.  Those  from  sandy 
ground  are  said  to  Ik;  much  more  |ial,.tiii  lr  than 
those  from  the  mud.  C'omtiareJ  with  the  tiounder, 
the  plaice  is  rather  broaJer  in  proportion  to  its 
IttUgth.  The  general  size  weighs  nliout  2  to  3 
pounds,  but  much  larger  specimens  are  often 
caught ;  the  coloured  side  is  predominantly  olive- 
brown  with  orange  spots,  bnt  the  coloor  changes 
tapidhf  in  pieeise  liamcmy  with  that  of  the  eronnd 
on  whvsh  the  fish  rests ;  six  blunt  tnbercMS  ez> 
tend  from  the  eye  to  the  beginning  of  the  lateial 
Hue,  which  has  an  aliuubt  straight  course. 

Plaid.  Bee  Highlands. 

Plain*  a  seogntpbieal  term  which  hardly  admits 
of  precise  deflmtimi.    It  ii<  generally  applied  to 

extensive  tract.s  of  approximately  Irvr-l  rir  undulat- 
ing country,  wliich  occur  at  Itiss  than  1(M»0  feet 
above  the  sea.  Broad  areas  of  similar  character  at 
higher  elevations  are  usually  tenned  Tahlelmtds 
(o.v.)  or  Plateaus.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but 
when  the  surface  of  a  plain  slopes  gradually  up- 
wards to  heights  of  several  thousand  feet,  the 
whole  tract  ii)  !>till  called  a  plain.  As  an  example 
rnay  be  cited  the  great  plains  east  of  tlie  Bocky 
Monntainis  which  tail  impeReptibly  away  towards 
the  east  from  an  elevaaon  of  8000  feet  or  so. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  plains  are  the  wide 
alluvial  lands  of  the  greater  river*.  But  the  term 
is  extended  to  such  low-lying  regions  as  central 
Ireland,  the  Midlands  of  ^jiglaud,  middle  Europe, 
&c.— regions  which  have  no  great  elevation  and 
present  a  gentlv  undulating  surface,  iuterrtipted 
now  and  again  by  isolated  hills,  and  lines  of  cliffs 
and  escarpments.  From  the  same  point  of  view 
the  whole  interior  of  North  America  lying  between 
the  Boolnr  Moontains  in  the  west  and  tbe  Alle- 
ghany ana  White  Mountains  in  the  eastv  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  may  be  called  a  plain.  80  likewise 
more  than  half  of  Europe  is  a  plain  that  is  con- 
tinued into  Asia  and  extends  northward  over  vast 
regions  of  that  continent.  Plains  necessarily  differ 
much  in  a])i)earance  acconling  to  the  nattire  of  soil 
anil  climate,  fri>m  the  <lreAry,  saiuly  wastes  of 
north  Africa  to  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  South 
American  silvas.  Wide  regions  of  comparatively 
level  ground  in  each  of  the  great  continents  have 
acquired  various  names,  such  as  the  Steppes  and  • 
Tundra*  of  easteni  Boiope  and  Asia,  the  Dtttrt* 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  Smmmaht  and  Prairieg 

of  North  America,  and  the  Llanos,  Pampatf  and 
Silvas  of  South  America.    See  Desert. 

Plainlieid*  a  city  of  New  J^bev,  on  Green 
Brook,  34  milee  by  raU  WSW.  of  New*  York,  maiqr 
of  whoee  bnemeae  men  have  their  faomea  hena. 
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CMiaagt  hats,  Mid  machiaeiy  w  maottfactored. 
[Vi|ir(M80>nM;  (1880)  ll,sifr. 


Pop. 

Plaln«soiiK<  Plain -CHANT,  Grkoorian 
Chant,  nr  (rRE4>oRiAN  Mrsic,  is  the  mnsio  used 
in  tlit^  Christian  church  of  the  West  from  the 
earliest  liiiieH,  still  in  use  iu  all  Roman  Catholic 
elm  relies,  ami  extensively  revived  since  the  rise 
of  the  Hik'h  Church  party  in  the  Euglifih  Church. 
Many  tjooa  niUMicians,  however,  consider  its  iat«re.st 
as  antiquarian  rather  than  musical.  Its  distiu- 
gnUiijig  points  are  ( 1 )  ita  recitative-like  character, 
•a  ovpoaea  to  what  waa  atyled  mutiea  menturata— 
Le.  ommd  murie,  with  a  narked  and  regolar 
rhythm,  which  was  the  emential  point  of  ancient 
Greek  music,  and  more  or  less  of  nearly  all  modem 
niusic ;  (2)  the  modes,  or  Rcales,  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  are  more  numerous  and  varietl 
tliiui  the  mmlern  major  ami  minor;  and  (3)  ii» 
Wing  (originally)  sung  in  unison,  though  much  of 
it  in  su8ce{)ti)>le  of  treatment  in  harmony,  and  is 
now  frequently  so  heard.  It  naed  to  he  stated 
abo  that  the  notaa  in  it  wm  all  of  equal  length, 
but  thia  view  is  now  generally  tepttdiated  and  oon- 
denned.  It  embraces  moaio  for  all  parts  of  the 
Soman  services,  from  the  AeeenU  (nearly  in  mono- 
tone) proper  to  the  varioos  readings  to  the  more 
elalK>rate  melodies  ot  the  aatiphons  and  hymnH, 
aiul  the  various  parts  of  the  mass.  Tlie  be«t  known 
an«l  most  aneient  of  all  is  the  mu-nic  of  the  eight 
Tones  !*iing  to  the  Psalms,  commonly  calltHl  tlio 
<}regorian  Tones.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  many 
different  views  prevail,  some  ascribiog  them  to  a 
Greek,  some  to  a  Hebmr  BOOroe,  Owiers  to  the 
early  Cliristians:  there  seems  some  probability, 
though  tiiere  is  no  direct  evidence,  that  they 
were  actually  derived  from  the  mnsio  of  the 
temple  aerTiea.  As  at  flnt  plain-sonff  waa 
down  orally  only,  and  the  early  ^yaMna  of 


tion  were  very  defective,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  it  may  have  been  corrupted.  It  waa 
first  veduoed  to  KftSem  by  St  Ambrose  (died  397), 
but  nraeh  move  extensively  by  St  Gregory  the 
Greatk  (owaids  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  There 
have  of  eonrse  been  large  additions  since.  How  Ite 
noted  the  music  is  uncertain  ;  the  early  iiotatMB 
anil  rules  of  plain  song  were  so  complicate-ii  that  it 
is  said  ten  years'  stuily  were  necessary  to  !ii  iji:iri' 
a  niasterj-  of  them.  l.,ocal  varieties  ot  the  pn»|ier 
meltMlies  gradually  sprang  up,  almost  eveiy 
diocese  havin£  aa  office-book  peenliar  to  itself— 
e.g.  the  antlpnonMy  and  gradual  of  Samm,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  poreat  The  earliest  known 
existing  record  of  plain-aonc  ia  the  Antiphanarimn, 
or  rather  Gradoal,  in  the  luirary  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Qall  in  SwitwrUnd,  probablv  of  the  9th  or 
loth  centurj'.  Various  directories  nave  lieen  pub- 
lisher!, notably  that  Wgun  hy  l'ale»trina  and 
finished  by  Guiiletti  ;  the  hitest,  is.siie<l  under 
sanction  of  the  poiie,  is  the  great  series  pub- 
lisher! at  liatislion  uy  Pust«t,  Winning  in  IS"! 
with  the  CiraduaL  The  music  a  still  always 
printed  in  the  old  square  notes  on  a  stave  of  four 
tinea.  At  the  Befonnatian  the  Gregorian  mnaie 
waa  adapted  to  tiie  new  veinaenlar  services  ot  the 
English  Church  by  John  Marbeck,  who  published 
in  15J50  The  Book  of  (Jcmvmon  Prttier  witea:  and  his 
arnuigeiiient  is  still  in  use  in  cathedral  »er\'ices. 
Anglican  chants  are  mmlelled  on  the  Gregorian 
psalm  tones.   See  .AsoijcAN,  Chant. 

The  mo<les,  or  scales,  of  plain -song  require  some 
expliination.  Their  variety  uti.->  l>een  acknowk-<lL'»''l 
by  tirst  rate  authority  as  affording  greater  resource 
oF  expression  than  our  major  and  minor  modes ; 
and  music  lias  been  written  in  them  by  great 
modem  comuoHera— e.g.  the  'Hymn  in  the  Lydian 
Mode'  in  Beethoven^  Qnaitelk  «pb  1S&  'llNy 

OF  ANTIPHON,  LEADING  TO  A  PSALM,  SET  TO  THE  FIR.ST  TONE,  FBOM 
&AT1811UN  'VBSPXRAL,'  TRvVN.SLATKl)  AND  IN  MODKUN  NOTATION. 

1 


Hie 


aa 


gel  sdd 


ua 


to  bin.  Thou  ihalt      osll       Us     bsbm  John. 


AnlonatMNi 
(naed  onlytaltaravvrMl). 


have  joy  and  glad 

If- 


joiea     at    ye  tiilh. 


Psalm  OXIL  Bles 


sed 


the       xa&a     tliitt     fear  -  elh  thi 


Lonl. 


Sudutig,  1st  form. 


(Timmi  3,  4,  7,  sad  8hav« 
men?  than  OBSflmaSf 


He    hath    gnat    de  •  Ught    ia  Ua 


f  r  T— r-r^ 


TmsS. 


His 
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were  derive*!  from,  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  mra  inteiitiiomt  witli,  tliA  Gnek  diatonic  8ea)«s, 
after  wliidi  they  bs^e  been  mumd.  The  principle 
of  their  formation  is  that  each  of  the  aeven  natural 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale  fomia  the  keynote,  or 
'  final '  of  a  mode,  v>  \nch  embraced  that  note  and 
the  seven  above  it.  (  Tlie  melodiea  rarely  exceeded 
ati  octave,  ami  ii<>  lliitn  nr  sharps  are  found  except 
un  occasional  B  Hat.)  This  would  give  us  seven 
iiioden ;  but  to  each  of  these  is  attached  another, 
in  whioh  the  melodv,  while  having  the  same  final 
or  kegfiMtte,  imtead  of  ueending  to  the  octave 
ahovev  MSpe  frnn  tha  fourth  below  it  to  the  fifth 
above.  The  former  are  called  the  amthmtie  modee, 
the  \a.tter  jdagal.  The  difference  of  the  modes, 
and  the  effect  of  the  melodi^  in  them,  ia  owing, 
it  will  l>e  nolict^l,  to  the  variouK  positions  of  the 
two  wmitoiies  in  the  scjilew.  Tlif  difference  he- 
twet'ii  ;in  iiuthentic  and  a  jilapil  ii icli i:ly  may '»« 
illnstrated  from  two  psalm-tii IK'S  Newum  or  New 
London,  and  the  Old  Hundreilth,  in  tlie  tii-xt  of 
which  the  melody  lies  between  the  keynote  au<l 
its  octave,  but  in  the  other  between  the  fourth 
below  ajid  the  fifth  abore  the  keynote.  But  while 
the  whole  foatteen  modee  an  enumerated,  for  the 
Mke  of  completeness  in  theory,  two  of  them  are 
OBlversally  rejected  in  practice  as  d^BOtlf<o— the 
two  hrivit;;r  15  ax  their  keynote.  The  modes  are, 
th»?n,  arraii;,'i'il  in  pain*  ;i»  follows.  The  1st  or 
Dorian  ( authentic  )  eiui>race9  the  notes  from  D  on 
the  niiihile  line  of  the  ha.ss  stAve  t«>  the  I)  alM)ve, 
anil  li.vH  iti  keynot.o  on  D  ;  the  '2<i  (jr  Hypo-dorian 
(ptagai )  haa  the  same  keynote,  but  ite  compass  is 
from  the  A  below  to  the  A  aM)ve  it ;  the  3d  or 
Phr^'gian  (aatbentie)  and  its  correepondlng  {ilagal 
mo4fe,  the  4tik  or  Hypo-phtygian,  nave  similarly 
their  kiiyoolee  on  the  fi  of  tlw  tidid  moe  of  the 
ham  staTo;  the  0th  or  Lydian  and  Otn  or  Hypo- 
1>  'Han  have  F  for  final ;  tlie  7th  or  Mixo-lydian 
and  8th  or  Hypo  tnixo  lydian  have  G  ;  the  9th  or 
^Eolian  and  lOtii  or  HypO'aM>lian  end  on  A;  then 
come  the  rejected  moles  on  B,  stvled  the  Mixo- 
tocrian  and  Hyjio  nii.vo  locrian  ;  llien  the  Ionian 
or  lastian  an<l  Hypo-ionian  or  Hypo-ia»tian  on  C, 
number^  variously  as  11th  and  12th,  or  13th  and 
14th,  according  to  the  rejection  or  ineltuion  nf  thp 
two  preceding.  The  louan  ia  ttM  modem  ma^or 
mode.  St  AmbroM'a  anaogemeBt  of  the  melodies 
waa  add  to  have  been  eonflned  to  the  1st,  Sd,  6th, 
and  7th  modes  (authentic);  while  the  relative 
lagal  modes,  2d,  4th,  6th,  and  8tli,  were  adde<l  by 
t  Gre;j:ory.  In  thesn  an  w  ritten  the  corresiMjnd- 
infjly  numbered  eij,'h;  i-ilm  tones;  the  Perejfrine 
Tone,  n^'d  (im'v  for  tli"  /.'.'     itu  ItrtuU,  in  in 

the  Wth  mode.  The  other  nio<ie-H  were  finally  added 
in  the  8th  century  under  <  harlemagiie.  Each 
moile  has  its  reciting  note,  or  Dominant — not  to  be 
cnnfonntled  with  the  modern  term  in  harmony. 

Vaitooe  apeeimens  of  plain-Mmg  hymn  melodies 
will  be  fbmid  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod«m—e,g. 
No.  14,  the  veanar  hymn  of  St  Ambraia,  *0  Lnx 
beata  Trinitaa ;  *  and  No.  96,  the  hymn  or  Forton- 
atus,  '  Vexilln  I'-f^ds  prodeunt,'  wliicli  may  lie 
fetudieil  in  a  laiierent  treatment  by  Gouutni  lu 
the  '  March  to  ('alvary  '  in  his  KetUmption, 

S<^e  thu  1U.'V.  Th<im&.s  Helmope's  Manual,  Brief 
Dirrctory,  anii  I'rimfr  of  Pliiin-»on>{ ;  yariooi  articlei 
by  Mr  W,  S.  Kockstro  in  Grove's  Dirtionarjt  nf  Miifif : 
anil  the  M  unftir  ChoraliJi,  hy  K«>v.  K,  X.  Halx'rl  I  trann. 
by  lU'v.  N.  Donnelly,  KatLtljon,  1877).  An  iNlitiun  uf 
the  otFiciiil  it^xnan  Dirtrtitrium  was  |)riiit»-<l  in  1S74, 
aim  at  iUtiabon,  by  Piutet.  See  also  the  article 
Harmoxt. 


 ,  a  tem  praotioaUy  (M»««isteaaiv« 

with  Tnrbellarian,  and  ap^eableto  themembemof 

the  lowest  class  (Turliellana)  of  worm-like  animals. 
They  live  in  fresh  and  salt  water  and  sometimes 
iirdamp eaitb.  Tbagr aia  nnjointad  * woima'  with 


a  ciliated  akfai;  the  food-ouml  is  often  branched, 
bathaanojpoatMjoropeniBiEs  faom the mmjde  brain 
two  latemi  nervea  extend  oadtwaida  i  too  body- 
cavity  is  undeveloped  ;  there  are  no  respiratory  or 
circulatory  organs;  the  excretory  system  coiwlsts 
of  branchini;  tubes  ending  in  ciliated  cells;  ail 
but  two  gtiotira  are  hermaphrodite.  Tlieir  .••ini 
plicity  is  well  illnstrati'd  by  the  fact  i  i  u  notne 
multiply  by  dividing  into  two,  while  a  fragment 
of  others  may  re-grow  the  whole.  In  Microitoma 
iineare  a  temporary  chain  of  eight  or  nxteen 
individnab  ia  aomatuMB  foniMd  bj  bodding.  in 
diet  they  are  cainivofoniL  bnt  n  few  are  pamitio 
—suggesting  the  next  oIbmi  of  Trematodea.  Aa 
illostrative  genera  we  may  note  Plauaria,  in  fresh 
water :  Vortex  and  Convolnta,  with  green  wnwics* 
(fli(  rii'imr  iM'ing  probably  dae  to  partner  .\V' '  ) 
tliinila,  witli  hintH  of  segmentation;  Micro?<toina 
and  Stetio.stoma.  the  two  unisexual  genera ;  CralVdla 
auU  Aiiuplodiuni,  uaraisitic ;  Bipalium  and  (Jeudeti- 
mns,  on  land  ;  Cueloplana  and  Ctenoplana,  in  some 
ways  Hii^igestive  of  tiie  Cwlenterate  Ctenophora.. 

Plniich(^«  James  Robinson,  playwright,  arcli.e- 
olnj^ist,  and  lieraltl,  wa.1  bom  in  London,  '27th 
February  ITSMi,  t)ie  hom  of  a  watchmaker  of  Hut,'ue 
not  descent.  His  tir>.t  extravaganza,  Aimiros",  wa.« 
jinxluced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1818,  and 
others  Hoon  followed.  In  1823  he  designed  for 
Charles  Kemble  the  dresses  and  appointment«  for 
the  play  of  King  John,  and  afterwards  for  other 
Shakespearian  productions.  In  1824  he  wrote 
English  words  for  Weber's  Ikr  Freisehutz,  and  in 
IBM  for  Obermt;  and  in  the  period  following  1881, 
when  he  waa  engaged  by  Madame  Yeatria  at  the 
Olymjiic,  nearly  2(X)  dramatic  piece-s  caiiie  from  liis 
pen— the  mo»t  adaptaiiuuii,  but  u  large  uutnVter 
ori^'inai  dmmas  (e.g.  Charles  XII.)  and  extrava- 
gnnzan.  Of  the  latter  live  volumes  were  published 
in  1SH(J.  In  184.1  he  heljved  to  found  the  British 
Archttx>togical  Association,  and  for  over  twenty 
years  he  wrm  its  honorary  secretory  and  editor  of 
its  '  JoainaL'  in  ISM  he  waa  made  Ronge  Croix 
FuniniTaati  and  in  1866  Somemat  Herald  ;  in  1872, 
at  the  age  of  aaven^-aix,  he  leceived  a  dvil  liat 
pension  of  £900  a  year.    He  died  May  29,  1880. 

.VIllc>n^;  PlancheV  works,  bcsidcx  two  liistories  of  British 
oustuiiiL"  and  a  Cjiflo/wFtiia  vf  Ci'Stiiiue,  arc  hia  Intro- 
duetii'u  to  Hmddrij  ilSth  ed.  l«4i<j|;  lU'ial  E«mrU,  or  a 
ChroHich  uj  the  Corcmainnis  of  tlu-  Qmens  liegnanl  of 
E^vjland{Vra»);  The  Fiirsuivnnt  of  Arms  (3ded.  1874); 
and  Thr  Conqttrrw  and  hU  Companions  (2  vols.  1874). 
^H^^.-  hiri  lUoJhxtion*  and  RtfUction*  (2  vols.  1872). 

PhwehettCt  a  thin  heart>»haped  piece  of  wood 
mounted  on  ttaee  prope,  two  of  wliich  are  furnished 
with  eaatoiB,  and  one  la  n  pencil  which  may  be 
iqade  to  traee  eharaotem  on  a  sheet  of  paper  by 
re.Hting  the  fingers  upon  the  instrument,  and  thus 
almu»t  insensibly  steering  it  in  any  direction 
regnired.  Its  use  is  ax  a  8ui>|«>-se<l  medium  for 
Sptritualintic  conununications  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
with  what  eji.se  an  insti-ument  so  sensinv.  t.,  luir.e- 
ment  may  be  manipulated  m>  tui  to  startle  the 
cre«lulou»'into  belief.  See,  however,  the  FrocmA' 
ings  ofth^  Pfyrhimt  SorMy  ( IS88,  &c.). 

PIADC  {P/ntfitiiiji),  the  sole  yeuus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Platanacmp.  The  species  of  plane 
am  few  •  nati\  (>s  of  temperate  climates  in  the 
northern  lieniisiihero ;  tall  trees,  witli  deciduous 
large  palmate  leaves  and  smooth  whitisli  l^ark, 
which  annually  scales  off  in  large  pieces, — The 
Oriental  Plane  (P.  orifiUalit),  a  native  of  Greece 
and  the  Baat*  waa  planted  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomana  aa  an  ornamental  ttee,  no  other  tree, 
indeed,  ooramanding  equal  admlmtiion ;  and  for 
centuries  the  youth  of  Greece  aH^^mbled  under  iti 
shade  in  the  groves  of  Academus  to  receive  leasona 
in  pldloaqdiy.  The  plane  ia  atUl  planted  tar  ahada 
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and  oraament  in  the  south  of  Bimpe,  Maay  fine 
trees  exist  in  £ngUiid,  bot  tbej  w«ra  afc  one  time 
much  more  nameroas,  gnat  jNUt  baviiiK  died  in 
the  end  of  the  18th  oentmy.  The  epring  met*  and 
the  iaaaffieient  dmmtioa  «f  the  mminer  for  the 
proper  ripowiny  ef  the  weed 


•uitRlitf  fur  it,M  rultivation,  yet  tlicie  is  a  tree  at 
Gordon  Castle  66  feet  high.  No  trw  Ix'tter  endurw 
the  atmoepbera  of  a  laxge  city,  and  t)iea>  aiv  no 
finer  trees  within  the  precincts  of  London  tluui 
its  plane- trees.  Noble  specimen*  are  to  be  Men 
is  mde  Fark  and  BumU  Sqnan,  in  Londan, 
■lid  the  ftvenne  of  the  Himmb  BmlMDlniieiit  is 
formed  with  this  tree.  In  the  East  the  plane 
attains  an  imnien!«e  nize.  One  tree  in  the  meadow 
of  Hiiynkdnrp,  on  tlif  >)ftnk8  of  the  Bosporus,  is 
141  feet  in  cironinffrt'iKf  at  the  Imiw,  extends  its 
branches  45  fft-t  froin  tin-  trunk,  and  is  believed 
to  be  more  tlian  HM)  years  oKI.  The  wood  of 
the  plane,  when  young,  is  yellow-ish  white ;  when 
old  it  is  bmwniinh,'  fine  grained,  takes  ahigh poliah, 
and  is  esteemed  for  cabinet-making.  A  vidi 
■llaTial  mU  aod  the  vidnitgr  of  water  m« 


ndtalile  to  tiib  tree.  The  North  AmerfcMi  Plaiie, 

or  Button  wood  ( P.  oeritfentntit),  it  a  very  mmilar 
tree.  It  is  the  largest  decidnona  tree  of  the  United 
Stat*"!*,  and  nhnunds  on  the  lianks  of  the  great 
riven  of  the  middle  states.  It«  timlwr  is  not  very 
valuable,  and  is  very  liable  to  decay.  A  tree  of 


this  species  on  the  liank  of  the  Thani>  ~,  in  Chelsea 
Hospital  gardens,  is  116  feet  high,  with  a  tmnk  6 
feet  in  diameter.— The  name  plane-tree  is  commonly 
giv«B  ia  Seotlaiid  to  what  in  England  is  knowa 
as  the  Sycamore  {Acer  pteudo-pMtanut),  which 
res<MnM('-  the  true  planes  in  it«  foliage,  I'Mt  i- 
neitlier  a  plane  nor  a  true  sycamore,  being  really 
the  Greater  Maple.    See  Mapub. 

Planetarium.  See  ourery. 

Planetoids,  or  Asteroids,  are  now  usually 
known  a«  Minor  Planets.    See  Planets. 

Planeto  (Or.  pimitet,  '  a  wanderer ')  are  tlioM 
heavenly  bodies  (ioehidiag  the  earth)  iriiidi  be- 
long to  onr  solar  Bjrstem,  and  revolve  in  elliptic 
orbTta  round  the  san.   They  are  often  denoniinnteti 

primary  planets,  to  distingiiiHh  them  from  their 
jnof)ns  or  satellites,  whirli  an'  palle«i  lerondtiry 
fildiiita.  The  name  planet  ix  oi  ronriideralde  an- 
ticjuity,  and  was  apnliod  t«i  these  dependent*  of  the 
sun  to  distinguish  (lien)  from  the  nivria4ls  of  lumin- 
ous iKMlieM  whirh  stud  the  sky,  and  whieh  present 
to  the  nak)'<|  eye  no  indieation  of  oiiaoge  of  plaee 
( see  Stars  ).  The  {>lanet«  at  preMDt  known  are,  in 
the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  son,  Meremy, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  tha  Plaaetoids  (q.v.L 
Jupiter,  Satnm,  Uranns,  and  Neptnne.  Six  of 
these,  Mercur)-,  Venun,  tlic  Earth  (which  was  not, 
however,  then  reckoned  a  planet).  Mars,  .Injdter, 
ami  Saturn,  were  known  to  the  anrientf*  ;  I'ranus 
was  dinc'Dvereil  liy  Sir  William  Herscliel  (q.v. )  in 
IT'^l  :  find  Nfiitnne,  after  having  its  iM>*>ition  and 
elements  d«'ternunetl  theoretically  hy  Levcrrier  and 
Adams,  wius  discoveml  by  Processor  Challis  and 
Dr  Galle  in  1846.  The  Planetoids,  of  which  some 
.%0  are  now  known,  have  all  been  discovere<i  since 
January  I,  1801.  Six  of  the  planets,  the  Eartli, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Satom,  Uranus,  and  Neptnne,  are 
attended  ny  one  or  more  satellites  ;  I'ranus  ( ^^ener- 
ally),  Neptune,  almost  all  the  Planetoids,  ami  all 
the  satellites  except  the  Moon  are  ituiMililc  t.i  the 
naked  eye.  The  visiMe  jdanets  ran  \k'  at  nnce 
distinguinhetl  from  tlie  fi\od  ctars  by  their  clear 
steady  light,  while  the  latter  have  a  sparkling  or 
twinkling  appearance.  The  planets,  as  obeer^-ed 
from  the  Elutb,  move  sometimes  from  west  to 
easfei  KNnetimes  from  eaal  to  west,  and  for  i 
time  lemaia  atatfaaaiy  at  the  poiat  when 
gressioD  ends  and  retrogression  eonmeDees. 
irregularity  in  their  movements  was  very  puzzling 
to  tlie  ancient  astrononiera,  who  invented  various 
hypotheses  to  account  for  it.  See  ( ander  Ptolemy) 
P'tolemaic  System.  The  system  of  Co|»ernirn-4, 
by  H-siiiuiii^,'  the  sun,  and  nut  tlie  earth,  ;»>  the 
centrt'  nf  the  system,  nxidftinetl  with  admirable 
simplicity  what  sccmrd  hofore  a  maze  of  confusion. 

The  |ilanet*ry  orbits  differ  considerably  in  their 
degrees  of  eccentricity,  the  Planetoids,  .Mars,  and 
Mercury  being  most,  and  the  larger  planet.n  least 
eeeeatnc  No  two  plaaata  move  exactly  in  the 
aaaie  plane,  thoogli,  ae  afMiaml  mle^  Uiie  phwes 
of  the  larger  plaaets  most  nearly  eoiaeide  with  thai 
of  the  tH-liptic.  The  latter  are  consequently  alwajrs 
to  be  found  within  a  small  strip  of  the  heavens 
extending  on  l>oth  i<ides  of  the  eoliptic  ;  while  the 
others  have  a  far  widt-r  mnj^c,  I'allaM,  <»ne  of  tliem, 
having  the  anKnlarelfvatiitn  of  itf>orl«U  nu  If-^  ihan 
34"  42'  alsive  the  eeliptic.  According  to  Kt  pler's 
Laws  (<j.v.),  the  nearer  a  planet  is  to  the  sun  the 
shorter  is  the  time  of  its  revolution.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system  bean  no 
known  relation  to  their  relative  siae  or  weufat,  lor 
tliOQgh  Mereary.  Veaas,  aad  the  Earth  follow  the 
same  order  in  size  and  distance  from  the  son,  yet 
Mars,  which  is  farther  from  tlie  sun,  is  much  less 
than  either  the  Earth  or  Venn-,  iitid  the  Planetuiils, 
which  are  still  farther  oil,  are  the  least  of  all. 
Japltar,  wUeh  ia  aext  ia  order,  is  bjrfw  tlie  laifeM* 
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being  about  1)  times  m  large  as  all  the  others 

to^jether  ;  ami,  at  we  procee<l  larther  outwards,  we 
finil  Saturn  lew  than  Jupiter,  and  UranuM  than 
Saturn,  thou^'li  Neptune,  the  retnoteHt,  in  ttouie- 
what  larger  tlian  Uranus. 

With  reference  to  their  distance  from  the  sun,  as 
com  Dared  with  that  of  the  Earth,  the  planets  are 
divided  into  tntperior  and  inftriw ;  Mercury  and 
Venus  are  conse^iuently  the  only  'inferior'  planets, 
all  the  others  being  '  su'iierior. '  The  inferior  planets 
must  always  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  Earth  as 
the  sun  is,  and  can  never  be  above  the  horizon  of 
any  place  (not  in  a  very  hieh  latitude)  at  mid- 
night ;  they  are  always  invisible  at  their  suMrior 
and  inferior  conjunctions,  except  when,  at  the  latter, 
a  transit  (see  Sun)  takes  place.  The  superior 
planets  are  likewise  invisible  at  conjunction,  but 
when  in  oppo«ition  they  are  seen  with  the  greatest 
distinctness,  being  then  due  south  at  midnight 
The  time  which  elapses  from  one  conjunction  to 
it«  corresponding  conjunction  is  called  the  ti/nodic 
period  of  a  planet,  an<l  in  the  c&se  of  the  inferior 
planet«  must  always  be  greater  than  the  true 
period  of  revolution. 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  showing  tho  ooinp«r»tive  liaes  of  Sun 

Memtry,  the  planet  which  is  nearest  the  sun, 
is  also,  wjth  the  exception  of  the  Planetoids,  the 
smallest  (being  only  three  times  the  bulk  of  the 
moon ),  and  |>erforTns  its  revolution  round  the  sun 
in  the  shortest  time.  Its  greatest  elongation  is 
never  more  than  27"  45',  and  conse<|uently  it  is 
never  above  the  horizon  more  than  two  hours  after 
sunset,  or  the  same  time  before  sunrise;  on  this 
account,  and  from  its  small  apparent  size  (6"  to  13"), 
it  is  seldom  distinctly  observable  V»y  the  naked  eye. 
It  shines  with  a  peculiarly  vivid  white  or  rose- 
cnloure<l  light,  and  exhibits  no  spots.  It«  year  (or 
sidereal  |>eriod  of  revolution  round  the  sun)  is 
87-969  days. 

Venus,  the  next  in  order  of  distance  an<1  {>eriod, 
is  to  us  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  planets.  Its 
orbit  is  more  nearly  a  circle  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  when  at  its  inferior  conjunction  it  approaches 
nearer  the  Earth  than  any  other  planet.  Its  appar- 
ent angular  dimensions  thence  var>-  from  l(r  at 


the  su|>erior  to  66"  at  the  inferior  conjunction.  Its 
greatest  elongation  varies  from  45'^  to  47°  12*,  and 
therefore  it  can  never  be  al»ove  the  horizon  for  much 
more  than  three  hours  after  sunset,  or  the  same 
time  before  sunrise.  While  moving  from  the  in- 
ferior to  the  superior  conjunction  Venus  is  a  morn- 
ing star,  and  (luring  the  other  half  of  itn  synodic 
{K'rioil  an  evening  star.  When  this  planet  is  at  an 
elimgatitm  of  40°  its  brilliancy  is  greatest,  far  sur- 
passing that  of  the  other  planets,  and  rendering  a 
minute  examination  through  tlie  telescope  iui- 
|toKsible.  At  this  period  it  stmietimes  l>ecomes 
visible  in  the  daytime,  and  after  sunset  is  so  bright 
as  to  throw  a  distinct  sha4low.  Astronomers  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of^  it*i  surface,  but  its  brightness  so 
AaaAw  the  eyes  as  to  render  the  correctness  of 
their  observations  at  best  doubtful.  From  the 
changes  in  the  )KN»ition  of  dusky  patches  on  its 
surface,  which  have  l)een  frequently  noticed,  it  is 
conclude<l  that  it  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  that  ita 
e<|uator  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an 
angle  of  75° ;  but  many  astronomers  doubt  these 
conclusions.  Its  year  is  224*7  days.  Professor 
Schiaparelli  has  shown  reason  for 
Iielievine  that  Ixith  Mercur\'  and 
Venus  alwaj's  present  the  same  face 
to  the  sun.  Hoth  Venus  and  Mercury 
necessarily  exhibit  phases  like  the 
moon,  tor  transits  of  Venus,  see 
Sun. 

The  Earth,  the  next  planet  in  order, 
will  be  found  under  its  own  name  ;  it 
has  a  single  satellite,  the  Moon  (q.v.). 
Its  year  is  ,365^  days. 

M(ir$,  the  first  of  the  superior 
planets,  is  much  inferior  in  size  to 
the  two  previous,  its  volume  being 
about  4th  of  the  Earth's,  and,  after 
Mercury,  its  orbit  is  nmch  more 
eccentric  than  those  of  the  other 
planets.  When  it  is  nearest  to  the 
Earth  (i.e.  in  opposition)  its  apparent 
angular  diameter  is  30" ;  when  farthest 
from  it(i.e.  in  conjunction),  not  more 
than  4".  Mars  revolves  on  its  axis 
( which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  28" 
27')  in  24  hours  37  minutes,  and  its 
year  is  687  davM  lung.  In  1877  Hall 
of  Wftsliingtoii  discovered  that  it  had 
two  satellites,  now  nanieil  Phobos  and 
Deinios.  It  shines  with  a  fiei^'  red 
light,  and  is  a  brilliant  object  in  the 
heavens  at  midnight  wnen  near 
opposition ;  when  seen  through  the 
telescope  its  surface  appears  to  be 
and  Planets.  covered  with  irregular  blotch*,  some 
of  thenj  of  a  reddish,  others  of  a 
greenish  colour,  while  at  each  ]w\e  is  a  8i>ot  of 
dazzling  white.  The  re<i  spots  are  surmised  to  l>e 
land ;  the  green,  water ;  but  the  markings  on 
Mars  ap{iear  to  have  changed  considerably  since 
they  were  first  oljserved.  The  white  spots  at 
the  (mles  are  with  some  reason  supposed  to  l>c 
snow,  since  they  decrease  when  most  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  increase  under  the  contrarj-  circum- 
stances. The  Phases  (q.v.)  of  Mars  range  l)e- 
tween  full,  half,  full  (in  conjunction,  if  visible), 
and  half. 

The  Planetoids. — After  Mars  in  onler  conie  the 
Planetoids  (see  below),  formerly  but  in>proiH?rly 
calleil  Asteroids. 

Jupiter,  the  next  in  order,  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
planets,  its  bulk  being  more  than  1400  times  that  of 
the  Earth,  though,  from  its  small  density,  its  moss 
is  only  ?00  times  more.  After  Venus  it  is  the 
brightest  of  the  planets  and  the  largest  in  apparent 
size,  its  angular  diameter  varying  from  90^  to  50^. 
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When  looked  at  through  a  tele«icot>e  it  is  neen  to  he 
consiilerably  Hattenetl  at  the  jwies,  owin^j  to  it« 
rapid  revolution  on  its  own  axi«  ;  and  it«  wirface 
iit  crosswi  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it«  e4|uator  hy 
thrf*e  or  four  diittinct  and  strongly  inarke«l  heltM, 
and  a  few  otlierx  of  a  varyinj^  nature.  S|iotH  al»o 
appear  and  remain  for  Ronie  tinto  on  itt*  nurface,  by 
nit'ans  of  whifli  its  revolution  on  iU*  axis  has  Iteen 
aseertainetl.  Separate  sjiots  ffive,  however,  slightly 
different  periols,  and  some  even  are  seen  to  move 
pa.Ht  one  another,  f*o  that  a  {wriod  of  9  hr.  55  niin. 
21  sec.,  while  generally  accurate,  is  not  given  l>v 
every  spot.  This  ])lanet  is  attended  by  four  satel- 
lites, which  are  ejisily  ol»servable  through  an  onli- 
narv  tele9co[>e,  and  whicli  have  rendcitMl  imni*-nse 
service  in  the  determination  of  longitudes  at  sea, 
and  of  the  motion  and  velocity  of  liyht.  The 
satellites,  which  were  lii^'overetl  by  (ialileo,  were 
proveil  by  Sir  William  Herncliel  to  revolve  on 
their  own  axes  in  tiie  same  time  that  thev  revolve 
round  their  primary.  The  smallest  is  a^x>ut  the 
same  »ize  as  our  Mcx>n,  the  others  are  considerably 
larger.    The  year  of  Jupiter  is  4332 -584  days. 

Saturn,  next  in  po«ition,  is  alMiut  745  tiroes 
larger  in  volume,  though  cmly  alniut  ninety  times 
greater  in  m&ns,  than  the  earth.  li«  apparent  dia- 
nuMer  wlicn  in  opponitiiui  is  20'3'',  and  there  is  a 
considerable  tiatteiiing  towards  the  poles.  It« 
surface  is  traverse«l  by  dusky  l>elt<*  nmch  less 
dintinetly  marketl  than  th<ise  of  Jupiter,  owing 
doubtle«M  in  great  part  to  its  inferior  Itriglitness ; 
its  general  odour  is  a  dull  white  or  ytdbiwish,  but 
the  shade<l  {Mrtions,  when  swu  di.ttinctlv,  are  of 
a  glaucous  colour.  The  motit  remarkabfe  |HH-uli- 
arity  of  Saturn  is  it«  ring,  or  series  of  concern ric 
rings,  each  one  parallel  an«i  in  the  same  plani>  with 
the  others  and  with  the  planet's  equator.  The  ring 


Fig.  2.— Saturn,  hx  oWrved  by  Trourelot  with  the 
2G-incb  Wuhingttin  liefrmctor. 


is  (iisdnctly  senarablo  into  three  parts ;  the  two 
outermost  are  hright  like  the  planet  itself,  while 
the  iniiennost  (ralletl  the  'Dusky'  or  *('rai>e' 
ring  )  i.H  of  a  pur]iliMh  colour,  and  iH  only  discernible 
tlirongli  a  powerful  telesco|»e.  They  are  most 
•roliably  comjM»se<l  of  a  multitude  of  small  r«t<'l- 
ites  in  raidd  revolution  round  the  planet.  Tliey 
are  ni>t  alwayn  vi.silde  wlien  Saturn  i-*  in  the 
'  oppo»«ite '  half  of  its  orbit,  for  when  the  plane 
of  the  rings  i«  interme<liate  l>etween  that  of  the 
Karth's  orbii  and  of  the  eclijitic  their  dark  surface 
is  tumcil  towards  us,  and  when  the  sun  in  in  their 
plane  only  the  narrow  eilge  is  illiiniineii  ;  in  Isitli 
of  th<>se  CJises  the  ring  '\s  invisible  fnmi  the  Earth. 
Its  plane  l»eing  in<-liri<H|  iit  an  angle  of  'IS'  to  the 
eclijitio.  we  se<»  the  two  Hurfaces  of  the  ring  alter- 
nately for  nerifsls  of  fifteen  years  at  a  time  ;  and 
at  the  iiii<l<ile  of  each  jieriisl  the  rings  attain  their 
maximum  obli(|uity  t<i  the  er!i|iti<",  and  are  then 
best  seen  from  the  Earth,  it  is  liardly  neceswaiy 
to  remark  that  at  the  cml  of  each  |>erio<l  they 


become  invisible.  Saturn  has  also  no  less  than 
eight  satellites,  seven  of  which  revolve  round  it  in 
orbits  little  remove«l  from  the  plane  of  the  ring, 
while  the  eighth,  which  is  the  seomd  in  size,  is  con- 
siderably inclintni  to  it.  Two  of  the  satellites  were 
discovennl  by  Herschel  in  1787  and  1789,  four  l»y 
Cassini  in  1672  luul  16S4,  one  by  Huvghensin  1655, 
one  by  Mr  Lassell  in  England  and  f'mfeseor  Bond 
in  America  in  1K4X.  The  satellites  are  all  situated 
outside  of  the  ring,  and  the  largest  of  them  is  nearly 
e<|tial  to  the  planet  Man  in  size.  The  yeair  cm 
Saturn  is  10,759-219  days, 

Urinius,  the  next  planet  in  podition,  was  dis- 
covereil  accidentally  by  the  elder  Herschel  on  13th 
March  1781,  and  was  named  '  the  Georuiuni  Sidus' 
an<i  '  Herschel,'  but  these  names  soon  fell  into  disuse. 
It  is  about  seventy-two  times  greater  than  the  Earth 
in  volume,  and  thirteen  times  in  mass ;  but,  though  so 
large,  it**  distance  is  so  much  greater  in  proftortion 
that  astrcmoniers  have  been  unable  to  gain  much 
information  concerning  it.  No  spots  or  oelts  have 
hitherto  Itccn  discoverer!  on  it«  surface,  and  conse- 
quently its  time  of  rotation  and  the  position  of  its 
axis  are  unknown.  It  is  attended  bv  a  nuni)»er  of 
satellites,  but  so  minute  do  these  Wlies  apiiear 
that  astronomers  hitherto  have  Iteen  unable  to 
ai;ree  as  to  their  exact  number ;  Sir  William 
Herschel  reckonwl  six,  while  other  astronomers 
Itelieve  in  the  existence  of  four,  five,  and  eight 
res|K>ctively.  That  there  are  at  least  four  is  beyond 
iloubt.    The  year  of  I'ranus  is  .SO.tiiiC-saO  days. 

\r/)tu>tf  is  the  next  and  outermost  member  of 
the  solar  system,  and,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  9000 
millions  of  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  system, 
slowly  ]>erfi>nns  it.«  revolution  round  the  sun,  accom- 
plishing the  complete  circuit  iu  almut  165  solar 
vejirs.  ItisalMtut  ninety  times  lar^r  than  the  Eartb, 
but  from  its  extn-me  remoteness  is  of  almost  inap- 
preciable magnitude  when  seen  through  an  ordinary 
tclesco|»e.  It  was  the  disturltance  in  the  motion  of 
Uranus  rausetl  by  the  attractive  force  of  this  planet 
which  led  Leverrier  anil  Adams  to  a  calculation  of 
it«  size  and  position,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
existi'iice  ;  and  the  directions  which  were  given  by 
the  former  to  l>r  lialle  of  lierlin,  siiecifying  its 
exact  ]Nisition  in  the  heavens,  led  tliat  astrono- 
mer t4i  its  discovery  on  ^\  September  1846 
(see  .AsTKONOMY).  Nir  Lassell  of  Liverpool  dis- 
coven"<I  that  Nej»tune  is  attende<l  by  one  satellite. 
The  sittellites  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  differ  from 
the  other  planets,  primary  and  secondorj-,  in  the 
dirivtioti  <if  their  motion,  which  is  from  east  to 
west,  and  in  the  cjise  of  the  former  in  planes  nearly 

K9r|H>ii<licu1ar  t>>  the  «>cliutic.  Both  Uranus  and 
eptune  were  «>l»serve<l  long  before  the  times  of 
Hers<dit"l  and  Ix?verrier,  but  they  were  always  sup- 
|H»»»>»1  to  lie  stars.  Uranus  is  known  to  have  been 
oliservwl  by  Flamsteeii  l«etween  1690  and  1715,  and 
Neptune  by  Lalande  in  1795. 

In  iu<itronomioal  tabl(>s,  almanacs,  &c.  the  planets 
are  for  convenience  ilenoted  by  symbols  instead  of 
their  names,  a-*  f(dlows  :  Mercury,  5;  Venus,  J; 
Earth,  0;  Mars,  ^  ;  the  Planetoids,  in  the  order 
of  tiieir  discovery,  0,  (!),  <2),  &c.  ;  Juniter,  3^; 
j  Satuni,  h  5  :  Uranus,  ^  ;  Neptune,  V  or  ^  ; 
the  Sun,  O  :  the  M(M>n,  J. 

MiNOK  I'L.XNiCTs,  the  name  given  to  that 
numerous  group  of  very  small  idanets  which  is 
situated  in  the  solar  system  between  Mars  and 
Jui>iter.  Till  the  19th  century  they  remained 
uiidi.Hcovered  ;  but  for  some  years  Itefore  their 
existence  had  Is-en  sus|>ected,  mainly  owing  to 
the  reniarkalde  hiatus  in  the  series  of  the  planetary 
distances  when  cum]>anNl  v^nth  the  law  of  lUn\e 
(q.v.).  On  1st  Januarj-  IS()I  the  first  of  them 
(<'eres)  was  detecte<l  by  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  and 
I  his  success  roustnl  his  brother  astronomers  to 
'  search  for  more  planets.  Their  search  was  success- 
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flit,  for  Olben  (q.v.)  ii»ecmnA  two  {VtJCbm  and 

VcstA)  in  1802  and  1807,  and  Hardinf^  one  (Jano) 
in  1804  ;  but,  a«  all  rcflearchcH  for  »oim  time  snb- 
sequent  to  1H()7  were  unavailin;;,  astrononKn-s 
(fmilually  alluvvetl  tlifin«elve«  to  nt'ttle  iIdwk  into 
the  lK?lief  tliftt  no  iikho  plaiittuiiift  reniaine<l  to 
be  lii^overed.  But  the  detection  of  a  iiftli 
(Astnva)  by  Hencke  in  1845  revived  the  hope  of 
fresh  discoveriM,  and  from  tbin  period  no  year 
(excepting  1846)  has  paned  writhout  adding  to  the 
liaU  The  nmnDer  Icaowb  afe  the  bMrinning  of  1851 
was  1%  €f  1881  vaa  as.  of  1871  waa  112,  of  1881 
was  S19,  of  1801  waa  SSOl  Tbia  remarkable 
aoeeeaa  of  the  astronomers  of  oar  time  is  due  to  the 
systematic  manner  in  wliicb  tlie  zrwliacjil  Ik>U  Hom 
Ijeen  exploreil,  and  tlie  place  and  ai>itHreiil  «i/.e  nf 
every  star  of  this  rc^non  liistinctlv  <letennintsl  ;  wo 
that  the  presence  of  ii  wandering  f^otly  can  at  once 
be  detected.  Ainonj'  tlie  niOHt  nucceswful  of  the  ili.t- 
coverers  of  planetoids  have  been  Palisa  of  Vienna, 
and  C.  H.  F.  Peters  ( 1813-90)  of  Hamilton  College, 
U.S.  The  former,  aiiuBe  1872,  has  diaooveied  more 
than  70,  on  one  oee— Ion  aa  many  as  fire  in  amek ; 
while  the  latter,  after  1861,  discovered  4a 

The  nia^nitodes  of  these  celestial  bodies  hare 
not  been  accurately  aacertaineii,  Imt  it  is  certain 
that  thpy  are  excce»linj;ly  sniall  an  r(»nn)are<l  even 
with  Mercury,  the  least  of  tin?  otiior  i)lanetH  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  lar^'iwt  anion^  them  iK'in^;  gener- 
ally believe<l  not  to  excetnl  4.'>0  milen,  while  most 
of  the  others  are  vor>'  much  smaller  than  this. 
They  alsq  differ,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
rest  of  the  planets  in  otiier  raspeets ;  their  orbits 
are  of  grMtar  eeiwutitolty,  are  inclined  to  the 
eeUptie  at  «  gimliw  and  are  lateilifled  in 
a  most  IntrieiAa  naaa«r«  enm^;  ««di  otlier  so 
fre<iaentlv  aatoionn,  wlm  viei*M|Mirpeodicalarly. 
a  kind  oi  network.  The  eonseqaenoe  of  this  is 
that  a  planetoid  which  is  nearest  the  buu  at  one 
part  of  it.s  orliit  is,  wlien  at  another  part  of  it« 
orhit.  further  from  it  tlian  arc  jseveial  of  the 
other;*,  and  a  mutual  e<^liii«ing  of  the  aun  at 
different  periods  by  two  planetoid.^  muHt  l>e  of 
verj'  frequent  occurrence.  The  mean  orbit  of  the 
first  251  planetoids  coincides,  however,  within  30' 
wkth  fchafe  of  Juniter.  Of  the  nianetoids  of 
whioh  tke  elennti  had  hj  1881  beaa  sntufaetorily 
calenlKlad,  Hedoaa  (No.  149)  has  the  shortest 
period  of  revolntim,  1137*69  davs,  and  Hilda 
(No.  153)  the  longest,  2S<j9!W  .lays.  The  rone 
H|Mjnding  mean  ili.HtiincoH  from  the  sun,  expre^.ted 
in  parts  of  the  eartli's  mean  rlistuiice,  are  respect 
ively  21.1275  and  3  yr)2-28.  Till  IK76  the  exlremej* 
kn<3vvii  ill  this  rewfHJct  were  Flora  and  Sylvia 
respectively.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  is 
made  by  *  Phocea  ( perihelion  distance,  1 787 ). 
Fnia  leeedes  farthest  from  him  (aphelion  dis- 
taaea,  4<008).  Polyhymnia's  orjnt  has  the  greatest 
eeoentridto%  aouNinwig  t»  0*188881  Lonua'a  the 
least,  0-8176.  Massaliali  orUt  makes  a  smaller 
angle— only  41'  7  "  with  the  ecliptic  than  that  of 
any  other  planet  in  the  .solar  system,  while  the 
inclination  of  the  or)>it  of  Pallas  is  no  less  than 
.34'  42'  41".  Aft*T  the  first  two  or  three  of  these 
iMKlieH  hatl  Iteen  di.scovered  the  opinion  was  pro- 
pounded by  Ulliers  that  they  were  hut  the  frag- 
ments of  some  large  planet;  and  thi^s  hypothesis 
received  corroboration  from  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  was  shown  to  subsist  among  them  ; 
bat  of  late  yean  it  lias  fallen  out  of  favour  with 
aatraiMMnen.  Some  infar  tiiat  tlie  planetoida  are 
best  aeeeonted  for  bv  the  nebular  hypothesis.  It 
has  been  ealeolated  that  the  combined  mass  of  all 
the  planetoids  MBBOk  esoeod  OtM-foarth  ol  the 
earth's  nia.ss. 

For  a  Table  of  the  |>erio<ls,  (tistancefl,  size,  den- 
sity, &c  of  the  planets,  see  Solar  Systkm.  Sea 

•bo  Ptotoobapbt,  md  BPXoTBm 


Ptaal^etert  n  machine  for  measuring  areas  on 

a  plane.  The  l>est-known  fonn  i.s  that  of  Pro 
feasor  J.  .Amsler  Laffon  of  Schainiaunen,  the  theory 
of  \slii(h  \sill  ))e  found  discussed  in  Williamson's 
Iiiiiijrfil  Ciiirnlitu,  and  in  Minchin's  Uniplamtr 
Kni'-iiiii/ii  i.  1 1  consists  of  two  nxis  hinged  together. 
The  extremity  of  the  one  rod  is  iixed,  so  that  the 
free  extremity  of  the  other  is  able  Ui  trace  out  any 
form  of  curve  limited  only  in  size  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  apparatus.  The  theory  of' the  instrument 
depends  upon  tiie  fast  that»  aa  the  free  end  ia  made 
to  traee  ont  IJm  hovndaiy  of  any  dosed  ana,  the 
hinged  end  oeBfllatiWS  to  and  fro  along  a  enrve^  but 
traces  oat  no  area.  Rigidly  attached  to  the  rod 
whose  one  end  tract's  out  the  plane  area  is  a 
grailnated  roller  lixe<l  with  its  hxLs  of  rotation 
parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  hinge  ami  the  trac- 
ing point.  As  the  close<l  curve  i»  l>eing  de»cril»e«l 
the  roller  rotates  because  of  the  lateral  movement 
of  the  rod ;  and  the  difference  of  the  readings  before 
and  after  the  tracing  has  bean  MeiKni>lii<'hed  gives 
a  number  proportional  to  tiie  area  that  has  Iteen 
gone  round.  To  An^ler-LalbB  also  is  dne  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  integrator  eapable  of  measuring 
moments  of  inertia  of  areas.  It  greatly  facilitates 
the  calculation  of  displacement.s,  metacentna^  wd 
cunes  of  stability  in  naval  designing. 

Piantacenett  the  lonuune  of  an  Aqgevin 
family  wmoh  in  1154  HMeeeded  in  the  penon  d 
Henry  IT.  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  ex- 

tinction  of  the  Norman  dynasty  m  the  male  line, 
and  reigne*!  till  Hsr),  when  the  tiattleof  Ba'tworth 
gave  the  (Town  to  the  family  of  Tudor.  The  name 
was  first  a<io]iti'il  liy  (Jefiftrey,  Count  of  Anjou, 
busl)and  of  Matilda,  the  dau;,'hter  of  Henry  1.,  from 
the  )iR<lge  of  a  sprig  of  lir<M>m  [plnntn  genista) 
which  he  wore  in  his  lM)nnet ;  and  Henry  I.  is  the 
only  king  to  whom  Mr  Freeman  would  allow  the 
naiiie.  The  Plantagenet  king»  were  Henry  11., 
Kiohaid  L,  John,  HeuT  uL  £dwanl  L-III., 
Riehaid  II.,  Henry  IT.-VL,  Bdwnid  IT.-V.,  and 
Richard  III.    See  the  -  - 

names ;  also,  for 
the  <,'reHt  struggle 
ItetNM'en  its  two 
rival  branches,  the 
article  ItOSK8 
(Wars  of  the). 
Mise  Norgate's 
England  under  the 
Anyevin  Kinpt  (2 
vols.  1887)  is  an 
altogether  admir- 
able history  of  the 
riantaj^enet  periwl 
a.<i  far  us  the  reign 
of  John. 

Plantain.  For 

the  tropical  plan- 
tain ( Mtmi ),  see 
Banana.  The 
English  plant  so 
calie<l  l)elong«  to 
the  Plantagineje  or 
Plantaginaceie,  a 
natural  onier  of 
exogenoos  plants, 
mostly  herfaaeeona 
and  wltboateteoaa ; 
the  ieavea  fbrminff 
rosettes,  flat  and 
ribbed,  or  taper  and  Orroter  Plantain  ( Plantago  major). 
fleshy ;  the  flowers 

usually  in  .spikes,  and  jj^enerally  lierTnanhrislite ; 
the  calyx  4-parted,  j)er»Lstent ;  the  corolla  li\  |m). 
toua,  membranous,  persistent,  its  limb  4-p&rted  ; 
fow,  iBMrted  into  the  oorallk,  with 
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long  filament* ;  tlie  ovary  free,  of  a  aingle  earpel, 

1 — 4-wIlefl  :  fhr  cvlh  cotitaitiiiij;  one,  two,  or  many 
ovules;  tiie  liuit  ii  iiieiiilirHnous  cAj>milt>  with  a 
lid.  The  tcstn  of  the  ioo^U  altoumU  in  mucilage, 
which  U  e<uul>'  extnwtetl  l>y  IxiilitiM  waUjr.  There 
are  abont  190  knuwu  •<{>4vies,  (Unused  over  all 
parta  of  the  globe,  but  niont  abundant  in  temperate 
and  cold  coantriea.  The  nio«t  important  genua  is 
Plantago,  the  speciea  of  which  often  receive  the 
English  name  Plantain.  Five  of  tltis  genua  are 
foond  in  tlie  United  Kiogdaiii,  (be  chiaf  of  which 
una  the  followiag :  the  Gteaier  Plaatain,  or  Way- 
hnni\  [Ptantiujo  nutj'or),  one  of  the  most  common 
of  Uritisli  i)liuiU<  :  a  |H'r«-nnial,  with  broad  ovate 
Htalked  leaves  and  lon(,'  cyiintlrical  fptkes,  growing 
in  pastures,  wayside?*,  \o.  It  i«  very  wi»!e1y  aifl\iise3 
over  tlie  world.  Its  .  Lir  m  favourite  of 
birdi*,  and  the  pitheriiig  of  llio  sjiik©*  to  fee<l  cage- 
binis  it*  familiar  to  every  one.  The  leave*  are 
applied  to  wounds  hy  the  peasantry  in  many  dis- 
tneta.  Thty  are  »>ai<i  alto  to  be  a  useful  appli- 
CKtiiNl  to  UMi*  and  indolent  scn^ulooa  tamoora. 
—The  Ribwort  Plantain,  or  Ril^nram  (P.  lanctth 
lata),  is  anotlier  ver>'  common  Bntlih  plant,  form- 
ing no  small  part  of  the  herbage  of  many  meadows 
ana  pastures,  and  mmetimes  mn\  n  hy  farmers,  but 
with  doubtfnl  wimlom.  It«  k-ave;*  ar«  lanceolate, 
and  (ajier  !it  With  endc  ;  it.n  spiken  are  short,  ovato 
or  cylindrical,  and  ida4.-e>l  on  lung  (Uiguiar  sialkis. 
Its  see<l  is  acce[itat)le  to  ca^-binls.  This  is  the 
plant  coramoniv  known  as  'Dullies,'  or  'sodgers,' 
the  striking  off  the  hendh  (or  spikes)  of  which  is 
such  a  favourite  amnwment  of  children. — The 
mucilage  of  the  seeds  of  P.  iipmhuia  and  of 
P,mifilmm  ia  mnoh  naed  in  India  in  oatenrlio 
ana  other  eomplaints ;  and  P.  pm^ivm—vaSM 
Fleawort,  and  itf  » pii.ji.Hee<l— i»  cu1tivate<l  in 
France  for  the  wik'    i!  'Iiim  imioilatfe,  wliii-li  in  used 

by  ptLJicr  :-1aihiT-  in  ]  ii-r  1 1' i  (Th-c  to  tliiU  oliliUllfJ 
from  Iiiijieeil,  and  is  al.->u  extensively  u-'ftl  liy 
muslin  manufacturers  for  stiffetiinj;  their  ^'(kmIs. 

The  plant  has  a  bcaoched  spreading  stem,  and 


PlantiUn-eaters  ( Mutophoffidai),  a  family  of 
Pie-like  birds,  of  African  distribution,  arboreal 
habits,  and  ve^tarian  diet.  The  s]>ecie«  of  Mutw- 
phaga  are  bluish  Idack,  the  Tnraeont  (Turarus) 
are  light  green  '.iitli  cai  nnno  win^;-fe,itJi'Ts,  This 
occurrence  of  a  green  pigment  (turacoverdin),  as 
distinguished  from  a  fsjetsn  colour,  is  unique  among 
birds,  and  the  carmine  pigment  (toraeui)  is  also 
interesting  because  it  seeme  to  be  pnrtiaUy  wndied 
out  during  the  rainy  season. 

Plantation,    s**-  ARnnnTrn.Ti'KK.     ■  His 

Majexty  s  Plantations '  w.v-  u  not  unusual  term 
in  tlie  17th  and  18U»  centurie**  for  the  Hritish 
settlement*  in  America,  to  which  it  whs  custom- 
ary tu  transport  offendeia,  political  and  other, 
till  the  American  Bevolntion.    8ae  PinOHS, 

TR  A  K8PORTATION. 

Plnnt-honses  are  g»irden  structures  def*igne<l 
for  tlie  protei-tion  and  cultivation  of  the  tilant«  of 
warmer  climate?*  than  our  own.  .Apart  from  the 
(Style  of  architecture,  a  plant  house  must  l»e  s«j  con- 
stnictetl  AS  to  admit  a  maximum  of  light  to  the 
interior  ;  tliere  must  also  be  ample  provision  for 
ventilation,  and  means  for  maintAming  such  atmos- 
pheric temperature  as  is  neoeMsary  to  the  plants 
that  are  to  be  cultivated  in  it  Glaia,  wood,  and 
iron  are  tite  materials  of  whieb  plant-booses  are 
made,  ^^a-^•nry  is  n<>t  essmitial  in  the  erection  of 
plant- houses,  hut  it  is  very  ^'euerally  employed  to 
l^i\e  stahiiity,  <luralii]ity,  and  architectural  effects. 
(ihu<s  ohviously  is  the  nmst  irtiftortant  nmierial : 
tlie  lar^'er  the  amount  of  it  that  enteiu  into  the 
structure  of  a  plant-house  the  better  adapted  will 
ib  be  for  the  cutlvntion  el  piaate;  the  menna  far 


securing  the  maxiaMun  of  Ui|^  ia  thereby  pro- 
vided, and  its  regukiion  ii  Ihea  nnder  thn  eoatrol 

of  the  cultivator. 

Under  the  term  plant -honse  is  included  every 
kind  of  horticultural  glaKs  erection  employe«l  in 
the  culture  of  flowering  and  ornamental  phuits, 
as  distinguished  from  thotie  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  enlture  of  fruit-trees  or  other 

ftlants  that  are  grown  eolely  lor  the  sake  of  their 
ruit.  They  are  broadly  dmded  into  three  classes 
—viz.  hothoaaeorj^bal-etove,  iatennedinte  bouse, 
and  greenhoiwe.  The  atmetttra  of  each  daas  may 
be  the  same  in  all  respects  except  in  the  power  m 
the  heating  apparatns.  In  the  hothonse  it  must 
be  adaptetl  t<i  create  and  sustain  trojiical  tein[}era- 
toren  irresjK>ctive  of  the  lem|K'rature  of  the  outer 
air;  in  the  iun  ;  nn  li;U''  house  the  heat  of  r\"r;i- 
tronical  and  temperate  countries  must  be  provided  ; 
ana  in  the  greenhouse  all  that  is  reouired  of  the 
heating  apparatus  is  the  exclusion  of  frost  or  the 
ntaintenaaee  of  a  minimum  temperatnre  of  40*  F. 
Hotheuea  are  either  di^  or  moist,  aeeording  to 
the  eUna  of  plante  to  vbieh  ooek  may  be  devoted ; 
the  natives  of  ilrr  tropical  ngions  and  those  of 
maritime  lake  ana  river  districts  severally  requir- 
ing special  adaptations  in  connection  wit  !i  ilr  heat- 
ing apparat  us  tor  pmviilin;,' atmosiiherit  luiujidity. 
Thus  tliere  inji  ,  l«e  trojdcal  oixhiii  houses,  tropical 
^em-ho«se^,  tropical  a<|UHtic  houses — the  latter 
being  fitte<l  with  tanks  of  heated  water,  in  which 
Victoria  regia,  h'ymphnns,  and  other  aijuatie 
phuitn  flf  the  tropics  are  cultivated ;  but  the  more 
common  class  of  stove  is  that  in  which  the  internal 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  view  of  accommo- 
dntinc  a  Inige  vaiielgr  of  r'*"**L  having  ronsidw 
lAle  Slvenlty  of  eonatitntMnal  nNjujieiuent.  The 
intermediate  lioufte  niav  l>e  fmbdivide<l  in  tlie  same 
way  into  the  cihjI  orchid  houe>e,  the  cool  fenier\-, 
&c.  ;  but  iiM K  I  (  inin  iiily  it  is  adapted  to  tfie 
wants  of  uiiseeilaiitoiis  plants,  and  very  often 
indee<l  it  is  use<l  temporarily  for  tnipical  plants 
during  their  period  of  rest,  wWn  a  lower  tempera- 
ture and  less  humiditv  than  those  of  the  stove  are 
desirable.  The  greennonse  may  be  a  heath  house 
if  exclusively  devoted  to  the  enlture  of  Cape  heatlm 
(Erica)  and  kindred  |ilMita.  or  it  ma^  be  a  New 
HollaM  bottae,  if  Ha  inbnbhnata  aia  dileAjr  eom* 
iHKfied  of  the  interesting  natives  of  New  2^ea]and, 
Tiu<uiania,  and  other  temperate  parts  of  Australasia. 
I  The  conservatory  if*  a  ]dant-houHe  in  whicb  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  jdaiits,  ftft<>r  ha\iiip 
1m  i  n  'Wn  elsewhere,  is  placed  in  order  tu  ii-;  [.ly 
the  Ix'ftuty  of  Htiwers  and  fuhage.  It  iijbv  l*e  either 
cool  or  hot,  according  to  the  classes  of  plants 
aocommodated  in  it  Being  usually  a  nlace  of 
resort*  or  a  lounge  accessible  from  the  drawing- 
room  or  some  other  part  of  a  mansion,  its  arcbi> 
teetmal  featnrea  ahotud  be  in  bamiony  with  thoee 
of  the  building  of  which  it  forma  a  part;  but  due 
regard  tdionld  also  be  had,  In  deeiding  upon  archi- 
tectural details,  to  the  providing  of  am|de  light, 
and  the  means  of  securing  perfect  ventilation.  The 
propagating  house  is  a  plant  house  do^  nH  1  to  the 
I  purjKMie  of  rearing  ibe  tnsveral  cla»<»cs  of  ]daiit« 
indicated  in  the  foregoing,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
grafting,  or  any  other  mode  that  may  Ite  reonired 
in  particuhir  cases.  It  may  lie  heatecl  or  cool,  and 
differs  from  the  ordinary-  plant-house  chiefly  in 
being  more  reatrieted  in  atmosphere.  It  is  dtted 
with  eloee  glaaa-cases,  fixed-  or  portable^  lor  tho 
purpose  ol  preventing  exhanstion,  by  tinie  atmoe- 

5 here,  of  cuttings  and  other  suhiects  temixirarily 
etititute  of  root>i.  An  esM-ntial  feature  of  the 
internal  arran;:ements  of  the  nmpagating  house  is 
A  lieil  or  Iheds  lllled  with  saini,  cocoa  niit  fibre,  or 
any  other  cleanly  material,  in  which  the  jmts  con- 
taming  cuttings  may  be  plunged  at  will,  to  prevent 
evaporation  mm  tketr  sides  cad  '  - 
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temperature  in  their  contents.  These  IkhIb  ure 
naaally  prorided  with  hot-water  pipes,  tanks,  ur 
flaes  below,  lor  the  purpoee  of  givuig  bottom  beat 
when  n^Qned. 

See  alM  FoBonra,  OARnsMiHO,  Hotbkd,  Orchids, 
Pkach,  Villi,  fta ;  &  Wood.  Forang  Oardating  ( 1881 ) ; 
~    ~  I,  HortiaMitral  SuiUUnffa  {mnr  «d.  MMh  Btmn, 


X]bqr(aevel&\ 


F»wke% 

Thf  Orchard  Hmue  (1881 
(1885),  Hibbeid  (new  ed. 
Williams  (new  ed.  1883). 

FlMtlgradMb  See  Kab,  CABHmttA. 

PlanttlU  Christophe,  an  eminent  printer, 
was  bom  at  St  Avertin,  near  Tonre,  in  1514,  and 
sottli'i!  ivi  a  iMiokhiiider  at  Antwerj)  in  1549;  notue 
six  years  later  he  iK'>;an  to  priiit.  The  IxHjks  that 
came  from  his  oftice  are  i(istiiif;uiHhe<l  for  their 
accuracy  and  beautiful  workmanship  and  finish. 
His  buftinesH  prospered ,  and  he  had  often  twen^ 
presses  or  more  in  active  operation  at  ooeei  The 
most  noted  of  all  his  pablieations  ia  the  Btbtia 
FolMgiotta  (8  vuIm.  1569-73),  which  wee  printe<l 
under  the  per^oual  aupenntendenee  of  Aiiee  Mon- 
teoos,  the  court  chaplain  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Plantin's  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin,  Hebrew, 
ami  Dutcli,  iiiul  eilition.s  of  the  (Jreek  and  Latin 
cla.H.sioi,  ure  Hcarcely  lesw  celehrattHi.  He  died  at 
Antwerp,  1st  July  i589.  He  ha«l  m»t  u\>  priiitiiif^^ 
establisnnients  in  Leyden  and  Pari-*,  and  theiie, 
with  that  in  Antwerp,  were  carried  on  by  the 
butsbands  of  his  daughters.  His  office  in  Antwerp 
remained  in  the  poeseesion  of  the  family  of  John 
Moretus,  his  son-in-law,  until  it  wee  boQgbt  by  the 
city  in  1876  for  1.200,000  franee;  ent  ef  it  was 
createil  the  '  Mus^  Plantin  '  ( 1877). 

See  Life  by  Max  Rooms  (in  French,  Antwerp,  1882); 
Backer  and  Kuelens,  AnmcUa  de  F Imprimerie  Plan- 
(inimnf  (  Dnissek,  18A5);  Deceorge,  La  Maimm  Plantin 
(3d  ed.  Paris,  188(>);  snd  Corrapondanee  4t  JNaiUin 
(edited  by  Uooees,  Ghent.  2  rols.  1884-86). 

I*kuil>ltoe.  Bee  Aphides. 

Plants*  It  is  not  poeaibte  to  frame  a  eomplete 
definition  of  a  plant  as  opposed  to  an  animal ;  the 

nio'<t  ohvioim  distinction  is  that  a  plant  is  fixed, 
wliilc  an  animal  moves;  and  thoUKli  it  is  quite  true 
that  j)lant.s  fiiriii  that  kingdom  of  nature  wliirh  is 
characteri^tiealiy  passive  in  its  life,  while  the  animal 
life  is  more  vi;;onms,  yet  there  are  many  animals, 
such  as  a  sea-anemone,  which  are  as  fixed  as  a  plant ; 
tad  all  plants  are  aenditire  to  the  snn's  rays,  and 
move  in  reftponne.  Nor  can  we  make  a  formal 
distinction  between  them  in  terms  of  the  food  they 
require ;  for  although  it  is  tme  that  planta  live 
uyxm  sininle  unorganised  materiab,  the  salts  and 
water  of  tne  soil,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  indeed  ser%'R  as  the  sotirce  of  all 
food  for  aniinal>,  yet  there  are  many  para.'^itic 
plants  which  live  on  tin;  juiccH  of  other  living  crea- 
tures. What  chietly  njakes  such  a  definition  irn- 
poesihlc  is  that  at  the  hottoni  of  the  ladder  of 
life  there  are  innumerable  living  creatures  which 
it  is  a  mere  formality  to  call  either  planta  or 
animals.  From  snch  creatures  as  these  it  is  possible 
that  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nabne  have  been 
evolved  stop  by  step  in  eonetantlj  diverging  lines. 
Bat  the  divenity  of  natnre  of  plant  and  animal 
life  is  saeh  that  they  are  mntnaliy  helpful  to  each 
other;  plantM  having  the  nieann  of  feeding  upon 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  using  the  rarlMui  and 

S'vingont  the  oxygen,  tlin.-'  f(>rtnin;j  niatlfT  for  the 
e  of  anirnal.M,  who  in  return.  In  hreatliing  out 
carbonic  acid,  help  to  keep  the  air  in  a  fit  state  for 
plants.  This  mutual  relation  of  the  two  kingdoms 
nnds  another  expression  in  the  aid  that  insects 
and  some  birds  sive  to  the  higher  plants^  for  in 
their  search  for  honey  they  become  covered  tirtth 
pollen,  and  eanying  it  hum  flower  to  flower  seenre 
i-lertilisation;  while  ift  is  prohaUe  tiiat  the 


hright  colours  of  flowers  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  evolved  by  the  natural  selection  which  the 
inseots  who  visited  them  have  exerted,  Iqr  going 
more  often  to  thoee  of  the  brialiter  eokMur. 

For  tfis  shHriAsatisn  sf  plsals  sod  list  of  sDisd  seb- 
Jeots,      Boraar;  lor  tbsir  lils-pwsssM^  sss  Vi 
tae&s  FamouMT;  sss  else  the jitfdss  Afamnn 
BioLoaT,  Ooumano  HamBk 


Ftx>WD,Oaniima«kead  thoes  en  Hm  grest  gMsns  < 
plants— ALOiB,  Oonwtmm,  Otoam,  Pma,  Fdiroi.  ho. 

Movements  of  Plants.  The  movements  of 
plants  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  that  take 
place  during  growth,  including  growth  itself, 
many  of  which  are  coininon  to  all  plants ;  and  (2) 
those  that  may  be  seen  in  mature  pfftnts — th<?8e  are 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  whole 
matter  is  fully  treated  in  the  article  on  Vegetable 
Physiology  (q.v.);  here  a  short  and  general  account 


GrovMi,  in  its  rate  and  direction— the  dinetiaa 

being  reaJly  determined  bv  the  relative  rate  of 
various  part* — i><  intluenceif  hy  many  factors  ;  the 
efTects  of  teniperatun*,  light,  gravitation,  and  mois- 
ture are  well  luarke^l. 

Temjirraturr. — There  ia  a  certain  temperature 
at  which  growth  is  most  rapid,  also  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  at  which  it  ceases ;  theee  points 
are  different  for  different  planta. 

Light,— The  formation  of  ehloropbyll  and  there- 
fore of  starch  depends,  in  nearly  all  oases,  upon 
light,  bat  that  light  genenUy  leiaide  growth  nu^ 
lie  seen  by  the  long  stems  or  plants  grown  in  tin 
dark,  and  hy  the  bending  of  planta  grown  in  a 
window  towards  the  light.  In  a  few  case«,  as  in 
the  older  part-s  of  the  stems  of  ivy,  ;,'n)wing  i>art8 
turn  away  from  the  light.  The  rayn  towards  the 
hlue  pn<l  of  the  m>ectnim  are  the  mont  powetfol 
in  their  eflfect  upon  the  direction  of  growth. 

<!ntntation.—&teaa  generally  grow  upwards  and 
roots  downwards ;  that  this  in  an  effect  of  gravita- 
tion is  proved  by  the  following  experimenta.  Place 
a  seedling  in  a  nedaentol  poMion ;  tbegrowingtip 
of  the  stem  will  turn  npiratda  and  that  of  the  root 
downwards.  Rotate  a  plant  slowly  in  a  vertical 
j)lane,  so  as  to  cause  the  direction  of  gravitation 
to  alter  constantly  ;  the  direct  i^n  of  the  growth  of 
stem  and  root  is'  irregular.  IJotate  a  plant  very 
rapidly,  ho  as  to  intriMluc*-  the  ><)  called  centrifugal 
force ;  the  stem  will  grow  towards  the  centre,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  ojfjtotiU  to  that  of  the  acting 
force,  and  the  root  away  from  it,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  acting  foroe. 

Jfeerfwe.— Boots  alwase  grow  in  the  direction  of 
the  Meateet  meietniek  TUi  effect  is  a  stronger 
one  than  that  of  gravitation,  for  if  seeds  geminate 
in  a  sieve  filled  with  damp  sawdust  the  roots  at 
first  grow  dnwnwanlK  until  tliey  have  pMwn 
through  the  sawdust  out  into  the  dry  air  ;  tlien  the 
direction  of  growth  chaii;,'es,  ami  the  tijif*  hend 
round  and  grow  un  again  into  the  damp  ^iHwdust. 

'  Spontaneoua'  Movements  of  Growimj  riants. — 
There  are  other  movements  of  growing  parts  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  well  nndersuwd.  Thus, 
the  leavee  of  a  young  bud  are  kept  close  together, 
bent  over  tiie  tip  of  the  stem,  bv  the  men  rapid 


growth  of  their  nnder  than  of  thdr  npper  rnifai 

When  the  bad  is  older  the  npoer  snrmees  of  the 

leaves  l)egin  to  grow  more  qmclcly  than  the  under 
surfaces  and  the  leaves  unfold.  Such  movementa 
are  spoken  of  as  nutations  The  ti})s  of  climbing 
stems  descrilKj  a  '  circumnutatioii '  due  to  successive 
alterations  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  sides  of  the 
stem.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  movements  that  such 
planta  are  able  to  climb  by  feirining  round  a  sup- 
port, Tendrils  have  similar  movements,  bat  tbcie 
are  farther  coniplicationa  (see  VMnTABU  PBim- 
otAorli.  All  theaemoTementBandnietoiiiMqml 
growtli  of  the  parte  ol  the  plaath 
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7%4  MavtmtHU  of  Mature  Plamtt  wMsh  w«  have 

now  to  cIcHcnfie  are  due  to  alteratiuns  in  the 
turgiditv  uf  tlie  cells.  The  exciting  stiiuulus 
Hotiie  of  theee  inovemeDts  U)  known  :  it  u\.\,y  be 
contttct,  light,  teinperatnre ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
obecure,  iks  we  have  fonu  I  t  <  l>-  tiie  caM  with 
some  of  the  movements  of  gruwiii^  plantH. 

Contact. — The  leaves  of  tlie  Sensitive  Plant  (q.v.) 
droop  when  touched  or  shaken  ;  the  t^taniens  of  the 
BeriMfidaMe,  when  touched,  U^ud  down  and  come 
In  oonteofe  with  the  etumuu  The  tentaelefi  of 
Draaein  bend  over,  and  the  l««fl«le  of  Venae'  Fly- 
trap cloee,  when  nti  inject  Iipon  theB(Bee 
Insectivorous  Plants). 

Light  and  Temperature, — Many  leave**— e.g. 
thoee  of  Mimosa  and  Oxalis — move  up  and  down 
with  variations  of  tight  and  temperature.  The 
sleeping  and  waking  of  plants— Le.  the  folding  of 
many  leaves  and  flowers  at  dusk  and  their  (>|K>nin^ 
in  the  morning— are  familiar  examples  of  the  effect 
of  variations  in  external  conditions. 

j^ponlMMOiif  MommtiiU.  Ifointv  PJondi— The 
leevee  of  few  plnnte— the  Seefyianim 
gurana — rotate  in  the  dark,  vrnile  the  leaves  of 
Mimosa,  Oxalis,  and  Trifolium  move  up  and  down. 
Thr-,*  riiovt'inent-s  are  not  t+een  in  daylight,  prob- 
ulily  iHjt'aiise  thev  are  (>l«eiue<i  by  the  movements 
due  to  li),'ht.  'I'he  niovenientt*  of  tlie  leatlet^  of 
Detmodium  gifram  are  dealt  with  at  T£i.i£CiiL^i'H 
Plant.  The  plasmodia  of  Myxomycetcs  creep, 
Beoterin  and  Diatoms  move  in  a  way  not  yet 
nodeiBtOod,  Volvox  swimH  by  means  of  oilia,  the 
aooepone  of  Aignnnd  the  anthcroids  of  Mosses 
and  Fenw  ewin  after  they  have  been  set  fr^ 

Medioihal  Plants.— The  study  of  plants  with 

genuine  or  fencied  enrattve  properties  is  as  old  as 
nman  thought  an<l  sickness.  Even  animals  seek 
such  medicines,  aud  il  mu^t  bo  remembered  that 
our  early  ancestors  wore  much  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  fruits  and  Bee«l»,  roots  and  buUw 
thati  are  their  more  carnivon>us  deM'i-ndanl»i.  Hut, 
while  it  may  be  ountended  tiiat  ancient  loedicai 
tiealanent  waa  in  great  part  a  natural  return  to 
more  primitive  vegetarian  diet,  it  is  obvioos  that 
men  would  be  quick  to  profit  by  a  wide  and  often 
eoefcly  eapanenee  of  plante  with  epedai  pwpectie^ 
poisonoas  and  emetie,  tonie  and  naraotie,  ezeitaat 
and  5$tii!onne.  White  botanical  science  is  partly 
rooted  Lu  lite  f^arden,  no  small  part  of  it  has  ^frown 
out  of  a  primitive  materia  mtAlica.  Tims,  in  tlia 
writinjjH  of  Hi|>i«)cmle8  (460-377  B.C.)  and  those  to 
wiiieh  hin  name  is  extended  238  uiediciiial  plants 
are  recorded ;  the  list  swells  in  the  works  of 
Aristotle  (387-322  ii.c)  and  Th«)phrastus  (371- 
286  B.c:K  while  the  '  Materia  Medica'  of  Diosco- 
rfdee  (bmv  in  the  1st  century  A.V.)  includes  the 
naniea  and  pairtiiU  deioipttonB  of  abont  eix 
hnndnd.  ffit  work  nmained  anUiorltatlve  for 
fifteen  centuries,  and  was  continued  on  the  one  hand 
through  the  herbalists  like  (lerard  and  Culpepi>er 
into  the  botanical  side  of  the  modem  pnarma- 
copcnia,  on  the  other  hand  throngh  sucli  early 
botani^<ts  as  ( '.i-saljiiniuf*  into  tlic  independent — 
doubtlatis  too  independent — science  of  botany. 

In  connection  with  medicinal  plants  there  are 
many  interesting  cluqiters  of  history  with  which 
the  student  should  make  himself  ac({uaint<Ml— the 
weird  storiw  of  the  oid  tiaffic  in  vtt(etable  paiMUw ; 
the  mainciam*  on  of  nateotif*  and  excitants ;  the 
mvstical  doctrine  of  Signatures  (q.v.),  acconling  to 
wnich  plants  bore  signs  indicative  of  their  virtues  ; 
the  gradual  decay  of  her)>  ;,'at)i('riag  and  the  loss  of 
mucn  of  the  ancient  traditional  lore  ;  the  perwistent 
recoril  of  tiie  old  nsf^  of  jilants  in  liotli  teclinical 
and  (Mjpular  iiaimiM,  iiiich  as  Fulmonaria,  Sanicula, 
TuH.Hilago,  and  wound-wort,  acurvy-grass,  gout- 
weed  i  Uie  additions  to  the  iirtiish  flora  by  euch 
importationa  as  beUadoona;  the  elimination  from 


the  modem  pbannaooporia  of  many  \  egetable  drugs 
whose  value  was  only  fanciful ;  the  relegation  of 
others  to  the  list  of  spices ;  the  modem  discovery 
or  rediscoverA'  of  t)ie  potencies  of  fralabar  bcaa« 

cinchona,  coca,  and  many  more. 

See  lioTANY,  Materia  Mcdica,  Phabmaoopoua; 
Wood«Ue,  MtdKcal  Botany  (4  yoU.  1793);  H*yn«, 
Btichr(ihxin<i  dtr  in  ArtcntHundt  oel/rdueh/ichen 
Offrarhft  ( 1805  4<>) ;  Nee«  von  Kwrheck,  Weihe.  Walter, 
SBil  l-'uiikf,  S<intmhin'j  dtr  vjfidiidUr  J'jfanzen  (1821-33); 
Bentluy  sad  Trimea,  Medtcinai  FlanU  14  vols.  I^ond. 
1877);  LuerawB,  Mnfirrftifwift  PftflrewfatHaiftfl  Mtetfc 
(Leipt  1877). 

D18EA8B8  OF  Plants  {Phytofiatfiol'joi/).  Scien 
titic  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  plants  hiw^  not 
till  re<;ent]y  W^en  so  widely  and  fyntenialically 
followLMl  up  Hi*  tlie  economic  ini[Mirtance  of  the 
subject  deserves.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  tlie 
causes  and  of  the  conditions  of  disease  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  comparatively  limited  anri 
imperfect.  Enough  is,  liowever,  known  to  estcib 
lish  the  general  eondusion  that>  thongh  there  ia  in 
many  eaeee  a  deee  analogy  Iwtween  ue  diaeaaea  <rf 
plants  and  animals,  the  causes  of  disease  are  very 
different  in  their  nature  in  the  main.  \Vhile 
bacteria  and  the  allied  Schizomyoetes  are  recog- 
nmal  tv*  the  active  agents  in  the  development  of 
disease  in  aniinaln,  parasitic  fnii<,'i  are  now  le-^aid^ni 
as  the  chief  cause  of  diwa^e  in  iilants.  Wei  mt  in 
the  potato,  rot  in  the  Imllis  of  tlie  hyacinth  and  the 
onion,  gummosis  in  the  tomato,  yellows  in  the 
peacli,  and  pink  decay  in  wheat  ntfqrbedted  as  the 
prindpal  diseases  ci  plante  at  pwwnt  aacertained 
to  be  caased  by  bacteria. 

Parasitic  fnnj^  are  extremely  nnmerons,  and  are 
as  varied  in  their  action  and  peculiar  in  the  [larts 
they  affect  us  they  ar  '  inn  icrons.  Some  attack 
the  roots,  otlifrs  the  hU:i,i  iliuI  branches,  while  the 
flowers  and  even  the  several  organs*  of  reproduction 
and  the  fniit  are  each  liable  to  be  attackwi  by 
Konie  ]iarticular  parasite  which  iixiiices  disease. 
They  are  almost  always  local  in  their  action,  and 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  case  in  which  the  whole 
organism  of  a  plant  is  affected  in  the  sense  that 
man  and  other  aninuds  are  said  to  be  constitution- 
ally diaeaMd.  Inataneee  there  are  ia  vaiietiea  of 
calUvated  ptanta  of  aomething  extremely  like  coo- 
stitutional  itronenetM  to  disease.  Certain  varieties 
of  pea^  4ina  of  wheat  are  extremely  liable  to  mil- 
dew, and  to  become  abortive  or  die  of  the  affection. 
But  such  extreme  cw<vi>  &iv  ix>garded  as  evidence 
rather  of  local  or  teninorar)*  conditions  Iwing 
favourable  to  an  overwhelming  distribution  of  the 
itarasite  and  the  consequent  multinlication  of  the 
lesions  than  of  the  permeation  ot  dir«ease  which 
takes  place  ui  the  organism  of  animals  on  the 
introdoictjoa  of  a  microbe  into  the  blood. 

Nor  ia  heredity  ao  generally  recogniaed  aa  a 
factor  in  prediapoainj^  plants  to  diseaae  aa  it  ia 
ai<certained  to  be  in  animals.  The  tendener  already 
nlliid(>d  to  in  some  varieties  of  pejus  atid  wfieat,  and 
a  similar  tendency  toeauker  in  sonie  \arictie<i  of  the 
apple,  and  the  greater  liability  01  certjiin  varieties  .,f 
the  potato  to  succumb  to  disease  than  othei>>,  would 
indeetl  appear  to  Ite  attributable  to  liereditarj-  pre 
diHI>osition  in  the  individual  kinds,  liut  it  is 
generally  concede<l  that  such  peculiarities  are  indi- 
cationa  only  of  conatitntional  weakness  in  the 
variety,  not  of  any  hereditary  pronenees  to  disease. 

In  the  suddenness  of  ontbreak  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  spread  when  they  first  appear  in 
a  country  or  localitv ,  there  is  a  stronj,'  resemblance 
ill  'onie  plant  disejtses  to  certain  epidemics  in 
animals.  .\nd  this  resemblance  is  carried  further 
in  tracing  the  subsequent  history  of  notable  plant 
diseases.  They  appear,  like  epidemics  in  aninials, 
to  exhanat  their  extreme  virolenee  after  a  time. 
The  eaaea  of  attack  may  eonttmie  munerona  and 
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freqnent,  but  the  tvi>e  is  leas  severe,  the  dUeam 
wearo  iUtelf  uiit.  'flie  iKitHtu  disease  of  1845  han 
contininul  unnuHllv  in  greater  or  Ics?*  Hcverity 
8iiict>  tliiit  time;  "but  fntiii  tliat  year,  ami  tlie 
two  or  three  years  imiiieiliaieiy  succeediDg,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  so  fonuidable.  Other  instanees 
nigllt  be  luentioued  in  illiislration  of  this  resem- 
Uaaee  of  remarkable  plant  diseases  to  epidemics 
among  animals— the  vine  disease  {O'idium),  the 
holly iiack  dismse  {Puceittia  nudmetantm),  the 
celery  .Iisea.sc  (P.  Apii),  all  of  whbh  made 
their' appeAm«c*5  suddenly  with  such  virulence  and 
widespread  rapidity  oh  U>  threaten  extinction  of 
the  species  attacked,  but  are  now  sourceH  uf  neither 
trouble  nor  alarm. 

The  direct  action  of  parasitic  fungi  in  cauwuig 
disease  in  plants  is  through  the  rayceliutn  or  spawn 
injuring  the  host  planta  either  by  depriving  them 
of  noanshment,  by  impairing  their  power  of  aaoinii- 
latioo,  or  by  abaormally  accelerating  or  retarding 
growta.  The  extent  of  injury  infliflled  is  exttemely 
variable,  in  some  cases  exterminating  in  degree, 
and  in  others,  though  wi(!(>«preRd  and  general, 
having  little  ill  efTect  -  i  i^i  tin  l:  'ilth  of  tlie 
subjects.  Adverse  ext^rual  rut  uuihUinceK— such 
as  nnsuitiible  tt'tnin'ratnre,  pxccsm  of  dryness  or 
moisture  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  ih>licieucy  of 
lij^ht,  the  presence  of  deleteriouH  eleinents  in  the 
soil  or  of  noxious  gases  in  the  atmosphere — by 
debilitating  the  plants  render  them  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  tongi,  and  aggravate  tbeir  severity. 

The  eifeots  of  disesse  in  plaatB  are  extremely 
varioos.  One  of  the  mosifc  comnum  uanifesfeatiaos 
of  the  prSMnee  of  parasftie  fnngi  in  the  tiasnes  is 
hvp'rtrnphij  in  the  parts  afTecteil.  This  may  be 
either  liK-al  or  ;,'eaeriil ;  the  roots,  tlie  stems,  the 
leave^^  are  ail  liable  to  this  peculiar  disorder. 
Many  of  the  conifwrs^  are  purtirularly  subject  to 
hypertronhie.s  in  dise^ise.  The  s<i  calle<l  Cedar 
mgU$  or  the  United  Htates,  which  occur  in  ^^n>eA 
unildance  on  the  branches  of  Juniperut  mrgimana, 
are  caused  by  the  spawn  of  GymHoaporan^'nin 
macropus.  ITiey  are  reniform  tumours,  and, 
ham  been  poiatea  oat  by  Professor  Farlow,  originate 
bjr  the  mjraeliam  entering  a  leaf  and  growing  down- 
wards into  the  b^irk  of  the  t«maller  branches.  Its 
presence  acts  as  a  source  uf  irritation  to  the  cells. 
The  stem  ami  braiiche-s  uf  Juntjirri'-n  communia  are 
subject  to  hy  ^>ertr(>i)hies  caused  by  tb«»  spawn  of 
G.  eiavidriii  funnr.  Tliis  is  fre<)uejitly  to  be 
ohcierved  in  Hritain,  and  the  enlar^tsnienK*  are 
of  a  very  persistent  character,  and  in  etfect  im- 
pede the  supply  of  sap  to  the  branches  beyond 
them.  Similar  tumours  oecur  ou  the  brandiSB  of 
tlie  silver  fir,  whieh  an  eanaed  by  the  spawn  of 
Pieridermiim  doHmnn.  Bat  the  moat  remarkable 
example  of  hypertrophy  in  connection  with  the 
diseases  of  anv  of  the  conifers  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  larch  disease,  which  is  caused  by  the  spawn 
of  Peziza  ctiiycina.  Tlie  jirwience  of  the  »|»awn 
tlireads  in  the  cortex,  canibiuni,  and  wondy  tissues 
cauiM^  their  death  ;  but  hyjvertropljy  of  the  tissues  ol 
the  surroundiii''  parts  is  set  up.  The  death  and 
fissuring  of  tiio  oark  of  the  aflected  parts  fuUovrs  in 
due  course,  Md  the  branch  attacked  eventually 
dies.  «)d  sooner  or  later  lUso  the  tree  snecumhs 
to  the  disease.  There  are  many  other  examples  of 
this  form  of  plant  diseaw,  nor  are  they  neculiar  to 
ligneous  plants,  but  occur  in  humble  herbaceous 
suojectiH,  such  as  the  violet,  garden  and  other 
species  of  anemone,  ranuncnlns,  and  even  in 
-r;i-->  -  hut  ^)pace  will  not  ]»erniit  ol  more 
extenduti  notice  of  particular  chim». 

*  Finger  and  toe,  '  Anbury,'  and  •  Club-root '  are 
the  common  names  given  to  a  disease  which  attacks 
tiie  turnip,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  other  members 
of  the  important  natnnd  order  of  Cmcifene.  It 
Kirnmfrr  toe  form  of  Inmoms  en  the  raots  gener- 


ally,  but  they  also  api>ear  on  the  bulb  of  the 
turnip.  Tliey  increase  m  number  and  in  size  as 
the  plants  grow,  but  eventually  the  plants  cea»e 
to  develop  iind  die;  the  tumours  becoming  fcetid 
ma»iK;s,  and  leaving  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
(PUimtodiophora  brattictt)  in  the  soil. 

Uiteases  of  plants  of  traumatic  origin  are  those 
which  resnlt  as  a  consequence  of  wounds  which 
may  Imve  been  received  by  a  tree  or  sbrob.  Nature 
may  have  succeeded  in  covering  over  the  wound, 
ana  superficially  all  may  appear  well :  but  it  often 
occurs  that  some  fungus,  perhaps  harmless  to  the 
Bubiect  while  its  bark  i^  intact,  finds  a  lodgment 
in  tlie  wound,  and  set«  up  i>at^itic  disease. 

Canker,  though  most  faniiliar  to  us  u|»on  the 
apple-tree,  is  not  uncommon  upon  such  trees  as  the 
oak.  ash,  elm,  beech,  \c-  It  is  caused  by  the  same 
funj^us  {Neetria  distutima)  in  every  case.  Uum- 
mosts,  wUeii  b  similar  to  canker,  is  caused  by 
GUo^era  jfummi/rrti,  which  occurs  in  several 
forms.  Tlua  destruclive  disease,  it  has  been  sug- 
gestedt  was  eaused  by  bacteria,  but  B^ninck  has 
conclusively  settled  the  point  by  inoculative  ex- 
perinieiits.  It  is  ipiit*-  innocuous  when  inoculated 
into  other  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  i>ear,  oak,  and 
maple. 

Some  parasitic  fungi  cause  disease  and  deiilh  by 
f/i-stening  on  the  woody  tissues  of  trees  and  shrubs 
when  theate  are  exposed  by  reason  of  wounds  and 
bruises  of  the  bark.  The  spawn  penetrates  gradu- 
ally to  the  core  of  even  the  lanjest  trees,  and  etl'ects 
their  decay  and  death.  Unlike  the  microscopic 
speeiee  which  induce  disease  by  penetrating  we 
berhaeeous  parts  of  plants,  these  wound  parasites 
are  mostly  large  conspicuous  fungi.  Examples  are 
to  be  found  on  the  ash  and  the  elm  in  Polyponia 
tquanumi.'i,  and  in  two  species  of  Agaricus,  A. 
ulnuiriut  and  A.  udifimm,  the  lattei  attacking 
wounded  ash  and  Iswh  trees,  and  the  foMm-r 
woundcil  elm-trees,  while  A.  mtrmttu  attaclis 
injured  laburnums. 

Kot  or  gangrene  in  the  stems  of  fir-trees  is  caused 
by  A.  melunu,  the  mycelium  of  which  finds  | 
its  way  into  ,  the  woody  tissnes  by  the  roots  and 
gradually  aaeends  the  trunk,  indnang  deoi^  either 
in  the  form  of  moist  or  dry  rot 

Atrophy  occura  in  the  pine,  in  wheat,  and  in 
other  plants  in  consequence  of  attacks  of  various 
minute  pantsitic  fungi,  l^m/'i  fiiniton^iiiiiii  attacks 
tlie  pine  tribe,  and  by  arrestint.;  the  llow  of  sap  at 
tlie  jK)ints  attacked  stAr\ cs  the  liranciies  U-yond, 
causing  sterility  and  eventually  death.  In  like 
manner  Puceittia  gmmimt  attacks  the  straw  of 
wheat,  and  rendeia  the  ear  abortive.  Knt  sterility 
is  also  caused  by  parasitic  fnngi  attacking  the 
organs  of  reprodnetion  directly.  Certain  species 
attack  the  male  oigaai  onlv«  aa  UtMago  vudaeeot 
some,  such  as  TkBeaphora  Mfaltna,  affeet  only  the 
female  organs,  while  Ustifago  rxtrbo  edheta  the 
destrnctt<ui  of  all  the  floral  organs. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  economy  of  many  of 
the  ittinute  parasitic  fungi  is  that  in  one  ittage  of 
their  existence  they  are  ca]>alde  of  living  only  on 
one  kind  of  host  plant,  and  at  another  stage  on  a 
species  ciuite  distinct ;  so  distinct  indeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  l^icdnia  above  named,  that  in  one  form 
it  attacks  the  barheny  and  in  another  stage  wheat. 
It  lias  long  been  a  matter  of  eommen  observation 
among  iarmevs  in  Britain,  on  the  eontlnent  ef 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  common  l>arberr>'  has  l>een  intnxluced,  tliat 
the  proximity  of  that  slirub  to  wheat-fields  had 
some  mysteriou.'*  connection  with  mildew  in  wheat. 
In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  a  law  w  as  iiassed  in 
1760  enjoining  the  extirpiition  of  the  shnin,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Ih  lief  that  it  causwl  or  at  least  in- 
tensified the  wheat  disease.  The  problem  wss 
solved  by  the  late  Ptofessor  De  Buy  u  1804,  who^ 
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by  placiii}{  the  jirmnvcplial  uporeH  of  the  Fupoinia 
(wheat-iiiililew  )  <>n  tfie  harherry  nnxluceil  ACridinm 
barberidu,  the  rniMew  which  Irequently  attacks 
that  ahrab.  Hinoe  that  time  De  Ban*,  Harti;;, 
Plowright,  and  othera  have  demonatratetl  that  sixty 
or  more  q^iee  of  these  minnte  paraHitee  have  tlii» 
beteradamal  haUl,  and  fnitlur  inrwtlBatun  will 
doabtlen  reveal  many  more. 

Cures  for  plant  mneaftc*  are  as  yet  empirical 
rather  than  .scientific.  In  many  raaee  the  subject 
affected  is  fatally  Ninitten  ttefore  evidence  of  difleaae 
ia  \'isible.  MiMew,  which  i**  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon phenoiiu'iia  of  plant  iii.Heaf«>.  tUa  fructifica- 
tion, the  final  stage,  of  the  j>ara«it«.  The  ni}'- 
c)>liuni,  whence  the  mildew  H|inng(t,  Lb  working  it« 
deadly  fnoctton  on  the  plant  in  parts  which  exter- 
nal mnodial  implications  cannot  etrectively  reach. 
in  mainr  esMs  oi  plant  diwe  the  affeoted  subject 
dies  without  any  apparent  eaoM;  investigation 
after  death  may  dincover  it,  but  too  often  also  it 
reveals  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  does  not  enable 
us  to  pre»cril>e  a  cure.  Internal  remedies  and  the 
meann  of  exhibiting  them  are  yet  un(liscovere«l. 
Soot,  Mulpliur,  soap  are  safe  ext«"nml  rl'lll»'dic*^  for 
mildew — that  ia,  they  destroy  the  jHwt  without 
injuring  the  foliage  on  which  it  prevs— hut  do  not 
idways  eradicate  the  disease.  London  Purple  and 
Aim  Green,  both  having  copper  for  their  base,  are 
very  effectual  external  remeduei  bat  feqnire  to  be 
need  with  great  eavtlon,  m  they  at*  dangenma  to 
plant- life.  There  are  many  other  preparations  and 
compounds  obtainable  which  are  more  or  tern 
efTectnal  in  destroying  parasitic  fungi,  but  the 
only  safeguard  against  attack  apiwarst  to  Ix*  the 
maintenance  of  the  plant  in  jx^rfis  i  licaltli.  Hy 
intelligent  culture — tliat  is,  by  ^u^rounliirlg  the 
plant  with  th<me  conditions  of  soil  and  Atm<>«pliere 
eeeential  to  its  healthy  existence— diaeaae  may  be 

Erevented,  except  it  is  epideniieor«ll>iMrradingb  aa 
I  the  caae  of  the  potato  dieeaaa 

atttclM  fai  thli  wwk  on  plant- 
ai  AraOBT.  Eaoor.  BunuviA,  Bust,  and 
•f  the  plant!  eMIntri  u.g.  Potato 


M  «ha  ApUdaa  awl  VkfOimn.  Sw> 


also  Pananno  Plavibv  « 
cuArmHeilnidded.  IMSJi  ftank, Di§ KmrnkkiHem  dtr 

P>raMeN(U80);  Hartif, £dM«dt 4sr AaiHHirranJlAnlra 
( I88S) ;  Oorte,  P*yto<«mi«  Atf*«to(Mw(1877) ;  J.  Pscet. 
JOemental  PatitOm  (1880);  RvleiKiT  H.  HmhaU 


Ward,  r*«  Diteatet  of  t^anU  (1889);  and  Professor 
Plowright  la  the  Oardenent  Ckronide  for  1881. 

Plakt-LOBI.  Apart  alt««etber  from  the  more 
or  leH  vagne  and  valneleaa  aymboHera,  dlreet  or 
indireet,  nndemtood  as  the  LAngnage  of  Flowers 
(q.v.),  there  is  an  abundant  store  of  traditionary 
lore  aRHodated  with  all  kindH  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowep*.  The  study  of  this  throws  much  light  on 
manv  jiuzzlin;,'  niirvivalr*  in  i>i)|>\ilftr  folklon*,  and 
Mannhanit  (IH.31-M<t)  and  Mr  J.  (;.  Frazer  have 
shown  its  importance  for  part  «»f  the  prol>lem  of 
primitive  religion.  It  is  not  infreaaent  am<mg 
Australians  and  Red  Indians  to  find  the  Totem 
(q.v.)  taking  the  form  of  a  plant  or  tree,  and  for 
these  the  individual  shows  his  reverenoe  W  refus- 
ing to  gather  or  destroy  them.  We  find  the  wor- 
ship of  trees  widely  prevalent  Among  savages  every- 
where, and  "  (•  Imvo  ample  evidence  that  if  was  an 
important  element  in  the  reli^rion  of  all  the  families 
of  the  Aryan  stock,  (iriiiiin  iliiiik*  the  oldest  .nanc- 
tuaricM  of  the  (Jernians  were  natural  wo<m1s,  and 
hint-'  at  a  hi.'»torical  connection  l»etwe»«n  the  ancient 
sacred  inviolate  w<>o<l  and  the  later  royal  forest — a 
Indicrona  descent  from  the  god  to  the  game-^»pe- 
server.  The  oak-worship  of  the  ancient  Drotds, 
the  sacred  ti^-tree  of  Homulos  in  the  centre  of 
Koroe»  the  i'lciw  reftoioM  of  India,  and  the  anend 
grovea  of  Ifae  Semitie  and  pie4aniitle  neee  etill 


faraiod  a  larse  part  of  the  old 
MwdtaaBMited  ngr  the  new  p**!***- 
it  BOM  the  laie      tiM  aaand 


surviving  at  Carthage  a  century  after  .\ugustios 
are  reaily  examide*  of  tree-worship  friHii  sutliciently 
«-ide  centres  oi  civilisation.  The  primitive  mind 
of  the  savage  readily  ooneeives  of  a  tree  as  ani- 
mated by  a  conseioaB  aonl-cocnate  with  his  own, 
and  he  may  regard  llw  trae  either  as  its  pennanent 
otttward  oiganim  or  meraly  its  eiuuMteristic 
dwelHng-nlaoe.  Henee  trees  have  tiieir  place 
in  the  doctrine  of  fetichism,  of  idolatry,  and 
the  upwani  develo|>inent  of  religion.  Buddhists 
do  not  include  tn-cs  huiohj.'  -lutifiit  lieings  |M»!S(«es*- 
ing  niinti,  hut  reoo^'nine  ilie  exisiencv  of  the  ^'enius 
of  till-  tree,  and  Ihiddha  himhclf  wfj,'*  mkIi  its  often 
an  forty  tliree  times  during  his  traiismi^atioos. 
The  reverence  i>aid  to  the  famous  Bo-tree  (q.v.) 
shows  how  fniidaineBtal  a  fact  is  tree- won  iiii). 
whieh  nadoablediy  foraiod  a  larse  part  of  the  oU 
indiomMma  nli|, 
soplueal  faitii.  Bat 

tree  and  grove  to  ha  fomd  witUn  (ihe  ^ 
Semitic  and  Ar>-an  inflnenees,  and  tfM  obstmate 

revival,  even  iiiulcr  tlie  shallow  of  purer  rites,  of 
the  Canaanitish  Ashera  worshiji  proves  how  lieeplv 
they  were  rooted  in  the  old  religion  of  the  land. 
From  all  sides  we  finti  evidence  at  onoe  of  the  ^^ivat 
aiitiqnity  and  uniformity  of  the  worship  of  trees, 
whether  for  the  services  thw  render  to  man,  for 
their  venerable  antiquity,  thmr  form,  for  particalar 
qualities  ascribed  to  them  as  containing  the  seeds 
of  fire,  for  their  sitoadon,  aa  on  sombre  and  hnoly 
mountain-tope,  or  for  their  association  with  eertain 
phenomena,  as  plagnee  and  pestilences,  or  eertain 
eventa  in  the  history  of  the  homest'ead.  In  the 
growth,  life,  decay,  and  death  of  the  plant  the 
primitive  man  easily  hoi^h  an  analogue  to  his  own 
life  hi.storv,  and  herein  wc  may  find  the  philo- 
s<iphy  of  tlic  wiilc>»iireail  ^l^'tic  rites  a-HHOciatea  with 
marriage  and  with  the  hirth  of  children.  The 
custom  of  scattering  flowers  and  the  fruita  of  the 
field  over  the  footsteps  of  a  newly-married  pair 
conveys  an  obfviow  lefemwe  to  tlie  belief  in  the 
reproduetivn  pmran  of  vegetatiMiniid  to  thn  funda- 
mental poetniBte  of  all  sympathelie  magie  lliat  any 
effect  may  be  produceil  W  imitating  it.  Primiti*'e 
ideas  of  the  fertilising  and  frnit  T>earinn  |>ower8 
of  nature  le<l  easily,  acctmiinj,'  to  >f;uinlianli,  to 
the  lielief  that  each  tree  or  plant  j>o-vst-vs»-x  siiintual 
as  well  as  physical  life,  l>eing  tenHiit-eil  either 
by  seini-ilivine  spirits  or  by  the  glujsts  of  the 
dead;  and  a  natural  generafbation  of  this  notion 
maile  plants  and  trees  eollectiveiy  the  abode  of 
particular  inhabitants — an  example  of  animism 
oevelopi^iato poly tiMiam.  A iorest god  1 
dedneed  nom  a  mere  trae-eonl,  both  nliltn  i  _ 
aa  powerful  to  produce  rain  or  sunshine,  tfrcaiiae 
fmita  to  spring  and  cattle  to  easily  bring  forth 
their  young.  A  still  liijrher  generalisation  gavo 
a  l)elief  in  a  genius  of  plant  life  or  forest-life,  or, 
higher  still,  a  genius  of  growth  or  fertility  in 
general.  This  univereal  genius  of  growth  was 
syniljoliaed  by  a  bush  or  tree,  brought  in  triumph 
from  the  forest,  gaily  decked,  and  solemnly  planted 
near  the  homestead  or  in  the  viUage.  We  have 
thus  seen  both  the  spirit  incorporate  In  the  tree, 
suflering  and  dying  with  it,  and  the  tree  eonridered 
as  the  mere  dwelUng-plaoe  of  the  god ;  but  still 
further  in  many  cases  we  find  tne  tree-spirit 
regarded  as  detached  from  the  tree,  and,  through 
a  confusion  of  his  vegetable  and  anthropomorjdiic 
representations,  cliithe«i  in  human  fonii  as  a  man 
or  a  girl  decked  with  flowers — the  May  Kin;,',  (^iieen 
of  the  May,  the  Old  Woman  or  Corn motlu-r  of  » ier- 
man  harvest- fields,  the  Jack  in  the  Ureen  of  young 
London  sweeps,  and  the  like.  The  existence  m 
those  (3om-Bpirits  which  especially  haunted  and 

Erotected  the  waving  com  we  see  mmly  recognised 
I  ohaiaeteriBtie  eetenioBiee  of  an  £n«ish  harvest- 
ind  in  Ite  Om—  ooilaai  «t  leav  ing  the 
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last  slieaf  of  rye  io  the  field  as  a  trflmto  to  the 
R^^QWuU.  The  French  and  Gernum  eiwUMk  of 
the  Harvest  May,  in  which  a  branch  or  tree  deek«d 
with  ear»  of  com  is  carried  home  in  the  last  wagon 
from  liarvest-field  and  hune  on  the  roof  of  th« 
famihoofle  till  next  year,  is  (Tosely  cognate  with 
the  eirtsione  of  ancient  Greece,  unci  .su^;frw»ti»  a  par- 
allel with  some  of  our  own  old  harvt-wt  custoiim. 

Sj'Tiipnthetiff  affinities  betwp^n  plant  iiiul  iinimal 
life  .strongly  impress  the  ^irimitivo  iina;^inati')ii  ;  we 
find  them  playing  an  important  part  in  many 
coemogooim,  m  tn  the  Iranian  account  of  bow  the 
first  human  p*dr  grew  np  ad  a  atagle  tree,  the 
fingers  oi  twi^s  of  etflik  one  folded  over  tiie  other's 
mn,  till  the  tuna  came  when  tbev  «««  aepnimted, 
and  iafnaed  hy  Ahnnunaida  with  dbtinet  hnman 
aonls.  Otiier  mythical  coHmogonic  trees  that  need 
onlv  he  iianio<i  ar^  the  heavenly  fig-tree  of  the 
Ve<la»,  aiitl  the  ash  tree  \'>rg<lra.xil  of  Norse  mytho- 
lotjv.  In  snino  places  trf»i>s  arf>  infonriofl  when 
tju  ir  owner  ili  's,  iiid  a:i  aiM>higy  formally  mmli-  to 
them  by  tlie  woo«lcutter  before  he  feil»  them  ;  and 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  castom  of  planting 
a  tree  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  the  notion  of  a 
sympathetic  relation  snfaitotiag  throughout  life 
Mtwixt  the  two.  The  trees  plant4»l  py  Queen 
Vletoria  on  her  vidt  to  an  English  town,  and  the 
Trees  of  Li1>erty  planted  to  mark  a  newpolitieal 
regime,  convey  anconsciously  a  survival  of  toe  same 
BYinpath  til  vnibolism.  Tlie  Ix-liof  that  a  chiliFN 
rickets  can  \hi  cured  by  passinj;  liiiii  through  a 
cleft  ash-tree  still  lingers  olisiinati-ly  in  corhL-rx 
of  England,  and  storiet*  of  trees  Ki^'»K  forth 
human  ^nrnns  and  exuiUng  Imniun  blood  are 
common  in  folk-tales  everywhere.  Even  so  late 
as  1890,  in  OxfordeUre,  a  gsv^y  woman  toM  how 
Fair  Rosamond  was  changed  into  a  'Uolj^  Briar,' 
which  bleeds  if  one  pluen  a  twig.  FuuKes,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  tntelary  or  guardian 
trees,  and  Hyt^n-Cavallins,  for  example,  t«IlK  us 
that  the  three  families  of  Linnieun  (or  Linne), 
Lindelius,  and  Tiliander  were  all  called  aft-er  the 
same  tree,  an  ancient  linden  or  lime  which  grew 
at  .lonsb<Kla  Undfirgonl.  When  the  Lindelins 
family  (lie<l  out  one  of  the  old  lime's  chief  buugliB 
withered ;  after  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Linnme  the  leeond  main  bough  fittingly 
oore  leaves  no  more ;  and  when  the  last  of  the 
Tilieilder  family  expitctl  the  tree's  active  life  came 
to  an  end,  thoogii  the  deed  trunk  stiU  exietB  and 
ie  highly  honoored. 

We  si-c  then  how  natural  is  the  notion  of  sym- 
bolising; the  genins  of  vegetAtinn  under  the  form 
of  a  tree,  and  thu»,  as  b  is  'u  en  shown,  we 
find  some  hint  at  the  real  philosophy  under- 
lying; the  joyous  oM  world  May  ilay  usaijes,  the 
Maypole  decked  with  streaiiiere,  round  which 
young  men  and  maidens  danced  in  choms,  and 
not  less  the  high  ceremoniet^  attendinjj^  the  harvest- 
home.  Even  our  Christmas  Iroe,  which  originally 
made  its  way  into  Kngland  and  Fiaaoe  jnin- 
cipallv  throngh  tin  inflnenee  of  Prinoe  Albert 
and  tne  Duchess  Helen  of  Orleans,  is  really  notliing 
bat  a  survival  of  an  ancient  German  custom  of 
heathen  ori>;in,  and  we  nniy  safely  disregard  the 
ffjotish  theory  uf  its  being  ('hristian  becauM  the 
24th  of  December  chances  to  l>e  consecrated  to 
Adam  and  Eve.  One  legend  relates  how  Adam 
brou^'ht  from  Paradise  a  fruit  or  slip  from  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge,  from  which  sprang  the  tree  from 
which  the  Cross  was  made — an  example  of  a  pro- 
cem  of  iiqrth*making  after  the  fact  to  which  we 
owe  not  a  few  belien  and  enstoins  not  understood. 
Bat  many  ^antB  have  received  a  kind  of  leUdous 
fymseerailnn  from  the  name  of  some  saint  whoee 
festival   fell   on   the  day  on  which   they  were  1 

Sthered.    And  Cliristianity,  like  Buddhi$tm,  early  | 
»wed  a  marvellona  adaptaUiitar  in  the  wwr  I 
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in  which  it  u  I  n  trti  popnlar  rites  of  an  earlier 
religion,  and  Hubiiy  rebaptised  them  as  its  own. 
Many  remnants  of  primitiVe  enpentitiiona  snrvive 
in  the  local  English  names  of  plants  and  flowers, 
ehiefl^V  in  connTCfjon  with  the  fairies,  the  devil, 
the  \  ir^'in,  and  the  Cross,  and  we  have  a  K'reat 
wealth  of  association  from  one  cau.-se  or  other 
between  k aini  ^  and  flowers,  as  St  Agnes  with  the 
Christmas  rone,  St  .Jowph  of  Ariniathea  with  the 
<;iastonbury  thorn,  St  Patrick  with  the  shamrock, 
the  Virgin  with  the  white  lily,  just  as  Thor  had  his 
oak-tree,  Ventis  her  myrtle,  the  Indians  the  lotus, 
and  the  Druids  the  mistletoe.  Again,  histcNrioal  per- 
sonages and  families  are  frequently  assoidated  with 
narticnlar  flowers— it  is  enough  merely  to  name 
the  orange-lily,  the  tod  and  white  raws,  the  6eur* 
de  lis,  the  planta  penisfa,  and  the  violet.  Family 
and  clan  crests  frequently  take  this  fomi,  tu*  the 
tir,  holl}%  juniper ;  also  national  bfMl^e><,  as  the 
rose,  thistle,  shamrock.  More  curions  ami  inter- 
esting, although  obscure,  are  the  notions  of  nia>;ical 
properties  connected  as  persistently  with  some 

Slants  as  medicinal  properties  are  with  otheia. 
loet  nrominent  in  European  folklore  are  the  elder, 
the  tfiora,  and  the  rowan  or  mountiun-aab ;  hat 
strange  properties  are  still  nscrilied  to  the  rosemary, 
vervain,  St  John's  wort,  mandrake,  aspltodel,  ai^ 
to  fem-see<l ;  and  man^  flowers  lend  themselves 
through  M>me  obscnre  inherent  fitness  to  <ipepial 
methiKU  of  di^  Ii  ;U  Ion.  The  doctrine  of  Si;_^^ri:u  m  m 
( <|.  V. ),  of  sncli  iii.i  n:rtAnce  in  the  historj-  oi  iiiL<ii- 
cine,  opens  a  special  chapter  of  symnathetic 
magic,  involving  the  Wlief  that  plants  Ixire  by 
nature  marks  indicating  olainlv  for  what  dise)i.se» 
they  were  medicinally  useful.  Tlie  trees  of  Para- 
dise, of  Chaldft-an  and  other  cosmogonies,  the 
oracular  oaks  of  Dodona,  those  trees  of  healing 
spiritually  allegorised  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
ttee*  of  LIhortgr  of  the  French  Eevolntioi,  and  tha 
trees  round  which  nn  Indian  biMe  and  hvide- 
groom  walk  hand  in  hand,  point  as  nnmLst-akn'  ly 
to  a  real  sympathetic  affinity  between  the  hmum 
and  the  vegetable  world  as  did  the  Dryails,  i<  ;u,i.s, 
and  isatyi-B  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  niytlii>l<>-y, 
with  their  analogues  our  own  elves  and  iiui  le;-  jf 
the  woods,  tl»e  transformation  myths,  the  Orpheua 
whose  lyre  laid  its  charm  on  bea^its  and  trees  alike, 
or  the  Pen  at  the  report  of  whoae  death  all  aatore 
moumed  alood. 

See  W.  Msnnhardt,  Itof/ffenvuif  und  RtMionihutuL 
(Dsndg,  1866),  Du  EomdHmonen  (Bcrl.  1868).  litr 
Batim^Utu  der  Otmianen  und  ihrer  NaehbariuitntM 
(BerL  1875),  AntiJte  Wald-  uttd  FtldkntU  <Bprl.  1877), 
snd  the  posthunons  Aljtthologuckt  ForteAunffeti  ( Stranhb. 
18M);  A.  de  0^lb^•mat{^  />i  Mvthologit  dtt  J^ianta 
{2  vols.  Paris.  1X7K  82 1 ;  M.  von  StrMitc.  Die  JUumm 
in  Sai/t  und  GeicfiicMe  (Ik'rl.  1875);  H.  Pf&nnen- 
■chmid,  (}crmanitch(  Krntefeslr  im  hcutn.  u.  CkriM. 
Cittlim  (Hanover,  ;  Rev.  Hildcric  FriciKi,  Flowtn 

ami  Flourr  loir  {IHm);  V,  Jalin.  Dir  l)f\ttti-hui  OpftT' 
ilfhi  a\irh<  bei  Aiknl/aii  und  Vi(hziirht  (  Rrcslau,  1SS54); 
and  J.  G.  Frazt  r,  Tin  r,',V</,,i  Ii,,u<ih  (2  vols.  ]S<HJ  i.  The 
last  work  contains  a  liistinct  contribution  of  the  t;n;«t«iit 
value  to  a  Mciinttfic  knowkil^;!-  of  tla-  wonihip  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  it  seetiiK  prolnhle  tliat  a  sorviceaole  enough 
tlifory  him  been  carrieti  too  far,  and  at  any  rate  many 
of  its  oonclugiond  remnin  t<i  be  tested  bj-  tht>  fresh  gener- 
alisations of  a  lat<>r  day.  Its  startiiig-point  is  the  mysteri- 
ous story  of  tbc  Arician  lakt',  w»U  kliown  thronjfh 
Tumpr's  picturu  and  tiiu  allusion  in  Maoaulay's  Luiii  uf 
Ihr  linttlr  i4  iMke  JityiJiut.  'J'lie  laku  OOOUpics  the  Site  of 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Diana  Noiuorcnsiji.  In  its  jjrove 
grtiw  a  sacred  tree,  from  which  whcx-ver  suooe^ed  in 
breaking  off  'the  Golden  liouth '  had  the  rij^ht  to 
challenge  the  prieat  of  thf  sanctuarj-  to  single  oomhst, 
and,  if  victtjrious.  to  reigri  in  his  stvud.  Mr  FVaaer  flees 
hero  a  survival  uf  auciuut  tnM-worf>hip,  the  prtMi  being 

Ian  inoamatiou  of  the  spirit  of  the  tree,  wlucii  passed 
oontinnoaaly  on  his  beigj^  killed  into  a  new  and  more 
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primitive  huwAn  Baerifioe,  and  idmttllM  the  Qoldeo  Boogh 
with  the  miatletoe  Krowing  on  tbe  <wk— tli*  onlrfhwg 
in  nature  which  ooold  hriag  Balder  to  his  doon.  urn  baa 
with  nneqaalled  iesmins  And  ingenuity  traoed  many 
cugnate  onstoroa  in  cbwical  antiquity,  as  weli  aa  pandkb 
in  onr  modem  nwBo  ipriag  nod  midinmBiOT  amtVKU,  and 
ftnda  the  hupm  wanttiaaiica  of  ikb  deatti  and  naanMiou 
tif  TCfatetiait  wmr  llie  variona  forma  of  tlw  Omk  aqih 
«f  Daaalar  and  Bmephone,  the  Syrian  AalarlB  and 
AdoriL  tkt  Pbtniitt  Qrteto  and  AMia,  «iw  Bcn^ 
Ida  BiMi  Otitit. 

Planudes,  Maxim  i  k.   See  AiiTliOl.OOY. 

Plannla.  Hvukuzoa. 

Plasenclll*  »  decayed  town  of  Spain,  in  E!<tre- 
madum,  lao  milea  W.  by  S.  of  Madnd  and  43  N£. 
of  Caoeraa,  ia  aorronnded  with  donUe  walb  ( 1189  K 
has  a  fine  Gothic  cath<MlraI  (1408),  and  «  pon.  of 
7090.  The  monastery  of  San  Yuate,  to  «U«h 
(  linrk-s  V.  retired  aft«r  hi*  abdieatioii,  Uea  M  miles 
to  tin'  east  of  PlasenciR. 

I'lasniav  a  rare  8»iliceoim  mineral,  a  variety  of 
quartz  or  chalcedony,  oi  a  dark-green  colour,  black 
when  unpolishml  and  seen  by  reflected  Ug^ti  hut 
very  tnuislucent  when  held  between  (he  cgr«  ft»d 
the  light.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  heliotrope  or 
bloodstone,  but  haa  no  red  note,  ia  mote  tnuialu- 
cent,  and  is  not  snaceptihie  M  ao  brilliant  a  poliab. 
The  nanu>  is  also  used  in  biology  for  the  simplest 
form  of  or^'anbed  matter  in  vegetable  and  animal 
}M>iiies,  i>iit  of  Mhirh  the  tissues  are  formed*  eopoei- 
aily  of  the  bitMMi-plasma.    See  Blood. 

Plasmodia.  See  Cell,  M^'xomycetes. 

Planer  (PoAM ),  a  hattlefieM  on  the  Bbdgiiathi 
River,  US  milea  N.  of  Caleatta.  The  river  haa  now 

eaten  av'ay  tlie  scene  of  the  struKglc  I'Ia«(*ey  ih 
celebrated  in  the  liiwt-ory  of  Inula  for  tlie  j^reat 
victory  H!ii"<'<l  '■>"  ''live  over  Snraj  n<\  lK)wlali, 
suUiliilar  of  Kengal,  2M  June  1757,  a  victory  which 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  BlitiMi  mpnOM^  in 
India.  See  CUVB. 
PIttitor.  See  Cast,  Gykum,  BuiunNO. 

Plastcrfni?,  the  art  of  covering  the  int<'rnal 
faces  of  walls,  the  jiartitions,  and  the  ceilings  of  a 
hi)Uf*«-  or  oihcr  huihiiiij,,'  with  plaster.  It  is  diffi 
cult  Ui  get  plaster  to  kee]i  coranletelv  dry  on  tlic 
inside  faces  of  ext<'rnal  walls  unless  tliey  are  first 
roverpfl  with  lathing  (narrow  strips  of  woo«i,  see 
La  ru ).  Ceilings  and  wooden  partitions  are  always 
lathed  so  as  to  hold  or  key  the  plaater.  Plastering 
ie  eometimes  done  in  two,  but  moot  mmallv  in  three 
eoate.  The  firat  or  fonndaiion  eoat  ie  formed  of 
lime  and  aand  (mortar)  mixed  with  hair.  Thia  is 
called  prickimj  if  ilone  upon  lath,  and  niuh  riug 
if  it  is  spread  on  a  bare  brick  or  stone  wall.  It  is 
crosseil  with  deep  incised  lines  to  key  the  8ec«md 
coat,  which  consists  of  fine  lime  Miixwl  with  wime 
coarse  pia-sfi-r  of  Paris  (see  Ovi'SUM }  Jt'xitnl  on. 
The  (irst  coat  sh(mld  lie  completely  dry  before  the 
second  is  added,  but  the  latter  is  generally  still  a 
littlu  damp  when  the  third  coat  or  set  is  put  on. 
This  last  coat  is  usuallv  oompot«ed  of  a  mixture 
of  fine  lime^  plaaler  of  Paria*  and  a  little  aiie,  and 
ii  woilnd  ao  aa  to  prodnee  a  very  smooth  anrfaee. 
The  implements  used  by  the  plasterer  are  chiefly 
trowels  and  floating  tools,  with  running  moulds  for 
nioiildings.  Ceiling  ornaments  and  other  enrieli 
iiienta  are  formed  of  plaster  of  Paris  cast  in 
moulds.    MoiihUngH  are  run  in  the  same  material. 

PlMler  of  Paris.  See  Gypsum. 

Plaslcn  are  a  daae  of  medieinal  agents  ctm- 
ilating  of '  adheuve  aahataneea,  spread  uuun  leather 
or  cloth,  so  as  to  stick  to  the  part  of  the  body 
to  which  they  are  aji[>lie<!.*  The  p]astei><  of  the 
British  Pbanuacu(Mem  owe  their  adlie»iveiiei(«i 
either  to  a  combination  of  oxide  of  lead  with  fatty 
aoids,  or  to  the  preaenoe  uf  a  Umacioua  resin,  or 
to  botik  Tlio  moot  important  are  lead  plaater,  or 


diachylon,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  of  the  others;  re^in  and  pitch  pla>«t«fB: 
belladonna  and  upinni  planters ;  merrnrA  and 
aininoniiu'utn  and  mercury  pl.ksters ;  and  cantha- 
rides  or  hlisiering  [da.si«r.  Some  of  the  most 
tenaciously  lulhesive  of  plasters  (not  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia) are  made  with  preparations  of  india 
rublier.  Court  or  sticking  plaster,  Ua  div»sin^' 
alight  wounds,  consists  of  a  t4iiu  layer  of  iBingla"^ 
spread  upon  silk,  and  diflers  from  oie  Otbeis  meb' 
tinned  ia  iMoiring  to  he  sof  len«l  with  watm  water 
before  it  will  adhere:  Goldbeater's  Skin  (q.v.)  is 
also  used  for  the  .ssur  i-  y  urpose.  They  are  employ ed 
with  two  disiiuct  aims  -  viz.  to  act  meekatiicil/if, 
aa  by  aflording  artiKcial  sui>jx)rt  to  weak  mu.soular 
structures,  liv  preventinj;  threatened  or  te^iions 
excoriations,  Ijy  protecting'  parts  already  excoriated 
frotn  the  action  of  the  air,  &«. ;  and  to  act  oud*' 
einully  as  counter-irritant^  atilBal>at»  dimitiMll^ 
alterative,  aaodyoOp  icc 
Plastilina.  SeeCLAr. 

PlatlU  T.A.     See  AKGENTlim  RlPHBUO^  LA 

I'l.A  I  A,  La  I'LATA  (KlO  UK). 

Plat^ra  (Or.  Plataiai),  a        in  tiM  western 

part  of  Bonotia,  on  the  bordeis  of  Attica,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  CithH-ron,  6  miles  from  Thebes. 
In  480  8.0.  it  was  deetnyed  by  the  Pnaiana,  be- 
cause the  InhaldtentB  had  taken  part  with  Atiiein 

in  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  but  in  the  following 
year  it  was  the  scene  of  the  glorious  victory-  won 
by  the  I.aeiMin  inonian  Greeks,  under  Pausanias 
and  Arifffide>.,  over  the  Persian  hordes  commanded 
by  Manlonins.  In  the  thinl  year  of  the  I'eloiMiii- 
nesian  war  (429)  it  was  attacked  by  a  TheiM.n- 
Lacccin'monian  force,  and  heroically  defended  it^lf 
for  more  than  two  years,  until  it  was  atarved  into 
surrender;  the  little  garrison  of  about  100  nten 
were  pat  to  the  awmd,  and  the  eity  waa  rand  to 
the  ground.  Soeh  of  the  Phtmaaa  aa  escaped  were 
hoapitablj  received  at  Athens.  By  the  treaty  of 
Antalddas  (387)  their  children  were  allowed  to  go 
back  a^jain,  and  rebuild  their  city,  after  an  exil*-  of 
forty  years;  but  they  were  a;:airi  driven  out  l>y 
their  implacahle  t  ii'  rni'  -'  the  Theluins  ;  and  half 
a  century  elapsed  Itefore  the  vict«ry  of  Philip  of 
Maeciloti  at  Cha  ronea  enabled  the  Platfeans  to 
litmll^'  return  to  their  homes.  After  this  the  city 
remained  inhabited,  proltably  till  the  latest  days  m 
the  empire.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  6tli  eentoij 

Plate-marks.  Bee  Hall  MAUKii. 

Plat«-powder«  a  composition  of  Rouge  (ii.  v.) 
and  prepared  chalk  used  for  cleaning  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  plated  articles.  A  fjmy  plate-powder  is 
alao  sometimea  made  by  levigating  aaieksilver 
with  twelve  times  Its  weight  ut  premuedf  chalk ;  it 
puts  a  remarkable  brilliaaqr  <m  aiUvW»pl«to»  bttt 
IS  very  injurious  to  it. 

PlatillK  sigtdties  tlie  covering  of  an  m;'  i  :ur 
metal  with  one  of  the  precious  uiet«Uis,  the  object 
being  to  give  the  appearance  of  silver  or  ^Id  to 
artioies  eliiefly  intended  for  talda  nsa  Frevioits  to 
the  intradiiotion  of  elect ro-phitinc  (lee  EUCTBO- 
METALLtTHOY)  the  method  genenlly  puned  waa 
S/trffieU-pttttinff—hy  means  of  a  pla^g  famaoe— 
Holdering  on  to  one  or  both  sides  of  au  ingot  of  the 
baser  metal  a  thin  plate  of  silver.    See  alaoTlX* 

PLATK,  GaLVANISI  d  1  I:  X. 

PlatlB»type.    Hee  PlIOTOORAPHY. 

Platinani  (sym.  Pt ;  atom.  wt.  Wt'i ;  sp.  gr. 

21  48  to  21-50)  is  one  of  the  'noble  metals.'  It  is 
found  only  in  the  native  state,  usuallv  occurring  in 
small  ^;listeniiii,'  ;n"anule.s  of  a  steef  gray  colour, 
which  al\\  ays  contain,  along  with  some  gohl,  eopi>er, 
iron,  and  sand,  an  admixt  ure,  in  varying  ]iro|>orti<>ns, 
of  several  metals— iridium,  rhu4lium,  palladiiiin| 
osmiiun,  ruthenium— moat  ot  which  are  nrnly  foaaa 
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varioiu  ways,  of  which  one  of  the  siinplent  is  to 
boU  ft  ■oiutiou  of  bichloride  ul  |>Iatinam,  to  which 
an  exoem  of  carbonate  of  aotla  and  a  qnantity  of 
sugar  have  been  added,  untl)  the  precipitate  formed 
after  a  little  time  beeoiiMa  fMrfaetly  bJaekt  and  the 
•npematant  liquid  eofoorleM.  The  black  powder  i« 
then  colleot^sl  un  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried  by  a 
^'entle  heiit.  In  it.s  linuly  cuiiiniinuted  state,  either 
iw  s|)()n;,'y  i)latinntii  or platinnni  black,  it  ]»o*,8<>s-'-('s 
a  retuarKaole  power  of  rondftnf«inf;  and  ahKoiliing 
gaaea,  one  volume  i  f  [  1.  tinuni  blnrk  l>einp  able  to 
absorb  more  than  lOU  volumes  of  oxvgen.  This 
abeorptioD  appears  to  be  tccewpanied  by  a  conver- 
sion of  some  or  all  of  the  oxygen  into  the  modiSca- 
tion  known  as  Ozone  (q.v.),dDcetlie metal  becomes 
capable  el  agwting  the  most  oneiVBtie  ezidiilng 
aedan,  even  at  orninar}-  teiiiperainree.  For  ex> 
amplr,  it  ran  kindle  n  jet  of  hydrogen,  can  oxidise 
sulphurous  aoid  into  Hulphuiic  aria,  ammonia  into 
nitric  acid,  and  rIcoIihI  into  acetie  aeid,  tlie  rine  of 


ncept  in  aMOciation  with  platinum.  Sometimes, 
lK>wever,  it  is  found  in  mas»eH  of  the  itab  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  pieces  weighing  ten  or  even 
twenty  pounds  hav«  ocowionally  been  fonnd.  It 
wae  originally  found  in  the  Spanish  gold-minee  of 
Darien,  but  is  now  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Ural 
Motint,-iin!<,  tliou^di  it  has abo  been  found  in  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Sati  UominKO,  (.'alifomia,  Oregon, 
Canjwla,  amt  f.  i 

There  are  two  roo<les  of  ohtn,ininjj;  platinum  in  the 
form  of  inj^'ots  from  llie  crude  n;itive  metal,  both 
of  which  require  notice.  The  earlier  method — 
Cocks's,  usually  attribated  to  Woltaston  (e,  1800- 
28) — was  to  pnetpitafee  a  solution  in  ayua  rtgia 
by  a  solution  of  aal  ammoniac ;  the  precipitate  on 
iiiciaention  gave  ipouy  platinum,  wnieh  was 

fireseed  into  form  and  nammered  net,  so  as  tn 
onn  an  inj^ot,  winch  it  hajipens  to  be  able  to  do, 
since  platinum  wtsldjj  like  wnnight-iron  when  not 
too  highly  polished. 

Deville  Slid  Debmy's  method  is  first  to  form  a 
fusitde  alloy  of  tins  mtttal  with  lead,  l>y  exixtsin;; 
the  platinum  ore  2  twt.  being  U!»e<l  in  a  singlu 
experiment,  witli  <'<iual  wei^htA  of  galena  and 
litiiarge  gradually  added,  and  a  little  \:;,U\ss  to  act 
as  a  dux— to  full  rednem  in  a  reverl>erutory  furnace 
lined  with  clay.  The  anlphnr  of  the  galena  is  oxid' 
faed  and  expelled,  and  ine  Hqnld  t\wf  of  lead  and 
platinum  is  aIlowe<l  to  re»t  for  some  time,  to  allow 
the  osmide  of  iridinra,  which  iH  not  affected  by  the 
jirecediiig  operatioiiH,  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
upper  (Kirtions  uf  t!»«  alloy  are  th«n  decanted,  and 
r.v  t  into  in^'ot- moulds,  wiiicii  are  submitted  to 
cupctlation  :  and  the  metallic  platinum  whi<  li  i.^ 
left  after  the  cupellation  is  melt«*<l  and  refine<l  in  a 
fnniaoe  of  lime — which  is  employed  in  consequence 
ol  ite  being  a  veiy  bad  conductor  of  heat — by 
meam  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  The  platinum 
obtained  in  this  manner  ie  nearly  pure,  and  very 
ductile  and  malleable. 

PlaUnnm  exhibits  a  bluish-white  metallic  lustre ; 
it  is  exceedingly  mallcnhlc  and  ductile,  ami  is  very 
infusiMo.  melting  only  Wfure  the  oxyhydrogen 
1  I  i  I'M"',  t""  't  ^'Ty  powerful  blast-furnace,  such 
a.««  that  used  by  Deville  ami  DvUray  (fnsing-point, 
1779'  V.\.  It  expands  lets  by  heat  than  anv  other 
metal,  and  it  is  tlie  heaviest  form  of  matter  known, 
witli  the  exception  of  iridium  (sp.  gr.  =  22*42)  and 
oaiMftim  (22*48).  It  is  unaffected  by  atmospherio 
•etion,  and  doeo  not  undergo  oxidation  in  toe  air 
at  even  the  highest  tem|>eratatee.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  snlphnrie,  or  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  or,  in  short,  by  any  single  acid  ;  but 
in  aqua  regia  it  slowly  dissolves,  and  fnrniH  a 
soluble  t-etrachloride.  In  consei|uence  of  it.s  power 
of  lesistiii).'  the  action  of  at'ids  il  is  uf  great  >ervice 
in  ex|>eriniental  and  manufacturing  chemicnl  jiro 
ceiwes,  platinum  spatulas,  capsules,  crucibles,  6lc 
being  employed  in  ever}-  laboratory.  l*latinum  is, 
however,  cofToded  if  heated  with  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  eMtlis,  and  especially  with  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  potau  and  nydrated  potaeb,  an  oxide 
being  formed  which  coraUneB  with  the  alkaline 
bases.  In  consequence  of  \\»  infusibility  and  its 
non-oxiduiability  by  atmospheric  action,  it  is  in 
j,'re(it  lieniand  for  electrical  a.--  \m11  ,ts  for  cliemiml 
apparatus;  and  the  recent  introduction  of  platino- 
type  procc»e>es  in  I'lioto<,'raphy  |i|.v,)  has  causeil 
such  a  run  upon  platinum  thai  its  price  has  gone 
op  from  about  3m.  per  OX.  in  IMO  to  SBm.  in  1889^ 
and  HOs.  in  1890. 

The  form  of  the  metal  known  m  spongy  platinum 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  metal  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  mibdivision  much 
finer  than  that  in  which  it  is  left  on  heating  the 
double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium — 
viz.  in  the  state  known  as  Platiiimn  Black.  In 
this  form  it  resembles  soot^    it  may  be  prepared  in 


temperature  in  tbe  lit>t  case  lieinf,'  often  Hulliciently 
f;reat  to  cause  intlainmation.  riatiiium  in  the 
couipact  fomi,  as  foil  or  wire,  posiMiisses  similar 
powers,  but  in  a  far  lower  degree. 

Platinnni  may  l>e  ovsily  almyed  with  most  of  the 
metals,  tbe  alloy l>eiiig  in  genent  nmch  more 
foaible  than  pnie  niatinnm.  Henee  oaie  must  be 
talEen  not  to  beat  the  eaddee  of  metals  of  e^sy 
reduction,  such  as  lead  and  bismuth,  in  platinum 
crudbles,  as,  if  any  reduction  took  place,  the 
crucible  would  l)e  «festroye<l  by  the  fusion  of  tlie 
resnlting  alloy.  An  alloy  of  platinnni,  iridinni,  and 
rhodium  is  found,  by  the  invesl i^^'ations  of  Iieville 
and  Dehray,  to  be  iiartier  and  capable  of  n>»<isting 
a  higher  tem])eniture  than  the  pure  metal,  and 
hence  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
crucibles,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  not  now  in  the  market. 

There  are  two  osnUet  of  platinum,  a  protoxide^ 
PtO,  and  a  binoxide,  PtOj.  The  tulpMdet  and 
chloridejt  corresponcl  in  number  and  composition  to 
the  oxides.  Of  these  compounds  the  tetrachloride, 
PtCI..  alone  re(|nires  notice.  It  is  fornie<l  by 
dissolving  platinum  in  aipia  rej^da,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness;  and  it  is  obtaitie<l  as  a 
deliquescent,  redtlish-brown  maws,  which  forms  an 
oninge  coloured  snlution  in  water,  from  which,  on 
evaporation,  it  crystallises  in  prisms,  it  is  also 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  solution  of 
this 'salt  is  much  used  for  the  reoognition  and 
determination  of  potash  and  ammonia. 

Plato,  the  great  -Atbenian  jibilosopher,  was 
born  during  the  eurlv  years  uf  iht;  I'eluponnesian 
war,  most  probabl  y  m  i27  is.c.  Diogenes  Laertius 
(f].v. ).  in  hi!»  posMiun^,'  I.ii  i  s  of  the  Philosopherit, 
ami  other  writ<.'rs  of  the  Christian  era  have 
Itanded  down  a  considerable  amount  of  detail 
respecting  his  life,  but  most  of  it  is  of  very 
doubtful  value.  As  time  went  on,  legentfs 
gathered  round  a  famous  name ;  and  many  of  the 
authorities  used  by  Diogenes  were  In  all  probability, 
like  Diogenes  himself,  almost  entirely  wantine  in 
critical  capacity.  Acconliii^'  to  one  account  I'Tafo 
Mas  tsun  in  Aihenn  itself,  acconlini,'  to  luiotliur  in 
tbe  island  of  .ll^^imt.  Me  came  ofan  aristocratic 
family,  hi««  father  AriBlon  l>oitstin<c  descent  from 
Coilrus  the  last  king  of  Athens,  «lio  was  f^aid  to  Ite 
deM>eiide<l  from  (he  god  Poe<cidon  ;  whilst  the  family 
of  his  mother,  I'erictione,  claimcil  kinalllp  with 
Solon,  and  through  Solon  with  Nelcus,  a  son  of 
Poeeldoo.  Even  tnis  double  claim  to  superhuman 
ancestry  was  not  sufficient  for  the  admiven  of 
the  'divine*  Plato.  Diogenes  (ells  ns  on  the 
allege*!  authority  of  (among  otiiers)  Speusippus, 
Plato's  own  nephew  and  successor  in  tbe  academy, 
that  the  story  \\)i.s  current  at  .\fhens  tliut  his 
real  father  was  Aptdlo,  and  that  tbe  j;od  ap- 
|)eared  in  a  vision  to  Ariston,  who  tliereui>on  kept 
away  from  his  wife  till  her  child  was  bom.  Plato's 
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birtlulHv  WH8  celebrated  on  the  name  day  (at  tho 
end  of  May )  a«  that  of  Aim)11«»  hiiiiM-lf.  Ik-**;' 
from  Hyniett<iH  are  Raid  to  iiavc  fed  the  infant 
with  their  honey.  Pla.t«>  wan  originally  nuaad  aflw 
his  grandfather,  Arittocleti;  but  his  gymnastic 
teacher  is  said  to  have  eaUed  him  '  PlatOn/  because 
of  his  broad  shonlilsni  tiMMisb  otlMm  ma  b»  got 
this  name  from  the  braMtb  of  his  fordMacL  There 
is  ft  Htory  that  he  wreetled  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
HecHunot  well  have  encaiH'd  military  service  during? 
the  terriMf  ^tnij^j^le  of  Atlit'tiH  in  the  la»t  years  of 
the  PeloiMiriiiHsiiin  war.  In  youtli  he  is  said  to  liave 
writtt'ii  [KM'trj',  and  this  we  can  easily  l>elieve  :  a 
few  epiuram^t  in  the  '  Antholof^j' '  are  ascrilied  to 
him.  With  regard  to  his  philoBOphical  education 
we  have  the  important  testimony  of  AriBtotle 
(Metaph.  i.  6),  that  from  bin  youth  be  had  been 
Atoiiliar  with  Cnw^los,  a  follower  oi  Heraclitas, 
and  that  tha  other  pbilosophle  iallneBeai  uoder 
*  which  he  came  were  those  of  Socrates  and  of  the 
'Italic'  schools — i.e.  Hytbagoreana  and  Eleatics. 
Critias  ( fift«>rw;inls  ono  of  tlie  'Thirty  Tyrants ') 
and  Charnuilert  wero  lw)tli  maternal  reliitivcH  of 
Plato,  anil  Ixith  Indongeil  the  Soonitic  circle, 
i'owiibiy  it  w^aA  through  them  that  I'lato  came 
under  tne  decisive  intluenco  of  Socrates.  If  Plato 
was,  as  Diogenes  says,  twenty  years  old  when 
he  first  Itecanie  companion  of  Socrates,  his  dis- 
eipleship  lasted  for  eight  yean.  According  to  his 
own  aeeomit  in  the  Fkmto,  Plato  was  prevented 
bj  illnflBs  from  being  present  at  the  last  tJOM^eiea 
tion  and  death  of  bis  master  (999  B.c.)- 

Plato  iiukI*-  no  attempt  to  enter  on  a  political 
career.  TIiiouk'Ii  family  ti(«  be  was  connected  with 
thi'  .uiti  ilemocmtic  party,  who  a<lmired  Sjiarta.  His 
ynutli  wa»  patiml  umiil  the  dinasterH  and  failures  of 
tlic  Athenian  democracy;  anil  the  martyrdom  of 
the  teacher  who  had  inspired  him  would  not  tend  to 
iacraan  bin  sympathy  with  that  form  of  govem- 
moit  After  the  death  of  Socrates  he  seems  to 
have  stayed  loaie  tioie  at  Megara,  where  Euclides, 
who  had  been. one  of  the  ScKratio  eiiele  bnt  he- 
longed  also  to'  the  Eleatie  sehool,  had  ertablUhed 
himself.  Euclides  developed  the  Eleatie  philo- 
wopliy  in  the  «lirection  which  2!eno  ('the  father 
of  l();,nc')  lia»l  Iw'^^un — he  was  chiefly  oocupie*! 
with  what,  afti-r  Ari.stotle's*  time,  came  to  l>e  ci>n 
niilcred  ln;,'ir,il  iju->-^ti(iiiH.  Hi-.  hcIiooI  was  known 
as  the  'Dialectical'  or  '  Erimic Le.  'disputa- 
tioos. '  This  sojourn  at  Megara  was  doubtless  an 
important  stage  in  the  development  of  Plato's 
t  houghk  How  long  he  stayed  at  Megara  we  do  not 
knows  aor  CM  we  tell  with  certainty  whether  he 
was  beek  at  Athens  In  S9i  (he  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  a  (\)rintbiaii  campaign),  or  whether  he  did 
not  return  to  Athena  till  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  Socnitew.  Dining  tiii.«  ]ieriodof  bis  life 
he  i«  aaiil  to  have  undertaken  i-\t4'n!»ive  travels — 
to  have  vinited  ("yrcnc,  K;;\]i|,  Itnl),  ami  Sicily. 
The  visit  Ut  Sicily  is  ahim^t  certain  ;  visit*  to  the 
Magi  and  the  l'er>«ian-<,  tlie  Babylonians,  and  the 
Hebrews  are  un<l<iubtedlv  tictiouH  of  a  later  ^e, 
which  enppoMc^l  that  wisdom  could  only  come  out 
of  the  East.  The  despotism  of  the  elder  DionysiuH 
in  ftnaenes  probably  helped  to  snmeet  the  pictures 
of  tne  tyrant  in  the  Republic  and  Gorgia*.  On  his 
way  back  from  Sicily  Plato  is  said  to  have  been 
seized  by  order  of  Dionysiutt  and  wiM  a.^  a  sl.ivf  in 
/Egina,  but  to  have  lieen  raiiKonuHl  by  a  i  i  riain 
.\nniceris  of  Cyreiie.  The  return  to  Athens  ha* 
l>ecn  variously  aHMigne*!  to  the  years  ."WU  an<l 
387.  Plato  now  U-^jan  to  teach  in  the  Aca<leniv 
(q.v.),  a  pln^'e  of  exercise  in  the  west«Tri  suburb 
of  Athens,  planted  like  a  grove,  and  namc<l 
from  the  hero  Acad^mus.  There  and  in  his  oM-n 
garden,  wbicb  was  adiaoent,  he  gathered  round 
him  a  band  of  Hif ,  teacliin^'  them  prob* 
ably,  like  his  niMtcr  Soeralea,  luaiuly  by  eoO' 


versations,  and  enilKMiying  the  reftulU*  of  his  thinking 
and  teaching  in  his  written  Dialoyurji.  Two  more 
visits  to  Sicily  interrupted  the  qmet  of  these  UXa 
years.  Soon  after  the  dan^  cf  tlie  elder  Dionjsios 
(368)  his  friend  Dion  snnunfloed  him  to  oome 
to  Syracuse,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  convert  the 
Toonger  DionysiuH  to  philosophy,  and  xo  realise  the 
dream  of  a  philosopber  king.  The  young  de»<pot 
welcomed  him  warmly,  but  soon  liecame  weary  of 
serious  discussions,  quarrelled  with  Dion,  and 
lianishod  him  ;  and  Plato  hail  to  up  hi-,  fruit- 
less task.  A  third  iourney  to  Sicily  (alKnit  ,361) 
wiL-  uiiiiertakeii  in  tlie  vain  attemtit  to  tecuticile 
DinnysiuN  to  Dion.  PlatoV  own  life,  it  is  said, 
wfis  only  saved  from  the  tyrant  by  the  intereeeeion 
of  the  Pythagorean  Arehytaa.  On  his  retnm  to 
Athens  (.360)  ne  again  resumed  his  teaching  and 
writing,  till,  after  a  peaceful  old  age,  he  di«l  '  in 
his  eigli  ty  •  fi  rst  year  *  at  a  wedding-fesat  ( 847 ).  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  Academy  by  his  sister's  son, 
Siteusippus  ;  but  his  greatest  dWiple  was  Aristotle, 
wbo  muxt  have  oonie  iinder  lii-<  inlluence  after  the 
return  from  the  wh-oikI  Sicilian  voyage. 

Of  IMato's  philosophical  writings  none  apjiar- 
ently  have  l)een  lost  ;  l>ut  along  with  undoubtedly 
genuine  works  there  have  come  down  to  us  others 
whose  authenticity  is  open  to  question.  Thrasyllns, 
a  scholar  of  the  time  of  Aogostos  and  Tiberius, 
considered  thirty -six  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
Plato  to  be  sennine,  rejecting  a  few  quite  valni* 
portent  wrinngs  as  spurious.  This  'caaoa  of 
Thrasvllns '  probably  represents  the  tradition  of 
the  Alexandrian  library.  Aristophanes,  nne  of  the 
Alexandrian  librarians  (al>out  '2<U  li.i  ),  had  ar 
ranged  several  of  Plato's  dialogue*i  in  •  trilogies' 
(groups  of  three),  following  the  analogy-  of  Attic 
dranuis.  Plato  hinisj'if  suggests  at  lea^t  t"<> 
such  trilogies — vix.  RepuMic,  Ttmteut,  Cntiut  (un- 
finished); Sophut,  Stataman,  PhUtmgpktr  (never 
written).  Thrasyllus  adopted  an  arnrngeneot in 
tetralodiea,  maldng  nine  groups  of  four,  only  one 
of  whidi  granps  (via.  EM^fkro,  ApUami,  Orife, 
i^lodb,  which  give  A  eonneiml  pietare  of  the  trial, 
last  dayft.  and  death  of  Socrates)  is  anything  but 
extn»mely  artificial.  Grote  accepts  all  the  works 
in  the  'cAnon  of  Thrnsylliis,"  Is'licving  that  the 
Alexandrian  library  hiul  every  means  <>f  obtaining 
a  genuine  colbn-tiiin  of  Plato's  writings*  from  liis 
Kuccessors  in  the  .\cademy  ;  but  almost  all  other 
motlern  scholars  reject  the  EputtU-t,  some  of  which 
may,  however,  lie  very  early  forgeries.  And  the 
antMntidty  of  some  ten  or  more  otthe  diatognes  haa 
been  v«y  nnoh  disputed.  Fortunately,  ue  more 
important  worlcB  are  the  leeat  open  to  qoestioii. 
We  have  Aristotle's  statement  that  the  Lavm  were 
written  by  Plato  after  the  RqnMie.  Beyond  that 
we  can  only  conjecture  the  order  in  which  the 
ilialogues  were  written ;  and  the  hypotheses  of 
dillereiii  schiiliu>  liase  varie<l  greatly.  We  may 
safely  put  aside  the  theory  of  Schleienuacher  (with 
whiun  the  mixlern  critical  Htudy  of  Plato  begins), 
that  Plato  quite  early  in  life  bad  formed  a  com- 
plete nystani  of  philosophy  in  his  mind,  and  that 
the  dialogues  were  published  by  him  in  an  order 
intended  to  unfold  this  qrstem  gradually  to  tlie 
world.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  Plato 
never  had  any  completely  formed  system,  and 
during  a  long  life  of  spt^-ulation  his  opinions  nni-i 
have  undergone  mo<lilicHtion.  We  cannot,  iiidei-il, 
with  comidi'tv  certainty  arrange  bis  dialogues  in  a 
.series  rej^iresentiii;^  exactly  bis  mental  development 
((is  K.  P.  Hermann  and  others  have  attempte<l ) ; 
but  the  student  may  most  pmfitahly  consider  them 
in  groups,  Huggi'wteil  by  the  different  influences 
tliat  acted  on  him,  and  eeneciallv  by  his  changing 
attitude  towards  the  teacningot  Socrates.  Pint 
of  all  wooid come  tlx >M>  nlinrt  dialogiies  iawhidi, 
so  far  aa  we  can  jud^u  by  comparing  him  with 
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Xeuoulmn,  I'lnto  does  not  {,'o  l>cyoi)d  what  the 
actual  Sm(  riii'  M  ini<;lit  have  said.  Such  arc  tlic 
tlialogues  which  deal  with  m>iiie  particular  virtue  ; 
thus,  in  the  Chamiides  SocrateH  qut^tionM  tlic 
bean(tful  and  modest  youth  Channides  an  to  what 
the  virtue  of  modesty  or  '  temperance '  in.  In  the 
LacJtes  he  questions  the  soldier  Lachee  about 
courage.  The  most  importtUit  of  tbn  group  is  the 
iVefa^oniii.  ia  wlikh  SoenrtM  argues  aninife  tJiia 
funow  iopubt  tint  all  virtae  ia  one,  and  that  it  w 
identical  with  knowledge.  Some  of  these  slighter 
dialofrues  may  have  wen  composed  before  ilie 
(Icarli  of  SocratoH  ;  Diogenes  Laertius  t^H-^  riiav 
SoerateH  on  hearing;  I'lato  rea*!  th»i  Lysis  [  «  Incli 
deults  with  11  1  Midship)  said  :  '  ()  Hercules  I  what  a 
lot  of  lies  the  young  fellow  has  toid  about  me.' 
Ancieut  tradition  mule  the  Pfutdrua  the  earliest 
dialogue;  but  this  almost  certainly  beloTtg»  tf>  a 
latt-r  period,  though  earlier  thaa  the  Itepublic. 
The  Apoloay,  or '  Defence  ci  SoeratM  on  hia  Tiiait' 
has  probaDly  more  historioil  Boeoiamr  than  aay 
other  composition  of  Plato's  (Plato  tells  us  he  was 
present  at  the  trial),  and  may  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  Socratew.  The  Kuthyjihro 
(concerning  piety)  and  the  Grito  (Socrates  lii 
prison )  may  l)clonK  to  the  same  period.  The 
Phn-do,  however  ( the  liwt  converwition  of  Socrates, 
on  tiie  iriiinortality  of  the  »oul),  is  probably  of 
later  date,  as  it  iiii  plies  the  theory  of  ideas,  and 
may  be  assigned  to  a  tima  after  rlatu's  visit  to 
Sicily^a.  after  he  had  eorae  more  atroogly  under 
Pythagofean  inllaeiieee.  Boom  nedem  eebolars, 
Iqrioff  groat  atraa  on  the  'Megarie*  {nfluence, 
aeeign  the  great  metaphysical  dialogues  (I'ar- 
mt  iu'ilfji,  TJicirMus,  Sophtst,  Sinte,tiium)  to  the  time 
between  399  and  386,  when  Plato  began  his  teach- 
io^  at  the  Academy.  tJthei-s,  with  more  prob- 
ability, consider  these  dialogues  and  the  Ffiuebm 
to  Ijelong  to  a  later  jK'riml  than  the  lirpulilir,  and 
this  upiuiou  is  gaining  ground.  The  Phtedrua, 
Sffmpwium  ( '  Banquet ' ),  Sorgitu,  Republic,  Phado, 
in  wnich  (along  with  the  Thelttettu)  Plat^i's  literary 
skill  is  at  its  very  highest,  may  pcrhai)»  l>e  oil 
assigned  to  the  period  of  hie  Ufa  ener  lor^,  bat 
berare  faie  old  age.  In  thesedialognee  the  personal 
characteristics  ascribed  to  Socrates  are  probably 
represented  with  historical  and,  at  least,  with 
dramatic  truth  ;  but  theories  are  intro<l need  which 
betrav  strong  Pythagorean  influences  We  must 
of  (  (  in§e  remember  that  while  Plato  idealises 
8ocrat(3S,  and  makes  him  more  of  a  metaphysician 
than  in  all  probability  he  w^as,  Xenophon,  who  has 
a  very  nnplulosophical  mind,  most  certainly  under- 
states him,  and  makes  him  more  of  a  comnton- 
place  mocaiiat  than  he  must  have  been  in  older  to 
atioralate  Gredc  thought  as  he  did.  In  the 
Timitus  Plato  would  have  felt  it  inappropriate  to 
make  Socrates  the  exponent  of  theories  about  the 
physical  universe,  and  after  a  short  introductory 
conversation  the  dialopie  form  is  <lesert«'<l,  and 
Timiens,  a  Pythagorean,  expounds  cosmogony 
of  his  school.  Id  the  Hophist  anil  Utatesumn  '  an 
Eleatic  strancer '  is  the  chief  speaker ;  in  the 
Piirmenidea  the  yoatbfnl  Socrates  is  criticised  by 
the  great  Eleanc  philosopher.  In  the  Lawt 
Socratea  doeanotaj^iBar  at  all,  the  leading  speaker 
being  <aa  Athenian  atranger'  (Plato  UnwelfT). 
May  we  not  regard  this  as  an  indication  that  in  his 
later  yean  Plato  felt  himself  farther  away  from 
lii  ister?  These  later  dial'vn  in  fact,  seem 
like  a  transition  from  the  Phito  of  the  Phadritii 
and  of  the  Republie  in  Aristot  le. 

It  is  cnstonmry  to  treat  of  Plato's  philosophy 
under  the  three  heads  of  dialectic  (or  logic),  nliysics, 
and  ethics.  Hut,  it  must  be  remembereu,  thew 
divisions  did  not  exist  for  Plato  himself,  nor,  in 
fact,  bad  he,  strictly  speaking,  a  'system '  of  philo- 
sophy.  F1ato*a  philosophy  may  most  ooneeay  be 


n^farded  as  a  Ic^  flopmeiit  of  the  teaching  of 
SiK-rates,  hui  u  nning  elements  derived  from 
the  earlier  philusi)j»lueH  from  which  Socrates  had 
|>uriK)se!y  turned  away.  Aristotle's  philosophy  is, 
however,  a  development  of  Plato's ;  and  we,  Icnow* 
ing  what  becomes  of  Plato's  suggeatioiia  in  tli« 
bands  of  his  papU»  are  able  and  apt  lo  aea  a  greater 
amount  of  syvtem  than  Plato  himaelf  wonld  have 
leeognised. 

TKe  dialogue  was  to  Plato  much  more  than  a 
mere  literary  form  into  which  he  diose  to  Kt  his 
thoughts.  "The  * ronvcr^tions  of  Socrates'  gave 
I  i  ri  ilo  his  cond'i  '1  111  of  the  method  of  philo- 
sophy. •  DialectK'  comes  from  a  word  which 
means  '  t^  converse,'  'to  tli.scuss;'  and  it  is  signi- 
hcant  that  Attienian  philosophy  originated  not  in 
the  meditations  of  the  solitary  recluse,  but  in  the 
di.seuswions  of  a  city  of  talkers.  It  is  said  that 
Zenu  the  Eleatic  ueud  the  dialogue  for  philosophical 
wnting  beloia  Plato*  but  tlua  ia  veiy  donbtfaL 
In  many  of  the  later  dialognes  the  ehief  speaker 
has  so  much  of  the  talking  to  himself  that  the 
dialogue  becomes  a  rather  empty  form,  and  is 
evidently  yielding  place  to  tbeleetnnaatbavebiela 
of  i)hiloHoi)hical  exptjsition. 

\  r  i  i  ding  to  a  well-knoMm  sentence  of  Aristotle, 
the  gcruiH  ot  logical  doctrine  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  Socrates  are  *  the  inductive  method '  and  the 
endeavour  to  get   'general  definitions.'  When 

Epie  s»poke  about  persons  or  acts  as  just  or 
utiful,  Soeratea  would  inaiat  on  aaking  '  Wliat 
is  justice?'  *What  ia  heantyt''  and  would  teat 
every  definition  brought  forward  by  applying  it 
to  particular  instances,  content  to  remove  error 
even  where  complete  truth  could  not  be  obtained. 
This  is  the  procedure  of  Plato  in  the  earlier  dia- 
logues. In  til-  '  ^7  V,  1  i  ver,  the  Platonic 
Socmtes  a.«!ks  tiie  protounder  question,  *  What  is 
knowledge?' — i.e.  true  or  »cient ilie  knowledge.  It 
is  not  'seusatiou'  (or  'perception'),  as  Protagoras 
and  his  followers  suggest :  sensation  alone  gives  us 
no  objective  certainty,  valid  for  every  one.  Nor  is 
it  'ouinion.'  Opinion  may  be  true,  but  has  no 
oertatnty.  A  man  only  *  knows '  when  he  has  got 
at  the  reaaona  or  eanaea  of  things,  when  he  sees 
facts  not  in  an  isolate<l  way,  hut  connecte<l  by  the 
'chain  of  causjition  '  {Menu)  :  he  must  Ik?  dealing 
with  what  is  permanent  antl  universal.  \\  h  it 
then  is  this?  Plato's  answer  comes  to  be  iouiid 
in  the  theory' of  'Idea.s. '  ( Tlie  word  mcAns  pro- 
j)erlv  'forms'  or  '  8hap«»,'  and  so  'kinds.'  The 
anafogv  of  sculpture  may  help  one  to  understand 
how  tiie  Creeks  came  to  regard  'the  form,'  in 
contrast  to  the  '  material,'  as  the  essential  elementt) 
This  theoiy,  idlowing  AHatotle'a  auidanee,  wa 
may  oottdder  a  develomnent  of  the  soemtle  *nnl* 
versal  concej>tion,'  and  also  of  the  Pytliagorean 
doctrine  of  'numbers.'  By  this  theory  Plato 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  on|»osing  views  of  the 
Heracliteans  and  of  the  Kleatics  (q.v.).  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  both  the  one,  the  permanent,  and  the 
manifold,  the  changing,  have  their  place  in  the 
universe,  the  former  in  the  world  of  ideas,  the 
intelligible  world,  with  which  'science'  deals,  the 
latter  in  the  world  of  sense,  with  which  mere 
'  opinion '  is  content.  In  the  BtpvUie  Plato 
elaborates  thia  theoiy  of  knowledge,  and  givee 
a  symbolieat  representation  of  it  in  the  famous 
imago  or  *myth  '  of  'the  Cave.'  The  majority  of 
mankind  are  [dctured  by  him  as  iirisoners  in  a 
subterranean  cavern,  chained  with  their  liacks  to 
a  fire,  looking  at  the  shadows  thrown  by  it  on  the 
rocky  wall  and  mistaking  them  for  realities.  The 
turning  round  of  some  of  these  prisoners  to  the 
light,  and  the  toilnome  ascent  up  the  steep  slope 
to  the  month  of  the  cave,  and  the  gradual  training 
of  their  eyea  bewildered  in  the  annlight  to  see  thie 
real  thinga  in  the  upper  world,  and  Inally  to  look 
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to  the  «an  itsatf— this  npnaento-  thfl  edaoUioii 

i>t  tli>>  |iliil<tH<i]>her.  Edncatfon  is  'a  turning  round 
t>t  tlie  eye  of  the  «onl.'  Lramin;;,  according  to  the 
more  startling  lan^nxH;"  "f  ihe  Mi  no  fiiul  I'/iii</i-ii.i, 
is  'recollecting:'  tlie  soul  in  ii  jueviuut*  exist-ence 
h(U<  Iteheld  the  'iilf;us,'  ami  knowledge  in 
jiu*t  liecauue  the  mind  dixw  not  acfjuire  something 
alien  to  it,  but  recovers  what  its  own.  The  way 
from  the  life  of  thesenseHand  of  mere  vague  opinion 
to  the  highest  or  philooophical  knowledge  la  thioagh 
tbe  matbematiaa  MMoeM.  MatiienmtiM,  bdng 
the  only  Bcienoe  wUeh  had  then  eatgrown  the 
merest  infancy,  is  to  the  Gteeks  the  type  of  science 
in  general.  ( Plato  is  aeid  to  hare  had  the  words 
'Let  no  one  iK'noiant  of  geometry  entfr'  in'toril>ed 
on  the  door  of  lii^  school.)  In  tlie  conceptions  of 
inatlieuuitii'H  we  have  ii  due  to  tlie  underxUuiding 
of  i'lalo  n  tlMMJry  of  ideas.  The  geonietrieian  looki* 
at  a  {Mirticular  triangle,  hut  he  .•<iieaks  not  <if  thi/i, 
bnt  of  t/ie  triAQgle.  The  triangles  we  see  are 
tiiangleft  only  Iqr  'participating  in'  ('imitating,' 
the  Pythagoreus  would  hare  aaid)  tMt  triangle. 
And  it  remains  troe  for  as  still  that  we  ean  only 
scientificaUy  know  anything  in  so  far  ae  we  can 
find  in  it  a  universal  element,  which  manifests 
itself  or  'i»  prefwnt '  (in  Platonic  langnage)  in  the 
particular.  The  l>otanist,  for  exaiiii>le,  knows  a 
{larticiilar  plant  only  an  a  specimen  of  a  sjurns 
(the  Latin  eepiixalent  of  IMato's  'idea').  Hut  the 
philoeiopiier  niii.Mt  not  remain  in  tlie  re^-ion  ol  the 
various  apecial  sciences  :  he  has  the  paaaion  for 
nnity  and  universality.  I'lato  has  a  viuon  ol  the 
true  Hcience  which  ia  above  all  particular  sciences, 
and  in  the  unity  and  '  coping-stone '  of  them  all : 
and  thia  hn  calla  innapaoinl  senae/dinleetk,'  which 
does  not  like  mathenalieal  thinking  need  the  help 
of  sensible  images,  but  deals  with  '  ideas '  alone  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  highest  of 
all,  'the  idea  of  the  gixxl.'  These  ideas  are  not 
mere  concept**  of  our  minds  :  tiiey  are,  in  Plato's 

Idirase,  'the  uiiwt  roil  i-xiNioiu-cs. '  Tin-  extreme 
orm  of  mediieval  '  KealiHm,'  acconiing  to  which 
nniversals  are  prior  to  and  more  real  than  particular 
things,  is  a  crude  version  of  Plato's  doctrine.  It 
is  indeed  an  adaptation  of  Platonic  philoaophyto 
Christian  theologyt  for  which  Plato  gives  no  sanc- 
tion, if  the  ideas  are  called « the  thoughu  of  God ;' 
but  the  phrase  is  perhaps  less  misleading  than  many 
others  which  have  been  UHe<l  aliont  tnem.  Plato 
does  sjM'ak  (in  Urinthlic,  x.  i  of  (IihI  having  '  made  ' 
the  idea.s,  i\»  a  luiman  artificer  makes  things  in 
iinituiioii  of  them  :  lnit  lie  Ls  there  talking  in 
pictorial  language.  (i«sl  in  I'lato's  system  is  rather 
the  'idea  of  the  goo<l,'  the  gtxxl  in  itwelf,  which  is 
the  cau.<«o  alike  of  knowing  and  of  being,  as  the  sun 
in  the  visible  world  is  the  caose  Ixtth  of  light  and 
of  life.  In  the  Timmu  the  wcn-ld  is  said  to  be 
fashioned  by  the  Creator  or  Artificer  after  the  pattern 
of  the  ideas ;  hut  here  also  the  language  ia  figur- 
ative. Plato's  'ideas'  must,  however,  oe  thought 
of  both  11-^  'real  kinds'  ami  lus  ardiet vim's.  I'liLtoV 
pioenl.'it ion  of  Ills  theory  \JirieMr  most  prohabiy 
the  tlieurv  itself  underwent  iiio*litiration.  In  the 
/'ar///(  « ('/<  V  some  of  the  object  i'lri"  made  to  it  ar»> 
the  saeni'  mh  were  tifterwanlH  iir^,'i'il  liv  .\ristotle 
— a  remarkable  insttiuce  of  a  philosopher  criticising 
himself. 

The  relation  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  ideas  to 
the  supreme  idea  of  the  goo<l  is  nowhere  worked 
eat  by  Plato.  Dialeetie  remains  only  an  ideal 
eeteneek  The  tme  dialeetleian  is  he  wno  will  see 

thinip  in  their  unity  (compare  Mr  IlerWrt  Spencer's 
detinition  of  uhihwwipliy  as  *  completely  unilie<l 
knowletlge ') :  he  will  also  'divide  things  rightly 
according  to  their  kinds.'  The  metlnxl  of  pliilo 
so|>liy  ih  a  bringing  together  and  a  dividing  (syna- 
gogc  and  diaireau).  In  this  we  may  reoogniee  tbe 
gem  cf  Arfstotlev  *iBdiiethui  nod  aedaettMi.' 


The  2Vhm»h«  is  the  one  work  wUdi  Plato  has 

devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  nature ;  and  thongb 
it  has  exercised  directly  and  indirectly  an  enomions 
inlluctice  over  the  ancinit  and  iiieili:i  \ al  world,  as 
it  luus  specially  ill tiHi't^-il  myhiical  ami  tlic<)t*ophical 
commentators,  in  Plato's  own  vie\\  it  n<'riipie«  a 
very  sul)ordinal<!  ixisition.  We  are  a^ain  and 
again  wame<l  by  him  not  to  expect  strict  truth, 
but  only  approxuuations  and  figurative  statements 
('raytfaa')  in  dealing  with  such  subjeetiL  The 
notion  of  '  emanations,'  whieh  play*  eo  gnat  •  nMt 
in  later  philosophy  is  latent  in  the  Timenu.  The 
Cosmos,  or  order  of  the  univerae,  is  the  'one  only- 
begotten  '  image  of  God,  its  father  and  creator 
(I)nin>iiinius  -I.e.  'artificer').  The  Creator  was 
giKwl,  and  wished  to  make  the  world  as  like  him- 
self as  iN>ssili!e  ;  but  no  crcattHi  or  vi-iMi-  thing  can 
l)e  perfect,  'i'he  material  out  of  which  the  or«leriy 
worlil  is  made  intriKluoea  Imperfection  into  it. 
(This  conception  of  matter  m  evil  had  a  potent 
influence  in  later  times,  e«<|>ecially  when  combined 
with  Oriental  ideas  e.g.  in  Unostieisni,  q.v.}  Sol 
too,  the  eternal  Creator  could  not  make  the  worra 
eternal  like  himself,  and  in  makingit  made  Time, 
•the  moving  image  of  eternity.*  To  the  obscure 
details  of  Platfi's  cosmology  and  physics  it  would 
bo  unprofitable  to  refer  here.  <'osmology  is  a^ain 
intrcxluced,  but  brietly.  and  with  sinular  warnings 
that  it  i.H  to  l>o  treate<l  as  mythical,  in  connection 
with  the  imnutrtality  of  the  ."muiI  in  the  P/ifr<io  and 
Ji^ubiic.  The  soul  of  man  (like  the  'soul  of  tli« 
umverse')  is  intermedin  between  tbe  ideas  and 


the  corpon>al.  The  human  aonl*  as  it  esasts  in  the 
body,  has  three  ]>aru  or  eleoMBte :  (1)  the  ratkmal ; 
(S)  tlM  aairited  elemanti  fSl  thn  tftftHMcf.  Thn 
ratiooat  element  alone,  wlnen  is  the  son!  in  its  tme 

being  as  it  is  a{tart  from  mixture  with  body,  is 
pn>|H'rly  inuuorlal.  The  doctrine  of  immortality 
(i.e.  till'  jire  existence  of  the  soul  as  well  as  its  exist- 
ence alter  dealli)  is  intriMlucetl  in  the  I'/irrr/rim, 
],')/> II fi/ir,  and  I'liiiilii,  find  is  tbe  main  suloect  of 
the  third.  In  all  Plato  makes  use  of  the  I'ytha- 
gormn  notion  of  transmigration.  What  he  sa>'s 
must  be  taken  as  largely  mythical  and  figurative. 
His  whole  philos4)])hical  thinking  implies  the  eter- 
nity of  BeMon,  but  how  far  he  believed  in  what  in 
now  undetstood  by  personal  inmortality  has  been 
and  may  be  doubted.  Wonlsworth's  famous  Ode  on 
Immortality  is  generally  considered  '  Platonic ; ' 
but  it  turns  mi  a  Illi^apl■li^•at  inn  of  Plato's  doctrine 
of  '  rec<dl>H'tion.'  Plato  would  certainly  not  hold 
that  till-  new  )M>rn  infant  !•  Maiw  pwlecttcB  than 

the  aged  philosopher. 

Plato  is  so  far  true  to  tbe  example  of  Socrates 
that,  though  ho  has  metaphysical  intere»tt«  which 
were  alien  to  his  master,  yet  the  practical  interest 
always  predominates,  niilosophy  is  to  him  no* 
mere  intelleetnal  speenlatfam,  but  n  baUt  ef  mind 
and  a  manner  of  living.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
highest  of  the  ideas  is  'the  good.'  He  cannot 
accept  the  Cyrenaic  viexv  that  pleAsure  i-^  I  lie  ^'ood  ; 
but  neither  tloes  he  agrt-e  with  tbe  Cynics  that  all 
jileasure  is  evil.  Plea-urcs  urr  (jcMid  or  bad.  high 
or  low,  acconiing  to  tbe  part  of  the  soul  to  which 
tliey  l>elong.  Socrates  luul  identilie<l  virtue  and 
knowledge,  hail  asserte^l  that  virtue  was  one,  and 
that  virtue  could  lie  taught.  All  these  doctrines 
Plato  accepted ;  but  modifications  graduallv 
appear.  In  the  JSqwitts,  the  dialogue  m  which 
all  the  variona  elanMntB  of  his  pbiloaoidiy  are 
nnlted  more  than  in  any  other,  Plato  accepts 
without  {ins>f  the  popular  distinction  of  four 
'cardinal  virtues'  (as  tliey  afterwards  came  to  lie 
called),  and  fits  them  in  with  his  !»>  chi)lfiKy. 
Wisdom  is  the  virtue  of  tbe  reason.  Courage  of  the 
spirited  element.  Temperance  ( i.e.  .Moderation,  Self- 
control  in  general )  is  the  virtue  of  the  lower  parte 
in  their  nintkm  to  the  higher,  wUla  Ji  '* 
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( '  RightaoonmH '  wwld  perhaps  be  a  liettar  word) 

M  not  the  virtue  of  any  upecial  part,  but  of  the 
whole  soul,  and  is  defined  a8  '  ever^  part  doinit  its 
own  work  and  not  interfering  with  the  utherB.' 
To  arrive  at  the  nature  of  Justice  (the  {>r<)fe«»ed 
object  of  tlie  ilis^Mission )  liie  I'lati  hik  Soci  ai  i  s  Iiah 
turiie<l  '  from  the  small  to  the  large  letters  *  La. 
fniiii  the  individual  tu  the  Htate,  where  human 
nature  can  be  (teen  'writ  lartre.'  Wtsdont  i«  the 
virtBa  of  the  rulers.  Courage  the  w«Rioc»,  Tem- 
perance or  Uoderation  is  the  bamioiiy  nmUUng 
from  the  obedience  of  the  lower  to  tfao  Ush«r,  ftod 
Jcwtiea  i>  the  virtue  of  the  whole  state.  A  perfect 
state  woold  require  a  special  mllng  caste,  and  the 
only  true  nilers  in  Plato's  opinion  are  philosophera. 
Plato  allows  that  there  may  bo  ordinary  virtues 
resnltiii<;  from  custom  or  right  opinion  (cf.  Meno 
and  I'/ceJo ),  hut  the  highest  type  of  oononct  mnst 
be  bound  up  with  the  hif,'hest  type  of  knowliHl^'c. 
Thoiie  alone  who  have  the  philosophic  nature 
(which  if-  sonietinie«  describe*!  by  him  as  the 
poMionate  love  of  truth)  are  the  pnHMT  mJenin 
a  peifeBt  ttatc,  and  in  the  philnsophio  nakiie  all 
Tirtuf^fl  an  nnited.  In  thi^  ideal  conimoawialth 
(the  parent  of  eo  many  I  uipios')*  berfdea  the 
paradox  of  the  pViilof«ipher-king,  the  other  para- 
doxes by  which  Plat^t  Mtnrtled  Tiis  cont«niporariw 
were  (I)  tl.u  in  ri  and  women  uliould  have  the 
tuvnie  wiucalitm  and  the  «ame  pur>»uit>i,  and  (2) 
that  private  nrom^rty  and  the  lamily  should  be 
aboliMbed.  Ail  tilings  were  to  be  in  common  ;  and 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  the  citizens  was  to  be 
entirely'  under  the  control  of  the  philosopher- rulers. 
Jiiat  ai  in  his  theory  of  knowledge  PUto's  ideal  is 
widtf,  aa  hie  politiou  ideal  ie  that  the  state  should 
he  aa  maoh  ae  poenble  one,  oae  aa  a  family  is  one, 
or  lalibar  aa  one  individual  ie.  All  are  to  be 
'membeni  of  one  body.'  Some  of  the  features  in 
Plato's  ideal  state  were  doubtles.<<  su^'^e^teii  to  him 
by  the  Pythagorean  VirotlierlnKMlH,  many  of  them 
by   the  irr-;  1 1  u  i' n;  ^    nj'    S|i;irlJV.      In  fact, 

Plato'ii  ideal  blate  mi^tit  Ik?  (ie«Mii>»_'il  aw  a  f'onibina- 
tion  of  philosophy  willi  Spartan  niilitary  discipline. 
Without  the  pliiloeophy  we  have  an  inferior  form — 
the  Spartan  state,  or  'timocracy,'  in  which  not 
pbilueophy  bat  mtlitaiy  honour  is  the  ruUii|g  prin- 
ciple. Inferior  to  that  comes  oligarchy,  of  whieh 
(he  ruling  principle  is  weaUh.  Lower  still  is 
democracy,  the  equality  of  good  and  bad  alike : 
and  worst  of  all  is  tyranny,  the  rule  of  the  '  wild- 
beaut  element  in  man.'  In  tlie  SlutrjiiuuH  I'lato 
gives  a  rather  different  cla.H,si(ication  of  conittitu- 
tions,  recojjiTiiBing  both  n  better  and  a  worse  form 
of  democracy,  and  placing'  Uitii  Indow  aristocracy, 
but  above  oligarchy  :  in  the  true  »ti%Ui  the  number 
of  the  rulers  matters  not,  if  only  they  have  '  the 
science  of  ruling.'  In  the  Lauv  he  eiaborates  a 
second-best  state,  giving  up  commanirai  as  too 
diffieolt  of  attainment,  and  propoeinff  a  eoniplete 
equaUsatkm  of  property,  u  the  LaWK  also  he 
praises  *  mixed  government.  * 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  Republic  Plato  ili.i- 
cu-'»?«'t«  the  place  ot  art  in  etluoation.  Homer  and 
Jlesiixl  were  the  (Ireek  '  Hible  ;'  but  I'latu  objects 
to  much  in  tlie  jxieta  and  in  the  popular  religion  a^» 
fabe  and  iinniural.  Mui>ic  and  iK)etr>'  should  be 
simple  ( here  again  the  complex,  the  manifold,  is  of 
the  nature  of  evil ),  and  should  imitate  only  what 
u  good,  hence  dramatic  art  is  especially  objecte<l 
to.  Towards  the  end  of  the  aialQaae  he  goes 
farther,  aod  objects  to  all  '  imitation/  whether  in 
paintinc  or  in  word^i,  as  being  only  a  copy  of  the 
so-ca1lM  real  thiiiK)^,  which  are  themselves  only  a 
copy  of  the  true  realitjr' — the  ideas:  and  so  he 
drtve.'>  the  p(M-t«  from  his  ideal  state.  Aristotle's 
P>,f(ir.s  may  In;  n-L'arded  as  in  part  a  '  Defence  of 
Poesy '  a^punst  Plato's  crittcisiu.  Why,  it  has  I 
often  been  asked,  baa  Plato,  hiniaelf  eo  great  an  I 


artiety  dealt  to  Parltanieally  and  so  unsympathetic- 
ally  with  art!  Partly,  perhaj*,  l<eciiuse  the  lir«t 
steps  in  reflection  about  art,  a-t  alwut  reliK^ion, 
imply  a  certain  withdrawal  from  the  -v\  ay  sf  that 
which  is  to  1k!  criticineil  an<l  nniien<t(KKi.  Ilut  the 
Jii'piih/if  ^'ivQH  oldy  one  side  of  Phit^)'s  thought  on 
art.  In  the  HtfmjMtnium  (in  which  the  banqueters 
praise  Love  in  turn)  and  in  the  Phminu  'the 
beautiful '  occupies  the  same  place  that  '  the  go<Nl ' 
does  in  the  Reimblie.  Plato  ie  after  all  a  true 
Athenian,  and  thinke  tA  the  good  nnder  the  form 
of  the  heantifai  («BeanWnl-and-sood'  le  the 
Greek  eqoivalent  of  '  noble '  or  '  gentleman '  in  ita 
best  sense.)  'All  that  is  good  is  beautiful,'  he 
says  in  the  Timn  ns.  The  true  lover  Ls  akin  to  the 
philosopher,  an<l  loven  the  beauty  of  the  soul  rather 
than  the  lieanty  of  the  body,  and  a8c<'ndH  from  the 
love  uf  the  many  beautiful  to  the  love  of  absolute 
beautv-  There  is  indeed  a  strain  of  asceticism  in 
l^latoV  view  of  life  ;  but  there  i»  none  of  tlie  Cynic 
contempt  for  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  and 
for  the  graces  of  social  intercourse.  In  the  Fhetio 
Socrates  speaks  of  the  body  as  '  the  prison-boaae 
of  the  aoul,'  and  of  pbiloeophy  aa  '  the  practising 
of  death.'  But  Socratee  at  the  banquet  speaks 
somewhat  differently  from  Rwrates  awaiting  his 
end:  and  in  the  Repuhlir  the  Uxly  has  to  he  care- 
fijlv  Iraim-d  that  it  may  a  lit  servant  of  the 
Honf,  and  the  younj;  are  to  grow  up  amid  fair  Rights 
and  soun<iH. 

Plato's  inHuen<»  on  human  thdnght  has  been 
even  more  widely  diffused,  but  is  more  difficult  to 
measure  than  that  of  Aristotle.  The  various 
scIiooIh  of  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Academy 
caught  only  a  small  portion  of  hia  apirit^  Tub 
Stoics,  a<pi-cially  the  later  Btoto,  borrowed  modi 
from  him.  Perhaps  no  school  of  Greek  philosophy 
was  unail'ected  by  him.  In  Alexandria  Jewiish 
thinkers  fell  under  his  f)i.Hcination  (see  Philo); 
an«l  Cliristian  theology  is  largely  Platonic  But 
the  Alexandrian  Platonists  and  the  Neoplatonistt^ 
(q.v.)  differ  fruiii  Plato  himself  in  making  the 
Itmofttt  the  centre  of  his  system.  The  writings 
aitcribed  to  Hermee  Trismegistus  and  Dionysius 
the  A  reopegita  belong  to  the  Neoplatonic  period. 
The  latter  wae  teane&ted  Igr  £ri«»a  in  the  9tb 
century,  and  Plalonimn  laadied  the  waatem  worid 
in  the  middle  ages  through  the  medium  of  those 
mystical  writers.  The  Italian  Renaissance  and  the 
revolt  against  Schola-^tic  Aristotelianism  revived 
the  study  of  Plat^)  s  own  writings  ;  but  the  enthu- 
siasm for  Plato  in  the  15th  century  at  I'lorence  and 
the  less  iiiipurlaut  '  Cambridge  Platonism '  of  the 
17th  century  were  both  after  the  Neoplatonic 
manner,  and,  like  the  mcdiieval  '  Aristotelianism,' 
brought  more  veneration  than  understanding  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  philoBopher.  Of  all  Plato's 
disciples  (to  adapt  a  nmoue  saying)  |)erhaps  only 
one  had  understood  him— Aristotle— and  he  aid  not. 
His  criticimM  are  often  strangely  unsympathetic. 
Yet  Aristotle's  whole  system  t,dves  a  more  trust- 
worthy clue  to  Plato's'  real  philosophical  si^rnili- 
cance  than  is  to  Ik:-  got  from  mystical  inlerpretei-H 
whose  zeal  v  as  not  always  according  to  knowletige 
(see  .AitlsrnTI.K). 

The  first  printed  edition  of  tlio  Greek  text  of  Plsto  is 
the  Aldine  (Venice,  1513).  Plsto  is  oonstsntly  oited 
scoording  to  the  p«ges  of  the  edition  printed  by  H. 
Stepbanui  (  Psris,  1578 ).  Ths  best  and  most  convenient 
texts  sri-  tho«e  of  Stslltisatn,  of  Baiter,  Orpllt  and 
Winckolmsno,  and  of  K.  F.  Hermann.  Thf  critic*! 
edition  by  Kchanz  is  not  yet  completed  (1891).  I'Lato 
was  tin^t  printed  in  the  Latin  translstion  by  Fidno 
( Flor.  liX'i ),  which  waa  the  beat  oatoomc  of  the  Platonio 
revival,  ami  is  tlw  ba.six  of  the  ordinary  Latin  versiona.  A 
complete  Kjigbi-h  tran.Htat-on  wa,"?  |nibli.'>hed  by  Ttiomas 
I'aylnr,  'tile  I'liitouist'  i.e.  Kioplat<.ni5t,  in  (includ- 
ing nine  dialogue*  truulated  by  Sydenham  about  1789k 
The  poet  ahdLgr  tnadatod  the  Sgmfoibm  (indwM 
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•loat  willi  ollwr  fngmenta  of  PIstonio  trandi^om  in 
Mr  BweIob  Vtemin'*  edition  of  his  Workt).  Profewor 
JmMH  hmt  vmia  PUto  an  EnKliah  oUaaic  (  Train,  tcitk 
I»lnduetiim$,  2d  ed.  5  toU.  1875 ;  The  BtfuUie^  separ- 
ator. M  ed.  reviavd  1888).  In  the  'Golden  Treamnr' 
•eriM  are  ineluded  transUtioni  of  Tht  Republic  oj 
DftTiea  aud  Vaugban.  of  the  EtOkypkro,  Apcioffy,  Crito, 
PHado  ( under  title  Trial  and  lhatk  o/  So<mU$ ),  by  F.  J. 
Church,  and  of  the  Pkttdrw,  LjfiU.  and  Protagora*, 

aJoHiah  Wright  AnionK  more  impnrUnt  EngUah 
Itions  of  separate  dialogue*  maybe  naiiu<I  the  ApUoffy, 
br  Riddoll ;  Phttdra*  and  Oorfrwj^  hy  Thompaon ; 
PkUebut,  hj  Badhain  and  by  Poate ;  Tkeatttiu,  Sopkut, 
Statftman,  dt  Campbell ;  Pkasdo  and  Tviueug,  hy  Archer- 
Hind  ;  and  Pkmlo,  by  Oeddes.  Among  worka  on  Plato's 
philosophy,  beaidea  Jowett's  '  IntroJaotiona.'  may  be 
named  Grote's  Plato  (eontaining  analyses  of  all  the 
dialogues);  Whewell**  Platonic  Dialogua  for  EnuiUth 
Readert  (\mi)  \  Zeller's  Plato  (Eng.  trans.);  and  the 
■ectiona  dealing  with  Plato  in  the  Historiea  of  Philosophy 
by  Sohwegler,  Ueberweg,  Erdmann  (all  now  aooeasiUe  in 
English ).  Th.'  development  of  the  theory  of  iileaa  is 
discusKt'd  hy  H.  Jackaon  ia  Journal  of  PktloloffV  {lUifl- 
86).  On  the  Platonio  inHnenoe  on  Christian  theoloj^t', 
see  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures  (1888);  Bigg,  rhrut,n,t 
Platonittt  of  AUxufvl ria  {  Ratnpton  lA'ctureJi,  l.SH4i ).  For 
the  Oambridge  Piatonists,  se«^  th  .rticlos  L.vTrTi  n- 
ISARIANS,  CUDWORTH,  MORJ^^^ITH  (JOHM),  WUICB- 


OOTK,  with  books  cited  under 

Pfaitoi;  Mattxi  I  vahovhw.  Cocmr, »  kmapB 
OoMMK  H«tBUUi,  urn  bom  itt  Amv  on  th«  Don. 

17th  AugUHt  1757.  He  IwRuti  lii^  service  in  th* 
Tarkish  campAiKn  of  177(>  71,  and  throii«;li()ut 
Bulisequeiit  whh'  showed  itxich  capacity  and  i  ni  i.^ij 
that  he  wii.-*  imuied  \>y  Alexander  I,  in  Isdl  liet- 
inan  of  the  Cumacks  uf  the  Don.  Ah  i^iich  he  took 
|»art  in  the  campaigns  aeainst  the  French,  1805-7, 
and,  after  the  enemy  had  evneaated  Moscow,  hang 
upon  their  rear  witii  pitiless  pertinacity,  wearini; 
them  oat  by  incessant  attacks,  cutting  off  strag 
gling  partiwv  aad  cMttoring  UuAx  eonvoyH  nf  pro- 
▼inom.  He  dcfitttod  LafBbVtvat  AltenbnrK.  28th 
May  1813.  After  tlie  French  diMuiter  at  Leipzig 
he  liaraHsed  their  retreat  on  French  noil,  gained  a 
victory  rvt  [.^n,  and  nja<l''  his  name  innmiruljle  by 
tlie  duvHMtationM  of  hi»  hfriles  of  HetMi-sa>  Rp'r*.  He 
was  enthusiastically  welrotiieil,  lunl  presentiil  with 
a  sword  of  honour  on  tlio  nccasiou  uf  his  vinit  to 
London  in  conij>any  with  Bliicher  The  czar  gave 
him  the  title  of  Count  ia  1812.  After  th«  war  he 
retired  to  hi«  own  country,  and  died  near  Tclierkask. 
1 5th  January  1818. 

Platonic  Love*  the  luve  of  soul  for  Hoiil,  a 
love  into  which  aenHual  ile>ir<'  is  Miuiposed  not  t<» 
enter  at  all.  See  the  last  paragraph  out  one  in  thu 
article  Plato. 

Platt^Oentsell*  or  Low  GnuMir,  the  direct 
deseendant  of  Old  Saxon,  and  a  8wter*ton]^e  of 

High  Oeminn,  in  npoken  to-day  in  different  dinleelM 
by  the  iieaAiintr)'  of  north  (ierninny  from  the  Kliine 
to  Pomerixtiia,  It  )>elun;,'>i  to  I  lie  saiii"-  f.;niuii  a* 
D»t«ll,  Klt'liiiKh,  ami  Fii^imi.  Low  ( iennari  .softens 
till'  cc>n!»oMaiit.s,  Init  avoiiU  the  litK'ji  hihilaiits  of 
High  (ierman  a»  t>|iokeu  in  the  mtutli,  ami  ha.s 
riniple  grammatical  rulca.  It  is  ver>-  appntpnnte 
in  tlie  muutiu  of  the  people  wh<i  uw  it,  their  chief 
cliamctoriaUcs  licing  naivete,  a  ciiililliko  giKMl- 
oatare,  and  stardy  honeaty;  and  it  lends  itself 
readily  aa  a  vehiete  for  faiiy-talea,  fblk-tates,  and 
min|ile  folk-aonga,  aach  as  thoae  colIccte<l  in 
Firnienich'x  Gfnnnnietu  Vdlkerttimmen.  Ktana 
Croth  i<|.v.)and  Fritz  Keuler  (q.v.Jhave  '/w-u  it 
n  hl^^h  lit*>rary  Htaadiuj^.  Minor  writers  in  Low 
(lei  irian  are  I Sornamaiui,  Bnmeiat«r,  Giwebtvcht, 
and  itrinckmann. 

.^<c«  Oroth.  Britfe  iihrr  Hofhdrvt»fk  und  PlalUUHtm-h 

ilWVH);  and  Oaedert*.  Do*  Niedfnieiitjiehe  Srhiiu*pirl 
2  volfc  Ift-M).    See  alao  the  articlcn  Okrmany  (  LaN- 

<niAOB  Aim  LmnuTina),  Oauni'a  Law,  £obB]isnieBL, 
BmiABDniFox. 


Plaltc^i ,  or  VtrnmsKA,  an  aflacfot  of  tin 

Miflsouri  Kiver,  is  formed  by  the  junction  in  west 
central  Nebraska  of  the  North  and  South  Forks, 
which  rise  among  the  H<K'ky  .MouIltHiIl^*.  in  <  "oloradrt, 
are  re»ipectivp|y  some  StK)  and  55U  iniU^  ioug,  and 
are  neitiier  of  them  navi«.'ahle.  The  general  cour* 
nf  the  I'lalte  is  eastward,  in  a  wide  shallow  stream, 
over  the  treeless  plains  oif  Nebraska,  till  it  reaches 
the  Missouri  after  a  winding  courae  of  aboat  4d0 
miles.  With  its  forks  it  drains  home 300^000 iq.  B., 
but  like  them  it  u  not  navigable. 

Platten-See.  See  Balato.n. 

Plattsburg*  capital  of  Clinton  ooonty.  New 
York,  on  Lake  Chaniplain,  at  the  moatJi  of  Uie 
river  Saranac,  73  miles  by  rail  8.  of  Moatreai.  It 
has  planing-mills,  niacoiB«-sho{)e,  and  an  iron 

furnace,  and  mannfaetarai  wagons  and  f>ewin<.; 
machines.  In  T'lattxliurg  Ba^,  on  September 
II,  1814,  a  British  flotilla  of  sixteen  vessels  was 
defeated  and  i>artly  captured  by  Coniniaoder 
Thomas  Macdonou'^'ii,  with  fonrtt^n  vowIk  ;  w  hile 
R  lar;;e  lanil  force,  under  Sir  (leor^'e  Prevost,  wiui 
repulsed  by  General  Macomb,  with  1500  men.  Pop. 
dWnSO;  (18W>701<li 

Plattflmonth,  capital  of  Ca**  coiitity,  Ne- 
braj>ka,  is  on  llio  MLviouri,  abtmt  a  mile  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  and  21  miles  by  rail  S.  of 
Onmhn.    It  manufactures  flour,  wagons,  engiuea^ 
1  ..rgans,  .\:c.    Pop.  (18»)4175{  (IMOJOtt. 
Platypilii.    See  Ornithorhyntht  s 
Plflll<*n<  one  of  the  in>>?>t  imjRHtiuil  nianufa<5- 
ti!  iiii;  town«  of  Savony,  stands  in  the  south  west 
Ciiiuer,  on  the  bister,  78  miles  b.  ut  L«tpitig  by  rail. 
Its  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
gorxls,  muslin,  cambric,  iaconet,  and  emlmiidered 
fa)>iics,  with  in  a  seconuar}'  degree  cigars,  paper, 
machinery.    Pop.  ( 1875  )  28,756 ;  (  1890)  4(5.899. 

PlantllRt  Amr«  for  more  cc»rriftl.\  T. 
Mttrriii.i),  the  chief  comic  jioef  of  Rome,  and  pioh- 
ably  among  his  own  cxinntrymen  the  most  itopultu* 
Roman  autlior  of  any  age,  was  l>om  about  250  B.C. 
at  Sarsina,  a  village  in  Umbria,  a  district  which 
must  at  this  time  have  been  thoronghly  Latinised. 
We  have  no  knowledga  of  lua  aarly  lila  and  edoea- 
tion,  hat  it  {a  proliame  that  he  earns  Into  BMiia 
white  still  young,  and  acqtiircil  there  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  nio»«t  idiomatic  Ljititi.  Th»»ugh 
horn  in  the  country,  he  introduces  counlrynjen 
chietly  as  snhjwt.s  for  ritiiciile;  he  always  wiites 
as  a  townstiiai\,  familiar  with  city  life,  esj>ecially 
anioii^'  frei'dnien.  craftsmen,  and  iheniiddh'  cla.sses. 
At  Uiiiae  he  found  emjiloyment  in  connei-tion  with 
the  stAge,  of  what  kind  precisely  we  do  not  know. 
In  this  p<isition  he  Bave<t  money  enough  to  enable 
him  to  nave  iUwie  and  start  in  busineaa  on  his  own 
aoooont  jbi  the  way  of  foreign  trade ;  and  nieh 
early  thrift  shows  strong  character  and  determina- 
ti<m  to  rise  in  the  world.  Hi»  plays  evince  close 
famili;ii  ii  \  w  ith  seafarin<;  life  and  adventure,  and  an 
iritiiiiati-  kiiouh'd;;e  of  all  the  details  of  huyin<»  and 
selliii;^  and  kecjdn;:  aco<»nnls— experience  jtioKaMy 
acrinirwl  during  lliin  |>eriod.  We  know  that  he 
fHileil  in  busint^,  nnd  returned  to  Home  in  such 
poverty  that  he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  the 
aerviee  of  a  baker  by  turning  a  hand-mill,  work 
generally  performed  by  elavee.  At  thbtime.  shortly 
hefoTO  the  second  Pniue  war  broke  oat,  he  was  pmb- 
ahly  alMHit  thirty  years  of  ape,  and  while  in  this 
humble  ocrupntion  he  comp«ised  three  plays  which 
he  sold  to  tlie  managers  of  the  pnblic  ^raiiie-'.  Tliw 
ttin-  |<ai<l  him  enab1e«l  him  tn  leave  tla*  iniU,  and 
■nt  the  ret  of  his  life  at  Home.  Probably  he 
conmienciKi  t«i  write  nl>out  224  B.C.,  and  for  forty 

Iyearw,  until  bin  death  in  184.  he  continued  to  pro- 
duce oomediee  with  wonderful  fecnndity.  Most  of 
the  pUya  we  have  belone  to  the  hwt  ten  yeaca  of 
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his  life.  It  is  not  certain  whether  PlaatOB  ever 
obtained  tbe  Konian  franchifle.  He  WM  Ih*  «od- 
tetnporary  of  Nwvius  and  of  Ennins. 

His  plays  ap|»far  imt  to  havi    i  i.  publi.HlKHl 

during  liis  lifetime,  but  to  have  bwii  left  in  the 
liauds  of  the  actors,  who  probably  botli  intei-polated 
and  omitted  pamaKes  to  suit  tuem  for  the  staue. 
Almost  all  the  prulogues  vera  written  after  his 
dt^Mh.  About  190  plajya  irara  atUibated  to  him  in 
the  time  of  GelUat,  who  held  meet  of  them  to  be 
the  work  of  earlier  drnmatbts,  revised  and  im- 
proved by  Plautus.  Konian  critics  considered  most 
of  them  to  be  spuriniiB.  Varro  in  his  treatise 
OjurMionen  Planttnrc  liiiiit«'(l  tlie  jjeniiine  ooiue- 
uit'f  t<i  t\vent  \  nnf  :  an  ;  t  lit  -'— ■  >  culk'd  '  N  iirniniHii 
comedies'  are  the  saiue  which  we  now  jiof<ses», 
only  one,  the  Vidularia,  Wnn^i  lof-t.  I'lnutus* 
plays  were  immenselv  popular  on  the  statfe,  not 
only  with  the  people,  but  with  the  ecfucated 
elasMS,  and  were  acted»  as  Aroobias  tells  as,  in 
tbe  time  of  DiocletisD.  five  ceiitmiee  later.  Pbtntna 
borrowed  his  plota  to  a  large  extent  from  the  New 
Attic  Come^ly,  which  dealt  with  uncial  life  to  the 
exclusion  of  poH'i!  -  ;   \w  doubtless  imitated  its 

f general  typos  of  i  lmiaotor,  hut  he  '  adapted  '  very 
Tv^\\\  ami  irifuHt^i  into  bin  iHitrawed  framework  a 
new  anil  roVuiHt*-r  life,  \Nliicli  wa«  Roman  to  the 
verj"  core.  HiM  perfect  spontnncitv,  \ivacit\,  ami 
vigoar  of  langutwcs  and  the  comic  power  of  his 
dialognee,  aliow  that  these  are  the  |^aioe  frtiit  of 
his  own  f^nius.  The  scenes  of  his  eomediee  are 
always  laiil  in  Athens  or  in  some  6re<dc  town. 
Had  he  depicted  tlie  family  life  of  as  ao 

eorruut,  the  magistrateB  would  ao  douht  have 
interleriNl  ;  l»ut  Hie  Greek  personages  of  his  plays 
8i>eak  ami  iwt  in  every  respect  like  Romans ;  they 
refer  familiarly  to  ])iace-s  in  Italy,  to  Streets,  magis- 
trates, and  customs  at  Home.  Not  even  Shake- 
speare is  more  careless  alMnit  inconsiHtencv  of  this 
kind.  It  b  probable  that  Flaulus  wrote  with  great 
lapiditv  ;  some  of  his  finest  comedies  are  spoilt 
throog^  the  aetiOD  being  too  hurried  towards  the 
cloMs,  Ronum  eomedy  expressed  *  a  relraund  from 
tiio  aevenr  dattoa  of  life ;  Plautus'  audience  were 
in  hoUday  mood,  and  did  not  exp«ct  to  be  admon- 
ished as  to  duty  or  entertained  with  serious  reflec- 
tion. His  leading  characters  pofwess  boundless 
animal  gipirits,  infinite  resource  in  difliculty,  and  but 
small  conacionce.  His  heroines  show  that,  as  Sellar 
sayn,  Phmtus  was  more  familiar  with  the  wayx  of 
'  iibertiiw '  than  of  Itoman  ladies.  His  favourite 
subject  is  a  plot  by  wliich  a  slave,  on  hohalf  of  his 
young  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  latter,  cheats 
a  father  or  some  one  else.  Plautus  shows  no  feel- 
ing for  nature,  though  ho  is  fond  of  describing  the 
aea  in  calm  and  storm  ;  his  lack  of  any  sense  of 
natural  beanty  and  of  high  imagination  makes  a 
ilcpp  gnlf  between  him  and  Aristophanes.  Yet  he 
.sliowf*  •Hstiiict  creative  [Hiwer,  as  in  the  character  of 
Kuclii)  the  tuiM-r  in  the  Anluluria,  who,  thonfjh 
entirely  po8f^eH.s(Ml  i>y  lii?«  one  idea,  is  still  Ik  jh  i  ukI 
indepf>n(ient  ami  not  contemptible.  Fine  tinichos 
are  not  wanting.  In  the  Cnptivi  the  •'lavi'  Tyn- 
danu,  cheerfnilv  willing  to  Haorificc  all  tor  hiti  young 
master,  ihows  that  Plautus  had  the  iK>wer  to  con- 
ceive a  really  noble  character.  The  charm  of 
Plautus,  Iving'in  hia  gennine  hanumr  and  powerful 

Kp  ol  clianuiter,  goes  deep  down  to  the  roots  of 
an  natnra;  he  delights  bis  readers  to-day  as 
truly  as  when  he  made  Roman  theatres  ring  with 
apufanse,  or  when  St  Jerome  solaced  himself  in  his 
cell  hy  reading  the  well-kn  eil  conieflies.  His  joyous 
seube  in  aall  circumstance^  uf  the  ghulnei^ri  of  life  is 
the  sign  of  a  strong  and  manly  nature;  he  makes 
his  reader  look  involuntarily  at  the  bright  side  of 
things.  According  to  Sellar,  the  live  best  plays  are 
AtUuiariOf  C^p(i9»,  Meneeehmu  Paeudotua,  Ruden$, 
Bhukespeare  Iwa  imitated  the  plot  of  the  MtimduiU, 


entirely  recasting  it,  in  his  Cvmer/y  of  Errors. 

Molii're's  L'Avorr  i-.  I.mi  rowed  froin  tiie  A  uluittnti. 

Engliah  tnuuhktiunH  are  by  Thornton  and  \\'arnLT 
(17ti7-74),  and  H.  T.  KUey  (1880).  Kitachl  hiM  shown 
gnjat  acuteness  in  restoring  Plantttn*  text,  wfiich  if  vrry 
corrupt  ('J'i  fd.  1871).  The  c<ini|ili-te  I'ditiun  -.vim  i  he 
oontemplated  wm  oontinnsd  by  bis  pmiUs,  ti.  Uut:U  and 
uch.m  I  I878a««ff.).  flMaboBdlar,  jeBewa/Mt^Cte 

Playfnlr,  John,  mathematieiaa  and  natural 

philosopher,  was  bom  at  Ken  vie  manse,  near  Dundee, 
March  10, 1748,  and  studitHl  at  St  Andrews.  In  1773 
he  succoetled  his  father  as  miniHter  of  LilF  and 
Renvie.  During  his  leisure  hours  he  still  pro- 
Kecuteil  his  favourite  mathematical  and  geological 
studitis,  and  communicated  to  the  lioyal  Society  of 
London  two  memoirs.  On  tht  Arithtnetic  of  Impos- 
tible  QuanMiet  and  Account  of  the  Lithological 
Survtff  qf  SchiehallioH.    In  1785  he  became  joint- 

GifesBor  of  Mathematics  in  Edinimivb  University, 
t  exehanged  his  chair  for  that  of  Ratnral  PUIo> 
sophy  in  1855.  He  became  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  '  Huttonian  theory '  in  geology,  ana,  after 
publish in^'  in  180*2  bis  llliutrtUions  of  tlif  Hut- 
toni'iiii  'J'/ieon/  of  tlic  Enrth  (see  Geolchjv,  Vol. 
\"    ji,  14N',  111'  riiiLuy  joumeyn  for  the  sake 

ot  more  extensive  ol»j*ervations,  particnlnrh'  in 
181.'),  when  he  viniteil  Krance,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  He  died  at  KdinlMirgh,  IMth  July  1819. 
Playfalr  was  during  the  later  part  of  his  life 
secrataiy  to  the  Jnoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
From  1804  he  was  a  eontiibator  to  the  Edinb^h 
Review  and  to  the  Tratuadiom*  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  many  important 
articles  for  the  EneycloptrrlKt  Bntttnrtirn.  His 
separate  works  are  the  Elrinenta  of  Grvmtlru  ( 1795 ) 
and  Outlinet  of  Natural  PhUotophg  ( 1812-16). 

Plays.  See  Drama,  Theatre.  A  relie  of  the 

censorship  of  the  press  survives  in  Britain  in  the 
licensiiiK  ''f  ^tage  plays.  By  an  Act  of  1843  no 
plays  may  Im-  acted  for  hire  till  they  have  been 
hul  iii'Heci  til  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  may 
refuse  to  license  them  in  whole  or  in  parts  ;  the 
oHicial  who  reads  them  for  this  purpose  being  the 
'examiner  of  stage  plavs.'  A  penalty'  of  £50 
attaches  to  the  oflence  of  acting  an  unlicensed  or 
prohibited  play ;  and  the  theatre  in  which  it  in 
represented  forfeits  its  license.  Id  the  United 
Statee  them  ia  do  goMiml  oaoiar,  but  local 
anthorities  have  power  to  forMi  the  repweeata- 
tion  of  plays  wbiuk  thqr  eooaUier  to  be  hurtful  to 
morality. 

Plea,  the  an.swer  of  the  defendant  to  the 

f)laintiH  s  demand  or  charge.  Pleas  were  divided 
ormerly  into  pleas  dilatory*  (where  the  party  seeks 
to  break  down  the  oondasiiaii  of  tbe  action  without 
enteringintothe  merits  of  the  ease)  and  pereiniJiorv, 
Demurrers  (q.v.),  in  Aliatonient  (q.v.),  special  In 
bar,  &c. ;  now  the  plea  is  usually  Guilty  or  Not 
(iuilty  i  si-e  (  HIMINAL  L.vw  I.  In  bcots  law,  plea 
means  al-o  a  written  statement  hy  counsel  of  the 
legal  ;:roiin<is  on  whii'h  the  jiarty  bases  his  case. 
In  lingti.sh  civil  procedure  this  in  called  Pleading ; 
a  term  applied  in  criminal  law  to  the  accasation 
of  the  pnisecutor  or  the  answer  of  the  accused. 
Pleatlings  have  heen  much  simplified  by  the 
Judicature  Aeta  (1878-76}.  In  tbe  United  States 
the  New  York  legislatiire  eetabHdied  a  uniform 
pr^cetlure  whicli  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
states.  '  Pleas  of  the  ('rown  is  an  old  term  for 
criminal  casew.  In  the  Hou'.e>,<>f  Parliament  ])Ieaii- 
ing,  as  in  the  superior  courts  ot  law,  must  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Bar  (q.v.). 

Plebeians.  See  Rome,  Tribune. 

PlebiscltCt  the  name  given,  in  the  political 
phraseology  of  modem  Fnaee,  to  a  deoiee  of  tha 
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natiiNi  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  anlversnl  suffraf^ 
ThoB,  Loaw  Napoleon  was  chosen  president,  and 
subsequentiy  emperor,  by  a  plebiscite,  and  in  1870 
obfcMMd  tiM  aaactioii  oi  wAll  a  iUrd  om  ( 7i  million 
vot«y.  The  won!  to  borrowed  from  the  Latin ; 
bat  the  pltbUeitum  of  the  Romans  properly  meant 
only  a  law  |Nu«ed  at  the  Comitia  TribtUa — i.e. 
aHf*einl'ly  of  the  filrhi,  or  'commons,'  ii-s  diHtia- 
j^uijilieii  troin  tlic  nobloa.  The  word  u  ufteu  umed 
m  Britain  for  iin  attempt  to  secure  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  mtm  special  point  ol  local  intetest  by 
all  the  inhahitanta  of  a  dtotriflt— oftM  bj  ueaoe  iSf 
return  post-cards. 

PleetOKOAtht,  an  order  of  Bony  Fishch  ((|.v.). 

Pledge*  See  PAWNRROiaNa. 

Pleiades*  in  Greek  Mythology,  were,  according 
to  the  most  seneral  account,  the  seven  dau^jhters 

of  Atlas  anil  Flfionc,  tl>e  diiii^'liter  of  Oceanus. 
Their  hinl^ry  is  diiriTently  n'lat<Mi  hy  the  Gr«ek 
mythoIogiHts :  aei^oriiin;^  to  soriif!  autlioritii??*,  tliey 
committed  suicide  from  ^jricf,  cither  at  tlie  <ieain 
of  their  sisters,  tlie  Hyaile«i,  or  at  the  fate  of  their 
father,  Atlaa  (n.v.);  according  to  otiiem,  they  were 
coni|>anion<<  of  Artemla  ( Diana ),  and,  being  pursued 
by  Orion  (q.v.),  were  rescuol  from  him  by  tne  goiU 
by  being  translated  to  the  skv ;  all  autliorities, 
however,  igNe  thai  after  timr  aeatli  or  tiaoelation 
they  were  tramfbraied  into  state.  Their  namei  are 
Electra,  Maia,  Tayf^otf,  Alcyone,  Cel«;no,  Stero|>e 
(the  in\T»ible  one),  and  Merope.  The  group  or 
oonstoUation  of  the  Pleiades,  called  the  "Seven 
Stan*,'  is  jilaoed  on  the  shoulder  of  Taunii,  tlie 
sot'oiid  sij,'n  of  tiio  Zodiac,  and  form,  with  the  pole 
star  and  the  twin  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  throe 
angular  points  of  a  figure  which  is  nearly  an 
equilateral  triangle.  But,  if  looked  at  directly, 
only  lix  etars  are  visible  to  the  ayei  though,  if  the 
qre  to  tamed  eidewaya,  more  can  be  Men  i  a  good 
teleMJope  ihows  fifty  or  rixty  in  the  bkl  TIm 
photom^hfediart  produced  by  IL&L  Heniy  in 
1888  snows  S996  stars,  with  nebolm  intermixed. 

The  name  Plfiiui  in  frequently  applieil  to  reunions 
of  poet^  in  septenary  ^'rrtupw :  and  this  tise  of  the 
word  dati"^  from  the  time  oi  I'toli  riu  I'liiladelphus 
at  Altixandria,  ^vho  treatod  Koven  (ireek  pofto^  with 
Hpecial  disti notion,  and  denoiiiiimted  them  his 
pteiad.  His  cKan^^Iu  wa-<  followed  by  Charlemagne. 
BUt  the  name  PUinde  is  specially  associated  with  a 

Etnp  of  16th-centaiy  French  writers,  of  whom 
nsanl  (q.v.) and  Do  Bella^  (q.v.)  are  the  most 
notable,  who  endeavoured  mth  marked  resnlt  to 
reform  tlw  French  language  and  literatnre  after 
cta^-'ioal  models.  Tfie  other  names  are  Lazare  de 
Buif,  ambassailor  at  the  diet  of  Hpirea ;  Jean 
Don»t,  a  celi'hrated  Hellenist  ;  Amadis  Jamin ; 
Etienne  .lodidjc  ;  and  I'oiitus  <ie  Tiiiard.  In  plaeo 
of  the  two  last,  other  antliorities  yive  Scevole  de 
Saint  Martlie  and  Marc  Antoine  Muret  (q.v.); 
and  inelead  of  Jamia,  Beileao. 

Plclocene*  Bee  Pliocene. 

Plefftrhrofsm*  In  some  cryntaU,  huoIi  a.« 
some  >|ieciiiii>ris  of  topaz,  three  disiinci  <'oloiirs 
may  U*  »lii<«irve<l  on  hnikin^  through  them  aUmg 
three  rectangular  axes.  In  mtermediate  directions 
intermtnliate  tints  may  lie  oliserved  ;  and  this  pro- 
perty i»  that  of  pleiochroism  or  polychroinn.  In 
eome  other  caaee  a  similar  range  of  intermediate 
tiate  maj  be  obmrved,  lying  between  two  extreme 
Hails  visible  along  two  axes  (dichroic  crystals — e.g. 
iolite  or  sapphire  cTeau,  and  some  specimens  of 
mica ). 

Pieiosaarns.  Hee  i'LivstosAUKt-s. 

Pleistocene  (Or.,  *moet  recent')  or  Glacial 
Systxm.  Thto  system  eoliiprieee  the  older  aoca- 
awlatiMU  Menging  to  the  Qoatetnan-  «r  Poet* 
Tertiaty  diTtoton.   Ahnoet  all  the  molluMe  met 
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with  in  beds  of  tlito  age  are  existing  speeies.  The 
system  is  termed  Pleistocene  or  (rfaoial  according 
as  we  have  reference  to  the  charact<.-r  of  its  organic 
remains  or  to  the  pbyeieat  oonditione  under  wfaidi 
the  greater  portion  w  ita  deposits  weie  aoenmii> 
lateo.  These  deposits  are  of  ver>'  diverse  natare 
and  origin,  and  are  subject  to  endless  modifica- 
tions, hut  nevertheless  they  show  certain  well- 
marked  iihoHcs  which  are  persiRtent  over  wide 
areas.  TIuih,  thron^'hout  all  northerii  i| and 
the  hilly  and  uiuuntainuus  ditttricta  of  the  centrwl 
and  southern  regions  of  the  continent  they  exhibit 
the  same  generu  character  and  succession.  The 
deposits  of  these  regions  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  glacial  and  Unvio-gladal  detritus,  which  betolcea 
the  former  preeeoee  of  a  great  iee-ebeet  in  northeni 
Europet  and  of  extensive  anowfieids  and  riacien 
in  the  mountain  districts  farther  sontb.  For  an 
account  of  these  depoit^  m  l  ^.'laciation  ^nerally, 
see  Glacial  rKiuoD.  in  ilie  regions  outside  of 
the  glaciated  areu.'^  the  Pleistocene  system  is  repre- 
sented principally  by  fliiviat.ile  accnmnlationp,  cal- 
CAreons  tnfaH,  j)eat,  anddepositM  in  cavt*.  The  old 
river-gravelf*,  Arc.  are  well  Heen  in  the  valleys 
of  southern  England.  France.  Helgium,  cantml 
Europe,  Hpain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  &c.,  where 
they  occur  at  the  surface.  But  when  thev  are 
followed  into  rq^kme  in  wliieb  glacial  ami  finvio- 
glacial  aesumuladoiw  aiw  irdl  devcIope<l  they  dis- 
appear andemeatb  these  or  are  dovetailed  with 
them.  Cave-deposits  are  of  conr^e  met  with  even 
in  glaciated  re^^ions,  Imt  in  such  conntries  no 
Pleistocene  accumulations  overlie  the  giaci&l  and 
tinvio  ),;lacial  detrituB  of  the  latest  ooM  itegB  of  tho 
glaciai  }M>riud. 

Thus,  in  seneral  terms,  the  Pleistocene  deposits 
of  northern  Europe  and  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent  are 
of  glaoial  origin,  wiiile  ue  accumulations  oatside 
of  thoee  areas  are  diwfly  flanaiile.  The  latter 
were  for  some  time  believe*!  to  lie  upon  the  whole 
younger  than  the  former,  but  the  two  series  are 
now  generally  re*'oj,'ni>ed  to  1k>  cont«mponuie<>u-i. 
The  occurrence  of  los-^ilifi-rons  heds  interca.lat*>d 
lx!twron  nheets  of  inorainic  nnitter  ( iMinMer-clay, 
\c. )  proves  that  thf  so  called  glacial  jH-ritxi 
intcnupted  more  than  once  hy  epochs  of  milder 
eiiniatic  conditions,  during  which  ttie  inland  ice 
of  the  north  retired  from  all  the  low  grounds,  while 
the  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  &c.  shrank  liack  to 
the  inner  roc«ai»us  of  the  numutains.  The  oreanic 
reniMue  oi>(ained  from  freah-water  intetgwcial 
ile|>o8ito  have  been  correlated  with  those  which 
occur  in  the  river-accinuulations  of  the  non- 
glaciated  tracts,  and  the  result  is  that  the«e 
accnnmlations  are  now  admitted  to  be  for  the  mo(«t 
part  of  inlei-j,»lfM>ial  ajje  alwo.  In  short,  the  peat, 
rivcr-depckf<it-s,  tufas,  an<l  caveaccnnmlatioii.s  are 
the  eouivalent«i  in  time  of  tlie  glacial  aud  iut^^r- 
glacial  deposits. 

Life  of  t/ie  Period. — The  plants  and  animals  of 
the  Pleistocene  lietoken  great  changes  of  climato — 
one  aeriea  indicating  an  extremely  cold  or  Arctic 
climate,  while  the  other  could  only  have  Hourished 
undt>r  extremely  clement  an<l  uniform  conditions. 
While  a  cold  climate  prevailed,  such  plants  as 
r>n/(is  iii  tn^u  tii/ii ,  lii  titlti  Ilium,  Sa/ix  pnlarts,  &c 
fionrisheil  m  the  plaiii^i  of  (nTUiany,  and  similar 
northern  and  .Arctie  forms  clothed  the  low  ^roumts 
of  Swit/erl;irid.  In  northern  France  grew  birch, 
alder.  Iar<-h,  spruce,  juniper,  and  yew.  while  in 
Northern  Italy  the  Cemhran  pine  flourii«iied  in  th*> 
neighbourhood  of  hrea,  and  the  Sootch  fir  on  the 
choree  of  Lake  Varese,  poeitions  in  which  it  is 
needtSM  to  say  they  cnuld  not  live  now.  Contem- 
wnraBBoas  with  tins  floia  we  meet  with  lead  and 
msh'Waler  ihdto  wUeh  an  equally  indtoitivie  ef 
cold  and  nngentol  eonditkna.  And  the  eama  tain 
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ti  toM  hf  the  boraal  and  Arctic  species  of  molluscs 
which  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  shelly 
claya  of  north  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
British  Islandft,  and  by  the  jiresenoe  of  northern 
forma  in  the  Pleistocene  marine  Ix-ds  of  thfi  Medi- 
terraneati  .mi  Tlie  rliaraci''f  mi  tli.'  liuiil  aniiiiali* 
is  <init«  in  keeping  witli  this  fvulfiice.  Living 
in  tne  low  grounds  of  ceritnil  ami  southern  Europe 
at  tbie  time  were  reindeer,  glutton,  musk-sheep, 
Aretie  fo>,  Alpine  hare,  marmot,  snowy  vole, 
■mmnotb,  woolly  rhinoceros,  &&  The  remains 
of  theee  nortliefn  and  Arctic  plants  and  animals 
are  met  with  both  in  glaciated  conntriea  and  in  the 
eaves  and  flnviatile  deposits  that  oeear  in  regions 
that  never  were  eoverwl  witli  tjlacier-ice.  Tho 
relics  and  reuiaiuH  of  man  hiiiHflf  atno  aceom]>any 
the  ^aiiip  Hora  and  fauna.  In  Htrong  contrast  witli 
such  an  awmhlajje  of  planti^  an<i  animals  i^  that 
of  which  wo  tinil  ahuiuhmt  tracL's  in  intor^jlacial 
Iwds  and  cave-  and  river-depoflits.  In  northern 
Flranee  grew  willows,  hazels,  ash,  dwarf  elder, 
sveamore,  epindle>trees,  perfumed  cherrj'  tree,  box, 
clefflHtis,  eoonnon  ivy,  judas  tree,  Cunar>-  laurel, 
fte.  The  prwenca  of  tiMt  iani«l»  which  floweia  in 
winter,  proves  that  the  winteta  mtist  have  been 
very  cleni(>iit.  and  the  other  plants  are  indicative 
of  a  genial  humid  cliuiate.  The  summers  were 
not  so  hot  and  dry  as  they  now  are  in  France,  and 
the  winter*  were  not  «o  roU! ;  and  similar  condi- 
tions oVitainwi  in  (icnnariy  and  tlie  Mediterranean 
region— although  tlie  tioras  of  those  different  zones 
were  di8tingnisTie<l  from  each  other  by  the  presence 
of  certain  Forms  and  the  ft>»pnce  of  othprs.  The 
land  and  fresh- water  shvlls  a-v^ociatcd  ^vith  this 
flom  am  aqoally  indioative  of  gesual  conditions, 
and  afanflar  avidenee  ia  supplied  oy  the  nuunmalia. 
Thus,  we  find  a  strange  oommini^ing  of  eontbern 
and  temperate  forms  which  is  qnite  in  keeping 
with  the  similar  jcssociation  in  oik-  and  the  mim 
place  of  variouH  planl^<  which  no  ion^r  livo  to- 
gether in  Euro]>e.  Amon^^st  the  aninialn  wt-re 
nipponotamuB,  At'ricau  elephant,  hyn»na,  Hnrval, 
Ii<iii,  leopard,  various  extinct  sjxvios  of  elephant 
■ad  rhinoceros,  an  extinct  dwarf  hippopotamus  and 
macliaircxlus.  Contemponanaoiia  with  these  were 
nros,  Uson,  hoiae,  stag,  roe,  saiga,  beaver,  hare, 
rabbit,  ottar,  weaael,  wild  cat,  fox^  wild-boar, 
brown  bear,  grizzly  bear,  eave-bear,  Iruh  deer,  &&, 
The  relics  and  remains  oiF  PalieoUthie  man  lilcewiee 
accompany  this  flora  and  fauna. 

It  is  oliviouR,  therefore,  that  the  I'leLstocene 
period  %va>  rlistinjiuished  hy  f^reat  climatic  ostnlla 
tious.  At  one  tinif  the  whole  of  northern  anil 
nortli  western  Knrope.  down  to  the  .OOth  parallel 
N.  lat.,  was  covered  with  a  vant  tncr  de  glace,  while 
from  the  Aljps  and  all  the  cnnHiderabla  moontain- 
ranges  of  middle  and  southern  Europe  great  gladen 
descended  to  the  low  grounds.    From  lBa>diaet  and 

{laciefa  mighty  rivem  flowed  all  the  vear  round} 
at  in  snmmer  tliey  rose  in  flood  ana  inundated 

wide  trnclM,  which  in  time  hocante  oversprea^l  with 
f^nd  and  loam.  It  wiuk  umler  .nuch  conditions  that 
a  boreal  and  .Arctic  ve^'etation  clothed  the  low 
grounds  of  midille  Kurope.  ( 'on.'*iderahle  tract* 
of  that  re^,non,  diirin<j  the  la,st  cold  staue  of  the 
glacial  perifHl,  appejir  to  have  rei^emltleu  steppes, 
and  to  nave  been  inhabited  by  jerboas  (jumping 
liarB),  epermoplulee,  Ike  The  same  lands,  which 
in  aome  piaeea  wan  clothed  with  pine-loreats,  were 
mamad  avar  hy  gnat  hetde  of  raindear,  mammoths, 
Ac.— the  bones  of  whieh  aometimea  ooenr  together 
in  such  large  numbers  as  to  lead  to  the  oelief 
that  the  animals  may  have  perished  !n  snow- 
storms or  *  hlizzards. '  It  wa-»  then,  too,  tliat  the 
reindeer  and  its  associates  tlonri>heil  in  the  low 
groundH  of  southern  France,  where  they  were  hunted 
by  Paheolitbic  man.  With  the  advent  of  inter- 
fbdal  tinaa  atich  nagenial  ooaditinna  «f  climate 


passed  gradually  away— the  ioa-aheet  TaniaMng 
tram  the  low  gnmnds  of  north-wastera  Europe, 
while  the  mountain -glaciers  of  central  and  southern 

regiouH  dwindled  to  insij^nifi  ■  Cr-  ,  r  mi^jra- 
tions  of  plants  and  aniiij.U.^  H^ciiaqiaiHett  the.se 
changing  conditions,  tlie  .Arctic  aljiine  tlora  luul 
uurtliem  and  alpine  fauna  retreating  northwards 
and  retirijifi  to  nionnlain  elevations.  At  the 
climax  of  interglacial  tiinen  an  e.vtremely  mild 
and  genial  climate,  recalling  that  of  the  Pliocene, 
prevailed  in  Europe.  The  Canary  laurel,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  judos-tree,  and  many  others  flonrisbed 
then  aa  far  nmth  aa  Paiii,  in  which  region  frost 
in  winter  was  imrely  or  never  experienced.  Ele- 
phants, hippojjotamufps,  rhini>ccros<\'(,  Sec,  and 
vast  herds  of  bovine  an<l  cervine  auiiiiak  then 
wandered  over  all  temperate  Knrope — the  BriUsh 
area  included.  How  often  such  I'hanf^es  of  climate 
were  repeated  haH  not  yet  htn-n  ascertaineii,  hut 
interglacial  beds  occur  on  at  least  two  hori^^ous — as 
in  France  and  the  alpine  lands  of  central  Europa 
Hence  there  would  appear  to  have  been  at  least 
three  ;^lacial  epochs  separated  by  two  interx'ening 
Miochs  of  genial  cUniatie  eooditions.  In  northern 
Europe  only  mie  wri)>raarked  interglacial  epoch 
is  generally  admitted  by  geologists.  Bnt  the 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  obvious,  indeed, 
that  the  ]ireser\-ati(m  of  interglacial  accumulations 
must  have  been  exceptional  within  regions  which 
have  heen  severely  j,daciat<»d,  NVith  t';i'  ii  iiirn  of 
ic4>  Hlu>^'t  and  glaciers,  duviatile  and  other  deposits 
w  hich  had  been  laid  down  during  interglacial  times 
would  be  ploughed  up  and  commingled  with  other 
morainic  material  It  is  only  here  and  there, 
therefore,  that  patehee  of  aueh  dfl|^ta  hnva 
escaped  destnietioD.  The  relim  of  intoglaeial 
times  are  most  alnindantly  met  with  in  countries 
which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ice.  The 
closin!:  ?-tJi;re  of  the  Fh'istiM-ene  wiu<  a  gliicial  one; 
BO  that  in  llie  valley«  of  central  ami  wesKira  Europe 
the  ofsKiferous  river  ^travels  of  the  lant  interglacial 
period  are  more  or  le««  buried  under  the  fliivio- 
f,'lacial  j^ravels  and  loams  of  the  latest  filacial 
epoch.  The  latest  Pleistocene  deposits  in  the 
British  area  are  marine  clays  containing  Arctic 
and  boreal  shells.  These  depoaita  go  np  to  100 
feet  or  so  in  Scotland. 

Comidemlila  geograt^ics)  changes  supervened 
during  Pleistoeene  times.  Tho  (iroofs  are  seen  in 
certain  raised  beaches  in  the  mmiiime  district**  of 
north  western  Europe,  in  the  marine  clays  with 
t  lie  11  Arotic  and  Imreal  shells.  an<l  the  marine 
w».n<is,  \c.  of  placial  and  interglacial  aj^e,  which 
are  well  <levelo])ed  in  the  Uritish  area.  .A;.'ain,  the 
distribution  of  the  marumalian  fauna  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene points  in  like  manner  to  considerable  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  in  iuterglacial  timea  Europe  waa  con- 
neeted,  across  the  Meditemaean,  bv  one  or  man 
land  psKsages  with  north  Africa;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Britisli  area  was  continental.  Indeed, 
certain  evidence  leads  to  the  l)elief  that  the  Euro- 
pean lands  stretched  out  into  the  Atlantic  a»  far 
what  is  now  the  Hue  of  100  fathoms.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  interglacial  e]K)ch,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  submergence  of  the  British 
area  super>'ened — for  nndisturbetl  interglacial  shell- 
beds  have  been  met  Mrith  up  to  heightt^  of 
several  hundred  feet.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that 
the  low  grounds  of  north  Germaiiy  wwa  likewise 
submerged  juat  hefiniB  the  ittvaston  of  that 
region  by  the  lost  great  mn-  de  glace.  The  cause 
of  such  changes  of  level  has  been  nmch  canvassed 
by  peolo^osts.  From  the  fact  that  evidence  of 
snhmeru'ence  so  freipiently  accom|>anies  proofs  of 
seveii  u  l  V  1  i-mii,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
aulieideuce  may  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  iee.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  exampla,  thnt 
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explained  by  any  of  the  hyiKitha^  re 
IL  ior  asamnltu  tlio  ixinuiierablA  Mil 


die  weight  of  the  great  ice  shof^t^  wliich  covered 
Mieh  reel  regkMie  Id  our  heiniH|ihere  during  glacial 
tfanee  may  nave  disptaoed  tlie  earth's  centre  of 
gmvity*  and  thus  caused  a  riee  of  the  sea  in  the 

north.    Othere,  again,  think  it  probabl«  that 

tiiidtT  liie  jircKsnre  of  a  great  ice-sheot  the  earth's 
cruhi  may  luive  yielded  and  sunk  down  more  or 
lees  gradually.  Some,  again,  have  thought  that 
a  thick  ice-sheet  would  exercisi'  sufficient  «ttm<'- 
tion  u|K)n  tl>e  st'a  u>  oiitse  it  to  ri^^e  ii|k)ii  tho  land. 
It  must  l>e  atlinitted,  however,  that  mirue  «if  the 
oecillations  of  level  which  took  place  in  Pleistocene 
tintes  were  on  much  too  considerable  a  scale  to  be 

referred  ta 
itaoMiBeiice 

which  happened  jut  hafbra  the  advnat  in  the 

British  area  of  the  laet  mer  de  glace  was  due 
to  the  pressure  of  an  ice-sheet  covering  some 
rftn^'ii  farther  north,  it  i^  hanl  to  ntuierstand  how 
great  coiilliieiit  placier>«  aftfrward;*  Hiiwee<U'tl  in 
covcrin';  an  area  lyin^'  Meveral  liniuireil  feet  Ixelow 
tiie  surface  uf  the  »ea.  A^'airi.  if  the  crust  of  the 
earth  were  so  readily  defonned  under  the  weij^lit 
of  an  ice-sheet,  how  shall  we  explain  the  absence 
of  any  tracts  of  oontemporaneons  marine  action 
In  tboee  low4ying  regions  of  south  England  and 
tfaa  Contineni  wQch  were  invaded  by  the  great 
northern  ice-sheet  f  Whatever  inflaance  the  ioe- 
aheeta  of  the  glacial  period  may  have  had  apon  the 
sea-level,  it  seems  nio^t  prolwible  that  the  j^re^ter 
oscillations  were  the  result  of  considerable  eartii 
niovenientK,  Ruch  ax  liavo  taken  plaoa  at  many 
different  «tage«  of  the  world's  history. 

PUiMocftif  m  othi-r  Cnntincnts.  —  In  North  Amer- 
ica depoaits  of  tlie  saiue  character  and  showing 
tha  aaoie  general  succession  as  those  of  Eurom  ar« 
•Doountered — the  glacial  and  inteiglacial  conditions 
that  characterised  the  latter  oODtinient  havin<'  been 
aqnally  abaiaetariatia  of  tha  fonaar.  Tha  Fieiato- 
eene  mana  of  North  Ameriea  attbaood  Maatodon, 
A  tnie  e!e])liant.  wpeciee  of  horse,  bison,  beaver, 
peccary,  iH-ar,  Ac,  and  gigantic  extinct  forms  of 
■loth,  such  as  Megatlierimn,  Myltnion,  an<i  Mej^al- 
onyx.  In  South  America  ihu  I'aiiijja  deposits 
have  yielded  a  larj^e  ninnber  of  remains  of  tlic 
great  »loths  and  armndillos  <Glvpto<lon),  li^id*^ 
other  mammals.  There  is  abundant  evidence  also 
to  show  that  anow-fields  and  glaciers  had  in 
Quaternary  timee  a  cnnHiderable  development  in  the 
CoidiUeiaa,  wliile  in  Fuegia  ioe  aeama  to  have  over- 
fk»irad  mooh  of  tiie  low  groonda.  In  Booth  Africa 
former  aaow-flelde  and  gtaeiaia  have  left  their 
traees  ia  the  Kaga  and  Krome  moontaina  80, 
again,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  Hcein  to  luu  e 
haiJ  a  trlacial  period.  Little  is  known  of  the  monn 
tains  of  central  Asia,  hut  old  moraines  and  erratics 
have  freouently  lieen  olm-rved  m  tlie  Chinese 
ranges,  wriile,  as  is  well  known,  the  glaciers  of  the 
UininlayaA  had  fonuerly  a  very  i^reat  development. 

Ckiuaeof  the  PUistoetfteCtimaiu! Ch(in{fe».—MM\y 
apeculatiuns  as  to  the  cause  of  the  climatic  changes 
el  Pleistocene  times  have  been  indalgeil  in.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  none  of  tlieee 
explanatifloa  ia  withont  its  difBcnltlee.  Bat  the 
the<>ry  which  liest  account-"  for  the  fact!«  and  has 
gained  the  widest  acceptance  in  that  a<lvnnctMl  by 
the  late  Or  Croll.  According  to  him,  the  strongly 
contm-steri  rliniaies  t»f  the  i'leistocene  jieriml  '\ver»> 
the  inilirect  result  of  the  increased  eccei]tri<'it\  ut 
the  earth  s  orbit,  conibinml  with  the  precen-sKia  of 
the  e<|uinox.  During  n  |K>riod  of  high  iMTcentrirtty 
that  bemisphere  which  boil  its  winter  in  aphelion 
VOOld  he  eobject  to  severe  cold,  and  its  Miiowrt 

woold  not  disappear  during  the  eooeeeding  short 
rammer,  the  temperatoie  of  which  weald  he 

lowered  by  its  pre<>cnce.  Thua  In  time  that  hemi- 
sphere would  tie  Bubieeted  to  eevere  glacial  condi- 
tuna.  In  tha  eppoMte  hamiaphera  the  atata  of 


thinp  would  be  very  dilTerent,  for  the  winter 
would  be  abort  and  mild  and  snow  wonid  not 
accumulate.  Under  aoeh  widely  contrasted  con- 
ditions betwaan  the  norllieni  and  muthera  iMaii* 
spheres,  the  trade^winda,  and  through  tliem  the 
great  equatorial  ocean-cnneota,  wou!<i  Ik"  power- 
nilly  affected.  The  winds  blowins  from  the  glad- 
ated  hemisphere  would  be  much  stronger  than 
those  coming  from  the  other,  and  the  eqnatorial 
oceanic  currentn  would  thus  be  impelled  across  tiie 
equator  into  that  hemisphere  whose  suiutii«;r  hap- 
pened in  aphelion.  Tliu  influx  of  warm  water 
would  neemaarilv  increase  the  temperature  of  that 
bemiaphere,  wUie  the  other  would  have  its  tetn- 


peratare  oomtiioDdingiy  lowered.  Owing  to  the 
precemlon  of  the  eqainox,  however,  the  eoodttiona 

of  the  two  hemispheres  would  tend  to  be  reversed 
every  11,000  years  >)r  so;  so  tluit  during  a  cycle 
of  ;neat  eccentricity  each  hemisphere  would  ex- 
perience an  alternation  of  extremely  cold  and  %'ery 
genial  climatii-  <-<.ijliU(>n'-_    I'li-  <■,;  hi>:h 

eccentricity  coninienceti  some  '-Wd.lXJO  yeat^  at;o 
and  lasted  for  aboat  160,000  years.  Some  geol- 
o^lnts  have  objected  that  the  glacial  period  cannot 
l>e  carried  so  far  back  in  time.  Thus,  ftom  an  ex- 
amination of  the  rate  of  eroeion  ia  the  poetgladal 
eorges  of  some  tivcta  in  Kertb  Ameriea  (Falla  ef 
Niagara,  Falls  of  S|^Anth«imr)t  "onie  observers  con- 
clnoe  that  only  7000  or  8000  years  have  elapsed 
nince  the  cIomc  of  the  ice  age.  But  in  all  sncb 
measurements  an<l  o?<timateB  there  are  elenieats  of 
uncertainty  which  render  the  ooBeluioBa  baaad 
upon  them  of  little  valne. 

A  iitiijiiitji  nf  Man  in  Eurojir. — ,\||  the  hnmaa 
relics  met  wiih  in  Pleistocene  dcpoeitt  belong  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Paleolithic  itage.  Hitherto 
no  indubitable  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show 
that  man  whm  an  occupant  of  Europe  nefore  the 

eal  period.   It  ia  qnita  poariMa  m  way  have 
,  mit  we  laek  endenee  raffident  to  prove 
thia    He  certainly  live<l.  however,  throughout  the 

flacial  and  interglacial  conditions  describ<*d  aljove. 
1  ri  riiarkahle  that  no  trace  of  his  (vccuimtion  ha* 
lve«'n  met  with  in  )«eds  of  later  date  ttian  those 
pertaining  to  the  close  of  the  htst  inter^'lacial 
epocli.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  negative  evi- 
dence (which  it  is  always  unsafe  to  do)  we  should 
infer  that  be  vanished  from  Europe  during  the 
last  glacial  epoch.  The  oldest  human  relics 
hitherto  diMOveiad  ia  poetgiacial  bede  are  Neo* 
lithie. 

8c€  Croll's  nimate  and  Timr  (  W7r,).  TarioM  objec- 
tions wliicb  tiavc  been  urguU  agEiiii&t  this  theory  have 
h«en  Miawered  by  its  sotnor  in  his  ClimaU  awi  Co»- 
molo^p  ( 18««).  S««  slio  O.  F.  Wright,  Tkt  Iff  Apt  m 
North  A  mtrien  ( 1889 ),  and  the  article*  in  this  work  on 

Gkolooy,  AKTUBot^>i>oaT,  MaK,  EtJRorK,  Stoke  Aoa. 
PleiilpOteBtiary.  See  Ambassadob. 

PleiiiOSaama  (Or.  D/«n°oc  'mar  t«,'  $aurm, 
'a  lizard '),  the  type  or  leading  gentis  of  a  family 
( Plesiosauridfl- )  of  fossil  sea-reptiles,  which  are 
eharacterietie  oil  Uw  Meeoioic  aystenu.  The  akuU 
of  Plesioaanraa  in  small  and  depremed,  with  a  short 
mandibular  fvinphysif.  The  teeth  (sunk  in  .lis. 
tinct  sockets  i  an'  hm^',  slender,  and  cylindrical. 
»tid  show  tini-  lo(i;.'itiidinjil  (id^^-es  on  the  eiiatnel. 
'riie  most  strikiiij4  |>ecilliai itv  of  the  verle)>r:e  is 
tlic  -te:it  lctiv;ih  of  the  neck  portion,  which  wh.s 
ioiuiM.-.ed  ot  trom  24  to  41  vertebne— the  anterior 
one*  Iteing  ^'cneraily  verj'  small.  The  cervical 
vertebrae  consist  of  a  centrum,  neural  arch,  and 
two  rilw,  which  are  finuly  articulated  to  the  centra 
of  tl»e  vertebrm,  the  terminal  faeea  ef  which  are 
more  or  leak  bieoBcave.  In  the  doraal  vertebm 
the  riba  are  articulateil  to  diapophyses  from  the 
neural  arch ;  and  in  the  tail  they  gradually  descend 
'   to  the  aidee  ef  the  eaatram.  The  tail  ia 
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mucli  -^iioi  ter  than  in  IchthyoMauniH  ((j.v.).  In  the 
alxlonuaal  region  tlie  t-xtreinitieji  of  each  pair  of 
ribs  are  connected  below  by  the  dcvelopruent  of 
the  hienial  spine.  The  acamtlie  are  of  moderate 
flixe  Mid  wideqr  svpfuuted.  Tiie  two  paira  of  limtjs 
corraspoiid  dOMly  in  atracture.  The  huinenia  and 
frmur  are  oompMiktlv«ly  «iM»rt  and  diitolbr  mnoh 
t^xpanded :  the  ndim  ukd  nbi*,  tibift  ana  flbal* 
are  short  and  flat ;  the  '  hand '  and  *  foot '  are  long, 
the  plialaii^'ftals  beinj;  increased  in  number  beyond 
tht»  ncirinal  cotnpleinont.  The  linilw  were  covered 
with  iutfLtunient  <<i>  ils  to  form  niniple  undivided 
]ia<Ml>  I-  in  the  turtle.  Pleniofiaurus  was  an- 
doubt<Kl]y  a((uatic,  and  probably  hannted  the 
shallow  8ea«  and  estuaries  of  Meaozoic  times.  Its 
ratnains  have  been  met  with  frequently  in  a  f\m 
state  of  preservation,  some  almost  |)erfect  8keh>t4)ns 
luMiUff  Men  obtained  from  tba  Liaa  of  Enolaad. 
Savwil  mneia  of  PleiiaHiiridjB  liave  Imb  dater- 
i>iia  of  dnwk  GbBoUmniiinia,  mat  with 


Plastosaonu  doiielMxUinw. 

in  the  Jnriussic  and  Cretaceous  ntrata  of  Europe, 
North  an>)  South  America,  and  iNew  Zealand, 
nttain<-<l  a  len^'th  of  between  30  a;i  i  4."'  feet.  Plio- 
ftAurn-t  wafi  anotlier  ^'enu«,  with  a  ^4llorl<.•r  neck  (t!ie 
vertebr;!'  twelve  in  nnn)l>er)and  a  eoniparativel y 
larger  head  tlian  Fle.sia»aunu(.  In  this  genus  the 
lower  Jaw  wa-'*  mnietimes  nearly  6  feet  long.  See 
the  Mtmuat  of  FakmUologvt  hg  Nieboboo  and 
Lydeklc«r(18»). 

Plesals-Ies-Tonra.  See  TorRs,  Louis  XI. 

Piethon,  Gboroios  Gemisto6,  aGreek  scholar, 
was  most  probably  a  native  of  ^jmntiuni,  and 
found  employnmit  in  the  Pelopooncaos  ander  the 
tyrant  Ifannal  and  Theodora  Palawlogtw.  He  was 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  ooaoeil  held  at  Florence  in 
1439,  and  here,  if  he  did  little  for  the  nnion  of  the 
Eastern  ami  Western  Churche-s,  he  did  much  to 
spr»ud  a  ta.>te  for  I'lato.  He  returned  to  Constant- 
inople, and  (lied  there  alxjut  1466.  See  %'ol.  i. 
of  r.  Schultze's  (Jatehichie  der  PhUosophie  der 
BeiMiManee  (Jena,  1874). 

Plelh'«nk  (Or,  •  faUnem  ')deaignatea  %  gemnU 
excess  of  Mood  tn  the  s^wtem.   It  may  arise  either 

from  too  inticli  Mo<t<l  Iwung  made  or  from  tof)  little 
l)ein<i  exjx'ndiHl.  The  persons  who  become  plethoric 
are  uaually  tliose  in  thorough  healtii,  who  ear 
heartily  and  dit^est  readily,  but  who  do  not  take 
sutlieient  lK)dily  exerci^*e,  and  do  not  duly  attend 
to  the  action  of  tlie  excreting  oixans.  With  them 
the  process  of  blood-makiog  m  always  on  tbo 
increase,  and  the  veswls  liecome  more  and  more 
tilled,  as  is  seen  in  the  red  face,  distended  veins, 
and  loU  polae.  The  heart  is  eieitad  and  ovw- 
wortced,  and  hence  palpitation,  shoiluem  of  braatb, 
and  probably  a  sleepy  feeling  may  arise  ;  hut 
these  symptoms,  inatead  of  acting  as  a  warning, 


too  often  cause  the  abandonment  of  ail  exereijie,  by 
which  the  morbid  condition  i«  at;Ki^^"ftted.  The 
state  of  pletiiora  thus  gradually  induced  may  be 
extreme  without  any  functions  materially  failing, 
and  yet  the  subject  is  on  the  verge  of  some  danger- 
ous malady,  snca  as  apoplexy,  or  structural  disease 
of  the  heart  or  gieat  veneli»  or  of  tba  lai«gi» 
Udneys,  or  liver. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammatifn  f  tl:'  inv  itin^^ 
membrane  of  the  lung  (oleum  t,  m  one  ot  ilie  niottt 
serious  diseases  of  the  cliest.  It  i^  very  often,  but 
b^  no  means  invariably,  associated  witli  inflanima* 
tion  of  the  »ub»taiu;e  of  the  lung,  commonly  Imown 
&B  Pneitmonm  { q.  v. Pleurisy  withont  pneunionia 
is  much  luure  cutunion  than  pneamonui  without 
pleuriqr.  When  both  are  vmmt,  hut  pNiunonia 
prepaadarales,  the  eorreet  twin  for  tiia  aHhetion  is 
ftleuro-pneumonia,  although  it  is  fretjuently  :N])oken 
m  simply  as  pneumonia,  probably  m  conaequence 
of  thamnedieH  iK'ing  applied  mainly  to  it,  as  the 
mure  important  of  the  two  elements 
in  the  coin)»ound  malady. 

The  Ttleura  lieiiig  a  Hwrous  membrane, 
it»  inllaramatinn  is  attended  by  the 
same  course  of  events  as  have  been 
already  described  in  our  reniarlcs  on 
tba  two  allied  diseases,  Fmeanktit 
and  PtrUoiUat.  The  inflammatioD  hi 
of  the  adhesive  kind,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  pain,  and  by  the  effusion  of 
serntn,  of  lilirinouK  exudation,  or  of 

tiu»  iuto  the  pleural  cavity.  In  the 
ast  case  it  is  called  empyema.  In 
eonseqnenee  of  the  anatomical  rela- 
tioMH  of  the  i)leura — one  part  of  the 
meubxane  (tne  parietal)  lining  the 
iim  walls  of  the  chest,  while  the 
other  part  (the  visceral)  envelope  tba 
aoft  and  eoinpreesible  lung,  ano  these 
aoMsed  snriaoas  bcins  freely  mov- 
aole  on  one  another— It  foUowa  that 
ver>'  diflerent  effects  may  lie  produced  by  its 
inflammation.  For  example,  the  visceral  layer 
may  l>e  glue<l  to  the  parietal  layer,  ho  as  to  prevent 
all  gliding  nio>'ement  between  them,  and  to 
obliterate  the  pleural  cavity,  similarly  to  what 
often  hajqtens  in  rrnrardilu  (see  article  Pkricar- 
DIUM):  or  the  two  wurfaces  which  are  naturally 
in  contact  may  be  abnormally  separated  by  an 
effusion  of  serum  between  them ;  or,  from  a  com- 
bination of  these  rmolta,  the  oppoeita  sorfaoes  of 
the  pleurie  may  be  abnormallV  united  at  aoma 
points,  and  abnormally  8C|>arateo  at  others. 

The  genera]  synjptoms  of  pleurisy  are  rigors, 

Cain  in  the  side,  fever,  difFiculty  and  rapidity  of 
reathin)?.  coufrb.  anil  an  impossibility  of  assum- 
ing certain  i>ii>iition« ;  and  of  these  the  most 
marked  is  tlie  i>ain  or  x(ifr/i  i,i  t/ir  xii/r,  tlie  Paint 
de  c6te  of  the  French  writers.  The  ])ain.  often 
very  severe,  and  often  limited  to  one  small  spot, 
is  usually  at  the  lower  part  of  the  affected  side  ; 
but  is  occasionally  felt  in  other  parts— as  in  the 
shoulders,  in  the  hollow  of  the  armpit,  lieneatli  the 
collar- bonej  alons  the  breast- bone,  even  in  the 
loins,  simniating  lumbago  ;  or,  in  the  abdomen,  so 
as  til  suggest  i>eritonitis  or  hepatitis.  In  some 
ca.»e<«  it  iH  altoyt  ther  abwent.  The  pain  is  increased 
I  [tercns.Mion,  liy  pressure  between  the  ribs,  by  a 
deep  inspiration,  by  eongh,  &c.  ;  and  the  patient  is 
often  observed  iicmt  to  draw  more  than  a  short 
and  imperfect  inspiratitm.    Coogb  is  not  invariably 

Iireeeatl  although  it  is  an  orduaiy  symptom.  It 
8  small,  snppressed  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
patient,  and  is  either  drj-  or  accompanied  by 
the  expactotation  of  slight  eatarrh.  If  nuich 
frothy  mncns  is  brooght  np  it  is  a  sign  tiiat 
Bronchitis  (q.v, )  is  also  present,  and  tlie  appear- 
ance of  rost-ooloured  sputa  indicates  the  co-exist- 
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enoe  of  pnenmonia.  AIthon>,'}i  the  alKive  natned 
symptonifs,  esjNxially  wlicii  iin)**t  of  tlicm  f>cpur 
together,  aJFord  !iliii()?<t  cfrtain  mitloiicc  of  tli<> 
f\i8tence  of  plfuiisy.  yet  to  the  ]>liy.*i(inii  tlie 
pliyBical  si^ns  are  still  more  valualiie,  especially 
tluwe  fumuhetl  by  auMultatioD  and  i^rcutwion. 
The  friction-aound,  characteristic  of  pleurisv  in  the 
dry  stage  in  its  most  marked  form,  re*««*mules  the 
creaking  of  leather :  the  patient  b  often  hiiuself 
oonsdons  of  the  irrating  Mnntioo  jmMlQeed  by  the 
rnhhinn:  of  tli.  ]  it  ui  i  l  nrfaces  ;  and  it  may  ^M)rlll>- 
tiincH  Iw  felt  \i\  a  hiiinl  laid  on  lh«  aU'ecU-d  part. 
If  fluid  oH'iifiiitn  Ik;  present  the  friction  hi  mi  id  is 
lost ;  liiit  dullness  m\  j>ercusaion  replace»  the 
iHiroia]  l  esniianee  over  the  area  which  it  occupies. 

Plearisy  far  more  commonly  arises  from  exposure 
to  Gold  than  from  any  other  cause,  especially  if  a 

Soisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  predisposing  to  in- 
animation of  the  serous  membrane,  is  present ;  thus 
it  often  complicatefi  rbennntie  fever  and  Bright'e 
disease ;  but  it  may  lie  occMioned  \n  meeluuiical 
violence  (a-s  l>y  a  ]M>netratinc  wound  of  the  thorax, 
bv  the  splintered  ends  of  a  broken  rib,  &«.),  or  by 
tfie  accidental  extension  of  diseiuso  frotu  adjacent 
p&rt^.  The  disease  may  terminate  ia  resolution 
and  comjdete  recovery  ;  or  in  lulhesion,  which  often 
only  causes  slight  embarransnient  of  breathing  ;  or 
it  may  end  with  such  a  retraction  of  one  side  of  the 
chest  as  to  render  the  corre.«iKinding  lung  almost 
or  totally  useless  ;  or  it  may  cause  death  either 
dir(K>t1y  ny  actual  anfibeation,  if  th«  eifnsion  is 
vtifv  ouiiions,  and  ia  not  ramoved  hy  tapping,  or 
indirectly,  by  exhaustion.  It  is  seldom  that  simple 
pleurisy  proves  fatal ;  but  empyema  in  adultii  is 
a  very  fatal  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  ph'urisy  rest  in  l>e.l,  eareful 
nuniin;.',  and  ii(;lit  diet  are  es>enti  .1  In  acute 
caftes  in  the  early  ota^e  cupping,  leechim;,  or 
blistering  is  generally  indicated.  When  efliiHi<m 
has  taken  place,  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  alieorb- 
enta  ihoiala  be  given.  Rut  when  fluid  is  present 
in  lai^  amount  and  is  not  diminisliin^  from  day  to 
day,  it  ia  uxually  deairalile  to  draw  it  off  by  tap- 
ping. If  the  fluid  be  serous  this  usually  greatly 
Hastens  recover}*.  Even  when  it  is  purulent 
femnyema)  aspiration,  repeated  when  necessarj', 
is  orten  snccessful  iti  the  case  of  children  ;  but 
more  generally,  espi-cijilly  in  adults,  free  anti- 
septic o|>eniag  &n«l  drainage  of  the  cavity  ahme 
affords  any  hope  of  cure. 
Plearisy  Soot.       RtTTERFLv  Wkep. 

Plrnrodynla  is  the  muue  sometimes  applied 
t'>  11' malKia  of  the  chest  wall,  wliieh  may  ■imolate 
closely  tlie  pain  of  pleurisy. 

Fl«imiB«Clld».  See  FlMT-FUB. 
Flearo-paeaaioiiitu   Tlie  diseaae  of  this 

name  in  the  human  snbjeet  is  mentioned  at 
PleI'BISY  ;  the  follovvinj:  article  deals  with  the  <lis- 
ea»e  in  cattle  so  called.  Phmro-pneumonia  Contagi- 
OMji  is  a  ci  ni  ■  ijHdis  felirile  iii:<eji.si>  |M-cnliar  to  licn  iu'd 
cattle,  bUpposi-d  to  have  oti;,'inated  in  central 
Europe  ami  thence  to  ha\e  been  conveyed  to  all 

F tarts  of  the  world.  It  cannot  l»e  certainly  traced 
urther  back  than  1769,  when  it  was  known  in 
eeatem  France  as  Murie.  Not  till  1802  was  it 
aeen  in  Germany,  1824  in  Russia,  1841  in  Great 
Ikitain  and  Iieland,  1848  in  the  United  Statw. 
1838  in  Attttvalia,  and  IM4  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  clue  tn  a  contagium  which  gains  access  to  the 
system  hy  the  lungs,  and  which,  after  an  incubative 
jM>ri(>d  of  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  as  many 
months,  indnee.«  extensive  inflammatory  exiMlation« 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  8urfa<  i's  <'f  the 
plenra,  finally  result inj;  in  con'M>li(lation  of  Mmie 
portiooa  of  the  liin<,'s,  occlnsinu  of  the  air  tnbes, 
plugging  of  the  blood- vesaela,  and,  generally, 
adherion  of  the  pleorai  rarfaeea 


It  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  that  jileuro  pneti- 
monia  never  occurs  irnlependently  of  infection,  that 
it  i.s  nut  foHtered  by  overcrowding,  exposure,  wet, 
damp,  dirty  hovels:  tliese  influences  may  predisjH>s« 
an  animal  to  succumb  more  readily,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  become  a  more  suitable  soil  for  the  increase 
of  the  sj)ecific  organism  to  which  nndonbtedly  the 
disease  is  due,  as  stated  by  the  writer  In  18M.  He 
atated  that  tlie  oigpiiiMn  waa  a  wionwocau.  It 
haa  einee  been  dnoovered  that  there  are  three  lend* 
of  microciXH'i — x'lr  I^*,  pncumitrurctts  qtitfi<  rfrri, 
whoee  Colonie>»,  «  Ik  .-i  ^Town  in  artificial  media, 
n>se(nble  drops  of  v,  ,i  \  :  2d,  pufintmeocctu  lichen- 
iiiilix,  which  grows  in  a  tliin  white  layer:  and 
,"^1,  jiiituintx  o'  run  Jiacrna,  whose  colonies  are  elon- 
gated or  round  in  shape,  and  assume  a  beautiful 
orange  tint.  In  addition  to  these  ooed  a  bacilloi 
is  found,  called  by  Arloing  the  pMumobadtim 
liquefarien*,  and  supposed  by  that  observer  to  be 
the  nathoraaie  omuititm  cannnff  the  diMaea, 

Tnere  &  mndi  variety  in  the  manifaetatfon  of 
the  disease.  In  some  instances,  especiaJIy  during 
its  first  outbreak  in  a  district,  it  runs  a  rapid 
course,  destroying  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days; 
in  other  cji.>*es,  and  these  are  the  most  numerous, 
it«  onset,  course,  and  ti'rmination  occupy  a  period 
of  from  two  to  eight  weeks,  or  even  longer;  some 
animals  recovering  after  the  shorter  ]>eriods,  whilst 
others  become  emaciated,  finally  succumbing  to 
an  exhaustive  dianhcBa,  imperfect  aeration  of  the 
blood,  hydrothomx  or  water  in  the  ebest,  the 
depressing  influence  of  degenerated  animal  mate- 
rials absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  ansmia.  The 
more  prominent  symptoms  are  slight  rigors  or 
shiveringf,  elevation  of  teinpcrature,  loss  of  ap|)e- 
tite,  secretion  of  milk  diminishe<l,  an  occasional 
cough  is  heiird  w  hich  is  dry  and  bard  in  character, 
ruuiinatiou  l>ecuineK  iiregnlar.  the  Ixiwels  rather 
c«mstipate<l.  and  the  urine  is  ncantv  and  high- 
ooloured.  In  caaes  that  do  not  begin  to  recover 
at  thie  atage  the  nfj»  of  general  disturbance 
more  or  less  ra|ndly  increase :  the  cough  becomes 
more  t>erMistentt  the  respiratory*  movements  in 
craaee  in  freqoeney,  when  the  animal  etanda  the 
elbow*  are  turned  ont.  and  whilet  reenmbent  the 
weight  of  the  bo<ly  is  thrown  ujK»n  the  sternum 
or  breasl  lione— a  posture  in  which,  owing  to  the 
iinat'irtucil  conformation  of  this  bone,  the  animal 
can  most  K»AUily  expand  the  elu^t.  The  bi-eatbiiig 
is  often  but  not  always  accompanied  hy  a  moaa  or 
gnmt  resembling  the  bloating  of  a  gi»at. 

ExiH-rience  has  le«l  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
fessional men  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
ia  not  influenced  by  ineilicinal  remedies ;  it  ran*  a 
eonneb  If  the  done  of  the  oontaginm  ia  email,  or 
the  animal  able  to  withstand  a  larger  one,  it  ter- 
minates  stiontaneonsly  in  ap|»arent  recovery ;  but 
an  animal  which  has  thns  ap]>arently  recovered 
still  c<uitaiiis  the  germs  and  prwfucts  <if  the  disejt.'^e, 
and  remains  a  source  of  danger  to  others  for  an 
indefinite  jieii'sl,  iiroljably  during  the  remainder 
of  its  existence.  If.  on  th»»  other  hand,  the  dose  of 
the  s|)eeific  caiine  l>e  strong;  or  ttie  anini.-il  ue.ak. 
death  iMs>n  uccutb.  By  the  urovi<>ion!«  of  the 
Fleuro- pneumonia  Act,  1889,  all  cattle  sufTering 
frcmi  the  disease  as  well  as  thitse  in  oontact  with 
tliem  have  to  be  slaughtered,  part  ef  tlie  loes  being 
borne  by  the  local  autboiity. 

/noctrfolMm.— Experieneed  and  eneeeesfnl  inoen- 
lators  are  al!  agreed  that  inoctilation  with  care 
fully  selected  lymph — ami  the  non-success  of  the 
operation  has  been  jiroved  to  he  due  to  a  careless 
selection  of  the  iniwulating  fluid,  and  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  u]>erafor — e.xerts  a  preservative 
influence  and  invusts  the  economy  of  animals  sub- 
ject to  its  iiiMneiice  witli  an  immunity  which  pro- 
tects tlieni  from  tlie  contaoion  dniing  a  period  not 
yet  determined.  I^ymph  iariaoealaooo  shoold  be 
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hsmovfil  a»  mum  a«  poKsible  afU'r  th(?  alanghter  of 
an  aninisil  nut  t<x>  severely  affects!  witli  pleuro. 
It  shoald  be  a  very  light  straw  colour,  tlits  im,hi  the 
better,  and  free  from  all  blood  and  frotliy  mucus. 
II  IB  removed  fitMD  the  borden  of  th«  dismsed  por- 
tkm,  collected  witb  a  potoelain  spoon  nodered 
•septic,  and  eonwyed  into  rials  containing  pieces 
of  wmwted  tiirwd  a  few  indrai  long,  which,  as  well 
as  the  bottles,  have  been  oseptiseu.  One  of  thecte 
worsted  tlirwuli"  is  inserted,  by  means  of  a  needle 
iniule  for  ■  li  '  j  in  iM  -i  under  the  skin  of  the  tip  of 
the  t^iil  o!  cueh  iuiuiiiil.  Inoculation  in  praclised 
to  an  otiornioua  extt-nt  in  Auf-tnilia,  many  stock- 
o«Iler^^  there  now  believing  that  hut  for  this  it 
MouKi  lie  iinpOMibl^  to  rc&r  cattle  tuccessfully. 

PlenUiiataiWBOf  Bulgaria,  19  miles  8.  of  the 
Buinbe  ud  tt  NB.  of  Sophia,  with  14,307  inhabit- 
antfl.  Hefe  in  1877  Osnian  Paaha,  the  Turkish 
general,  after  defMting  the  Ramiiiuts  in  several 
engagement«,  entrenched  himself  against  their 
reinforce<l  and  superior  numbers  oitrlv  in  September, 
and  repnlnwi  their  enili-iivoun'  t  i  inVf  the  jtlaoo  hy 
storm:  but,  after  nmkin^,'  an  uimum'^Kful  att^iiipt 
to  cut  his  way  throngli  tlie  invi-nting  linnMian  army, 
he  was  conipelle<i,  provisioiis  and  aniniunition 
running  short,  to  ea(atalate  (lOih  Decemlier)  with 
^OOO  men  and  77  gnna  Set  D0imdei'tamat  by 
Mttschawer  Pkaha  and  Tnlaat  Bey  (Fuie,  1889). 

Plr\iTiTct«'r.   S<  o  Pkrci-ssion. 

Plej'Cl,  ItiNAZ  JosEi'ti,  a  rnu.siml  composer,  l»oni 
on  Ist  June  1757,  at  Iliipiterththal,  near  ^'ienna, 
<«tn«tic<i  under  Haydn  and  m  Italy,  and  in  1783  was 
niaih-  Kapellmeister  of  Strasbntlf  Oathednt  In 
1791  he  vuMted  London,  and  comiKised  there  three 
svmphoniea.  At  Stinemirg,  during  the  frenzy  of  the 
I^rench  Revolution,  he  fellunder suspicion  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  royalists,  and  barely  escaped  with 
n is  life.  In  17''"-  'i''  ojn'iunl  a  hirgc  nnisic  shop  in 
Paris,  aud  in  imj7  juinwi  thetx-tu  a  pianoforte 
manufactory.  He  died  in  Farin,  14th  JJovemlwr 
1831.  His  eotnjHisitions,  wliieh  were  in  their  day 
very  popnlar.  consist  of  i|nart«?ts,  (H)nf»Mtius,  ami 
sonatas,  and  are  now  almost  wholly  forgotten. 

ntol  Poloatca  b  the  name  ^ven  to  a 

disease  of  the  scalp,  in  which  the  hairs  become 
matted  together  by  an  adhesive  and  often  fetid 
secretion,  and  which  is  espociftlly  prt-vaUnt  in 
Poland,  althuugh  it  occasionally  »*c(  nn*  in  other 
conntries.  The  nair  in  found,  on  micro-eopje  inve-* 
tigation,  to  be  infe«t«'<l  witli  a  fnnpus  of  the  geiiii» 
Triclioi)h_vt<»M.  The  only  treatiniuit  that  i.s  henelieial 
i»  the  removal  of  Uie  hair,  and  sthot  attention  to 
cleanlineHS ;  but,  as  it  is  popularly  believed  in 
Poland  that  thi*  affection  afloidi  a  Monrity  from 
all  othar  atekBeM  and  mufortnne,  it  ii  often  diffi- 
enlt  to  penoade  patients  to  have  recowie  to  ttme 
meane. 

PlinisoIK  Samuel,  'the  sailors'  friend,'  was 
burn  at  Hrintol  on  1 0th  Febmnrj'  1824.  In  his 
seventvent li  year  he  l)ecanie  clerk  in  a  Shettield 
brewery,  and  rot»e  to  a  position  of  trust  in  the  firm. 
In  1854  he  started  busmess  on  his  own  account,  in 
the  coal  trade,  in  London.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
began  to  interest  hiiu^lf  in  the  aailors  of  the 
men»ntile  marin^  and  tlie  danoera  to  which  tbey 
were  exposed.  He  aeeomalatea  a  muB  of  faete 
proving  that  the  gravest  evils  resulted  from  the 
wilful  employment  of  uriseaworthy  ships,  from  over- 
loading tneni,  an<l  uinler manniitg  thcni,  from  bad 
stowage,  and  from  over  insurance  ;  unHenipiilons 
ownem  insured  rotten  or  '  eoflin  '  shijun  at  a  value 
grmtly  exitH^ding  their  real  value,  and  sent  them 
to  sea,  hoping  they  would  founder,  by  which  means 
thev  would  make  bigger  profits  than  tliey  could 
make  by  legitimate  carrying  of  merchandise'.  Fail- 
ing to  tndnco  parliament  to  take  letpslattve  eteoB 
to  pwb  aa  cod  to  thcna  ovUa»  Hr  POmMill  himself 
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entered  parliament,  foi  Derby,  in  but  it  v^m 

not  until  he  ha<i  puMi.sht^  Our  Seamen  (1873)  and 
had  made  an  ajipeal  to  the  general  oublic  that  he 
succeeded  in  getting  passed  the  Mercnant  Shipping 
Act  in  Ibia,  to  supersede  tempoiaiiy  meosarae 
passed  during  three  preceding  oeMMW.  By 
this  act  the  Board  of  Trade  was  empowered  t»* 
detain,  either  for  sar%-ey  or  permanently,  any  vessel 
deemed  unsafe,  citlier  on  account  of  defective  hnll, 
machinery,  or  equipments,  or  improper  loading,  or 
overloading ;  a  penalty  not  exceeding'  £31)0  was 
incurred  by  any  owner  who  should  shii)  a  cargo  of 
grain  in  bulk  exoeedin;;  two-thirds  ot  the  entire 
oirgo,  grain  in  bulk  Wing  e.s|>e(:iallv  liahlc  to  shift 
on  the  voyage  ;  the  amount  of  tiniWr  that  might 
be  carried  as  deck  curgu  was  dehued,  utid  enforced 
by  penalties ;  finally,  every  owner  was  ordered  to 
niarlc  (often  called  the  'PUnuoll  Mark')  upon 
the  sides  of  his  ships,  amjdabipe,  a  circular 
dise^  la  inebes  in  diamotor,  tiith  a  harisontal 
line  IS  Inches  long  drawn  through  its  centre, 
this  line  anil  the  centre  of  the  di^c  to  mark  the 
maximum  lond-line"i.e.  the  line  dow  n  to  which 
the  vessel  might  be  loade<l,  in  suit  water.  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  last  regulation  exjKisjeU  the 
owner  to  a  fine  not  exce«Hiing  tlLK)  for  each  offence. 
In  IH90  this  act  was  amended,  the  fixing  of  the 
load  line  being  taken  out  of  the  owner's  discretion 
ami  made  a  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr 
Plinisoll  retired  from  {larliamentanr  life  in  1880. 
Bat  ho  did  not  siaelten  bis  efforto  to  mnlto  the 
sailora*  calling  safer :  in  1800  be  poUished  a  work 
on  CuUh-ship$,  exposing  the  cruelties  and  great 
dangern  connected  with  the  shipping  of  live  cattle 
a(>ro>.o.  the  oc-ean  to  British  poits.  NO  Japp^  Qeod 
Men  ami  Tr  ue  ilH&O). 

PUnllnilllOll,  or  Plynlimmon,  a  large  moan* 
tain-mass  (9409  feot)  of  Wales  with  tl  irpe  sum- 
mits, on  the  boondary  heCweea  Montgomery  and 
Cardigan,  10  miles  W.  of  Llanidloes.  The  name  in 
said  to  lie  a  corruption  of  a  Celtic  word  signifying 
Five  Iliver^,  five  m  ere  having  their  sources  on  its 
ftlupen  ;  one  i»  the  84.'vem,  another  the  Wye. 

Plinth*  the  square  member  at  the  bottom  of 
the  base  of  a  Coinmn  (q.v.).  Also  the  plain  pro- 
jecting hand  fanning  a  naae  of  a  wall. 

Pliny  < 'i\if.s  I'Ll.NJl.s  SKCfNDts),  called  the 
Elder,  to  distinguish  him  front  \m  nupla-w  ,  camt^ 
of  a  North  Italian  stock  possessing  estates  atlSovnm 
Comum  {Conto),  where  he  was  liorn  28  A.I>.  He 
claimed  to  be  a  compatriot  of  CatulloSt  hot  the 
reference  is  too  vague  to  wamint  the  amnmption 
that  their  oommou  birthplace  was  Verona.  Bis 
education  was  earned  on  in  Rome,  nnder  everv 
advantage  of  wealtb  and  family  connection,  till, 
when  about  twenty-three  years  old.  he  entered 
the  army,  serving  on  the  stall  <(f  I,.  Poniponius 
Secnmiu.s,  then  conducting  acani)>ai^'ii  in  (lermaiiw 
H«'  Ixx-anie  ctdonel  of  his  regiment  (a  cavalry  one), 
and  while  attentive  enough  to  hi»  military  duties 
to  make  a  s|iecial  study  of  tiie  throwing  of  niiH.*>iles 
from  horsel»ack,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  { De 
Jaculatione  Eouestri),  and  to  compile  a  history 
(aftorwards  putilislied  in  twenty  books)  of  the  C!er- 
manic  wars,  iie  gratified  bis  thirstier  miaoellaneous 
lmowle«Ige  by  a  series  of  scientific  tours,  investigat- 
ing the  region  between  the  Ems,  the  Elbi?,  and  the 
W  eser,  ami  the  sourctw  of  the  Danulte.  Returning 
to  Rome  in  .'>'2  with  Pomponius,  lie  studied  for  the 
bar,  at  whii  h  he  iiractised  just  long  enough  to  tiatixfy 
himself  th  it  d:  i ;  i  i  ude?,  were  not  of  the  forensic 
onler.  Aceonlinyly  he  withdrew  to  his  native 
I  Como,  and  there,  during  the  greater  part  of  Nero's 
r^gn,  devoted  himself  to  reading  and  authorship 
encyclopoHlic  in  their  range.  Aj»|>arcntlv  for  the 
gnidaneo  of  his  nephew  he  wrote  in  three  nooks  his 
Studiomiitt  a  tnatisa  '*«*"i"g  the  eoltoie  naoeeaary 
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for  the  orator  before  entering  on  his  eaieer,  and 

also  for  his  nephew  the  grammatical  work,  Duhhm 
Scnno,  in  eight  books.  Alxml  tlie  cIdhw  of  Nero's 
life  lie  was  ap|x>inte<l  procunitor  (rollcctor  of  the 
imperial  revenues)  in  Spain,  where  in  71  he  heani  of 
liiH  brother-in-law's  death,  by  which  he  l>ecanie 
guardian  of  his  sister's  son,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
whotn,  on  hw  return  to  Rome  two  years  after,  he 
jidunted.  Vespasian,  by  this  time  emperor,  whom 
lie  had  known  in  tlie  Geiman  campaign,  was 
iMuoefortb  hia  nosfe  iatunato  iii«na.  but  eourt 
favoar  did  not  wean  him  frora  Btvdy,  and  ao  we 
find  him  bringing  down  to  his  own  time,  in  thirty- 
one  books,  tlie  history  of  Rome,  by  AuHdiiu 
BoMsuM.  A  model  t«tudent,  amid  metro)X)litan 
distraction,  he  liegan  work  by  candle-light,  in 
autumn  bt'fore  the  day  was  spent,  ainl  in  winter 
by  1  or  2  a.m.  En?  dawn  be  would  wait  on  the 
empemr  and  discharge  the  iiiii>erial  commissions 
imposed  on  liini,  after  which  he  returne<l  liome 
once  mora  lohis  books.  A  slight  repast  intervon- 
iag,  lia  nanmed  work,  in  Minmiar  ^ing  in  tiie  ann- 
anuie  whOe  iia  took  note*  or  aartweta  froni  what 
was  read  to  him.  Trae  to  his  maxim  that  no  book 
was  so  had  but  some  information  might  be  got  from 
it,  he  pt'izcd  every  oppoi  tuiiity  of  jotting  tmwn  all 
that  iiit«'r(-st('il  liiiii  either  aa  reader  or  auditor.  A 
colli  hatli,  foUowtHl  by  a  slender  meal  and  a  brief 
siesta,  precetied  the  next  spell  of  work,  at  which  he 
continuc<l  till  cena,  the  Roman  dinner,  at  3  P.M. 
Even  then  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  some  book, 
on  which  he  commented.  Such  was  his  life  when 
at  court ;  bat  at  1^  eonntiy  aeat  hia  ■(ndiea  were 
onintermptad— an  attendant  raading  to  him  even 
in  the  bath,  or  writing  to  his  dictation  while  he 
was  under  the  tnoMewr  or  anointor  [aliptaa).  On 
hia  journeys  by  Iain!  or  water  his  secretary  with 
hooK  and  tabb-tj*  was  always  at  hand.  Hy  this 
lifelong  application  be  amajweiil  materials  enough 
to  fill  tlie  160  voluiue»t  of  manu.'K'ript  written  very 
small  on  Iwth  sides  which,  after  using  them  for  bis 
Mutoria  Naturalu  (published  77),  he  l>e(iueuthed 
to  Ida  nephew.  His  life,  uneventful  and  studious, 
was  quite  dramatic  in  its  ending.  In  79  he  was 
in  command  of  tha  Boman  fleet  etationed  off 
Misenum  when  the  jKnat  eraptimi  af  Ve~in  iiiH 
was  at  ita  height  Eager  to  witneas  the  ]>lien« 
menon  as  cIdscIj'  as  possible,  he  landed  at  Siabiie 
( Cn.^tellamiii  f),  but  had  not  gone  far  when  bis 
frame,  (■or]mlent  and  asthmatic  as  his  nephew  tells 
us,  siicctimU'ti  to  the  stifling  vapours  rolling  down 
the  hill. 

His  Hittoria  Natttralis  alone  of  his  many  writ- 
ings survives.  Under  that  title  the  ancients 
clasaified  eveiything  of  natural  or  non-artificial 
origin— not  aatjf  hocany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy, 
but  geogmphy,  meteorology,  and  aatrooomy. 
Pliny,  h«nr«ver,  extends  even  this  elaatie  defini- 
tion, and  adds  to  his  work  hy  digressions  on 
human  inventions  and  institutions,  devoting  two 
Ixioks  to  a  very  valuable,  if  nnspla«:'e<l,  liistory 
of  fine  art.  He  deilicates  the  whole  to  Titus,  in 
a  turgi'l.  ill  coniixised  epistle,  the  low  literary 
level  of  which  is  maintaineil  throughout^  Nor 
Ls  his  inartistic,  sometimes  oWure,  style  re- 
deemed bv  much  scientific  faculty  in 'handling  his 
theme.  Ho  <li>l  not  nretend  to  ori^nal  research, 
bot  the  philosophical  method  which  sometimes 
distingnianea  the  mere  oom^ler  is  eoually  foreign 
to  his  pages.  His  observations,  made  at  second- 
hand, are  presenter!  with  no  discrimination  1jetwe<>n 
the  true  and  the  manifestly  false,  between  the  prob 
able  anil  tlie  sirii|ily  iriar\  ellnus.  He  can  even  U.' 
convieteil  i)i  having  misunderstiMMl  the  antlioi  iti>'s 
on  whom  he  relies.  Hut  with  every  deduction  made 
from  it  a-s  to  matter  and  form,  bis  eoinpilation  is  a 
praiseworthy  monument  of  reading  at  once  exten- 
■iina  and  umate^  and  aapplles  ns  with  infbnnatintt 


on  an  Immense  variety  of  sabjeets  as  to  which,  but 

for  him,  we  should  have  remained  in  the  dark. 

The  mcwt  conveniptit  text  for  the  student  i«  tli:>t  of 
J»ii  ami  MayhotTi*;  vols.  1X57-75),  whicli  eml.'-i)« 

the  Ix-st  results  of  llie  n  ci  n.-ions  by  Sillig  »nd  l*etl»  f-vn. 
The  Chrfttomathui  /Vi/i  i<i na  (  Ik  rliii.  lfv">7)  of  the  grrtX 
Brchx'ologiht  Urlich.-i  i.-i  particularly  valuable  for  ita  oom- 
iiiL'ntjs  nil  fiiiL'  art  ;  while  of  tran«latiorui  the  M>undc«t  and 
luutit  ruadalilc  in  that  of  Littr^,  in  French,  pubhibtsd  aJoof 
with  the  ori([i&aI  Latin  (Pahs,  1848-50). 

Pliny  (GAiua  Puhius  C^Bcmpa  SiiouwwmK 
the  Younger,  was  bora  at  Novum  Comum,  99  A.Oi^ 
His  education,  after  his  tenth  year,  when  hb 
father  died,  was  conducted  under  the  eve  of  his 

inolher,  I'linia.  uf  his  tutor  Virginius  f'lifus.  of 
wliime  worth,  iiit^dlectual  and  moral,  be  ba-s  left  a 
beautiful  memorial,  and  of  his  uncle  who  A«U>pt«l 
him.  He  early  displayed  high  literary  aptitude,  wrote 
a  Greek  tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  maile 
such  progress  under  Quintilian  that,  like  liia  friend 
Tacitus,  be  became  noted  aa  one  of  the  mfletMBom- 
pliahed  men  of  his  tima.  Hia  profidcM^  as  aa 
orator  enabled  him,  when  not  more  than  eighteen, 
to  plead  in  the  Fornm,  and  hroogfat  him  much 
practice,  not  only  at  Um  Centumviral  bar,  chiefly 
in  will  cases,  but  also  Iwfore  the  senate.  Official 
appointnietits  came  to  bim  in  (jiiick  succewion. 
Inen,  still  ynung,  lie  serveil  ,ts  military  tribune  in 
Syria,  where  he  frefiuenlcil  the  sc1uh)1«  of  the  Stoic 
Efuphrates,  and  of  Artemidorus ;  at  twenty  five, 
the  earliest  possible  age,  he  was  qua-stur  Ccemru, 
then  pnetor,  and  aftenrards  consul  in  100  A. D..  in 
which  year  be  wrote  Us  laboured  panegyric  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  In  109  he  Deeame  pro- 
prastor  of  tlie  Provincia  Pontica,  but  vaeated  the 
poet  In  two  years,  and,  anion;;  other  offices,  held 
that  »<f  curat<ir  of  the  Tiber,  chiefly  for  the  preven- 
tion of  HoihIs.  He  married  tw  ice  ;  his  second  «"ife. 
Calpuniia,  tjranddaughter  of  ('alpuniius  Fabatns, 
is  fondly  referred  to  in  one  of  liis  nuist  charming 
letters  for  the  many  gifts  umi  accumjilislimentjs  w  itii 
which  she  sw'et>tencd  his  rather  invalid  life.  He 
died  without  issue,  but  in  what  year  is  onlcnown. 

It  is  to  bis  letters  that  Pliny  owes  his  assured  place 
in  literature  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  epiatolary 
Btyle.  An  avowed  imitator  of  denoii  he  him 
caught  much  of  tiie  charm  of  his  model,  while  Ids 
LAtinity  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  purity  and 
ease.  His  meaning,  tliough  never  oliKcure.  is 
L'eneially  fuller  than  Ids  expression,  and,  reading 
U'tween  the  lines,  we  discern  the  features  of  a 
truly  lovable  man,  jpiit^'  aware  of  bis  strong  as  of 
hia  weak  (aiinti*,  much  given  to  lio»^pitality,  and 
always  pleased  to  help  a  lesM  favoured  brother, 
such  as  Suetonius  or  Martial.  We  derive  from  liim 
nut  a  few  uf  our  distinctest  impressions  of  the 

Kblie  and  private  life  of  the  npper  daaa  in  tlie 
century ;  above  all,  it  is  from  maeomqwodeBee 
with  Trajan  that  we  get  our  clearest  knowledge  of 
how  even  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Romans 
regardeil  the  then  obsrun-  sect  of  the  < 'liristians. 
It  a]>|K'ars  that  a  person  acknowle<lging  biniself  a 
Christian  was  liable  to  punishment,  even  to  death. 
When  under  examination,  however,  no  Christian 
would  admit  anything  further  than  his  practice 
of  meeting  with  nis  CO- religionistB  on  an  appointed 
day  liefore  it  was  light ;  singing  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  God  (or  *ae  to  a  God '— fiHH*  dto) ;  and  taking 
 mvoBO  ' 


an  oath  whidi  bovnd  idm  to  no  erimei,  but 
to  commit  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  and  malfeas- 
ance, and  never  to  deny  a  depoeit.    Even  when 

put  to  the  torture,  two  female  slaves,  sniil  to  1* 
deacones.ies,  confeKse*!  nothing  more  to  I'liiiy,  who 
tbereujMin  consiilteil  the  em|K>riir  as  to  bow  he 
might  stop  the  spreatl  of  what  he  conld  only  call 
'a  depraveil  and  e.xtravagant  superstition.'  Trajan 
declined  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  dealing  with 
tlie  Chiistiaaa;  he  reenmmended  tim»  Umf  iLanSd 
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not  be  vought  out  uu  suspicinn,  hut  that,  if  iu<cuRed 
and  convitned  of  hoMtng  tliat  faith,  they  sbonld  be 
punished.  Aoetuatiom  niuupported  by  an  aeeuer 
were  not  to  he  received,  while  su8p«cte«l  cases  wtra 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  clearing  themselves  by 
ofrerin;^  prayers  to  the  uunian  go«U  (</(Vv  iin\tris). 

Keil'ti  text  of  tht.1  Ephtitt  and  PaiuoyrtcuA  (  I/eip. 
1S5;J)  is  thi-  lx-i<t.  wliilo  »  useful  sfloction  with  a  t(ood 
ajimiifntftry  has  heon  publuthe-i  by  riiurch  and  ISrodribb 
(1S71  I.  Melmoth's  tranaUtion  (i7tt>)  i*  froo  and  emin- 
ently readable;  Orrery'*,  of  the  EintUtM  (VtbX),  is  still 
e<)tt».'tned. 

Pliscene  System,  strata  belon^ng  to  this 
Hvstem  ara  reotricted  in  Britain  to  a  liniited  area  in 
Buffialk,  and  Norfolk;  bat  a  lew  ieohitiHl 
patcbea  oeear  also  in  Cornwall  and  Kent.  Thi-y 
oonsist  of  irregular  lenticular  lieds  of  «anils  ivrnl 
shelly  jjravels,  &c.,  which  never  occur  alto^'etlier  in 
uiif  place.  The  whole  ^•■•'\''^  )irol»al)iy  ilocs  not 
exceed  1*20  feet  in  thiclviie.H.s,  tvud  comprises  the 
following  groups  arranged  in  desoending  ovder : 

Chomeb  Fo»e»T-Bei> :  fr''«h  whI.t  <>r  iMtimrinc  sllta,  elaya,  and 
aands,  with  UytTs.-I  ;"iit  ;  10  '.i  70  f.(  I  thick.  The  fu«iill« 
ar<>  land  and  ffih-wnUT  nMlUi»cii,  nuDy  land-planta,  and 
niiincmiM  inainiiiAlian  rernaina. 

OHii.L».-<ir<iHr>  Kkim  :  itaiid.'i  and  clayt ;  0  to  16  fwt  tliick;  con- 
tain marln>>  «hfll»,  *ome  two-thirds  of  which  are  ezliitin^ 
Arctic  !ijH'cl<'>i. 

NuRwii'ii  Ck*o:  ftuvlo-marlne  (Travel,  sand,  and  Inam ;  5  t'l  10 
fwt  thick.  K<»rtil»,  chii'lly  iiinrine  niollUHcs ;  sevenil  land 
and  fn-^ih-watcr  sheila ;  and  numerous  inamiuaUan  rainaius— 
benc«  the  name  of  '  mammalifbrnas  crag '  sooietiinea  applied 
to  this  group.  Of  the  shells  03  per  c«nt.  are  living  species— 
M-e  par  eont  being  nnrthcm  fiirm«. 

Bd  Cbao  :  red  fSnruuiiixuii  Hhclly  Kami,  2&  re«t  thick,  but  local 
and  tneongtant.  A  ix  'iit  90  per  cent,  of  the  DOnieroin  ahellH 
occurring  In  thlit  <l<'i»)si(  ancriMiSS  ifSflliS— pvsnt. 
being  northeni  forms. 

LnnuK  Has:  awwU  As., Meapftaf  'ptpee' or  liolUnra  in tlM 
chaOi  of  tlw  KflrHi  uowna,  ioiim  MO  feet  above  the  sea. 

St  Kara  Bns:  cUya  and  fnavels,  nnir  8t  Erth,  n<niwall; 
many  ibrill,  about  40  per  cent,  beinn  of  extinct  upen.  M. 

Whitk  or  Coaal-UVK  Crau  :  iihi-lly  sand*  and  clays;  foaaiU 
atjundaiil  ;  SI  [rt  o  ut  nf  the  sli.  ll*  are  living  •I*"''''''*.  »''d  of 
thrw  S  p>T  cent,  are  uurtheru  forms.  I'olyiua  (popularly 
esUed  esrali  )ai«  MnMraUi  bens*  the  Mm  MMtiaMsipUad 
tothiagnmp. 

On  the  Continent  Pliocene  marine  deposits  are 
met  with  in  various  countriex,  usually  in  niaritinin 
regions,  as  at  .\ntwerp  and  in  thewetitof  France  in 
the  Cotentin,  Morbihan,  and  Aquitaine.  But  it  is 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin  that  this  system  attains 
its  greateel  development.  Tbas,  at  various  points 
along  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  North  Italy  Pliocene 
beds  appear,  and  they  nkewiae  occur  lUong  both 
■Mb*  or  the  Apennines,  forming  the  snb-Apennine 
formation  ;  while  in  Sirily  they  attmn  a  thiekiieHs 
ofSOOOfeet.  In  miiliiie  KurojM>  tin- most  iiii|>ortiiiit 
Pliocene  strata  are  the  frenh  wat«T  Ited-*  nf  the 
Mayence  basin,  and  the  fr(v<li  and  hrackisli  water 
betls  of  the  TiTti;iry  hiv-in  of  A'ii-nna.  Tiie  calcare- 
ous tufas  of  France  ami  Italy  belonging  to  this 
system  are  notable  for  their  plant-remains. 

Life  of  the  Period. — The  nora  of  Pliocene  times 
indicates  a  more  temperate  climate  than  that  of 
the  pncediag  Miocene.  Many  Mkwene  forms  still 
Uvea  la  Bnrapa^  hat  the  palms  and  other  eharaeter- 
btie  Iffioeene  uaats  ha<!  ilinappeared.  Ivy,  plat- 
anos,  llqnidambar,  various  maples,  many  walnut 
trees,  elm.H,  hornlteams,  magnolia,  tulip-tree,  Can- 
ary laurel,  oleander,  vine,  glyptostrobu.'*,  sassafras, 
and  others  ranged  from  Tuscany  to  the  heart  of 
France — such  plants  as  beech,  poplar,  lime,  oak, 
sa.'Viafras,  maples,  tiaraboos,  vines,  &c.  gmwing 
amongst  the  uiountAins  of  Caotal.  The  generu 
character  of  the  flora  recalls  the  floras  of  distant 
legiaiM— North  America,  the  Gaiuuj  Uaoda, 
eaiteni  Aaia,  and  Japan.  The  abviidant  ever- 
green plants  of  the  period  seem  to  have  grown 
chiefly  on  the  low  groumls ;  at  higher  elevations 
pines  and  deciduous  trees  were  tiie  iirevailiiij,'  forms. 
The  tiora  of  the  Norwich  Crag  shows  that  l4)ward»  i 
the  close  ..f  the  period  the  DrUiah  araa  waa  elotbed  I 
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with  a  VMntation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
present.  The  moUuscaii  fauna  indodas  an  increas- 
ing number  of  living  species.  In  tiie  lower  groups 
of  the  qmtem  the  general  facies  of  the  shells  is 
southern,  bnt  in  the  upper  groups  the  southern 
t >  pes  decrease  in  imiwrtanre  ami  are  gradually 
riplaeed  by  temperato  and  northern  form-s. 
.Ainoii/sl  laiiil  animalh  we  tinil  s<^verii.l  MuviMtrs 
from  earlier  times,  such  as  Diiiotlierium  and  Mas- 
t<Mlon,  with  which  co-existed  many  other  pachy- 
derms— elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippo|>otainuses, 
and  tapirs.  Herbivorous  quadrupeds  also  abounded 
—horses,  giraffes,  and  various  cervine  and  bovine 
forms.  Carnivores  (panthers,  bears,  wolves,  &c.) 
were  well  represented,  and  apes  and  monkeys  also 
formed  a  marked  portion  of  the  fauna.  The  Plio- 
cene beds  of  Pifcermi  in  Attica,  and  of  India 
(Siwalik  grou])),  have  yiebbnl  a  lar;.'e  numlwr  of 
extinct  and  living  tyjx's.  At  I'ikernd  tHCiir  the 
remains  of  many  ruminants,  amonir^t  wliiidi  are 
species  of  giraffe,  Hellatlotheriiiin,  and  various 
cervine  and  Y)ovine  forms,  together  with  Mastodon, 
rhinoceros,  Dinotherium,  liyii  iia,  and  others.  The 
Siwalik  t)eds  contain  Hya-narctos,  Machairodus, 
and  other  Miocene  forms,  and  Sivatherium  and 
Bramatheriam,  mgantic  four^homed  aninuda  allied 
to  antelopes,  n  ith  these  are  BHodaled  many 
living  genera,  sncli  as  Felis,  Hycena*  Oanis,  ]{<»s, 
IMson,  Capra,  Ovis,  i"v.c.  It  may  be  note<l  that 
from  the  Pliocene  of  the  Tjiper  Mis-souri  region 
of  North  America  remains  ot  an  alxiudant  mam- 
malian fauna  have  also  lieen  obtained— •  fMUHt 
which  ba<i  a  strikingly  oriental  aspect. 

In  Pliocene  times  the  MediterraneAn  covered 
many  tracts  which  are  now  Ary  land.  The  vallev 
of  the  Po  then  formed  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  whicn 
penetrated  into  the  moontain-vaUcgra  of  the  Alps, 
while  ItaW  and  (Kdly  wen  laigily  rahmerged. 
Considerable  tracts  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
southern  and  western  France  were  likewise  under 
water.  The  sea  al.w  overflowed  some  part  of  the 
south  of  England  K'ornwall  and  Kent)  and  en- 
croached u|K)n  the  l<iw  grounds  of  lieigium  and 
East  Anglia.  The  Inn^  arms  «if  the  sca,  which  in 
the  Miocene  period  had  stretched  from  the  Metli- 
terranean  through  France  into  Switzerland  and 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  had  vanished,  while  fresh- 
water and  saline  lakes  occupied  part  of  the  area  in 
Aostro-Hnngary  which  bad  been  more  or  leas  open 
sea  in  Mimene  times.  Much  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  however,  continued  submerged— the  sea 
extending  thnmglt  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression 
iiit«>  Asia.  One  of  the  tnost  notable  ovenlH  cjf  the 
Pliocene  was  the  liirth  of  Etna,  \'esiivius,  and  the 
now  extinct  voleaniH's  of  Central  Italy.  In  early 
Pliocene  times  the  climate  was  mild  and  genial, 
but  the  conditions  became  less  so  during  the  clos- 
ing stages  of  the  perio«l.  This  change  is  evidenced 
particularly  l>y  the  increasing  namber  of  northern 
nudluscs  and  the  <wcurreBeeof  iee-fhMtsd  enmtici 
in  the  English  I'liocene. 

PllOHaurUH.    See  rLKSKKSAl  UfS. 

Plock  (<ier.  Plozk),  a  town  of  Kussian  Poland, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  60  miles  N\V.  of 
Warsaw.  Its  principal  building  is  the  cathedral, 
built  ia  the  Utneentaiy.  One  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Poland,  Ptoek  was  the  capital  of  aaeisiife 
Masovia,  and  was  severely  ravaged  by  the  heathm 
Pnissians.  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Swedes.  Pop. 
( 1885)  2(J,660,  including  many  Jews. 

PloJeHhtl,  or  Ploesci,  a  town  of  Kouinania, 
517  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Hucliarest.  \Mth  petroleum- 
refineries        a  laiu'e  trade  in  wool.    Pop.  33,691. 

PloillbiirfK.  a  spa  in  the  French  department 
of  \'os<,'es.  14  miles  S.  of  Epinal,  sprang  into 
fashion  through  the  favour  of  Napoleon  111., 
though  the  virtues  of  its  waten  were  icnowa  «w 
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dnoa  Cbe  tbnM  of  tlie  Ronumi.  Tbsrs  are  nnrl 

thirfer  springB,  ruging  in  temperatare  from 
to  too*  F.  :  their  watem  are  helpful  a^inst  skin 

«lisea«ej<,  unnt,  rlifiinifttisin,  jlysiK-jmui,  fcnuilf 
coinplaiiit.-t,  \'c.  A  liaiKlMiiiie  casino  wan  cijK-neil 
ill  1876,  and  there  are  picturesque  whIWh  aiul  a 
park  in  the  valley  in  which  the  villa^^e  stands. 
Pop.  1971. 

Plotl'nnfli  the  meat  ori^lnsl  and  important 
philosopher  01  the  Nooplatonic  adiool,  waa  bom 
at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt  in  205  A.D.,  aiiul  stodiod 
philoeonny  under  Ammonina  Saccaa.     In  1242  he 

joined  (Iimliimus'  f  X[>e«lition  to  IVrsia,  in  onler  to 
study  tln'  {iliil<)^(i|il)y  of  India  and  Persia ;  but 
the  eii)|KM(ii  ]iv\n<i  nniiclcied  in  Meeopotamia,  he 
returne<l  iiunieillv  to  Anlioch,  whence,  in  244,  he 
went  to  Kome.  Hi«  lectures  heie  were  attende<l 
not  only  by  crowdx  nf  caper  voatba,  but  men  and 
women  of  the  higiiu^t  cirolaa  iocked  to  hear 
him.  Not  only  Ncopythacoreao  and  Neoplatonie 
wiadom,  but  asceticism  and  the  ehann  of  a  purely 
ooBtomplative  life  worn  tbe  thanoa  on  whieh  he, 
in  erer  now  variatiofm,  and  with  an  eztraonUaaiy 
depth  and  brilliancy,  held  forth  ;  and  Huch  waa  the 
impression  lii«  earne»tne».«i  made  u\h)xi  Iuh  hearers 
that  hdtiii;  of  them  really  i;fi\e  up  tln-ir  fortune  to 
the  p<M>r,  set  their  Mlaves  free,  and  devoted  them- 
Helve?*  to  a  life  of  study  and  ascetic  piety.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  to  find  that  his  contemporaries 
couple«l  with  his  rare  virtues  the  gift  of  working 
miracles.  Sixty  yeata  old,  he  thooght  of  realising 
Plato's  '  Republie,'  bj  fooMliag  aristocratical 
and  oommoiuatie  commonwealth ;  and  the  Emperor 
GallinaB  waa  ready  to  grant  a  dte  in  Campania 
for  hia *PlatonopoIis ; '  but  he  died  near  Mintnmie  in 
Although  he  liegan  to  write  very  late  in  life, 
he  yet  left  fifty  four  liook«  of  \  fry  liitlVn-nt  size  ;inii 
contents  to  the  e<iitorial  rare  of  hi'^  jimiil  I'otpliyry, 
who  arranpxi  them  in  six  ju  iiiciiiaf  dn  ii^inns,  each 
snl)divide<l  again  into  nine  ImwUh  or  Kiiuea(i.i. 

Plotinus'  system  was  based  ciiielly  on  Plato's, 
combineil  witli  Neopythagoreanii^m  and  the  oriental 
theoiyof  Emanation  -  i.e.  the  constant  transmission 
of  power*  from  the  Abeolute  to  the  Creation, 
through  aevend  agendea,  the  firat  of  whieh  is  *  Pure 
Intell^senee,'  whence  flows  the  *8oal  of  the  World,' 
whence,  again,  the  souls  of  'men'  and  'animals,' 
and  finally  '  matter '  itself.  Men  thus  lielonij  to 
two  worlds,  that  of  the  senses  and  that  of  Pure 
Intelligence.  It  de|>endB  upon  ourselves,  however, 
to  which  of  the  two  worlds  we  direct  <mr  thoughts 
nio«t  and  belong  to  finally.  The  ortlinarj*  virtues, 
as.  justice,  moderation,  valour,  and  the  like,  are 
only  the  beginning  and  very  nret  preparation  for 
tMr  elevation  into  the  spiritual  realm  ;  purification 
is  a  further  step,  to  which  we  attain  partly  ihrougb 
TnathttHMitiffw  and  diatimtif  s  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  earthly  intereata  for  tliaae  of  intetleetoa] 
meditation  is  the  ne-arest  approach  to  the  pial. 
The  higher  our  soul  rises  in  this  sphere  of  intellect, 
thf  di-t'per  it  sinks  into  the  fK^i-aii  of  the  l'oimI  and 
tile  pure,  until  at  la-it  it-s  uiiinn  witii  (Jo*!  i--«  eoiii- 
plete,  and  it  is  no  lonj^cr  tlioii;.'lit  lnit  vision  an<l 
the  ecstasy  which  jxTvadrs  it.  Them-  are  a  few 
snatches  of  Plotinus'  philosophical  rbaimodies,  to 
whieh  may  lie  adde«l  his  mysterious  nelief  in  a 
kind  of  metemiMtychnsLs,  by  which  souls  not  suffi- 
ciently purified  daring  life  retnm  after  death,  and 
inhabit,  aeeording  to  their  bent,  men,  animalB, 
and  even  plants.  He  further  held  somewhat  fan- 
tastic views  as  to  go«l»  and  demons,  and  professed 
faith  in  asindo^-y  and  iiui;.'i<-.  His  wnn  tiie  last 
attempt  by  the  ancient  world  t<i  solve  the  great 
pnddems  not  by  ratiwination.  Imt  throu;:ii  intro- 
si»«'etive  mystielsm  :  and  his  nusle  of  thoui^ht  ha*! 
ver\"  unmistakable  influenc«>  on  early  ('liristian 
philaaophy,  modern  theoeopby,  and  various  Gernuw 
ideallatte  tyatema. 


8m  NaoPLATOviaif  and 
{MM). 

Plots  must  be  distingTiishe<l  on  the  one  band 
from  Assassinations  (q.v. )  and  on  the  other  from 
Keliellions  (q.v.).  They  involve  tlie  elements  of 
secrecy  ami  ccmspiraoy,  but  have  not  always 
political  a'^HjiS'iiiHtinii  for  thcii  olijcct,  nor  do  those 
who  carry  them  through,  or  attempt  to  do  ao,  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  men.  Tlie 
aobjoined  list  only  profeasea  to  give  a  adeetion  of 
tbe  more  noteworthy  plota  of  history,  intended  to 
anmlameat  the  Unta  gif«n  nnder  Ab8a«19atio!I 
and  RKBKLUOir.  Detaila  of  moat  of  them  will  be 
found  under  separate  articles. 

Rye-hooSe  I'lot  a^alDit  Charies 

II.  ,  leOL 
Aaasialnstion    Plot    to  kill 

WillUim  III.  of  Englsn<l,l0Ba 
Plot  of  Cathannr  a^aioat  Pet«T 

III.  of  Kuula  17«tl 
Colonel  UvMiard's  Plot  "g^""^ 

Ciei.rpr  111..  1803. 

Plot  of  Cadoudal  sad  PfdMfra 
aemioft  Napoleon,  180S. 

Maift  H  riiil  a^alDxt  N»poln>n, 

KSIJ. 

Tato  strv^t  Cottapi: 
Ori'iiu  »alt<m 

111.,  is6a 
Kamcroos  Nlhlliat 

Rascia,  MSl-Bl. 
Abdnetioa  of  t 
Bolfufs,  1888. 

Plo«i^  The  fint  an  oidar  and  importance 
of  agricnmtal  opeiathma  fa  the  braalcing  up  of 

the  soil,  and  the  implement  employed  most 
largely  for  this  purpose  is  the  plovgh.  Tlie  general 
form  of  the  plougn  is  known  to  every  (.nc,  and 
to  the  unoliservant  eye  it  api>eHrs  to  Ix'  a  ver>' 
simple  and  even  primitive  tool ;  neverthelcKS,  rnucb 
mecltanical  skill  and  ingenuity  have  be«'n  exi>ended 
in  perfectly  adapting  it  to  its  work.  It  is  a  com- 
bination 01  inatnunenta  (fig.  1)  faatened  to  a  beam. 


CatiUiM's  Cunaplracjr,  OS  ac. 
QaMai-TlMolo  ia  Vanies.  isia 
flartao  IknirB  Rot  la  Venice, 
1186. 

Plot  of  Ftesehi  aisiut  Aadns 
Doria  at  Omos,  IM7. 

Baid  of 

Babii^toiTi  Plot  agalast  KUm- 

twth.  itae. 

Dratti  of  PriiiM  Deirnftriun  in 

Kuuia.  l&Ol 
OowTie  Conapirary  in  H<-.itlan<l, 

1U)0. 

Ouopcjwdcr  Plot  In  Kngland, 

Titua  Oats^ 
Plot,  1078. 
Mcal-tab  Plot,  ItlTO 


plota  in 


GBL;  the  coulter,  K,  is  an  iron  knife-blade,  for 
cutting  the  soil  vertically ;  the  »hare,  CFD,  which 
is  merely  a  aocket  fitted  on  and  not  faatened  to  the 
body  of  the  plough,  haa  a  aharp  point,  C,  and  » 

projecting  horizontal  e<1ge,  CO,  on  it*  right-hand 
side,  its  nart  ui  the  work  being  to  separate  the 
under  surface  of  tbe  sod  from  tbe  Hub>mil  ;  liy  means 
of  the  mouhilHMtnl,  H,  the  slice,  now  whidly 
separated  from  the  firm  gn>un<i,  is  iiu><.-ii  up  and 
turned  over  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  plouj^b  ^ 


and  the  #/»7f*,  or  bandies,  one  of  which,  BL.  is  a 
continuation  of  the  iH-ani,  the  other,  M,  l^  ing 
fastened  partly  to  the  fi>riner  by  rods,  and  partlv 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  framework  ^fig.  2,  which 
alan  ahowa  toe  point  of  thn  pfamgh  with  tha  i ' 
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removecl),  are  for  the  imrpoo*  of  piiding  the  im- 
plenu'nt.  Tlie  fmnt  part  of  the  waiu  is  formed 
with  an  upward  curve ;  at  it«  extremity  is  pla<^l 
the  bridle,  N,  to  which  the  hor*»e«  are  attached  by 
means  of  Mwinu-treeii  ami  chains  or  traces,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  enable  the  workman  to  elevate 
or  depresR  the  line  of  draught,  or  move  it  to  the 
riicht  band  or  the  left,  aB  may  be  found  neoeMaiy. 
The  left  aidmof  (he  eoolter,  ihwe^  end  fnunework 
ADBB  flhooM  eridflntlT  be  in  the  mum  vartlMd 
plane.  The  form  of  the  monld-board  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  has  chiefly  attracted  the 
att-ention  of  agricultural  riiacliini.stM  since  the  time 
when  iniprovetuente  on  the  plough  were  first  pro- 
jected. Its  (itrue  iK'in^'  to  niLse  and  tom  the  sod, 
It  is  uecef*«!irv  tliat  tlie  surface  shonid  slope  up- 
wanin  ami  outwiirds  from  the  front,  bo  as  to  apply 
a  pressure  in  both  directions,  and,  accordingly,  the 
surface  is  so  shaped  that  from  the  point  of  the 
there,  where  it  is  horiaoDtal,  it  gmanelly  conree 
npweinds,  till,  at  the  exttemilnr,  P,  it  inclines  over 
•  ftwey  from  the  body  of  the  pionsh.  The  gmdnal 
efaenge  prodnoed  on  the  position  of  the  fDnrow-eliee 
k  seebfia  fig.  S,  where  iOCD  on  the  left-hand  side 


A 

iig.a. 

represents  the  slice  nntonched  by  the  plouph,  AD 
being  the  line  of  nection  by  the  coulter,  IJC  by 
the  Hhare,  \\V  the  open  side  from  which  the 
previous  furrow  (  E)  to  tne  right  hand  side  has  been 
separated,  and  the  four  succejtsive  rectangles, 
ABCD  to  the  right,  illustrate  the  succe^Mive 
eiiaages  of  position  of  the  furrow  as  the  mould- 
board  is  pusne^l  forward  nnder  and  on  its  left  side, 
till  it  is  finally  left,  as  represented  in  ABCD,  on 
the  right  liana ;  £,  F,  G  are  furrows  which  liave 
pretrioosly  been  laid  in  their  proper  podtian.  The 
modem  plough  is  wholly  formed  of  iron,  and  in 
nearlv  all  the  English  and  several  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  made  ploughs  wheels  are  attached  at  or 
near  the  front  en<i  of  the  l)eani,  a  contrivance  wliioh 
renders  the  imjilenient  more  steady  in  its  motion, 
more  easilv  managed,  and  capable  of  <loing  lietter 
work  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  workman.  The 
nsaal  dimensions  of  the  fanow-slice  in  lea  or  hav- 
stubble  are  8  or  9  inches  in  bveadti^  by  6  in  deptn, 
and  in  land  for  green  erop  10  er  II  inches  in 
breadth,  and  7  to  9.  in  deptn.  Slutllower  plough- 
ing is  not  nnhe^aently  adopted.  especialW  on  tain 
soils,  and  in  Tanoos  parts  of  Ensland.  Mor  is  it 
nncommon  to  nloDsh  stiibbla.huHriO  inches  ermoro 
in  depth. 

Other  kinds  of  ploughs  arc  used  for  H]io(  ial  pur- 
^>ow*8,  such  as  trench-})l"ii'ih.s,  \vliieli  are  ma<le  on 
the  same  principle  a.-^  ttm  oointnon  plough,  but 
larger  and  stronger,  so  as  to  bring  up  a  pf)rtion  of 
the  subsoil  to  the  snifMet  mtbmtU  plamjhs,  mme 
patterns  of  which  have  no  mould-board,  and  merely 
stir  and  break  up  the  subsoil,  thus  facilitating 
diainsge ;  dbaUi  motdd-baard  pUnught.  which  a>e 
merely  eommon  ploughs  with  a  monld-boaiid  on 
each  siile,  and  are  employe<l  for  drilling  turnip  or 
ptjtato  land,  for  water-furrowing,  and  for  earthing 
up  potatoes ;  tum-tcrest  ploughs,  which  have  the 
mould  boanl  so  arranged  that  in  going  in  lM)th 
directions  tlie  furrow  in  turned  to  the  sine;  Amer- 
ican C/ull  plought,  which  are  exceptionally  light  in 
draught,  go  over  the  ground  rapicfly,  and  break  up 
the  sariEaee  soil  more  finely  than  the  ordinaiy 
plevgh;  the  doiAUJmirow  plough,  wbidi  tuns 


two  furrows  at  one  operation,  and  which,  althnngh 
used  on  many  farms,  has  not  become  so  popular 
a»  was  at  one  time  ex])ected.  Of  each  of  the<4e 
ploughs  then'  an-  many  varieties,  each  maker 
having  generally  some  r)eculiiir  views  regarding  the 
form  and  proportion  of  some  parts  of  the  instru 
ment.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  minutely  the 
best  form  of  plough  it  will  be  necessary  to  coosnlt 
works  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  implements. 

The  operation  of  ploughmg  can  only^  brietlv 
ref erred  to.  Wherever  the  sou  has  been  efficiently 
drained  the  ridges  can  be  made  wider  and  plougheil 
on  the  flat,  hitrn  rid),'es  being  no  longer  necessary 
for  carrying  ott  the  water.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  the  fewer  the  open  furrows  the  iH^tter,  par- 
ticularly when  the  land  '\»  intended  for  a  grain 
crop  which  is  to  l>e  sown  by  drill  or  broadcast  with 
machinery,  and  when  the  crop  is  to  be  cat  with  a 
reaping-machine,  as  is  now  almost  unifenilly  the 
case.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  one  impiovenient 
in  farm  practice  leads  on  to  anodier.  Tlie  most  • 
common  mode  of  plonghiag  with  horses  is  now 
simply  by  casting  the  soil  two  ridges  in  and  the 
next  two  out,  beginning  always  witli  the  two 
ridges  wlierf  bwnt  time  was  left  the  open  furrow. 

The  procesH  feering  or  commencing  a  ridge 
differt*  a(.<nrdiii^'  to  the  statfi  of  the  land  to  be 
tume<l  over.  If  there  exists  an  old  fHrrow  or 
hollow,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  lea,  two 
shallow  furrows  are  turned,  the  one  agunst  the 
other,  and  so  on ;  along  each  side  of  this  com- 
BMnocaient  the  plough  moves,  adding  furrow  after 
fiumnr,  and  incwastag  in  depth  until  the  third 
or  feutii  ronnd  is  reaehed.  This  constitutes 
what  is  technicallv  called  the  gathering  system. 
In  newly-cleaned  land,  or  where  a  hollow  does 
not  appear  to  turn  the  first  furrows  into,  two 
furrows  are  thrown  out  and  then  turned  lightly  in. 
The  nio8t  conmion  systen),  however,  is  what  is 
known  a»  casting  or  cleaving.  That  is,  after  one 
feering  is  accomplished,  another  is  made  at  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  and  ftirrow  after  furrow  i,s 
turned  towards  the  inside  of  chi.  ii  of  thene  feeringH 
until  the  whole  ridge  is  ploughed,  and  ttien  in  the 
centre  is  formed  the  Juti^  or  mtft  a  fnxrow  er 
trench  into  which  the  fceriqg  is  toned  tlie  neit 
time  the  land  is  ploughed. 

The  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  intllB* 
nients,  and  i«  mentioned  in  the  Olil  Testament  at 
a  very  early  porirMi,  iron  nliares  also  incident- 

ally noticed  mort-  tluui  seven  centuries  B.C.  Dr 
E.  It  Tylor  lia.H  in  ids  riMropo/ooy  clearly  shown 
how  the  plough  arose  by  gradual  aevelopment  oat 
of  the  hoe,  and  that  out  ef  the  pUc  or  hatdMk 


The  fields  of  Sweden  were  formerly  tilled  with  the 
'  hack,'  of  which  Hpeoimens  were  still  seen  in  the 
19th  centnr>'.  The  hack  was  simply  a  '  ^take  of 
spmce  fir  w  ith  a  bough  sticking  out  at  the  lower 
end  cut  short  and  pointed.'  This  implement  was 
gradually  made  heavier,  aad  dragged  by  men 
ttuongb  the  gronnd,  ao  as  to  make  a  dmple 
farrow.   Nest  it '  was  nade  in  two  pieces,  with 
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a  handle  for  the  plooghmaB  and  a  pole  for  the 

to  drag  by,  the  Hliare  waa  ihod  witfa  ao  iron  point, 
and  at  last  a  pair  of  oowe  or  mare*  were  yoked 
on  instead  of  the  men.'  The  development  of 
the  Kg:yptiaii  plough  was  similar.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  plough  was  wholly  of  woo<l,  and  in 
Bonic  iiuttances  consisted  of  little  more  than  a 
pointed  stick,  which  waa  forced  into  the  ground  an 
It  waft  drawn  forward ;  thooffh  there  seems  to 
have  been  ploughs  with  handuis,  and  with  metal 
socks.  The  Arvan  peoples  took  pride  in  their 
l«ing_  the  pjoagniog  («wv ;  aoe  Aohicultubb, 


VoL  L  p. 


The  earliest  form  of  the 
Greek  plough,  the  aiOth 
guon  (fig.  4,  a),  is  an 
example  of  this  ;  it  was 
merely  the  trunk  of  a 
small  tree,  which  lia<l 
two  branches  opiHisit-t- 
to  each  other,  one  liranch 
forming  the  share  and 
the  other  the  handle, 
while  the  trunk  furnie«i 

tka  pole  or  Wa^t  The 
more  improved  fomii  the 
ptHon,  in  nse  among 

the  Greeks,  was  not  sab- 
Htantially  diflferent  from 
the  modem  form  in  use 
in  some  \ya,rt»  of  Asia 
Minor  (fig.    4).  The 


aneient  Eg>-ptian  plough  in  one  of  its  early  stages 
is  representee!  in  ng.  S.  The  Bomani,  an  esawti- 
ally  practical  oatfoo,  iMgafy  ini|rraved  «tt  the 
phmgo,  adding  to 
It  toe  eoalter  and 
monld  -  board,  and 
oeeasionally  attach - 
in*;  wlit'i'ls  to  the 
Iwam  to  ])r('V(>nt  the 
hIijuo  from  f.;oiii;.'  too 
deep  into  the  earth 
(fig.  6).  The  plough 
was  almost  nnknown 
among  the  American 
abori^^nea.  though 
Pieseott  describes  a 
mode  of  ploughing 

fractised  among  the 
'eruvians,  which 
eonsi!«t<'<i  in  the  drag- 
ging foi  v\  Rtii  a  Hharp  j>oinff(l  intake  by  six  or  ri^'lit 
men,  it«  wliarj)  point,  which  was  in  front,  (n-iii^'  krpt 
down  in  the  grountl  hy  the  prea-surc  of  the  fiH>t  of 
another  man  who  direct«<l  it.  Tiie  ancient  heavy 
plough  dragged  bv  eight  oxen  was  still  in  use  in 
AberdeenshiTB  w«l  into  the  IStli  oentuy.  In 
BiilaiB  the  mart  impoitaiit  aaMiidiiMiite  ea  the 


land,  in  wUdi  the  ehfal  impwwef  were  Jamm 

Small  (the  inventor  of  the  Scotch  awing  plough), 
Wilkie,  Gray,  and  Sellar.  In  England  the  im- 
provers have  chiedy  lie^n  liansome  of  Ipswicli 
(the  patentee  in  1785  of  the  cast  iron  share), 
Howard  of  Be<iford,  Hornnhy  of  tiranthaiii,  and 
iiusby  of  Bedale,  the  last  of  whom  gained  a  iiiedsl 
for  his  mould-lK>ard!<  at  the  Great  ExhiViition  of 
1851.  Kansome'ft  wheel-plough  hajs  long  finely- 
made  mould -boards,  rather  short  broad  sliares, 
straight  ooulten,  and  with  the  two  wheels  on  level 
land  ean  almoet  move  unattended.  Ancient 


btypei. 

iKwefer,  atHl  aarvive;  the  Eaafe  Angliaii  PMMgh 

haa  enW  one  (wooden)  stilt,  and  in  veiy  neavr, 

but  makef*  g(xxl  work.  There  are  manv  specially 
American  type*  of  plough.  In  the  Suiki  plouglj 
wheels  support  the  weight  of  the  plou^,'ii  jukI  of 
the  furrow -slice,  decrea-ning  friction,  and  -:i\iriK 
lalKmr  to  the  ploughman,  who  hits  a  s»;u  on  t;,. 
implement ;  the  disadvantage  is  the  much  gn-Htfr 
cost  of  this  kind  of  plough,  and  the  cumbrous  m/p 
The  Double  Michigan  plough  has  a  small  parin^t 
plotigh  on  the  beam  in  front  of  the  other the 
araaU  nloogh  pares  off  the  aatfiee  and  throws  it 
into  the  prarioaa  famnr,  and  the  large  one  eon- 
pletelv  buries  it  under  a  heavy  farrow -slice.  Re- 
versible ploughs,  like  the  Oneonta  Clip(K;r,  have 
the  sliart'  ainl  iniuiM  Iniaril,  so  that  they  <-an  V 
ea-sily  chaiii'ed  from  one  .side  to  the  other  ;  t]iv^ 
are  also  called  swivel  ploughs  or  side  hill  plouj,'!]^'. 

Steam-ploughing. — It  ha**  been  alleged  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  by  steam  had  been  contem- 
plated aa  far  back  as  the  17th  eentuiy.  So  long 
«C0  ae  IMS  David  BauMgr  and  Thonaa  Wild- 


plonL'h  are  not  two  centuries  old.  and  some  of 
them  NM-ri-  flouhlless  Iwirroweil  from  the  careful 
agriculture  of  Holland.  England  took  the  lead  in 
improvement^  followed  aome  time  later  bj  Seot- 


I's  Wheel  Plough. 


gosjip  took  out  letters-patent  for  engines  and 
machinery  to  jdough  the  grounil  without  the  aid  of 
oxen  or  liorse,s,  and  the  attempt  liiu*  }»een  inmle  to 
show  that  steam  was  the  motive  power  intended 
to  be  employed;  hut,  aa  the  lir^t  patent  was 
taken  out  nearly  forty  yean  before  the  Mar- 
quis of  Woroeater  described  the  ateam-engine  in 
his  Ceniurf  ^ IimiUioma,  the  gnmnds  for  meh  an 
opinion  do  not  seem  qnite  satisfactorv.  In  1769, 
however,  after  the  steam -enuine  had  W-cn  applied 
to  other  purj)oses,  there  wa.s  lodged  in  the  Patent 
(•nice  a  spei'iCinition  for  a  ne\\  niachiin'  or  enj.r'ne, 
to  plough,  harrow,  ami  do  even.'  other  hranch  of 
hiislwindry,  without  tlio  aid  of  horses.  The  pat«'ntee 
was  Francis  Moore  ;  and  so  confident  wa-s  be  of  the 
merits  of  his  plan  that  he  sold  all  his  own  horses, 
and  persnaded  his  friends  to  do  the  same ;  *  beeaose 
the  price  of  that  noble  and  useful  animal  will  he 
ao  ameted  fagr  the  new  invention  that  ite  vatne 
win  not  be  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at  weeent.* 
Moore,  like  many  who  followed  in  his  wake,  was 
much  too  sanguine.  The  truth  is  that  even  yet 
steam  power  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  suj>- 
planted  horse  lalxnir  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Early  English  patent<H>s  were  I'ratt  in  1810,  and 
Heathoote  in  1832.  Uut  the  Hret  steam  cultivat- 
ing appacatoa  wlddi  gave  anything  like 
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tory  promise  of  snccetvH  v.&ti  that  for  which  Meosre 
Fisken  of  Stamfonlham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
took  oat  a  patent  in  1&55.  Mr  Fowler  of  Leisda, 
and  Messrs  Howard  of  Bedford,  and  others 
idUowad  witii  appaimtoM  of  vmaom  jpaMema. 
The  diflfamit  iaventiaas  Imiiulife  inlo  nooes  ftmn 
time  to  time  have  incladea  plans  for  engines 
travelling  over  the  snrface  of  the  ground,  drawing 
ploughs  or  other  cultivating  implements  aim:;,' 
with  them  ;  engines  working  on  tramways  ami 
drawing  implements  aft«r  tlietu ;  ensines  mov- 
ing along  opiKMite  headlands,  and  working  imple- 
ments* Ijftweeii  them  by  means  of  wire  roiK?,**,  and 
stationary  engines  driving  iraplenient«  also  by 
means  of  wire-ropes.  Only  two  of  these  Rysteniii 
got  beyond  the  ezperimeiital  stage.    These  are 


what  are  called  the  direct  and  round-about — the 
former  where  the  pnll  of  the  implement  in  directly 
to  and  from  the  engine,  or  between  twoenAinee, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  famiw  |  and  the  Utter 
where  the  imiiilienieDt  is  drawn  at  right  angles. 
The  best  known  at  the  auparatnaee  now  in  nse  are 
those  made  by  Fowler,  Howaid,  and  Barfoid  and 
PerkinB,  of  PeterlK)ro»jgh. 

The  pl()n;.'lis  useii  in  the  various  systems  are  very 
similar  in  con^^tt  ut^  iiou,  some  taking  four  and  others 
six  furrows  at  etu-li  time,  l-'owlerii  apfMmtns  is 
shown  at  work  in  tigs.  8  and  9. 

It  has  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  with  all  the 
ingenuity  and  capital  expended  on  the  perfecting  of 
the  appliances,  steam-power  has  not  been  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  aqything  uke  ao 


Hg.  8. — Fowler'a  Anchor,  Engine,  and  Plough  at  work. 


advantageooshr  or  tatHmuMtf  m  w$m  •! 
expected  by  flie  advoeates  M  the  itraetiea  The 

great  agricultural  depression  following  the  disas* 
trous  year  of  1879  gave  the  system  its  first  serious 
check.  The  injury  unwittinu'ly  done  to  lar^je 
extents  of  lantl  by  excessively  dtM']!  plon^Miinf,'  - 
by  burying  the  good  soil  and  brin^'in;,'  liad  material 
to  the  surface — also  tentled  to  ili.soreiiit  steam- 
cultivation.  It  has  as  a  rule  l)een  foun<l  in  practice 
that  moderate  ploughing  and  deep  stirring  are  pre- 
feiable  to  deep  ploughing,  and  steam-power  is  now 
man  laneljr  employed  In  etining  and  hanowing 
Ifan  aoU  thaa  fai  taznmg  it  over  in  funom.  Upon 


Fif.  A— FowWs 

extensive  farms,  where  the  fielda  are  laige  and  con< 
v«Bimtl^^i^«d|Stanin*tlllage  may  be  panned  with 


wcedlenl  reralta^  if  the  farmer  is  earefnt  to  atlapt 
the  operations  to  the  particular  rharncter  of  the  soil. 
Steam-tiltsge,  if  wi.^ely  directe<l,  is  more  thorough 
tliaii  tillajje  by  any  other  power,  and  the  ;,'real 
»yK?e<l  attainable  is  also  an  important  consideration, 
especially  in  precarious  serisons,  when  the  soil  is  not 
long  in  a  favourable  condition  for  lieing  worked. 

See  Morton's  Cpelofitrdia  of  Agriculture  (IflM); 
Stephens'  Book  of  fftr  Farm  (new  ed.  by  present  writer, 
1890) ;  and  the  Hook  of  Farm  Implanmt*,  by  iSlight  and 
8«ott  Bum  (1868):  ProtamoK  J.  SooWt  Fintrm  Mngiiutr- 
( 1884 ):  Md  809tl  BnnA  9tot40a*  i/fhrs»  glvAiMr^ 
tnf7(18X6). 

PIonKh|rat^«  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an 
exjiression  denoting  a  (piantity  of  land  of  the 
extent  of  100  acres  Scots.   See  Carucatb. 


..PtoadpFM«id|ff,  or  Flow-Mondat,  the 
Monmy  aflnr  Twenlh  Day,  and  termination  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when,  acconling  to  the  old 
nsage,  the  ploagh  should  be  set  to  work  again. 
On  I'lmigh  *lunda}'  ploughmen  were  wont  to  ilrag 
a  plougli  from  door  to  door,  V>e^y{ing  money  for 
the  usual  antics  and  ruder  festivitiea. 

Plover,  a  name  given  to  nnroerona  ipedes  of 
binls  iMjlonging  to  several  genera  of  the  f^ily 
Chaiadriadjs.  They  have  a  straight  compressed 
bill,  but  the  upper  jaw  is  slight^  inflated  and 
■lightly  bent  at  the  point ;  the  nasal  groove  ex- 
abont  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  the 
nostrils  are  longitudi- 
nally cleft  near  the 
bfi«e ;  the  lep*,  wliiiMi 
are  not  very  long,  are 
naked  a  little  above 
the  tarsal  joint:  with 
one  exception  there  is 
DO  hind-toe;  tiie  wings 
are  rather  long  and 
pointed,  the  fir^t  quill- 
feather  is  the  longest. 
Tlie  sjiecies  are  numer- 
ous, antl  are  found  in 
every  quarter  of  tiie 
globe ;  many  of  them 
are  birds  o?  iias^age. 
They  chiefly  iraquent 
low,  moist  grounds,  where  tney  ooomgaSe  in 
large  flocks,  and  feed  on  wonns,  moUnses,  in- 
sects. See. ;  tmt  some  of  them  visit  nMMintain- 
ouH  regions  in  the  breeding  season.  Tbg^  fly 
with  great  strength  and  rapidity,  and  mn  >R*it1i 
muoh  swiftTies-s.  The  flesh  and  eggs  of  tillhv 
of  tlieiii  are  esteemed  delicacies.  A  common 
Uritisli  species  is  tin-  (lolden  Plover  (Charcul- 
rim  plutinlis),  a  handsome  birti,  of  n  blackiith 
colour,  Hj»eckled  with  yellow  at  the  tins  and  e^lges 
of  the  feathers ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly  black 
in  summer,  whitish  fal  whiter.  Tlw  gdden  plover 
is  a  bird  of  paswge,  visiting  in  summer  the 
northern  parte  of  Enrope,  of  the  w<ert  of  Asia, 
and  of  North  America,  and  migrating  to  the 
south  in  winter.  It  is  known  in  most  parts  of 
Enro)H^,  and  i.s  common  in  many  districts  of 
Britain,  breeding  in  the  northern  counties.  Great 
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numbers  frequent  the  samlv  pantures  and  shores 
of  the  Hebrides  and  of  llie  » »rkney  and  Sl>et- 
land  IskHtds.  It  makes  an  artleNs  neat,  little 
lluui  a  lUghfe  dapTMrioa  in  the  groaad,  and 

lava  foar  Mga. 
The  parant  buds 
ahoir  great 
anxiety  for  the 
protection  of 
their  yoiutK.  utid 
a«e  various  strat- 
ajjemni  to  divert 
tlif  attciitiiiii  of 
ai;  enemy.  Tlie 
golden  plover 
exhibita  great 
reatiOHMM  on 
the  appraaeb  of 
waft  and  itonny 
weather,  whence 
its  specific  name 
III  H  via!  is.  Tlie 
Kin);ed  Plover 
(jKyiiditis  hind- 
cula),  locally 
calletl  St4)n«' 
hatch  or  Saml 
lark,  a  much 
mallar  bird,  not 
■o  laige  M  a  loag  thnurii.  Is  foond  a*  almost  all 
seasons  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  fre- 
quenting sandy  and  shingly  flats,  from  whicli  the 
sea  retires  at  ebb-tide.  It  ia  ohvn  to  lie  seen  also 
on  the  banks  of  larue  rivers,  aii«l  iini  uiifre<}uently 
by  lakes  iind  jmnus.  It  i»  foniicl  in  must  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  iiml  iu  Iceiantl 
and  tJreenland.  It  ia  grayish  brown  alxjve,  whitish 
beneath,  with  a  collar  of  white  round  the  neck, 
and  below  it  a  black — in  winter  a  brown — 
collar ;  the  head  marked  with  black  and  white ;  a 
white  bar  on  Ibe  wing;  Veiy  similar,  bat  amaller. 
and  with  an  incomplete  oollar,  is  the  Kentish 
Plover  (  jE.  cantiana ) ;  and  also  similar  in  form 
and  habits  is  the  smallcxt  of  the  British  species, 
tlif  Little  Kinj^oii  lMovt'r(.E.  ciiruiiim).  iSith  of 
these  are  run'  iti  Hritaiii.  The  liiuy  Pli>\>r 
iSi/iiatiirold  lifli^'ttftt),  a  s|»'cii»s  wonicwhat  hirj^cr 
than  tlio  ;,'ol<l(>n  plover,  is  (UHtiri;,'iii>»li(Nl  by  black 
axillaries,  white  tail-coverts,  and  the  presence  of  a 
hind-toe.  North  America  ha^  a  numoer  of  species 
of  plovers,  such  as  the  ICildeer  Plover  ( voetfera ), 
abundant  on  the  great  western  prairies,  and  not 
nnfreqaeafe  in  the  Atlantic  statee.  .It  nUeni  when 
Hi)praBehed  by  man,  a  queralou  or  ptaintiTe  ery, 
like  the  lapwing,  the  Green  Plover.  See  Dotterel, 
and  Lapwing  ;  and  for  the  so-called  Stilt  Plover, 
see  Stilt. 

Plover's  eggs  are  sold  in  eriortiiDiis  (|iuintiti»^  in 
Loiiilori  mill  otlier  Ijitl,'!'  Iowmh,  aii'l  roniiniuni  uii 
••xtraordiaary  price,  eighteen  Hhillings  a  dozen  or 
oven  more,  being  sometimes  given  ror  them,  and 
the  coHt  '\»  seldom  less  than  threepence  or  sixpence 
per  egg.  The»e  are  supposed  all  to  be  plover's  eggn, 
or,  really,  lapwing's  egtpl  bat  doubUess  the  «gm 
ef  many  other  Urda  are  labatitatad,  those  of  ibe 
red-shank  being  very  similar  in  apnearance  and 
flavour.  Rook's  ejjgs  are  to«i  decide<lly  unlike  the 
plover's  to  l>e  |mt  in  tlu-ir  jilace.  .Some  sea-birtls' 
eggs  are  oocasionally  paswil  otl"  under  the  name; 
and  it  i-^  ^J^ill  that  eggs  outwardly  unlike  jdnver's 
ha\e  lieen  skilfully  {tainted  by  hand  in  order  to 
deceive.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland  are  all 
laid  under  contribution  to  produce  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  dosens  of  genoiiM  plover's  egp 
which  it  is  computed  are  annwJly  eonamned  ui 
I^mdoiL 

Plnm  (PriDiits  commums  or  P.  dmnrMiea),  a 
species  of  fruit-tree  of  the  natural  order  Koeacea'. 


The  plum  is  so  familiar  as  a  fruit  in  all  temperate 
countries  its  to  ne«}«l  no  <le(«cription  here.  The  Wild 
Plum,  or  Blackthorn,  or  Sloe  (q.v.),  is  common  in 
English  hedgerows,  thickets,  and  open  woods,  and 
occurs  more  sparingly  in  similar  places  in  ScoUaod. 
It  is  abundant  in  Europe  generally,  and  ia  Rosria 
and  eentral  Aria.  Fron  the  sloe  all  caltivatsd 
varieties  of  the  plam  are  sappoeed  to  be  derived, 
but  some  conjecture  that  P.  msititin  (  Hullare,  q.v.) 
and  P.  tftinom  are  the  jtarentH  of  .nonie  of  the  tyj^ies 
of  these  varieties.  The  m(»»t  reiLS(malile  jtrobabilny 
is  that  the  several  forms  of  wild  jduru  found  in 
England  and  in  otln-i  coiuitiii':^  where  thev  altound 
are  njerely  varieties  of  one  sriecies — P.  donwnttrn. 
Other  varieties  of  plnm,  besides  the  Sloe,  Bullace, 
and  Damson  fouiid  wild  in  England,  are  the 
Mussel  and  the  Wine  Soar,  wUefa  are  used  in  cooking 
and  in  eon£Betioner>',  and  are  reguded  aa  primaiy 
varietiesof  the  wild  i>lum.  The  caltivated  varietiet 
of  the  plnm  are  ver>-  numerous ;  there  are  larger 
and  smaller  kinds,  but  their  value  in  the  dessert  is 
reckoneil  by  their  sweetne.'vs  and  flavour  rather  than 
by  their  size.  Thus,  the  (mwo  Hage,  a  kind  with 
only  moilerate  »ize<l  fniit,  is  the  n>o»t  e-st^'^^roed  of 
all.  It  is  the  Heine  Claude  of  the  French,  and  the 
Rdjina  Chmdio  ui  the  Italians.  Mnqnum  lionutu, 
a  very  large  white  variety,  though  one  c»f  th*- 
handsomest.  Is  aecounted  only  of  secomi-rate 
quality.  The  nses  of  the  plum  for  deaaert  in  the 
making  of  ides,  tarts,  preserves,  and  aweetmeats 
are  familiarly  known.  Prunt*  are  the  dried  fmit 
of  certain  kinds  of  plnm.  The  finest  of  all  th<> 
French  primes  are  made  -M  I'riL'tiide  in  Proveiir.' 
of  tlie  varieties  of  plum  called  I'mlritfim  hUinr  m\A 
Pi  nlriijan  fittletff,  which  are  lien<-e  naiiit^l  Prutirnuj- 
lie  Brtijniilf  or  Bnffnolrs.  The  manner  <»f  convert- 
ing these  plums  into  pnines  is  liy  ilrying  in  u  slow 
oven.  The  fruit  is  alloweil  to  remain  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  so  rii>e  that  a  little  shaking  would  cans*- 
it  to  fall.  They  are  then  earefolly  picked  an<l 
spread  out  in  the  sun  on  aievea  nuule  of  lath  or 
wickerwork,  till  they  become  aoft  Afterwaids 
they  are  put  in  a  spent  oven,  and  shot  op  eloae  init 
for  twenty  four  bo»irs,  and  then  taken  out.  The 
oven  is  again  heateil,  somewhat  warmer  than  l>efore, 
uinl  the  plurn--  returned  to  it  till  the  following  dav. 
Nvlu  n  tliey  are  taken  out  and  turneil  by  fslightlv 
shaking  the  sieve.  Again  the  oven  is  re  heate<l, 
rather  warmer  than  before,  and  the  fruit  retumetl 
to  it  for  twent}'-four  hours,  and  so  on  till  the  opera- 
tion of  drying  IB  finished,  a  point  wbtcbonly  experi- 
ence can  nicely  deternune  when  readied.  Other 

kinds  of  prunes  of  iaierior  qnalitaf  are  made  from 
the  1^  «r  the  Ml  Amiat,  atid  ftmn  tlie  ^MtaslU, 
the  latter  being  made  in  Germany.  From  this  also 
is  distilled  a  Icind  of  brandy.     In  Iloenia  and 

Herzegovina  nearly  50, (MX)  t-ons  of  pniiitT*i  are  pro- 
duee<l  in  a  goo<l  season.  Prunes  are  nutritious 
and  laxative,  and  stewed  in  water  are  excellent 
diet  in  cases  of  costiveness.  and  during  convales 
cence  from  fevers  and  inflammatory  complaints. 
They  impart  their  laxative  Quality  to  the  water  in 
which  tlit^y  have  lieen  steweii,  and  thus  a  pleasant 
and  beneficial  decoction  may  be  prepared  for  those 
who  throagh  impairment  of  the  digestive  organs 
cannot  eat  the  fruit.  The  plum  is  grown  in  orchards 
as  standard  and  bush  trees,  or  they  are  in  ^e  case 
of  the  choicer  varie(i»>>i  trained  to  w  alls.  It  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  l»ut  the  finest  fruit  is  pn>«luc«"«l 
on  strong  hut  well  draine<l  loam.  The  .Kuj^erior 
kinds  are  pri>i>agated  chietly  by  Imtlding  and  by 
grafting,  the  inferior  by  layei-s  or  liy  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  the  latter  being  a  common  methixl  in  rearing 
Damsons  in  some  jiarts  ;  but  the  quickest  and  Ijest 
method  of  increasing  all  ia  by  hadding.  The  wixxi 
of  the  plum-tree  is  hard  and  flna-grained,  and  is 
used  in  caUoat-work,  in  twmeqr.  Mid  for  naking 
mojdeal  taatranicntB.  Tha  GMUwre  Flnm  (F. 
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BiMaretuit),  cultivated  in  Cashmere  and  Bokhara, 
ia  imaided  as  a  distinct  species.  The  Cherry  Plum, 
or limolMlan  Plum  {F.  eertutfera  or  Mwobakmut), 
is  a  onah  vvy  rimilar  tn  tlie  alotL  with  pandaloos 
clobnlar  red  frnit  It  fa  a  natire  of  North  America, 
out  18  often  cultivated  for  it«  fruit  on  the  continent 
of  Kun)pe.  In  liritain  it  seldom  proiiiicc?*  fruit. 
/'.  mariiiina  is  a  shrub,  indigenous  to  Nanilv  soils 
on  the  se^icoRst  of  North  America  from  >I)iHsa 
chusett«  to  Aldliiuiia.  It  has  a  dark-purple  H^rec 
able  fmit,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Other 
native  American  species  are  P.  chickasa,  the  Chicka 
saw  Plum,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  southern 
states;  P.  anuricana,  a  hushv  tree  ranging  from 
Canada  to  Geonias  and  F.  aianduloaa,  of  Texas, 
which  is  leH  Chan  a  foot  high,  and  has  erooked 
thorny  branches. 

The  ('ocoa  Plum  or  Tcaoo  of  the  West  Indi«^  is 
the  fruit  of  VhrysulMtlantia  icxico,  a  trie  nf  the 
natural  ordt»r  liosacea-,  sub-order  ('liry^oliulHiuii'. 
The  fruit  roM'uihlfM  a  plum,  has  a  -^wcfi  ulthoiij^h 
slightly  au»t«re  taste,  and  Ls  eaten  lM>tli  raw  luid 
preserved.  The  fruit  of  Parinarium  excdsum, 
another  of  the  Chiysobalaneas  is  called  Gray  Plum 
at  Sierra  Leone. — The  term  ulum  is  usetl  loosely 
for  tbs  Date  Plnm  (a. v.) }  ana  plum  or  {dumb  was 
a  word  onee  emrent  ror  £100,000. 

PlnmaKe.    See  ninn,  ami  Feathkrs. 

Piambanrineie,  or  I'lumbaoinack.k,  a  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  plants,  herlmceous  or  half- 
shrubby,  to  whioi  belong  about  180  known  species, 
eiiiefly  found  on  the  seashores  and  in  the  salt 
BUXahes  ol  temperate  rsgioas.  Some  are  found 
also  in  elevated  regions  w  all  aones.  Many  have 
flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  are  therefore  favourites 
in  gardens.  Some  are  occasionally  used  in  nietli- 
cine  af  tonics  and  astringents ;  others,  being  ex- 
ceedin^'ly  ai  riil,  a.s  vej<icant«,  particularly  species 
of  l'liiinlia;;<)  Thrift,  or  Sea-pink  (q.v.),  i«  tlit> 
most  familiar  Mritish  example  of^ the  order.  Stntice 
carolutKitia,  a  native  of  the  I'nited  States,  and 
there  known  by  the  name  *  Marsh  Rosemary,'  is 
extremely  bitter  and  astringent,  and  is  usea  in 
domestic  medidne  for  aloerations  of  the  month. 
Its  most  ahnndaat  pHnelple  is  tannic  asid,  of 
which  it  contains  12-4  per  eent.  Along  with  this 
it  gives  a  peculiar  gum  and  extraetive  volatile  oil, 
re«in,  caoutchouc,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  and 
various  salt.s.  Sea- lavender  (.9frthVe  Liiimnium)— 
an  inhabitant  of  the  coast*i  of  Englaml,  ^^t'licrally, 
but  rather  rarely  s<i,  of  the  Scottish  coasts,  com- 
mon, however,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  tin' 
Mediterranean,  and  western  Asia,  appearing  also 
on  the  seashore  of  Booth  Ameriea  and  of  the 
Carolina.s    lias  the  same  qualities  as  tfiepneeding. 

Plnnibaigo.   See  Black  Lv.au. 

Pluniber*work.    See  BuiLonco,  flyuiiTA- 

TioN,  Sewage,  Water-supply. 

Plume-bird,  a  term  sometimes  given  to  the 
Epimachid:!' or  Long-hilled  Birds  of  Paradise  (q.v.). 

Plummcr'8  Pilla.  See  Guaiaovm. 
Plnmptre*  Edwakd  Hayes,  was  bom  in 

lyondon,  Au),'ust  6,  18"2I,  and  fdurated  jirivately 
and  at  I  niversily  College,  Uxfurd,  j,'radualing 
with  a  doulile  lirst  cla».s  in  1H44.  'I'hf  ^^ame  year 
he  wn-H  electfHi  fellow  of  lirasenoHe  College.  He 
became  cha]ilHiii  at  King's  College,  London,  in 
1847,  anil  afterward-s  pnifessor  of  Sew  Testament 
Exegesis  there.  In  1H6.S  he  was  given  a  preltend 
of  St  Paul's,  and  from  1875  to  1877  he  was  prineipal 
ef  Qneen's  Collese,  Uarley  Street  He  was  select 
weaeher  at  both  univenatiesj,  Boyle  Lecturer  in 
1800-67,  and  one  of  the  Old  Testament  Company 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Bible.  In  1869  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pluckley  in  Kent,  which 
ioor  years  after  ha  axehaqged  lar  the  vioanige  of 


Bickley,  and  in  1881  he  wan  in.stalleil  Dean  of 
Wells.  He  received  the  D.D.  decree  from  Glasgow 
in  1875.  He  died  after  a  short  illness,  February  1, 
1891.  Of  hia  nmnerooa  eontribntions  to  theology 
may  here  be  named  Kin^»  College  Sermotu  ( 1800), 
liis  Boyle  Lectures.  (Vwtst  (tnd  thrintcndoin  (  l!S(i7), 
lUUirtil  Stuiln.s  (187U),  Kxj>o.sition  of  the  Kijistlc^ 
tit  the  Sev>'H  ('hurrl(i.it  of  Asm  (  1S77),  Introaurtion 
til  the  Sew  Ttvtfiiiuiit  (1H83J,  and  The  .Sjn'rits  I'lt 
I'n.suii  (1884),  in  which  he  8]Mike  out  eloquently 
Ids  Ixilief  in  the  Wider  Hope  and  an  Inter- 
iiie<liate  State  of  Prolwtion.  He  contributed 
Proverlie  to  tlie  Speaker  t  Commentary ;  Matthew, 
Mark*  Luke,  Acts,  and  2  Corinthians  to  Bishop 
EUioott's  H«w  TtttamtMt  CemaMmfayy  /or  EngliA 
Readtn,  as  well  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lamen* 
tations  to  the  same  editor's  Old  Tettammt  Com- 
mentary ;  Ecclesiastes,  James,  1  and  2  Peter,  and 
Jude  to  the  ('(tmbridge  liible  fin-  Schools;  and  1 
anil  2  'riiiiiithy  to  I)r  SchatTs  J'ujuilar  Commen- 
tary '1)1  Ihr  Xitr  Tfstumeiit.  Ik^ides  these,  his 
contributions  to  Smith's  Dictionaries  and  the  theo- 
l«»gical  and  literarj*  journals  were  numberless. 
Dean  I'lumptre's  name  is  also  widely  known  by  his 
admirable  verse  translations  of  Souhocle*  (1865), 
^Etchylut  (IMS),  and  the  Commedia  of  Dante  in 
the  metres  of  the  original  (1886) ;  aa  well  as  by 
several  volumes  of  original  verse,  among  thein 
Laznrut  (1864),  3f aster  and  SchtJar  (1866),  and 
Th  nnjs  yrtr  and  Old  ( 1 884 ).  His  X(jfi  and  Lttttn 
of  lilshop  Ken  ( 1886)  is  less  happy. 

Pillin-IIUddinK.  This  national  English  dish 
is  an  example  of  the  happy  results  of  the  law  of 
evolntion.  The  '  pIumb-]M>rndge  '  which  dclighteil 
our  anoestoiB  has  been  dralMd  and  dried  and 
sr^neesed  into  the  moulds  of  dviliaation,  and  few 
will  doubt  the  'survival  of  the  fittest'  among  its 
ingre<lienta.  It  is  not  known  when  the  change 
friitii  i>orridge  to  pudding  actuallv  t<n>k  idace. 
In  Huddinu  we  find  a  mention  o\  '  niinocd  jdt's 
and  plumh-|>orri«it;e. '  Addison  in  the  TutU  i- 
sj)eaks  of  t)oth  a^  the  '  Hrst  |»art«  of  the  dinner;' 
and  in  the  Sjurtittur,  No.  '269,  plumb-porridge  is 
mentioned  as  eaten  on  Christmas  Day.  Southey 
in  his  OmniaMf  ToL  L  p.  7,  quotes  a  recipe 
for  plum-pudding  as  given  in  French  by  tne 
Chevalier  d'Arvieui»  wm>  in  1658  made  a  voyage 
in  aa  Eq^iah  forfer*gaB  ship.  Tins  pudding  was 
directed  to  be  houea  In  meat  broth,  and  when 
di»he<l  up  to  be  covered  with  grated  cheese.  In 
the  earlier  collections  of  recipes  we  find  nothing  of 
the  kiml,  \inless  a  hint  of  plum-porridge  l>e  dis- 
cerned in  the  mixture  called  liupe,  a  poistt  of 
'  rai.ssins  of  corans  '  with  '  sw  et  wyne '  and  *  crustes 
of  breii. '  A  recipe  fur  .this  is  given  in  A  Noldt 
Boke  Cookry  {vA.  Napier,  p.  109),  which  must 
have  been  written  out  in  the  15th  century,  but  was 
then  probably  copied  from  tme  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
For  a  modem  recipe  the  following  may  be  taken  : 
Plum-pudding— i  lb.  beef  suet,  \  lb.  raisins,  \  lb. 
currants,  \  lb.  sultanas,  \  lb.  mixed  peel,  \  Ih. 
bn»a<l  crumbs,  |  lb.  flour,  one  lemon,  \  Ih.  moist 
sn;,-ar,  four  eggs,  one  gill  of  milk,  one  wineglass 
III  )ir;uiily,  two  o/..  alnioiuls,  hall  a  nutmeg,  a  little 
sjili.  {'liop  the  suft  tiiifly,  stone  the  raisms,  clean 
and  pick  tin?  currants,  blanch  and  chop  the 
almonds,  cut  the  cAn<iie<l  peel  in  thin  shreds,  |)eel, 
core,  and  chop  the  ap])leH.  Mix  all  very  well 
together.  Turn  into  a  well  gre^ased  basin,  cover 
with  a  cloth,  and  boil  for  four  bows.  Serve  with 
brandy  or  sweet  sauce. 

PIlllllNtfad.    !^ee  ElUTH. 

Pluiniilarfa,  a  genus  of  Hydroxoa  (q.v.)  be* 
longing  to  the  division  Hydroidea, 
Plumule.  Sf'e  Skkf*. 

Plurali8m«  the  holding  of  more  than  one  offioe 
at  the  same  time.  Persons  in  powv  hara  eftsa 
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add«d  to  thoir  wmIUi  «tid  eonKcqueucc  by  holding 
aevwMd  i^pdatinMito ;  Imt  ueh  plnnliran  it  for- 
bidden by  the  eonstitiitiiaiiel  pnurtiee  of  nuiny 

modern  KtAtes.  In  England  a  nnniKtcr  whn  hn\t\ti 
two  political  offices  (e.jf.  tho«e  of  Firxt  IaitiI  of  th-- 
Trea^nry  and  Clj:iin;e!l<ir  of  tin-  KxcIuhhut)  rcofnvo.-s 
only  half  the  sal;iry  "i  tin?  st'ooml,  Plurali.sm  in 
thecluiu'li  liit^  Ijoot)  Ill-Ill  iinldwfiil  from  tin-  fiirlicnt 
times,  and  U  furl>i<l<ien  by  nianv  ancient  councils, 
an  Chalce^lon  (451  A.U.),  2d  Nica>a  (787  A.D. ). 
This  prohibition,  however,  wat*  not  r«(j'arded  aa 
abmlnte  ;  canonixttt  di»tinguitth  '  compatible '  and 
*  incompatible'  l)enelicfle  or  dignities.  Two  bene- 
fiMe  may  be  incompatible  in  three  w»y»— <  1 )  if 
each  requires  residence ;  (2)  If  tiie  daties  of  both 
fall  to  be  discharged  at  one  and  the  eame  time  $ 
or  (3)  if  the  revenue  of  either  fully  suttices  for 
the  becoming  niainttmance  of  the  iucunilMRut^  In 
other  (NWS  bt'iii'lici's  or  ili<^itie8  ar«;  t^'nnsiilereil 
compattbltf,  and  with  the  duediBpensation,  gmuted 
by  tiie  pope,  may  be  held  by  the  same  person.  In 
I^D^laiia  tne  law  of  the  church  haa  been  made  more 
■tnngent  by  acta  of  parliament  passed  in  1837, 
1850,  and  1885.  The  effect  of  theee  aete  eeema  to 
be  that  no  penon  can  now  bold  two  benefioee 
nnlo»s  the  churches  are  within  two  miles  of  each 
other  and  one  of  them  is  not  worth  more  than  £200 
a  your.  A  Ix-m-firi-  i)f  (>ri|>ii!)ition  is  not  to  be 
belli  aluii^;  wiili  a  bi'iii'lii  e  of'  ."i<K)  ]H>pulation.  In 
onlor  to  liold  two  U  i,  i  i  h  h  elt-rgjnian  must 
obtain  a  dispensatioa  fruin  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  utnl  on  applying  fur  the  iiis)i«iisation 
he  must  forwani  to  his  &Uhop  a  full  statement  of 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  two  cases.  Aeeeptaaee 
of  a  second  preferment,  except  in  the  cases  provided 
for  in  the  acts,  will  vacate  any  preferment  pre- 
vimMlir  held.  The  pnurtiee  of  orantint;  liirinn  to 
be  hwt  m  e«m$tmMttm  with  a  uishopnc  hat  mbb 
abolished.  Tti  Scotbuid  it  is  contrai^  to  the  old 
Scotch  stutuie  uf  1581  for  a  minister  of  the  lilstab- 
lished  Church  to  hold  two  or  more  charges,  ami  the 
rule  has  l»*»en  rpjjiilarly  enforced  in  the  case  oi  two 
pastoral  ■-luir<.,'eN.  I'he  que.stion  has,  however, 
sometimes  aristoa  witli  reference  to  clerg>'men 
appointed  professoni  before  or  after  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  paotoral  charge,  in  which  caae  a  reei«ta- 
tion  is  now  imct^&saxv  tn  one  of  the  officee  witluB  a 
eertain  time  after  the  appt^tment.  Non-eatab- 
liehed  ehnrehee,  in  Cheat  Britain  and  elsewhefe, 
are  guided  hy  the  rules  of  their  respective  constitu- 
tions. See,  lOT  England,  Cripps,  Lawt  of  the  Church 
and  Cltrgffs  and  lor  Seotmid,  DoaoaD,  FanMal 
Laic. 

Plush  (Pr-  p^veht),  a  ▼ariety  of  eloth  woven 

like  velvet,  but  differiiu:  ffoni  it  in  having  a  longer 
and  more  open  pile.  Formerly  this  pile  was  of 
goat's  hair  or  worited,  Init  ni>«  ii  i>  lar;;i  l\  maale 
of  silk,  with  a  cotton  hnrkiii;:,  ami  sometiiiies  the 
whole  tal>rie  is  of  hilk.  Silk  plush  is  the  material 
used  for  tlie  ovit.sjfle  of  genileuieii's  '<*ilk'  hat*, 
ami  is  calliii  liaUer's  ulush.  It  is  also  >vorke<l  in 
colourett  silks  for  articiee  of  ladies'  attire  and  for 
covering  furniture  :  bat  ploeh  is  wtoAptir  excellence 
for  livery  knee-breeclice. 

PIntarch  i  Ploutntvhos),  a  pr«ililu  writer  of 
the  t  Jr.i  eii  liiiinan  |H)ri<Ml,  was  bom  almiu  4ii  a.u. 
at  Chit'roneia  in  Ito>otia,  where  his  faniiiy  was  one 
of  good  standing.  Nothing  is  known  of  hi^  |H!r- 
aonal  history  but  what  may  be  gathered  fnmi  his 
own  writings.  His  higher  e<Iucation  wa.H  com- 
menoed  at  Athens  under  the  aoademie  philosopher 
Ammonine  in  06,  the  year  of  the  Emperor  Nen>*e 
prf)gri»»»  through  Greece.  He  paid  more  than  one 
visit  to  Koine,  the  then  metropolis  uf  the  world —on 
the  tirst  o<-cji.-ii>n  in  the  rei;.'n  of  Vestuuiian  as 
charge  d'affaires  of  his  native  town.  There  be 
enjoyvd  the  frfendship  of  eevenl  mn  of  mark. 


sQch  aa  Gaius  Soesins  Senecio,  who  was  fear  times 
)  oonsol,  while  he  devoted  hinnelf  to  a  ootirse  of 
stndy  and  gave  publie  leetoree  in  philaeopby,  so 

that  lie  had  hut  little  IpiKtim  left  for  leanun;;  the 
Latin  language,  and  ntivcr  att4uued  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  niceties  and  idioms  or  a  correct  notion 
of  Konian  institutions.  The  story  that  he  >»e«*ame 
Trajan 'n  jiris'ejitor,  ami  wa>i  raisetl  by  that  eni)>er><r 
to  lihe  consuisliip  is  a  legend  of  doubtful  credit. 
Life  at  Kuine,  however,  was  not  altogether  to  his 
taste ;  he  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  native  place, 
and  there  he  spent  all  his  mature  life  nntil  his 
death  abont  120,  diaehaargiiui  the  dvil  and  taUgious 
dnties  whieh  fell  to  hie  etamn,  Uberaily  diabtuving 
his  itotes  of  learning,  and  offering  himself  as  a  sort 
of  aimitnal  guide  and  physician  of  the  soal  to  those 
who  needed  moral  h\  ;:ieTie  and  desired  Ui  rule  their 
lives  by  some  higher  standard  in  a  eornipt  and 
etlelf  age,  when  the  old  faiths  were  deail  ami  tln^ 
objects  of  uiudeni  life  as  yet  Wlow  the  hohmw. 
The  extant  writings  of  Plutarch  fall  itito  two  prin- 
cipal classes — {a)  his  historical  works,  (6)  tnose 
Which  are  gronped  under  the  general  head  of 
OptnMonuia  (jAsd).  To  the  former  belong;  hii 
ParatM  Xteet— the  work  by  whidi  he  ie  ocit 
known.  These  contain  a  gaJl<»r\'  of  portrait*  of 
the  great  characters  of  the  age-*  preeeding  his 
own.  They  were  puhlisluHi  in  Kueces**ive  lK>f»ks, 
each  jiair  forming  one  Uiok  {fitliltmi  ].  a  (Jreek  .-mit 
Konian,  with  some  leM-nihlarice  lietween  their 
nfsjitM^tive  eareers.  U-ing  oliosen  for  tlit;  Bubj«ct  of 
ejieh.  The  fort \  six  extant  l.ntx  were  contained 
in  twenty  two  IkmiKs,  jirohahjy  in  the  followiuK 
•equenoe  (that  in  w  hich  they  are  usually  arranged 
being  purely  arbitral^):  {%)  Sertoriue^Ewmma, 
(3)  Ctnum—LwtUhu,  (4)  Lyeander^StUta^  (6) 
Ikmosthenee — Cicero,  (6)  AffU  and  Clrom$m«» 
Cfraeehi,  (7)  Pdopidaa—Mareellut,  (S)  Phodtm — 
Catomi.,  (9)  Arutides  Calo  nut.,  (10)  J'm'rfi.s  — 
Fabiu*  Maximue.  (  II)  yi-r-tun—CninK-i,  [['2\  Ition 
-  Hindis,  (1.3)  'J'd/iii/t'f/u — jEmiliv.s  J'tmlnji.  i  l4t 
I'htioiHBmeu — Titus  Fldininiux,  fl.>)  Tli'tm.st'fiUs 
— Ciimilltu,  (16)  Alfj'iiuilfr-  CiTMir,  (  IT)  Aijr^ilaus 
— I'on^itu,  (18)  J'l/rr/iiis — JUartuM,  (19)  Solon — 
Valerius  PulUicoI<i,  ('20)  Demetrius — AntoHtus, 
(21)  Alcibiades—CoriUanWt  (M)Tkmu9—£om- 
ulus,  (23)  Lxfcurgus — Numo,  The  filst  aeries, 
which  ineladea  (2)  to  (9),  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  persona)  friends.  The  bio- 
graphies in  this  series  |tartake  more  of  a  histoiical 
than  of  an  ethical  character.  The  second,  (10) 
to  (19),  was  composed  for  the  writer's  own  satis- 
faction and  moral  improvement;  the  tbinl.  (20) 
and  (21).  iirofessiMi  to  teaeh  x  irtue  liy  |i;iinting 
its  opposite:  the  fourth,  (22)  and  (23),  dealt  with 
prehistoric  characters.  The  single  biographies  of 
A  rat  us,  Artaxencet,  Galba,  and  Otho  do  not  come 
under  tlw  eategoty  of  PuratM  Livta.  The  eeqnela 
which  «oni«(  after  most  of  the  Livea,  giving  a 
detailed  comparison  (niptkrim)  of  eadi  wamor, 
statesman,  legislator,  or  liero,  aa  the  eaae  may  be, 
and  of  the  exact  points  of  reeemblance  between 
them,  harill>  a<  e<>ril  "ith  the  lU^igti  of  Flnian.Ii, 
and  are  llierefore  regunleil  ^  s|)nrious  hy  nome 
critics. 

IMutarch'.s  Bittgraphits  are  not  merely  nojiular 
compilations,  but  monuments  of  gre.n  literary 
value  for  the  precious  materials  which  they 
contain,  base<l  as  they  are  u|ton  lost  records. 
The  author  adheres  throughout  to  his  professed 
pnrpoee— viz.  oortraitore  of  character}  he  eitber 
omits  or  briefly  touches  ttpon  the  moat  fiunons 
actions  or  events  wbieh  distingnish  the  career  of 
each  subject  of  his  biography,  Tiolit  1 lhat  these 
do  not  sliow  a  man's  virtues  or  fauui^s  so  well 
as  some  trilling  incident,  word,  or  jest,  '('"est  la 
verite  morale,'  says  UrWd,  'non  la  veriti  his- 
toriqne,  qn  II  pounrait ;  I'tuw  a*«et  poor  lid  qao 
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le  moyen,  I'autre  est  1«  haL*  For  this  reoHon  the 
Pttrttll'l  I.iffs  are  and  will  remain  the  book  of  jdl 
tigm,  for  ni)  book  of  classical  antiquity  ha**  IkhI 
inure  inlluence  upon  the  Icailinj;  men  (^f  iln  \'. {)rlii, 
BO  tliat  IMutarch  n);iy  alino-it  he  caliwi  tiie  iii- 
terprt'ter  of  (Ireece  (in<l  Homo  to  niodcni  Kuroj>c. 
They  form  indml  a  coim>l(suient  to  the  other  aii<i 
less  Icnown  half  of  fais  wrttings — the  AtoraU — a  col- 
lection of  sitort  treatises,  sixty  or  more  (though  cer- 
tainly not  all  from  Plutarch  s  lianci ),  upon  various 
•ttbjoctn  &h»a,  FoUtica,  HisUny,  Bealth,  Facetia, 
Lp9e-tt«ne»,  ana  Fkilotophy.  Tbe  last  oonitniK 
dissertations  On  the  nature  of  the  utueeti  world  and 
apiritwU  beinga.  On  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  Universe,  On  tht  /iiiiihih  .soul,  and  similar 
speculations,  classed  by  the  aitcieuts  under  the 
head  of  Theotophy.  'The  treatise  upon  /v/.v  and 
0»irii  In  this  «eri««,'  says  its  most  recent  translator, 
Mr  C.  \V.  King,  'is  the  only  complete  account  of 
the  religion  of  £g}  pt  that  has  come  down  U>  us— 
written  too  by  one  who  had  been  initlftted  in  its 
deepest  myatwies.  The  three  treattow  npon  the 
Oraclet  Auo  are  of  the  biubflit  vftlna,  and  that 
on  SmfienHHom  kt  me  of  uw  most  eloqoeBfe  and 
eloeely  reMoned  oompmitiona  of  antiquity.'  Some 

of  tlie  essiiyy,  eMjiecially  tlio.se  On  Brntltrrhj  I.nvr, 
On  gradual  advance  in  rirfue.  On  the  Itcncjit  to 
be  out  of  cneinifs,  l)reathe  quite  a  Christian 
spirit,  altlioiigli  the  writer  probably  never  heard 
of  Chrihlianity  or  its  divine  fouiuliT.  One  of  tlie 
moat  interesting  is  that  On  the  apparent  delays  in 
divine  jusUee ;  another,  On  the  conduct  proper  to 
young  men  at  Lecturtt^  whicli  b  partly  moral, 
partly  social  in  its  tone.  The  nine  boolca  of  his 
J^fmpmaca  or  Table  talk  OK  •  vwiety  of  topieii 
exluut  him  in  the  light  of  the  moat  amiaUe  and 
genial  of  boon  companions,  who  appreciated  good 
conversation ;  while  his  dialogue  Gryllut  reveals  a 
remarkable  sen^c  of  humour. 

Though  not  a  i)mfound  thinker,  Plutarch  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  occupies  quite  a  unique  place 
in  literature  an  the  encyclopn"dist  of  antiquity. 
He  was  not  master  of  any  science,  hut  whatever 
was  noticeable  in  natural,  moral,  or  metaphysical 
adenoe  did  not  come  amiss  to  him,  and  he  liad 
a  aniveraal  aympatby  with  genius  and  nobility 
of  cliaracter.  As  a  moralist  he  ia,  aa  Professor 
MahafTy  well  describes  him,  the  apolceanuoi  of  tbe 
better  life  that  still  survived  in  tlie  Oreek  world 
in  the  *  Martinmas  summer'  of  its  history;  not  tli' 
exponent  of  any  system ,  and  only  occasinnally  an 
opponent,  as  in  tlu!  I)ialo(ju<'  aijamsl  Cototcs,  the 
disciple  of  Epicnni.s,  and  tliat  At/ain.st  (he  Stoic 
Jirst  cunctfitiiinx,  Imt  a  man  of  jiractical  view8  and 
sober  iudgment.  a  chief  example  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  intellect  by  the  power  of  morals.  His 
kindly  sympathy  and  tender-heartedness,  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character,  is  well  shown  in  hb  Con- 
so!<ition  addrttaed  to  Aaolioium  ei»  Ms  0arij(  death 
of  hie  ton,  and  the  Mtttttifiil  lAlhitt  to  Ata  vt/c 
on  thr  diutlh  of  their  only  daughter.  As  a  stylist 
ho  is  picturesque,  realistic  and  varied ;  his  chief 
fault  IS  a  tendency  to  ditTuseiie.->  and  retlundancy 
of  expi^flflion.  He  Ao^  not,  like  lii^  e<mt«mporary 
Lucian,  affect  the  Attic  iiuritv  and  clearness  of 
diction,  and  he  is  too  fond  or  crowding  Itis  sentences ; 
but  occasionally  he  rises  into  eloquence,  and  he  is 
almost  always  nappy  in  the  novelty*  of  his  illustra- 
tions and  similes  and  the  point  of  his  aaeodotes. 

The  best  editions  of  Plutarch's  entire  works  arc  those 
of  J.  J.  Keiske  (12  vols.  1774-79)  and  Diibner-liubner  in 
Didof  s  Bibliolheca  ( 5  vols.  184&-55 ).  The  best  t«xt  of 
the  Live$  in  that  o(  Sintenis  in  tlie  Tvubner  series  (5 
vo!a  1«74-81):  of  the  M:>ralia,  that  of  D.  Wyttcnbach 
( 15  volt.  Oxfofil,  \7'.>r,  \XM\ ;  nnanished),  and  that  in  the 
Teabner  series  by  O.  N.  Bi'rnardakis  (in  course  of  pub- 
lication, 1888-91).  Septtr.itc:  Annotated  editions  of  the 
Li«€t  faavs  bssa  miUiibea  by  H«ld,  Leoiioid,  Sisisrt- 
BIms>  Sn«snii>fabrhi  Oennaartaad  ia  Baii^aad  the 


present  wtttsr,  with  elabotsts  omuMBlsiies  ( Suiia.  De- 
moithenm,  Simehi,  yieim,  l¥strfsim.«ld  TkewueloeUt), 
and  by  Bi  O'  Rardy  (Oaiba  and  OMsJt  Tbsn  am  trsos- 
iations  of  the  Z^'sisiB  Em^dtbyths  HottsfsLsiudMTne 
aiul  by  Dryckn  and  otbsn  (le-StfAsd  bf  A.  H.  tibngh, 
5  vols.  1874 )— neither  so  scholar-Ulcs  sad  oocMMl  aa  the 
I:''raBah  of  Jaoqnea  Amyot  (Fsris,  lOBO),  fkOB  wUeh 
Sir  IhsnsB  North's  version  (1579)  was  Biada:  also  of 
tbs  Sman  Live*  by  O.  Long.  Tiis  hsst  tiansiattoi  of 
the  Momlia  is  that  br  isvenl  hsadi^  aotnatsd  and 
revised  by  Prsfsssor  W.  W.  Ooodwhi  (BstioB,  VSL 
1874-78). 

Pluto  (Gr.  Ploutdn,  from  ploutrin,  '  to  l>e  rich  '), 
ori^;irially  only  a  surname  of  Hade?*,  a«  the  giver  or 
{K>s><eK,Hor  of  richps,  is,  in  the  niytholof,'y  of  (Jreeee, 
the  third  non  of  CronoM  and  Rhea,  ami  the  brother 
of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  On  the  tripartite  division 
of  the  universe  he  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
under- world — ^the  realm  of  darkness  a>ad  ghostly 
shades,  where  lie  aits  enthroned  as  a  'snhlmvnean 
Zeus  —to  nae  the  expnaaion  of  Bomer.  and  rules 
the  s|i{rita  of  the  dead.  Hb  dwelling-place,  how- 
ever, is  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Plut«) 
is  inexorable  in  disposition,  not  to  lie  moved  either 
hy  jnayers  or  flatteriet*.  He  iH  home  on  a  car, 
draw  n  by  four  black  steeds,  whom  lie  puidps  with 
jjolden  rciuH.  His  helmet  makes  him  invi.sihie. 
According  to  »iome  .'^cliolars,  his  name  of  Hiui.cs  in 
from  a  priv.,  and  tdrin,  '  to  see ; '  although  other>, 
with  less  probability,  derive  Hades  from  hado  or 
rhado,  '  I  receive  or  embrace,*  and  translate  the 
word  the  'all-rec^ver.'  In  Homer  Hadea  never 
means  a  plaee,  hot  always  a  person.  Moreover,  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  poet  does  not  divide  the 
reijm  of  the  shades  into  two  separate  regions.  All 
the  «onlf(  of  the  dead  pM»d  and  had  alike — mingle 
together.  Snl>Me(jucmly,  however,  when  the  ethical 
eonc'e|ition  of  future  retribution  In-came  more  widely 
develoj>ed,  the  kinpdoni  of  the  dead  wa.s  divided 
into  Llysinm  {ij-v.),  the  almde  of  tlie  j:o(k1,  and 
Tartanis  (q.v.),  the  place  of  the  wicked.  This 
change  also  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
the  conception  of  1^1  u  to.  The  mier  of  the  lUider' 
world  not  onlv  acquired  additional  power  and 
majesty,  hot  me  vny  idea  of  his  character  waa 
essentially  modified.  He  waa  now  regarded  as  a 
l)enelicent  deity,  who  held  the  keys  of  the  earth 
in  his  hand,  and  possessed  its  metallic  treasures 
I  whetice  h\x  new  name  Pluto  or  Pluttu),  and  who 
lilesM'il  tlie  vcar  with  fruits,  for  out  of  the  darkness 
!iiider;^'roiinil  come  il^  IIk  i-iches  and  HWelliiig 
fuUnetis  of  the  soil.  Hence,  in  later  time;?,  mortals 
prayed  to  him  before  proceeding  to  dig  for  the 
wealth  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Pinto  married  Persephone  ( i*roaefpina),  the 
daughter  of  Demeter  (Oeies),  after  carrying  her 
ofT  Irom  the  ^aina  ef  Bnna.  He  assisted  his 
brothers— according  to  the  mytholc^jieai  atoiy— in 
their  wars  against  die  Titans,  and  received  from 
till  (■',  i  l  i])e*<,  a-M  a  reward  for  deU\erin),'  tlieni  from 
riuuiii..s.  the  iielmet  that  aiaktis  him  imisilile, 
whi.  ii  he  h  ut  t<i  Hermes  (Mercuiy)  in  the  aforc- 
Wkiil  war,  to  Perweus  in  his  combat  with  theGorpons, 
ami  which  ultimately  came  to  Merione?<.  The 
Erinnyes  and  Ctiaron  obey  his  behestn.  He  sits  in 
judgnient  on  every  open  and  secret  act,  and  is 
assisted  bv  three  snoordinate  judges,  iiiacaa, 
Minoa,  ana  Rhadamanthus.  At  Elis  alone  waa 
there  a  formal  cnlt  of  Pinto,  though  in  many 
plaoea  in  Greece  he  waa  worship|>ed  coniointly 
with  Demeter  and  Kore.  Among  treea  and  flowen 
the  cypress,  boxwood,  narcissus,  and  maidenhair 
were  sacred  to  him  ;  hlack  rams  and  ewes  were 
sacrificed  to  him  amid  the  shadows  of  night,  and 
hi-s  jiriestvs  had  their  lirow.-i  ^arlaiuled  with  cypress 
wreathit.  In  workH  of  art  he  re^^iubles  his  brothers 
Zeus  and  Poseidon  -.  only  his  hair  hangs  down 
somewhat  wildly  and  fieiiraly  over  his  brow,  and 
his  appearanee,  tboogh  majestic,  aa  becomea  ao 
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mighty  a  cod,  hat*  xomething  gl<M>my  and  terrible 
about  it. —  The  Plutonian  theorj'  in  Cleology,  other- 
wiw  called  Vulcanij^t  or  Huttonian,  wa«  oppo«e<l  to 
the  Neptunist  or  Wemerian.  See  Gkolooy,  Vol. 
V.  p.  148,  and  HrxTON  ;  and  for  the  Plutonic 
TOckH,  see  a\m->  Ioneous  Rocks. 

Pluviometer.  See  Rain-oavob. 

Pljmouth*  one  of  the  most  fanioiui  of  English 
neapitrtx,  an  ancient  |karlianientar>',  municipal,  and 
county  borough,  lien  in  the  extreme  w>uth-we«tem 
comer  of  l)evon»hire,  246  nulefl  bv  rail  (216  by 
road)  WSW.  of  London,  128  8W.  of  Bristol,  an'd 


53  SW.  of  Exeter.  It  occupies  the  northern  shore 
of  Plymouth  Sound  (seo  lielow),  immediately  at 
the  mouth  of  the  PIvm.  The  remaining  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  ^amoaze,  the  estuary  of  the 
Tamar,  is  occHpie<i  by  the  sister  but  much 
ftmallor  town  of  Stoneliouse  (q.v.),  while  still 
farther  to  the  west,  along  the  Hamoaze  it«clf, 
stretches  the  third  of  the  '  Three  Towns,'  Devon- 
port  (q.v.).  They  are  all.  however,  so  united  now 
by  continuous  lines  of  hou.ses  that,  with  their 
respective  suburlis,  they  have  lost  their  individu- 
ality, and  to  the  stranger  ap|>ear  one  great  com- 
munity. The  chief  government  establishments  are 
at  Devonport — the  dockyard,  gun-wharf,  st«am- 
factor^',  and  principal  liarracks ;  while  Stonehouse 
has  iUi  quota  in  the  victualling  yard,  marine 
barracks,  and  naval  hospital.  Plymouth,  which 
is  more  populous  than  the  other  two  together,  is 
at  once  the  cliirf  neat  of  commerce,  tnule,  and 
manufacture,  and  within  the  19th  centurj'  dis- 
playe^l  an  enternrifie  which  gives  it  a  high  place 
among  provincial  centres.  The  site  is  a  verj'  fine 
one.  Between  the  two  natural  inlet  harliours  of 
Sutton  Pool  and  Mill  liay  stretches  the  l)old  rocky 
ridge  of  the  Plymouth  Hoe,  the  easteni  end  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  citailel  built  by  Charles  II. 
Northward  the  ground  ri.ses  in  a  series  of  long  hills, 
along  which  the  town  stretches  until  it  passes  into 
a  subnr)»an  hill  of  singular  attractiveness.  From 
the  Htie  there  are  magnilicent  views  lioth  seawanl 
an<l  landward.  Here,  acconling  to  tnulition,  the 
captAin.M  of  the  fleet  which  as.M'mble*!  to  nie«>t  the 
Armada  while<l  away  the  time  by  playing  a  game  of 
ImiwI.h,  which  was  internipteil  t>y  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and  here  stand  a  tercenten- 
ary memorial  to  the  Anna<la  heroes  (1890),  and  a 
statue  ( 1884)  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (one  of  Boehm's 
finest  works).  The  upi)er  portion  of  the  lighthouse 
erected  by  Snioaton  on  the  Eddystone  (q.v.)  was 
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also  re)milt  here  in  1882-84.  Old  Plymonth  ia 
chieHy  clusteretl  n>und  the  (-bores  of  Kutton  Pool — 
a  dingy  unattractive  set  of  narrow  streets :  but 
of  recent  vears  miles  of  excellent  thoroughfarea 
and  many  handsome  building*  have  lieen  erected, 
chief  among  them  a  noble  Gothic  guildhall,  opened 
in  1874  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  High  Steward 
of  the  lH)rougb.  The  princi|tal  antiquity  is  the 
fine  1 'ith-centurj*  church  of  St  Andrew,  Perpen- 
dicular in  style,  and  restored  in  1874-75  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott":  Charles  Church  ( 1646-58)  is  a  sinjrn- 
larly  gtMxl  example  of  ]Kist- Reformation  t>othir; 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  an  effective  Early 
English  etiifice  (1858).  The  Cottonian  collection 
of  sketches  by  the  leading  continental  masters  is  at 
the  Pniprietarj-  Librarj' ;  there  is  a  good  local 
muHeum  at  the  Athenn-um  ;  and  among  tne  nunier> 
ous  charitable  institutions  the  first  place  is  taken 
by  the  South  Devon  Hospital,  opened  in  1884  at  a 
cost  of  £40,000.  The  town  is  ser>e<l  by  both  the 
(Jreat  Western  and  London  and  Southwestern 
liailways.  In  Mill  Hay  are  the  Great  Western 
Df>ck8,  now  the  jiroperty  of  the  former  conii>any, 
which  are  capable  of^  taking  the  largest  merchant- 
vessels.  Sutton  P(x)l,  the  ancient  tidal  harliour  of 
Plymouth,  in  ad<iition  to  a  large  general  trade,  is 
the  seat  of  the  fisheries  of  the  i>ort,  which  arc  verj' 
important.  Manufactures,  mainly  chemical,  are 
carried  on — at  Cattedown  chiefly,  but  also  at  Mill 
Bay.  There  is  a  large  foreign,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive coasting  trade,  and  the  port  is  used  by  lines  of 
passenger-steamers  to  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
glol»e. 

Though  only  a  fishing-village  at  the  Conqneot, 
under  the  name  of  Sutton,  Plymouth  has  for  cen- 
turies playeil  a  leading  i>art  in  the  nautical  Ufe. 
It  was  the  favourite  jxirt  of  the  Black  Prince  ;  the 
chief  Eli7.alietlian  rendezvous  of  Drake,  Hawkins, 
(irenville,  Italeigh,  and  their  fellows ;  the  final 

gart  of  departure  of  the  Matffimrer  with  the  I*ilgrim 
athers.  In  the  civil  wan*  it  sided  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  succeKsfully  endured  a  series  of  sie^'cs 
and  blockades  extending  over  four  years,  shanng 
with  Hull  the  honour  of  saving  the  parliamentary- 
cause.  It  was  also  the  first  town  to  declare  for 
William  of  Orange.  In  the  great  French  war  it 
rivalled  Portsmouth  in  naval  activities.  Among 
its  more  distinguishe<l  natives  are  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Sir  Thomas  Eclnionds, 
Joseph  Glanvill,  R.  S.  Hawker,  Lortl  Monkswell, 
Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  F.R.S.,  W.  Elford  Leach, 
F.R.S.,  with  Northcote,  Hnvdon,  S.  Pnmt.  Sir  C. 
Eastlake,  P. R.  A.,  and  S.  Hart,  the  artists.  It  '•» 
now  an  imtiortant  scientific  centre  in  connection 
with  the  ^Iarine  Biological  LalKiratory  (opene»l  io 
1888),  which  pu))lishes  a  Journal.  Plymouth  was 
first  incorpomte<l  by  Henrj'  VI.  in  1439,  and  has 
Hince  always  retume<l  two  meml>er»  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1801)  4.3,194;  (1851)  52.221  ;  (18Vl)  70,091; 
( IHSl )  76,080  ;  ( 1891 )  87,307. 

PlymoI'TH  Sound,  on  the  south-west  of  Devon- 
shire, near  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  is 
one  of  the  famous  ntadsteads  of  the  world.  It  i<>  a 
de«'p  inlet,  into  which  the  river  Tamar  falls  from 
the  west,  and  the  river  Plym  from  the  east.  Tlie 
extreme  seaward  boundaries  of  the  bay,  from  wltich 
tlie  Sound,  pniperly  so  called,  opens,  are  Hame 
Hea«l  (mentione<i  in  Ptolemy)  and  Stoke  Point, 
not  far  within  which  a  third  river,  the  Yealm. 
dcl>onohes.  The  Sound,  however,  is  practically 
bounded  sonthwani  by  a  line  drawn  from  Penlee  to 
Wemburv  Points,  and  northward  by  the  Plymouth 
Hoe.  ^Vithin  these  limits  its  width  varies  from  2^ 
to  3  miles,  while  its  landward  depth  is  about  3 
Imme<liately  within  Penlee  Point,  on  the  western 
side,  is  Cawsand  Bay,  fonnerly  one  of  the  chief 
anchorages  of  the  port  and  navy,  bat  so  exposed  to 
the  soutli-easterly  gales  that  it  was  at  times  very 
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danK«ruuH  ;  wliile  if  vetwels  anchored  Id  the  Sound 
itoeff  they  were  open  to  the  full  far>'  of  the  80uth- 
westers.  Hence  Earl  St  Vincent  preased  forward 
A  scheme  for  the  provuion  of  artittcial  protection, 
and  in  181S  theoonatnietion  of  the  Plymouth  Break- 
water wu  begnn.  from  plans  prepured  bv  Meaars 
Rennie  and  Whiahy.  This  great  national  work  is 
an  insulated  mole  of  stones,  a  mile  in  length, 
stretohin^  acrosH  the  iniddlo  of  the  Soiitiir,  2 
miles  from  the  Hue,  and  lliurouKhlv  jirotectiiij;  tlie 
inner  aiicliora;;f.  it  wiw  not  cornpleU-fi  until  1841, 
ami  cost  £l,.)«>tJ,000  (set;  liKKAKWATKK ).  AWimt 
half  a  mile  from  the  H<h!  in  a  littio  iHlel,  ori^'in- 
ally  called  8t  Nichulos  Ittlaud,  but  nuw  more 
commonly  Drake's  Island.  This  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. A  focmidable  stone  fort  has  auo  been 
built  on  an  artlfleial  idand  immediately  within 
the  breakwater;  while  on  either  shore  there  are 
extensive  forts  and  batteries— at  Borisand  and 
Stamford  on  the  east,  and  at  Picklecombe,  Maker, 
and  Tre};antle  on  the  west.  The  estuary  of 
tt]>>  I'lyiii  i-  ralN'il  the  Cattewater,  and  is  a 
capaAUcius  anil  iniiMirtant  inner  mercantile  anchor- 
aj,je,  oitcninf;  from  the  Sound  eastwanl,  and  pro- 
tected by  tin-  Batten  breakwater.  The  estuary  of 
the  Taniar  is  called  the  Hamoazc,  and  from  the 
■pot  at  whicli  it  enters  the  Sound  lictwoon  Devil's 
Point  and  .Mount  Edgecnmbe  to  Saltash  is  nearly 
4  miles  in  length— a  still  mon  valuable  and 
thoroughly  protwted  anchorage  for  vesaeb  of  the 
largest  size,  and  occn|>ied  by  men-of-war.  In  the 
Channel,  14  miles  nfl'  the  .Smnd,  is  the  dangeroiu 
E<ldystone  Keef  (q.v. ),  imlicate^l  sinee  1700  by 
litrht bouses,  and  now  rather  a  dirtn-tinff  jx»«t  to 
the  iM)rt  than  :\  (i;ui;^>'i.  Piyinoutb  Sound  is 
excee<lingly  Iwautiful.  an<i  iuu*  even  l>een  con 
Bldere<l  worthy  of  rivalsbip  with  tbt»  Itay  of  Naples. 
On  its  western  sbon-  is  Mount  KdKcuml)e,  the 
deliifhtful  seat  of  liic  Karl  of  Mount  P^lgcumW', 
feramtionally  said  to  have  been  selected  by  Medina 
Kdonia  as  nis  ahare  ef  the  English  spoiL  Bame 
Head,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  nie«li»>vAl  chapel, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  h)>aillands  on  the 
cna-t  :  and  the  estuary  of  tbo  Vealin.  witli  the 
Milked  MewMtone  at  itH  mouth,  is  full  of  romantic 
beauty. 

See  R.  N.  Worth's  HUtoru  of  Phtmouth  { 1871 ;  now 
ed.  1891),  and  Thr  Thrrr  Tnirin  HiMiothrra  (1K73)  ;  L. 
Jewitt's  eittor^o/FlgiHOHth  and  four  works 

Igr  J.  B.  Bows  iVKn-n). 

VlyMOntlU  (I)  capital  of  Plyninnth  rounty, 
Mamaehnsetts,  on  Plymouth  Hay,  'M  miloH  by  rail 
SE.  of  I?oslon,  is  famous  as  the  lan  lin^-place  of 
the  Pilj^riin  Fathers*  (q.v.).  Plymouth  Kock  is  a 
),'ranite  bouMer  at  the  water's  edge  on  which  they 
lan<le<i.  It  is  covered  by  a  handsome  granite 
canopv.  and  there  is  also  a  national  monument 
(1858  89)  to  the  pilgrims;  the  festal,  also  of 
granite,  stands  on  a  hill  overiookins  the  fauuUng- 
placet  *nd  is  46  feet  high,  snrmooBtM  1^  »  eentral 
ngnre  of  Faith,  86  feet  high,  with  fmir  immense 
stone  figures  representing  Morality,  Education, 
Freedom,  and  I^w  nmund  the  liasp.  In  Pilgrim 
Hall  (  l.S'24  'J.'i  I  are  preservcii  many  rclii  s  df  the  first 
settlement  of  t  he  fount  rv.  The  tow  nluisati  iron- 
foundry  and  /inc-rolliuji  iniUs.  ami  manufariures 
cotton  and  duck,  cordage,  nail!*,  tuekH,  and  rivets. 
It  is  jiopular  SH  a  Kunnner- resort,  antl  cont^iins  a 
naml>er  of  hotels.  Pop.  ( 1885  )  7239  ;  ( 1890)  7314. 
—{2)  A  mining  town  of  Pennsvlvania,  on  the  Sus- 

Jiuehanna  Itiver,  20  miles  by  nul  SW.  of  Scranton. 
^otj.  (1890,  mostly  foreigners)  9844— (3)  The  cap- 
ital of  Montserrat  (q.v.). 

Plymoutll  Brethren*  a  name  given  by 
Others  to  a  both'  of  Christians  which  since  1830  has  , 
extended  itself  throoghont  the  British  dominions 
•ad  in  •MM  parte  of  toe  eootinent  ef  Europe,  parti- 1 


cularly  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  also  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  originatetl  in  a  reaction  against  excla- 
sivo  High  Churcii  principles,  as  maintained  in  the 
Church  of  England,  with  everything  el  a  iliodred 
nature  in  other  dmrehes,  and  against  a  dead  for* 
malism  associated  with  *  unevangelical '  doctrine. 
Some  of  the  first  memliers  of  the  new  religions 
communities  feunusl  in  Plymouth  and  elMewhere 
were  retired  Annlo-Indiati  oflicerH,  men  of  umjutss- 
tionable  zeal  and  pit-ty  ;  but  these  communities 
iK'gan  to  ajtpj'ar  alinoHt  Himultaneonsly  in  a  numlier 
of  plaetw.  Their  origin  i.s,  however,  very  much  to 
In>  asoril>ed  to  the  labours  and  iufloenee  of  John 
Nelmm  Darby  (1800-82),  fmm  whom  the  Flymoilth 
Brethren  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  very  gener- 
ally known  as  Darbyitti.  Darby  was  a  barrister, 
who  under  deeply  religioaB  imnressions  became  a 
eleigyman  of  the  Chnren  of  England,  and  served  as 
a  curate  in  Wicklow  ;  but  in  1H27  he  left  the  Clnirch 
of  England  from  conscientious  HcrupleH,  and  Ixx-jime 
an  evanj:i  li.st  uncunneoted  with  any  church.  In 
this  character  he  lalM)ure<l  l>otli  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  preaching  in  Krench, 
English,  and  fSennan.  It  was  in  1830  that  he 
founded  at  Plymouth  the  congregation  whence 
coines  the  name*  usually  given  to  the  communion  ) 
the  Dublin  assembly  dates  from  the  sanw  yew. 
He  also  gave  ntteimaoe  to  hie  opinions  in  nnmeroM 
pamphletii,  in  a  quarteily  penodieal,  and  a  long 
series  of  theologioal  works.  His  tenets,  and  those 
of  the  Brethren  in  general,  are  strictly  Calvinistic  : 
original  nin  and  tiridtstinatioii.  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  the  merit  nf  His  olKnlience,  the 
power  of  Hi»  intercession,  the  i^iiu  imi-  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  ami  sanctilica- 
tion  are  prominent  |M)ints.  Pre-Millenarian  views 
are  generally  entertained  by  the  Brethren ;  and 
they  usually  practise  the  baptism  of  believers  with- 
out regard  to  previous  inmnt  baptism.  Recently 
among  a  section  househcrfd  baptism  has  been  prae- 
tised.  They  partake  of  the  Loid'e  Supper  every 
Sunday,  or  *  first  day  of  the  week.*  They  utterly 
reject  the  rite  of  confirmation.  Their  most  dis- 
tinctive jKJculiarity,  when  contrasted  with  other 
Calvinistic  cluirciies,  is  their  comiilete  rcj«iction 
of  ef clesiiustica!  or^'ani-sation.  They  supiione  the 
wholi-  <  hristian  lxnly  in  the  world  to  have  declined 
from  truth  and  duty,  like  Israel  of  old,  and  tliere- 
fore  to  liave  been  'corporately  rejecte<l  of  (Jod,' 
and  believe  that  the  cniurch  Consists  of  all  true 
lielieven  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  whatever  denomina- 
tion thqr  may  belong— holding  nniformly  that  no 
unbeliever  or  onregenerate  person  ought  to  be 
reeognise<1  as  in  the  church  of  (iotl.  They  refuse 
to  recognise  any  humanly  deviswl  form  o^  church 
government,  or  any  otlicial  or  saliirir.l  iniiiiHtry  ; 
they  insist  on  the  jtrivilege  and  t<-s|iiitisiliility  of 
every  individual  to  minister  accoiiiiu;:  to  his  ^'ift 
and  ability,  in  order  to  t)u>  tHiilication  of  the 
whole.  Practically  the  nuinlwr  of  those  fitted 
))ublicly  to  teach  or  minister  the  Word  of  God  is 
N  ery  limited,  rad  those  who  are  not  fitted  for  such 
ministry  are  not  encouraged  and  sometimes  re- 
strained. 

They  distinguish  widely  between  pastors,  teachers, 
and  exhorters,  whose  ministry  is  to  the  church,  and 

evan;rt  listn,  whose  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  toward 
the  uiuld.  Whilst  disowning  human  (|ualilicalions 
ami  ordination  as  generally  practist^l,  and  eondemn- 


inv'  wlitdly  as  uiwriptuial  tlie distinction  of  'clergy 
and  laitv,' the.v  Imld  that  it  is  right  to  own  sucn 
evangelists,  pai«lors,  and  t^>achcr«  as  Christ  the 
Heail  of  the  Chundi  has  bcstowe<l  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  qualitiod.  Such  as  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  are  supported  b^ 
voluntary  and  aniolieiteii  contributions.  In  their 
nssemhlMe  there  are  frequent  ^lauscs,  and  liberty 
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therefore  for  iuiy  member  to  lead  in  ]irayornr  praitte 
or  to  exluirl  or  li-acli  w  he  ma>  j  i  to  f>e  for 
eiUfication,  yuided  l>y  hjiiritually  t-uii^liti  ucil  urnlfT- 
Btamlinj,'  of  wlial  is  filtiu);  hiuI  in  liannoiiy  with 
what  has  porn-  Ix-fnrn.  Woiiii'n  an-  not  allowetl  to 
take  puhhc  part  111  ilie  u,sM;nilily.  Penwn8  proved 
to  have  been  uuilty  of  the  siiis  mentioned  in  1  Cor. 
V.  11  are  excluded  from  the  fellowship,  aa  well 
M  tboM  who  ikms  fonmtotion  trattw  of  Chriatian 
doetrine,  mitfl  «VBilctie«  of  rspentenoe  ntbfactoiy 
to  all  i.<«  forthoaadn^.  The  Plymoath  Bnthren 
reject  every  distinctive  appellation  ha%  that  of 
CliriMtiiiti^.  altliou^'h  ;i  HjH'cia]  denomination  in 
fonml  ni>('fH-<jii  \'  to  il<',>.i^'niite  tiieni  ;  no  one  not 
huliliii^'  tlu'ir  \  ic\v«  rould  reniiun  !UHsiH_'iiite<l  «  itli 
tlietn.  A  schUui  took  place  ainonu  them  in  con- 
(HMjuence  of  doctrines  preacheil  at  Plymouth  con- 
cerning the  human  nature  of  ('hriat ;  Darby  vigor- 
ously oppOHint^  what  he  tleemed  a  dangerous  error, 
•ad  ha  mad  hia  adhorents  utterly  sepaiating  from 
Hw  feUowihis  ol  tboae  who  maintained  it,  or  ro- 
htaed  to  condemn  it,  and  also  from  all  who,  even 
though  personally  clear  of  the  error,  refused  to 
andorse  the  extreme  form  of  separation  demanded 
l>y  Darby.  The  Darbyite  section  since  Darby's 
death  ha-*  iM't-ti  iiiorr  than  onoe  divided  almut 
variou.s  (iiieftions  nf  (im-frinc  atui  iii><ciplino.  The 
less  exclusive  priiu'i[i|fH  have  uttiai'ted  nuiiiy 
earnest  Cliri»tians  out  of  all  denoininatioim,  an<l 
the  meeting  continue  to  multiply  and  increase 
in  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland,  Canaila,  the  I'niteti 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere. 
Tho  innaaia  ia  mainly  iha  icaulfe  of  avaiigaUatic 
work.  Tb  the  United  Kingdaoi  there  are  ahoot 
800  ineetinp* ;  in  Canada,  over  100}  in  the  Unit^nl 
StatcH,  alxnit  100;  in  ( lerinany, 800;  in  Franrf*,  150; 
in  .Switzerland,  80  ;  ainl  in  lf(dland,  some  40. 

See  the  works  of  Uarliy.  Kelly,  C  H.  Muckintosh,  and 
J.  G.  Bfllett;  and  Ixmkn  for  or  againut  tlic  doctrines 
of  the  BnthRn  bv  Trtjtter  (1856),  UrovM  (ItH>7),  Beid 
( 1  ^:5),  lOlkr  ( 187^ ).  Teulon  ( ltW3 ). 

PMUMtlc  Beipatcht  the  name  given  to  a 
metiiod  of  tending  wntten  doeomente,  chiefly  tele- 
Oiaphie  despatches,  through  a  c«mii>aratively  narrow 
rabe  by  means  of  compreswetl  air  and  by  a  |iartial 
vacuum.  Rirly  in  the  19th  it-ninry  Mr  Me<lhurst 
proposed  t<i  cunstnict  a  railway  mi  thin  prim  iple 
witii  carri.a^es  moving  througli  an  air  tight  tunnel 
(see  MfUixKK  ).  Hut  .Mr  Latimer  Clark,  ('.  E. ,  wa« 
the  first  to  cany  out  a  plan  for  the  tranHml-wion  of 
telegrams  by  pneumatic  power.  In  1853  he  got  a 
tube  laid  between  the  central  atation  of  the  Inter- 
national Telegrapli  Company  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
ehaogOt  London,  tlumuth  which  aeanier  eontaining 
deapatchea  was  propelTed  fagr  *  ewont  of  ak  jmd- 
dnoed  by  connecting  the  tnbe  with  a  vaennm  holder. 
An  improvement  cm  this  was  made  in  18.58  by  Mr 
Varley.  ('.  K..  who  intrwiuceil  oonipresHed  air  for 
thi'  outwiird  utnl  M'taine<i  tin-  \  a<  ii  mil  nietliml  for 
the  inwarii  tralfic.    Thif*  methiHl  i.-^  still  in  use. 

The  es-^ont of  a  pneumatic  denpaloh  are  the 
exbauHting  and  conii)reH.sing  pum|irs  worked  hy  a 
■team-engine  or  other  motor  ;  a  metal  tube,  wliitdi 
in  England  is  nsually  a  leail  pipe,  since  it  is  easily 
made  tur-tiglit  by  soldering  the  joints;  a  small 
carrier  of  gutta-peroha  or  otiier  mMterial  to  eootain 
the  despatches;  and  a  saitable  arrangement  of 
valves  at  the  ^stations  for  connecting  the  tul»e  or 
tu)>es  with  the  eompres-ied  air  or  vacuum  tnains. 
It  ha«  l»een  foun<l  by  ex|»erience  that  with  lic;i\y 
tratfie,  such  iv  that  at  the  t«'lei;raphic  depurl ment  of 
the  Lfuidoii  I'ost  olliee,  a  le;id  pi[>e  2|  iiiclie?.  in  ilia- 
raeter  is  a  convenient  «ize,  and  this  it*  en<  1oh4>i1  in 
an  iron  pipe  for  prot«Tli«m.  The  met  iuxl  of  working 
is  this  :  At  the  central  staticm  end  uf  the  tul>e  there 
is  a  double  sluice  valve,  and  when  the  carrier  is 
inserted  i'it<>  the  message  ehamber  (the  widened 
end  of  the  pii>u)  the  lower  slide  of  the  valve  la 


drawn  so  nn  U>  close  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  bat  OB 
the  nsl  of  the  slide  there  in  a  stop  which  actuatt-c  a 
lever  and  rack,  and  tliLH  oitens  the  uuper  slide  in 
front  of  the  carrier.  At  the  same  time,  oy  a  separate 
arrangement,  a  valve  it<  npenetl  to  admit  compressed 
air,  which  forces  the  carrier  forward.  Wnen  its 
arrival  at  the  other  etui  of  the  tube  is  signal  leil 
electricallv,  the  dide  ia  moved  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
air  tnm  tna  pnasnre  main,  and  then  the  ehnmher 
at  the  month  of  the  pipe  is  ready  for  another  carrier. 
From  the  distant  end  of  the  pipe  the  carrier  U 
drawn  or  sucke<l  to  the  central  .station  by  makinj; 
a  connection  at  tlial  station  with  the  vai-uuni 
main  in»tea<l  of  the  pressure  main.  For  a  distance 
of  l(XMi  yard.s  with  a  '2i  inch  lulie  the  time  of  traii.sit 
is  one  minute  when  the  air  pressure  is  10  lb.  per 

Suare  inch  or  with  an  equivalent  effective  vacuum 
6i  lb.  per  square  inch.  With  the  air  pressure 
and  vacuum  usually  employed,  a  speed  of  from  25 
to  35  milea  per  hour  ia  attainetl  in  tnliea  not  exceed 
ing  a  mile  ui  length.  The  8|>eed  variea  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  tnba. 
Acconling  to  an  official  statement  pre^iared  in  1887, 
the  piieniiiiitii' service  of  the  Hritish  jK»st  office  baa 
been  gradually  increasing  until  the  system,  wliich 
in  1S.T4  wa.-*  repret«ente<l  in  London  by  one  ti  Imrse 
power  engine  working  a  single  tube  of  a  few  hun- 
dre<i  yards  in  length,  conipriced,  tliirty-three  years 
later,  in  London  alone,  four  50  horse  power  engines 
(each  bidicating  130  horse-iiower ),  and  81  tuL«es  of 
an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  34  miles.  In  1887 
there  were  in  London  and  the  provinces  1S8  tubes 
of  a  total  length  of  46  miles,  requiring  fifteen 
engines  with  a  total  of  379  horse-power  nominal  to 
work  them  ;  86,000  messages  a  day  were  then 
pa-Hseil  timmgh  these  |Kist-ofticc  tubes.  The  news- 
pa|S'r  offices  in  several  of  our  lai^;e  towns  ha\e 
pneumatic  despatches  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
graphic instrument  rtM)ms  of  their  res|>ective  iKwt- 
oflices.  In  I'aris  and  some  otiier  towns  on  the 
Continent,  instead  of  several  tubes  radiating  from 
a  eentral  to  ontlying  stationa  aa  in  London,  one 
tube  or  tahea  alongside  eadi  other  from  the 
eentnl  UHagnflk  oOee  form  a  eontinnoaa  eirenlar 
line  with  inteiiiiediate  atations,  and  several  carriers 
linked  together  are  sent  atone  time.  In  some  of 
thes^  continental  pneumatic  desuatches  the  pipes 
an-  uf  irnii  iri-ieiid  of  lead,  ann  then  are  oiuer 

jlilterenres  of  detail. 

I'.NKl  MATIC    K.MI.WAV.S    AND     Tl!  A  >l  \V  A  Vs.  ^It 

has  been  several  times  pro|>oseil  to  ci»ustnict 
pneumatic  railways,  one  plan  being  to  pro{tel 
carriages  through  a  large  tulie  or  tunnel  by  means 
of  compressed  or  rare  fied  air.  A  piece  of  rail- 
wur  of  this  kind  was  hud  down  in  the  Crystal 
Palaee  groirnds  in  188S  by  Mr  Rammel.  It  eon- 
sist<Hl  of  a  single  line  of  rails  in  a  tunnel  600  yards 
in  length,  along  which  a  carriage  conveyed  }NU«sen- 
gers.  Motion  was  given  to  the  carriage  by  using  a 
fan  or  hollow  di.sc  '2*2  fei»t  in  diameter,  which  either 
c<mdense<l  or  rarefic*!  the  air  a>  iwiuire*!  accordin;; 
to  the  ailjuKtmcnt  of  certain  valves.  This  railway 
did  not  cjtntinuc  long  in  operation.  The  driving  of 
tramcais  by  oompresse^l  air  appears  more  likely  to 
be  a  commeidaf  8neceH.s.  At  the  town  of  Nantes 
in  France  tnuncara  have  been  propelled  by  the 
M ekarsld  system  of  air  presaore  and  local  beating 
since  1879,  and  a  tramwav  line  worked  on  this  prin- 
ciple was  in  1889  opened  at  Paris.  In  1890  trac- 
tion by  comprewed  air  was  trieil  at  ('he-.tcr,  tlie 
tramc.ir  carrying  its  own  reservoir  and  engine  for 
a  '2  miles'  journey,  but  ha>  in;,'  means  of  rivharg- 
ing  the  res«^rvoir,  if  necessiiry,  at  interNaU  along 
the  line.    S<h>  ThaMWays. 

Pnki  MATIC  Power  (Traxsmission  of).— The 
plan  of  laying  down  an  extenaive  system  of  pipe* 
through  a  ci^  to  aopply  oompreased  air  for  mwH^ 
elevators,  cranea,  ana  other  porpoeei  In  amall,  ana 
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fn  oonipMrnliwly  l«g«»  indtutrial  establinh 
mento  is  noir  la  onooewfal  o|i«ntimi  ia  Paris.  A 
complete  pUmt  to  supply  air  pretnu*  wm  lint  put 
down  there  in  1870  in  connecticm  with  a  pneumatic 
clock  8yf«t«ni,  and  about  8000  of  these  clocks  are 
now  kept  in  motion  by  tliia  intans.  Hut  the 
demand  for  conijire**ed  air  for  other  purptwea 
increased  rnpiiil\,  tliat  for  mime  yearn  pa«t 
only  a  comparativelv  «inall  pnjjMirtion  of  what 
it»  Hupplied  by  the  I^aria  company  is  re(juire<l  for 
docka.  Tiiiii  oompany  lias  oonipreasing  engine^ 
worked  ligr  itoaai,  wbieb  !»▼«  an  aggng^to  w 
SOOO  honejiowar.  ThoM  transmit  air  at  a  pressure 
of  from  W  to  SO  IK  per  iquare  inch  through  30 
mOes  of  maina  The  air  In  the  branch  pi))c«  has 
its  pressure  somewhat  reduced  by  pa»u«iug  it 
thr(in);li  a  ri'>,'ul!itor  liefore  lieinfi  «"onducted  to  a 
motor,  wliicli  ulivinten  any  ine({iinlity  that  might 
otlierwiM-  ariM'  iti  the  pressure  if  tlie  air  were 
atiniilte<l  direct  to  tlie  motor  at  what  it  stands 
in  the  mains.  The  amount  of  compresiHeti  air 
u»ed  by  any  individual  or  tinn  is  measured  by 
H  meter.  in  1889  works  were  established  OB  a 
lai:ge  scale  in  Birmingiiam  to  supply  compreesod 
air  to  that  town  by  a  mtem  similar  to  that 
adopted  at  Faria.  In  ooth  of  tiMee  towns 
there  Is  a  large  number  of  small  workshops  or 
indufltrial  establishmentM  where  ]M)wer  supplied  in 
this  wav  can  l>e  used  to  ilrive  wmall  machines  more 
eoonomically  than  by  any  otlier  method.  Otlier 
applications  of  it  are  to  raine  water  to  the  ujiper 
storicH  of  a  buihliiig  from  a  well  in  the  lianement, 
for  refrigeration,  and  for  winding  up  telegraphic 
instmniente. 
Pnenmattc  Gun.  See  Air-oun,  Cannon. 
PneumatlCH  a  name,  not  very  much  u.<<e<l 
now,  for  the  science  tlmi  iii-(  u>He*<  the  propertiej*  of 
gft«eouH  tluids.  It  in  Iht-n  lore  a  branch  of  Hyilro- 
dytiamioH  (q. v.),  in  the  inoileni  acreptanre  of  that 
term.  Hve  also  Atmusi'iierk,  Bako.mktku,  (Jas 
AND  Gasbs,  Sound,  ViacasrrY,  VVavb,  Wind. 

Pneaaatle  TromA  is  a  piece  of  chemical 
apparatus  derieed  by  nwstley,  by  means  of  which 
gases  can  be  collected  In  Teseels  for  experiments  or 
examination.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  oT  water,  pro- 
vide<l  with  a  Ie<lge  or  shelf  at  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  top.  The  jars  in  which  the 
ga-H  is  to  be  collected  are  fillfil  with  wat«'r,  and 
phwed  with  their  mouths  downward  upon  tlie  shelf, 
whii'li  is  kept  a  little  under  water,  so  a«  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  jars.  When  the  edge 
of  the  jar  is  brought  over  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
carrying  the  sas  the  bubbles  gas  rise  through 
the  water,  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and 
displace  the  liquid. 

FneuinoKa.Htrlc  Nerve*  See  Nervous 
System,  Vol  VII.  p.  441,  and  Dige.sti()N  ;  also 
HalM^rshon,  Patholog}/  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve 
('2,1  M.  1885). 

PMUBOnilU  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  is 
tho  WHue  appliedf  ( with  the  neeemary  onaliilcation ) 
to  a  number  of  distinct  pathological  conditions. 
The  catarrhal  inflammation  of  Hronchitis  (q.v.) 
may  extend  to  tiie  alveoli  of  the  liiri^-,  ].i<»ducing 
scattered  patches  of  ntdirrhnl  jmrmiKjimt.  The 
inllaminatory  chang>  >  in  ilie  lung><  in  consumption, 
including  interstitial  pncntnonia,  or  cirrhosis  of 
the  lungs  ;  in  a  few  cases  of  syphilb;  in  wounds 
and  injuries  of  the  chest;  in  pymnia;  in  the  last 
stage  of  many  exhausting  diMCMC,  all  come  under 
this  head,  fiat  the  moel  important  form,  to  which 
the  present  diaenstton  wtn  be  tcetrieted,  is  that 
variously  called  acftte,  idiopathic,  lobar,  or  croup 
ov*  pneumonia,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
ami  definit«  <>f  familiar  di»ea.s»'s. 

The  ciiangen  occurring  in  an  aHected  portion  of 
long  an  deeeribcd  in  three  stagea  {HOomffiuUoH: 


the  lung-tissne  still  contains  air,  thou^^  leas  than 
in  health,  and  iagonod  with  blood.  (ST^Aijmi- 
tttuHon:  the  Inng-racne  la  toHd  like  fiver  (hence 
the  name),  and  is  much  more  friable  than  in  lit-altli  -, 
it  still  contains  much  blood,  but  no  air,  a^  the 
vesicles  are  completely  lillcd  with  firm  exudation, 
consisting  of  lilirinou.n  material,  mixed  witli  leu- 
cocytes and  red  liliMMl  oorpllscles,  (iiini  /ir/Mi- 
tuatioii:  the  tissue  is  still  more  friable  and  of  a 
grayish  colour,  containing  now  little  blood  or  blood 
pigment ;  the  exudation  has  become  much  softer, 
as  the  nninous  material  has  dicappcand,  and  it 
oom  in  part  from  the  cut  inrfaoe  aa  a  pnmlcnt 
fluid.  It  ia  doabtfnl  whether  rBcoreiy  cm  take 
l^ace  when  thii  third  stage  has  been  reached, 
when  the  surface  of  the  lunc  is  aflected  Pleurisy 
)  i.s  alvNays  present  as  well  as  nneinnnnia. 

The  iiitiamiiiatioii  never  attacks  the  whole  of 
Uith  lungs  at  once  :  the  right  is  more  often  afl'ectetl 
than  the  left,  and  the  lower  part  than  the  upper. 
A  whole  lobe,  or  a  large  partof  it^  OSUally  SBinia } 
sometimes  more  than  one. 

Tim  disease  generally  begins  snddenly  with  a 
severe  rigor  or  shivering-fit,  and  the  temperature 
rises  rapidly— usually  to  103°-106°  F.  The  pulse 
and  respimtions  are  Imth  quickened,  bnl  the  latter 
much  more  in  proportion  than  in  meat  other 
di.Hease«,  a  tnost  ini{H)rtant  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  ca-se  :  instead  of  the  usual  ratio  (about  4 
pulse-beata  to  1  res^piration ),  the  proportion  \*c- 
comes  3  or  2  to  I.  All  the  usual  signs  of  fever  are 
present ;  but  the  patient's  face  presents  a  charao* 
teristic  dusky  flush ;  there  is  frequently  severe 
pain  in  the  affected  part  of  the  chest,  ana  usually 
more  or  leas  cough,  nainfnL  but  sliort,  and  sup- 
i)re8s<N{  as  far  as  posnUo.  la  most  c^ses  after  a 
few  days  the  apit  beeomsa  veiy  viscid  and  tena> 
douB,  and  assnmes  a  rusty  tinge ;  this  appearance  is 
almost  sutticient  by  itself  to  snow  the  nature  of  the 
disease ;  but  spit  as  well  as  cough  may  Ik*  absent 
altogether.  Tne  physical  si;:iis  of  tlie  <li>e*L^e  are 
very  distinct.  Tiiere  i.-*  liulliu  ss  mi  percuftsion  over 
tlie  iin<H'te<l  area;  and  on  aiiseultAlioii  marked  and 
very  ciiaracteristic  changes  in  the  breAtli-sounds. 
But  if  the  intlammatorv  process  happen  not  to 
reach  a  isirtion  of  the  Inng  in  contact  with  the 
chost  wall  it  may  be  impossible  to  deteei  anything 
abnormaL 

It  is  always  a  seiions  disease ;  but  the  great 

majority  of  cases  do  recover.   The  circumstances 

which  make  it  most  alarming  are  the  presence  of 
other  disease,  esjiecially  <if  the  heart  nr  kidiievs  ; 
previous  habits  of  intemjKraiice  ;  and  advam-ed 
a;,'e,  as  it  i>  iiiurh  less  fatal  in  youth  and  middle 
life  tlian  after  tlie  age  of  sixty.  Yet  sometimes 
even  cases  appanntly  isr  from  Mpefal  nltimaialy 
do  well. 

In  favourable  cases  the  fever  usually  terminates 
very  raoidly,  by  ertM,  as  it  is  termed ;  in  a  few 
hours  tne  temperature  falls  five  or  sovan  degrees, 

and  the  patient's  discomfort  becomes  correspond- 
ingly relieved.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  eases 
this  takes  place  Ix'tween  the  sixth  and  the  eighth 
tlay  :  hut  it  tnay  jr'ciu  i-arlier,  or  it  may  be  delayed 
to  the  fmuteetitli.  After  this  has  taken  place  the 
exudation  in  tlie  atTocted  |M)rtiun  of  lung  is  gradu- 
ally expectorated  and  alxmrbed,  and  as  a  rule 
perfect  recovi-ry  takes  place. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  csaea  pnenmonia 
seems  to  be  brouf^ht  on  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wok. 
But  in  the  majonty  no  such  cause  can  be  traoed. ' 
Onbr  in  very  oxoeptional  inatancea  does  itasem  to 
be  infeetioas ;  bnt  epidemics  on  a  small  soale  are 
of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  assume 
large  j»n»portions.  These  facts,  among  others,  have 
led  many  idrservers  tolK^lie\e  that  acute  |)ni'u iimiiia 
ought  really  to  be  clas.sv«l  not  with  local  iuliam- 
matioos,  bnt  with  specific  fevera;  and  tliat  the 
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inflamnuUioa  in  the  lun^  has  the  same  relation  to 
the  iHnf  n  M  the  ulcere  in  the  inteetinefl  to  typhoid 
fever,  or  tin  iaflamed  throat  to  scarlet  fever.  In 
1882  Friedliinder  described  a  form  of  microooeciu 
as  occurring  in  the  lun^  in  pneamoRfa.  Bnt  it 
is  <IonhtfuI  whether  it  w  ahviiVH  nresent  in  this 
ili>*efiJH!.  and  it  i»  sometimes  foiirxi  in  other  con 
ilitioiis.  It  niu.st  ftt  preHent  l>e  regiir(le<l  fts  iin  open 
quts><tion  wheth».T  it  in  n»ftlly  ft  Aiinple  infla.ninia- 
tion,  witli  aocoin}>aii\i»iK  f<'l>rile  disturbance,  or  a 
disease  analogous  to  the  infectious  fevers,  with  a 
special  local  manifestation  in  the  lungs. 

The  recognised  treatment  of  pn<>iiTnnnia  passed 
through  eoriously  varied  phaa^  during  the 
19th  eentoiy.  Free  end  lepeeted  bleeding,  with 
extensire  use  «f  merenry,  in  vegne  dunng  the 
earlier  decades,  wen?  superseded  aliout  the 
middle  of  the  century  by  equally  cxteuHivc  a<l- 
niini^trat  1(111  i  f  alcoholic  stimnlante.  Ktit  it  was 
gradually  discovered  that  many  ca.Me«  recover 
perfectly  with  no  other  treatment  tlian  careful 
nursing  i  and  the  usual  practice  in  recent  liineii 
has  been  to  assign  to  drugs  only  a  subordinate 
place.  Rest  in  lied  in  the  recumbent  poeition ; 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fluid  noariihnieDt ;  light 
pooltieeB,  or  » thkik  layer  ot  eotton-wool,  over  the 
alRwted  pert,  ere  often  ell  thet  le  neeeneiy  in  e 
young  and  healthy  subject.  Severe  nain  may  be 
«>omhnt'ed  by  mustard  poultices,  blistering,  or 
l«(ilii;i^';  or  it  may  require  aniHiynes  for  its 
relief ;  slecplesHnesw,  exceswive  rise  c)f  temperature, 
troublesome  cou^rh,  or  ajrfjravHtion  of  any  otlier 
symptom  may  require  »j)ecial  treAtment.  The 
dan^'er  most  to  be  reared  in  tlii.H  dLseiuse,  however, 
is  generally  weakness  of  tlie  heart ;  and  to  patients 
of  feeble  constitution  or  advanced  age  atimulants 
— digitalis,  emmonia,  alcohol.  &&— ere  omielly 
ednuiiaterad,  often  in  large  and  frequent  doees. 
See  Stoigee  end  Coapland.  Hidory  mi  BtUMomt 
of  Pn«nmoma  {9i  9A.  1890). 

Po  (anc.  Eridanus  and  Padut),  the  largest  river 
at  Italy,  rises  on  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  Cottian 
Alpe,  at  an  altitude  of  6405  feet^  done  to  the  French 
frontier.  It  flows  eaatwerd  for  upwards  of  ao  miles, 
when,  arriving  before  Selnao,  it  enaeigee  from  its 
rocky  ilefiles  and  entere  upon  the  plain.  From 
Salozzo  it  flows  north-north-east  past  Turin  to 
Chiva^^HO  :  there  it  changes  its  course  toward  the 
east,  ill  which  tlirection  it  flows  to  its  enibonchuru 
in  the  Adriatic.  I  p wards  of  55  mi.  ti  tn  its 
mouth,  above  Fcrrara,  it  l»ej^ns  t<>  form  lt^  liclta, 
60  miles  wide  from  north  to  wmtli.    The  delta  is 

Sowing  rapidly  in  area.  Kavetiiia,  a  city  uttce  uu 
e  seashore,  now  stands  4  miles  inland.  The  I'o 
receives  from  the  left  the  Ticiuo,  Adda,  Mincio, 
and  other  streams,  and  from  the  right  the  Trebbia 
end  otben.  It  has  an  entire  len^h  of  90O  mik«, 
end  drains  an  area  of  nearly  28,900  so.  m.  Below 
Piacenza  it«  stream  liao  from  ante-Roman  days 
been  artificially  embfuiked  along  great  stretches 
with  double  lines  of  emhankmeniH  on  eju-h  ^ide. 
It  has  be«n  and  in  at  all  times  dithciilt  to  cross, 
owin^'  to  it«  wi<llh  anil,  Mtill  more,  tlie  ^Tcat  volume 
of  its  watere ;  henoe  the  strat^ic  and  commercial 
importance  cl  such  places  ae  naoenae  eml  Tolin, 
where  the  easiest  fords  are. 

Poaceie*  Bee  Grassss,  Pasture. 

Poachlns*  though  not  strictly  a  legal  tema. 
has  so  lung  been  appnipriated  in  popular  speech  to 
describe  a  well-known  offence  that  it  is  now  nsnally 
adoptod  in  le^al  works.  It  meaoa  trespassing  on 
another's  lanas  in  parsnit  of  game ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise extended  to  the  cognate  eliBnce  of  nnlawfally 
fishing  in  another's  waters. 

(It  -J.v  f"  Pn'ir/n'iK/  diimi. — TIto  general  law  as 
to  who  is  entitleti  to  giune,  and  in  what  circnm- 
■hyieea,  ia  stated  under  the  head  Game-i.aw.s.  In 


England  there  are  a  Day  Poaching  Act  and  a  Night 
Poaching  Act,  imposiQg  penaltiea  on  poacheim.  By 
the  Dey  Poaching  Act,  IflSl,  whoever  unlawfully 
floes  upon  leads  not  his  own  to  pursue  or  kill  Game 
(q.v.),  rabbits,  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  or  land- 
,  railij  iH  liahle  to  a  penalty  of  £2.  .-\ny  ifemon 
I  whatever,  whether  interested  in  the  lands  or  not, 
I  may  institute  the  proceedings  for  tlie  jmnishment 
of  the  fM)acher;  and  th«  informer  is  enUtied  to  half 
the  ptii;il(\ .  the  other  imif  j^'oing  to  the  poor  of  the 
parbli.  \Vben  a  poacher  is  found  trenaaeing  (M 
lands  in  search  of  game  the  penoo  eatitled  to  the 
game  there,  or  the  tenant,  or  a  gamekeeper  er 
servant  of  either  may  demand  the  poacher's  dbbm 
and  plaoe  of  abode,  and  if  it  ia  lefued  maj  amt 
sneh  poeeher.  and  take  lum  before  a  jnstiee  of  the 
peace;  but  the  poacher  iinmt  1>e  taken  within 
twelve  hoiirs  before  the  justice,  otherwise  he  is 
entitli  I  t(  ^  )  at  large.  In  such  a  ca.se  a  penalty 
of  £■">  iiiiii,  I*  inflicted.  If  game  lie  found  on  the 
iKwvcher  at  the  time  he  its  caught,  and  it  api>ear  to 
nave  been  newly  caught,  the  party  who  is  entitled 
to  arrest  him  is  entitled  to  w^izc  the  game  also.  If 
the  poacher  when  convicted  do  not  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  justices,  he  may  tie 
oonunitted  to  the  hooee  of  oerreetion  for  a  period 
not  exeeeding  two  ealendar  months.  The  party 
may  appeal  against  his  conviction  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions ;  bnt  he  must  either  remain  in 
custody  in  the  interval,  or  gi\e  Becarity  for  the 
cost*.  The  ofTenee  of  poaching  is  punished  more 
M-verely  when  five  ik  rnnre  go  out  together,  and  in 
Hucii  cfuse  each  i»  liahle  to  a  penalty  of  £5.  More- 
over, if  any  of  these  five  or  more  ]>erMms,  acting  in 
concert,  be  armed  with  a  gun,  and  use  violence, 
each  is  liable  to  an  additional  penalty  of  £5.  By 
the  Night  Poaching  Act,  1828,  which  applies  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  provided  that  any  per- 
aOQ  by  ni^t— Le.  between  the  first  boor  after  sun- 
aet  SJtd  the  first  hour  before  sunrise — ^nnUwfolly 
trespassing  in  search  of  game  <*han  for  a  first 
offence  be  committed  hy  the  ju.sticc«  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  a  iieriiKl  not  e\ce<viiiig  three 
nionths  ;  for  a  seconu  offence  shall  In;  cornmiited 
for  a  periiKl  not  exceeding  six  months,  the  con- 
victed person  Knug  in  each  case  liable  to  a  further 
term  oi  imprisonment  OB  fiihve  to  give  securities 
at  the  end  of  hi.s  seDteoee;  and  for  a  third  otfence 
sluiU  be  guilty  of  a niadeniaanonr,  and  be  liable  to 
penal  aervitude  or  two  yean'  ini|ih8QiiineDtb  In 
case  such  night  poacbers  are  ftmnd  on  the  lands 
and  ill  the  act,  the  owner  or  cx'cupier  of  the  land 
tir  his  servants  miiy  arrest  the  potichenj,  and  take 
them  In-fore  justices.  If  the  night -poacher,  when 
arrtwied.  use  firearms,  sticks,  or  offensive  weajsms, 
lie  shall  Ik!  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  l^e 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  two  j-ears'  im- 
prisonment. In  case  of  three  or  more  night-iioachers 
ticing  arnie<l  with  guns,  bludgeons,  or  other  offen- 
sive weapons,  eaoh  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeaaootf 
and  ie  liable  to  peul  aervitude  or  jmiirtaonnient 
for  three  veaia.  The  prdviaioae  of  the  Ni|^t 
Poaching  Act  were,  by  the  amending  Act  of  1844, 
extended  to  nnblic  roads  and  highways,  it  having 
been  found  tl  it  tin  original  act  was  eva<le<l,  and 
the  ri«k  of  minder  greatly  incr«ised  hy  poachers 
frequenting  such  jdaces. 

l  iider  the  former  law  it  wa*,  as  alreaily  men- 
tioned, incom|>etent  for  any  person  except  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  or  their  servants  to 
apprehend  the  poacher,  and  even  this  could  be  done 
only  when  the  poacher  waa  caught  in  the  act  oo 
the  laada ;  and  benee  even  constables  had  no  powvr 
to  seize  the  poacher,  though  seen  to  be  ooming  from 
Huch  lands.  Bnt  by  tlie  Poaching  Prevention  Act, 
1862,  which  applies  to  the  I'nited  King  !  i  i  if 
a  constable  meets  a  8U8{>ected  )>oacht.>r  in  any 
))uhlin  place,  whom  he  has  reason  to  suspect  of 
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conriDf^  from  liwd  wheie  be  h»  hmm  ]M^>aoliin^',  and 
of  htivin^  in  his  posseKsion  pnrtic  unlawfully  i:o\, 
or  R  }fun  or  net,  bucIi  cou)<tHlile  inay  stop  and 
search  tlie  poacher  :  and  if  game,  or  iniplemenbt 
for  t-akin-;  game,  be  found  on  him.  may  neu»  KFiii 
detain  tlieni,  and  Bumnion  tin'  jin;u  lier  liefure  the 
iostices.  WbMi  before  the  justictss,  if  it  be  pruve«l 
nf  ctreumrtantfal  cvUenoe  or  otherwise  that  such 
frame  wan  pmcnred  Iby  pcMu^hinp,  or  that  the  imple- 
nifiits  were  used  forw»ching,  the  poacher  may  be 
fined  in  a  penalty  of  £5,  bwidea  lorfntttra  of  (h« 
gamp,  and  guns,  nets,  and  other  implenieal*  which 
he  may  have  m)  u><ed.  The  constable  may  also  stop 
and  Hearrli  any  cart  in  which  he  suspects  there  may 
l>e  Mi  ll  L  i  tni  nr  implement^i.  The  jierwin  convicted 
may  appeal,  if  he  chorises,  to  the  next  t^iiartor 
S^kions,  or,  in  certain  cafieH,  to  the  '  uit  of 
Queen's  Bench.  A  conviction  can  be  obtained  only 
in  cases  of  actual  seizure  of  game  or  implements, 
bat  for  a  oonvictiail  U  ]•  not  neceasary  that  the 
poacher  should  be  ieeD^Mtaally  committing  tba 
ofl^iiMu  PoMhing  hans  or  mbhita  by  mghfc  in  any 
wanoDorhiraeding-maiid  iBaiiiiMlflin«MMNiTiiiMiir 
the  Larceny  Consolidation  Aet,  1861.  lUs  act 
does  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

As  game  is  in  the  categorv  of  wild  animals,  in 
England  the  poacher  is  entitled  to  keep  the  game 
unless  it  was  hoth  started  and  caught  on  the  same 
person's  lands.  But,  an  staled  above,  game  may 
oe  taken  from  a  poacher  if  the  demand  is  oildo  at 
tbe  time  on  the  land  or  on  fresh  pursuit. 

The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  poachers  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Englaod*  and  the 
Night-poaching  Acta  apply  to  Sootlaiid.  The 
Scota  Day  Traapaas  Act,  1833,  closely  agre^  with 
the  English  Aet.  In  Scotland  game  is  the  }iroporty 
of  the  captor,  and  accordingly  where  there  is  no 
statutory  forfeiture  the  ofTendcr  is  entitled  to  retain 
^'.uiic  fiiriti  l  in  Ills  {Mi>tscs8ion.  It  is  not  iieceK-Hary 
under  the  Sef)tH  I>ay  TreKpaas  Act  for  the  seizure  of 
game  in  the  poe^es-sion  of  a  poacher  that  the  jgame 
uiould  have  been  recently  killed.  A  third  onence 
of  night-poaching  in  Scotluid  must  be  tried  before 
the  High  Coart  of  Justiciary,  and  the  offender,  if 
convicted,  b  liable  to  penal  ser^'itude.  In  IreUind 
the  1&«  aa  to  aoafhiiiig  ia  not  identical  with  the 
law  of  EoglaM,  bat  anbatantially  the  provisions 
are  the  itanie. 

The  law  of  the  Unite«l  Kiii^Joiu  has  oft«n  been 
descrilit'd  tis  t<x)  sievere  agamat  poachers,  inas- 
much iu»  most  of  the  penalties,  except  in  Ireland, 
are  cumulative.  IJat  it  is  answered  that  pouching 
is  in  reality  only  stealing  under  a  milder  name.  I 
game  being  as  much  the  fruit  of  the  soil,  dependent  ! 
npon  the  care  and  protection  of  the  owner  or  i 
occupier,  as  apples  or  turnips,  and  that  the  transi- 
tion from  habiMal  poaehiwg  to  ataaling  i«  not  only 
easy,  but  imvitabM^  The  admlnlatraiUaii  of  the 
law  bv  justices,  many  of  whom  preserve  game,  i« 
also  Objected  to.  As  regards  Scotland  this  objec- 
tion has  been  removed  bv  the  (oune  Laws  Amend- 
ment Act,  1877,  under  which  ail  snmmarv  prosecu- 
tions for  poaching  must  he  eoadveted  before  the 
sheriff  nr  hi;*  ««nbstitute. 

Sot-  Oke,  (r'nmf  Law*  (new  ed.  1881);  Neville,  Oame 
Late$  (new  ed.  1884 ) ;  Forbes  Irvine,  Oanu  Late*  nf  S/^it- 
land ;  A.  Porter,  The  OavMkeeper'B  Manual  { 'Id  ed. 
18^);  Kent.  The  Fitk  and  Game  Law  of  the  StaU  of 
Neie  York  ( 1888 1 ;  snd,  for  other  tides  of  the  sabjeot, 
H.  Jefleries.  Th€  Qan^etper  tti  Some  (1878),  and  The 
Amatevr  Poadur  (IMO);  John  Wataoiw  BaaAm  mmi 
Poaehinff  (1891). 

(2)  Poaching  Fish  is  the  unlawfully  entering  on 
another's  hsshery  in  order  to  catch  HmIi.  Sn/niun- 
poarhiiiij  will  1>e  found  tre.Rte»l  under  the  heatl  of 
oALMiiN.  Tlii^  liiv,  of  fiHlieries  is  not  uniform  in 
tb«  United  ILingdoni.  In  England  the  general 
nUe  b  that  any  om  of  the  pabBe  may  fiah  fraely  in 


the  sea  and  in  all  navigable  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide 
tlows  ;  and  where  he  ran  tinh  he  can  catch  salmon 

ai<  well  aa  every  other  kind  of  finh.  But  there  is  an 
exception  to  this  gencv  ilu\  .  a  liii  li  (  onsists  in  thi», 
that  aa  tlie  crown  ciiiiid  U-lDie  Majjna  Oharta 
(which  t<K)k  away  Puch  right)  le;.'Hlly  grant  h 
several  or  exclusive  lishery  in  the  sea  or  a  tidal 
river  to  an  individual,  and  as  this  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  often  grant4^1,  it  follows  that  it  ta  not  uncom- 
mon to  find,  even  at  the  present  day,  an  Individual, 
generally  tbe  lonl  of  an  adjacent  manor,  still 
aidming  a  mreral  fishery  in  these  places.  If  he 
can  prove  that  he  ha.s  exercised  tluH  exchiKive  riglit 
as  far  back  as  one  or  two  centuries  it  will  I* 
inferreil  that  his  right  datt^  from  before  Magna 
riiartA,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sustained.  When 
sticli  i.s  the  cai*e  the  puhlic  have  no  right  to  fish 
even  in  a  tidal  river  or  the  »ea  at  the  specified 
places,  the  sole  fishery  being  vested  in  this  individ- 
ual owner.  In  streama  not  tidal  the  ruleia  that 
each  riparian  owner— i&  the  owner  of  the  leads  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream— baa  a  fight  to  a  eeveinl  or 
emlnalve  flahery  up  to  the  nMdle line  of  the  atreaaa. 
If  he  is  owner  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  then  he 
has  the  exclusive  fishery  in  the  whole  of  the  stream, 
so  far  as  his  lands  extend.  A  >  lo  ponds,  whoever 
is  owner  of  the  soil  is  the  own*  i  <>f  r  wveral  hsiiery 
therein.  As  to  lakes,  it  is  not  I'l^'nilv  ix--.. -'t triiru-d 
how  the  fishery  is  to  be  divide«l  i>etween  the  ow  nern 
of  the  lands  abutting  thereon ;  hut  mach  will 
depend  on  the  title  to  the  lands  and  the  subse- 
nent  oaer.    As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  such 


thing  as  a  i^ht  in  the  pablic  to  fish  anywhere 
except  in  a  tkwl  Hver  or  the  sea,  and  that  is  sub- 
ject to  the  exception  of  an  individual  clumine  a 
several  fishery,  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  oKen 
supposed  that  if  a  highway  atljoins  n.  private  ntream 
any  one  may  fish  in  the  stream  or  angle  there  ;  but 
tliw  is  a  delusion.  Nolxxly  i«  entitled  t<i  use  a  high- 
way for  the  jiurpose  of  fishing  or  imrsuing  game,  the 
u«e  of  llie  highway,  so  far  af  tiie  public  are  con- 
oenmi,  being  couhueit  in  the  purpoiee  of  travelling 
or  transport.  The  general  rule  aa  to  all  several— i.e. 
exclusive — fisheries  is  that  whoever  poaches  the  fish 
commits  an  olfence,  for  whieh  he  may  be  summoned 
before  jnatioea  and  fined  £5,  over  and  above  the 
valae  tw  the  flah  taken ;  and  if  the  flahery  wheie 
he  poaches  is  adjoining  the  dw  elHiig-house  of  the 
owner  of  the  fishery  it  is  a  still  higher  offence,  for 
it  is  then  an  indictahle  mis<lemeaiiour.  The  Fish- 
poaching  ("ode  of  Knglanil  is  containe*!  in  the 
Larceny  Act,  1861.  It  is  imnuiterial  w  hat  kind  of 
tish  is  caught  by  poachers,  and  how  thev  are 
caught  But  a  ndluer  punishment  is  awanfed  to 
the  poaching  angler,  for  even  though  he  poach  in  a 
fiahevy  ailjioaling  the  owner's  dwelling-house  he 
-ine»i»  only  »  peoaUgr  of  £6 ;  and  where  the  fishery 
doea  not  adjoin  a  dwdling-hooae  he  inenia  a  penalty 
of  only  £2.  Whenever  a  fish  poadier,  otlier  than 
an  angler,  is  caught  in  the  act  of  poaching  he 
may  be  at  once  apprehended,  not  only  by  the 
owner  of  the  fishery,  hut  hy  anybody ;  but  this 
can  only  ho  i!i n.'  v,  liile  he  is  on  the  spot  or  ne-ar 
it,  for  if  he  escape  to  the  highway  or  to  other 
lands  before  being  arrested  he  cannot  then  be 
apprehended,  but  can  only  be  summoned  l^efore 
inatiees  in  the  nanal  way.  In  tbb  reapeet  a  privi- 
lege is  given  to  anglers,  for  in  no  case  can  these  be 
arrested,  if  angling  tluring  tbe  daytime ;  they  can 
only  be  anmnionod  for  the  offence.  The  poacher, 
when  arreste<l,  must  he  taken  within  a  reasonable 
time  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  charged  w  ith 
the  otl'encp.  In  regard  to  the  h.sh  |M)acheil  tin-  rule 
is  that  w'hiM'ver  first  catches  the  fish,  wlicther 
legally  or  illegally,  is  entitled  to  keej)  it;  so  tha6 
the  po<ichor,  whatever  other  putiislinient  he  may 
incur,  doea  not  loae  his  fish.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  poaoMng  implementa,  aoch  aa  neta,  it  b 
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{Fovided  by  an  express  section  of  tlie  Larceny  Art, 
861.  that  the  owner  of  the  fishery  or  land  where 
the  ]KiAcher  is  caught,  or  bis  ser>'ant,  may  demand, 
Mid  if  rafiiMd  may  aeiaet  the  net,  rod,  om,  book, 
or  other  impleineint  need  for  taldng  the  llab«  hnt  no 
other  person  can  seize  these.  Ltu-ge  powers  to 
arrest  are  ^von  to  water-bailiffs  acting  under  the 
Fnwh-wiitiT  Fisheries  Act,  1878. 

The  liiw  of  Sfofland  difTers  fonsideralily  from 
tlirtt  of  Eri;>'laii  i  As  n'^ianls  tisli  other  than 
sahnon  the  general  rule  im  that  tho  riparian  owner 
is  entitled  to  catch  all  the  fish  liv  i-mi,  nrovided  ho 
do  not  interfere  with  the  superior  riglit  of  some 
crown  grantee  of  the  salmon-fishery.  A  pereon 
who  pcmchei  tront  or  other  fresh- water  fish  with  a 
net,  or  by  doobte-rod  fishing,  or  cross- line  fishing, 
or  Mt  linea,  iaeais  a  oeoalty  of  £5,  besides 
forfeiture  of  the  fiah  cangnt.  And  he  may  be 
urrt.'stpd  if  he  is  net-lisliitifr,  nut  not  if  lie  is  fiMluTig 
iu  another  way.  Moreover  a  iuer«  Rn;:hT  of  trout, 
tlujii^'h  n  pii.'tcher,  cannot  be  arrfst<^d  nor  yet 
Unni^htNl  l)v  iiivy  ponnltv  ;  though  he  if*  Imhle  to 
an  tu  hon  t>{  iiilcnlict.  In  the  case  of  all  jMiaclu-rM 
of  trout  (except  an^'lin;;  punchers,  who  ctui  nuither 
be  arrested  nor  yi  have  their  finh  or  fishing-XHl 
tftken  from  them  by  force ),  the  owner  of  the  fisliery 
or  anv  person  authorised  by  him  may  seize  the 
aetSi  DOtttei  and  iahiiiig  implemeinte  if  tM  poaebers 
ara  found  on  the  ipot.  See  the  Frewi-water 
Fisheries  ( Scotland )  A.-t^  of  1S45  ami  1860.  The 
public  have  no  right  to  angle  from  a  highway 
adjoining  a  stream.  Where  a  stream  runs  througii 
a  Mrm  the  fanner  hiis  no  right  to  &ngle  for  truut, 
unless  the  lea>e  expressly  allows  it  The  Iriih  law 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  English. 

8ee  Pat«raon's  Fiakerp  Law*  (new  ed.  1873);  Oke's 
FMarfLawiiutwai.  ■iid,ft»aM*laiid»a«mrart 
eo  Rt0kU  «fFUkmg  ( UM). 

Pomhontam  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief, 
Powhatan,  bom  about  1595,  figures  prominently 
in  the  American  traM-ls  of  Captain  John  Smith 
^q.v.)  in  conn«»ction  vith  tlir  iiart  she  jilayed 
in  the  hist-tirv  i>f  tlie  early  Ktigli^h  (>i)hniists  in 
Virginia.  The  extiedition  under  Captain  iiarthuio- 
mow  Gosnold  anu  others  hati  landed  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  iu  1607.  The  James  River  was 
explored,  and  a  settlement  forme<l,  but  a  great 
drawliack  WM  the  lack  of  food-rappliea  la  one 
of  the  expeditions  for  food,  and  to  explore  the 
Chiekahominy,  Smith  was  taken  prisoner,  broaght 
before  the  chief  Powhatan,  and  bis  head  laid  on 
ft  stone  preparatory  to  liaving  his  brains  Waten 
out  with  clulin.  At  this  juncture  Pocahontas, 
then  a  yoim;,'  ^^irl,  '  w  hen  no  entreaty  eotild  pre- 
vail, got  his  head  in  her  anns,  and  laid  her  own 
n|Hiti  his  to  save  him  from  death.'  She  again 
saved  Smith's  life  in  1609  by  informing  him  of  a 
plot  by  Iter  father  against  lum.  She  was  brought 
a  prisoner  to  Jamestown  by  Captain  ArjptU  in 
1613.  She  married  an  Englishman,  John  Bolfo,  in 
1914,  ia  said  to  have  embtaeed  ChrfeUanity,  and 
eame  to  England  with  her  hnsbend  in  Ml  6. 
During  her  residence  of  seven  months  in  England 
Stnith  petitionwl  Queen  Anne  on  her  liehalf. 
tiaving  >  iiiliarkt'il  with  her  husband  for  Vir^'inia, 
she  di«'il  oH  ( Mfiv.senf!  in  ^ffl^«>ll  1617.  Slir  left 
o?ie  -on.  anil  jl  iiiam-li  of  I  lie  Kanduljihs  and 
several  other  Virginia  faniilt<^  claim  dewent  from 
her  ( Roliert«<on  and  Brock,  Ponihontiu  ttntl  her 
Dficendants,  Kichm.  1887).  Charle.^  I>eane,  in  his 
notex  to  his  reprint  of  Smith^  Tntr  Reiatum 
{1806),  fint  started  doubte  aa  to  Smith's  veracity 
in  connection  with  the  Pocahontas  incident,  and 
this  scepticiHui  has  been  shared  by  other  wrilen*. 
Hut  Pn>fe«sor  E»lward  ArlMjr  in  his  reprint  of 
Smith'i<  works  (  jSSJl  holds  implii  iily  to  die  truth 
of  the  story,  which,  alter  a  moHt  rtgorous  test,  he 
daelaiaa  ia  a  solid  liistorieal  foot. 


Porhard  (Fuliqula),  a  genus  of  diving  ducks 
which  are  marine  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  One  of  their  disnnctive  structural  fe&turw 
is  a  membnitOQs  lolie  on  the  ttind  toe.  The 
Common  Poeliatd  {F.  ftrina)  is  a  winter  visitor 
to  liritain,  and  sometinies  lireeds  by  the  shores  of 
inland  meres.  "Fhe  Red-crested  Pochard  (F.  rufina)  I 
is  a  nire  wanderer  to  Britain  ;  so  is  the  Forru^rin- 
ous  (  tiyru'ii ),  while  the  Tuft^l  (  i-ruttntu  I  iind 
the  Scaup  it',  martin)  are  nuieli  commoiuT,  and 
somelinie.s  hreeil  in  suitahle  inlanil  ri*M_)rlH.  Nrarlv 
allicni  t<i  frniKt  is  an  .American  sj^-eio  ( 
amtncanu  ),  and  the  Canvas- back  Duck  (q.v.)  also 
belongs  to  thb  genua. 

PockllngtoBt  market-town  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  16  miles  ESE.  of  York.  U 

liii-    L  u  I  I'  trly  English  church  (restored  1850) 

iiinl  iL  ,:i,uuiii.ir-.Ht'hool  (1,514;  reconntituttiii  1876), 
wli'H-  WinM'rforce  >vaM  educat<sl.    Pop.  27.'13. 

Pocock,  EowAKD,  a  learned  Urientaiist,  wu 
lw>rn  in  1604,  and  edutated  at  Corpus  Cliri^ 
I  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1628.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  oriental  studies, 
and  sailed  for  Alcopo  in  1690  as  ctiaplain  ta  the 
Knglish  factor^',  but  returned  in  16M  to  Hit  Laiid% 
newly-founded  Arabic  chair  at  Oxford,  and  ret  eivci 
in  1643  the  oolite  living  of  Childrey.  His  esiim 
ahle  chaiaeter  and  great  learning;  raipe«i  up  for 
him  iluring  the  trouhh^s  fiiends  like  Selden  and 
Ow  en.  He  w  as  ap|Kiinto<l  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
in  1648,  but  his  inability  to  tAke  the  engagement 
of  1649  deprived  him  of  the  salary  down  to  the 
Restoration.  He  survived  till  1691.  Pocock's 
learning  was  real  13^  remarkable,  even  apart  from 
all  allowance*  for  his  time.  Hia  AwcMwaw  Hidmim 
AvaHmm  (1649),  abridged  from  Abnlfonij ;  PoKe 
Mosii  ( l(>.Vo  -extriicts  from  Maimonides'  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Mishna ;  the  Annal*  of  Euty 
chins  ( 1().%6 ),  in  Arahic  and  I.,atin  ;  and  an  ri;ii-.i 
of  the  Arabic  history  of  iiarhehneus  were 
followed  by  Commentaries  on  Micah  (1677), 
Malachi  ( 1677 ),  Hoeea  ( 1685),  and  Joel  ( 1691 ). 

Pococke,  Richard,  'the  Traveller,'  was  bom 
at  Southaoipton  in  17M,  and  edaeated  there  and  at 
Cornus  Chnstl  Coll«m,  Oxford.  Precentor  sneecs- 
sively  of  I.ismnre  utui  Watorford,  then  Archdea*^on 
of  Ihiblin  (174o|,  in  1756  he  was  consecmt'sl 
Bisliop  of  ( >ssory.  anil  had  ju.st  Ijeen  translate)  to 
Meath,  when,  on  l,)tli  Septerulter  1765.  while  on  u 
visitation,  he  died  very  suddenly  at  Charleville, 
near  Ttillaniore.  His  travels,  which  took  up  nearly 
nine  years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  must  have 
ridden  some  52,000  miles,  aredescriljed  in  two  folios 
dealing  with  his  four  years'  wanderings  in  Syria, 
HigSt'l,  and  Uflsopotam'ia  ( 1743-45)^  in  a  volume  oa 
hSTtoon  in  Scotland  (Scottish  H{stor>-  Hoc,  \m\, 
in  two  on  his  tours  through  England  (Canideo 
Soc.,  1888-89)  and  in  one  on  Ireland  (edited  by  J. 
T.  Stokes,  \  KiMiks  that  are  as  dull  as  they  are 
valuable.  I'oeocke  was,  moreover,  the  ]iioneer  of 
Alpine  travel,  for  in  1741  he  le<l  a  lio/en  En;;lish- 
nieti,  ati  tttrongly  armed,  t<i  the  \'ale  nt  i-'haiuouni, 
whn«(e  grateful  inhabitants  ca^^•ed  his  name  and 
(be  date  on  a  huge  granite  boulder  dose  to  ttw  Mer 
deGhwe. 

Pod.    Spe  FbITIT. 

Podagra.  See  Goitt. 

PodanniS*  ^  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied  to 
the  true  4ttiatsuckers.  They  are  at  home  in  New 
(•uinea  and  Australia,  are  arboreal  and  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  laigie  inseds,  which 
are  mostly  caught  about  the  trees.  Some  cf  them 
are  so  sleepy  during  the  day  that  Gould  says  they 

I  toay  l»e  occasionally  caught  by  the  hand,  or  one 
mriv  tie  shot  without  waking  its  neigblMxir.  They 
make  rough  uesU  in  the  eucalyptus  or  casnarina 

1  tress,  lay  two  eggs  ol  spoUesa  wliite,  aad  tha 
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work  of  hateliinK  is  shared  by  both  Mxaa.  A 
podMSiu  is  osuaUy  l^imr  than  a  Roatsocker,  and 
hM  a  wider  gape ;  the  Ml-glaDd  aeenis  to  be  abeent, 
and  the  moip  Man  two  raniarkable  tnfte  of  einaU 
brittle  feathers,  knowo  as  *powder«down  pishes.' 
One  of  the  Australian  Hpeciett,  P.  cuvieri,  diaturbe 
the  niuht  by  a  boaree  cry  reseinbling  the  syllables 
More  Pork,  by  wbich  name  it  im  thaiviois  known 
in  New  Sooth  Wales. 

P*dest4  (Lat.  potuUUt  'power'),  an  Italian 
municipal  magistrate,  mmuUBam  with  anprame 
sdministrative  and  military  pow«r,  WNiiMliiMa 
merely  judicial. 

PodKorltza*  a  fortified  town  of  Monten^ro, 
16  i>ui>  s  B.  ofCvtiige,  ««l«d  hj  Tnrkqr  id  IBTft 

Pop.  4000. 

Podlebrada  C^RQE  Boczko  of  Podiebra<], 
Bohemian  king,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
PDdkbnd  on  6th  i^til  1^,  and  became  an  ad> 
htrait  of  the  nuMknlB  party  of  the  Hossites  (q.^.). 
Wlwn  Hm  Ca^oGelNuoas  (1438)  canM  theelee- 
tkm  of  Albert  V.  of  Austria  (II.  of  Germany), 
Podiebrail  allied  himself  with  the  UtraquintA  in 
Tabor,  who  offere<l  the  Moveri'ijfnty  of  Boneniia  to 
Casimir,  kiny  of  Polaml.  AftiT  forcing  Ail)ert  to 
Taise  the  sie>;e  of  TulMjr  and  retire  to  Prague, 
Podielirful  wan  recogniHe<l  ai*  the  leader  of  the 
Utraiiuwts  ;  then  he  seized  upon  Prague  (1448), 
and  got  him.self  made  governor  or  regent  of 
Bohemia,  from  1453  to  1457,  for  the  young  king 
UdManfc  On  the  death  of  Ladiilaiu»  Podiebrad 
was  ehoaen  Us  snooeesor,  and  was  erowned  early 
in  1458.  By  skilful  management  and  wise  policy 
he  8ucceede<^  in  allaying  the  bittemcMes  of  religious 
seal,  but  only  for  a  while.  In  1462  he  decided  to 
uphold  the  terms  of  the  comfmrtiUa  of  I'ra^'ue 
I4.0);  this  angere<l  the  pope,  PiuH  II.,  iiiul  ho 
W1V8  only  prevented  from  excommunicating  I'odif 
brad  throngh  the  special  intervention  of  tin-  fiiiptMur. 
The  next  pope,  nowever,  Paul  U.,  did  in  1466 
nomnlgate  against  him  the  ban  of  excomtuuuica- 
&0B.  MAtthiaa  CorviDoa  of  Hnnfluy  waa  the  only 
nffnee  who  took  the  field  to  enmee It;  hat  him 
Podiebrad  eanoniided  at  Wilamow  (14flO)  and 
forced  into  a  trace.  Nerertheless  Matthias  was 
crowne«l  king  by  thp  Catholic  Imrons  at  Ulmiitz 
immetliately  aft»'rwar(ls.  Poilichrad  died  on  22d 
March  1471,  li:uiti;^'  ul!''H<iv  niiuli'  arrangements 
whereby  a  Poliah  prince  stiould  succeed  him. 

y»d—rp«fa  SeeCoinms. 

Podolia,  or  Kamenetz.  a  government  of  West 
or  'White'  Hussia,  north  of  Be^arahia,  and  lK)rfler- 
ing  on  the  Austrian  frontier.    Area,  lt5,2'24  h<i.  m.; 

tKip.  (1891)  2,617,253,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
tumniak^.  The  surface  is  a  tableland,  strewn 
wibh  hills :  nearly  three-fooitha  is  either  arable  or 
available  for  pastanigB. 

Podonhthalmn  (r.r.,  '  stalk  fvcd '),  a  name 
often  applied  to  a  nei-tion  nf  Crustacea  (q.v.). 

a  genus  of  plants  comprising 
two  species,  varionsly  ranked  by  botanista  in  the 
natnral  order  Raaaoeolaeeie,  or  made  the  type  of 
a  small  diilinet  order,  Podophyllen*  or  Poilophyl- 
lac^,  dtflMng  from  Ranunculaceie  chiefly  in 
having  a  solitarv  carjwl.  The  genus  Potlophyllum 
has  three  sepals,  six  to  nine  petals,  twelve  to 
eighU'«'n  stamens,  a  broad  ro«in<l  Htigma,  seattHl 
almost  on  the  top  of  the  gernien,  and  a  many- 
seeded  Wrrv.  P.  prltatum  is  a  perennial  plant, 
common  in  North  America,  growing  in  moist  woods 
and  on  the  shady  banks  of  streMne,  and  is  known 
as  M'ly  nppie,  becanse  it  flowers  and  ripens  its 
fruit  verj-  early  in  samnier ;  also  aa  Hbjf-apple  and 
wad  L$mm,  The  fmit  may  be  eaten,  bnt  is  not 
•gneMBk  A3k  ^b»  9K3bm  pMts  are  actlTely  oath- 
artis;  Thaotheripedee  (P.  «MiMb')  ie  a  native  of 


the  Himalayas,  and  has  the  same  medicinal 
properties,  hat  in  1889  waa  shown  to  yield  three 


Leaf,  Flower,  and  Fruit  of  PodophtfUum  pdtatum. 

timea  as  much  of  the  valuable  re^in  as  the  Ameri- 
can plant. 

PODOPHYLLIN  is  the  resin  obtained  by  means  of 
rectified  apirit  from  the  root.  In  tne  British 
Pharmacopoeia  the  root  is  officinal,  but  is  oolv 
need  to  prepare  the  resin  {Podophylli  Suma). 
The  latter  is  an  active  purgative,  and  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  relievmg  the  liver  by  exciting 
CopioUH  bilicms  discliargeM.  The  dow  i«  J  to  1 
grain  ;  its  action  i.s  slow .  generally  taking  alxmt 
eight  hours.  It  \»  iipt  to  grijx',  and  hence  is  usually 
given  along  with  carminatives,  or  in  small  doses 
combined  with  other  porgatiTes. 

Podara*  See  Spring-tails. 

Poe«  Edgar  Allan,  poet,  oiti^and  vonianoer, 
w)u  born  at  Boston,  Jaaiiary  11^  180Vi  His  motiier, 
Elizabeth  Arnold,  wee  a  wasax  om^mkttVM. 
English  aotress  t  his  father,  David  y  *•  a.  mnaww 
Poe,  a  player  of  loose  habits,  the 
rtmaway  son  of  a  revolntionarv  veteran  at  Balti- 
more. Orphaned  at  Richmoncf  in  his  third  year, 
Edgar  was  adopted  by  John  .Mian,  a  wealthy  and 
childleaa  merchant,  wiio  gave  him  more  care  than 
affection.  In  1815  the  laniily  went  to  England, 
and  the  boy  was  sent  to  schoul  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  a  suburb  of  London.  From  their  return  in 
1820  till  1825  he  attended  a  dassical  school  at 
Richmond.  The  year  1828  was  spent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  'V1i:g^nUL  Offended  by  his  diasipation 
and  gambling  debts.  Us  patran  rameved  him  to 
the  counting-room,  whence  he  presently  aheeooded 
to  Boston.  Here  he  ptiblifibed  Tamerlane  and 
oihrr  Poeim,  by  a  li^jstuiiian,  18*27,  a  pamphlet  of 
■U)  pages  (reprinted  in  Lomhm,  1884).  Under 
the  new  preswure  of  poverty  he  enlisted.  May  26, 
1827,  a»  btlgar  A.  Perry,  giVinj,'  his  age  aa  twenty 
twa  He  served,  annurently  without  fault,  in  the 
First  Artilleiy  at  i-orts  Independence,  Moultrie, 
and  Monroe,  and  rose  to  be  sergeant-major,  Januanr 
1,  1829.  He  now  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Mr 
Allan,  who  procured  bis  dischaige,  April  16,  and 
after  a  yearns  delay  his  admissiOB  to  West  Fdnfc 
.Meantime  hia  second  volume  Al  AoitU^  JVwiST 
l(tnr,  and  Minor  PiKnis,  appeared  with  nis  name 
at  Baltimore,  IS'jy,  71  pages.  He  entered  the 
Military  Academy,  July  I,  1X30,  reconling  his  age 
aft  nineteen.  1  )[-^ripliiu>  ami  rotistraint  did  not 
suit  him,  and  by  ueliWrate  neglect  of  duty  he 
caused  his  dismissal,  March  7,  1831.  By  thi.s  con- 
duct he  lost  any  remaining  hope  of  favour  from 
his  patron,  and  was  thrown  finally  on  his  own 
reeoorces,  whieh  were  probaUv  confined  to  cadet 
subscriptiona  to  Ub  PwMa  The  volume  appeared 
aa  a  •seeood  edition*  (ife  waa  really  a  thud)  in 
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New  York,  1831 ,  124  pages,  and  contained  ItraM, 
liis  earlieet  poem  of  value,  and  To  Mct€it,  in  ft  first 
draft. 

Of  his  Ufein  Baltiinore  daring  the  next  two  years 
few  reeortb  remain.  Here  occurred  his  earliest  love- 

affair,  wliich  ramt;  to  iiothiiij;  (seo  '  Poe'-s  Miiry'  in 
H'lrpcr's  Miiiiazinc  for  March  18.S'i*).  Ncnrlv  the  first 
eariiinfis  of  hix  j>eii  was*  the  ?1(J<)  prizi?  won  fty  .1  MS. 
found  in  a  livttle,  in  October  IH."!,'}.  He  (iet'liiietl  an 
invitation  to  ilinncr  '  for  rim.*M)iiM  of  Iht?  most  huiuili- 
ating  nature — niy  penMual  appearance.'  John  P. 
Keanedv  befriended  him.  and  even,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  l)otb,  saved  him  from  starvation.  Prom 
this  time  he  lived  >vith  his  aunt,  Mrs  Clemm,  and 
wrote  for  the  Satttrdau  VmUr.  Not  long  beftwe 
Mr  Allan's  death  in  March  1834  Ptoe  made  an 
attempt  to  we  his  foster-fathrr,  wlio  drove  him 
from  the  room:  thb  incidont,  like  m  any  others  in 
his  lifo,  hiw  Uffii  fxag),'enitc(i.  Hi-*  i-oiniwtiini 
with  the  6oiUhcrit  LUeraru  M'*^>  ii<ifr  h^■^;an  witli 
its  publication  of  hut  tale  Rertnx  -  in  Mardi  183.') ; 
a  few  months  later  he  went  to  liichiiioml  m  it« 
assistant- iHlitor.  The  ClemniH  soon  joined  him, 
and  on  May  16,  1836,  he  married  his  cousin  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  then  not  fourteen,  though  a  friend 
swore  that  she  waa  *  ol  the  full  aoe  of  twen^^ooe. ' 
For  more  than  a  year  he  wortced  naid  and  nwfally 
on  the  Mcsunqer,  which  priritod  majiy  of  liis  tales, 
criticisms,  anu  poems,  gaining  ^^rvat  repute  there- 
by. But  Poe  waa  'irregular,  ecif ntnc,  .ind  queru- 
lous,' and  these  qualities,  with  the  lud  <>f  stimu- 
lantH,  cost  him  more  than  one  phicf.  He  left 
Riehtuund  in  1837,  and  after  a  year  ur  Icsh  in  New 
York,  of  which  the  chief  apparent  fruit  \v;i.-<  77i> 
Narrative  of  A  rthur  Gordon  Pytn  (1838 ;  li^  pagan), 
in  the  summer  of  1838  established  himself^  (if  he 
could  be  said  at  any  time  to  be  established)  in 
Philadelphia. 

Here  be  |iNpM«d  Tk9  Coadtfilogid'*  Fini  Batk 
(1839),  the  matter  of  whieh  waa  taken  fifom 
('uvier,  Wyatt.  an'l  Brown;  procured  at  length 
th«  publication,  without  profit  to  himself,  of  Talt* 
iif  tkf  (Trottsijtii  and  Arabeaque  (2  vols.  1840) ;  waa 
conin'ctoii  \vit)i  Burton's  Gtntlf man's  Mnrfazinr 
(l-S.^!  ;  j)roji'ot<'(l  in  1S4()  the  I'l'im  M<iijn:iixt,  whicli 
came  to  n<itlnn;,',  and  in  I84;i  The  Styiu$,  which 
he  never  gave  nj^i  the  hone  of  starting;  and  for  a 
year  (184^-43)  edited  Graham's  Magazine,  then  in 
the  forefront  of  American  literature.  Long  periods 
of  aobrietgr  and  patieDt  thon^  iU-ra%ait«a  ijibour 
would  be  intenpened  with  nta  of  reekleie  indul- 

Sence  and  months  of  desperate  poverty.  His  wife's 
anperous  illness,  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
\c!t.sel  whih-  Kin^in^,  nnncrvpii  him,  ami  weakened 
his  al way.'*  slij^lit  ])owcro{  w"lf  (iirei'tinn.  A  ^>cond 
prize  of  $UK).  won  in  1843  hv  lii!«  wonderful  story 
The  GUd  B  iiij,  a^n  saved  the  little  household 
from  Btar\'«tion  or  near  it. 

In  April  IH44  he  reinov*»fl  to  N>w  York,  and 
from  October  to  March  follu«  in^;  a-v-isted  Wlilia  on 
The  Eveninij  Mirror,  Here  The  Raven  appeared, 
January  '29,  1845,  and  won  immediate  fame.  For 
a  few  inoDtiiM  he  was  a«sociate<i  with  C.  F.  Briggs 
in  the  Broadtmy  Jourtuil,  which  liecame  notorious 
hy  hi-s  ass.-inlt^*  on  T.oii^'lelh)W  .x-*  ii  ^il.i^iiiri^t .  In 
tiii^  year  he  iiuliiislieil  a  vdhuiie  of  I'ulis.  aini  The- 
Raven  -md  nlh- r  I'l^iiis.  Ill  I  lie  sjirini,'  of  IS4(i  tie 
occupied  the  fanioti-  <ottJige  at  i  ordham.  Here, 
January  30,  1847,  in  deei..'7»t  jjoverty,  Virginia  Poe 
died,  an  attractive  and  pathetic  figure,  retaining 
her  fragile  and  childish  Ijeauty  to  the  last ;  she  y>'a» 
but  twenty- four.  Her  mother  was  more  than  a 
mother  to  the  poet,  and  hie  home  life  drew  out 
what  wee  heat  in  liia  naitare»  and  aflbnied  each 
measure  as  he  attuned  of  ftappineaa. 

F\ce[i(  for  Th'-  B'U.i,  The  Domain  of  Arvhtini, 
the  wild  peycho -astronomic  'prose  ^oeai'  Enreka 
(1818),  ana  ftlew  minor  pieeea,  the  bn«(  nmainder 


of  hia  life  might  to  advantage  be  forgotten.  Un- 
able to  stand  alone,  he  sought  vainly,  and  with  an 
eagerness  that  approached  insanity,  to  replace 
wluit  he  had  leatb  Ue  waa  no  liherone ;  his  writ- 
ings and  his  life  were  ehaste ;  with  women  he  was 
deferential,  tender,  chivalrous.  He  iilealised  thetii 
on  the  sroallcMt  ]irovocation,  and  in  these  latter 
years  he  o(»n]<i  not  keep  hin  inia(,;ininj;s  in  their 
|iro|H'r  ]ihic<-.  Mrs  Whitman  wan  not  the  only 
ohject  of  lii><  jjorna^'e,  and  liii  fninlie  aj>j>caI.H  to 
her,  strangely  interniiugle<i  with  )>ar-ruoni  fM<ta 
tions  and  an  attempt  at  suicide  (November  1H4.S,, 
were  hot  the  most  striking  and  pitiable  indications 
of  a  mind  unhinged.  Two  mouths  later  he  was 
deep  in  pen^work,  and  wrote  to  his  'Annie'  Uiat 
he  was  *m,  w  happy,'  with  'how  greet  a  harden 
taken  off'  his  heart.  In  the  spring'  ^frs  Clemm 
wrote  to  the  same  '  Annie,'  '  I  thought  lie  would 
die  Hovenl  times.  I  wish  we  wet*  Iwth  in  our 

^iravea.* 

St  i: ting  southward,  June  30,  he  had  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  in  Philadelphia.  Recovering, 
his  ticket  was  furnished  by  friends  who  considered 
it  un.-^nfe  to  trust  him  with  mon«r«    He  spent  over 

two  I  iths  in  Richmond,  lenaring  there  and 

at  Norfolk,  and  rei^iviog  many  attentioaa.  A 
physician  warned  him  that  'another  sneh  indul- 
gence would  prohahly  prove  fatal.'  He  lie«'ame 
en^HKcd  to  a  lady  of  means,  and  about  September 
.'«)  left  Richmond,  intendiiiL'  to  wind  wy  hi-*  affairs 
ill  thu  north  and  return  for  his  wed.liri>:  in  Uct<»l*r. 
On  the  3d  of  October  he  was  found  iti  a  w-rei<'h«<l 
condition  at  a  voting-place  in  iSjiitiuiore  and 
renio\e<l  to  a  hospital,  where,  after  expressing  the 
most  poignant  remorse,  he  died,  October  7,  1^9. 

Poes  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
heated  controversy.  It  wsa  malignantly  vilified 
by  R.  VV.  Griswold,  whoitt  he  bad  chosen  as  his 
tnofoanher  and  Uteniiy  eaceei^orv  in  a  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  voL  til  of  his  oolieeted  works  (1h:«,.  i.nt 

sin  re  suppressed.  Efforts  to  rehabilitate  hisnieniorv 
hnvu  b«M?n  equally  far  from  the  truth.  .\fter  all 
allowance  nnuie  for  the  infinnitit^^  of  a  >ensiii\e 
spirit,  liearin-;  an  inheriteil  taiiit  and  Ui^eil  di.wn 
Ky  '  \iiiinercifnl  disaster,*  the  fact  remains  tli:tt  be 
was  the  main  author  of  his  miafortunea.  flis 
tiplemlid  intellect  seeiMd  to  lack  eertain  qualitisB 
bestowed  on  common  men ;  hisi  moral  vixion  was 
never  clear,  his  sympathies  vvcru  nanow.  his  will 
waa  far  weaker  than  a  man's  slioald  be.   His  ton- 

Psrament  was  feminine,  and  the  *Imp  of  the 
srverse'  was  always  at  his  heels.  At  forty  he 
was  no  better  nor  worse  than  at  seventeen,  except 
that  his  constitution  wfLs  umlennined  by  excesses. 
Always  he  was  uwdnted,  al».orlHMi.  s(4f-centred, 
\'iBionarv,  ho|>elemly  un|irartical.  He  w  rot«»  to 
Ixiwell  in  1844,  '  My  life  Uh»  hean  whim,  impuisie, 
passion,  a  longing  for  solitude,  a  scorn  of  all  tliinm 
present.'  The  kindly  Briggs,  after  months  of  daily 
intimacy,  called  him  'characterless'  and  'utterly 
deficient  of  bi^  motive.'  It  is  humiliating  to 
know  that  his  nilliant  writingH  fonnd  with  diffi- 
culty a  slow  market  and  poor  prices,  but  inor** 
that  he  perpetually  sold  and  resold  old  things  for 
new.  He  was  more  diligent  in  defeating,'  his  o\mi 
ends  tlian  in  «*^king  them,  in  makitiL'  eiieniio 
than  in  keei>in<;  friends.  K\c<-[>t  Willis,  lie 
quarrv)le<l  w  itii  his  employers  and  aseiociates ;  men 
tmste<l  or  iM-neiited  hiin  t<>  turn  from  him  in  the 
end,  and  usually  with  speed.  The  direst  neceKsity 
ootdd  teach  him  pnidenee  only  by  fits  and  starts: 
he  WM  not  responsible,  reliable,'  respectable^  at 
least,  never  for  two  years  together.  He  worshipped 
Beanty,  earing  little  for  her  elder  sister  Truth ;  from 
youth  he  falsified  the  facts  and  dates  of  his  ois-n  life, 
so  that  his  history  became  a  puzzle  to  '  i  h  tsi  by 
slow  iuid  fiainful  labours.  Protoondlv  uuiuural,  mor- 
bid and  beetie  in  his  mioods.  he  eoold  ' 
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pronerity  nor  adranity :  '  any  motion  woaM  op- 
set  mm,  and  his  worst  falls  wers  after  sueeeases, 

or  with  saceem  jiut  in  sight.'   A  mixture  of  the 

iwrnph  and  tho  tramp,  he  oscillated  between  the 
skies  ami  tlie  utittor,  jiravitatiiiR  gradually  down-  [ 
wards.  Ix-cnusp  lit-  liail  ni>  jjod  hut  st'lf.  Ambition,  [ 
Sitpiration,  H«>lf  roHpfot,  ami  the  stroneest  love  of 
which  hi'  wa.s  cii])al)lf — hi.H  only  roal  luve,  for  hiii 
devote<i  child-wife — couKi  not  keep  him  from  the 
brandy  and  opium  which  he  knew  to  be  his  poisons. 

As  to  his  cenios  there  in  little  room  for  question. 
W«ird,  wUdT  fantastic,  almost  ghoulbh  (judged  by 
its  ronttok  finding  its  joy  in  gloom  ana  ita  ohiof 
inspintion  in  memories  or  imaginations  of  dead 
women,  dwelling  choice  and  habit  on  themes 
of  ruin  and  desolation,  on  the  awful,  the  horrible, 
even  the  foul,  it  was  yet  moet  genuine  and  notable; 
if  not  of  the  highest  order,  among  tlif  uur^t  pic- 
tures<iue  and  striking  gift*  over  voiichHuii  ii  tn  man. 
Ideiility  wan  its  strongest  note,  but  I'oe  couM  make 
realism  serve  his  turn.  His  ratiocinative  powers, 
exercised  about  1841  in  deciphering  cryptograms 
and  detecting  the  plofeof  Bamahy  Riuiije  from  the 
opening  €haplen«  «m  varreUonalj  diaplajed  in 
some  of  Us  tawi«  Mnedany  thoae  of  PwrMan 
murder*,  which  were  nighly  praised  and  M-idely 
circulated  in  France.  At  home  during  his  lifetime 
his  amazin;^'  talcs  were  strangely  neL'lected,  ainl  lie 
was  known  chiefly  an  a  critic.  In  this  ca^)acity  he 
perhaps  deservetl  les.s  praise,  and  certainly  less  1 
blame,  than  has  liefallen  him.  Occasional!}'  mis-  i 
led  by  hatred  or  friendship,  he  was  usually  honest, 
independent,  and  fearless — even  recklraa';  and  he 
was  Arst  in  this  field  as  a  reformer,  deriding 
inflated  mediocrity  and  diaoeming  new-bom  power, 
•ometinies  lon^  wfbre  it  was  mieovered  oy  the 
paUic  But  hts  proper  work  was  poetrir  and  im- 
aginative prose.  His  parade  of  scholarsnip  rested 
on  the  slightest  foumfation.  Of  humour  he  hiul 
no  particle,  ami  some  of  his  talcs  are  jMMir  stuff: 
snch  sold  more  readily  than  his  l.rst.  His  verses 
are  often  strained,  artificial,  full  of  mannerism.s; 
'ever\'thing  is  sulKinlinaie  to  Houml."  I?i  these, 
and  in  the  more  mrsonal  of  his  tales,  wherein 
great  wit  and  maanesa  mingle,  he  was  '  the  poet 
of  a  single  mood.'  He  will  be  long  remembered 
lor  a  few  poema  and  many  masterpieces  of  brief, 
powerful,  and  UMwt  peesliar  fiction.  In  hb  own 
walk  tie  stands  nnsnrpassed  if  not  alone,  with  a 
hain  of  tuvsten,-,  gloom,  and  terror  about  him. 

Apart  from  eiirlirr  sl(i'trlin<i,  nnd  Mrs  Whitman's  Prte 
and  hi*  Critiff  iWfOI.  lii'*  iifi'  h;i-t  Vh'i-ii  written,  geiUT- 
allr  for  Bomc  n  jinnt  nf  his  work*,  by  J.  H.  Ingram  l  lH74 
and  1880),  H  H  .st-Hl  iuni  (187.5;  sec  the  nix-volume 
(edition  of  IHK^J  .  K  1.  I>i(lier  llf*rt;t.  an.i  W.  F.  (Jill 
(1877).  Mr  G.  H.  \V<>.>iih.  rry,  in  the  '  Am.  rio.-tu  Men  of 
Lettem'  lerie*  (lHK"il,  lian  unearthed  some  of  tliu  facts  for 
the  fir»t  time.  For  .•«'HrchinK  »n<l  sympathetic  criticism, 
•e<>  al»o  Mr  E.  C.  .St*<linanB  Kil'inr  Allan  Pot  (Itttll). 
In  I^kltiinorc  a  monument  was  rnit<'J  tu  hia  nwnjWiy  in 
1H7.'>,  and  a  memorial  volume  issued  iu  1877. 

Poerio*  Carlo.  Italian  patriot.  wa.s  liom  on 
the  lOth  or  I)eceiiii>er  IHd.'i,  son  nf  a  Nea|K>litati 
lawyer  wlio  ha«l  suffereii  imnrisiuiment  ainl  exile 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  accompaiiieil  his 
father  into  exile,  but  on  his  return  became  an 
advocate  at  Naples.  He  was  repeatedly  im- 
prisoned for  his  services  to  the  liberal  cause; 
and  in  1848  he  orga^wd  fha  feaaons  demonstra- 
tion of  the  27th  Jannaiy,  whidi  waa  destined  to 
nrodoee  ^  eomtitntion  cf  the  lOlli  Febniary. 
iJnder  it  he  was  snecesrively  nominated  director  of 
Police  and  minister  of  Pumic  Instruction ;  but  he 
soon  re-ii;,'niHl.  .irnl  \va.s  aprwjinted  ilejmty  for  Naples 
to  tlie  i.arliaint'nt.  On  the  lytli  .luly  1H41>  he  was 
arrest*"*!,  charged  with  being  a  member  of  a  secret 
society,  'the  Italian  Unity,'  and  condemned  to  | 
Iraaa,  With  fifteen  otiiete  ne  wae  confined  in  one  | 


nnaUdiaailMrintlMldaad-priionefNind^  Diplo- 
matic protests  from  Tanoos  governments— Mr 
Gladstone's  was  declared  by  Garibaldi  to  have 
soun<le<l  thelirsttnniipet  call  of  Italian  lil)erty— and 
el(X|ueiit  tlenunciatious  of  the  royal  tyranny  moved 
Ferdinand  II.  at  last  in  185H  to  ship  sixty-six 
prisoners  to  America.  Thej-  per>»uafle<l  the 
captain  tolan<l  them  at  Cork,  and  I'nerio  returned 
by  London  to  Turin.  There  he  liecaine  a  member 
of  the  parliament,  and  in  1861  its  v ice-president. 
He  died  at  Florence,  28th  April  1867.— The  elder 
brother  Alessandro  (1802-48),  Who  fell  in  battle 
for  the  liberation  of  Vanioei,  aharad  hie  father's 
exile,  studied  in  Germany,  lettted  in  Florence, 
and  flevote<l  his  life  mainly  to  poetry  aTn!  patriot 
ism.  His  jKiems,  which  contain  some  of  tlie  most 
stirring  Italian  nongs  of  freedom,  have  been  re- 
peatedly published.  See  a  monograph  on  Ales- 
saadio  by  Imhriani  (Napte,  1M4). 

Poet  Laureate.  See  Laureate. 

Poetry  is  that  one  of  the  fine  arte  wliich  em- 
ploys rhythmical  language  as  the  oadiiun  d  iti 
axprearion.  The presenttorm of  aspwm im is va. 
tliewordiidnetotiwoldF!r«neh    sr uwimm 

noun  poiterie,  hut  both  are  derived  o««i«»y  ■ 
from  the  Greek  rroitiv,  'to  make.'  A  poet  waa 
TOi?;r^f,  '  a  maker  or  coinpof«er,' and  poetry  foofTtf, 
'the  act  of  making  or  fornnng.'  \  J«>em  was 
iroiTtfia,  'a  thing  made  and  finished.'  Into  all  these 
expressions  there  entered  the  sense  of  artistic 
fashioning,  and  poetry  from  the  first  was  felt  to  he, 
like  sculpture,  paintine.  or  music,  the  work  of  a 
creative  craftsman.  As  we  cannot  conceive  of 
sculpture  without  something  carved  or  modelled, 
or  oi  painting  without  somemng  painted,  so  poetry 
cannot,  in  the  first  instance,  be  conceived  without 
the  coincident  idea  of  language  rhythmically 
arranged.  If  this  idea  lie  ahsent  the  term  must 
be  used  allusively  or  Hgurati\ely.  as  its  counter- 
parts often  and  legitimately  are  in  the  cases  of 
tho«e  other  arts.  But  t«  the  primitive  eoiice|ition 
of  poetry  rliythm  is  al>»olutely  necessary.  In 
other  words,  it  is  only  by  a  license,  and  in  a  sense 
which  is  unscientific,  that  we  can  speak  of  any- 
thing which  is  not  composed  in  verse  as  poetiy. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  some  conventional 
axoeptiona  wliidi  will  presently  be  mentioned. 

Veree,  therefore,  is  taeessenm!  vehicle  of  poetry, 
and  on  the  varieties  of  versification  the  external 
form  of  any  given  jK>etieal  product  depends.  That 
sjHKMes  of  rhythm  on  which  verse  is  founded  in 
the  law  of  regularly  recurring  Kucce--'«iciii  of  ar- 
ticulate sounds.  Verse  wa-s  detiiied  by  I>r  Kdwin 
liuest  as  'a  succession  of  articulate  sounds 
regulated  by  a  rhythm  so  definite  that  we  can 
readily  foresee  the  results  which  follow  from  its 
application.'  The  definitenesa,  repetition,  and 
fonnal  character  of  vene-rhvthm  distingaiab  it 
from  that  laser  and  more  nndiuating  rhythm  wUeb 
gives  charm  to  fine  Dro«e.  The  difftsrence  is  one 
not  of  amount  but  of  kind.  All  good  verse  mnst 
be  severely  i .  ^'ul  ited ,  and  must  oliey  the  laws  of 
its  own  {iio-^ody.  The  rhjthm  of  prose,  on  the 
Contrary,  must,  in  order  t*)  he  goes!  of  its  .■-pccir's. 
\tc  unrecurrent.  No  greater  fault  can  1>p  com- 
mitted in  prose  than  the  intentional  or  even  acci- 
dental introduction  of  passages  which  can  be  read 
as  veme— that  is,  as  recurrent  rhythm.  Poetry, 
therafbra.  in  the  Ri^Hah  sense  of  the  term,  is,  m 
ita  extnnal  form,  aa  anangement  of  syllables  into 
verses  or  staves,  dittingnished  by  the  rythmical 
accidents  of  quantity  and  accent,  and  effected  by 
the  law  of  siu'cession. 

This  definition  of  the  external  form  of  poetry, 
however,  is  not  suthi  icnt.  ami  to  complete  it 
is  admittedly  so  extremely  difficult  as  almost 
to  d«fy  expraiiiflo.  In  dafiiiing  the  term  jwafry. 
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nevertheleiM,  &»  an  English  word,  the  lexico- 
graphere  have  probably  U'eii  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  affected  by  the  net-exsity  of  in- 
cluding a  spirituAl  meaning.  Hardly  aajr  one  baa 
attempted  to  aay  what  {wetry  ia  withoat  ming- 
ling tnc  figurative  with  the  exact  aenae,  or  at 
least  withuut  making  the  deAaltlon  apply  to  none 
but  good  and  original  pottoy.  In  epeaking  of 
•eolptare  and  painting  w«  do  not  neeemarily 
exclude  all  t-xperinients  in  those  iirts  which  are 
not  8uec<is.sful  ;  but  poetrv,  in  Kngli.sh,  has  conic 
to  mean  something  whicfi  <'\('liiiic-^  u(i?*iicccs,-ful 
effort  in  rliythinical  exjircssion.  Hence  a  certain 
confusion  between  the  external  and  the  internal, 
between  a  craft  and  an  ecstafly.  It  would  be 
well,  perha^  to  bring  the  t«rm  back  to  iti*  more  [ 
exact  meuung,  bat  it  is  too  late  to  bope  to  do  >, 
this,  Fofltey  moat  continue  to  mean  nol  merely  ! 
lengnajy  MrnngMd  fai  rbytbmical  MNioence,  but 
▼ene  wnieli  it  Sbo  inspired  by  imagination,  and 
whicb  attaint  a  measure  of  perfection  in  that 
degree  at  which  it  aims.  The  degree  may  be  a 
low  one,  but  if  the  aim  is  fulfilled,  and  the  iliyth 
mical  laws  are  followed,  the  work  produced  must 
not  be  refu>e<l  the  title  of  jtoetrj'.  The  word, 
indeed,  is  capable  of  much  expansion.  Any  man 
who  has  wntten  what  the  world  accepts'  as  a  ! 
mbfeic,  a  finished  composition  in  verse,  i»  allowed 
tbe  name  of  'poet,'  and  bis  other  rhythniMl  ex- 
periments, even  tbongb  nimoy  of  them  are  unauc- 
oeasfnl,  are  broadly  draned  as  *  poetry. '  Hie  pres- 
ence of  high  imagination,  and  of  a  bilUiant  pro- 
priety of  language,  are  presupixtsed  in  all  that  is 
called  noetry,  but  the  word  must  bo  extende<l  to 
much  tiiat  is  not  very  lofty  nor  very  j*kilful  if  we 
are  111  it  t<j  sllji  into  ]>eilaiitiv  in  it.n  use.  Words- 
worth at  one  time  was  of  opinion  that  the  onl^' 
strict  antithesis  to  Prose  was  Metre ;  but  it  is 
simpler,  as  well  as  more  exact,  to  ondentand  by 
fontj  mefcrieal  oompoeition,  not  tranbling  our- 
selves more  than  is  aht«ohitelv  necessary  in  its 
detinition  about  the  quality  oi  high  imagination. 
This  latter  is  essential  indeed  to  toe  ban  poetry, 
but  not  to  all  |MH>try  in  tbe  colloqatal  use  of  that 
term. 

In  some  languages,  and  particularly  in  French, 
rime  (constantly  misspelt  rhi/iiif,  which  is  a  menu 
ingless  arranp'inenl  of  letten*  formed  in  imitation 
of  rhuthiH )  is  an  es-sential  |»artof  the  fi  irin  i  if  jM>etry. 
In  other  languages,  as  in  ancient  (Jreek  and  Latiii, 
lime  does  not  exist.  In  English  poetry  final  rime, 
though  not  essential,  b  extremely  common,  and  is 
the  neoesMryornamentcf  the maui  clauses  of  lyrical 
composition.  Rimo  is  a  eoiraspondence  of  sound 
between  syllables  whidi  ooenr  at  regular  intervals, 
and  in  final  rime  that  recurrence  always  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  a  verse.  It  may  be  single,  double,  or 
even  triple.  Propriety  and  vij,'our  in  riming  are  so 
iin|Mirt:int  a  iM)rtion  of  the  art  of  jHtetry  that  rime 
can  Ml  it  }m'  overlooked  in  the  briefest  survev.  Where 
rime  is  not  rejected  altogether,  as  in  blank  verse 
(and  in  some  strophic  measures  of  doubtful  value), 
it  forms  a  main  ornament  of  Enelish  verae-coni- 
|M>sition,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  eflfects 
which  poetry  pnduow  are  doe  to  the  skilful 
iurangement  of  thess  reeomnt  soundsL  It  is  only 
a  poet  of  great  resource  and  infinite  acoompUsh- 
ment  who  can  safely  dispense  with  this  fortunate 
regulation  of  rime.  To  one  who  knows  hi.s  busi 
ness  it  offers  no  real  restraint,  but  rather  a  .sup- 
port and  an  eiii  oiii iigeiiieiit.  As  Dryden  has  , 
excellently  sfiid,  ■  rii;it  whu  li  must  regulates  the  i 
fancy  and  gives  the  judgment  its  busiest  employ- 
ment is  like  to  bring  forth  the  richest  and  clearest 
thoughts. ' 

It  is  a  popular  error  that  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing a  riuie  checks  the  inspiration  of  a  poet,  and 
that  1m  would  be  more  fortunate  if  be  could  con- 


tvivato  do  without  it.  The  univereal  testimony  of 
the  poets  themselves  does  not  supjwrt  this  notion. 
The  best  writ«rs  of  verse  have  been  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  tbe  more  distinct  and  spontaneous 
are  the  virions  which  present  themsMVcs  to  the 
brain  for  veme-expreanon  tbe  more  r^dly  and 
inevitably  do  tbe  times  occur  in  logical  sequence, 
the  proper  word  fitting  into  its  proper  place  with 
as  little  conscious  brun-eflTort  as  the  proi>er  tone 
or  the  proper  foriii  ditea  in  the  work  of  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor.  It  this  l>e  so,  and  it  seems  im- 
jMiHsilile  tn  iloubt  It,  tlie  dithciilty  \sliich  the  un 
skilful  versiher  linds  in  riming  is  hut  another  safe 
guard  to  prote<'t  us  from  iiicuni|M'te!ice.  For  those 
readers  who  declare  that  rime  gives  them  no  en- 
joyment, and  is  only  an  interruption  of  the  sense, 
we  can  but  praj  tliat  can  may  be  added  to  them. 

Tim  recognised  tpeeles  of  poetical  compoeitioo 
are  nuiaeraiu,  and  an  axoeedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguiab  from  one  another,  beoaase  two  or  mora 
of  them  may  frequently  Im;  found  existing  side  by 
side  in  the  sanie  s|>e<'imen.  Three  principal  divi- 
sinns  ari-,  liowe\er,  sup|M)>ed  to  include  all  the 
minor  cla.->ses  of  jxwtrv  utider  general  heading*. 
I'hese  are  lyruiil,  ejiiiul,  and  dramatic  |K>etrv.  In 
the  original  sense  all  ^toetry  was  Lyrical  tliat  u 
to  say,  was  composed  to  tie  sung  to  a  musical 
accompaniment,  and  could  not  be  ooooeived  except 
in  relation  to  music  But  at  a  very  early  period 
this  work  of  song  was  divided  into  two  p«rts»  that 
which  was  re^umted  by  tbe  air,  and  that  which 
was  expressed  in  redtatira  In  the  former  manner 
were  sung  all  the  poems  which  were  inspired  by  the 
{tassions,  which  reflected  uummIs  individual  to  the 
i»oet,  or  which  «ere  devoted  to  religious  aspiration. 
In  the  ^econd  manner  were  chanted  matters  of 
narration,  statements  of  fact,  didactic,  luirtatorj-, 
and  philomiphical  distpiisiiioii.  The  ixtems  on  an 
air  reniaineil  lyrical  (Mjetry  proper,  and  continued 
to  be  more  or  less  titled  to  be  sung  to  a  musical 
accompaniment.  The  poems  in  recitative  became 
what  IS  vaguely  known  as  Epic  poetry,  with  its  at- 
tendantelMses,  the  Satirs,  th«Epistla,tha  Tale,  and 
the  Fable.  Vnm  all  these  tbe  mnslMl  aeoompani- 
ment  soon  fell  away.  In  some  ea.stern  countries, 
however,  narrative  poetry  is  still,  when  publicly 
recited,  acc4mipanie«r  by  a  VMNMlOIMnS  nnmomi  a 
stringed  instrument. 

Dramatic  poetry  has  retained,  in  it.s  principal 
branches  of  Tragedy  and  Ccimedy,  still  less  of  the 
singing  <[uality  than  epical  poetry.  In  many  cases 
dnmia  has  thniwn  off  the  reetraints  of  versincation 
altogether,  and  is  now  included  in  tbe  general 
category  of  poetrv  partly  becan—  of  its  traoitional 
form,  and  partly  "because  its  imaginatiTn  dmmctar 
still  links  it  to  lyrical  and  epical  work.  Tbe  origin 
of  drama,  however,  was  wholly  lyrical.  It  was  out 
of  the  dithjTambic  song  in  honour  of  Dionvsus 
that  traginly  sprang,  'nie  litany  was  chante<l  by 
a  chorus  that  iiancetl  as  it  sang,  and  in  the  pn>eess 
of  time  a  single  jH»rsonage  liegan  to  break  awHy 
from  the  chorus  at  intervals,  and  either  to  exprt^s 
aspirations  of  his  own,  or  to  narrate  stories  ot  the 
god,  or  to  incite  the  chorus  to  fresh  exertions. 
Comedy  bad  a  similar  beginnings  and  by  degrees 
not  one  but  two  and  then  many  aeton  confronted 
the  chorus  and  drew  it  into  conversadoB.  The 
development  of  this  new  form  of  poetry  was  Tery 
rapid ;  it  gainetl  variety  and  a  recognise<l  code  of 
forms  within  a  verj' short  time,  and  we  now  jM)j».ses8 
in  the  tragedies  of  .Ks^diylu.s  a  twidy  of  ancient 
dramatic  imetry  still  capable,  as  recent  experiment 
has  Hhown,  of  satisfying  the  tlemands  of  a  modem 
playgoer.  Here  the  purely  lyric  element,  in  spite 
of  the  prominence  of  the  chorus,  is  already  miiu 
mised  in  favour  of  the  development  of  penooal 
action  and  character,  so  that  th»  subsequMt  tran- 
sition to  the  form  of  the  most  modem  prose  tragedy 
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b  rettUv  vety  wtrtiwntiil.  All  the  principles  of 
dnunatte  poetiy  auj  1»  eompriied.  in  an  mmj  on 


the 

Into  these  three  elonicnts,  tlien,  the  Son^,  the 
Statement,  and  the  Drama,  all  iMX-irj-  that  js  not 
of  a  primitive  nature;  is  capable  of  being  resolved. 
That  which  was  jiriniitive — and  of  this  we  have  to 
conjecture  moie  than  we  ran  pmve  -wiis  probably 
Song  alone.  But,  while  we  divide  t)o<>try  into  these 
tliree  elements,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the 
same  easv  division  of  poefeieftl  litorature.  Here 
are  foanu,  indeed,  the  tlUM  graftt  ela8i>es,  but,  as 
has  been  already  Mid,  thogr  m  eaaataaUy  detected 
eriatiuDs  side  by  side  in  ona  and  the  mum  eompoei- 
tkm.  The  more  etabocnte  the  species  of  poetry  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  And  npon  analysis  that  the 
classes  are  confoande<l  in  it.  In  the  Son^'  \v(>  stUl 
preserve  the  simjilesl  form  of  |>oein.  This  in  a  short 
piece  in  n'.L'iil.'ir  H  r-.ir  rm;  rliytlnn,  exj>re^isiii|;  M'ith 


the  ntnu>»i  ( (iii(  iK«;iie.'ii«  a  nini'le  unUiusiastic  and 
int«»nfto  pfntoniil  (■motion,  which  it  pours  forth 
without  deviation  at  a  breath.  When  the  spon- 
taneous oatbont  ie  over  the  song  naturally  closes. 

No  other  species  of  poetry  is  so  simple  as  this. 
The  Ode,  which  is  often  regarded  not  merely  as 
ft  loHy  nna  of  lyric,  but  as  the  typical  form  par 
txfiMmee,  introdaom  a  complexity.  Too  lonp  and 
elaV>»irat4.'  to  \tv  .sung  nj>ont.aneou.sly.  it  v.  ,  upon 
draiua  in  calling  to  its  aid  a  choniM  and  hh  auu- 
chorus  of  singers ;  upon  epic  by  its  excurHion.^  into 
narrative  and  didactic  reflection.  'V\u-  (ult-,  in 
wliich  we  include  it.i  funereal  form  tlu«  F.legy, 
remains,  however,  truly  lyrical  in  its  necessary 
dependence  upon  melooy.  Not  a  line  uf  it  but 
presuopoees  a  mnaioal  interpretation.  The  tradi- 
tional fixed  fomts  soggeet  the  accompaniment  of 
mnaie  t«  a  ftur  loM  dmnft  The  Sonnet,  for  in- 
atanee,  with  ite  dindSed  arrangement  of  fntl  lines, 
admitting  veiy  RUght  modification  of  form,  is 
singularly  ill-htted  to  be  sung.  It  oflVrx  no  mutii- 
cal  variety,  w  hereas  ita  very  iKnintie.>»,  .  -  i  iri  par- 
ticular tht»>e  huhtle  harmonies  which  n.  ■  cure*! 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  structure  ii  quat- 
raius  and  tercets,  would  not  merely  gain  notliing, 
but  would  lose  much  bv  being  set  to  music.  Yet 
we  can  imagine  even  tne  sonnet  chanted  to  some 
■imple  conventional  melody,  anobtmaive  enough 
not  to  oonoeal  ite  intellectnal  heantiea  nor  that 
Tein  of  reflective  and  pensive  narration  whidi  links 
it  to  the  epical  order;  and  we  must  continue  to 
reganl  the  sonnet  aa  ^tentially  lyrical,  notwith- 
standing its  comjiU-xity  and  monotony.  Nut  less 
than  the  song,  the  s<)nnet  require!*  to  roiuist  of  the 
Htxmtaiu'ouM  expression  of  a  sln^ile  int«nse  emotion. 
What  is  true  of  the  iK»iuiet  is  true  of  the  other 
traditional  formn,  some  of  which,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Hondeau,  approach  the  song  more  closely,  while 
others,  as,  for  example,  the  crandiose  Chant  Royal, 
take  their  place  on  the  further  side  of  the  sonnet, 
between  the  ode  and  the  latter. 

If  in  the  dinaiona  el  lyrical  poetry  we  6nd  the 
other  two  «laaaeaoeeadonally  present,  the  counter- 
p.irt  is  ''till  more  trtie  when  we  turn  to  n  similar 
exaiuinatiou  uf  epic  and  dramatic  poetr\'.  In  the 
hr^t  case  we  potsscH.-*  an  exipiiHite  fotni,  le^s  snccefw- 
ftdly  ftiltivated  in  Kn^land  than  in  Italy,  the  Terza 
Kiina.  in  wiiich  tiie  lyric4il  ami  the  epic  forms 
ci)  exist  tt»  an  almost  etjual  degree.  Here  it  is  im- 
poiiMible  to  say  whether  the  art  of  narrative  or  the 
art  uf  song  predomtoatee.  Even  in  the  pure  epic 
ueither  the  lyrical  lior  the  dramatic  element  ia 
omitted.  Whenever  a  bttrat  of  enthnaiaeai  or 
pamton  eelMa  the  narrator  he  paaaea  withont  tran- 
sition into  lyric;  whenever  from  dotwribing  Iuh 
pemonages  he  proceeds  to  a  record  of  their  con- 
ver?*ation,  he  suddenly  tran.^forms  hi.«  t'pic  into 
drama.  Indeed,  the  rank  of  the  various  sections 
of  tiie  epioal  order  of  poetij  maj  almoal  be  deter* 


mined  by  the  opportunity  they  give  for  an  admix- 
ture of  tne  otheiai  The  Kpistle  iH  one  of  the  least 
lyrical  aeetUma  of  all  iHX>try  ;  it  may,  however, 
contain  an  element  of  the  dramatic.  Satire,  when 
it  comprises  no  admixture  of  narrative,  is  apt  to 
fall  very  low  in  the  poetic  scale  If  it.s  jxwKion  l»e 
enthusiastic  and  tannine  it  may  attain  to  a  certain 
lyrical  afflatu.s  ;  Init  there  is  little  cjf  the  instinct 
of  song  in  mere  rage  and  disdain.  I'ure  satire  \» 
commonly  sustained  solely  by  iu  executive  ahility, 
and  is  one  of  those  species  of  literature  which 

5 rove  the  neceesity  of  giving  to  poetiy  a  definition 
epending  in  the  ficat Inatanee  not  on  ite  troth  or 
beauty  as  *  a  eritidant  of  Ufe/  bat  on  its  rhythmical 
structure. 

Drama,  as  existing  in  modem  Europe,  has  lost 
much  of  the  extemu  appearance  of  poetry.  The 
distinction  which  admits  a  comedy  in  prone  within 
the  order  of  i^voetical  literature  and  vet  excludes  a 
novel  s«»ems  hh  arbitrary  one.  But  it  chh  be 
accounted  for  on  traditional  grounds.  The  novel 
has  alwayti  tieeu.  from  the  dajrs  of  the  later  (Greeks, 
written  in  prose,  and  properly  so,  for  it  is  independ- 
ent of  regulated  form.  Com«dy,  on  the  other  nand, 
has  but  very  lately,  and  adll  not  completely,  estmped 
from  the  bonds  of  verse.  Rhjrthmical  form  is  still 
largely  used  for  tragedy,  although  the  tendency  in 
eju  li  of  the  peat  sections  of  drama  is  to  dispense 
with  a  restraint  which  adds  to  the  reader's  pleasure, 
hut  in  a  much  letw  dej^ree  to  the  si>ectator'.s.  In 
other  divisions  of  dramatic  literature  vers<>  and 
even  rime  arci  still  essential.  In  ( >pera,  wliieh  is 
a  combination  of  song  with  a  ouuventional  sneciea 
of  drama,  both  are  necessary;  and  Paatonu  im> 
peratively  demands  for  its  graceful  convention  the 
ornament  of  metre.  Dialogue,  a  dramatic  form, 
may  be  combined  even  with  an  epical  apecieaaaa 
medinm  for  giving  information  or  exhortation. 
Hastily  looked  at,  however,  drama  apiH-ar^  in  it» 
modem  aspects  to  be  divorced  mon-  ami  more  eoni- 
pletelv  f rom  the  sister  braii<  }ies  of  ].oetry.  U  ia 
therefore  important  to  insist  on  thu  fact  that  the 
k'reat  |>oetical  pritici])le  of  unity  in  variety  rules 
here  as  it  dueH  in  tho^e  compositions  whicn  n<^\n 
more  completely  under  its  sway.  Without  a  lyrical 
element  holding  the  parta  of  a  drama  together, 
balaaeing  then,  and  wqpflying  them  witti  the 
fire  and  hannooy,  the  hnmbleit  play 
maintain  ite  exiitenoe.  It  is  thia  mote  or 
leaa  ecooealed  dependence  upon  fixed  laws  of  form 
which  moat  always  distinguish  dramatic  literatnre 
from  the  varieties  of  prose  fiction.  As  lon^'  tui  it 
obeys  these  laws  it  holds  its  place  in  the  or4ler  of 
poetry,  although  it  may  have  abandoned  its  rhytli- 
mical  shape.  If  it  throws  ofT  these  fortunate  re- 
straints it  either  perisihes  altogether  or  it  beooniea 
a  mere  variety  of  the  prose  novel. 

In  the  incessant  discussion  which  takes  place  as 
to  the  nature  of  poetry,  the  real  aspect  of  tne  ques- 
tioil  it  too  frequently  obscure^l  by  a  confusion  be- 
tween Poetry,  ae  a  craft  practiaed  bj  artiitB,  and 
the  Pbetfeal,  aa  a  metaphysical  eonoeption.  The 
latter,  which  has  l>een  analysed  with  extraonlinary 
minutene.-<.s  hy  the  (termans,  and  in  particular  by 
(loethe  and  by  Hcj^'el,  is  not  nece,H«arily  comhineil 
with  any  of  tlie  external  forms  of  poetical  litera- 
ture. 'I  lii.s  distinction,  ailmirably  laid  down  by 
Diotima  in  the  Stftnitnaium  of  I'lato,  has  been 
generally  forgotten  by  thoxe  who  have  endeavoured 
to  sentimentalise  the  art  and  to  confute  our  ideas 
of  it  by  such  vague  and  futile  definitions  ns  the 
well'known  formnla  '  Poetry  is  impawioned  troth.* 
It  seems  almoat  waste  of  words  to  point  ont  that 
while  the  Iwst  poetry  must  In-  imji.issioned  and 
must  l>e  true,  in  neoorclanfe  witli  .Vristotle's  dictum 
that  the  sujx'riority  of  ])oetry  consists  'in  it-s  pos- 
sessing a  hicher  truth  and  a  higher  seriousness,' 
yet  that  no  oisliaitioa  which  eoofinee  itoelf  to  i  ^ 
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or  MBtimental  attributes  can  be  adequate  to  dU- 
tingniBh  an  art  which  connate  of  the  making  <if 
a  certain  definite  thin^  in  a  cortoin  deflaite  form. 

In  ahorti  and  in  iipite  of  the  OKtrame  uwilling- 
BMB  of  tin  flMtaphysician  to  aekaowlodge  it,  we 
mnat  inaiit  that  the  idea  of  poetry  cannot  be 
divorced  fiom  the  incident  of  'making,'  whether 
we  call  it  with  Woninworth  '  impamioneil  expres- 
liion '  or  eniphty  the  broader  and  simpler  word 
'e\>  <  \ui<in  ■  Until  tlio  pa«sii)n  ami  tlie  trutli  are 
fuseil  into  actual  Hjieech,  and  until  that  njieech 
take!*  a  rhytlimical  form,  tliose  elements  may  Ije 
an  *  poetical '  as  you  pleaae,  but  they  do  not  form 
poeby.  Nona  of  the  wild  words  of  Mr  Ruskin 
oeaerva  an  immortalitv  of  repudiation  more 
thoraa^y  than  the  following  phrase,  which  is 
alwan  on  the  Upa  of  thoae  who  mite  laxly  and 
nebolotuly  about  the  poetie  ait.  *No  weight  nor 
mass  nor  lieanty  of  execution  can  outweigh  one 

frain  or  fragment  of  thought,'  »ay»  Mr  KuAkiii. 
f  tfiis  were  (ruf.  li.ilf  i)f  tlii'  ii'>ble»t  j>oetry  in  the 
world  wouM  ri'iu-i'  to  jHisse.s.H  any  value,  Thouglil 
may  anil  <iften  liaes  a<'t'ompany  the  expressiiin  <(f 
the  poetic  art,  but  it  is  not  essential  Uj  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mr  Kuskin  uses  the  word,  an  an 
original  act  of  the  intellectual  facalQr>  The  few 
poets,  indeed,  who  have  aimed  at  prodadag  *  chains 
of  TalaaUe  thoaghts'  hav«  taialy  meneded  in 
dotag  am*  than  giving  taaafal  expraanon  to 
thonght  leiBected  from  other  and  more  ratiocinatiTO 
minos.  Even  when  a  poet,  such  as  Coleridge,  has 
been  eminently  deductive  and  argumentative  in  his 
proae,  he  haj*  generally  lieen  sensuous  and  simnle 
m  hi.H  \  iTHC.  in  the  jKi  uliar  sense  in  which  Nir 
Kuitkin  uses  tlio  word  'execution,'  as  directly  dis- 
tinguu<he*l  from  '  thought,'  the  work  of  the  great 
poets  has  seldom  ponnensed  the  latter  quality  in 
any  notable  degree. 

It  ia  dedrable  to  defiaawhat  is  meant  by '  execu- 
tion,* lor  on  this  depeada  oar  whole  conception  of 
the  praetlee  of  poetiy  as  an  art.  It  is  not  confined 
to  an  obaerrance  of  the  technical  ]B,yn  of  this  form 
of  composition,  to  a  correct  and  Ijcautifnl  nf»e  of 
rhythm,  of  Htanzaic  form,  of  rime,  and  of  that 
'variety  in  unity'  in  v,iiirli  the  cliarni  of  \pr>ie 
Consii«t«.  All  this  is  part  of  poetical  execution, 
and  an  extremely  important  part.  In  roost  cases 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  indispensable  part.  But 
it  ia  not  alL  Execution  in  poetry,  as  in  the  other 
fine  arte,  ia  the  mechanical  nerfwmance  bgr  which 
tijaaftrt^dwtod^i^  in  tha  nMMt  ^''^ 

hapipieet  flomUnation  to  ilhurtrate  the  nature  of 

the  art  itM-lf  ami  the  individuality  of  the  artist. 
As  the  ine<lium  in  which  the  poet  works  is  lan- 
guage, execution  in  his  case  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  i>e«t  wohIh  in  the  l>e«t  ortler,  the  lK»t  onler 
being,  in  all  but  a  few  anomalous  ca-nes,  a  rhythmi- 
cal one.  The  technical  laws  of  verse,  however, 
deal  only  with  'the  best  order.'  There  remain,  as 
a  part  o{  execution,  '  the  best  words. '  This  section 
of^  the  definition  covers  all  the  intellectual  pro- 
|Hiety,  the  nuical  passion,  the  verbal  faUdty,  the 
myriad  ehanna  and  graoea,  of  which  'the  beat 
oraer'  is  but  tiie  vehicle.  It  u  part  of  a  poet's 
technical  work,  part  of  his  busines.<«  as  a  'maker,' 
to  province  this  manifold  iH'rfertion  of  regulateil 
lanijuage,  ami  all  thc^i'  iK>auties  of  exprenrtion 
and  feeling  ninnot  he  tudely  ilivitleil  from  that 
'executitin"  of  which  they  are  an  iidjorent  feature. 
The  ba<l  poet  may  have  the  intellect  of  l/ocke 
or  of  Spinoxa;  be  will  learn  by  the  total  neglect 
of  his  verses  that  in  poetry  no  weight  nor  mass 
of  thonglit  eaa  oatwaigh  one  graia  of  axeentive 
skill. 

It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  grave  error  to  insist 
so  emphatically  on  tlie  importance  (tf  the  outward 
Conn  of  poetiy  aa  to  aneooiaga  neglect  of  ita  inward 


character.  In  a  definition  of  poetry  it  has  been 
deemed  nce<lful  to  dwell  here  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
primarily  an  art  and  subjected  to  definite  laws. 
But,  as  Jonbert  hsa  said»  *  the  lyre  is  a  winged 
instrument,'  and  the  etoseat  attention  to  its  con- 
structive mechanism  will  not  give  it  the  power  of 
flight  if  inspiration  be  lacking.  The  vivid  pleasure 
l)roduce«l  by  the  best  poetrj-  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  merits  of  its  execution — its  music,  the  splen- 
ilour  of  its  images,  the  liHrmoiiy  iiiid  felicity  of  its 
arrangement  of  language.  But  there  is  sonietbin>^' 
ln-yond  and  al»ove  this  'complex  feeling  of  delight; 
there  is  a  spiritual  euiotiou  which  is  the  spon- 
taneous result  of  close  attention  to  great  poetry, 
and  which  is  creatod  in  the  soul  only  oy  verse  that 
is  of  the  highest  value.  This  emotion  is  founded 
on  tha  ArMtotalian  aaalitiaiof  *  tha  higher  troth' 
and  'the  Ugher  aenoamesi,'  and  is  inseparaUe 
from,  though  not  to  be  confounde<l  with,  the  mere 
physical  delight  in  lovely  sounds  and  mar>.halle«i 
groups  of  images.  In  tnis  exquisite  j>a.'<sion  of 
jioetrj*  there  is  something  sujr' maturHl.  which 
e\iules  amilysiH.  It  combines  the  e\[>erieni-e  nf 
life  with  the  ho|>e  of  immortality,  and  fu^es  what 
has  been  felt  and  witnessed  into  what  has  only 
been,  and  can  only  be,  imagined.  The  literature 
of  all  countries  ana  of  all  ages  has  proved  that  this 
anbtJeand  diviaa  aaiotion  is  produced  in  ita  BMOt 
dinet  ftna  Ivr  tha  art  of  language  rhythariaaBr 
arranged,  aaa  to  thia  art  ia  given  tha  nam  « 
Poetry. 

Till-  iiro*-  frii^iiietit  calli'd  the  Pmtxct  uf  ArinUitlr  is 
the  earlieiit  and  most  iiiijiortant  trestiae  on  the  »rt  of 
ixx'try  which  lirn*  cinni'  <lown  to  ua  from  aiiti.juity 
\Vhot  i»  commonly  known  aa  Horsoe'a  'Art  of  i'oc-try  ' 
((ivoa  u*  the  vicwg  of  an  admirable  Ijitia  writer  ou 
\rr*r  Aiid  on  the  poet.  In  1527  Vida  publiitheil  his  L^tin 
I"'-:  11.  Ar$  Pnetiea,  which  exerci»e<i  »  great  autbori^, 
ftixl  waH  hy  many  itudenta  preferred  to  Horace.  Of 
more  modern  interest  ii  Sotliger'a  treatise.  Portiett 
Liliri  Srf)tnn  (LVil).  The  first  manual  of  mtxiem 
ItaUau  prosody  wa*  (Jirolamo  }il\xzio' »  A  rte  Poettca  (IjCiI  . 
In  the  KitKlaiid  of  Elizabeth  we  have  three  im(iortaot 
trenti»es  on  the  art,  .-In  Apol'*jy  for  Pixtri/  tiy 
Sir  I'hilij)  Sidney  ;  A  Ihtcnirnr  of  Ktvjttth  I'mtni 
hy  W.  A\ehlj<!;  and  Thr  Art  <,f  Kml'tfh  r\tfit  by 
(ieor^e  I'uttenham.  In  France  the  firtit  iinimrtant 
treatine  on  the  subject  was  the  Art  Poflu/m  Pniwatt 
(lt)04),  by  V'ttU(|ueIin  de  la  Krennuye.  Nicolas  Bodeaii, 
"the  Lawgiver  of  I'amaaaua,'  wrote  an  Ar<  I'lfftt'fut. 
Among  French  worka  of  the  iMth  centnry  the  most 
im]M)rtant  an?  TraiU  dt  la  Protodit  frant^i»r  (1736i. 
by  OUvet,  and  Eefiexioni  rur  la  Poiti<  (I7.'>2).  br  I»uj» 
Baeine.  Dryden'a  E$$ay  on  Dramatie  Portry  lie  long*  to 
1009.  Among  modem  worics  must  be  dt«d  that  portion 
of  Hsfri's  jStUutik.  Quest's  Hutory  ofEngUA  Mvdtms 
(1 S38 ;  new  ed.  1882)  i«n>ains  the  best  aothorltv  on  British 
prowMly,  while  the  Pttit  TraU44»  Ikmmfuim  is 

gTMitly  to  be  reeomnModed. 

8es  also  in  this  work  EirauSB  LmBATVU,  ths 
isctioBS  on  Utenture  in  the  arthdss  oa  tha  teracml 
sooatris^  and  the  artidss  i>*«-»-*f\  Blavk  ViasB. 
DuMiono  PoiTaT,  Daaiia,  Bno  Pnrav,  Htmn,  Ltkic 
lui,  PA8ToaaLPoBisr»Bam^&atiaB,  SoKxcT. 
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Hom«>r  (about  NO). 
Alcif  u»  irtUO). 
Sapnbo  («ai>-5T0  m.e.). 
.f^chylus  <SS5-MI  ac.). 

1'in.lar  (522-122  acV 
8o|>hocle!i  <4(O-l03  H.c.\ 
KuripKlps  Hs<M<»'.  n.c.i. 
Ariatuphaneii  .  4i>'-;ivs  h.c). 
Mensuder  iM2-a>l  ».&>. 

htm. 

PUtttna(S5«-m  B.C.). 
Tvrniea  (IRS-IM  ac.)w 
t.ucrotiaa  rW  f-U  B.c.)> 
Catullua  (K7-M  B.C.). 
Virgil  (70-19  B.C.). 
BoiBce(W-ea.G.). 


SB  aUtbsbsst-kaewn  porta, 

Lamr. 
TnMiHua  (5«-I8  ac). 
Pnntertioa  (iO-lA  ■.&). 
Ovtd  (49  ac-U  «.!>.). 
Lucan  {S»-«i  a-d.). 
Maitlsl  (41-10* 

l|M-intAA). 


ItauaK. 

Dant.«  a2«y.-lMl)t 
Prtrarch  (1804-74 V 
Boiardu  (14S4-M». 
Ariuato  IU74-1UI). 
Taaao  <U09-1S«). 
OoMoni  fl7(17-«9). 
AlrttTi  n746>-I80«l. 
Manio&l  il78>-lSnV 
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Fbkmcii. 
OmJOA  <U  Roland  ^llth  c). 
VmoD(t4Sl-«l). 
MiUVt  (1490-1544). 
BaoMid  (IJM-W). 
lUUwrlM(I5U-l«8). 
tb«nier  (15:3-1818). 
Onneilla  (ltj()<^h4>. 
L«ronUlnR  (lfi21-l.'6). 
Jloll*re  (l<V.>'.'-73). 
Buil(«uU<U«-l<ll). 

RmiMMa.  J.  B.  (imO-1741). 

Voltair.<  (IW4-177Si\ 
A.  do  Cheiiirr  (I7'ij-M). 
BpranKpr  (17!<0-18&7> 
Unurtins  (irW>-IM»X 
Hufin  (180»-«S). 
n*<  Mtiiuwt  (1810-57). 
Onutier  (1811-72). 

8ull}-Pri<lh<>tiiiiM(lk  IMDi 


Tkt  rui  (\2th  (■■■iitiirv). 
LoiM  do  V««»  (lM2-ldS6). 

Cliiilifrf  f 


PoRTVOVBSa. 

CkiDOoiu  (1&34-80). 

RtTaaiAir. 

PttAkln  (17W-18S7). 
I^RMMtoff  (1814-41). 

SounarATUii; 

TU  Kddtu. 
HolherK  (1684-1744). 
Balliitan  (l740-«»). 
Bwald  (1743-81). 
BMtoaru  (17M-18M). 
ttkwuwhiliMr  (177»-UW)S 
TmarCITM-lMM). 
0«l}er(I78»-1847).| 
Onindtvig  (17S3-1S72). 
H»tb«rg  (1791-1860). 
Runeborg  (IMM-TTJ. 
IbMB  (b.  1838). 


DrrcH. 

Vond»il(1687-l«79). 
n>l<lrrd(}k  (ITM-im). 
1>  rini-p  (1803-48). 
Be9U  (b.  1814J. 

Onuuii. 
jmAmfm  (Uth  entary). 
JMiHiM  AelU  (Itth  oratory). 
aM:h<(14»4-15i«). 
Klopatock  (1734-IMa)L 
Ij»MinK  (17211-81). 
Wii-lmd  (17i3-18l«). 
UenUr  (1744-180S). 
aoeOM  (1749-18tt). 
Schiller  (1760-1806). 
Anidt(17«>-18«)>. 
UhUnd  (1787-1862). 
Korn»r(17»l-18U). 
H-ino  (17SW-1846). 
OuUkow  (18)1-78). 


BRITIhll. 

B»rbour(i.i:ti-!i:,). 
LangUuil  <)>.  fttxnit  18S2). 
OhMic«r  (ia40-l4(iO). 

jSnMiT  a«w-«r). 

Dunbar  (l4flO-15SO». 
Oavln  DouKlaa  (U:4-iyj-J). 
8ri»'HSBr(l56»-»6i). 
Nir  I'.  HIdoer  (1&&4-8A). 
Lu<lg0  (I5i«-163i). 
UimytOD(15«»-l(»l). 
Marlows  (1564-99). 
Bhalcflpmrs  (1564-1618). 
Uokk<>r  (1570-1641). 
Doone  (1573-1681). 
JoMcm  (ia7»-16IT)w 
MMaton  (157»-18Mk 
Fletcher  (l&70-iaM> 
Mkiwl  tiK)^  (1 5SS-lfln-W). 
U«wurni>tit(15H4-16l«). 
nriuiiiii.'inl  (1.VS6-1649). 
Foni(l58<J-ia3«). 
Cknw(lS8»-l«8»). 
Herrick  (lfi»l-1674). 
Herti«rt(1598-ldaS). 
WiiH-r  (1(505-87). 
Milt.m  (HWS-74). 
.Siu-liliiij!  (ltK»-4l). 
Butl»r(USr.'-»0). 
CowW  (1618-67). 
MarvHI  (1621-78). 
U.  Vuiiglian  I  Iil21-M)b 
Ury<lfii  ( !t.33  llOU^ 
Ot  way  (1651-85). 
Prior  (l8C4-mi). 
Young  (1884-1766). 
a«y  (IAH5-17S2). 
PopB(  liW8-1744i. 
Thi>tH!<..n  (I700-W). 
Orav  I  IT','-.  71). 
OoU'lnit  (1721-59). 
OoMamith  (17SS-74). 
Oowper  (1781-1800). 
Chaltortou  ( 1752-70). 
Cralibe  ( i:i4-ll<32). 
Blake  (1767-1827). 
Burns  (17r>»- 96). 
Ikig*n(  1763-185*). 
Wordsworth  (1770-1880). 
Scott  (1771-1H82). 
Ool<-rl<V(  1772-1834). 
Bouthry  (1774-1848). 
L*ndor(177&-18«4). 
Ounptoll  (1777-1844). 
Moore  (1779-1851). 
Leigh  Hunt  (1784-1880). 
Byron  (1788-1824). 
Shrll-y  (17M-1K2S). 
K.'mu  urn:.  iH'ji). 

Hood  (17il1>-1845). 
lira  Browning  (jwd-ft). 
Tennyson  (b.  1MM. 
Browning  (ISIS-MQb 
Clough  (1819-61). 
Arnold  (1822-88). 
Bowi«tti(l828-8S). 
Cbriatina  KuMcttlOMMM). 
W.  li0Rto(b.lM4^ 
8winbanw<U  IWX 

▲hhican. 

Brynnt  (17P4-187S). 
Eiiii>rs..ii  (1N»-N2). 
Wl.ittier  (lM)7y2). 
Lnngfellnw  (I80T-S& 
HnlniM  (IWW^X 

Ij-n-rW  tl-ll'-MJ). 

Whituum  (181»-«S>, 


Bminra. 

Cadmon  (d.  <80). 
BmwfU/  (8th  century). 

Pogge  (AgoHut  eaiaphmetu$)t  •  nokll  fish,  not 

nnconiinon  on  Briti.<«h  roastH,  also  known  as  Armed 
Bullhead,  I.ifrie,  I'liirk,  antl  Noble.  It  is  related 
to  the  Hu111k'a<1  (i}.v.  ).  Tlio  IxmIv,  about  6  inches 
lonj;,  i«  cuiraR»e(l  by  larpe  scaleH ;  the  hea<l  in 
very  hrnad,  and  the  month  in  very  siimll.  Not 
witluttandin^  \X»  ancoath  appewraoce,  it  ia  good  to 
eat. 

Pooendorl^  JooAm  Chbutiah,  %  QonMn 

rhyaieSt,  wM  bom  at  Buboi^.  29th  DeeMalw 
796.  Me  Btadied  pharmacy,  cheniuitry.  and  phyrica, 
and  was  profemor  of  Physics  at  Berlin  from'  \9M 
till  hiH  death.  In  1839  he  wax  iiihiIc  a  iiioinlx'r  nf 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  chief  dis- 
 •  ^  unma^i^  with  liniitiiiiilj  aod 


galvanism;  he  aUo  inveiittHl  a  niultijilyiii^  gal- 
vanometer for  meai4uriiig  the  cuioriiic  actiuu  of 
current*.  From  1824  he  edited  the  AnnaUn  der 
Phyaik  wtd  Chimie,  better  known  as  Voggendorft 
AnnaUnt  an  unportant  oivan  for  the  history 
of  the  Dbyaieal  ^<-i«'llce•,  &ridea  lidfiag  I4abig 
and  Wfihier  to  i.ri'iinre  tbe  ZMSeMMtiMt^  m  CKDmw 
(  IS.'^T  ."il  I,  lie  wmtc  1 .1  hriixHiitrn  zti  titter  Orschicfite 
tier  iji.ihtin  Wixscii-srhtifti-ii  (1H53),  Bioi/rxtphisch- 
littiKd  i\<  ln  s  Will  t>  rliiich  ziir  < .srhiclitr  dcr  exukten 
Wis.siiischu/toi  {'2  vols.  1  SAT- 63),  and  GeschichU 
der  Vhynk\  1879).    He  died  24th  January  1877. 

Poggto  Bracclollnl,  Gian  Francesco,  a 
fMdoas  Italian  biunaniiit,  was  bom  in  1380  at 
Termnova  in  Florenoe.  He  studied  Latin  under 
John  of  Ravenna,  and  Greek  nnder  Mannel  Chry- 

miloras,  and  earlv  gained  the  notice  of  the  Floren- 
tine Bcholarji  for  liin  skill  in  copying  MSS.  Aliout 
14<)2  he  beraiiie  a  M'cietarj- to  the  lioiiiaii  riiria; 
but,  though  tiie  Hftv  years  of  hw  service  covemi  a 
period  of  reniarkabfe  importance,  he  «eems  Ut  have 
taken  no  interest  whatever  in  the  movement  of 
church  afTairs,  but  to  have  been  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  the  resuscitation  of  classical  learning.  In 
the  course  of  Us  duties  at  the  Council  of  L'onetiaoe 
(1414-18)  be  explond  the  Swiss  and  Swabiaa  con> 
▼ents  for  MSS.,  and  later  in  Us  ifidar  tmvels  to 
England  and  elaewhere  he  never  krt  sight  of  tho 
(IcAi-est  interest  of  his  life.  He  was  able  to  recover 
MSS.  of  Quintilian,  Ammianus  MarcelliiuiK,  Lu 
cretius,  Siliu»  Italicus.  \'itniviu!*,  and  many  other 
R«>nian  authors.  About  XA'vl  In-  rt'tireil  to  Florence, 
and  next  year  succeedetl  Carlo  Aretinoan  historio- 
ffrapher  to  the  republic.  Here  he  dieil  in  14fi0. 
His  writings  include  Letters  (l)e»t  ed.  by  Tonelli, 
3  vols.  Flor.  1M32-(S1 ) ;  moral  essays  On  Nobilitv, 
On  the  JtMiettv  Vjf  I'riHeu,  On  Matnagt  m  Old 
Agt  (he  Umsen  ui  14S5  took  to  wife  AjKirl  of 
eighteen),  and  the  like ;  a  rhetorical  Latin  MMorjf 
of  Florence,  in  imitation  of  Livy  ;  aseriesof  nnelean 
and  unscrupulous  polemical  invectives  against  con- 
temporarieH,  e.sf»ecially  Fileif(j  ami  \  alia ;  and  a 
poor  translation  into  Latin  of  \eii(i|iliun's  Cifru- 
uardia.  But  hi.H  niont  famous  lMM)k  is  the  Lihcr 
Furttiartim,  a  collection  of  humorous  and  not  too 
decent  stories  and  jests,  writt^m  in  fair  Latin,  and 
full  of  merry  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  monks 
and  secular  deray.  The  book  has  some  importance 
in  the  study  of  the  diffusion  and  development  of 
folk-tales,  and  here  Poggio  tnkea  »  iwoe  with 
Stranarola,  Morlini,  Boooaedo,  Saccoetti,  and 
Banaello,  l>etweeii  the  later  rontcurt  who  have  bor- 
rowe<i  or  worktnl  up  their  stories  on  the  one  hand, 
and  such  earlier  storehouses  as  the  Kj-nnula,  the 
Disriplinn  CUrftilis,  the  Anno  I.rifnu/u,  the  (iesta 
lioniaitoruvi,  ainl  tlie  FnhlKiu.i  on  the  other.  A 
good  edition  (Fr.  trans,  and  text)  is  that  of  Isidore 
Lisieux  ( Paris,  1878 ). 
See  the  Life  by  Ut  Slispbsrd;  alio  Yoigfa  Wudtr- 
Wawudtea  AUa^ktmt,  snd  9amuaM  Rt- 


nafiiHW»f  in  Italy, 

Fotadtnir  (same  voofe  aa  En^.  pound),  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  means  the  seizing  and  selling  of 
a  debtor's  gocMls  under  process  of  law,  or  under  the 
warrant  of  a  heritable  security,  in  order  to  |>ay  the 
debt.  It  is  either  real  or  jK?r»onal.  Real  |H>iniliiiL' 
i»  the  attachinj;  of  goods  or  movalile»  on  the  land 
over  which  some  heritable  security  exist**.  Il  \n 
one  inixle  in  which  heritable  security  is  made 
ettectual.  Tlius,  the  superior  of  lands  can  poind 
the  ground  to  obtain  payment  of  his  fen-duties;  and 
the  holder  of  a  heritaihie  bond  can  do  the  same  in 
order  to  vaeover  Ui  debl  Banonal  poinding  ii 
the  mode  in  which  a  decree  of  the  court  is  made 
effectual  by  the  messenger  or  VwilifT  seizing  the 
movables  of  the  debtor.  It  may  not  jinx'eed  until 
the  debtor  has  been  charged  to  pay  the  debt  and 
Iho  days  «f  efanga  have  elapMM.  The  debtoHi 
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goods  being  poinded,  thagr  «•  appraiaed  or  nlned, 

and  the  metwenger  report*  hit  Axecatiim  to  the 
sherifV,  or  otlifr  judge  onlinary,  wliogiaiil.s  warrant 
to  sell  tiie  |,'<wm[h  l»y  |»ublic  nm\)  aft*;r  advertise- 
ments.  Thf  nt't  aiiiount  of  the  Nale  is  paid  over  to 
the  crethtor,  or,  if  no  piircliaw^r  bid  for  them,  they 
are  delivered  to  the  cre<litor  at  the  appraised  value. 
There  i»  also  another  kind  of  poinaing,  called  a 
poilldlag  of  stray  cattle,  which  Uke*  place  when- 
•v«r  tin  «aUl«  m  a>  atmnger  trespam  nn  lands,  in 
which  €Ma  ths  OWMT  or  occupier  of  the  Unda 
mu  mIm  them  at  bia  own  haaa,  without  jwUobl 
warrant,  and  keep  them  as  a  secarity  wtfl  the 
diiiuaj,'e  (loiio  by  tlw  cattlf  is  paid  to  tbo  Owner  of 
the  laud.  The  poiudi  r  must,  however,  take  care 
to  kwp  the  cattle  in  a  prnin'r  place,  and  feed  them. 
In  England  the  word  poinding  ii<  not  used,  tlie 
corresiMinding  temi  baillg  IMMI«b8  ( q.  v. ). 

Ptttaaetttait  AiiaiM  givon  to  the  MerinMi  abmb 
Emhorbia  /nmaATima,  Introdnoad  into  tbo  liorti- 

CQiture  of  other  landH  l>v  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett 
(1779-1851),  U.S.  minister  to  Mexico.  It  ia  re- 
markable for  tlic  large  and  rouHpicnoao  Tannillan 
bracts  below  it«  yellowish  dowers. 

Poillt-a«Pltl*e«  the  principal  town  and  port, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  Guadeloupe  (q.v.i,  on 
tiie Bonth-wwrt  tU»  of  Grande- Terre.  It  is  tortifieii. 
and  has  MHoeaagV-boiling.    Pop.  17»O0Qi 

Point  de  CaUe.   See  Gallk 

Potntod  Irchlleetare.  See  Gothic. 

Fainterj  •  breed  introdooed  from  Spain  aboat 
tiic  middle  at  the  18th  century.  The  Spanish  pointer 
was  a  larger  and  much  slower  dog  than  th<>  nindern 
Enelish  pointer,  rather  wanting  in  Btaniinii,  hiuI 
inclined  to  'knock  up'  with  a  hard  day's  work  ;  Imt, 
if  not  hurried,  was  po«*«*H.Hed  of  woncferful  nose  imd 
pi)\vers  of  scent.  Asshooting  became  more  common, 
and  ^ns  approached  nearer  to  perfection,  the 
Spanish  pointer  was  found  to  be  too  slow  and  ac^ 
With  the  object  of  removing  these  defect*,  croeaoa 
with  the  greyhoand  to  Improve  the  speed,  and  with 
tho  bvlldog  ton*  oomgo.  were  tried,  hot  with  litth 
•oeeeM,  until  Sbont  tiie  berinning  or  the  19th  oen- 
tary  the  well-known  Colonel  Thornton  trieil  a  crom 
witn  the  lighter  variety  of  foxhound.  He  8«Mm  suc- 
ceeded in  breeiliii;,'  a  light  and  active  dog,  capable 
of  ranging  at  a  fast  pace  fi>r  a  considerable  time. 


Poiiiter  Standing  at  Oaiae. 


and  thnngh  possil)ly  not  with  the  nn«e  of  the  old 
Sponuih  pointer,  yet  with  sntticient  for  the  pur- 
pose. Other  bree<lers  followed  Huit,  and  a  ilistinct 
strain  known  as  the  Knglish  Pointer  wit-  srxm 
establiftlifsi.  I!y  r,u>  fii!  selection  the  hiuiiid  ti-nd- 
ency  Ut  hunt  a  foot  went  was  eradicated,  or  nearly 
so,  while  some  of  the  s]M>e<l  and  staying  powers  of 
tlic  hound  were  retained.  The  act  of  'pointing ' 
when  the  game  fa  finrt  scented  was  at  nret  care- 
fully taogot,  bat  gradually  becane  instinctive. 


POISON 


on  til  now  well-bred  puppies  of  a  few  months  old 
may  be  seen  pointing  at  any  object  which  excite* 
tlnMii.  In  i^'eiieral  ap|>eaiiiiice  the  [lointer  »otiie 
what  resembles  the  foxhound,  though  he  ix  h 
lighter  and  mr)re  active  dog,  with  a  finer  coat.  Tlie 
he^ul  of  the  {Njint«r  should  be  fairly  large,  with  an 
intelligent  expression  ;  a  small  eye  or  too  much  lip 
greatly  detracts  from  the  appearance^  The  siioulder> 
should  be  sloping  and  poweifol,  the  dog  ha.s 
often  to  stop  suddenly  on  a  'PeiBt'  when  at  full 
speed.  The  body  sbonM  be  hult  on  graeefhl  and 
mdng  linea,  cheat  not  too  wide,  bnt  verr  deap^ 
feet  ronnd  and  compact.  liver  and  white,  and 
lemon  and  white,  are  the  popular  ooloun^.  ii>  they 
are  ea-^ily  seen  in  heather  or  Inmipt^,  but  whole 
black  or  liver  has  many  admirers.  Uwiii;:  to  the 
I  changed  c<mditions  of  a^Ticulture,  the  jM»inler  i* 
I  not  now  UM'd  Ml  extensively  for  partridge  shoot- 
ing, but  ia  still  used  for  grouse.  In  hot  weather, 
where  water  is  scarce,  tue  pointer  bee  a  greet 
advantage  over  the  setter,  bnt  aaeeaaila  eoooer 
to  cold  and  wet  than  the  heavy  coated  letter. 
Aa  the  noiater  ie  aaUhwi  kept  aa  a  companion, 
hia  intelugenoe  ii  ant  of  a  high  order,  but  he  is 
ivisily  kept  in  wimand,  aad  in  geneiaUiy  good- 

lt'iii|>erwL 

Poison  is  coiiinionly  ilerine<l  to  l»e  a  suljstance 
which,  when  administered  in  small  quantity,  is 
capable  of  acting  deleteriously  on  the  body ;  bat 
this  definition  is  obviously  too  restricted,  for  it 
would  ozblnde  numerous  substances  which  are  only 
poiaoaeai  when  adnriaiatered  in  laige  doaea,  aa  the 
•alta  of  lead,  antfanony,  fte. ;  hence  the  quantity 
re<]uired  to  kill  must  not  enter  into  the  definition*. 
A  giMHi  practical  definition  of  a  poison  i»  '  any  sub 
Ntanee  or  matter  which,  when  intriKluced  into  the 
IhkIv  in  any  way,  can  destroy  life  by  it«  own 
inherent  (qualities  without  acting  niechanicallv.' 
This  definition  includes  poisonous  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases  of  definite  chemical  composition — tlte 
products  of  decomposition  or  of  bacterial  organisms, 
and  the  virus  of  oontag|ona  diseaaea.  The  last 
meotioeed  produce  the  eymptoaw  of  the  various 
infaetioBB  and  eontmioNe  maceaea,  and  are  not 
included  in  treatiaee  00  poisons.  'The  others  are 
cla8si6ed  sometimes  according  to  their  source,  as 
mineral,  ve),'etnb!e.  ami  animal  ;  or  more  con- 
veni»'ritly  ivcrording  to  their  action,  as  Irrttantt, 
Siiri  'itic.i.  jiiiil  Xtirrol ifo-irritaHtn. 

Tiie  Irritants,  when  taken  in  oniinarj'  doses, 
sjieedily  occasion  intense  vomiting  and  purging 
and  severe  abdominal  pain.  They  act  duefly  on 
the  atomadi  and  inteeUaee,  whidi  thej  irritate, 
inflame,  and  fretjoently  eonwle,  aad  may  thn.s 
oooaaion  ulceration,  perfnatiaB,  or  gangrene. 
Anunmiit  thoae  which  possess  corrosive  properties 
are  the  atrong  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  ^c.  ;  whilst  ainonj;  the  pure  irrit- 
ants whieii  exert  no  dent  rnctive  clieniieiil  liction 
on  the  tit<.sue.>  with  which  tliey  come  in  contact 
I  may  l>e  inentioneil  cantliariil«»j<.  The  Xorrodcs  act 
soecially  on  the  brain  and  spinal  ciird.  .Among'-t 
tlieir  most  common  symptoms  are  giddinesa,  head- 
ache, obecnrity  of  sight  or  double  vision,  Btnpor, 
loss  of  power  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles,  coovnl- 
sions,  aad,  finally,  complete  coma.  Theee  poisona 
have  no  acrid*  boniing  teete^  ner  do  they  naoally 
pve  rise  to  Tomitfng  or  diarrhcea,  and,  except- 
ing a  slight  fullne*«s  of  tlie  cerebral  vessels,  they 
leave  no  well  marked  jsist  mortem  ap]>earanc<». 
They  are  few  in  numlier,  ami  none  of  them  Wlong 
to  the  mineral  kinj,'dom.  The  Snrcottco  irritant* 
have,  as  their  name  implies,  a  mixed  action.  At 
varying  peritsls  after  they  have  been  swallowed  they 
give  rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritant*, 
and  sooner  or  later  produce  stupor,  coma,  paiai^jraia, 
and  oonvulaioaa,  cnnng  to  their  eilect  on  the  hndtt 
aad  spinal  marrow.  Aa  tMailiar  esamplee  we  auqr 
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point  to  monkfthood,  tobacco,  and  poiBonotw  mnsh- 
rooma.  SoBwtiaaci  the  mora  violent  of  the  poiaons 
here  claaMd  u  frriteata  are  made  into  a  separate 

groap-'Corrosiivs :  the  niircotics  are  put  under  the 
bead  XcurDttcs :  and  the  gaxcous  poinons  are  treated 
as  a  separate  cla^i^j. 

Uader  the  hea<l  of  Irritant  I'oisinu  may  be 
inclnded  (1)  Mineral  Aciilu,  as  Hiil]ilmric,  nitric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids ;  vegetable  acids,  and  some 
of  their  salts,  as  oxalic  acid,  binoxalate  of  potash, 
and  tartarieaoid  (indoees  of  half  an  oanfle  or  more ) ; 
the  aUtaliea,  pearl  ash  (carboutte  el  potafth), 
•oap  iea*  (civboMte  of  soda),  amnHMii*  Mtd  it* 
sesqnieailRNiata  fai  strong  solntioo ;  and  tiMtallio 
compounds,  as  white  arsenic  (areenious  ad<1), 
yellow  arsenic  (orpiment),  corroeive  sublimate, 
pemitratc  ami  other  salts  of  mercury,  acetftte  of 
ImA  (anj^r  of  lea<l)  in  iloses  of  an  outtoe  and 
upwarilH,  -ul])li;Lt<  uf  .  (  i  i-  (blue  vitriol),  sub- 
acelate  of  copper  (vcnligris),  arsenite  of  copper 
(commonly  known  as  Sditeh's  areen  or  emernld 
gntn,  which  hAs  been  employee  under  the  name 
of  extract  of  sfdnaeh  for  colouring  confectionery ), 
tartatated  antimony,  ehloride  of  antimony  (batter 
of  antimony),  chlonde  of  sine  (Sir  W.  Burnett^ 
Fluid),  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas  or  green  vitriol),  and  bichromate 
of  jxil.L^li  ;  (2)  Vegetable  Sulwitanees-  viz.  colo- 
Cj'Utli  uiM  L'HmhoRB  in  ]i\ri^  doMt's,  navin.  cnitou- 
oil,  el:Li<'riiini,  I'v'c.  ;  and  (3)  Atiinuii  Su ruices, 
rach  cantimriile.H,  to  which  inii!<t  li«  iitiUed  tiie 
occasional  cases  in  wiiich  HauHageH,  uml  certain 
fish  and  nioiluiscs,  usually  quite  innocuous,  act 
is  irritant  ooisons.  The  Narcotic  Poiaona  include 
opium,  byaroeyanic  (or  pnusic)  acid,  cyanide  of 
potAMium,  henbane,  aloohol,  ether,  chloral,  and 
ehloraform.  TbANwftatko4niiaiU  Poimmtikiitu^^ 
meadow  mfhttn  (Gokhicam),  white 
hellebore,  foxglove,  common  hemlock,  water  hem- 
lock {Cicwta  virmn),  hemlock  waljerilntpwort 
['T^'i'Di'kr.  crocata),  fool's  jwirtjley,  tliom  apple, 
nionkMlHKxl  or  aconite,  deadly  ni[t;lit»lia<le,  tobacco, 
Indian  tobacco  (Lobelia  nij!.!t'i),  the  Imrk  and 
seeds  of  the  com  won  laburnum,  llie  berries  and 
leaves  of  the  yew-tree,  and  certain  kinds  of  fungi. 

The  cases  in  which  there  are  antidotes  qualified 
to  neutralise  chemically  the  action  of  the  poison  are 
few  in  anmber.  For  the  nwiMraf  ooitU  chalk 
or  ttaffneain  in  water  mnit  he  need,  with  the 
view  otnentraliHing  them,  after  which  milk  should 
he  fjiven  fwwly.  Tne  alkaliea  and  their  carbonates 
wn-:  l  '(  nentralised  by  vinegar  and  water,  or  lemon- 
juice  mixed  with  water,  after  which  milk  should  1>e 
given.  For  oxalic  m-iil  tli"  Hutidote  is  chalk  ur 
magnesia  in  water,  by  which  an  insoluble  oxalatti 
of  lime  or  magnesia  is  formed.  For  artenie  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  regarded  as  an 
antidote,  out  ite  efficacy  is  doubtful.  Vomiting 
ahoaM  bo  exdted  by  the  adminiatimtion  of  a  scruple 
of  aolplimte  of  line  in  warm  water,  and,  after  the 
BtoRWflh  has  boon  well  oloared  oat,  dmnnleent  flnida, 
such  aa  floar  and  water  or  milk,  ahonld  be  given. 
Corrojtiiv  «'rA/tma/«  combines  with  albumen  (white 
of  egg),  and  fortn<4  an  insoluble  inert  imoks  ;  mtmte 
of  giiver  i-  nintialii^ed  by  chloride  of  HiMlinm  (com 
mon  wilt )  iiiK«olve<l  in  water;  tartnrnted  aiitimouy 
i*4  to  a  jjrcat  dcjfree  rendere<l  inert  liy  the  adminis- 
tration of  decoction  of  bark  or  eall-nute ;  and 
acetate  of  lead  is  rendered  inert  by  the  administra- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  wbiiHl  eonverta  it  into 
an  hisolnble  sulphate  of  lead.  In  iJl  caaea  of  eoe- 
Motod  poioonina,  in  wliioh  tbo  nalnm  of  the  poison 
It  not  Known,  tM  aafiat  eonrie  b  at  onee  to  produce 
vomiting  by  eulphat*  of  zinc,  or  in  its  absence  by  a 
dessert-MiMxmfiil  of  llour  of  muntanl  suspended  in 
t<?pi(l  water,  and  to  coiitirii;r  tin'  \iiinitinjr  till  all 
the  contents  of  the  sUunacb  are  diiicbai);e<l,  after 
nUoli  nUk  dioald  ha  gl*«n  fraefy. 


Moat  of  the  known  gates  have  a  poiBanoas  action 

when  inhaled  into  the  lungs ;  in  these  cases  death 
ma^  be  due  simply  to  snnbcation  or  to  a  specific 
action  of  the  gi-'*-  C(n-l,<,:i,',  Arid  (q.v.),  altnough 
M^ldom  emi)loye<i  a-s  an  in^ir  imentof  murder,  is  a 
fre<]iieiit  cause  of  acci  li  i  t.i  l  1<  iiih,  and  in  France 
i8  a  common  mumiti  of  self  destruction.  it  is 
established  by  numerous  ex{)6riments  that  air  con- 
taining moie  tlian  one-tenth  of  its  volume  td  oar- 
bonic  acid  will,  if  inbaletl,  destrov  life  in  man  and 
the  higlier  animals ;  when  diluted,  with  two  or  more 
ToinnMS  of  air  it  can  be  breathed,  and  prodnesa 
qrinptom  of  vertigo  and  aanmoleo^.  and  so  great 
a  less  of  mnsenlar  power  that  flie  htaividnal,  if  in 
an  erect  or  sittinj,'  jiosition,  falU  as  if  struck  to  the 
ground.  The  respiration,  which  at  lin<t  is  difficult 
and  stertorous,  becomes  suspended.  The  acticm  of 
the  heart  is  nt  first  violent,  Init  sotm  cea.«es,  sensi- 
bility in  lo«t,  and  the  i>erson  now  falls  into  a  coimi- 
tose  or  dealh-like  state.  Those  who  have  been 
resuscitated  usually  feel  pain  in  the  head  and 
general  soreness  of  the  body  for  Some  davs,  and  in 
a  few  severe  cases  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  has  remained.  The  paltont  moat,  of  course, 
he  at  onoe  vsmoved  tram  tne  pofamiaas  atmosphere, 
after  wliicli  arUficial  respiration  should  be  haa 
reconrwB  to.  If  the  skin  is  warm  cold  water  may 
be  p(Hire<l  on  the  lieft<l  and  sjdne  ;  w  liilr  if  the  sur- 
face Ikj  cidd  a  warm  bath  HhouKl  Iks  employecl. 
\V1  .  [i  r-'spiration  is  re-e8tablishe<i  venesectinn  will 
often  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is  said  to 
have  be<«n  of  service  in  these  cases.  Carbonic  oxide 
is  also  an  active  poison,  and  is  present  in  coal-gas 
and  in  charooal  fumes.  Both  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonfcs  oxide  aet  as  poweifol  navooCieB.  The  fatal 
power  of  ordinary  coal-gas  as  an  asj^iiyxiaot  and  irri- 
Unt  is  probably  due  to  the  carbonie  oxide  present ; 
the  ]>ost-iiiortcm  ajtpearnnces  are  \ery  similar 
in  caws  of  poisoning  by  coal-ga«  and  by  carbonic 
oxide.  Siiljifi  iin  lfrd  hyiirofffn,  which  occurs  abund- 
antly in  fonl  HminH,  ncwoi-s,  cesjtpooLs,  iVc. ,  is  a 
ga.<«<><)us  jiiiscii  wlii  ne  cH'ccts  are  often  noticed. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  sniaileet  j)Hn>or- 
tion  of  tliis  ^'a«  required  to  destroy  human  life ; 
but  air  containing  only  vfitlinf  itf<  volume  of  this 
gas  iHll  destroy  a  dog  ;  and  when  the  gas  exists 
in  the  ftopoinon  ol  «i«ih  it  will  IdU  a  bone. 
Daring  the  eenstraetion  of  the  Thames  Ttannel 
the  men  engaged  in  the  work  suffered  severely 
from  the  presence  of  tliis  gas,  which  was  probably 
derived  from  tbo  action  of  the  water  on  the  iron 
tiy rites  in  the  elay,  aixl  wbicli  iss\ied  in  sudden 
iiursts  from  tin  n\  sILv  IJy  respiring  this  atmosphere 
the  struugettt  and  mo«t  rubu»t  \uvii  were  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  reduceil  to  an  extreme  state 
of  exhaustion,  and  several  died.  The  s^niDtoms 
with  which  they  were  first  affected  were  gid^uneas, 
sickness,  and  jmneial  debility }  th^  becMne  ema- 
ciated, and  felfinto  a  atato  of  mw  lever  aoeompanied 
by  deliriani.  In  this  case  the  dilution  was  extreme : 
when  the  gas  is  breathed  in  a  more  concentrated 
form  the  pemm  siieedily  falls,  a]iparontly  lifeless. 
It  appears  to  act  r»  a  narcotic  yuuMU  when  conceii 
trated,  but  like  a  narcotico  irritant  when  mucli 
diluted  witli  air.  The  action  of  the  vapour  ni 
/sulphide  of  ammonittm,  which  is  also  cr)mmonly 
present  in  cesspools,  &c.,  is  probably  much  the 
same  as  that  oi  snlphn  retted  nydrogen.  Many  of 
the  gases  which  are  only  found  sa  products  of  the 
lalxnmtory  are  tn  the  higbsst  degree  poisonons,  BS 
antenturetted  hydrogen  :  out  as  few  persons  run  the 
risk  of  inspiring  them  it  is  anneceesary  to  enter 
int<o  details. 

Ill  /fiiii  of  I.f(ir,  the  use  of  poiwa  to  kill  or 
injure  a  liumaii  l>eiiig  or  certiii!i  ir  imals  renders 
the  poisoner  amenable  to  the  criminal  courts.  Witb 
vsgMd  to  the  sale  of  poiionB,  the  legislature  fsnad 
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it  ncceasary  to  pnt  some  restrictions  on  one  descrip- 
tion— viz.  arsenic— in  order  U>  i»r«vent  perwjns  ob- 
taining it  with  facility,  and  in  such  a  manner  n.>^  to 
avoid  detection.  The  14  and  15  VmL  ehau.  13, 
requires  every  person  who  sella  at«enioto  niler  in 
his  book*  the  date  and  quantity  «ad  muiMM  of  ite 
use,  and  later  acta  apply  this  rate  to  <itber  poiiom. 
It  is  not  to  he  sold  to  one  who  is  unknown  to  tlie 
vendor  unless  in  prcsenof  of  a  wituuss  w  lio  in  known, 
and  whose  pL\  •  1  ihotle  is  recorded  in  the  IxMik. 
The  arsenic  must  iiUo  l>e  mixed  with  w»ot  or  imiij^o, 
in  the  pnijHirtioii  of  ^  o/..  of  mtot  or  indi'-o  to  the  lb. 
All  ttie  lM>xe!i,  Irattles,  &c.  roust  be  labelled  *  Poison.  * 
Those  w  iiu  offend  M  to  anenic  incur  a  penalty  of 
£20  i  bui  io  Ofdinaiy  prescrintiona  poisons  may  be 
OMd  in  tbo  onlinMy  wav  by  aul^  qualiBed  medical 
pnctitioBMno.  At  to  ino  nHitncaoD  on  tbo  Mi« 
of  otW  paimn,  mm  Ctmom  AHD  DRVOOUm. 
The  ofTenceM*  committed  by  those  who  administer 
poiwins  t-o  mankind  are  as  "follow  :  Whoever  causes 
dr  ill)  1  V  [Miison  commits  munler,  for  the  means 
are  itnniatttritU  if  the  death  was  cauxtnl  l)y  mich 
means  with  a  felonious  intent.  Where  death 
is  not  caused,  nevertheless  whoever  adniinisturs 
poison,  or  causes  it  to  be  administered  to  any 
person,  with  intent  to  oomiait  murder  is  guilty  of 
felony,  and  is  liable  to  ponal  servitude  for  life,  or 
for  not  IflM  than  ibm  jpsnn.  Moveot «r,  whoever 
attempls  to  ndminietw  nobon,  or  other  deetniotive 
thing,  to  any  penHin  with  intent  to  commit  morder 
is  gniltv  of  felony,  and  is  punisliable  in  the  same 
way.  These  otlences  are  committe<l  whether  the 
poison  a<liiiinistere<l  or  attempted  to  be  admiiUM- 
t4'ri-il ,  ilnr,  iiij Ml  y  IT  imt  ,  ;iuil  it  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mitting ot  tilt'  otiefice  It  the  (»ui»(>n  is  put  in  such  a 
plaee  lliat  a  jvarty  was  likely,  and  wais  intended  to 
take  it.  Moreover,  even  tliough  murder  was  not 
intended,  but  merely  an  intent  to  endanger  life  or 
inflict  grievous  bowkr  harm,  still  the  ofTence  is 
felony,  and  is  punUlule  by  penal  servitude  varying 
from  three  to  ten  years.    There  is  also  a  similar 

(>unishment  for  the  attempt  to  administer  any  stupe 
ying  drug.  Not  only  is  it  a  crime  t<>  ailmini^ter 
or  attempt  to  administer  poison  to  human  lM.Mnp«, 
but  if  cattle  are  maliciously  killed  by  poison  the 
oflV'iiee  is  felony,  jiunishable  by  penal  siervitu<le  of 
from  tlirf<>  to  fourteiMi  yciirn.  So  to  Will  by  |Hiisoii 
uiy  dog,  bird,  beaxt,  or  other  animal,  ordinarily 
kept  in  a  state  of  confinemeat*  b  an  offenoe  pun- 
ishable by  justicee  of  the  seaoe  with  imprisonment 
for  nix  months,  or  n  Aim  of  £10  over  and  altove  the 
injniy  done.  If  any  penon  kj  poleon  on  lands  to 
kill  game  be  inenn  a  pmalty  of  £IOl  Moreover, 
by  the  Act  26  and  27  Vict.  chap.  113,  extending 
to  the  Unitod  Kingdom,  whoever  sells  or  offers 
to  sell  poisoned  gr*iin,  se«il,  or  meal  incurs  a  j  •  :i  ilty 
of  £10,  Who<»ver  sows,  lays,  or  putH  on  i^round 
such  jKiisom-d  j^rain  incurn  a  like  ijenalty.  The  use 
of  poim>tt<i(i  tleMli  is  also  prohibiteu.  but  the  sale  or 
use  of  any  solution,  material,  or  ingredioit  for 
dressing,  protecting,  or  preparinK  any  grain  or  i 
fur  agricultural  uso  fioly,  tt  wea  hmiJUkt  i» 
intenerad  with. 
SacBKT  PonomRO  le  a  mode  of  taking  away 

life  by  poisons  so  slow  in  their  operation  tliat  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  victims  under  their  influence 
closely  resemblal  iIm  rHictx  of  dis«>aH«'  or  thi-  onli- 
nary  decay  of  natuK-.  it  has  been  pnn  tiscd  in  all 
ages,  and  several  undoubtcil  and  nutncrous  siiji)Mwod 
instances  of  it  are  nieiitioiifd  by  ( iret;k  and  Homaii 
writers.  The  prevailing  ignorance  of  |»atliolog}' 
and  clieniistry  enabled  crimes  to  lie  carried  out 
with  impunity  with  poiuna  which  would  be  readily 
deteeteo  at  tiie  preaent  ilnyt  and  for  similar 
seaaoDs  many  deatrw  woe  aiarioed  to  p<nson  that 
were  donbtlcae  dne  to  natnml  camee.  It  ia  im- 
possible to  attach  mneh  eredenoe  to  etoriee  soeb  aa 
ihM  Heniy  VL  wne  kUled  1^  a  pnr  of  paboned 


not 


gloves,  r)r  that  victims  were  simply  rid  of  hy 
inducing  tbeui  to  smell  a  poisoned  rose.  And  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  in  pre.eeieotiiic  days  treach- 
erous friends  and  hidden  enemies  had  access  to 
secret  and  mvsterious  methods  of  poisoning  beyond 
the  power  ol  detection  that  are  nappUy  denied  to 
■dentilte  inveetigirton  in  day*  when  we  are  ao. 
ijuainted  with  ten  times  as  many  ami  ten  times 
as  subtle  jKjistma.  In  e*ecret  jKiLsoniiij;;  various 
preparations  n!  iLi  -f-nic  seem  once  tti  ha\  e  lM'4'n 
most  frequently  used.  In  the  17th  century  this 
atrocious  pnictice  U-canie  of  spe<-ially  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  and  from  this  time  it  rapi<]ly  increased, 
spread  over  western  Europe  like  an  epidemic, 
and  became  gradually  a  reguhu-  branch  of  edu- 
cation among  thoee  who  pmfeeseil  a  knowledge 
of  cbemietiy,  magb*  or  aatrokigy.  These  persons 
regarded  tM  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing secret  poisons  tm  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  many  of  them  reali.sed  hirge  sums  by  the 
sale  of  their  preparations,  and  occasional!}  '  f  '.lie 
secret  of  their  c<im|Misitioii.  It  was  in  Italy  iiiid 
Kraiu'e  that  this  art  \mlv  i  lly  pnictis»sl  and 
brought  to  the  highest  pcrfectioQ ;  but  it  Me«u)s 
also  to  have  prevailed  in  England  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  in  I  •'S3)  the  poisoning;  of  seventeen  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  ilie<l,  oy  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's 
cook  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  wiiich  declared 
the  employment  of  secret  pobone  to  be  hif^-treaaoo, 
and  sentenced  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  it 
to  be  boiled  to  death.  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1547. 

The  only  undoubte<l  instance  of  this  crime 
^'iliii-li  ;i]'[M'ars  [■■]  i mi  i ihmii  1  y  Lii  I'lnglish  hist'Ory  is 
the  murder  of  Sir  i  liomaa  llvei-lmry  (q.v. ;  by 
Viscount  Uocbeater  (the  favourite  minion  of  Jaines 
1.)  and  his  wife,  the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex. 
Prince  Henry  was  falsely  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  bb  father,  James  I.  ( 1612) ;  and  Jamee'a 
own  death  wan  aimilarly  ascribed  to 


practices  on  the  part  of  Hue  kingham,  nay,  even 
nf  Charles  I.  < Milton).     UndoiiDtedly  such  was 

(111'  ]MiptiIar  i 1 11  ;>i <--:ion  at  the  time,  for  Dr 
LiLiiil',  a  coiiuiui  and  uuack,  who  was  W- 
lir  .  r(i  io  iiHw  furnished  iluckingham  with  the 
noihoiis,  »a»  seized  by  the  angry  poj)ulac«?  in 
\V(hhI  .Street,  rheai»side,  lyondon,  ami  In-ateu  and 
stoned  to  death,  but  it  was  in  Italy  that  this 
mode  of  poisoning  was  moat  prevalent.  There, 
judging  from  the  writings  of  various  authors,  it 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  not  unjustifi- 
able prooeeding  to  get  lid  of  a  rival  or  eoenqr  bgr 
poison ;  and  firom  tm  time  of  Che  Lombard  inveaion 
down  to  the  17th  century  Italian  history  t»"ems 
with  instances  which  sulliciently  slum  that  fK>i!,<jn 
was  )M)th  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  oppres.H4ir  and 
the  pn)lectir)n  or  reveTii»e  of  the  oppr«!»«d.  The 
liorgias  (ij.v. )  are  j;enenilly  singled  oat  and  held  up 
to  the  horror  and  detestation  of  mankind;  but  as 
far  as  their  poisonings*  are  concerned  they  merely 
empkiyed  this  method  of  destroying  their  adver- 
■anee  «  little  more  frequently  than  their  neigh- 
bours. To  obow  the  popnnr  feeling  on  ub 
nubjeet  we  mav  ineteaoe  Qie  eeae  mentioiied  in  the 
3/<*fM»inv  of  Henry  II.,  fifth  Duke  of  Guise,  of  a 
soldier  who  was  requested  to  rid  the  Duke  of 
(iennaro  .\une.se,  one  of  his  opponents  in  Naples. 
AssfissiiiiituDi  was  the  mo<le  pri)p<*sed  to  the  wildier, 
but  lie  shrank  with  horror  from  the  m  tion, 
tttating  at  the  same  time  that  he  wtui  quite  willing 
to  jHtiton  Aiinese.  It  was  shortlv  after  the  date  oi 
this  story  (1648)  that  secret  poisoning  became  so 
frequent ;  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  despite  the  rules 
of  the  confesiional.  felt  themeelvee  bound  to 
acquaint  Pnpe  Alraaader  VII.  wllli  Ite  extent  of 
the  praotiee.  On  inveetigatioD  It  was  found  that 
roong  widows  were  extmoidinarily  abundant  in 
10,  and  that  neat  of  the  nnhi^i|iy  manlagai 
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were  speedily  dissolved  by  the  sickness  and  death 
of  (he  Imsbaad}  aod  farther  inqoitiee  rasalted  in 
the  dkoawqr  ^  ■  leeret  society  of  young  matrons 
whieh  met  at  tlw  house  of  an  old  bag,  by  name 
Hieronyma  Spaim,  a  reputed  witch  and  fortune- 
teller, who  .siipiilitil  those  of  them  who  wi-shed  to 
re«ent  the  iiirulfliiie*  of  their  husbands  with  a  slow 
poison,  clear,  tiistele;>»,  and  lim|)iil,  and  of  «tren(ith 
sailicieut  to  destroy  life  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
week,  month,  or  number  of  nionthx,  Bf>  tin'  [nir 
chaser  preferred.  The  ladies  of  Home  had  been 
long  ac({nainted  with  the  '  wonderful  elixir'  com- 
ponnded  by  La  Spara ;  bat  they  kept  the  secret  so 
well,  and  made  sneh  efreotoal  aw  of  their  know- 
ledge, that  it  waa  eoly  eftar  aevenJ  jreMii  daring 
wlueh  a  large  number  of  vneaipeetea  TletimB  had 
perixhed,  and  even  then  through  a  cunning  artifice 
of  the  police,  that  the  whole  pn)oee<ling«  were 
brought  to  light.  L.i  SMaru  and  tliirt^M^n  of  her 
companions  were  hangetl,  a  large  nnnilior  of  the 
culprits  were  whipped  half-naked  through  the 
streets  of  lionie,  and  some  of  the  highest  rank 
sufTered  fines  and  luuiishment.  About  half  a 
oentaiy  afterwards  the  disooverv  was  made  of  a 
dmilw  organ isatioB  at  Ni^^lea,  headed  by  an  old 
voBMB  of  thieetcete  and  tea  named  Tollmnia, 
who  uaanfaetaved  a  poiMm  eimilar  to  4!faat  of  Ln 
Spara,  and  sold  it  extensively  in  Naplei  uider  the 
name  of  acqnetta,  and  even  nent  it  to  at!  parts  of 
Italv  under  the  nani(  > >f  .Miiiina  of  St  Nicola  of 
Ban,' giving  it  the  Baine  name  ilh  the  renowned 
iinraciilous  oil  of  St  Nicola  to  elude  discovery. 
This  |>oison,  now  best  known  as  the  '  Acqua 
Tofana'  or  '  Acqua  di  Perugia,'  is  said  by  Hahne- 
mann to  have  been  compoondedof  arseniau  neutral 
■alts ;  while  Garelli  statea  timft  It  was  crystallised 
anenie diaaolved  in  a  lai]ge  anantity  of  water;  bat 
both  wrae  that  it  prodneed  its  eflhet  almost  imper- 
ceptibly  by  gradually  weakening  the  appetite  and 
respirau>ry  organs.  After  having  directly  or 
iniiirectlv  canned  the  death  of  more  than  (MM) 
persons,  ^otFaiiia  was  at  length  !<«iz(Hl,  trie*!,  and 
strangle*!  in  1719.  From  tlii»  time  the  mania  for 
secret  poisoning  gnwiiially  died  away  in  Italv. 

Catharine  de'  Sle<!ici  has  been  fre<jnently  cliarged 
with  wholesale  poisoning,  and  in  1&58  four  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners  who  had  been  present  at 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  to  the  Danphin  were 
poisooed,  it  was  believed,  at  Dieppe.  But  it 
waa  abont  the  middle  of  the  17th  eantoiy  that 
tiiiii  horrible  praetiee  seeme  to  have  heenme  moat 
prevaler)t  in  France.  Here,  too,  tim  agents 
were  marrietl  women,  and  their  husbands  the 
victims ;  and,  as  in  Italy,  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  was  carrie<l  wan  first  made  known  by  the 
clergy.  The  government,  noting  on  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Bastille  two  Italians  named  Exili  and  Glaser,  who 
were  suspected  of  having  been  the  manufacturers 
and  vendors  of  the  poiaooa*  Glaser  died  in  prison  ; 
bnt  Ssili,  bawwBMig  aefwdalad  with  another 
prisoner  Mmed  8t  Cmx,  eornmnaieatad  to  hbn  Us 
secret,  which  the  latter  made  considerable  use  of 
after  his  release,  compounding  in  particular  the 
{loison  known  as  '  succession  powder,'  whieh  suh- 
sequently  liecame  so  celehrateo.  It  was  tlie  same 
St  Croix  who  ]>layeil  Mich  a  i>rominent  luiit  in  the 
tragical  history  ot  the  Marquise  de  lirinvillierH 
(q.v.).  Penaiitier,  the  treasurer  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc.  and  the  Cardinal  de  Bonxy  were  both 
pupils  of  St  Croix,  and  managed,  the  one  to  pave 
the  way  for  his  own  advancemoit,  and  the  other  to 
rid  himself  of  his  numerous  cradltoia  1»  the 
administration  of  poison ;  bnt  the  fDnat  influence 
of  these  men  and  the  want  of  <nT«ct  evidence 
l>arred  all  prooeedings  against  them.  Secret  poison- 
ing now  became  fashionable :  the  passions  of 
jeakoagr,  ravaaigeb  avaiiea,  and  even  pettgr  apita 


wave  all  aatiaSed  In  the  same  way,  and  as  a 
necessary  oonaaqumice  other  oflisnoes  decreased  in 
proportion.  The  prisons  teemed  with  suspected 
criminals,  and  the  'Chamhre  Ardente' was  insti- 
tutetl  for  the  sjieciul  purjMise  of  tnsdng  these 
ofi'enders.  In  Paris  this  tiade  was  cliiefly  in  the 
hands  of  two  women  named  l.u\(]i>in  uml  I.jw  i^'u 
reux,  who  combineil  with  the  oHten.Hihle  u<eii|ia 
tion  of  midwife  that  of  fortune  teller,  and  foretold 
to  wives  the  ileceic-'e  iif  their  huslinnd.H,  to  needy 
heirs  that  of  their  rich  relatives,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  be  instrumental  in  fnUllhng  their  own 
predietiooi.  Their  hoaaea  wem  fre^nented  by 
nnmbeiB  of  all  dames,  both  from  Pluia  and  the 
provineaa,  among  whom  were  the  edehmtad 
Marshal  de  Lnzembourg  (q.v.),  the  Dnehem  de 
Bouillon,  and  the  Countes.^  de  Soissons ;  the  two 
former  of  these,  however,  wetit  merely  from 
cuiiiisity  Lavoisin  anil  her  r-uiifederule  were  at 
ia.'-t  di>*eo\>Ted,  tried,  condemn<-<l,  iiinl  Imrned  alive 
in  the  I'lace  de  (Ireve,  22d  I'ehni;iry  Iti.KO;  mid 
from  thirty  to  lifty  of  their  accomplices  were  hanged 
in  various  cities  of  France.  So  common  had  ttiis 
atrocious  practice  Iteen  that  Madame  de  S^vigni, 
in  one  of  her  letters,  expresses  a  fear  lest  the  taima 
'Prenchman 'and '  poiaon«r' should  beeomaqfnomr- 
nmoa.  For  two  yean  after  the  exeention  of  tne 
two  Parisian  poisoners  the  crime  continued  to  be 
largely  comnuttetl,  being  fostered  by  the  impunity 
witli  wliich  oflender>  of  nigh  rank  were  allowe<i  to 
escape;  and  it  wa.'*  not  till  more  than  a  luindred 
persons  had  die<l  at  the  staki-  »ir  on  the  gullows 
that  the  government  succeeded  in  suppressing  it. 
The  mania  for  secret  poisoning  has  not  since  het>n 
revived  to  the  same  extent,  though  isolated 
instances  ot  its  practice  lia\  e  occaatonaUy  been  dis- 
ooveied,  partknlarlv  in  Hanganr,  whm,  within 
the  laat  hall  of  the  19th  eennnj,  vaiy  axtm- 
ordinaiy  disclosures  have  at  dilTerent  timaa  been 
made  of  the  prevalence  of  this  fiightfut  crime 
among  the  |>eiisant  women.  Dnring  the  times  of 
slavery  the  01>eah  men  among  the  ne(jroe«  in  the 
West  Iinlii'?<  were  credited  with  being  expert 
loisonenj.  Thev  usee!  vegetable  poisons  obtained 
rom  plant«>,  anil  there  can  be  no  d<mbt  were  often 
instrumental  in  getting  rid  of  tyrannical  or  other- 
wise objectionable  masters.  In  Britain  famous 
poisoning  trials  have  been  those  of  W.  Palmer 
(three  victims,  1856),  Madeleine  Smith  ('not 
proven*'  18S7),  E.  W.  Pritcliard,  M.D.  (two 
victims,  1806),  Mary  Ann  Cotton  (sixteen  victims, 
1872),  C;.  H.  Lamson,  M.D.  ( 1882),  P.  (^ow,  M.D. 
(1887).  and  Mrs  Mayhrick  (1889). 

8ee  the  articles  on  Aoultekation,  Aspbtxianth, 
Narcotics,  IJtsrection  Wousn.s,  Lkah-poisonino,  Pi-- 

MMIA,  SXKPKNT,  VK-NOMOI  S  HitIX,  \V<iI  Nils  ( I'OIsoNKl) 
and  for  poisonud  arrow*.  Abcheuy  ami  ('i:kari;  those  en 
the  niorv  impor'tAnt  ]M>iiK>nii  and  tlu'  tn  utint-nt  (  .-Vconitb, 
Abskmc.  Hyukoctanic  Acid,  iSTK^cn.siNK,  Upah,  Ac); 
the  msuusU  of  medical  jurisprudciioe  ;  and  workii  on 
toxicology  by  Christian  Urt'A*),  Taylor  (1847  ;  2d  wL 
1H7.5),  H«ex«  1 1874 ).  Wunnley  (  1H(>7  ;  M  sd.  1875^  and 
A.  Winter  Blyth  ( 1883 ;  2d  ed.  1886). 

P#toMI  IT7*  BeeSuNAOH. 

Pol8SOIl«  SiMKiiN  Dknis,  a  celebrated  French 
go<imeter,  was  Isirn  at  I'ithiviers,  in  the  depart- 
tnrnt  of  Loiret,  21st  June  1781  ;  and  displaying  an 
a)ititnde  for  mathematics,  he  was  received  into  the 
Polytechnique  in  1198.  The  striking  talent 
he  thus  early  exhibited  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lagrange  anil  Laplace,  both  of  whom  aotidpated 
for  him  a  brilliant  future.  In  1808  ha  becMue  n 
professor  in  the  Polytechnique ;  in  1808  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  dee  Longttndes ;  in  1800  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences;  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1812,  &c  ;  and  thi.s  list  of  di^tinrtintis  was 
crowned  in  1837  by  bis  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peerofFtaaeab  da dladSMh April  18«a  INitoon'ii 
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whole  life  WM  devote^l  to  tlie  pniHei-ution  of  acien- 
tifie  reiiearch,  and  the  fniita  of  his  pen  naniber 
about  300  Memoira,  inserted  in  the  publications 
ol  the  £oole  Polytechniqne,  of  the  Academy  of 
aeineee,  ead  ewer  sdentiiie  journals.  Of  the 
separate  treatises  pnhttBhed  bv  PoisMMi  the  beet 
known  is  the  Traiti  de  Mieamque  (2  vols.  18S3)  ; 
otliers  were  on  capillar>'  action,  the  niatlienmti- 
cal  theory  of  heat,  the  motion  of  pmjectileH, 
ami,  liiNily,  the  ci-lrliratiHl  work  Sur  riur«ri<iljiiitd 
fifs  inuytn.s  Mounimnt-a  f/w  qramh  Axis  I'lmtft- 
airct.  Poisjwiti  in  fairly  con.iidereii  ono  ol  I  lit-  chief 
founders  of  the  science  of  mathematical  phyaics. 

Poltten*  the  capital  of  the  neneb  department 

of  Vienne,  occupies  the  summit  and  elopes  of  a 
little  eminence,  round  wh<>*«e  liase  flow  tne  Clain 
and  tin-  H.iivir,  61  niih-s  SSW.  of  Tours.  Before 
the  revolution  it  hmi  rin  iinint-nse  nuinlter  of  reli- 
gious eililiifs,  vs  liicli  e\  I'll  yi't  are  H.\illicieiit ly  numer- 
ous. The  most  interestin-;  are  the  little  Temple  de 
St  Jean,  originally  a  lMi)>tiNU>n-  of  the  6th  or  7th 
century  ;  the  abbey  church  of  St  lUd^onde,  with 
the  saint's  cenotaph,  much  visited  by  pilgrims; 
and  the  aoUe  cathedral  of  St  Pierre  ( liol-lfith 
eentQty),  in  whidi,  or  in  the  older  eaifloe  that 
ooeupied  its  site,  twenty-three  cooncUs  were  held 
— the  first  in  the  4th,  and  the  last  in  the  15th 
century.  Othi-r  •••ilitii  c';  nre  tin-  I'aliiiH di' .tustice 
(the  iialiu'e  lortnt'riy  of  lht>  ("muu.s  of  I'oitou  )  and 
the  II  It*  1  If  Ville '(  l^sTS ).  A  univeri^ity,  founded 
hy  Charles  VII.  in  1431,  iw  now  representetl  by  a 
scIhniI  of  law,  with  faculties  also  of  science  and 
literature.  There  are  besides  a  public  librar)*  of 
90.000  vtdomes  and  400  MS8.,  a  museum,  and 
several  learned  eocietiee,  inelading  one  for  studying 
tlie  antiqultiea  of  western  Prance  (1834).  Pop. 
(IS7S)  »,9I7|  (IWU  S7.407.  Foitien.  the 
Idmonum  of  the  Romans,  derives  He  present 

name  (earlier  PDirticrs)  from  the  Pictavi  or  Pic- 
tones.  In  and  around  it  are  numerous  Celtic  and 
Roman  rtMiiains,  a  dolmen,  baths,  some  fra^nents 
of  a  huj;e  amphitheatre,  &c. ;  and  here  in  IH8'i  the 
remains  of  a  whole  (iallo-lioman  town  were  di{< 
covered,  with  temple,  baths,  and  street«,  Hpn-a<l 
over  14  acret*.  In  the  vicinity  Alaric  II.,  the  \'if>i 
goth,  was  defeated  and  »1ain  by  Ciovia  in  507  ;  and 
somewhere  between  Poitiers  and  Toore  Cbaries 
Martel  won  hi*  great  victory  in  7S8  onrer  the  Soni* 
eenennder  Abd-nr-RahmAn.  Later  still  (on  19th 
Reptemlier  1356  ),  at  a  fipot  5  mile*  north  of  Poitien, 
Etlwanl  the  Black  Prince,  with  «*ome  12,000  or 
14,(KX)  Kn),'liHhnien  and  Gascons,  dcfeat<>d  60,000 
of  the  troopn  of  Kin^.lohn  of  France,  killing  11,000 
and  tAkin<;  more  than  'HHH)  |>i i.->orierM,  among  these 
the  monarch  hims(;lf  an<l  one  of  his  sons.  St 
Hilary  (q.v. )  was  the  first  bishop  of  Poitiers,  which 
long  was  capital  of  the  province  of  Poitou.  Vtm\ 
this  town  the  ancient  family  took  its  name  to 
which  Diana  of  Poitiers  (q.v.)  helonge<l. 

PoitOII«  a  forinnr  iirovince  of  south-western 
France,  coirn-iilrnt  with  the  pn'->rit  (iepartments 
of  Deux  Sevres,  Vend<>e,  ami  \'ienne.  It  was 
■livi<led  into  Upper  and  Lower  Poium,  and  had  for  its 
capital  Poi tiers.  It«  early  history  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Aquitania  (q.v.).  Poitou  Mcame  a  pottsession 
of  the  English  crown  when  Eleanor,  Countess  of 
Poitou  and  Duchem  of  Aquitoine,  married  (llfi2) 
Ueniy  of  Anjoa  (eee  UxxEy  II).  Philip  Augustas 
reoonqnered  it  in  ISOB.  fh  1900  it  reverted  to  Eng- 
land, nut  nine  years  later  was  retaken  hy  Chariet  v< 
See  Auber,  Huitoire  de  Poitou  (lH86-«8). 

Poke  {Phytolacca  deeandra),  an  American 
branching  herb,  with  raoemee  of  white  flowers  and 
deep-purtile  berrlee  (Inkhnriee  or  PigeoaberrieB). 

8e«  al.HO  H  KI.LEBORE. 

PokeTf  a  round  game  at  cards  (develope«l  from 
the  older  gMDo  of  bn^).  Each  pbtyer  haa  nve  carde 
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dealt  him.  A  sum  called  the  ante  is  depoiiited  by 
the  oldest  hand.  The  playets  then  look  at  their 
hands,  each  in  ondvelter  the  eate  saying  whether 
he  will  play  or  naaa.  If  he  penw  he  throws  down 
his  earda  and  atuee  nothing.  If  he  play*  he  baa  to 
cA^  to  JUl—L9>  to  atoke  a  snm  eqaa)  to  twice  the 
ante :  the  amount  chipped  by  the  ante,  if  he  plays,  or 
make*  good  the  ante,  is  only  equal  to  his  first  stake. 
Each  player  in  rotation  may  then  ilix-ard  any  of 
his  cards  and  receive  from  the  dtali  i  an  equal 
nnmlier  of  cards  from  the  top  of  the  |>ack,  but  no 
one  i^  oliliged  to  «listoard  any.  When  all  have 
tilled,  each  player  in  order  must  either  raise  his 
suke  or  go  out  of  the  game,  forfeiting  what  he  has 
already  staked.  The  raite  i»  penerallv  limited, 
but  any  leas  sum  than  the  limit  nay  be  staked. 
Sohaeqaaot  piegren  mnl  etther  4m  the  nikin 
Le.  moke  the  ram  next  etaked  equal  to  tiwt  of 
the  last  miser^ — or  go  better— i.^.  raise  higher,  or 
go  out  of  the  game.  The  raising,  secini;,  going 
better,  or  uoinj;  out,  as  the  ca-He  may  In",  con- 
tinues until  either  all  the  players  hut  one  have 
gone  out  (when  the  one  left  in  tAkts  the  piml  ),  or 
until  all  the  stakes  of  all  the  players  left  in 
ore  eqnal,  no  one  going  better.  Then  a  ca/l  is 
declared.  The  player  to  the  left  of  the  one  who 
emnpelled  a  call  has  then  to  show,  face  upwards, 
the  net  eottibinatioM  he  holda  whieh  haa  a,  poker 
vahML  The  oobeeqMDt  ^oifen  m  order  either 
show  anythiiur  they  have  better,  or  throw  down 
their  hands.  The  beet  poker  hand  takea  the  pool. 
In  ca«e  (»f  alufolute  efjiialily  the  jiool  is  dividetl. 
The  value  of  the  hands  is  as  tollo«s,  lieginning 
with  the  liest  :  ( 1  I  Straight  flush,  sequem  e  of  five 
cards  of  the  same  suit;  {2)  Fourt,  tour  cards  of 
the  same  rank,  accompanie<l  by  any  other  canl  : 
(S)  FtUlf  three  cards  of  tlie  same  rank,  and  a  piair ; 
<4)  mtm,  five  cards  of  the  aoine  aait,  not  in 
sequence  {  (fi)  Stmi^itt  eaonenee  of  five  eorda  not 
all  of  the  MBM  miti  («>  TripUfM,  three  cords 
of  the  same  rank,  not  accompanied  by  a  pair; 
(7)  Ttro  paira;  (8)  Owe  pair;  (9)  HigheM  mrd. 
The  cards  rank  as  at  whist  {ace  highest),  except 
in  tht'  l  ase  of  straights,  when  ace  may  l>e  highest 
or  Idwc-t — i.e.  ace,  king,  (lueen,  knave,  ten,  or 
five,  four,  three,  two,  ace  form  the  hij^'liest  and 
lowest  straights  respectively.  If  innit'  than  one 
player  holds  a  straight  flush  the  sequence  heade*! 
ogr  the  highest  card  wins;  the  same  as  between 
two  straigntSL  Similarly,  the  highest  foais  win, 
or  the  highest  triplets  in  triplet  hando}  in  the 
eoie  of  faUa.  the  hoMer  of  the  higheet  tiipleta 
wins.  A*  between  two  fhuriiee,  the  highest  caid 
wins ;  if  these  tie,  the  next  highest,  and  so  on. 
If  two  players  each  hold  two  pairs,  the  highest  t»air 
wiIl^  ;  if  i"lir  two  |iuirH  lie,  ttie  remaining  liighessi 
can!  wiii>;  with  one  pair,  the  same.  If  none  of 
the  phiM'i-s  reinaiiiiii^'  in  the  ganic  tiold  any  of 
the  alsive  comhinalions,  each  shows  his  higheet 
card  ;  if  there  is  a  tie,  the  next  higheiit,  and  so  on. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  in  tlie  way  of  play- 
ing, for  w-hich  treatises  on  {loker  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  above  deacribea  the  ainiplest  form  of 
Draw  Poker,  the  gane  moat  oommonlv  played. 
See  book*  by  Keller  (New  York,  I987)aad  Gwtn- 
dale  (1889). 

Pokt^r-drnwingS,  the  name  given  to  designs 
(after  well  known  pietuiefi  ^'enenuly )  burnt  into 
lime-tree  or  other  wishl  with  'pokers,*  which 
rather  resembled  plumU-rs'  soldering-irons.  The 
chief  "poker,'  'pvrotwhnic,'  or  'pyrographic'  artist-s 
were  John  Ornnch  (1751-182.3),  Smith  of  Skipton, 
and  Dr  Griffiths,  the  roaster  of  University  College, 
for  whose  chapel  he  executed  an  altar-piece  after 
Carlo  Dolce.  At  Knowsley  are  two  poker-drawings 
asrrilx'd  to  Snlvator  Httsa.  A  similar  proct-s---,  for 
ailoming  ships'  cabins,  table-tope,  &e.,  was  patented 
hilOHfi. 
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Poldwrn  ( Pokamn ),  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
Rajpiit  •tato  of  Jodbpar,  70  milw  NW.  ol  Jodh- 
par.   Pop.  15,O0Ol 

Pola.  the  most  imnortMil  naval  station  of 
Aiwtri&JIun);ar>-,  is  rinuitod  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  {leninitula  of  Istria,  105  niiie«  by 
mil  S.  of  Trieat«.  The  harbour  is  thoroughly 
sh.  lU'reil,  deep,  and  spacious  enough  to  aoconi- 
moiiate  the  largest  fleet.  The  town  w  protected 
bv  forts  and  Itatteries,  and  is  ovwlOSlMa  1^  the 
citailel,  by  which  it  and  the  bav  are  oommanded. 
The  arsenal  einploya  aboat  MOO  men.  There  are 
also  artiUaiy  and  powder  ■tana,  doeka*  alipa,  &c. 
The  eathfldral  dataa  from  tin  IMli  eonlBiy.  Pola 
is  also  a  shipping'  port,  exporting  wood»  fllht  aand, 
and  building  Btonex,  and  iiniwrting  provision*,  coal, 
and  bricks.  l><jn.  (1880)  '27.173;  (1890  )  39,273,  of 
whom  lO.OtJO  WlonLCt'd  to  the  garrison.  Founded 
trailitionally  by  liie  ("olchians  wlio  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  Jasun,  I'ola  was  destroyed  by 
Augustus,  but  rebailt  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  on  which  aooooot  it  was  named 
Piettu  Julia.  At  the  beginniog  of  the  Bd  century 
it  bad  30,000  inhabiUmta,  and  waa  a  station  of  the 
Itomaa  fleet  It  was  destroyed  in  1487  hv  its 
Venetian  masters,  who  liail  conoiienHl  it  in  1 148 ; 
and  in  1379  the  Genoene,  ait«?r  routing  tiie 
Venetianft  in  a  sea-fight  otf  tlm  town,  once  more 
ravagwl  it.  But  it  only  pit-^fieil  from  Venice  in 
1797  to  Austria,  who  chose  it  ii.-*  lier  cliicf  naval 
harbour  in  1848.  It  contains  numerous  iuterest- 
]ag  Roman  remains,  among  them  a  well-pre»«rved 
amphitheatre,  400  feet  long  and  360  broad.  A 
temple  and  several  ancient  gates  are  also  extant 
See  AUmmi^  AiMpdtin  tf  Fola  (Lood.  1819), 
tad  JadoMHi^  DamaHa^  tk$  Quamaro,  and  labia 
(1887). 

PolablaitS  an  ancient  Slavic  race,  )>elonging 
to  the  name  group  as  the  Poles,  occupying  tlie 
basin  of  the  Lower  Elbe.  Tbey  have  long  been 
(;ermaniaed,  and  thdr  knnuig*  li  m>w  extinct. 
The  term  w  sometimes  naed  m  •  wMer  aanae  for  all 
Slavonic  people*  west  and  noirth-wert  cf  the  Oder 
and  the  Erzgebir^;«>.    ivje  Si.avs. 

PolacCAi  ft  ftpeoies  of  vessel  in  use  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  three  mastn  and  a  jib-lK>om  ;  the 
fore-  and  main-masts  being  of  one  piece  ('pole- 
ijia.^t8 ' ),  and  the  Bimn-inait  with  »  top  snd  tap- 
mast. 

P«I«cca.  See  PotoH  An& 

Poland  (called  by  the  natives  Polska,  a  word 
of  the  same  root  as  Pole,  '  a  niain  '),  a  former  king- 
dom of  £urr)pe,  was,  iniiiDMliately  previous  to  its 
dismemberment,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic 
Sea  from  Danzig  to  Kiga,  and  by  the  Russian 

Srovinces  of  Riga  and  Pskov ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Smolensk,  TchemigoflT,  Pol- 
tava, and  KhmoB;  on  the  8.  by  Basssrabia. 
MoMaTfat,  and  the  Carpathian  Monntaina;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Prussian  ptovinoea  of  Silesia, 
Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  Its  matest  length 
from  north  to  south  wa.s  713  English  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  693  miles,  embracing  an  area  of 
about  282,000  English  t*q.  m.  (4(),iNK)  liuj;i'r  tliati 
Austria- Hungary  is  now);  an  area  which  in 
1880  had  a  population  of  24,000,000.  This  exten- 
sive tract  forms  part  of  the  great  European  central 
plain,  and  is  crossed  by  oniv  one  range  of  hills, 
wbish  riae  tem  the  north  sioe  ol  the  Carpathians 
and  ran  imlli-eaat  thromgh  the  eonntry,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Baltic  and  lilack  Sea.  The  soil  is  mostly  a 
light  fertile  loam,  well  adapte<I  for  cereals,  though 
here  and  there  occur  extensive  Iwirren  tracts  of 
Siind,  heath,  and  swamp,  especially  in  the  eastern 
districts.  Mooh  of  tbe  fertile  soil  is  rich  pastare- 
hnd,  and  mooh  is  oooupied  with  fmwti  of  pinoii 


birch,  oak,  &c.  Rve,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
cereals,  Imnpi  timber,  honey  and  wax,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hoWMi  vast  mines  of  salt,  and  a  little 
silvoTt  iron,  oo|ipar,  and  lead  ooastitate  the  natural 
ridiea  of  the  oonntiy;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  the  Vistula,  Dnieper,  Dwina,  aind  their 
tributaries  atford  great  faoilitit>s. 

The  kingdom  oi  Poland,  liuring  tlic  iieriod  of  its 
greatest  extent,  after  the  mlditiim  ot  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Lithuania  at  the  close  of  the  14th  cciitiny, 
was  subdivided,  for  purposes  of  government,  into 
about  forty  palatinates  (Pol.  wojew6dztwa),  which 
were  mostly  ^vemed  by  hereditary  chiefs.  The 
people  were  divided  into  two  great  classes — nobles 
and  serfs.  The  noble  class,  whieh  waa^  tbe 
privileged  and  goveming  class,  indnded  the  higher 
nobles,  the  inferior  nob^  (a  numerous  class,  corre- 
sponding to  the  knights  and  gentry  of  other 
coinitrifs ),  and  the  clerg>',  and  nunilM're<l  in  all 
2<X',(>»X) ;  the  serfs  foniie<l  ifie  agricultural  lalxiurers, 
and  were  attached  to  the  soil.  Their  condition  is 
dewcrilied  by  all  travellers  as  a  ver>'  pitiable  one. 
Such  trade  as  the  country  had  was  mostlv  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Germans  and  Jews.  Tbe  nobles  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  appropriated  the 
lamr  poirtion  of  ila  prodaeta.  the  serfs  being  left 
wiui  a  Dare  nMiatenaaoe.  The  fanner  were  miTa 
and  hospitable^  bvt  (juarrehsome,  and  generally 
preferred  their  own  interests  to  that  of  their 
eonntry;  the  serfs  ( originally  called  Kinieci ;  Lat. 
Kinetonfi-s)  were  sunk  in  |K>verty  and  ignorance. 
The  present  iM>pulatii)t3  of  the  provinces  inclinU'il 
in  the  Poland  of  former  days  consists  of  I'olrs, 
Lithuanians,  Germans,  Jews,  Malo-Russians,  Hoii- 
manians,  Gypsies,  &c.  The  I^des,  who  numlter 
10,000,000,  form  the  bulk  of  the  jmpulation ;  the 
Lithoaniaaii  8,100^000  in  namber,  inhabit  the 
nerth-eaet  oi  the  eonntry ;  the  Gennaos,  of  whom 
there  are  2,000,000,  live  mostlv  in  the  towns  ;  the 
Jews  are  very  numerous,  iieing  reckoned  at 
2,200,000.  Of  Roman  Catholics  there  are  alx)ut 
9,400,000;  of  meml)erK  of  the  IJreek  Church 
(including  Uniates),  7,9<M),(HX) ;  of  I'rotefttanls, 
2,380,000;  the  rest  are  Jews,  Armenians  in 
Galida,  &e. 

History. — ^The  Poles  are  ethnological  ly  a  branch 
of  tbe  Slavs  (q.v.).  The  name  appears  first  in 
hiatonr  aa  the  ossignatiim  of  a  tribe*  the  Poliani, 
who  dwelt  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vbtola, 

■anounded  bv  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Masovii, 
Knjavii,  Chrouates,  Silesians,  Obotrites,  and  others. 
In  course  of  time  the  name  I'oliani  became  pre- 
dominant. There  is  no  real  Polish  historj'  till  the 
reign  of  Mic<  /yi<la\v  i  !M)'2  992) ;  up  to  the  perifxl  of 
this  sovereign  we  have  only  fables.  He  l>ocame  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  ami  PolantI  t<s>k  rank  as 
one  of  the  political  powers  of  Euro|>e.  Mieczyslaw 
acknowledged  himself  to  lie  the  feudatory  of  Otho 
of  (sormaay.  In  his  time  the  fint  Polish  bishopric 
was  fonnded  at  Pesen.  He  was  snoeeeded  by  his 
son  Boleslas  I.  (992-1025),  who  extended  his  king- 
dom beyond  the  (Mer,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Dnie«t«r.  He  was  recognlswl  as  king  by  the 
German  emperors.  After  a  jieriisl  of  anarchy  he 
wjus  Hiic('rfili-il  hy  bis  son  Ca-simir  (l(M0-.%8), 
whose  reign,  and  tluit  of  his  warlike  son  Boleslas 
IL  ( 1058-1101 ).  although  brilliant,  were  of  little  real 
profit  to  the  country.  I'lie  latter  monarch  having 
numlered  the  Bishop  of  Cracow  with  his  own  hano, 
Poland  waa  laid  under  tbe  panal  iateidiet^  and  the 
people  absolved  from  their  aJlegiaaee,  wiierenpon 
Boleslas  fled  to  Hungary.  For  two  hundred  vears 
from  this  time  Poland  waa  only  a  duchy.  Boleslas 
IIL,  suniaiiKil  tlie  'Wry-mouthed'  (ir02-M)»aa 
energetic  moniirch.  annexed  Pomerania. 

In  the  time  of  C(u<inur  II.  (  1177  94)  we  iiR\e  the 
senate  established,  which  was  formed  from  the 
bishops,  palatines,  and  eaatalhafc  His  death  was 
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the  Higiial  for  a  contest  among  the  various  claimant« 
for  tlie  throne,  which  wan  speedily  followed,  as 
tiHital,  hy  a  diviKion  of  the  conntry,  an<l  during  this 
diHtiirlMince  Pomoraiiia  enianci|»alc<l  itself  from 
I'nlish  rule.  In  I'i'iti  the  Teutonic  Knight«  were 
Humuioned  hy  the  Duke  of  MaMovia  tu  aid  him 
agaiuHt  the  pagan  Pru?<Hiant<i;  hut  they  soon  became 
as  formidahle  enemies  to  Poland  an  the  'PruxsianH, 
and  cunquerMl  a  large  ]>art  of  Podlachia  and  Lithu- 
ania. The  Mongols  ttwept  over  the  country*  in 
1241,  ctimmitting  great  devastations,  and  defeated 
the  Pole«  in  a  battle  at  Liegnitz.  Many  districts 
of  the  country  were  now  colonised  hy  Germans, 
and  numl>ers  of  Jews  took  refuge  in  Poland.  The 
liermans  obtaineil  great  privileges  from  the  Polish 
king,  and  were  governed  bv  the  Jut  Mngde- 
bnrgicum.  The  reign  of  I>adislaus  Ixikietek  ('the 
Short ')  is  important  ( 1305-33),  liocause  in  his  reign 
the  first  Polish  diet  ( 1331 )  was  summoned  at 
Cbeciny.  In  conjunctitm  with  (ietlymin,  Grand- 
duke  of  Lithuania,  a  vigorou«  war  was  carried  on 
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agaiuiit  the  Teutonic 
the  t  Jreat  (Lm  70), 


Knights.  His  son,  Cnsimir 
increased  the  prosjwrity  of 
Poland.  Commerce  was  active,  and  Danzig  and 
Cracow  joined  the  league  of  the  Uansa.  In  1347 
was  enacted  the  celebrated  Statute  of  Wislica,  the 
foundation  of  Polish  law  ;  in  this  reign  also  (ialicia 
was  united  to  Poland.  With  Casimir  the  dynasty 
of  the  Piiists  l)ecame  extinct,  after  a  rule  of  .510 
years,  acconiing  to  the  old  Polish  chroniclers.  His 
nephew,  Louis,  Icing  of  Hungary,  succeede<l  him  by 
the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  the  election 
of  the  diet.  On  \\\n  death  without  male  heirs  the 
succession  fell  to  his  daughter  Jadviga  or  He«lwig, 
who  was  indace<l  by  the  diet  to  nmrrv  Jagiello, 
Grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  founded  the  dynasty 


of  the  Jagellons  (q.v.  ;  1386-1572),  and  first  united 
Lithuania  and  Poland,  thus  doubling  the  extent, 
though  not  the  |>opulation,  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1410  the  Teutonic  Knighti)  were  defeated  at  the 
Itattle  of  Griinwald.  Hut  son,  I..atliHlaus,  who  was 
also  chosen  king  of  Hungary,  fell  at  the  liattle  of 
Varna  in  1444  fighting  against  the  Turks.  Ca-niniir, 
who  Buccee<le<l,  recoverwl  West  Prussia  from  the 
Teutonic  Knights  and  compelled  them  to  do  homage 
for  Elast  Prussia.  In  1454  was  held  the  diet  of 
Nieszawa,  at  which  the  celebrate<l  statute  was 
enacted  which  conferred  great  privileges  u|ion  the 
Polish  nobility.  The  brie?  reigns  of  Casiniir's  two 
s4ins  were  marlced  only  by  the  increased  power  of  the 
diet,  which  had  by  this  time  ahsorl>ed  all  but  the 
symltols  of  supreme  authority,  and  had  turned 
Poland  from  a  monarchy  into  an  oligarchy.  The 
king  thus  poewjuseil  but  little  power  oeyond  what 
his  jteraonal  influence  gave  hini. 

Sigismuml  I.  ( I506-4K),  also  son  of  Casimir  IV., 
had  a  long  and  pFoeperous  reign,  Poland  being  at 

that  time  the 
dominant  coun- 
try of  eastern 
Eurr»pe.  Very 
different  opinion.** 
have  been  held 
alMUt  this  mon- 
arch, some  Polish 
historians  prais- 
ing liis  govern- 
ment, while 
liobrzynski  and 
others  consider 
him  to  have  Iteen 
a  weak  man. 
His  court  was 
iille«l  with  fac 
tions  fomented 
by  his  wife,  liona 
S^orza,  <iaught«r 
of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  a  malig- 
nant and  avari- 
cious wonutn. 
The  <lootrines  of 
the  Hefurmation 

feiietrate<l  to 
'olaii<i,  and  were 
a  source  of  fresh 
discontents.  In 
a  war  with  Basil, 
the  Grand-duke 
of  Russia,  Sigis- 
mund  lo(«t  Smo- 
lensk, but  he  was 
partly  comjien- 
Bat«<f  by  obtain- 
ing lonlship  over 
Mnlilavia.  In 
1.VJ9  Sigismund 
issued  a  legal 
coiie  for  Lithn 
ania  in  the  White-Russiaii  language,  which  foniif* 
an  important  monument  of  Polish  law.  In  1537 
occurretl  the  first  rukosz,  or  rebellion  of  the  nobility 
against  the  kingly  authority.  Sieismund  was 
alNiut  to  set  out  to  Wallacliia,  antl  was  obliged 
to  make  several  concessions  l)efore  they  would 
nccom]tany  him.  In  1.548  the  king  dieu  at  the 
ativanceil  age  of  eighty-two. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sigismund  II. 
(154H-72),  otherwise  called  Sigismund  Augustus, 
but  this  prince  was  not  elect^  till  a  del>ate  had 
taken  place  aliout  his  marriage.  He  had  secretly 
efjHiused  as  a  widower  a  widow  of  the  great  house 
Kadziwill,  and  the  nobles  re({uired  the  union  to  be 
annulled,  becanae  thev  fancied  that  the  countn 
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wonU  gain  more  by  a  foreign  alliance.  SigiRDinidj 
hotravar.  oftrried  his  point,  and  has  wife  was  crowne*! 
in  10BO,  Dot  died  ■oon  aftn-,  not  without  euopicloua 
of  having  been  poiooned  hy  her  mother-u-law. 
Bona,  who  in  this  reipi  left  Poland  for  her  native 
country,  carrying  witli  lii>r  a  vast  amount  of  trea- 
sure. The  quarri'l.s  Uetwcen  Protcstiuith  and  Koni- 
auists  now  ragetl  ticrrt'ly,  an<i  tlio  Hi-fdrnu'd  faith 
sjireati  rapidly  in  Poland.  We  licar  of  jhthoub 
l»ein;:  burned  to  death  for  tlieir  a<lhesion  to  it. 
Sij^.Hniund  nhowetl  preat  indecision  in  the  matter. 
In  LWJ,  by  the  diet  of  Lublin,  Lithuania  was 
finally  joined  indiaaoloblly  to  Poland,  and  from  tliis 
time  then  wm  to  be  but  one  diet  for  the  united 
realm,  and  Wanaw.  for  greater  oonvenienee,  be- 
came the  capital.  Poland  also  ^ined  Livonia.  In 
1572  the  kiuji  <U>-<\.  In  tin-  dirt  bold  thv  year  after 
at  Warsaw  it  wju.  i'tiin't<'il  that  tbcre  should  l)e 
t'tlt  rution  for  nil  reli^'ious  niiiiiioriM,  liiit  tiu'  iiobU's 
wore  still  to  have  power  over  their  serfs  in  spiritual 
matters. 

The  population  alnioat  doubled  itself,  bat  the 
nobles  became  eveiy  y«ar  more  impatient  of  re- 
•train t,  and  the  down  was  now  virtually  elective. 
The  members  of  the  diet,  oondsting  of  the  pala- 
tines and  the  jwrfy,  or  deputies  of  the  lesser 
nobility,  together  wiui  the  higher  nobility,  sat  in 
one  chamber.  The  Idng  had  the  right  of  sum- 
moning tlie  diet,  which  onl^v  last4?d  for  weeks, 
and  it.s  decisions  were  ii'(|Uiri'd  at  a  later  stage,  a.s 
we  shall  see,  t<»  Im  uiianiniou.'*.  This  idea  of 
unanimity  in  voting  is  thoroughly  Slavonic,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Kussian  folk-mote^.  The 
right  of  forbidding  the  passing  of  any  measure  was 
called  in  Poland  the  liberum  veto  (in  Polish,  m» 
pozwattm),  and  brought  all  legislation  to  *  stand- 
still. It  was  emploved  by  many  of  the  oormpt 
Polish  nobles  to  avoid  the  detection  of  their  mal- 
nractices  or  to  gratify  their  private  maUee*  and 
na.stene<l  the  ruin  of  the  countrw 

The  diet  of  157.3  elected  Henry  of  Vakia  (III. 
of  France,  q.v.),  n  worthlesij  man,  who  fled  in  the 
most  ludicrous  fashion  from  the  country  after  a 
reign  of  about  five  months,  and  was  succeeiled  by 
Stnhen  Batory  (1575-86),  voivode  of  Transyl- 
▼ama,  omof  Poland's  best  Icings,  who  carried  on 
war  raooMsfully  against  the  RoMans,  and  com- 
pelled Ivan  IV.  to  soe  for  peace ;  he  also  organised 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukndne  into  regiments  of 
frontier  suldiors.  Batory,  who  bad  no  heirs,  was 
succeetled  by  Sijjlsniuud  III.  (  l.'iMH- ),  the  .'<on 
of  Catharine,  sister  of  Sigisnniiid  II.,  who  hiul 
married  John  Vasa,  king  of  Sweileti.  He  signed 
the  pacta  conveutn,  as  the  agreement  between  the 
Poles  and  their  king  was  named,  and  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  was  made  between  Poland 
and  Sweden.  Constant  disputes  took  place  l>e- 
tween  the  king  and  the  diet,  and  be  was  a  great 
persecutor  of  the  Dissidents,  as  the  Protestants 
were  called.  Sigismnnd  assiste«l  the  claims  of  the 
false  Demetrius,  who  wjis  ji.ssa.ssinated  at  Mohcow 
in  1606,  and  we  lirnl  the  I'ldes  aflerwanls  taking 
that  city  and  cjiusin^'  Ladishiu.s,  the  sou  df  Si;ris- 
niund,  to  l)e  crowne<I  czar;  but  he  wius  sixm 
obligetl  to  resign,  and  ultimately  the  family  of 
the  Komanovs  ascended  the  thmne  in  the  person 
of  Michael.  Nor  was  Sigismund  successful  in  his 
■fetempts  to  get  the  crown  of  Sweden.  He  died  in 
imTaDd  WM  followed  by  his  boos  Ladidans  IV. 
(1632-48)  and  John  Casimir  (1648-68).  During 
the  reign  of  this  dvnasty  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
were  taken  by  the  Turks  fnnu  the  Polish  pro- 
tectorate, Livonia  was  conquered  (lefW  ^l)  by 
Sxviibri,  and  Brandenburg  estAblislu-il  i(«elf  in 
complete  independence  (lti.')7).  In  16u2  Sicinski, 
the  deputy  for  Upita,  first  pat  an  end  to  the  diet 
bgr  the  Ciberwn  veto.  The  Cossaclcs  had  been 
goaded  into  tebelHon  by  oppression  and  religions 


persecution,  as  they  were  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  finally  went  over  to  Russia  in  1654. 
This  occurred  in  the  unfottonate  days  of  John 
Caaimirj  and  during  the  same  reign  Poland  waa 
attaekad  rimnltaneously  by  Knssia,  Sweden, 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Cossacks ;  the  country  was 
entirely  overrun,  "Warsaw,  Wilno,  arul  Lenil)erg 
taken,  and  the  king  ct)iii]icllcd  l<>  tkc  into  Silehis- 
Many  of  the  Polisli  nnblc-s  liehaved  with  great 
treachery,  but  the  invaders  were  finally  driven 
out.  In  1660  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  In 
1667,  by  the  treatjr  of  Aadroszowo,  the  territory 
beyond  the  Dnieper  was  eeded  to  Roseiai  John 
Casimir  abdicated  in  1668,  and  retired  to  Ftaaea^ 
when  he  died  in  167S; 

Snehaet  Winiowiecki  (16fl»-74),  son  of  a 
fatuous  general,  but  a  w6ak  and  very  insignificant 
man,  wa.s  elected  king— it  Ls  said  almost  against 
bis  own  wilL  He  was  a  nu-re  puppet  in  the  InuidH 
of  his  subjects.  A  war  v  ith  Turkey  waa  concluded 
by  the  igTiomini<uiH  jicact!  itf  Huczacz  in  1672,  by 
which  the  town  of  Kaiuieniec  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans.  Btal  tiie  senate  rejected 
the  treaty ;  the  Polish  armv  was  reinforceil,  and 
the  command  given  to  the  celebrated  John  Sobiexki, 
who  routed  toe  Turks  at  Choodm  the  following 
year.  Midiael  died  suddenly  in  1674.  After 
some  dissensions  concerning  the  election  of  a 
successor,  John  Robieski  (q.v.,  1674  96)  was 
choHeu,  but  his  reign,  although  adorned  by  the 
sjdendid  triumph  at  Vienna  (  KiK.')),  wa«  proihiclive 
of  lif.le  goml  to  his  country,  chiefly  thnmu:!!  the 
continual  dissensions  of  the  nobles.  As  Sobieski's 
successor  the  Prince  of  Conti  was  legallv  elected 
and  proclaimed  king :  but  Augustus  11.  of  Saxony, 
whose  cause  was  supported  by  the  Il<mse  of  Anatna, 
entered  Pdand  ai  the  head  of  a  Suton  anny, 
and  succeeded  in  obtidn{n|;  the  throne.  An|[;ttstas 
showetl  little  sympathy  with  his  Polish  subjects ; 
he  i»n)niise«l  to  reconquer  for  Poland  her  lost 
provinces,  but  this  jirnmisr  was  chiefly  made  as 
an  excuse  for  keeping;  liis  Siixon  army  in  the 
country,  in  violation  of  the  /untn  imi  nula.  His 
war  with  the  Turks  restored  m  T'olaud  part  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  fortress  of  Kamieniec  ;  but  that 
with  Charles  XIL  brought  nothing  but  misfortune. 
Cracow  was  taken  in  1702 ;  Augustas  was  deposed, 
and  Stanislaus  Lesic^nski,  palatine  of  Posen, 
elected  in  his  place.  All  the  courts  of  Euruue 
acknowledged  Stani.slaus,  except  that  of  Peter  the 
('.rent  ;  and,  when  the  latter  defeated  Charles  at 
tlir  liatilc  of  I'ultowa  ill  17(K>,  Ixiszozynski  was 
coiu]i<>n<Nl  to  leave  the  coiiiitry,  and  Angnstus 
returntHl.  In  this  reign  I'olauil  lii--t  (  onrland,  one 
of  its  hefs,  which  \va.s  given  by  the  Empress  Anna 
to  Bison,  htf  favourite.  Keligious  fanaticisni  was 
also  rampant.  The  Dissidents  were  very  much 
penecnted,  and  a  riot  having  taken  place  in  1724 
at  Thorn,  several  of  the  leading  dtisans,  including 
the  burgonisster,  were  put  to  death.  In  178S  a 
law  was  paKsed  excluding  them  from  all  public 
oftices.  This  sjinie  year  the  contemptible  Augustus 
<lied.  At  the  instigation  of  some  ot  his  8up|Mittei^, 
StJinislavis  L«*Hzczynski,  who  was  then  resitlin^'  in 
Lorraine,  was  iniluced  to  return  to  Polatni  and 
was  elected  king  ;  but  his  election  was  opposeii  by 
Austria  and  Hussia,  and  in  his  place  was  chosen 
Angnstns  IIL  (son  of  the  last  sovereign),  a  weak 
and  incapable  man.  The  condition  of  the  country 
was  now  deplorable.  Towards  the  end  of  Ids  reign 
the  more  enlightened  Poles,  seeing  the  radical 
defects  of  the  constitution,  the  want  of  a  strong 
government,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Hlterwn  mto, 
entered  into  a  league  for  the  establishment  of  a 
well  organised  here<litary  numarchy.  The  con- 
ser%'ative  party,  however,  was  strong,  and  relii^l 
on  Russian  influence,  while  the  reformere  sup- 
potted  the  Jesuits  in  their  exclusion  of  disaentem 
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from  public  offices.  In  1764  Staniitlaus  Aajnutus 
PooUtow8ki  waa  elected  kul|fl^  chie4>'  thmuKh  the 
iatriguefi  of  the  Bmprae  Cetiwriiiet  Altliough  a 
man  ol  refined  nmuien,  he  mm 
fitted  to  eerve  tlie  eoantay  it  raeli  a 
rafonniag,  or  CiartoiTiki  purty  (ao  called  because 
it  waa  neaded  by  a  member  of  this  celebrated 
family),  liail  Kuccei'ilcii  in  al)<)lisliiii^  tht-  lihfnim 
veto,  and  elFectin^  iiiiitiy  other  iTiiprovementw  ;  but 
tlii'v  at  the  name  time  niorf  Hcvercly  i>j)i)re}4»ed  the 
Ditwidentti,  whom  the  Kuxsianfl  iireteQaed  to  pro- 
tect. 

The  Confe<leration  of  liax  (ao  called  from  Bar  in 
PodoUft)  wai*  now  (1768)  foimd  ft  few  patriot*, 
an  army  of  about  8000  man  waa  MBBinbied,  and 
war  declared  againat  Rniiia.  Bat  ttiegr  wen  not 
sncoeaafal,  and  a  bold  attempt  to  carry  olT  Uie  king 
alM)  failed.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prusaia,  who 
had  fiinnerly  eained  the  ci)ii»ent  nf  Austria  to  a 
uartitinti  of  Poland,  made  tlie  sHiiie  )>rn|MHal  to 
Kun»ia  in  177H,  and  in  177-  the  /ir.\t  j>nrtition  waa 
effected.  The  territories  Baited  liy  the  three  powen 
laaioUown: 


 vjm 

The  whole  country  wan  now  aronned  to  a  Monse  of 
it«  danKer;  and  the  diet  of  thediminishetl  kinv^doiu 
laboured  to  amend  the  cnnHtitution.  In  17K8  a 
remarkable  diet  waa  opene<l  which  laated  four  years. 
Manv  changea  wwe  introduced.  Thn  Ubtrum  veto 
waaronnallyaaiipreieed,  and  the  thwHMWaadaelared 
heredttanr.  Tne  buigben  wen  to  land  depatiaa 
to  the  dwt  on  the  same  tenna  aa  the  noblee ;  the 
peaaanta  were  not  set  free,  bat  their  condition  waa 
unproved ;  and  the  DissidentH  won-  <,'ranted  complete 
toleration,  altliouRh  tlie  iinrnaii  Ciitliolic  was  de- 
c!iire<l  to  Ik'  the  doiiiiniirit  reli>;ioii.  In  this  they 
were  enconrimed  hy  I'rusnia,  whotte  kin^,  Fre<lerick- 
Williani,  Hwore  to  defend  them  against  Kinwia. 
The  new  comttitution  was  promulgated  May  2. 
1791.  But  some  of  the  noblea  were  discontented 
at  the  loea  of  their  piivilegN  by  the  new  order  of 
things  and  formea  in  ITM  tm  CanfedemtioB  of 
Targoviea  (q.^.).  and  at  their  inatigatioa  Roaaian 
troops  invaded  Poland  and  Lithoania.  Proaaia  now 
joineil  the  Ruasianx,  and  a  second  fraitlees  resist- 
ance U>  the  united  tr<)o|i«  of  Pruniia  and  Ruivsia, 
which  wan  he«ileil  hy  Jo-u-ph  Pnniatowski  (q.v. ) 
and  Koflciusko  (q.v.),  waa  followed  hy  a  second 

partitum  <179t)  MtwaM  tlum  two  eoontrias  aa 

follows : 


BB«l>>b  *).  vMm, 

 ee,ooo 


fOpuUtioB. 

«,<no;ow 


wliii  li  the  diet  was  forced  to  sanction  at  tlie  |Miint 
of  the  havonet.  The  I'oieH  now  l>ecanie  <le!<iMTate ; 
a  general  rising  took  place  (I7(M),  the  rrusHian»< 
were  oompellea  to  retreat  to  their  own  oooutry, 
thn  BnMlam  wen  wnnd  tinm  raoted.  Bnt 


Aoatria  now  appeared  on  the  aoene;  her  armv 
advanoad,  and  freah  Rnaaian  troope  tim»  anived. 
Koaciaain  waa  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ifocia- 
jowiee  and  taken  priaooer.  Savoror  (SawanowL 
the  Ronian  general,  took  Warsaw,  and  the  PoUak 
monarchy  waa  at  an  end.  The  third  and  last 
partitim  (1705)  diatribated  the  remainder  of  the 
ooontty  ae  foik>w8 : 


at 


 «.«»  1.1 

 fl.OOO  l.OOO.OOO 

Austria  18,000  1 ,000.000 

King  Staniataoa  rc<iigned  hia  crown,  and  died 
St  Peienburg  in  1798.  HaliaibariedlntlwBMMn 

Catholic  church  there. 

The  main  cauines  uf  the  fall  of  Poland  appear  to 
have  l>een  ( 1)  the  want  of  patriotism  and  coheaton 
amoni;  the  nohU-s,  each  pursuing  his  own  farteinele, 
and  tne  country  thus  being  divided  among  a  nam- 
ber  of  ]>etty  tvrants;  (2)  the  want  of  a  naiiotud 
middle  claaa,  toe  trade  of  the  coantqr  bauig  alrooat 
entirely  in  the  banda  of  Jew*  and  Germans ;  (3) 
the  intolerance  of  the  Je«nitJ«,  who  jM-n-eotuetl  on 
the  one  hand  the  l>ii«»identi«,  which  cauM-d  therii  to 
syniiiatliise  with  Pruwia,  and  on  the  other  j><*r- 
secute<i  alsMi  the  OrtlHnlox  inhahitant.-  of  the  e;i.-tera 

Srovincew  and  the  Cn^saeks,  \\])t>  thus  liMike«l  to 
^UH8ia  ;  1.4)  in  a  leN8  degree  than  the  liriit  three 
cauM'M,  the  weakness  of  character  of  the  kings — 
though  with  such  a  torbolent  nohili^r  it  mnat  be 
confessed  that  thqr  had  BO  Mr  ptogr ;  (ft)  the  want 
of  natual  frantieia. 

The  nbitaMBteaeeM  of  tbe  Frandi  againat  tile 
Russians  and  the  promises  of  Napoleon  tn  recon- 
stitute Poland  rallied  round  him  the  Pides,  who 
distinguiHheil  thentselves  in  Keveral  campaigns 
againut  their  old  enemies ;  but  all  that  NajM^leon 
aceonijili«he<l  in  fulfilment  of  hir«  promise  was  the 
estahliHiinient,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ( 1807),  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  chiefly  out  of  the  Pmsxian  nhare 
of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  as  ita  bead.  In  1809  Western  (lalida 
waa  taken  from  Aoatria  aad  added  to  the  dndqr, 
bat  the  advanee  of  tlie  alHed  army  in  181S  pat  aa 
end  to  its  exii*tencp.  After  the  cewdons  by  Austria 
in  18()9  the  dni  hy  contained  5«,290  English  »q.  m., 
with  a  i>o]iuhii ion  of  alHtiit  4,(XX),(R>().  Dan/iji;  was 
alm>  dei  lureil  a  repuhlic,  hut  given  hack  Ui  Prussia 
(Fehruary  li.  1814). 

The  division  of  Poland  was  rearranged  by  the 
Conjjrewt  of  Vienna  in  1815;  the  original  shares  of 
PruHoia  and  Austria  wen  diminished,  and  that 
part  of  the  dochv  of  Wanaw  wUdi  waa  not  restored 
to  ProMia  and  Aostiia  wm  naited  aa  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  to  the  Raedaa  empire,  bat  merely  liv 
the  l>nnd  of  a  personal  union  (tite  same  monarch 
iK'inj;  the  sovereign  of  each),  and  the  two  states 
U  iii^'  wholly  iniTe]>endent  of  ea<'li  other.  The 
reiiiainiiii,'  part*  of  Poland  were  incor|»orate<i  with 
t  he  kinj.'iloiii'v  «  hii'h  lunl  seized  them.  The  parti- 
tion of  Poland  aa  thus  finally  arranged  waa  aa 
foilowa: 


BiiMia....2S0,M) 


/TmvlneM  of  C<nirl«nd,  Vlt#b(ik.  r.r  .li      Minxk    M  .lnlrff  Vnlhynl*.  Kleff.  PoitotU.  •ml  the 
I     Kinffl'^ni  of  PoUiid  (m«  t><>l"»  I     o:     . |«.rl  i  ii»  uf  1 1,.  i  rvnial  kiiiKdoin  nf  Toland  nov 
tlLOQO^OOIK    beloDiring  to  BitMia  It  roust  btt  mn*rk«l  that  UiurlaiiU  »iui  cnled  to  Ruasis  tn  tbeicucn  ot 
I  (MlHitelvtto  nwaeamorttoiBtaMlMti;  KMTIiad  iMloBisdIor  ' 


Cracow,  with  a  small  surrounding  territory,  was 
deelared  independent  under  the  pntaetiaa  of 
Anitrfa.    Alexander  L  ^n  tha  IVdee  a  eon- 

atitution,  inclndin^  biennial  diet«,  a  res|>onHihle 
mini8tr>',  a  separate  army,  and  lil>erty  of  the  prcjw. 
General  Zajacek  was  ji|>jioiiif4'il  viceroy,  and  the 
Grand-duke  Coiistantine  took  command  of  the 
For  lonw  tiam  amtten  eBimud  to  g»  oo 


smoothly,  bat  a  spiliH  of  diaeontent  eoon  developed 
itself.  ODmptainw  wen  made  that  the  f 
the  prem  waa  interfered  with,  and  aeeret 

were  fornie<l.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
NovenilxT  1H,30;   the  grand-duke  was  obliged  to 

3uit  the  eitv,  and  General  Chlopicki  wa8  ap{K>inted 
ictator.    Early  in  1831  a  large  Roaaian  army, 
DiebitM^  entend  the  eoontry.  ChlapUU 
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rpsii^iMxI  ilia  difltafeonliip,  and  Prince  Czartoryski 
wa-s  appointed  president  of  tlie  proviaidnal  govern- 
ment. From  January  till  8th  September  of 
the  same  year  a  series  of  sangninarj'  engagements 
took  place,  in  which  the  Poles  were  at  flrst  saccess- 
fnl.  On  the  8th  of  September,  however,  Ptoke- 
vitch  (q.v.).  who  had  ■oeeeeded  Dielntech,  took 
Wanaw.  and  the  insnrreetloii  vnm  virtually  at  an 
end.  The  Poles  had  not  raoeeeded  in  ootaining 
any  assisttanre  from  foreign  powers.  From  this 
tiiiif  tlip  in<l('i)on<ience  of  Poland  wa«  Huppretwed, 
:ui<l  ill  IH.T2  it  was  declared  an  integral  part  of  llie 
Russian  empiro,  with  a  separate  administration, 
headed  by  a  viceroy  chosen  by  the  czar;  the  cun 
atitntion  was  aDnaUe<i.  and  a  strict  censorship  of 
tlie  Tpmm  wm  established.  Many  of  the  literary 
treasnres  were  ouried  off  to  the  public  librar},-  of 
St  Petersboi^g.  Slight  oatbreaka  occurred  in  1846, 
which  were  severely  repreased.  Simoltaneoaa  dia* 
tQrbances  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  portions  of 
Poland  met  with  the  >amR  fat^e.  Their  leaders 
in  Prussia  wero  imprisoned,  hut  relejiwHl  by  the 
revolution  of  IH4S  at  B«rlin.  In  no  part  of  the  lost 
province**  lias  the  work  of  ilenationaliHation  heen 
more  complete  than  in  Prussian  Poland.  It  Iulh 
pruceedetl  iiuietly,  hut  thorougidy.  In  Galicia  the 
peasants  at  the  same  time  maM.s«icre<l  nuuty  of  the 
noblea.  On  the  6th  of  November  1848  the  republic 
of  Craeow  was  incorporated  with  AnatriRi 

After  the  acceaaion  of  Alexander  II.  in  1886  the 
condition  of  the  Poles  was  considerably  ameliorated. 
An  amnesty  brought  l)ack  many  of  those  who  hiwl 
been  expatriate*!,  ami  various  other  reforms  were 
hoped  for.  On  the  2*,)th  November,  on  tlie  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  insurrection,  many  p)ii$ieal 
manifestations  took  place,  )M>tli  in  the  churches  and 
elsewhere.  On  tliese  occasions  riots  took  place, 
and  some  panons  were  unfortunately  Killed. 
Warsaw  was  now  declaied  in  a  atete  ni  tuge.  In 
June  1863  an  atlerapi  waa  made  to  aaaMainate 
General  Ludere,  the  governor,  who  was  ancoeeded 
by  the  Grand-duke  Constantino,  the  brother  of  the 
eini>eror,  the  Marquis  Wielopolski  Inking  ajipointe^l 
chief  minister.  Meanwhile  Alexander  il.  ha<l 
made  great  conce-^i  ui^  ;  the  public  offices  of  the 
countrj'  were  to  1x3  tilled  by  Poles ;  the  Polish 
language  was  to  be  the  official  one,  an<l  niunicii^kal 
inatitutions  were  ffrante^l  to  Warsaw  and  the  chief 
citlM.  The  people,  however,  received  these  over- 
tares  sullenly,  and  on  the  night  of  January  16, 
1868,  a  seeni  coiiscription  was  held,  and  Ihose 
suspected  of  disafTeetion  to  the  government  were 
seized  in  their  beds  to  be  enlisted.  Attempts  were 
made  to  assassinate  the  and  duke  and  other 
Rn.ssian  officials,  and  Lithuania  and  Volhynin  wore 
also  declared  in  a  ^tiitf  of  sif^'c  Tlic  conniiittce 
of  the  Niitioniil  government  i-snetl  its  tin<t  nro- 
clamation  in  February  1863 ;  and  a  week  aft«r- 
wards  Mieroelawski  raised  tlie  standani  of  insur- 
rection in  the  north-east,  on  the  frontier  of  Posen. 
The  committee  {Szad)  had  secret  sessions,  and 
waa  for  a  long  time  able  to  defy  the  Roasiaa 
fOfemment:  its  emissaries,  called  ttileteziki,  put 
to  death  many  obnoxious  persons  and  Russian  spies. 
It  also  issued  jiroolamatioiis  from  time  to  time; 
and  many  districts  of  Auj^ustovo,  Hadom,  Lublin, 
Volhynia,  and  Lithuania  were  spefulily  in  insurrec- 
tion. It  was  a  mere  guerilla  war,  and  no  great  or 
decisive  conflicts  took  place  ;  hut  the  sympathy  of 
£arope  was  largely  enliste*!  on  1>ehalf  of  the  Poles, 
laoeiidiaiism  and  murder  were  ram|>ant;  and  at 
last,  with  tlie  aaaiatanee  of  Prussia  and  the  aacset 
support  of  Aoatria,  the  e8ar%  troopa  sneeeaded  hi 
trampling  out  (1884)  the  last  embers  of  insurrec- 
tion. Langiewiez,  one  of  the  leaders  who  had 
directe«l  the  struK^le,  held  out  for  some  time,  hut 
at  length  made  his  escape  into  Galicia.  From  the 
time  of  the  anppiaaalioa  «f  tiia  iaaametfon  the 


kingdom  of  Poland  has  disapjicaied  from  all  official 
<locuments.  All  education  in  the  university  and 
the  schoola  ia  BOW  caniad  on  in  the  Bnaaian 

language. 

Among  histories  may  be  rsoonunendsd  Hittoirt  de 
Potoffne,  hv  Lelewel  (Paris,  1844) ;  GetdkiehU  PtAemt^  by 
Ronell  and  C:aro  (vols.  L-vi.,  Gotha,  1840-88);  Drine 
Poiskie  it  JZaryztie  {' Sketch  of  the  History  of  Poland 
by  Bobrzynaki.  See  also  Count  Moltke'a  Polaml  ( Rug. 
trana  1886),  and  the  present  writer's  P..f,i,ui  ( 
For  mapa  of  Poland  at  various  dstes,  mm-.  iK-sidfM  that 
tpven  above,  the  hi»t<jrio«l  majw  of  Eurojje,  Xul.  IV.  p.  46t>. 

KrssrAN  Poland.— The  so-called  'Kingdom  of 
Poland,'  united  to  Hussia  in  1815,  had  its  own  con- 
stitution till  1830,  and  a  separate  sovemment  till 
1884,  when,  after  the  sunjiression  of  tlw  revolt,  the 
last  viail>le  ramnant  of  independenoe  was  taken 
away.  Tlie  administratioD  was  at  fint  given  to 
eight  militar}'  governors,  and  then  to  a  commission 
sitting  in  St  Petersburg.  Finally,  in  1888,  the 
Polisii  provincf  was  abeolutely  incorporated  with 
Knsi-ia,  and  the  ten  governments  into  which  it  was 
diviiltii  ;iit'  grouped  ^vith  the  t.'o\  ei nnient'^  of 
HusHia  proper.  In  18ti7  the  area  of  the  '  kingtiom  ' 
was  aliout  49,000 sq.  ni.,  \\  itii  a  population  of  alMiut 
5,70(),(X)0,  of  whom  4,3;j().lX>0  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 780,000  Jews.  260,000  Greek  Catholics  (mostly 
United}|  and  the  rest  Lutherans  or  other  Protest- 
anta.  fit  1880  the  ten  Polish  provinces  Kalisc^ 
Kielce,  Lomia,  Lublin,  Piotrkow,  Plock,  Radom, 
Siedlce,  Ssnwalki,  and  Warsaw— had  a  collective 
population  of  8,105,000.  The  several  areas  and 
populations  of  these  government.K  will  be  found  in 
the  table  at  Kr-S-siA.  A»>out  U),(KX).<K)0  still  here 
and  in  Prussia  an<I  Austria  speak  the  Polish 
tongue.  The  surface  atid  soil  of  the  Russian 
Polish  provinces  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  old 
Poland;  the oomnarce ia atill moBtlj in  the  handa 
ol  Uie  Jewa. 

Polish  Lanouaob  and  LmRATun.— The 

Polish  language  is  one  of  the  most  widely-apread 

branches  o7  the  Slavonic  family  ;  it  forms  the  west* 
em  branch  together  with  Bidieniian  and  Sorhish  or 
Lusatian  Wendish.  I,ik»^  all  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, it  is  higliK  iiitlrt  ted,  hming  seven  cases, 
and,  by  means  of  the  so  <  allt'<l  '  as)iects,' expressing 
very  delicate  distinction-"  of  meaninjj  in  tlie  verb. 
Like  Russian,  however,  it  lacks  the  imperfect  and 
aorist  which  are  found  in  Bulgarian  and  Serbian. 
It  has  a  rich  vocabulary  and  great  nower  of  eom- 
nounding  words.  It  resembles  the  Old  Slavonic  in 
having  two  nasals,  like  the  French  <m  and  m  ;  these 
are  found  nowhere  else  among  Slavs  except  in  a  Bul- 
ariaii  dialect  After  the  iiitioiluriion  oi  Christian- 
ity Latin  c\crci--«'ii  a  ^'real  itilliiciu'c  uii  its  Vin-ahu- 
laiy  anil  1  itci at nrc.  ami  >nh>c(|UiTii  to  the  l  ltli 
century  it  adoptetl  into  it.s  M>cal>ularv  nuineions 
(•eniian  words.  Already  in  the  16th  century 
Polish  was  a  highly  cultivated  lan^ruafre,  and  l>egan 
to  supplant  Latin,  until  then  the  hin^^uage  of  the 
state  and  of  the  learned.  The  best  Polish  gram- 
mars are  those  of  Malecki,  Gramatyka  HistoryetnO' 
Porthtmatpcxa  Jczyka  Poltkiego  ( '  Historico-com- 
parative  Grammar  of  the  Polish  Language,*  Lem- 
fjerg,  1879),  and  C.  W.  Smith,  (iraiiinmtik  <lrr 
poliiisrhrn  S/irnrhf  (Berlin,  184.'»);  the  most  com- 
prehensive dietionarv  is  that  of  Linile  (new 
L-ntlwrg,  18.">4-(k))  that  of  Itaiidtke  (2  vols. 
Breslan,  1806)  is  good,  and  so  also  is  the  English- 
Polish  dictionary  published  at  Berlin  in  1849. 

The  histon'  ot  Polish  literature  is  divisible 
into  five  dJatinfit  parioda.  (1)  From  the  earliest 
Umea  to  the  middle  of  the  16lh  eantaiy,  the  epoch 
of  the  Refornmtion.  The  Polas,  unlike  most  of 
their  Slavonic  kindred,  are  poor  in  legendary-  and 
popular  poetrj',  and  much  of^  their  early  literatuie 
IS  in  Latin.  *  Casimir  III.  (q.v.),  suniamed  'the 
Great,'  did  mora  than  any  otiier  «ad|y  Foliali 
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monarch  for  tlio  encouragement  of  lit*'ratiirc,  ami 
among  other  tliingn  founded  tho.  univerHtty  of 
Cracow,  which  ha«  continued  to  the  centre  of 
intellectual  life  and  culture  in  Poland.  Among 
the  very  oldest  literary'  monunienU)  in  a  hymn  to 
the  Vtigin  Mvy,  aMribed  to  8t  Adalbert.  Tb« 
MS.  in  which  it  n  peMrved  ia  dated  140&  Be- 
lonpiri';  to  tlie  midiile  of  the  14lli  centur)'  is  the 
so-rallcd  p>alU'r  ul  Queen  Margaret,  diuoovered  at 
the  convent  <»f  St  Florian  in  1826,  wliicli  liitn  been 
editi'tl  hy  l'r<ife88or  Nehring ;  then'  in  also  the 
Uilil(>  of  Queen  Sophia,  which  Inus  fonie  down  in  an 
ini[K;rfect  copy,  and  is  ftaid  to  have  been  written 
n)>out  1455 ;  it  has  lieen  cdite*!  by  Professor 
Malccki.  Writets  of  Latin  chronicles  were  Martin 
Gallus,  who  flouriMbed  between  1110  and  1135, 
Kadlubek  (1160-128$).  ttul  J»n  Dlogou  or 
Longinus  ( 1415-80),  aD  of  whom  were  eoele«iift«tlca. 
The  last  is  also  worthy  of  remembrance  as  an  able 
diplomatists  ,Ian  Laski,  ArrhUishop  of  Gnesen 
( 14,)7-I">.M  ),  puhlisliod  a  iln  iMc  collortion  of  the 
oldest  Polish  law!»,  C'Dniiiuiii:  htrlyti  Pn/om'tr  Rttfni 
PririlcgiHin.  In  1474  tlu'  first  print in;;-pre.sK  wa« 
established  at  Cracow  by  GUnther  Zainer ;  the 
first  book  in  the  Polish  language  was  published 
there  in  1521.  In  1543  die<l  the  great  astronomer 
Nicholas  Copernicus.  Some  other  specimens  of 
Old  Polieh  before  the  Iftth  cmvm  wul  be  found 
eolleeted  in  the  ralnaUe  work  of  nehring,  Altpol- 

nh'-fir  Sitnti-ftdrtihn<iler  (Berlin,  1887). 

( 2  j  iHie  aeoond  period  of  Polish  literature  em- 
I  raeos  that  whicli  la  called  the  i,'olden  aj^e  (  I.'VIS- 
10(K)).  The  wrie«  of  poetfl  Ite-^inx  with  Nioholas 
Rej  (  15<K'V-69 ),  ooninionly  ealle<l  the  'father  of 
Polish  poetry,'  who  spent  \m  life  at  the  courts  of 
the  Si^munds.  He  was  a  Protestanl  His  best 
work  IS  Zwictviadlo  aibo  jmpp(  Foeadwego  Czlo- 
wieka  ('The  Mirror :  or  the  iMt  of  aa  Hoiuvarable 
Man,'  1007);  he  "-N'>  n  rote  a  play  on  the  nibjeet 
of  Jofleph.  Althougii  liLs  language  is  rough  and 
carelexs,  there  is  much  shrewd nesB  luul  satire 
in  hL-s  writings.  Jan  Kochanowski  (l,V10-84), 
called  the  prince  of  Polish  poets,  has  left  a  K''t'"t 
deal  of  venw,  the  most  heantifnl  of  whirh  arc  hiu 
Tri'in/  or  LaiiientationH  on  the  d»'atli  of  his 
daug^iter  Ursula.  His  nephew  Peter  translated 
the  Jtrtualem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  Szarzynski 
(died  1581)  introdaoed  the  sonnet  into  Polish. 
SzymoDowicz  (1557-149)  was  a  writer  of  good 
PMttonJa ( SMtaMyt  aa  was  also  Ziiuorowicz  (died 
1699).  a  native  off  Lemberg.  Sebaatian  Klnnowicz, 
called  Acemus  (died  1602),  U  celebrated  as  a 
satirist  and  descriptive  poet.  The  Reformation 
made  rapid  progress  in  Poland;  many  of  the  nobility 
were  C«lvini»ti«,  and  th«  Sociiii  cani(>  to  reside  in 
the  t'ountrv.  Transhitinn?^  of  tiie  IJiMe  appeared, 
but  the  Jesuit  reaction  soon  made  itaeu  felt, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  SlcaiiBi^  (lfi63- 
1612),  renowned  for  his  pulpit  eloqaeaoe^  Among 
the  historians  of  this  period  the  moat  oelebrated 
are  Martin  Bielski,  whose  Chronicle  waa  eontinued 
by  Mr  «on  Joachim;  Lukaa  G6micki  (died  1591), 
author  of  a  hi.Ht<irv  of  tlie  Poli^li  crown  (Dzieje  v 
Kortjnic  I'ot.skuj,  ("riic.  Iti37);  Stryikowski  (dinl 
1582),  who^e  ( "hmnicio  of  Lithuania  (Koni^^h. 
1582)  i.s  an  adniirahle  work  ;  and  Paprocki  (dieii 
1614 1 

(3)  The  third  period  of  Polish  literature,  also 
called  the  Macaronic  (1606-1764).  is  coincident 
with  the  rale  of  the  Jesuitu,  who  first  obtained 
a  footing  in  Poland  about  ItSM,  tbnmgfa  the 
inflaenee  of  Cardinal  Hosius,  stHni  got  posses- 
don  of  the  aehools,  and  seriously  cncckml  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation.  The  lit 
eratnre  of  the  periiwl  is  for  the  most  part  poor, 
consisting'  mainly  of  iMimhast  ic  jianei;>  ric  ;  the 
language  being  corrupted  by  Latinisms  and  fre- 
qiMbtljr  bgr  the  introanetioii  of  whole  Latin  aen- 


I 

t«'nc('s  hence  the  term  Macaronic.  To  this  period 
belong  Casimir  Sarbiewski,  known  by  his  Latin 
name  Sarbievius  (1505-1640),  a  celebrated  writer 
of  Latin  odes  ;  Waclaw  Potocki,  now  known  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  poem  Wojna  Chodnuka, 
or  War  of  Cbocim,  long  preserved  in  manuscriiit ; 
Kodioweki  (died  1690),  a  soldier-itoct,  who  has  left 
some  sprightly  odes;  Twurdowski  (died  KlTiO),  a 
very  prolific  writer,  author  of  a  iniem  on  LadiMlau* 
IV.;  <tpalin^ki  (  IW^S-lCVe),  who  ha',  left  >-ome 
liittcr  Katiri>  reviling'  his  countrymen,  whuui  lie 
Ix'lrayed  to  thf  .Swedes ;  t"hros<'inski,  the  trans- 
lator of  Lucan ;  Moivztyn,  the  translator  of  Comeille ; 
and  Eli2abttth  DnuEbacka  (died  1760),  whose 
writings  show  some  feeling  for  nature.  Histocy 
again  toolc  a  La^  fonn,  in  nyxve  of  ite  haring 
been  written  in  the  golden  age  in  Polish  :  we  may 
mention  Stamwolskt  (died  1656 ),  author  of  Polonia, 
gitx  Status  Regni  Polonitr  DiM  i  ijtfio  ( Wftlfeiilnittel, 
Uy>6),  and  other  works  :  Kojulowicz,  a  Jesuit  (died 
lt)77  ),  who  wrote  a  History  of  hithuania  ;  and  Kaa- 
par  Nie->iiecki,  a  Jesuit  (iiit„><l  1 744 ),  whose  AortMia 
7'o/.v/.vr  (4  vols.  Lemb.  I72.H  4.3)  ia  th«  meat  im- 
portant  work  on  Polish  heraldr>'. 

(4)  The  fourth  period  is  that  of  the  reign  of 
Stanislaua  Pooiatowaki  and  the  dJamembennent 
of  Poland,  tOl  ^  tiM  of  lomanticiaBi  (1764- 
1822);  it  owes  ito  characteristics  partly  to  the 
inilnence  of  French  eottare,  partly  also  to  the 

gatronage  of  literature  and  science  by  Kin;; 
tanislaus,  the  princes  Cairtor\ski.  .Tahfonowsk. 
and  other  nohlemen.  aii<l  the  educati  ik;u  p  i  -tms 
of  Stanislaus  Konarski  (17<.K)-73).  The  ^;iHKi  w»»rk 
begun  hy  Konarski  wiu.  carried  on  l>y  Koj>r/ynski 
(l7»5-1817),  who  was  the  firet  to  ^tabiish  on  a 
scientific  basis  the  grammar  of  the  Polish  language 
in  his  Gramtnatyka  Harodwxt ;  other  authurs  were 
Boboroolec  ana  Zablocld,  who  adapted  a  great 
many  French  pieces  for  the  stage.  But  the  U-^x 
writer  for  the  *tage  was  Fredro,  who  belon^rs  to 
a  lat€r  period.  Tiie  most  noted  dianiatist,  liow 
ever,  of  this  time,  who  may  perhapf*  1«'  called 
the  real  founder  of  the  Polish  stage,  wa.s  lioj,'u 
slawski  (17ri9  1H29),  who  wrote  alH>\e  ei^'l'tv 
plays,  the  majority  of  w)iich,  under  the  title  of 
Dzxela  Dramatifczne,  were  published  at  Warsaw 
(9  vols.  1820).  The  most  conspicuous  poet  of 
this  time  was  Ignacy  Krasicki  (1736-1801),  who 
tried  all  kioda  <n  literatnre— an  epic  OH  the  war 
of  Chodbn,  *  weak  production,  and  some  satires 
and  fables.  We  most  also  mention  Trembecki; 
Cajetan  Wi-;:iorski,  the  satirist;  Godebaki,  and 
VV  fzyk.  Ailam  Nanis^wicje  was  bnt  a  mediocre 
poet,  but  he  w:  n  a  valuiihle  Hislui  i/n  Xarodu 
7'o/«Jti«/o  (' History  <if  the  Polish  Peoule '),  wliieh 
he  carried  down  to  the  vear  In  1801  the 

historian  Tadeusz  Czacki,  Vraneiszek  Dmochow  ski. 
and  bishop  Jan  Albertrandy  founded  at  War-^iw 
the  'Society  of  the  Friends  of  Knowledge,'  which 
especially  under  the  auspicaa  of  Btaaiyc  bore  good 
fruit  till  it  was  dissolved  18a8»  when  ita  library  of 
50,000  volum«p  was  carried  off  to  St  Petwburg.  A  t 
I  the  same  time,Io/ef  Qs-soHnski,  Hugo  Kollataj,  and 
Stanislaus  I'otocki  hy  word  and  writing  exen  iseil 
a  groat  intlin-iice  on  the  renovation  of  the  national 
spirit.  Kar^iiiiiiki  (1745-1825)  wa.s  a  vm  pooular 
]M)et  as  a  wnter  of  sentimental  elet'ies  ana  iitylls, 
and  Woronic/.  (1757  ls-29)wa«  celebrated  both  as 
a  poet  and  divine.  Niemcewicz  (1757-1841)  was 
a  statesman  and  soldier,  and  is  remembered  for 
his  historical  aoogs  (^w^ //iftor^ziM).  Lastly, 
as  the  great  precnnor  of  the  romantic  school,  must 
lie  mentioned  Kasimir  BrYMldnski  (1791-1835), 
who>e  id_\ll  ]Vii\-<Iiiir  lias  been  niucli  a*linire<I. 

(u)  The  fifth  {wriod  c«»mpri»es  from  18"2'2  to  the 
present  time;  the  era  of  romanticism,  <lating  from 
the  appearance  of  Mickiewics,  the  greatest  Polish 
poet  At  Wilno,whlcbafl«r  1816  became  the  MntM 
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of  Polish  literar)'  activity,  »ev4iriU  young  meu  united, 
with  Adam  Mickiewicz  ( 17Wi-1855)  at  their  head, 
in  a  vruisade  against  the  Btill  dominant  Freticb 
school  of  literature.  After  a  short  stay  in  Rtttaia, 
Mieki«wiex  emiRmled  Md  spent  tlie  latter  part  of 
hia  life  at  Paris.  Ha  died  at  Constaatioople, 
whither  he  had  ^^onc  on  a  political  mission  at  the 
time  of  the  ("rimean  war.  We  have  onlv  suace 
til  iiiciitiiiii  soiiir  i>f  his  fhiof  workH,  hi^  UallufU, 
Sonnets,  Kunnid  WtilimitHl,  IM\\  I'aii  'i'iuieii«z ;  the 
Inst  |>r<il)iil>ly  tlic  mo«it  popular  poem  in  the  Polish 
language.  Anton  Malczewaki  { 1792-lH26y,  remem- 
bered by  Maria,  a  pathetic  ^t<irv  of  the  Ukraine, 
was  a  prominent  poet  of  what  hun  )>et>n  called 
the  Ukraine  school;  Goszczyuski  |,l8(Ki-76)  was 
autiMMT  of  the  aanatiTe  poem  Zamik  Kamomki; 
Bohdaa  Zaiedd,  atttbor  of  DwcA  ocf  Stmu:  otiiere 
are  Odyniec,  the  friend  of  Mickiewicz,  biemienski, 
Garczynski,  Gaszynski.  The  two  names  mo«t 
wiirtliy  to  |ilac«m  by  the  »i<l«'  of  that  of  Mickie- 
wicz  are  t hone  of  Sigisrannd  Krafiii>«ki  (lsi'2  i>i)), 
author  of  tlie  strange  i>oem  Nklmskn  Kainedwi 
(the  'Undivine  Comedy'),  and  Julius  Slownclci 
(1800-40).  Most  of  these  men  belonged  to  what 
was  called  the  'Polish  Emigmtion.'  whose  head- 
qnartere  were  at  Pwi*.  Of  the  Polish  novelists 
we  have  only  epaoe  to  aientioa  the  pfoUfie  Josef 
Ignacy  Kranwwsld  (1811t-87>,  whose  worlcs  amonnt 
tf)  312.  anil  Henry  Sicnkewipz.  The  most  original 
writer  for  the  stage  whom  thf  Poles  have  prodnceil 
is  Count  Alexander  Fre«li  i  l7'Kt-I876):  ho  is  a 
tboronghly  national  writer:  ii< though  Frennh  in- 
tlueiice  b*  visilile  in  i  i-  ]  h  ^  i  s,  die  charaoton*  are 
Polish.  Many  disLiugiimhed  historical  writers 
belong  to  this  later  perio<l,  of  whom  we  iiuiy 
mention  Joachim  Lelewel  (17H6-1862),  the  author 
of  many  works  of  the  greatest  value,  Szujski, 
Sehmittk  Sadnoefak  mm  Michael  Bobir^rtislu, 
professor  in  the  nmVeiritjr  of  Ciaeow.  Bv  tliese 
men  the  hintory  of  Polaiul  has  Won  treated  in  all 
itn  detnils  witl)  >;reat  vi^'uiir.  .Viuong  later  poets 
nuiy  Ix;  mentioned  Pol,  t'ji'jwki,  and  Lenartowicz; 
Adain  Atrnvk,  tlie  tno.Ht  iK>|iular  of  reoeut  Polish 
poets;  and  the  poete^se.s  t^ahrieie  Z^ehowika 
(  1S2.'>-7H  |  and  Marya  Konopniekn. 

The  history  of  Pohsh  htcraturti  hjia  been  written  by 
Bentkowaki  snd  WiszniewskL  Mention  may  also  be 
nude  of  Nitaohmsnn's  Oe»ckickU  der  Polnitchcn  LiUra- 
«ur  (1884),  and  the  present  writer's  SaH^  SUmmo 
LiMnrt  (laitt)  sad  Mswf  <189S). 

Folar  Bear.  See  Brar. 
Polar  Circle*  See  Anmc 

Polar  Exnloratioii.  I n  >M^ientific  geography 
nnM-li  (i;  ilu  Ui^t  work  done  in  tlie  IPtli  eentury 
iw  due  u»  lii-HCoveries  iiia<le  in  the  Arctic  and  /\nt- 
aretie  rejj^ions.  In  tiie  former,  more  espeeially,  not 
only  have  new  lands  been  surveyed,  but  large  and 
important  accessions  have  been  made  to  tieveral 
hrandies  of  natural  sdeoce.  The  original  motive, 
however,  in  England  at  leasti  for  exploring  the 
Arctic  seacossts  was  to  discover  a  route  to  the 
wealthy  countries  of  eastern  Asia,  and  to  share  in 
the  tmfflc  mnn<M)oli«(Hl  I»y  Spain  and  Portugal  when 
at  the  heij^'lit  of  their  nowor.  Thus  arose  a  double 
s«-ries  of  attemiitf,  eitiier  to  coa^<t  eastward  alonj;  i 
the  north  of  Etimpe  and  A»ttt,  or  to  soil  weMtvvard 
across  the  Atlantic;  the  latter  being  afterwanls 
mollified  into  attempts  to  coast  westward  along 
the  north  of  America.  Hence  an)«e  the  terms 
'  North-east  Passage  '  and  *  North-west  I^wsa^.' 

Some  have  traera  the  histonr  of  Arctic  exploFa- 
tioD  to  the  time  of  King  Alfrea,  who,  io  his  trans- 
lation of  Orosius  (q.v.),  inserted  an  account  of  the 
voyan'^''  of  Othhere  ami  Wiilfstan,  narrate<l  to  him  ' 
by  Uthlierc  biiu.itlf,  who  »eeni»  to  liave  nailed  nmnd 
the  North  Cape  to  Lapland.  The  voyaK*^  of  the  | 
Norsemen toUreeuland(q.v.)uidtheoppo(Bitecoa.sts  i 


of  America  in  the  10th  and  following  centuries  may 
lie  regarded  as  to  some  extent  c-i»min>^'  witiiin  early 
Arctic  attempts.  Cabot's  diiicover)'  in  1497  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  might,  however,  be 
termed  the  first  step  in  tlie  exploration  of  American 
polar  regions— for  tlM  earlier  expediticms  claimed 
on  behalf  of  Portugal  nmst  l>e  regnnledaamytliieaL 
Three  years  after  Calmt,  Gaapar  CTortereal  and  his 
brother  made  three  M'i>aiat<'  voyaj:eH  in  the  Hame 
direction,  ^'uiling  ut>ilinvanl>  hy  I.ahrador,  where 
they  %vere  >4lop^  in  60°  N.  lat.  The  expedition 
commanded  in  1353  by  Sir  Hu^'h  W'illoughby  led 
the  way  to  the  North  ea-st  l'a.ssjij,'e.  Willou^liliy 
sighted  Nova  Zeiiibla,  but  lie  and  his  men  ulti- 
mately perished  on  the  coast  of  Lapland.  Chancellor, 
who  accompanied  him.  landed  in  RnsaSa  near  Arch- 
angel. Other  Englishmen  iollowed,  BorroughH 
(1556),  Pet  and  Jackman  (1080),  Hennr  Hudson 
( 1608-9),  Wood  (1676),  but  none  snceeeaed  in  get- 
ting much  beyond  Nova  Zerobla,  thougli  they  did 
irofKl  work  in  exploring  the  north  coast  of  Enrojie, 
Sjdt/her^'en,  anil  other  islaruls  in  tlu^e  sea-n.  In 
1594  97  Itiuent/.,  a  I>uu;imi8n,  let!  three  ex|K.'di 
tionf»,  wiiiKjrin^  on  the  north-cast  coast  of  Nma 
Zembia,  1596-97  (seeBAUENTZ).  After  the  failures  of 
Hudscm  and  Wood  in  the  17th  centur)-,  the  attempt 
to  sail  eastwards  came  to  be  considerad  qaite  1m)^ 
less.  In  1007  Hudson  succeeded  in  laaelungSrsO' 
N.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitsberaen. 

Meanwhile  Mome  exploration  of  the  Aretie  parts 
of  America  had  Ikh'h  >;"'"K  FnibiMher  Jir-'t 

Kailed  in  1676,  and  in  ir^H.')  H,h  the  great  navigator 
thtvis  Hailed  up  the  strait  l>earing  hiw  name 
to  72^  41'  N.  and  coa.'tted  the  west  of  (ireenlaud, 
•the  laud  of  desolation.'  In  a  tract  of  L>avis', 
published  in  1595,  there  are  arguments  for  a  North- 
west Passage.  Hudson,  who  had  tried  the  North- 
east Passage,  discovered  in  1610  the  strait  and 
great  bay  which  hear  his  name.  From  the  size 
of  the  latter  he  eondnded  it  to  be  part  of  the 
Pacific ;  but  that  was  disproved  hy  Bntton,  the 
next  English  exj-lorer  (1612).  In  1615-16  Baffin, 
who  went  out  at  tir>t  under  Hylot,  had  had  some 
scientific  training,  jjroveu  Ihiji-lI;  ;i-  ^kilfnl  a 
navigator  a*  navi^.  He  found  tlie  great  nortliern 
outlet  to  Hallin  Hay,  and  recorded  some  im{x)rt- 
ant  maguelic  observations.  After  the  expedition 
of  Fox  and  James  in  1631,  which  only  lad  to  the 

Srtiai  exploration  of  what  then  waa  named  Fox 
laanel,  tne  North  Ameriflu  eoait  waa  negleeted 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Russia  was  naturally  iotereeted  in  the  explora* 
tion  of  the  Silierian  coast,  and  from  Peter  the 
Great's  time  took  her  proper  share  in  the  mari- 
time discovery.  Hehring,  after  receiving  in.-tiuc- 
tions  from  Cziu-  Peter  ot»  liit-  dcatii-hed,  .saileii 
from  Okhotsk,  and  discovei'cd  the  tstraits  wiiicli 
bear  his  name.  In  a  second  vovagc  ( 1741 )  he  sailed 
from  Petropaulovski  and  expioied  part  of  north- 
weat  America.  Another  Russian  expeilition  in 
174S  found  (but  did  not  succeed  in  rounding)  the 
most  northerly  point  of  Siberia,  named  from  the 
discoverer  Chelyuskin  (or  Hevero);  and  an  earlier 
one  flailed  from  the  Yeninei  to  75°  15'  N.  In  176.' 
Tchit^akotl"  nailed  to  S|)itzl»ergen,  and  linally 
I  readied  MOV  N,  The  New  SilM-rian  Islands  were 
exiil«>red  by  HedenHtrftm  in  1809-U,  hv  Anjmi  in 
1823.  and  in  1884-87  by  Bunge  and  Toll."  Wrangel 
explore*!  the  Siberian  *coai<t  between  Ca|»e  C'helaa- 
skui  and  the  Kolyma  in  1820-23,  and  in  1843  Mid- 
dendorf  laid  down  the  unvisited  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Chelyuskin.  In  the  reign  of 
George  III.  there  was  a  new  revival  of  English  zeal 
in  naval  adventure.  Captain  Phipps  (afterwards 
'  Lord  MulgravT  :  ■  lIIi  1  in  .Tune  1773  t<i  SiiitzderL'!  n, 
where  the  heavy  jKu  k  ice  kept  him  nearly  a  iiiontii 
I  from  i>n)ceeding  farther  north.  Finally  he  reached 
I  80'  48'  N.,  and  Cook,  who  next  made  the  attempt. 
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could  only  ^netrate  to  70°  45'.  The  {rovernment 
oifered  a  orize  of  £5000  to  any  crew  tliat  should 
reach  89°  N.  long.  ;  but  after  tho«te  failures  there 
was  no  effort  iiiaue  till  1806.  when  Scoresby  reached 
81  J°  N.  immediately  alxive  Spitzbergen.  In  follow- 
ing expeditious  Scoreaby  explore<l  Jan  Mayen 
Inland  and  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  largely 
adtling  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography 
and  natural  historj-  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
ex|>edition8  of  Huchan  and  Franklin  in  1818,  of 
Clavering  in  1823,  of  Graah  in  1828,  of  De  Bloese- 


ville  in  1833,  did  not  reach  higher  latitudes  than 
those  which  preceded  them. 

To  encoui4ge  polar  exploration  on  the  North 
American  coast  the  Briti.sh  government  ha<l  proniijted 
a  reward  of  £20,000 ;  yet  nothing  was  done  till  the 
Admiralty  in  1818  sent  out  Ross  and  Parry,  who 
only  explored  part  of  Lancaster  Sound.  Next 
year  Pariy  alone  discovered  Prince  Regent  Inlet, 
IJarrow  Strait,  and  (110°  \V.)  Melville  Sound. 
Following  up  this  line  of  exploration,  Rom  in  l^'Iii 
at  last  reached  a  point  only  20O  miles  from  Tarnagaiu 


NORTH 
POLAR  CHART 


Point,  which  had  recently  been  found  by  another 
expedition  sailing  eastward  from  Behring  Strait. 
Ross  then  named  Roothia  Felix,  in  which  the  mag- 
netic pole  lay,  and  King  William's  Island.  In 
1826-2i  Franklin  trace*!  tiic  North  American  coast 
from  the  Mackenzie  River  we^twanls  to  Cape 
Beechev,  860  miles,  while  his  companions,  Riohanl- 
Bon  and  Kendall,  proceeded  eastwanls  towanis  the 
Coppermine  River.  Dease  anil  Simpf^on  in  18.38 
extended  the  survey  of  the  American  coast  for 


about  100  miles,  from  Point  Tumagain.  In  1846-47 
Dr  John  Rae  exjildnHl  the  west  shore  of  Boothia 
Gulf,  and  discovered  Boothia  Felix  to  l>e  a  penin- 
sula. In  18.51  the  same  explorer  sur\ev«l  the 
roast  from  the  Mackenzie  River  to  King  \VilIiani 
Land,  and  also  the  south-east  coast  of  Victoria 
Land. 

The  flucceiM  of  Ross  led  to  Sir  John  Franklin's 
ex)iedition  {left  England  May  19,  1845),  so  un- 
fdrhinnte  to  him  nniihis  crew,  so  famous  from  the 
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number  of 


puties  whicli  it  occasioned.  His 
to  pmatcate  to  Behnqg  Steait  from 
id  (MO  Feakkun,  Bib  John).  In 


70*  N.  lat.,  98'  Sff  W.  long.,  on  the  wwt  nde  of 
King  William's  Land,  tlie  ships  were  betet,  and 

Franklin  ilic<l  Jnno  1847.  The  survivors  abandoned 
the  shipa,  anil  all  perished.  Many  search-expedi- 
tions were  sent  out.  i>nt'  of  tlier+p,  under  Colliiison 
and  M'Olure,  sailed  from  Plt^'niouth  to  Behriiig 
Stmit  in  1H50.  Fixed  in  the  ice  on  its  eastward 
Toyag^t  M'Clure'i  slup  waa  rescned  next  spring 


by  Sir  Edward  Bel  char,  alNNIt  60  mile*  west  of 
Barrow  Stemifc.  fickdiar  now  ntnnied  towanb  tha 
Atlaatie,  and  thiM  If 'dnra  with  hb  et«w  taadwd 

England  in  1854  after  actually  travelling  the 
North-west  Passage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He 
therefore  received  the  honour  of  ktiighthood,  and 
a  sum  of  £10,000  wiif  vot«vl  liy  parliampnt  to  him 
and  the  crew.  One  of  the  la*<t  se^irch  expeditions 
was  that  in  the  Fox,  under  Captain  (now  bir) 
Leopold  M'Clintock,  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  in 
1857.  M'CUntook  obtained  many  teUca  from  tlie 


SOl'TH 
rOLAK  CMA&T. 


Eskimo  of  Boothia,  and  in  a  calm  in  Point  Victory 
found  the  record  which  told  the  story  of  the  exp  ' !' 
tion.  Perhaps  we  should  here  note  the  fact  tti;it 
afterwai^l-.,  1S79  80,  one  of  the  Uniteil  Stiites 
search -expeilit ions,  under  Lieutenant  Schwaika, 
found  evidence  that  Franklin  ha<l  really  completed 
the  discovery  of  the  North-west  Faitsage.  Owing 
to  the  different  Franklin  expeditions  from  Great 
Briniia  and  tha  United  Statea  the  whole  Arotio 
eoait  el  Nordi  Ajoarfeft  was  eKplorad 


bantivdy,  ao  that  aeveni  roatea  am  now  oom- 

pletely  mapped  between  Davis  Strait  and  Bebring 
Strait.  For  commercial  purposes,  however,  the 
North  we*<t  Pa-ssa^'e  i»  of  no  value  whatever. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  North-eaat  Passage. 
In  1827  Parry  sailed  t<j  Spitzl>erj,'en,  an  l  aitiir 
much  toiltMune  etlbrt  reached  8*2"  40'  N.  After  that 
little  wae  done  in  this  region  till  Sweden  befpui  to 
take  an  active  interest  In  the  exploration,  vnder 
dw  acd««  gatdmea  of  Prafaaaor  (aftarwarda  Baran ) 
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Nonlennkiftld,  who  in  1858-72  did  tnucli  exploring 
work  in  the  Spitzliergen  islands  and  smi.  In  two 
vovagM  he  reached  tlie  Gulf  of  U)>i.  At  last,  in 
IstS,  hs  roondfHl  Cape  ChelyuHkin,  77"  41'  N.,  and 
after  wintering  near  Behring  Strait  sailed  into  the 
Pacific  and  reached  Yokohama,  2d  September  1S79. 
Thus,  three  and  a  quarter  oeotaries  after  the  at- 
tempt of  Willouehby,  the  North-east  Passage  was 
at  last  con»plebe<l!  Before  that  date  an  Austrian 
oxpiMlition  umlcr  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Weypn*  1  i 
had  )>ecn  Hingutarly  successful,  havins  discuverel 
an  island  about  2(M)  nules  north  of  Nova  Zembia, 
as  large  apparently  as  Spit/bergen.  This  new 
country,  Franz-Josef  Land,  extends  from  80°  N.  to 
•boutlr.  At  a  later  date  (1880)  this  land  was 
•till  farther  explorad  to  the  north-west  by  Mr  Leigh 
Smith :  and  in  the  winter  of  1881-82  Mr  Leigh 
Smith  wintere<i  at  Franz  Joeef  Land,  he  and  his 
companions  haviii;;  ^'reat  ditiicnlty  in  •  Heaping. 

The  more  roctiut  exploration  to  tin-  north  of 
A:  11  111  L  has  adde<l  little  to  our  f,'tHij;ni|ilucHl  know 
ledge,  however  internsting  in  certain  scientific 
aspects.  The  cxoedition  of  Kane  and  Hayes 
in  1883-W  reacheu  in  tledges  Cape  Constitution 
in  88*  87'  N.,  and  law  what  appeared  to  t>e  an 
open  polar  tea.  Hayee  again  (lMO-61)  reached 
81*  N.  In  1871  the  Polom,  under  Captain 
C.  F.  Hall,  sailed  from  New  London,  U.S.,  and 
reached  the  latitude  82°  16',  which  was  surpassed 
in  1876  bv  the  English  expe<liri m  mder  Captain 
Nares ;  Captain  A.  H.  Marklum,  hy  means  of 
8li".l;,'eH.  reaching  83'  20'  N.  At  tlio  same  time 
Aldricli  explored  the  north  sliore  of  Orinnell 
Land.  More  famous  and  more  disastroiiM  wa.s  the 
'Lady  Franklin  Ray  Expedition,'  1881-84.  con- 
ducted hy  Ilratenaui  Greely  ;  the  relief  partv  sent 
in  the  ranuner  of  ia83>  being  nnfortnnately  en- 
tmsted  to  military  men,  fdled  to  reach  the  ex- 

f lorers,  who  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  abandon 
heir  ^hijv  anH  find  their  way  southwards  through 
alnnM-i  1  I'llt;  ice.  In  OcIoImt  1SS3  (Irecly 
and  hi  -  1  1  1-  (onipanions  lande«l  at  Ca^  Sahine, 
the  bit  il  -  -  t  spot  proWbly  in  all  the  Arctic  repcns; 
and  th  i<  i:i  June  1K84  Commander  Schley  found 
the  t^is  '  I  who  still  survived,  (trecly  and  his 
aflsiNtanlM  look  scientific  observations  up  to  the 
day  of  their  release.  In  the  early  part  of  Groely's 
exploration,  when  in  Grinnell  Land,  one  of  hie 

Eartv,  Lientenant  Lock  wood,  eneoeeded  in  reach- 
ig  '8.r  23-8'  N.  lat.,  <m  the  coa-nt  of  Greenland, 
which  is  a  few  miles  nearer  the  p<de  than  the  point 
i-eached  by  Markham.  The  (ireely  expedition  also 
explored  the  interior  and  the  vvf?*t  coast  of  Grinnell 
Land.  In  I86!>  "0  Cajitain  Kolilewcy  h  cxpe'Iition 
reacbfvl  77°  N.  on  the  «a»l  c^uMt  of  Greenland,  the 
lii^'hi'si  latitude  yet  attained  on  that  coast.  The 
JeaiiHftlj:  expedition  under  Commander  De  Long, 
sent  out  by  the  New  York  HtraUl  in  1879  to  pusli 
north  by  Behrins  Strait^  ended  in  diiaeter.  The 
vessel  was  cmshM  in  the  lee  in  June  1888in  77*  N., 
1.55°  E.  The  crew  made  their  way  over  the  ice  by 
the  NewSilierian  Islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena. 
!  ami  many  of  his  men  peri^hotl.  Lieutenant 

Hi-rry,  *eiil  out  tu  search  for  iW  Jennnett*',  explorfnl 
NV'rangel  Land.  The  icy  plateau  wliiih  rov.  r^ 
the  archipela«;o  of  (Ireenfand  was  in  Is'^s  (  toss.mI 
from  east  to  nm-hi  ]>y  Nonsen,  a  feat  not  to  Im> 
accomplislii-^l  witlioui  great  energy,  skill,  and 
endurance.  Naii»en  U&n  planned  an  expedition  for 
1802  to  reach  the  North  Pole  hy  way  of  fiehring 
Strait  and  the  New  Siberian  fslands. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant  WejTirecht,  an 
international  series  of  polar  observaUiries  was 
estahliHlit'il  around  the  north  polar  area,  for  the 
tiur|»ose  of  taking  a  complete  year's  ^ll»*er^'atton*. 
lieirinning  with  August  1882.  The  stations  s(>li>(  t<'<| 
were  the  following:  Boesekop,  in  Lapland  (Nur- 
wiQgiuiB)  i  Ian  TJttrd,  BfiMhvigm  (Swedes) ;  Lena 


Mouth,  Sibetia,  ami  Mollor  Hay,  Nova  Zentbla 
(Rus-tiaus);  IHckson  Unrliour,  mouth  of  the  Yeni- 
sei (Dutch,  but  the  expedition  failed  to  reach  its 
destination);  Great  Slave  Lake  (English);  Poiiit 
Barrow  on  north  coast  of  America,  east  of  Behring 
Strait,  and  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  in  Grinnell  Land 
(the  United  States,  the  latter  being  Greely's  ex- 
pedition);  CumWland  P.av,  I)avi^  Strait  (Ger- 
mans); Jan  Mayen  Islami  ( .Xustiiajih ) ;  (JiNlthaiih, 
<ireenland  (DaneN).  Tlie  (lerinans  had  also  a  j 
.''laticm  on  South  Georgia  ]t»lan<l,  oti  the  verge  of 
the  Antarctic,  and  the  French  on  the  soutli  coast 
of  Pata^nia.  The  result  was  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  Ugh  vafaie  on  the  physics,  met«orolu^-, 
and  natural  histonr  of  the  polar,  espedally  tbe 
Arctic  regions.  The  Russian  exjiedithni  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  was  continued  for  some  years 
under  Bunge  and  Toll,  who  not  only  explorea  the 
mainland,  liut  made  a  thoraogh  inrestlgiatKin  of 
the  New  Siberian  Iblaud». 

It  only  now  remains  to  survey  shortly  the  [xtlar 
explorations  of  the  mighty  Southern  or  Antarctic 
Ooean.  Some  of  the  earlier  navigators  of  the  16th 
ami  1 7th  century  were  drifted  south  as  far  as  South 
Georgia  Mid  Bonth  Shetland.  Cook  was  the  first  to 
undertake  a  sywtematie  exploratian  of  the  r^ioD, 
sailing  all  round  at  a  high  latitude,  and  so  diBprov^ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  'Great  Southern  Continent* 
to  i>e  found  on  old  maps.  Cook  reached  71*  15'  S., 
in  UHV  .VI'  \\  .  In  1821  the  Russian  lk>llinghausen 
ilix  ovcrrd  the  islands  named  Alexander  I.And  and 
Peter  Land.  Weddidl  afterwards  sailed  south  to 
74*  15',  and  in  1831  BiM^je  discovered  Enderby  I.,aiid, 
66*  57'  S.,  and  Graliam  Ijind,  67'  S.  The  French 
ex|NNlition,  1838,  under  D'Urville,  found  itn  lui- 
vaiice  to  the  |Ktle  blocked  by  a  bank  ext«ndinK  ea»t 
and  west  for  300  niil«i  La  Terre  Adkle,  in  140* 
E.,  was  first  named  in  this  voyage.  In  1MM>  the 
United  States  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes 
discovered  a  long  coast-line,  apparently  extending 
from  Enilerliy  Land  eantwHrds  to  RingtddV  Knoll, 
but  the  oidy  part  of  this  which  has  since  1»k?u  found 
was  dWoN ered  liy  Halleny  in  183*1.  The  moat  im- 
portant results  ol>taiiuHl  in  the  Antarctic  rejrion 
are  due  to  Sir  .lani*-s  Clarke  Ross,  who  made  three 
voyages  in  l83S*-4.{,  iHseovering  Victoria  T>and, 
with  a  loft)'  range  containing  the  v(>leHn<MiS 
Erebus  and  'Tenor.  He  traced  the  coast  fiom  71° 
8.  to  78*  lO*.  the  highest  ktitnde  yet  reaehoil  in 
the  Antarctic,  after  passing  some  ice-floes  which 
were  1000  miles  broad,  'fhese  southern  expedi- 
tions of  Ross,  like  those  of  all  the  ehief  polar  ex- 
plurcfs,  have  suppHeil  valuable  infoiiiiation  for 
students  of  magnetism,  meteorology,  K'"'<^l"'Ky,  and 
natural  history,  besides  extending  the  bounds  of 
geographical  science.  The  Challenger  expedition 
onlv  just  cra>«e<l  the  Antarctic  circle. 

■fhe  general  re>uli  of  all  the  exploring  work  is 
that  in  the  north  polar  rM;ions  toe  unlraowa  baa 
Iteen  poshed  back  to  within  80*  N.  lat. ;  while  in  tlie 
Greenland  and  the  Nova  Zembia  regions  explora- 
tion has  been  carried  to  within  about  400  niile!^ 
from  the  North  Pole.  On  the  other  side,  w  ith  the 
exception  of  patches  here  and  there,  tin-  H<»uth 
pidar  region  is  a  great  Idank  wittnn  thi'  \iii,(.rctic 
('ir(d«.  The  Australians  liave  l>wn  making  etlbrt* 
within  the  |>ast  few  ycar^*  to  take  up  .\nta.rctic 
exploration  afreKli,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done, 
altl  ough  Baron  Oscar  Dickson,  a  wealthy  Swede,  I 
has  oOered  to  defrsy  the  Imlk  of  the  expense,  and 
has  seented  the  terviees  of  Baron  NordenskiKld  «• 
leader. 

Tlie  physical  geograpliv  of  the  north  And  south  polar 
reKioiu  is  largely  tr»>Rt4?(i  at  .\kltic  Ocean,  A  jit  arctic 
<V-PA!*.  Set'  al<W)  <  ;KO(;KAeHY,  (Jkoghaphical  Dt?»tri- 
m  IION,     (iKEK.M.A.M),     .Si'lTZliEKtiEN,     NoVA  ZfMBLA, 

VnASz-Juutr  Lasix,  Sibuua,  Nsw  SnutBUW  laLAjroe, 
Ob,  GLAcm,  Ic^  nd  the  silidss  en  Bndso^  Oooh, 
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FrankUn,  Row.  Parry,  M'Clare,  M'CUntook,  Hall,  Nor 
d«nskiul<l,  Greely,  and  other  Arctic  and  AnUrctic 
explorers;  Barrow's  HMoru  of  yi,yape$  io  th(  Arclk 
RiSfiom»  (2vola.  1818  and  1846) ;  €.  K.  Harkliau'a  Thrr* 
keU  of  the  VHknown  Region ;  A.  K.  Markham'a  Life  of 
Franilin  ;  KditAurtfK  Jtevietc,  April  1891 ;  JouruMond 
Proeredinfft,  Roj/.  Oeo.  Soc. ;  and  the  pnUiitli«d  BUimHTiM 
of  the  varioiu  Arctic  and  Antarctic  t<x|)Ior»tionii. 

PolarlMtion*  ,(1)  Of  JAijht.  An  ordinary 
UUTow  beam  of  sunlight  has  no  Miile-s,  niul  is  always 
divided  iBto  two  «)ual  Wnnm  by  &  cri'Btal  of  Ice- 
land apar;  but  if  it  has  once  lioon  renect«d  from 
sIbm  or  watoTp  ii  viU  tiiflB  be  ioand  in  gMMiml  Uutfe 
different  renilta,  iia  ragai^R  the  inteindtiee  of  theee 
two  lit-atnft,  are  |tri>iIiK'e>l  hy  Inrniii;,'  tlic  orvKtal  of 
Iceland  spar  rourul  tlie  axiH  i)f  llii"  la'uni  into  dilTer- 
ent  BUCce.Hsive  ]K>siii()n.s.  Tlie  Ufain  is  rui  lon},'er 
the  Barue  all  round,  hut  has  acijiiired  sidea.  On 
the  vibratory  or  nmliilaton'  theory  of  Lijjht  (q.v.) 
Ibi*  abowa  tbat  the  vihratiouH  niuat  be  traiuaverae 
(0  tb«  dinetion  of  propagation  (see  Polarity). 
Sttvpaee  a  long  ooid,  iixed  to  a  diaUuit  wall,  to  be 
bemia  the  hud{  apply  a  aharp  iip*aoa<dowii 
movaoMBfe ;  an  up-aoa-ilown  wave  will  nm  aloiw 
the  cord  to  the  wall ;  this  flimtntea  the  mode  of 
vibration  in  a  beam  of  jthtni-  ^«//</nm/ light.  Make 
tlie  hainl  move  in  a  circle,  m  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  (jf  llie  hands  of  a  clock  ;  a  wave  will  run 
alon^'  in  the  form  of  a  screw  ;  lliis  screw  will  have 
the  form,  and  will  advance  fvft«r  the  faMhion, 
of  a  corkscrew;  thin  illuHtratCd  the  mode  of 
vibration  in  a  rinht  lKinilrd  circularly  polarited 
licam  of  light.  Make  the  hand  move  in  a  circle 
clockwise ;  the  wave-acrew  advances  in  a  left- 
banded  faahioo ;  tbia  illoatiatea  i^/uauUd  etr- 
eularly  ptdhirited  li|;ht.  Make  the  nand  move  in 
an  ellipse;  an  elliptical  di.Hturbaiuo  travels,  screw- 
fashion,  right-  or  left  haiide<i  a.-*  the  cjuse  may  be; 
this  n  1  re  1  nt«  ellipti'ii//;/  poliiriniil  li^ht.  Com- 
municAW;  a  series  f>f  tli.Htuioances  of  llie  greatest 
irregularity  in  which  no  one  direction,  up  i  i  i^v.  n 
right  or  ieit,  ha.^  un  the  whole  any  preduuiiuaiice  ; 
the  irregular  suc^^ion  of  transverse  disturbances 
which  will  travel  akmg  the  cord  will  represent  the 
vibration  in  a  beam  of  wmmon  or  natural  light 
Aaaarao  that  whilo  comiBinicating  tbaae  imgolar 
dirtaThanoea  the  hand  ia  hampered  hot  notdiaaUed 
with  refercncp  to  any  particular  direction,  say  up 
and  dusvji ;  tlio  vibrations  in  that  direction  are  on 
the  whole  less  than  thotte  from  riglit  to  left  ;  and 
the  whole  complex  of  irregtilar  dihl  urlHince.H  would, 
if  they  wnite  their  own  path,  tend  to  1111  np  an 
ellipse  with  their  trace  uiarkiiig  rather  tluui  to  fill 
up  a  circle,  as  the  vibrations  in  common  light 
would  tend  to  do :  this  would  represent  the  nature 
of  the  vihiationB  in  purtiuilu  po/aHsetl  liglU.  Now 
tappoAe  a  slot  in  a  boards  wuieb  will  allow  the  cord 
to  swing  from  end  to  end  of  the  alot.  hat  will  not 
allow  the  cord  to  swing  athwart  the  slot ;  all  those 
oitcillationA  or  components  of  oscillation  which  are 
parallel  to  i)ie  ^^lot  will  hi-  able  to  traverse  the  >lot ; 
imt  those  w  hich  are  at  ri;,dit  aiigh's  to  the^ic  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass.  <  hi  ende.i\  i)uring  to  trans- 
mit through  the  slot  the  complex  of  ot«cillati<in» 
which  illustrate  the  vibrations  of  common  or  natural 
li^t,  it  will  be  found  Uiat  no  motion  at  right 
anglea  to  the  alot  ia  tHnamitted,  and  that  what 
doea  paaa  tfannigh  ia  a  complex  of  iriegolar  eaeU* 
latiaoa  natrfeted  to  the  plane  of  the  slot.  A  aeoond 
slot,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  will  cut  ofTthe 
whole  of  what  paisses  through  the  lirst  ;  ami  the 
propagation  of  transverse  oscillations  along  a  cord 
maj'  ihuH  1»e  entirely  cht>cked.  If,  however,  the 
second  slot  be  parallel  to  the  lirst,  all  the  oscilla- 
tions traosnittted  by  the  firat  m»,y  pasa  through  it 
also ;  and  if  it  lie  iu  an  intarniediate  difection,  the 
Meoad  alot  will  allow  a  proportioii  to  paaa,  which 
depaoda  upon  the  angle  hetwaea  the  two  alota. 


being  proportional  to  cob  tf,  where  B  is  tliat  aoglei 
The  firat  alot  iUnatTatea  the  fuactioDa  of  a  ptwus 
iser  ;  the  aeeond  ilhiatntea  thoae  of  a  aeeond  polar- 

iser  or  analyser.  A  polarizer  reduce.s  incident 
common  light  to  a  plane  polarised  cuudiliou,  and 
an  analyser  at  right  aQglOB  tO  th«  polariMr  wiU 
<iuench  it  altogether. 

The  phenomena  of  polarise*!  light  were  tii-st 
observed  in  sunlight  reflected  fruui  water  or  glass. 
Common  or  natural  lijjht  so  reflected  is  always, 
except  when  it  retraces  its  path  by  direct  reflection, 
more  or  less  partially  'imlariaed  by  refleotion.' 
The  polarisation  ia  mora  or  leae  oomplete  aMording 
to  the  angle  of  inddenee.  At  one  partienlar  angle 
of  incidence  tlie  rel1eete<l  light  i>  as  nearly  i>lane 
polarised  as  the  iiarticular  retlecling  substance 
employed  can  make  it.  At  this  angle,  the  so, 
called  'angle  of  complete  puluribation,'  the  rellect«'<l 
and  the  refracted  rays  are  (or  tend  to  Ik-)  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  and  tan  t  —  ai,  where  *  is  the 
angle  between  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal, 
ana  /i  is  the  index  of  refraction  (see  Uefractiom). 
Metal  reflocton  have  no  angle  of  complete*  bat 
only  of  maximam,  polarisation  i  and  even  among 
anon  aahatanoea  as  glass,  which  are  nanally  aald 
to  have  an  angle  of  complete  jwlariwtion  by  reflec- 
tion, it  is  only  tluise  whose  index  of  refraction  = 
r4<i  which  can  completely  tiolarise  common  lijjht 
by  a  single  reflection.  In  thai  oise  the  intensity 
of  the  rellected  jilane  polarised  ln-alii  is  to  that  of 
the  original  incident  beam  of  comniou  light  as  6*52 
to  or  6"5'2  per  cent.  The  intensity  of  light 
polarised  by  one  reflection  is  therefore  a  gootl  deal 
ten  than  the  SO  par  cent,  which  uiight  be  secured 
by  any  contrivaace  which  eflieetaaily  acted  in  * 
way  analogous  to  the  first  alot  above  mentioned. 
The  intensity  of  light  polarise*!  by  reflection  ia 
greatly  improve<l  by  using,  instead  of  a  single 
rellecting  plate,  a  pile  of  plates.  A  crystal  of 
loDrmalint!  or  of  i«Hl<»-KnIphftte  of  r|niniiie  \\\\\,  on 
I  H  whole,  allow  oidy  liK'it  jiolatisiMl  in  one  jiar- 
ticular  plane  to  pass  through  ;  but  then  it  darkens 
it  and  colours  it.  Advantage  is  acconlingly  taken 
of  the  property  of  a  donbly  refracting  Uranaparent 
crystal,  each  as  Iceland  »par,  of  divming  an  inei' 
dent  beam  of  conunoa  light  into  two  eaoal  heama» 
which  are,  when  th^  Imvel  in  principal  see^na  of 
the  crjrstal,  polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  and  each  of  which  possesses  (ab^irp- 
tion  apart)  half  the  intensity  of  the  original 
lK.'ani.  Scti  Hkfkaction  i  I>oitble}.  A»  thesns  two 
Itt-ams  diverge  from  oii'  n.  i-  lier  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  arrange  that  one  of  them  shall  rettinin 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  incident  beam  and  of  the 
apparatus,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  wander 
away  laterally  :  and  this  is  the  l>a«is  of  the  con- 
atruotioa  of  the  prisma  of  Nicol,  Foucault,  Wollas- 
ton,  Rochon,  and  othera,  which  receive  incident 
ordinary  light  and  transmit  plane  polarised  light. 

Two  beams  of  plane  polarixed  light  can  interfert 
w  ith  one  another  (see  iNTEKFEKENt  K)  when  their 
vilnatioiis  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  mime  direc- 
ti  II,  ir  not  if  they  be  ;il  right  angles  to  one 
aiioilier  ;  and  a  l>eam  of  light  pulariseil  in  any  way 
can  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  Diffraction  ( q.  v. ). 

On  interposing  in  the  path  of  a  plane  polarined 
beam  of  light  an  analyser,  so  plated  as  t<i  allow 
none  of  tMt  Ught  to' be  tranamitted,  and  then 
placing  in  tiie  course  (rf  the  plane  polarised  beam 
hefiire  It  reaehen  the  analyser  a  thin  film  of  a 
doubly  refracting  sulistance,  such  as  mica,  the  field 
of  \  lew  may  become  tilled  with  light.  The  doubly- 
refracting  Aim  getierally  breaks  the  incident  piano 
l>olarised  beam  into  two  jilaiie  polarised  beams, 
whicli  are,  after  emergence  from  the  lihn,  parallel 
to  one  another  and  on  the  whole  coincident  if  of 
aulficient  breadth.  These  two  beams  are  differently 
retarded  in  the  ndea ;  and,  aeoording  to  the  amoont 
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cf  thli  relative  retardatUm  and  to  the  pnitifla  ef 

tha  princi|»al  plane  of  the  interposed  film,  their 
ramluint,  that  which  reaches  the  analyser,  may  he 
a  beam  nlane  |M>lfiriso<I  in  tlie  ori^'inal  plniu',  plane 
polariswl  in  another  plane,  ciliiiticjilly  jM.)liirise«l,  or 
circularly  |«>liiri»e<l.  In  all  tln-«'  (  iises  except  the 
fir?*t,  the"  analyser  lets  Botne  liglit  through.— If  we 
snhiititute  for  the  analy»^?r  a  doobly-refracting 
cr^'Btal,  there  will  in  general  lie  two  imam  seen  on 
looking  through ;  hut  as  tht»  cry«tal  melf  intro- 
duces lelativa  retardatioiu,  tba  laaolt  of  which 
depends  oa  tha  wava-kogthi— La.  on  the  eoloam— 
the  different  wave-length*  nay  give  diflTerent  rata* 
tive  int«nRitie«  in  the  two  imageH :  mme  wave- 
lenptlLH  may  predominate  in  the  imc  iii)(i^;c,  tlio 
rest  in  tliii  otiier ;  the  two  iina^'en  tnny  tliux  Ik? 
ci  ill  III!  r(i  ;  iuiil  wlicn  colonretl  tiiey  will  Ite  comple- 
nienturilv  colouretl.  The  uhenomena  of  colour 
pnKhueii  liy  the  reaction  of  polari»e<l  li^ht  upon 
various  donblv-refracting  crj'Btals  and  films,  &c. — 
all  which  oolout -phenomena  are  due  to  varying 
relative  telaidatloiw  of  ordinary'  and  eattaofdiaaiy 
riiys  in  donbly-tefreeting  media,  and  are  either 
uniform  all  over  the  resultant  wave-front  or  vary 
with  re«pect  to  particular  part«  of  it — are  of  great 
variety  ami  extreme  iM-anty.  For  an  account  of 
the«e  we  n-fer  to  Thomas  Preston's  Thevru  of  Light 
(Lond.  1890). 

A  beam  of  plane  polarised  light  may  he  recogni>«e<l 
by  means  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  Pa^te  a  iiiece 
o)  paper  with  a  pinhole  in  it  on  one  end  ot  the 
crystal ;  look  throa|^,  tnnlaf  th*  oyatal  round  ; 
each  ol  the  two  image*  wasea  vui  wanes  and  dis- 
apiieare  altematelv  iHth  the  other.  In  partially 
poiariiied  ordinary  light,  and  in  elHptically  polari»e<l 
light,  the  two  iniagiw  wax  and  wane  alternately 
with  niit«  fiiiotlicr,  Imt  ilo  iii>t  ili-<aii|K>ar.  In 
ciri'uliirly  jiulari.scd  anil  in  onliiiary  lij,'lit  the  two 
inia^;e«  rcnuiin  e<|ual  to  «)ne  anntlier,  ami  jirewcnt 
no  variation  of  intennity.  Circularly  or  elHptically 
polarised  light  is  converted  by  a  plat«  of  mica  of 

E roper  thicknem  into  plane  pofaritied  light ;  natural 
ght,  unpolariiMHl  or  partially  unpolariMMl,  is  not 
ao  affected  hy  the  aame  plate  «  mioa.  These 
criteria  enabM  the  eharaeter  of  a  given  beam  of 
light  to  be  readily  recognised. 

rhe  name  of  Rotator}*  I'oIariHation  is  given  to  the 
phenomenon  ob«ierved  when  a  l«>am  of  plane  polar- 
l»e<l  light  is  sent  through  a  ulioe  of  (piartz  cut 
parallel  to  the  axis.  The  plane  of  jMiluri.vition  is 
found  to  have  lM>cn  rotated,  and  that  into  a  ditl'erent 
position  for  each  oomponeut  colour ;  so  that,  with 
white  light  incident,  acr>'Mtal  of  Iceland  spar  gives 
two  image*  oomplenientarily  coloured,  ana  fwyisg 
in  eolonr  on  rotation  of  the  prism.  Tiii*  pwpeity 
of  rotathn  it  aiiared  by  many  snhBtanee*  even  in 
solution :  onne^pir,  grape-sugar,  camphor  act 
like  quart*,  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  right  (dexIro-riitAtory  )  ;  fruit  ^.n^ar  and  starch 
rotate  the  plane  to  the  lei't  ( liu-vo  rotutor y  ).  I'pon 
this  pro|)crty  are  l>ase<l  various  in!>tniint  iit«  for  tlie 
quantitative  estimation  of  saccharine  Koiutiuns, 
called  saccharinietera.  If  the  light  whose  plane 
ha<«  been  rotated  be  reflected  back  through  the 
plane- rotatiiig  medinn,  the  rotation  is  reversetl, 
and  the  light  eUMtge*  polarised  in  the  original 
plane.  A  eomewhat  eimilar  phenomenon,  though 
much  lens  pronounced.  Is  observed  on  passing  a 
beam  of  liglit  through  heavy  glass  in  a  strong 
nia>,'iii  t i<  li.M  :  but  lien',  if  the  ]>Jttli  of  the  light  Ite 
rcven"-il  li\  icth-ctinn,  the  rotation  of  the  plane  is 
not  reMT->  «l  hut  (IiiuMihI. 

As  to  the  direction  of  vibration  in  a  plane 
polarised  ray,  a  ray  {mlarised  hy  reflection  i*  said 
to  be  pobuised  in  the  plane  of  incidence — i.e.  in  a 
plane  oontaining  both  incident  and  reflected  rays : 
iha  qneetion  is  whether  tlia  Tibmtion  i*  in  tus 
fltM  or  at  right  angle*  to  itb  Fkwnel  worked  ont 
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tiie  conaeqnenee*  of  the  Hbraltou  beitw  at  right 
angles  to  this  plane,  and  arrived  (on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  density  of  the  ether  in  two  media,  at 
wlmse  l>ounding  surface  retlwtion  takr>  iilm  i-.  i- 
dilTerent  in  the  two  me<lia,  while  it.-*  »la-ti<ity 
is  the  Kame  in  both)  at  conse<)U<Mire«  consif-terst 
with  ex)i«riment.  Neumann  and  .Mai  (  "ollagh.  from 
a  contrary  hy[tothesis  as  to  the  t  la-iicity  and 
density  of  the  ether,  and  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  vibrations  are  [larallel  to  the  plane  of  polariaa- 
tion,  arrived  at  optieal  eondoBions  which,  so  far  as 
it  i*  poailble  to  teet  tiiem  by  experiment,  are 
eqnalljr  consistent  with  observation.  Clerk -Max 
welP*  electric  or  electro  magnetic  theory  of  light, 
confinni-il  hy  Hertz's  rewan  hr-,  (see  Magnktism  ), 
requin^ji  timt  tliiTe  should  Iw  an  un<lMlat<ir%-  pn>- 
pftgation  of  electric  clis(iirl>An<i'M  at  ri^'ht  an^jles  to 
the  plane  of  tKjlarisation,  and  of  magnetic  dis- 
turbances parallel  to  that  plane. 

Polarisation  of  light  is  useful  in  several  wars. 
A  polariser  can  he  made  to  cut  ofl*  the  ^lare  from 
the  snifae*  of  water  while  we  ioolt  into  its  deptlw ; 
or  to  ent  off  a  large  portion  of  the  light  wMdb  i* 
reflected  from  haze  and  obscures  our  view  of  land- 
scape :  or  it  may  be  used  in  examining  the  light  of 
the  ^-l^y,  which  is  jwirtly  polarised,  liecaus*-  ilne  to 
reflection  (see  SkvI.  A  polariser  and  aiialy.Her  are 
of  use  in  examining  the  straitioi  cotitliiiun  of  glass 
which,  when  heate«l  or  U'lit,  i!tc.,  or  i<m)  suddenly 
cooled,  will  give  rise  between  crossed  prisms  to 
phenomena  ualogon*  to  those  produced  by  a 
doubly-nfracting  ciystal ;  and  they  are  abo  of  'use 
in  iow-power  nicroeeopic  work  for  the  examination 
or  identifieation  of  crystal*  and  of  many  organic 
stmctures.  Cnwse*!  pnsms  have  aI'«o  lieen  used  to 
reduce  the  intensity  of  a  fieam  of  light  to  any 
requireil  percentJige  for  iihotnmctric  pnriKtse*. 

(2)  I'lthirimtiun  of  I>ii/rrtrir. — The  conilition  of 
the  dielectric  or  me<liuiii  iHtwccn  two  oppocite 
charges  of  electricity  :  a  contlition  of  stress. 

(3)  PolaritntioH  of  a  Galvanic  Cell. — Prodnetion 
of  a  reverse  'electromotive  force'  by  the  dmiai- 
ti<m  of  elements  of  the  electrolvte  upon,  or  their 
oomhination  with,  the  (date*  of  tnc  ealL 

(4)  PetwriteAUm  of  Bteelrode$.—An  entirely 
similar  phenomenon  in  an  electrolytic  cell.  W^en 
the  liatten'  is  taken  off,  a  reverse  current  flows 
from  the  electrolytic  cell  ;  tliis  is  the  liasi*  of  tin- 
gas  lMitter>-  and  of  the  misicrn  accumulator  (see 
Ki.EcTRiriTY ). 

Polarity«  in  physical  science,  a  word  of  variooa 
application ;  but  iu  all  its  uses  there  is  preaeat 
the  idea  of  a  directed  quantity  or  Vector  (q.v.). 
A  sphere,  ritoatcd  in  space,  is  a  perfect  type  of 
all-siileilness,  presenting  the  same  aspect  in  every 
directiim.  Let  this  sphere,  however.  l>egin  to  rotate 
alsiut  some  diameter,  hikI  at  mice  it  lH'Ct»ines 
a  |M)lar  Issly ;  it  Ih  coiiu  s  po-si  ssj^i  of  iM>Iarity 
(see  Pol. Ks).  I.iNiki-cl  at  from  one  eiiil.  it  iii>|>ears 
nttating  cha'kwise ;  hs)ke<l  at  from  the  otlier,  it 
appears  rotating  counterclockwise.  A  similar 
polarity  is  acquired  by  a  body  d  any  shape  when 
it  is  set  spinning  nnoai  *ome  axis.  Ifence  we 
mtff  take  rotation  a*  a  vaqr  perfect  illn*tration 
of  Kfaiematie  polarity. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  in  physics  of 
a  |M)lar  l»oiiy  is  the  magnet.  Its  polarity  is  a  fnrce- 
polarity,  the  ends  or  p<Jes  of  one  magnet  having  a 
selective  action  U|Min  the  ends  or  jioU-k  of  another. 
This  paitii'iilar  action  is,  ln)we\er,  only  one  of  a 
host  of  manifestations  of  what  is  known  as  Mag- 
netiiB  (i|'V.) ;  and  the  general  tendency  in  modem 
theory  is  to  explain  all  magnetic  phenomena  as 
Iteing  essentially  rotational.  Thus,  again,  from  a 
phyHoal  or  dynamic  point  of  view,  we  conceive  of 
rotation  a*  a  true  typ'  of  indarity.  The  phenomena 
of  statical  electricity  have  also'  been  discussed  as 
analogous  to  certain  phenomena  in  vortex  motion. 
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In  ahetroljUc  poUriution,  however,  it  is  diiBcnIt 
to  m»  any  rotational  analogy.  Here  tlM  •l00trade« 
wUoh  bring  and  cany  away  again  tiM  «leetrie 

eoirent  flowing  throagh  the  deoomporinjg  liquid 
aci{uire  new  properties  and  functions  which  have 

dUtinit  ilircotive  relationH  to  the  cnrreut  that 
nnHliicf'l  tliciii.    Se«  Electricity,  Induction, 

SlAiiNKllsM. 

In  all  tlic  i-anes  8o  far  mentioned  the  polarity  or 
p<>lari»ation  involveil  is  of  Rach  a  nature  as  that 
originally  typified  by  tlie  sphere's  rotation ;  there 
are  two  ends  which  in  some  respects  have  opposite 
dwmeteriatka.  In  polarieation  of  li^l  iSey-h 
however,  thb  eonditioa  It  no  looger  alwava  follOledL 
For  instance,  a  plane  polarised  ray  of  light  which 
is  stopped  by  a  Nicol  priflin  passes  more  or  less 
complftfl V  a.H  H<K)n  the  prism  i«  rotated  round  an 
axis  tiMiirectiiiiial  witli  tlu'  ray.  The  ray  lias,  in 
fact,  peculiarities  jus  re^nrds  it«  sidcM — its  '  |M>lBrity ' 
is  strictly  speakinu  lateral,  not  polar.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  circularly  polarised  ray  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  theory,  a  true  kinematic  polarity 
Olia  mtattonal  Icuul,  ao  that,  looking  alone  the 

at  m  am  able  to  diitimaiih  ri^Mianded  and 
;>liaaded  eiienlar  potariMtmiM.  It  nay  Im  men- 
tioned as  a  final  illnstration  that  the  mtation  of 
the  plane  of  polariiiation  hy  mcaiiM  of  rpiart/.  or  a 
■accli.-iririf  solution  i.n  tiMt  ri  real  polur  plii'iiiimenon, 
the  rotation  lieinj;  for  any  one  »ulmtance  iilwayn  in 
tilt'  saTui"  sense  relatively  to  the  travelling  ray  ;  but 
that  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  a 
magnetic  field  is  a  tme  polar  phenomenoa,  diang- 
ing  Mf!n  with  the  direction  of  tfie  field. 

Polar  Lifflits.  See  Aurora  Borbalis. 

Polder«  in  the  Netherlands,  is  land  l>e1ow  the 
level  of  the  sea  or  nearest  river,  which,  oriffinaUy  a 
morass  or  lake,  has  been  drained  and  bron^lmiaer 
enlfelvatioB.  Aa  mhaakmeofe,  fonnlog  »  «aaal  of 
MifBeient  height  to  eommand  a  ran  towards  the  sea 
or  river,  is  made,  and  when  carried  quite  mnnd,  as  in 
the  pa«e  of  the  Haarlem  I^ke,  it  is  called  the  Ring- 
vatirt.  At  oni^  or  niore  pi)ints  on  ihc  Pinhankinent 
apparatns  for  liftin;^  wator  is  ])Iac«><l,  anil  worked  liy 
wind  or  strain  power.  If  the  lake  lieeiM'ns  towardn 
the  centrp,  mn'cral  einhanknieiitt*  and  canaln  are 
necessary,  the  one  within  the  other,  fonned  at 
different  levels  is  the  water-surface  becomes  less- 
ened, a  conneetim  being  maintained  with  the  oater 
eaaal,  wliidi  aeearee  a  mn  for  the  diainaoa  water, 
bi  the  Sehenner  polder  in  North  Hblfauia  are  fonr 
eaaal  levels,  the  land  between  forming  long  parallelo- 
grams. The  water  from  the  inner  space  is  lifted 
into  the  fimt  canal ;  tliat  a^nin,  with  the  drainage 
of  the  second  section,  is  thrown  into  the  s4H^imd,  and 
f»o  on  until  the  outer  canal  is  reaola-d,  and  a  fall 
ol)tain(»d.  The  polders  in  the  Netherlands  are  very 
nuniemus,  the  most  important  being  the  Haarlem 
Lake  (q.v.),  posriblj  to  be  sumssed  by  that  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  (q.v.).  See  ako  Hollamd,  VoL  V.  p. 
739. 

Pole.  See  Rod. 

Pole*  He  la,  a  family  descended  from  William 
de  la  Pole,  a  Hull  men<hant,  whose  son  Michael  in 
13n  became  chancellor  under  Ridiard  II.,  in  1385 
wee  made  £arl  of  Sofiolk.  and  in  IftM  died  an  exile 
in  Fhmee^  His  orandson  William  ( 1SM)-I4fl0)  was 
the  year  l>efore  hi«  death  raisetl  from  Earl  to  l>e 
Duke  of  SufTolk,  having  since  1445  Wn  praotieally 
prime-minister.  Hisadrninintration  was  a  disastrous 
one  ;  and  he  wa»  on  his  way  to  a  five  yi-ars'  tuinish- 
nient  in  Flander?*,  when  he  was  captiirod  liy  a  fihip 
sent  after  him,  and  beheaded.  John  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  SnfTolk  (die«l  1491),  marritnl  Eli/alx-th, 
sister  to  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  ;  and  from 
this  marriage  sprang  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (died 
1487 ),  Edmund, Earl  of  SulTolk  (executed  by  Hmiy 
YIIL,  1613),  two  chnrahmen,  four  danghtersi  and 


Richard,  on  whose  death  at  the  battle  ef  Favla  in 

1525  the  line  became  extinct. 

Pole*  Rboinau),  'Canlinal  of  England,'  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  and  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Salisburj',  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  ("larenfo 
and  niece  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  lx)m  in  Stallonl 
shire,  March  1500.  He  received  the  nidimentn  of 
his  education  from  the  Carthnsians  at  West  Sheen, 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  wss  sent  to  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford.  Hie  lelatioaihin  to  the  crown 
made  mm  an  important  person,  ana  being  destined 
for  the  ebnreh,  he  was  presented  at  an  early  age 
with  several  benefice**.  .\t  ninetei*n  he  went  to 
Italv  with  a  jH-nHion  from  the  king  to  finish  his 
stmlies  at  I'adna.  He  retnrniHl  to  England  in 
1525.  He  was  then  high  in  Henn»''8  favour,  while 
Queen  Catharine  wa-s  nmch  attnched  to  his  mother. 
Pole's  position,  when  the  question  of  the  king's 
divevee  was  raised,  became  a  difficult  one.  He 
appeared  at  first  disposed  to  take  the  king's  side. 
In  1590  we  find  him  in  Paris  endeavouring  to 
obtain  tsvm  the  nnivendty  a  decision  favourable 
to  the  divorce,  bat  shortly  afterwards  he  heeame 

disgust^'d  with  the  policy  of  Cromwell,  refused  the 
archbi."*hopric  of  York  wliirli  wils  offered  to  him  on 
the  death  of  Wolsey,  and  renmnstrated  with  the 
king  ujK)n  the  courw  he  was  pursuing.  Henry, 
however,  made  no  ojion  <|uarrel  with  him  ;  and 
Pole  left  England  in  1 5.32,  and  aft«r  a  short  stay 
at  Avignon  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy.  Here 
he  formed  intimate  friendships  with  a  number  of 
men  of  learning  and  piety— Sadoleto,  Contarini, 
Morone,  Flaminio^  PnnlL  and  others— who  were 
urgent  for  an  intwnal  reformation  of  the  draivh, 
and  whose  views  on  justification  by  faith  as  a  rule 
approximate*!  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther. 
Pole  still  ii'tiiined  tiis  Knglisli  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, and  made  no  hostile  deinonstratiims  against 
Henry,  but  in  1. he  entere«l  into  a  political 
correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Pole 
was  now  compelled  by  Henry  to  declare  himself, 
which  he  did  in  a  violent  letter  addressed  to  the 
king,  afterwards  famous  in  its  revised  form  as  the 
treatise  Dt  Unitate  EeduituHea.  The  Ung  with- 
drew Piole^  pension  and  prefermenta.  Panl  III., 
on  the  other  hand,  made  him  a  fl>riWnat  (SM 
iJecember  anil  sent  him  SS  legate  to  the 

Low  Coimtries  to  ctmfer  there  with  a;.'ent8  of  the 
English  rnatcf)ntent8.  Henry  retaliated  by  caus- 
ing' a  liill  of  attainder  to  he  ]ia,s^('d  again.st  him, 
and  by  setting  a  price  on  his  head.  His  mother, 
with  other  relatives,  was  thrown  Into  the  Tower 
on  the  ground  of  treaMnable  eonespondence  with 
the  eardinal,  and  anbeeqnentiy  beheaded.  Pole's 
diplomatic  career  was  notk  however,  a  brilliant  one. 
Hts  several  attempts  to  proeore  tibe  invasion  of 
England  were  not  successlul.  From  15.19  to  1542 
he  acteil  a.M  ^'overnor  of  the  '  Patrimony  of  St  I'eter,' 
of  whicli  \  iterho  was  the  capit-al.  Ho  took  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  Interim,  and 
when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  opene<l  in  l.'>4'),  he 
was  one  of  the  three  canlinaln  who  acted  as  legate 
presidenta.  In  the  conclave  which  followed  on 
the  deatli  of  Paul  III.  in  1549,  Pole  was  at  one 
moment  on  the  point  of  being  elected  pope; 
after  the  election  of  Del  Monte,  as  Jnlios  III.,  he 
lived  in  retirement  at  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Ma^rnzzano  on  the  lake  of  (Jarda,  until  the  death 
of  Ktlward  VI.,  when  he  was  at  once  cotnuiissinned 
to  procwd  to  England  as  le^-ate  a  lutfre,  to  a>-sisl 
Queon  Mary  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  kin^^'dum 
to  the  Church  of  Home. 

Pole  was  Ntill  only  in  deacon's  orders,  and  had 
not  abandoned  the  idea  which  he  had  apparently 
entertained  from  his  yoatb,  of  manylng  Mary 
Tudor.  The  queen  for  a  moroeat  eonndflnd  the 
proteet  of  obtaining  a  dispmuation  for  this  onion 
with  fovour,  bat  the  influenee  of  Charles  V.  pro- 
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vailetl  in  favour  of  his  boo  Philip.  The  emperor's 
fear  of  Pole's  interference  or  predpitency  led  to 
the  legate  being  proUhited  from  entering  England 
for  move  tbaii  a  jear.  Phil^  warn  msnied  July 
25,  I8M.  Pole's  attttinder  was  removed  by  pariia- 
ment,  Novemlier  22,  and  two  davs  later  lie  arrived 
in  Ix)n(i<>n.  He  wa»  itrovided  witli  ampin  jKiwon*  to 
allow  tlie  owners  of  tlie  cuiifincated  churrh  inoin  rty 
to  retain  tlieir  po8»e(*«ioiiH,  a  condition  w  liitli  waa 
utiiliTstood  to  oe  alwolut«ly  nect'j«*arv  to  swnre 
the  submission  of  parliament  On  tlic  ^Jtli  I'ule 
•olemnly  ahaolved  tlie  Houses  of  Parliament  and  i 
country  from  tluMr  ^^hiwn,  and  reconciled  the 
Church  of  Englaiul  to  BoOM.  Am  long  as  Cranmer 
lived  Pole  would  not  aeeepfe  ^  •nmbtsb(H>ric  of 
Caaterbttiy,  slthoogh  the  see  was  vaeent  bv  the 
former's  dej;radation,  but  after  Cranmer  wa«  burnt 
Pole  wa«  ordainc«l  nrie«t,  20th  March  ir>56,  and  on 
the  '2'2«l  coij^ooratfMi  ar(  lil)isliop.  In  the  meantime 
Giovanni  Pietro  (^aratVa,  once  a  friend  of  Pole  and 
afterwards  his  bitter  enemy,  luid  InH-ome  (May 
1665)  Pu(h;  Paul  IV.  The  {xipe  wan  indignant  at 
the  eonoessions  made  by  the  authority  of  his  pre- 
decessor to  the  holders  of  church  property  ;  ana  he 
revived  the  accusations  of  hereijy  which  had  been 
in  former  days  brought  against  Pole,  both  on  the 
ground  of  Us  lenieney  towards  Latherans  when 
papal  (Tovemor  at  Viterbo,  and  of  his  vrell  known 
opmions  on  justification.  Paul  IV'.  was,  more- 
over, now  at  war  with  Spain,  and  coiiiil  riot 
tolerate  Pole  as  hi,-,  iimba-ssa<lor  at  the  mnrt  of 
Philip  and  Mnr\  in  Knj^laiKi.  Tin-  cardinal's 
legation  wa8  accordin^'ly  cancelletl,  and  he  was 
summoned  before  the  IiKiuisition,  into  the  prisons 
of  which  the  pope  had  alrea<ly  thrown  Pole's  friend, 
the  Cardinal  Honme.  Mar\  angrily  protested, 
aod  the  pOM  aonewhat  relented.  He  would  not 
rriastate  Pole,  hot  appointed  William  PMo,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  as  canlinal  and  legate  in  his 
place.  The  queen  gave  orders  that  the  papal 
nii';*.senger  bearing  the  hat  should  l>e  8topp«sl  at 
Calais,  ami  I'eto  ilied  without  n'<v»iving  it.  When 
peace  was  imnlc  iM'tweeii  tin-  pope  und  S]iain,  Paul 
still  refused  to  reinstate  Ptde  as  his  legate,  and  he 
did  not  withdraw  the  otlious  and  unjust  ae4.Misation 
of  heresy.  When  the  queen  died,  17th  Novemlier 
1558,  Pole,  whose  health  had  been  long  feeble,  was 
lyiiw  dangenmsljr  ill.  The  impeuding  failure  of 
all  nis  hopes  no  doubt  hastened  his  eno.  He  died 
on  the  following  day,  sixteen  boun  after  the  qneen, 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

It  ha«  lieen  a  di.sputed  question  how  far  Pcde  was 
res])onsiblo  for  Mary's  i)ers«H'ntion  of  Prf>te8t«ntM. 
His  leniency  tovvanis  heretics  in  Italy  had  even 
brought  him  into  trouble.  Nevertheless  it  is 
remarkable  that  after  Philip's  departure  from 
England  and  IJanliner's  death  (November  IS.^*), 
when  Pole  l>ecame  the  queen's  t>uprBnie  adviser 
and  her  inseparable  eempaaion,  the  persecution 
increased  in  violence.  If  it  was  not  instigaieil 
by  Pole,  it  could  not  have  continued  without  his 
sanction  and  sup|>ort.  In  his  diocese  of  ('ant«»rhury 
he  issued  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  a  fresh  com 
mission  a-^ainst  heretics,  and  in  .Inly  he  ilclivcred 
over  to  the  wcular  arm  live  persons,  who  were 
burnt  alive  at  ('anterlniry  a  week  before  his  ilealh. 

Beside*  the  above-mentioned  De  Unitate,  I'ole  wu  the 
snthor  of  De  Concilia  (  Koine,  I5(i2),  Dt  •ummi  PmUifiei* 
officio  (Lou vain,  l.'iiiOl,  and  Dt  J uMi^eatione  ( Louvaiii, 
IbCi'J).  His  lett«?ra,  with  a  lifs  ueflxed,  were  published 
by  Qoirini  (KrcMia,  1744).  BMBatcUi's  life  of  Pole, 
originally  written  in  Italian,  was  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  at  London  in  Ui90,  and  m  an  English  tranila- 
tion  by  B.  Pye  in  17W.  The  first  edition  of  Phillipps' 
life,  which  oocaaioned  much  controveny,  appeared  in 
17ft4-f>7.  The  fulli-iit  recent  life  of  Pole  is  that  by  Hook, 
voL  viii.  of  biji  Archbitkom  Cantrrhurp.  Compare 
Baoka's  Mm 9/th«  /"(gMh  neude's  JUiMor^, and  liixaa't 
Sti»or9t/tint  Chmk  ^EnfUmi,  vaL  iv. 


Pole-axe  (originally  poilax,  from  jmH,  'the 
head , '  and  axe ).   See  Battlk- AXE. 

Polecat,  or  Fitcrrt  {MusUla  putoriu»,  or 

Putoritis  fartidtu),  a  quadnipo<l  of  the  AN'ciLsel 
family  (Must*lidie),  and  commonly  referreil  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  weasel,  stoat  or  eniiine,  &c. 
It  is  tlie  larg«>st  of  the  six  British  species  of  that 
genus,  the  length  of  the  hea4l  and  body  being  alsiut 
\k  foot,  the  length  of  the  tail  more  than  5  incheii. 
the  fern  stouter  than  that  of  the  weasel  or  of  the 
ermine.  Its  colour  is  a  deep  blackish  brown  ;  the 
head,  tail,  and  feet  almost  nlack,  the  under  parte 
yellowish,  the  ears  edfted  with  white,  and  a  whitish 
space  ronnd  llie  mucue.  The  hair  is  of  two  kinds 
— a  short  woolly  fur,  which  is  pale  yellow,  or  some- 
what tawny,  and  long  shining  hairs  of  a  rich  idack 
or  brownish-black  colour,  which  are  most  nunierrms 
on  the  darkest  part«.  The  no*<-e  is  sharp,  the  earn 
short  luiii  round,  the  tail  |>retty  e<jually  covered 
with  longish  liair.  There  is  a'  pouch  or  follicle 
under  the  tail,  which  exudes  a  yellowish,  creani^- 
robstance  of  a  veiy  fetid  odour ;  and  this  odour  u 
particularly  strong  when  the  animal  is  inittttad  or 
alanned.  Hence,  apparently,  its  name  Fomnari 
(*FooT  Marten'),  which,  wtth  various  provincial 


Polecat  (MuiUla  piitoriut). 


modifications,  as  Fulimart,  ThoumcurU  &e.,  is  pre- 
valent in  most  parts  of  Britain.    The  origin  of  the 
names  PohNMit  and  Fltehel  is  mndi  mere  nneeitain. 
The  {mieeafewas  nraeh  more  eonmen  in  Britain 

in  former  time«  than  now,  and  is  almost  extirpated 
from  84)me  districts,  through  the  constant  war 
waged  against  it  by  gamekeejHjrs  and  others  ;  and 
yet  it  \»  very  prolific,  bearing  hve,  six,  or  even  5«even 
young  at  one  birth.  It  is  extreniely  destructive  in 
the  poultrA'-yanl,  the  abundance  present  there 
Inviting  it' to  drink  blood  and  eat  brains,  which 
seem  to  be  its  favourite  luxuries.  The  rabbit  i-r- 
followed  bgr  the  polecat  into  its  bnnmr,  and  its 
ravasea  MMNig  wmltijr  «•  pMthr  compensated  by 
its  destmetion  el  imtak  The  tanung  of  the  poleeat 
does  not  seem  to  hnvnlwen  attempted.  The  smell 
prex  ents  it.  The  aWn  is  import«>d  from  the  north 
of  l'jirn[>e  under  the  name  of  fitch,  ami  i-  used  as 
a  kind  of  fur,  similar  but  inferior  In  tiiat  of  the 
Marten  (ii.v.,  and  see  I'i  kn).  To  artist.s  the  hair 
of  the  Jitch  or  Jitc/i>  f  is  w  ell  known  as  that  of  whi«di 
their  best  brushes  are  made  ;  the  hairs  used  for  this 
purp«tse  being  the  lone  hairs  already  notieed,  which 

frow  through  the  li^ier-eolonred  fur  of  the  animal, 
'he  Ferret  (q.v.)  Is  supposed  bgr  aome  to  be  a 
mere  variety  of  the  imleeat  A  dark^wloored  kind 
of  ferret  is  commonly  regarded  a.s  a  cross  between 
the  pohvat  and  the  ferret,  and  is  sometimes  called 
tilt'  pi tl<ctit  ferret. 

PoleoiOlllacese*  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
mostly  berbaeeous,  allied  to  Convolvnlaoese,  and 
contamlng  more  than  100  known  speetes,  nativee  of 

teiii|>erate  countries,  and  particnlatly  abundant  in 

the  mirtb  westeni  parts  of  America.  Polemonium 
cirriifcitm  is  Jacob's  T,adiler  (q.v.) ;  Phlox  is  alao  of 
the  oriler. 

PolentAt  an  Italian  dish,  the  chief  ingredienta 
of  which  are  maiae  meal  and  salt  SonetiBMawlien* 
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or  chestnnt  meal  in  used.  It  is  made  into  a  thick 
paste,  cut  into  finger- like  strip*,  and  baked,  g«Der- 
allv  with  an  oildition  of  cbeeae.  It  k  «Bt«il  «itlier 
liy'itoelf  or  wiOi  rout  liver  or  aftMiiMd  miMt  and 
Huioe:  A  nnilar  didi,  called  Matnaligat  ii  eaten 
in  Transylvania  and  Lower  Hungary. 

Poles  (fJr.  polos,  a  '  turning-point '),  in  Opo- 
fe'raphy,  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  axis  rouml 
wluch  tbe  earUi  levotves:  ih^  wn  thenfon  aitu- 
ated  the  one  on  tbe  norffa,  a&d  the  other  on  the 

itouth  side  of  the  equator,  and  equidistant  from  all 
part*  of  it.  or  in  Otf  N.  lat  and  90'  8.  lat.  Thev 
are  called  the  north  and  south  poles  of  tlw  Kurtn 
(q.v.). — In  Astronomy  the  polfts,  wliioli.  for  dis- 
t itictioii'x  Kake.  art'  fro<ineiilly  ilonotniiiatod  'coles- 
ti.ll  poles,'  are  those  poitit.s  in  llio  heavens  to 
Mhicli  the  earth's  axis  is  directed,  and  round 
whidi  tbe  heavens  seem  to  revolve.  Tlie  celestial 
poles  are  valuable  points  of  reference  to  astron- 
muw  and  feognmhen,  m  that  the  determination 
of  their  podtioa  m  the  heavens  fa  a  matter  of 
the  utinost  impirtaiico.  T'nfortunately,  no  stars 
mark  their  exaot  situation  (see  Pouk-RTAR) — 
though  there  i.s  a  minute  telescopic  8t*r  only  a  few 
M'conil.s  from  tlie  north  pole,  which  may  be  employed 
inst^^ad  of  it  in  rough  oiiservations — and  therefot^e  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  for  discovering  its 
precise  position.  This  is  clfertod  in  the  following 
manner  :  A  bright  star  (^nerally  the  pole-star)  ii« 
selected,  and  ita  podtioo  in  its  upper  and  its  lower 
CWmifwwiMiM  (q.vjie  aooamteljr, noted}  tbe  point 
inidwav  between  theee  twopoMtiaDi  of  the  star  is 
the  pole  of  the  heavens.  Tne  olwervation  of  the 
star's  two  po»<itions  must  be  corrected  for  refraction, 
and  it  is  for  t  liis  reason  that  the  pole-star  is  selectee), 
since  the  eHect  of  refraction  i»  much  the  same  in 
both  po**itions  of  the  star.  The  term  'polea'  has, 
however,  a  wider  application,  as  denoting  the 
•xlremitiea  of  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
a  great  circle  perpenuicular  to  its  plane  ;  thus,  we 
have  the  poles  of  the  horizon  ( viz.  the  zenith  and 
nadir),  the  polea  of  the  eeliptio,  the  poles  of  a 
meridun ;  and,  in  the  same  sense,  the  terreatrinl 
and  celestial  poles  are  spoken  of  as  the  poles  of  f  lie 
ennafor  and  equinoctial  resjMJotively. — Tule,  in 
Ftiysics,  ilenotes  those  points  of  a  Innly  at  which 
its  attractive  or  repulsive  energy  is  oonoentrated  ; 
see  Poi«ABiTr,  and  HAOitRlSM. 

Pole*fit4U*«  or  Polaris,  the  nearest  conspicuous 
star  to  the  north  pole  of  the  celestial  enuator.  The 
Htar  which  at  the  present  time  goes  under  the  name 
nf  the  'pole-star  is  the  stars  in  the  constellation 
of  I  Minor.  Hy  examining;  altontively  the 
jj'cneral  movement  of  tlie  stars  ihruughont  a  clear 
winter's  night,  we  olieerve  that  thev  describe  circles 
whicli  nre  largest  at  the  equator,  aud  become  smaller 
and  Mtiai.jr  as  we  approach  a  certain  point  (the 
north  pole  of  the  oelesual  eouatork  cloee  to  which 
is  the  star  above  mentioned.  This  <«ile>star*  is, 
however,  a  little  less  than  14"  from  the  pole,  and 
has  a  small  but  sensible  motion  round  it.  Owing 
to  tlu^  motion  of  the  yo\e  of  the  celestial  equatur 
round  that  of  the  ecUptic  (see  PKECE8810N),  this 
f-tar  will  in  course  of  time  (alH)ut  '21fK)  A.D.)apliroacli 
to  within  28'  from  the  north  iMtle,  and  will  then 
recede  from  it.  At  the  time  of  Iiipparchus  ( 1 56  B. c. ) 
it  was  12°.  and  in  1785  T  ^  from  tlie  north  pole. 
Its  plnoe  can  easily  be  found  in  the  heavens,  for  a 
line  dimwn  between  the  stars  o  and  B  (called  the 
two  poktten,  from  this  peenliaritv)  of  the  oonstella- 
tion  I'rsa  Major,  or  tlie  flreat  Bear,  and  produced 
northwards  for  al>out  1^  limes  ita  own  length,  will 
almost  touch  the  pole-star.  Two  tliousand  years 
ap)  tlie  etar  S  of  I'rsa  Minor  nv  jcs  the  pule-hiar ; 
and  ahout  '2.3<XJ  years  Ix^'fore  the  Christian  era  the 
Star  a  in  the  constdUoUoD  of  the  Dragon  was  not 
man  than  IV  from  the  north  pole;  while  ia,«)0 
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i,ears  after  the  present  time  the  bright  star  Vega 
in  Lyra  will  be  within  5"  of  it  See  star-map  at 
Ursa  Major. 

The  south  pole  of  the  celsstial  equator  ie  not 
nmilarly  marked  by  the  near  neighboorfaood  of  a 
bright  star,  the  only  star  deserving  the  name  of  the 
south  pole-star  being  of  the  sixUb  or  least  visible 
magnitude. 

Pollauthes.  S**  TTrnKRosK. 

Police  ((ir.^o/iYetVi )  is  in  iiuMleni  tini^  held  U>  lie 
synonymous  with  the  whole  body  of  men  employed 
as  constables,  or  with  the  system  under  whicli  such 
constables  perfonn  their  duties  in  connection  with 
the  niaiatennnee  of  law  and  order  and  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime.  Originallv,  how- 
ever, the  politeia  of  the  Greeks  had  a  much  wider 
signiricatioii,  and  what  we  now  term  ptdux  formed 
but  a  part  of  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  a  st^ite 
or  country,  which  wa.s  the  meaninj;  nf  the  origiiiaJ 
word.  Tli(!  (  k  ,  by  the  adoption  of  this  term, 
says  an  old  writ4.M  ou  |>oiice  adniinititration, 
apparently  intended  to  indicate  that  the  'execu- 
tion of  those  laws  which  make  up  public  righto, 
the  matntenanoe  of  that  ei\11  society  whicli  is 
the  assenoe  of  every  city,  wne  two  things  in< 
separable  from  each  other.'  The  strictly  executive 
character  of  police  duties,  however,  as  performed  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  19th  century,  was  not  always 
n  I  ' ni^ed  in  ancient  tinie.s,  and  whether  at  Athen.-*, 
under  olhcers  calitHi  iirrhun  or  iimnifphjflitT.  or  at 
liome,  under  cons uLs,  pnrtors,  i|ua  ston.,  censors,  or 
R^diles,  the  judicial  functi«ii»  of  a  pulice-uiagiiitrate, 
or  the  responsibilities  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
devolved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  omm  thone 
officials  who  were  entrusted  with  poHoe  administra- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  refer  to  uy  conntiy  in 
which  the  separation  of  executive  frnn  jndieiu  or 
magisterial  functions  has  so  strictly  been  carrietl 
out  as  would  appear  to  lie  required  under  our 
modem  interpretation  of  polii-e  duties  in  Eii),'!and. 
The  Frencli  system  of  pt)lice,  whicli  is  Ka-^ed  on  the 
old  Roman  administration,  unite:-  to  a  very  con 
sitlerable  extent  executive  with  judicial  functiuiia 
The  same  remark  anidies  to  continental  police 
adniinist  ration  ^er le rally  ;  and  even  in  the  ffrnat 
ilependency  of  lirilisli  India,  which  is  K"^'"ied 
by  Eo|ilisli  law,  tbe  district  magistrate,  who  is  ex 
offi/^'oneiA  of  the  pcflice  within  tbe  limits  of  bis 
jnrisdictitm,  is  also  a  judicial  officer  with  extensive 
powers.  In  the  capital  of  England  itself,  where 
the  distinction  hetween  executive  and  miwisterial 
functions  is  ajiwiaJly  marked,  the  chiel  of  the 
|Mdice  is  still,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  justice  of  the 
)>«ace,  altliough  the  exercise  of  his  iN>werH  iit  that 
capacity  is  restricted  by  certain  conuitions. 

The  exisiinjK  system  of  police  administration  in 
the  United  Kingdoin  b  of  very  recent  origin ;  it 
erase  wltbia  t&a  19th  centui^r,  and  in  many 
insteaoes  was  developed  within  the  reign  ^  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  trie  early  ))erio<l  of  English 
history  there  was  no  such  institution  as  a  separate 
iHxiy  of  police.  Tlii>  re^]H)nsillility  for  maintenance 
of  the  pea<'e  wjts  imposeil  on  each  liiinilred  or 
lilliin^;,  ami  the  meiiil>ers  of  these  divisions  were 
held  jointly  liahh;  (or  ilie  eounwiueuces  of  any 
infractions  of  tlie  laws  which  took  place  within 
their  limits.  Self  iiuerest  ma^le  every  member  of 
the  association  a  constable ;  and  although  the 
collective  responsibility  of  the  tithing  or  hnndred 
was  for  executive  purposes  represented  by  the  head' 
man  of  each,  such  transfer  of  liability  was  not 
recognised  by  the  law  when  any  penalty  for  breach 
of  the  peace  was  incurre<l.  As  time  went  on  the 
place  of  the  headman  of  the  U>caI  divi-niou  was 
taken  l>y  a  constahle  or  con^tahlos  in  the  various 
villages  or  parishes  of  tbe  country.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  nwmben  of  the  varione  wards  at  nmt 
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maintained  order  and  kept  watch  withllt  their 
variuiis  limits  ;  gradaally  separate  watciimMl,  very 
uiade(iaat«ly  |>aid,  were  introduced;  but  the 
ineffieieoejr  with  wbieh  wateb  and  vaxd  duUw 

were  performed,  and  the  iropanity  wltfc  whidi 

iiimes  were  committ^^i,  were  eonJipieinnis,  atnl  in 
IK)  place  mnre  kd  tlian  in  the  metn)|M)li)i  ite«'lf. 
I  (uriiij^  IIr-  IStli  ctMitiiry  «pasmo«li<  iiU.  i:i[il>  \yrr<- 
nifide  to  improve  llie  twlwiniwtratmu  in  L.uniioii, 
liotli  a>i  repirda  ure\ eiitinii  and  detection  of 
crime.  Horse  patrols  were  introduced  ;  a  detective 
ataff  was  organised ;  but  the  whole  system  was 
fraetneiitary  and  disjointed,  and  the  results  attained 
under  it  were  pre  eminently  unwtisfactoiy.  The 
dvcrepitttde  of  the  oM  '  Charlioa,'  as  the  wakhwicn 
were  called,  and  their  inability  to  afford  proteetion 
U)  the  iiihal)iiant.s  of  London,  were  proverbial  ;  and 
a.H  Ui  E<linlMirf,di  we  may  read  ill  the  paijes  of  the 
Ifiiirt  of  Mi(U<ithum  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ue»cription 
of  '  that  blacli  banditti,'  the  *  City  Guard,'  who  were 
iti  his  days  the  '  alternate  terror  and  derision  of  the 
petulant  brorwl  of  the  High  School,'  and  objects  of 
»curn  t4>  the  citizens  generally.  At  last  in  1829 
bir  Robert  Peel  constatated  the  Metropolitan 
FoIiMbikboUBbing  local  poUoa  administratioD  in  tbe 
metropolis  oatside  of  the  narrow  limit*  of  the  City 
of  London  itself,  and  placing  the  control  of  the 
new  force  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Connties  and  lK^roii>,'hn  followed  suit  in  remodelling 
their  police  on  tli  :  ii  lininiHtrative  principles  adopted 
— save  with  reference  to  local  control — by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1829,  and  since  then  the  present 
system  of  police  adminintration  throughout  the 
country  has  been  dcvelojuni  on  the  lines  of  the 
original  statate,  10  Geo.  IV.  ehap^  44,  amplified 
by  2 and  S  Vict,  ehapi  47.  'The  new  snardian  of 
the  peaM  in  the  metropolis,  retaining  the  compara- 
tively ancient  name  of  constable,  were  Milled 
police-con  f  il  l  -^  in  1  \scre  in  a  sense  a  develop- 
ment of  tho  tuliui^  <nan  of  old  ;  Imt  they  re-senilile*! 
hini  eviT»  leHH  than  a  member  for  a  iin.'l ni|n iIiulii 
Iniroagli  rerternhles  the  hnrfi:«'s-<cH  who  api>eared 
Itefore  the  chief  justices  at  Wentminster  with  a 
statement  of  accounts  in  the  n-l^  of  .John.  Yet 
the  stages  of  growth  are  sufficiently  well  marked — 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  tithing  to  theramoB> 
•ibiUty  of  its  head,  from  (lie  fanotioni  of  the  head 
borough  or  tithing>man  to  (he  fiuetions  of  the  con- 
stable, from  the  election  of  a  constable  to  the 
r!i  rtion  of  a  plurality  of  conMah!e-s,  and  linally  from 
a  plurality  of  constables,  deptity  constnlde-s,  and 
watchmen,  under  narochia]  :  ulier  locnl  authority, 
to  a  plurality  ot  constAldes  under  the  central 
authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State  *<  VOt»^Midmrif^ 
Crime  in  Bnglatut,  ii  400). 

According'  to  the  statistics  available  before  the 
census  of  1881,  the  total  namber  of  the  polioe  foroea 
in  the  United  Kingdom  stood  as  fbllowe :  Englaad 
and  Wales.  .37,957;  Scotland,  4194;  Ireland, 
13,977 ;  costing  respectively  £3,734,916,  £.381,283, 
and  £1,412,947.  The  proportion  of  police  encaged 
in  ordinary  duties,  with  reference  (n )  to  population 
and  {f>)  to  i:i(),(KiC)  of  rateable  value  in  thefbUow- 
ing  cities  and  large  towns,  is  as  follows  : 

wmm.  rtw  UMT"— «       u.  j»r  *10,«0. 

City  of  Loadoo...  60.000       mo        1  „  OS  rio 

Livrrpool  aOO.OOO  1060  I  ..  fiOS  &■» 

OlMfinr  M«.O0O  1000  1  »  4M  SIO 

BbnilaclniB  4MXO0O  iM  1 «  814  S  lO 

UsselMstor  IW.OOO  170  1  »  4S4  S-OO 

LefU  sse.ooo  itn  1    8S«  3  4i 

Shcmeld                :j  J.,000  SCO  1  ..  ^  S  Si 

Bdinbiiish  ..  ■il>'j,000  406  1  n  &4A  2-S6 

Newcaatw             160,000  1     «2S  2-07 

Dundfts  iw.ooo  I'la  l  s-fiO 

Dublin  380,000  iittt  1  ..  a>7  lO-OB 

The  above  figures  show  that  in  determining  (he 
anubw  of  the  poUee  the  anthoritiai  of  each  dty 


and  town  have  tak«i  into  eon»itlenvtion  the  var\ 
ing  need*  and  eircurasUneee  of  each  nlaoe,  rather 
thaii  to  have  aimed  at  snboidioatiiw  taar  leq^nire- 
oNBta  to  a  theoietieal  prapoitka  «  poliee  to  popv- 
lation. 

The  police  force  throughout  the  eoonti^  is  in  all 
resj)eet«  a  civil  body.  In  the  metrnpolis  and  in 
larger  towns  it  i»  of  (< m  <  t]  <  i  ;.iy  that  th«- 
cunstalilefl  8ho«l«l  be  more  or  less  drilled,  U)  eti«l>i(-* 
them  wlieti  called  on  to  act  together  in  bodies,  but 
the  force  is  in  its  essence,  constitution,  and  per 
fomiance  of  dutv,  civil  and  non-milltMy.  In 
exigencies  the  military  fon^  of  the  crowB  can  be 
called  out  by  magistrates  to  supplement  ^  pofice 
in  (he  maintenance  of  law  audf  order,  but,  tuanks 
to  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  people,  sndi 
occAsioHh  are  of  rare  iK-currence.  The  only  hrantJi 
of  the  fon-e  of  whicli  the  conbtitution  is  nmre  niili- 
t(ir>  than  rivil  itie  Koyal  Irish  CoUtalMllaiy, 
wiiicli  w  ill  be  noticed  further  on. 

The  Control  of  the  various  police  forces  throagh- 
out  the  cuutitry  rest*  with  looal  antlioritie« ;  the 
only  exception  to  the  mla  beiiig  (he  MetropoUlaa 
Pofice,  who  remain,  an  (hejr  were  origiiialbr  deaigned 
to  be  by  8ir  Robert  Peel,  under  the  authority  of 
Her  Majeety'a  Secrotaiy  of  State  for  the  Home 
Depcutment.  On  the  continent  of  Enrop«  the 
police  forces  ^(il!  v.  tnaiii  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  state,  and  to  a  yji  awr  or  leas  extent  are 
frequently  used  for  ptditii  al  j  irjKwes,  as  well  as 
in  the  conservation  of  the  public  peace.  lu  the 
United  States  (see  below)  the  principle  of  local 
control  is  general,  bat  in  many  of  tlie  laiger  > 
police  appointments  are  not  altogetlier  i 
with  services  rendered  to  loeal  fmliticianiL 

MetropotUtm  Poftea— The  total  etrangth  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  in  1890  exceeded  15,000  officers 
and  men,  casting  more  than  1^  million  sterling  per 
annum.  The  MetmiHilitan  P  lii  <  l>istrict  (exclu- 
f«i*'e  of  the  City  of  Liindon,  wlucii  lia*  a  separate 
jKilice  force),  »l^^e^tAblislled  by  2  and  3  Vict,  olinp. 
47.  extends  over  a  ratlius  of  15  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  embraces  a  radius  of  about  700  sq.  m. 
TliP  population  of  the  district  may  be  estimated  al 
not  lebs  (hail  Si  millions ;  its  acreage  ia  aboB( 
441^000  acres ;  and  tlie  length  of  beata  eoverad  ia 
the  various  streets,  squaife,  end  roade  anoaatt 
to  8200  milee.  Under  28  and  24  Vict.  chap.  125, 
Metropolitan  Police  are  aho  employed  in  Her 
Majestv's  dockyards  and  in  the  pnncijiHl  stations 
of  the  \Var  Pe'partnicnt.  Tlie  cost  of  police  per 
inhabitant  i«  iln'ni  ts  sj,]  Snsce  IHCS  the  cost 
of  the  force  lia.^  Iwfn  liiukitd  to  the  j)r»>c«eda  of  a 
9d.  rate  on  the  rental  asses.se<l  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  district,  of  wiiich  4<1.,  till  IH89  mntribnted 
by  the  Treasury,  is  now  paid  by  the  county  councils, 
oafe  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  AocMi&t,  and 
Sd.  bv  the  parishes.  In  1890  ao  annval  turn  of 
£100,000  was  allotted  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  tbe 
Loeal  Tucation  Act,  to  defray  part  of  the  expenses 
of  police  su|ieraonuation,  ko  that  the  anmunt  now 
available  for  polioe  ptirposes  in  the  metropolis  may 
be  nut  down  us  the  total  proceeds  of  the  9d.  IKto 
under  the  original  statute,  plus  £150,000. 

That  the  polioe  of  the  metropolis  is  a  costly  bodv 
is  apparent.  Not  only  is  the  population  which 
the  foroe  it  called  on  to  protect  enormous,  bat  it 
is  aba  eiwrntfonally  aoBgeB(od  in  manjr  localitiea. 
The  loeomotioii  of  raeh  enomoiH  mumm  of  people 
develops  difficulties  in  dealing  with  tratnc  un- 
known elsewhere.  The  annual  charge  for  build- 
in>^,  rents,  and  taxes  is,  and  must  be,  higher  than 
in  other  cities  of  less  niaj^niitude.  The  necessity  for 
providing  a  higher  orj;anifiation  to  i  .  im^  n  it  merely 
with  an  exceptionally  numerous  and  skilful  class 
of  criminals,  but  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  lareeet 
body  of  oitiiena  in  the  world  wmle  engnfed  in 
thahr  lawful  oeeonationa,  oeatea  Mm««  of  Mpewe 
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peciJiar  to  Londoii;  indeed,  aonuuyflinmnutM^ 

uon-exUt«nt  elsewhere,  combine  to  render  Uie 
adniinistrntion  nf  this  force  expensive  that  in 
iiiiuiy  rfs|>(-cts  itH  ooat  can  only  be  contrasted  aiul 
iiol  roiiipnrwl  with  that  of  even  the  larRest  cities 
and  town.s  uf  il'  kingdom. 

The  By8t«iu  uf  administration  is  a  development 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  force  was  first  estab- 
lislied  W  Sir  Robert  Peel — '  unity  of  design  and 
responsibilitv  of  its  agento.'  The  chief  omcer  is 
the  eemHiiewcwier,  who,  aoting  noder  tbe  immediate 
enduiirity  of  the  Sectetery  «?  Btate,  b  napoorible 
for  the  administration  of  the  system  throughout 
the  Metropnlittiii  Police  District.  The  commis- 
sioner is  vested  v  ■  1  i  l  o  power  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Middles«*x  ami  the  home  connt!«»s,  hut  w 
debarred  from  actiii^j  in  this  hj  .l  iiv  at  j;encrfxl  or 
qnarter  seesions,  or  in  any  manner  out  of  Hes^iouH 
except  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  peace,  or  for  tlie 
prevention  ol  erimen  generally.  Under  the  com- 
mbsioner  are  three  ossistajit-cotDmissioners,  also 
Tceted  with  powen  of  iostioea,  two  of  wbom  deel 
with  details  of  dieciplfne  ud  ovdinaiy  hiwfanew. 
the  tliird  Iteini;  s{H-<-iiuly  entroitod  with  IIm  eOBtrot 
of  the  criminal  department. 

The  whole  of  the  MetroiKilitan  Police  District  is 
marked  off  into  twenty-two  ilivisuutiB,  each  having 
a  force  of  neveral  Inn  In  men  under  the  charge 
of  a  superintendent,  aided  hy  a  chief- inspector, 
inepeetoTS,  and  Rer^eantei.  The  Huijerintendent  Is 
respon»>ih1e  for  all  the  details  of  police  administra- 
tiun  within  im  division.  For  executive  nurpoees 
the  dimkuu  are  bribed  into  four  poUee  atotrtets, 
eadi  distristeomprisuijg  Nrenl  divinoiii,  eod  being 
in  charge  el  »  mperior  cfBeer  tenned  eUef-eon- 

Ptalile. 

Attfioln  1  tn  ea^'h  of  the  exterior  divisions  is  i\ 
force  of  mounted  men,  ag^regattug  in  all  about 
250.    The  .services  of  this  force  for  ordinary  pur- 

COB  are  of  more  use  in  outlying  places  where  the 
ta  are  long,  and  where  A  oonatable  cm  foot  must 
take  %  Unag  time  to  cover  his  ground,  then  on  the 
crowded  end  slippery  streets  ol  interior  diettiets ; 
bat  OD  ecceeione  of  proceenonB,  pabiie  neetinge. 
and  similar  demons tiatioiw  the  mounted  force  are 
brought  in  and  perform  valuable  service.  The 
Thames  or  River  Police  are  recniitcd  from  sailors, 
and  patrol  the  river  in  lM)jiti^  and  steam-launches 
Each  principal  station  is  in  <lireot  oommunication 
b^  telegraph  with  the  iieadmiarters'  otlice,  which, 
since  November  180U,  has  been  situated  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  and  is  known  an  New 
Hcotland  Yerd;  end  between  every  divisional 
station  and  ite  enhdivbions  the  same  system  of 
teleiEpvhie  eomnranieition  is  mointeined. ,  For 
the  detection  of  crime  a  sneeial  staff  of  offirers  is 
located  in  each  division.  Local  crime  is  dealt  « ilh 
by  thei^e  ofhccrs  ;  for  tiie  conduct  of  special  ca.'^es 
a  sejKirale  detective  NljifT  is  maintained  at  heiul- 
quarters,  under  the  cuutrul  of  the  .HU|>erintendent 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  and  the 
whole  detective  organisation  is  s)>eciall^'  under  the 
charge  of  the  chief -constable  of  the  Criminal  Depart 
nient  and  of  one  of  the  essiatent'Commis^tioners. 
The  ttupervision  of  haUtiMl  criminals  is  specially 
looked  after  at  headqaartem  1^  the  €!onviet  8uper- 
▼irioo  Offloe,  under  a  chief -inspeetor.  The  strength 
of  the  detective  department  is  above  300  men. 

County  und  BorvugJt  Police.  -'Hhe  touil  niimher 
of  eonn^  end  bonMii^  polke  in  Great  Brit^iin  m 

Onnttai,  Soimifhs. 
Ei>S]Kti<l  and  W«to...  12,109  lO.SM 

HcoUAod    i.ew  a,OT6 

All  such  police  are  under  the  OOBtrol  of  local 
MthoiitieB.  By  the  Looal  Goreraimnft  Acts  of 
1888  great  changes  were  made  es  to  the  bodies 

entrusted    with    such    control,    and    the  county 
councils  superseded  iu  many  iustanues  the  previous  ' 


agendeafnrTegnlatingpolieendmiiiiitmtion.  With 
reference  to  counties,  the  control  of  the  poUce  is 
vested  in  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  iustices  appointed  by  the  qnarter 
«!e««ions  and  by  the  oemnty  council.  In  the  case  of 
citie«  and  lar;,'er  Uiroujjhs,  which  ri  '  ti  :  ined  county 
boroughs,  the  local  councils  retain  the  power  which 
they  ^rnierlv  had,  and  smaller  boroughs  are  treat e<l 
as  parts  of  the  counties  in  which  tliey  are  situatcil. 
The  conteol  of  the  Corporatinn  of  tM  C9ty  of  Lon- 
don over  the  *Gitiy  Pouee '  wee  in  no  wey  effected 
bv  the  Looel  ChnnNnment  Aete  of  1888.  The  cost 
of  police,  as  before,  is  paid  fnmi  rates  levied  in 
counties  and  borouglis,  supplemented  by  a  contri- 
hution  from  the  '  Exche<|uer  Contribntion  Account' 
of  half  the  cost  of  jiay  and  clothing  of  every  force 
certified  to  be  in  an  ellicient  condition.  Such 
contribution  was  fonnerly  made  directly  by  the 
Treasury  in  aid  of  the  local  rate  under  the  County 
and  Borough  Police  Acts.  Under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Acte  of  1888,  however,  such  sums,  consulting 
of  dnties  on  local  taxation,  lieenaes,  and  the  pro- 
hate-daty  grant,  are  now  placed  to  the  eredft  of 
the  [Mdice  account  of  the  county  fund  in  counties, 
and  hy  the  county  eouncilfi  dishiimed  to  county 
]>olice.  In  lK)ronj;h«  iuwing  a  ncpanite  police  force 
the  amount-s  are  paid  to  aud  e.vi>en«fe»l  by  the 
local  councils. 

The  chief  executive  officers  of  county  and  borongh 
police  forces,  who  are  appointed  by  local  author- 
ities, ere  styled  chief-eonstableB ;  superintendents 
or  hvid-oonstables ;  and  for  inspection  purposes, 
connected  with  the  gnat  of  e  certificate  of  efli- 
eiency,  two  oflleers  for  the  wtmie  of  England  and 
Wale;*,  and  one  for  Scotland,  are  appointe*!  by  the 
fWretary- of  State.  The  h>»teiu  ui  administration 
iu  itii^  iLii  i  large  towns  is  based,  as  far  as  circum- 
Mtancen  a^imit,  on  that  which  prevails  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  ;  in  countien  wiiere  concentration  of 
police  is  not  re4|uii-ed  the  duties  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  eeeh  loeelity.  Some  of 
the  more  important  railway  companies  employ  a 
special  staff  of  railway  ufdice. 

Police  in  /rcteadL— There  era  only  two  police 
forces  in  Ireland  :  the  Dnblin  Metropolitan  Folioe, 
which  hah  jurisdi'tinn  within  the  limits  of  the 
capital,  an<l  the  Hoyai  Irish  Constabulary,  which, 
as  ui  ini|>erial  force,  perfonne  polioe  dvtijf  fOT  (he 
wlnde  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  in  Duhlin  numhera  1214 
men,  under  the  oouiiuaod  of  a  couumaaioncr,  and 
its  administTAtifln  ie  en  the  lioee  of  the  Metro* 
politan  PoUce. 

The  Biqrel  Irish  Conetelmleiy  ii  the  only  force 
in  the  kingdom  which  ie  pmetieeiiy  on  «i  militery 
footing,  and  the  memhe»  of  whfdi  are  annea, 
drilleo,  and  di^-iplined  as  soldiers.  Ordinary  civil 
police  dutie.*',  Inith  in  towns  and  connties,  are  per- 
fonne<l  hy  thin  force,  hut  il  ;  lu  t  rtunately  too 
often  that  they  are  called  ujmju  U>  act  as  soldiers 
in  represHing  organised  ilisturhance.  The  force  is 
directly  under  the  Irish  government.  It  conMsts 
of  12.703  members,  officers  and  men,  and  is  com- 
manded by  an  inspector-genenU.  Under  this  officer 
is  a  deputy  inspector-geneind,  who  egiain  ie  aided 
by  three  assLttant  inspectors-general  at  head- 
quarters. Each  county  is  supervised  by  a  superior 
ofHcer  callod  county  inspector,  and  counties  agnin 
are  subdivide*!  into  district^^,  over  each  of  which  a 
district  inspector  is  pliiced.  Ik'low  these  officers 
come  liead-oonstables,  sergeants,  and  constables, 
all  trained  to  the  nee  ef  ems,  end  dieeipUaed  ee 
soldiers. 

Policf-courU.—Theae  uia^'  Ik;  termed  courts  of 
first  inBteaoe  for  heering  cruuinal  omm.  In  coun- 
ties sneh  eearts  are  hdd  hy  jnstioeB  «f  the  peace, 
fitting  at  cither  v>etty  or  special  sessions;  in 
'  boroughs  by  stipenaiary  magistrates,  or  by  mem- 
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b«n  of  the  local  oonnciU  in  their  magiateriat 
CAMcity.  For  the  city  of  Loodon  there  in  one 
ponce-court  held  at  the  Mamioo  House,  an<l  pre- 
Hided  ov«r  hf  tim  Loid  Major  or  one  of  the  alder' 
men.  In  tbe  MettofwUten  Police  Dfetrict  there 
are  fonrtoen  pnlice-coarta,  the  chief  of  which  is 
held  at  How  Street  by  the  chicf-ma|fi»trate, 
awi.ttc*!  liv  t  \v(i  nm^'ist rati's.  To  oaoli  of  tlir-  other 
Metropolitan  yHtliev-mmrtu  two  Ntititindiarv  inapis- 
trate.'-  arc  attached.  .In  Scotland  sheritF  tHMivtn, 
botli  in  towoa  and  coentieo,  dtmiiuse  of  a  iarce 
number  of  criminal  cans  remitted  to  them.  The 
nnmber  of  peraons  proceeded  agiunst  aoraroarily, 
aeoording  to  the  8tatl«ticB  for  the  year  1890-91, 
was:  England  and  Walet,  689,108;  ScotUiad, 
142,14.'>:  Ireland.  233,060. 

Fninrr.  —  In  France  the  Pf^'ice  *re  diviile<!  into 
two  great  liniiiclioe — (1)  The  Police  Jut/irimrt', 
whose  bii.Hiii.'ss  in  u>  ilis<><)ver  offenders.  ^,nitlnT 
eviilonce  a;,'Hiti-<i  them,  and  hand  them  over  to 
thi'  i.ru|K!r  tiilmaal  (see  Fkanck,  Vol.  IV.  p.  776); 
(2)  tiie  Police  Administratis,  whose  functions 
correspond  more  clonely  to  thoee  of  the  English 

Eulice  forces  in  maintaining  order.  They  have, 
owever  ( aa  police  g^ntrate  and  police  tnun'ieipale ), 
wider  powers  and  more  varied  duties,  havmg  to 
HUperintend  public  meetinga,  insiH'ct  pablic  food- 
tiapplies,  administer  the  laws  a.s  the  pnblication 
nf  printed  matter,  the  watching  of  foreifjners,  the 
e\;Liji  in.it  inn  of  i)ji>.s|Mirt^,  at»il  re^'ilate  tin*  ^Ale  of 
lin-ariuH.  TluTe  is  a  Mpe<  ial  (lepartiiient  of  /o/irr 
politi'juf.  The  armed  jK)liee,  with  military  or^jaiii 
sation,  on  foot  or  niuiuited,  known  as<  gcuilnrmerie 
(21,000  men ),  together  with  gnrdu  fyrutiert  ( 8000 ) 
and  gardes  ckampetres  (31,000),  tlie  commiMtaiirtt 
de  police  (1100),  and  the  agents  de  />oMm(  14*000), 
belong  to  the  jodidal  poUoe.  The  nearest  afuivm- 
lent*  to  Bngltth  eomtable*  are  the  gardiena  d»  la 
paix,  formerly  called  sergenls  de  rilfr,  of  whom 
Paris  has  some  6000.  The  Sertncf  de  Surety,  is  the 
detective  deinartment. 

Uttitrd  Stntrs. — In  the  I'nited  StAtes,  whi»ri' 
each  !«tate  aiui  eaeli  city  luus  U»  i>«  n  .H»'|(ftrate 
administration,  thepolice  system  closely  resembles 
tiiat  of  England.  Tne  oigaaimtioo  of  a  nnlfonned 
manicipal  police  is  comparatively  recent,  even  in 
the  laive  cities ;  in  New  York  it  was  not  subeti- 
tnted  mr  the  iaeffioient  night-watch  until  1845. 
The  pwaent  police  or^uiiaation  of  that  city  may 
be  talcen  as  representative  of  tin-  .American  HVftem 
generally.  The  department  of  jvolicc  of  the  oity  of 
New  \'i>rk  onii-i-'-^  nf  a  '  l)oard  of  jHilice,' oomprirt- 
ing  four  cainiiu*sioiiei-s  ajipoint-eil  hy  the  mayor, 
and  the  •police  force'  ami  oHieerw  RiHKiint*^!  liy  the 
board.  The  city,  with  an  area  of  41  ^  sq.  m.  and 
a  population  of  1,516,000,  is  divided  into  four  in< 
spection  districts,  which  are  anbdivided  into  thirty* 
nve  precincta.  At  the  head  of  ^e  for  -e  is  a  super- 
intendent^ under  whom  there  are  four  inspeetors,  a 
captain  over  each  precinct,  sergeant",  roundsmen 
(visitinfi:  ntlirers),  patrolmen  (the  bodv  of  the 
force),  and  dtHirmeii  at  the  stations,  't'here  are 
alno  altout  a  score  of  police  Mn  ;,'('ons.  The  ^'eneral 
administration  of  tlie  force  i><  vc^teil  in  ihu  t«oard 
<if  police,  wlio  makf  a|>point ineiils,  transfers,  »Vc. , 
hear  charges  against  riieiiitiere  of  Uie  force,  and 
make  rules  and  regulations  fur  the  disci  pi  itie  of  the 
department.  The  ordera,  however,  most  not  cun- 
fliet  with  the  eonstitotioo  el  the  Union  or  of  the 
state.  The  superintendent  is  the  chief  exeentive 
officer,  and  is  appointed  by  the  board,  to  whom  be 
niak«'s  written  (|iiarterly  reports ;  and  he  receives 
similar  (juarterlv  reiiort*  in  writing  from  each  of 
til''  ii».H[>ect<)r«  I'-M  captainH  report  everj'  morninL' 
to  the  central  utlice.  The  roundsmen  niu»t  see 
that  the  patrolmen  are  properly  performing  their 
duty,  and  the  aeigeanta  again  are  reeponmble  for 
botn  ronndipaen  and  patrolnien.    BesidM  the 


general  force,  there  are  oeraral  *eqaads'  mganised 
f<tr  special  duties.  Theaa  indude  the  'laniury 
p«)lice  company,'  whose  memben  inspaet  building 
premises,  einiiloyineata,  v^tilation,  i0W«ngiL  we. 
whieh  are  .>upiKi4ed  to  be  dangeroos  to  life  or  aetti- 
mental  to  health,  report  nuisances,  and  seize  food 
unfit  for  consumption ;  offieen»  of  tlib*  company 
al^«i  act  as  sdiool-noard  otlioers,  ami  others,  (jimli 
Aed  as  engineers,  insiiect  steamlxiat-  an.l  >t.itir)naiy 
steam-boilers  use«l  for  moti\e  power  in  the  city. 
The  detective  force  is  also  a  separate  '  squad  ;'  and 
others  are  the  mounted  squad  tor  dut>'  near  Central 
Park,  the  mounted  |iatrol  for  rural  precincts,  tlie 
harboar  polioe,  the  *  onltnance  squad '  ( for  enforcing 
city  ordinances),  the  Broadway  squad  (for  aiding 
pcilcstrians  in  crossing  during  the  day),  special 
service  s<inads,  and  others.  On  the  boiird  of  |>alice 
ffillfi  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  «tr<;>ets  are  kept 
cIi  ;\ti  in  1  I  t)ureau  of  street  cleanii  ;  i  i])pointed 
by  tlie  iHtani  to  sin>*>rvi««»  this  ilepartment.  Another 
duty  imposed  njmn  the  Ni-w  'N'ork  [xdice  n-iateh  to 
elections  :  all  elections  within  the  city  are  held 
under  their  direction  ;  election  ottesia are  appointed 
by  tbe  board,  to  whom  the  ratonifl  are  tiai^rnitted. 
In  1890  the  police  force  of  New  Yoric  numbered 
3421  man,  of  whom  29SS  were  patrolmen ;  this  is 
one  man  to  every  414  of  the  population,  and  allows 
five  jMifrolmeii  to  every  mile  of  ^lreet  ;  the  average 
annual  cost  of  the  force  Ls  ?S4,.'W1 ,7tMi.  The  police 
force  of  Chicago  in  'Aif  -ame  year  ntiml)ere«l  1624 
(including  a  ;,'enerai  8ii]>erinteudent,  oim  insjx^otor, 
a  I'hief  of  detective*!,  ami  ten  captains),  and  ci»>t 
|»79,.H04  ;  of  Philadelphia  1717,  cost  f  1.0r)(),(KK> ;  of 
Brooklyn  ll.",  cost  $859,184;  of  !>l  I^mis  6i3. 
oaBt«475,408i  of  Ikistoa  016,  cost  $063,356;  of 
Baltimore  782.  east  f077.O14t  of  San  Fkanciaoo 
406,  cost  $545,500  a  year. 

Poligmir.,  )ui  ancient  French  family,  which 
claints  to  deriv  e  ith  name  from  a  cju-tle— the  ancient 
Apnldnianitn  —  in  the  ilejiartment  i»f  Haute-Loire, 
and  which  since  the  itth  century  {lossessed  the  dis- 
trict of  VelsA'.  Among  its  most  famous  members 
wius  Caidlaal  Melchior  de  Polignac  (1661-1742), 
who  waa  employed  in  diplomatic  missions  in 
Poland  and  at  Rome,  and  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  after  aeting  as  pIeni])otentiary  of  Louis  XIV. 
at  the  |ieaee  of  Utrecht  ( 1712).  From  1725  tin 
IT-'f-  lie  wan  French  minister  at  the  court  of 
Uonie,  ami  he  was  appointed  Archhishop  of 
.\iich.  I'olij^Tiac  succee^led  llossupt  at  the  Kn-iirh 
AcHtleiiiy  in  1704,  and  left  unKnished  the  Anti- 
Lucretitis  { 1745),  a  poem  intended  foraiuhttatioB 
of  Lucretius. 

Some  other  members  of  the  Polignac  family  are 
more  notorious  than  noteworthy. — In  the  rei>ai  of 
Lonis  XVI.  lolanthe-Martine  Gabrielle  de  l\>las- 
tron,  Dnehesse  de  PtoUniac  ( bom  1749 :  died  at 
Vienna,  0th  December  1793),  and  her  hnsband. 
Jules,  T>uc  de  rolij,'mic  (died  ut  St  Peters 
Imij^,  iSlT'i,  gmml-m>[>liew  of  the  cardinal,  \von^ 
among  the  wur-t,  hut  unhappily  nuist  fa\onre<i, 
advi.iers  of  Maiio  Antoinette.  They  ohtrtintsl 
va'it  sums  of  the  public  money  from  theii  mval 
master  and  mistress,  and  were  largtdy  responi»i\>le 
tor  the  i«hameful  extravagance  of  the  court.  The 
Polignacs  knew  how  they  were  hated,  and  were 
the  first  of  the  noblesse  to  emigrate.  From  the 
Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  the  duke  received  an 
estate  in  the  Ukraine,  and  did  not  letnm  to  Fhuiee 
at  the  Itestoratioii.— His  son,  At  r.r.STK  .Tt  i,)--! 
AkmanD  Mauik,  THiNrK  UK  i*ul.i<;N.\r,  was  Imru 
at  Versailles,  Uth  May  1780.  On  the  Uestoratiori 
he  retumetl  to  I'rance ;  became  intimal*;  with  the 
("onite  d'ArtiMB,  afterwards  Charles  X.  ;  from  his 
devotion  to  the  policy  of  Home  received  from  the 
pope  in  1820  the  title  of  Prince;  was  ai>j>ointed 
ambamador  at  the  Eaelteh  oonrt  in  1883:  and 
finally,  in  1829,  became  head  of  tba  iMt  fiotttboB 
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ministry,  in  which  capacity  he  prnniul^t«d  th« 
tetal  oraoDiuuMSM  that  ooafe  iSiarlM  X.  his  tbvoM. 
He  then  attempted  to  flee,  bat  itm  eaptarad  at 

Granville  on  the  18th  of  AnpiHt,  wa«  tricvl,  and 
coniiemnetl  to  iinpri»onment  for  life  in  th«'  contle  of 
IIjum,  Kut  \v;iM  M  t  (It  liU'rty  liy  tlio  amnesty  of 
18.'ki.  Ho  t<K)k  iij)  liis  re»*i<lence  in  KnglHtiil,  Imt 
iJied  at  St  (Jermain,  2d  March  1847.    Hf  a 

Euzzle-heade*!  man;  *a  mere  idiot'  Unizut  called 
im  Ui  Bishop   Wilberforce.  — Hb   Bon,  Prince 
Armand  ( 1817-90),  was  a  leadinp  monarchist. 

Polishtnie.    See  French  Pulu^uinu  ;  also 
DiAMii.M>.  Cla.ss,  Granite,  &c. 

PoUalllttK  81ate«  a  mineral  composed  chiefly 
of  Kilica»  witA  a  little  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  water ;  white,  yallowkh  whila,  or  yoUow  i  and 

of  tpeeific  gravity  almnt  half  that  of  water.  It  Is 

neefi  fur  polishing;  k''^''*'>  marhio,  nnd  nietalH. 

Polltian.  Anoelo  Poliziano  (latinised 
Polititmtu)  wax  horn  at  Montepulciano  in  Tus- 
cany, on  the  14th  July  1454.  His  real  name  wa« 
Amhrogini,  but,  in  accordance  with  a  cunimun 

{^the*LallnlBed  foim  of^lda  natlva  town,  which 
Italianised  into  PolWaao  is  the  name  Iqr  which  he 
is  known  in  his  owo  emintry.  Hie  father,  Bene- 
detto Anihrojrini,  a  jiirint  of  some  diftiiu'tion,  was 
asfWwinattNl  hy  certain  of  liin  foUow-citi/ens,  ami 
left  his  widow  ami  fwc  cliiliircn  .ho  Hciintily  iiru- 
vided  for  tiiat,  even  after  Anoelo  tiie  eldest  na«i 
given  the  most  signal  proofs  of  his  ^niua,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  Itein^;  taken  from  hia  studieti  and 
put  to  a  trade.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  wa»  nent 
to  Floimoe,  than  onder  Lorano  da'  Mediei, 
the  MlUaiit  eentre  of  the  ItaHaa  RenaiMaiiee, 
Here  he  had  as  his  teachers  the  most  famous 
dcholars  of  his  time,  the  tireeks  Argyropoulos  and 
KalliBtos,  and  the  Itiili.ins  Landino  and  Kicino.  ' 
His  proprexs  in  the  ancient  hinfiuancs,  the  spwial 
studic''  of  the  |U'ri«Ml,  was  pxtraonlin.-iry  even  in 
that  ap;e  of  precocious  talents.  By  his  sixteenth 
year  he  wrote  epigrams  in  Latin  and  Greek  that 
excited  the  wonder  of  his  teachers.  At  seventeen 
ha  lM(gan  the  tnuulatiun  of  the  Iliad  into  Latin 
haxametenb  aworicwhieh  ithad  heen  thaambitioiB 
of  all  the  ItaHan  IminaBirtB  to  achieve.  The  first 
book  had  already  been  translated  by  another 
scholar,  and  Polition  at  different  periolls  carried 
on  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Hy  liis  buccphs 
with  the  spcftml  liook  he  l>ecanu"  knnwn  as  the 
'Homeric  vimtli,'  and  attracteil  the  att^-ntiun  uf 
the  great  txirenzo  hiin»clf,  who  now  sUmmI  his  firm 
friend  and  patron.  Thus  secure  of  a  settled  position 
his  life  was  thenceforward  devoted  to  incessant 
study,  and  he  wa»  totm  rntiogafaari  as  the  prince  of 
Italiaa  aeholarai  and  tha  moat  mnarkaUe  litanuy 
gentaa  of  Us  tfino.  At  tiie  aife  of  thirty  he  beeame 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  univeraity  of 
Florence,  and  the  fame  of  his  prelections  drew 
sturlents  from  every  part  of  Europe,  among  whom, 
liy  reii-wn  of  their  own  services  to  learning,  tieuch- 
lin,  (Jrocyn,  ami  Liiificre  may  l>e  specially  mentioned. 
Politian  was  also  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
Lorenzo's  sons,  Piero  and  Giovanni  (afterwards 
Leo  X.);  but  their  mother  Clarice,  who  hwl  ex- 
cellent rejvMtn^  for  doubting  the  great  sel»)lar's 
fttDMB  to  be  the  diraotor  of  ner  boye^  ineieted  on 
hia  being  wMoyad  from  their  immediate  saperin- 
tendenee.  In  MMsb  oeenpation,  varied  by  occa- 
sional visits  to  other  towns  of  Italy,  Politian  lived 
at  Fiesole  in  a  villa  a-ssij^ned  to  fiim  hy  Lorenzo, 
whose  familiar  intercourse  1h'  daily  enjoye^l.  Tlie  \ 
death  of  that  prince  in  UM'J  \vn~.  th>'  nioi^t  serious 
trial  of  his  life,  and  he  niourncHl  his  deatli  in  a 
Latin  elegy,  which  has  been  described  as  unique 
alike  in  form  and  feeling  in  modem  Latin  poet^7. 
Two  ywia  latar  he  IdmMlf  died  daring  tliB  tern* 


porar)'  snureniacy  of  Savonarola,  whose  religious 
zeal  w«a  direeted  agnbwt  evny  prioeiple  of  that 
pagan  tevival  which  it  had  been  the  Ufe^workof 

Lorenzo  and  Politian  to  forward.    PoBtlan'B  epi- 

taph  on  his  tomh  in  San  Marco,  at  Florence,  is  so 
entirely  in  the  ironical  an<i  '.<  .  i(ti<  .il  spirit  of  that 
ino\einent  of  which  he  was  so  liriiliant  a  repre 
scntJiii'ie  that  it  fitly  doses  any  aei-onnt  of  him- 
self. It  is  as  follows :  '  Politian  Uee  iu  this  grave, 
the  angel  who  had  one  head  and»  wliat  la  new, 
three  tongues.' 

Politian  has  tlie  double  di.stinetion  (rf  being  both 
a  scholar  of  the  fint  tank  and  n  poet  of  high  merit 
alike  in  Latin  and  in  hb  mother  tongne.  Of  hie 
industry  as  a  scholar  his  translatioiw  of  classical 
authorii  ( Kpictetns,  Hennlian,  Hipj>ocrates,  Galen, 
Plato's  I'hitnniilt'.i,  to  ineiilion  a  few  of  the  long 
wines)  are  ample  evidence,  while  liis  etlition  of  the 
Pnuilerts  of  Justinian  is  ici^'anie^l  hy  modern 
scholars  as  excellent  even  when  tried  hy  the  latest 
tests.  His  original  works  in  Latin  fill  a  thick  and 
closely. priTite<I  qoarto,  half  of  which  is  made  up 
of  twelve  lMs>ks  of  letter*,  and  the  rest  with  mis- 
oellaniea  in  proae  and  verse.  Among  Neo- Latin 
poete  Politian  bolde  perhaps  the  fint  nlace,  his 
peculiar  distincti«m  being  that,  while  be  is  not 
careful  of  classical  purity,  he  has  charged  his  verso 
with  liis  own  inilividual  thought  ainl  feelin;,;.  In 
Italian  literature  also  he  takes  a  Ihk''  rank,  l«itli 
in  virtue  nf  his  own  jiiH'tii'  iniMlni'tinn  and  (ls 
having  at  a  critical  i>erii>d  given  an  impulse  to  the 
cidtivati<m  of  the  Italian  language.  Before  hint 
the  Italian  humanists  regarded  their  native  tongue 
simply  as  a  bastard  Latm,  which  might  serve  the 
needa  of  the  people,  but  waa  beneath  the  attention 
of  aoholan.  The  weight  of  PoHtianIi  name  and 
example  moved  them  to  think  dilTerently,  and 
thenceforward  Italian  was  secure  of  a  place  among 
;  the  other  miKlem  literatures.  Of  his  ])riMluction8 
in  Italian  his  Ih-fro  deserves  special  mention  as 
liaviiif.'  Keen  the  first  wei-nlar  ilrania  in  the  language. 
As  to  Jiis  [tersonal  character,  Politian  ha«i  in  full 
measure  the  two  great  hietnishes  of  the  scholars  of 
the  Revival  of  Ivctters,  and  notably  those  of  Italy. 
He  was  addictetl  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vice,  and 
he  knew  no  bounds  to  bia  aboae  of  thoae  who  bad 
tlie  ill-fertane  to  oflbnd  blm. 

See  Opera  Ang.  Poltiiani  (  Florence.  1499) ;  Le  Stanzf, 
tih-fro  (  it  Rim«  di  Xfester  Anq.  Amhrffiini,  Uluttrate 
da  Uiomtf  Cardurri  (Florence,  1863).  For  scoounta  of 
Pohtian,  see  lloscoe.  Life  of  Lorenzo  dr  Mfdtci ;  J.  A. 
HyinoncU,  Renaiuanee  in  Italp,  vol.  ii. ;  \'on  KalUaontt 
Lorenzo  de'  Mediei  ( vol.  ii.  En^.  tnma.  1870 ). 

P^UtlCAl  Economy  is  variously  defined. 
Acconling  to  the  definition  most  generally  accept e<l 
in  England,  it  is  the  science  wliich  is  concerned 
with  tne  prodoetion,  distribution,  and  exchange 
of  wealtli.  In  Prafemor  Manhallia  Primeipiea  of 
Eeomomiei  it  is  defined  as  *a  study  of  man's 
actions  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life ;  it  inquires 
how  he  gets  his  income,  and  how  ho  sjsMnfs  it  ' 
The  name  'Political  K<'onomy '  dates  only  fmni 
Itil."),  having  lieen  first  nsi  il  i  in  this  spe<  iiil  senke. 
as  distinguished  from  domestic  economy  and  moral 
economy  and  from  political  theory)  hy  Montchr^- 
tien  de  Vatteville  in  his  TraiU  de  l'£eoHomte 
Politique. 

The  aoienoe  of  poUtioal  eeonony  is  n.braneh  erf 
the  atndy  of  man.  Man  la  a  ereatote  with  many 
needs,  whidi  be  seeks  to  satisfy  hy  applying  hn 
labour  to  the  nature  hy  which  he  is  surrounded. 
These  nee<ls  an>  not  a  fixed  quantity,  hut  grow 
I  and  chan^.'c  willi  the  cleveloninetit  of  swiety  ;  and 
man's  des  ices  f<ir  their  satisla<-tion  receive  a  corre- 
s{Kmding  development.  In  the  growth  of  these 
needs  and  of  the  devices  to  satisfy  them  we  can 
traoe  the  economie  development  of  the  bumao 
raea.  Pniitioal  economy  may  be  rvgarded  as  the 
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><\ stenifttio  ajui  I'DiiinrehciiMivc  stuily  of  the  pheno- 
mena oonnecteti  toerewitb.  There  have  been 
eeoooimo  facU  thsniom  ev«r  sinoe  tlte  oriKin  of 
Buui;  bat  (liera  wm  no  real  science  of  political 
aoonomy  till  it  wa«  constructed  by  Adani  Bnitli 
and  his  (orerannw*  in  Fraaoa  ia  thia  VUk  ewtaiy. 
Sdance  ();encrally  is  the  sy»t«mal3«  "tady  of  faeta 
which  exist^nl  Iwfore  tlie  stiuly  Wj^an.  Vet,  while 
poUtic«!  wonnmy  <ii<l  not  exist  as  an  intieix-iidt'tit 
and  conipii'lii'iisi v<>  hrancli  of  liiiriian  knowled^^e 
betore  th«  18tli  century,  much  att«rntion  hiul  U>en 
given  to  uarticular  tH-niMnnic  fuct^<.  N'arioiis  econo- 
mic problenw  luul  received  groat  and  Mcriuut)  attain 
lion* 

TiM  hktmry  of  politaoal  ooonomy  naturally  falls 
inta  three  divisioiu.  tJkt  andtnt,  tht  meditrval,  aod 
M«moAnk  Wa  ahall  tNat  them  kiefly  in  thitr 
order. 

(1)  Tfir,  Aneienl  Prn'ryf. — As  in  other  sciences, 
tlie  first  notable  ftforts  in  economic  reflection  were 
made  by  the  ancient  i  'ri<'i'k>,  1  h>'  lr;ulinj;  (Jreek 
thinkers  who  hamllet»  economic  questions  were 
Plato,  who  in  the  economic  as  in  other  iipheres 
raprtHent«d  the  idealism  of  the  andeat  world: 
Aiialotle,  the  asponaDt  of  scientifie  fealinn ;  and 
Xanophon,  whoaqMianded  the  plain  aaBinon  aense 
of  his  time  and  eoantiy.  Of  the  problems  which  they 
treated  with  the  inaigbt  peculiar  to  their  race  we 
may  mention  the  following :  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  origin  of  soR-iety  ;  tlie  division  of  labour ; 
the  function  of  money  ;  economiaiof  slaven,',  wliich 
they  conMiih>re<l  a  natural  thin^' ;  pt  iM  ii  v  mi  l  tfie 
related  4iit»«tion  of  ctmimnniHm ;  tlie  <le)ien<leuee 
of  political  change  and  of  revolution  on  economic 
causes;  the  p<if>iilation  question.  On  these  and 
otlier  subjects  l1i  U  Hclung  of  the  great  Greek 
writers  is  mioai  valuable  (  nor  is  ita  woe  lemened 
by  the  faet  that  thdr  dfsenssioB  of  eeoaomie  faets 
forma  only  a  part  of  the  science  of  politics.  And, 
while  the  conditions  of  the  modern  world  diflfer  so 
vastly  from  the  Greek  world,  the  economic  view?*  ; 
of  thinkers  like  Plato  and  Aristotle  will  ahvuvr* 
have  an  intor-'-'t  tur  n-.  iim.-:;iii;i  Ii  u-^  ili-- 
(^undwurk  of  human  nature  ctiiitinue»  nulmtao- 
tially  the  eaaa  thioosh  the  ohanging  eooditloBi  of 
history. 

Roman  ecununiica  had  no  special  interest  or 
wiginaUty.  The  main  contribtttioa  of  the  Komann 
in  eonneOThm  with  imHtieal  eooDomy  was  to  give 
legsA  form  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  property. 

(2)  The  Meditrml  Period. — During  this  period 
there  >va.H  little  iliscu.-NHjdii  on  econornic  nrolileitirt  j 
that  coulii  now  fx-  oUlwl  »ci*Mititir.  Tlie  most  i 
interest  inj,;  feature  of  the  economic  viewh  ih  it  then  ' 
existed  was  the  iuduence  exerted  on  them  l>y 
ChriHtian  teaching.  This  influence  was  mtmi  pro- 
found and  greatly  affected  also  the  economic  thmk- 
ing  of  saheeqaent  times.  The  influence  of  Chris- 
timiity  waa  eepeoially  manifaet  in  relation  to  the 
weak  aod  oporeeeed  daeeee.  It  tended  to  soften 
and  then  to  anolish  slaverv*  ami  serfdom  ;  it  rai)«e<l 
the  |KMition  of  women  and  ^ikv*i  a  new  refmenieut 
to  family  life ;  the  care  of  the  poor  became  h  lir^t 
duty  of  mm  and  of  human  institutions.  Tiie  iih-a-. 
and  instit ut inns  of  pio|>iTtv  pr'-viih-nt  in  the  liomaii 
world,  which  were  ulteti  harMli,  severe,  and  cruel, 
were  oorrecte<l  hy  the  spiritual  ethics  of  Christi- 
anity. To  the  struggling  and  half  barlHinius  feudal 
World  it  taught  a  nobler  life  and  a  higher  con- 
oeption  of  do^  in  the  economic  as  in  other  spheres. 
It  ineolcated  righteoosness  and  charity,  rarbade 
usury  and  luxury,  exalte«l  poverty  and  resignation. 
In  their  op|>osition  to  the  rigorous  ideas  of  pro- 
j>ert>  some  of  the  Fathers  »_>vfn  uilvcjcated  ctim- 
iiiunism.  The  mediii  val  ]«'riod  was  a  time  of 
coiifiiM-d  Mtru^<,'le,  in  which  Christian  ethics  were 
often  opposed  not  only  to  the  rough  and  warlike  I 
ffiNsm  ef  tba  fonddl  mo&t,  bnt  to  the  hardi  > 


economic  ideas  that  ware  inastporatsd  in  Urn 

Roman  law. 

(S)  Tkt  MmUrn  PmW.— The  feudal  commnni- 
ties  were  sapeneded  by  oeotnlised  monarehiea; 
and  this  great  political  change  waa  an  organic 
onai  heinaaMendM  hv  important  changes  in  otlier 
spheres,  lite  ehnreh  lost  much  of  it«  power.  The 
feudal  nohles  were  traUHformetl  into  f  1:1 : 1 '■  r>.  The 
feudal  militia  (.'ave  pla<-e  to  proftaknional  nrmies  in 
the  pay  :li:<\  1 1,  ;  Ic  -  iiainf.  Imtc  -.-■(-vice  of  the  monareh. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  of  the  court 
and  other  dependents  of  the  centralising  raler  it  wm 
necessary  first  of  all  to  have  a  sufficient  revenue. 
And,  as  the  old  revenue  in  kind  was  neither  coo- 
venient  nor  affective,  it  waa  found  paiticnlaihr 
desirshto  to  have  a  revewM  In  money.  Aeeeid- 
ingly  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  moat  prewiDg 
functions  of  the  statesmanship  of  that  time  to  foster 
ami  t«i  secure  an  ample  revenue  in  money.  The 
ri.-e  of  the  rolonial  System  (q. v.)  WMiseipient  on  the 
discovery  of  Ann  iira  unl  nf  the  nea  route  Uj  India, 
the  great  expanr«ion  of  comiueri^  tlteuoe  resulting, 
the  ffrowth  of  manufactures,  the  development  of 
the  oanking  system,  all  these  were  regarded  as 
elements  in  the  strength  of  the  centralised  state, 
and  wars  made  snbswrient  to  its  poliqr.  Under 
these  einmmstaneea  it  was  natvnu  tiiat  siierial 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  balance  of  trade ; 
that  trade  should  Iw  so  regulatetl  by  *tate!<men  ss 

to  f*ectire  for  their  own  country  ii  ;.:  1  l  iilaiiceof 

tlie  preciouK  metals.  Thus  it  Uriiun'  n.  8]>eciAl 
not«>  of  economic  theorj'  to  place  a:i  c\,i-;^'erat#il 
value  on  the  precious  metals.  The  .Mercaniik 
System  ( q.  v. )  was  an  ex  pression  of  this  exaggeration 
intitesuhereof )M)litical ecnnoour.  Econonwts differ 
as  Co  the  precim_  lucaning  and  applleatioa  of  the 
phrase,  ana  indeed  it  bad  no  wmn  precise  meaning 
or  applieaiion.  The  meaning  ol  tlie  nhrase  will 
naturally  vary  acconling  as  we  confine  the  applies- 
tinn  of  it  to  the  exagKoration  to  which  it  fperifi- 

iIK  relates  or  extend  it  to  the  whole  .systi  n  ■  f 
li  the  exjifTgemtion  was  a  conspicuous  feaiure. 
liur  tli'  it  r;LU  U'  no  doubt  that  tne  HVHieni  ^.Tew 
out  of  tlie  iiecd>*  and  circumstances  of  tli«  time. 
Its  chief  expounders  were  Bodin  and  Montchr^tien 
de  VatteviUe  in  France,  Antonio  Serra  in  Italy, 
aod  Thomas  Mun  in  England.  Iti  pmctical  states- 
manahip  it  is  assnciation  diiafly  with  the  gnat 
names  of  Cromwell  and  Colbert. 

Even  during  the  prevalence  of  the  mercantile 
system  a  new  way  of  thinking  on  econonuca  had 
arisen  iji  F,nj;laiiil  ami  France.  ft«  key  not*  wa" 
friMNlom,  and  it  t(M>  waH  au  organic  part  uf  the 
NiK-ial  and  )MditicHl  evolution  m  the  time.  The 
expounder  of  the  new  system  was  Adam  Smith, 
but  he  was  only  the  chief  reprasentative  and  cul- 
minating point  of  a  movement  which  had  been 
growing  for  more  than  a  century-.  In  England 
men  like  Locke,  Joshna  Child,  William  PMty*  <nd 
I  hid  ley  North  had  been  struggling  mom  or  less 
successfully  towards  a  similar  point  of  view.  In 
France  the  school  of  PhysjocrRts.  headed  by  Qoes 
iia> ,  had  tjin^^lit  many  >!'  iin-  nrv.-  ideas;  in  par- 
licular  they  had  l«H-u»,et  tordi  »uli  perfect  Ineidifv 
an<l  COIicix  iiesH  hy  TurgOt  in  hi.s  l:ifltji,,nji  gm  la 
Furmatwn  rf  ia  lUMrioHtion  dm  liieheMtes  { 1  "J&i  i. 
In  fact,  Turgot's  little  Ixiok  might  be  regarded  as 
the  first  scientific  expcsitioo  of  political  economy. 
Adam  Smith's  achievement  was  to  give  tho  fittest 
form  to  ideas  which  ware  heeeming  cartoat  among 
the  most  progressive  minds  of  his  titae.  Tf  Target > 
work  may  lie  regar<led  as  the  first  brief  statement 
of  political  economy.  Smith's  IVenlth  of  Nation* 
vfHn  the  first  thon>u<:li  and  compreln-nsive  exposi- 
tion of  the  i«ubj^t  hy  a  man  who  had  ample leiaure 
an<l  ca|>:icity,  a  rcmnrkahle  knowleilge  01  hlStOry, 
and  au  adequate  philosophic  training. 

The  teadring  ni  Adam  Smith  waahgrUmnlf  wed 
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defined  as  a  Rysteni  of  natural  liberty.  In  view 
of  the  ill-judged  or  antiquated  regulations  of  the 
past  he  advocated  liber^ ;  and  to  ail  that  was  arti- 
fieial  in  nieh  nnlaliiQa  m  ooposed  anataxal  order, 
thus  fellowmg  the  eehool  of  Kooiaeaii  in  the  return 
to  nature  from  a  jHTvertwl  civilisation.  In<Iee<l, 
both  in  his  HHsertiun  uf  freedom  and  in  the  a^>|»eal 
to  nature.  Smith  wafl  only  npolying  to  political 
economy  iirinciples  that  were  dominant  in  other 
pplipres  of  thotif^'ht,  Siiiitli  iilso  followed  the 
example  of  bis  predecessors,  aii<l  showed  himnelf  in 
hannoiqr  Wltil  Slw  new  era,  in  re^ardine  labour  ax 
the  MNirce  of  wealth.  With  regard  to  other 
cooiunnie  questions  relating  to  capital,  rent,  in- 
tereet,  &a.  Smith  has  mmT  mneh  whidi.  though 
it  has  not  always  gained  the  iMent  of  ramequent 
economists,  ut  least  had  the  merit  of  Htarting 
inipirtant  discu.H.Hiou.  Sinith'.s  pre  eminence  as  an 
economist  \ie»  in  the  fact  that  lie  summed  up  and 
presented  in  lucid  per»pt?ctive  the  liest  economic 
thought  of  tli(>  times  preceding,  while  his  writings 
were  the  starting-point  of  all  fnrther  development. 

TIm  greatness  of  Smith  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent  when  we  contrast  him  with  his  suc- 
aoMon,  for  in  none  of  them  do  we  see  the  same 
aombinatioD  of  hamanity,  ntodeiatian.  and  open- 
inindednen,  fnI1ne§R  of  knowledge,  wioth  of  new, 
and  philosophic  culture.  Miiltlius  had  many  of 
the  same  qualities,  hut  he  fully  applied  them  only 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  asj>ect  of  the  suhject, 
the  popiilation  question.  In  Uicanlo  the  historic 
factor  almost  di.sapnears  in  the  al)stract ;  his  theory 
of  rent,  for  which  tie  has  been  most  celebrated,  is 
partieolarly  alwtract  and  artificial,  and  lias  been 
modi  overrated.  The  main  body  of  J.  &  Mill's 
aeooonie  work  was  ainiply  a  n-atateoiant  of  the 
tnditionaiy  doetrine,  aad  ae  aa  adiieveaMnt  lor 
lua  time  cannot  be  eompared  with  what  Smith  did 
for  the  18th  century.  His  later  writings  as  well  as 
the  later  editions  of  his  Pulitical  Economy  show  a 
perception  of  the  fresh  problems  which  are  oiieuiii;; 
up  to  the  economist,  but  he  never  bron^;iit  his 
economic  syst<'in  a.s  a  whole  into  hariinjny  with  his 
new  views.  His  economic  writings  represent  a 
process  of  tiJuiMition,  in  which  tha  old  waa  not 
rusetl  or  transformed  by  the  new. 

The  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  had  great 
inflniwKm  on  the  eontineat  of  Europe.  J.  B.  Say 
in  Flaaee,  and  Ran  and  Hermann  in  Germany, 
followeil  Smith  more  or  less  faithfully.  Ilut 
Smith's  teaching,  or  what  is  alleged  to  have  been 
his  teaching,  has  also  met  with  strong  op|x)sition. 
His  doctrines  have  lieen  variously  criticised  as 
being  too  abstract  and  individuafistic,  as  incul- 
cating selfishness,  as  based  on  donbtlul  theological 
assomptaons.  It  is  a  special  objeetion  that  his 
teodenqr  to  individualism  and  eoemopolitanism 
prevents  him  from  seeing  the  importance  of  the 
aatioa  a*  aa  alcaunt  ia  economic  development. 
Here  we  And  the  most  fundamental  point  of^  difTer- 
ence  between  the  economics  of  Gemiany  and  of 
England,  phiinly  arising  out  of  the  difTeront  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  countries.  The  national 
element  found  conspicuous  expression  in  the  sys- 
tem of  List,  who  has  l>een  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can economist  Care^%  the  gist  of  this  doctrine 
being  that  the  political  economy  of  each  country 
b  and  mast  be  adapted  to  the  partiealar  conditions 
of  its  wattnnal  development ;  in  otlier  words,  that 
drauBrtaaeea  lander  protm^ioD  neceeaaiy  to  the 
natjaaal  lifiB  and  growth  of  Germany  and  the 
Unitad  Slates. 

The  school  of  f)olitioal  economy  which  has  long 
haen  most  i>rpv.(vl( ut  nn  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  usually  (lesorilx?*!  as  histryrical.  It  holds  that 
eciiiKimic  factors  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
historic  conditions  of  each  time  aad  oooatiy— eon- 
ditions  legal,  politkal,  loolal,  aad  otUoaL  Tha 
asa  


historical  school  is  a  protest  against  abetractneas 
and  abaolnteaesB  in  eoononiia  aoenee.  No  reason* 
able  adharaat  of  the  aehool  wonld  deny  that  there 
an  pennanent  faetots  ia  economics,  but  all  wonld 
assert  that  even  the  most  stable  elements  are 
subject  to  continual  variatiim  That  Iteirip  so, 
much  will  de|>end  on  whether  the  economist  is 
dis|»ose<l  to  dwell  on  thg  Ht.il)le  or  the  variable 
elements  in  economic  (ievolopment.  lioscher 
uiL-s  the  foiiDilt'i  of  till'  M<-hool.  He  and  Adolf 
W  arner  arc  its  greatest  recent  representatives. 
Their  works  are  true  to  the  leading  principle  oif 
t  he  school ;  thqr  are  studies  of  economic  prinoiideB 
conducted  withsall  the  lights  which  a  vast  histni- 
eal  leaniing  eaa  supply.  SchiifHe  is  more  than 
historical,  as  he  has  given  ample  reco^iitioii  to 
the  evolution  principle  In  lib  Sou  wtd  2«Asa  4ta 

Sozialeu  Korjxrs. 

At  present  it  will  be  generally  admitted  b^' 
students  of  political  economy  that  the  subject  is 
in  an  unset  tied  and  unsatisfactory*  conuition. 
VaiiouM  cxnlanatious  of  this  may  be  given,  but 
the  real  anu  substantial  grounds  most  be  found  in 
the  following  great  facts  which  ha*a  eneiged  since 
the  time  ot  Adam  Smith,  aad  which  leeni  to 
necessitate  a  reRonstraction,  or  at  bast  a  large 
modification,  of  the  science. 

(1)  The  "greatly  improved  study  of  liiMtory.  rmi{ 
the  application  of  tlie  historical  metluMl  to  all 
departments  of  inquiry.  The  charge  of  neglect- 
ing the  teiwliinp*  of  historj'  can  l»e  urged  justly 
enough  nj.'ainst  many  of  Smith's  scboor;  apiinst 
Smith  himself  it  is  most  unfair.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  an  age  which  nroduced  Smith 
and  Gibbon  was  entirely  lacking  in  the  bbtorical 
spirit ;  both  men  an  amongst  tne  finest  exani]>les 
of  it  that  have  l^ipeand.  Yet  they  were  only 
isobted  instances  of  a  method  which  has  now 
Income  universal  among  comi>etent  inquirers.  Tlie 
comparative  study  of  history,  and  especially  of 
liistoiical  institutions,  has  practically  come  into 
existence  since  their  time,  and  hss  thrown  entirely 
new  light  OB  ttie  growtii  and  woridag  of  eeonomie 
forces. 

(2)  The  general  aeeeptance  of  the  theory  of 
evoiuticm,  espeeblly  as  taught  by  Darwin.  We 
can  now  see  that  Smith's  theory  of  natural  Hber^ 
really  meant  that  individual  stmmie  for  exbtaoce 
earned  on  within  the  limits  prescnbed  by  law  which 
we  call  the  com|K>titive  system  ;  and  that  the  {iro- 
tective  system  favoured  on  the  European  continent 
is  only  a  tnoment  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
canie«l  on  Itetween  vast  organised  communities 
like  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  the  United 
States  it  may  be  c«>usidered  as  a  moment  in  the 
struggle  fur  a  better  national  mrtftlWK^  agldBSt  the 
industrial  power  of  Ei^land. 

(3)  The  indnsbbl  revolution,  whereby  hand 
labour  has  been  snperseded  by  machinery,  and 
individual  eflTort  has  given  place  to  labour  organised 
in  vast  induhtrial  and  conitiiercial  undertakings, 
such  as  factories,  railway  and  shijiping  companies. 
This  revolution  was  just  beginnini:  when  Adam 
Smith  wrote  his  Wealth  of  2\ati<nis,  which  was^ 
pnblie>hed  in  the  very  year  when  Watt  onsluceil  the 
first  efTective  steam-engine  (1778).  Tne  chanire  in 
industrial  technique  and  organisation  have  Men 
vastly  greater  since  Adam  Smith's  time  thaa  tliey 
were  in  the  whole  period  lieiweaa  Aristotle  aad 
Smith. 

(4)  The  growth  of  democracy,  which  took  a 
fresh  start  with  the  American  revolution  also  in 
the  same  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
Wealth  of  Notions,  in  1776,  to  Ije  followe<l  thir- 
teen years  later  by  the  great  French  Revolution  of 
1789. 

(5)  The  inereasiagprominenee  of  the  social  qoas- 
tioB,  of  whhdi  wa  aiad  Bot  farlber  apeak  hm 
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Ik  oaanoi  be  said  that  the  carrenft  Englisb 
■BuiMBki  have  givm  dm  wcognitioa  to  of 
tti«  above  laete.    Profenaor  MsisludlVi  iinponaiBt 

Prt'nciph'^  of  Econ'nni<\'i  { IS90),  while  it  is  learneJ, 
thorough,  fiiid  j)ru;^'rt's.Hivf  in  tone,  aiid  does  con- 
siderably show  the  iriliiioiice  of  new  movements, 
is  in  the  main  inerely  a  reproduction  of  the  tradi- 
tionarv  <ioctrino.  'I'he  onlv  i)roniintMit  thinkern  who 
give  due  recoffiiition  to  tllie  evolution  principle  in 
economics  are  Herbert  Spencer  and  Sch&ffle. 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  old  abstraet  economies, 
of  which  Ricardo  was  the  signal  example,  is  now 
being  abandoned  hy  all  eoupetant  economists. 
Most  stndenta  of  tbe  snbjeet  wllf  admit  that  we 
can  ]yest  coninri'liend  tlie  r  t  if  we  con^iider  it 

as  having  grown  ont  of  tlio  [to-si ;  uiui  if  wo  can  throw 
any  light  un  the  future,  we  can  do  mo  only  by 
stndving  Ixjth  the  past  and  the  jntsi-nt.  In  other 
wonU,  tilt-  great  function  of  (lie  eeonoinist  it*  to 
collect  and  analyse  facts  and  to  inquire  into  the 
action  of  tbe  forces,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
detetmiiie  tbe  eeonomic  well-being  of  mankind. 
HU  dm  mut  be  eo  tbe  one  hand  to  avoid  aaervile 
adherence  to  the  hiBtorieal  method,  tttroii^  whieb 
tbe  discumion  of  economic  theories  is  overbardened 
by  a  too  ela^Kirate  aiijiaratun  of  Idfttorieal  learning, 
and  ou  the  otlier  Imnd  to  avoid  tiie  as.suniptiou 
that  tbe  eeononiii  m  ] itionr*  of  onr  own  lime  and 
countr)'  are  iuid  muHt  W  noriiinl  for  all  other  times 
and  coantrie.'^.  \\'liile  the  main  iKxly  of  economic 
inqtdiy  nuwt  be  the  collection  and  analysis  of  facts, 
Che  best  and  most  froitfnl  achievements  in  political 
economy  accomplished  by  XMn  like  Qoesnav, 
Turgot,  Adam  Smith,  and  J.  8.  Mill  have  been  in 
forwaiding  human  pragrasa  Thos  the  ethical  or 
ideal  elmnent  has  not  been  exdnded  from  political 
economy  at  its  best.  On  the  contrary,  it  lias 
informed  and  inspired  the  Hcience  in  it«  noldest 
efTortH.  Wliile  [Hditical  economy  mn.st  start  from  ' 
an  iule(^uat«  Uusis  of  facts  supplied  by  tlie  ot^uate 
or  subsidiary  sciences,  geology,  geography,  statis- 
t\c»,  history,  it  must  own  allegiance  to  tne  supreme 
wience  of  ethics.  Pro|p-e88  in  economic  science 
will  move  in  hamuHur  witii  and  promote  the  aooial 
and  moral  progren  of  the  hnman  race. 

Political  economy  ma^  be  regarded  as  concorned 
with  a  vast  process  which  b  incessantly  goinjj;  on. 
Thi^  priMeHS  1>egins  and  end**  with  human  beings. 
The  Htarliiig  point  is  found  iu  the  need^  which 
stimulate  men  to  tho^e  efforts  for  tlieir  Hatisfacti<m 
which  are  termed  labour.  But  labour  can  create 
nothing ;  it  ojierates  by  utilising  natural  objects, 
or  as  economists  briefly  express  it,  the  land,  which 
inclndes  mines  and  the  sea  as  well  as  agricultural 
land.  Id  the  histoiy  of  civilisation  a  vast  system 
of  applianom  have,  iinder  the  name  of  capital,  been 
developed  and  accumulated  by  the  labour,  ingen- 
uity, and  foresight  of  men  for  more  elTective  opera- 
tion on  nature;  thus  we  have  the  tJiree iMton of 
production,  land,  lalmur.  and  capital. 

In  the  :>y>tem  of  e<'OMi>micH  tiiat  iirovail-*  in  the 
must  ttdvanceil  countries  these  thn-e  factors  of 
production  are  sunplied  by  as  many  <Utrerent 
classes  of  individaaw,  whooe  relations  to  each  other 
are  dotennined  by  nee  competition.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  ^lohlemi  eonneeted  with  distribution 
attain  to  prnnaiy  importanee  in  political  economy. 
The  shaie  of  the  reanlts  of  production  obtained  b^ 
the  owner  of  land  ia  rent ;  the  share  of  tbe  capi- 
talist !«!  called  profits,  consistin;;  of  interest,  wages 
of  maaxiigement,  ;  thw  Siliare  of  tlie  lalxmrer  is 
simply  termed  wages. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  recent  : 
ecommiic  history  of  tbe  world  is  the  enormous 
development  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
transi>ort  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  former  times 
the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  laboar  wa»  looally  ooo- 
•amod  by  the  prodneon  tbenBolTOi.  Tho  gtowing 


ntiliaalion  of  otcam  and  electricity  baa  given  rise 
to  the  grants  market*  of  the  world,  or  we  abookl 
mtber  say,  to  a  gml  world^market.  In  which  the 

exchange  of  the  mn&t  varied  eonnnudities  is  carried 
on.  E.\change  had  loug  liecu  an  important  dej»art- 
ment  of  economics;  it  is  now  a  dominant  one. 
Out  of  exchange  arise  the  problems  connecte<l  with 
value.  The  medium  of  exchange  is  money,  also 
involving  a  wide  complex  of  vacations — buikii^, 
credit,  &^ 

Tbe  final  aim  of  the  whole  eooaomie  nroeeaa  la 
tbe  satisfaction  of  tbe  needs  from  which  it  started. 
Thia  ■atiafaMrtloB  io  gained  in  the  consumption  of 
the  eommodltleM  wlm^  me  produced,  distribated, 

and  exchanged  ;  hut  tbej'  are  used  nj)  not  only  for 
enjoyment,  l>ut  for  the  production  and  inaint-enance 
of  human  energicH.  .\11  liunmn  activity,  wliethtT 
it  be  viewed  ax  the  acti\  ity  of  individuals  or  of  the 
great  organi*te<l  communities,  such  as  states  and 
nations,  must  rest  on  an  economic  Imuus,  and  miut 
be  more  or  lew  Ifanited  by  the  economic  resources 
which  it  can  eommand.  As  wealth  consists  of 
commoditioa  which  ate  derived  from  external 
nature  and  transformed  in  tbe  process  of  produc- 
tion, so  in  the  process  of  consumption  they  are 
returned  to  nature  in  a  greatly  altere<l  form.  The 
subject  of  consumption  nas  l>cen  tnucli  neglected 
by  jKditical  economi  The  utilisation   :>i  he 

n>at«ria1»  returned  to  nature,  which  are  otten  con- 
sidered as  mere  waste,  but  which  couhi  lie  scien 
tiiically  applied  to  the  recuperation  of  the  often 
exhausted  powere  of  nature,  has  also  hbUt  gmtly 
DMzlected  in  economic  tecttugipg. 

The  vast  pmoem  whkh  wo  have  thns  litieflv 
sketched  is  for  the  most  part  a  private  matter.  It 
rests  with  each  individual  to  determine  bow  he 
shall  relate  himself  to  it.  Rot  there  is  also  a  large 
public  sphere  oonnect<^d  with  tbe  state,  the  niuni- 
i[|  ilit\.  and  other  local  l>odie.'i.  It  has  almost 
nniviT.sally  been  ailmitttid  that  the  state  must 
prov  ide  for  defetice,  justice,  education,  tbe  larger 
means  of  communication,  &c.  ;  and  tbe  necesfsry 
re venue  is  mostly  drawn  from  the  wealth  of  tbe 
dozens  under  the  name  of  taxati<m.  An  enlarging 
act  of  functions,  connected  witli  Hinting,  water- 
supply,  police,  and  to  some  extent  edncation,  are 

f;encrallv  performed  by  municipalities  uid  other 
ocal  bouiew,  the  funds  for  these  being  styled  rates. 

Many  of  the  older  forms  of  f>ociety  were  marked 
by  stability  or  stagnation,  and  tiie  ecomimio  con- 
ditions under  which  they  exist<.><l  underwent  little 
change.  Yet  economic  history  has  also  lieen  a 
recortl  of  development.  Labour  in  particular  has 
gone  thrtnigh  *  diatinet  succession  of  changes, 
through  slavery,  serfdom,  and  the  guild  ay ston* 
into  the  present  system  of  free  Ubonr.  Discontent 
has  alwavs  been  the  mother  of  progress,  and  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  eeonomic  changes  of  tbe  present 
and  the  futnre  must  largely  procee*!  from  the  dis- 
content of  the  labouring  claivs,  es|H>ciall\  from  their 
dLscont^-nt  with  the  prevailing  system  of  diHtribn- 
tion.  Hence  a  group  of  most  important  (ques- 
tions connected  with  trades-miiona,  oo-opemtioa, 
socialism. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  tbe  economic  process 
is  an  oiganie  one,  that  each  part  of  it  b  Wtally 
eooneetea  witii  every  other,  and  that  the  whole 
process  is  intimately  related  to  the  entire  social, 
political,  artistic,  moral,  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  mankind.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
political  economy  (as  to  other  sciences)  Is  the 
exn-ssive  sin'cialLsation  by  which  certain  depart- 
ments of  it  are  studied  in  isolation  from  the  other 
branches  of  tbe  science,  and  from  the  ngm,^ 
provinces  of  human  knowledge. 

Larsor  woiks  on  polHioil  seonony:  Adam  SaMi. 
WtatA  JValtMia;  J.  &  MUt,  Prineiplt*  of  PolUit^ 
Soemmf:  Cymss,  Same  LtaMtig  Prineipla  of  PotiUml 
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r;  BUflWkk.  PrimipUt  4/  JPoUtieal  Meutomg ; 

dtr  yationaUkmomie  (Eng.  tnaa.);  Adkdf  Wmmt, 
49rtmd/<]n*n27 ;  Sohlflla,  Am  mnd  Ltbm  4i»  Samaim 
JOrptni  Bdhtabsis'B  ManAuA  4ir  JSiOiamal- 
ikoiumii,  iridflh  b  xmUt  aa  MicgrdopMdtai  «f  Um  Mb- 
J«et  Ifayniii  Hid  niMller  works:  Pawoett.  Manual 
of  PMtumi  Bttmims;  Hn  Fawoattt  PUitkai  Beonomy 
for  Bg^tnj  Mawhall,  MomamiU*  «/  Inim$tr»: 
F.  A.  Wallwr,  iwWoaf  AteMMtr;  JoMph  Oarniw.  TtmU 
tTEeonomk  Politique;  LaT«I^e,  Elementt  dP£ee$umie 
Politique  (Ens.  trana.).  HiatoinM  of  poUtioal  MOBOmj : 
Roacher,  Goekiekle  der  NatioitaUkoncmUc  im  Detittek- 
land ;  Kauti,  Die  ffetehiclitlieke  EnMetdmtff  der 
NatiimaUkonomik }  h.  Coesa,  Guide  to  the  Studfi  of 
PtJitieal  Koonimf ;  J.  K.  In^m,  Hittory  of  Political 
Kcnomy:  Dictionary  ^oliMeai  Eeonomff^  adited  by 
R  H.  Inglia  Palgrave.  8m  abo  the  artidw  BaiiKiHO, 
7-  (  NTr.  Caiital,  Cknmoiiuii,  OoHMniRKNi,  Co- 
.jiv.KAjxos,  Corn  LaTC^  DmuiNi  or  Laboub. 
£xcha:(6E,   Free   Tbadk,  Labour,  Lard  Laws, 

MOMKT,    MONOPOLT,    PROTKmON.    RKMT,  800UIilBlf, 

Tax,  Tbadk-cnionh,  Waoes^  ;  luui  tha  artialv  on  Ifce 
more  important  eoanomic  thinlma — fluHh,  HaMhoa, 
Rieardo,  Mill,  Lassalk,  Marx,  kc. 

Politic^al  OfTenceH  aro  usually  exempted 
from  treaties  of  Kxtrndition  (4. v.),  "l>v  v  lil  li  a 
governmont  f^^recs  t-o  arrest  and  surrender  (ktiraon.H 
who  lirnktii  tlie  law  ni  a  foreign  state.  A 

political  otTeuce  may  be  defined  a»  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  carrying  on  civil  war  or  open  inanrrec- 
tion.  In  November  1890  the  Engliah  judges  haid 
to  decide  whether  the  Swiaa  government  could 
demand  the  extiMlitioa  trf  one  CsBtiioiii,  who  waa 

S roved  to  have  ahot  a  member  of  ttie  miniatry 
nring  a  revolution  excit«d  liy  the  Liberals  in  the 
canton  of  Ticino.  There  \va»«  r<.()Mie  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  was  moved  by  private-  malice  ;  but  the 
judges  held  that  bis  act  primn  farie  |)olitical, 
and  gave  him  tiie  l^cnefit  of  the  exception  in  the 
treaty.  The  Cuuspiracy  Bill  of  1868,  intnKhic(Mi 
after  Orsint's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  III., 
prapoaed  to  make  oonapiracy  to  murder  a  felony 
instead  of  a  misdaniaaiunir.  It  was  intended  to 
secure  the  French  emperor  egainat  plottora  in  Eng- 
land, and  eansed  tiie  fall  ei  Palmentonli  covem- 
ment,  oh  Ix-iiig  contrary  to  EiigU^h  tra/Titions. 
As  between  a  government  and  it.i  subjects 
political  offences  have  often  been  treated  witii 
extreme  »everitv,  im  nuiy  f>e  ntxu  on  referriii>'  to 
the  Kumau  law  relating  to  perduetlio  and  hrs/i 
maje»taa.  In  France  and  Scotland  the  law  of 
treason  was  ftamed  on  the  model  of  llioae  laws 
which  had  been  made  to  protect  the  person  and 
govemmeiMef  the  Boniaji  emperor  and  the  interesta 
of  the  ReoMD  atate ;  the  old  Engliah  law  oi  treaaon 
waa  also  extremely  severe.  In  modem  timea  the 
tendency  i«  Xf>  treat  offenceM  af;ainst  the  state 
acconlin-,'  to  the  onlinary  priuciities  of  criminal 
law.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  crime 
wliich  raiKe  political  ((ueHtions  of  some  interest. 
(  1  )  Crime.'*  Committed  in  the  territory  of  one  wtate  j 
M^nst  the  government  of  another.  Tiie  Korei;:n 
^llistinent  Acts  were  paased  to  enable  the  Briti.-«h 
goremment  to  deal  with  persons  who  levy  troops 
and  pre^re  armaments  against  a  foreign  govern- 
nMnt  within  firitiah  territonr.  8ome  wzMrs  tA 
antiKMrtly^  have  oenenred  the  Amerhsan  |[OTemraeDt 
for  permitting  Fenians  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
levy  war  against  the  Firiti.sh  eiapire.  (2)  Crimes 
committed  l)y  p>er«ons  who  honestly  think  they 
have  a  grievance  against  the  government  ot  their 
own  cotmtrj'.  In  »>uch  cases  the  political  motive 
is  not,  in  law,  regarded  as  an  cxcu.'^e  i  if  n.^.  a 
member  of  parliament  Incites  to  a  breach  of  the 
]ftw.  magistrates  and  prieoo  withoritics  must  deal 
wim  Mm  aa  with  any  other  olfonder.  A  humane 
MvetMUMt  will  oflan  eKtsnd  apeeial  indnlgenoe  to 


be  granted  (whether  e.g.  an  Irish  member  in 
pri.son  bhould  be  exempted  from  ordinary  prison 
rules)  is  a  question  of  discretion,  not  of  legal  right 
The  dynamiters  wlio  in  1(S8'2  85  alt^rnpted  the 
destruction  of  English  |>ublic  buildings  were 
properly  treatoil  m  uiere  critainaia»  Withont  ngnvd 
to  any  alleged  political  aims. 

Politics  (Or.  polit,  'city'  or  'itate*),  that 
branch  of  ethics  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
proper  mode  of  governing  a  state,  so  as  to  !>ecure 
itH  j)rr)sperity,  peace,  and  J^afetv.  and  !  »  iir.iin,  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  the  end.s  of  civu  society. 
Among  the  subjects  ii  p<ditical  science  em- 
braces are  the  principles  on  which  government  is 
founded,  the  hands  in  which  the  supreme  power 
mav  be  most  advantageously  placed,  the  duties 
ana  obligation  of  the  governing  and  governed  por- 
tions of  society,  the  development  awl  increaae  of 
the  resources  of  the  etate,  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens,  the  preservation 
of  their  morals,  and  the  defence  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  state  against  foreign  control  or  con- 
quest. While  the  philosophy  of  governing  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  politics,  the  art  of  politics 
consists  in  the  application  of  that  science  to  the 
individual  circumstances  of  particular  states.  The 
ancient  Greek  writers  treated  politics  with  refer- 
ence to  an  ideal  perfect  atata,  which  each  pro- 
pounded aoeocding  to  his  cum  qpeenlative  views, 
pointing  oot  the  variatioB  of  every  existing  govern- 
ment from  his  standard.  The  *  politics  01  a  coun- 
try' implies  the  course  of  its  government,  more 
especially  in  itK  relations  with  foreign  powers. 

In  the  articles  on  th«  several  eouiitrie*  a  Hki'tch  of  the 
constitution  in  (,'iven.  See  ^lso  the  articles  Amhassadou, 
Anarchism,  .ANTHROiHiirOOY,  ARlSTOCBACr,  Balance  or 
Power,  Cauinet.  Conobiss,  Dkmuckacv,  tj-GLA-VD 
(History  ok),  Famu.t,  Fkcdalism,  GitvtKNMt.vT,  In 
tkbkatiokai.  I<aw,  Ninii.isw,  \' wa  \  \ Rki-lulic, 
Reprksentation'.  Socialism,  '1  kii>k,  \\  hi<;s  anuTobiks, 
kc.  ;  and  the  urticlcH  on  the-  ex|M>uiulcni  of  fsmous  politi- 
oal  tiuurivs  -PUto,  AriatuUe,  Mure,  Maohiavalli,  Ben- 
tham,  Laasallc,  Marx,  Ac. 

PoliziMM,  SeePouTiAH. 

Polk.  James  Kwox,  eleventli  oresident  of  the 

United  States,  was  Ikjiti  in  Mecklenburg  county, 
North  Carolina,  >i'uveniber  2,  17U.").  His  ancestnrs, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Pollock,  emigrated  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  his  father  was  a  farmer  in  rnodcr- 
at-e  circuni.stance,s.  I'olk  wius  educated  in  tiie 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied  law  with 
Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820,  he 
was  three  years  after  eleeted  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Tenneme,  and  in  1825  returned  to 
congress  by  the  Democratic  party-  In  18SS  hewaa 
chosen  speaker  nf  the  House  (d  Ttepresentatives,  a 
position  lie  lilled  during  five  .sessions  with  firmness 
and  ability.  After  serving  fourteen  years  in  con- 
greB»,  he  wiiH  in  IS.'^l)  elected  goveniorof  Tenner- 
M<'e  ;  but  t  uh  I  to  secure  re-election  in  1H41  and 
IH43.  in  1K44  he  was  nominated  sm  a  cuui)iroiiiise 
candidate  for  the  pwwWen^y,  af^^innt  Henry  (  lay, 
and  elected  by  a  ponnlar  majori^  of  only '38,000, 
but  In'  175  electoral  votee  to  lOS.  Hia  cabinet 
induaed  James  Boehaaaa  aa  sacntaiy  of  etate 
and  Bancroft,  the  hfetorian,  as  secretary  of  the 
navy.  Polk's  firm  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas  had  mainly  .'^uretl  his  elec- 
tion, and  lie  carrie<l  out  the  p<dicv  to  which  he  wa.s 
committed  with  promptness  an<l  vigour.  In  hi.s 
tirst  metugige  to  congress,  in  December  184'),  he 
announced  that  the  western  bank  of  the  Nueces 
Kiver,  beyond  which  Texas  had  not  exercised 
jurisdiction,  was  already  occupied  by  American 
trooiw.  On  29th  December  Texas  waa  adndtted  to 
the  Union }  on  the  Slet  jurisdiction  WM  extended 
to  the  diqinted  twritoty  beyond  tihe  Kveoesk 
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ThflN  proe«edings  felling  to  goad  the  Maadflini 

into  a  aeclaratinn  of  war,  the  prenident  forced  on 
hostilities  hy  advancing  the  American  army,  at 
the  suggentioti  nf  (;.-n'  raI  Taylor,  to  the  liio 
(IramJe.  I'lilo  Alto  ami  liesacA  followed,  and  thf 
Mexican  war  was  Bucces^f u  1! y  ntnrto<l  ;  tlif  cunitnl 
was  taken  in  September,  aii<i  iUt  fall  eiial>l*'U  the 
conqaeron  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  by  which  the 
United  States  aoqaired  California  and  !(ew  Mexico. 
During  Tolled  term  the  Oregon  boundary-  was 
Mttled  bv  a  oompromiM  (49°)  offered  by  England, 
HkmuIi  tin  party  cry  ( *  nfty-foupfort^  or  Dght') 
whfaA  belpea  to  elect  him  waa  a  claim  for  the 
entire  territory  to  54'  40*  N.  lat.  In  1846  a  revenue 
taritr,  in  wliicli  nrl  nilornn  were  Hubstitut<Hl  for 
s|>('cilio  anil  niiiiinmin  ilutii--^,  wius  a<lo|>ted  —in  the 
sfHiLio,  liowi'vt'r,  onlv  li\  til''  r.tstinj,'  vote  of  Vici'- 
prc-Hitieiit  Dallas.  VolV  consiittently  condemned 
the  anti-ttlavery  agitation  ;  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  poNxibility  of  a  United  StateH  all  slave  or  all 
free,  and  considered  the  modiu  vivendi  between 
North  and  Sonth  quite  a«ti>{MtMy.  Having 
pledged  Umwlf  to  a  dngle  tem  m  oflloe,  he 
refused  a  renomination,  and  retired  to  his  home 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  died  three 
month"  afterwanls,  June  1"),  1H49.  Polk  wa«  a 
man  of  ;;im><1  abilitiox,  an<l  <if  a  (>oliil,  firm,  lione«t, 
anil  reli;,'iini?t  i-liaractiT,     \\y  was  devoteil  to  the 

i»rincij)len  of  tlie  Democratic  party  of  Jell'erxon  and 
Fackson — state  rights,  a  revenue  tariff,  independent 
treaeuiy,  and  strict  oonatmction  of  the  oonstitutioo. 

ass  life  liy  J.  &  Jsakins  (1880),  and  a  Hiatory  of  his 
sdministration,  hy  Luoien  R  Chsae  ( l^W)). 

Polk,  Lkdniuas.  the  Antony  llek  of  the  Con- 
feileracy,  waft  Ikhii  at  Itftleigli,  North  ('ari)lina. 
lOtli  Ajiril  IHiM).  He  was  a  cousin  of  President 
Polk,  and  grantlnon  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  an 
oliicer  of  the  Kevoluiion.  Gnwlnating  at  West 
Point  in  1827,  he  received  a  e(ininii.s.stun  in  the 
artilleiT,  but  waa  indooed  to  study  for  the  jniniatiy, 
and  in  M80  reodired  deacon's  and  in  I8S1  priesrs 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1838  he  waa 
eonseerated  Bishop  of  Arkansas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. «ith  cliar;,'!'  iif  till'  diocesefl  of  Alabama, 
Misf'iH.'vipiii,  and  Lonisijuia ;  in  1H4!  he  re^i^nn^l 
all  these  except  the  liiftlminir  of  Lonisiana,  whirli 
lie  retaine<l — oven  when  at  the  hoa»l  of  an  army 
coqm— until  hi«  death.  S<K>n  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  waa  offertMl  a  major-generalship  by 
JefTerson  Davis,  and,  acoeptinj{  it,  proceedea  to 
strongly  fortllv  Mmtegical  poinfes  on  the  Missis- 
aippL  At  Betmoiife,  in  November  1861,  he  was 
driven  from  his  camp  by  Grant,  but  returned  and 
eventually  compelled  him  to  retire.  At  Shiloh  ami 
at  Porintti  he  (■oinniaiulol  the  Nt  eorpi ;  in  Oi-toln-r 
1H62  he  wan  jiroinoted  to  lieutenant  general,  aud 
in  NoveinlHir  he  eotnincie.l  the  retreat  fnini  Ken- 
tucky. After  Chickaniaiiga,  where  he  commanded 
the  right  wing,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command ; 
hiit  in  Decemlier  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the 
iii'|>artment  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Eastern 
l»aisiana,  and  he  aftsnraids  jdned  Joliostoa  in 
o^iposiug  Hherman's  march  to  Atlanta.  He  was 
kifled  while  recfinnoitring  on  Pine  Mountain,  1 4th 
June  1884,  by  a  cannon-shot  fired  by  some  Northern 
officers  who  wishe<l  to  give  the  f)isliop's  party  a 
fright.    See  the  U/c  by  \V.  .M.  Polk  ( 1«94). 

Polka*  a  species  of  dance,  of  Bohemian  origin, 
invented  in  1830,  and  intnidaoed  into  England  in 
1843,  the  music  to  whioh  is  ia  |  time,  and  baa  the 
rhvthmical  peeoliarity  of  beiag  aoooited  on  the 
third  quaver  of  the  measure. 

Pollsek  (Gadiu  ffolliirhitiji),  a  common  fish  on 
British  coasts,  belon^ng  to  the  cod,  haddock,  and 
whiting  genus.  It  is  about  the  sIm  of  the  coal- 
fisii,  is  aotive  in  habit,  and  is  fraqoently  caught. 

ad  ilw 


The  liNrar  jaw  projects  beyond 
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liMre  Is  no  barbel.   In  fleotlaod  and  In  aom«  partf 

of  Ireland  it  is  called  Lyt/ie. 

Pollalaolo«  Antonio,  goldsmith,  medallist, 
metal-caster,  and  paint«r,  was  iMini  at  Florence  in 
1429,  and  died  at  Home  in  1498,  whither  he  had 
iM^^en  summoned  to  ca.»t  a  .sepulchral  monument  for 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  where  lie  also  east  a  similar 
one  for  Pope  Inaoeeat  TIIT.  (died  141»).  both 
in  St  Peter's,  and  both  works  of  great  merit. 
Antonio's  pictures — the  beat  beinj;  '  Hercules  slay- 
ing the  Hydra,'  '  HereuleH  destroying  AnUi  us,'  and 
'St  Seba.Htian '— are  distinifuijihed  for  the  life  anil 
\ij,'onrol  their  ilrawing.-  lii»  brother  PiKri;<t,  Ixim 
I  at  Plorenee  in  144.'),  and  ditnl  at  Home  in  1496,  was 
generally  aMMtciaU-d  with  him  in  his  work,  though 
he  devoted  most  attention  to  painting.  To  liiuiare 
aitribated  an  altarpiece  introducing  S.S.  James, 
Vinoent,  and  Eaataoe  (if  indeed  it  is  not  mainly  bgr 
the  other  brother),  an  Annnneiatian,  a  Coronatke 

of  the  \'irgin,  and  tlio  V'wo  Virtnew. 

Pollan  ( '  'orfijfiuitji  jHjllan ),  a  fresh-wat«r  ti»h  of 
the  family  Salin<mi<lie',  a  native  of  lakes  in  Ireland. 
It  is  particularly  abundant  in  Ix>ugh  Neagh,  where 
great  numbem  are  often  netteil,  and  sold  in  the 
neighbouring  oonntiy.  The  fish  ia  from  10  to  IS 
inches  in  length,  and  is  well  flavoured.  See 

CoHKiioM's. 

Pollanarrua;  a  ruined  city  of  Ceylon,  60 
miles  ENE.  of  Kandy,  with  a  nwssive  dagobe, 
a  rock-cut  temple,  masses  of  sculpture*]  stones, 
and  a  wide  ares  of  rained  buildings  that  attest 
the  size  and  importanoe  of  the  cily,  whioh  beeams 
the  capital  of  the  Idngii  lorn  about  770,  after  the 
Malaliar  invasion  ruined  Annradhapnra,  the  former 
capital.  The  city  stood  on  the  site  of  an  immense 
tank.  Ntill  calleil  Tojiaweva  or  Ttipare.  Tlie  place 
was  tirst  made  kuow  a  to  Europeans  in  1820. 

Pollarding  {to  poll,  to  cut  off,  or  shave  the 
' )  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  whcrie  crown  of  a 
tree,  leaving  it  to  send  out  new  bnuHshes  from  tiie 

top  of  the  stem.  Trees  thus  treated  are  c&Iled 
pollanU.  The  new  branches  are  never  equal  is 
magnitude  to  the  original  branrhes  of  the  tree, 
although  often  more  numerons,  ami  vlieti  |Hillar<liiig 
is  often  rejK'at<Hi  the  scan*  and  >tiuii]is  form  a  thick 
ring  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  from  wIik-Ii  tnany  small 
brancb(>M  spring.  Pollards  are  not  l>eautiful ;  but 
pollarding  is  prartisetl  with  a<lvantage  in  districts 
where  fuel  is  scarce,  the  branches  being  eat  off  in 
order  to  be  used  for  fuel,  and  the  operatbn  repeated 
every  third  or  fonrth  year,  willows,  poplars, 
alders,  elms,  oaks,  and  limes  are  the  treeo  most 
frequently  pollarded,  ami  in  >wnnc  parts  of  Euro^ie 
the  white  miillMtty.  The  trees  of  mo»»t  rapid 
growth  are  preferre<!  where  fuel  is  the  object  ;  and 
willows,  |><)|ilarM,  ami  aiders  are  planted  al'>n» 
water-coui-nei*,  and  in  rows  in  moist  meadows  and 
bogs.  Oaks  are  sometimes  pollarded,  chiefly  for  the 
saKe  of  the  bark  of  their  uraaches,  and  the  whole 
treatment  vwy  much  resembles  that  of  copse  wood. 
See  CoraB. 

PoUen*  See  (under  Flower)  Fertillsation  OF 
THE  Flower  ;  alno  the  article  STAMENS. 

Polllo*  Caius  AsiNirs,  an  orator,  poet,  his- 
torian, and  soldier,  was  bom  in  Rome,  76  B.C.  He 
sided  with  Cnesar  in  the  dvil  war  fbaalii  at 
Pharsalia,  and  commanded  in  Spain  against  Beztas 

Pompeiua,  but  was  defeate<l.  He  Bided  with  the 
triumvirs  Sgainst  tiie  olif^rarrhic  senate,  and  was 
appointed  by  Antony  to  i-i  ttle  the  veterans  on  the 
lands  asHigned  them  in  Trans{)adane  Gaul.  It  was 
now  that  Tie  save«l  the  pniperty  of  the  i«oet  Virgil 
at  Mantua  from  confiscation.  After  Antooy  and 
Octavian  had  qaanalled,  it  was  Pollio  who  emcted 
their  tampoiaiy  woMielnatinB  at  Braadastani  (10^ 


This  year  he 
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eelogne  wan  addressed  to  him.  The  year  after  be 
iwent  to  Greece  a8  leuat^!  of  Antony,  and  defeated 
the  Purthini,  a  people  of  Illyria.  This  was  tlie 
period  of  Virgil's  eignth  eclogue,  also  addreMed  to 
Fidlio.  Thereafter  be  withdrew  altogether  from 
political  life,  and  survive*!  till  4  a.d.  Pollio  was 
the  first  to  e'^tahliwh  a  jmlilic  library  at  Koine,  and 
was  tlie  patron  of  V'irf^il,  Horace,  and  other  poets. 
His  own  orations  and  tragedies  and  liwtorj'  have 
perished,  and  it  is  most  probably  no  great  loss. 
The  severest  critics  are  seldom  tneniHelves  even 
decent  writers,  and  he,  we  are  told,  detected 
JPlatai'imtaJi  in  tlie  limpid  style  of  Uvyi  and 
censured  Cicero,  .Sallust,  and  Cfle«ar. 

Pollock,  an  illuittrinus  family  descondotl  from 
Mr  D.avid  Pollock,  saddler  to  (leorge  III.  in  the 
lat«  r  jiart  of  the  18th  century,  who  kept  a  nhop 
ne-ar  Cliarin;;  ('ros^i.  TbrtMj  of  his  sons  rone  t<» 
eminence — Sir  David  Pollock,  Chief-juatice  of 
Boinluiy  (died  1847);  Sir  Frederick  PoUoek ;  and 
Field-marshal  Sir  George  Pollock. — The  second, 
Frkdkrick,  was  bora  23d  September  1783,  and 
in  laOS  pawed  from  8ft  Paol'a  School  to  Trinity 
Colbge,  Oambridge,  where  in  1806  he  graduated 
R  A.  as  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman. 
Next  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  called  t^  the  bar  ab  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
traveller!  the  northeni  circuit ;  in  1827  l)ecame 
a  K.C.  ;  in  1831  was  returned  as  a  Tor>'  for 
Huntingdon ;  was  Attorney  general  1834-35  and 
1841-44;  and  in  the  last  year  succeeded  Lord 
Abinger  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
liad  been  knighted  in  1834,  and  on  bU  retirement 
in  1886  be  leeeived  n  ImniBetagr.  He  died  33d 
Aoguaft  1870.— His  eldest  son,  Sis  FncDBKiCK 
Pollock,  bom  3d  April  1815,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1832  36),  and  in  18.38 
wa.**  ealle<l  to  the  bar  at  tlie  Inner  Temple.  He 
wa.*  ap[>ointed  a  master  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
( 184(5 »,  and  Queen's  Itememlirancer  ( 1874 ) ;  in  1876 
became  senior  master  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Judi- 
cature ;  in  1886  rc^igneil  his  offices;  and  died  24th 
December  1888.  Besides  n  nood  mainr  qsarterly 
and  magazine  articles,  he  pnoliihed  n  Muk  verse 
tmnalntion  of  Omte  (18M^  and  two  pleasant 
voIvnieB  of  Penomd  ttemembnmeBt  (188t).— His 
eldest  son,  also  Sir  Fricdekick  Pollock,  third 
baronet,  was  born  10th  Decemlter  1845,  and  from 
Eton  p!i.M."<ed  to  Trinity,  where  in  1H68  he  obtained 
a  fellowship.  He  was  calle<i  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1871,  and  iK^eame  profes-sor  of  .Jurisprudence 
at  University  College,  London  (1882),  Corpus  pro- 
fes-sor  of  .lunsprudence  at  Oxford  (1883),  and  pro- 
lessor  of  Common  Law  ( 1884 ).  Besides  l^inoza  : 
kit  Lift  and  Phaotophu  (1890),  he  has  published, 
MiMj  Other  valuable  legal  works,  Pnnciplet  of 
CbllAtHf  (1876),  Digest  of  tht  Law  of  Partnership 
(1877),  Law  of  Ports  (1887),  and  Ox/onl  Lectures 
(1891).— His  younger  brother,  Waltkr  Hkkrie.s 
rol,L<X'K,  lK>rn  2lHt  February  iS.Vi,  an  l  likewise 
eilucated  at  Eton  and  Trinity,  ca.i\tH\  to  the 
bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  ami  from  1884 

till  1894  was  editor  of  the  Saturday  Jievuw.  He 
is  author  of  Lectures  on  French  Poets,  The  Picture's 
Secret,  Verses  of  Two  Tongues,  A  Nine  Men's 
Morriee,  Old  cmd  New,  &C.—G SOROS  Fhbdbbick 
PoLUXK  ( boro  18S1  k  third  eon  of  the  fiiat  baionet, 
bneanie  s  masber  of  nie  Snprame  Conrt  of  Judiea- 
taie:  and  the  fourth  son,  Sir  Charle-s  Edward 
(bom  1823),  became  a  baron  of  E.xchequer  and 
judge  of  the  High  Court. 

Sir  GKitKGE  PoLLiX^K,  field  marshal,  \\n»  bom 
in  WestminsU'r  on  4th  June  17H6,  and  entere<l  the 
army  of  the  Elast  India  (Company  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery  in  1803.  Akneal  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  India  he  wae  ennsed  in  active' warfare, 
in  the  battle  and  siege  of  Dew  in  Bhartpnr  (1804), 
aft  the  ciage  of  mmxtsm  (1806),  and  in  other 


operations  in  the  war  a^nst  Holkar.  Nine  years 
Uter  he  snw  some  service  in  the  Nepal  (Goorkha) 
campajjEDS  of  1814-16.  and  in  fthe  first  Burmese 
war  (1K24-28)  he  took  an  active  share,  winning 
his  colonelcy.  In  1838  he  reached  the  rank  of 
niajor-generaL  After  the  massacre  of  General 
Elpliinst<me  and  his  forces  in  the  jia-s.-es  Af- 
glianiftan  (q.v. ),  the  Indian  government  deeitied 
to  .--end  a  Unvv  \u  the  relief  of  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
who  wuH  Hbut  up  in  Jelalabml.  The  command  of 
the  relieving  force  wa**  given  to  (Jeneral  Pollock. 
In  April  1842  (5th  to  16th)  he  forced  the  formidable 
Khyber  Pass,  and  reached  Sir  Robert  Sale ;  then, 
after  a  few  months'  delay,  he  unshed  on  to  Kahnl, 
his  object  being  to  restore  the  pre^^tige  of  the 
Britu*h  arms  and  to  rcwue  tlie  British  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  Akliar  Khan,  llotb  puritoses  were 
crowned  with  f>ucceK.H ;  he  defeateti  the  Afghan 
chief  at  Tezeen,  and  tlentroveii  the  bazaar  in 
Kabul,  and  he  recovereil  l.'J.^  Ikitiwh  prisoners. 
Then,  after  being  joined  by  the  forces  of  (ieneral 
Nott,  who  had  marched  fn>ni  Kandahar,  he  success* 
fully  conducted  the  united  armies  hack  to  India. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  G.(3.B.  ud  a  political 
appointment  aft  Lneknow.  He  letamed  to  England 
in  1846,  was  directw  of  the  East  India  Company 
for  a  couple  of  years  ( 1864-56),  and  was  created  "a 
field-marshal  in  1870,  and  a  baronet  in  1872;  in 
1871  he  wa«  a[ipointe<l  to  the  honourable  office  of 
Constable  of  ilie  Tower.  He  died  on  6th  October 
1872,  and  wa^  buried  in  Westminster  AbbagT'  See 
Life  by  C.  R.  Low  ( Lond.  1873). 

Pollok*  Robert,  a  minor  Scottish  poet,  was 

born  in  1790  at  Muirlioui*e,  in  the  parish  of  Eagles, 
ham,  Renfrewshire.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secesttion 
Church,  and  was  licenneil  to  preach  in  1827.  In 
the  same  vear  he  pultH.-^hcd,  by  the  atlvice  of 
Professor  Wilson,  The  Course  of  Time,  in  ten 
books,  an  attempt  at  a  poetical  description  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  destiny  of  man.  It  was  warmly 
recei\'e<l,  but  its  praises  fell  on  a  dying  ear,  for  the 
)>oet  had  meantime  been  seixed  with  a  fatal  con- 
mimntion.  Re  set  oat,  aceompanied  by  his  sister, 
in  tlie  hope  to  reach  Italy,  but  found  him!«elf 
unable  to  leave  England,  ami  liied  at  Shirley 
ronifiKin,  near  Southamj)toii,  IHtb  Septemlier  1827. 
The  Coiirxe  of  Time,  wbieh  i«  «till  rea«l  in  Scotland, 
is  curiously  unequal  in  merit,  as  we  might  exiM  ct 
when  we  remember  that  itK  t  wo  sources  of  inspira- 
tion were  Milton  and  the  Shorter  OaUekum.  It 
contains  eloqnenft  and  spirited  paanaea,  hat  eon- 
siderable  portions  of  it  read  lilce  n  dul  sermon  in 
poor  blank  verse. 

Polluk'g  MLUioir,  written  by  a  brother,  was  pnbliahed 
in  lis4:{.  Hia  fi-eblc  Taits  o/thc  Cannmnttn  wss peMuhsd 

snonymoualy  before  his  poem. 

PollokshAWS*  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Renfrewshire,  on  fthe  White  Cart,  3  miles  SSW. 
of  Glasgow.  It  dMives  its  name  from  the  '  sbaws ' 
or  woods  of  the  eateto  of  FoUoic,  held  for  man  tlian 

six  eentnries  hy  the  MaxwellsL    It  was  made  a 

burgh  of  bamny  in  1814;  and  it«  industries,  first 
stJirled  in  1742,  now  compri-.e  i«jwer  loom  weav- 
ing,  dyeing,  tapcRtry  and  chenille  mantifaLtnrin^', 
bleacHing,  iron-founding,  paper-making,  &c  Pop. 
(1841)MB7:  (1881)880;  (1891)  10,San. 

Poll'tax,  or  CAPrTATION  Tax,  a  tax  levied  by 
the  /mil  or  bead  { ;>rr  camfa).  In  England  the 
imi><)>ituin  nf  a  i:railnate<i  poll-tax  (varying  from 
4«1.  to  i;4.  a<"cor(linj'  to  rank  ami  wealth )  in  the 
time  of  Richard  11.  Tetl  t<i  Wat  Tvler'n  rebellion  in 
1381.  A  similar  tax  wtm  imposed  in  1513;  and  an 
unpopular  tax  (varying  from  ISd.  for  a  private 
person  to  £100  for  a  duke)  was  assemed  in  1078  and 
aboKahed  in  lesa  In  the  United  Statea  most 
states  impoee  n  poll-tax  or  eapitotion  tax  as  a 
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condition  of  tlie  BufTrage  ;  the  8um  being  ^nerally 
$1,  but  in  Honie  stat'es  only  50  ceuta,  and  m  othere 
varying  from  year  to  year,  but  not  exceeding  93. 
A  considerable  number  have  no  hucIi  tax  ;  in  othent 
the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax  in  expretMly  prohibited 
by  the  constitution.  Tax. 

Polo*  an  iHiuestrian  game,  which  may  be 
shortly  defwrilwi  as  hockey  on  htirseliack.  It  is 
of  oriental  origin  and  of  lugli  antiquity ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  claimed  that  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
WK)  B.C.  The  accomjMinving  illustration  it»  from  a 
Ijeaulifully  illuminated  iVrsian  MS.  of  the  poems 
of  Iliiliz.  executed  in  the  year  956  of  the  Hegira  or 
1,549  of  tlie  Christian  era,  an<l  now  in  the  Iknl- 
leian  Libmry,  Oxford,  by  the  permission  of  whose 


authorities  it  has  been  specially  photographer!  to 
illustrate  this  article.  It  bears  the  following 
legt'nd  :  '  Welcome  to  the  meiddn,  thou  chief  of 
liorHcmen  :  strike  the  ball. '  Polo  was  Hrst  |>lave<l 
by  Euroi)eans  in  1863  in  Calcutta,  whither  it  dad 
been  brought  by  otbcers  who  had  been  Btatione<l 
in  Cachar  in  Assam,  where  polo  has  l>een  playo*! 
since  time  immemorial  by  tne  hill-trilw  of  Mani- 
puris.  Alnutst  the  same  game  exists  in  Tibet ; 
whilst  native  equestrian  game«  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  jkiIo  are  played  in  Ja|>an  and  other 

Earts  of  the  East.  Since  1871  many  polo  clubii 
ave  l>een  startetl  in  Britain  and,  since  1876,  in 
America,  as  well  as  wherever  Britons  are  found 
in  the  East  The  princi|>al  British  club,  which 
mak(>s  the  rules  of  the  game,  is  at  Hurlingham, 
near  Ijotidon.  The  following  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  polo  :  An  oblong  sjtacc  of  turf  is  marki>d 
out,  of  which  the  proper  sue  is  300  yanls  by  '200 
yards ;  at  each  end  in  the  centre  of  the  line  two 
poles  are  fixetl  22  feet  apart,  forming  the  goals 
through  which  it  \»  the  object  of  the  opposing 
sides  to  strike  the  ball.  The  players  are  mounted 
on  {smies,  tlie  size  of  which,  according  to  rule, 
should  not  exceeil  14  hands  ;  ami  each  player  is 
armed  with  a  polo-stick,  consisting  of  a  strong 
rane  alNiut  4  feet  long  with  a  cniss  head  almut 
8  inches  long,  witli  which  to  strike  the  l>all  of 
light  woo<l.  The  projwr  numl>er  of  players  is 
four  a  side,  each  or  whom  has  a  definite  place 
(nunitiered  one,  two,  threo,  and  liack)in  relation 
to  friends  and  o]>|KtnentM  ;  and  in  |m>Io,  as  in  most 
games,  combination  is  i>erhapH  the  first  condition 
of  success.  The  {ionics  nave  to  be  carefully  trained, 
and  some  aci|uire  wonderful  cleverness  in  under- 


standing what  is  required  of  them.  It  is  paxt  of 
the  game  so  to  ride  alongside  an  opponent  as  to 
prevent  him  from  hitting  the  liall,  out  it  is  not 
allowed  to  ride  across  in  front  of  an  opponent.  To 
Ijecome  a  good  player  requires  strength,  good 
horsemanship,  a  quick  eye,  and  much  practice. 

.See  CapUin  O.  F.  Younghaiib«n<l'8  Palo  in  India  ( 1890 1. 
And  the  chapter  on  '  Polo '  by  J.  Moray  Brown  in  Ridimg 
(Badminton  Library,  ). 

Polo,  Marco,  the  greatest  of  mediirval  tra%'el- 
lers,  was  liom  of  a  noble  family  of  Dalmatian 
origin,  at  Venice,  in  1254.  His  father,  Nicole 
Polo,  and  his  uncle,  Maffeo  Polo,  Ijoth  enteqirising 
merchants,  had,  previous  to  his  birth,  set  out  on 
a  mercantile  ex|>edition,  visiting  Constantinople, 
the  Crimea,  and  the  court  of  BarKa  Khan  at  SaraL 
Thence  they  travelled  round  the  north  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Bokhara,  and  here  they  fell  in  with 
some  envoys  returning  from  Hulagu'in  Persia  to 
liis  brother  the  Great  Khan  Kublai,  and  bv  them 
were  persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  Cathay. 
They  were  well  received  by  Kublai,  then  either  at 
Cambaluc  (Peking)  or  his  summer  residence  at 
Sliangtn  (Coleridge's  Xanadu),  north  of  the  Great 
Wall.  He  listened  eagerly  to  their  rejKirts  c«>ncem- 
ing  the  peo)iles  and  mode  of  government  in  Europe, 
an<l  commissioned  them  as  envoys  to  the  poj>e,  l»ear- 
ing  letters  retjuestiiig  him  to  send  100  cluropeana 
learned  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  to  act  as  instnic- 
tore  to  the  Mongols.  They  reached  Venice  in  1269, 
found  Home  in  tne  confusion  of  a  long  interre^nm, 
and,  after  the  new  pope  (Gregory  X.)  was  elected, 
could  only  get  two  Dominicans,  and  even  these 
had  hardly  commenced  the  journey  when  they  lost 
hoart  anil  turned  back.  The  Polos  maile  their  final 
start  in  the  November  of  1271,  taking  with  thera 
young  Marco,  and  arrived  again  at  the  court  uf 
Kublai  Khan  in  the  spring  of  1275,  after  travel- 
ling by  -Sivas,  Mosul,  Bagdati,  Homioz,  through 
KhoraNsan,  up  the  Oxus  to  the  Pamir,  by  Kashgar, 
Varkand,  and  Khotan,  Iiob  Nor,  and  acrora  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  to  Tangut,  thence  to  Shaiigtu. 
Their  sec«md  reception  was  still  more  honourable 
than  the  first,  and  the  khan  took  special  notice  of 
Marco,  fmm  the  rapidity  with  which  he  leametl 
tiie  customs  and  language  of  the  Moneols.  Hi5 
wisdom  and  intelligence  also  recommended  liim  as 
a  fit  envoy  to  the  various  neighlwuring  rulers  ;  and 
during  his  residence  at  their  several  courts  Marco 
observed  closelv  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country,  and  delivered  on  his  return  a  det&iled 
report  to  the  khan.  In  various  missions  he  visited 
the  western  pnivinces  on  the  borders  of  Tiltet, 
Yunnan,  northern  Burma  (Mien),  Karakorum, 
Champa  or  mmthern  Cochin-China,  and  Southern 
India.  For  three  years  he  served  as  governor  of 
the  town  of  Yang-chow,  and  with  his  uncle  helped 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Saianfu  by  constructing  man- 
gonels for  casting  stone*).  The  khan  long  refused 
to  think  of  the  Polos  leaving  his  court,  but  at 
length  in  the  beginning  of  1292  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permission  to  join  the  escort  of  a  Mongol 

Iirincess,  who  was  travelling  to  marrj'  Arghun. 
ihan  of  Persia,  gramlson  of  Kublai's  brother 
Hulagn.  They  saileil  from  Chwan-chow  in  Fn- 
kien  {Zaittin),  but  were  detained  long  oo  the 
coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Southern  India,  and  only 
reached  Persia  after  two  yeare  ha»l  passe<l.  Two 
of  the  three  envoys  and  most  of  their  attendants 
had  perished.  Arghun  Khan  himself  was  dead, 
but  tlio  three  Polos  and  the  young  princess  were 
safe,  and  she  married  the  late  khan's  brother  and 
successor.  The  Venetians  finally  reached  their 
native  city  about  the  end  of  1295,  and  Rjunusio 
tells  the  stor>'  how  like  L'lvsses  they  were  recog- 
nised by  none  of  their  kinsfolk,  and  repulsed  from 
the  door.  They  brought  with  them  much  wealth 
in  the  portable  form  of  precious  stones,  the  fruits 
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of  tlieir  tradinft-  1^  Marco  fonght  his  own 
galley  in  the  jjreat  Itattle  of  Curzola,  in  which  the 
Venetians  under  Dandolo  were  defeat«tl  by  the 
(ionii.wc  uti'iiT  Doria,  and  wan  taken  prisoner  and 
ininiureil  for  a  year  in  a  dungeon  at  Genoa.  Here 
he  dictated  to  another  captive,  one  Kunticiano  of 
l*isa,  an  account  of  hif»  journey  throngli  the  East 
After  his  liberation  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
iw  died  in  13S4,  and  wu  baiied  in  the  ehaich  of 
8.  Lorenso.  The  traveller  bore  among  hia  oon- 
temporarica  tite  sumatne  or  nickname  of  Marco 
Millioui,  most  probably  from  his  having  frecmently 
usetl  that  word  in  his  attempts  to  describe  the 
wealth  aii  i  splendour  of  tlie  khan.  The  wonders 
he  liurrati'tl  -ccni  in  liave  exciteii'  iiicrcilulity  - 
even  long  after  Sir  Thomas  Browne  cDmmeiidH  the 
eiranmapeetion  of  the  reader  who  '  shall  carry 
a  wary  eve  on  Paulua  Ve/tetua,  JoviuM,  Olaus 
Magnus,  !(iereniberKiu»,  and  many  others. ' 

Jdaroo  Polo'a  booK  cooaiata  of  two  parta:  (1)  a 
Ptalogne.  the  only  part  containing  peraonal  narra- 
tive:  (2)  a  long  series  of  chapteia  deacriptive  of 
notable  sight«,  niannern  of  different  states  of  Asia, 
e-ijHHjially  that  of  Kuhhii  Klum  ;  and  endK  with  a 
dull  chronicle  of  tlie  internecine  wan*  of  the  House 
iif  ( ;eu|,'liis  during  the  second  half  of  tlie  13lli  cen- 
tury. Ser  Marco  Polo  succeeils  in  almost  entirely 
eSieicing  himself,  yet  despite  hb  nuMlesty  is  un- 
consciously revealed  to  the  eyes  of  his  reader  as  a 
man  truthful,  brave,  abrewd,  keen-eyed,  grave,  of 
lew  words,  fond  «l  Wfort,  with  aU  the  due  reapect 
of  the  prosperoaa  mas  for  wealth.  He  shows 
throughout  a  singular  lack  of  hnmoor— Sir  Henry 
Yule  cite»^  as  almost  the  solitary  instance  that  in 
«|>eaking  of  the  khan's  paper  iimiiey  lit>  nlp^-i-rves 
tiiRt  Kulilai  might  be  said  to  have  the  true  I'hilo- 
xiplier's  Stone,  for  he  matle  his  money  at  pleasure 
out  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Nothing  disturbs  the 
even  t«nor  of  his  narrative — not  even  when  he  Ims 
t<)  tell  of  so  strange  a  custom  as  the  couvade 
among  the  Grold-teeth  on  the  frontier  of  Borma. 
He  is  no  less  spaiinig  of  asientific  observations,  and 
his  geographical  dala  are  not  infrequently  the 
reverse  of  clear  and  aideqsate.  He  tells  us  that  he 
acquired  several  of  tbe  langua^e^  current  in  the 
Mongol  empire,  and  n.^  many  an  loin  written  char- 
acters, but  of  these  Sir  Henry  Yule  thinks  fhinese 
\Mt.s  not  one.  His  work  is  pcnirer  in  inforniution 
relating  to  the  Chin«»e  pro^>er  than  anywhere 
else.  Thus,  he  does  not  mention  the  (Ireat  Wall, 
uor  yet  enatoma  so  striking  and  distinctive  as  the 
use  of  tea,  the  oonipr<'--.scir  feet  of  the  ladies,  the 
fishing  eomuMiaat»  artificial  egg-batching,  nor  the 
printing  of  booloL  An  abeora  aMOrtion  has  been 
made  fliat  block-printing  was  carried  to  Europe 
by  our  traveller,  by  him  shown  to  one  Pannlo 
Castaldi,  from  whom  it  was  learned  by  John  Faust 
of  Mainz ;  and  indeed  the  printers  of  Lombardy, 
niisle<I  by  patriotic  feelings,  have  stultified  them- 
selves by  erecting  a  statue  at  Feltre  to  Castaldi, 
•  the  illustrious  inventor  of  movable  printing  types.' 
Polo  liad  learned  more  from  men  than  books,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  read  romances,  especially 
thoee  daalimt  with  the  labnloos  adventures  of 
Alexander.  To  tfaae  he  lefere  in  his  notices  <rf 
the  Iron  Gate  and  of  Gog  and  Hagogt  and  of  the 
Dry  Tree  ( Arbre  Sol  or  Arhre  See)  on  the  Khomssan 
frontier.  Such  storiee  as  these,  that  of  thi>  Land 
of  Darkness,  of  tailed  men,  of  the  great  K(k-,  of 
trees  yieliiing  wine,  and  the  like,  go  far  to  account 
for  the  grave  and  matter-of-fact  Messer  Marco 
Polo's  nickname  of  Millioni. 

Itamosio  ( 148&-1557 )  a-ssumeil  that  the  book  was 
first  written  in  Latin,  Marsden  supplied  in  the 
Venetian  dialeet,  fiaUelU-Booi  ahowed  in  hia 
edition  (Plor.  18S7)  tliat  it  waa  Frmdt.  There 
•xiata  an  old  French  text,  published  by  the  Park 
8oeUt^  de  Geographie  in  1824,  which  M.  Paulin- 


Paris  describes  as  the  French  of  a  foreigner.  This 
Colonel  Yule  believe-s  tlie  nearest  possible  approach 
to  Marco's  own  oral  narrative.  Alwut  eightv  MSS. 
are  in  existence,  .showing  considerable  variations. 
These  fall  naturally  into  four  groups  :  ( 1 )  the  old 
French  version  alrejwly  mentioned  ;  (2)  a  revised 
French  version,  the  basis  of  M.  Pautliier's  edition 
(1865);  (3)  a  considerably  abridged  Latin  version 
by  Francesco  Pijdno  (about  14w))— not  identical 
vnth,  although  similar  to,  the  Latin  vetaion  jpub- 
Ibhed  by  Gryniens  at  Basel  in  the  Noma  OrbU 
( 15.S>2),  itself  the  parent  of  the  16th-centnry  French 
cdititins  ;  (4)  a  form  of  the  text  now  alone  repre- 
sented by  the  Italian  recension  of  Ilamusio,  pul)- 
lished  ( 1559)  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Navlivitinni  <  ]'inifi/i. 
This  last  text  has  l»een  subjecte<l  to  considcratilc 
literary  modifications,  but  undoubteilly  contains 
many  new  circnmstanoes  which  are  suostantially 
aapimnMtttaiy  naoilietionB  of  llarao  Polo  himialf. 

The  nates  of  HMndsB's««flBlIallii^cdHina(lSU) 
were  abridged  hy  T.  Wridit  tor  Bahn^  'Antiqai  ' 
Library' (1854 K  Another  good  Bk^^  sdHlonU 
of  Hu(h  Mumy  (1844):  bo*  sUifsnndsaiSB 
set  ssids  by  tin  adaiiiahlii  sdWan  of  OoloBd  Bit  Bam 
Tula  (1871:  M  sd.  18?5),  aoBUabig  a  lahhfid  Bidlsh 
tnuislatisn  from  sa  fldaotts  text,  an  exhaastive  iotrodno- 
tion,  Botas,  and  other  iUastmtioBS  fkoBi  tfis  sdMot's  wide 
learning  and  intimate  knowiedie  of  the  East  Frenoh  or 
Italian  editions  worthy  «f  mention  are  those  of  tbe  See. 
de  O4o(.  of  Paris JUM).  BsldelU-Boiu  (1827),  Laiari 
(1847  KBaiioU  (1888).  aiidPaathier(186fi).  SirFraaais 
Falgrave's  MerekatU  and  Friar  (US7)  is  of  ooans  a 
mere  work  of  imagination,  in  wUA  Bagtf  Bmob  and 
Marco  Polo  are  broafht  togetlMr. 

Polonaine,  or  Polaoca,  a  Polish  national 

liam  r  nf  >tiiw  nioveiiieiit  in  J  time. 

Polotsk*  a  town  nf  Knasia,  on  the  Diina 
(Dwitia),  by  rail  62  miles  NW.  of  Viteljsk  and 
828  SB.  of  Riga,  is  tbe  aeat  of  a  bishop  of  the 
Greek  United  i^nitdi.  Pei».  <1MS)  I9.IM. 

Poltava.   See  Pt;i.TowA. 

Polyandry,  the  sot>ial  usage  of  certain  races 
in  >.t.'i^M's  of  civilisation  in  which  the  woman  nor- 
mallv  forms  a  union  with  se\f'ral  or  many  hus- 
bands— a  condition  provinl  hy  the  res^earches  of 
M'Lennan  and  others  to  be  much  more  important 
in  tbe  development  of  the  social  organism  than  waa 
formerly  undprst«o<l.    See  Family,  Marrtaoe. 

Polyantlms  (Cir.,  *  luany  -Oowered  '),  a  kind  of 
MouMe  (4.T.)t  nnMh  pciaed  aad  enltiTated  bj 


lloiMa.  It  it  genenlly  believed  to  be  a  wiety  of 
the  Omnmon  Pnmrose  ( Primnln  vulgaria),  produced 
hf  ealtivation,  in  which  an  umbel  of  nomerooa 
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flowers  ii  •appoited  on  a  eommon  aenpe  { leaflem 
flower-stom ),  instead  of  each  Hower  rising,'  on  its 
own  stalk  from  the  crown  of  the  root  ;  a  modifica- 
tion to  which  n  tomli'iicy  iifttTi  aj>jM'ai>  in  tlie  wild 
lilunt  iUelf.  TliUH  in  its  iuihit  it  soiiiewhal  resem- 
uleSs  the  cowslip  ami  oxlip,  whilst  in  the  Mze  of  itM 
flowers  it  b  more  iikc  the  conitnon  priinroee ;  but 
instead  of  the  |>ale  uniformity  of  the  wild  plant  it 
«xbibit0  srpat  variety  of  delicate  and  beautiful 
eoloan.  The  Kubvarietiei  are  innumerahle,  new 
ODM  being  oaotinaally  produced  from  eeed*  ami  of 
■bort  dnration.  The  need  is  sown  about  mid- 
snminer,  arnl  flnwprs  nuiy  'le  expected  in  abiirn! 
ance  uext  ytJar,  if  tlic  young  plants  are  properly 
planted  out.  A  rich  fre*-  soil  la  moBt  suitable.  I'he 
polyanthus  loveH  Bhttite  iinil  moisture  more  than  its 
congener,  the  auricula.  It  is  very  iianly,  m  I 
seldom  Buffers  from  the  most  seven'  winters.  Fine 
kinds  are  preserved  for  a  time  hy  dividliig  tite 
rcMit.  The  cnltivation  of  the  jwlyanthus  is  prose- 
cuted with  iiarticular  u.H.sidnity  and  soaasBB  in 
jBoiglaDd.  ¥qx  tbe  Polyaafchos  Naidasas»  see 
Nauoisshs. 

Polyblu.s*  the  Cfreek  historian,  wa»  l>orn  al>out 
204  K.c.  at  xMt'^^'alopolis  in  Arcadia.  From  his 
fatiitT  Lycorta.>*,  ono  of  the  leading  men  of  liie 
Achreian  League,  lie  received  valuable  instruction 
in  the  science  of  |>oHtics  and  in  the  art  of  war.  He 
WM  one  of  the  1000  noble  Ach«eans  who,  after  the 
eonqaest  of  Mace«lonia  in  168,  were  sent  to  Rome 
oa  the  gronnd  that  the  Aehaaiis  bad  failed  to 
anisl  tiie  Romans  a^^ainst  Peneo*.  Without  any 
trial  the  Grpokn  were  detained  in  an  honotirahle 
captivity.  I'olybius*  was  the  j;uc.'»t  of  .Emilius 
Paulu.s  liiniself,  and  beoaine  the  clow*'  friend  of  Ids 
son,  Sci]>io  .Kniilianus.  accompanyinf;  him  in  id.s 
military  expedition?*.  Polyliiu.s  in  his  turn  dcrive<l 
much  ivdvautage  from  the  protection  and  friendship 
of  Scipio,  who  gave  him  access  to  public  docn- 
tDSnts,  and  aid(>d  him  in  the  collection  of  materials 
>  lor  his  great  lii»tui-icu.l  work.  In  151,  after  sixteen 
yem  io  Italy»  the  sarviviiig  Adunan  exiles  were 
permitted  bgr  the  Bonuui  senate  to  return  to 
Greece ;  Polybius,  howevpr,  .s(H)n  rejoined  Rcipio, 
followed  him  in  his  African  c.iimpai<fn,  and  wm 

S resent  at  the  destruction  of  Cartlia^'e  in  146. 
<ni  the  outbreak  of  war  iH'tween  the  Acli.T»Rn8 
ami  Uonuins  summoned  iiim  a;;ain  to  (irtvce, 
where  be  arrived  soon  after  tl>c  taking  of  Corinth. 
All  his  influence  was  now  excrte«l  to  procure  from 
the  conquerors  favourable  terms  for  the  vanquished ; 
and  so  grateful  were  his  oooDtiTmen  for  bis  services 
in  their  behalf  that  they  ereated  stataes  in  bis 
boooor  at  Megalopolis  uid  elsewbera  Tt  must 
have  IxHiti  aiHuil  tnis  time  that  Polyhius  uudoi'- 
took  tlie  writing:  of  hi»  great  historic^il  work.  tlu> 
materials  of  which  he  had  so  long  betni  collecting.:  ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  liis  jdan  he  undertook  tieveral 
long  journey^i  to  A^ia  .Nlinor.  K;,'ypt,  I'pper  Italy, 
southern  France,  ami  even  Spain — where  it  has  been 
snpiMMied  he  vvitnes.Heil  the  capture  of  Nomantla  by 
Hcinin  in  133.    Ue  died  about  122  B.C. 

lii;i  history^  tlie  design  of  which  was  to  show 
Imw  and  why  it  was  that  all  the  civilised  conntrioi 
ftf  the  worla  fell  under  the  dominfon  of  Rome, 
itulndes  tlie  |>erio<l  ix  tween  220,  where  the  history 
of  Aralu«  concluded,  and  14()  It.c,  the  year  when 
♦  'orinth  fell,  and  with  it  the  inde]ienden<'e  of 
Cireece.  Much  tiie  ;,'n'ater  part  of  the  w*)rk  ha."* 
perisiietl.  Of  forty  l>ooks  only  the  first  five  are 
preserve*!  complete ;  hm  the  plan  of  the  whole 
work  is  fully  known.  Of  the  two  parts  into 
which  it  was 'divided  the  first  (liooks  iiL-xxx.;  the 
introductory  books  i.  and  ii.  being  a  sketch  of  the 
earlier  iiutoiy  of  Rome )  embracud  a  period  of  6ftv- 
three  yean,  commencing  with  the  second  Pnnic 
War  and  the  Social  War  in  (Jr-  ere.  and  concluding 
with  the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Mamlonia 


in  168.  The  last  ten  hooks  deal  with  the  years 
16S  146.  The  great  merits  of  poly  Lius  are  tlie  care 
w  itli  which  he  collected  his  materials,  hLs  stron-f  love 
of  truth,  hi.s  litcadth  of  \  iew  ,  and  hi.s  sound  judg- 
ment, whitdi  wiut  materiallv  aiisisted  by  his  famili- 
nrity  with  political  ami  military  life.  He  was  an 
excellent  autboritv  on  the  art  of  wnr.  Uis  tone  is 
didactie^  dull,  aaa  wearisome :  he  is  too  aaxions 
to  draw  eonseonences  and  deduce  lessons,  and  hss 
been  called  *toe  first  [tragmaticaJ  huttorian.'  His 
method  of  exposition  is  careleis,  somewhat  con- 
fused, and  inartistic ;  his  style,  oeearionally  pithy. 
Iiut  u.«ufi]1y  liald  to  a  degree^  belongs  to  the  period 
of  hepnniiij;  decadence, 

of  tliL'  thirty-live  Uxiks  wliich  h»ve  not  titfii  \>rv- 
serrcd  ciitirt'  we  j)Oa»fi»»  uicrtly  frftgitiients  or  extracts 
Frft|;nuiit«  were  found  by  Cardinal  Mai,  Mid  pablixbed 
«R  Utc  a.s  1827.  Valuable  iditions  have  hern  pnVi!ish<*d 
by  ScliWfighilUfwr  17"  '  'J">;  new  t-d.  Oxford,  i, 
liekker  ( li>44(,  Dindorf  i  iiH<j2-+;i< ;  nt-w  od.  l.sM'i  i  Hult^ch 
(1868-72  ;  2d  ed.  1888).  The  iKirtum  ou  th  1  i  ;«r>  of 
the  Aoluean  league  hss  bt»;i>  cdite'd  by  "^N'.  \'< .  (-'at^n, 
and  s«le«tiotu  ^baaed  on  Haltsch  )  by  Straclian  I>avid«on 
(18881;  there  is  a  rvadBbte  English  tnuuUtioii  l>v  E- 
.shuckhuri{h  ( IHH'.I  i.  Sei.  Mahafly.  The  (Srttk  WorU 
under  limniiix  Sirav  I  IS'.IOl  ;  (Jiniian  ■works  on  Poljbiu 
by  L*  Roche  [K>7  )  and   Pichkr  i        M  ,   .md  &  TOB 

Polycarp,  one  of  the  'Apostolic  Fathers.'  was 
bishop  at  Smyrna  in  proconsular  Asia  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  2d  century'.  His  is  an  important 
namflb  lor  ha  bridges  the  nttle  known  and  mneh 
oontroverted  period  lying  between  the  age  of  his 
master  the  Apostle  .Tolm  and  that  of  nis  o«u 
di«cii)lc  Irennui^,  and  his  testimony  is  only  the 
laii,'er.  clearer,  and  more  \;ili:.>'de  U-cause  of  hin 
ri;:id  conservatism  and  lackot  inlellectual  indiv  idu- 
ality. The  'Life'  by  'I'ionius'  is  utterly  untrust 
worthy.  All  that  is  really  known  of  I'olycarjjs 
origin  is  gathered  from  his  dying  declaration,  w  hich 
shows  that  he  was  bom  alxiut  60  A. p.,  and  probably 
of  Christian  parenta.  Ity  the  migration  of^ spostlw 
and  othets  from  doomed  Jerusaien,  Sphcana  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  became  tlie  new  borne 
of  the  faith,  ana  there  Polycarp  was  '  fauj,'hf  by 
Ajiostles,'  John  alxive  all.  and  'lived  in  fauiiliar 
intercourse  with  many  that  hatl  seen  Christ' 
(Irenwus,  HerfmeM,  iii.  3.  4  1.  The  further  state- 
ment that  he  was  appointed  binhoji  in  Smyrna  'by 
Apostles '  ( '  by  John  Tertullian )  is  jirolmhly 
colouretl  by  the  later  conception  of  the  epi--.< opate, 
but  he  certainly  appears  to  have  Wn  head  of  the 
church  from  early  manbo(Hl. 

Among  contemporaries  he  was  intimate  with 
Papias.  Mote  inien>sting  is  his  brief  mtereonise 
with  Ignatius,  who,  on  his  way  from  Antif>ch  to 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  mnde  a  short  stay  al  .'srnyrna, 
M  her^  J'olycarp  and  the  church  ministered  to  hini. 
The  tone  of  his  K/)t.st/c  In  Pohf^rji,  written  shortly 
utter  from  Tnuus,  is  that  of  a  letter  to  oiu'  less 
experience*!,  if  not  younger,  and  less  energetic 
than  the  writer,  hut  high  respect  is  paid  to  Poly- 
oai-p'n  stedfastness,  piety,  ana  position.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  request  which  Igoatiaswas  making  to 
the  churches  to  send  messages  to  Antiodi,  tbs 
Philippians  wrote  to  Polycarp  asking  that  their 
letter  to  Antioch  might  1*  forwarded  hy  the 
Smymn-nn  messenger,  at  the  same  time  inviting 
exhoitatioii,  and  further  asking  for  any  of  the 
epi»*th»»  of  Ipiatius  that  he  might  have.  Hence 
I*ol  ycarp's  KpUtlc  to  the  Phiiijtptans,  in  which  be 
accedes  to  their  various  requests,  and  aolicits  further 
new«t  of  Ignatius.  Hit  mfluenoe  en  a  younger 
generation,  and  his  importance  as  a  faithlfnl  pre- 
ser%'er  of  the  apostolie  tradition,  are  vividly  de- 
lineated by  bis  greatest  disdple  Iienams  in  his 
EpixtU  to  Fforinns,  quoted  in  Etisebins,  Hitt.  EccL 
V.  20  .  'I  can  tell  t'l'  i  ry  jilace  where  the  Idessctl 
Polycarp  used  to  bit  aud  discounie.  .  .  .  Whateo- 
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ever  tliirip<  he  had  heard  from  them  (.John  and 
others)  alMiiit  the  Lord  .  .  .  Tolycarn,  aw  Imvinf? 
received  them  from  eye-witneHJ<esi  of  tlie  life  «if  the 
Word,  would  relate  altogether  in  accordanct'  with 
tiie  SeriptiUM.'  TImm  vAluable  raminiiiceoces  re- 
hto  to  ft  pcciod  aornvwlisn  bet««en  185  and  IflO 

JLO. 

At  the  very  dote  of  hk  life  Polycsrp  vfaited 
R(iiiu>,  wtiere  he  cnafeitOll  wlth  the  Uishop  Anicetna, 
chieliy  on  the  vexed  i^nestioa  of  the  time  for  com- 
memoniting  the  Ta^ssion.  On  (hi-*  i«>int  neither 
yielded  to  the  otlu-r,  yet  tlieir  rehitious  remained 
so  cordial  that  AnicetUB  aUowe<i  rolyeari>  U)  take 
his  place  in  celebrating  the  eachariut  (««e  Irenii  uH 

SlOlod  ia  Enwlnaa,  Hut.  Bed.  v.  Si).   After  turn 
g  many  Valentiniaiu  and  Mareionites  from  their 
I  beresies  by  hk  pFeaehing,  the  aged  bishop  returned 
to  Smyrna,  only  to  win  the  martyr's  crown  In  a 

fersecntion  which  broke  oat  during  a  great  feetival. 
'iisAtiat^I  with  meaner  victims,  the  mob  called 
for  rolycarji.  '  tlie  father  of  tiie  Christians.'  With 
true?»t  iliu'inty  ami  HKxlfsty  iIiu-m  I'olycarp  play  tlie 
man.  Helrayed  hy  his  servant  l>oy,  l>ut  oliered  hin 
life  by  the  nroconsul  if  he  will  revile  ('hrist,  he 
anewera :  '  Y  ourNCore  and  six  years  have  1  been 
Hb  eervant,  and  Ho  bath  done  no  no  wrong.  How 
tlua  can  I  blasphwDO  my  King*  who  hath  saved 
met'  Aa  the  game*  were  over,  death  by  fire  was 
snbatitotod  for  death  by  wild  beaatS|  and  Jam 
vied  with  heathens  in  providing  fuel.  Bat  the 
lire  archeil  itwlf  almut  the  martvr,  aiul  he  had  to 
be  despatched  with  a  dagger,  'the  urapliic  Letter 
of  the  Sinifrnirnns  tells  the  8tor>'  of  tlie  martyrdom 
to  the  Philomelian  church.  A  chronoloL'ieal  ap- 
pendix to  this  letter  has  Ijeen  eluciilattnl  l>y  \Va<l 
dington's  slulful  dating  of  the  '  urocontiul,'  and  his 
conclusions  have  been  confimiea  by  the  discovery 
of  inMiiptioiM  lolaUng  to  the  'high- priest,'  also 
nMatfamed  thoretn,  lo  that  tlio  martyrdom  may, 
with  stmog  probability,  be  dated  SSd  Fdmaaiy 

1S5  A.D. 

The  only  writing  of  T'olyejirp  extant  is  the 
Ei»stle  t"  the  Philtji/'i'iii.s,  iin oiiijiUtf  in  the 
orifjinal  (ireek,  bat  ci)tiiiiiel<'  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. It«  genuineness  has  Ikjch  luwaileil,  hut  un- 
saccessfuUy.  Somewhat  commonnhue  in  itnelf,  it 
i»  of  great  value  for  questions  oi  the  canon,  the 
origin  of  the  diaich,  and  the  Ignatian  Epistles. 
Mora  Mow  TeetomoDt  phrases  aio  hero  inwoven 
than  are  fomid  hi  any  other  work  of  the  time. 
Tlieir  wider  ruge,  and  especially  the  prominence 

fiven  to  PanI  and  his  epistles  by  this  disciple  of 
ohn,  tell  heavily  againitt  Tiihirigen  theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  church  and  the  canon.  The  letter 
heur-i  so  chi-^ely  on  the  Ignatian  K|iist]es  tiiat, 
wliile  apart  from  it  the  txteriKtl  evideiiee  fur  their 
genuineness  is  weak,  with  it  that  evidence  is  very 
strong*    The  grounds,  however,  for  assigning  the 

?iistue  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  to  the  reign  of 
rajan  are  not  beyond  qneetion,  while  among  other 
thinra  a  certain  refsienee  to  heresy  in  Polyearp's 
episUe  would  bettor  aoeonl  with  a  time  about  ISO 
A.D.,  or  even  later. 

For  line  of  the  l>e*t  editions  of  the  Epittie  (first  L'<lit<d 
by  Halloix  in  IfiXS  and  frequently  since),  seo  /'ii(ruiH 
AfxnUtl.  itjtcra  (ed.  Gebhsrdt,  &a,  vol.  iL  lH7<iS  ;  f"r 
the  dati'  of  tlu-  martyrdom.  Waddington's  Fantti  /its 
Proviiu-' .1  Ajii/ih'jiii  .1  (Pari",  1H72),  and  the  Oxford 
Studut  hMtm  \  iss:.  and  1890).  Hut  the  b»'st  and  mrwt 
exhauiitivc  work  on  all  thu  parta  of  the  subject  ii«  Light- 
foot'g  ApotloiiC  Fathnt,  part  ii.  (LM  o.l.  IfWtt).  An 
inKt-nious,  »chi>larly,  and  able  i«tt<  i[i|it  i-i  iii.vlc  liy  the 
Kev.  J.  M.  Cotterill  in  tlif  < 'iiinlirnl^'i'  .Junrn  tl  of 
Philol'xjii  (l.H'.'I)  to  uttriliiitr  tlir  rxt  uit  .  pistlr  to 
.Vntiochiia,  a  nmnk  of  Silia,  who  ilonnslu'<l  iitider 
Heracliu»,  and  from  whose  pen  is  ntill  fitiuit,  'if,'  in 
(tibbon's  phr»i«',  'what  no  one  n-adji  may  be  said  to 
be  extent,'  a  dull  and  ftililc  uork  ciititltM]  IlaiMcrV* 
riit  >7iat  y^^t,  divided  into  13U  homili«*. 
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Polycotyie'donons  PlantM  are  those  wlu>8e 
embryos  have  more  than  two  seed-leaves  (cotyle- 
dons). Examples  are  found  occasionally,  or  as 
monstrosities,  among  I Jieniyledons.  In  the  Pine 
(Pinus)  group  of  the  Coniferw  (q.v.),  however,  the 
polyootyledonoas  condition  is  the  normal  one,  end 
the  cotyledons  oeonr  in  whorla  of  from  three  to  ten. 
Multipuoation  of  ootylodone  oeeais  in  a  few  other 
groans  of  the  Conifene.  Bometiniee  the  nnmerous 
cotyledons  unite  in  pain,  and  this  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  originally  spmng  fnuii  two ; 
but  many  Ixnanisti*  believe  that  the  cotyledons 
arise  a-s  sfjiarate  leaves. 

Polycrate8«  'tyrant'  of  Samoe  from  about 
536  B.C.  to  522.  He  eonqiMied  several  IsbuMis  ot 
the  Aitthipelago,  and  oren  eonw  towns  on  the 
Asiatie  mainland,  waged  war  tnoeeesfnlly  against 
the  Inbabitanta  of  Miletus,  and  defeated  their 
allies,  the  Lesbians,  in  a  great  sea-fight.  Hia 
intimate  alliance  ^\\\\\  Aniasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
proves  the  iii!])ortaiice  in  which  this  (laring  Island- 
prince  w  iLs  lifld  even  by  great  monaidi'j,  .Vi-rnni 
uig  to  Hcrmlotus,  Amasis  dreodeil  tlie  misfortunes 
that  the  envious  gotls  must  be  preparing  for  so 
lucky  a  nmrtal,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Polycratee, 
earnestly  advii<ing  him  to  throw  away the pneeessioa 
that  he.  deemed  most  Talnable,  ana  thereby  avert 
tlM  elioRO  of  the  apleenfol  goda  Polycrates,  in 
oompliance  with  this  friendly  advice,  cast  a  signet- 
ring  of  marvellously  beautiful  workmanship  into 
the  sea,  hut  next  tiay  a  fisherman  presented  the 
tyrant  with  an  unusually  liig  lish  that  he  hail 
caught,  anil  in  its  Ih'IIv  wa-s  found  the  identical 
ring.  It  was  quite  clear  to  Amasis  now  that 
I'olvcrates  was  a  doome<l  man,  and  he  immediately 
broke  off  the  alliance.  When  Cambyses  invaded 
Egj'pt  (525)  Polycrates  sent  him  a  contingent  of 
forty  ebipOp  ia  whieh  ho  placed  all  the  Samians 
disalTeeted  towards  Me  tyranny,  hoping  they 
might  never  come  back ;  bat  mutinying  they 
returnwl  to  Saiiios,  and  made  war  against  the 
tyrant,  Imt  witlnnit  success.  Hereupon  they  went 
to  Sparta,  and  sue<'ee»le<l  in  securing  the  help  of 
iKJth  Spartans  and  Corinthians.  A  triple  force  of 
Samians,  Spartans,  and  Corinthians  emltarke^i  tor 
Samoe,  and  besieged  Samos  in  vain,  and  Polvcrates 
became  more  powerful  than  ever :  hut  Nemesis 
overtook  her  victim  after  all.  (  >rn  t<  >,  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Sardis,  had  conceiveii  a  deadhr  hatred 
against  Polycrates,  and,  having  entleed  the  laMer 
to  visit  him  at  Magnesia  by  appealing  to  Ua 
cupidity,  he  seized  and  crucified  him. 

Polydipaia.   See  Diabetes. 

Polygalaceffi.  See  Milkworts. 

Polygainoufu  a  term  applied  to  plants  whidi 

bear  liotli  iinis<'xnnl  and  hennajdironite  flowers, 
either  on  the  Kanie  (iron  ililleient  individual  iilant-s. 
For  exanijde,  the  maple  produces  male,  femaie,  ami 
hermaphnnlile  flowers  on  the  sjinie  tree;  while 
some  ash-trees  sometitnes  l>eiii  male  only,  Others 
female,  ami  others  liermaphrtHiite  flowers. 

F«l3f|;ainy  (Gr.  polys,  'many,'  ^nOMMi,  *to 
many  )  includes  etymoloeically  the  social  arrange- 
ment by  which  one  wife  has  many  hnsbaads,  now 
usually  termed  Tolyandry  (o.v.),  as  well  as  that  in 
which  H  man  has  or  may  have  several  or  many 
wives.  To  the  latter  the  tonii  polygamy  is,  how- 
eM-r,  practically  rewtrieted.  Formerly  polyjjamy 
was  thought  to  be  iirobably  the  original  type  of 
the  development  which  has  culminated  in  the 
nutniage  relatione  of  dTilised  peoples ;  that  this 
is  not  to  ia  shown  somewhat  fiuly  in  the  articles 
Family  and  Maiikiaok. 

Polygamy  certainly  obtained  at  one  time  ovor  ft 
very  large  area  of  the  world's  surface ;  in  general  it 
may  be  said  still  to  lie  the  rule  not  merely  amongst 
most  African  mces,  but  amongst  the  peoples,  both 
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mon  sad  tw»  dviliaed,  of  ^tiie  Eut'  gvnmlly,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  Australia  and  Polynesia, 
though  it  is  rare  amongst  American  Indians.  That 
thi.<<  oii!<t(>in  \sm  usual  in  Old  Testament  times  is 

obviou.H  fr<  iiany  references  :  the  New  Tf^tatiient 

to  iinlicate  that  inoiiofiiitny  wa.s  iiiiiverml 
amoDgMt  the  Jews  of  the  Ist  century,  though  the 
Talmud  contains  no  positive  prohibition  a^^nst  a 
plurality  ol  wives.  Cnristianity  has  never  tolerated 
polygamy;  oven  Concubinage  (q-v.)  has  Iwen  al- 
waya  treated  as  nnfiil,  and  polygkmy  it  a  crinie  by 
the  law  ef  Chriitian  states.  Grmin  and  Romans 
(litl  not  jiitictise  iM>lyKamy  witliin  liistoriwil  t'lnw^  ; 
the  ancient  Germans  were  the  only  harhiirituiH 
known  to  Tacitus  who  were  content  with  a  !»in>,'le 
wife.  Mwlem  law  and  iisa^-e  jjerinit  a  man  to  have 
four  wi\e-H,  hut  such  phirality  contiiied  to  the 
rich;  puur  men  have  H«>hliiin  more  than  one  wife 
(see  Mohammedanism  ).  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  wives  a  Hindu  may  keep,  without  taking 
account  of  ooncubinee.  Instance*  still  occur  of  a 
high-jiaata  Buui  ol  wealth  having  a  houdred  wives. 
Bat  in  thn  connection  it  shoald  be  remembered 
tliat  in  liot  countries  jfirls  become  m n  i  i  i  ,r<>al>h-  at 
an  early  a;,'e,  and  soon  lose  their  youth  an<i  attrtu;- 
tiveness  ;  a  rnari  M  tiixt  wife  may  remain  his  con- 
liihmte  ami  iml  cuiupauiua  through  life,  though 
lie  provider  himself  with  a  succession  of  ffirl  favour- 
ites. In  China  (hete  ia  bat  one  ri^titu  wife  in  a 
hcmsehold,  thoa|^  ft  nan  may,  if  ho  will,  keep 
secondary  wives  or  MoaabilMS. 

In  Christian  couotrfea,  even  in  those  where  eon- 
eubinaga  and  adnlterv  are  lightly  regardetl  and 
divoToe  very  easily  obtained,  polvjjaiiiy  m  <lealt 
with  as  a  criminal  ollence.  In  iVit-ain  an<l  the 
I'niteil  .States  Hij^amy  (i|.v. )  i»  >ie\('iely  punished  ; 
iimler  the  «ame  hea<l  any  |MilyK'Hmou«  union  is 
included.  Neveitheles.s  tlmre  Imvo  uccu«iuually 
l>een  found  divines  to  defend  polygamy  or  some- 
thing like  it.  The  Anabaptist*  insisted  on  such 
freedom:  Ochino  (q.v.)  wrote  in  defence  of  it. 
When  in  1 540  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  thaielorm 
ing  laodf^rave  of  HauOb  tesolved  with  the  eolisent 
of  his  wife  (then  a  oonfiraed  invalid)  to  many  a 
seoond  wife,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  approved 
the  >*U'\>  '  as  hi-i  peinomil  fiii>n<l.-i,  tliou>,'li  not  it« 
d<X't<Ji-;*  of  iheoloi.'v;'  ami  Uucer  (<i.v.)  proiiiat«)d, 
approved,  amiwrui  ^d  the  hi^'aniou -  iiiinn.  The 
first  wife  HursiviHl  the  .>«ecuud  mairiaye  for  nine 
years.  .\>»  late  a»  1667,  when  Catherine  of 
liraKanza  miwcarried*  aooae  AngUoaa  divines  sug- 
L'esteil  polygamy  as  the  hest  way  «f  aacuriag  a 
oiract  heir  to  the  throne. 

Moq^natic  Marriage  (q.v.)  and  Haodfasting 
(q.r.)  greatly  atmplified  divorw,  and  often  preceded 
a  more  binding  and  legitimate  union  ;  bat  another 
uni(m  at  the  same  time  was  not  compatible  with 
either.  In  ITSO  the  Hev.  Martin  Madan,  chaplain 
to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  London,  starllcil  the  world 
and  raixfd  a  violent  conlro\er?*y  1>\'  ar<^umg  in  favour 
of  Dolygamy  a.s  a  means  of  diminishing  prostitution 
anu  Having  human  souts  from  guilt ;  tne  work  in 
which  tlie«e  views  were  advocated  was  called 
ThdyiJithorOf  er  a  Trtatim  m  FtmaU  Ruin  (3 
vols.  1 780-81 ).  In  leoeot  Umaa  the  Mormons  ( q.  v. ) 
by  their  practice  of  polygamy  ereated  a  trouble 
some  onestion  for  tne  admtnistrators  of  United 
Stiito  law:  hut  in  1  H[tO  they  agroeil  to  ceft**e  fmm 
makiii;,'  plurnl  niarria;;e».  It  lia*  always  Im-(>ti  a 
dilticnlty  for  <  "tiristian  missionai  ic-s  when  converts 
with  Mcveral  wives  de«»ired  liaiitiJ^ai.  As  a  rule  the 
convert  was  treat**!  as  marrieii  only  to  the  tirnt  wife 
in  point  of  date,  and  wiw<  required  abMilutely  to 

twt  away  all  the  ©then*— a  rule  that  w>ut  inevitably 
larah  and  ine^aitaUa  in  its  operation.  Bishop 
Colenso  dedtned  to  make  the  convert  part  from 
wives  he  had  married  in  good  faith;  so  did  the 
American  miasionaries  in  Burma ;  and  M'Farlane, 


in  Among  the  CannUalM  in  Sew  Guinea  (1888), 
says  that  he  and  the  other  mis.sionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  '  re>ol\  e<i  not  to  inter- 
fere with  those  HiK'ial  relations  in  which  the  gosj^-l 
found  the  people  of  New  Guinea.'  See  Aktubo- 
loLooY,  Family,  Mabbiaoi*  Habih,  and  the 
works  citwl  there. 

Polyglot  (Gr.  poljfs,  *many,*  and  glotta, 
'tongue')  means  a  collection  of  \  ersioiis  in  differ- 
ent languages  of  the  same  work,  hut  is  aimi«t 
exclusively  »pjdie<l  to  manifohl  vei  :  m-  i;  the 
Bible.  The  llexapla  of  Orij^eti  lo.v.j  contHine«i. 
lieside.s  the  Meltrew  text,  xeveral  other  (ireek 
vereions,  but  i»  not  commonly  reckoned  among  tli« 
polyglots.  The  most  famous  polyglots  are  ( 1 )  the 
Coniplutensian,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
Cardmal  Ximenes  (q.v.)  at  Alcala  (LaU  Compttt^  ^ 
turn  ),  in  6  vols.  folio»  MOS-17.  with  Hebrew,  Oreek, 
Chaldee  feach  with  Latiii  venions),  and  the 
Vulgate  I.alin  ;  (2)  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed 
at  tlie  riantin  press,  at  the  cost  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  in  1369-72,  editini  )>y  .\ria.s  Montanas; 
(3)  the  Paris  Polyjjlot,  edited  liy  Ias  Jay  in  lt>4.'>,  in 
(i  splendid  volumes;  and  (4)  the  London  l'<dyK'tot, 
edited  by  Brian  Walton,  in  6  vols,  folio,  1654-67, 
and  containing  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  in  nine 
languages.  Of  nirMlern  ^orks  of  this  kind  the 
most  convenient  is  i;.kL:.^Ler's  Polyglot,  first  pab- 
lisbed  by  Bacster  at  Loodon  in'latl  (new  eda. 
1874,  &c.),  which  gives  the  Old  Testament  in  eight 
languai;et*  (  Hehrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  French,  and  .Spanish),  and  the  New 
Testament  in  nine  ( the  Syriac  version  being  added ). 

Polygiiotng*  a  Chwek  painter  who  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  theAth  centnr}'  B.C.,  was  bora  in 
the  isle  of  Thasoa,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of 
painters.   He  was  a  friend  of  the  Athenian  general 

Cimon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  his 
sister,  Elpinice.  His  principal  works  were  at 
Athena,  at  I>elphi,  and  at  Plat;ea.  In  the  tirst- 
nnnied  cit\  In'  extH'iit*^!  pnintinp*  in  the  t«'mjde  of 
'I'he-i'i:--  ;  111  1  III'  Sida  ]  i  nf  I*ainte«t  Portico 

the  (ireek  rrinc«"<  a^semhle<l  to  judge  of  tiie 
Violation  of  Cassandra  by  .Vjax  ;  in  the  temple 
of  the  Dioscuri,  the  Rai'ie  of  the  Daughters  of 
Luucippus ;  and  in  the  Propyla^a  on  the  Acro- 
polisy  a  series  from  the  oU  Greek  lagen^  At 
FlatMa  he  painted,  in  the  tem^  of  Athena, 
Ulysses  and  the  Slain  Suitors  of  Penelope.  His 
greatest  work  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Leochf .  a 
court  or  peristyle  at  l>elphi,  huilt  by  the  Cnidiai»*s 
the  walls  of  w  hich  he  coverTsI  with  R  series  repri»- 
scntin^'  the  Wars  of  Troy  and  the  \'isit  of  riyss«> 
to  the  l/ower  World.  Poiygnotus  was  a  great 
ailvance  on  any  of  his  pretlecemoni.  He  was  the 
first  who  gave*  life,  character,  and  expression  to 
painting.  Aristotle  estole  the  dlgni^  and  bennty 
of  his  c<iTic«>ptions. 

Polygon  Kir.  jtfth/s,  'many,'  gonia,  'coraer'), 
a  plane  figure,  Imunded  by  a  nunilwr  of  strai^-ht 
lines  ;  the  name  is  conventionally  limit«>d  to  ihi>se 
plane  fi^'utps  wh«*»e  bounding;  straight  lines  jirv 
more  than  four  in  number.  Polygons  of  5,  8,  7, 
\-c.  sideH  are  denominated  pentagoiM,  hexagons, 
heptagons,  octagons,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  number 
of  fkides  exceeds  twelve  the  figure  is  merely  men- 
tionol  a-  a  polygon  of  so  many  sides^ 

Polygoiinrea*.  a  nntnral  onler  of  plants, 
mostly  li  I  Ill  including  a  few  shnibs.  The 
ieaveiH  ar>>  alu-rnate,  with  stipuleti  cohering  around 
the  stem,  thoogh  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere 
ring.  The  Howers  are  not  unfreqaently  unisexual : 
the  fruit  generally  a  nat,  omn  triangular,  the 
seed  with  farinaeeona  allNuaan,  which  has  an 
economic  importanee  in  hnekwheat.  Thn  genus 
Polygonum  comprises  numerous  species,  of  which 
several  are  natives  of  Britain ;  in  North  America 
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twenty  five  sjM-oies  aro  found  ea«t  of  the  Miwtis- 
b^ipjii.  Kmit  ^'raw  (P.  aviculare)  U  a  verj*  cuniniun 
British  weed,  and  is  found  in  cultivated  and  waste 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  tropics  to 
the  Arctic  regions.  The  stems  of  P.  amphibium, 
an  inhahitant  of  poods  and  wat«ry  ditches  all  over 
Rritain  Mid  Barope,  central  Asia,  and  North  Amer* 
ica,  have  heen  nned  as  a  sohstitnte  for  sarsaparilla 
on  tlie  contiiioiit  of  Kmopo.  *  P.  hydropipcr,  ofton 
calleil  Walter  l'(>j>j>«ji,  a  ])lant  connnon  hy  «i<leH  nf 
lakes*  and  <litche!«  in  Britain  and  North  Aniorica,  ih 
acrid  enough  to  Imj  u>«e<l  as  a  vesicant.  Several 
Bi)ecie.H  are  occa«ionally  used  for  dyeing,  as  the 
Spotted  Persicaria  (P.  persiatria),  a  very  cotinnon 
wised  on  dnnshiUs  and  in  waste  places  in  Britain  ; 
knt  tlie  owr  apedee  really  important  on  this 
•eeooat  fa  thai  called  Drer'a  Baekwheat  (P. 
tinctorium ),  a  native  of  Cluiiai  the  eoltivation  of 
which  has  )>een  naoeeasfhllv  introdneed  in  France 
and  Flanders.  It  yieMs  a  Idue  dye  .tcarcely  inferior 
to  indijfo.  /'.  urientnle  ha>»  lon^'  Iwcii  (M-oii-sionally 
cultivated  in  llower  gardfii-^  in  Hiiiiiin,  atnl  is  ijnitt- 
lianly,  although  a  native  of  tlie  West  Indies. 
The  Hi»t<)rt  (q.v. )  lielongs  to  the  genun.  Furjujiy- 
rum  eymoaum,  a  epecies  of  buckwheat  ahnniiant 
on  tha  monntains  of  the  north  of  India,  iitlmiU 
an  eaeeUant  aabatitiite  for  spinach.  Fagopyrum 
ewiilMifiiM,  or  PUymmHm  Fagopyrum  (Buck- 
wlieat),  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  ot  its  frait,  which 
famishes  a  nutritions  diet  used  in  the  connmes  of 
northern  Enro|te,  The  ( lardeii  Sornd  ( Riimrx 
<irf/o*« )  and  S4iine  other  spcvies  of  Kiiim-v  liave  a 
singular  comhination  of  [nopt  i  ui>h  in  tlit  it  root.s 
and  in  their  leaves.  In  the  ffiriner  there  is  greater 
or  less  astringency,  due  to  the  presence  of  tAnnic 
and  gallic  acid  ;  t^e  latter  are  more  or  It>s'4  acidu- 
lous, owing  to  their  contai ning  oxalic  a*  1 1 1 .  1 1  h n  har h 
( q.  V. )  belongs  to  this  natural  order ;  so  does  the  Dock 
(q.v.).  The  root  ef  PUroeotxiu  aphylUt,  a  native  of 
the  sandy  steppea  of  Siberia,  when  cut  exudes  a 
clear  viscid  gum  similar  to  Tragacanth  (q.v.),  which 
swells  in  water  and  forms  anuieilage  of  a  browni»«h 
yellow  rolonr  ;  it  is  eaten  hy  the  Kalmucks  in 
time-"  of  Mivrcity.  Iti»  fruit,  which  is  acid,  is  eaten 
to  quench  thirst.  Triplarin  americana  and  T. 
Bottplaiitliaun,  iKjtli  natives  of  South  America,  are 
small  trees  with  hollow  branches  which  are  the 
hannta  of  snmll  venooioaa  ante  that  aliower  them- 
selves on  the  umiy  vim  naj  attempt  to  shelter 
themadvea  under  their  itade.  MuMtnitekkt 
adpreua  is  the  Macquarie  Harbonr  Vine  of 
Tasmania,  an  evergreen  climbing  or  trailing  shrub 
of  mortt  rapid  growth,  iMitiietinies  60  feet  in  length. 
It  produces  racemes  of  fruit  somewhat  resenibling 

{(rapes  or  currants,  the  nut  Ijeing  investeil  with  the 
arge  and  fleshy  segments  of  the  calyx.  The  fruit 
is  sweetish  and  subacid,  and  is  used  for  tarts. 
Coeeoloba  uvi/era  is  the  Seaside  Grape  (q.v.)  of  the 
West  Indies.  See  also  CAixiaomrM. 

Polyhyinnia,  one  of  the  nine  Mn8ea(q.v.). 

Polymerism.  See  Isoherism. 

Pol>Tiesla (fir.  polt/»,  'many,'  niiot,  'falaad'). 
a  term  appli«  d  collectively  hy  some  writers  to  all 
the  Pacihc  islands  of  strictly  <M<panio  character — i.e. 
either  of  volcanic  or  coralliiie  (iri;,'in  ;  hv  others 
restricte<l  to  the  eastern  gronjis  inliahitr-il  hy  the 
brown  I'olynesian  race,  ll'-n'  it  will  Ih*  taken  in 
the  broader  sense  so  as  to  include  all  the  I'acthc 
lands  east  of  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia  except  Japani  the  Kuriles,  Aleutians, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Vanoonver,  Revillagigedo,  and 
Galapagoa,  which  an  neogiaphieal  d^ndenciea  of 
the  snrroondlng  Asiatic  and  American  continents. 
These  Polynesian,  or  'South  Sea'  islands,  as  they 
are  aNo  called,  are  distrihuteil  over  a  vast  space, 
stretchini.r  acniHS  n  linndre<i  tiegrees  of  longitude 
from  New  Britain  (149  £.)  to  Easter  Island  (lOT 


17'  W. ),  and  across  seventy  degree.s  of  latitude  from 
Hawaii  (2.T  N.)  to  Stewart  Imand  at  the  southern 
extramity  of  New  Zealand  (47°  20'  S.).  But  the 
aggregate  extent  of  dry  land  hi  tUi  honndless 
expanee  of  some  U  million  square  miles  scarcely 
exeeeda  170,000  sq.  ro.,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
are  eomprised  in  the  New  Zealand  Archipelago, 
while  the  total  population  is  probably  lets  than 
1  ..'tOO.fHK).   See  the  niu).  at  WoBLD,  and  afao  the 

])livsical  map  at  .Ai'stkama. 

I'olynesia  coinjirises  the  three  hroad  divisions 
of  Micronesia,  Melanesia,  and  East  Polynesia, 
which  are  detennine<l  partly  by  geographical 
position,  and  partly  by  ethnological  conditions, 
and  each  ef  which  is  again  sulxlivided  into  several 
secondary  gmnps.  Thus,  Microneaia  (Gr.  mihvt, 
'small,'  nitot,  'island ')  lies  in  the  extrene  north- 
west almoat  entirely  north  of  the  equator,  and  con- 
sists exclusively  of  small  volcanoes  and  atolU, 
forming,'  the  live  arrhipt'l!ii,'oes  of  the  Marianas 
(  Luiii lUK's ),  I'elew,  (  I'ulaos  ( 'arolines,  Marshall, 
ami  ( lillitTt,  all  inlialiilcd  liy  lit.'tcro;:('neouw  pojuila- 
tions  in  which  most  of  the  oceanic  ami  iK^rhaps 
some  of  the  continental  elements  are  renresentea. 
So  also  Melanesia  (Gr.  mtUu,  'black')  uea  in  the 
extreme  wc»<t  entirely  aonth  of  the  equator,  and 
consiata  mainly  of  comparatively  huge  upraised 
crystalline,  eoiidline,  ana  voleanfo  iaiands  disposed 
in  parallel  chains  fninr  nuiib-wefit  to  south-east, 
fonning  the  ele^-en  arc  hipchigoes  of  the  Admiralty, 
nisniarck  (New  Britain  and  New  Ireland), 
D'Kntrecasteaux,  I.K)uisia<le,  Solomon,  Santa  Vrm, 
Kanks,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty, 
and  Fiji,  all  inhabited  by  the  Melanesian  or  dark 
Oceanic  race.  Lastly,  East  Polynesia  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  mainly  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  New  Zealand  lietween  Fiji  and  Samoa  to 
Hawaii,  and  consists  of  the  twelve  voleante  and 
emninne  archipelagoes  of  Hawaii  (Sandwich), 
Phoenix,  Ellice,  Tokelao,  Samoa,  Totuea,  Ker- 
niailec,  Austral  (Tubnai),  Cook,  Tahiti,  Tnamotn 
( I'.'iuniotu ).  ami  Manpiesas,  besides  tht-  large 
seilinieiitary  and  igneous  region  of  New  Zealand 
and  numertms  8{H)ra(lic  islets,  such  as  Norfolk, 
Chatham,  Kapaiti,  Easter,  Manihiki,  Tongareva, 
Uvea,  and  many  others.  This  division  is  the 
exclusive  domain,  apart  from  recant  white  inumi; 
grants*,  of  the  large  brown 
*  Polyaeiiana '  in  a  special  i 

fiuDjoined  fa  a  taMe  el 
insular  groups,  with  their  areas,  populations,  and 
political  status. 

I.  Micfioiratu^ 

Maruuis..  ..........  4fiO  10,000  Spain. 

IVIew   200  12.000  8|«ln. 

Caroline   ♦lO  :«i,ooo  Hi«ln. 

Mamhall    160  ll.OOO  Gcnii&ny. 

OUbert(Ki)]8smUl).  170  41,000  XngUni. 
a.  Mklajwa— 

Admlml^   910  1,1100  Osraaajr. 

BUmsrck   10,000  70,000  (lemianr. 

D'BntrvcMttsaa....  l.IOu  1,000(?)  EnKland. 

I»ui«t«ilo   870  «*)(?)  BuKliiiid. 

H..1.IU1.1II   16.3fW  17.'i.i«)0  Kri(;Un(l  «ii<l a«. 

8aiiU  Crux   0,'JOO  6,(XI0  EuglMtd. 

Bank*   IW  «,M»  nnglSBd. 

NVw  HebrMM   CMIO  ef,000  btApanlMt 

N.-w  UtWoalS.   e,S00  iS.OOO  Fnnc«. 

I>,valt»   1,100  80.000  fVancr. 

Fiji    8,000  186,000  England. 

111.    y.s-'T  POLVXMIA— 

Hawaii   0,700  81,000  Kiniplom. 

rii'-nlx...   16  00  lii<l<-]irQd«nt 

Ellico   M  0,800  England. 

T..k.laa   12  520  EuKland. 

SaiiKi*   1,000  .'56,000  KinRdom. 

Toii)cs  ;   4S0  ao,ooo  EugUnd. 

Ktrrmadee   40  100  BnglsDd. 

Aii«trml   lOA  1,400  FrSBOS. 

r.H.k  (Hpnrejr)   140  11.',<io  Eni^sad. 

Taliiti  (Society)....  flOO  17,000  Fmaoa 

Tuaniotij  (L<jw)   SOO  6,000  tVanco 

Man|iii.-«M . .    4f«)  6,000  Kraiieo, 

New  ZeaUitd  104,000  004.000  BitgUnd. 
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Lyinij;  almmt  entirely  within  the  tropica,  and 
consisting  rioarlv  everywhere  of  ijLfneous  or  coralline 
groupH  expo.Ht>tl  to  tlie  name  atmospheric  anil 
marine  current**,  Polynesia  iin'M  iit.H  L;reat  uni- 
formity in  itH  climatic  and  liinlcij^'ical  conditions.  In 
these  respectti,  however,  New  Zealaml  l>elojip*  to  a 
separate  world,  thanks  to  it«  large  extetit,  loftv 
tMiKes,  different  geological  history,  and  high 
MuiliBni  latituda.  But  ev«n  in  Fiji,  Taliiti. 
SwiMM.  the  SoIomoD  and  Hamdlan  groum,  with 
▼oloMiie  eoDM  nuDging  from  1000  to  nearly  14,000 
feet,  ten  variety  is  nresented  by  the  different  local 
floras  than  might  oe  exiMrtisl  frou)  tlicir  ^jreat 
altitude.  Almost  everywhere  tl>e  pn-vailing  wiiidH 
are  the  moist  Mouth-east  trader,  which  in  Htimrner 
veer  round  to  the  went  and  north-west.  But  thene 
winds  also  bring  nioisture-liearin^  clouds,  .so  that 
the  rainfall  ia  gener&llj^  high,  in  the  Solomons 
excettaive  (150  inches),  in  Hawaii  60  to  80,  anti 
in  New  Caledonia  over  40.  Bat  many  <ii  the 
atolls,  being  too  low  to  arrest  the  cnrrento,  receive 
very  little  moistme,  and  in  some  placee  oonstitate 
a  rainless  zone,  as  indicated  by  the  accumulated 
deposits  of  gnatio.  Tliemean  temperature  i»  alx)ut 
70  F.  Ijotii  in  Hawaii  and  Nt'w  raledonia  (alK)nt 
the  two  tropics),  with  an  i-xticme  range  from  50 
to  90"  F.  But  the  climat«?,  except  in  New  Caledonia 
and  New  Zealand,  is  everywhere  relaxing,  and  in 
the  Solomons  and  other  large  islands  malarious  up 
to  considerable  altitodK 

In  tiie  ooimllina  granpe  the  floim  is  nMwntiilly 
oceanic,  the  provailmg  epeeiea  being  the  onooa-mit 
and  one  or  two  otMr  palnu,  the  pandaaoa  and 
braad-fmit  tree,  and  saeh  edible  motn  a.-<  yams,  taro, 
and  sweet  potat<K's.  Tlesiiles  these  fortiiM,  the  large 
archipelagoes  have  a  rich  forest  vegetjition,  niiB-tly 
Ijeliinging  to  the  l'apu;i,«ian  anil  Australian  zones, 
with  some  American  and  a  few  indigenous  plants. 
Hence  the  prevalence  of  casuarinaft,  dammaras, 
araucarias,  tree-ferns,  In-sides  myrtles,  elxmy,  and 
the  banvan  fig.  Highly  specialised  forms  are  tlie 
New  CaledoBun  mmt/i  (MtkMlmiea  teveademdroH), 
whiofa  yields  the  oajepat^,  and  the  Hawaiian 
oleaginoas  knkiu  and  gigantic  WopqM  (Branch- 
leya),  with  foliage  like  that  of  the  pandanns.  As 
inanv  as  1300  distinct  species  Ihm-  1>een  discovcre^l 
in  New  Calwlonia,  ami  nearly  1400  in  Fiji,  of 
which  1100  are  plianero;,'aiuiuiH. 

In  contrast  with  the  relatively  rich  flora  is  the 
remarkably  poor  fauna,  especially  in  maniinels. 
Tlie  dog  and  pig  were  found  both  in  the  Bolomons 
and  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  t  but  both 
appear  to  have  been  introdooed  ia  eompBratively 
neealtimei.  The  only  nndoobtedly  indigenous 
mammals  in  these  and  tbe  other  Polynesian  gronp^i 
are  two  or  three  species  of  rodente  ( rats  and  mice ) 
and  a  few  varieties  nf  the  bat  family.  Even 
reptiles  ami  insects  are  rare,  lieing chiefly  repres<ent<Mi 
by  three  small  li/anK  in  Hawaii,  one  snake,  one 
scorpion,  one  centimnle,  and  a  spider  in  New 
Caledonia,  a  few  snakes  and  frogs  in  Fiji,  and  in 
East  Polynesia  by  only  one  venomous  animal,  a 
centipede.  Fiji  ia  the  easternmost  limit  of  the 
frog  and  tbe  Solomons  of  tbe  eraoodilet  wliieb  here 
adapts  iteelf  both  to  fresh  and  aalt  water  about  the 
riveia  and  estuaries.  Birds  are  everywhere  more 
namerons,  107  species  occurring  in  New  Calnlonia, 
46  in  Fiji,  and  40  in  Hawaii,  tlie-.,>  last  including 
the  (H)  { }foh»  iinhi/i's),  who^e  Itiselv  hlack  and 
\ell()W  plumage  is  u.»o<l  for  dei-itrating  royal  nuiiit  les. 

In  recent  times  no  branch  of  ethnology  has  lieen 
more  carefully  i^tudieil  than  that  ^\hich  deals  with 
the  origin,  migrations,  physical  features,  Iangnt^;es, 
and  traditions  of  the  Oceanic  peoples.  But  so 
intricate  are  thmr  mutnal  relations  that  the  diflicult 
anthropolngieai  and  linguistic  problema  suggesttNl 
by  a  comparative  study  of  these  peoples  are  still 
far  from  solved.    There  is,  however,  a  general 


consensus  that  Polynesia  has  been  occnpie«l  fnini 
nrehistoric  times  liy  twit  distirnt  laies.  the  dark 
Slelaiiesians,  who  Ix'lung  to  the  s.iime  stock  as  the 
Papuans  of  New  Cuinea  and  Malaysia,  and  the 
bntwn  Polynesians,  called  also  Mahori  and  Sawaiori, 
who*ie  racial  aflinities  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  By  different  writers  they  have  been 
allied  to  tlie  Mongoloid  Malays,  to  the  Ar^-ans  or 
Caucasians,  to  the  AuMiiean  aborig>n«a»  and  even 
to  the  Melanedaaa.  Bnt  the  dilnrenea  betweaa 
the  Polynesians  and  Melaneeians  must  be  regarded 
as  fundamental.  The  former  are  brachycepnaloos 
( round  hcHtied,  with  high  cephalic  index),  ortho- 
gnathouM,  narn)w-no»eil,  of  a  light-brown  rti/f  au- 
/(lit  colour,  with  round  orbits  and  black  lank  hair, 
and  next  to  the  Patagonians  the  tallest  people  on 
the  gloW  ( mean  height,  5  feet  10  uiches ).  The  Mel- 
anesians  are  dolichooephalons  (long-headed,  with 
the  lowest  cephalic  index  of  any  race),  prognathous, 
broad-noaed.  of  a  aooty  Uaclt  eoloinr,  with  low 
orUta,  blaek  friiity  hair,  and  low  atatvre  (meaa 
height.  5  feet  6  inches). 

The  Melanesians  appear  to  be  the  indigenous 
element  in  the  Pacific,  where  they  foniierly  occu- 
pie«l  a  much  wider  domain  than  at  i>resent.  for 
traces  of  black  bloo<l  are  found  in  Samoa,  New 
Zealand,  and  even  as  far  east  as  the  Marquesas 
(Whitmee).  They  also  stand  at  a  lower  stage  of 
culture,  being  tutdbabted  cannibals,  in  many  places 
head-huntan,  exticaialy  aavua,  Uood-thitaty  and 
treachanma.  aearaalr  wiiiiigBiiiing  Mur  lianMilMr 
chiefb,  and  ofton  mming  independeBt  hoatua 
groups  at  perpetual  feud  with  their  neigbbonrs. 

The  Polynesians,  who  closely  resemble  the  Indo- 
nesians t>(  the  Malay  .VrchijK'lago  ( .sf«>  M.KL.\Y.<i), 
seem  to  lie  later  arrivals  almost  certainly  from 
Malaysia  to  Samoa,  whence  they  grmliially  spr««d 
from  island  to  island  over  all  the  eastern  arclti- 
pelagoes,  more  recently  sending  colonies  westwards 
to  Melanesia  and  even  to  New  Guinea.  Hence 
Sawaioii  aattlementa  and  mixed  Sawaiorl-Mela> 
nesian  commnnitiaa  are  bow  lonad  i»  the  aaalari 

Bru  of  Fiii.  in  the  New  Bebridaa  (NinIL  FnloM, 
el,  and  Fil),  in  the  Loyalty  group  (Uvea),  in 
British  New  Guinea  (Motu),  and  generally  in 
Micronesia.  That  Samoa  was  the  centre  fif  dis- 
l»er>ion  is  shown  by  the  recum>nce  of  such  geo- 
graphical terms  as  Samoa  and  Sa\aii  (originally 
Savaiki),  the  largest  island  of  the  archipelago, 
under  (liverse  dialectic  forms  (Hamoa,  Amos, 
Hawaii,  Havaiki,  Hawaiki,  Avaiki),  either  in  the 
geographical  nomenclature  or  in  the  tradiii>>iis 
and  nA  thok)|daa  af  all  tbe  i^oiyneaiaa  ialaadea 
from  New  Zeanad  to  Hawafi. 

In  Easter  Island  (Rapanni)  and  the  Carolines 
( Ponap^,  Lel^,  Ualan )  are  found  numerous  cyclo- 
]iean  nunimnents,  huge  monolithic  atatue.«,  paved 
aventies,  rauiitart«  or  walls  of  basalt  blocks  over 
30  feet  long,  lirought  fnim  great  distances.  None 
of  the  present  races  conid  erect  such  structures  as 
these,  all  memory  of  which  has  dit-d  out.  They 
have  been  referred  to  the  cultnreil  jieoples  oi 
America,  and  tlie  faatarea  of  the  Easter  Island 
(q.v.)  stataes  are  said  to  waemble  the  Bolivian 
Aymaras.  though  otiien  liav«  reeogniaed  a  Pnpnsa 
cast  in  the  spedmeaa  preserved^  in  tlie  Bntish 
Museum.  Skulls  of  a  Papuan  type  have  also  been 
found  in  Easter  Island,  liut  if  the  monuments 
were  erecteil  by  these  natives,  it  must  have  been 
iiiiiier  the  direction  nf  tiuilders  such  as  the  Hindu 
missi4inaries  who  raised  the  stupendous  temples  of 
Java  and  Indo-China  by  training  Mahiy  and  Caan 
l>odian  craftsmen  for  the  work. 

Nearly  all  the  Pacific  langnagee  appear  to  be 
membeia  ol  tbe  great  Malayo-PblyiMaiMi  family, 
which  stretches  aerota  two  oeaaiu,  fttun  Mada- 
gascar to  Ka]ianui.  However  it  is  to  be  explained, 
the  fact  is  now  established  that  both  the  dark  and 
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browu  peojiles  wpwik  idioiiiH  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock;  anil  Mr  ('(Kiringum  has  even  shoiit'n 
that  the  Mi'lftiiosian  arc  of  ii  more  archaie  type 
than  tlie  rolyin-siftii  ton;rueH.  IVihaps  tliif*  is  tlit; 
must  inexplicable  of  all  tlie  pniblenis  presented  by 
the  Oceanic  peoplea,  for  here  anthropology  and 
philology  an  found  to  bo  in  direct  antagonism. 
At  firat  right  it  would  appear  as  U  the  lower  had 
imposfd  ita  speech  on  tba  hjgher  nuN^  Ity  whom 
it  became  prnfoundly  niodilleaDoth  in  ita  phonetic 
system  and  granmiatical  structure.  But  the  re- 
verse and  leaH  violent  procww  ia  omceivable,  and  it 
may  be  a-vsumod  tliat  liiirin;,'  their  endless  ini^^ra- 
tionR  nvor  tho  Paoitii'  the  more  ent'eq»riBinfi  and 
intellij,'eiit  I'ld yiU'^iaiiN  tran-<iiiitt<Ml  their  speech  U) 
the  mure  passive  Melaneaiana  at  a  very  remote 

Seriod,  the  foniier  afterwanis  modifying  it  in  the 
irectiun  of  oreater  aimplieity  and  harmony,  the 
latter  preeerving  it  in  ita  mora  piistina  infleenonal 
form. 

For  om  a  eentnry  the  Oceanic  ueoples  hare  been 

in  contact  with  Enr  i  'in-*,  and  nearly  all  the 
Polynesian*,  as  well  ius  many  of  the  .Melauenians, 
profess  some  form  of  ("iiristianity  the  first  mis- 
sion e«tah?i«i})pd  Iteing  tliat  to  Tahiti  in  1797  by 
the  London  Mi---.ionary  Six-iety.  Hut  ;in  we.st*?rn 
iiiduenees  increase  the  races  themaeives  appear  to 
decrease.  Thus,  the  |>o|>iilation  of  Hawaii  had 
fallen  from  about  .100,000  at  the  time  of  Cook's 
visit  ( 1778)  to  40,000  in  1»H4  ;  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  who  namberad  probaMy  400,000  in  1769 
( Cook's  lirat  visit),  were  ml  need  to  42,000,  includ- 
ing' half-ea.xte-1,  in  1  ssf'  and  the  Taliitians  from 
■i-M»,(HK)  in  1776  to  le^s  tliau  10,000  in  1888.  Here 
ami  there  the  retnnis  show  an  apparent  increase, 
as  in  some  of  the  EIHce  and  MarHhnU  islands,  but 
only  anioii;_o*t  the  half okit*':*.  Everywhere  the 
pure  Fulynestaii  race  neems  to  be  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, a  phenomenon  attrihuted  partly  to  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  alcoholic  drinks,  |>artly  to  the  abrupt 
change  of  habits,  dress,  diet,  <S;c.  enforced  or 
encouraged  by  the  niif»ionaries,  but  mainly  to  the 
ravi^res  of  leprosy,  smallpox,  syphilis,  measles, 
and  especially  pulmonary  alhxtions,  hy  which 
whole  communities  have  l>een  decimat«d. 

Formerly  the  politic^il  organisation  was  based  on 
a  distinction  hctAve«>u  two  classes,  the  noble*  and 
the  common  i>oo|de.  The  Maoris  had  deveioju'd  a 
sort  of  lieinocracy  ;  but  elsewhere  the  archipelagoes 
constituted  one  or  more  monarchies  of  a  somewhat 
feudal  character,  with  powerful  hereditary  rulers 
under  a  king,  whose  authority  had  been  much 
reduced  in  Sainoat  the  Marquesas,  and  some  other 
groups.  Their  eabjeete  were  a  gay,  pleasare-loving 
people,  engaged  ehielly  in  fishing,  agricnUuro,  and 
navigation.  Their  diet  w;is  largely  vegetArioii 
(yams,  taro,  batatas,  banan:i.s,  coioa mils,  \c.), 
varieil  with  Bsh,  pork,  poultry,  and,  in  .some  places, 
human  HcMh.  Human  victinun  were  also  olVered  on 
solemn  occasi<m.s,  and  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
primitive  religitm  was  the  so-called  Tabu  (i^.v.), 
in  virtue  of  which  certain  persons  and  objects 
acquired  a  sacred  chanu:ter.  But  there  was  no- 
wliera*diitinet  eaeerdotal  elan,  and  nosl  of  the 
old  befiefi  had  raMlved  themoelvee  into  a  ■T'feoni  of 
ancestor-worship.  Other  distinctive  institutions 
were  certain  orders  of  knighthood,  secret  societies 
with  j>ecnliar  semi-religious  rites,  and  tattooing, 
which,  especially  in  Micronesia,  ac<|uire<l  tlic  char- 
acter of  a  tioe  art,  rivalling  the  Burmese  and 
Japanese  systems  in  its  elaborate  designs  and 
ekuful  execution.  Few  other  arts  were  practised, 
aad  letters  were  unknown,  although  a  national 
iolklofei,  tolemt^  lioh  in  historic  legends  and 
■lythe,  wae  onlly  pteeer^ed,  and  has  now  been 
moHtty  committed  to  writing  by  European  Mholan. 

FVc'ruHU,  .nil!  iKc  articU  s  on  tho  gt'VL rnl  ily iicsian 
islaodt  or  grou^  of  laikuds ,  aad  for  thu  tirai  n&vigstors 


in  r<)l>n«»ia,  see  GEOottArnT,  Pacific  Oczam  in  this 
work.  See  also  Ellis,  Polui.rtinn  Ratarchtt  (I8L1M: 
Keybsud,  La  Pdjfnttie  (1843);  .Sir  George  Grey,  Pohj- 
netian  MiAhotnijy  (1855);  lie  Qu»tnfRt:is,  I^x  P^Jii- 
nftien$  tt  Uurt  Afiffrations  { 1866) ;  l*ritehard,  I'uli/neman 
Rtminitctnce*  (1866)  Angus,  Polpn/tia,  or  the  triands 
oj  the  PaeijU,  Ax.  (1«67):  Wsitf-  Citrland.  Antkro- 
poloyie  der  Natur*'>iktr,  vol,  vi.  (1872  );  Morcxby,  yew 
Guinea  and  Polynttia  (1877);  Fomaiwkr,  A  h  AtojutU, 
of  the  PolynetiaH  Race,  Ar.  (1878-86):  Gill,  HUtor- 
ieal  SktteAe*  of  Sat-agt  Life  in  Pvtfmetia  (1880);  Lesson, 
Le*  Polynftient,  tfr.  (1880-87);  Ksane,  JnUr-Oceanie 
JRacta  and  Lanffvagt$  (1880);  Novara  and  ChiMtngtr 
Bepoftii  Papurs  in  Jour.  Antbra  Initt.,  and  Bollotiiut  de 
la  Soe.  d'Anthro|)ulo|(ie ;  Gaillemard,  Life  of  Mai/dlan 
(1890);  K.  H.  Codniib'ton,  The  3f'!'iii,fia,u,  [Is'.nl 

Polyilf  a  name  usually  applied  to  an  animal 
like  the  freshwater  Hydra  or  like  the  Sea-anemone, 
having  a  tubular  bo<ily  and  a  wreath  of  many 
tentacles  around  the  mouth.  The  name  b  equally 
a^iicable  to  an  isolat<^  individual  or  to  a  mem- 
ber (Booid  or  *i)orson')  of  a  colony.  Thus,  the 
imllvidnals  whicii  make  np  a  zoophyte  or  a  coral 
colony  are  called  iiolyps,  and  the  term  is  seldom 
used  except  in  reference  to  ("odenterato  animals. 
But  the  hiHtory  ol  tlie  word  hiv^  been  Strange.  In 
(ircok  and  Latin  works  on  natural  history  the 
term  polypaiu  or  polypus  is  usually  applied  to  the 
octopus  {pouipe),  or  some  other  cuttle-fish,  though 
sometimes  to  the  many-footed  wood-louse,  Oniscus. 
R^umur  and  Jussicu  were  the  first  to  apply  the 
word  to  zoophvtes  and  the  liltes  LamMfdc  wied  it 
more  kMmely,  but  gradually  it  has  been  narrowed 
to  the  signification  aljove  noted.    See  Anemoxk, 

CtELKNTEliAl  A,  CoRAL,  HYDHA,  HYDROZOA,  &C.  ; 

and  Polypus,  for  the  surgical  use  of  the  term. 

Polyphemus,  in  the  Homeric  mythology, 
the  ton  of  I'u»eiJun  Olid  the  nyniuh  Thoosa,  the 
moat  eelebiated  of  the  fabulous  Oyelopea  iq-y.h 
who  mhabited  the  Uand  of  Sicily.  He  was  of  Im- 
mense siie,  and  had  only  one  eve.  When  Ulysses 
landed  on  that  island  he  enttiruJ  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus with  twelve  companions,  of  which  number 
this  tremendous  cannil**)  at«  six.  The  others  stood 
exjK'ctiiig  the  same  fate,  hut  their  cunning  loader 
made  Polyphemus  drunk,  then  burned  out  his 
single  eye  with  a  burning  {lole,  and  so  escaped, 
leaving  the  blinded  moostor  to  gropo  ebont  in  the 
darlcneee. 

Polyphonic  (Cir.  polyt,  'many,'  and  j^hone, 
♦voice  ).  When  a  musical  composition  consists  of 
two  or  more  parts.  ea<'li  of  which  lias  an  independ- 
ent melody  of  its  own,  it  is  said  to  be  polyphonic, 
in  opposition  to  a  humophonic  composition,  consist- 
ing of  a  principal  part  with  a  leading  idea,  and 
accessory  parte  employed  to  strengthen  it  Each 
part  of  a  polyphonie  eomposition  aimeafe  melodic 
perfection,  and,  while  mpporting  tlM  other,  has 
an  e<|ual  share  in  the  entire  effect.  A  Fugue 
(q.v.)  i-j  the  muMl  i>erfect  example  of  polyphonic 
composition. 

Polypodlnm  (the  Greek  name,  as  old  as 
Theophrastus,  was polmodion,  from  fwlya,  '  many,' 
mul  p<xlioH,  'a  little  foot'— indicating  the  foot- 
like appendage  of  the  rbfamme,  not  the  leaf),  a 

genus  of  Ferns,  with  spore-cases  on  the  liaeli  of 
the  frond,  distinct,  ring-shaj>ed,  in  roundish  tori, 
destitute  of  I  lid  11.11  rnn.  It  is  the  largest  genus  of 
the  Kilices,  comprixinp  over  450  sperie* ;  and 
amongst  them  are  plant.s  of  ditlerent  iini<;i  of 
growth,  of  diiferent  venation,  and  froiu  almost 
all  climates.  Several  species,  differing  very 
considerably  in  ampeaiMioe,  are  natives  of 
Britain,  where  no  nn  1m  mem  common  than 
F.  vulgart.  It  fnnra  ob  radoi  Imink  dry  banks, 
&e.,  and  has  fronds  9  to  18  Indiea  mnff,  deeplr 
l>innatifld.  with  large  son.  P.  dryoptenx,  witn 
delicate  teruate  bipinuate  fronds,  is  a  fine  oma- 
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fmportftnt  medicinal  properties— aolvent,  deobstiti- 
ent,  sudorific,  &c. 

Polyporos.  See  Amadou,  and  Dry  Rut. 

Poljptcnu*  a  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  of  which 
oi^jr  me  qweiee  {P.  bkkir)  is  known.  It  lives 
in  the  Nile  and  weetern  liveis  of  tropjeel  Africa. 
It  may  attain  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  is  esteemed 
as  fond.  Very  characteristic  in  a  neries  of  dorsal 
spines,  with  attAcluil  fiiilct-M.  w  liicli  oxtond  aliDont 
tne  entire  length  "f  the  t>u<  k.  of  its  life  vitv 
little  is  known.  The  only  neiirly  jillied  living  furin 
is  CcUamoichthyt  caiabarinm  frmii  Ul<l  L'alalMr. 

Polypos*  in  Sniger}',  i«  an  ancient  teiin  em- 
ployed to  signify  any  sort  of  pedancnlated  tnmoar 
attndied  to  the  Mimee  of  n  nraooae  memliimne,  to 
which  it  was  supposed  to  adhere  like  a  many- 
footed  animal,  as  its  name  indicates.  The  most 
common  neats  of  polyptis  are  tlie  mwtrilH  and  tlie 
at«rus  ;  hut  thcH*-  tiiniour«  are  also  found  in  the 
rectum,  the  larviix.  iind  the  external  auilitoiv 
pa.s.Hji^:e  of  the  ear.  The  only  satisfactory  mode  of 
treatment  corii-ixtH  in  their  removal,  which  must  be 
effected  in  various  ways,  aooording  to  their  posi- 
tbn.  as  by  the  foroepe,  tewear,  Hgatore,  &e. 

Folytechnlque*  or  Polytechnic  School 
(Or.  'many,*  teehni,  'art'),  is  an  inittitate 

in  whii  !i  the  technical  sciences  that  rest  in  great 
j)ait  \i]}i>n  a  mathematical  liasis,  such  fis  enjnn««er- 
m;;,  architect  m  e,  iVi-..  iiic  tnn).'ht.  The  (ip<t  f*chool 
of  the  kind  was  eKtahii^lied  in  Paris  ( 17W)  l>y  the 
National  Convention,  under  the  name  of  ScIkk)!  of 
Pablie  Works.  No  students  were  admittiMl  hut 
thoae  who  intended  to  enter  the  |nil>lic  service, 
eapecialiy  tlie  eovpe  of  oivil  and  military  engineers 
■nd  tin  nitilkqr.  Tbm  Pelyteehnle  8cbooi;  ae  it 
waa  ealled  from  1795,  has  be«n  repeatedly  reorgan- 
ised as  the  difTerent  political  parties  have  snecemled 
to  iio\v»T.  At  the  jire.>ient  time  it  i.s  the  in>titut« 
in  which  France  trains  her  artillery  and  en};ineor 
officers,  her  iiinal  eii^'ineei^,  lier  directors  of  roads 
and  hridf,'e>,  an<i  of  inine«,  her  telegraph  orticers, 
in  short,  all  her  officials  who  require  t«  know 
smnetbing  of  the  higher  branches  of  technical 
aoieaoe.  Uennany  too  has  her  ^K>ly technics.  Thme 
that  eane  into  l)eing  daring  tlie  first  kali  of  the 
19th  eentary  were  m  great  part  training-aehoob 
for  the  hi<rher  branches  of  the  indnstrial  arts;  but 
since  Zorich   e«tabli8bed  (ItCiii)   a  polytechnic 


raodened  on  the  plan  of  the  German  oniTenities, 

most  of  the  German  polytechnics  have  fi>!I(iwf<l 
suit.  ('I  ttiese  establishmentj*,  thii>  incrf(t>ed  in 
scnjte  (now  calle^l  al.>»o  Tec/iuiscJie  Jlu^^/i^rhiilin), 
(Jermany  has  nine  or  ten,  and  AiiHtria-Huuj.'an,- 
half  a  dozen;  thouj^h  (iermany  ha>  alMj  several 
other  colleges  that  might  fairly  claim  the  name  of 
I'olytfrJiHikum  in  the  old  seoie.  The  nine  techni- 
cal colleges  of  Berlin,  Hanover,  Aix-la-Cbapelie, 
Munich,  Dresden,  8tnttgart»  Carismhe,  Darmstadt, 
and  Bmnawkk  nave  aone  WO  taaohcn  and  6000 
pupils— the  chief  departmeots  of  instmction  being 
architecture,  civil  engineering,  machine-making, 
shipbuilding,  chemi>try,  and  nielalluriQ'.  In 
America  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  Kind  are 
the  Uensselaer  I'oly technic  Institute,  at  Troy, 
New  York,  and  the  Franklin  institute.  ;it  I'liila 
delphia,  both  founded  in  1824.  There  are  now 
nearly  a  hundred  technical  schools  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  half  of  them  endowed  with  a 
national  land  grant  See  TECHNICAL  Education  ; 
also  Art;  and  Pinet»  Hutoin  dt  I'BeoU  Fti^ 
teeknique  (1886). 

Polytheism.  SwRblioion. 

Polytrichnm,  a  genus  of  Mosses  (q.v.). 

Polyzoii,  or  HkY(»zoa,  a  clai«H  of  small  animals 
whidi,  with  one  exception,  form  colonies.  ;ind  are 
almost  always  fixe«l.  Most  familiar  are  the  sea- 
mat«  or  horn-wracks  (Flnstra),  ca.<-t  n|>  pieces  of 
which  are  abundant  on  the  beach.  t)n  these  will  be 
seen  the  hundreds  of  separate  chanil>ers  in  which 
tlie  minuto  individuals  live.  Each  individual  haa 
a  sae-like  or  cup-shaped  fM>dy,  travereed  by  m  food- 
canal  bent  like  a  U,  crowned  around  the  mouth 
by  a  wreath  of  tentacles,  controlled  by  a  single 
nerve-centre.  The  cuticle  \\liich  surrounds  the 
Inxiy  is  usually  h<»m  like,  not  unfretpiently  o.ilcare- 
oils  { Cellejiora,  Leoralia,  &c. ),  and  sometimes 
gelatinous  ( Alcyoniuium,  Lophouus).  The  indi- 
viduals of  a  C4>liiny  are  not  always  all  alike ; 
thus,  some  of  them  are  occasionallv  modified  into 
strange  birda^beak-Iike  or  whip  like  structure«k. 
All  Polyioa  multiriy  by  budding,  and  thus  the 
oolonies  increase.  The  Individoaa  in  .the  older' 
parts  of  the  colony  usnally  degenerate  or  die. 
Fresh -water  forms  reproduce  by  peculiar  winter- 
liuds  or  statoblasts,  which  are  h1>erate<l  on  the 
(ieatli  of  the  |»arent,  are  flc»ate<l  away  by  currents, 
I  and  after  a  winter's  quiescence  develop  in  sjitinp. 
Hut  all  i'oly/oa  also  repnxiuce  sexually  :  the  sexe^ 
may  lie  separate  or  nnite<i ;  the  Iar>.T  developed 
from  the  eggs  are  free-swimming.  The  Polyzoa 
use«l  to  l>e  ranked  with  loophyte-  laimmg  the 
Hydtoeoa),  but  tlm  individual  animals  are  mock 
more  complex  and  aie  independent  of  one  another. 
Often  they  are  called  mollosooid,  beeauae  ef 
apparent  wBnitieB  with  lamp-shells  or  Brachio- 
jMHis,  which  use*!  to  Ik-  regarde<l  as  ;i]Iie<l  to 
nudluscs.  Most  modern  zoolo;,'ist-  riiiik  tliern  as 
a  distinct  hut  heterogenrou'^  i  lii.>-s  in  tlie  great 
assemblage  of  'worms'  <)r  '  N'ernies. '  Representa- 
tive genera  arc  Cristatella,  I»phopus,  I'luma- 
tella— in  fresh  water;  Flnstra,  Membranipora, 
Alcyonidium,  Cellepora— marine ;  Pedicellina  and 
Lojtoeomar—two  marine  genera,  simpler  than  the 
otbera,  the  latter  non-oolonial.  Rliab^iooleura,  a 
remarkable  genns  sometimea  included  in  tuis  class, 
shows  at  least  hints  of  vertebrate  affinities. 

.Stw  AUman.  Brituk  Fruh  frater  Pol vzoa  [Lond.  1886); 
Husk,  Ch„IUn,i,r  H«-port,  X.  (18M);  Hindu,  BritiiK 
Mariiir  PohrztH,  \  l*,uA  1880);  &  Bay  Lsnksalai^ aitiaii 

'  Polyto*  '  in  F.ncy.  llriL 

Poraaceie«  or  Pomem,  according  to  some 
botanists,  a  nakual  order  of  planta,  bnt  more 
generally  regarded  ae  asnb-ordorof  Boeaeeic  (q.v.). 

The  plants  of  this  ortler  are  all  trees  or  shrubs, 
abunaant  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the 
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tenn>erat«  and  colder  retnons  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  thev  are  rare  in  verj'  warm  climate*, 
and  are  not  founcl  at  all  in  the  southern  hemiMphcre. 
They  have  the  botanical  characters  de»cril»e<l  in  the 
article  KoAacea*  (q.v.),  and  in  addition  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx  more  or 
.ess  globose,  the  ovary  ttenhy  and  juicy,  lined  with 
a  thin  disc,  its  carpeU  adhering  more  or  less  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx  and  to  each  other;  the  fruit  a 
Pom€  (q.v.),  1-  to  5-celled,  in  a  few  instances  spuri- 
ously  10-celletl ;  the  ovules  in  pairs,  collateral. 
Many  of  the  species  are  prizwl  for  the  Iwauty  and 
fragmnce  of  their  Howen»,  some  prrxluce  valuable 
tiiiiber  ;  but  the  order  is  cliietly  remarkable  as  pro- 
ducing a  numlier  of  the  very  finest  fruits  of  tem- 

Kerat«  climates.  See  Apple,  Pkar,  Qiince, 
Iedlak,  LoQi'AT,  Hawthorn,  CRAT.Eors,  A.me- 
LANCHiER,  RowA.N  Thee,  SERVICE.— There  are 
about  200  known  species. 

Pomade«  or  PoMATm,  is  a  preparation  of  fine 
inodorous  fat,  such  as  lard  or  suet,  usc<l  instead  of 
liquid  oil  for  the  hair.  It  may  be  perfumed  with 
various  essencfn. 

Pombal«  Hebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  b 
Mello,  Marquis  of,  the  greatest  of  Portuguese 
statesmen,  was  Itom  13th  May  1609,  ^t  the  ca.stle 
of  Sour«»,  near  Coimbra.  In  1739  he  was  ap|K)int«d 
a(nbassA<lor  in  Lonclon,  and  six  veani  later  was 
sent  to  Vienna  in  a  similar  capacity.  Just  Ijefore 
Joseph  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  ( 1750), 
Poraital  was  ap|>ointe«l  secretar>'  for  foreign  affairs. 
Among  his  first  act8  was  to  re-attach  to  the  crown 
a  nnmber  of  domains  tliat  hail  been  unjustly  alien- 
ated. When  the  great  earthquake  hap()ene<l  at 
Lisbon  in  1755  Pombal  displayed  great  calmness 
and  fertile  resource,  so  that  next  year  the  king 
maiie  him  prime-minister.  He  crushed  a  revolt 
instigate*!  by  the  great  nobles  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
in  17r>9  lianished  the  latt<>r  from  the  king<lom. 
Then  he  rtlK)liKhe<l  slavery  in  Portugal,  set  himself 
to  establish  g^MMl  elementary  Hch<M>ls,  and  published 
a  new  ctsie  of  laws.  Besides  this,  he  effected  the 
reorganisation  of  the  aniiy,  the  introduction  of 
fresh  colonistM  into  the  Portuguese  settlements,  the 
establishment  of  an  East  India  ComiMiny,  and 
another  for  Brazil.  The  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition 
was  broken.  Agriculture,  commerce,  luid  the  tin- 
ances  were  all  improve<l.  In  17oM  he  had  l>een 
ma4le  Count  of  Uevras,  and  in  1770  he  wa^  created 
Marnuis  of  Poml>al.  On  the  accession  of  Jost'ph's 
dauj^hter,  Maria  I.  (in  1777),  who  was  umler  the 
clerical  inthience,  Pombal  was  denrived  of  his 
ortice-*  and  banishe<l  from  court,  while  many  of 
his  institutions  were  alwlisheil.  He  diiil  at  his 
castle  of  Pombal,  8th  Mav  1782.  The  |M>asantr>- 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  The  Great  Marquis. ' 

8«e  Life  by  G.  Moore  (1819);  John  Smith,  Mtmoirt 
of  Fomttol  (2  vols.  1843);  Camot*,  MnrquU  Pombal 
(  En^.  tnuia.  1><71 ) ;  mnd  Carayon,  Pritnn*  dit  ;t/ar>/uu 
(if  Pomf>al—hi»  diary  (  Paris,  1865). 

Pome  ( Lat.  pomum,  '  apple  '),  the  form  of  Fruit 
(q.v.)  pnnluced  by  the  Pomaceie  (q.v.)  -a  fleshy, 
indehiscent,  syncarpons  fruit,  with  calyx  attaclie<l. 

Pomegranate  {Punira  yrnnatum),  a  fmit 
much  cultivatetl  in  warm  countries,  an<l  apparently 
a  native  of  the  warmer  tem|)erate  part-s  of  Asia, 
perha|>s  also  of  the  north  of  Africa  It  has  l»een 
caltivateil  in  .^sia  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
is  frequently  inentione<i  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
has  long  been  naturalise<I  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  a  wild  stat«  the  plant  is  a  thorny  bush,  in 
cultivation  it  is  a  low  tree,  with  twiggy  branches, 
flowers  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  the  calyx 
re»l,  the  petals  scarlet.  It  is  generally  reforre<l  to 
the  natural  order  Myrtacea*.  The  calyx  U  leatherj", 
tubular,  .5- to  7-cleft;  there  are  5t<»7crtimple<l  |K>talH  ; 
the  fruit  (technically  called  iHtlausta)  is  as  large 
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as  a  medium-sized  orange,  having  a  thick  leatheiy 
rind  of  a  tine  golden  yellow,  with  a  rosy  tinue 
on  the  sunny  side,  not  bursting  when  ripe  :  the 
cells  fille<l  with  numerous  see<ls,  each  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  pulp,  and  sejMirately  enclosed  in 
a  thin  membrane  ;  the  upper  and  lower  series  of 
carpels  being  ditTerentlv  attached.  Thus  the  pome- 
granate ap|>eara  to  be  formed  of  a  great  numoer  of 
reddish  berries  packed  together  and  compressed 


Pumegrmnate  (  Puniea  ijrnnatum  ). 


Into  irregular  angular  forms.  The  pulp  is  sweet, 
sometimes  subacid,  and  of  a  pleasant  <lelicat« 
flavour,  very  ciMiling,  and  particularly  grateful  in 
warm  climates.  It  is  often  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cooling  drinks.  A  kind  of  pomegranate 
without  seeds  is  cultivated  and  much  prized  in 
Inilia  and  Persia  Pomegranates  have  long  been 
im|Mirt«Ml  in  small  quantities  into  Britain  from 
Portugal  ami  the  north  of  Africa,  but  have  never 
■  become  an  article  of  general  demand  and  com- 
mercial importance  like  oranges.  There  is  an 
ornamental  variety  of  the  |Himegranate  w  itii  double 
flowers.  The  rinil  of  the  fruit  is  very  astringent, 
and  a  decocti«)n  is  useil  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed  sore 
tlirrmt,  and  as  a  nmlicine  in  diarrhu-a,  <lysentery, 
&c.  Deriving  its  astringency  from  tannin,  it  is 
use<l  to  tan  leather.  .  The  finest  Morocco  leather 
is  said  to  be  tanne<l  with  it,  and  small  quantities 
are  importe<l  into  Britain  from  the  north  of  Africa 
for  the  preparation  of  the  finest  kinds  of  leather, 
under  the  name  of  Pinnrgmnate  Bark.  The  bark 
of  the  riHits  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  often 
successfully  a<lniinisterc<l  in  cases  of  tai>ewomi.' 
It  contains  a  ]>eculiar  jirinciple  calle<l  })i/hiWm, 
having  the  ap|)earance  of  an  oleo  resin,  an  acrid 
taste,  and  affecting  the  nostrils  like  Veratria  (q.v.). 
Its  value  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
long  been  in  use  in  India.  The  iMmiegranate  tree 
is  occasionally  cultivat«<l  in  hotnouses  or  green- 
houses in  Britain.  It  Wars  the  winters  of  the 
latitude  of  London  in  the  open  air,  and  is  very 
oniamental.  but  the  fniit  is  worthless.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  use<l  as  a  heilge- 

Iilant.  In  northern  Mexi*^!  it  grows  to  great  j>er- 
ection,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
American  Union  ;  even  as  far  north  as  New  York 
it  will,  if  protected  in  winter,  bear  fruit,  and  in 
some  seasons  ripen  it. 

Pomernnla  ( f ler.  Pommem ),  a  province  of 
PniHsia.  lif)\inde<l  N.  by  the  lialtic,  E.  by  West 
Prussia,  S.  by  Bramlenliurg,  and  W.  by  ^Iecklen• 
burg.  Area,'  11,620  »q.  m.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest 
and  flattest  regions  in  Germany,  and  has  few  hills 
of  even  minlerate  heieht,  but  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds.  The  river  0<ler  divides  Hither  Pomerania 
(next  Mecklenburg) from  Farther  Pomerania  The 
shores  of  the  latt4»r  are  lined  with  sand-dunes. 
The  islands  of  Wollin  and  I'sedom  form  the 
northern  side  of  the  Stettiner  Haff  (  Lagoon )  ;  and 
farther  to  the  north-west  lies  the  islan<l  of  Riigen. 
Pomerania  is  essentially  an  agricultural  province, 
more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  being 
in  tillage,  whilst  mea<lows  wjver  an«)ther  19J  per 
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cent,  aad  forests  nearly  20  per  cent.    Rye  and 

Sotatoea  are  the  priDcipal  products  ;  in  a  secondary 
agree  <N>nie  HflMftt,  barley,  oats,  flax,  beet- root, 
tobeooo.  hope,  wad  ini%.  Move  (ban  55  per 
cent,  of  the  soil  !■  owaed  bjr  the  nobility,  as  in 
Mecklenburg  (q  v.).  Commerce  flouri«li<'x  in  the 
coast  towns,  Stvttin  and  Stralsund  bein;;  the  luoat 
iin|inrljiiit.  Aiuirt  from  Hliiiihuililing,  inafliiiie- 
Work-,  hikI  til*-  iiianufaoturc  of  Mi^,'iir,  clii'iiiicals, 
liiick'*,  \'c..  wiiicli  are  carrier i  oii  iiriiu'i[iHllv  in  tln> 
coa-Ht  towns,  the  only  industries  are  paper,  toliacco, 
glass,  and  wooden  wares.  The  fisheries  are  valu- 
able. Much  poultry  is  rearetl,  especially  geese,  in 
Farther  Pomeranio.  Greifswald  in  this  province  is 
the  tmt  of  A  nDivemity;  Stetiin  is  the  capital. 
Podiei«tiia  aende  fomteen  memhete  to  the  fauuerial 
diet,  and  twenty -six  to  the  Prussian  Lower  noose. 
PoF'.  (1890)  l,5'i0,889.    See  Pri'ssia. 

I'onternnia  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  Vandals.  When  they  moved  south  in  the 
.5tli  oonturv,  it  was  occupif<l  '>>■  Sla\  ic  tvilirs,  one 
of  whom  was  called  Pomerani ;  hence  the  name  of 
the  region.  From  about  IKX)  it  had  it«  own  line 
of  princely  rulers,  and  about  1124  it  adopted 
Clinstianity  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of 
Biebop  Otto  of  Bamheiig.  The  native  pmieeB 
MHnmed  the  title  of  dnkein  1170  end  joined  the 
nernian  pmpiro,  being  put  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Hrandcnlmi);.  The  duchy  was  overrun  ly  the 
InijK^rialistH  in  tlio  Tliirtv  Years'  War,  and  Wallen- 
»t«iu  Wwii'jjeil  Stralsunu  ;  thfv  werw  fnUowtjd  by 
the  Swedi's,  who  est  J  n'll  tlicin.-oives  jH>r 
manently  in  llilher  Pomerauiu  and  in  several  towns 
of  Farther  Pomerania.  In  1637  the  la<4t  duke  of 
the  native  dynasty  died,  whereupon  Brandenburg 
claimed  the  (luchy  ;  the  Swedes,  however,  stuck  to 
what  they  heU  until  1790,  and  oortein  districtB 
in  Hither  Pomennia  were  not  given  np  to  Pmmia 
until  1815.    See  Histories  by  Kantzow  ( 1835).  Sell 

i3  vols.  1819-20).  Fock  (6  voU».  1861-72),  and 
Llfnipin  (.3  vol.-*.  IHIkS-HS). 

FomerOTf  capital  of  Meigs  countv,  Ohio,  be- 
tween the  Ohio  Kiver  and  a  range  of  precipitouis 
hills.  133  milea  by  rail  SE.  of  Columbus.  The 
mining  of  coal  ana  the  manufacture  of  salt  are 
tlie  chief  industries.  It  also  containi  foundries,  a 
^  woollen  factory.  &c.  Pop.  ( 1 880)  6560  ;  ( 1  m) )  4726. 

Pomfrcl*   See  Pontkfract. 

Pomona*  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit 
ipomum)  of  trees.  She  was  beloved  by  several 
of  tlie  metie  divinities,  a*  SyWanoa,  Pteae,  and 
Vertanurae.  Propertiae  telh  ne  tliat  the  laat, 
after  vainly  trying  to  raproacli  her  under  various 
forms,  at  last  nioeeedeo  oy  assuming  the  figure  of 
an  old  woman.  In  thiH  ^niise  lie  reooiinti-*!  to  lier 
the  lament^tile  histories  of  women  wlio  had  dt&piaod 
love,  ami,  iiavin^  touched  her  iieart  to  pity,  sud- 
denly traQsforni«»i  himself  into  a  blooming  youth. 
Varro  tells  us  that  at  Uome  the  worship  of  Pomona 
wae  nnder  the  care  of  a  special  jpriest,  the  JIamen 
PemoHtUis.  In  works  of  art  she  was  generally 
represented  with  fruits  in  ber  laj^,  or  in  a  basket, 
with  a  garland  of  fmite  in  lier  liair,  end  a  pnuiing- 
imife  in  her  right  hand. 

Ponionat  or  Mainl.\>'o.    Hee  ORKNEY. 

Pompadoar.  Jbamnk  Antoinbttr  Poisson, 
Marquisk  de,  the  most  famous  among  the  mis- 
treeses  of  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  in  Paris,  29th 
Deeemfaer  1721.  She  wu  haptieed  as  the  child 
ef  Fmnoois  Potaon  and  hie  wifia  Madeieiae  de  la 
Motte.  but  it  was  suspected  that  her  father  was 
Le  Normant  de  Tonmehem,  a  wealthy  ftrmier- 
(j^nfrrd,  who  provided  for  her  education.  She 
Krew  iin  a  woman  of  remarkable  grace  and  beauty, 
i)evote<i  to  music  and  painting,  and  cliarminK  overy 
one  by  ber  vivacity  and  wit.  Bnt  ber  mind  was 
eariy  depraved  hgr  her  mother,  iriio  Maatnatly 


dinned  into  her  ears  that  she  was  '  uu  morcean  de 
roi,'  and  habituated  her  to  see  in  the  r6le  of 
king's  favourite  the  ideal  of  ferainiae  aoiU* 
tion.  In  1741  she  waa  married  to  her  proteeborli  \ 
nephew,  Le  Notmant  d*Etio!cs,  and  soon  beeanie 
a  queen  of  fashion  in  the  financial  world  of  Pari». 
But  neither  this  nor  a  devoted  husband's  love  could 
aati«fy  her  heart,  and,  as  it  wa.-  im|)0«sible  to  hope 
for  an  intrmlnction  at  conrt,  for  two  years  she 
fMiii^lit  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  king  by  wayla>'inK 
him  when  he  went  out  hunting  At  lengtfi  in 
February  1745  she  attained  her  <  'i  t  at  a  ball 
by  the  city  on  the  oecft.«ion  of  the  ilanphin'* 
niiniials.and  ere  long  she  wa»  inntallnl  at  \'er>ailles, 
and  ennobled  by  tiw  title  «l  Marauiae  de  Pontpa- 
donr.  Her  hneband,  to  whom  ahe  iiad  already 
borne  a  daughter,  was  removed  from  Paris,  but  later 
had  his  loss  recouped  with  lucrative  oflictw ;  her 
brother  vas  afterwards  made  Marrpiif  ile  NfarivTiv 
Ere  lon^  slie  a-^^iumed  the  entire  <i>ntiol  of 
alVairK,  the  kin;;  K'ing  merely  an  '\w\o\t^\\t  jantrKnt 
wlio  if«»isted  at  the  spectacle  of  lii^  reign  witiioui 
even  taking  an  interest  iti  it.  For  twenty  yeain 
the  mistress  swayed  the  whole  policy  of  the  slate, 
and  lavished  ita  treasures  on  the  gratification  of 
her  artistic  twrtcft,  and  in  oanying  out  i>er  own 
amhitionii  rtberaee.  She  tevened  the  tmditioml 
policy  of  Krarioe  l)ecause  Frederick  the  Great  lam- 

Cned  lier,  an<l  the  proud  Maria  Theresa  addressed 
in  a  letter  under  tlu*  royal  .ntylc  a>  M<i  r,,>i.'int. 
She  filled  all  ^mblic  offices  with  hei  nomine*^, 
corresponded  with  the  generals  in  the  lieid,  ari'i 
made  her  own  creature  ministers  of  France,  the 
Abb^  de  Bemis  and  the  Due  de  Choiseiil.  Her 
policy  was  disastrous,  her  wars  unfortunate :  still 
the  nanistry  of  Choiseul  was  the  only  fairly  cre^lit- 
able  portion  of  tb«  reign,  which  owed' to  her  twenty 
yean  of  relative  dignity.  She  was  a  larUh 
patroness  of  the  art«,  and  heaped  her  bounty  upon 
poets  and  painters,  yet  did  not  escajw  showers  of 
lani|>(K>i)s  the  famous  J'oisMirdes,  for  a  suspected 
sliare  in  wliicli  many  a  wit  Asent  to  the  Bastille. 
She  loN'cd  diina,  tine  Imiliiing^,  books,  nnil  Mini|> 
tuoui«  biiulings,  and  it  is  said  printed  with  her  own 
hands  a  fine  edition  of  the  Rodogune  of  ( Vmieille. 
Indeed,  she  was  an  artist  in  ever>'thing— '  elie  ctait 
des  ndtrt^,'  m  Vtdtaire  said  truly  when  he  heard  ol 
her  deatiu  The  kinc  remained  laithf al  to  her  from 
habit  rather  than  iiiwetien,  and  from  tiie  rAle  of 
mistress  she  passed  into  that  of  amie  nicessairt^ 
and  retained  iier  difficult  position  to  the  end,  by 
relieving  him  of  all  husines>,  by  diverting  him  with 
private  theatricals  in  her  famous  '  tli^Atrc  d<^  petits 
cabinets,' wii'  M- ;vcti  il  rli.u  n.iu;:!} ,  ;u.il  at  la.-t 
even  by  couiiteuanein^:  Ins  iufauiouf*  debaucheriai 
and  providing  him  with  mi.stresses  too  insignificant 
to  be  rivals.  She  herself  said  with  the  pathos  of 
truth,  'ma  vie  est  nn  combat,'  and  at  last  her 
nerves  gave  way  under  the  etnUn,  and  itfter  a 
languor  of  twenty  days  she  died,  ISth  Ajpfil  1764. 
She  met  the  inevitable  with  that  queenly  dignity 
that  marked  ever>'thing  she  did.  Her  breath  fled 
on  the  wiii^.'M  of  a  playful  sallv — 'Stay,  Mon.«.ieur 
Cure,'  she  saiil  to  tne  priest  «ho  wass  leavinp  her 
roiiiii   •  w HI  ;il:iili>;  we  shall      out  together. " 

Madame  dc  IN^nipnduur  was  the  last  mistrec^  of 
the  king  worthy  of  the  name ;  the  descent  from  ber 
reign  of  craoe  and  deoomm  to  the  boisterous  vol- 
garttles  Of  IhlbMiy  was  profound.  She  was  '  froide 
comma  tine  maorense,'  ai^a  Madama  da  Henmnlt 
her  femme^e^hamhro,  in  her  ailly  hot  iBterertfaif 
memoirs,  and  then?  can  1k>  no  doubt  that  throogh- 
out  life  ambition  was  the  ond  passion  of  her  heart. 
She  seciiroii  her  reign  till  her  lout  hour — no  sooner 
had  she  clueed  her  eyes  than  she  was  forgotten. 

The  M^moirtM  (li^,  1766)  attrihnU-d  to  h«r  an>  ot 
Mvafaia   £toethsst«idi«sliyOu)tf(m(1866)aiMiCm-  i 
paidea  ( UtT )  t  &  aad  J.  da  OMMiSk  Ltt  MMrmm  * 
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Louis  XV.  (voL  ii.  I860);  Bekujoint'i  Stertt  Mrmoirt  of 
Ln  Marqvite  de  Pompaitour  :  but  cB|>ooudIy  hor 

Corrf»p)rtui<ince,  with  hor  father  and  brothc,  fnlitod  by 
JUalaiiMs  ( I87H),  and  with  th«  Conito  do  Clenuont,  edited 
by  Bonhomme  (1880). 

Pompeii,  a  senuort  at  the  mouth  of  the  SarnuR, 
oil  tlie  NeikiMlitan  Kiviera,  founded  about  600  B.C. 
hy  the  Oscans,  and,  after  them,  occupie<I  by  the 
'I*yrTheno-Pela«yiaiiH,  and  by  the  Saiunitefl,  till 
these,  al)out  80  D.C.,  were  dwpoesexfHjd  by  the 
Komanf).  From  that  time  down  to  itM  destruction, 
79  A.D.,  it  l»eoftme  (with  Ilerculaneum )  a  Hort  of 
Itoine  stu|>er-Mftre,  freouented  by  tiie  aristocracy, 
if  not  by  Cali;;ula  ana  Nem,  in  wlioee  honour  it 
••reeled  triumphal  arches.  Fed  from  the  capital 
with  every  luxury  and  difttinction,  it  include*! 
temples  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  encourajjini 
to  uiuke  costiv  sacriGces  with  all  their  adjuncts  of 
festivity  and  banaueting ;  indee^l,  it«  public  monu- 
inents,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size,  were  in 
nunilier  and  nia^incence  such  as  we  can  now  but 
dimly  estimate.  On  Febniarv  5,  63  A.D.,  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  vicinity,  these  buildings  were 
all  but  levelieil  with  the  ground,  and  some  years 
elajweil  ere  the  fugitive  citizens  recovere<l  con- 
fidence enough  to  re- 
occupy  and  rebuild 
what  was  once  I'ompeiL 
Reconstruction  was 
carried  out  with  a  haste 
and  disreganl  of  archi- 
tectural law  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  ear- 
lier work — the  Forum 
especially  exhibiting 
the  inferiority  of  it« 
Roman  to  its  (ireek 
builders.  Tawdriness 
replaced  simplicity  of 
decoration  —  the 
columns,  ca{>itAls,  and 
cornices  being  orna- 
mented with  reliefs  in 
stucco  picke^l  out  with 
|>ani -coloured  designs, 
while  private  houses, 
funljuitically  restored 
and  adonieil,  infringed 
everj-  artistic  or  jes- 
thetic  canon  to  favour 
the  grotesque  style  of 
the  Dccatience.  Revo- 
lationised  as  it  was  for  the  worse,  the  city,  how- 
ever, relAined  a  goo<i  deal  of  Greek  character  and 
colouring,  and  had  relapsed  into  more  than  its 
former  gaiety  and  licentiousness,  when  on  the  23d 
August  (or,  more  prolwibly,  on  the  23*1  Novemljer) 
79,  with  a  return  of  the  shocks  of  earthquake, 
Vesuvius  was  seen  to  throw  up  a  column  of  black 
smoke  expanding  like  some  umbrella-pine  of  the 
neighbourhood,  till  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
great  swarthy  clond,  dense  with  ashes,  pumice,  and 
re^l-hot  stones,  settling  down  on  the  doometl  cities 
with  a  force  increased  by  the  rain-torrents  that 
intermittently  fell.  Amid  the  impenetrable  gloom 
that  veiled  land  and  sea,  the  panic  of  the  citizens 
was  aggravate*!  by  repeate*!  shcxiks  of  earthquake, 
and  for  three  ilays  the  flight  continue*!  till  PomjMiii 
was  al>andoiied  by  all  who  could  ett'ect  their  e8ca)>e. 
By  the  fourth  day  the  sun  ha<l  partially  reapjwared, 
as  if  shining  through  a  fog,  and  the  more  courage- 
ous of  the  citizens  l>emn  to  return  for  such  of  their 

{•roperty  as  they  could  ilisinter.  Much  was  doubt- 
ess  recovered  or  possibly  stcden  ;  but  the  desola- 
tion and  distress  weresucli  that  the  reigning  emperor 
Titus  organised  relief  on  an  imperial  scale,  and 
even  un*icrtook  the  clearing  ami  rebuilding  of  the 
city.  This  attempt  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
 384   


Pompeii  remained  a  heap  of  hardened  mud  and 
ashes,  gradually  overgrown  with  grass— the  wall 
of  the  great  theatre  an«l  the  outline  t)f  the  amphi- 
theatre alone  marking  its  site— till  1592,  when  the 
architect  Fontana,  in  cutting  an  a^jueduct,  came 
on  some  ancient  buildings.  These  were  long 
believed  to  mark  the  old  Stabia> ;  and  only  in 
1748,  under  the  Bourbon  Charles  III.,  were  they 
rec«>gnised  as  part  of  Pompeii.  Unsystematic, 
unscientific  excavations  proceeded  fitfully  till  1860, 
when  the  Italian  kingdtun  took  in  hand  the  un- 
earthing of  the  city.  This  was  carried  out  with 
admirable  ingenuity,  care,  and  success— all  tr*?asure- 
trove  Iteing  vigilantly  pre«erve*l,  and  an  archnMi- 
logical  record  kejit  by  the  otlicial  excavators 
Finrnlli  and  Ruggiero,  t|ll  now  Pompeii  possesses 
a  distinction  unknown  to  it  in  the  zenith  of  its 
imperial  favour,  and  attracts  the  pil^ni  from 
ever>'  clime  for  the  object-lessons  it  is  unique 
in  affording  as  to  the  public  and  private  life  of 
antiquity. 

We  cannot  give  more  than  the  merest  indication 
of  the  outline  ami  distribution  of  Pompeii  as  now  ex- 
posed. In  form  an  irregular  ellii>se,  extending  from 
east  to  west,  in  circumference  about  2843  yanls. 


Honae  of  the  Small  FoanUin,  rompeii. 


it  had  eight  gates  to  which  archft>ology  has  given 
names  mostly  conjectural.  It  had  outgrown  its 
walls,  however,  particularly  towanis  the  sea,  and 
tleveloped  considerable  suburlis.  Its  most  important 
part^ — not  quite  one-half,  including  Forum,  adjacent 
temples  and  public  buildings,  two  theatres  with 
colonnades,  amphitheatre,  and  manv  private  houses 
—  has  already  been  exhumed,  and  live  main  stiwts 
made  out  and  (provisionally)  named.  It  has  lieen 
tlivided,  by  otticial  arrangement,  into  nine  rtqioues 
((|uarters),  seven  of  them  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
cavated, and  each  is  subilivitled  into  insulte  ( blocks), 
l>ounded  by  four  streets  and  provide<I  each  with  a 
number,  are  also  the  streets  of  each  quarter. 
A  trottuir  borders  the  streets,  which  are  straight 
and  narrow— the  broader  24  feet  wide,  the  narrower 
14  feet  only— and  lulmirably  pave*l  with  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  High  stepping-stones,  placed  mostly 
at  the  corners,  lead  across  from  one  trottoir  to 
another,  and  these  retain  the  impressions  of  horses' 
hoofs,  while  in  the  causeway  between  the  wagons 
have  left  deep  ruts.  The  street  comers  are  pro- 
vided with  fountains,  ornamented  usually  with  the 
head  of  a  god  or  a  mask.  Notices  painted  in  red 
letters,  and  referring  to  municipal  elections  for 
which  some  particular  candidate  is  rec<mimended. 
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occnr  frequently  on  the  street  walls,  while  trade- 
'^i^'TiB  are  low  and  far  between.  An  oeeaaional 
(iliaUns,*  toavort  the  evil  eye,  project«  from  over 
a  doorwav,  and,  much  more  common,  one  or  two 
large  nnalcea,  emblemit  of  the  Lares,  are  to  be  aeen. 
The  Ktuocoed  walla,  to  ju(lj,'e  from  tin-  (j  rnJfH  t  (q.\.)  or 
rouj^Jily  s<-rat«'liwl  drawiii;.'H  on  them,  were  aw  tempt- 
ing U\  tlie  ]'<iiii[>eian  ipimiii  its  to  our  iv. n.  Ilouee- 
constructioti  c«nsiHt»  mainly  of  aincrete  (rubble 
held  together  by  cement)  or  brick,  and  aoroetimefl 
of  stone  blooka,'  eapecially  at  the  comerR.  Two- 
ttoiied,  MMnetiinN  thiee-storied  hoaaee  arc  nuiner- 
owi,  tlwogli  the  upper  floon,  built  of  wood,  have 
lieeii  eonramed  by  the  era|t1ioB.  Shone  unielly 
occiijiiod  the  pround  floon*  of  dwelling-nouHes,  on 
tlieir  street  as[>ect,  let  out  to  merchants  or  dealers 
ILK  iit  tlie  present  liay,  Imt  not  oonneet<?d  with  the 
Imck  jmrt  of  the  houne.  Tliey  onulii  \ye  separate<l 
from  the  street  hy  liirj^'e  wooiien  lioorn,  wliile  inside 
they  liad  tableii  covereti  with  marble,  in  which 
earthen  vessels  for  wine  or  oil  were  inserted.  The 
•bopkeeper  had  sometimea  a  second  ruom  at  the 
baoK,  when  Iw  did  not  live  on  an  upper  floor  or  in 
aaotiiiM  HMHrt  of  the  town.  ReUil  traffic  moat  liave 
been  eoneideraUe  at  Pompeii,  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  those  <<hope  along  the  streetA,  which, 
when  not  »o  tlnnked,  presented  bare  walls,  occa- 
fiionally  enlivened  witii  a  painting.  Only  ft  jter 
sonal  visit  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  indoor  life  of 
the  Poiiipeians,  with  whom  the  alwenee  of  gla-HS, 
the  fewness  of  the  openings  in  the  street  aspect  of 
the  hoose-wa]],  and  the  protection  of  these  with 
iion  gratings  are  among  the  pointe  noted  by  t!rc 
most  casual  visitor.  Models  of  the  Interior  uf  an 
entire  hooM  in  ite  orij^aal  forai  an  jdven  in  the 
fuller  gnlde-bootn  to  Pnmpeii-^the  nature  that 
nioit  strikes  the  northerner  being  the  smallness 
of  the  nxnn,'*,  partieularly  the  dormitories— quite 
intelligible,  however,  wlien  he  rea]i^e^«  tliat  the 
Pompeians  led  an  open-air  life,  and  performed  their 
loilet«  at  the  bath,  public  or  private.  A»  reluiilt 
alter  63,  Pompeii  ahows  little  marble,  the  c^)liinm.H 
htlng  (rf  tufa  or  brlolc  cemented  bv  mortiir.  A 
coating  of  stucco  was  laid  over  wail  or  column, 
and  presented  an  ample  field  for  ornamental  paint- 
ing. This  must  have  given  to  Pompeii  its  bright, 
gav  colutiring,  which,  with  ite  Teas,  bines,  and 
yellows,  on  column  and  capital,  on  wall  and  par 
tition,  harmonise  so  well  with  the  glowing  sunlight 
of  the  Houtli.  On  the  centre  of  the  interior  walls  is 
generally  !»e<'n  a  jjaintin;;  nneonnectwl  with  the 
others — often  of  a  nymph,  or  a  ^'eniviN,  when  not 
distinctly  erotic  in  theme  typifying  futhfuUy  the 
volaiitooiis  sensdal  life  of  tbie  pleaswe-hannt  of 
paganism. 

Thankii  U>  uhotosrspha,  to  the  exeellent  plans  in  the 
best  guidebooks,  ana  to  models,  the  reader,  as  the  next 
best  thin£  t^i  a  |icraonaI  visit,  can  make  a  tour  of  the 
excavated  |K>rtion  of  Pompeii,  and,  from  the  miante  and 
trustworthy  descriptions  at  tM  temples,  basitfeaa,  pnbbc 
bnildingi,  and  privat*  hooMS,  form  a  vivid  realisation  of 
tha  flity  in  its  most  frequMted  and  animated  qnarten. 
FSiliaps  the  most  oompfete  cubstitnta  for  taoh  a  viaii 
is  B.  NsvtUe  Kolfe's  Pompeii,  Pott  ami  Pment,  illns- 
trated  by  pbotographs  of  the  rmina  as  thn  ant,  with 
dntdhss  oC  their  original  elavatioasf  Loud.  1184).  Tlie 
stndent  who  wiahss  to  satsr  follf  into  the  whols  mbjsot 
dmold  nsd  If siois,  Lta  Jtamai  Pompeii  ( 4  vols,  Faris, 
1819-39);  inina.PlinRMiiiK.  Sttidimwmr»U»damitdf 
AU«rikima{Uv^  1877);  Man,  G«MMdiU4trdAan»km 
WandmaUrei  in  Pompeii  (Bert.  18K2h  Otfeibcdk^llsn, 
Fompeii  (Leip.  1884J:  K.  Lange,  Htnu  und  BalU 
(Lrip.  U»)|  while  FNTsaiorFiordUi's  nee*  weih.  on 
aeMlUPtmpitMmi  at  iffl,it  aiabe  of  inlonua- 
ttda.  NMUed  at  in*  hand  I9  the  eflWal  cxeavator,  and 
heMSi  other  ■stter  eootaisa  sb  BeeMut  of  flie  ingenious 
netted  by  lri»ish.  pouring  hi  Iknid  plaitsr  of  FSria  into 
the  helewi  eeenpied  by  the  sbdstaiia  of  ths  viotims  of 
the  eraplioa,  and  allewing  it  to  haidso,  hs  obtsiaad  a 
'  "    of  the  bMSB  of  the 


Soman  eitiaen,  dad  no  longer  in  flesh,  but  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  bad  aastuned  the  exact  shape,  not  onlv  of 
his  face  and  body,  but  of  every  fold  of  his  dothee.'  A 
oompendiom  of  this  thesaurus  was  published  in  1879. 

PompelmOOie*  or  Pomelo,  names  of  French 
and  Italian  origin  f"r  a  variety  of  Shadilfick  (q.v.  V 

Pompey*  Cneiu^  i'uuipeius  Magnus,  the  rival 
of  Caviar,  was  bom  in  106  B.C.,  and  at  seventeen 
fought  along  with  his  father  in  the  Social  or  Italian 
war  on  the  side  of  Snila  against  the  faction  of 
Marius  and  Cinna.  When  Snlla  returned  from 
Greece  to  Italy  to  oppose  Marina  (84)  Pompey 
hastened  into  Kflenam,  and  there  raised  an  army 
of  three  legions,  with  which  be  drove  the  aoldien 
of  Marius  out  of  the  district,  and  then  joined  ShI^l 
For  prudence,  valour,  and  good  fortune  throu^'h- 
out  the  war  he  wati  sent  to  destroy  the  remniun  <pt 
the  Marian  faction  in  Africa  and  Sicily.  On  hi» 
triumphant  return  to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Magnus,  or  the  Great.  His  triumph 
was  an  nnpreoemnted  distinction  for  one  who  had 
not  yet  bud  any  public  office  and  was  merelv  an 
e^Met.  His  next  exploits  were  the  reduction  of  the 
foUoweie  ol  I<imidns,  whom  be  drove  out  of  Tt^Iy, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Marian  party  in  .Sj>aiQ 
under  the  brave  SertoriuK  (76-71).  Ponipey  suf- 
fered Home  severe  defeat-"  frfno  Sertortus,  and, 
indc  il.  put   an  end  to  O.w  only  aft«T  his 

autuguniAt's  itac>aM»inalion.  lietomin^'  to  ItAly.  he 
fell  in  with  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Spartacuf*, 
and  thus  closed  the  Servile  war.  He  was  now 
the  idol  of  tlie  |)ei>jple,  and,  thongh  legally  ineli- 
ible  for  the  consnuiiip,  was  elected  for  the  }-ear 
0,  ibe  senate  relieving  him  of  his  disabilities 
rather  than  provoke  him  to  extremities.  Hitherto 
Pompey  had  belong^nl  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
hni  of  hite  years  he  l.rul  l)e<'n  !<Miked  upon  with 
buspicion  by  some  of  tiie  leaiiinp  inen,  ami  he  now 
puVdicly  enpousKi  ;1ir  people's  cause.  Ih-  ti<*»l 
a  law  restoring  the  tribuuician  power  to  the  i>o«'pI»-; 
and  aided  largely  in  introducing  the  Lex  Aumlm, 
by  wliich  the^uaice«  should  for  the  future  taken 
from  the  Knate,  the  equitet,  and  the  tnlium  (Urarii, 
instead  of  from  the  senate  alone.  In  67-66  Pompey 
cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pirntaa  who 
infested  it ;  and  during  the  next  foui;  years  (65-62) 
conquered  Mithridates,  kin^  of  Pontn»,  Tigtiuiea, 
kiuii  of  Armenia,  and  Antiochus,  kin;:  ot  Syria. 
.At  the  Mime  time  he  subdued  the  .I<'ws  and  oap- 
iiirrl  IcMi^ilnn.  On  hin  return  to  Italy  he  ilis- 
Itjindetl  lii."  army,  and  entereii  Home  in  triomph  for 
the  third  time  wi  (51.  Ibit  now  his  star  began  to 
wane.  Henceforward  we  tind  him  distrusted  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  ^eeond  to  OKsar  in  popoUu' 
favonr.  After  his  return  he  was  anxionB  uuit  his 
acts  in  Asia  should  be  ratified  bv  the  senate  and 
certain  lands  anportioned  among  his  veterans.  Bat 
the  senate  declined  to  accede  to  his  wish,  and  he 
therefore  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Cff«ar,  and 
the  pair,  together  with  the  plutocrat  C^aBj^n^, 
foriiied  that  coalition  which  is  commonly  call'-^l 
'  tl»e  Fir«t  TriuntviniK','  and  w  hich  for  a  time 
fru8trat«-il  all  the  eflorts  of  the  arist^ioratic  party. 
This  small  oli^rcliy  carrie<l  all  Itefure  them : 
Ponipe>''s  actM  in  Asiti  were  ratified,  and  his 
proniiKes  to  his  troops  fnllilled  ;  Cnvar's  deBif[ns 
were  all  rained,  and  bis  agrarian  law,  distribntinp 
land  in  Uampania  among  the  poorer  citiaens,  was 
paamd.  Cresar'a  daughter,  Jnila,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Pompev,  and  private  relationship  was 
thns  m«4lp  to  hind  ti|;hter  the  tie  of  politic.iJ 
intercut.  In  the  year  following;  ("a-sar  repairtnl  to 
iiaul,  and  there  for  nine  years  cai  ritnl  on  a  can^^r 
of  conquest  that  co\erea  him  vN  ith  glory,  w  hile 
Pompey  was  idly  wasting  his  time  and  his  energies 
at  Home.  But  Pompey  could  not  bear  a  rival 
Jealousies  arose  betwixt  the  two;  Jniia  died  in 
M,  and  thttB  fatherin-law  and  aan-in*law  weie 
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iiis  original  poenu  are  few,  bat  tbey  are  among 
the  mavterpieoM  of  Spaalih  ipAeA  P<wtiy. 

Thn*  ara  Ctamnan  mooognphs  by  Wilkeni  (1866)  and 
Bewoh  ( 187S) ;  also  a  Spanish  Life  by  Tcji-de  ( 1863). 

Pance  dc'  L<'<»n,  Juan,  tlie  dii-cdvercr  of 
Flotilla,  wius  Uiiii  ;if  San  Servas,  in  8)>Hiii,  in 
146<),  \va.s  a  court  soneil  against  the  Moors, 

and  in  1502  Hailed  with  Ovaadu  to  Hiauaniola,  an/l 
Itecanie  governor  of  the  eMitMm  part  of  the  iHlaml. 
In  1510  he  obtained  the  mv«nun«tit  of  Porto  Kioo, 
and  had  connuered  the  wbol«  iBland  by  lAIS,  when 
he  wan  dennvcd  of  bis  post.  He  then,  broken  in 
health,  aet  mit  on  a  queat  for  the  fountain  of 
perpetual  yonth,  nml  on  '27th  March  1512  found 
Florida,  landing  a  little  to  the  north  of  whei-e  St 
Augu-stiiii-  tmw  stands.    He  secnruil  tlic  aiiixunt 


suuderetl  by  a  yet  wider  gnlf,  which  iio  bridge  could 
epan.  Fompey  now  returned  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  whoee  great  desire  waa  to  check  Cteear'a 
viewH,  and  strip  him  of  bia  coniiuand.  Cneiur  waa 
ordered  to  lay  down  Ua  office  and  ntam  to  Rome, 
whleh  he  eo—utcd  to  do,  provided  Pompey,  who 
bad  an  army  near  Rome,  \v<nilil  do  tlie  »a.nie.  Tho 
Menate  intiisted  on  un  unmtulitionHl  rfxignatiun. 
and  ordered  him  !  >  li-'iiuid  iiisii  iny  liy  a  certain 
day,  otherwtw  he  winjlil  Ik-  declared  a  pulilic  eneniv> 
To  tills  rooliiiiou  two  of  the  tribunes  in  vain 
objected ;  tliey  therefore  left  the  city  and  cant 
themaelvet^  on  CiKsar  for  protection.  It  was  on 
this  memorable  (><>ca.<«ion  that  he  crofiAed  the  BllU- 
con,  aod  thus  dtUied  the  senate  tutd  it«  armlee, 
whidi  «iie  under  Pompey'a  eommaiid.  The  events 
of  the  eivil  war  whleh  followed  have  abeady  been 
reconied  in  the  lift?  of  Osrsar.  It  remain^  '>n'\  to 
mention  tliat,  after  lieinj^  finally  defeatetl  at  i  nar- 
Halia  in  4S.  I'ompev  eH<»,i]i(»i|  to  Kf;>j)t,  where, 
««^rfHn«;  to  the  onler  t>f  the  kiri),,''«  ministers,  Ite 
was  treacherously  nmrdcred  liy  a  former  eenturiou 
of  his  own,  as  be  wan  landing  from  the  boat.  His 
h^ul  was  eat  off,  and  afterwards  presented  to 
C«8ar  on  Ui  airival  in  Eg>'pt.  Bat  Cnaar  was 
too  magnanimona  to  delight  in  aneh  a  sight,  aod 
the  mudenr  of  Pompey  waa  by  Ms  orders  pnt  to 
death.  The  body  lay  on  the  beach  for  aome  time, 
but  WiuM  at  length  burietl  by  a  freednian,  Philippus, 
who  liad  accompanied  hia  master  to  the  shore. 

Pompey's  youn>,'er  sou,  Sextus,  l>v  his  third  wife, 
enileavoare<l  after  his  father't*  deaili  to  prolong  the 
stni;„';,'lo  with  Cisjir.  He  securtnl  i\  large  fleet, 
manned  lar^^elv  by  slaves  and  political  exiles,  and, 
oociji.ying  Sicily,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy.  But 
in  36  B.C.  he  waa  damped  at  aea  by  Agri|^  and 
next  year  was  eMn  at  Mltylenei 

Poiiil>ey's  Pniiir,  i  celebrated  column  stand- 
ing iu  the  neighlH>urii(KMl  uf  Alexandria,  on  an 
eminence  about  ISOO  feet  south  of  the  walls.  It  is 
a  monolith  of  red  granite,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
onler,  and  stands  upon  a  pedestal.  Its  total  height 
is  m  feet  8  inches ;  shafts  73 leet;  S9  feet  8  inc^ 
in  eLrcamfereace.  On  the  ennmdi  fe  a  dvenlar 
depression  for  the  base  of  a  statue.  The  name 
popularly  applietl  to  it  is  cui  erroneous  appellation 
given  by  ola  travellers;  the  Gre<'k  inscriittion  on  the 
b«#«e  shows  that  it  was  erectol  l>y  I'uhlius,  luefect 
of  E(prpt,  in  honour  of  the  Kiajferor  Diocletian, 
•the  mvincible;'  and  it  is  supime*!  to  record  tlie 
eunquest  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian,  21)6  a.i>. 

PoiunL  a  aeatwrt  town  of  Britiah  India,  in  the 

<listriet  of  Malabar,  90  mtlea  8.  of  CUicat  Fop. 

12,2tl,  mostly  MohanunedaiiH. 

Ponap^   8ee  Carounk  Islands. 

Ponce  4e  Leon,  Fray  Li  is,  a  celebrated 
Spaaieh  poet,  waa  bom  in  IQXI,  probably  at 
uranadiL   He  stndled  afe  Salamanca,  entered  the 

order  of  St  AngiiHtine.  and  became  professor  of 
Theolocry  there  in  1561.  His  translation  and  inter- 
pretAti  in  f  the  Song  of  Solomon  brought  him  five 
yeans'  inn>riHO?aueut  from  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition at  Valladolid.  Itelea^<*d  at  length  and 
reinstated  in  his  chair,  he  qnietlv  resume*!  his 
I>3ctare8  with  the  word^  :  '  As  we  oliserved  in  our 
bust  discourse.'  In  1580  be  pnblished  a  satisfac- 
torily orthodox  Latin  commentary'  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  later  his  De  lo$  Jfombros  de  Chrixto 
(l5S3-«5)  and  La  Perfedn  CbMufe  (1583),  foil 
of  imagery,  eloanence,  and  enthusiasm,  and  both 
in  i  JKse.  Shortly  befon*  ht!<  death,  which  occnrre<l 
in  Augunt  1591,  be  had  1  ii  ap|iointed  general  of 
his  onler.  His  poetical  remains  were  first  puli- 
li-lied  (ly  Queve<lo  at  Madrid  in  HYM.  under  the 
title  Obrnj  I'ropriat  y  Traduciones.  The  latter  con- 
sist of  translations  from  ViTgil's  Eclogues  and  the 
Gtorgiea,  tbe  Odtt  fd  UoMice^  and  the  Ftalnw. 


iiirfiL    ('i    fv<  I,  I    ui     Lilt    v\^uiii«iv,    axjvt,  atMTi 

staying  on  his  way  l«ick  to  drive  tlie  Caribs  out 
of  I'orto  Kico,  he  returned  in  1521  to  conquer  his 
new  subjects ;  in  this,  however,  he  failed,  and  lost 
nearly  all  his  followers.  He  retired  to  Cuba,  and 
died  there  in  July  from  the  wonnd  of  a  poi»oncd 
arrow.  His  remains  and  a  monoment  are  in  Baa 
Joan  de  Porto  Kico. 

Poncho,  iui  important  article  of  male  attire  in 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Kepnblic,  and  some  other 
parts  of  South  America  (see  Gal'CHOS).  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  woollen  or  aipMa  cloth,  6  to  7 
feet  long.  3  to  4  feet  broad,  having  tn  tlie  middle  a 
slit  through  which  the  weanr  naaaca  hia  head,  so 
that  the  poneho  teeta  upon  theanonldeia  md  hmge 
down  before  and  behinu. 

Pond.  See  Water-supply. 

Pond«  John,  astronomer- royal,  was  bom  In 
London  in  1767,  Rtndied  at  Cambridge,  and  aue- 
ceeded  Maakelvoe  ati  astronomer-royal  In  IBll. 
Hu  name  li  identified  with  namerave  improve* 
ments  In  the  methods  and  inetrninente  of  otwerva- 
tion  ;  he  tranBlated  Laplaee's  Si/.\fi'iiit .  and  i)ul>- 
lislied  a  star  catjvlogiie  and  many  valualde  |mjiers. 
He  died  7th  Sej.tember  18.36. 

Pondil'lierr)',  the  chief  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Inilia,  situated  on  the  Coroniandel  Coast, 
53  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Madras  City,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  eaaal,  White  (European)  town 
being  next  the  It  has  handsome  streets,  a 
government  bouse,  a  college,  a  lighthouse,  and 
a  cotton-mill  employing  1500  h.iiiiiB,  tK"si<les  native 
dyeing  establishments.  Poii.  41,s,'>'»  It  exports 
cfiielly  oil  sei-iift.  The  Frenrh  colony  of  Pondi- 
cherry  ha»  an  area  of  116  mj.  ui.  and  a  pop.  of 
140,945.  The  governor  of  Pondicherry  is  governor- 
general  of  the  French  posweMsions  in  Inoia.  The 
French  first  .nettled  here  in  1674.  The  Dutch  took 
the  town  ia  1693»  but  restored  it  to  the  French  in 
1697.  In  1748  Admiral  Boeeawen  besieged  Pondi 
cberrv  for  two  months,  but  was  compelled  to  iBiae 
the  ^ege.  Eyre  Coote,  however,  took  ft  in  1761. 
yet  it  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1763  with 
reduce<l  territory.  It  wat  onc«  more  taken  by 
tho  English  under  Sir  He<ior  Monro  in  1778. 
and  once  more  given  Iwk  in  17>«3.  \n  179.^  the 
Knglish  again  rejtossessed  tlieinvclvcN  of  it,  )uit  it 
waH  a  third  time  restored  to  the  French  in  1816. 

Pondoland.  a  district  of  KafTraria.  on  the 

Natal  frontier,  South  Africa,  6ft  miles  long  by  30 
wide,  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  18M4  and 
18S7,  e.\ee|it  East  Pondolan<l.  whieh  (wtth  a  pop.  of 
200,U0U)  was  annexed  in  imM. 

Pon4Mf«ed.  See  Aqvatic  Plahiil 
Pongwe.  See  PuNQWE. 

PoniatOWSkl*  a  princely  family  of  Poland. 
Stani.si.as  (1677-1762)  joined  Charle'*  XII.  of 
Swe«lpn  in  supporting  Stanislas  Lei*/-czynski,  and 
wa«  the  rhief  instrument  in  saving  the  Swedi.sh 
king  at  Pultowa.    He  held  bia  administrative 
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officer  uoder  Augustas  II.  and  Auguslas  III.— His 
son  Stanislas  Augustus  (1732-98)  was  the  last 
king  of  Poland  (o. v.).— Joseph  Antony,  son  of 
Andrew,  brother  of  kin^  StanUlas  Aii'Mistus,  witx 
commander  of  the  Polish  legion  in  the  annv  nf 
Napoleon.  He  was  born  at  Warsaw,  7tli  .Sidy 
17(52,  and  trainetl  in  the  Austrian  army.  In  17!fll 
the  i'ulish  Assembly  appointed  him  commander- in - 
cbiaf  of  tlw  arnur  ol  ttw  aoatb,  with  whkh  he 
gmined  hrilliiiiit  ▼fetofies  mj»  tlie  Rimiu  fDvad«n 
079'<2);  I'lit  the  convention  of  Targowiee  (i*oe 
Poland)  [Hit  au  end  to  the  contest  in  179.3.  (In 
the  outlin  uk  of  the  following  yi  ar  lie  jf)ineil  the 
army  ax  a  volunteer,  Imt  KotK:iuBko  put  hiiii  in 
coiiiinand  the  isiim  cliar;,'ed  to  defend  Warsaw 
on  the  north.  On  its  fall  he  withdrew  to  Vienna. 
In  1806  tlw  Prussians  evacuated  Warsaw  before 
tlie  invasion  of  the  French;  Mid  when  the  dachy  of 
Warsaw  was  coiMtitotod  (1807)  BixuAlowski  wm 
•ppointad  minuter  of  wmr  and  eoomiuder-iii-chief 
ror  the  dnchy.  In  1MB,  in  tlieeonrM  of  the  war 
Wt\\ei'n  Austria  and  Fnince.  he  invaded  Galicia, 
afti-r  ha\  in;i  [ireviously  retired  !)efore»tronj7er  forrcs. 
Thre<?  yearx  later  he  joined,  with  a  larj,'e  nf 
Pfde^,  (lie  Fn-nch  nmiy  in  it.-^  invasion  of  Hu^.'<ia, 
and  rendered  »iistinj,'iii:»lied  Hervjoe  at  Stin)letisk  and 
Borodino,  Imt  mure  es[tecially  in  Uie  great  l>attte 
Ot  Leipzig  (1813),  when  he  valiantly  held  his 
ground  on  the  right  wing  of  the  French  battle- 
array.  NaiMiIeon  rewarded  him  by  nuking  him 
meruMl  of  Fmnce.  After  the  battle  he  was  left  to 
cover  tlie  retteat  of  the  French  army,  mh),  whilst 
attempting  to  >*«ini  his  liorse  over  the  river  Elster 
to  join  the  main  IkmIv  of  hin  troops*,  he  p*»rishe<l  in 
its  waters,  l!»tii  iJetolx-r  1SI3.  Hi.>*  Ixxiy  wim 
recovered,  taken  to  \V(irx<iw,  and  in  ISI(]  removed 
to  ('raiM)\s,  and  placed  heside  the  a^lier*  of  Suhieski 
and  KoM^iusko.  See  (itcrman)  Biogra|^h>'  by 
BoguHlawii>ki  (Cracow,  16S1). 

Ponl*  TiMOTHV,  Scottish  geographer,  was  the 
ion  of  Robert  Pont  (c.  1927-1606),  a  celel»aU«<l 
F,diii1(ur;;Ii  ndnisler.  Tlie  dat«'.H  are  unknown  «»f 
Tiniuihy'.-i  liiith  and  di'iith,  hut  he  graduated  at 
St  .Andrew;*  in  1584,  was  niinist<'r  of  Ihinnet  in 
("nithnesR  (IWil  8),  and  in  IWI!)  !<nl».HeriiM-d  for 
20()0  Rcrv*  of  forfeited  lands  in  l  ister.  '  lie  was,* 
says  Bir«hop  Nicholf^n,  *  by  nature  and  education 
a  complete  mathematician,  and  the  llnl  pn^eelor 
of  a  Scotch  atlas.  To  that  great  purnose  lie  ner- 
sonaliy  surveyed  alt  the  several  ooonties  and  teles 
of  the  kingdom ;  took  draughts  of  'em  upon  the 
spot,  and  added  sndl  cursory  ohservations  on  the 
monument-*  of  antiquity  aiul  other  cnriottities  ils 
were  pro|H5r  for  thp  furnishing  out  of  future 
descriptions.  He  vvan  nnhapiiily  surpris'd  )iy 
death;'  hot  !ii«  eollectionH  were  rtm'ued  from 
destmetion  and  o)di>ioti  hy  Sir  John  8eotl  of 
Scot«farvet.  and  hi^  mai>s  at  last  ap|ieared  in 
Blaeu'.s  niagntlleent  Thtatrum  Orbit  Terrarum 
(vol.  V.  Anist.  1654).  See  Dobie's  Cunmnghame 
TopograiAutd  by  Timothy  Pont  ( 1878). 

Pontac«  an  old  name  for  a  kind  of  red  Bordeaux 

wine,  from  a  family  owning  large  vineyards. 

PoUt-A«MoiIflAOn«  a  town  of  France  (dept. 

Meiirthe-et-Moselle),  on  the  Moselle,  18  miles  .SSE. 
of  Metz,  with  a  iSth-c  Gotliic  church.   Pop.  1 1,261. 

PonUurlier*  a  Fnndi  town  (dept.  Doubs).  85 
miles  SG.  of  Beeanomi,  on  the  main  Joia  tonte 
from  Switaerland  to  Pnoice.   Pop.  9709. 

Pontcbartrniu,  Lakk.  in  I^ouisiana,  about  6 
miles  N.  of  New  Orleans,  40  mili!s  long  and  25 
wiile,  and  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  drainage  of  Mew  Urleaos  (q.v.)  is  carried  into 
the  lake  through  eanala. 

Pont<*rorvO»  n  ""'ty  of  the  Italian  province  <if 
Caserta,  on  the  river  UarigUaoo,  37  wiles  NW. 


of  Capua,  with  5172  iniiainumt's.  It  has  an  old 
cafheilral  and  a  ea^tle.  It  wiu*  long  attHche<l  to 
t!ie  States  of  the  ("hurch.   Nsjioleoa  L  gKve  the 

title  of  I'rineeof  i'ontacorvotoluialial  BeUUldollt^ 

afK^nnrards  king  of  Sweden. 

Ponte  Delgada*  the  largest  town  of  the 
Azores  (q.v.),  ott  the  aooth  eoast  of  Slo  IQgwL 

Pop.  17.940. 

Pontofract,  or  Pom  fret,  a  pleasant  market 

town  in  the  West  Uidinu  of  Yorkshire,  on  an 
eniiiience  near  the  influx  or  the  Caldur  to  the  Ain^, 
13  tuUm  SB.  of  Leeds,  8  £.  by  Ij.  of  WakefieM, 
and  14  NNW.  of  Donearter.  It  stands  on  the  line 
of  a  Roman  road,  but  seems  to  have  arisen  round 
its  Norman  eastle,  which,  founded  about  1076  by 
IllMjrt  de  Lacy,  was  the  i^ene  of  the  execution  or 
ujurder  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  ( l.T2"2).  Kichard  11. 
(1400),  :u;d  i;,Lil  l!ivf>i>  (  UK."?),  wan  taken  in  th« 
Pilgriniage  of  Grace  (1536),  and  during  the  Great 
Rebellion  sustained  four  sieges,  being  finally  dis- 
mantled in  1649,  after  its  capture  by  Lambert 
There  are  two  old  churches,  a  tOWn-hall  ( rvbuilt 
1796h  a  uiarket-hall  (1860),  a  grammar-adiool  of 
Edward  VI.  (1540),  and  large  market-gardens  and 
nurseries,  the  growing  of  liquorice  for  the  lozenges 
called  '  Pomfret  cakes '  being  a  specialty  as  old  as 
alM)ut  \'y(i'2.  At  Ackworth.  3  miles  wmtfi.  is  a  large 
Quaker  achool  ( 1778).  Pontefraot,  tailed  Taddtne*- 
frylfin  pre-Conquest  tin  -  piuh  to  have  received 
its  present  name  Iwtween  l(iS6  and  1135.  Why  i« 
uncertain,  but  there  is  a  very  full  discussion  of  thi- 
difficult  question  in  Note*  and  Qnrrifs  for  18h6-^7. 
The  boroaffh,  whMi  was  char tere<l  hy  Richard  III., 
lost  one  ol  ite  two  members  in  1*885. 


Pop.  of 

iMirliamentary  borough  (1^1),  11,515;  (1881) 
14.767;  (1891)  16.407.  of  whom  9702  wen  withb 


the  municipal  boundary 
(^t^  works  br  PsoUmi  <13ViX  TMlov  (IWK  «t 

Bootkrwyd  ( 1807 ). 

Pontevedra,  a  cathedral  town  of  Spain,  in 
Galicia,  at  the  head  of  a  haj,  80  miles  S.  of 
Santiaga   Cloth  and  hats  are  maaafactaied,  and 

there  are  sardine-fisheries.  Pop.  19,857. — The  pro 
t-iiM  has  an  area  of  1695  so.  m.  and  a  pop.  i  ls.^7i 
of  443,.385. 

Pontlac.  capital  of  Oakland  county,  Michigan, 
on  Clinton  Kiver,  surrounde<l  bv  many  small  and 
beautiful  lakes,  26  iniles  by  rail  NNW.  of  Detroit. 
It  contains  a  state  reform  school  and  a  large 
asylum  for  the  insane,  which  cost  nearly  SBOO,0CNl, 
and  has  floor  and  planing  mills,  fimindHes,  wd 
hiiekyards.    Poji.  ( 1  <?S0)  4.'>09 ;  ( 1 SW)  e^?00. 

Pontlac*  chief  of  the  Otuwa  Indiana,  in  1746 
defended  Detroit  for  the  French,  and  y>  tui  said  to 
have  led  his  warriors  at  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755. 
.After  the  French  had  snnrendered  Canada,  fak 
hat  rod  of  the  Knglish  pram]vted  him  to  myaaleea 
conspiracy  among  the  Indian  tffbee  with  a  view  to 
the  extermination  of  'those  dogs  dressed  in  red.' 
The  7th  of  May  1763  was  appointed  for  the  attack, 
which  in  ei;,'lit  cases  wju*  succe.s.sfnl,  i\\u\  ilic 
garrisons  were  nla.s.sacr(^l  ;  hut  at  i^troit,  where 
I'oiiiijie  hd  in  j^.ei-son,  the  commander  was  fore- 
warned, aial  H  hvc  niouih»'  siege  ensued.  Peace 
was  ma<le  in  1766.  Pontiac  himself  was  munlered 
in  1769  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian,  at  Cahokia.  IIU- 
nois,  opposite  St  Louis.  See  Parkman,  The  Con- 
IpMiwy  o^PofiMact J1801) ;  and  a  Diaty  of  tkt  SiM$ 
«/Delrtta,  ed.      F.  R  Hough  ( I860). 

Ponttanak.  capital  of  the  western  division  r,f 
Dutch  iionieci,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivpr  Kapoas, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  ha.s  some  fortl* 
fications,  and  a  lively  trade.    Pop.  6000. 

PonttfeXf  the  title  borne  by  the  members  of 

one  of  the  two  great  cfdleges  ann)ng  the  ancient 
Romans,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
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and  cnltivating  relifpoo*  knowledge;  the  other  was 
the  college  of  AQgWNk  The  name  seems  obvimuly 
to  be  derived  from  /wnt,  *  bridge,'  and  the  root  of 
Jado,  *I  make ;'  bat  in  what  way  ttie  pontifioefi 
were  connected  with  bridge-making  is  obscure.  It  is 
natural  to  suggest  that  it  was  in  some  way  through 
tlie  sacred  brwlge  acrotw  the  Tiber,  the  pons  sub- 
liciu*.  It  is  ciiHtoinary  to  speak  of  the  college 
of  {MntifTs  a.1  ii  '  iiriesthood ; '  it  was  not,  how 
ever,  strictly  sjMiaKing,  such— that  is  to  »ay,  the 
luenibers  were  not  charged  with  the  worship  of 
any  imrticular  divinity,  nor  did  they  conduct 
sacrifices.  Their  duties  embraced  the  re|^- 
lation  of  all  the  raligioos  rites  and  oeremonies 
of  a  etato— lunr  tlie  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
how  bariak  should  be  conducted,  bow  the  manes 
erf  the  dead  should  be  appeased.  To  them  was 
entruHtetl  the  care  of  the  calendar,  the  prfx-lama 
lion  of  febtival  days,  &c.  They  also  Haw  that 
•'vi^ry  rclinioiis  and  every  judicial  act  t-ook  place 
on  the  right  tlay.  '  As  they  liad  thiw, '  says 
Moinmsen,  'an  especial  supervision  of  all  religioiu 
observances,  it  waa  to  them  in  case  of  need  ( as  on 
occasion  of  marrfaiyB^  loitMnent,  or  arroaatio)  Uiat 
ftho  preliminary  qaemm  waa  addressed,  whether 
the  matter  proposed  did  not,  in  any  resnect,  oflSsnd 
against  divine  law.'  In  matters  of  religion  they 
were  the  supreme  authorities  j  from  their  decisions 
there  was  no  apj>eal,  and  they  them8elve.«)  were 
responsihle  neither  to  the  senate  nor  the  people  ; 
further,  tlioy  liad  power  to  inflict  punishment  on 
such  priests  as  dare<l  to  disobey  their  injunctions 
and  deviate  into  schismatical  courses.  "The  words 
of  Festus  are :  rerum  qua  ad  taera  et  rtUgitmei 
pertinent,  juDiCEs  et  vindiom.  Thdr  jKmUmi 
waa  termed  pont^fu  mozsmtia 

Tlie  poQtub,  aoeording  to  Roman  tiadltion, 
were  instituted  by  Numa,  but  as  they  appear  in 
all  the  Latin  communities  they  are  regarded  l»y 
MoinmiM^n  a^  a  thoroughly  national  Italian  institu- 
tion, and  proliahly  found  a  place  in  the  earliest 
religious  organiwitimi  i>f  tin'  Latin  race.  Tlieir 
numl>er  was  originally  fntir,  or,  including  theponti- 
fex  maximua,  five,  all  of  whom  were  taken  from 
the  patricians.  In  300  B.c.  the  OffitlQian  Law 
raised  the  number  to  nine,  four  of  woom  WWe  to 
be  plehaiMia  The  first  plebeian,  howevsr,  who 
attMued  the  dignity  of  pond  fex  maximmi  was  Tib. 
Coruncanius,  254  B.C.  Sulla,  in  81  n,C.,  again 
increased  the  niimlwr  to  liftwn.  and  .Julius  Ca<8ar 
to  sixteen.  During  the  empire  the  functions  of 
ponliffx  mnriinus  were  ;,'i'mT;illy  diM'liarged  by 
tho  tMii[ii'ri)rs  tli'Miisfh  ;  and  tin-  iminc  surviv  ed 
even  the  e.'*t«blishnient  of  Christianity,  occurring 
in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gra- 
tianus  -,  out  at  length  the  emperors  dropneil  it, 
when  it  was  assum»l  by  the  Christian  bisnops  of 
Koma^  and  now  this  title  lonna  one  o<  the  dengaa- 
tions  of  the  pope. 

PontlfiCAl«  one  of  the  service-lxKiku  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  in  which  are  contjiined  the 
S4?veral  services,  whether  in  the  adniiiii?<trati<>n  of 
sacraments  or  the  performance  of  public  worahip, 
in  which  the  bishop  or  a  ptiert  drngated  by  the 
hiahop  offiriatw,  lltera  were  many  mch  collections 
for  the  variooa  national  dmrchea ;  Imt  that  which 
in  now  in  universal  nne  throaglKNit  the  Western 
Chnreh  is  the  Pontifinth  Romantim,  or  Iloman 
Pontifical,  first  printed  in  1 IH.'),  revised  under 
Clement  VIII.  in  l.'jJW,  and  re()eat<'dly  repuhli>he<l 
hince  that  time.  Tlie  I'ontilical  contuin«  the 
HtjrviccM  for  urdinationn,  for  reli;,'ious  ]>n)fc>sions 
ami  re<'eptionH  of  monks  and  nuns,  coiiM-i'rHtioii.s, 
l»enedietionH,  as  well  as  of  the  colenm  aiiministra- 
tion  by  a  bishop  of  those  sacraments  which  are 
ordioarily  administered  bv  prieati.  Besides  the 
prayers  to  be  recited,  the  rontilianl  alio  lays  dovfn 
iiw  emauniai  to  he  obaervvd. 


PontiKny*  a  village  of  the  French  department 
of  Yonne,  18  miles  SE.  of  Auxerre,  with  a  famous 
Cisteraian  monaster^',  dating  from  the  18th  oen« 
tury.  Three  English  arehbiahops  retfaed  blthar^ 
Becket  in  1164,  Cardinal  Langton  in  1207,  and  St 
Edmund  of  Canterbury  in  1S40,  the  last  being 
burietl  here.  The  monastery  waa  dev«state^^  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1667,  and  finally  destroyed  at  the 
Kevohition  ;  bat  the  church  {mainly  H.'^.O-TO)  is 
the  mwt  perfect  Cistercian  church  in  exiHt<;nce. 
To  the  nhnne  of  St  Edmund  (18th  century)  in  this 
church  came  in  1874  a  pilgrimage  of  English  Boman 
Cath«dioa 

Pontine  Marshes  (Lat.  Pometina  Paludet), 
a  low-lying  district,  the  southern  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Home,  extendinj;  Houth  ea.**!  from  \'clletri 
to  tlif  wa  at  Terracina,  '26  mile*i  long  by  17  broad. 
Tlic  di-trict  is  st'parated  from  the  sea  by  sand- 
<lunes,  and  is  traversetl  by  the  Appian  Way. 
Herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  buffaloes  feed  on  ita 
pasture,  llany  attempts  have  l^een  made  to  drain 
these  manhee,  from  that  of  Appius  Claadias  (SIS 
B.C. )  to  the  proposals  of  Captain  von  Donat  <  I887)i 
ainongst  the  promoters  of  nMse  drtdnage  sdiemsa 
being  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  the  po]>es  Boaifaoa 
VIIL,  Martin  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Pius  VI. 

Pontoon  ( Fr.  ponton  ;  Lat.  pons,  '  a  bridge ' ), 
the  name  given  to  buoyant  vessels  used  in  military 
operations  for  supporting  a  tem]x)rar)'  bridge. 
Marlborough  used  ci  uinsy  wooden  pon  toons.  K  a]>o- 
leon  and  Wellington  had  them  lighter  of  tin  and 
oopper.  Thqr  were  flat-bottoraed«  faetaagnlar 
boats,  open  u  the  top.  Tin  cylinders  were  then 
used  for  some  time,  but  light  ojien  lM)at.s  are 
now  carried  by  the  i>ontoon  troops  of  the  Uoyal 
Engineers  for  large  bridges  capable  of  c;i.rr\  in;.' 
artillery,  ami  IJertbon's  collapsible  l»oat«  are  some 
times  used  for  small  infantry  hridges.  See  llRItx^.K, 
VoL  il.  p.  447 ;  and  for  pontoons  in  connection  with 
floaUng-doeka,  sea  Dock,  VoL  IV.  pu  IS. 

Pontoppldan«  Erik,  Danish  writer,  bom  at 
AarhuB  on  24th  August  1608,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Copenhagen  in  1738  and 
bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway  in  1747;  there  he 
<Ued  on  20th  i)ecciiil>er  1754.  His  writiii^'H  are 
principally  historical  an<i  theological ;  anionust 
them  must  be  mentioned  Annalet  Ecclaim  Dameat 
DiplomtUictt  (4  vols.  1741-52),  written  in  German, 
and  still  of  use  as  a  book  of  reference  ;  Drt  Damtke 
AtUu  (1781),  an  nafiniahed  historical  and  famo* 
graphioal  aeeoont  of  Denmaric;  €ftounri«m  Nor- 
mffictim  (1749),  a  work  on  Norwegian  dialect 
wonls ;  Explnnatiom  to  Luther'^  Ctittchixm,  used 
as  a  text-lK>ok  down  to  the  present  day  ;  Murmurn 
Dnnini  (2  vcdn.  1730-41),  a  ctdlection  of  Danish 
inscript  ionx  ;  and  Norgts  Natvrliqe  Historic  (2  vols. 
1752-54. ;  Eng.  trans.  AtUimtl  Uiatoryo/Norteay, 
1755),  containing  aooounts  of  the  Kiaken,  the  8ea> 
serpent,  and  other  marvela 

PontreHlna.  a  tonrist  centre  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  <  I ris<ins,  stands  in  the  Fpper  Engmline, 
on  the  road  connecting  with  the  liemina  Pass,  and 
is  much  frequented  fay  Alpine  climbera    pop.  .'{sS 

PontnSf  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  a  country  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor, 
bonlering  on  the  Pontoa  Eajunns  (whence  ita 
name),  and  extending  from  the  river  Halys  in  tiie 

west  to  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  and  Armenia  in  the 
ea.->t.  Its  s<mthem  limits  were  the  ranges  of  Anti- 
Taurus  and  Farvadrcs,  so  that  it  corresponded 
pretty  nearly  to  tlie  modem  pashaliks  of  'I'rebizond 
and  Siviis.  The  name  seenis  to  have  come  into 
Use  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Pre- 
vious to  that  Pontiis  w!is  governed  by  a  satrap 
for  the  empire  of  Persia.  One  of  these  satraps, 
Ariobarzanes,  early  in  the  4th  century  B.C,  laid 
the  loandatioinB«f  an  independent  sovereignly.  He 
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wiv^  succeeiled  by  a  line  of  nrinew  moctlv  calle<l 
iMithriilat«»,  the  greatest  of  wlioin  wa.s  Mitfiriilate» 
VL  (q.v.),  one  of  tlie  most  formitlable  enemies  that 
Rome  ever  encountered  in  the  east.  On  the  over- 
throw of  thi»  potentate  by  Pompey  (do  r.c. ), 
PontUH  was  annexed  to  Bttbiyilia.  SuliHequentIv, 
a  Greek  naiaed  Polenum  «M  installed  (96  B.d) 
mooareh  of  part  of  Pontos;  bat  in  the  nign  of 
Nero  this  too  became  (68  A.D.)  a  Roman  province, 
and  was  called  Punlu*  PolemoniaeuM.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  ancient  Pontuu  were  Amisiw,  Sino{)e. 
Ootvora.  (VroMus,  and  Trapeztu  on  the  coast,  and 
AiniUHiu  itho  capital),  CoOMMi  tad  Cttbil»(Nw> 
Ciettareia )  inland. 

PontypooU  &  market- town  of  Monmoutliallin, 
w  tiM  Afoa  Llwy.ld,  9  miles  N.  1»r  W.  of  Newport. 
Its  17th<oentQry  japanned  wan*  nave  long  been  a 
thin^  of  the  pai*t,  and  iron  and  tinplate  works, 
brewing,  and  coal-mining  now  fnmuh  employment. 
Pop.  (  IS.il  )  .170H;  (  1881  )  5244  ;  ( 1S9I )  5842. 

Pontypridd*  a  town  of  CHamorgan,  12  mileH 
NW.  of  Cardiflf  by  rail,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Khondda  and  the  Tarf.  It  has  a  famoos  bridge 
(see  Bridue),  iron  and  coal  mines,  iron  and  braai 
fbandnee,  and  chemical  and  otlier  maaufMtane— 
to  which  is  dne  its  rapid  growth  liMn  a  men 
village  at  the  iH>;^MiitiitiK  of  the  iMi eentniy.  Pop, 

(1881)  12,317  ;  I  Isyij  19,971. 
Pony.    Se.>  HoRSB. 
Pood*    See  Pi  U. 

Poodle.   The  origin  of  this  breed  of  do((  dates 

from  till'  iM'^iiiriiii^;  of  the  17th  century  or  earlier, 
a«  many  i>ii  tiiirr*  of  that  time  contain  j)ortrait8  of 
]io<>rlli"-  Tin'  iirt't^i  wnj*  unkiiDwn  in  lliitaiii  until 
the  lieginning  of  the  19th  century.  Tlir  ixiodle 
IH  one  of  the  few  breeds  of  dogs  whicli  ini>  not 
i>«en  properly  appreciated  and  cultivate«l  in  Britain. 
I'^rom  bis  great  Intelligence  and  clevernem  in  learn- 
ing tricks,  he  waa  amienJiy  adooted  as  a  circus  or 
'trick-dog;'  bat  thb  faet, fiistead  of  making  for  his 
credit,  has  eawwd  the  poodle  to  be  treated  with 
contempt  On  the  Continent,  however,  the  large 
variety  of  poixlle  ha«  been  univerRallv  uwhI  ax  the 
humbler  HporUiman's  coropamon,  as  lie  combiner 
the  prapertiei  of  •  land  tm  watt  m  a  water  dog. 


Blaflk  Corded  Poodle, 
(ftan  s  Fhotafmph  fey  ObbUv  Boltsa,  W.MAy 


The  poodle  varies  considerably  in  his  appearance,  t 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  the  breed 
into  ■averu  sections,  saeh  as  the  large  and  small 
▼aiieQr,  or  the  conled  coate^l  and  Hewy-coate<l 
variety,  as  alno  into  Mack  Ru>*-'ian  and  white 
(lernian  iModles* ;  but  none  of  tlic-c  dix  jsiuns  iirc 
veiy  dearly  defined.    The  large  black  Uu».>>ian  > 


pootlle  is  much  the  most  handwme  an<l  agile  («f>eci- 
men  of  the  race,  an<l  may  Ui  eaxily  traine<i  to 
retrieva  The  small  wiiite  pcvxlle  i.s  only  fit  for  a 
house  dog,  but  w  extremely  clever  and  apt.  For 
m)me  unknown  reason  the  pofxlle  ha.s  always  been 
clipped  in  a  peculiar  manner  :  with  tiie  ezceptioa 
of  a  few  tons,  his  body  and  hindaaartan  an 
entirely  ban,  wbHa  the  eoal  OB  ma  ahoalden 
sometimes  erowa  to  an  enormoos  length.  On  the 
Continent  tne  poodle  is  left  with  his  natural  coat 
dnriiij,'  the  winter,  a  rnucli  more  humane  plan  than 
tiie  English  habit  of  keeping  him  shaved  in  all 
»eai«onM. 

P4Wl»  a  game  played  on  &  billiard-tablo.  Jkaj 
nnmber  mav  play.    Each  is  provided  witli  a 

coloureil  liall,  taken  at  random  from  a  jtool  baiJcet. 
The  firnt  in  order  (white)  is  spotted  on  the  (nlliard 
sjHit.  Tlie  ij'  \t  I  ii'd  1  jflav  '-  from  hand  on  the 
white.  H»n1  1^  rallcil  whiK-'s  jilayr.  The  next 
(yellow)  hi  riil'-t  player,  and  w)  on.  in  the  order 
indicjite«i  by  the  nuurki»g-board.  The  owner  of 
each  tiall  lias  thna  Uvt*.  If  the  player  holes  the 
liall  he  plays  on,  or  any  otber  ball,  aftar  bavinc 
fint  bit  the  ball  he  plays  on,  owner  of  the  hall 
holed  loses  a  life,  and  has  to  pay  to  tlie  player 
a  snm  previooaly  agreed  on.  Tne  player  play* 
again,  from  where  he  stojined,  on  the  nearest  oall ; 
and  tM)  on  until  he  fails,  wnen  the  next  player  goes 
on,  or  until  there  are  no  other  balls  on  tlie  table, 
when  the  striker's  l»all  i»  spotted.  After  the  stroke 
from  hand  the  player,  unk-s*  »pi>ltetl,  always  plavi< 
from  where  he  in  on  the  table ;  when  he  is  holed  he 

Clays  his  next  stroke  ftooi  hand.  If  the  player 
oles  his  own  ball  or  gives  a  miss  be  loaes  *  life, 
and  plays  bis  next  stroke  from  band.  When  the 
owner  of  a  ball  baa  lost  all  his  lives  be  is  dead, 
and  plays  no  more  that  pool.  The  6nit  dead  may 
st'ir  i.e.  piay  come  in  again  with  the  sniallf^t 
niiinlH!r  of  live»«  on  the  iMwird.  In  the  end  oii»>  or 
two  of  the  playerM,  who  have  not  lost  all  tln  ir 
lives,  remain  in.  They  continue  to  play  until  tliey 
ha*  e  an  e<)ual  nunilier  of  live!*,  when  they  dividt  the 
l>ool  ( a  Mum  contributed  by  each  player,  generally 
equal  to  the  value  of  three  livea,  toe  etar  paying 
an  extra  pool ).  If  one  of  the  two  who  remaia  m 
baa  more  lives  than  the  other,  and  kilb  his  adver- 
sary, he  takes  the  whole  pool.  The  above  de!«criheri 
briefly  what  is  called  folioicinq  pool.  The  princi{»al 
varieties  are  xfl/iwf  jkid/,  wliere  the  player  may 
play  on  any  l<all  fie  likes;  a.i\i\  bJaet  pool,  Mb»T<« 
an  extra  l«afl  is  sjK>tte<l  on  tlic  centre  spot  anii  h  v- 
to  be  played  on  under  certain  comlitions,  al«jut 
which  there  are  no  Hxed  rules.  When  the  black 
is  holed  at  black  |hm)1  e^ich  of  those  in  has  to  pay 
a  life ;  if  niiHrietl  or  run  in  ofT  the  player  baa  tO 

Gy  a  life  all  round.  Then  la  no  pool,  and  no  one 
s  any  8|iecified  oamber  of  lives,  the  game  oob* 
tinning  for  a  |;^ven  time  (generally  half  an  hoar). 
Snook-rr  jmnl  i«  plave<l  in  tne  same  way  as  tnooker 
;  iM'c  vMII>s  K  ilie  i)la\4'r>  following  cju-li  ')tli'-r 
a-s  at  ]MM)I,  aud  the  omer  of  play  being  deteruiiiied 
a»<  at  {mmI. 

Poole«  a  seaport  of  Dorsetshire,  5  miles  W.  of 
Roiimemouth  and  30  E.  of  Dorchester.  It  stands 
on  the  iiortli  side  of  I'oolc  Harbour  (7  by  4|  miles ». 
an  irrej;nlar  inlet,  formed  bv  the  projection  of 
the  •  isle'  of  Purlx'ck,  almost  ary  at  low- water,  an<l 
having  four  tides  a  day.  On  Brownsea  or  Brank 
sea  Island,  just  within  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  is  a  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Poole  itself  has  an  old  town-hall  (1578),  a 
guihlhall  ( 1761 ).  a  town-hoase  (1882),  oonaideraUe 
shipping,  some  yacht-boiMhi^  and  a  lane  tnde  in 
|M)tter's  and  pipe  clay.  The  men  of  Poole  were 
^'reat  lighten  in  days  of  old  by  land  and  sea,  as 
linccanccn",  snniggleni,  and  rnoniwellian  soldiery. 
>  There  was  'Arriiiay,'  or  Uany  Page,  who  aboat 
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1400  kept  the  hsm  ainiitut  France  aod  Spain  ;  and 
there  wivs  William  Tnomi>s<)ii,  who,  with  a  man  and 
a  Vxiy.  captured  a  French  |M  i\ttteer  in  IC9.'>.  Till 
18<i7  tlie  Itorough  retnrned  two  inetiibera,  an<l  then 
till  1885  one.  Pop.  (1851)  ?«;').'):  (IRSl)  12,310; 
(1$91)  15,405.  See  work.-i  hv  Ihitdiin.s  U788), 
SydeDluuu  (1839),  and  Brannon  (3d  ed.  1859). 

P#«le«  John,  playwright,  bora  in  1793,  died  in 
February  1879  at  Keatisli  Town,  London^  wrote 
the  immortal  Paul  Prv,  first  produced  &t  the 
Haymarket  in  18-25,  and  ieveral  other  faroen  and 
cnui«liefl,  sneli  a.H  J'uming  the  Tahlrx,  Deaf  (ix  a 
Pott,  'TtootUil  Puzzle  a  Coniuror,  The  11,  /,  .  Strnta 
ffem,  &C.  Besides  tittw  theatrical  piecen  lie  wrote 
also  the  satirical  LilUe  I'eeUinqtoH  (1839),  The 
Comie  SkOeA  Book  ( 1 8d9 ),  (kmic  MitctUany  ( 1845 ), 
Ohrutmat  Fmtivities  ( 1845),  ftdd  Othflr  books  of  a 
light,  hnmorooa  kind. 

Poole  (or  Pool.;  Latinised  Polut),  MATTHEW, 
divine,  waA  born  at  York  about  1624,  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College.  Canihrid>»e,  and  held  from  1648 
till  the  paming  of  the  Ael  if  i  u  i  in  tv  (1(562) 
the  rectory  of  St  Michael  Ic  (juertic  in  London. 
He  retfa«d  to  Holland  and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 
His  principal  work  was  hia  StfHopti*  CrUicormn 
Biblieorum  (5  vola.  fol.  1669-79K  in  wlneh  the 
opinioiM  of  IW  Ubliea)  Clitiea  wore  nnnntmrised. 
In  Us  Bn^iA  AnmotaHoiu  tm  (A«  Uuly  BibU  he 
had  only  reached  T<<aiah  IviiL,  but  the  work 
was  complete  by  hi^  friends  (2  vola.  fol.  1685). 
EfTective  contrili  i-ions  to  the  Rornuih  controversy 
were  Tht  XuiiUy  u/ the  Romish  Faith  (1666)  and 
Dialoijurs  Uiireen  a  FtpiA  Piriut  ami  «m  SliglM 
ProteUatU  (1067 ). 

Poole*  WiLUAM  Pbbderick,  the  compiler  of 
the  'Indox.'  was  bora  «t  Soloni,  Maaaocfintotts, 
Mth  DeeemW  1821,  and  ipdoatod  at  Yal«  bi  1849. 
While  there  lie  wa.s  lihranan  of  a  literary  society, 
anil  prejiarrd  an  index  ( pii.  154)  of  periodical 
litenmire.  of  which  a  "id  eel.  (pp.  521)  was  piib- 
li>«l)e<i  in  IHo.S,  ami  a  3d  i  pji.  1169),  with  the  aiwi.st- 
Hiice  of  the  American  ami  Biitinh  Library  A.^socia- 
tions.  in  1882.  A  supplement  (pp.  496),  by  Puole 
and  \V.  J.  Fletcher,  of  Amherat,  waa  i»ued  in 
1  sss  :  and  a  sintUar  OOO  waa  promised  for  every  five 
years.  From  ISMto  IMQ  be  was  libittriaa  of  the 
fioatoa  AtboBoniin;  afterwarda  b«  was  employed 
la  organising  librarie*  (as  at  Watorbury  and  Cin- 
cinnati). From  1873  he  had  charge  of  th*-  Pnhlic 
Library,  and  from  1888  of  the  XewTierrj-  Libiary  at 
Chii  I-  I  ;  lud  at  Chicago  he  died  in  March  1894. 

Poaiia,  or  Puna,  a  town  of  British  India,  119 
ti  I  >^  i)v  mil  SE.  of  liombay,  is  the  military  capital 
ul  the  ^>eccan  and  the  seat  of  the  ffoverntnent  of 
the  presidency  during  the  XsmX,  half  of  the  year. 
Tbo  city  ia  omboaomed  in  gardona,  but  ita  atraets 
are  moatly  nanow  or  erookod,  and  tbo  booses 
poor.  The  ruins  of  the  peshwa's  palace,  burned  in 
1827,  still  rcnmin.  Under  the  peshwas  the  city 
wa-s  the  rapitJil  of  the  Mahratta  princ<w  and  power  ; 
it  wo-s  occiipird  and  annexed  by  the  British  in  1818. 
Hen-  Ik  .  1  !>ci  ii  hnilt  the  I)cccan  Collej^e  and  the 
College  of  s<  i,M!"e.  the  latter  for  training  civil 
engineers,  a  i  r  il  school  and  nonnal  college,  a 
high  school,  ami  other  educational  establishments. 
1%e  Europeans  live  cinetlv  at  the  cantonments, 
nortb-woat  of  the  city.  The  nativea  mamilactare 
eottona  and  silica,  gold  and  rilvor  jewellety,  iirory 
ud  grass  ornaments,  and  clay  figttres.  Pop. 
(1851)  73,209;  (1872  )  90.438;  (1881)  99,622.  to 
which  must  be  added  30,129  in  the  i  iiiionment, 
making  a  total  of  129,751;  (1891)  Iti0,4ti0.— The 
distnrt  hM  an  «n  of  6348  aq.  m.  mad  %  pop.  of 

900,621. 

PoOD'WOOd  is  the  timber  of  the  Poon  trees 
of  Ind  la  and  Hurma  f  GflwOPwirffaw^  MM0AtflMia^  and 
C.  aiujuiti/oiium).  It  ia  Tiiy  amBiOB^  naad  in 


the  East  Indies,  particularly  in  shipbulldijig,  for 
jdanks  and  span.   See  Tacamahaca. 

Poor  Clares.  See  Clahk  f  st ) 

Poor«laW8.  Charitv.  like  ( "in wiianity,  had 
its  origin,  or  carlie**t  developiiieiit,  in  the  East. 
Among  the  primitive  nations  of  the  world  alma- 
giving  waa  inculcated  as  a  religions  oboervauce, 
and  IS  prescribed  as  such  in  their  sacred  reconla. 
Among  the  European  nations  of  antiquity  wo  find 
ft  provision  for  tbo  poor  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
state  policy.  In  earily  timea  Athens  eoold  boaat  of 
having;  no  citizen  in  want ;  '  nor  did  any  disgrace 
the  nation  hv  begging.'  Bnt  war  at  lengtri  brought 
poverty  in  it.s  trails,  nuA  the  .Vtl  fniin  people 
aecieed  fJie  maint^'naiicc  ul  those  who  were  muti- 
lated ill  l)attle,  and,  at  a  lat^r  i)eri(Hl,  of  the 
children  of  those  who  fell.  Plutarch  mentions 
Pisistratos  as  the  originator  of  the  first  decree, 
though  others  derive  it  from  Solon.  By  the  latter 
decree  the  state  provided  for  the  orpnana  of  its 
soldiera  np  to  tbeir  eighteenth  year,  and  then  sent 
them  into  the  world  with  a  new  sait  of  aniionr. 
The  bountv  given  to  the  disabled  is  mentione<l  by 
Lysifts,  rfar])(Kration,  Aristotle,  Isocmtes,  and 
others;  u  i,  uitinusly  «tate<l  at  one,  two,  uil 
three  olxdi  a  day,  and  it  Hceins  to  have  been 
incrca«e<l  with  the  iiicrea-seii  coiit  of  sulisiHtenoe. 
There  were  al»o  socio tiisn  for  the  relief  of  distress 
among  tbe  democratic  states  of  Greece,  called 
M«RO»— «  amt  of  friendly  societtee,  in  which  the 
moDiban  nlieved  were  expei^tad  to  pav  back  the 
nHNugr  advanoed  to  them  when  tbey  bad  raised 
tbemselvea  to  better  cireumstanoea.  Rnt  it  must 
be  remenil>ered  that  these  so-callcfl  democratic 
states  were  in  reality  slave-holding  aristocracies. 

Among  the  Homans  the  Agrarian  L,aw  of  Liciniiis 
Stole  (367  B.C.)  wa.s  franiiMl  in  order  t4)  prevent 
the  extremes  of  richer*  and  poverty  in  the  »<tate. 
It  limited  the  extent  of  pru|>erty  in  public  land 
to  be  held  by  each  citizen,  and  directed  that 
all  such  land  above  tlie  allotted  portion  should 
lie  taken  awav  from  tlie  holdeni,  and  given  to 
tboaa  who  haa  none.  The  diatribution  of  grain 
at  rednced  prices,  whidi  at  length  became  gratni- 
lous,  wan  intHxluceil  by  Cain»  Gracchus,  and  lasted 
till  the  fall  of  the  Itomati  emjiire.  Annustns 
in  vain  tried  to  suppress  it.  In  Ids  time  2(K),(K10 
citizens  were  thus  fed.  Cicero  makes  mention  of 
this  provision  a.s  in  ^^reat  favour  >\ith  the  Koniau 
people,  because  it  f'uniislie<l  llieiu  with  an  abundant 
nnmistence  without  labonr ;  other  Honian  writers 
describe  its  results  as  disastrous  both  to  agricultore 
and  to  manners,  creating  a  nation  of  mendicaata, 
and  causing  the  land  to  fall  out  of  cultivation. 

In  the  middle  agea  the  great  bmlv  of  the  labour- 
ing chus*>es  were  in  a  state  of  seriuom,  and  looked 
to  their  feudal  lords  for  maintenance.  The  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  their  slaves,  or  !scrfs,  s«>cm8  to 
have  been  fully  recotiMi.s^'d,  m)  that  many,  enconn- 
tering  in  a  state  of  ficfsiom  the  ndscries  of  want, 
went  onck  to  Isindage  an  a  refuge  fit>m  destitution. 
The  villeins  in  Saxon  England  were  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  received  from  their  lord  a  portion 
of  lan«l  for  the  support  of  themselvaa  and  Uielr 
familtfia  But  the  Chnreh  of  Rome  constituted 
herself  the  great  receiver  and  dispenser  of  alms. 
The  rich  monasteries  and  ahhcvn  di.strihuted  dolus 
to  tlie  |M)or,  as  is  .-.till  done  at  tlie  mosijues  under 
the  .Mohanime<lan  Myst-eni. 

Ill  most  stateo  of  cuutinental  Enrojie  the  church 
remain.s  to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent  the  public 
almoner,  the  state  only  stepping  in  to  supplement 
the  offerings  of  the  church  and  voluntaiy  duttity 
when  they  become  deficient.  The  dtWDOToniBCO 
from  the  church  is  hardly  anywheie  ao  eomplete  aa 
in  England.  The  lawa  of  different  oooBtma  vMj 
aa  to  the  dagms  of  want  entitling  n  panpar  to 
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ralief,  Hm  axtoiit  to  whieb  the  rijglit  to  idM  w 
matter  of  fimitive  right,  the  conditioM  which  pve 
rifle  to  a  clftim  of  relief,  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
and  tlie  o1>1i^'ation  on  relatives  to  aliment. 

It  is  only  in  Pruaeia,  Denmnrk,  and  S\v(«i,  ii  tliftt 
tli<»rt' is  anv  leeialative  de<  liiriii  I  ri  f  tiie  riiLClit  to 
relief  ?  ancl  only  in  Britain  and  lifnnuirk  is  any 
special  tax  imposed  for  this  purpo!<e.  On  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe,  generally  speaking,  the  admiui«- 
tration  of  rehef  talk  on  the  puiw  or  commune, 
but  the  nMMMiiihilitj  ui  mpavision  uodortokoD 
hy  oentnJ  aepartmenti  variee  greatly ;  no  irork* 
house  test  18  applied ;  an«l  the  stotutic*  are  not 
reliable.  In  northern  Euro|>e  there  has  been  a 
more  decisive  M'vt  rinu  f  of  poor-law  functions  from 
the  church.  Ju  lA-numrk  the  old  law  was  &ltere«l 
in  1867-68  to  one  of  elective  anions  in  i  nral  dis- 
tricts, the  bargomatiter  and  town-council  liecoming 
the  poor-law  anthority  in  each  considerable  town. 
The  overseers  are  amateurs,  and  medical  aid  is 
universal  In  Swe<len  the  law  formerly  rented  on 
the  Cbweh  OniiiUMioe  of  1571*  but  the  etatntee  of 
1871  (tmadated  hy  NaaHkn  JovAm  and  oritieued 
bv  Lammers)  have  made  great  changes,  the  relief 
of  the  able-liodieil  being  prohibited,  a  direct  liabil- 
ity Iw'in;.'  jilaocd  on  the  larjjer  enijiloyers  of  labour, 
and  a  syslnii  of  poll-taxation  intuwlupwi.  In  Nor- 
way (wlicro-  the  »y8t»':ii  ■'t  ■'i:t  i.'MIj;:  sub- 
Hints)  the  poor-law  <»i  wm*  altentl  in  184)3  in 
the  direction  of  greater  strictness,  relief  being  re- 
.>«lrictod  in  tbeuy  to  oq>hans  and  persons  of  an- 
tstmoA  ndnd,  aad  a  maximum  assessment  fixed. 
Among  otiier  eovteee  of  ineonie  there  ia  an  excise 
duty  on  beer.  In  north  Germany  the  old  law  of 
1577  was  gradually  enlarged— e.g,  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Gotha  and  Agreement  of  Kisenach,  dealing 
■with  the  ijiatt<'r  <»f  spttlonicnt.  In  ls<i7  a  law  of 
free  tteltiement  was  jia.H.He<i,  ami  in  Ih7()  liv  a  <,'<-nrral 
law  the  period  of  two  years  wa.^  (ixrii  i  n  j.aniier 
domicile.  In  Prussia  this  i»  further  ile\eliu>e«l  by 
a  statute  of  1871,  which  connects  the  Bezirka- 
rtgierutig,  or  local  government,  with  the  ))arish 
po(ir-law  aulhurity.  The  peculiar  system  of  Leipzig 
(fowidecl  on  that  of  Hamlmiig)  la  carried  on  by  an 
ArmemUnetmym^  anateoi*  of  oood  mwU  posi- 
tion, who  make  very  strict  inquirnw  hj  tnOMia  of  a 
Froijeftogen,  or  question-paper. 

In  the  Haiix'  towns  there  wa-n  introdure<l  in  I'iiH 
a  s\  ^l«  111  of  voluntary  contributions  aiiled  liy  fixed 
Kiil)siilits  from  the  j,'overnment.  Thin  at  length 
resultetl  in  govenuuent  supplying  all  dehcienciee, 
which  in  the  !a»t  few  yeare  n&ve  been  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  the  general  mor  relief.  At  the 
treaty  of  VenMiillee  <1870t  wvoria  preferred  Ut 
leniMn  under  her  own  law  of  1816^  amended 
in  1880.  In  Belgium,  known  aa  the  daario  land 
of  pauperism,  there  is  no  poor-rate,  but  large 
parochial  endowments  exist.  As  in  France,  there 
are  hospices  rin/'.s  for  imloor  relief,  an>i  fnir>'ni.r 
df  Itienftiimtnri  for  ontiioor  rplief.  Tlie  law  may 
lie  enforceil  on  eommnnes  Ky  tlie  l)i'|Mitatii»n 
I'ermanentc  of  each  province.  tine  tiiird  of  the 
l!«-l;,'iii,n  pndetariat  are  inscribetl  on  the  poor-lists 
(sec  Laurent,  Le  I'auptrisine  et  lex  Ansociations  dc 
rrfviiytinre).  In  Rosaia  the  pour  law  haj<  been 
modified  by  the  commnnal  ayatem  of  laad-tennre 
and  the  large  amount  of  nnooenpied  emwn-land. 
Down  frt  1864  the  landowner  was  iMunrI  to  fetjd  the 
serf,  and  there  were  also  provincial  i-liaritable 
MK  ii-iies  rei-<'i\  irig  state  ai*!.  The  acltnini-^t  ration 
of  tlie  pojir-law,  however,  was  in  that  year  h.-indcnl 
over  to  the  new  Zein.ttrus.  or  loeal  reiuesrutative 
as.<<omblies,  who  tax  real  property  for  tliis  purpose. 
Tiiore  is  in  St  Fetersbaig  a  Grand  Philanthropic 
Society  with  numerous  branches ;  and  many  of  tlie 
provincial  offieeK  of  cliarity  were  endotwM  in  tlic 
time  of  Catharine  II.  with  the  property  of  the 
monaeteriea.    In  Italy  there  in  a  remarkable 


aii«ence  of  eompnlsory  provision,  except  for  Innaties 
and  foundling*,  but  the  charitable  foundations 
amount  to  more  than  thirty  millions  sterling. 
The  law  of  1S<)'2,  however,  requires  each  charitable 
eor|H)rHti()n  to  suhniit  to  the  supervision  of  the 
re]in  ^r:i t n  1 1 , 1  I  rM\ uicial  as.setnl)ly.  In  Konie  the 
Ciniitnixxiniic  dc  itirita  has  many  peculiar  features. 
Holland  hat*  no  law  of  settlement. 

In  Austria  each  commune  is  duuged  with  the 
relief  of  its  poor.  All  who  have  leml  domicile, 
or  who,  being  onable  to  prove  their  dmnicile,  aie 
raeidetti  in  the  liommnne,  are  entitled  to  relief  ont 
of  the  general  ■■Nnmfiit.  There  is  no  sjiecial 
rate,  and  the  administration  is  strictly  municipal. 
In  nifiMV  iir^.\-iiii-c^  :•>.!(■  charity  is  associated 
with  I  11  iihe  »K.si!,tiuii:t'.  luLiiiiiiistered  by  the  priest,  a 
few  (  iHisen  in  habit-ants,  wiio  are  calliHi  '  Fathers  of 
the  Poor,'  and  an  oHicer  accountable  to  the  com- 
mune. This  svstem  is  called  the  '  Pfarrarmen 
Institnte,' aB<l  their  funds  are  principally  derived 
from  private  sources ;  but  they  receix'e  a  third  part 
of  tiie  property  of  who  die  inteatate, 

and  certain  Itnec,  Ac.  The  *einlager  system,'  or 
boarding-out  system,  obtains  to  a  lai^  extant  aa 
regards  l>oth  old  and  young  paupers. 

In  France  the  law  of  1798  distinctly  negatived 
the  right  to  relief.  The  present  system  rests 
mainly  on  the  leLMslation  of^  1850-51,  amended  in 
1872.  The  law  or  1H67  secured  the  inter%-ention  of 
the  prefect  The  relief  of  tlie  poor  is  not  compul- 
sory', in  as  far  as  its  distribntor>.  may,  after  making 
inquiry,  refuse  relief,  exeej a  i:i  ihe  case  of  found- 
linge  and  Innattec.  The  luiniater  of  the  Interior 
baa  a  geneml  enperintendenee  of  the  macMnery  of 
relief,  as  well  as  the  immediate  administration  of 
many  larj^e  hospitals  and  refuges.  The  depart- 
nientiil  fi.i.  1h  are  called  u{)<>n  for  compulsory  relief, 
hut  ttic  iotnnnine  is  the  main  Miurce  of  public 
luvsistance.  It  enooum^e»t  and  stimulates  voltm- 
tary  charitieet.  and  rocpK'es  y:iit><  for  the  lienefit  of 
the  poor.  The  adminisuaiioti  of  the  hospitals, 
and  of  the  relief  given  at  the  homes  of  the  poor 
( tefoun  d  tUmiiciic )  is  under  the  Bepaimte  mana^- 
ment  of  unpaid  commimiaua,  who  co-oneimte  with 
the  commnnal  anthorities.  The  dipoi  eh  maidi- 
ciii  is  a  penal  establishment  for  the  repression  of 
vagrancy,  and  like  the  er^e  is  de{>arttnent&l. 
The  work  of  the  public  disj^ensary  is  lav^'elv  done 
by  Siistei-Ji  of  charity  at  a  small  salary  anil  with 
unsatisfactory  res\ilts,  a.s  at  Iioulo|,'ne. 

In  Holland  pauper  colnnieai*  have  \mm  sup)M>rted 
bv  government  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Vagrants, 
after  a  short  iinprisQninentt  nre  sent  to  one  of 
these,  under  a  rigorous  tyatem  of  di.^ipline. 
Panpen  oi  good  etiaiacter  an  sent  to  maintain 
themselTes  and  their  families  by  agrieoltnal 
labour  in  free  colonies.  The  working  of  tne  sjrstem 
is  pronounced  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  chief  volnntary  exin'riments  in  dealing 
with  the  poor  in  Knitii>e  will  Ih-  fnun<l  in  Ths 
Chant  IIS  It/  Kiirii/i' ,  hy  .John  de  Lii-fde  I  1805). 

The  annaln  of  the  fKHir  in  England  are  neither 
short  nor  siiiinle.  Severe  enactments  for  the  repres- 
sion of  vagauondagc  and  men<licity  date  from  a 
very  early  period.  In  ancient  Saxon  times  the 
houBehoiwer  was  iMnind  to  provide  for  the  labours, 
and  men  who  bad  no  master  were,  hy  the  Folkmoto. 
assignetl  to  some  householder ;  but  when  freedom 
Ifcgan  to  prevail  this  state  of  things  natnrally  came 
to  an  end.  No  miuster  wiis  ImhukI  to  pro\  ub-  for 
the  freeman,  aiul  when  he  failed  to  pro\  ide  tor 
himself,  by  honest  labour,  he  gcnerallv  took  to 
vagrant  Iwgging,  often  to  violence.  The  statute  of 
Winchester  (13th  Ed.  I. ,  1285 )  shows  the  poor  ntterly 
uncared  for,  and  the  roods  infested  oy  vagrant 
rtdibem.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Richard  iL  the  sole 
idea  of  Enwisb  rulers  was  to  treat  pauperism  aa 
a  Clime,  Mid  roprees  it  by  pnuisbmemt.  and  by  the 
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moRt  nnju!<t  and  aUniiwi  H-Miictions  on  the  fr<*«Hi(>m 
of  lalK)ur.  The  'IM  Va\.  III.  forhiiis  ;,'iviii>;  alms 
to  va-^Tunts,  on  pain  of  iiiipriHoniiK-nt  ;  then  al.no 
the  Ijuvs  of  settlement  ha<^l  their  origin  in  the 
attempt  to  cbAin  the  frw  labourer  to  tlie  land. 
Tlie  Uth  Bkhaid  IL  (1388),  chap.  7,  is  the 
firet  Btatate  that  maJcM  ptovidon  for  the  im- 
potent poor.  The  statntes  of  Henry  VIT.  en- 
tleavoar  to  carry  out,  hy  the  severest  Inea'^ure^*, 
thf  system  of  represRioii.  Tin-  27th  Henrj  VIII., 
(•ha]>.  'ZT)  (l.'t.K)),  iiitnKluceii  the  prineiple  of  coin- 
pakory  a.Hsi.s(t)ince.  Vjim\i  i>ari«h  wius  orderfui  to 
receive  ami  pro\  iile  for  the  impotent,  and  set  the 
ahle-bodied  to  work.  Alma  were  to  be  collected 
into  a  general  fnnd,  and  indiacritninate  almsgiving 
WM  forbidden,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ten  tiniea 
the  value  given.  The  sturdy  beggar  was  to  be 
whipped  when  flnt  caught,  next  to  have  hie  «en 
cropped,  and  for  a  third  ofleDce  to  rafTer  death  as  a 
felon  and  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  In  ir>47 
the  following'  penalties  were  suti«titiit4'<l — viz. 
braudin;^,  nn  tn^t  convietion,  with  a  V  on  tlu^ 
shonliier,  ainl  tH'ing  adju«ljj;e<I  a  slave  for  two  years, 
to  hf!  elainie<i  by  any  one,  fed  on  bread  an<l  water, 
mA  cauBeti  to  work  by  beating,  &c.  Running  away 
from  this  tender  treatment  was  punishable  with  S 
btanded  on  the  foocu  end  slavery  for  life  to  the 
town  or  periah,  on  Mie  toads  of  which  the  incor- 
rigible vagiBDt  Htm  to  work  in  chains.  A  little 
urging  was  now  found  necessary  to  obtain  fands  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  p(K)r.  The  collectors  were 
gently  to  ask  every  man  and  woman  at  church 
what  thev  would  ;;ivc  ,  1  ir  if  one  could  not  lie 
[HT«iiade<t  the  bishop  wan  to  send  for  the  retnsant, 
and  use  '  chtii itnhle  ways  and  means.'  At  leiij,'th 
ilie  dth  Elimbeth,  chap.' 3  (1563),  urorided  that  he 
who  obstinately  refused  to  give  tnenld  be  handed 
over  to  the  jnstioeB.  who  were  empowered  to  tax 
him  at  their  discretion,  and  send  him  to  jail  for 
default  Tea  yean  later  the  power  of  comnulsory 
assessment  is  given  to  the  justices,  and  aoiding- 
jdaces  iir«'  onlered  to  I»e  provided  for  the  aged  and 
nilinii.  Thef<e  statutes  culuiiuuleil  in  tiie  4,1d 
Elir.;>l>i  th,  chap.  "2  ( I6<11 ),  which  ha«  formed  the 
liaitiii  ui  the  poor-law  system  of  England  up  to  the 
pre^tent  time.  It  taxed  every  inhabitant  of  every 
parish  for  the  relief  of  the  p<M>r.  It  directed  the 
jusiiees  in  every  county  to  appoint  three  or  four 
suhetantial  householders  in  wwlh  pariah  to  be  over* 
MM*  of  the  poor,  along  with  the  chnrehwardena. 
It  ordered  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  and  the 
apprenticing  of  children,  and  the  providing  of  work 
lor  the  able  l>y  means  of  'a  con\etiicnf  stock  of 
llax,  lietiip,  wool,  thread,  imii,  an<i  other  neceiMsary 
ware  and  stutf ' 

The  j^reat  .Vet  of  Elizabelli  came  but  slowly  into 
n|¥-ralion.  Tp  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there 
were  many  parishes  in  which  no  rate  wa«  assessed, 
and  which  turned  away  their  poor ;  but  the  great 
evils  had  been  remedied,  and  Uiere  is  Uttle  legisla* 
tion  on  the  subject  for  the  next  bundred  yearn. 
The  Sd  William  and  Mary,  chap.  2  ( 1691 ),  provideH 
iStmX,  the  j>ersona  to  be  relieved  l)e  registeretl  and 
examined  by  the  vestr\  ,  Waitse  evils  ha«l  arisen 
out  of  the  unlimit^'d  [Miwcr  of  the  clmrchwardens 
and  overseers  givin;^  relief  ■  for  their  r)wn  i)rivate 
ends,*  by  which  llie  charge  on  the  parish  was 
gre^tlv  iiicrea-sfd,  contrar>'  to  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute  of  Elizalteth.  Yl  li.s  act  also  gave  power 
to  the  instiees  to  order  relief  in  outee of  emergency, 
a  provision  which  afterwaids  became  a  fniitfal 
source  of  difBcoIty.  The  evila  henceforth  com- 
plained  of  were  that  many  had  ttirown  themselves 
on  the  rates  who  ought  to  have  been  supporting 
themselves  independently  of  such  aid  ;  that  pauper 
lalfour  wa.s  found  interfering  with  and  ilisplaciug 
industrial  lalx)ur ;  that  the  overseers  wi  re  acting 
with  unchecked  diahoneaty  i  and  joatices,  with  on- 


restrained  liU'raiity,  ordering  the  money  of  the 
iinlustrious  anil  [iiii  i  -nt  t<i  be  hpent  iijH)n  the  idle 
and  iuipruvi<]tmt,  Etitirts  were  made  to  remedy 
these  abuses  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Georges,  by  making  the  justices  act  with  the  over- 
seers, by  rendering  the  overseen  aesonntabie  to 
the  parishioners  by  meani  of  returns  and  the  power 
of  inspection,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  to 
all  applicants  for  relief.  This  last  provision,  made 
in  the  reij^'ii  of  Cieorge  I.  ^1723),  stibstitntt^l  what 
is  calleil  lini'cir  leln.'f  for  the  allov,,iiicr  luiuli'  to 
the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  and  HituKimed  the 
workhouse  system.  The  workhouse  esiabli«hc<l  on 
Looke'a  suggestion  by  Carey  at  BrbUtl  w  ai<  one  of 
the  eaaUeat  All  who  refused  to  be  lodged  in  the 
house  were  to  be  struck  off  the  poorVroll  and 
refused  relief.  A  great  increase  in  tbe  BDmlier  of 
warklMmHB  took  place ;  gnaidiana  were  appoiated 
to  goard  the  pauper  emldren  from  negfeet  and 
improper  condnct,  an<I  otlier  attempts  to  improve 
their  administrutiuu  made.  Workhou.se  Unions 
were  also  introduced  liy  (iilbert's  Act,  1782,  and 
a  succession  of  acts  pasf^ed  for  the  protection  of 
jiarish  apprentices.  Towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  a  great  reiaxatitia  took  ]dace  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor.  The  famous  .Speenhamland  Act 
of  1793  meant  the  establishment  ivy  jutiees  of  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages.  The  Slllh  Geo,  III.,  bbap. 
10  and  23  (1796),  increaied  the  aiMiant^  and  ex- 
tended  the  application  for  relief.  It  repealed  the 
workhouse  te.>(t,  and  allnwetl  relief  to  be  given  in  aid 
of  wap's.  Henceforth  out<loor  relief  Yiecanie  the 
rule  under  a  \  aiiety  of  systems,  wliich  practiciiUy 
turneil  till'  ]n»f>r  laws  into  a  miMle  of  paying;  waires. 
lis  1  s(  I !  rl.i-  rill  iitii  iif  tlu'  rates  was  rc<'ki>ne<l  at 
i:4,(XXJ,0UU.  lu  18-20  it  had  risen  to  £7.330,2&4, 
the  justices  being  now  tlie  'rating'  as  well  ae  tlie 
*  relieving '  authority. 

In  1817  aoommiaiionof  the  House  of  Commons 
stated  their  opinion,  that,  unlets  cheeked,  the 
assessment  would  swallow  np  the  profits  of  the 
land.  Though  the  two  Vestry  Acts,  which  resulted 
frmii  the  commission  appointed  in  1817,  seem  to 
have  done  something  to  remedy  the  evils  c(jmplained 
of,  a  new  commission  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  ]MKjr-la«s  was  found  nece^sjiry,  and  appnintc<l 
in  February-  1832.  The  evidence' broopbt  l>efore 
this  commission,  with  which  the  namei^  of  Hishop 
Blomfteld,  Stnigea-Bowme,  Edwin  Chadwick,  and 
Naaeatt  fieoier  are  alwajw  oounecte<l,  revealed  a 
disastrous  state  of  things.  The  iad^endenoe, 
integritv,  industry-,  and  domestie  virtue  of  the 
lowt  r  claf«e8  were  in  some  places  nearly  extinct. 
The  great  source  of  the  evil  was  vhown  t-o  Ik?  the 
relief  HH'onled  to  tlie  al>le-l)o(lie<l  in  aid  of  wages. 
This  aid  at  first  rodnc<>d  the  expenditure  in  wau'es, 
and  found  favour  with  farmcis  and  magistrates, 
who  framed  scales  of  relief  in  a«conlaiice  w  ith  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Five  tno«le«  of  outdoor  relief 
were  found  in  opemtiou :  ( 1 )  Relief  without  laliour ; 
(2)  allowance  given,  in  aid  of  wages,  aooording  to 
the  number  of  the  labourer's  family;  (3)  the 
Koundsman  system,  the  labourers  being  let  out  by 
the  parish,  among  the  employers  round  ;  (4)  parish 
work,  generally  on  the  mads  ;  (5)  the  labour-rate, 
the  ratepayers  preferring  to  divide  among  them  the 
pauper  labour,  and  to  pay  for  it,  however  valnelesf. 
instead  of  raising  a  rate.  Dindnislied  industrv  ate 
away  the  very  root  of  capital.  Farmers  turned 
of!'  their  men,  or  refused  to  employ  them  at  fair 
wages,  thereby  canaing  a  torplos  of  naemployed 
labour ;  they  tnen  took  tliem  haok  from  the  pansh 
at  reduced  wages,  paid  ont  of  the  rates.  From 
parish  after  pansh  came  the  reply  to  the  queries  of 
tlie  commissioners  :  '  All  our  able  bod ieii  lalKiurers 
receive  allowance.'  No  prtor  man  in  such  jtarishes 
could  s:i  \  1  :  if  it  was  km  n  ■Imt  he  had  a  fund  of 
savings  '  be  would  be  refused  work  till  the  savings 
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weira  goiMb*  MhI  he  liftd  come  down  to  tbo  paaper 

lerel.   tn  mmy  placet*  pAtii>prlRin  Mwaltowed  up 

thrw-fourthft  of  tlie  rent.  Nor  \va/«  tho  niaf- 
luliniiiLstnition  confined  to  the  rural  <liiitrictM  ;  it 
extern! >  :  all  ■  i  the  countrj',  and  into  tlie  manu- 
foctnriiig  towns,  where  outJoor  reli«'f  w  iuh  a  source 
of  constant  iiapoHture.  The  adniiniHt ration  of  in 
door  relief  was  abo  foil  of  abaoee,  from  want  of 
clasairication,  discipIlM^  And  employment.  Better 
food  and  lodipng  were  provided  for  idle  ponpeiB 
than  working-people  could  procur^^boltori  oven, 
tliAo  coqU  be  afforaod  by  maay  of  the  imtqiijierR. 

In  1834  the  commimtnnem  reporCod  that  tliey 
found  the  ailminiatration  '  o]>{>osed  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law,  ami  tlestmotive  of  tlie  welfare 
of  the  coniiminitv. '  The  coinini.-<.sioner«  laid  down 
the  i)ritKnple  that  the  condition  of  the  j>an]>er 
on^'lit  to  Im-  hclow  the  lowest  condition  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer,  because  every  pennjr  bestowed 
in  rendering  hia  con<lition  more  "*f^«  is  a  bonnty 
on  indolence  and  vice,  and  reoommonded  (1)  tlie 
cessation  of  outdoor  relief;  (9)  a  central  authority 
to  control  the  administraaixi ;  (3)  unions  for  the 
better  management  of  workhouses,  and  the  classi- 
fication of  their  inmates  ;  and  (4)  a  complete  and 
clear  sy«t<Mn  <if  aoooant*.  The  bill  embodyin;.,' 
thene  reeoinn)endati<ins  was  hrought  in,  March  17, 
18."}4,  pass<id  its  second  reading  in  thff  Honw  of 
Cotnniuns  with  oidy  twenty  di.s»entinK  votes,  and 
became  law  on  the  14th  August  as  the  4lh  and  dlh 
Will.  IV.  chap.  76.  This  act  was  not  a  change  of 
law,  but  of  adminiatmtioo.  The  orders  of  the  new 
board  restricted  overioww,  on  tiM  fatmation  of  a 
union,  to  the  collection  of  rates ;  appofaated  paid 
relieving-officers  to  dfatpenne  relief  under  thedtrae- 
tions  of  the  rinpaid  Boards  of  Guardians;  required 
tho  gradual  withdrawal  of  outiloor  relief ;  and 
cnforc(i<l  clansification  .in  1  I;  cijiline  in  the  work 
housfot.  A  rapid  fnnnauon  of  unions  took  place 
under  the  new  Iward.  In  the  lirsl  eight  months 
112  were  formed  including  2006  parishes.  The 

Sauperised  districts  experietUWd  a  great  and  imme- 
iate  relief,  numben  of  paapeis  going  off  when 
they  found  that  relief  inTolvod  adequate  work  or 
the  strictiv^liMiiptiiMMl  workhotue;  wagee  rose,  ami 
the  expenaiture  was  reduced  on  an  average  20  per 
cent.  At  the  accession  of  (Jror^-i  1  in  1714  the 
poor-rates  anionntMl,  a«  nearly  a*vrtn  1m'  estimated, 
I    in  £950,000,  e  ,!  l'   hi  as.  ;Vvd.  per  head  on  the 

IMJimlatinn  of  b,~!Mi,iH)().  At  the  accusttiuu  of  Georj^ 
11  HI  1760  the  population  had  increased  to 
7,000,UOO,  the  poor-rates  to  £1,230.000  -an  average 
of  as.  &$d.  :  while  in  1834  the  nopnlation,  estimated 
from  the  last  censtu,  wae  14,3  i  2,000,  and  the  money 
expended  in  relief  £6,S17«255— eqtMl  to  8s.  9M. 
per  head.  In  three  years  the  operation  of  Uie 
Amendment  Act  had  rednced  the  ex)ienditure  one- 
thin! -viz.  to  £4,044.741.  In  1»48  the  commis- 
KioiieiH  were  exchangeti  for  a  public  Unanl,  which 
beranie  orje  of  the  govemmeni  depan  i  •  mm,  with  a 
preMidenl,  in  whom  wa**  veste^l  the  power  of  the 
cumniisHioner!^,  and  who  held  office  a.H  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  Finally,  in  1871,  the 
Poo^Iaw  Boani  was  nbolishedi  «id  ita  pewei* 
transferred  ( with  various  other  powers )  to  a  new 
body,  the  Local  Government  Btiard  (q.v.),  which 
accordingly  booAtne  the  central  authority  for  Eng- 
land and  Walex  in  regard  to  poor-law  lidministra- 
(ion.  The  connni->ionerB  were  unalde  to  withdraw 
outdixjr  relief,  which  continnc-s  t4)  Is-  in  England 
the  most  important  item.  Witli  the  aged,  the 
sick,  ttud  orjihatis  the  guardians  de.il  at  their 
discretion;  l>\it  stringent  rules  for  the  relief  of  the 
able-bodied  are  in  operation  under  the  board,  whose 
Orders  have  the  force  of  laws.  In  the  rural  districts 
gaardlans  are  prohibited  from  giTing  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  oot  of  the  house,  nniem  nnder  a  supple- 
mental order  in  emergency.    For  other  placet*  tli 


general  rule  forbids  relief  U»  be  given  in  aid  of 
wages,  and  requirm  work  to  be  supplied.  Excep- 
tions are  made  by  the  board  on  the  application  of 
the  unions  when  necessity  arises.  The  expenditure 
is  strictly  guaniod  and  examined  by  public  auilitors. 
A  district  medical  officer,  of  whom  one  or  more  are 
ajiiK>inte<l  for  each  union,  attandi  to  all  caiM  of 
sickness  among  the  poor. 

The  fundamental  rule  adopted  as  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  that  each  parish  in  England  and  Wales 
is  bound  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  Ovenesm  are 
required  to  be  appejBtedineaehparish  ewwyjear; 
and  these,  along  with  tbe  dmrdSwardens,  who  are 
f X  q^eio  overseers,  have  the  duty  of  providing  the 
requisite  funds.  This  Lh  done  by  mean.«»  of  a  poor- 
rate,  which  the  churohwardens  and  overst^^rs  may 
levy  oji  all  the  ocenpiers  of  land  in  the  parish,  after 
t»uch  rate  has  Ikhmi  conlirnied  hy  the  jussticeji.  The 
rate  stx-cifies  a  certain  sum  in  the  pouud  which  ia 
to  l)e  levied*  mmI  the  annual  value  of  the  various 
lands  is  then  specified.  The  rate  is  thus  a  local 
tax  on  the  occupier  of  the  land,  and  not  on  the 
owner,  unleas  he  nimaelf  is  also  eeoMier.  Owiqg 
to  the  mlschiefi  aridng  from  the  olneials  of  eacS 
parish  distributing  the  funds  at  their  discretion, 
without  uniformity  of  plan,  nnthority  was  jjiven  to 
combine  various  parifdie«  into  one  jKxir  law  union, 
anil  a  central  cnntrollinp  power  was  create<l  in 
18;y  in  the  shajio  of  the  T'oor  law  lioani,  now  the 
Local  (ioveminent  Board.  When  a  nnion  is 
formed  the  control  of  the  expenditvra  la  dually 
vested  in  the  gnaw!  tans  of  tnis  union,  who  are 
elected  by  each  parish,  and  who  supervise  the 
naaagenent  of  the  nniim  workhooas;  They  order 
ttie  overseers  of  each  parish  to  raise  their  due  mo- 
portion  of  funds  by  a  contribution  onler  issued  to 
such  o\  ei-seen*,  who  are  thereon  l>ouud  to  le^-\-  the 
amount  hy  incluilmj;  i'  in  iln  rn-\t  ;.>ivMt  ;;it''.  The 
guardians  are  ImhuuI  l*i  conmu  s  idi  the  itniv  isions, 
clotliing,  fuel,  (S.C.  supplied  to  the  workhouse,  hy 
means  of  sealed  tenders,  unlem  the  quantity  is  less 
than  a  stated  amount.  The  guardians  profess  only 
to  relieve  destitntioo  already  existing,  and  not  to 
enable  penons  to  keep  off  impending  destitution. 
Hence  tney  only  supply  the  bare  necesMuies  of  life. 
They  cannot,  for  example,  advance  or  lend  money 
to  set  up  a  poor  person  in  trade. 

Minute  rejrtilations  are  contained  in  the  eon- 
soliilated  jM>or-law  orders  of  the  Board  ii-  tn  the 
claiwiitication  of  {laupers  in  the  workhouse,  mode  ot 
atlmission,  diet,  discipline,  and  outdoor  relief.  It 
is  provided  that  every  able-bodied  person  requiring 
TClief  from  any  parish  shall  be  relieved  wholly  in 
the  worfchoose,  together  with  bis  wife  and  &mihf, 
if  any,  and  if  not  otherwise  employed.  But  the 
relief  may  lie  given  out  of  doors  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  urgent  Necessity,  of  sickness,  accident,  and  a 
few  otlier  ca.ses.  In  ^'eneral  relief  is  conhned  to 
jiersons  actually  residing;  in  some  place  within  tlie 
nnion,  exeept  in  case  of  casual  destitution,  or  sick- 
ness and  accident.  Whenever  outdoor  relief  is 
given  to  an  able-bodied  person  half  of  it  is  to  be  in 
the  form  of  articles  of  fc»d  or  fuel.  Relief  is  given 
only  weekly  where  the  pauper  is  not  required  to 
be  received 'into  the  worklioiis&  Mo  reliei  is  to  ha 
given  to  aUe-bodied  pereons-wMIe  tliey  are  em- 
ploye<l  for  wapcs  or  hire  by  any  person  ;  and  every 
aide-bodied  male  person,  if  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians, 
and  kept  <>o  employed  M  hile  he  continues  to  nveive 
such  relief.  Wherever  a  j>enson  applit>s  for  paro- 
chial relief,  if  he  or  she  ban  a  father  or  grandfather, 
mother  or  grandmoilier,  or  child,  who  is  able  to 
maintain  such  panper,  the  parish  officera  can 
obtain  an  ofder  mm  jostieea  to  compel  such 
relative  to  oontvibnte  a  sum  towaide  each  mainten- 
ance.   In  some  easee  the  gnardians  or  overseen 

iii.-i'.-  -riij.li.y  til';  [HH'ir  I'l  j-ulilir  wnrks  ;  but  thi?  t* 
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Mtlilom  done  except  on  ixxasiona  like  the  LaiicaHhiro 
distraaa.  The  law  afi  to  the  wttlpinent  of  the  poor 
is  somewhat  intricate,  and  gives  rise  to  oiuch  liti- 
gation. There  are  various  groaada  on  which  this 
settlement  is  aoqnired.  Thai,  wmj  penon  has, 
primAfaeU,  a  settleoNnfe  in  nra  pMiib  where  he 
wisbom,  until  someotlMrkpnvea :  andtlieraain 
■0  many  other  qualifiestiatM  that  It  ta  sddom  n 
birth  settlement  i»  renorteil  to.  By  muiiaae  a 
woman  itiiinetliat«ly  acquires  tlie  settlement  of  her 
hti'<l>iinil,  if  lie  has  one,  wliether  the  liu>'hainl  Ik?  an 
Englishman  or  a  foreigner.  If  the  huslMin<l  iia.'*  no 
settlement,  then  tiie  wife  Is  thrown  Imck  on  her 
maiden  settlement.  If  any  peraon  shaJl  he  lx>und 
an  apprentice  by  indenture,  and  reside  forty  days 
under  snch  apprenticeship,  or  hae  resided  three 
years  in  a  parish,  or  ■Mil  rent  »  twe—Bt  tn  a 
paiiBh,  and  aetaall^  ooonnr  the  aamet  and  be  rated 
te  the  poor  for  one  whole  year,  the  rent  being  not 
Ibh  than  £10,  and  paid  by  the  person  so  actually 
occupying  the  tenement,  or  shall  acquire  an  estate 
in  land,  however  small  in  value,  and  reside  forty 
dHy-*  in  the  jMirish,  or  shall  )my  an  estate,  and  the 
consideration  amount  to  £30  at  least,  he  .shall  l»y 
any  of  these  methods  acquire  a  settlement.  Unless 
a  panper  has  acquired  a  settlement  in  the  parish  or 
onion  where  he  receives  relief,  be  is  liable  to  l>e 
removed  compolaoiify  to  the  parish  where  he  lant 
aeqniied  a  aettlenent  FMpeia  win  have  reeided 
An-  one  whole  year  in  the  panah  or  union  in  which 
they  became  destitute  cannot,  however,  l)e  re- 
moved. The  general  exj>en»e  of  maintaining  the 
jH»or  i.H  paid  out  of  tlie  rDmiiioti  fiuul,  find  not 
i>y  each  jxirisli  in  the  utiion.  When  a  panj»er  w 
!«ought  to  n'inoved  it  in  necessary  to  take  him 
before  two  jastic<'s  of  the  peace  for  examination  ; 
and,  on  proper  i  viijcnce  of  his  settlement,  the 
justices  will  make  the  order  of  removal,  which  is 
an  aotbority  to  tlie  oveweew  to  take  or  aend  tlie 
panper  to  the  overseers  of  the  parbh  eefettementu 
If,  however,  the  pauper  is  too  ill  at  tlie  time  to 
admit  of  removal  without  danger,  the  justice*  may 
suspend  the  order  of  removal  till  he  i.s  recoverwl. 
Whenever  a  pau|>er  i.s  to  l>e  removed  the  reniov  in;; 
union  is  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  union  of 
>-»"ttlenient ;  and  it  is  on  tliese  oocii«ion«  that  so 
many  obstinate  and  costlv  litigations  take  place 
■a  to  whieh  is  the  union  of  settlement.  The  union 
also  may  appeal  to  tlie  court  of  quarter  sessions 
against  the  mnoval  order;  and  the  quarter 
■essioBs  may  atate  a  ease  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Qoeenii  Bench,  if  any  nice  point  of  law 
should  arixe,  an  frequently  liap]>ens.  Thi.s  evil  of 
litigation  wan  greatly  diniinisheii  by  the  I'nion 
Chargeability  Act  of  "lStl,'>. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  legiflatod  for 
separately.  Tlieir  j)oor-law8  arc  siniiliir  to  the 
English  in  principle  an<l  practice  ;  both  are  admin- 
intereil  by  a  Central  Boanl,  which  Bapervises  the 
local  bo((ies  charged  with  relief,  and  in  both  the 
rate  is  levied  on  the  annual  value  of  real  property. 
In  Scotland  the  uAual  early  lesblatian  was  passed 
against  atnrdy  beggars  and  vagaDonds.  A  system  of 
a.tKeK.'^nient  by  the  owners  in  each  land  wnnl  ( i.e.  non- 
urban)  parish  was  set  up  in  \T~,9  and  Ut(>.l.  and  the 
general  jxdicv  of  the  poor  laws  wius  ^tuted  in  ]>nK"la- 
Illations  by  tlie  Privy  rouncil  in  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  I'litU  tlie  H»th  <  rnturj",  however,  the  poor 
in  most  partthett  were  supported  out  of  the  volun- 
tary collections  at  the  parish  church,  admini»tered 
by  the  heritors  and  kirk-session.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Dr  Cbalmeis,  the  present  system  in 
Scotland  was  inatitated  by  the  8tb  and  9th  Vict, 
chap.  8.3  ( 1S43).  The  relief  is  administered  b>'  a 
parochial  board,  api>ointe<l  by  the  ratejiayern.  the 
tturgh  magLHtrsit^s,  and  the  kirk  session.  They 
atipoint  inniwctors  of  tlie  poor,  who  act  its  relieving- 
omceis.   Tne  Soots  law  differs  from  the  £nglish 
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and  Irish  in  allowing  no  relief  to  able-bodie<i  ailultA. 
Claimants  must  be  aged,  infirm,  or  disablwl.  Out- 
door relief  is  the  rule.  Ireland  had  no  poor-laws 
nntil  the  year  1K38,  when  they  were  intrranced  by 
the  1st  and  2d  Viot.  dbap.  56.  Each  union  has  a 
workhouse  managed  by  a  Board  of  Goaidiana« 
elected  bgr  the  latepayera.  Eveiy  deatitnte  pcmon 
liaa  an  anaohite  rirht  to  relief,  wfaleh  ii  aoininis- 
tered  almost  entirely  in  the  workhmise. 

In  Scotland,  under  tlie  Poor  law  Amendment 
Act,  1843,  a  central  Ixmrd  (called  the  Iki&rd  of 
Sui»erviHion )  was  established,  which  controls  the 
parochial  IxNird  of  eacii  parisli  in  ii  nuiiiiier  similar 
to  the  Local  Government  lk>arti  in  England,  though 
with  less  extended  powers.  For  exanii)lc,  although 
parochial  boards  m^  combine  to  builu  workhouses, 
there  are  no  nniona.  properly  so  called,  in  Scotland. 
A  aettlement  can  be  aeouirad  tn  Scotland  fay  nai* 
denee  of  live  yeaiib  Children  follow  the  aettlement 
of  their  parents,  and  wives  that  of  their  hnRl>ands ; 
an<l  if  no  other  settlement  >>e  prove*!,  then  the 
settlement  of  hirth  is  liable.  In  Sc()tlan<l  the  {xjor- 
rate,  except  in  a  few  ciuses  where  the  IikaI  usage 
established  in  IH4,")  is  followed,  is  univerMilly  im- 
posed equally  u\>on  owners  and  occupiers  according 
to  the  annual  value  of  the  houses,  works,  farms, 
minea,  &&,  by  which  is  meant  tin  net  annual 
value,  i^Pter  allowing  for  repain*  inaarance,  and 
other  expenaea,  ana  not  tbe  jyraaa  aaaaal  value 
appearing  in  the  vahiation-Toll.  Eadi  parochial 
iMiard,  however,  may  exercise,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Ilojird  of  .SuiHTvision,  an  important  power  of 
classifying  subjecta  acconling  to  tbe  use  to  which 
they  are  j>ut,  and  giving  appropriate  deductions 
from  annual  value.  The  tenoency  of  this  system 
is  to  apprruirh  an  assessment  imposed  upon  prob- 
able income,  the  older  assessment  in  Scotland 
having  frequently  been  laid  on  means  and  sub- 
stance. In  1891  the  general  question  of  penonal 
inoome^  whether  looal&aeearea  or  not,  being  made 
to  eontribote  to  local  taxation  waa  being  mndi 
diHcu«»e<l.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland 
has  any  attempt  l*een  nuwle  as  yet  to  conni*ct 
the  representative  County  Councils  with  the  jM>or- 
law  a<lministration,  whicli  remains  with  the  Ikiard 
of  ( iimrdians  and  Par<K>hial  Hoard  in  these  countries 
rosi>ectivel^'.  The  future  relations  between  the 
latter  bodies  and  the  proposed  District  or  Parish 
Conneil  in  England  ana  the  existing  District 
ConuttittM  in  Scotland  may  probably  involve 
ehanfea  in  poor-law  adniiniatntion  in  the  direetion 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  aaaeaament  while  retain- 
ing a  localise*!  agency  for  inspection  There  is  a 
general  agreement  in  Scotlaml  liiat  at  all  event* 
the  larger  towns  >hould  liecome  re*i|Kmsible  for 
their  own  jioor  without  the  intervention  of  a 

I>anK"liial  authority  ;  also  that  the  area  of  the  |>oor- 
aw  parish  should  ^ic  enlarged,  though  perhaps  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  ax  the  English  Union. 

In  Ireland  a  Poor-law  Act  was  also  passed, 
in  18S8,  and  numerous  amending  statutes  have 
followed,  the  code  of  lawa  htt^  anhatantially 
fonnde*!  on  the  English  acts.  There  are  apeeial 
act.H  of  ]>arliament  regulating  the  conditions  on 
which  paupers  are  removable  l)etween  England, 
Scotland,  ain!  Tn  ljUKi  r i  s].tcti vely. 

In  H'cent  limes  a  new  policy  has  In-en  devise*!, 
and  in  the  (Jerman  empire  carrie<l  into  iiracticjil 
effect ,  of  providing  against  the  evils  wnich  tiie 
poor  law  is  intondod  to  alleviate.  This  poUoyia 
generally  known  aa  that  compulsory  insnranoe. 
The  German  law  of  ISth  Jnne  1883  on  sickneaa 
insurance  was  followed  by  that  of  6th  July  1884 
on  accident  insurance,  and  that  of  22d  Jnne  1889 
on  insurance  against  |>ermanent  disability  and  old 
age.  Compulsory  contribution.s  are  collect<^d,  to 
which  the  workman,  the  employer,  and  the  state  un> 
all  parties.    Tbe  disability  pension  is  given  after 
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five  yean'  payment,  the  old  ag«  pention  after  thirty 
years'  payment  and  after  the  tige  of  sixty.  Where 
the  wage's  are  below  350  marks  the  contribution  is 

14  pfeiinif5^e  per  week  'Vlic  ili^aliility  |nnsii>ii 
starts  from  a  niiiiiiinuii  <>t  (K)  iiifirkH,  to  w  hu  ll  the 
state  adds  ;">()  niark^,  the  balance  depending  (ni  tli« 
number  of  weekly  contribntions  made.  Tlie  ol<l 
age  pension  is  only  106*40  nutrlu,  or  about  £5,  lOs. 
for  the  loweht  class  of  salary.  The  grave  diffi- 
culties of  this  scheme  (which  came  into  operation 
on  Ist  Jannaiy  1801)  are  sufficiently  obviona; 
( 1 )  th«  workman  hM  to  keep  a  card -register  tU 
through  life;  (2)  the  employer  has  to  submit  to 
inspection,  and  to  contribute  a  fixed  sum  for  all 
wages  under  a  certain  figure;  (."?)  the  fiiimuil 
chnrpe  to  the  state  is  exjwcteil  to  excee<l  £4,0*R),0CX) 
sterling. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  poor-law  admin- 
istration for  England  and  Wales  in  1872  and  1880  is 
interesting  and  encouraging.  In  1872,  the  popula- 
tion (1871 )  of  England  and  Wales  being  22,712,266, 
there  were  977,200  prapete,  of  whom  100,830  were 
able-bodied  adnlte.  TEe  total  eoet  of  poor  relief 
was  £8,007,403,  M'hile  the  rateable  value  of  pro- 
pcrtv  assessed  was  £107,398,242.  In  1889,  the 
poi.ulfttion  ( 1S91  )  U-itig  '29,001,018,  the  corre^jKmd- 
ing  (iguiTs  were  :  panjK'rs,  817,190,  of  wliom  Kt4,817 
were  alde-liodied  adults  ;  cost,  £8,232,472  ;  pro- 
perty assciwed,  £138.636.307.  The  burden  bad 
diminished  from  la.  (^d.  to  la  l^d.  par  £1  (aae 
Vaobants). 

lo  Scotbuid  1b  1800,  ttw  population  (1891 )  being 
4,033,103,  the  paupers  were  92,324;  toe  eneiidl* 
tnre,  including  tmildings,  was  £874,389,  oontrumted 
to  the  extent  of  76'8  by  assessment,  and  grants 
in  aid  17*6.  iR-inj,'  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4d.  per  hea<l  of 
p<jjMilation,  hikI  Iv.  ("xl.  lower  than  in  England. 
The  coHt  of  the  lunatic  jKK)r  rapidly  increa-ses.  In 
Ireland,  thi-  pojiulation  ui  1891  Wiuf;  4,700,162,  the 
avera}:e  liaily  nunilter,  in  1890,  of  paupers  in  the 
worklwuses  wa.H  43,536,  and  on  outdoor  relief 
62,286,  together  105,822.  In  1888  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  poor  relief  was  £853,912.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  draw  inlerencaa  frani  theaa  figmea  with 
respect  to  the  eonditioii  of  the  reepeetive  eonntries, 
as  the  practical  details  of  poor  relief  vary  greatly. 

In  America  the  system  is  on  the  whole  similar  to 
the  Britisli.  Every  man  is  i  tititlcl  hy  luvs  to  relief 
from  the  town  of  his  s<'tllcuicnt,  the  rate  l>eing 
asseswd  on  whole  towns,  and  n(»t  on  parishes. 
The  Mtntes  have  their  own  ]MMir-]aws,  but  iiaupers 
are  removable  from  one  state  to  another.  Thus,  in 
Maasachnaetta  the  unit  of  poor-law  administration 
is  llie  town  or  citj^,  comprising  in  each  case  the 
surrounding  rural  diatricl ;  while  io  New  York  the 
unit,  generally  speaking,  la  the  eonnty.  Theee 
areas  Tiear  the  bunlen  of  the  sett le<l  |>oor ;  the 
unsettled  iHM»r  (inrlndiiiK  Imlians)  are  a  charge 
upon  the  Htatc.  In  Nrw  N'ork  mic  year  s  residence 
is  sufficient  to  oinstitule  a  settlement.  Thi-  |>olicy 
in  Miu<<snrhiiHetf s  has  l)een  to  enconra;:!'  <iuii!oor 
relief  as  being  more  economical,  aixl  for  tliis  rejusun 
to  fttdlitate  aattlement.  Anv  American  Iteeoni- 
ing  a  panper  Iomw  hia  atate  riglita.  The  acta  oon- 
eeming  Workhousea  and  Paupere  la  tho  Bavlied 
Code  of  Blaaaachaietta  may  be  taken  to  rqneaent 
senerally  the  atate  of  the  law  thronghont  the 
I'nion.  The  former  provides  *  that  any  town  may 
erect  or  provide  a  workhonst*  for  the  ein|dovinent 
and  !*n]>|iort  of  all  jioor  unil  itidi^'ent  jwrsons  that 
are  mnintairK'd  hy,  or  r«'ceive  alms  from,  the 
to\\  11  ;  nil  I'l  rsons  wlu>,  heinj;  ahle  to  work,  and 
not  havin;.'  means  to  maintain  themselves,  refuse 
or  neglect  to  work :  all  peraooa  who  live  a  disso* 
lute  vanant  life,  and  exercise  no  ordinaiy  calling 
or  lawfu  Iwrineia ;  and  all  such  penona  aa  apend 
their  time  and  property  in  pnbliB'honaeB,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  proper  boaineaa,  or  by  oUmtwIm  mia- 


spending  what  they  cam,  to  the  impoveriahmeBt  of 

tiiemselves  and  their  families,  are  lileli/  to  become 
rhnrgfnhlf  to  the  tmm  or  the  commotnrealth.'  The 
idle  and  the  vagrant  may  l>o  committcil  to  the  work- 
house, and  kept  to  laliour,  as  in  a  house  of  correc- 
tion. Thrri'  ate  provisions  for  enforcing  thi-  i  laims 
of  kindred  and  f(»r  the  imme<liate  relief  of  sirangera. 
The  adminiatration  is  in  the  hands  of  overseers,  but 
the  counties  elect  superintendents,  holding  office 
for  three  years,  who  are  again  responsible  to  a 
Board  of  SapeDiaora,  Tha  New  York  State  Boaid 
of  Charltiea  eontneta  with  the  eoantlea  for  tlie 
housingin  almshou.'ies  of  certain  classes  of  the  state 
jKior.  The  State  Bojird.s  have  large  general  {>owers 
of  Kni>ervising  the  whole  charitable,  reformatory, 
and  correctional  system  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
rettort  annually  to  the  legislature  on  such  diu-tions. 
These  Iwards  are  mainly  noniinateii  by  tfie  gover- 
nor. Their  functions  and  the  results  achieved  are 
descrihetl  in  Mr  Sanborn's  Keport  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Centennial  Commission,  lat  Februar}'  1876, 
and  in  the  Baport  by  Mr  Haalay  to  the  Local 
GoTerament  Board  in  Jane  1877  (FariiamentHry 
Papers,  vol.  xxxvii.),  on  the  Poor-laws  of  certain  of 
the  I'nited  States,  and  on  the  coinhination  there 
of  private  charity  with  official  relief.  The  Massa- 
chusetts state  workhouse  and  almshouse  ar»»  at 
Uridgewater  and  Tewksbunr'  respectively  ;  the  niosst 
important  establishment  in  New  York  state  is 
on  Black  well's  Island.  Generally  the  American 
system  ia  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  claaaification. 
variety  of  work,  special  edacaHa—l  matbods,  and 
liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  of  diek  In  the 
city  of  Boston,  under  special  atatotea,  the  aathor- 
itv  of  overseers  is  larpelv  8uperwde<l  hv  a  '-Board 
of  Directors*  for  Public  Institutions.'  The  former 
practice  of  levying  a  small  poll-tax  on  jsntr  immi- 
grants wjis  decideil  by  tlie  cjuse  of  H»>nderson  c. 
\\  ickham  (1876)  to  lie"  illegal.  With  relereiic-  to 
the  efforts  made  by  voluntar}i'  a.ssociati<ms  to  af^^i^t 
woA  M/nAao  the  working' of  the  |ioor-law  in 
America,  mt  Henley  report*  that  this  cannot 
properly  he  done  except  under  a  well-oonsidere«! 
regnlatioo  having  the  force  of  law,  and  a  paid  ataff 
of  offioera  acHng  under  tlia  orden  of  ropteecntative 
and  res]>onsihlc  adminiatnton.  Controlled  by  in* 
«lependent  auditors. 

There  is  no  piMir  law  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
hut  l>t>nevolent  asylums  for  the  intinu  and  destitute 
have  liecotne  general,  and  boapitala  are  namarooB 
in  all  the  rising  towns. 

See  Sir  F.  M.  Eden.  The  StaU  of  the  Poor  (1797); 
Btickh's  Pubiie  Economy  of  Alhent,  ttanalated  by  Sir  G. 
C.  licwit  ( 2d  ed.  1842) ;  Sir  Georas  Nieholl^  Hutory  of 
the  Poor-latct  ( 1854-56) ;  Emminghsm,  Dcm  A 
utui  die  Armentieietsgebung  in  den  europiUtekeH  Staattn 
(B«rL  1870) ;  Poor  Relief  in  differtmt  farU  oj  Europe, 
revised  by  E.  B.  Eastwick  (1873);  Fowle,  Tht  Poor-law 
( 1882;  newed.  1890);  Glen,  The  Poor4»m SUUtOea (WTi- 
79),  and  General  Orders  of  the  Poor4tt»  Commimoner$ 
{ 10th  ed.  1887 ) ;  Arehbold,  The  Poor-tav  ( new  ed.  1886) ; 
for  Scntland.  the  DifinU  of  Smith  (1880)  and  Keid 
(1  H><0 ) ;  M i IK  Poverty  o/tht  State  ( 1887 ) ;  Jeasopp,  A  ready 
(1887);  AMshrott,  The  EnfftiA  Poor4a»  Sytem,  Pott 
and  Pmtntitnaa,  1888) ;  Cowcn,  ThePoor-iaw$  Oc 
SlaU  of  New  York  (Albany.  1887);  woAa  on  lha  poor- 
Uw  of  Fraaee  by  Bettaanslaia  (Liipb  1881),ef  Oemaay 
by  HOnsterbeTK  ( 1887 ),  and  of  AaatabbgrloSahler  ( 1890) : 
Lcnte,  Det  Itulitvtiont  de  BienfmimM  H  de  FHroyance 
,„  Jiehiifue  (BnuaeK  1860);  EHmilir^  Butew,  149; 
QuarteHa  Rarieu,  lOS;  Eliat  and  Bixtii  BepMta  «f  the 
Poor-law  CDmniiakm  (18S4  and  UaOkAnanal  Bmaita 
of  RNir-law  and  Leau  OovanaMBl  Pamdi  for  Bne* 
land  and  Iidaad,  and  Baaidef  Saperfirfon  for  flaoilaaa; 
Roperta  on  FooMawt  in  Fontai  Oonnlriaa  eomaiaiii- 
eaud  te  Z<aaal  Oewmuaank  Beaid  bgr  Ae  Iteai^  OSss, 
with  intiodaation  by  Andrew  Dofla,  riiiliaiantaiy 
Papers,  1878^  vol.  Lev. :  abo  tiw  aifidw  on  Quiirr, 
IxaasRT,  Ivamuiram  Xmnuimr,  YMmun,  Wou^ 
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Poor*s*roll,  in  the  praetiee  of  tbe  lawof  8<wt- 

lariii,  means  the  list  of  poor  jxthoms  whn  are  liti- 
gants, liut  unable  to  pay  the  t•xl>fn^«•H  of  lit  ideation, 
and  tluT»>for<»  are  allowtni  t«  piu'  i/i  Jun/i'i  jmi/jtrnii. 
This  privilege  is  «>nlv  j;rantr'<l  <\u  pn«lucli(>n  of  a 
certificate  by  the  rmni!«tt»r  of  tin-  jMnisli  ami  two 
elders,  setting  forth  liiii  circanistanceh  to  their  own 
knowledge  and  his  uraeiml  poverty.  Notice  is 
arm  of  this  to  the  adverw  party,  who  i»  allo^^-(>ll 
tune  to  inquire  and  oppoM  the  appHisatimi.  ^^'  here 
the  applicant  is  not  in  Seotlanci  he  maj  make  a 
declaration  of  poverty  before  a  mafnstmte — e.g.  in 
Irrlaiiil.  When  the  court  i«  satiMtie<l  of  the  poverty 
the  ni'\t  tliirif,'  \x  for  the  court  to  remit  the  matter 
to  the  re|H)rter>«  apjMiinted  hv  the  Fjiriilty  of 
Advocates,  who  rejM»rt  whether  t"l>pre  i.t  a  jn  ufHihiiis 
i-iiusii  i.e.  a  plausible  cause  of  luHion.  If  this 
report  is  made  it  in  cutuidered  concluttive,  and  the 
party  is  put  on  the  pootV'rolL  Hiis  warrant 
remains  in  force  for  two  jmn,  and  daring  that 
time  the  paaper  is  exempt  from  all  fees  of  court, 
and  haa  the  gratuitous  servieea  of  eoamel  and 
agents,  whnne  riaine*  appear  on  a  list  made  by  the 
Faculty  of  Ad voriit*'?'  and  other  legal  iKnliex.  This 
|in)vi-ion  for  enabling  pani>er«  to  carry  on  litigation 
H  unknown  in  En<,'lanil  or  Ireland  ;  for  though  a 
part\  may  also  l>e  allowed  there  to  Hue  ih  fotinA 
IHtufttriji,  no  provision  is  made  ))y  tlie  court  for 
jiTiving  him  the  gratuitous  services  of  counsel  and 
attorney.  There  ia  also  a  list  of  poor's  counsel  in 
the  Uitfb  Court  of  Justiciary.  By  an  old  custom 
a  paael  ehaixed  with  inunier  m^'  claim  the  gra- 
taitona  services  of  tin  Deaa  of  fvcnltgr.  See  In 
Forma  Pavperis. 

Popayan,  capital  of  the  department  of  (^'auca 

in  Colonibia,  stan<hi  in  a  fertile  plain,  S700  feet 
above  sea- level,  near  the  river  Cauea.  It  is  a 
bishop's  although  ita  cathedral  is  now  in  rains  : 
and  ft  has  a  nniverrity  and  normal  sehool,  ami 
manufactures  woollens.  Pounded  in  15S7,  ft  rose 
to  conHiderable  importance ;  but  the  civil  wan  and 
an  carthi|nake  in  1827  Iium'  dune  nnn  h  to  reduce 
it.  It  is  .Mtill  of  some  ri)r)s.i|iii  ii(c  for  the  tratie 
with  I'eru.     l'o|».  IKNIO. 

Pope,  a  lish  uf  the  I'erch  family.    8ee  UUFFK. 

Po|>e  (Gr.  nappaa,  Lat.  jmpn.  'father;'  at  first 
u»etl  of  all  bisDo|N),  from  the  .'>tli  n-nfun-  gradually 
appropriate*!  in  the  NVest  to  the  lti>hoi)  of  Rome, 
though  still  used  of  priests  of  tiie  ( iieek  Clmrcli  ), 
the  liiHhop  of  Home,  and  Hunreme  pontilF  of  the 
Roman  ( 'atholic  Church.  In  tliiit  article  an  hiatoric 
sketch  will  Im'  inven  of  the  papacy  aa  an  institu- 
tion. While  the  enutire  remained  pagan  tite  his- 
toiy  of  the  Uisliops  oi  Rome  is  obacore.  Tradition 
eonfinned  hgr  the  faith  of  the  dmoh  represents  St 
POter  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome.  His  immediate 
successors  must  have  been  recognised  by  ChriMtians 
as  the  heads  of  Chri»t's  church  in  the  imperial  city. 
Ii4>me,  the  mistreas  of  the  world,  waa  rejjarded  l»y 
all  men  with  reverence  ;  all  men  came  thither.  .So 
among  ChristianH  ita  biahop  held  a  position  of 
special  dignity,  and  his  jndgment  in  ecrleaiaatical 
controversiea  was  regarded  a«  weighty.  The  l»oreay 
of  Novatiaii,  irregularly  ordained  Bishop  of  Rome 
doling  the  lifetime  of  Coraelios  (351),  lUostrated 
the  importanoe  of  eedeaiaatieal  unity,  and  so  In 
the  end  tended  to  exalt  the  Biahop  of  Homo  as  the 
vi.<«iWe  he«l  of  the  church. 

I'lidi'r  ("on>tanline  tlie  empire  became  ChriMtian, 
and  Kome  (■e,a.s»Hi  to  be  the  sole  imperial  city.  The 
first  of  these  changes  vastly  increased  the  dignity 
of  it^  bishop ;  the  second  separated  Latin  fnim 
Eastern  Chnstendom  ;  the  heresies  of  the  specula- 
tive East  found  no  acceptance  in  the  West :  the 
Bishop  of  Rmm  hecanio  thi>  chaiupion  of  oilho- 
dozy,  and  waa  recognised  by  the  C»aneU  <rf  Sar< 
dka  (847)  aa  having  appellate  joriidklioii.  Before 


the  end  of  the  4th  eentnn  SMdus,  in  publishing 

his  decretal  on  clerical  cefibacy,  assumed  that  the 
law  of  the  Roman  Church  waa  binding  everywhere. 
.\  great  iii(  rea--e  in  power  may  dated  from  the 
reign  of  luniH  eiit  1  I  4(r2  417),  who  claimc;*!,  as  the 
succi'ssor  of  St  l'el«'r,  superiority  over  western 
Christendom.  The  weakness  of  the  western  empire, 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Visigoths,  and  the  rever- 
ence which  they  paid  to  all  things  Christian,  cchu- 
bined  to  make*  Innocent  the  moM  powerful  peison 
in  the  Christian  city  which  rose  npon  tin  aahaa  of 
pagan  Rome.  Leo  I.  (440-461)  maintdned  tim 
cliUm  of  his  see  to  the  patriarchate  of  the  West, 
while  in  It«mie  and  Italy  his  fearlessness  and 
pnidence  during'  the  invasions  of  the  H\ins  and 
Vandals  gave  him  commanding  influence.  In  476 
the  em])ire  of  the  west  came  to  an  end  :  the  s^de 
emj>eror  of  the  Romans  reigneil  at  Constantinople. 
As  long  as  lie  left  Italy  alone  the  )>apal  pf)\ver  waa 
the  stronger  for  his  absence.  Amid  the  political 
disintegration  of  the  West  the  ehnrch  remained 
a  ataUe  bond  of  union ;  iu  centre  was  Homo,  and 
the  head  of  Borne  waa  the  pope,  who  became  more 
and  more  regarded  as  the  leader  and  defender  of 
the  people.  Thoaeh  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
while  master  f)f  Itiuv,  ali^tuiiied  from  interference 
with  the  liishojKs  of  Uome  until  .shortly  liefore  his 
death,  some  imuKle  arose  from  disputed  elei-tii ui.-*. 
The  ele<-.tion  anciently  lay  with  the  clergy  an<l 
people  of  the  city,  but  as  the  interference  of  the 
laity  letl  to  violence,  Symmachua  decreed  (498) 
that  thencefor>vard  the  election  should  be  decided 
l>y  the  votes  of  the  Roman  eleiET.  The  recou- 
ifiieat  of  Italy  by  the  genenib  m  Justinian  im- 
paired  the  papal  power,  for  he  treated  the  pope 
tike  a  rebelHons  servant.  As  the  imperial  power 
waned  in  Italy  before  the  inva.si(»n  c)f  the  I.omiwirda, 
the  pojie  again  l>ecame  pre  eminent.  N<';,'lected  by 
liei  emperor,  Kome  found  a  protector  in  (iregorj' 
the  Great  ( .")lH>  (i()4  >,  wh<i  waa  forcetl  by  the  sutler- 
ings  of  tlic  peojde  to  deal  with  the  Loroltanls 
as  a  temporal  prince.  Yet  hia  work  was  chiedy 
spiritual.  Under  him  the  right  to  the  patriarchate 
of  the  West  waa  arroly  esUUialied;  bis  hoUneaa, 
his  writinn,  and  his  refoims  wore  onivonmUy 
admired  ;  he  exercised  ecclesiastical  disdpUne  over 
the  bijthope  of  other  lands,  and  he  resented  the 
indignity  put  ii]ion  Id-;  see  liy  the  a.ssumption  of 
the  title  'I  niversal  Hisliop '  by  the  Patriarch  of 
< 'onstantimiple.  Under  him  the  Ariiui  invaders  of 
Italy,  the  Lombards,  were  convertetl  to  Catholi- 
cism ;  »o,  too,  were  the  Arian  Visigoths  of  Spain  ; 
while  the  heathen  English  lirat  received  the  gospel 
from  missionaries  whom  he  sent  out.  Gregory  cx)m- 
pleted  the  work  of  Innocent  and  Leo,  and  was  the 
greateet  of  the  three  foondms  of  the  papacy  of  the 
middle  ages. 

During  the  7th  century  the  jiojiea  were  much 
troubled  by  the  eastern  emperors,  who  were  still 
lordi  of  Rome  and  .some  parts  of  Italy.  The 
eiii|M>iiir>  caused  ebn-tion.s  to  the  papai\v  to  Ihj, 
submitte«l  to  thems<dves  for  confinnatioii,  tried  to 
force  the  popes  Ui  concur  in  their  heresy  ct)nceming 
the  will  OI  Christ,  and  treAted  them  as  mere  oflicera 
of  tiieir  state.  Martin  I.  (649-6M),  a  atrennous 
opponent  of  the  Monothelite  hereqr,  ooiMd, 
earned  off  to  Oonstantinople,  and,  after  mJliBriog 
ill-usace,  died  in  exile.  Even  when  the  emperora 
again  liecame  orthodox  they  still  hnmiliat^  the 
])o]n'H.  Meanwhile  the  papal  |M>wer  was  ^jrowinK  in 
westeni  lands:  the  English  turned  from  ('olumWn 
u.sjiges,  and  ])rofess«Nl  olnHlience  to  Rome  (  66-4 ) ;  the 
iiurgundians  and  Krieslanders  received  the  gospel ; 
and  early  in  the  Sth  century  lioniface  won  over  a 
large  part  of  (jermany  to  the  faith,  acting  on  a  com- 
mission from  Gregory  II.  (715-731).  In  Grejjory's 
time  the  Emperor  Leo  111.  forbade  thowonhip  and 
eran  the  nio  of  imageo  Ihronghout  Ua  ompirek 
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whence  ho  and  his  succeHsors  who  ado|)te(I  tlx- 
same  policy  are  CftU«d  Iconoclasts  ( imaee-breakere ). 
Gregoiry  rafoMil  to  obey  his  deeree,  and  was  upheld 
by  the  Itdiane  and  the  West  eenemlly.  The 
imperial  governor  in  Italy,  called  the  exareh, 
sought  to  conipol  till'  iK)f)e  to  obev  his  master,  and 
the  Italians  ro.ne  in  the  pope's  defence.  The  ix>ni- 
banls  torik  lulviintuj^e  of  the  confuMion  to  con(|iicr 
the  pxarcliatf.  They  tlireatened  the  lands  of  the 
ilaiii  li  ;  no  liclji  was  to  Ite  hod  from  the  emperor; 
Italy  wa*  virtually  f«evcrc«l  from  the  empire.  In 
his  distress,  Gregory  III.  (731-741)  apuealed  for 
help  to  the  Cathiuie'Fmnks.  Twice  Pepm  broosht 
an  anny  of  Vnaik»  to  the  pope's  relief,  and  routed 
ilia  Loiubards ;  he  won  bock  from  them  all  that 
had  belonged  to  the  exarchate  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  bcHtowod  it  on  the  Roman  see  (7i>4).  This 
wa>i  the  Iwginning  i>f  the  t«'nii>orHl  jH»\ver  of  the 
jxipfs.  In  return  Pepin  aeceiited  from  the  ik>[H} 
the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  Komans,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  rights  in  Rome,  and  of  his  duty 
as  the  defender  of  the  church.  He  had  already 
received  the  papal  sanction  iar  the  deposition  of 
the  Fiankiah  long  and  his  own  coronatiao}  the 
pope's  aetim  In  this  matter  loimied  a  precedent  not 
forgotten  by  his  successors.  Pepin's  son,  Charles 
( Cnarlemagne ),  a^oin  muted  the  Lombards,  and 
renewed  liis  father  h  donation.  At  another  visit  he 
declared  I.^  III.  (79.V>Slt))  puihlcsM  of  certain 
crimes  with  wliich  he  waj*  chai>;»Hi,  and  on  Cliri.-t- 
mas  Day,  800,  Leo  crowne<l  him  emiwror.  It  was 
oontrarv  to  the  feelings  of  the  ago  tiiat  the  church 
sbonid  lack  an  imperial  protector ;  the  breach  with 
the  eastern  empire  was  complete,  and  the  imperial 
throne  at  CoaMnattoopia  «m  hild  to  he  occopfad 
nnlawfally.  While  Leo  had  allowed  his  eanse  to 
be  judged  by  a  temporal  prince,  and  had  accepted 
him  as  master  of  Rome  and  emperor,  he  ha<l 
assumed  a.s  (lOtl's  vicar  tlic  ri;.'ht  t"  Iw-stow  the 
imperial  cn)wn,  which  carried  witli  it  the  lonl.Hliij) 
of  the  worlil. 

During  the  struggles  that  prece«le<l  the  hreak  up 
of  the  Prankish  empire  the  po{)es  generally  favoured 
the  princes  of  the  West  (or  ( :aulish)  Franks,  rather 
tlian  of  the  East  (or  Cemian)  Franks.  "The  rise 
of  sepaiate  natiom  threw  poUtieal  pover  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  ehtnohmen  of  me  new  statoe. 
The  pontificate  of  Nicolas  L  (858-8fi7)  was  marked 
by  tne  succes-nful  assertion  of  the  autliority  of 
Itoiiic  in  correcting  tin'  \  ii-cs  of  prince-*,  and  com- 
jM'lliii^'  tlie suhniihwion  oi  tlie  nio--t  iiowerful  prelates 
of  the  West,  sncli  as  tlic  Arclllli•^fl()|>  of  Uavenna, 
certain  (^rman  bishops  who  ujiheld  their  kiogin 
his  evil  ways,  and  even  Iluumar  of  Rhelmik  Us 
chief  weapon  against  the  bishojis  was  a  series  of 
early  decretals,  now  known  to  have  been  forgerie« 
not  amaaating  from  Rome.  The  lof^  polky  of 
NieolaB  was  pursued,  though  with  less  soeeess,  by 
Hadrian  IL  (867-87*2).  Meanwhile  a  dir^pnte 
begun  in  tlie  tinie  of  Niwda?*  \siv*  leading  the 
Greek  Church  towards  schistn.  During  the  jia{>acy 
of  John  Vin.  (H7'2~8H2)  tlie  Samcens  estal.lisheil 
themtu'lvev  ill  Soutlicrn  Italy  ami  tliii'ateii»><l  Konie, 
and  the  cimrageous  |M>pe  sou^lit  help  on  all  sides 
against  them  and  his  Christian  enemies.  The 
anarchy  io  It^b'  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  CaioUngUui  empire  had  the  worst  effects  on 
the  MMQT.  Things  wen  darkest  in  the  iint  half 
of  the  loth  eentory.  Competitors  for  power  treated 
the  pojies  as  their  tools,  and  elections  to  the  papacy 
were  derided  either  by  the  nobles  of  Konie,  or  the 
mob,  or  any  forei;_'ti  power  which  chancni  to  lie 
miUHtfr  of  tfie  city.  No  reverence  was  pai'l  U>  the 
pajial  ollice,  an<l  .-evcral  of  thone  raised  to  it  were 
men  of  fierce  and  unholy  liv.  -  I 'teased  by  enemies, 
John  XIL  sent  for  help  to  m  t  >  the  Great,  king  of 
Germany,  and,  hy  erowoing  hiiu  empefor  in  M2, 
ravif«d  the  empiras  be  aeknowledged  Otto  aa hia 


sovereign,  and  the  liomau  swore  to  elect  no  pope 
without  the  emperar^  eonanit.  Though  Otto,  his 
son,  and  his  grandson  did  ■oraethin^  towiudi 
restoring  to  the  papacy  its  proper  dignity,  the 
attempt  to  regenerate  it  failed ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Otto  III.,  it  was  again  degraded  by  fall- 
ing under  the  l  ontnd  of  the  counts  of  Tusonlum. 

Tiic  ctiijHTor  Hcnn,-  III.  regenerate<l  the  iiapacy 
liy  relcstsini,'  it  from  the  control  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  conferring  it  on  German  churchmen  of 
high  character.  One  of  these,  Leo  IX.  (104&-55), 
commanded  the  respect  of  Christendom  by  his 
revival  ol  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  waa  tahea 
orisoner  when  attempting  to  dieeic  the  Novman 
Invaders  of  Italy,  but  tlie  Normans  reverenced 
their  captive,  and  after  bis  death  acknowledged 
the  j»op<>  as  the  feudal  lord  of  their  conrjuests, 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  I'luler  the  j^'oidance 
of    Ilildi'linuid   (>ee  ( i I'.K(;<:)r!V  the  jiaiiocy 

advance*!  rapidly  in  |K>wer  and  repute.  nv  a 
decree  of  Nicolas  IL  (1059-61)  in  1069  the  n^ht 
of  election  was  veated  in  the  cardinals    After  a 


its  earthly  head.  Simony  was  strictly  repressed. 
A  further  advance  was  made  when  Gregorj-  VII. 
(1073-86)  forhmle  cliunhmen  to  receive  investi- 
ture of  their  l>enellce»  from  lay  hands.  This 
toucheil  the  sovereignty  t>f  lay  princes.  He  >»a« 
oppowHl  by  the  Emi>eror  Henrv  IV.  (q.v. ).  The 
principle  at  stake  was  the  churcL's  independence  Oi 
the  lay  power,  its  dependeoee  on  its  own  visible 
head,  and  its  consequent  lalvntion  from  feudal 
bonds  and  aboiea.  Gmgoiy  asserted  the  highert 
elaiins,  and  depoaed  tlie  emperor,  who  maide  a 
humiliating  submission  at  Canossa  in  1077.  Pope 
and  emperor  each  found  supjiort,  the  jm>im'  in  tne 
discontent  of  the  Gennaiis  and  in  the  NortMans. 
War  broke  out,  an  autiiH)i>e  and  risals  to  the 
enii>eror  were  set  up.  The  stniggle  la-^teil  l»eyond 
the  lives  of  Gregory  and  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
decidetl  in  112S  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  which, 
thi»ugh  a  compromiae,  was  a  substantial  victory  for 
the  papacy.  During  the  struggle  the  Cnundes 
brought  a  vaak  iiiciwuMi  «f  power  to  tha  pope^  for 
thev  made  Mm  tiia  head  «  ChrMendom  in  arms 
and  tlie  director  of  ita  faMMB.  Though  distnrl>r<] 
for  a  few  years  by  a  sehfam,  the  result  of  Roman 
fai'tion,  the  reign  of  Innocent  II.  (1130-43)  was  a 
time  of  greatness.  The  religious  orders  had  frt>ni 
the  first  rise  of  western  monasticigm  lieen  strong 
upholders  of  the  papacy,  and  each  onler  as  it  was 
founded  laid  its  new-liom  zeal  at  the  diapoeal  of 
Rome.  Innocent  gaineil  much  from  the  support  of 
St  Bernani,  backcsi  liy  all  the  streugtll  of  tho 
Cardan  oidei;  Under  Hadrian  IV.  (1154-S9), 
a  native  of  8t  Albans,  named  Mieolat  Brakespear, 
tlie  only  Enj;li»<hman  who  has  Iteen  raised  to  the 
papal  cliair,  the  tMpacy  entere<l  on  a  struggle  with 
tlie  Emj>en)r  Fretterick  I.,  who  was  determine*!  fully 
to  enforce  his  im|>eria!  rights.  In  tiieory  j>oj)e  and 
emperor supplietl  each  the complcnn  n!  of  the  other's 
power,  the  one  being  God's  vicegerent  in  spiritual, 
tho  other  in  worldly  thiagVt  hot  the  limits  dividing 
their  spheres  of  action  were  andefinable,  and  when 
both  were  strong  they  were  almoot  forced  into 
hostility.  Among  the  definite  eaaaoa  of  diipata 
was  the  sovereiunty  of  the  pope  over  certain  parti 
of  Italy  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  jwipacy 
liy  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (diet!  1115). 
1  lie  |io{»es  were  upheld  l)y  a  league  of  the  Lom- 
1>ar<l  cities,  which  carried  on  a  long  war  with  the 
emiHTor ;  In-  was  deloated,  and  in  1177  onhadtlod 
to  Alexander  III. 

Tlie  papal  authority  reached  its  greatest  height 
under  Innbcont  UL  (h9S-1816K  who  ruled  as  tho  I 
head  of  a  vaat  qdittnal  empin,  ionndad  en  the 
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reverence  of  niankmd  for  righteousneH.  H*  was 
Buuter  in  Itaiy.  His  •trife  with  two  ampcrofs 
ended  in  tlie  raeeew  «f  hb  wwd,  Fraderiek  II., 

inheritor  of  the  Sicilian  throne,  whom  he  crowned 

emperor.  By  excommunication  he  forced  the  kinc 
of  France  to  put  awiiy  panunonr ;  he  (lc|>oKcd 
John  of  En}.'laml,  and  coiiipellf*!  Iiini  to  ln'come  his 
va.->>:il.  Thr  kin^>  ut  iiiiuiv  iiationx  suhiiiitU'd  lo 
hi»  rebukes,  'l  lio  Latin  conuuebt  of  Con.stMntinojile 
brought  tlie  E»»t  for  a  while  under  the  papal 
obedience,  and  a  crus aiiinp  army  bejjan  to  extirpate 
the  heretic8  of  Languetloc.  More  important  than 
aU  WM  the  fooodatMn  of  the  oniera  of  St  Dominic 
and  8t  Ftmaeb,  wMeh  eave  the  pope  well-organiaed 
and  generally  devoted  forces  in  every  land.  InnO' 
cent  was  the  first  pope  that  exercised  full  dominion 
over  the  St.ttot«  or  tiie  Church.  Their  position  ujb 
tenijxiral  HoverfligiiK  lironL'ht  liiw  niuu-esHoni  int<j 
collision  witli  Frederick  If.,  wlio,  already  king  of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  wishtxl  to  gain  Central  Italy, 
11a  I  lie  dune  so  he  would  have  made  th«  papacy 
ilfpendent  on  biniBelf.  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41 )  and 
Innocent  I V.  ( 19IS-M)l«simiBd  him  bv  every  meauH, 
railitlMl  Mid  ttmimw,  their  dispoftal.  The 
Italian  dttea  of  tne  Qneliie  or  papal  partv  were 
their  strongeot  allies.  Innocent  declare^l  tne  em- 
peror deponed,  and  found  allies  against  him  in  Ger- 
many. The  papal  rei*ource«  were  strained  ;  niont-y 
waf*  fxtorted  iroiti  fi>rei^'ii  countries,  esiK-ciaily 
from  England,  aii<l  iIk-  iiupiK  y  lost  in  n-puto  by  it.s 
demands.  The  slnigjile  waa  continued  against 
Frederick's  house  until  it  was  extinguisheil.  All 
danger  of  sabjection  to  the  empire  was  past ;  but 
the  papacy  owed  its  final  saccees  to  Charles  of 
Anjoo,  wbo  waa  inveated  with  tha  kinnhip  of 
Sicily  and  Naplea.  Una  gave  V^ea  an  intei 


in  Italy,  and  \q<\  to  the  subjection  of  the  papacy 
to  the  French  king.  The  imjierial  power  naving 
fallen,  lloniface  VHI.  (1294  i;}03)  .sought  U)  take 
the  emperor's  place  as  liejul  of  Europe.  His  aims 
were  secular  and  liis  temper  violent.  National 
monarchies  were  being  built  up  in  England  and 
France  by  strong  kings.  The  claims  of  Boniface 
were  subversive  of  their  domestic  policy ;  they 
refused  to  admit  them,  and  he  qoaiTelled  with 
bolhJtinga.  Tha  Italian  partiaaaa  of  Philip  IV.  of 
nanea  ariaed  him ;  ha  waa  hrntally  treated,  and 
died  soon  afterwanlH. 

Philip  j^rocMind  the  election  of  a  Frenchman, 
ricnieiit  \.  (1.1(1.')  16),  vho  resi(le<l  at  .\vignon  in 
Provence,  afterwards  sold  to  the  papacy.  There 
the  (lapal  c<nirt  reinaine<l  for  about  seventy  years, 
a  period  calleil  the  '  Babylonish  Captivity,^  auring 
which  tiie  pop<>s  were  much  under  the  influence 
of  their  powerful  ncighlsmr  of  P'ranoe.  A  long 
struggle  with  the  Emperor  Louis  IV.,  in  which  the 
popes  were  8ncce«tsful,  iojnrad  the  lapatation  of 
the  papacy.  During  its  eoane  men  Iwgan  to 
criticise  the  character  and  claims  of  the  pajmoy. 
It  was  attacked  on  ecclesiastical  ^'rounds  by  tiio 
'Spiritual  Franciscans,'  ami  l  y  li  dars'  like 
OcKliatn,  and  on  political  by  tiic  un|icrial  legists. 
The  (Diirt  at  Avignon  wa-s  luxurious  and  venal. 
Little  revenue  came  from  the  States  of  the  Church, 
which  fdl  into  diaorto  dttriog  the  p<)pe  s  a>>seuce, 
and  large  same  were  raiaed  from  national  cbnrches 
and  by  cormpt  means.  Fearing  to  lose  ail  authority 
ia  Italy.  Qngaty  XI.  retnmS  to  Rome  in  1378, 
Dot  died  there  Immediatelv  afterwarda  Urban 
VI.  was  elected,  but  the  French  cardinals,  siip 
ported  In'  the  king  of  France  and  the  Angevin 
qneen  of^  Naples,  rel>elled,  and  elected  Clement 
»  11.  During  the  schi>m  which  ensueii  the  oIkmU- 
eiice  cif  KurojH-  wiuh  divided  ln'tween  ri\al  jxijK's. 
In  order  to  heal  the  schism  the  cardinals  revive«l 
the  long  disused  authority  of  a  ireuenil  council. 
The  CooncU  of  Pisa  (1409)  failed  of  its  object. 
The  vefimDalioii  aa  well  aa  the  reonloa  of  the 


church  was  largely  desired.  In  England  Wyclif 
urged  apoatolic  ^wgty  aa  the  only  care  for 


,  _      .  of  Httle  practical  im- 

portance, save  that  it  helped  forwara  the  revolt 
of  Bohemia,  where  the  Slavs  regarded  the  Latin 
liturg\-  as  a  bad'^'o  of  (lennan  sujieriority.  Many 
ortluslio.x  cburclmieii  de^^ired  to  see  the  abuses  of 
the  papal  court  refuDiicd  and  tlie  cburche-.  of  tlie 
several  countries  preserved  from  undue  jiapal  inter- 
ference. By  the  Council  of  Constance  the  schism 
was  closed,  and  Martin  V.  ( 1417-31 )  was  electe«l 
pope;  the  council  proved  unequal  to  deal  with 
retonii.  Martin'a  wise  adminiatiatMMi  laiaed  the 
papacy  from  Ha  low  eetate ;  he  re^^ed  ita  pamea 
sions,  and  made  its  power  widely  felt  The 
Bohemian  war  made  another  council  inevitable ; 
it  met  at  liasel  in  14.T2,  it  attacke<l  E)i;;enins 
(1431-47),  raised  up  an  antipoix*,  an<l  ende<l  in 
contempt  Meunwhile  the  Creeks.  ho|)ing  for  lit  lp 
against  the  Turks,  submitted  to  the  holy  see.  In 
another  re-MK-ct  the  papacy  wa»  specially  affected 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Greeks.  It  readily  adopted 
the  learning  and  culture  brought  by  the  Greeks  to 
Italy.  The  genine  of  llieidaav.(1447-fi5)  conceived 
a  new  ideal.  The  15th  eentrny  waa  an  a^e  of  splen- 
dour ;  its  magnificence  was  conspicuous  in  the  lives 
not  merely  of  princes,  but  even  ot  nobles,  merchants, 
and  bankers.  .As  tlie  )»apacy  ontstiipjw^d  all  eattlily 
powers  in  jjreatness,  so  in  the  mind  of  the  pontitf 
was  Rome  its  seat  to  impose  on  the  imagination 
of  all  the  world  by  an  exterior  grandeur  which 
should  outshine  that  of  the  eity  of  any  earthly 
potentate.  But  his  was  no  vulgar  ideal  of  mere 
magnificence ;  Rome  to  him  was  to  be  the  proteo- 
ticaa  of  the  aitat  the  home  of  leaniiiw,  the  eentral 
point  of  eoltora  in  tii«C9biirtiaa  wofM}  and  all  thb 
was  but  to  typify  and  render  aeniible  tne  nprenacgr 
of  religion. 

Under  I'ius  II.  (1458-63)  the  pojie  again  appeareil 
as  the  natural  head  of  the  forces  of  Christendom 
united  in  arms  again.sl  the  infidel.  Pins  died  when 
actually  setting  out  on  a  crusade,  and  his  plans 
failed,  bat  thev  gave  the  papacy  renewed  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  His  succesaors,  inheriting 
generally  the  views  of  Nicolas  V.  in  Ngatd  to  Borne 
aa  the  material  e«p  wion  of  bomJ  aarewneee,  did  not 
inherit  the  lufUneaa  of  Ua  apnrt.  whilst  pnrsning 
the  idea  of  surrounding  the  papal  dignity  with  pre- 
eminent splendour,  some,  like  Paul  II.  (1464-,  !), 
betrayed  a  sympathy  for  the  pagan  renais-nance 
which  is  unmistakable,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  diminisbeil  the  veneration  due  to  the  heati  of 
the  church.  Other  popes,  like  Alexander  VI.  ( 1492- 
lfi03)  or  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  were  lient  on  founding 
in  the  Italian  states  princedoms  either  for  their 
relatives  or  for  the  papal  chair.  This  is  specially 
true  of  Alexander  (Boigia)*  wliaae  earlier  life  had 
been  immoral,  and  wlm  aa  pope  eaneed  scandal  by 
his  nndlsgnised  love  of  w()rl<lly  pleasures  ;  whilst 
his  son  Cii'.sar,  an  able,  un?^crupuloiis  man,  made 
matters  womc  by  lii-  crimes. 

Meantime  the  idea  of  n  form  ha<l  not  slept^ — 
witness  the  activity  of  such  a  man  as  Canfinal 
Nicolas  of  Cnsa ;  but  etlorts  like  his  were 
inspired  by  individual  minds  of  a  specially  lofty 
turn,  and  at  most  had  the  coantenaQoe  of  supreme 
authority ;  however  wideapraad,  they  were  local 
and  were  nol  that  general  'reformation  in  head 
and  memhera'  which  had  been  so  loadly  and  ao 
earnestly  called  for.  The  inevitable  day  of  reckon- 
in;,'  came,  but  in  a  guise  which  none  expected.  In 
jdace  ol  reform  the  Protestant  Uef«)rmation  etlecteil 
u  ruthle.s»  breach  with  the  unat,  and  instead  of  the 
enforcement  ot  the  law  of  tlie  church  that  law  itself 
wiis  repudiated.  Events  now  convinced,  but  too 
late,  the  most  unwilling  minds  that  what  priests  and 
bishops,  regolars  and  secnlaia,  theologians  and 
nalona  laymen  had  preeaed  for  had  hean  indeed 
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till-  notxl  of  the  time.  Rome  itself  furni!«h(»<l  a 
lantentabic  illiintration  of  the  ruin  that  hail  conio 
upon  the  church.  Clement  VII.  ( 102^-34 ),  though 
he  had  hiH  own  political  aims,  was  M  a  man  not 
unworthy  of  hix  office,  anil  by  ehMMter  flM  kail 
abto  to  bwr  the  brunfe  of  tho  storm ;  vet  it  wm  he 
who  witneHad  Boms  raiUeasIy  ucked  ( 1S87),  and 
that  by  the  troow  of  Charles  V.,  who  during  the 
first  half  of  the  loth  eentury  was  the  mainstav  of 
tlie  Catholic  cause,  ami  liy  liis  dignity  an  tnon 
omp«!ror-elect  the  recoj;uise<l  jiriitt><-tor  of  the  Roman 
Cliiiri-li.  Tho  imprejision  macie  by  tliin  event  on  nil 
religious  minds  is  well  exi>re>u*eil  in  the  mea»ureil 
but  weighty  wonU  of  Canlinal  Saduleto.  '  If 
tho«e,'  he  writes,  'had  done  their  duty  on  whom 
the  obligation  clilefly  rested  (I  speak  not  of  tiio 
pontiff  whoae  virtoea,  mildnma.  and  nnri^htn^ 
are  known  not  as  mat  merely  oat  a*  aomirable ). 
the  priesthood  would  still  be  venerated  as  of  old, 
and  not  now  exposed  to  injury  and  contempt.  I 
HHV  wlial  1  f»'t'l,  and  tnxl  and  man  are  my  itin'-^seH, 
tiuit  tlii^  Iwst  of  ]M>iili(Ts  desinMl  to  van'  tliene 
corrupt  iiionlK;  luit  llu;  tiling  neetled  tlie  knife, 
not  a  salve,  and  his  nature  and  kindly  spirit  shrank 
from  strong  niea»ure«.' 

From  this  point  the  hlHtory  of  the  papacy  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  falk  naturally  uio  three 
divWoiu.  From  1090  to  the  early  yian  ol  the 
ittli  century  thera  takea  plaoe  a  reeonatibiitioii  of 
the  papacy  on  the  basis  of  Catholic  reform ;  next 
follows  a  century  of  normal  activity  on  the  new 
baMiH  thus  formed  ;  thirdly,  a  century  of  dci  lino 
in  intlncnre,  the  t«rm  of  which  is  marked  by  tiiu 
conrhu.-  ill  \'<Miice  whieh  rmoltad  in  ttie  aMotion 
of  Pope  I'iua  VII. 

( 1 )  No  time  was  lo«st  in  settinf^  a)>out  the  work 
which  now  all  reoo|{niaed  as  the  imiterative  need. 
The  papacy  was  not  prominent  in  tlio  work  of  re- 
form:  W  tho  cooatemuMw  |dven  ^  Boma  to  men 
like  OoBtarIni,  Pole,  and  Omberti  la  mlBeient  evi- 
dence that  the  poi)es  themselves  did  not  intend  to 
1)6  liehindhand.  'rlie  |>ontiticate  of  Pan!  III.  (1534- 
M)  witrn>j<.Hed  two  events  of  oonf^idi-rahle  im]>ortance 
to  tlie  future  of  tin' ohurcli  the  iii^>litutioii  of  the 
.Icsuits,  and  tin*  cniiiini-ni'tMni'nt  of  tin?  ("onncil  of 
Trent.  In  1534  Ignatius  of  lA)yola  pronoum-tHl 
liii^  vowH  in  the  ))ref<ence  of  tlie  pope,  and  thuH  laid 
the  foundation!!  of  a  wwiety  of  men  sjx  '  i  illy  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  holy  see,  \\uh  n  hidl  Its 
fortanaa  have  aafaae^aently  Wn  iutiraatoly  aiao- 
eiatad.  The  ideal  eoneeived  by  Ignatioa  waa  that 
of  an  onler  govemeil  bv  '  a  generalwhom  all  ahonM 
be  Ixiund  to  oliev  under  vow,  who  should  be  per- 
petual, lHh»^<(•f^-i«1l  of  ali-'olntc  mithoi ity,  Hubjeot 
<>ntirely  to  tlie  im>|k',  but  not  lialili'  to  l>e  restrainiil 
by  any  chaptfr-i  ot  liic  urdt-r.'  runl  1 II.,  on  Sojitcni 
l>er  27,  1j40,  by  tlio  bull  liiujimen  milUantiii,  gave 
the  i>apal  approval  t<»  the  *  form  of  life '  de»igne<I  by 
the  founder.  The  Council  of  Trent,  whatf'ver  1hi 
the  import  of  it.-«  dogmatic  definitionH,  in  eN.<ii-ntiiilly 
a  council  of  disciplinarv  reform ;  but  in  this  place 
it  reanires  notice  as  being  a  eoaneO  of  wnieh, 
though  held  at  a  distance  mm  Rome,  the  control 
and  etlective  action  really  vested  in  the  po[«e.  After 
long  ne^.'otiatioii'-  tin"  «-onni-il  c<mvoked  by  Paul  111. 
met  at  Tri'm  in  I  (fi'cnilMT  \  .\h  early  ax  \7>i'2 

the  liJlp.lI  le;;uti--  li.id  ti  nchcd  that  city  ;  but  the 
war  wlween  Fninco  and  (i<  rniany  which  then  broke 
out  made  the  further  delav  inevitable.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  at*  showing  the  inlluenoe  already  pos- 
sessed  by  the  newly-founded  Sodaty  of  Jeeua,  that 
two  of  Its  memben  came  to  the  oonneil  as  papal 
theologians.  On  Anril  28,  1552,  the  aittlngs  of  the 
fathers  were  suspencled  for  t wf)  years.  On  November 
'29,  l."»<iO,  the  then  Pius'lV.,  convoked  it  for 

tlie  following  Kasti't.    Thf  decree  of  reformaticm  of 
morals  and  government,  consisting  of  eicbteen  | 
ehaftters,  waa  adopted  in  the  28d  aemion.  It  eon-  I 


taincil  a  nuinl»er  of  important  provisions  on  the 
resilience  of  bi><hops  ana  parish  priests,  upon  the 
q^ualiticatiuriH  for  the  priesthood,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  seminaries  for  clerical  training.  In  Um  25th 
aeiaion  was  passed  a  aariaa  of  regulations  for  the 
ragttlar  clerg>'  and  nuoiL  The  decreea  aC  the 
eonnell  were  formally  oonfiTmed  by  Pioa  IV.  in 
1664.  lly  its  d<H<IaratioB8  on  dogmatic  theologj- 
the  council  gave  prominence  to  the  diflferences 
exis*tiiig  l)etwe<»n  rathollcs  an<l  rion Catholics,  an<i 
thus  more  sharply  di\ided  Clirii-tcDdom  into  tiie 
sjiiritnal  subject.s  and  the  enemii--  ol  the  jiajiacy. 
The  cause  of  Catholic  reform  dominat^tl  the  jxjlicy 
of  Paul  IV.  (1555-59),  and  from  his  time  the 
constitution  of  the  liaman  see  in  iti«  modem 
aspect  progressed  practically  without  a  check.  In 
this  perio(L  too,  falls  tha  eatablisbment  of  ad  minis- 
trative  booiea  called  'aacred  oonpegationa,'  which 
henceforth  are  the  reoogniaed  ana  usual  oigaiia  for 
the  exercise  of  papal  power  in  the  government  of 
the  church.  L^isser  oi«ject.s  were  not  neglecte*!. 
If  moilern  Rome  1iii.h  liet'u  for  so  long  the  city  in 
Europe  which  has  attracted  and  deM^rve<l  to  attract 
the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  all  men,  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  ctmtinuation  during  this  period 
of  the  works  liegun  under  the  inapiratioa  of 
Nicolas  V.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  8t  Petard 
itself  was  not  completed  till  ISMb 

(2)  By  the  beginning  of  Cha  17th  eantary  the 
papacv  as  an  institution  liad  reconstituted  itself  in 
accordance  with  the  circumstances  induced  by  the 
Prolewtarit  Ilcfnrniation.  Its  htstorA  in  tlii->  second 
j»eriixl  shows  no  f^uch  stirring  events  as  ba<l  market! 
the  i)receding  age.  Hut  for  its  future  the  transfer 
of  tne  weiglit  of  political  jMiwcr  from  the  House  of 
Austria  to  that  of  France  was  of  deci-sive  import- 
ance. The  full  consequences  of  the  chaoge  were 
not,  of  coorae,  perceived  immediately,  hot  it  ii 
oertain  it  waa  veooniiaed  in  Boma  aa  momantona, 
and  was  not  viewed  with  aatisfiaetioa. 

(3)  The  conclave  which  anembled  in  Rome  in 
the  vesr  1700  determined  the  history  of  the  papacy 
in  tlie  third  ]"'rj(Kl.  Among  the  cardinals  the  one 
who  enjoyed  tiic  most  res|>ect  was  tlie  Dominican 
Cardinal  <  tr^ini,  the  liead  of  a  ImkIv  of  cardinal* 
wliD-se  views  are  sutlicieutly  indicate)  by  the  name 

Siven  to  them — the  ZetanU.  He  was'  a  man  of 
lustrions  family,  dominated  by  a  sense  of  duty  in 
all  things  great  and  small,  of  slender  intaUectnal 
eapacity  indeed,  but  endowed  with  a  rare  gift  of 
diaeemmg  merit  and  capacity  in  othara;  free 
from  petty  jealousy,  he  knew  how  to  gathar  round 
him  men  oi  ability,  and  how  to  use  them  when 
he  had  them.  Hut  the  change  in  the  balance  of 
]>ower  elfected  during  the  17th  century  detemiin'il 
till'  tdectimi  lit  (  aidiiial  .\lbani,  to  whom  w;i< 
given  tlie  whole  weiglit  of  the  iiitluenoe  of  France. 
As  Clement  XI.  (1700-21)  ho  was  in  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  his  reign  inspired  by  Louis  XIV. 
To  outward  appearance,  in  the  first  half  of  tbe 
Iftth  centnnr.  toe  poaitioa  of  the  papaagr  in  its 
relatloDS  with  prinoea  and  peoples  raramned  as 
it  had  haen  bolore.  To  some  extent  also  it  i* 
certidn  that  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58).  by  a  chann 
of  cliaracter  which  impressed  even  one  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  weak  side  of  hninanitv  a.s  Walixile, 
Mavc<l  III!'  tlu'  i  \  il  day.  Ibit  iM'tore  his  death 
the  (signs  of  di^integtation  were  unmi-<takable. 
Throughout  Europe  luxury  and  an  acconi|>anying 
dissoluteness  of  manners  ha<l  increased  to  shame- 
IcMiMM,  whilst  the  school  of  infidelity  in  France 
waa  BOW  fully  oiganised  and  eonfidant  of  victory. 
Tha  full  efiiBet,  moreover,  of  the  displacement  of 
the  imperial  House  of  Austria  as  the  political  prop 
of  the  church  in  favour  of  France  now  made  itself 
manifest,  and  the  .laiiBenist  troubles  of  the  17th 
i  century  bore  bitter  fruit.  The  whole  church  of 
I  France  had  become  iimihrad  in  tha  quamL  On 
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the  one  ride  tlie  Mihops  nomiiuited  hy  the  Icing 

inALst«d,  as  in  duty  Ixmnd,  npon  the  fu-rrptntiou  <>? 
the  ball  Umfffriitus  is.siieii  hy  Cleinuiit  XI.  iii  1713, 
whilft  on  tlie  >  t'li'  i  ;i  liirge  hoilv  of  tlie  cleij,'j-  and 
a  not  lot's  larijf  Uxiv  ul  tlie  laity  iesiste<l  ft  bull  in- 
voiviu','  a.-<-.i'iit  to  alengthy  series  of  al^tracl  tlieo- 
logicfU  propooitions.  Of  tine  violeuce  of  theM;  theo- 
It^leal  qiuundi  it  b  novr  almast  tmpoKAible  to 
form  an  Um,  ud  more  than  one  cool  observer 
believed  aebiiDi  in  France  to  be  iinnunentk  Thus, 
whilii  the  IM|m>^  neodod  «v«iy  aid  to  atem  th« 
rising  tide  of  infidelity,  it  foand  thoae  on  whose 
helj)  it  wluiuld  b.ive  been  able  to  ilfrxi'ml  involved  in 
iuteruecine  eonllict.  'Die  wcoikI  half  uf  the  litlh 
centary  was  for  the  jiapaey  a  slow  agony,  the  suc- 
cessive 8taj,'eH  of  which  do  not  call  for  notice  here. 
By  the  wuppres.sion  of  tlie  Jesuits  the  i)ai>acy  not 
merely  deprivesl  itself  of  an  able  body  of  strenuous 
defenders,  but  cast  by  the  very  act  dismay  among 
tbe  nnks  of  many  devoted  to  tlie  church.  More- 
OT«r»  the  manner  of  the  fall  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
was  not  calculated  to  IflMO  the  wdgiit  of  reaponai- 
bility,  or  it  may  b«  nld  the  odium,  attaehlng  to  eo 
trmvi-  an  jut.  It  fell  with  dignity,  and  the  cnieltiee 
iiitiiuttid  upon  many  of  its  membera  called  forth 
in  unlikely  quarters  sympathy  t  r  the  victims.  It 
was  natnml  tbatonloolcern  siiould  morf»  impressed 
hv  these  more  recent  ooeurreiicoK  than  hv  the  long 
cLain  of  eveut»  which  had  brought  the  holy  see  to 
view  the  suppression  of  tlie  Order  as  inevitable. 

Even  the  faithful  House  of  Austria  now  fell 
away,  aiid  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  assumed  to  him- 
seli  and  exendeed  fcmotioaa  which  the  po|w»  had 
ever  cbimed  «■  pertaining  to  the  enpreme  eeelesi- 
astical  power.  The  fruitless  journey  of  Pius  VI. 
(1775^  S)y)  to  confer  with  Joseph  II.  at  Vienna  in 
I7S2  is  the  outward  evidence  of  the  humiliation 
of  the  i>a|vacv.  Ik»fore  !on^'  the  Kevohttion  which 
broke  torth  in  France  swcjit  away  kin;,'  and  priest 
and  all  establisiied  itu»titution:j  in  church  and  titate, 
involving  Catholic  Europe  in  disorder.  An  out- 
break in  itomet  fomented  by  the  agenta  of  the 
French  auibeMHulor,  forced  the  pope  from  Rome  M 
a  prieoner  ( 17S8)  {  and|  after  his  lemoval  from  one 
place  of  confinement  to  another,  Fins  VI.  died  at 
Valence  on  29th  Angtisl  1799,  N'ap<deon  having, 
two  years  before,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  given 
order^i  ilia-  n  >  m  i  s-  m  hould  be  elected,  a&d that 
the  papacy  should  lie  nlMjlished. 

A  few  word«  niu!*t  still  \>c  given  to  the  present 
and  fourth  period  of  the  iniMlern  age  of  the  papacy. 
Through  the  instrnincncality  of  Hchisniatie  InisBia 
the  conclave  of  cardinals  met  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Oioisto  Maonore  at  Venice  on  the  1st  of 
0eeeinher  17W.  Tne  eondave  lasted  for  neariy 
fear  nHMittw.  Just  as  the  eonelave  of  1700  was 
decisive  »n  regards  the  fortnnes  of  the  papacy  in 
the  18lh  century,  so  was  this  of  1M<X»  a-i  regar*l» 
the  19th  century.  The  possible  candidates  were 
numerous;  the  chniee  finally  rpste< I  on  the  Uene- 
dictine  cardinal,  Chiaramonti.  Nothing  In'tter 
illustrates  the  oonfu^ion  of  ecclesiastical  ideas  in 
the  18tli  century,  or  a  chief  source  of  the  weakness 
of  the  church,  induced  by  universal  suspicion,  than 
an  accidental  expression  used  by  a  member  of  the 
conclave.  Cardinal  Laogini,  in  his  private  diary. 
Explaining  the  objeeiions  felt  by  some  in  the  con- 
clave to  Cliiaramonti,  he  notes  under  12th  Marcli 
liiOO,  only  two  days  before  the  election,  '  C'hiara- 
monti,  as  a  Beaedielliieb  being  anepeeted  ef  Jan- 
JM»nj«m. ' 

No  one  who  reviews  the  hi.st<>ry  of  the  19th 
century  can  doubt  that  events  have  justified  the 
choice  of  tiM  eawlfaale  After  enduring  shocks 
which  to  bamaa  eyes  seemed  to  threaten  its  very 
existenee,  the  papacy  has  beeome  once  more  a  factor 
of  the  matast  potency  in  the  dvilised  world. 
That  tfiti  is  so  is  largely  the  lesnll  of  the 


I  personal  eharaeter  of  Chiaramonti,  the  new  pope, 
I  wlio  as  Pins  VII.  (1800-23)  combined  a  concilia- 
tory temper  with  an  unconquerable  inflexibility 
when  vital  principles  were  iriv<d\ed.  The  history 
of  his  relations  with  Nnpoleon  1.  is  sutlicient  of 
itself  to  expbiin  how  lie,  destitute  apparently 
of  all  human  help,  won  for  himself  the  respect 
of  those  who  would  naturally  have  l»een  the 
first  to  contest  his  spiritual  authority.  In  the 
space  of  his  jMintificate  he  was  able  to  restore  the 
papaqr  to  the  position  which  it  had  held  a  imndred 
yearn  befora  Under  him  began  that  restoration 
of  Tatholic  life  and  Catholic  aim  which  has 
attracted  nome  of  the  ablest  intellects  and  uiofet 
statesmanlike  minds  of  the  century  to  the  service 
of  the  church  ;  and  under  bini  and  his  successors 
was  accuniulat<-d  a  reserve  of  Catholic  strength 
which  is  one  of  the  most  iuteresting  and  remarkable 
featuree  of  the  19th  century. 

The  succeMMrs  of  Pins  Vll.  by  the pemmMl  parity 
of  their  li^'es  contributed  greatly  to  advanoe  tins 
Catholic  revival.  The  reigns  of'^  T.eo  XII.  ( 1823- 
29),  Pius  VIII.  (1829-30).  and  Gregorv  .XVI.  (1831- 
46)  witnessed  an  increase  of  zeal  ou  tlie  [lart  of  the 
lioman  (Catholic  clergy  everj'wbere,  and  a  marked 
develojtment  of  the  spirit  of  lovaltv  to  the  holy 
see  lK>t)i  iu  them  and  in  the  ranks  ul  the  Catholic 
laity.  In  France  the  exertions  of  Montalenibert, 
Lamennais,  and  others  firmly  established  a  new 
school,  which,  whilst  professing  enlightened  liberal 
doctrines,  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  com> 

Slete  and  loyal  submission  to  the  teaehingB  and 
ireetion  of  Rome  was  the  first  duty  of  every 
Catholic.   In  England  the  passing  of  the  aet  for 
Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  gave  libertgr* 
with  it  new  life,  t<n  Roman  Catholic*. 

Pius  IX.  (  lS4t>-7H)  wti  r!)w^i  I.  I  m  succetnl  Gregory 
XV!.  He  had  generally  Ix  en  credited  with  advanced 
lilHMal  views,  and  had  exerted  himself  during  the 
civil  disturbances  under  hi*  predecessor  to  spcnre 
some  mitigation  of  the  punisiininnts  meteil  out  to 
the  nolitit^  prisoners.  He  began  his  rule  with  a 
proclamation  of  genenl  amnesty  for  such  offenders, 
and  for  the  first  two  yean  be  maintained  a  policy 
of  liberal  political  reform.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  had  ]iractically  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  tlio  revolutionaiy  party,  and  on  N(tveinher  24, 
1H4.S,  he  escaj^ioii  in  disguise  fn  rn  K  .hm  I  j  dieta. 
Here  he  remained  till  in  April  1850  he  was  brought 
hack  to  Rome  l>y  the  French  troops.  On  September 
29,  1850,  he  took  the  important  step,  as  regards  the 
English  Catholics,  of  establuilung  a  bienueby  of 
bishops  in  commnnion  with  tlie  Roman  see.  On 
]>eoember  8,  18M,  he  imned  the  boll  Ineffabilit 
Deus,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaeulate 
Conception  of  the  Bleesed  Virgin  Mary  was  declared 
to  be  a  ilogiuft  of  the  Cliristiati  faith.  Ten  years 
later  (Decemher  1.H(>4)  he  publiijhed  the  famous 
encyclical  ijudtidt  cum,  together  with  i\n^  Si///iihi(s, 
or  catalogue  of  errors  of  the  day  which  called  tor 
special  condemnation.  Komagna,  a  portion  of  the 
pontifical  states,  was  occupi^  by  the  Sardinian 
troops  in  1860,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
after  aj»tabbom  leeistaace  made  by  tbejobpe's 
troope  at  Aaeona,  most  ef  the  States  vt  the  Cbnieh 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
From  that  time  till  1870  Pius  IX.  was  maintained 
in  R<ime  by  a  Frem  h  garrison.  On  the  18th  of 
July  of  that  y^ar  ( 1S7() )  the  Vatican  ('<Mincil,  which 
tlie  pope  had  a.^semhted  at  Rome,  decree<l  the  dogma 
of  i'apal  Infallibility  iiartof  the  faith  of  the  church. 
Uiwn  the  outbreak  oi  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  the  French  garrison  wns  withdrawn  from 
Rome,  and  on  tbenemof  tliu  .kiuat  of  the  French 
the  Sardinian  tnoiia  moved  upon  Rome.  After  a 
slight  show  of  leristanee  Victor  EmmaauePs  army 
entered  the  city  on  the  21  st  Septeinlwr  1870,  and 
from  that  time  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  has 
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to  exist.  Pius  LX.  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
Tenuuned  in  the  Vatican,  refuMiiiK  to  recogniM  what 
lubd  bemi  done.  The  [Hwition  in  whicli  he  was  thus 
placed  aa  a  virtual  priaoner  in  hia  paUwa  aranaed 

the  sympathy  of  tb«  Y^thoUo  world  at  large. 

Ia!0  1 1.  ( 1 878 ),  who  was  chosen  as  his  successor, 
has  since  continued  to  niaintAin  towanls  the  kiuj;- 
doin  of  Italy  the  attitn<l«!  taken  up  hy  Pius  IX. 
Altlumjih  wliut  up  in  the  Vatican  piilacc,  1'()|k; 
Leo  \ui.H  ]lo^'s('•,H(■lt  hiniMolf  of  an  intluence  which 
has  maile  it.self  felt,  anil  has  won  for  himself  the 
resnect  of  Kuro|>ean  powers.  In  Germany  his  wise 
diplomacy  brought  about  a  mitigation  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  'May  Laws.'  In  a  question  of  disputed 
rights  over  the  CaroliM  lalands  his  arUtiatioD  wa^* 
■onght  by  Germany  and  Spain,  and  hia  awanl 
accepte.!  finiil.  The  state  of  Ireland  caunetl  him 
to  ilesjwiteli  thither  a  sjiecial  envoy  to  stmly  on  the 
spot  and  rejMirt  to  hini  tin-  uiitnrc  nf  tlie  iip-iirian 
difficulties  whicli  lia<i  urixcn  tlicrt',  ami  tlie  littitmle 
of  the  Cathnlic  cIi'i  l'v  tdw  unls  the  jjrave  ((Ue-Htions 
involved  in  the  struggle  between  the  landlord*  and 
tHWBtB.  A*  *  MMdlof  tUaniiarioa,ial^l888 


the  poQtUr  iaaned  a  dienlar  to  the  hishope  oi 
Ireland  in  wtnch  be  eondanined  aa  immoral  bogr- 
oottiiv  and  the  Plan  of  Ounpaign.  In  Jane  1801 
the  pope  published  an  encyclical,  a^ld reused  to  the 
CktboUe  mabopH,  dealing  with  the  ]>iincipl€«  which 
aboeM  eovern  the  consideration  of  tlie  (itic»ti<m^ 
involved  in  struggles  lietween  capital  and  labonr. 


S<«  AnsitsilM,  Lif>er  Pontifiealu tint  V\tanem»% 
Pontiff,  ap.  Rrr.  Ital.  SS.  lii ;  B*ronitu  {Pi^^),  Ant*. 
EerL  L-xIii. ;  TbeLner.  Cont.  Baronii  Ann.;  Milnaa's 
Latin  CkriUianUp ;  Bryoe'i  Holy  Romam 
Creighton'si  Hittory  of  the  Pafxiry  during  (Ic 
tion ;  Kanke's  Hittom  of  the  Poi>r» ;  Pastor,  OaekidkU 
dfr  Petptu  dtr  hauntmmtt.  W  ith  these  may  also  be 
8tiidio(I  insny  chroniolss  and  historiex.  and  upeciaUy  tbe 
collection  of  (locnments  entidfld  iUffttia  I'onttff.  Bowl  e«L 
Jafle  and  Puthaat;  U  a  Mw  and  sobmd  editiea  tt» 
M  vni  wa«  publiJisd  ai  Lripsif  In  MnTSw  die  the 
articles  BuLU  EvcTCLICAl.,  ijrrALLTBlt.lT^bALTt  Ko*' 
MA.vbT,  Rkforuation,  Roman  C.\thouc  CBVlcn;; 
the  Mpsrste  articles  un  tb«  chief  of  the  popes,  as 
in  the  following  list,  in  which  the  order  and 
ars  taksn  from  P.  B.  OsBs's  SfTMS  JTjp 
of  lha  aaMlMpm  bciag  iHmi  hi  i 


■tFStar   41 

LlniM   67 

Cletua,  i«r  AiiaclvtU*   79 

apinent  1   81 

Bvariatus   lOO 

AlexandfT  I   lOO 

SlxtUJi  I.  ;noman>   119 

Trlwiphonw  Grtwkl   12S 

U)'giDus  iUnwk)   ISb 

Pini  I.  lUlian;   14S 

Anieetna  (Syrian)   167 

8ot*r  \Qnf\L'   1C8 

Ekuthenu  OPBek*.   177 

Victor  I.  Afriranl   190 

IfcplijTiiuii   ■.1/2 

CsUixtna  I.  Itomau)  218 

Urfean  I.  {RoiMa).>  231 

Pontbuias  (Itaaisn)   tSO 

Anth^nu  (Oreek)   235 

FaliUnus  (Rooisnt)   290 

ConK-lhw  fRinnan)   251 

.Vl'I>l*lVllIMJ. 

Lucius  L  lUoman)   253 

BIspiMa  I.  MtaamK  2M 

Smas  II.  rRorasalL  287 

Picmynlnii  lOrwk   25S 

Friix  I.  Roman    '2m 

XutychlanuH  Tuncan:   275 

Caiun  RoriiAii   2S;i 

Marci'lliiiuii  liontani   2iM 

Martvlliu  I.  :R(MSSn)  107 

Kuwbiu*  Grrak>.   KO 

M.Irliia.j™  Afrlcanl   SIO 

H>lvri(t.T  I.  lloiiiair   ;fl4 

karcua  Konian  i   S36 

Julius  I.  I  Roman'   3S7 

Libniua  iHonuui;,   US 

ftlix  II. 
Dsmamia  I.  SpsalsH) ....  M 

f'rririnin. 

Slriclus  Kotiuiii'   884 

AoaBtaaiua  1.  lUnnanj....  SW 

Innocent  I.  tllaliaa)   40t 

JEoalmua  (QrMk   417 

Bfoilfacn  I.  Roinan^   418 

tVI<^tiiiu8  I.  IU>maii/. . . . .  423 

Slxtux  in.  Ildiiwn)   482 

tft  I.  Tiiwaii    440 

Uilaritut  ^iB^li^ian^   491 

MmpUelus(ltsllBB)   4«8 

rslls  III.  (RosMnt).   483 

Ot-laHluii  I.  Rimian;   492 

Aoaitasiiiii  II.  Homan;   406 

Bjtiiinachiui  Sanlitilaii; . . .  4HH 

UMTnlidiiH  Italiaiii   514 

John  I.  tTuiKaii    623 

FViliilV.atalisa).   m 

BonlSMS  It.  (Raman).   HO 

John  II.  !  Roman   5S2 

AK»li*tU)i  I.  I(<iiiian;<   53^i 

HylK-riiiJi  Italian   

Vi;;ilni5  Tt.  riLin  I..   .^".T 

reUjjimi  I.  Roman)   &.'>5 

John  III.  iRonwn)   tflO 

Ilpn«lict  I.  Roman)   674 

I'  li^itM  II.  Romans   878 

lir.  -  ry  I.  Romani   WW 

8al>inianuii  iTuacani   004 

Bonibce  III.  Ikmian)   007 

Bonltace  IV.  iltsUau;   eos 


Deuadedlt  I.  Rnmanl.  . 
Uonilace  V.  Nratiolitan} 
Ilononns  I.  i  Itallani. . . 

.Sever! uua  Roman  

John  IV.  iUslowUsB)... 
Theodoma  I.  fOrmk). . . . 


Martin  I    Thk-jhi  ,  , 

Kii^-iMii«.-«  I     ]'.'  man  

Vitaltanuii  Ilaliaoj  

Peuadedil  II.  (Roman)  

Ikimnus  I.  Raman]  

AK-athan  (Sicilian)  

Ij^  II.  Sicilian  

Bpncdlft  11.  Roman)  

John  V.  Syrian  

Couon  (Urwk)  

BerglssL  (Sidlisn)  

John  VI.  lOmekl  

John  VII.  Oreek)  

Kiainiui  Syrian   

rotiKiaiitiin'  Syrian!  

(in-Kory  11.  K<>nuu>l  

Oreis'onr  III.  i&ninU.,., 

ZacKariss  lOliwkX.  

8t«i>hen  IT.  (Romsa)  

8t4-phen  111.  Romsa)..... 

I*aul  I.  Roman  

ron«tantlna«  II  

St.-t,(irn  IV.  iSicilian)  

Hadrian  I.  Roman)  

Lpo  III.  Homan)  

fitpphfin  V.  ;  Romsa)  

I'mrlml  I  Romani  

Kiiu:i-ii  IU1  II.  I  RiMnan!  

Vali-tit iMuf  Roman  I  

Orrn<)ry  IV.  Konianl  

8<?rKiuii  II.  1  Hi>man.i  

Ijto  IV.  I  Roman  

Hi-nnlirt  111.  Roman)  

NtcoUa  I.  Homan  I  

Ilailrian  II.  Hontani  

John  VIII.  iR<jntan)  

Marinua  I..  

Hadrian  IIL  i  Romsa). ... . 

stepbsa  YL  (Rssaan).  

Formosns  

H'init!i.  <'  VI.  R'liiutn  

Strpljrn  VII.  lUiiiian.i  

Romsau  (Ttaaesn . . . .  

Theodores  II.  (Roasn!.. . . 

John  IX.  (lUlisa)f.  

Konmliet  IT.  (RoBsm). . . . . 
1  V   

*  'liristi  ijili'T   ]{'  i!n.'\ii 
H«i;giua  III.  l  itomaiii  

Lsado  momsn'^  !! 

.lohn  X.  Roman  ..... 

I.'-o  VI.  Hi.iiiai,  ..   

•it..],!,.-!,  VIII  Homan)  

.1        XI  ■hiv.itr  

VII.  Human  I  

StsphMi  UL  (SsMa)  

Marinns  II  

Aeaprtua  II  

John  .MI.  (Raasn)  

I^'o  VI  II   

Itt-iinix  f.  V.  lt'i;ii»n  

John  Xl II.  Kontan,  


815 

eia 

625 
040 
040 
042 

«4» 
tV.4 
067 
072 
076 
078 
082 
6M 
6.^'i 
6(Mi 
0«7 
701 
706 
7tw 
7tW 
715 
731 
741 
752 
753 
757 
767 
708 
772 
706 

ne 

817 
S24 
827 
827 
844 
847 
855 
858 
W57 
872 
882 
884 

Wl 

sua 

8»7 
897 

a»8 

900 

91 « 

ni 
ns 

914 

■.i2x 
»J» 
«tl 

Bao 

941 

94n 

95.-. 

oe:; 

(W5 


Rvnedict  VI.  Roman'   973 

BrntKlIrt  VII.  Roman  ,.  .974 

John  XIV  »tsS 

Boniteoe  VII.  r Roman  ....  984 

John  XV.  Homan:   985 

Grrjfory  V.  (i<Tman'   900 

8vlvt..t«T  II.  French  .  .  999 
Juhii  .WII    Italian     .  .  H^a 

John  XVIII    Homan:  1UU3 

S^rgiua  IV.  I^>man   luo9 

IlriiPdict  VIII.  LlUlianj...l012 
John  XIX.  (BoiHM)....  ' 
Benedi<rt  IX.  (ftslitaV . . 
'  Sj/lrrtlrr, 

Grt,;iiry  VI.  Roman  10<'- 

Cicmcnt  II.  .Saxon  1040 

DsaasMM  IL  tO«a 

Leo  IX.  lOennBa).  lOM 

Victor  II.  G«rnwa)  W6 

8tr|>h(tn  X.  Italisn)  1>V>7 

RciiiNlict  X.  Italian!  IciTv* 

Xleolan  II.   Kri-noh    I(Vi9 

Alexander  1 1.  I  Ulian  I ....  1061 
angary  VIL  (Tasms) ....l«n 

Clement  tit. 

Victor  III.  Italian)  1080 

Urlan  II    IVnch  1088 

iWhal  n.  Tuaou)  low 

Alhfrl. 

Thecdorie. 

Oelsalua  II.  (ItsUsa)  UU 

Calllxtos  n.  PmMhl  UW 

Ilonoriuall.  ItsUsa)  UM 

Inmicint  II.  RaawB'.....UM 

Anaclrtvi. 

CelMtiniu  II.  Toaean  1148 

Liiciua  II.  ItalUn   1144 

Eu;;pniuii  III.  lulian  I14S 

.\naiitaxin*  IV.  Roman)... IMS 
Ha<lrian  IV.  ilMdlsh)  ....UM 
Akxan  Ur  IIir(naisa)...U» 

Aurftui. 

Cattlxtut. 

Lucino  III.  Italian)  1181 

Urban  III.  Italian  1185 

«irp«>.ry  VIII.  Italian  ....  1187 
f'l.  nil  lit  III.  Iloiuai,  1187 

01««unua  III.  Roman  ...1 191 
laaosiat  IIL  (Itallaa)... .1198 
noaoritn  IIL  (Iloama}. . . .  1210 

Or.'f..ry  IX.  lUlian^  1227 

rrlrxtnnin  IV.  Italian\...lt41 
Inri.«-»-nt  IV.  I  Ulian  .  ..1J43 
-M  v.in.li-r  IV.  Italian  ...  ]2.%4 

l  rl«n  IV.  :  French  1  12ni 

a«mcnt  IV.  French  J  1206 

Gn-piry  X.  (Iulkin<  1271 

Inn--,  lit  V.  Italian'  I27« 

lln.li:a.i  V.   Italian   1276 

J'ilui  X.\I.  r^rtupipw,.  127B 

Ni.  <.).i»  III.    Koiriaii !  1277 

Martin  IV.  Krvrich:  1281 

Hnaortiw  IV.  (iiaaisa)....l«6 

KlMtaa  IV.  (ItsHsa)  UM 

r.l.  ,linn«  V.  Italian!  1294 

K'.rnlnc'  VIII.   lUlian; . .  .1294 

H«ii.-.lM  t  XI.  Italian!  130S 

n.iii.iil  V.  Frrnch'  1806 

.lohn  XX I L  French  UIO 


(Vi....l,<'t  \II.  FVH»di)....U84 

(  inii.  nt  VI.  French'   1*42 

Inn<CTntVI.  French:  ISS* 

Url«n  V.  French*   1362 

Orwifory  XI.  PVencii'  1370 

rrtnii  VI    N.-apoliUn  .. .  ISTS 

(  Innivl  i  ll. 

Ik.uifacc  IX.  N«apoUtAn,.U8» 

Bmdia  XIII. 
Innocent  VII.  i lultan  . .  ..140« 
Or»*toi7  XII.  Venetian)...  1408 

Alpxamlrr  V.  iltaliaai  ISOe 

J  l.ti  XXIII    Italian  1410 

Vl.nrtui  V.   It.. man  1417 

tugenitt*  IV.  i  Venetian). .  .14S1 

Klentaa  V.  (ItaUsa)  14ir 

rallixtui  III.  'Spaniard).. 1 466 

rm»  II.  (lUliani  145* 

I'jiiil  II.  Venrtian'  14ft4 

Sixtm  IV.  Italian  ,.  .  1471 
Innocent  VIIL  Italian  ..  .l4tM 
AloBuidsr  VL  (fl 
Fins  in.  iltsUsal. 
Juliua  It.  (Itallsa). 

L<H)X.  ItaUaav  ISU 

Uadrian  VI.  iltatrh  IMS 

aemrnt  VII,  Italian  1623 

Paul  III.  Konian   1634 

Juliua  III.  Roinani  L6M 

MarcrlluB  II.  , Italian)  1606 

Paul  tV.  Kmpoliun)  1666 

I'iua  IT.  t  Italian  ia«0 

Plus  V.  Italian   15«0 

Orcgonr  XIII.  lUlian  .. . ,  1572 

SiXtuaV.  :IUlian   1685 

Urban  VII.  Italian:  1&«0 

Gr^ry  XIV   lUlianl . . .  Ii«0 

Innocent  IX.  Italtao)  1691 

Clement  VIII.  Italian  ...  1502 

Lro  XI.  iltalkan:  1006 

Paul  V.  I  Roman)  UOt 

Gregory  XV.  (Itallani  lOn 

Urban  VIII.  lUlian  1'V.rs 

Innocent  X.  ;  Roman  >  1644 

AIcYan'ter  VII.  (Italiaa)..  I('>5.5 
(■|.in.nt  IX.  ItsUsa).-.'  l'«7 

Clfmenl  X  1670 

Inaoewt  XL  

Alexandsr  VID.  (▼sDa> 

tian  MB* 

Innocent  XIL  (Nsspsll* 

tan!  laai 

Dement  XI.  (lulian  . .  1710 
Innocent  XIII.  Roman:  .  17SI 
Benedict  XIII.  (Romsa;  ..ITM 
aeinent  XH.  (Itslisa) . . .  .ITSO 
BenHict  XIV.  (ttalte).*  ^7«« 
CI<Mii<-nt    Xni.  (VcBS- 

tian    l"8fi 

riMmcnt  XIV.  Italian)....  17«a 

Piua  VI.  Italian  IT7» 

Ptua  VII.  Italian!  ISOO 

Uo  XII.  (Italian  ISSJ 

Ilut  VIII.  Itallanj.  18*9 

Oregnry  XVI.  (ItsUsB)....  ISSl 

Pius  IX.  (luUsa).  IbM 

Uo  Xin.  (IttUsa)...  — 
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POPE 
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F*pe,  Al.F.XAXnEK.  the  ^.'KiLtf^st  p(K>t  of  his 
age,  and  the  most  hnlliant  witiii  t  th  it  Englftn<l, 
or  perhajw  tlie  worhl,  hiis  ever  jirmlucf<l,  was  iMirn 
in  London  on  tlie  il^t  of  May  IGHH.    He  was  of 
good  niidiile-clasH  parcnta^,  but  not,  as  he  after- 
ward)* characteriiitically  oiideavoared  to  make  out, 
of  nrixtocratic  dooent.  Hin  i^ndfather,  Alexander 
I'oiio  the  elder— whoM  j>eaigree  he  attempted  to 
denv-e,  tboiudi  on  veiy  inadequate  endanoe.  from 
the  Earl*  of  Donne— was  a  elenyman  of  the  Chnreh 
i»f  En;;Ian<l.    His  son,  the  jKMit  h  father,  waw  placed 
with  a  lueroliaiit  at  Li.shon,  wliere  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Human  Catholic  ChurclL    (In  liis 
return  from  laxhon  he  seems  to  have  followeil  the 
tnnle  of  ft  lim>ii-dra]>er  in  Hroad  Street,  whence, 
after  his  marriage  with  tMith  Turner,  the  noet's 
mother,  he  migrated  to  Lombavd  Street.  Hero, 
on  the  above-mentioned  date — oooa  the  aabjeot  of 
mnefa  perplexine  eontroveny,  bat  ooir  laliifac- 
torilv  aaewtaincd— Alexander  th«  mnuunr  flnfe  aaw 
the  light    In  hie  infancy,  and  Uideed  np  to  the 
a^^e  of  ten,  he  does  not  m^em  to  have  been  either 
weakly  or  deformed.    In  tlie  opinion  of  a  kinsman, 
'it  uiis  tlie  jM'r]H'tu!il  iijiplication  he  fell  into  in  hi« 
twelfth  year  tliat  ehan^ji^l  his  form  and  ruine<l  his 
conxtitution  : '  and  it  is  p<iH>iilile  that  this  may 
have  oontriliiited  to  and  aggravated  a  misfortune 
wUeh  could  hardly  bav«  moo  doe  to  any  such 
MUiae  alone.    It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Pope's 
appliealioD  to  study  muat  have  been  both  early 
and  iatflOM,  for  desp  tneea  of  thooght  and  culture 
are  no  lem  oonRpfeaom  than  natural  preeocitv  of 
pTiius  even  in  iiis  most  juvenile  [loem!* ;  an([  he 
c'Tt-'vinly  owed  little  to  his  t-eachers.    IHh  eduea- 
ti'iri,  tli.'inkw  no  dmilit  to  the  disabilities  create<l  hy 
Ins  inherited  eree*i,  was  umnethfMlical  and  imper- 
fi'ot  to  the  la^t  degree,    Hr  -iecmH  to  have  pawned 
from  one  incapable  Catholic  priest  and  ill-ordered 
Catholic  wmmKHj  to  another,  until  at  twdvajrcarM 
of  age  he  vrae  removed,  knowing  little  more  appar- 
ently than  the  Latin  and  Oreek  rudimente,  to  Bin- 
fieltf  near  Wokingham,  to  which  plaoe  his  father 
bad  by  that  time  retired.   Yet  in  this  very  year  he 
wrote  his  Of/e  on  Scfifiide,  an  insignificant  but  not 
unpromising  jx-rfonnance,  and  at  fourteen,  acconl- 
iti::  to  his  own  account,  he  composed  the  jkm-iii  on 
Stl'iirr,  in  imitation  of  R<x'he«ter'8  Xot/iiinf.  which 
lioth  in  manner  and  matter  is  astoiiishin>,'!y  inaiun'. 
It  was  at  the  same  age  that  he  pro<luce«l  tho  tin*t 
of  his  works  which  attracteil  attention,  a  Transla- 
tioH  of  the  Fint  Book  of  the  Thebatt  o/  Statiiie,  a 
poem  memomhia  above  m  intiinaie  merits  from  the 
net  that  in  it  the  English  heroic  couplet,  though  of 
coarse  falling  far  short  of  the  technical  perfection 
to  \vliii-h  Pope  afterwards  brought  it,  is  already 
<<|  take  the  new  mould  into  which,  in  his 
hands,  it  was  de^tinenl  to  1h>  rwivst.    It  is  duriiii; 
the  next  two  years,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  marvel- 
lously early  age  of  from  sixteen  t4i  eighteen,  that 
Pope^e  career  as  a  recognised  English  poet  may  be 
said  to  bugin.    For  it  waa  at  some  time  during 
theae  years  (1704-6)  that  he  wrote  his  Pattorala, 
which,  thoQfih  not  published  till  1709,  were  shown 
to  and  highly  commended  by  all  the  leading  critics 
of  the  day,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  their 
young   author    aeinminti'd    with    the  drainatist 
Wycherley,  then  a<h!tiuc.|  in  N.ar--,  with  whom  he 
comraenit'd  a  sin^'ular  eorn'-]i  ml'  -iee,  the  tenor  of 
which  he  audaciously  misrepn-sented  in  later  life. 

It  wa«  to  Wycherley,  too,  that  Pope  owed 
his  first  introduction,  which  took  place  a  little 
hUer,  to  London  life,  where  tb*  yontli^  Mttra- 
ordinanr  talents  were  jnieUy  icoogniBed,  and 
where  ne  was  not  long  in  ertaUishing  a  friend- 
ship with  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
other  famous  witfl  and  poets  of  the  day.  In  171 1 
he  nublished  his  Exsai/  on  Criticism,  a  jmkmii 
whidi,  whether  written  in  1709  or  1707— and  it 


may  have  l>een  his  invincible  habit  of  committing 
small  acts  of  dishonesty  for  still  smaller  ;,'!iins 
that  HUggestesi  the  antt^latin;,' of  the  com|Mi!*ition 
was  a  siitiiciently  sph-ndid  acliie\ eiiient  for  the  age 
either  of  nineteen  or  twenty -one.  It  at  once,  or 
nearly  at  once — for  it  hung  for  a  little  at  first  at 
the  bookseUen — placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
menof  lettenof  hwtimo.  Criticai  opinions  differed, 
and  down  to  our  own  day  ham  continued  to  differ, 
aa  to  the  degree  of  merit  poascsstd  by  this  remark- 
able  poem  in  respect  of  itw  nnitler  some  denrc- 
ciatinjDt  its  critical  ajdiorisms  an  jiiiititudes,  otiiers 
eleviuin^,'  tlieni  into  utterances  of  gnomic  wisilom  ; 
but  its  excellences  of  form  are  not  oikmi  to  (piestion 
in  any  competent  judgment.  \'iuiiij4  ^va-'  its 
author,  even  on  the  bishest  computation  of  liLs 
age,  his  style  bad  alreaioy  rcaehed  nwtnrity,  and 
his  matchless  power  of  expression  is  here  exhibited, 
if  over  a  less  varied  aubjeet-matter,  yet  certainly 
with  a  ao  len  lUMRi^g  maatanr  than  in  any  of  hui 
later  works.  The  year  171S  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  Windsor  Forest  ( written,  acconlinj:  to  Pope's 
account  adopted  by  Warburton,  in  1709),  a  piece 
mueh  admired  in  its  day  for  the  accuracy  and  force 
in  its  deM'riptions  of  nature :  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  year  by  the  jxteni  on  wliicli 
pope's  claim  to  the  gilt  of  potUic  imagination  may 
periiupa  be  most  securely  rcste<l,  the  Haite  of  the 
Lock.  Necessarily  precluded  by  the  aeliberate 
triviality  of  its  subject  from  appealing  to  the 
hii^ier  emotions  which  imaginative  poetry  of  the 
satioaa  order  arouses,  t  his  piece  displays,  in  addition 
to  the  exquisite  charm  of  it.s  versification,  a  grace 
of  delicate  faney  which  at  timea  almost  recalls  the 
cK'ntor  of  Piu  kand  Ariel,  and  tba  divilMr  Of  the 
dreuni- whisper^  of  t,»ue<'n  Mab, 

We  now  reiu  h  tin?  commencement  of  what  was 
probably  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  period 
of  the  poet's  lite.  His  brilliant  success  had  not 
yet  brought  with  it  much  pecuniary  profit,  but  in 
the  year  1713  a  project  was  set  on  foot  by  him, 
and  wannly  mpiiorted  hy  Swift  and  others  of  his 
friends,  wmeh  was  destined  not  only  to  add  to  his 
fame,  but  to  phu-e  his  fortunes  on  a  substantial 
l»asis  for  life.  Thi.s  was  the  translation  of  tho 
Iliiid,  a  work  published  by  8ul>Kcrii)tion,  in  six 
volumes,  intended  to  appear  yearly;  the  last 
two,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  were  issue*!  together 
after  six  years'  intermission  in  1720.  Moat  im- 
perfectly representative,  as  might  be  expoetad,  of 
its  great  original,  it  is  neverthclcMi  a  poem  so 
remarkable  for  Its  union  of  force  and  elegance,  and 
one  which  moves  with  aa  animation  so  inspiriting 
and  nnflagging,  that  it  ean  he  read  to-day  with  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  jdeasure  whieh  it 
gave  to  the  contemjioraries  of  the  iioet.  The  year 
of  its  comt)ositi(m  was  among  tlie  fullest  and 
busiest  of  rojKi's  life.  In  17 U5  Ids  father  remove<l 
from  Binfiebi  to  a  hous»e  at  Chiswick,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death  in  the  following  year.  Pope 
was  now  the  foremost  of  the  Utatvy  Hona  of 
fashionable  London,  and  almost  as  conspicuous  a 
personage  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  ministers  and 
magirtnit'M  as  in  the  coffee-hooaea  of  the  wits. 
At  this  period,  Uh),  his  mind,  save  for  an  interval 

of  nfttunil  t;rief  at  the  loss  of  his  father,  was  prob- 
ahlv  as  ea-^y  as  his  ciniiiiistances.  Political 
ditb'reiiees,  a;_'gravatcil  by  well  or  ill-founded  sua- 

I)icions  of  the  ehler  writer's  jealousy  of  the  younger, 
lad  alienate*!  Pope  fnmi  AddiH4)ri ;  but,  though  he 
had  already  Inwun  liis  almost  life-long  quarrel  with 
the  eccentric  «^hn  Dennb»  It  had  not  yet  taken  on 
a  character  of  any  very  extreme  vinilenee.  In 
1718  he  pnrchaBed  oat  of  tiie  early  profits  of  the 
Iliad  the  famous  villa  and  ^nnos  at  Twiekcn- 
ham,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 

A  translation  of  the  Odyssnj,  less  successful  be- 
cause largely  'farmed  out'  to  inferior  hands,  was 
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t)ulili(<hed  in  I72.'>  and  tin-  following  years  ;  and  in 
727  appeared  tiu-  lin*t  two  vnliimo*  of  a  collection 
of  .VMr«//<int>.*,  from  tin*  joint  anthorHhi|>  of  Pojw 
unil  Swift,  a  work  famous  a-s  V'ing  tlic  fir^it  shot 
fired  ia  the  war  between  the  poet  aod  'the  Dunces.' 
In  March  1728  the  third  volame  appeared,  and  the 
forioua  and  Bcarriloua  retort«  wrung  from  the  per- 
Mnta  ridieuled  in  it  elicited  the  retaliatory  pub- 
licadoD  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Z>imicmmL 
Thin  work  Pope  represented  M  having  been 
written  in  reply  to  tl>eir  attack*,  Iml  it  (or  a  first 
ill  aft  of  whicli)  \iH»  been  ancertaiuwl  by  rwent 
imiuiry  to  have  lieen  in  exi'<t<>nf!e  as  early  aw  IT'io, 
uuu  U>  have  htxn  inorcly  witlilicid  until  it*  autlior 
had  deliberately  stun^  liis  fncinii'F'  into  a  blind  and 
headlung  charge.  '  M&rtinuH  Scriblerus,'  in  fact, 
played  tlie  part  of  the  lance  with  whieli  the  Spanish 
picador  irritates  the  bull  to  frenzy ;  th«  Dunciad 
was  the  blade  poised  ready  to  tmmltx  Uin.  In 
this  immortal  lampiMMi— for  U  is  too  Mnonal  in 
all  senses  of  the  word  to  deserve  the  title  of  satire 
—Pope  has  rescued  tlif>  namen  of  a  lioMt  r,f  i;r  iimi- 
ficant  enemiiwi  from  ol)li\  ion  ;  anil  it  in  t!ir  lni^aewt 
trilnite  to  the  extrnordinarj'  arti-tn  |nv,',  rr  of  tlii« 
poflin  that  it  can  still  Iw  reail  witii  a  jii»"iu*iire  tin- 
nri]iRircil  l>v  the  att>.olnte  oliMCiiritv  <>f  inwt  of  its 
heroes.  T^e  fourth  book,  added  twelve  years 
later,  is  of  a  more  serious  cast  and  of  a  more 
general  application,  and  it  contains  one  at  losst 
of  the  poet's  most  admired  pssMiges.  But  its 
inoorpomtion  with  the  earlier  poem,  wi^  Its 
infeltcitaOB  snbstitotion  Cibber  for  Theobald 
as  the  personification  of  Dnllness,  Is  to  W 
regretted.  The  /Cssui/  nn  Man,  the  firf»t  part  of 
wliich  wai*  pul>li>>hed  in  xhf  Mont/  Kstni/s,  anil 
T/ir  I initittinnx  of  llurnri-  CDticliide  the  catalogue  of 
Pope'-*  pin>tic  work"*.  The  timt,  a  didai'tic  poem, 
intended  to  coiiiitiend  tu  the  world  the  not  very 
profound  philosophy  which  Pope  liad  Itorrowed  from 
Bolingbroke,  is  nom  the  point  of  view  of  exeentkm 
a  nastenleoo  of  weight  and  wit.  Tho  jpoeitli 
mastery  w  terM  and  epigrammatic  exprtMsfon  is 
here  seen  at  its  highest ;  and  it  baa  been  declared, 
no  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  Essui/  im  ^f(^ll  con 
tains  more  lines  which  have  won  tlu  ir  way  to  the 
rank  of  nniversally  familiar  quotation  tlian  any 
iKiem  of  cfjual  length  iu  the  Iftnpdajjre.  The  Muml 
E$»iti»  an<l  the  Imitaii'ni.s  e\hil>iteii  tlie  same 
qualities  exercised  u|K>n  a  series  of  selected  sub- 
jeels  of,  for  the  most  uart,  a  lighter  order ;  and,  as 
in  the  cum  of  the  still  more  famous  Euay  on  Man, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  a  page  without 
oomlnigujNmaUiMora  0M|]m  which  has  beeome 
a  boosehold  word. 

The  last  few  years  of  Pope's  life  were  marked  by 
no  new  creative  activity,  but  devoted  to  the  revision 
of  111-  I  '  1  ■  ■li>iied  works.  He  •suH'crcd  diiriiig  this 
perioil  from  a.Htlima,  which  in  liiiiv  developetl dropsy, 
a  disea-'«e  w  hich  ultimately  prove<l  fatal  to  him,  He 
die«i  on  the  3Uth  of  May  1744,  at  the  age  of  fifty -six, 
leaving  l>ehind  him  a  literary  fame  which,  dosplto 
the  change  of  taste  in  poetry,  has  aodeI^^e  no 
eclipHe  in  a  century  ana  a  half.  As  a  man  the 
figure  which  he  presented  to  all  but  a  few  close 
fnends  wss  always  an  nnamiable  one.  and  modem 
research  into  the  facts  of  his  life  has  unfortnnat«l\ 
only  tended  to  dee]ien  the  impression  It  eannm 
lie  denied  that  nmny  of  the  Hniallcr  m;  '  meaner 
vice*  of  linmanity  were  painfully  prominent  in  the 
charm  t.T  of  Pope.  I ii.s  vanity  was  insatiable,  and 
bis  vindietivenew  came  near  to  lie  !>o :  he  ooni 
nittedact^of  treacherA-  to  men,  bmtalitv  to  women, 
and  ingratitude  to  bottk  He  sboweii  an  extra- 
ordinary and  at  times  an  almost  ludicrous  prefer 
OMM  for  the  crooked  to  the  straight  i»ath,  and  mueli 
of  bis  time  was  ocenpied  in  laying  elaborate  plots 
for  the  deception  of  posterity  and  his  contemporarj- 
public,  including  •mnetimes  his  most  intimate 


friends.  Yet  it  is  certiun  ilipit  tothe>ie  la.«t  he  nui^t 
have  yvi'deil  many  Iov;iiN  |u:iliiies.  He  w  a-s 
uiifloiibtetlly  capahle  of  waiia  atltuhment,  and  his 
tlispoxiiion  when  apjicalwl  to  hy  the  !ti;.'lit  of  want 
or  sutl'ering  was  genuinely  benevolent.  It  sboald 
be  remembered,  too,  in  excuse  for  the  acrimony  of 
his  satire,  that  physical  misfortune  and  accidents 
of  bringing  up  had  combined  to  render  him  morbidly 
sensitive  to  tne  iaanlts  of  his  advenariBS,  and  that 
his  revenge  was  not  more  erne!  than  bis  sofTeringA. 

Tlie  |H)«»iti(iri  (if  I'li-rr^  in  the  history  of  jKH-try  is 
ea.sier  to  lix  ihiut  iniik  among  ftii<;lit*n  jKiet-  ; 
and  the  historian  of  literature  can  in  the«e  days 
a.si.sigii  liilii  a  far  hi^'her  place  without  fear  <•! 
cliallengo  than  any  critii'al  a<lmirer,  however  anient, 
can  hope  to  secure  for  him  in  coritem|M>rary  e»<t4tMtt. 
For  the  importance  and  splendour  of  Po|m>  .s  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  Eoglisb  i><,fUr  >rri 
are  Iteyond  tiie  dei^  of  any  one  coovorKaiii  w  uii 
the  tests.  It  is  a  tmth  saperior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  tiw  eadlaiB  and  Ineeondlable  coatro- 
versy  as  to  the  essence  and  *trne  iniv  ir  lri'-ss '  «>f 
pnrfir  matter.  The  poetf  of  the  natiir  kli-i  revival 
Hi        ■■nd  of  the  18tn  oentiir\  l'opea>  the 

hulimiit  exponent  of  a  faUe  and  arlilKuil  theory  of 
jM>etry  who  ha<l  HVhteniaticallv,  thctunh  of  course 
unconMci»u«iiy,  led  men  away  ^rom  the  contempla 
tion  of  the  'true  truth 'of  thin^.  It  has  on  the 
other  hand  been  cootended  with  much  learning  and 
ingennity  by  Mr  Courtbope  that  Pope's  theorv  of 
poetiy,  ff  eomBond  with  that  which  it  djepisinwi. 
was  a  no  lees  aistlnet  snd  salatary  retam  to  nataira 

tlian  that  of  which  Cowiicr  1>ecaine  the  pioneer  in 
the  later  half  of  the  century,  and  wliicn  WoriL- 
worth  preachi  il  jin  l  j  tactiseil  with  such  nr>i;L'  !■ 
results  towarii.s  il«  clot*c.     Hut  even  if  this  ron 
tention  leav^-s  us  unconvinceil,  we  can  still  find 
abundant  reason  for  recognising  as  invaluable  tb»- 
services  rendered  by  Pope  to  English  poetry.  Ue 
was  virtoally  the  introntor  and  artificer  who  added 
a  new  instninent  of  mule  to  its  majestic  ofehsatia, 
a  mm  wwumn  of  expression  to  its  noUe  armoory. 
Considered  from  the  pofx^  *^        of  its  descriptive 
and  emotional  canahuities,  the  heroic  conj  1>  i  l-  he 
received  it  from  tlie  hands  of  Drydenwaa  au  iii>.ij  >! 
nient  of  vast  connmh-  "-ut  nf  modulation^  few  ar  i 
nide.    Hy  force  ot  ex<iui.sit«  sensibility  wedduii  H> 
untiring;   study   I'oj>e  tlieorftically  deduced  and 

{>racticaily  educed  its  hidden  powers;  discovered, 
ormnlated,  and  inimitably  applied  the  rales  for 
'discoursing'  upon  it;  and  nMiaed  it  on  to  postOfitJ 
in  a  form  whose  easy  mediailieal  perieetio»  B 
attested  by  the  feet  that  its  powers  are  hot  too 
mneb  within  the  reach  of  the  inferior  performer. 
Considered  as  a  weajx^n  of  expresfion,  the  lu-roio 
coupU't  of  Drydcn  wai*  a  iiiediie\al  hroadswoni 
which  only  the  mighty  thew:<  of  itw  master  conld 
wield  with  any  effect.  In  the  liand»  of  Poj**?  it 
Ixi'ame  a  rajner  of  perfect  tiexihility  ami  teiiii>er  : 
and  he  himself  disoovered,  and  acquired  ntasterv 
ever,  every  triek  of  fintee  which  it  wsa  t*p"M^  ot 
eaeentin^.  To  ha\'e  accomplished  thia  aksie  wtmld 
havesnfhceil  to  iierpetuate  his  name  ;  b«t  IVipo  lia» 
lived  and  will  live  in  English  literatnre,  not  only  a» 
the  virtnal  inventor  of  a  new  poetic  form,  but  a»  an 
artist  without  a  rival  in  any  age  or  lan;4ua>:c  in  rli- 
adaptalit»u  of  H)>eeeh  to  thought.  No  one  \»h<: 
hriiigs  a  fairly  sympathetic  mind  to  the  jt-nisHl  of 
the  T.pistU  of  EUtisa  to  Ahflard  will  deny  to  I'.ipe 
a  measure  of  the  lyrical  uif'  ^nd  no  mean  jxiw  er 
oviT  tie'  softer  emotions.  But  one  must  admit  that 
to  tlx'  la.-  tt*  of  the  present  age  there  oocorsa  certain 
coldncHs  and  artificiality  in  bia  pwrtrayak  alike  of 
the  face  of  natare  and  of  the  passions  of  man.  He 
appeals  rather  to  the  brain  than  to  the  heart.  Ideas 
and  not  emotions  are  his  province ;  bnt  to  the  metric 
ptfsemiiicnt  of  idea.s  he  imparts*  a  ■  li  iini  f  i,  i  ic-il 
Utterance  unachieved  before  his  tiuic,  and  a  lucidifcy 
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af  iUntntioa,  a  hrilliancy  of  wit,  a  cotninand  cif 
■ptaDd  terse  expres."ioii,  itnd  a  cutiibiiied  ea»e  mid 
dignity  of  manner  which  have  never  been  e^iualied 
since.  To  Lave  done  this  is  to  have  well  deserved 
immortality  as  a  man  of  letter*;  wliether  it  is  also 
to  have  eetabliahed  a  title  to  Am  name  of  *  poet,'  as 
nadentood  in  tJMse  days,  vvwy  mMi  who  muim  ^ 
oim  d^ltiott  of  poetiy  mini  deeld*  for  UioMlf. 

The  editiona  of  Pope  have  bean  hUtf  BOMMMMM.  The 
firit,  bv  his  friend  Buhop  Warbirloil,  WM  aa  answer  to 
Bolin^oroke's  attack  on  Pope's  motuory,  snd  appeared 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  Dr  Joeeph  Warton's 
wuvirtoallyanplyto  Warbnrton's;  and  the  aoDtKHTersy 
on  the  Dowwr  ot  toe  poet  was  revived  in  the  IMh  oontary 
by  Boras  and  Boeooa,  who  eaoh  pohUshad  aa  adltioa  of 
BIS  wotka,  and  in  whose  polemies  Bftou  took  a  nsaior- 
•ble  part.  AU  other  edition*,  however,  have  been  anper^ 
wded  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Wbitwell  Elwin  aod  Mr  W. 
J.  Coorthope,  which  waa  fonnded  on  a  OMMa  of  dota- 
ni«ntary  material  collected  by  the  late  J.  W.  Croker ; 
the  cunelndins  volnme.  oootaining  Mr  Ckrarthope's 
biography  of  the  anther,  waa  pnbUalied  in  1889.  The 
annotations  of  the  poems  are  iiah  aad  yalnable,  and  the 
Life  disposes  finally  of  many  unaitiaas  eoaosminf  Pope's 
riiiiintir  aad  mibw  wUA  all  Ut  aaiilH  hiofiapbers 
had  kdtad  Iha  autarbl  aad  MOM  tha  aritleal  impartiality 
to  determine. 

Pop^^  John,  an  .\nipricnn  f^ciifml.  wiis  lH»rn  in 
LjiiLnvillc,  Kentucky,  llUli  March  ls-22,  m'raduated 
at  West  I'oint  in  1S42,  and  entered  the  eneineern. 
He  served  in  Florida  ( 1842-44 )  and  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  n  exploring;  and  Hurvey- 
iag  m  tlie  wert»  ontil  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  iHmmi  ha  waa  appointed  brigadier-Beneral  of 
vnlnnteen.  In  1861  ne  drove  the  Ruerulas  ont  of 
Miamnri ;  in  1802  he  captured  New  Madrid  in 
.March  and  was  ma<le  major-general,  cotnuianded 
the  Aniiy  of  the  Mi««iK«iipjn  in  the  ofterationH 
against  t'orinth,  and  wa«  ii»Hij;rii  il  to  the  conunand 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  brijfiulier 
in  the  rei^ular  army.  For  fifteen  days  in  Augunt 
he  heed  Lee,  but  was  defeated  at  the  second  battle 
of  Ball  Ran,  on  the  29th  and  aOth.  He  then 
re^naated  to  be  reliavad*  and  waa  tnuufened  to 
MiBHawta,  wiiere  be  tbe  Indiana  in  eback. 
He  held  variooa  eommanda  until  IK86,  when  he 
retired.  In  1882  he  became  majof'general.  Po|>e 
attrihute«l  his  defeat  at  Bull  Run  to  the  cuTnliict  of 
t  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  wan  tried  l)y  court- 
martial  and  otnhiered  ;  but  tliif*  verdict  occaHione*! 
much  controveri«y,  in  which  (ienrial  Cirant  ulti- 
mately t«M>k  l'<»rter'H  «ide  {American  lUvieto, 
Daeamber  18821.  and  in  1880  the  latter  waa  reatored 
to  the  anny.   Pope  died  Heptember  2S,  1882. 

Poperlntche,  an  old  cotumercial  town  of  Bel- 
puin,  ill  the  province  of  Wewt  Flanders,  4  mileH 
I'nim  the  French  frontier,  atid  S  niile«  W.  of  Yiiri's 
by  raiL  The  town  has  maoufactures  of  lace,  linens, 
and  woollen  elotha.  Fap,  II,08S. 

PopilUay  ( Fr.  pe^ptgaL  Ital.  papaqaJlo,  Low 
(W.  }Mi]nigtt»),  a  parrot ;  a  ligare  of  a  bird  put  up 

t~  a  tii.itk  fnr  iirchtTH  to  Nhoot  at  (iMipinqu  being 
aiiutlier  Sfottlsii  form  fur  this  sense):  see  KILWIN- 
M\(i.  The  green  woodpeeker  ia  alao  aomallnies 
called  popinjay. 

Popish  PIoL  the  nune  given  to  ea  imaginary 

Slot  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholiea  in  England 
nring  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ,  tlie  object  of  which 
mtin  U-Iicv  eil  to  be  a  geneni  maaaaoie  of  the  Pro- 
testants.   See  Oates. 

Poplar  {Popvltu),  a  gentu  of  trees,  forming 
along  with  willowB  the  whole  of  the  natnral  order 
Salieaoan  or  8elielDe»  (by  some  regarded  aa  a  snb- 
order  of  Amentaceip),  and  having  dicaeloas  flowers 
arranged  In  catkins,  both  male  and  female  flowers 
with  an  oli!ii|uo  cup-sliapod  perianth.  The  see«l» 
have  siiky  hairs,  aa  in  willows,  and  are  readily 
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'  wafted  almut  by  the  wind.  The  species  are  nunier- 
'iiis,  ciiielly  natives  of  the  teni[terate  and  cold 
regions  of   the  northern  hemisphere.     They  are 

[  large  trees  of  rapid  growth,  with  soft  wood,  and 
brcMd,  heart-ahaped.  ovate,  triangular,  or  lozenge- 
siiaped,  deddWMB  lenvea,  on  rather  long  stalks. 
Many  of  them  are  very  beaotifal  treea.  The  ent- 
klna  iwpear  long  before  the  leavaa,  woA  pncMMd 
from  dlstinet  lateral  bnda.  Pew  of  the  poplars  are 
of  much  valne  for  their  timber,  which  is  generallv 
white,  soft,  an<l  light  ;  >nit  from  their  rapid  growth 
they  are  useful  ii»  \  ii  liliiit;  (irewood,  wliere  the 
scarcity  of  other  fuel  renders  it  neceN<*ary  to  iiliuil 
trees  for  this  purpose,  and  they  are  often  plantetl 
as  ornamental  tree.H,  producin^j  an  immediate  effect 
of  embellishment  in  a  bare  sitoation  more  readily 
than  almoat  any  other  Idad  o(F  tree.  Beaides  the 
apeeiea  known  by  the  name  Aqien  (a.v.),  or 
Tremoloaa  Poplar,  the  following  seem  the  moat 
worthy  of  notice.  The  White  Poplar,  or  Abele 
( P.  atba),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  reckoned  among  British  trees*,  hut  prol»ably 
not  indigenous  in  Britain,  i»  a  tree  of  80  feet  or 
unwartls,  witli  a  line  -spreading  lieiul,  and  round- 
iHh.  heart  nhaueii,  lolieii,  and  toothed  leaves,  which 
are  HiiuH)th,  Mtiining,  and  dark-green  above,  downy 
and  silvery-white  beneath.  The  wood  ia  need  Of 
cabinet-makers,  turners,  end  toy4MdMn»  It  ■ 
little  liable  to  swell  or 
shrink,  and  this  fact 
adapta  it  for  variona 

fiurixmcs.  The  tree  loves 
ow  Hituationt*  and  clay 
soils.  This  tree  ha»  of 
lute  years  8uffere<l  in 
Britain  from  some  un- 
known cause,  like  the 
potato,  dying  where  it 
previously  flourished ; 
whilat  other  ponlatB, 
the  meet  aewl/iSUed, 
oMitinne  to  flooriab  in 
the  same  localitiea.  The 
(  Iniy  I*o]ilar  ( /'.  ntnr- 
sreiis)  is  very  siniilar  to 
the  white  {Kiplar,  but  of 
more  vigtirouH  growth, 
a  larire  spreading  tree, 
the  leaves  similar  to 
thoae  of  the  white 
poplar,  hat  not  ao  dark 
gioeD  dbova  er  eo  white 
beneath.  It  ia  not  of 
so  rapid  growth  aa  the 
white  jKiplar ;  and  its 
w«M><l  iH  hanler  and 
iK'tter,  niakew  gcnwl  flfwring,  antl  is  preferable  to 
nine  deal  for  the  neighWurliood  of  fireplaces,  being 
less  apt  to  take  fire  ;  it  is  also  used  for  coante  doors, 
carts,  barrows,  &c.,  and,  not  being  liable  to  warn, 
is  esteemed  by  woodearvers.  The  tree  generally 
begins  to  rot  in  the  heart  when  forty  or  fifty  years 
old.  Like  moat  of  the  other  poplara,  it  nlla  the 
ground  arouid  it  with  anekers.  Like  the  white 
itoplar,  it  ia  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  and 
neiongs  to  the  centre  and  south  of  Euro|K'.  The 
Black  Poplar  (P.  niffra),  a  native  of  nu».st  piiriM 
of  F,iini|>i-.  .mil  |"  rli,i].s  of  England,  is  a  tree  60  to 
tR)  feet  high,  with  an  siiriple  spreading  head,  viscous 
leaf-buds,  and  dt  ltdid  or  unei|ually  qnadmngular, 
perfectly  smooth  leaves.  The  was!  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  white  and  gray 
poplars.  The  'cotton'  from  the  aeeda  baa  been 
need  in  Franoe  and  Germany  for  making  elolb  lutts 
and  paper,  but  these  nsea  of  it  were  not  found 
profitable.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  (P.  fnttiffiata 
or  dilatata)  i»  0.  mere  variety  of  the  Mack  poplar, 
with  erect  instead  of  spreading  brandiee.  It 
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itppean  to  have  been  inferodneed  into  Europe  from 
tfic  East.  It  is  verj-  common  in  tlic  Punjdb  and 
in  Persia,  and  now  alHO  in  I^milwinly  ami  otiier 

farts  of  Italy.  It  altuiii^^  a  lii.'i^,'lit  of  KM),  or  ev».'n 
50  foot,  and  is  reiuiiikable  for  ilK  erwt  form,  cuii- 
tractfld  head,  and  mtv  rapid  j^rowth.  It  i.i  of  ton 
planted  as  &u  omaiueot&I  tree,  altliougli  not  su 
generally  u  in  the  end  of  tiie  iHth  century, 
when  it  wm  felioagfafe  preferable  for  ornamental 

£arp(wae  to  eveiy  otber  tree.  It  is  oommun  in 
be  streets  and  sqiurai  of  towae  in  Britain,  and 
to  particularly  adapted  to  ritoations  where  a  long 
horizontn!  line  of  any  kind  fatigues  the  eye,  or  where 
it  is  f»een  .starting  up  from  a  huwh  of  lower  wood 
or  shruhhery.  The  wimmI  is  almost  of  no  value.  It 
is  generally  pr()|)a;;ated  by  layers.  The  species 
commonly  known  a-n  HIark  Italian  Poplar  (P. 
rnoHittfera  or  adadetca),  although  it  is  really  a 
native  not  of  Italy,  bat  of  North  America,  and  is 
aom^dmes  more  ooneetly  called  Canadian  Poplar, 
the  female  catkins  of  which  resemble  a  string  of 

Krto,  to  freanentlv  planted  both  aaAn  omamental 
I  and  for  tne  Mice  of  its  timber,  whidi  to  neeful 
for  flooring,  &c.  T!it>  leaver  ar<'  deltoid.  It  is  of 
verj'  rapid  gn)wth,  and  attains  a  liei^jlit  of  100  to 
120  feet.  The  Halaara  Poplar,  or  Tacainahac  (P. 
balmmifrm  t,  a  verj'  common  ornamental  tree  in 
Britain,  is.  a  native  both  of  North  America  and  of 
Siberia,  and  has  ovate  oblong  leaves,  which  in 
aprfaig  are  of  a  delicate  yellow  tint,  and  have  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  The  leaf- buds  are  viscid.  The 
resinons  exudation  of  the  buds  (Tacainahac,  q.v. ) 
to  said  to  be  diuretic  and  anti-t^nunodiDi  ana  an 
ointment  made  from  the  buds  to  need  for  tnnioars, 
wounds,  and  bums.  The  resinotis  exurlation  of 
the  buds  of  other  sjKH-ies,  an  the  black  ]M)o]ar, 
poH>ipi«c«  similar  pro|>ertics.  The  ("ottoinv(K«i  i  }\ 
etiHitdensi»)  a\  North  America,  particularly  abund- 
ant on  the  uojier  parts  of  the  Mis.Missippi  and 
Missouri,  is  value<l  as  a  timber-tree,  and  lias  been 
pretty  extensively  planted  in  Britain  ;  as  baa  also 
the  Ontario  Poplar  (P.  eandiean*),  a  species  with 
tfae  same  balsMoio  chanoter  as  P.  baltami/era, 
•ad  ehiefly  dtotingutobed  from  it  by  its  larger 
leaTCS.  In  size  of  leaf  no  other  species  equals  P. 
hrt'Topfii/ffii,  a  native  of  the  southern  stat<*s  of 
North  America,  the  leaves  of  which  are  often 
6  inches  long.    See  AsPOi* 

PopUn  ( Fr.  fHtptline ;  possibly  from  the  town 
of  Foperinghe,  of  which  an  old  spelling  to  Pon- 
peling),  a  f^irie  wliieh  has  been  'long  maae 
m  Fnmee,  from  whieh  oonntiy  the  nannheture 

was  introducetl  into  England  and  Ireland  in  the 
17th  century  by  Protestant  refugees.  Poplin  c!on- 
siatsi  of  a  warp  of  silk  and  a  weft  of  worsto^l, 
and  the  latter  l>eing  tbirker  than  the  fomier  pro- 
duces a  corde<l  ap]H*aian'v.     The  worste<l  yam 

S'ves  sabetanco  to  the  fabric,  an<l  a  soft  silky 
ce  is  prodooed  by  the  wav  in  which  it  is  woven. 
Poplins  may  l>e  either  nfain  or  figured.  The 
Irish  poplins  are  nearly  all  madn  iBl>Blilln ;  the 
industry  baa  been  aubiect  to  gnat  fnetaatlons, 
notwithstanding  tbe  enorts  to  neter  It.  Figured 
poplins,  which  were  much  iiNed  abtmt  1^70  for  cur 
tains  and  covering  furniture,  are  at  the  present 
titiie,  ill  <  Ireat  Britain  at  least,  emplO{yed  fOT  these 
purposes  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

PopocatC|ietl  ('smoking  mountain'),  a  vol- 
eaao  about  40  miles  SE.  of  the  mtar  of  Mexico.  It 
rises  in  tbe  form  of  a  oone  to  a  iiei|j;bt  of  17,784 
feet  alsive  the  sea  level.  No  eruption  has  been 
recorded  since  1540;  it  still  smokes,  however.  It 
is  often  s<-aled,  and  in  an<l  art)un<l  it.s  crater  (.'il»>."i 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  1000  deep)  a  goisl 
deal  of  sulphur  to  obtained. 

Pmp7  (Amraer),  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe 
Mtonu  Older  rapavenuMV,  having  a  calyx  of  two 


( or  rarely  three )  sepals,  which  very  soon  fall  off ; 
a  corolla  of  four  (rarely  six)  jKftal.s ;  nunienms 
stamens  seated  on  a  receptacle  ;  the  stigma  crown 
ing  the  ovary,  withont  a  style,  and  in  the  form  of 
4  to  20  rays  ;  the  capsule  o|>ening  by  jK>re8  under 
the  persistent  sti;,'ina,  im{)erfectly  divide<l  into  cells 
by  {>artitions  as  numenms  as  tbe  rays  of  the  stlgou, 
but  which  do  not  reach  the  eentn,  and  die  seed» 
extremely  numerous.  Tbers  an  muBflRNis  species 
of  poppy,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  some 
of  tbam  found  vrm  in  vwy  northern  regiaiM,  but 
most  of  them  in  tbe  wanner  temperate  (>arta.  Tbej- 
are  herbaceous  plants,  annual,  biennial,  or  peren 
nial,  mo#!tly  sprinkled  with  bristly  hairs.  They 
have  a  wliile  milky  juice  ;  a  disagreeable  naicotic 
smell,  ]iHrticiilarly  when  Itruisetl  ;  pinn.ntitiit  or 
bipinnalilid  leaves,  more  rarely  jagge<i  <>r  t'Hithed 
leaves;  and  laijge  sbowy  flowers,  wliich  readi^ 


Opium  Pop|iy  ( AjMfsr  mmnifentm): 
a,  whole  pUnt;  b,  OomrsaS  ksf:  c,  ripe  espsute;  d,  amttat 
ssetlonorda.snliig(d.  (BsitthapsaAlMsMa.) 

become  double  by  cultivation.  Tbe  capenles  are 
curious  from  the  manner  in  which  tfac;y  fling  oat 
their  si>i>ds  when  the  plant  is  shalnn  by  tlw  'Wind  ; 
each  capsule  being  sooMwliat  like  *  round  or  oral 
l>epper-tmx,  with  noleB,  however,  not  in  the  top, 
where  rain  might  get  in  by  them,  iNit under  the  pro- 
jecting rim.  By  tar  the  most  important  s|>ocies  is 
that  known  as  the  ()]>iuni  Poppy  {P.  sotttni/ermn  }. 
also  called  the  White  Poppy  an<l  the  Oil  Poppy  (  see 
OriiM).  Ibit  the  Muiic  sjMvies  is  inijMirtant  on 
account  of  the  bland  tixe^l  oil  of  the  scKeds,  and  is 
much  culti\ated  as  an  oil-plant.  Poppjf-aii  is  as 
sw  t>et  as  olive  oil,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes. 
It  is  imported  into  Britain  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties from  India.  Tbe  poppy  is  also  exteasivelr 
cultivated  for  it  in  France,  uelgi  am,  andGemanv. 
The  use  and  manufacture  of  this  oil  were  for  a  long 
time,  during  the  18th  centar>',  strictly  prohibite«l  in 
Frjiiice,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  must  i»ar- 
trtke  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  nulky  juice 
of  the  plant.  Tbe  .seed,  however,  eonlftin.-'  no 
itpium  or  any  narcotic  principle,  and  was  Mell 
known  to  the  ancients  as  a  pleasant  article  of 
foo<l,  fit  to  be  eaten  by  itself  or  with  Itread : 
some  Cerman  cakes  have  poupj<astd  plwMlttllT 
sprinkled  on  the  top^  The  ou  eacpwssnd  bam  a 
to  perfectly  wholesb—,  and  to  nraeh  mod  fa 
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France  ami  elMt\viiere  iw  an  article  of  food.  It  is 
believed  that  one-lialf  uf  the  oil  lined  for  cooking 
and  otherwise  for  alimentarv  par|KMW  in  France  in 
of  this  kind.  The  aeeda  yield  aboat  40  p«r  MOt.  of 
oil,  and  the  <^-cake  is  usefu]  for  maaam  «r  for 
feading  eatUe.  The  oU  is  aoinetinMa  naed  by 
Minlen  and  by  6oap-bail«r» ;  bat  it  is  not  good 
for  bnming.  In  the  enltivadon  of  the  poppy  for 
oil  the  8e<Ni  is  oft<  ii  >o\vii  in  autumn,  where  the 
severity  of  wint«  i  fmnts  is  not  to  lie  feare<l ;  in 
more  northcm  |>Art^  it  \^  sow  n  in  spring,  and  some- 
times the  sti-d  1.1  scHttvrcd  on  the  top  of  the  snow 
with  wliich  tilt*  ^jround  in  covereil.  lieing  very 
small  it  nee<U  little  or  no  harrowing.  Early  sowing 
U  favourable  to  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the 
abondanee  of  produce.  Hoeing  and  thinning  are 
■dvaBtagaaoEi  An  open  bnt  nch  aoil  ii  htn  for 
the  popiigr }  Mkd  a  sheltered  aitnation  ia  necesaaiy, 
as  in  expoaed  aitnationa  much  of  the  seed  is  scat- 
t*?n'(|  hy  the  wind.  The  poppy  does  not  fxlmust 
the  land  t<o  much  as  colza,  rape,  and  soinc  other 
oil  plants.  Harvestinf.;  might  to  lK.'gin  \\  hen  one- 
fourth  of  the  capsules  of  each  jtlant  are  o[>eu.  It 
i.-*  acconiplihheu  by  pulling  the  plantM  in  such  a 
manner  aa  not  to  shake  the  seed  out  of  the  cap- 
sules, and  ^ring  them  in  sheafs,  which  are  placed 
tonther  in  an  erect  or  s%htlv  sloping  position, 
tul  tbe  ripening  of  the  capemes  is  completed,  whra 
tbe  leed  ta  taken  out  by  sbakbiK  the  capsules  into 
a  tab  or  on  a  eloth,  great  care  being  nsed  to  pre- 
vent any  earth  from  the  roots  from  getting  inixcd 
with  them.  Some  farmers  in  Flanders  sow  |K)ppies 
in  alternate  rowM  with  carrot*.  The  vanety  of 
|N)ppv  rhiellv  cultivated  )u«  an  oil-plant  has  Howers 
of  a  . lull  re<lili.-ih  colour,  large  oblong  capsule.s,  and 
brownish  seed.i ;  but  the  white-flowered  variety, 
with  globular  capeules  and  white  seeds,  b  also 
used.  The  Oriental  Poppy  (P.  onentofa),  a  native 
of  Armenia  and  the  CMieuaa,  ft  perenilMl  species, 
is  often  planted  ill  gaidene  on  acoonnt  of  ita  very 
large,  fiery- red  flowers.  Ita  unripe  capsules  have 
an  acri<l,  almost  burning  tni*to,  but  are  eaten  by 
the  Turks,  and  opium  is  extracted  fnini  them. 
S«^veral  t«pecie.H  are  Hriti.Hh,  all  of  tlicin  local,  rare  in 
Kiiine  placHs,  and  troubleHonie  weeils  in  cornfields  in 
other  pliires  ajtparently  fpiite  similar  in  climate. 
Among  them  is  the  Corn  Poppy  or  Common  lleil 
Poppy  (P.  rKoeat),  with  bright-red  flowers,  and 
deeply  pinnatifid  leaves.  The  petals  are  moeilagin- 
uus  and  slightly  bitter ;  they  have  a  alight  naieotic 
smell;  mkT anrrapmadeof  Uiem laaonietinies use<l 
as  tan  anodjrne  u  catarrhs  and  ehildren^i  complain  t» ; 
but  thcv  are  more  valued  for  the  rich  red  colour 
which  tliey  yield.  A  variety  with  double  Howers 
ia  cultivate<l  in  flower-gardens,  under  the  name  of 
Carntttion  Poppy.  Among  the  ancients  tbe  poppy 
waa  saered  to  CmN. 

Poppy-head.  Fvee  Pews. 

Popnlatlon.  Information  as  to  the  population 
of  the  various  communities  of  the  world  will  be 
found  in  the  pan^cra^  dealing  witli  tbe  subject  ia 
the  articlee  in  tbis  work  on  the  varioos  kingdoms 

and  countries,  ancient  and  nuxlem,  and  on  the 
several  provinces  of  those  countries,  and  i>n  tlie 
lowiiu  an<l  cities  of  the  world;  at  Kritm-K,  Asia, 
.\MKHir,\,  will  Ije  found  tables  of  the  unpuiatiiui 
i«I  the  several  countries  in  thn«e  j^tfniI  ilivi-ions  «it 
tiie  world,  i*o  far  as  ascertainable.  The  iHjjmhLtion 
ot  tlie  world  (estimated  by  Behm  and  NNn'  iiei  in 
I  ssj  at  1434  millions )  will  m  dealt  with  at  WoRLD. 
1  he  so-called  'population  question  '  is  disctiaaed  al 
Malthus;  ana  other  articles  that  deal  more  or 
less  directly  with  population,  ita  ennmeratioa  and 
flttctoations,  are  Cbnsus,  Rboistration  (of  Rirths, 
r^eaths,  and  Marriages),  and  Vital  Statkstics. 
For  mortality  tables,  see  iNsru  vNTE.  .Vnd  (|uw- 
Uuns  that  emeige  in  connection  with  the  increase 


and  densiU'  of  population  will  be  found  treated 
at  Corn  Laws,  Cboftkr-s,  E.>ii(!Katiun,  Frbb 
Trade,  Infanticide,  Land  Law.h,  Political 
Economy,  Poor-lawb,  Sociausm,  &c  And  see 
worlcB  bv  Fan  (q.T.),  Qoatelfli  (q.v.>t  Behm  (q.T.)> 
Bodio,  Bloek. 

Porbeadc  soinctimes  called  '  Heanmaris 
Shark  '  ( I.nmiKi  runiu/iii/i ),  is  a  shark  found  on  the 
British  coast*,  in  the  Atlantic,  Me<literranean,  oji 
the  American  coast,  and  in  Ja]mne»ie  watern.  Its 
usual  length  is  4  feet,  but  it  sometimes  attains  a 
length  of  10  feet,  and  is  sometimes  caught  in 
mackerel  and  salmon  nets,  and  even  on  haddock 
lines.  It  Uvea  on  eattle-fiah,  pilcbarda,  lieRingBf 
hake,  and  smaller  eartllaginoai  nshaa,  la  Maditaiv 
ranean  countries  it  is  eaten  a.s  homaa  lood. 

Porcelain.  See  Pottkky. 

Poreellanltei  a  very  hani,  impure^  |aspid«oos 
rock,  frequently  met  with  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  intrusive  emptive  masees.  In  most  cases  por- 
cellanite  ia  aimp^  a  bighly  baked  and  altered 
argillaeeoas  roek — shaloa  bong  frequently  con- 
verte«l  into  porcellanite  alcag  tbair  liM of  juaefeioa 
with  an  igneous  rock. 

Porch«  a  building  forming  an  enclosure  or  pro- 
tection for  a  doorway.  In  media' val  and  Eliza- 
betlian  architecture  the  porch  was  very  common  in 
domeatie  arcbitectaie.  In  charchea  it  woa  almoat 
univenal  in  England,  moat  often  on  the  aoath  aide 


of  the  nave,  of  stone  or  flint- work  (in  East  Anglia), 
but  sometimes  also  n{  wood.  In  France  many 
splendid  iM>rche8  or  portals  remain;  they  are  amonust 
the  most  l>eautifal  ^•cfaaena  of  nadfaaval  ark  See 

also  CiALILEK. 

Porcupine,  a  name  given  to  all  the  ineniberB 
of  a  famliy  of  Kodentia— tbe  Hyatrieidae.  This 
family  contains  a  nnmb«r  of  welfodefined  genera, 

which  include  a  good  many  species.  The  Common 
Porcupine  (  Hyxtri.t  cristntn)  is  found  in  southern 
Europe,  as  well  a-  in  .Asia  and  .\frica,  and  is  one  of 
the  iarge.si  of  r<Hients  ;  it  lias  a  heavy  iu*pert  and  a 
grutiting  voice,  whence  the  name  Porcupine  (from 
the  French  pore,  'a  hog,'  and  fpin,  'a  spine'). 
The  tMjrcupiafla  of  the  New  World  are  sometimes 
included  in  a  se|)arate  family  ;  they  comprise  two 
well-marked  forms — tbe  Urson  (Erethizon  dortatta) 
of  Noi-th  America  and  the  Pkehenaile-tailad  Tree 
roiriipines  (Cereobatee)  of  South  America.  The 
most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  porcupine  is  of 
course  the  prwence  of  the  quills,  wnich  are  simply 
thickened  hairx ;  gradations  between  ordinaiy 
liaini  and  tlie  thickest  aud  longest  spines  exist  to 
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PORPHYRY 


prove  tim  vtAtement  Occwtionally  the  npinea  end 
in  a  jivculiar  ciip  «hape<l  extremity.  The  armatore 
of  hpineH  in  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  |»orcupine, 
thou);h  their  une  ii*  entirely  for  defensive  nurp<we8. 
It  \»  hardly  nect?«4»ary  to  deny  the  iK)pular  l>elief 
that  the  animal  can  shout  out  it«  ouiils  like  so 
many  arrows ;  the  noti<m  has  arisen  troni  tlie  fact 


Common  Porcupine  ( Hpitrix  crittata). 

that  when  the  animal  erects  its  Hpines,  the  loose 
ones  occasionally  fall  out.  The  Echidna  (q.v.)  is 
called  Porcupine  Ant-eater;  and  the  Globe-tish 
(«j.v.)  itt  known  as  Porcupine  Fish. 

Pordace*  See  Phil.xdklphiams. 

Porlfera.  See  Si'on*!!?*. 

PoHniii*  according  to  the  definition  of  Rohert 
SimM>n,  is  a  pro|Mtsition  in  which  it  is  propose<l  to 
demonstrate  that  Mime  one  thine  or  more  thinpi 
are  given,  to  which,  as  al»o  to  eacli  of  innnmerahio 
other  things,  not  indeed  given,  hut  having  the 
Willie  relation  to  tlu»se  whicli  are  given,  it  is  to  l»e 
shown  that  there  tteloii^s  some  common  aiTection 
descrihed  in  the  pnijHtsition.  Playfair  defined  n 
)Mirism  to  be  a  proposition  allirming  the  iKKwiliility 
of  Knding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain 
proldem  capable  of  innumerahle  solutions.  Owing 
to  til**  loss  of  F^iiclid'H  thm'  IsMtks  on  |N>risms,  and 
the  ol»scurity  of  the  account  given  hv  F'appus  of 
their  contents,  there  has  lM>en  miicii  discussion 
among  geometers  as  to  the  nature  of  a  porism. 
The  two  most  iinjxtrtAnt  liooks  on  the  subject  are 
Sinison's  De  Punmuttilnu  in  his  (^/trra  Jieltqmt 
(  1776),  and  Chasles's  Lr«  troU  lirrra  tit  Porimxf* 
ttEuclide  (186U).  Chasles  is  of  opinion  that  the 
])orismH  were  rhwelv  allied  t<i  the  iinslem  theories 
of  anharmonic  ratio,  homographic  division,  and 
involution. 

Pork.  See  Pig  for  the  animal  from  which  pork 
is  pnKured  ;  DlET  an<l  Fnoii  for  the  pro|)erties  of 
pork  as  an  article  of  fcssl ;  and  Trk'HINosis  for 
one  of  the  gravest  of  the  diseases  airccting  the 
pig.  The  great  heailqnarters  of  the  trade  in  pork 
Is  the  l'nite<l  States.  This  is  partly  inilicate*!  Irv 
the  liguren  given  at  CHirAiiO  and  Ham  ;  but  ft 
will  Ik?  shown  more  clearly  by  the  following  figures. 
In  I89()  the  total  numlier  of  pigs  in  the  I  nited 
Kingdom  whs  2.773.60W ;  in  the  Unite<l  States  it 
WR.H  in  the  same  year  51,602,780,  with  a  value  of 
^243,418,336.  While  Britain  imp«»rts  jiign  and  pig- 
pro4luct«  ( hams,  bacon,  pork,  and  lam)  to  a  large 
extent  (mainly  from  America),  the  l'nite«l  States 
ex|K»rts  on  a  vast  scale.  In  the  fiscal  year  1889-90 
the  exp»)rts  were  as  follows:  hogn,  91,148;  bacon, 
531,899,677  lb.  ;  hams,  76..')91.279  lb.  ;  fresh  pork, 
279.463  lb.  ;  pickle<I  |»ork,  79,788,868  lb.  ;  lard, 
471,083,598  lb.  The  value  of  these  pig  jmslucts  in 
that  one  year  1889-90  was  over  $67,070,(KM). 

Por08fty*  By  this  term  we  express  the  experi- 
mental fact  that  no  kind  of  matter  oimpletely  fills 
the  space  it  occupies.    On  the  atomic  tlieor>'  it  is 


obvious  that  this  most  be  the  caae  if  the  atoras  of 
matter  are  spherical,  or,  indeed,  if  they  have  any 
form  save  one  or  two  special  ones,  •nch  as  cul>es  or 
rhombic  dodec&liedrons.  The  Florentine  Acade- 
micians, in  their  attempts  to  compress  water, 
proved  the  porosity  of  silver  by  flattening  a  sphere 
of  that  metal,  filled  with  water  and  soiilere<l.  Tlie 
water  esca^ied  through  the  silver,  and  stood  in  fine 
drops  on  ita  surface.  The  porosity  of  liquids  is 
easily  shown  by  mixing  alcoliol  and  water.  The 
bulk  of  the  mixture  is  considerably  leas  UiAO  the 
sum  of  the  bulks  of  the  com|>onents. 

PorouK  Jars.  See  Kefrioekation. 

Porphyrlte.  one  of  the  crjstalline  igneoiw 
rocks.  It  coiisiHte  princi|)ally  of  placioolase.  Th<> 
ground-mass  of  the  ruck  is  comuoMed  of  niicrolites 
and  minute  riMl-like  crystals  ot  plagioclase.  inter 
spersed  amongst  which  may  occur  cntstalline 
granules  of  hornblende,  augite,  rhombic  pyroxene, 
mica,  ilmenite,  maj^etite,  &c.  Sometimes  traces 
of  a  glassy  or  devitrifiwl  luise  can  l>e  detected. 
Throughout  this  ground-mass  are  Noattered  por- 
phyritically  larger  crj'stals  of  itlagioclase,  acrom- 

ttanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  minerals : 
lomblende,  augite,  rhombic  pyroxene,  mica,  &C 
The  rock  shows  all  varieties  of  colour,  and  ranges 
in  texture  from  vitreous  and  cr}-ptocr)'stalline  up 
to  coarsely  cr^'stalline.  It  is  often  vesicular  and 
amypialoidal.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  S<iitland 
( wfiere  it  forms  many  of  the  hill-ranges  of  the  Low- 
lands), lH>th  in  the  fonn  of  lava-flows  and  intrusive 
sheets,  dykes,  and  masses.  Por^diyrite  is  s^>  closely 
allied  to  Andesite  (q.v.)  that  it  may  lie  considereti 
as  merely  an  alterwl  variety  of  that  rock. 

Pon>liyi'OKenUu8(<'r.,  'Umi  in  the  purple'), 
a  title  given  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Constaiitine 
VII.  (912  9 j9). 

Porphyry  (fJr.,  'purple'),  a  term  originally 
confine*!  to  an  Kgyptiaii  nn-k  use«l  in  s<'ulpture  and 
known  tu< purjiiln  ritsxoaiitiro.  It  occursasadvkeor 
vein  some  6.'>  to  85  feet  thick  in  the  granite  oi  Jeliel 
iKtkhan  (formerly  calleil  Mum  I'i>rj>ht/ritfji)  in 
I'4.'.vpt,  lietwwn  Sioutand  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  com 
posed  of  a  felN|>athic  base,  in  which  are  disseminat<><l 
crystals  of  olisuclase  fels|iar,  with  some  plates  of 
dark  hornblende,  an<l  grains  of  an  iron  oxide.  The 
lieautiful  pink  or  rtnl  colour  of  the  porphyritic  fel- 
spar ami  the  fine  grained  Itase  is  due  to  tlie  difTusion 
of  the  re<l  variety  of  epidote,  calle<l  Withamite  or 
Pie<liiiontite.  The  term  porphyry  is  not  now  nse<l 
to  denote  any  particular  rock,  but  is  applietl  by 
architwts  ami  «ithers  to  any  igneous  nx^k  which, 
like  the  porlido  ruMso  aiitico,  has  a  homogeneous, 
compact  Itase  or  fine  graineti  ground-mass,  through 
which  are  scattereil  distinct  crystals  of  one  or 
more  minerals.  By  geidogists  the  term  jwrphyry 
is  seldom  use<l  wltliout  some  <lescriptive  won! 
bracketed  with  it,  as  quartz-porphyrj-,  orthoclase- 
jKirphyrk'.  augite  porphyrj',  &c. 

Porphyry*  one  of  the  gre«tent  Neoplatonist 
philosophers,  was  liorn  at  Tyre,  or  at  Batanea,  in 
the  vear  233  A.n.  His  original  name  was  Malchn« 
(  Heh.  Mrfffh,  *  king') ;  and  Porphyritu  ( *  one  cla«l 
in  purple ' )  is  but  a  kind  of  playnil  synonym  for 
this  royal  name.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  the 
historian  and  by  St  Augustine  to  have  l»een  origin- 
ally a  Christian ;  but  this  seems  imurobanle, 
altliough  it  is  certain  that  in  his  youth  lie  was  a 
hearer  of  Origen,  or  at  least  held  some  interconrse 
with  him  at  Ciinarea  in  Palestine.  What  is  more 
certain  is  that  he  passe*!  at  a  later  time  to  Athens, 
where  he  stndieii  rhetoric  under  I^onginns,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  treatise  On  the  Sublimr. 
It  was  at  Koine,  however,  whither  he  repaire<I 
al>nut  263,  that  he  found  the  master  who  per- 
manently moulded  his  life.  Here  he  liecame  the 
most  trust««l  of  the  disciples  of  the  Neoplatonist 
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Plntinns.  After  a  few  yean  in  Rome  he  went  to 
Sicily,  where,  if  St  Jertmie'H  account  is  to  1>«'  relied 
on,  he  wrote  his  once  celeLrateil  treatise  in  lilteen 
l><x>kM  af^ainst  the  ( 'liri.Hti,in^<,  now  known  only 
from  the  replies— theniMelve«  hwt — which  it  elicitetl 
from  MetlKHiiuM  of  Tyre,  Easehius  of  Ciesarea,  and 
Apollinaris  uf  LatKlicen.  Hi*  book  itself  waa  burned 
Inr  order  of  the  emiMirors  Tbeodoaios  IL  and  Valen- 
tmiaa  in  448.  He  Uien  mIiiiiumI  to  Boue,  and 
teiiglit  there,  when  he  is  uSA  to  hBve  died,  prob- 
ably about  303.  His  own  most  faniouB  pupil  was 
laniblicuK.  For  a  view  of  Porphyry's  potiition  in 
the  hij<tory  of  tlit»  Neoplatonic  scliool,  wee  Neo- 
PLATOMSM.  He  was  ii  very  voluniinout*  writer, 
ami,  tliim^:li  im  mtv  nrofoiUMl  tliinkcr,  a  leanietl, 
cajtahle,  earnent,  and  riiult-iuinded  man.  Hin  philo- 
sophy keeps  cloae  to  life  and  practical  duties,  itH 
object  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  to  lie  efTecteil  by 
the  extinction  of  impure  desires  through  strict 
McwtiBiam  tonther  with  luu>wled«  of  Gwd.  He 
WM  %  detemned  opponent  «f  ChmtiaDltyt  and  in 
his  trenchant  criticism  expound  »— yolitowppoeed 
errors  and  iuiperfiH  tionfi. 

Of  hit  writings  the  chi<  f  an^  the  Liven  of  Plotinus  and 
Pytbsgoras;  Sentrnlitr  ;  l>t  AUtint  nlui  ,  and  the  Epittota 
ad  Martftlam,  addreitsed  to  Im  wife.  There  is  a  ouiupleto 
hat  in  Fabrieioa'  BiUiothten  (tnrca,  v.,  ed.  HarlesH. 
See  the  works  on  the  Alexandrian  ^iciionl  )>y  Vacherot 
and  JoIm  Simon,  and  Zellei'a  PkiUt*.  dtr  Oriechen,  voL 
iL;  alsotiMinoMfnphlvBanillafttlkris,  1864)i 

Porp«ifle  iPkoeitna),  nsenns  of  Cetneen  in 

the  famUy  Delphinidie.     The  species  are  like 

dolphins,  but  have  shorter  snonts.  The  Common 
PoqMiiHe  {P.  eommunit)  is  the  mowt  familiar 
(ftat'ean  on  the  Hritinh  coasts,  especially  to  the 
west  uf  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is  found  also  on 
all  the  oouta  of  Eorope  from  the  Meditenaneau 


Poipoiss  (Pkttma  mmmumtt). 


northwards,  on  the  ooasta  of  North  America,  and 
in  the  Aretie  regions.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Cetacea,  itx  averajfe  Icii^^th  not  «'xcpedin^;  four 
feet,  although  individual.n  may  measure  aix  fi>et  in 
len^h.  The  hotly  is  spindle  shaped,  its  j{reatesl 
diameter  being  ne:ir  the  triangular  dorsal  fin.  The 
skin  is  perfectly  snuMith,  and  destitute  of  hair. 
The  upper  surface  is  black  with  a  bluish  shimmer, 
but  the  under  side  is  grayish  white.  There  are 
from  fortT  to  Gf|t)r  teeth  m  each  jaw,  not  conical,  as 
in  most  of  the  GMMea,  but  eonpnand.  The  eye 
is  small :  the  opening  of  the  ear  b  ver>'  minnte. 
like  a  hole  made  with  a  pin.  The  crescent-shaped 
lil(»w-h(de,  with  the  horns  of  the  crescent  directed 
forwards,  is  situateil  exactly  over  the  eyes. 

The  porpoise  is  gregarious,  and  large  nuntlKTs 
are  often  seen  together,  sometimes  swimming  in 
file,  when  their  backs,  appearing  above  the  snrtace 
of  the  water,  suggest  tbeioeaof  a  great  sea-serpent ; 
sometimee  gamboling  in  Une  weather,  or  when  a 
atocm  is  approadiingi  «r  evan  ia  tha  midst  of  a 
stonn.  Thev  feed  on  isb,  wUdi  the  teeth  are 
admirahlv  adapted  to  eateh,  and  sohools  of  porpoises 
pwsae  tne  vast  ahoala  of  haninf^  mackerel,  &o. 


into  hays  and  estuaries.   They  sometimes  ascend 

nvers,  apparently  in  pursuit  of  salmon,  an  far  as 
the  water  Ls  brackish,  and  are  not  nnfre<i^uently 
caught  on  such  occJLsions.  The  skin,  the  oil,  and 
the  flesh  are  all  useful.  The  skin  h*  nearly  an  inch 
thick,  but  is  planed  down  until  it  liectimes  trans- 
lucent, and  is  made  into  excellent  leather,  which  is 
used  for  covering  carriages  and  for  other  purpoacM. 
But  much  '  porpoise '  Imther  ia  ohiained  from  the 
Beluga  ( q.  v. ),  or  ivhito  whale,  whenee  «ome  also  the 
so-called  'ponoise  laces.'  Under  the  skin  is  a 
laver  of  fat,  aoont  an  inch  in  depth,  which  yields 
oil  of  the  finest  ((ualitv.  The  tlesh  was  in  foi  im>r 
times  highly  e»leeiiie<l,  ami  reckoned  tit  for  the 
taMc  of  royalty,  jK'rhajis  |iiittl\'  iH-cause  among 
Roman  Catholics  it  wa«  accouiit<'d  Jish.  In  the 
time  of  (jueen  Elizabeth  it  was  still  used  by  the 
nobles  of  England,  and  was  served  up  with  bread- 
crunilw  and  vinegar.  It  is  now  used  only  in  very 
northern  ragionsL  An  entuely  lilack  Porpoise 
fMsfot)  from  Japan  has  no  dorsal  fln  and  onlv 
seventv-two  teeth  in  all.  The  name  porpoise  u 
from  tne  old  French  porpeia,  from  the  Latin  fH/rcut, 
'  hog,*  and /(lATij,  '  fish,"  corresponding  theit'fore  in 
meaning  to  the  mtKlern  French  marsouiut  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  (iemian  nieertchwein  (*am^hiog'}. 

Porpora,  Nicx'ola,  musical  oouposer,  was 
bom  at  Naples,  on  19th  August  1688,  tlUIMd  there 
in  music,  and,  having  prwinoed  sonw  snoasssful 
operas,  was  appointed  master  of  the  eonservatorio 
of  San  Onofrio  (1722).  Shortly  before  that  he  bad 
established  a  school  for  singing,  from  which  came 
some  of  the  greatest  siii^^crs  the  world  has  known, 
as  Karinelli,  ( "atranlli.  Salimlteni,  and  ri)erti. 
From  1725  to  after  IT.'m  tie  le<l  an  iiii'-ettled  life, 
though  he  staved  some  time  at  Dresden,  at 
Venice,  in  London  (with  Farinelli,  1734-.%),  and 
in  Vienna,  composing  music,  diiefly  operas  ( though 
none  rises  above  the  level  of  eonventional  rcspe<- la- 
bility),  and  tisarhing  ainging :  at  Vienna  he  taaght 
H  aydn.  Of  his  other  mnsieal  eompositions  a  senea 
of  cantatas  (twelve  published  in  Lonilon  in  1735), 
several  sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  six  fugues  for 
the  clavichord  are  written  with  consideiahle  fn  sli 
ne«s.  He  dieil  at  Naples  in  1766  or  1767,  and  now 
is  chiefly  known  through  George  Sand's  Vonsitrlu. 

Porridge,  a  highly  nutritions  kind  of  food 
made  by  ooilinK  oatmeal  in  water,  formerly  at 
least  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  diet  of  the  S(M>tch 
peasantry.  Besides  oatmeal,  porridge  may  be  made 
of  Itarley,  Iwan.H,  or  the  like,  and  instead  of  water 
milk  may  be  used. 

PorrigOt  See  Favus,  and  Rinuworm. 

VmnmMm  8ee  Etbubia.  VoL  IV.  p.  44A. 
The  story  of  the  defence  ef  the  bridge  across  the 
Tiber  at  Home  agdnst  Laia  Pbrsena  of  Clndnm  in 

the  time  of  Taronin  has  been  told  in  spirited  verse 
by  Macaulay  in  nis  I.nifa  of  Anrunt  Rumt. 

Por80n«  Richard,  perhaps  our  great«<t  (treek 
scholar,  was  bom  on  Christmas  I>av  17.'>9,  at  East 
Ruston  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  parish 
clerk.  The  Rev.  T.  Hewitt»  enrate  of  the  parish, 
notioiiig  the  boy's  omnivorans  appetite  for  books 
and  hfi  marveuons  memmy,  had  him  educated 
along  with  his  own  sons,  and  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  a  nei|;hhouring  squire,  Mr  Norris, 
the  founder  of  the  Norrif>ian  professorship  at  Cam- 
briilge,  who  sent  him  to  Kt<i!i  in  August  1774. 
Hero  he  remaine<l  four  yeais,  and  in  1778  was 
entere<l  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  mainly  liy 
the  help  of  the  physician  Sir  George  Raker.  He 
was  elccte<l  a  MMioiar  in  1780,  next  year  won  the 
Craven  Scholarship,  and  subseqMDtly  the  first 
chancellor's  medal  In  1788  he  was  eleeted  n 
Fellow  of  Trinitv.  He  now  began  to  eontribnto  to 
Maty'i  BmritWt  his  first  critique  being  on  Schntz's 
iGscnylns,  and  his  finest  on  finmck's  Atistophanea. 
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He  alsu  ojiened  a  cnrTCH|M>n<icnce  with  the  veteran 
toholar  David  Kulmken  of  Leyden.  Hin  a\'o(<i- 
ftnWM  ad  Toi^i  Emendationt*  •»  Suidam  (1790) 
fint  earned  his  name  beyond  England  aa  a  aeholar 
of  the  higfawl  imnk.  In  1787  afipearad  in  the 
OenttemaiTM  Mtigaxine  hi*  three  sareastie  letten 
on  Hawkins'  I. iff  <>f  J<Ji)isiin  •  and  during  1788 
and  17M!>,  in  tfie  name  i«'rimiical,  his  far  more 
fanioiiH  ftn<i  tn-noliant  Li  ttrrs  to  Archdeuron  Trttvis, 
on  the  tifiuriDits  Vcrxe  1  John  r.  7  (coll.  17W») — 
'  tlio  most  aeute  and  accnrat*^-  of  criticism 

since  tlie  ilays  of  Uentley,'  says  Gibbon.  Puivon 
natnralljr  incurred  great  odium  on  MMOont  of  the 
■ide  which  he  took  in  thia  eontroveray,  and  it  ia 
aaid  that  one  old  Norwich  lady,  who  had  Mm  in 
her  will  for  a  legaey  of  £800,  cat  it  down  to  £30 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  written  a  hook  against 
Chrifitianity.  In  1792  his  fell<i\v>liii>  <-.'iw«d  to  be 
tenahle  hy  a  layman,  whereujion  ^«)iii<'  friends 
raised  a  iiiud  to  jirescrve  him  froju  want,  and 
abimt  £1(M)  a  year  wa»  «wured.  Tlii«  he  accejit*"*! 
on  condition  timt  after  his  death  the  money  should 
be  returned  to  the  donors,  but  when  they  refused 
to  take  it  hack  it  was  used  to  form  a  foundation 
for  the  Porson  prize  at  Cambridge.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  the  regius  profesaorship  of  Greek  in 
the  univendty  of  Camhndge.  an  ottioe  wortii  £40 
a  year.  In  1705  he  edited  the  plavs  of  iliaehylus 
for  the  Foulis  prefw  at  (Ila-HHow,  am^  Ijetween  1797 
and  1801  four  of  Kuriuides,  the  Hmilja,  the  Ortiie*, 
the  I'hirnisxd',  and  tlie  Mfdta.  He  also  collated 
the  Harh'ian  MS.  4if  the  (hlyHitry  for  the  Grenville 
HiiiiK  r.  He  marri»il  in  l71Mj,  liut  hi.H  wife  die<l  live 
months  later,  too  soon  to  cure  him  of  Ins  <lilator}- 
and  Hlovenlj  habita  and  hia  thirst  for  tirink.  In 
ItMM  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  newly- 
founded  liOndon  Institution,  with  a  salary  of  £200. 
hat  Mglected  liiM  dutiea.  He  waa  suddenly  stmck 
dowa  with  aiMiplexy  in  the  Strand,  19th  Sejptember 
1808,  and  <lie<i  Nix  dayn  later.  He  w.-u*  Iniried  in 
the  chapel  of  Trinity  ('olle>;e,  t'amhrid;;e.  Poinon 

Stossessed  a  stupendous  memory,  unwearied  in- 
lustry,  great  aeuteness,  fearlesw  hon«*sty,  and 
inaM-nline  sense,  but  was  hindereii  all  liis  life  by 
poverty,  ill-health,  dilatorinese,  and  fits  of  in- 
t^nifierance.  With  all  his  pow«n  be  achieve«l  but 
little,  and  to  joatify  contemporary  admiration 
there  remain,  heaidfle  tlie  works  already  named, 
l>iit  a  few  AeiMMliL  aoote  brilliant  emendations, 
the  iioethamoaa  Aamrtaria  (1812),  and  notes  on 
Aristophaness  ( 1H2()),  the  lexicon  of  Photius  ( I8'22), 
PAnsania-s  (iHJtti,  and  SuidnM  (IM.^I).  His  /'nutji 
am/  Cntirixiii.s  were  collectc<l  by  Kidd  ( 181 '>|. 

Sf«  'TursoniAna'  in  KoBcni'  TiiUr- Talk  H.  R. 

Luard  in  Cambridoe  Kmt'it  (Ih."!?),  and  the  Bey.  J. 
Selhy  Wataoii's  Life  (IHtil).  His  Cttrrrt/MiniJence  WaS 
edit4-il  by  Luard  fur  the  Csmbridgv  Antiq.  SdC  (1887)i 

Port.    See  Bteerino  }  also  Fobt  Wine. 
Porta,   c.rAMnATTWTA    della,  Neapolitan 

physiciKt  (  l.'>4.'{  ir(15),  wrote  numerous  «ork-«  on 
phvHiolo^'y,  ;;j»rderiini,',  arlK)riculture,  pneimiiiticH, 
ancl  refraction,  l.rsiilc,  vcveral  comedies;  lii'-  lie-^t- 
known  l>(M)ks  lu  in;;  M)i<jia  AfUuraiu  (1509)  and 
De  IlnuiaiKi  I'hiisi'.ijiioinonia. — ^FoT  BMeio  delta 
Porta,  see  lURTOLOMMsa 
Twt  Adelaide.  See  Adslaidk. 

Portadowil.  a  market  town  of  Arnia^'h.  Ire- 
land, on  the  Hann.  (i  inilcH  S.  ot  I,>>n;_'li  Nea^h 
and  'ITy  miles  )•>  rail  S\V.  oi  lteli,i-t.  It  i-  a  place 
of  considerable  inule  iu  a^'rit  ultmal  jiroduoe,  and 
manufactures  linen,  cambric,  ami  sheeting;  Pojki 
(1871)6735;  (1881)7830;  (18»1)  8430. 

Portase  Tity.  capital  of  Colnmhia  eonnty, 

Wisc<in>-iii,  is  at  the  iieiul  of  navijrafion  on  llie 
Wisconsin  Ki^'er,  and  on  the  sliip-caiitil  wiiich  con- 
nect.s  it  with  the  Fox  Kiver,  177  niile-  l.\  rail  NW. 
ol  Chicago.    Steamboats  ply  to  Gre«u  Bay,  Lake 


Michigan.  Portage  has  grain  elevaton  and  iron- 
works, and  manutacturea  leather,  boota,  elotbing, 

&C.     Pop.  ( 1 8H<» )  4r?4(>  ;  (  1 8tK) )  ."il  4.T 

Portage  la  Prairie,  the  market-town  of  a 
rich  a^;riciiltnral  ili.strict  in  Manitoba,  on  the 
AssiniUiine  Kiver,  .Mi  miles  l»v  rail  W.  of  Winni 

Keg.  It  has  Hour  mills  ami  ^.'rain  elevat<ir>.  a 
rewerv ,  a  biscuit  facuiry,  a  pa]>er-mill,  dec  Fop. 
.3<300.~ln  North  America  portntjr  (from  A*.  jMTlart 
*to  carry')  means  a  place  where  boefei  er  euoes 
have  to  be  carried  past  rapids  or  aeraes  between 
one  navigable  '•tieurn  and  another. 

Portalls, 'it:AN  EriKNNK  M.xkie  ( 1 74rv- 1 H07 ), 
jurist,  practised  law  in  Paris,  was  impri!»oned  and 
orosecuttNl  during  the  Kevolntion,  but  under 
Ka)Hile4.ri  \s  .x-  liie  chief  MtboT of  tbe  fuBooa  CbA 
Cinl.    See  CuUK. 

Portal  Velji«  tbe  vein  wliidi  eonveye  to  tbe 

liver  the  venous  blood  from  intestines,  spleen, 
and  stomach.   See  Ltver,  riRruLATiON,  Veins. 

Portarltnfrton,  a  market-town  of  Ireland, 
partly  in  King  a  <  ounty,  {tartly  in  Queen's  County, 
on  the  Barrow,  44  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Dublin.  It 
was  Krantod  by  Citarlea  IL  to  tbe  Earl  of  Arlim|too ; 
and  here  William  IIL  planted  a  colony  ef  freDcb 
and  Flemish  Protestants.  Until  1885  it  rstumed 
one  member  to  parliament.    Pop.  2S97. 

Port  Arthur,  the  terminus  of  the  ea-^tem 
division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hailway,  <»n 
Thunder  Hay,  an  arm  of  Lake  .Suf>erior,  993  miles 
byraU  WNW.ofMontieaL  Fop.  5m  See  OWKX 
SOUKD. 

Port  Artliar«  or  LusHXmKO,  a  naval  station 
and  arsenal  on  the  |)eninsnla  stretching  south  into 

the  (Jnlf  of  I'e clii  li,  op|H>site  that  of  Wei  bai-w  ei. 
oi\  the  Sliantunn  j)r<imoiitorA-  to  the  south.  To^'etber 

t       I  inland  the  entrance  t<>  tliegijf.  Port  Artliur 

was  taken  by  the  Japanese  iu  November  lijM,  and 
Wei-hai-wei  in  Janoeiy  1896. 

Por^aa-PrteMt  the  c^iital  of  Hajti  (q.v.), 
is  situated  on  tbe  west  eoeat,  at  tbe  head  of  a  bay 

of  the  same  name.    !\)p.  20,00(). 

Port  Breton«  «  name  j^'iven  to  the  Mintli -ea.«it 
part  of  New  Ireland  ( now  (M-niiiin  i,  the  scene  in  l.s79 
of  a  disastnuis  exjH'riment  in  colonising  hv  a  com- 
pany of  French  1.4>gitimists.  The  Marr|uis  t)u  ItAvs, 
who  Hoat'ed  the  company,  and  hia  aaaociatiea  were 
ctmdenmed  to  varioaatemieof  iainriioanMNit(188S) 
for  fraud  and  raising  money  on  Calae  pretaoecft. 

Port4*lliltK  { Fr.  ftorte  and  eouli*te,  'aKTOOve  '). 
a  strong  tinil»-i  ni  iron  j^ratiii^;,  slidinj;  in  tin'  jiinilw 
of  the  entrance  to  a  ca.-ile.  whieli,  when  iir"i|i[><'<l  to 
the  ground,  defcndeil  the  jjule  ttnin  u^^ailaiitj*. 
The  lower  en<ls  of  the  v<Ttieal  liar?*  had  spikes  to 
stick  in  the  groimtl,  or  injure  tluce  on  whom  it  was 
made  to  fall.  A  powerful  mechanism  of  windlaaaea 
waa  reqnired  to  work  the  portcullis.  Tbm  ndsht 
lie  a  succes-nion  of  {lortcutlises  in  the  same  entiaaeeu 

Port  Darwin,  one  of  the  finet*t  harlioani  in 
.\n''tralia,  i'<  situated  on  the  coii>t  ul  th>'  Northern 
Territory  of  South  .Vustralia.  Its  entnuxe  is  2 
miles  wide,  and  vessels  of  any  tonnage  can  float 
in  it  with  safety.  Palracrston,  the  chief  town  on 
its  shores,  is  tlie  land  terminus  of  the  overland 
tclMrafkb,  1978  milea  from  Adelaide,  and  of  tbe 
cnble  to  Java,  and  tbe  etarting-point  ef  a  ndlway 
( 1801 )  to  the  ^Id-fields  of  the  interior,  IfiO  milea 
distant.  The  im{iorts  average  about  £380,000  per 
annum  and  the  exi>ort>  I'ld.'i.'xx). 

Port  D' Urban.  See  Di  rban. 
Port  Daraford,  a  harbour  in  tbe  British  East 
African  Company'*  tenitoiy,  a  little  moie  tban  1* 

s.  of  tbe  equator. 

Porte,  ei  Srm.iME  PoRTK,  a  name  given  totiw 
Turkish  government.    See  CONSTANTINOPLE 
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Port  Elizubetli.  a  seaDort  of  the  British 

colony  of  the  Cape  t>\  '1  o  !  Hop*?,  staruls  on  the 
vvi->teru  shore  of  Alj_' ,  hy  rail  HTt  miles  S\V. 
ot  (iruham'ii  Town  iiii  i  S.  of  Kiiiil)Oiley.  It  i» 
tbe  principal  8«aport  of  the  aaal  part  of  Cape 
Colonv,  and  also  of  tbe  Orange  River  Free  State. 
It«pnulic  huildingB.MiIld  and  HulMtaiitial  edifice,  are 
tbe  towQ-hou»e,  the  provincial  huHnital,  cburrlie><, 
Um  Gmr  Institute,  »  «oUu».  *  libnuy  (20.000 
vflloBMi),  a  mnMnni,  &e.  Tbere  are  two  parks 
and  terenil  tree-planted  squares.  The  town  vrm* 
fmioded  in  1820,  and  the  population,  which  wa« 
not  much  alxn  e  4fX)0  iu  1H'>5,  hft<l  k'wwii  to  13,049 
in  1875,  luul  to  i;i2»)*>  in  1891.  Twopiera  w*jre  con- 
stnicte<i  to  |i  I  <  t  the  hiirbour  in  1881;  and  an 
aqueduct,  '2H  iiiileH  ion^,  has  brought  good  water 
to  the  town  since  1H7S.  The  value  of  tne  iin|K)rt.s 
increased  from  £376,638  iu  185d  to  an  avera^'o  of 
£2,940,800  for  the  three  yeani  ending  1888  ;  thnt  of 
the  ex|K)rta  (maiiily  wool*  with  ostrieii-feathers. 
Angora  goats  hmr,  vaA  diaiiiODda)  from  £584,447 
in  1855  to  an  n\  <  rn_--.  nf  £1.820,600  (ending  1889). 

PortCOU»i  .Mob.  At  Pittenweetu  in  Fife,  on 
the  night  of  9t)i  Janiiary  1738.  three  smugglers, 
.\n<irew  Wilson  of  Kirkcaldy,  George  Kobertson, 
lui  Etlinbnivh  innkeeper,  and  William  Hall,  robbed 
the  KirkcakMy  exdne-eoUector  of  over  £llKk  All 
three  wen  •»  oooe  arrested,  etid  em  lltii  Harrh 
were  Hentence<l  to  death.  In  an  nttciupt  to  lireak 
out  of  thfl  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  (the  'Heart  of 
Midlothifin  ' ),  Wil:*oii,  'an^nat  rouinl  iiiivn,' .stiu-k 
fast  in  H  ynitiiig,  preventing  alM>  the  eseajK*  of 
IvolN'rt*ion  :  but  the  fnllowuig  Sunday,  bein^,'  taken 
«itli  him  to  hear  tbe  condemned  sermon  in  St 
Giles'  Church,  he  suddenly  seized  two  of  the 
four  soldiers  guardlJIig  tbeni,  and  fastened  with 
his  teeth  upon  a  thlra,  ai  tbe  same  time  crying, 
'  Run,  Geordie,  nm  for  ymt  life.'  Bobertaon  did 
get  cleiu>  off;  Wlhon  ob  Mth  April  wae  hanged 
la  the  Orawimarket.  There  was  some  distnrhanw 
and  stone-throwing,  when  Captnin  John  I'orteous, 
the  bnital  commander  of  the  City  (Juanl,  tired  on 
the  crowd,  snd  killfxl  or  woumled  Hixteen  or 
more  men  and  women.  For  tliis  he  hinmeif  wius 
tri»««l  ami  senteneetl  to  death  ("inth  ''nly),  l>ut  on 
26th  A«j,'ii*>t  wtLH  respited  by  Queen  Caroline, 
However,  on  tbe  night  of  7th  tjepteinber  an  onlcrly 
mob  burst  open  tbe  tolbooth,  dragged  Porteotis 
oot,  bore  Mm,  pleading  for  mercy,  to  tbe  Graaa- 
market,  and  lynched  mm— handed  him  from  a 
dyer's  pole,  and  slsshe^l  at  him  wiUi  f^ochalier  axes. 
A  drunken  footman  of  Lady  Wenivss  and  one 
other  man  were  tried  next  year  for  tlieir  sliare  in 
the  riot  ;  bnt  both  werp  aeriuittcd,  and  none  of  the 
rint;h- 1' il  l  -  over  was  lit  i  iLii:  lo  jiintice.  \  bill 
pa8hc<l  the  I^miit  to  tli.M|:i,il  t ,  ihe  Lord  I'ruvost  of 
Edinburgh  from  ever  a^M  i  1  nUiing  oHice,  to  im- 

firison  him  for  a  twelvenioiiiii,  to  abolish  the  City 
tuard,  to  raze  the  Nether  Port,  and  to  fine  the 
city  in  £]fiOO  for  Forteoaa'  widow  $  bat  only  the 
first  and  laat  ebunaa  vera  eanied  in  the  Commons, 
and  these  onl^  by  a  caHting  vote  and  after  the 
fiercest  opposition  from  all  the  Scotch  members. 
Indee<l,  the  Porteoua  Biot  paved  the  way  for  tbe 
reljellion  of  the  '45. 

Sec  vol.  wii.  of  tbu  StaU  Trials  (1816) ;  Scotfn  Heart 
oj  Midlotkian  (18181;  and  Criminat  TrimU  iUtiMntire 
oflkt '  Aarf  ^ JHSdMIUaa*  (181S). 

Porter«  a  kind  of  beer  favoured  hy  London 
porters,  lience  so  called  about  17^.  See  Bekk, 
Vol.  II.  p.  37. 

P^rteTf  David,  an  Ameikan  naval  officer,  was 
bom  at  Baafeon,  Massachuaetta,  let  February  1780. 
the  aon  of  a  naval  oflker  who  fought  through  the 
Revohition.  He  waa  appointed  midshipman  in 
1798,  ami  lieutenant  the  year  after ;  ^*a^v  service 
against  privateers  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  against 


Tripoli  in  1801-3;  Itecaine  captain  in  1812,  and 
captured  the  tlmt  Hriti»<h  war-ship  taken  in  the 
war.  In  IHIS.  with  the  K.ssfx  (32  ^ns).  he  nearly 
destri  er  !  til.  Kn^ilish  whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific, 
and  took  ptKH.~»-»^ion  of  the  MarqutMos  Islands;  bat 
in  March  IHU  hi><  frigate  waa  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  Valparaiso  harbour,  and  Porter  returned 
home  on  parole.  He  afterwards  commanded  an 
expedition  against  pirates  in  the  West  Indian 
waters,  and  waa  court-martialled  for  eonipelliug 
the  authorities  at  Porto  Rico  to  apologise  lor  im- 
l>risoriinK  one  of  his  offioera.  Porter  resigned  in 
18'2<5,  am!  w  Fur  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can navy  In  1S'2<)  the  United  Stfitew  appointed 
1ii;m  i-ih:sii1  ^-rneral  to  the  Barban-  si.ii.'.s,  and 
tlien  minister  at  Constantinople,  where  he  died, 
3d  March  1843.  Farragut.  it  is  worth  noting, 
was  his  adopted  son.  See  the  Life  (1875)  by  his 
son. 

David  Dixon  POBTBR,  admiral  of  the  American 
navy,  who  was  bom  at  Cheater,  Pennaylvanla,  8th 
Jnne  1813.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  hia  erniae 
against  the  pirates,  and  afterwards  was  for  some 
time  a  midKhipman  in  the  Mexican  service.  He 
enteriil  the  United  States  navy  in  \S29,  wfts  em- 

Eloyeil  on  the  eoast  survey  from  •  i  I  Ml.  when 
e  uecauie  lieutenant,  and  then  Herve«i  iili  184o  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Brazil  stations,  afterwards 
returning  to  the  ooaat  survey.  From  1849  to  1K.~>.3 
he  waa  engaged  in  coromMMl  of  the  California  mail 
steamers.  At  the  conimeneement  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  tbe  at«mi*frigate 
PoMiAatoii,  and  ordered  to  Pensacola ;  bat  afterwards 
he  waa  placed  tn  command  of  the  mortar  flotilla, 
joined  Farrapit.  and  in  April  1862  snecifvsfully 
boml>ardnl  the  New  Orleans  forts.  In  SeptemU'r 
1862  he  received  tbe  ('omman<l  of  the  Mi.s.si.s.sippi 
sqnmlron,  and,  succeetiing  in  mnnin;,'  past  tbe 
batteries  nf  V'icksburg,  poured  a  heavy  cannonade 
on  tbe  city,  and  asHisted  materially  to  bring  about 
its  fall  in  July  1863,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to 
rear-admiral.    Transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic 

Snadron  in  1864,  in  December  be  bombarded  and 
enoed  Fori  Fisher,  at  the  month  of  Cape  Fear 
River;  and  in  Janaary  1865,  after  seven  hours' 
lijlhiin;;.  the  fortress  was  taken  by  the  combined 
laini  and  naval  forces.  Porter,  who  till  1869  was 
superintendent  of  the  naval  at  juiemy  at  Annapolis, 
was  iiiiule  vice-adiuiral  in  IStiU,  aud  iu  1870  suc- 
ceeded Farragut  as  ailmiral  of  the  navy.  He  died 
at  Washington,  13tb  February  IS91.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  romances,  ol  Inridmts  und  Anec- 
dotes of  the  CivU  War  (1885),  and  of  a  MiHmf 
of  the  Navy  ta  the  War  of  the  ROeUiait  (1887). 

Porter,  J  ANF,  antliore?«<  of  the  Scottish  Chiefs, 
w&s  l>orii  at  Durham  in  177ti,  daughter  of  an  amiy- 
Burgeon  who  diet!  soon  after  her  birth.  She  wiu* 
brought  up  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Loudon,  and  nuule 
a  great  reputation  in  1803  by  her  high-flown  ro- 
mance, Thaddeus  of  \Varsa%c,  which  was  distanced 
in  its  kind  in  1810  by  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  Tbe 
hero  of  the  latter  ia  a  atilted  and  prepoateroua 
figure  enough— aa  little  of  Ute  historioal  Wallaee  aa 
could  well  oe,  yet  the  book  retains  its  Interest  for 
vouthfnl  readers,  and  \\tu\  the  merit  of  prompting 
Seott  to  complete  Wnnrhi/.  ()ther  Iwxiks  were 
'J7ir  I'li.stor's  Fireside  {IHl,')).  fhi/:e  C/irtslidii  <f 
Luiif/iiirif  (1824),  Taies  j!<innd  ii  U'tiitfr's  Hoirth 
(in  collaboration  with  her  sister  Anna  Maria,  1824), 
The  Field  of  Forty  Footstejts  ( 1828 ),  and  Sir  Edward 
Seawanf s  Namdive  of  nis  Shipwreck  and  Conse- 
qticnt  Diacorery  of  Certain  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sm  (1831),  a  clever  fiction,  edited  tgr  her,  bnt 
almost  certainly  written  by  her  eUHifc  Mother,  Dr 
William  Ogilvie  Porter  (cf.  NttUe  mud  Queries, 
1880).  With  this  brother  she  spent  some  years 
at  Bristol,  an<l  there  she  died.  24tb  Mav  18,'>0. — 
Anotlier  brother,  ROBKRT  Kkr  Pubtkk(  1775-1842), 
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was  »  dev«r  liattle-paiiiter,  and  M  •  wandering 

life.  He  visite*!  HiiH.sia  on  the  emneVM^COniTiiiMiion 
in  I8()4,  acooiiipiuiied  Sir  John  Mooters  «X(>etlitiun 
in  I80H,  VKH'aine  kiii;,'li[  coiiituainier  <if  the  order  of 
Hanover  in  is:{'2,  was  iifterwanls  llritiMh  consul  in 
Venezuela,  and  <lie*l  at  St  Fetorf-lmr)',  whither  hiB 
siHter  Jane  had  gone  to  join  him,  4tlt  Slay  He 
published  booka  of  travel  in  KuMtia,  HwedeD,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Georgia,  Penia,  and  AmieniiL — Her 
ounger  siBter,  ANNA  MaUA  Fobter  ( ITW-lOi), 
loaaomed  precocionsly  iaUtAflU$a  Tale»{  17M-95), 
followed  by  a  lone  aeriea  of  works,  among  whieh 
nee<l  only  1h'  nani<<i  Ortun'n  flTOS),  T/tr  Lake  o/ 
Kil/amei/  {\HHn),  The  Huiiffitnun  liruthers  (\m~,  \, 
Thr  i;r,l„ife  of  Xonrfii/  (  IKU),  The.  F(ut  ,>/  St 
.y,f, ,,/.,/,,,  (1818),  Honor  UHura  (IS'ili).  and 
]:<in,t,;/  1 1830). 

Portert  Noah»  philoaopbical  writer,  was  bom 
14th  December  ISlf,  at  Fannington,  Connecticnt, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1831.  Htutued  tlieoloffv,  and 

was  for  ten  yearn  a  CoiiK'n-j^'utional  jiastor.  In  1846 
lie  ^"M  iiiiie  profe-sHor  i»f  Moral  Pliilnsupliv  at  Yale, 
and  from  1871  to  ISHtihewas  presidentof  llie  t'(dl(»)^. 
One  of  the  ilooUjrates  received  hy  him  wa»  the 
Edinburgh  LL.  1>.  in  1886.  Of  bin  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  The  Human  Intellect  (1868), 
Books  and  Heading  ( 1870 ),  Science*  of  Nature  vertut 
the  Science  of  Man  ( 1871 ),  EUmenta  of  Intellectual 
SdtmM  (1872),  £km$mt$  of  Moral  Sdmet  (188ft). 
Kanfa Ohietdm).   DM  4th  Manh  1881. 

Port  Erillt  »  port  on  tlie  Bontli-wcst  cchloX  of 
the  Ifsle  of  Man,  on  Port  Erin  IiH> ,  .'"•i  tiniest  W.  of 
Ciuttletown,  has  a  breakwater  11,'>U  feel  ion},',  and  a 
steam  IxNit  pier.  One  mile  to  the  north-east  ttiere 
is  a  runic  monumental  cra«w.  FtOVt  Brill  Ibim  pwt 
of  Roslieo  parish  (pop.  3S87). 

Port  BmiiiKton*  an  inlet  in  the  Coharg  Pmiu- 

Rula  on  the  nortn  coast  of  Anstralia,  forming  a  fine 
harbour.  On  it«  ohores  there  was  from  1831  to 
ISTjO  a  penal  settlement. 

PortCU8«  Bkimiv,  was  the  yonnp-st  but  one 
of  nineteen  children,  ami  wan  Itorn  at  York.  8th 
May  1731,  his  parents  being  both  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  educated  at  Rinon  and  Christ's 
College,  CMnbrid0k  and  mwlMted  tenth 
wrangler  in  1788.  He  was  at  onee  made  a  Mlow 
of  his  college,  took  onlers  in  1767,  and  l)ccame 
domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker  in  1762. 
His  preferments  were  the  small  livings  of  Rucking 
and  WittepM'ham  in  Kent  (17ft.'i),  which  he  sixm 
exrliKngeil  for  tlie  rectory  of  Hunt^m  in  the  same 
c<mnty,  the  rectory  of  Lamlieth  (1767),  the 
ma-^tership  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester ( li69),  the  bishopric  of  Chester  ( 1776),  and 
of  Lcmdon,  in  succession  to  Dr  Lowth  (1787).  He 
nsigne«l  I.Ambeth  wlian  made  Bishop  o<  Cheater, 
bnt  only  gave  uj>  Hnnton  wlien  amminted  to  the 
■eeof  London.  Rinhop  Porteus  died  iSth  May  1 809. 
He  was  a  souml  Churchman,  yet  moderate,  a  great 
enemy  of  profanity  fviiil  Sunday  concert*,  and  a 
wnrtn  friend  of  the  West  Indian  slave?*.  He  wa»<  a 
judieiouw  oK-^erver  of  tin-  time-,  iih  in  liis  prudently 
delayeil  ocmimendation  of  Siiiiduy  schoolh.  His 
learning  was  incont<idenil«le,  and  the  jwpularity  of 
his  Lecture*  on  St  Matthew' a  (ios/tel,  and  especially 
his  Summary  of  Christian  Evidences,  was  solely 
dne  to  tlM  abeenoe  of  better  hooka.  Ponon  calle«l 
Mm  * Protens,' and  Pferr  deeeribed  Unaa  *a  poor 
paltry  prelate,  proud  of  (tetty  (topnluil^,  and  per- 
petually preaching  to  i>etticoats. ' 

.Hfti  the  Panegyric,  rsther  than  Life,  by  the  Rt-v.  Koln  rt 
Hodgaon  ( 1811 ),  editor  of  his  workti  in  6  vols. ;  and  a  very 
ten  eorrespondenee  in  NoUt  and  Queries  for  1879-81. 

Port  Famine*  the  name  given  by  Cavendish 
in  1&87  to  a  spot  in  Patagonia  on  the' north  coast 
of  the  Stmito  of  Magellan.  From  1843  to  1808  it 
I »  Chilian  penal  oolooy. 


Port-CilaiVOW,  a  town  of  Renfrewshire,  on 

the  soiulieni  hhore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  3  niilex 
E.SK.  of  tireenock  anil  '20  WNW.  of  (;i!»^ip>w.  It 
W  HH  fimnded  in  1668  by  the  mairint  rates  of  lUjiHgow 
as  a  harbour  for  their  city,  the  tieepening  of  the 
Clyde  (q.v.)  not  having  yet  Wn  thougbt  of.  In 
1710  it  was  constituted  the  head  custom-house  ob 
the  Clyde,  and  for  a  wliile  took  the  lead  ol  Green- 
oek ;  ui  1775  it  was  ineonotmled  as  a  mnnidnnUty; 
and  by  the  Reform  BiU  of  I8SS  it  van  niSad  to 
the  lank  of  a  parliamentaiy  bon^  nnllinig  irilb 
Kilmarnock,  Ac  to  retnm  one  memner.  Bnilt  m 
low  alluvial  ground,  anil  Ivacked  liy  liill-  7(iO  feet 
liigh,  it  liiiH  a  Doric  towii  liou?ie  (isl.'t),  a  pullk- 
hall  (  ls73  ),  ruined  Newark  Ca.Htle  i  1.^97),  a  wet 
dcK'k  of  12  arres  (formed  nine*  18.^),  a  large 
graving  dock  (  1874),  extensive  timWr  j>onds,  ship- 
building-yards, iron  and  hnas  foondries,  &c.  Poa 
( 1841)80)8 ;  (1881 )  10,808 ;  ( 1881)  14,888. 

Port  Hamilton,  a  spacious,  well -she] tere<i 
harbour,  formed  l>y  three  islands  of  the  Nan  how 
group,  30  mile«  S.  of  Corea  ami  4.'>  NE.  of  (^ueli  art 
(q.v.).  It  was  annexeil  by  Itritain  k.s  a  pri>»j)e<rtive 
coaling  statitm  in  1885,  hut  at>andone<l  in  the 
following  year.  It  was  disooTored  and  named  by 
BelelMrial84& 

Port  Hope,  a  port  of  entrA-  of  Ontario,  on 
the  north  Hhore  of  Lake  Ontario,  6,'?  riiile>  hy  rail 
E.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  ;i  tr  v  ie 
in  lunil>er  and  grain,  and  in  the  town  woollens, 
buttons,  entwines,  in>n  castings,  \-c.  are  mun- 
factured.    Pop.  ( 1 H8 1)  5581  ;  ( 1891 )  5042. 

Port  Huron,  capital  of  St  Clair  oonnty, 

Michigan,  is  on  the  St  Clair  Ri%er  where  it  i-»Mie>« 
from  Lake  Huron,  and  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  H1h<  k 
River,  .'>!•  niile»<  l>v  rail  NNE.  of  Detroit.  The  ri\  er> 
are  cni«wd  hy  ('our  iron  hriilges.  Tlie  city  ha.-*  a 
fine  cnctoiii  iioune  (  1877  ),  shipyards  and  dry -docks, 
sawmills,  grain  elevators,  and  machine  and  rail- 
road shops.  Much  pine  timber  is  bnnight  down  by 
the  Blaclc  River.  A  railway  tunnel  paaidng:  nader 
the  St  Clair  River  connects  the  town  witliSaraia, 
in  (  anada  (see  ST  Claib)  j  there  is  also  a  steam- 
f.  11  y  to  Sarnia, 
in  winter,  Iwtweei 
(1880)  8883  ;  (l8iK.»)  13,543. 

Portici,  a  town  of  Italv,  on  the  slope  of 
Vesuvius,  5  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Naples.  Its 
environs  are  delightful,  and  are  dotte<l  u\  er  with 
conn  try-booses.  The  royal  palace  built  (1738)  by 
Charhe  IIL  la  now  an  agricultural  colle^  There 
are  a  small  fort,  fishing,  and  sea-hathmg.  Silk- 
worms are  reared  and  ribbons  made.   Pop.  18,878. 

Portloncrg.  See  Ham,  Vol.  V.  p.  626. 

Furl  Jfinri8»  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the 
IMawata  fiver,  88  miles  hr  rail  NW.  of  New 
York  City.  It  contains  railroad  shorn,  planing 
and  other  mills,  glass-works,  and  manulactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  gloves,  aad  wateh  MWCa  Popii 
(1880  )  8678;  (1890  )  9327. 

Portland*  ( l )  the  largest  city  and  chief  seaport 
of  >Iaine,  ana  capital  of  (^imberland  county, 
on  Casoo  Bagr,  188  arika  Iff  rail  NE.  of  Boston. 
It  is  sitnatoa  ea  a  aanow  poniniwla,  embcacing 
2i  s<].  m.,  with  bfoad  ahaded  atieeta,  and  handeome 
public  and  private  edifices,  including  a  court  and 
custom-house,  post-office,  citv  ball,  observatory, 
and  Ilaxter  and  Mechanics  Unlln.  Tliere  are 
lollin;; mill!*,  and  loooinntiv»>s,  machinery,  ^toilers, 
^tu\(■^,  I'.u riii.;.'es,  ami  t-hoos  niannfactureti,  and 
sugar  and  |tetn>leum  rehne<i.  Tlie  harbour,  which 
is  defended  by  three  forts,  in  large,  deep,  and  well 
shelteted;  there  are  whnrve«,  elevators,  and  dr>'- 
dodu^  and  an  im|>ortant  trade  is  carried  on ; 
ateaBMia  ply  direet  to  Liverpool  in  winter.  Tha 
pbM  waa  flnt  aattM  by  an  uglish  eotony  ia  18IL 


and  steamboata  ply  daily,  except 
en  Port  Hunm  and  iDelnat.  Fvfk 
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In  1866  a  fire  destroyed  §10,000.000  worth  of  pro- 
iK-rty.  I'ortlHnd  in  the  «eat  of  Episcopal  ami 
HoriiHn  Catlinlic  bishops,  and  was  the  uirthplace  of 
I>,ri):fiIlovv.  Pop.  (1870)  31,413;  (1890  )  36.425.— 
(2)  Portland,  the  metrojiolu  of  Oregon,  and 
capital  of  Multnomah  county,  is  on  tma  Willa- 
mette River,  12  milea  from  where  it  joins  the 
OolnmUafaboat  100  from  the  ocean)  and  77S  by 
rail  N.  of  Baa  Fkanciaca  It  hae  railwray  coni- 
mniiication  with  St  Paal  and  Coaneil  Blnm  also, 
and  if  a  ]tm-ji(.iini,s  port  of  Piitrj*,  largf  or  i  !\ii 
(Toinx  ships  iiimiii^,'  up  to  tliis  iioint.  A  haiui- 
soiiH-  city,  well  liuih,  witli  line,  («ha<U'<l  stnt  ts.  it 
has  a  court  liouse,  a  I  nited  Stftte«  goviTiiinent 
buildiiiy,  iiuinerous  churclies  and  schools,  and  an 
asylani  for  the  insane.  There  are  iron-foundrie«, 
machine  ehope,  eawmUia,  oanneriea,  breweries,  and 
mannfaotniee  «f  fnmitnre,  flour,  ehoe«,  &c  Clear- 
iag-luNlM  ratum  show  $93,000,000  for  18B0— ex- 
ports, $12,000,000.  Portland  was  founded  in  1844, 
and  became  a  city  in  1851.  Pop.  (1870  )  8293: 
(1S.S0)  17,577:  (1890  )  48,385. 

Portland*  Dukes  of.  See  Bentinck. 

Portland*  Isle  of,  a  mckv  peninHtila  of  Dor- 
S4't-hire,  connettwl  witli  th<»  mainland  liy  th»«  Cliewi! 
iiank  (q.v.),  and  4  miles  S.  ol  Weymouth  by  a 
Inaeh-Une  ( 1866 )  1 1  is  4  ^  mUes  long,  U  wide,  0 
in  eirenroferpnco,  and  2890  acres  in  area.  From  its 
highest  point,  the  Verne  (495  feet),  it  shelves  with 
a  inndaal  and  aiiuMfe  nnbrolBn  Hopa  to  Portland 
riill  (20  feet),  tiie eootlMni  eztramify,  where  stand 
two  liehthoasen  ( 171&-89),  shoxvine  tixe<l  lights  210 
and  138  feet  almve  i<ea-level,  and  lietween  which 
and  tlie  Shambles,  a  daiii^crnuH  reef.  3  mile.H  south- 
east, a  K^uf.  called  the  I'ortland  Itaoe.  is  rais«*d  })y 
the  nisliinK  of  tlie  impetuous  tides.  The  clill'-.  Iia\  e 
in  |dace!«  tyeeu  worn  into  fantaatic  cavemit ;  and 
ancient  raised  beaches  are  well  marked  near  the 
Bill.  Portland  is  one  solid  mass  of  cMditic  linie- 
etoae,  which  has  been  largely  quarried  for  buihiing 
purposes  since  the  17tb  eeotmj,  wben  Inigo  Jonex 
emploved  it  for  WMtehall  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  for  St  Panl's.  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  the  Reform 
Clah,  and  Pall  Mall  generally  are  also  built  of  it ; 
and  the  yearly  expoit  BOW  laosee  batwean  AOyOOO 
and  70,(KN)  ton.H. 

There  arc  thn>e  difTereut  cjualiticH  of  Portland 
stone,  the  three  strata  lyin^  close  together.  Tlie 
top  lied,  CAlled  Rixtrh,  is  unsuit^nl  for  fine  hewn 
work,  since  it  is  full  of  fos.Hilt),  but  it  Ih  hard  and 
darable,  and  does  well  for  the  walls  of  docks, 
fMndatjMu.  and  the  like.  The  IFAil  Btd,  which 
eomee  next,  yielda  the  b«il8tOM  lor  ine  hnildinpi. 
It  varies  in  texture  firam  •  tM  d«iM  Ipndn  to  the 
roe-like  structure  characteristic  of  oolitic  linie- 
stones,  and  is  free  from  shells.  Its  colour  is  a 
pleasing  grayish  wliite.  The  Hasi-  lUil,  not  (]uite 
sii  iiiiicil  i|uariic<i  .i-*  tlie  ()t]i('r>,  of  liner  grain 
and  wliiter  than  the  Whit  l»e<l ;  but  it  is  softer  and 
better  anited  for  internal  than  external  arehitec- 
toral  work.  An  analysis  of  this  stone  by  I^rofosnor 
Paolell  shows  the  fdlowing  com|xit«ition  :  Silica, 
I'M ;  earbonata  of  lime.  96-18 ;  carbonate  of  mag 
neria,  l-SO ;  iron  and  alumina,  '50 ;  water  and  lotw, 
I'iM;  besides  which  ingredients  there  is  often  a 
trace  of  bitumen  present.  Portland  stone  i»  also 
nu.arrie,]  in  tha  'file'of  Parheok  and  the  Vale  of 

Wanlonr. 

Tlie  formation  of  a  magnificent  liarlM)ur  of  refuge 
li!t-  Is'en  described  at  Bke,\k\vatek,  where  also  a 
m<i{>  is  given  :  most  formidable  fortifications  have 
moreover  >>een  oonstneted,  the  \'erne  in  especial 
being  crowned  by  Fort  Vidtoria.  Other  fe4itures  of 
the  *Iala'  ate  its  grealaaiiviet-Mison,  dating  from 
1848,  and  holding  nnwaids  of  i800  eonvien  (see 
Prisons);  Portland  Castle  (1520),  built  bv  Henrv 
VIIL,  and  held  for  Charles  I.  till  1848 ;  ik>w  and 


Arrow  Castle,  a.scril)ed  to  Rufus  ;  and  Pennsylvania 
C"ii.stle  (ISOO),  huilt  by  Governor  Penn,  the  great 
Quaker's  j;randson.  'f he  inhabitantit  of  the  'Isle ' 
long  remained  a  jK'culiar  people,  intermarrying,  and 
preserving,  generation  aiter  generation,  the  many 
curious  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Tlie  'Isle* 
itself  ia  remarkable  for  ite  eonaaam  and  exoellent 
spring-water  and  for  ite  small  breed  of  bladcfMsd 
sheep,  whose  flesh,  well  known  as  'Portland 
mutton,'  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavour.  Pop. 
( 1S.-.1 )  5195;  (ISvSl)  10,061  ;  ( 1891 )  1 1 ,00t). 

Sec  Dainun'i  Grolm/jf  of  Wei/mouth  and  ForUamd 
( iHtiO).  and  an  article  in  tb«  CornhiU  ( 1882). 

Portland  Beds.  See  JuR.^.s.sir  Hvsmi. 
Portland  Cement*  See  cememt. 

Sea  Abuil 


ItethadYsn. 


Portland  VaS4S  a  celebrated  ancient  Roman 
glass  vase  or  cinerary  urn  found  during  the  ponti- 
hcato  of  I  rhan  VI if.  (ie'2;j-44)  in  a  niarhle  .sjuco- 
pbagus  ( of  Alexander  Severus,  it  is  thought,  and  his 
motlier  Mamnia-a )  in  the  Ifonta  del  GieaOk  aaar 
Roma  It  was  at  first 
depositee!  la  the  Bai^ 
berini  Palaee  at  BflOMb 
and  henoe  it  is  some* 
times  called  the  Bar- 
be  rini  Vase.  It  was 
Iwugiit  in  1770  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton 
(q.v.).  and  in  1787  by 
the  Portland  family, 
\s  ho  in  1810  deposited  it 
in  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  is  now  shown 
in  the 'Gold  Room.'  The 
ground  of  the  Portland 
Vase  ia  of  dark-blue 
glass,  and  the  ligure- 
suhje<'1s  which  adoni  it 
are  cut  in  tameo  style 
in  an  outer  layer  of 
onaque  white  gla»»<.  In 

the  otlicifil  British  Mtixfum  Guide  ( 1890)  it  is  statod 
that  the  composition  is  sup^MMted  to  represent  on 
the  obverse  Thetis  oonsentmg  to  be  the  bride  of 
Peleus,  in  the  presence  of  Poseidon  and  Eros ;  on 
the  reverse.  Pel  ieos  and  Thetis  on  Mount  Pelion. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  vase  hi  abut  «f  Fteis.  The 
vase  wss  broken  to  piMB  by  a  Ittnstie  in  1845,  bat 
the  fragments  were  very-  skilfullv  nnite<l  again. 
The  Portland  Va^e  is  10  inches  iiigh,  and  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  an  ancient  cameo  cut-glass  vase 
known.  There  are  only  two  otliers  of  similar 
character  which  aj>proach  it  in  iK'uiit y— viz.  an 
amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  the  Auldjo 
Vase.  Bat  fragments  of  tlie  same  kind  of  glass 
exist  with  work  upon  them  quite  as  fine.  In  the 
end  of  the  I8th  centniy  Josiali  Wedgwood,  the 
famoos  potter,  made  fifty  eopiee  in  flniB  earthen- 
ware of  the  Portland  Vase,  whidi  were  originally 
Mdd  at  twenty-five  gidims  eaoh.  One  of  these 

now  fetcliea  £"200. 

Port  LonlH,  the  cai>ital  and  principal  |>ort  of 
the  British  colony  of  Mauritius,  is  situated  on  an 
excellent  harbour  on  the  north  west  coast,  and  is 
encloMMl  by  a  ring  of  lof^  hiUs.  It  is  delnided  by 
forts  ( 1K87-91 ).  is  a  ooaHng  station  of  the  Brithih 
navy,  and  has  Imrracks  and  military  storehouses. 
There  are  three  graving-docks  lie«ide  the  harbour, 
through  which  all  the  comineirc  l\I,iui itius 
(q.v.)  passe-.  Tlie  drainage  has  Iwen  ^'natly  ini- 
proveil  of  late.  The  city  contain>  tlie  ;_'o\ein- 
nient  house,  a  Protestant  and  a  Itoman  Catholic 
cathedfal,afiifaleolle«a,^  IV  (1889)  61.17a 

Fort  Htahon  (anc.  Porttu  Magonui),  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Minorca  (q.v.),  is  beauti- 
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fuUy  rituitod  on  a  deep,  barow  inlet  in  the  aonth- 
east  of  the  bland.  Ito  barbonr  i«  one  of  the  fineat 
in  the  Meditermneeo,  and  is  protected  hy  powerful 
forte  and  fortifications.  l)nil<lin<,'  sUme,  HhoeH, 
cottons,  cattle,  and  honey  are  exported.  i'op. 
15,8-4'2.  Till'  t<iv\ii  waw  held  by  the  EnglUh  from 
I7U8  t4)  and  again  from  1762  to  171^  It  was 
they  who  made  it  a  tirHt  clam  fortreaa. 

Port  Moody,  Vancouvek. 

Porto  Aleifre,  capitJil  of  the  Brazilian  state 
of  liio  (Iratidi-  do  Sul,  Htandw  at  tlie  nortli  west 
extremity  of  the  La^r^a  dos  I'atow.  l>y  means  of 
which  it  communicate^  with  the  »ea.  It  was 
founded  in  174*2,  in  woll  Imilt,  and  has  about  85,000 
inhabitants*.  It  (ontains  a  cathedral,  MIMWIial. 
military  and  normal  schools,  an  eplMOpal  smiilianr, 
and  a  German  club.  Moat  of  tbe  wbokaale  tnule 
!■  in  tlie  handa  of  the  Gemiana,  who  mimliar  lofne 
MOO.  Railways  bring  the  prodnee  of  the  interior 
down  to  the  jH)rt,  whicli.  however,  can  only  l»e 
entere<l  l>y  !*hip«  drawiii},'  feet.  There  are  maun- 
f;utorie«of  pianos,  fumitiuf,  Imuidy,  an<i  Ikht 

PortobellOf  a  Scottish  wat«ring-plaoe  on  the 
southern  shore  of  tbe  Firth  of  Forth,  3  miles  E.  of 
Jidinbunfa.  Ita  firat  hooae  (1748)  waa  boilt  by 
one  of  Admiral  Vernon^  aeamen  in  the  expedi- 
tion a^fainfit  I*nnrto  Bollo,  and  hence  it  deri%'ed  ite 
name ;  but  it  ilat^>H,  like  itH  eaHtern  extension 
Joppa,  almoNt  whollv  frum  a  time  later  than  1804. 
An  esplanaile,  |  ndle  Ion;;,  skirts  the  brotul  level 
sands ;  and  there  are  n  |)romeiiiKU'  pier  of  12o0  feet 
(1871),  miiniripal  buildinjj;M  (1878),  half-a-dozen 
churcheit,  uu<\  manufactures  of  pottery,  bricks, 
bottles,  &c.  Portobello,  with  Leith  and  Mnaael- 
burgh,  returns  one  memlier  to  parliament,  flop. 
( 1841 )  3587  ;  ( 1881 )  6928  ;  ( 1891 )  86-S*J. 

Portobclo  {Purrto  Iklln),  a  snuill  decaye<l  sea- 
port town  of  Colombia,  on  the  northern  t«liure  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panamii,  alniowt  due  north  of  tbe  town 
of  Pananii.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1502,  but  U  very  unhealthy,  and 
has  fallen  into  decay  since  1739,  when  it  was  stormed 
by  Admiral  Vemon,  during  the  war  betwaen 
£jiglaad  and  Spain.   Pop.  ISOO. 

Porto  Ferrajo.  See  Elh  v. 

PortCHlIanrizio,  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
standH  emljowered  in  olive  gi-oves  on  the  tlulf  of 
Cenoa,  by  rail  69  nulea  of  Genoa  and  41  £. 
by  N.  of  Nice,  and  eoDiiali  of  an  old  town  on 
tbe  hills  and  a  now  town  imfe  tbe  aea,  with  a 
email  harbonr.  Pop.  0800.— Hie  provinet  baa  an 
area  of  488  sq.  ni.  and  a  pop.  (1889)  of  136,798. 

Porto  IVoyo«  a  .•^mall  port  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  of  India,  14.5  miles  S.  of  Madras  by  rail.  Biith 
the  Danes  and  the  Dutch  bad  formerly  a  factory 
here.  The  place  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
here oa  lat  July  1781|WlMn  Sir  ^yre  Coote,  with 
8000  men,  defeated  nvdvr  AH  and  an  army  of 
60,000.  From  1824  on  for  >oiiu'  years  there  wa-s  an 
ir<in-foundrv  here,  the  ore  iK-in^i  brou^dit  from 
S.alem.    I'llp.  78'23. 

Porto  Rico,  or  Puerto  Ricu,  a  Spauiah  West 
India  island,  lies  75  miles  E.  of  Hajtl  or  St 
Domingo.  An  oblong  in  shape.  It  has  an  ana  of 
3530  aq.  m.,  about  five<abrtlis  the  area  of  Jamaica, 
and  BMMBWW  110  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  40 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to 
we?«t  by  ranges  of  mountain^,  l.VH)  feet  in  averap^ 
height,  thouch  Moiml  F.l  ^'iim|ue  rises  to  .*Ui70  ! 
feet.  From  tlie  ba-Hc  of  the  iii(niiitain^>  licii  alluvial  j 
tracts  extend  to  the  S4'a  nti  all  »«ideH,  and  are 
wat4'red  by  innumenilili'  >liort  («tn>an>.<*.  The 
higher  parts  are  covered  w  iih  forests.  Rain  falls 
in  roncn  greater  abundance  on  the  north  than  on 
the  south  of  tlie  island.  The  principal  crops  are 
sugar,  atSmt  mi  liw  (tbe  food  of  the  people). 


tbongh  tobaoeo,  nabe,  jma,  bananas^  plantains, 
and  tropical  fruits  are  also  grown.  Larm  lienls  of 

cattle  and  horses  are  fed  on  the  lowland  pMtnres. 
The  imports  connist  of  cotton  and  woollen  j^'ixhI,, 
metalH  and  hardware,  and  pnn  if-ions,  .xh  rice,  tlour, 
ale,  fruitK,  &c,  and  reach  a  valuf  Iwtween  two  ami 
three  millionH  Hterling ;  they  are  Bupplittd  princi- 
pally by  (Jreat  Britain,  the  I'nited  States,  and 
Spain  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  oonee,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  cattle, 
valued  at  two  to  two  and  a  half  frmn 
three-quarters  to  one  and  a  quarter  nilBan  betne 
for  sugar  and  the  same  value  for  coffee.  Spain  and 
tbe  United  States  are  the  diief  costomers :  Prance 
and  (ireat  Britain  come  next.  The  population 
increai4e«<  rapidly  :  in  1800  it  was  155.400:  in  IH.'M, 
358,800;  in  1864,  61.-., M  l  :  in  1SH(),  7"j4,.31.3  (4'29.4:.1 
being  white);  au.l  in  18«8,  81.S,9.37.  Tbe  chief 
towns  are  St  John's  (q.v.),  the  cApital,  Mavaguez 
(pon.  27,000),  and  Ponce  (40,000).  Slaven  waa 
auolishetl  in  1873.  Porto  Kico  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  14M.  P<moe  do  Leon  foonded  (he 
first  Spaniih  aetdMnsnt  in  IftlO.  An  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  l^eniih  joke  in  1880-0  wae  nnaoe- 
ceasfuL 

Port|Mitrick«  a  decayed  fiddng-vfllage  in 

Wigtownshire,  7|  miles  SW.  of  Stranraer  by  rail. 
It  u  sheltered  bgr  h^  cHfls,  and  has  a  pleasant 
soath-weeteiiy  «ipoivre»  bnk  the  ooeat  is  rocky  and 
the  sea  boisteroos,  while  there  are  no  fiwilitiea  for 

bathing,  altboogh  the  village  enjoys  some  rqmta. 

tion  as  a  watering-place.    Pbrtpamelc  is  bat  S1| 

miles  direct  north  eaat  of  Donaghailee  in  County 
Down,  WHS  lonj;  the  Gretna  (Jreen  for  Ireland,  anil 
the  chief  place  for  the  imi«trtation  into  Scotland  of 
Irish  cattle  and  horsen,  while  it  wa.^  a  mail  packet 
station  frx)m  1662  till  1H49.  A  pier  was  built  in 
1774,  and  a  great  artificial  harbour  was  cominenoed 
from  liennie's  designs  in  1811,  bnt  ultiniately 
was  found  impracticable  as  »  plaee  of  shelter 
owing  to  the  vlolenee  of  the  sonUi'Weatorly  swdl 
and  the  winds  that  blow  for  eight  mont^  of  the 
year.  The  nnblic  confidence  In  the  harl«our  received 
Its  death-blow  from  tlio  w  reck  of  the  Orinn  xtcatn- 
ship  within  the  ^M.rt  in  lHo<»,  wlu-n  alHuit  seventy 
hooIh  [KTishcil  within  a  few  yanls  of  tin-  crond-ii 
Ntreet.  The  lighthouoe  wa.M  retiioved  in  1869,  and 
the  harbour-works  fell  quickly  into  hopeless  ruin, 
after  having  ooat  the  country  £fiOO,OOa  Pop. 

of  parish  (i»i )  ano ;( iwi )  in8. 

Port  Phillip,  the  ^'atc  of  Melljonme.  dis- 
covered in  1802  by  Lieutenant  Murray,  and  name<i 
in  honour  of  Captain  Phillip,  the  tirst  jjovemor  of 
New  South  Wales  (q.v.).  Victoria  itself  was 
originally  called  the  dttiriet  of  Fbrt  Phillip. 

Portraitat  COMPOSITB,  a  metbo«l  of  indicat- 
ing the  facial  characteristies  of  a  family  or  ^up  of 

p«»rsons,  while  at  the  same  time  siipiiif^-int:  the 

IMH-uliaritiex  of  individual  ni<»nil«>r>.  .Mr  Francis 
Jalton  has  thus  ])repare«l  ty|>f  f,u'f»  each  com]>o^>-.l 
of  a  miml>cr  of  individuals  f-iic<  ijilly  celebrateii  for 
.some  i»articular  branch  of  art,  science,  or  occui>a- 
tion.  The  resulte  are  recognised  as  of  considerable 
value  to  tbe  student  of  anthropology. 

Une  way  of  obtaining  these  eomporite  portraits 
is  to  talce  nll-fMe  photoeraphs  of  each  person  com- 
posing tte  group,  of  such  a  uniform  size  that  two 
fixed  liorisontal  lines  pass,  one  through  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye«,  the  other  through  the  line  divid- 
in>;  the  lijw,  while  a  thin!  fixed  |s'r](endicular  line 
cinially  divides  the  nose  ;  by  thi>  means  the  pboto- 
graidia  are  broiij;tit  approximately  to  the  xanie  xi/e, 
anci  corresponding'  jMirtions  of  the  various  faces 
occupy  similar  iKwitions.  Now  suppose  there  are  ten 
individuals  in  tne  group,  and  that  any  OM  negative 
would  require  half  an  nour  to  pcodneen  good  mink 
then  eaoh  negatiTe  ia  printed  rar  eoe-taith  of  halt 
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u  honr,  and  w  carefully  adjavted  wo  tint  eaeh  tuc- 

co«<liiiK  nem'ative  occupie?*  the  j<aiiie  i>OMitioii  on  tlie 
print  a»  the  precediug  oue  ;  tlius  a  comiKwite  pur- 
trait  will  result,  each  of  the  t^en  likenes^ets  liaving 
an  e<^nal  share  in  itm  prwlnction.  Where  any  char- 
acteristic is  coniinori  toall  or  several,  tliat  jx'ciiliarity 
will  be  more  ur  prouounced  ;  wheTOi  bowevcTj 
only  one  or  two  perHona  m^aees  a  peootfai^j,  it  H 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  noticeaiile.  By  taking  A  nega- 
tive of  a  8ucce»i»iun  of  ^K>Hitivea  a  oompoeite  negative 
will  veralt  capable  of  indeBnite  repmdnelion.  The 
iwnit  i«  oflen  a  highly  ideal i«ied  portnut  representa- 
tive of  the  fanill^v,  or  >'  i  Ii-  j  oet,  stateMiian,  inatbe- 
luatirian,  ^raoi-bird,  aiid  typical  of  the  group  it 
reprej**'nt«. 

Portree.  See  Bkye. 

Portreeve,  once  the  English  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal magistrate  ia  ft  port  town,  tqiseiaily  in 

London  (q.v.}. 

P«flt  Bcjalt  8m  Jamaica. 

Port'Royal  de«  Champs,  a  convent  of  Cis 

tercian  nnns,  nearly  8  mile«  SW.  of  Versailles,  which  [ 
obtained  much  e«!lehrity  during  the  17th  i  i-nim  v. 
It  was  f(iuiide<i  for  nuns  l>y  a  nieiu^Kir  of  thu  iauiily  i 
of  MoTitnion  ii  \  iti  the  early  tiart  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  mmn  tdxer  it»  e»tabli«hiueat  obtained  from 
the  pope  the  privilege  of  receiving  lay  pentona,  who, 
without  taking  monaatic  vows,  deniretl  to  live  in 
religious  retirement.  The  dincipline  of  the  convent 
havm|[  beeo  mnch  relaxed  in  the  IMi  and  Idtb 
MBtnnas,  one  of  its  wont  abuMB— tiiat  of  appoint- 
ing the  snperior,  not  on  account  of  fitness,  but 
from  considerations  of  family  or  other  worldly  or 
political  motives — became  in  the  end  tlie  occasion 
of  its  complete  refomiation  under  Marie  Ang^lique 
Araauld  fq.v.).  The  eomnuinity  wa-s  removeii  to 
Paris  in  1626,  and  in  ItKi3  to  a  liew  convent,  Port- 
Koyal  dc  Paris :  and  from  thia  time  the  old  eatab- 
liiument  of  Port-Royal  dea  Champa  w«a  exelnaive^ 
devoted  tothe  OM  of  aley  eommunity.  iniieeom- 
Binni^  aooB  nnmhered  among  ita  peraiaaent 
nunatee  some  of  the  moot  dirtlngniaihed  acbolan  of 
that  age,  Antony  Amauld,  Le  Maistre,  Antony 
and  Imum  Isaac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  Nicole, 
Lancelot,  S^ricourt,  and  others.  Their  rule  of 
life  vioj*  most  aoRtpre,  rising  at  3  a.m.,  devoting 
many  h*)urs  to  jirayei-  and  spiritual  rea<ling  aiici 
instructioa,  and  a  mirtion  of  the  day  to  manual 
labour.  One  of  their  public  services  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  for  which  they  prepared 
well-known  educational  books,  the  Port-Koyal 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  General  Grammar, 
Geometry,  Art  of  Thinking  ( *  Port-Itoyal  Logic,' 
new  ed.  by  Professor  Spencer  Baynes,  1881),  I've. 
But  Port-Hoyal  is  best  known  for  its  adhesion  to  tiie 
Janaenist  movement  (»eo  Jan.skn).  The  nuns  ot 
Port-Koyal  having  re ftuted  totjubscribetheformuiary 
condemning  tin-  Kne  Propositions,  a  royal  order  was  i 
issued  in  1  tkiU  for  the  suppression  of  the  school  and  the 
removal  of  the  boarders  of  Port- Royal  des  Champs ; 
and  the  abbess  and  several  other  nnnn  were  arreated, 
and  confined  as  prisoners  in  other  monaeteriee. 
After  the  'Peaoe  of  Clement  IX.'  thegr  wen  per* 
nutted  to  retniB ;  hnt  the  two  emnmnnttiea  were 
placed  under  separate  government.  When  the 
nnal  steps  for  the  repression  of  the  Jansenist  party 
were  taken  about  1707  a  formal  bull  was  issued  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.  for  the  suppression  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Ciiamns,  ami  the  transfer  of  its  jiropfrty 
to  Port-Koyal  ue  Paris.  The  nuns  were  finally 
dispersed  and  distributed  over  convents  of  difTerent 
oraere  tbroagboat  France.  The  property  of  the  con- 
vent and  efanreh  wae  transferred  to  the  Paris  house, 
and  all  the  boiUinfi  of  Fort-Boval  dee  Champs 
were  lorelled  to  the  gionnd  bjr  onler  of  tlm  king. 
See  Sainte-Benve,  Port-Iioi/al  (4th  ed.  6  vok.  1878); 
Ghnrlee  Beard,  Fort-Mo^  (  2  vols.  1861). 


PortrU8hf  a  watering-place  in  County  Antrim, 
6i  miles  hy  rail  N.  of  Coleraine,  and  7  W.  by  8.  of 
the  ttiantK'  ("atiseway,  witli  which  it  is  connected 
by  an  electric  tramway  (  lss:i  The  town  is  built 
on  the  isthmus  of  a  short  penioBuia,  looking  to  the 
Caube\>  Hy  cliiTs  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Inishowen 
and  aliuoat  Malln  Head  on  the  other.  It  has  fine 
etratehee  of  firm  mod  for  bathing,  and  lias  com- 
mnnications  by  ntmum  with  MHeeambe  and 
Glasgow.    Pop.  1S82. 

Port  Snid,  a  t«wn  of  Eg>'pt,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  8u«z  Canal,  on  a  dt$xolate  strip  of  land 
between  Lake  Menzaleh  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  place  owes  its  origin  to  the  Snez  Canal  (q.v.), 
being  named  after  Said  Pasha,  its  promoter,  and 
depends  wholly  on  the  canal  trade,  being  mainly  a 
coaling  station  for  ateamera.    Pop.  ( 1882 )  16,560. 

PortSf  a  Island,  a  small  islaml  (tn  the  80uth 
coast  of  Hampshire,  has  on  its  wmt  nUie  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  and  on  its  east  side  I.Ang«ton 
Harbour,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  on 
the  north  by  a  narrow  channel,  crossed  by  eeveral 
bridges.  It  ia  four  milee  long  bjr  from  two  to  three 
broad,  and  eontiuni  the  towns  of  Porteen  and  Porta- 
mtuith. 

Portsmouth,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Great 
Britain,  and  an  im{)ortant  seaport,  market-town, 
and  niunicioal,  parliamentary,  and  county  bonmgh, 
in  the  nouth  of  Hampshire,  stands  on  the  MHlth- 
west  shore  of  Portsea  Island  (q.v.),  at  the  entranoe 
to  BoitNoeiitii  Barbour,  and  oppoeite  the  town  of 
Gosport  (q.T.)i  with  which  it  communicates  by 
means  of  a  steam-bridge.  It  is  74  miles  SW.  of 
London,  44  W.  of  Hrigliton,  and  23  SW.  of  South- 
ampton. BeisideH  the  parish  of  Portsmouth,  the 
limits  of  the  ijiiidicij  rd  and  parliamentaiy  Itorongh, 
wliich  are  co-e.\ tensive,  include  also  the  parish  and 
town  of  Portsea,  and  the  ont-wards  Landport  and 
Southsea,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  Portsea  Island, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the  north- 
enet  eomer.  Fop.  of  the  borongb  (ItiSl)  6e.47»; 
(18S1)  72.006;  (1871)  113,660;  (1881)  1S7,080; 
(1891)  159,855.  Portsmoath  is  for  the  most  part 
a  mean-looking,  dirty  town,  bnt  has  the  most 
complete  fortifications  in  Britain.  These  conmris*-, 
on  tne  landward  bide,  the  outer  line  of  the  Pr)rt«- 
down  fort.s  and  the  Hilsea  liiifs ;  to  m  u\s  iu'1,  ihe 
Spithead  (q.v.)  forts.  A  portion  of  the  l>ii8tioned 
ramparts,  which  formerly  encircled  both  Porta- 
mouth  and  Gosport,  and  were  so  imposing  in 
appearance,  have  since  1872  been  removed  as  use- 
lees.  Sottthsea,  which  is  situated  outside  the 
walle  akirting  Southsea  Common,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  is  now  a  faahionable  watering-place. 
In  the  town  proper  there  are  few  objects  of  note. 
Pleading  views  may  lie  had  from  the  rampart.s  and 
batt«-ries,  of  the  harlmnr,  the  roadstead  ut  Spit- 
head,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Many  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  in  Portsmouth,  including 
improved  drainage,  and  the  opening  of  the  X'ictoria 
Park  in  1878  ;  also  a  new  town-hall  has  Iteen  built 
at  a  cost  of  £140,000,  which  was  opened  by  the 
Prinee  of  Walee  in  ISOOi.  Among  the  iew  notable 
balldlttgB  may  be  mentioned  tne  ebnreh  of  8t 
Thomas,  whose  chancel  and  transept  date  ftom  the 
close  of  the  Pith  centnn,-,  the  nave  and  tower  from 
1698,  and  which  contains  ii  ghastly  cenotaph  in 
memory  of  the  murdered  Duke  of  liuckingham, 
Tlie  (Jarriwm  Chapel,  Early  English  in  style,  and 
finely  restored  bv  Street  in  1867,  is  a  fra^^nent  of 
the  hospital  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  in  1212  by 
Bishop  Peter  de  Rejdbus.  In  it  Charles  II. 
married  Catharine  of  Braganza ;  and  in  front  of  it 
is  buried  the  brave  Sir  Chulee  JaneeKMder  (^.v.), 
who  died  in  this  neighbontlioad  In  I8BS.  The 
dnokyard  nf  Portsmouth,  in  the  di.strict  of  I*ortt*ea, 
was  iiil  1872  only  116  acres  in  extent;  but  vast 
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worlcH  have  since  then  been  carried  oat  at  a  co«t  of 
£2,500,000,  which  have  increaml  the  area  to  a 
total  uf  293  acre».  Of  this  ininienM  naval  estab- 
lislinient  the  niOf«t  noteworthy,  if  not  the  nioet 
recent,  features  are  the  mant  ami  rope  liouses, 
heinp-Btores,  rigi^g-stores,  sail  loft,  aiiu  tlie  dr\'- 
dockf),  npacious  enough  to  admit  the  lartJeftt  veHMefn, 
and  otTerinK  evenr'  facility  for  their  »|>eedy  repair. 
The  twelve  docks,  22  to  36  feet  deep,  are  uned 
with  8olid  niaMinrv,  nM>fed  over,  and  cl<M>ed  by 
lock-KAtctt.  Of  the  various  huil<iin(;-Hli|)H,  one  of 
them,  riMifed  and  ooveriHl  in,  is  mi  large  that  three 
or  four  vesfwlH  am  lie  in  process  of  construction 
under  it  at  the  8anie  time.  The  W«iod  Mills  con- 
tain a  number  of  nuMt  ingenious  hl(x<k-niaking 
machines,  the  invention  of  Sir  iHamtiard  Brunei 
(4.  v.),  in  which  rough  timber,  introduce<l  at  one  end, 
is  cut,  HfjuanMl,  drilled,  lK)re«i,  and  turned  into  the 
required  shape.  AUiut  150,000  bltH-ks  are  made 
here  annually,  and  the  machines  require  the  attend- 
ance of  no  more  than  four  men.  In  the  smithy 
anchors  are  forged  by  aid  of  a  Nasmyth's  hammer. 


The  dockyard  also  contains  the  residences  of  the 
su|)erinten<ling  otlicers,  and  a  school  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

Portsmouth  Harbour,  about  400  vnrds  wide  at 
it«  entrance,  expands  into  a  s(Miriou8  tiasin,  extend- 
ing inland  for  aliout  4  miles,  and  having  a  breadth 
of  .3  miles  along  its  northern  shore.  Lar^e  war- 
vpsMels  can  enter  and  lie  at  anchor  at  all  times  of 
the  tide,  then!  Ix'ing  4  fathoms  of  water  in  tiic 
channel  at  low  water.  The  outwanl  entrance  ix 
df'fendwi  by  Forts  Monckton  and  (Jilkicker,  ami 
Koiitlis4*a  ('astle.  The  ]H>sition  of  this  harliour  is 
highly  favourable.  It  is  situat4><i  in  the  mi<ldie  of 
the  channel,  dose  t«  the  magniiicent  anrhorage  of 
Kpitheail,  where  1000  .Hhi|i«  of  the  line  may  ride 
without  inconvenience,  imd  is  under  shelter  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  op|>oHite  the  French  arsenal  of 
C'herlwurg. 

The  local  traile  of  Portsmouth  is  chiefly  sup- 
I>orte<l  by  the  dockyard  and  other  public  establish- 
ments. Brewing  is  largely  carrie«l  on.  Coals, 
potatoes,  com,  and  timlier  are  iniporte<l  from 
British  coast.s,  an«l  {totatoes.  granite,  corn,  tin»lK»r, 
cattle,  and  wine  from  abroaiT.  The  only  exiM>rts 
are  pottery  (ship]ie<i  at  Fareham)  and  coal-tar 
pitch. 

The  im)>ortance  of  this  port  dates  only  from  the 


reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Its  defences  were  commenced 
by  Edward  iV.  and  strengthened  by  Elizabeth, 
and  afterwanls  in  a  more  thorough  manner  by 
William  III.  Here,  in  a  house  that  still  remains 
in  the  High  Street,  and  which  was  then  an  inn 
called  the  'Spotted  I>og,'  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(the  '  Steenie '  of  King  .James)  was  assassinated  by 
John  Felton.  On  the  29th  of  August  17S2,  when 
its  commander.  Admiral  Keni|)enfeTtit,  was  writing 
in  his  cabin,  the  Jioytil  (Jeonjf.  went  down  at  Spit- 
heatl,  and  nearly  1000  lives  were  lost.  Charles 
Dickens  was  Isim  at  387  Mile  End  Terrace, 
Commercial  Kmd,  Land|iort,  Portsea  :  and  other 
worthies  of  Portsmouth  have  Iwen  Walter  liesant, 
the  younger  Brunei,  Jonas  Hanway,  Sir  Frederick 
Madden,  (ieorge  Meredith,  and  John  Pounds. 

Sm  L.  Allen's  HiHorp  0/  PorUmouth  (1817),  H. 
Slight'*  rkrotiictf  of  PitrttmoMtk  { 1828  >,  H.  P.  Wright' • 
Stitrv  of  tkt  '  Dnmut  Dri'  or  Garruou  Church  (1873), 
W.  H.  Ssundem'  AmxaU  of  PorUmouth  (1880),  aad 
Murrell  and  Esst'a  ExtmeU  from  PorUmoutA  Retordt 
(1884). 

Portsmouth,  ( I)  the  metro- 

Kilis  and  <mly  sea|tort  of  New 
am|)shire,  is  on  the  south  iMUik 
of  the  Piscataqua  River,  3  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  57  niiles 
by  rail  NNE.  of  Boston.  Built 
on  a  beautiful  peninsula,  over- 
looking a  capacious  and  deep  har- 
bour, with  smooth  rock  bottom, 
it  is  a  handsome  old  town,  many 
of  its  streets  lined  with  shade- 
trees,  and  is  a  favonrite  suninier- 
res4>rt.  It  has  a  custom-honse, 
and  some  shipbuihiing  is  siill 
carried  on  ;  the  manufactures  in- 
clude cotton,  ha«ier>-,  shoes,  iron- 
casting,  and  beer.  At  Kitterr. 
on  an  island  opposite,  is  a  United 
.States  navy-yard,  with  large  shifn 
houses  and  a  floating  balance- 
dock,  350  feet  long  by  105  wide, 
with  twenty-four  pumps.  Ports- 
mouth was  settled  in  1623,  and 
was  capital  of  the  state  till  1807. 
Pop.  (1890  )  9827.— (2)  Capital 
of  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  stands 
anmng  hills  in  an  iron  region,  00 
the  (tliio  Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  and  at  the  south  ter- 
minus of  the  Ohio  Canal,  106  miles  by  rail  KSE.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  several  iron  foundries,  rolling- 
mills,  st4>ne-niills.  and  sawmills,  and  manufactures 
stovrt«,  nails,  steel  springs,  furniture,  machinery, 
iKXils,  &c.  Pop.  (1890)  12..'«M.— (3)  A  city  and 
port  of  Virginia,  capital  of  Norfolk  county,  ou  tl»e 
Elizalieth  River,  op|>o«ite  Norf(dk.  tJiwjM>rt.  with 
its  navy-yanl,  iVrc.  (see  N(>RK»>LK),  is  a  suburb. 
Portsmouth  contains  a  dr> -dock  and  a  naval  has- 
l>ital,  and  exports  naval  stores,  iron,  lumlier,  cotton, 
and  early  vegetables  for  the  north.  Pop.  (1890) 
13,288. 

Portsnioiith,  Duchess  of.   See  Charles  II. 

Port  Townnend,  capital  of  Jefl'erson  county, 
Washingt<uj,  is  on  Puget  Sound,  near  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait,  47  miles  N.  of  Seattle.  It  has  a 
pMsi  harbour,  and  an  ini|tortant  I'nited  States 
customs  station,  at  which  all  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  simnd  must  report.  Pop.  (1880  )  917; 
(1890  )  4558. 

Portns^al.  a  kinplom  of  Europe,  on  the  west 
side  of  th«'  Ilierian  Peninsula,  stretches  350  miles 
U-tween  36'  59'  and  42'  8'  N.  lat.,  and  varies  in 
width  from  70  to  140  miles  between  6^  10'  and  9* 
31'  W.  long.  Its  eastern  and  northern  lionndaries 
are  Spain,  its  western  and  southern  the  .Atlantic 
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Detaila  of  pronncial 
•ngivwn  in  the  Bubjoiiied  table. 

rnxloM.                     ATM  In  •>(.  a.  fof.  ( UM  t. 

Minho  2S07  1,014.768 

Tru  us  M ontM  iHil  808.070 

Beiim  tMit  l.fn,4SS 

■rtmudon  flS70  MS,*?! 

Almtido  »«» 

Algmrre  lllS 

^orw^  m 

ToM  .IMU  4,708,178 

The  popoktioD  inmtmm  steadily  bnt  elowbr :  in 
1851  It  nomlwrad  9,487,000;  in  1874,  4,160,818; 

and  in  1881,  4,708,178.  But  fully  16.500  peraonH 
emigrate  even-  vear,  the  majority  going  to  America, 
rliiefly  to  IJrnzil. 

I'htfsirtil  Ax/jtct,i. — In  re8|H'ot  of  its  phy.sicAl 
htnicture  ami  coriforiiiation,  Portuj^al  forms  an 
irite',Tal  part  of  the  Ilwrian  I'cniii.sula  (se«  Spain). 
The  eoa.st  w  low  and  Hat,  rikI  y^arnlv,  except  for  oue 
or  two  8hort  distances,  m  iiunietliatelv  north  and 
f)Outh  of  the  mouth  of  tlio  Tatfun,  and  at  Cape  St 
Viment  in  the  wtnme  soutu-west.  The  two 
■orthem  Drovinow  ara  divenulied  by  spun  (5000 
fsat)  of  ue  mountains  of  SpanLsh  Galicia.  The 
most  important  monntain-rauge  6f  Portugal  is  the 
Sierra  da  Estrella  {6540  feet ),  a  westward  continua- 
tion of  the  Soaninh  Sierra  (tUiularraina  ^vHteni. 
The  .Sierra  ^Iorena  in  continued  wt'stwiinls  in 
southern  Portnpil.  In  like  manner,  tlie  priiK'i|^>al 
rivers  of  the  lountrj' — the  Gua<liiiiia  in  thexoiiili, 
the  Tagus  in  the  centre,  and  the  Douro  and  Minho 
in  the  north— are  simply  the  lower  oourBes  of  what 
are  geographically  SjMUiuih  rivem.  The  Mondego, 
which  reacnee  the  sea  about  half-way  between  tne 
Xagos  numtli  and  thai  of  the  Donro,  is  the  longetti 
river  that  has  its  sonrees  in  the  oonntry.  Portu^^al 
llM  nnmeroiiH  mitieral  springs,  a  liir^'e  jiro^iortion 
beiag  iinpreL'iuiled  with  Mulphnr.  Miiienils  e.xist 
in  fairly  rich  abundance,  but  are  not  worketl  to 
the  extent  they  could  be,  chielly  from  want  of 
fuel  uiul  ('liea{>  iiieaiiH  of  transit.  Salt  i»  prepared 
ia  larL'e  quantities  in  the  salt  marshes ;  copper, 
iron,  lead,  manganese,  antimony,  gypsom,  lime, 
and  marble  are  extracted  and  in  part  exported. 
Aliont  5500  persons  in  all  are  engaged  in  mining, 
the  yield  of  wliidi  laadiM  tlM  total  valoo  of 
£2'24,0(X)  (>er  annvm. 

Climate.  —The  vifinity  to  tlu-  tvcean  tempers  the 
climate  of  Portugal,  and  exetniii,-^  it  from  the  ilrj- 
heat  by  which  Spain  is  vi.'«itfil.  The  ine<^ualities 
of  the  surface  produce,  however,  diversitiea  of 
climate  ;  for,  while  hhow  fall.-*  abundantly  on  the 
moontaios  in  the  northern  prorinoes,  it  i.n  never 
seen  in  the  knrlaada  of  the  sontfaem  di>«trict«i, 
where  anring  begine  with  the  new  year  and  harvest 
is  over  Dj  midrammar.  Bain  falu  abondantly  all 
the  year  nmnd,  eepeoiallj  on  the  coast,  and  from 
October  to  Mareh.  As  a  general  rule,  the  climate 
is  healthy  in  the  elevated  districts,  even  of  the 
soHttiern  pn)vinceH  ;  hut  malaria  and  fever  prevail 
in  the  low  Ihit  liiiuls  ainl  near  the  salt  mai-^hes. 
ITie  mean  animal  ti'injieialun!  ran^'e*  from  W  F. 
al  Oporto  to  ft}".')  at  Lii;,'os  nn  the  niuth  c<m.-.t. 

The  animal  life  and  plant  life  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  Spain  (4;V*)- 

OcTM/Ki/ibiif.— The  sml  ia  generally  rich,  except 
in  the  mountainons  parts ;  hot  affrictutnre  is  every- 
wiien  in  n  backward  state,  little  more  than  half 
tlie  area  of  the  oonntry  being  put  to  profitable  nse. 
Arable  land  occnpieM  only  percent. ;  graxs-land, 
24  per  cent.  ;  orchards,  7  l>er  cent.  ;  forest,  '.\  jsT 
cent.  ;  vineyards,  2\  ;  and  olive  ;;rove.s,  alH)ut  the 
same  extent.  The  cereals  chieHy  urowii  are 
maiM,  wheat,  lye,  Iwirlcy,  rmd  rice,  but  not  in 
loffieient  quantitiy  for  tlie  wants  a  the  people. 
BBtatoes,  vegatablaa  (eapeelaiiy  onianB),  fiax, 



froila  (enuiges,  lemons,  chestnuts,  almonds,  &c.) 
are  grown  in  ]^ge  quantities.  But  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vme  and  of  the  olive  are  the  most 
praaperooa  braaebea  of  industry  ;  from  the  former 
u  derived  tlie  rich  red  wine  familiarly  known  as 
Port,  from  its  iK-inj;  s!iiii]ic<l  at  (>  Pin-to,  '  the 
port.'  The  total  quant ity  tif  wine  annually  pro- 
duce.1  in  Portu^'al  amounts  to  88,(X)C>,(.M)0  gallons. 
Cattle  are  rearwi  in  the  north,  Hheeo  and  goats  in 
the  centre,  and  swine  in  the  oak  forests  of  the 
Bontlu  In  the  vine  districts  of  the  north  and 
centre  the  soil  is  mostly  owned  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors ;  in  other  parts  of  the  ooontiy  great  estates 
are  owned  by  the  nobles  and  to  tenants  to  eoltj- 
vate.  The  rearing  of  sillcworms  and  the  keeping 
of  bees  are  pursued  with  some  energy.     Pish  is 

j  ahnndant  in   all    the  rivers  and  off  the  coast.^. 

^  Tunny  and  sardines*  are  exiK>rt«'<l  ;   and  of  late 
attention  has  U-en  given  to  tne  rearing,'  of  oysten*. 

(''•iiiinerce,  d-c.  —  Portu;L;al  is  not  a  manufacturing 
country  ;  wliat  industry  there  is  is  princi])ally  con- 
centrated in  the  two  chief  towns,  Lislion  and 
Oporto.  In  all,  some  91,000  penaons  are  engaged  in 
industrial  naianits,  and  of  tnese  nearly  40,000  are 
employed  m  weavine  wool.  The  rest  ent  oork. 
manufacture  cotton,  linen,  silk,  leather,  gla»i  and 
porcelain,  paper,  and  gold  and  silver  filigree, 
and  carrj-  on  various  other  industries.  In  1889 
the  mercantile  marine  of  Portugal  comprised  443 
vessels  (43  steam),  mea.suring  in  all  77,906  tons. 
During  tlie  four  years  ending  1H«7  the  Portuguese 
ports  were  entered  hy  an  averajje  of  ."i4i5  ocean- 
going vessels  of  3,404, .'KM)  tuns,  but  in  1893  by  5873 
of  0,793,000  tons ;  of  these  totals,  nearly  half  in 
number  and  more  than  half  in  tonnage  were  British. 
In  1893,  1460  miles  of  railw^  wore  (qMU,  and  800 
more  in  course  of  cooatmetion.  The  ezporte,  con- 
sisting principally  of  wine,  copper,  salt,  cork,  fish, 
oven,  fruit«,  vegetables,  ana  wool,  average  5^ 
millions  sterling  in  value  annually.  More  than 
one-half  of  this  total  i;,  for  wine,  tfie  actual  value 
ranging  Is-tweon  t  l  ..')S(l,2(K»  ( in  1S70)  and  £3,751,770 
(in  !SH(i).  <_tf  this  a)j;:un  the  ;;ieHter  part  is  for  iwirt 
wine,  e.\ported  to  Britain,  3  to  4  million  gallons 
annually,  valued  at  I  to  1^  million  sterling;  and 
to  BcaiU,  to  an  annual  average  of  £608,000.  France 
takes  OWiy  year  about  £868,000  worth  of  the 
common  wine  of  the  conntiy.  The  value  of  all 
the  exports  sent  to  Great  Britain  every  year 
ning&<<  from  2|  to  nearly  4  millions  sterling.  Apart 
fmm  wine,  the  principal  items  are  cork,  cop|>er, 
live  oxen,  and  wool.  Froni  t»rent  IJiitain  Portuj^al 
imiMjrtjj  chielly  cottons  (i  t<i  V  niillion  sterling,'), 
woollens,  coal,  metals,  machinery,  and  butter,  to 
the  annual  value  of  1|  to  2^  millions  sterling.  Her 
total  ini|K>rts,  which,  in  addition  to  the  articles 
mentioned,  embrace  bullion,  flour  and  wheat  (more 
than  £1,000,000  annually),  glass,  live-stock,  silk, 
timber,  linen,  &c.,  reacUhd  the  value  of  II^  millions 
in  1880,  a  steady  increase  from  7^  millions  in  188S>. 
Cermany,  FninVe.  and  the  Vnited  States  rank 
next  after  Creul  Hritaiti  as  sound's  whence  Portugal 
draws  her  imjMtrl.-.. 

KiuiiiiiT.  —  In  spite  of  her  commercial  prosj)erity, 
Portugal  i  nts  a  ImmI  figure  in  her  financial  arranj;e- 
mentJ«.  For  years  there  has  been  an  annual  deficit, 
which  is  mostly  met  by  loans,  so  that  the  nat  ional 
debt  ia  rapidly  increasing.  Whereas  in  1878  the 
national  inoone  waa  £5,l7S,000^  the  exi>enditure 
was  £7,620,600:  ten  yean  later  the  income  liad 
increased  to  £8,488,000,  hut  the  expenditure  was 
£10.000,000.  The  natimml  debt  has  mcrea-ted  from 
£20,974.000  in  l8;-><i  t<.  £»)4,:m,000  in  1871,  and 
£148,490,103  in  1893,  besides  £4,784,777  of  floating 
debt.  The  interest  for  the  country's  loans  is 
accordingly  sonm  l',"),i>K),(>N),  Ity  a  Imi^'  way  tho 
heaviest  item  in  the  national  expenditure. 

I  A(/!me(;— Evoiy  Portagnwo  above  twent{y<«iM 
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yean  of  age  b  tiftUe  fur  wrrl«e  in  the  army. 
Twelve  yean  is  the  period  of  service,  three  yean 
with  the  colours  and  nine  in  the  reserve.    On  the 

peace  footing,'  tlie  army  embraces  in  all  ahont 
.^'^.(MHI  iiHMi  ;  the  war  krengtli  is  about  1.50,000 
nu'ii  (if  all  arniH.  The  Het^t  considts  of  I  ironclad, 
10  corvette.'*  and  8crew-8t4'Hmer»,  '21  ^unlioat«  and 
transports,  5  torpedo  bontM,  13  sailiu};- vessels,  and 
7  training  and  coasttfuard  shipe,  the  whole  manned 
by  2850  Miilore  and  WO  offioera. 

Mdigiont  Sdv€alie».—Tlm  state  reli|^D  ia  tba* 
of  the  Chmpeh  of  Borne,  but  toleimtion  w  extended 
to  all  other  ereeda.  Then  ai«  three  ecclesiastical 
provinces  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Patriarch 
of  LislMin.  till'  AichUldiop  of  Braga,  who  in  |)riiuate 
of  the  kin;^'ii<)m,  and  the  Archliishop  of  Evora ; 
tli('-«i>  ilignitaries  nile  over  fourteen  IhkIioim.  The 
moniutU^ricH  were  dissolved  in  1834,  their  properties, 
yielding  about  one  million  sterling  annually,  l»eing 
appropriated  by  the  ntate.  Education  is  superin- 
tended by  a  couiK'il,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
miniater  of  the  Interior,  and  ia  entire^  free  from 
tito  Htperviflion  end  eontrol  of  the  ehnieh.  €!oni- 

f»ulw>rv  education  was  enacte*!  in  1844,  but  b  far 
rom  being  fully  enforced,  cnnsiequently  Portugal 
lags  liehind  in  education  and  ;;eneral  intelligence. 
There  are  n<"arlv  -WMX)  eleiiu-ntarv  schools,  with 
180.000  pupils;  ''2-2  lyifMiiii^.  witli  8'260  pupils; 
numerous  private  m'1uk)1h  ;  p<dytc<"hnic  aomlenjiwi 
at  Lislxm  and  Oi>ort<) ;  and  clerical,  me<lical,  ftgri- 
cultural,  naval,  and  militan*  training-m:'hools.  The 
one  university  at  Coimbra  (1300),  one  of  tlieoldert 
in  Enrrae,  haa  five  faenltiea,  76  profeHoie,  end 
•bovfe  MO  itndenta.  Sehoob  for  tndning  in  the 
indnstrial  arts  are  in  great  favour;  there  are  SB 
in  the  country',  headed  by  larger  institutes  at 
Li»lM)ii  and  Oporto.  Lisbon  has  a  Iearne«l  society 
(the  Acwlemy  of  Sciences),  and  a  public  library 
(1796)  of  200,000  volumes.  There  are  other 
libraries  at  Coirnbra  (1591),  with  84,000  vols.,  and 
at  Oporto  ( 1833),  with  100,000  vols. 

Comtitutiotu — Portugal  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  crown  being  hereditary  alike  in  the 
female  and  the  male  una  The  parliament,  or 
GwiBr,eoiHristiof  tfaeHonae  of  FeenandtiieHoaee 
of  Depntiea.  By  a  law  uf  1885  the  former  wlU, 
when  the  necewary  chan;;f'«  have  l>een  made,  event- 
ually consist  of  one  hun  lr«'.i  Him  niemlwrs  elect«<l 
by  the  kinj;  ami  tifly  eiecit'd  imlirectly.  five  by 
tfie  uni\<T-.i(y  aiiil  .scientific  Hocii-iie-.  and  forty- 
five  by  pviiuilar  electors.  The  Houwe  of  IteimticM 
con>«istHi  of  149  members,  elected  directly  by  all 
dltixenii  above  twenty -one  yean  of  a^e  who  possess 
certain  qualifications  of  property  or  raUos.  Parlia- 
menta  an  elected  eveiy  toiryears ;  seMions  last 
three  monthe  in  the  year.  The  deputies  are  paid 
lis.  a  day.  The  executive  is  wielded  by  a  caVunet 
of  seven  ministers,  cho!<«i^  by  the  premier  (one  of 
the  seven),  who  hitnwelf  is  McliM-tt'd  by  the  kin^;. 
The  departments  are  Interior,  .lii^-t  ire.  rnlilie  Works, 
Finance,  Marine  and  Colonies.  War,  ami  Foreij,'n 
.Atlairs.  The  t«ivereign  al»(>  consults  a  council  of 
state,  of  not  luore  tlian  si.xteen  members,  nomi- 
natetl  for  life,  and  generally  including  ex-ministers 
and  present  ministers.  Justice  is  administered  by 
mrai  maiciBtmtes  in  14A  diatriet  conrta,  in  3  oourta 
of  appeoJ  (at  Opottoi,  Lbhon.  and  Aioree),  and 
in  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  kingdom  at  Lisbon. 

Proplt. — Tlie  Portuguese  are  a  mixed  race— 
i'ri;,'iiially  Ilierian  or  Basque,  with  later  Celtic 
a<liiii\tuix>.  (ialician  blood  (derive<l  from  the 
ancient  tlallaici,  presumably  (Gallic  invaders) 
iiredomiuates  in  the  n«)rth ;  Jewish  and  .Arabic 
i)l(Kxl  are  strongly  present  in  the  centre,  and 
African  in  the  south.  The  Tort  u^'iiese  differ 
eeaentially  from  their  Snanish  brethren,  whom  they 
ngard  with  inveterate  natred  and  jealousy,  mainly 
of  their  post  attempt^s  to  imivert  tiw 


independenee  of  PortngaL  The  opinions  of  ob- 
servers differ  as  to  the  national  traitfi  of  the  i)eople. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  generally  twjWr,  ^;<k><1- 
natnred,  oblij;inj;,  and  patriotic,  hut  shiftless  and 
dirty.  Both  I.islion  and  Upoito  have  a  |K)pulati<)n 
exceedin;;  Khi.ikhi;  no  other  town  reaches*  ;«>,()f)0. 
Lisbon  is  the  capital.  Oporto  the  centre  id  the 

f9rt-mne  trade,  and  the  fiUaf  town  of 
ortujral. 

The  colonial  posseasions  4>f 
ated  in  the  subjoined  list : 
AmcA— 

Oipe  Vrnle  IiUndi    MM  UO,MB 

8eneKainbl«  (Oulnra)   M  tyMt 

SlThotuURiKl  Prince '■  UUod   417  OjOM 

4juda  (fort,  (imio-a  C<«it)   Uf  fW 

Angola  (embrmcing  th*  dinrieu  ot\ 

a»m  or  Ambiit,  LouuU,  BfmjneU.  \lltjtm  tfitOjm 

•ad  IfoMuiedM)  I 

Mozambique.  {T)S(^M0  (t)400,000 

Asia— 

0.«  ( In  India}                                1,1W  445,4*1 

L>iti,  namn,  ps.   103 

TtJiior   MUMIO 

]laaw>(laCfetaa).   H  njm 

Total   401,001  S.0aB,S34 

Bas  Crawford,  Portuffol,  Old  and  /few  ( 1880 ) ;  Aldama- 
AviJ*,  Ompendio  Oeoprofieo-tttadittieo  (Madrid,  1880); 
Willkonno,  Ptfrmtiitirhr  Halbintel;  Blaetunod"!  Maga- 
«■««  (1891  )  :  an«i  Murray's  !fa,iillfx>k  (4th  cd.  18K7j. 

HlST(»l{\  . —  The  eurlie-st  accounts  of  the  western 
portions  of  the  Spani-sli  |»eninsula  are  lieriveii  froa 
the  Komaus,  who  followed  the  Cartba|^ians  as 
conquerors  (138  B.a)  of  the  western  HitlriMit  and 
Celts.  Under  Angostns  tlie  peninsola  was  divided 
into  three  provinMa.  one  of  whieb,  I.Britania.  has, 
until  quite  recent  tunes,  been  regarded  as  nearly 
identical  with  the  present  kingdom  of  Portagal*: 
but  the  .\ugustan  province  of  Lusitania  lay 
wholly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Taj^ns.  The  his- 
tory (if  Portupil  was  in  early  times  coincident 
with  that  of  the  Il)erian  Peninsula  as  a  whole  ;  and, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  Portugal  was 
thorooghly  Hotuaniiied  in  tlie  ilays  of  the  empire. 
After  the  Romans  withdrew,  the  peninsula  was 
overran  by  Visigoths  from  the  north,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  Baraoens  from  the  south.  Under 
Roninn,  \'isigothic  and  Saracenic  rale  the  people 
were  {irosperoas  and  well  goveraed,  bat  beeame 
enervate*!  by  luxury  and  unwarlike  eai*c.  .^Iiout 
the  mid<lle  of  the  iltb  century  northern  Portupii 
fell  under  the  swav  of  t'enlinaml  I.  i>f  Castile.  In 
lOJM  Henr\  of  t?urpindy,  who  hail  marrieil  a 
natural  lian^'liter  of  Alf<ins4)  VI.,  .son  ami  sucfetifior 
of  Ferdinand,  received  from  that  monarch  the 
coanty  of  Portugal  (from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagns) 
as  a  dependent  lief.  Under  his  widow,  Tliwesa 
( 1114-9B)  the  country  aoqnired  a  sense  of  national 
nnit^  and  a  certain  measure  of  indenendenoe. 
Their  son,  Alfonso  I.,  made  Portugal  an  in- 
deiMTident  kinplom  ( 114.3)— through  the  victorj' 
of  a  |iicke<l  IkmIv  of  Portugneae  kni);ht.s  over 
a  f>icke«l  IkkIv  of  Castilian  kni^rht-  in  a  tourna- 
ment and  gained  signal  a<lvaiiia;,'es  over  the 
.■\nil»s,  whom  he  fought  for  twenty  live  yenrs,  his 
greatest  exploits  liemg  the  victory  in  the  plain 
of  Uuri(|ue.  m  Alemtejo,  in  1131>,  the  capture  (with 
the  help  of  English  cniaaders)  of  Lisbon  in  1147, 
and  of  Aleaear  do  Sal  in  1158.  The  Bnigwidian 
House,  which  continued  in  posseMion  of  the 
throne  for  440  yearn,  gave  to  Portugal  some 
of  itf*  In-st  kin>,'M.  The  immediate  succe^soix  uf 
Alfonso  I.  wen-  en^aj^ed  in  ineesj<jint  w  ar>  apiiii-t 
the  Moslems  ami  in  severe  stnij;gl<-^  wit !i  lie-  cieri.ry 
anil  noldej*.  who  were  alwavs  ready  t«i  oimbine 
against  the  sovereign  :  but,  although  often  baffled 
in  their  attempta  to  uphold  the  independence  of  the 
crown,  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  was,  on  the 
whole,  well  maintained  by  the  lepiewutatitei  ct 
tUs  family,  who  wera,  moranfvr. 
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the  promoters  and  I'liainpioiif"  of  the  maritime  glory 
of  Portugal.  Saiiolio  (iliml  I'Jll),  tlio  '  builder  of 
cities,'  especially  diHiinguishetl  hiniHelf  hy  liis  care 
for  the  material  welfare  of  his  kincdoni,  and  by 
hw  bold  fight  against  the  claims  of  Pope  Innocent 
III.  and  that  pope's  sapporten*  tlM  Portuf^aefie 
biahopa.  His  «»« Alfoiuo  niinmii— d  the  iint 
FoitninieM  Oortei.  AlfonM  ITL  (IMS-TO)  oon- 
qaerea  the  sonthem  province  of  the  kingdom  in 
1230,  and  made  PortU{;al  what  it  practically  is  in 
urea  at  the  present  tune.  Hi.s  hod  Diniz  (  Denis ) 
tnUBt  be  refjardtnl  a»  tlie  founder  of  Port u^-uese 
coninieroe  and  iixToantilc  fnternriHe.  He  likewise 
encouraged  agriculture  and  tne  industrial '  art«, 
and  protectetf  learning,  in  furtherance  of  which 
be  foanded  in  1300  a  univentity  at  Lisbon,  mib- 
Mqoently  transferred  to  Coiinbra.  DinixwM  inc- 
eeeded  in  138B  by  hit  aon,  Alfonao  IV..  snmamed 
the  Bimve,  whoM  nign  wm  alnioik  wholly  occupied 
in  wan  vith  the  Castiliam  and  the  Moslems  (see 
Castro,  Inez  oe  ).  It  was  daring  his  reign  that  the 
friendly  oommerciul  n  latinnH  witli  England  began. 
With  Alfonso's  f;riin(lson,  1-Vrdiiiand  I.,  the  legiti- 
mate branch  of  the  Hurj;undian  House  l)ecame  ex- 
tinct in  1383.  After  some  disturbances  Ferdinand's 
illegitimate  brother,  John,  was  recogniseil  by  the 
Cortee  as  king  in  1385;  four  months  later  the 
allied  Portngaew  and  English  army  won  at 
Ayubanote  a  ^oriou  ▼ktmy  ww  the  Castilians, 
wIm>  had  iDTMM  thtt  aoontiy.  John's  reign  (he 
died  in  1433)  was  e^tftd,  not  merely  on  acconnt 
of  the  internal  refomui  which  he  introdaced,  and 
of  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  but  chiefly  as  being  associated  with  the 
first  of  those  itnp«jrtant  geogiauhical  discoveries 
find  commercial  enterprises  w-nicn  made  Portugal 
for  a  while  the  ^^reatest  maritime  power  of  Europe. 
Doring  this  reign,  on  May  9,  1386,  the  treaty  of 
Wind.xor  cemented  the  firm  alliance  and  national 
friendahip  hgtwecB  Fortagvl  and  Kngiand,  that 
waa  faruMr  oonllniMd  hy  tin  nwrrkga  «f  King 
John  to  the  danghter  of  John  of  Gaunt  (1S87). 
To  John's  eon,  I^nry  the  Navigator  ( died  1400), 
is  dne  the  merit  of  having  organiMe«l  several  voyages 
of  discovery,  which  cnlmiuated  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  Azores,  Madeira,  CajH?  de  Verde,  ami  other 
islands.  At  this  time,  too,  the  slave-trade  l)egan, 
the  PlortOffueM  bringing  captive  negroets  to  cul- . 
tivate  the  lar^  estates  of  their  southern  province.^. 
Daring  the  rei^n  of  John  II.  (1481-95),  who  bmke 
the  power  of  the  feadal  nobles,  Bartholomeo  Diax 
doabled  ( I486)  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  Vaaeo 
da  Gama.  in  the  reign  of  John's  successor,  Manoel, 
snccessfullv  achieved  the  passage  by  sea  to  India 
in  1407  the  discovery  of  Hrazil  ("iTi^H)),  and  the 
settlement*!  ma<le  there  and  on  tlie  wi>«(teni  co!i,Ht 
of  India  by  .Ml'ii  iiirrquo  ((|.v.).  iiien;'axe<i  tlie  mari- 
time jMjwer  hikI  fame  of  Portugal,  which  were 
further  extended  under  .Maiioel's  eOD,  John  III., 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1521. 

At  this  period  Portugal  ranlndMOne  of  the  most 
poweifal  monarehiflB  in  Borope,  and  Liabon,  the 
great  diatrihatii^;  centre  of  the  prodncta  of  the 
East,  as  one  of  its  most  important  commercial 
cities.  ^Sodden  as  this  prosperity  had  been,  its 
decline  was  almost  more  abrupt,  and  muy  in  a 
great  measure  lie  accounted  for  by  the  destruction 
«»f  the  old  nobility,  the  extensive  emi^rration  that 
went  on  to  the  new  colonies,  the  expulsion  of  the 
uuineroHH  wealthy  and  industrious  Jews,  on  whose 
able  financial  management  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Portuguese  were  largely  dependent,  and  the 
introdnction  of  the  Inqnintion  (1536),  and  of  the 
Jeaoits  ( 1540),  whose  haaefnl  mpremacy  gave  rise 
to  much  tyranny  and  oppression,  both  in  the 
eolonies  and  at  home,  and  in  various  ways  stamped 
out  the  old  Mjiirit  nf  the  jK-opIc,  and  cripple*!  the 
resources  of  tlie  nation.  Tlie  iniluence  of  the  Jesuita 


over  John's  grandH«in.  Sebastian  (1557),  was  re- 
8{H)n8ible  for  the  cb  fi  at  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
capture  and  death  of  their  young  king,  at  the  battle 
of  Alcazar  al-Kebir  in  Anica  in  1578.  And  the 
extinction  of  the  old  Burgundian  line  in  15H0,  after 
the  brief  reign  of  Sebastian's  uncle,  Cardinal  Heniy, 
plnoged  the  countiyintodifficaltieBand  niisiortoneo. 
After  a  struggle  for  tiw  throne  between  half-a^osen 
candidates,  none  of  whom  found  favour  with  the 
nation  at  large — they  clung  to  the  delusive  hope 
that  SelxiMtian  wa.**  wtill  alive,  and  would  return 
from  the  liandu  of  his  MiHirish  CAptors — Philip  II. 
of  Snain  Hucce«'ded  in  securing  to  himself  the  crown 
of  Portugal  and  annexing  the  kingdom  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  This  involved  it  in  the  ruinous 
wars  of  Spain  against  England,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  Genuany,  while  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish* in  retaliatioD  far  Spanish  aggressions  at  homok 
aMaelied  and  seised  the  Fntujniese  posseorions  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  South  America. 
At  length  the  insolence  of  Philip  IV. 's  minister, 
Olivarcz,  bniu^dit  niattcryi  to  a  crihis  ;  and  in 
Dwen»l)er  IWlt,  after  a  force*!  utiioii  of  sixty  years, 
Portugal  wa.s  frciMl,  by  a  Isild  and  sncccs.sfnl  ri.«in'' 
of  the  nobles,  from  all  connection  with  Spain,  and 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal 
family,  was  placed  on  the  throne  ( 1041 ),  under  the 
title  of  John  IV.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
the  nataml  nault  of  this  net,  Uuned  oat,  under 
the  goidanoe  of  the  fiunoos  Oount  8dioinber;p;  (who 
fell  at  Boyne  battle,  1690),  and  with  the  amistance 
of  .3000  English  troops,  favourable  to  Portugal, 
and  w  Hu  t«niiiimted  in  1668  by  the  treat  \-  of  Lism>n, 
by  which  the  indejiendence  of  Portuj;al  wa-s  for- 
mally recognise*!  by  the  S|^aIli^h  ^'overnment.  But 
her  ancient  glory  hatl  dejtarted  ;  she  had  lost  many 
of  her  colonies,  and  of  those  she  still  retained 
Brazil  alone  was  prosperous ;  the  nation  was  steeped 
in  i^oranoeand  oigotiy;  and  the  Portuguese,  mm 
having  been  (Hie  of  the  greatest  maritime  powm  of 
Europe  became  virtoally  a  oommerdal  depeBdent, 
richer  than  ally,  of  Great  Britain,  especially  after 
the  Methuen  ( q.  v. )  Treaty  of  170S.  Under  the  reign 
of  Jo»*ejili  I.  ( 77)  the  genius  and  r«*olution  of 
the  minister  I'dinWl  ((}.  v.)  infused  temiKjrary  vigour 
into  the  administiution,  ami  clu'ckec!  for  a  time 
the  downward  tendency  of  the  natiimal  creilit. 
But  Pombal's  efTorte  to  rouse  the  people  from  their 
sloth,  and  infuse  vigour  into  the  government,  were 
checked  by  the  accetwion  of  Joseph's  daughter, 
Maria,  who,  with  her  nnde-hosbaiMi,  Pedro  III., 
allowed  things  to  tarn  back  into  their  oM  diannda 
The  mental  alienation  of  Maria  led,  in  1799,  to  the 
nomination  of  a  regency  under  her  eldest  son, 
John.  This  tirince,  wlio  showt'd  (onsiderable 
cajincity  in  early  life,  on  the  outbreak  of  tlie  war 
Itetween  Spain  ami  France  threw  hinuself  wholly 
on  the  protection  of  England  ;  and  tinallv,  when 
he  learned  that  Napoleon  ha<i  determitieit  on  tlie 
destruction  of  his  dynasty,  left  Portugal  in  1807 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Bio  do 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brasil  (Q*v<)> 
^  This  act  was  immediatety  ibilowed  h^  tlie  occupa- 
tion and  annexation  of  Portugal  by  tne  French— a 
measure  which  gave  rise  to  the  Peninsular  War 
(<j.v. ).  Tlie  victory  of  Vimeira,  gained  l>y  the  com- 
bme<l  Kn;,'liHli  am!  Portuj^uese  army  in  i.HOS,  fici-d 
the  land  from  its  Freiicli  a-ssailaiit.s  ;  and  in  iniii, 
on  the  death  of  (^iiecn  Maria,  the  regent  sim  eede*! 
to  the  joint  crowns  of  Portnj^  and  Brazil.  But 
even  after  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  Penin- 
snla  and  Napoleon  s  jKJwer  was  broken  for  ever,  the 
new  IdfliK,  John  VI.,  still  oootinned  to  radde  at  Bio 
de  Janenro,  leavinff  Portnoa!  to  he  goveraed  hjr 
English  officers,  Marshal  Beresford  and  others. 
This  gave  occasion  to  abuses  and  discontent,  which 
resulted!,  in  1820,  in  a  revolution  at  I.islxjn,  and 
in  the  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
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government,  very  deraocratic  in  spirit,  in  tlie  place 
of  tlie  pre-exiBtiogfawid  >b<olwtiMn.  Johahiuni^ 
to  Portugal,  and  tlwM  dgttsd  the  emutitutiMi  aad 

ratified  tlie  indpj>endenoe  of  Brazil,  wbich  pro- 
elaiijie<l  hin  mn  I'edro  emperor.  On  the  deatJi  of 
John  in  18-26,  Pedro  IV,,  after  oiK'ivnising  the 
govei-nineiit  of  Portugal  on  the  model  m  the 
EiifilLsh  pailiameiitary  syittcni,  renounce*!  tlie 
P«irtuga<»«  crown  tu  favour  of  his  dau^'hter, 
Maria  da  Gloria,  a  child  of  wven,  on  condition 
that  she  married  her  ancle,  Miguel.  The  latter, 
who  had  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
thwart  the  libeiml  poUqr  ol  hia  ftthsr  and  brother, 
waited  only  for  the  Mnbaricathm  of  the  English 
troops  to  hreak  th<>  oath  which  he  bad  taken  to 
maintain  the  cuu^titntion,  and,  gathering  round 
bun  the  clergj',  the  army  ortieers,  tlie  old  nobility, 
and  all  who  were  in  favour  of  the  former  order  of 
things,  was  through  tlieir  aid  deetarad  Itlliig  the 
Cortes  in  June  1828. 

Then  ensued  a  period  of  indescriliable  confusion 
and  misrale.  At  length,  in  1832,  Pedro  was 
I,  ebiefly  by  nMam  of  a  loan  from  English - 
«,  to  laiee  an  «rmri  and  omJc*  a  landing 
aft  Oporta  Cbarlai  Hiiriter  vfrtnally  ositroyed 
Mipiiel's  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent  in  183a 
Shonh-  afterw&nls  Queen  Maria  made  her  entry 
into  Lisbon ;  and  in  the  following  year  Miguel 
signed  tlie  Convention  of  Evora,  by  wliich  he 
renounee<l  nil  pretensions  to  thi»  throne,  ami 
agreed  to  quit  Portugal.  The  death  of  Pedro  in 
the  same  vear,  after  he  had  effected  several  im- 
portant retonus,  including  the  reintroductiou  of 
the  coBStitation  of  1826,  proved  a  heavy  misfor- 
tane  to  Portwjalp  whkdi  suffered  severely  from  the 
merenaiy  rale  of  fboae  who  oeeapied  places  of 
truHt  about  the  person  of  the  young  queen.  Her 
niarria;^.  in  1835,  with  Augustn?,  Dnke  of  Leucb- 
tenherj;,  and,  after  his  death  at  li  e  'nd  of  a  few 
nionth.H,  lii-r  nmrriage  with  Ferdinand  of  Sa.ve- 
ColiiirK,  >v'ere  followt'd  liy  K'rave  iiolitioul  li^iurh- 
auoet*.  A  branch  of  the  (ieniocrat«,  kituwn  as  the 
Septenihrista,  from  the  montli  in  which  they  made 
their  first  dedatve  stand  against  the  {^venunent, 
loudly  damandod  Uie  abrogation  of  the 

charter  pmrnolgated  hf  Pedro  (known  aa  the 
Charter  of  1896),  and  tho  rartoration  of  tiio 
democratic  constitution  of  1824.  This  contest  of 
the  charters  continued  through  the  entire  return 
of  Maria,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  lii>;h  that  it 
roHiilttd  roorp  than  om-p  in  ho»Ulitie«.  The 
),'o>  I  luiieiit  \MU(  alternately  in  the  hands  of 
SeptenibriAts  and  Ciiartbts :  one  Cortes  watt  din 
solved  after  another;  finally,  in  18d2,  a  revised 
oharter  was  drawn  ap  that  proved  acceptable  to 
•11  paitie^.  Shortly  afterwards  the  queen  died, 
and  her  eldest  oon  awwnded  the  thraoo  in  18U 
H  Pedio  v.,  trader  tha  of  Me  Ikther. 

The  latter  u'^«*^l  h'lA  )>nwer  discreetly ;  and  by  his 
judicious  niana^'enieut  the  financial  oonfusionn 
and  embarra^sniontfl  were  oartially  renioviil. 
l"|K)n  the  sudden  d«ath  of  Peiiro  in  his 
brother  wa.H  prcxdaimtHi  kin>;  as  Luis  1.  Ho 
stewiily  adhered  Ut  cuusttlutioaal  prinrij>ltjs,  and 
laboured  at  measures  of  internsd  ini[>rovement ; 
htit  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  centoiy  the 
royul  power  has  been  growing  weaker  aiHl  weaker. 
Tha  hnandal  eooditiOB  of  the  country  haa  abo 
gone  steadily  froio  bad  to  worse,  in  spite  of  fairly 
favourable  oommerre.  The  nisb  of  the  Enrop-an 
powers  to  appropriate  African  soil,  and  dividu 
it  amongst  tlicm,  since  tlie  opening  of  the  in- 
terior through  the  (Jon^'o,  in  some  degree  awoke 
tlie  old  I'lihmial  enterprise  of  the  PortuLruow,  and 
touched  their  national  )>ride,  making  tliem  cling 
all  the  more  tt-naeioiisly  to  the  nagments  o? 
ocdonial  territoiy  still  left'to  them  in  Africa.  Bat 
tha  awakanlag  came  too  lato ;  tha  manh  of  ovent* 


and  the  wugy  of  her  rivals  have  wrested  from  her 
many  square  miles  that  she  claimed  as  iter  own. 
but  had  done  next  to  nothing  to  and 
develop.  England  in  the  end  of  1889  compelled 
Portugal  to  abandon  her  claims  to  Nvassalana,  and 
two  years  later  a  treaty  was  signed  defining  the 
respective  siiheres  of  iuflnence  of  the  two  oountri«> 
in  Kaftt  aim  West  Africa,  e*»i)«'cially  in  the  l»asin 
of  the  ZamlM^L  Further  delimitations  were  agreed 
upon  in  1891.  In  the  meantime  Cliarles  I.  had 
succeeded  his  father,  October  1889.  The  action 
of  Britain  occasioned  an  outburst  of  strong  popular 
feeling  in  Portugal,  which  the  rnmhUoans  turned 
to  ttieir  own  advantage ;  and  they  were  greatlv 
helpod  by  the  suooessful  revolution  of  the  republi- 
eans  in  Brazil  and  the  expnljiion  of  the  emperor 
(Novenilwr  IHN9).  Hui  in  the  home  country 
their  advantage  proved  to  r>e  of  only  a  temporary 
nature. 

8«e  Mone  StmAens,  Portaffol  ('History  of  Nation*' 
series,  1881);  M'Hnido,  Hiatorp  of  Portuyal  (U<8t(): 
SchMifer,  OeiekiekU  wn  PortufftU  (5  vols.  1836-54); 
works  bjr  the  native  historians  HercttUno  (1848-57).  Ds 
silv»  (lSfin  71).  Cfwlho  (1874),  ami  Da  Lus  Sorisno 
tlSfifi  «l>);    \L  H.   Major,  Liff  of  Prince  Henry  of 

MMMAajilBwi'        ^^*'^"^  iioMin  ^4  4^ 

Languaob  and  Literati  ke.  —  Portuguese, 
like  ever>*  other  branch  of  the  I'omiuicts  ftonily  of 
lan^ia^eti,  ha«  grown  out  of  a  local  form  of  the 
Litufua  Jtomana  RuHica,  and  in  course  of  time  haii 
had  ingrafted  aprni  it  many  eloneots  of  Arabic  from 
the  Baracen  invaders,  and  numerous  verbal  and 
idiomatic  characterisUcs  of  the  Prankish  and  Celtic 
dialeota  wlaich  wen  introdiieed  with  tha  Bwc>b* 
diaa  foondeiB  of  the  nMnaichy.  The  oailiOT  fcras 
of  Portuguese  bore  cln»e  aHinity  to  Galician  :  and, 
although  Portuguese  prewnt*^^  utmng  resemblance 
to  it*«  sister  lan^'iia^e,  the  ( "  istih  in,  in  so  far  as 
lioth  possessed  niiiiieron.s  words  ut  identical  origin, 
it  ditlerwl  »o  wiilely  from  the  latter  in  reganT  to 

Sr&mmatical  structure  as  almost  to  merit  tlie 
esignation  of  an  original  tongue.  The  antipathy 
existing  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
and  the  cousequuut  strenuous  efforts  of  the  best 
writen  amang  the  ionner  to  Iteep  tiwir  iaognage 
dntinet,  and  to  lesist  tli«  fntnidnetioii  of  farther 
rastilian  elements,  had  the  effect  of  making  Portu- 
Kuese  still  more  dissimilar  from  the  si-ter- tongues 
of  the  peninsula,  ami  the  ref^iiU  has  l>eeti  a  lan- 
Kuajje  tnat  dilleis  from  oure  Si»aiiish  in  ha\  ing 
an  exces.-.  of  nasal  sounds  imd  fewer  ^rutlunil*, 
with  a  «ttfieuiij>;  or  lispinj^  of  the  conwmants.  and 
a  deepening  of  the  vowels,  which  renders  it  the 
softest,  but  feehlest,  of  all  the  Romance  tongues. 
The  earliest  ti^pecimens  of  genuia*  FWtngtteee  be- 
long to  tha  beginning  of  tha  IStb  eentaiyt  and  con- 
i^t  far  the  most  part  of  coDoedona  or  hooks  of 
Hongfsee  Cancionkro),  which,  both  in  regard  to 
form  and  rhythm,  resemble  the  tronbadonr  or  im«mi»« 
w>n^r*  of  the  same  period.  Amongst  the  writers 
of  tiiese  the  most  outstanding  figure  is  King  Ihni/. 
who,  iK'sidea  being  the  forerunner  of  the  rortu^ies*- 
mhool  of  iiastoralpoets,  also  drew  inspiration  from 
the  )>opular  songs  of  his  people.  In  the  14th  and 
15lh  centuries,  whilst  the  romances  of  chivalry 
were  popular  and  numerous  chronicles  were  written, 
the  heat  being  that  of  Feman  Lopas  (1380-l4a0i, 
the  eowt  oontlnned  to  he  tlia  centra  of  poetr> 
and  art ;  but  Castilian  was  in  greater  vogue  than 
I'ortugttese,  which  was  despised  by  the  numerous 
n»yal  pf»et»*  who  emnhiteil  the  example  of  Diniz. 
and  composed  love  s(nig»  and  moral  or  didaeiu- 
jKHMiis.  Under  the  culture  of  thes*>  nolde  Itard^ 
the  |Hietrv  of  Portugal  was  weak  and  etteminate, 
without  tliie  tenderness  and  pathoa  which  character- 
ised the  Spanish  verse  •romaaeea'  of  tliat  age. 
Bat  the  litetatttvo  of  Ptetogal  aafvirad  oov  vigouf 
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with  the  growth  of  her  maritime  and  cointiiercial 
prosjterity.  The  Canciotieiro  Gerai  { 1516 )  of  Garcia 
lie  Kesende  ( I470-I554),  which  giveit  a  funeral 
aammary  and  extracts  of  the  Cnrtu^eite  \H>ets  of 
the  later  half  of  the  15th  and  he^nnning  of  the 
16th  centarj',  is  the  firet  evidence  of  the  change, 
which  is  nioHt  strongly  exeniplifioii  in  the  draniaH 
of  Gil  Vicente  (1470-1536),  ami  in  the  pastoraht 
and  eclo^esof  Kiheiro(r.  1500)  and  Sii  de  Miranda 
{  1493-1558 ;  q.v. ).  wliooe  dramatic  iiiiitntioris  of 
Horace  and  Terence  mark  the  transition  j)eri<Kl  be- 
tween the  mediievHl  lyrical  and  the  later  claiwical 
style.  Thew  first  attempts  at  the  drama  were  fol- 
lowe<l  by  Antonio  de  Ferreirn's  ( 1528-69)  Iffnes  de 
Ctutro,  the  oldest,  aod  atill  the  finest,  Portuguese 
tra^t><iy.  But  the  classical  school,  whose  chief 
cultivators  were  the  courtien*  of  Lislmn  and  the 
professors  of  Coimhra,  found  little  favour  among 
the  i)eople  at  large,  whose  enthusiasm  and  jtatriot- 
ism  were  deepiv  stirred  by  the  discoveries  and 
conquests  of  the  nation  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  national  pnde  and  glory  found 
expression  in  the  works  or  Portugal's  one  really 
creat  Doet,  Camoens  (1524-80;  q.v.),  who,  in  The. 
Lusiaaa  (1572),  struck  out  a  new  path  in  the 
domain  of  epic  p«>etry  ;  while  his  numerous  son- 
nets, his  songs,  his  tlramas,  and  other  poetic 
productions  exhibit  a  versatility  of  genius  and 
graceful  tenderness  which  place  him  in  the  fore- 
must  rank  of  Euro|)ean  poets.  Next  after  Camoens 
come  the  epic  poets  CArte  lteal  ( 1540-93),  Mousinho 
de  iiu"ebe<lo,  F.  de  Andrade  ( 1540-1614),  Pereira  de 
Castro ( 1571-1632),  and  Slide  Menezes ( dieil  1664). 
To  the  same  period  lielongs  the  dramatist  Ferreira 
de  V^asconcel Ice  (died  1585). 

With  Camoens  the  language  and  poetry  of 
Portugal  reacheil  the  culminating  point  of  their 
development.  During  the  dominion  of  8|Miin  tlie 
P<irtuguese  so  far  lost  all  feeling  of  national 
indeiiendence  that  they  at  length  renounce)!  their 
native  tongue,  and  adopted  the  language  of  their 
nilers.  \Vith  the  restoration  of  )M>litical  inde|K?nd- 
ence,  under  the  sway  of  the  House  of  Bragan/a, 
a  reaction  took  place;  but  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies produced  few  Portuguese  writers  who  attAinetl 
•  more  than  an  ephemeral  and  purely  local  reputa- 
tion— bombast,  or  slavish  imitation  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  writers,  being  the  preiiominant  charac- 
teristics of  the  Portuguc»*e  scho<d  of  light  literature. 
Some  g'Kxl  historical  writers  lielong,  however,  to 
this  perioil,  as  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andraiie  ( 1597- 
1657),  wluwe  life  of  Joao  de  Castro,  Viceroy  of 
India,  still  holds  its  place  as  a  monument  of  classical 
Portuguese  pn>se ;  the  great  Indian  missidnary, 
the  Jesuit  Father  Antonio  Vieira  ( 160H-97 ), 
whose  sermons  and  letters  are  regarded  as  mislels 
of  style  and  diction;  De  Barros  (1496-1570),  tlie 
historian  of  The  Conquest  of  the  IndieJi ;  Da  Faria 
e  Sousa  (1590-1649),  De  Brito  (1,569-1617),  and 
Brandfto  (1584-1637),  who  wrote  Monurfhia  Lust- 
tntux:  A.  de  Rewnde  ( 1498-1573) ;  and  V.  X.  de 
Menezes  (1673-1743).  During  the  18th  centurj' 
French  literary  canons  and  mislels  were  slavishly 
followed  by  most  Portuguese  writen*  of  verso,  of 
whom  the  best  known  is  Da  Cruz  e  Silva(!731- 
18O0).  But  in  the  Ijeginning  of  the  I9th  ct^ntury 
Portuguese  poetrj*  was  partially  elevate*!  from  its 
prenons  low  gnule  by  two  men,  who,  although 
they  professeil  to  oljnerve  a  strictly  cla-Hsical  style, 
possessed  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  >;etdal  creative 
power,  which  saved  them  from  falling  into  the 
absurdities  that  liad  generally  characterise"!  the 
schiM)!  in  Portugal.  Tlie  elder  of  these,  F.  M.  do 
Nascimento  (1734-1819),  although  sp^'cially  note<l 
as  an  elegant  Ivric  poet,  deserves  notioe  for  his 
graceful  ini.>4celfanies ;  while  Manoel  ilu  Bocage 
(1766  1806),  his  less  cultivate*!  rival  and  oontom 
porary,  luost  be  regarded  as  the  most  original  and 


truly  national  of  the  modem  p<»ets  of  Portugal. 
His  sonnets  rank  as  the  finest  in  the  language, 
and  these,  with  his  numerous  idylls,  epigrams,  and 
occasional  ftoems,  composed  in  various  styles  and 
modes  of  versification,  nave  had  a  host  of  imitators, 
among  the  Itest  of  wliom  are  the  dramiitiHt,  J.  B. 
Gomes  (dieil  18CW);  De  Macedo  (1761-IS31).  the 
epic  poet;  and  the  satirist,  T.  da  Almeida  (1741- 
1811).  The  liest  of  the  n?cent  Portuguese  pi>et« 
are  A.  de  Castilho  ( 1800  75)  and  D'Almeida  Garrett 
(1799-1854).  The  last  named  was  the  most  versa- 
tile and  popular  writer  of  liis  time  in  Portugal. 
Next  to  tneni  come  Herculano  (1810-79),  who  is 
also  one  of  Portugal's  Itest  historians ;  Da  Silva 
Mendes  Leal ;  De  I^nios,  founder  of  the  C'oiiubra 
school  ;  Palmeiriin,  De  Passos,  De  Dens,  Braga, 
and  Do  Qnental.  Other  modem  writers  who 
deserve  mention  are  the  historians  Da  Luz  Soriano 
and  Latino  Coelho ;  Branco  antl  Biexter,  play- 
wrights; the  novelists  Hebello  da  Silva  ( who  ranks 
after  Herculano  as  a  scientific  hi.storian)  am!  De 
Queiroz  ;  and  LoIki  ( 1763-1844 ),  as  a  general  man 
of  letters.  — Portuguese  literature  is  alwi  cultivated 
in  Brazil,  and,  of  late  years,  with  considerable  in- 
dependence and  success.  The  principal  names  in 
poetry  are  F.  V.  Barlsiza,  De  Barn»,  Da  Cunba 
Barboza,  A.  T.  de  Macedo,  Gon^alves  Diaz,  Porto- 
Alegre,  M.  de  Macetlo,  Teixeira  e  Souza,  and 
Magelliaens,  tlie  most  national  of  them  all ;  in 
historj',  Vanihiuren,  author  of  the  Hintoria  Genii 
de  Brazil,  and  P.  ila  Silva,  author  of  the  Brazilian 
Plutarch  ;  and  the  epigranuiiatist  Fonseca. 

Tho  best  worki  on  FortuKuesc  literature  are  T.  Brags't 
Hutoria  da  Litteratura  Poriuffuesn  (20  vols.  1870^) 
and  F.  da  Silvs  and  Acanha'i  Dircionario  Bibliofirajico 
Portugtm  (12  vols.  1868  8;')).  Other  uavful  works  are 
Boaterwek,  Historp  of  Spanith  and  PortuijutM  Litera- 
ture (LoncL  1823);  Denis,  Hittoire  Littfraire  liu 
Portuf/ai  (Paris.  1826);  P.  da  .Silva,  La  Littiirtfurt 
Portw/aitt  (Paris,  18fi6) ;  and  Loiaeau,  Hist,  de  la  LiU. 
Portiif/aite  (Paris,  1885). 

PortuffiieHe  Slan'Of-War  (Pht/talia),  a 

remarkable  genus  in  the  class  Cujlenterata,  in  the 
subclass  Siphono- 
pliora  It  is  common 
in  tropical  seas,  float- 
ing on  the  surface 
with  an  inflated 
brightly  coloured 
blattder,  sometimes 
6  inches  in  length, 
and  with  a  penilent 
colony  of  individuals, 
among  which  there 
is  no  little  di\ision 
of  labour.  Most  im- 
portant are  the  nutri- 
tive and  rejinsluc- 
tive  memliers,  an«l 
long  stinging  ten- 
tacles whicli  stream 
for  several  feet  into 
the  water.  The  sting- 
ing power,  nonually 
usetl  in  lienumbing 
the  small  aninuds  on 
which  the  floating 
colony  fee«ls,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  in- 
tense irritation  in 
those  who  incautiously  test  it.  The  Physalia  Hoats 
for  the  most  i»art  passively,  and  is  occasionally 
driven  to  British  coasts.  An  allied  genus,  Hhizo- 
physa,  is  even  more  remarkable,  with  a  large  float 
and  long  stem. 

Porlnlnrexi',  or  Porti'lacace^,  a  natural 
order  of  exogt'uous  plants,  nearly  allied  to  Carj'o- 
phyllaceo?.    The  species  are  not  ver^'  numerous ; 
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they  are  much  diiRiMd  OW  tlie  world,  and  are 
shrubby  or  herbaceooa,  MBamlly  moealfliit,  mostly 
growing  in  dry  places.  TIm  llowera  are  often  large 
and  beantifal,  but  ephemeral.  The  foliage  is  bland 
and  insipid.  Some  species  are  used  a*  salads  and 
pot-herl>t<,  of  wliich  tin*  Itext  kiiDwii  is  Purslane 
(q.v. ).  Tlie  tiilMTims  roots  of  C/di/tuxiii  tiiltrrosti, 
>\  Siliriiiin  plant,  arc  nm'il  for  food.  I'Ik'  genera 
Calanilriiiia  and  i^ortulaca  furnbh  i»uiue  Ijeautiful 
anniiaU. 

Port  Wine  (La.  Porto  or  Oporto  Wine),  a 
speciea  of  red  wiae,  hot  aod  beaoy,  which  Ih  pro 
meed  chiefly  in  a  mountainous  district  of  Portup^l. 
called  Cima  de  Donro,  and  exported  from  O|»orto 

and  I^iislvon.  Tin'  vine  from  wliioli  this  wine  is 
I)roduo»>ii  iH  j^'iMii'i all>'  planted  on  craj,'jj;y  sIojk'h 
witli  a  siiiitheiii  cxi'osuro.  Tin-  wine,  when  pure 
and  uua»iultcrate<l  (wliich  is  very  seldom  the  ca-se ), 
does  not  acquire  it^  full  strength  and  Havour  till  it 
has  stood  for  some  j'ears,  to  ulow  for  the  dt8turl>- 
ance  of  the  spirit  to  sulwide,  and  the  antagonistic 
ingradients  ot  the  mixtare  to  haimoiuM ;  mt  eare 
rnuat  Ukewtae  1m  teken  that  it  k  not  allowed 
to  become  too  old.  The  colour  of  now  port  wine 
varies  from  pale  rose  to  deep  red,  and  changes 
with  age,  becf)min^;  a  deoii  tawny  limwn,  winch 
Is  permanent.  By  far  tne  greater  (Mirtioii  of 
the  wiiif  iiiadi-  is  mixeil  with  spirit  even  during 
the  tin>o  uf  fermentation,  in  order  to  L-ive  the 
new  wine  the  rij^eness  and  strength  which  ex- 
l>orter»  require,  and  wliich  the  wine  does  not 
natural^  attain  till  it  lias  stood  fen*  some  time; 
the  proper  colour  is  also  given  bv  a  mixtora  known 
tmjeropiga,  which  is  a  preparatiaa  of  dd«r>bonies, 
■Mlasses,  raisin-inioe,  and  spirit  It  is  an  excess 
of  this  jeropiga  in  the  inferior  sorts  of  port  which 
commiinicat€fl  to  them  the  medieat<*d  o<lour  so 
frequently  notie<"d.  The  extreme  'liea»Une««'  of 
port  i«  (  Iiiclly  due  to  the  lilieral  a<lmixture  with 
Biiirit,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  sorts  gener- 
ally exi>ort«^l,  which  average  38  per  cent,  of  spirit. 
From  the  time  when  port  came  into  demand  (about 
1700,  though  it  was  known  in  England  for  a  con- 
sidsmlito  time  before  this)  down  to  1826  its  export 
was  ft  nonopoly  in  the  bands  of  the  English  mer- 
obaati  }  and  thaanoont  of  wine  produce«l  increased, 
with  tolerable  steadiness,  year  after  year,  till  the 
three  yej\n»  ending  1H40,  "when  it  nmched  34,790 
pi|te»  of  126  ^,'allons.  The  ultimate  etlect  of  this 
monopoly  of  the  Oporto  Wine  ("oin|iaiiy  w-as  to 
increase  the  ]irice  of  port  wine  in  KMjiland,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  to  deteriorate  its  (juality  that  in 
course  of  time  it  became  of  lefts  demand,  and  was 
largely  supplanted  by  southern  French  and  other 
wines.  Since  that  period  it  has  fluotoated,  being 
sometimes  more  and  lOBMtinMshM  than  tUs  figure ; 
in  1850  the  exportation  reached  37,487  piites. 
Between  1880  ana  1890  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
ranged  from  :<.fKK).noO  to  4,000,000  gallons  (not  all 
for  eonsum|itiuii  in  that  countrv'),  and  the  value 
from  £'.«H»,iMH>  to  i'l.rUO.txX).  The  nntunil  ]H)Tl 
wine,  with  less  than  'iti  per  eent.  of  proof  spirit, 
w  ven,'  wholeMmie  and  invigoratinj,'.  The  exports 
of  Dort  wine  from  Oporto  in  ISHO  were  55,700  pipes, 
valned  at  ll,47l,iK)0;  and  in  1888,  Ujm  ptoes, 
valaed  at  £l,21li,lfi0. 

Poms.  See  AtEXAxnER  the  Great. 

Poscharevatz.  s.  e  TAssAwnnTi. 

Poseidon*  bee  Neptune. 

POMn  (Polbh  PotHan),  a  provinoe  of  Pmssia, 
bounded  N.  by  Wej«t  Prussia,  E.  by  Polanrl,  S.  by 
Silesia,  and  W.  by  Brandenburg.  Area,  11,17s  sq. 
ni.  The  Warthe  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  navi;,'alde  tliroujjhout  the  ^'reater  part  of  its 
course,  its  is  also  tlie  sninlU  r  Netze.  The  Vistula 
touches  Poeen  on  the  north-east.  Tiie  province 
hdoagi  to  tba  great  plain  of  north  Garaiaiqr  I  thare 


are  several  lakes  in  the  east.  Like  Pomenuiia,  it 
is  Msantially  an  agrioaltiual  ntovince,  nearly  02 
per  oant.  of  Uw  ana  being  ainole  land,  13  per  cent, 
meadows,  and  20  under  wood.  More  than  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  in  the  hands  of  large  landed  pro- 
prietors ( see  also  Mk(  K i.KNBiTRO ).  (Jrain,  {»otat«ie!<, 
and  hops  ore  the  prim  i pal  products.  The  industn. 
is  not  much  develo|K»<i,  lieinj;  limited  chiefly  to 
machinery',  cloth,  bricks,  sugar,  and  l>eer.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,7'»I,642,  of  whom  880,000  are  Poles,  mostly 
in  the  rural  districts,  725,000  Uermans^principally 
in  the  towns,  and  51,000  Jews.  Ttiere  in  a 
Bomaa  CathoUc  anhbiahop  of  Gneeen  and  Poseo. 
Tho  diief  towns  are  Poaen  (the  capital),  Gntan, 
Brombei^g,  Lissa,  and  Raw!  tech.  Posen  fbnned 
an  integral  part  of  Poland  till  1772,  when,  at  th« 
first  partition,  the  dLstriets  north  of  the  Netze  wer« 
j^iven  to  l*nis,sia  ;  to  these  were  ailded  in  1793  (ireal 
Poland,  except  Masovia,  the  whole  Ix'inj;  incor- 

foratetl  under  the  name  of  South  Pnissia.  In 
807  Posen  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  ; 
but  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  re  assigned 
to  Prussia  under  the  title  of  tha  GruidHluchv  of 
Posen.  In  1848  the  Polea  fava  the  Pnuwisn 
BovemnNnt  eonsidflrable  tnmbfa  See  Historv  by 
Chr.  Meyer  (1881). 

Posen,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  and  a  for- 
tress of  the  fitst  rank  (1H*27  '>3),  is  situat«Ml  on  the 
Warthe,  158  miles  by  rail  K.  of  IJerlin.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  citic-j  uf  I'lilaiiil,  it  iMH'ame  ihc  S4'rtt  of 
a  Christian  bishop  in  968,  and  it  was  the  <  apiial  of 
the  early  Polish  dukes.  In  the  16th  century  it 
was  an  important  trading  mart,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  tana  oantaiy  lind  begtin  to  decline.  Recent 
imi 


hftva  mdarMl  it  one  of  the  pleas- 
in  nnuoiai  it  haa  regularly  built 
streets  and  squares  and  handsome  suburbs.  The 
fortifications  have  been  strengthened  by  detocheil 
forts  built  in  lS7t5  H4.  The  cathedral,  a  (iothic 
pile  dating  fnun  177.'),  has  attache*!  to  it  the 
'(iolden  Chapel*  of  Count  Haczjn^ki,  which  i* 
adorned  with  valuable  treasures  and  works  of  art. 
The  prinri|tal  secular  buildings  are  the  town-bouse 
(1508).  containing  valuable  Mchives;  the  Kaczyn 
ski  Palace,  with  a  library  ;  the  Drialynski  I\-\lace. 
with  archives:  and  the  arehiepisooiMlpalaea.  There 
is  a  proviaeiu  mwsstim  of  antiqnitiea.  The  eliM 
manufactures  are  artificial  manures,  agncaltonl 
implements,  furniture,  carriages,  &c.  ;  and  there 
are  likewise  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
flour  mills.  pop.  (1875)  60,998;  (ISiMM  firt.fi-r, 
alsiut  one  halt  l>eing  Poles,  the  other  half  ( iei  man*, 
thou<!h  tbe^Jews  number  nearly  7C 
tories  bjT  "  *  * 
(1866). 

Posidonla.  See  Pjuttm. 

PosidoniaSf  a  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  at 
Apamea,  in  Syria,  about  135  b.c.,  who  studied  at 
Atiiena,  and  settled  at  Rhodes,  whence  in  86  be 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  Rome.  Here  he  became 
intimate  with  Cicero,  Pompey,  and  other  conspicu- 
ous Romans.  He  died  at  tlie  age  of  ei^tyaoor, 
leaving  works  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  his- 
tory, of  which  only  fragments  have  l)een  preser^'ed. 

Poslllpo  (from  a  villa  here  called  Pautiiypon, 
'  8a]is-souci,'  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Emperor  Ausostos),  a  mountain  on  the  north-west 
of  Naples,  close  by  the  city,  from  of  old  a  noble 
site  for  the  villas  of  wralthy  citiMos.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  tunnel  known  as  the  Grotto 
of  Pof*ili|>o,  through  which  the  roa*!  from  Naples 
to  Pozzuoli  (anc.  Putroli)  pasws.  The  grotto 
varies  in  height  fnjtn  20  feet  to  80  or  more,  is 
20  to  'M)  feet  wide,  and  755  yanls  long.  It  is 
tnwlitionally  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign 
of  Aognatns,  but  is  probably  earlier.  Above  the 
caatam  aidiwi^  of  tha  gratto  la  tiia 


BT  nearly  7000^  See  His- 
(1881)  and  Ohladillfler 
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'ToBbof  Virgil.'  At  tbe  boae  of  the  hill  Anciently 
atood  tlM  poet's  villa.  Daiing  tlie  miikUe  asm 
the  oonnnon  people  belte*«d  tbe  grotto  to  be  the 

work  of  tJit'  |MH>t.  >vlioTn  thoy  regarded  as  a  great 
magician.  Tw<i  other  tuutiels  penetrate  through 
the  hill.  Olio  to  (lie  north  of  theurotU),  80O  yards 
long.  39  feet  high,  ami  S3  fi*6t  bnuui,  miwle  for 
the  tniiinvay,  and  another  eoii!<tnicteil  iit  the 
cum  111  and  of  Agrippa  in  37  B.C.,  but  only  dis- 
covered in  1S12. 

Foflltlvlsnit  the  System  of  Thonght  and  Life 
feonded  bv  AiignnteCotntef  1798-1857  ;  q.v.),  is  de- 
fined by  him  id*  consi^tinp  ejisentially  of  ii  '  jiliilrt- 
■opby  and  a  ]>oliiy  which  can  never  be  di>!ievered  ; 
tlie  former  l«'iiig  the  basiH,  and  the  latter  (he  eiui, 
of  one  conij>relien»ive  system,  in  which  our  iiitelh-c- 
tual  fnrnl(ie>  and  our  social  .Hymi>athie8 art'  hron>.;ht 
into  clotte  eorrelation  with  each  other.'  He  ctioae 
the  word  Puntive  on  the  ground  of  it«>  indicating  the 
rtaltty  and  eonttructive  tendency  which  he  elainied 
for  the  doctrine  in  its  theoretical  aspeet,  while  he 
anticipeted  that  in  the  future  the  term  would 
acquire  a  wider  meaning  by  suggesting  al«o  rimilar 
ideas  in  the  sphere"  of  feeling'  ana  action.  The  two 
primary  characters  of  I'iMitivi.Mm,  the  philosophy 
and  the  polity,  were  finally  welded  into  a  wliole 
under  the  conception  of  a  ndi^iion,  which  lia-s  for 
its  creed  the  new  synthesis  <^taidished  hy  the  one, 
and  for  ite  practice  the  scheme  of  moral  and  .locial 
reorganisation  proposed  by  the  other.  We  may 
best  eonaider  PoKitivism  under  these  three  aspect*. 

Pen'liM  PhituMophy. — Comte's  primary  aim  was 
to  pat  end  to  toe  mteUoetnal  endaoeikl  anarchy 
which  had  reimlted  from  the  deetmetive  eritidsm 
and  the  revohitionary  upheaval  of  the  18th  century, 
by  supplying  an  int<erpr«tatinn  of  phenomena  which 
nhoul  l  iH  ;_;;ini!<e  our  kns: w  Ii-  Il' '  of  the  world,  of 
man,  of  s»K*ietv,  into  a  coll-^l!^t^•nt  whole.  Such  a 
universal  hyntliesin  must  the  new  philosophy  pro- 
vide to  form  a  sure  baaia  for  a  new  art  of  Uie. 

Hi.storical  analysis  levealed  to  Comte,  aaakw 
of  mental  growth,  tlie  pro^reiiS  of  all  human  con- 
ceptions through  three  uistmct  phases.  The  primi- 
tive stage  he  called  the  thtoiogieal ;  the  transition 
stage,  tne  metaphytieal ;  and  the  final  stage,  the 
pontive.  The  meanings  which  he  attaches  Ut  the«e 
words  are  most  concisely  explained  by  Stuart  Mill's 
translation  of  tliem  inti>  vf)liiional,  al>sira<-tioiial, 
experiential.    The  transition  wa»  eflected  by  the 

Sradual  acceptance  of  the  scientilic  method  of  in- 
nction  from  observation  of  phenomena  as  tiie  only 
sound  basis  of  explanation,  all  inquiry  into  caOMe 
atber  than  phenomenal  being  finally  given  up  at 
fndtleiw.  Science,  therefore,  is  the  instrament 
capable  of  effecting  the  desired  unity ;  and  the 
problem  of  the  positive  philosophy  is  a  threefold 
one  :  ( 1 )  to  brin^'  all  knowledge  within  the  sphere 
of  scientific  investiijation  ;  (ij  to  extend  scientific 
niethiKlft  throu^;h  the  whole  territory  of  eadi  divi- 
4*ion  ;  (3)  to aHordinat^*  the  rc«ult«  obtained  from 
the  separate  sciences,  so  a.s  to  ap|>roach  an  e.x 

Sreseion  of  all  our  knowledge  in  terms  of  a  Kindle 
octrine.  All  three  parte  of  this  problem  Cumte 
considere<l  to  be  in  a  large  degree  solved  by  his 
Clatnfication  of  the  Scieneett. 

He  obeerved  that  the  eeveral  oUunee  of  eoncep- 
tioni  advaiKsed  from  (he  theological  to  the  positive 
stage  with  different  dei;ree«  of  facility,  and  on 
inquirin<;  into  the  law  of  |irugres-.ion  lie  found 
that  the  order  of  emancipation  of  the  various 
sciences  was  determintsd  ny  the  degree  of  coni- 
plexitv  and  tlie  consequent  relatiims  oFdejtendeii<  e.  i 
A  preliminary  distinction  was  maile  between  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete  sciences,  the  former 
treating  separately  of  the  genend  laws  manifested 
by  all  tne  phenomena  of  any  elass^  and  the  latter 
depending  on  these  and  tnating  of  definite  objects 
oader  the  aeveiml  aspects  in  which  they  may  be 


viewed,  Tbe  concrete  sciences,  Comte  cuueidered, 
did  not  9«it  admit  of  co-ordination,  and  be  confined 
his  elasMfieation  to  tiie  abstiMt  sdmieea,  wliieh  lie 

place<l  in  the  fnllnwng  series:  (1)  Mathemalic» ; 
(2)  Asslrouaaiy  ;        Physics:  (4)  Chemistry;  (5) 
Biology  ;  each  of  these  orawing  its  data  from  the 
precedmg  science,  ami  addin;^  a  new  order  of  con- 
ceptions peculiar  to  itself.    This  series  he  found 
coincident  with  the  sphere  of  knowledge  then  sup- 
posed to  admit  of  scientific  treatment.    Bnt  there 
remained  the  |ihenomena  of  hnman  chnract<>r  and 
society,  furmini;  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  to  ^^  hich 
poeitiftt  metboda  had  never  yet  bean  applied.  Cer- 
tain tentative  eflTorts  bad  indeed  been  made  to  con- 
st met  a  Sit  I  ailed  science  of  history* — notably  by 
Montesqnieii  and  Condorcet — but  ho  one  before 
',  Coiitt)^  had  formulated  the  nrinriples  on  which  such  a 
j  tank  nii<;ht  l>e  lu-complishea.  By  his  diseovery  of  the 
I  metluxls  jiroper  to  a  rational  study  of  social  pheno- 
'  mena,  and  by  his  dicta— that  owing  to  tlie  com- 
plexity of  the  conditions  involved,  the  laws  of  snch 
phenomena  cannot  be  detemiined  a  priori,  bat  must 
oe  inductively  oliserve<l,  and  afterwards  verified  and 
I  oo-oidinatediiy  deductive  application  of  the  general 
{  laws  of  life;  that  the  statical  oondftjon  of  eadi 
historical  period  must  be  viewed  in  its  tot*lity,  as 
determined  by  the  interaction  of  the  various  classes 
of  social  factors ;  that  intellectual  e\  ohition  affords 
the  true  measure  of  social  prt»j,'re.ss— liy  his  ennnria- 
tion  of  tlu>se  and  other  dif  ■,  i  i[i«_'s  Soci<doj_'y  waM 
created  and  establishe<l  in  tlie  hierarchy  as  the  last 
and  crowning;  science  of  the  series. 

The  whole  realm  of  fact  was  now  included  in 
the  domain  of  positive  inquiry-,  and  Comte  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  latioaaHatng  the 
separate  departments  of  knowledge,  tn  the  earlier 
portion  of  tliis  tuisk  ]il<;  mathematical  aptitude 
ensured  him  a  lari;e  measure  of  success  ;  wliile  in 
liidln^^  lir  ]  i  4  tne  way  for  further  developments 
hy  tiiK  orgninsaiion  of  the  mftteriftis  then  available, 
llis  main  services,  however,  in  scientific  co  ordina- 
tion were  in  the  department  of  sociology-.  Besides 
tbe  formal  constitution  which  he  gave  to  the  new 
science,  his  chief  substantive  contribution  was  his 
enundation  of  the  fundameiita.1  law  of  intellectual 
development,  already  referred  to  as  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  positive  philosophy.  The  pro^rees 
of  thoni^ht,  moreover,  from  theolo^cal  to  j>osUive 
conceptions  waa  shown  to  \>e  coincident  with  a 
pro^rression  in  social  actimi  fn  iii  an  aggressive 
militarism,  throuj:h  a  j>eriod  of  ciefensive  attitude, 
to  the  final  rcpime  of  industrialism.  The  t"(> 
series  of  traontlona  are  mutually  dependent,  our 
inereaeiiig  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  our 
existence  and  our  systematic  efforts  to  motlify 
them  naturally  reacting  on  each  other. 

Tlie  main  problem  of  the  positive  philosophy,  the 
unification  of  know1ed|{«,  was  not  yet  riite  for  its 
final  solution  in  tlie  days  of  Comte,  V>ut  his  classi- 
fication of  the  sciences  is  remvnied  by  bis  followers 
as  afrordiiij;  an  admiiaiile  framework  for  the  tliisiry 
of  cMdiitioM  advanced  at  a  later  dat*'  with  the  claim 
of  sui>plyiiig  this  want.  Comt-e  was  fain  to  In' 
content  with  Uie  demonstratioo  of  a  subjective 
unity  in  tbe  aubaervienee  of  all  the  sdeiMaa  to  tbe 
neeJs  of  man. 

Positive  Polity. — On  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
he  had  thns  established  Comte  ionnded  a>  eeheme 
of  Indlvldaal  and  social  eondoet.  The  ethical  ]Hir 
tion  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  bnt  in  his  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  art  of  social  politics  we  have  ample 
insifrht  into  his  views  on  wnat  he  considered  an 
iiitej,'ral  jiart  of  his  system.  AVe  have  space  here 
onlv  for  a  ban?  outline. 

The  most  complete  life  must  be  that  which  rests 
on  tlie  fullest  knowletlge.  We  naturally  strive  to 
improve  those  conditions  of  our  existmce  which  we 
can  afSeet  in  the  diraetioB  indieatad  by  tbe  dearer 
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light  of  a  new  s*yntliesis.  WhAt,  then,  are  the  evili* 
or  imperfectioDit  uf  our  lot  which  may  be  remedied 
by  applying  poMtive  philooopliv  to  life  T  Coamical 
law»  are  wholly  be^'oad  oar  direct  influence,  and 
we  call  only_  to  a  limited  extent  afleet  the  condi- 
tions of  tmir  atttaao.  Bab  in  tho  aoisnoe  of  nail 
ire  omw^twm  are  the  fitetora,  and  oar  eflbrtB  ib 
mo«Ufy  our  environment  fimn  llie  nulijiH  tivo  a^inxt 
of  what  is,  objectively  considered,  a  law  uf  wx-ial 
develtipnicnt. 

Pointe  l>elie\»Nl  the  tirf»t  rw^uiwit*-  of  «y«t«*m!itic 
action  to  Ih'  the  recoj;nition  of  acentrul  intelli-ctiial 
and  inoriil  authority  diNsociate^l  from  practical  poli- 
ticB,  which  be  propoHed  to  »e<nire  hy  organising  a 
Spiritunl  PowGT,  eooauting  of  philoAopherB,  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  This  clauA,  exerting  a  purely 
moral  control,  jet  aopiwue  in  all  affain  of  piivnte 
and  loeial  life  in  virtue  of  its  nstoial  prmdge,  would 
have  only  an  indirect  influence  oti  jiolitii  ul  .lolion. 
llie  temporal  power  Mhould  lie  in  the  Inindt*  of 
capitalists,  the  wiiitJiinH  of  industry — cht>«en  hy 
their  own  order  luiii  miming'  their  siiecessors — who 
would  feel  a  moral  resitotiHihility  to  the  Hoiritual 
power,  especially  when  the  authority  of  the  tninkers 
shoulil  be  strengthened  by  the  sapport  of  women 
and  of  the  workin^-claaaes,  wImmo  ready  adherence 
to  positive  principles  Comte  fltlnly  aotidpated. 
Beaidea  the  eoneetive  infloenaa  «f  aach  of  thaae 
poweie  on  the  oilier,  an  eflSeient  cheek  on  deapolje 
control  on  the  jmrt  of  either  ia  provided  in  the  r>er- 
fect  freedom  ut  u]>ini(>ii  find  expression  allowed— a 
freedom  the  more  valuiihle  that  it  would  rest  on  a 
systfrn  of  ••cientitic  and  moral  education,  which  it 
would  he  <uie  of  the  chief  funetiona of  tbo apifltaaJ 

power  t<i  direct  and  enforee. 

With  the  decline  of  militarism  and  the  growth 
of  industrialism  Comte  foresaw  tliat  jmlitical  action 
would  in  the  future  he  mainly  directed  on  the 
organisation  «l  labonr  lor  the  bcndit  of  aooa^  at 
large.  No  idlenen  wonid  be  Mnnitted ;  all  wonld 
he  workers.  The  dfe^tinction  netween  the  capital- 
ists and  the  workmen,  the  rich  and  the  reltvt)v<>ly 
poor,  would  remain;  but  the  former  would  l>e 
taught  to  hold  their  wealth  and  i.ower  its  in 
tnist  from  society  to  l>e  useil  for  the  l)ene(it  of 
all,  while  the  latter  would  also  come  to  regard 
themselves  a."  {jerforming  public  fnactioos,  serving 
•QCiety  each  in  his  place.  Thme  views  are  sub- 
itaiitiliUy  similar  to  such  nuiro  recent  economic 
taaahlug  aa  that  of  Carlyle  and  Knaldn  in  Gieat 
Britain. 

In  the  sphere  of  morals  the  main  office  of  the 
spiritual  power  would  be  to  strengthen  the  Hocial 
tendencies  of  man  at  tlie  expense  of  the  peraonal, 
ft  priKfww  made  i>ossihle  hy  the  development  of  the 
aire<'tions  ori L'l  II  L 1 !  V  called  forth  in  family  life.  In 
the  sphere  uf  iutellecl  it  tiliould  regulate  and  con- 
centrate the  la)jnun>  of  its  membem,  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  'dispersive  speciality  '  of  scien- 
tiKc  aims,  and  datetnunlng  the  direction  of  all 
intellectnal  effoiria  by  4«fei«nee  to  social  needs. 
In  pursnanoe  of  the  eonstmetive  principle  of  IVisi* 
tivixm  Conite  applies  t\\v*i'  general  doctrines  to 
the  imme«liate  niture,  hy  propounding  a  scheme 
of  concerteil  action  f<ir  a  gn  at  Western  Republic, 
embracing  the  French,  Enjrlish.  (o  rnmn,  Italian, 
and  Snanisli  nations^  an  orL'anisai ion  im]«  rie.  t ly 
efi'eetetl  by  the  influence  of  FeudaiiHrn  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

Positivut  Rdi^oH.  -  Such  are  tiie  Creed  and  the 
practice  of  Positivitkm.  Hut  a  reliigioil  tHOre  than 
creed  and  pnictke ;  there  lanst  be  n  eeatiaient,  an 
appeal  to  the  heart,  a  satisfaction  of  the  feelings. 
The  conception  of  an  object  of  love  and  reverence 
pro|io««d  by  Comte  to  Ruocee«l  the  itiea  of  a  Deity 
( who«e  existeru-e  he  consideicd  it  ini|«>ssilp|e  cither 
to  alSnn  or  deny)  is  that  of  HKmanity,  regarded 
■a  »  eoUeetlve  nnily,  %  gnat  kti$ig,  cMiaisting  of 


all  the  men  and  women  j>a»t,  present,  and  to  curoe, 
wboite  lives  liave  lieen  or  oluiil  he  devoted  to  the 
well-being  and  progrees  of  the  race.  This  being, 
partly'  ideal  yet  wholly  real,  capable  of  bein^; 
delinitel^  OOMCived,  and  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
onr  aomeea^  would  gather  ronnd  it  «U  oar  allee- 
lions  for  onr  feOow-niea ;  gratHode  and  rererenee 
for  those  whose  struggles  and  achievement*  in  the 
past  liave  made  us  what  we  are;  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  all  around  us  who  are  striving  aiter 
lietter  things ;  hope  and  effort  for  the  more  per- 
fect life  oi  those  yet  unborn,  forute  looked  on 
the  religion  of  Humanity  as  fulfilling  all  the 
highest  aims  aongfat  by  the  religions  of^  the  uafct, 
and  esftecially  aa  anoceeding  naturally  to  Cliris- 
tianity,  tlie  hiaUwioal  value  uf  which  he  thonrnghly 
aootaeiaiad  aa  &  tranffitiiwnal  nhaaa  oi  xeliidoas 
developinent.  The  worship  of  Rnmanitv  was  to 
consist  in  prayer,  takinp  the  form  of  ld^;fi  resolve 
streri^'thene«l  by  effort  after  ideal  coninmiuou  'with 
tl  •  i:  ■  le  spirit*!  among  the  dead;  and  in  public 
comniciMorationK,  for  the  oliservKtice  of  which 
a  calendar  «ft.s  snggestetl,  aKsociatinf;  each  dav 
of  the  year  with  some  great  name  in  the  mil 
of  mankind,  and  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
course  of  human  progress.  The  spiritual  power 
would  cany  cn  tba  tOMtitioaa  of  the  priesUioods 
of  fonamr  reli|giom,  MMchlag  eelf-abDagatioa  as 
the  mla  d  lite  that  mags  the  tughest  happintas, 
and  offering  no  reward,  save  a  place  in  the  '  c1i<dr 
invisible '  of  the  Kreat  and  good,  whoee  names  are 
cherished  in  the  heart*"  of  those  who  follow  them, 
and  whose  influence  will  live  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Pbsitiviim  is  cf  too  recent  origfai  to  bs  adaqastaly 
trested  except  ia  sn  seoount  of  its  gMMSi^  sad  tho  shews 

outline  of  tjM  syvtem  has  therefore  hsen  snAinfar  Sha- 
ftoed  to  the  workii  of  its  (oonder.  In  his UfeUaiaCbarts 
•ttaebed  to  himself  a  body  of  disciples  more  retnarksblr 
fer  intellectusl  enincnoD  thsu  for  nnmbera  The  most 
prominent  of  these  was  M.  Littr^  (Q-v.),  who  aftenranli 
edited  his  mssfer'a  works,  and  estsblished  «  review  with 
the  title  of  La  Philoiophie  PotUivt.  His  discipUfship. 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  later  developments  of  the 
qrttem.  Near  the  end  of  hit  life  Comte  founded  tbe 
Poeitivist  Society,  an  orpuiiastton  which  still  has  its  head- 
qoartem  ia  Paris ;  bat  it  has  extended  to  most  other  oonn- 
tries,  and  the  number  uf  adberente  increases  slowly  bat 
(t-eftdily.  The  Rrvue  OecitUntaU,  their  origan  in  tbe 
n's.«,  i»  pobliahcd  i^uarterly  in  Paria  Among  the  best 
iinwn  ot  the  Engluh  Positivists  are  Dr  Congreve,  Mr 
Frxlerie  Harrison,  Dr  Bridges,  and  Profertaor  BeesJv. 
who  have  translated  Corote's  chief  works  and  have  pnV' 
lished  many  expository  and  illostrstive  pAi>en«  snd  »ii 
drt-saoi,  Toeiv  are  two  oentres  of  Positivist  activity  in 
I^ondon,  «aoh  with  ounni'ctioiM  in  trther  large  towna 
One  of  these,  which  is  presided  over  bjr  L>r  Coragreve, 
hns  iutroduMMl  more  of  a  ritual  into  its  services ;  while 
the  best-known  group,  associated  chiefly  with  the  name 
of  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  and  having  its  headquarters  at 
Newton  Hall,  Fetter  Ijuie,  devotes  itatlf  """ly  to  ex- 
tending a  knowledge  of  the  system  bypablie  sddnSHS 
and  various  forma  of  practical  effort 

Among  Rympattietic  critics  ,,f  Poaitivisni  are  maov 
thinkers  of  eminenoc  imbued  with  the  positive  spirt, 
and  more  or  less  indebtod  to  tbe  genius  of  Comte.  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  work  on  AnvHfff  Cimtf  (tntt  Paritrrfrr.^ 
(1H65),  thoagh  taking  an  nulcin  ndunt  stHjid|>oint.  v)it';ik- 
in  terms  of  liiph  sppreoiation  not  only  of  tin-  h  jMhng 
iloctrines  of  tli.-  i««^itive  philoeophy,  but  also  i>f  the 
ouiioisptiun  of  iiuiD-Miity  a-^  a  flratul  Etrt,  wlocli  i>  Xht 
keystone  of  the  niw  rrligimi.  Many  of  thi-  lictails  of 
ritual  and  wnmliip,  howfvir,  wt-r«'  rvpti^nftnt  t«->  tiiii., 
IW  they  h»vt  pruvol  t<i  many  ;  am!,  wliiU"  fXR^giTatuu 
the  inipfiTtatRT  of  thtsf,  lit-  lunkrs  .in  ftrbitr.irv  s«'ik»r.i 
limi  In  twci  ii  tin  (  jirlu  r  nml  t)iu  later  portion?*  of  t\iiKt>  s 
t  car'  •  r.  Ili^  tKnik  <liinil<l  Ih^'  r»»d  alon;;  with  I'r  lindges' 
r.  piv.  .  iititlr<l  7"/.'  rn!7//of  ComW$  I.\if  unci  r>^»trimf» 
Mr  Heriicrt  S|Kiicer  has  taken  uior»'  |>ain»  to 
vindicate  his  iudependcno'  of  Cointv  than  to  acknow- 
ledge his  oUisation  to  him.   Uis  rvf  etenoes  to  his  great 
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two  MMya,  one  on  Tlu  Oenerit  of  Science  and  the  other 
on  Tkt  Clutj^eatim  ^  UU  Seiemett,  be  oppoaM  Comte'a 
views  m  Hkm  mUeeto;  aad  1m  bu  even  thought 
it  neceasury  to  publiih  mi  uttiale  entitled  Reasnn* 
for  dittenting  from  the  Pkibmpkp  of  M.  ComU.  Mr 
jSpenoer's  exposition  of  the  theory  of  evolntion  is  regarded 
mr  Fomtivistit  m  «  valuable  oontnbution  to  that  scientific 
philosophy  tlie  inauj;;uratiun  of  which  they  claim  for  their 
nin.st«r.  (i.  II.  I^wcs,  in  tlie  chapter  on  Comte  in  his 
Hiatorff  of  FkUmopky,  sails  him  the  greatest  thinker  of 
modem  tunes,  and  declares  himself  an  ardent  adhcrt-nt 
of  the  positive  philosophy.  For  the  religions  aspects  of 
PontiTum,  however.  Lewes'  feeling  is  one  of  bartia! 
•yiuiMl^  (mly.  In  Georse  Eliot's  works  the  innuciioc 
of  Cxaatn  doet rines  is  eTioent,  and  she  has  devoted  one 
of  her  poems  to  the  interpretation  of  the  I'oeitivist  con- 
ception of  immnrtalitT.  In  addition  to  the  works  of 
these  writers,  the  following  are  the  moat  important 
critioisros  of  Foaitivism,  representing  variou*  degrees  of 
sympathy  and  antagonism :  John  Morley,  article  *  Oomte ' 
iu  A'nry.  BriL :  Profeaaur  Edward  Caird.  Social  PhUo- 
aopky  and  Rtlufion  of  ComU ;  Dr  J.  M'Cosh,  ChriMian- 
itjf  and  Po$itivunn;  Dr  Martineao,  in  Type*  of  Ethical 
Theory :  Prafaaor  Hulqr*  'SeiMrtiflo  Aineots  of  Posi- 
tiTism,'  in  Lap  Strmuui  «^  Mr  A.  J.  Bdfonr.  RiUfSim 
of  Humanity. 

Among  critics  wholly  antagonistic  to  Positivism  are 
natarally  to  be  fonnd  the  theologians  and  so-callod  nieta- 
phvaicians — Le.  all  whose  explanations  of  phenomena 
cither  smume  the  action  of  mijieniKtural  beings  or  are 
expreswil  in  terms  of  abetractions  siicti  as  vital  principle, 
inAtrent  tmtlency,  nnlrirf.  Such  thmki-rs,  Pomtivists 
coiitt-nd,  gentTally  prufesw  little  knowli  (lg»>  of  scientiflo 
f»rt  ;  Viut  with  these  may  be  includt'<i  many  scientiflc 
Kj>'-<  i;kli^l8  uhugL'  oontraclvd  vitiw  uf  the  phenomenal 
world  untitjt  thciii  for  Ki'iK-ral  ooncvptiona,  and  Itsves 
theni  open  thfological  and  mutaphvKicjd  influences 
beyond  the  immediate  ophere  of  their  nwn  isi>ocialty. 
The  opposition  of  these  ctnKst-H  follown  from  the  refuBal 
of  Positivism  to  reoogntw  the  olaiios  of  such  modes  of 
thought  to  other  than  an  historical  Iwprirtuw. 

P«MMe  COMltatM  pone  of  llie  vmntf' 
— ^ftheiiuiiutifv  *to  be  abl«*  being  used  in  latoLfttin 

as  a  noun,  and  meaning  power  or  force),  the 
whole  force  of  the  county,  coasistine  of  knights 
and  men  alK)Vf  the  af^e  of  tiftwn.  with  con.>*tahlc», 
who  alt<?ntl  the  orders  of  tlie  sheriff  to  aMttist  in 
enforcing;  jirocesH  or  ijn  ■Um^^  riot;*.  .JiiHticea  of  the 
{>eace  can  also,  if  ap|ircl;eiisive  of  tvu  orgaDi«ed 
resistance,  coniman<I  the  iiervic«ai  of  the  pome 
coniitatuA,  and  it  is  the  sheriirs  duty  to  raiite 
the  necewMuy  number  of  men.  Hut  practically,  in 
modsra  tiiiMi»  eoofetables  and  sneeial  constaUes  an; 
•n  the  aflsiitanee  given  or  leqmrad.  See  Sheriff. 

Possession  i:^  the  relation  wliieli  Knhsi.Ht^ 
trween  a  iM.'ri*«n  and  a  thiog,  when  the  i»en«on  has 
(»>ntrDl  over  the  thing,  ana  oiaintaios  nis  control 
witli  tbe  intention  of  (<xercising  rights  over  the 
thinff>  A  niMi  may  lie  in  pomesnion  of  what  is 
Bol  Im  mm ;  m  thief  enten  utto  nnlnwful  posses - 
■ion  of  snother'B  goods ;  a  fmner  hea  lawful  |mm- 
.st^asion  of  liis  landlord's  property.  Au-'un,  a  imin 
ma>  uvvn  a  thing  without  piiraessinK  it,  iuul  the 
law  prescribes  the  funns  ot  action,  \-e.  whereby 
an  owner  may  recover  poHsession  of  his  pmjwrty. 
In  a  reasoaahiy  \vell-''oveni('<l  oonnnnnily  |H»<He.s- 
akm  is  e\-idenoe  of  right  to  poeseM ;  the  person  in 
poeeession  is  theiefwre  pratoeted  afidHW  all  the 
world,  unless  then  ie  WNiie  other  penon  who  can 
•bow  that  be  baa  m,  better  title:  this  la  what  is 
nuNuifc  by  Miying  'poMenion  fai  nine  pofaits  of 
tlie  law/  We  tpeak  Mnnefeiniefl  of  an  interest  in 
j>o«.««ef«inti,  a.s  riistinguishiil  from  an  interest  in 
reversion  or  remainder:  thus,  the  person  « ho  is 
entitled  to  receive  tlie  rent  of  land  lias  un  in 
tereflt  or  estate  in  possession,  thuugh  he  lUmn  not 
M->s5»oi».'*  the  lanil.  In  eoinmon  sjieecli  pussemion  is 
reaaently  used  as  synonymous  with  pm|)erty ;  but 
for  legal  purposes  the  two  ideas  must  be  CMWhllly 
dietiiuniiibed.  See  Hnnter'a  Momm  Law;  md 
FioUodc  And  WHght'e  ^utig  «»  PeMmwit  tn  IA« 


OHNeton  £a«p<1888).  There  may  be  joint-owner* 
•hip  in  either  personal  or  real  property,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  kind  of  ownership  being 
'benefit  of  snrvivorBhij)'-  i.e.  if  one  of  the  joint- 
owners  dies  his  interest  accrues  to  the  other,  and 
diK  -  [lilt  to  the  di  ((n-><l  co-owner's  heirs  aii<l 
reprnienLiitives.  In  "partuersbip,  when  one  partner 
dies  his  share  beleiii0i  to  hie  own  penoDM  npve- 
sentatives. 

Possession,  Dbmoniac.    See  Demonoloqy, 

EXdKCISM. 

Posset*  a  dietetic  prenaration,  made  by  curd- 
ling milk  with  some  acidnlooa  liquor,  sncb  as  wine, 
ale,  or  vinegar.  White  wine  or  shmry  is  usually 
preferred,  but  sometimes  old  ale  is  need.  The  milk 
18  boUedf  Mid  whilat  it  ie  still  on  the  Are  the  eoid' 
nloQs  matter  is  added;  if  sherry,  abont  a  winO' 
glafisfnl  and  a  half  to  the  pint  of  new  niilk  is  the 
proportion,  or  twict?  the  «]nantity  if  ale.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  or  of  lemon-juice  is  sometimes 
used  instesd  ;  one  or  two  lablesuoonfuls  of  treaole 
may  )>e  luided,  to  sweet^en.  TnlMD  «t  bedtime,  it 
is  used  for  oolds  and  cougba. 

P— txiaittohl.  See  CAPTAiif  (Natal). 

Post«Iarliil  nnd  Rec<>nt  System.  The 

deposits  Kdoiifiiii)/  t<>  thin  Hysteni  contain  the 
remains  (if  planit  ^.n  1  animals,  fi  w  nf  \'.lKrh  are 
not  wtill  existing;  sjitHief*.  The  liedf*  consist  of  more 
or  les.H  incoherent  nnd  unconsolidated  materials, 
which  have  iieen  formed  under  very  diverse  condi- 
tions. They  are  represented  b^'  the  low-lying 
alluvial  flats  that  ooenpy  the  sites  of  silt«d-up 
lakes,  and  the  bottoms  of  valleys  at  moderate 
elevations  above  the  stteems  and  rivers.  Most  of 
the  bogs  of  northern  and  central  Europe  belong  to 
the  same  system,  but  some  had  commenced  to  form 
towards  the  close  of  tlie  glacial  period.  Many  iMigs 
overlie  the  remains  of  old  forests,  and  not  infre- 
quently lre<>s,  (K'cnpying  the  plaee  of  j;rowtli.  occur 
in  the  ]M-fit  at  various  levels.  Two  .such  'huried 
forests '  have  been  met  with  in  the  bogs  over  a 
wide  region  in  north-western  Europe.  At  many 
places  on  the  ooeste  of  the  British  Islands  and  the 
opposite  shone  of  the  Continent  peat  with  buried 
tteee  nases  out  to  ees,  sad  has  been  dredged  np 
from  the  sen>bottem  at  oonaidembte  distanoes  from 
the  land.  The  only  other  formations  that  need  be 
mentioned  are  the  raised  Beaches  (q.v.)  which  are 
met  with  at  various  liei).'hts  above  the  present  sea- 
level,  and  the  local  moraines  and  fiuvio-plnHal 
L'ravels  of  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Scottish  in>;li- 
lands.  Some  of  these  moraines  come  down  to  the 
level  of  the  AS*  to  50  feet  beach. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  period  are  essentially 
the  same  as  at  present.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  period,  however,  the  Aoum  of  north  Germany, 
Denmark,  aonthem  Sweden,  fte.  was  aretie>a]pine, 
and  that  flora  was  accompanied  liy  tlie  northern 
mammals,  including  the  reindeer,  iScc.  Later  in 
the  neri(»d,  as  the  climate  liecame  more  genial,  the 
northern  tinm  nnd  taniia  disapiieare^l  from  the  low 
>;rounds  of  temp4'rate  Kiirope,  ami  the  present  plants 
and  animals  t<H)k  their  place.  Of  the  mure  notable 
mammals  of  the  period  in  Britain  were  Megareroa 
(Irish  deer),  Boa  primigtniut^  and  hv*  Ivnmfntm, 
The  oldest  traces  of  man  met  with  at  tfan  stage 
belong  to  the  Neolithic  ph«Wii 

Several  geo^Tnphical  uid  cBmatle  ehanges  appear 
to  have  super'  ■  r  -  '  in  fKiHtglarial  and  recent  times. 
After  thr-  ScA.i.lui.ivian  Horn  and  fauna  had  been 
succeeded  in  our  area  l>y  the  present  itssemhlace  of 
plants  and  aniiiialx,  the  climate  ajipears  to  nave 
tMc<ime  even  more  genial  than  it  is  in  our  day. 
Great  foret«ts  spread  far  north  into  regions  where 
trees  do  not  now  grow,  and  reached  elevations  on 
the  moontains  whMh  they  oannot  now  attain.  At 
the  same  time  many  southern  tjjrpee  of  moUneoe 
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migrated  iiito  northern  mm,  sonie  of  which  have 
sinca  died  ont^  or  ttill  survive  in  iliiiiinlHhed  niim- 
bera  aod  dwwied  in  size.  To  t]m  genial  stase 
belong  th«  eimt  CAka  Mid  other  leafy  treet  in  the 
loww  baried  forMta  of  the  bogi.  Eventually  the 
elimate  chanjjcd  and  became  wot  and  culd.  Tlie 
Britinh  area,  foriupily  oontine^htul,  wiis  insulate^l 
ami  of  lff<s  extent  than  ii«nv— the  sea  i>verll<i\virij,' 
the  low  t^'riiund  «f  Scotlainl  up  to  a  h<Mt-ht  uf  43  U> 
o<)  feet  hImuc  its  proMoiU  l^^vcl.  I^x-al  ^'laciere  then 
made  their  appearance  iti  many  lauuntain-glens, 
and  even  defended  in  some  placc«  to  the  sea.  The 
' caxBb-ciaxa'  (4&-B0  feet  terrace)  belong  to  this 
stage.  Tne  elimate  wm  not  m  uvmiimole  for  the 
growth  of  great  trees,  whieh  wen  now  mora  re- 
stricted in  their  vertical  and  horixontal  range.  Oyer 
wide  areaa  the  fore8t«  decayed  and  fH-i.-uiiu>  burie<l 
bv  mosses  and  their  allies.  The  general  <KTiirrenoe 
tfin>iij,'lioiit  iiorth-we?<teiii  Eiin)|>e  of  a  seooiul  well- 
niarke<l  "burieti  foti-st '  f*e<'iiis  to  indicate  a  return 
to  more  genial  climatic  conditions,  ^jivinj;  rise  to  a 
second  period  of  great  forents,  which  gradoally  over- 
spread much  of  Uie  mooir  and  waste  landi.  Coin- 
cident with  this  aeeond  foreBt^puch  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  gain  of  land,  at  least  in  Scotland, 
bat  there  t«  no  evidenoe  to  show  that  Biitain  again 
became  continentaL  The  second  foraat-epoeh  wm 
Kuccce<lcd  ax  the  first  had  been  by  somewhat  cold 
and  wet  conilitions,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  fore^tts  ilecaye<l,  white  swamps  and  nioraH.se« 
increaml.  At  the  natne  time  the  Scottish  area 
became  depresswl  for  some  2.">  fet't  or  tliereal)out 
below  its  present  level.  The  last  phyttic^  change 
of  which  there  is  clear  evidence  is  the  final  retreat 
ol  the  MA,  while  the  gvneral  Mpect  of  the  liogs  ( in 
trhieh  the  ntt«  of  decay  eKoaaia*  that  of  growth ) 
would  eeem  to  indloale  tirnt  «i»  are  living  nndar 
drier  conditions  thM  obtailMd  when  the  seeond 
foroHt  epoch  eanie  to  *  dosK  See  Bvmra.  Stokb 

AOE. 

FMMl«nk  SeeHoKi. 

PoHtillK*  t^'f  forwarding;  of  pamengers  from 

place  to  nlace  l>y  meatjs  uf  rehu'S  of  hnmes.  Post- 
ing was  long  in  Hriiain,  as  it  is  yet  in  parti* 
of  the  Continent,  a  government  monopoly.  See 
Post  OFFICE. 

PMl-liOrtoM  BXMMlMlMim*  Examination 
«f  the  body  after  death  is  a  mttf  whieh  bM  fre- 
quently to  be  discharged  by  medical  men  in 
various  circumstances,  ot  which  the  most  import- 
ant are  (1)  cases  of  sudden  or  a  i  Ii  iital  death; 
<2)caft««  of  Hn^ring  illn<»st»,  in  w  inch  the  nature 
of  the  disease  liail  not  lieen  determinetl  during  life  ; 
and  (3)  canes  of  suspeetetl  suicide  or  homicide. 
Such  exaniinatioos  cannot  le<;ally  Ike  undertaken 
until  twenty-four  bonrs  have  elapsed  after  death, 
and  permission  or  wanant  must  be  obtained  for 
tlie  perfonnanoe  of  the  examination.  In  oidinary 
eases  where  the  examination  is  neeessary  or  ad  vis- 
aide  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fntai  illness,  and  where  uu  judicial 
question  is  invohwl,  the  consent  of  the  |iarents, 
relatives,  or  ^-nardians  must  be  procured.  In 
ti  ediro  legal  ca-^'M  the  order  of  the  coroner  ^in 
England )  or  of  the  pnicurator- fiscal  (in  SooUaod) 
is  essential.  In  such  cases  the  examinatiaa  should 
always  be  performed  by  two  meilical  men,  one  of 
whom,  it  is  desirable,  should  he  an  expert.  In  all 
eases  the  position  of  the  body  and  of  the  surround- 
ing objects  should  he  earefullv  noted,  as  t  hey  often 
thn>w  light  upon  the  cftu?«n  n{  death.  The  external 
appearances  of  the  IkxIv,  >»uch  m  the  presence  nf 
rigidity  and  of  putrefactive  changes,  should  lie 
ol»erve<l,  as  afTonling  a  certain  cine  to  the  peri^ui 
at  which  death  oce«rr«l.  In  jmslico  legal  antop- 
aies  everv  orjoui  in  the  body  should  be  carefully 
<ixamin«w,  uia  its  eondition  briefly  hut  aomnfiately 


noted.  A  careful  microscopic  examination  should 
follow  if  there  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  natnis 
of  the  diseased  condition  present.  Finally,  in  caasi 
of  suspected  poisoning  portions  of  the  oiynns  mut 

be  suhjeeted  to  ehemieal  analysis.   The  study  of 

the  changp«<  wrought  in  the  various  organs  l,y 
disease  hem  beeu  one  of  the  must  potent  fact^ir^  ui 
advancing  scientific  medicine. 

PMt-anptUU  Contract.  BmHosbahdaxd 
Wirs,  SvrriMBWT. 

Post-obit  (T-at.  pott  obt'tum,  'after  <leath') 
is  a  honil  or  security  given  by  heirs  and  ntUm 
entitleil  to  reveisionarv  interests,  whereliy.  in  c<iu 
sideratiou  of  a  sum  of  money  presently  advance<i. 
the  debtor  binds  himself  to  pay  a  much  hujget 
sum  after  the  death  of  some  person,  or  of  him- 
self. Whenever,  as  is  not  unusual,  the  payment 
is  UDoertoin,  and  depends  on  the  otd^er  OQtlivixw 
somelMdy  else,  very  high  interest  is  reqatrao, 
or  rather  a  very  much  larger  hum  is  agreed  to  Ije 
repaid  tlian  what  is  advanced.  Tljfs«  are  generhlly 
usurious  liargains  :  })ut  the  obligee  or  cmlitor  <-an 
enforce  payment  of  the  full  amount;  though,  if  lU^n 
is  a  gniMs  case  of  imwlequacy  in  the  iirojH)rti<in« 
amounting  to  fraud,  a  court  of  equity  wiil  iuterfere. 

Po8t*ofllce,  ( 1 )  a  government  department 

wliot-e  chief  business  it  is  to  convey  l{?tt*>rs  frnm 
pla«'e  to  i)laoe;  and  (2)  any  office  or  agency  ap- 
lK>inte<l  by  that  de|>artrnent  for  the  reception, 
despatch,  or  delivery  of  letters.  Although  letter 
conveyaiu  r  is  the  primary  work  of  the  p<jst  otlice, 
many  other  branches  of  businees  have  tieen  assumed 
by  it.  The  word  pod  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
patittu,  meaning  'placed,',  'fixed,'  and  comes  to 
nave  its  particular  application  from  the  posts,  or 
stages,  at  whieh  on  the  roads  of  the  Boman  empire 
eonrien  were  maintained  lor  the  purpoM  of  convey 
ing  news  and  despatches.  Herodotus  mentions 
that  a  system  of  couriera  existed  in  the  Persian 
empire  ;  and  Xenophon  states  that  post-stations  or 
houses  wcro  established  by  Kinp  Cyni*!.  Marco 
polo  de.'.ciilx'.s  a  similar  system  existing  in  <  'liina 
in  tlie  13tli  century,   the  stations   )>eiug  only 

I  three  miles  apart,  thus  securing  great  ra|>idity  of 
communication.  Among  the  ancient  Aztecs  in 
Mexico  a  complete  system  of  oa oners  was  Ukewiae 
maintained,  tne  stations  being  I^OUfe  two  lea^lMi 
apart  ,  and  providing  a  rapid  means  of  Coronramca- 
tion  by  foot-messengers.  In  all  these  cases  the 
posts  seem  to  have  been  set  tip  for  government 
service  only. 

The  fli-st  letter  jKvst  in  tlie  nuHtern  lu rt  piMt ion  of 
the  word  .seems  [<  li  ne  In^n  estal)lislie<l  in  tlie 
Hanse  towns  in  the  carlv  part  of  the  13th  century*. 
A  line  of  letter -^losts  followed,  connecting  Austna 
and  Lomhartly,  tn  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, which  are  »aid  to  ha>  e  been  organised  by 
the  prinees  of  Tbnm  and  Taxis ;  aod  the  rme- 
sentativM  of  the  same  Imom  estaUisbed  another 
line  of  posts  from  Vienna  to  Brussels,  connecting 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Charles 
\'.  The  famil>  of  Thurn  and  Taxisi  continue<l  to 
enjoy  certain  privilem-s  in  connection  with  thesw 

:  po(»t?<  dow  n  to  lHt)7.  wlieii  they  were  ceiled  by  treat^' 
to  thti  PrusHjan  state,  and  have  since  been  assumeil 
by  the  Cierman  em)Hre. 

In  England  in  early  times  both  puMie  and 
private  Mtten  were  sent  hy  special  msseeiMeis 
only ;  later  on  they  were  freonentiv  oonveyea  by 
common  earners  plying  witli  their  paek-noisee. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  '  poe^ts '  were  established 
w  hen'  borsej*  etnild  lie  had  for  hire  by  messengers 
wearing  the  royal  li\f"r>'  ;  anil  in  the  reign  of 
luiward  II.  hor»*s  were  kept  by  )>rivate  persons  for 
hire,  so  that  private  nies-sengers  might  travel 
'poBt.'  In  1461,  when  EdWiud  lY.  wm  at  war 
inth  Boothmd,  a  qnAen  of  rdayi  of  hon«  wm 
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e^tahlislied  in  tlie  north  (probably  frniu  York  to 
Edinbiugli)  ia  order  to  proride  the  king  with  the 
Itttoit  vswu  In  hit  CMiip.  Thii  urangement,  bow- 
ever,  oeamd  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  1548 
the  cliarge  for  post-horBes  impressed  for  govern- 
tnent  wrvice  was  fixed  by  statute  at  a  ijenny  a 
niilf.  ("aimlen  nientionB  the  office  of  '  Ma."<ter  of 
tll»*  I'lwtfs  '  ivs  (.•\i>ti!lj,'  ill  15S1  ;  l>ut  till'  ilulies  (if 
the  ■  Master  '  u  crc  iiniliably  oontiniHl  to  the  hiii>]i1_v- 
ing  of  p«>st-h«>rscs.  Tlie  f<)r«'ij,'u  or  alien  merchaiit-s 
in  London  eHiabli«bed  a  post-office  of  their  own 
from  London  to  the  ootporta  in  the  year  1514, 
•ppointing  their  own  pottiiiAitora;  bat  oiBaeoaicHis 
oeemred  among  them,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
■to  the  government  in  1568.  At  this  time  aleo  tlie 
En);li<th  merchant*  complained  of  unfair  treatment 
by  the  forei^^n-post  ;  iiinl  the  consequence  wain  that 
the  govtjriiinent  sM't  up  a  post-office  for  lelten*  to 
foreign  oountrit-s  for  the  Ixriefit  of  the  EiiKlisli 
mercTiant-H.  The  firxt  inland  post  was  eatahlisheti 
by  Charles  I.,  who  in  hi«  proclamation  of  1(535 
refers  to  the  uncertainty  of  eommaoieation  Iwtween 
EB|(land  and  Scotlaml.  Tlie  fmidamation  thus 
proceeds :  *  Wherefore,  he  now  eommands  his  Post- 
master of  Engfamd  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a 
running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  lietween 
Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come 
bark  a^ain  in  six  dayi*,  and  to  take  with  tliein  ail 
such  letters  an  tthall  1m»  direi^ted  to  any  jK».st-town 
in  or  near  tliat  roa<l.'  At  the  wanie  time  hy  posts 
were  to  be  connected  witl»  the  principal  towns 
lying  off  the  main  line  of  poHts.  In  1637  a  pro- 
clamation proliibited  any  messengerH  or  foot-tM)Ht« 
to  carry  letters  other  than  the  meaaengem  of  the 
kmg'b  poetmaeteff-awwral,  with  eertam  apeeified 
exoeptioas.  This  fnlaad  poet  was  plaeedf  mder 
the  charge  of  Thomas  Witheringa,  who,  with 
William  Frizell,  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
English  p<iBt  fnr  fi)n>i{;n  letters  from  the  year  1632. 
In  1640,  in  (•ontwijuence  of  irre^^ilarilies,  Wither- 
ingB  was  Huper»e<le<l  in  his  otlice,  which  was  then 
entrusted  to  Philip  Burlamachi.  Eight  main 
pmtal  lines  throughout  England  were  at  this 
n«riod  set  up.  The  rates  of  (MietaKe  for  A  single 
letter  were  as  follows :  not  exceeduig  a  dietaiuie 
at  80  miles,  3d. ;  140  miles,  4d. ;  for  aw  greater 
dBif  ee  in  England,  6d. ;  to  Beotlttnd.  N.  In 
1649,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  court 
of  Common  Council  for  London  set  up  a  pont  in 
rivalry  with  that  of  the  p.u lianient ;  hut  the 
Cominonn  j>ronij)tly  put  an  end  to  tlie  undertaking;. 
Material  cliaiii^it*  were  etfecteil  in  the  pont-otlice  hy 
Cromwell  ami  his  parliament  in  l(i.'>7,  and  an 
ordinance  liearing  on  the  subject  fumiHiies  a  motive 
for  the  eetablishment  of  posts — '  that  they  will  be 
the  beet  means  to  discover  and  prevent  many 
land  wicked desimiaageinst  the  Common- 
Ith.'  AttheBeetonMonanaettlemeatelthe 
poit-offioe  made  daring  the  Commonwealth  was 
eonfirmetl,  and  its  sumtance  was  re-enaeted  by 
statute  12  Carolus  II.  chap.  35,  which  aet,  bdng 
the  firnt  strictly  legal  authority  for  the  establish- 
iiient  of  th»>  ]M)st  office,  has  always  been  looked 
upon  ax  its  charter.  Althoneh  in  1635  something 
was  done  towards  estahli!>hing  posts  lietween 
England  and  Scotland,  little  was  attempted  as 
regards  internal  oommanication  in  Scotland  till 
1005,  when  the  Scotch  parliament  piMced  an  act 
for  the  general  eetobKriimant  of  a  lettar>postk  In 
1683  an  uphcdsterer  named  Robert  Hnrray  set  op  a 
penny  post  for  the  eonveyanoe  of  letters  and  small 
parcels  aliont  London,  which  hnsinfHs  wit>  -nb- 

auentlyasflL'iied  to  Thomas  I>K:kwra.  riii-^  umler- 
inff  was,  however,  seize<l  h\  the  <;oveninient 
as  betng  an  infringement  of  its  privilegu.H,  and 
Sockwra  wa.'«  granted  a  pension  of  £200  a  year 
bgr  way  of  compensation.  This  system  was'  the 
It  of  tha  London  Foelal  Dietilet 


service,  and  Dockwra  was  afterwanis  appointed 
its  oontroller.  About  the  year  1700  robberies 
of  the  posts  were  so  freqoent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Borders  that  acts  were  passed 
by  the  Scotch  and  English  parliamente  making 
ndthery  of  the  pout  puiiiHiialde  >s  ith  ileatli  and  con- 
ti.scation.  In  1708  a  Mr  I'ovey  alleiiijtte<l  to  .net 
iiji  a  lialfi)enny  ix»«t  in  Lotnlon  ;  hut  this  was  niip- 
pii'.sHfd  an  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  at  the  instance  of 
the  fiovemment.  l)v  a  statute  passed  in  1710  the 
post-office  was  remcMlelled,  a  general  post-otlice  for 
the  three  king«loms  and  the  colonies  being  estab- 
lished under  '  Her  Majesty's  Pofltmast«r>general.' 
This  officer  was  empowarad  to  keen  one  drief  letter- 
office  in  London,  one  in  Edinburgti,  one  in  DnbUn, 
one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Iri.Mh  parliament  in  1784  passed  an  act,  giving 
the  Irish  jM)st  tiUice  a  He[)arate  existence,  and 
(•rt';i.t in;,'  an  inil»'ji<Mid«>nt  postniaJ<t<'r-f;eiieial  ;  ))ut 
the  offices  were  again  uniteil  under  the  British 
(Mistmaster-general  in  1831.     In  the  year  1776  a 

tienny  jxist  for  Edinburgh  and  I>eith  was  set  up 
IV  Peter  Williamson,  and  carric^l  on  until  al>out 
1^92,  when  it  wae  abaorbed  by  the  General  Post- 
offiea  In  ITMBalph  Allen  (IflM-naO obtained  a 
lease  for  life  of  the  crass- posts  at  a  rent  of  £6000  a 
year ;  and  so  greatly  did  he  improve  the  revenue 
from  this  sonrc*-  that  he  realised  an  annual  profit  of 
£12,(RK),  wliich  he  liv«!<l  to  enjoy  for  forty  four 
years. 

The  institution  of  mail-coaches  (see  CuAiHiNt; ) 
marks  a  ver>'  important  period  in  the  history'  of  the 
pust-ofBoe.  Their  intnsluction  is  due  to  Mr  John 
Palmer,  manaj^'t  r  of  the  theatre  at  Rath,  who  sub- 
mitted  his  scheme  to  Mr  Pitt  in  17H3  In  order 
to  eany  ont  his  plan  Mr  Falnier  was  apitointed  Oon- 
troller to  the  C/eneral  Post-office,  with  a  salary  of 
£1500  a  year  and  2^  per  cent,  on  any  excess  of 
revenue  over  £240,000  a  year.  The  ninninj:  of 
mail-ooaches  commenced  in  1784,  the  ]dan  lieing 
carrieii  out,  like  the  later  great  srhcnie  of  Sir  Itow- 
land  Hill,  in  the  face  of  velienieni  mipoj^ition  on  the 
part  of  officers  of  the  iMist-offii't-.  TIk?  new  method 
of  conveyance,  however,  proved  most  successful, 
both  on  account  of  greator  safety  to  the  mails,  and 
eotraipoadanee.  In  1788  Mr 
l^ahner  was  enspewded  from  hie  oiRoe,  an  allowaaee 
of  £^XX)  a  year  i>eing  made  to  him  in  lieu  thereof ; 
but  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  Trea.sury  par- 
liament in  1813  made  liim  a  grant  of  £.')0,))0().  The 
mail-coach  era  may  Ikj  said  t<»  have  oovereil  a 
]>eri<Ki  of  xixty  yearw,  during  which  time  the  jrreat 
roa<I  engineere  so  improved  the  highways  that  the 
sp>  I'd  of  the  coaches  was  increased  from  alwut  six 
to  fully  ten  miles  an  hoar.  Mails  were  first  sent 
by  railway  in  IMO  over  the  Una  between  Liverpool 
and  Manebeater. 

in  mder  of  time  the  next  great  ffeatare  in  the 
history  of  the  post-office  is  the  uniform  penny 

^istage  scheme  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Rowland 
ill  (q.v.).  He  snjigeat-ed  iii^  jilan  of  refonu  in 
1K.S7.  It  evoke<l  stronj;  op|M»iiion  within  llie  j>o-t- 
oHice  and  from  a  section  of  the  public  without  ; 
but  it  was  eventually  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
100  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and^  the  scheme  was 
launched  on  the  10th  January  1840.  Immediately 
prior  to  that  date  the  inland  postage  latee  were  ss 
follows  for  an  ordinary  sin{;le  letter  : 

Prom  any  poat -office  to  any  place  Dul  cxceotllOK  16  milea 

ana  iseii  post^lBsa   4d. 

Abovs  UadlHSMliiBte  Wadtas   M. 

••90       ■■         to  n  ed. 

••  aO  n  Ma    Td. 

•.  50  II  80  11    M. 

,,  SO  ••  ISO   »1. 

»  m  11  170   lOiL 

w  lie       n        ae  w  ud. 

II  M  409     M  a«««a«aaa*S«**«**s«**»l9Ba 
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The  eztm  hmlfpenny  was  ehamd  m  ui  indeouiity 
for  toll  dues  from  which,  by  the  Act  S3  of  0«o.  III.. 
I8I3,  mail  conveyanceti  in  Rcntland  having  more 
than  two  wlu't-ls  were  not  exi'iupt.  These  were 
the  initial  ratf.-  paviilile  fur  .niiijile  leilers— i.e. 
lett<^i>*  written  iijm)Ii  Miii;;le  ^lioets.  If  li  letter 
contiiinetl  an  enelutiure  tlie  letter  became  a  (iiiii)ile 
letter,  and  double  pontage  wan  claimed.  Fur  a 
letter  weighing  ounce  the  charge  was  quad- 
rupled, and  eacli  <iuarter  of  an  ounce  in  addition 
added  an  additional  rate  to  the  cbam.  Under 
the  uniform  penny  postage  aelieiDe  the  poata^ 
was  levied  according  to  weight,  commencilig  with 
a  penn}'  for  a  letter  not  exceeding  half  an  onnce, 
anil  a  jieiiny  for  every  additional  half  ounce, 
irrefineet  ive  of  ilintancA  within  the  kiii^'dom  which 
the  letter  ha»l  to  Ik?  omiveviNl.  The  uniformity 
of  rale  oh  reganl.s  tlintauce  has  iM^en  maintained 
till  the  present  day,  tliough  the  Rowland  Hill 
scale  has  been  altered.  Thus,  in  1S7)  the  initial 
half  ounce  letter  eawed  (as  reganl>  inl md  lettera), 
and  the  aoale  beeame  as  follows :  Nut  esneeding 
1  oc,  Id.:  not  exceeding  2  os.,  IJd. ;  notexeeeo* 
ing  4  oz.,  2d.,  and  id.  for  every  2  oz.  up  to  12 
or. ;  Id.  being  cliargc<l  for  each  additional  ounce. 
In  1885  this  comparatively  Iieavy  cliiir^^e  over  ]'2  oz. 
was  removed.  The  privilege  of  Krankinj;  Letters 
(q.v.)  enjoyed  hy  nieniWrs  of  |)arlinnient  till  1H4<), 
which  was  a  great  lum  to  the  reveiiue,  ceased  ou 
the  introdnetHm  of  the  uniform  penny  postage. 
Envelopes  were  intieduced,  bearing  a  revenue 
stamp  or  luivi  k  for  noatage,  and  known  a«  tlie 
M already  envelopea,  tram  the  name  of  the  artiafc 
who  prepared  the  derfgu  ;  hut  the  pehlie  wonld 
not  take  to  them,  and  their  issue  was  disoontinnt^I. 
Postaj^-stamps  were,  however,  introduced  at  tlii>i 
tiriu-,  iiud  have  since  continued  to  Ik^  us4>il.  The 
fidli  «  Ml'.'  H>^ureft  f*how  t«  wlmt  ext«'nt  elieap  [Mistake 
hiu* -tiiiiul  Lted  the  Curt!  -]..Hj!lene<*  of  the  country. 
In  1839  the  number  of  letters  pji->««ing  thningh  tlie 
post,  including  franked  letters,  wii^  82,5<)(i.(M)(i ; 
in  1840  the  number  at  once  rose  to  169,0<K),(NN) ; 
and  in  1890  the  nunil>er  wim  no  leas  than 
1,000,900,000.  In  addition  to  this  mass  of  written 
matter,  beaidee  217,100.000  post  canls,  the  foflow- 
ing  articles  nassed  tlirougli  the  |>ost  in  1890  :  Book- 
packets  ana  circulftrx.  44 1  .?>00,000  ;  newsoapers, 
l.')l),,S<K),fXK).  For  H<iiin'  yeuiN  after  tlie  introduction 
of  Kowland  HillV  nohenie  there  wiv*  u  deficit  in  the 
poht  otfiee  revenue,  hut  tin-*  wa.>'  noon  covered  by 
tlic  rapid  growth  of  huHilR■^«,  anil  for  many  years 
the  p<M»t-omc«  Un»  paid  in  lai^ge  yearly  profite  t4) 
the  Treasury.  In  18iM)  the  gross  revenne  from  all 
branches  of  post-office  business  waa  X12,21 1,014 ; 
the  expenditoxa,  £8,806,fi87 :  and  the  net  rereuM^ 
£3,846,087.  It  fa  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
railway  system  nmst  Ije  creditwl  with  a  large  sliare 
of  the  means  whereby  it  has  been  possible  so  greatly 
to  develop  the  transmission  of  correspondence 
throughout  the  count r\  .  Mail  coaches  could  not 
have  c:irricd  the  hulk  and  wei^rht  of  mutter  now 
transmitteil.  Halfjit-nny  post-cards  were  intro- 
duced in  Octol)er  ls7i»,  aiid  the  |>ennv  postage  upon 
aewKpapera  was  at  the  same  time  reilooed  to  id. 

By  an  arrangemeut  entennl  into  between  the 
poatmaater-general  and  certain  railway  oompaniea, 
dating  from  the  let  Febmary  1  Hill,  the  Utter  are 
eiii|iowered  to  convey  single  letters  for  the  public, 
between  their  stations,  on  Ijehalf  of  the  post  othce, 
pru\  i<hMl  the  letters  do  not  e.xcee<l  1  oit.  in  weight. 
.Such  letters  must  I  tear  a  postage-stamp  of  the 
value  of  Id.,  which  goes  to  the  revenue,  and  a 
railway  stam]i  of  the  value  of  2<l.,  which  goes  to 
the  oimpanicN  a-*  payment  for  conveyance. 

In  March  IH9I  a  system  of  express  delivery  for 
letters  and  parcels  was  eetaUished  in  London  and 
.  eertaia  of  the  more  iroportaat  towaa  in  the  king' 
dom ;  and  ahortty  thereafter  it  waa  made  general 


throughout  the  eonntiy.  The  deUvenr  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  meaaeDger  foree  employed  in  the 
telegraph  service.  When  railway,  omnibus,  or 
tramcar  conveyance  onh  is  uh  '  I  1  y  the  ines»en;,'er, 
the  fee,  in  adtlition  to  the  ordiua,ry  postage,  is  twi> 
)x'nce  for  the  lirst  .  1  tlireei»ence  for  each 
iidditional  mile.  Higher  fees  are  ciiarged  for  cab 
con%'eyanoe. 

Postal  Uniom, — Under  the  tenns  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at,Berae  on  tiie  Olh  Octol>er  1874,  the 
object  of  which  waa  to  aaeniie  nnifomitv  in  the 
treatment  of  oorreapoodenee,  and  the  aimpuileation 

of  aooount«,  as  well  a«  the  reduction  of  rates  within 
certain  limits,  and  whose  provisions  were  carried 
into  o|.erati<m  generally  on  the  1st  .lulv  1875,  the 
whole  of  Kumpe,  the  Vnited  States  of  America, 
F.i'\;  t  I'Mti.sh  India,  and  all  the  colonies  of 
Fnuice  were  at  the  outaet,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
included  in  the  Union,  and  many  other  countries 
and  colonies  have  since  joine«i  it.  The  mte^  of 
postiv^  to  the  several  states  concerned  will  )«• 
ummT  aet  forth  in  the  Britiah  Fott-ogux  Guide. 
Tlie  international  aeooonta  in  rmaeet  of  postages 
are  liased  up(m  a  month's  return  of  correapondenee 
taken  ever>'  thinl  year.  The  rates  of  imstage  to 
(•reat  liritain  are  not  always  the  same  as  those 
from  (Jreat  Hritain,  eacli  coiintrj'  having  a  certain 
limited  iliseretion  in  lixing  rates. 

Jie^uiHreU  Letters. — In  1779  the  postmaster- 
general  issued  an  order  that  postmasters  shonld 
dissuade  the  uuhlic  from  sending  letters  by  iio«t 
containing  cash  in  gold  or  silver,  rings,  ur  braceleij!, 
but  thia  Older  waa  RHciBded  in  1788.  AtU« 
aame  tfane  poatmaaten  warn  egiiln  attthetiaed  to 
accept  such  letters  ;  but  before  placing  them  in  the 
mail-hags  they  were  required  to  copy  the  adtlrfr»««« 
of  the  letters  on  the  front  of  the  letter  bill  .u  i  to 
tie  the  letters  np  with  the  bill.    Thi.s  nuMi.-  of 

S'ving  greater  security  to  letters  of  value  seems  to 
ivebeen  the  iuitial  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  registered  letter  system.  The  modem  plan  of 
registration  is  based  on  the  principle  that  ereij 
registert>d  letter  must  be  signed  for  in  paaailig  from 
buid  to  hand ;  and,  althou^  thepoatmaatet  gfweril 
gives  guarantee  ( under  spedal  eouUttooa)  to  but  a 
comparatively  small  anmnnt,  the  system  affords 
almost  alisolute  security  of  transmission.  The 
numl»er  of  lettei-s  n'gistcred  in  the  Uniteil  Kini»- 
dnm  in  1890  wa«  ll  .3.')7,tm.  The  fee  for  inland 
ref:istrati<m,  in  Oihlition  to  the  onlinary  postage, 
had  for  many  years  been  lixed  at  two|>ence;  iMit 
<m  the  1st  June  1891  a  combine<l  system  of  regio- 
tmtion  and  insurance  was  introduced  for  letten 
and  paroela,  with  fees  ranging  firom  twopence  to 
aixnence,  and  a  maxirenm  iaawaace  of  £ia. 

Money  Ordtn.— In  the  year  1702,  by  permisrice 
of  the  nostmaster-gcncral,  some  half-dozen  clerks 
who  had  charge  of  uie  'country  roails,'  orde««patch- 
in;,'  ilivjsions,  in  the  London  (icneral  I'ost  cilfice, 
set  up  a  systeui  of  icriiittances  for  tlie  jmblie  to  and 
from  the  jmst  otlices  in  Kn^jlatid  nnil  the  idiief  |s>st- 
offices  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  the  p<istiii«st4>ni 
at  these  places  acting  its  agenta  in  the  scheme. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  money-order  system, 
which  for  a  long  period  waa  carried  on  by  the  clerks 
eo  their  own  aoeonnt.  It  waa  not  till  the  year  la*!^  I 
tiiat  it  became  a  reoogniaed  branch  of  the 
office  establiNhnient.  In  the  earlier  years  the  rates 
of  commission  were  very  higli,  t litis  preventing  any 
extensive  development  of  the  business,  but  for 
many  years  the  charges  have  lieen.  e*ii>ecially  lor 
small  amounts,  on  n  very  iiKxIerate  scale.  In  the 
pori«Ml  from  IK59  till  the  present  time  the  money- 
order  system  has  been  ex^nded  to  a  great  many  of 
the  colonies  and  tofoieimi  countries,  and  pverr  year 
further  e.viendiOM  anneing  made.  In  I^tKJ  the 
number  of  moaigr-ofderoffiew  in  the  United  King- 
dom waa  M17.  TIm  amoaiit  of  bnrinew  done  m 
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tliiit  year  was  as  follows  :  Inland  orders,  U.O^T.T^), 
£23.333,417:  oolooial  ordfln,  4fiS,l€S,  £1,031,616; 
foreign  onto*.  88S,S9S,  £S,90iD,87S. 

PoOal  Orttov.— In  ponaMioeof  tbeTeoommenda- 
tions  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Trauury,  of 

whirli  'lir  l  it  ■  Mr  George  Moore,  the  pliilantliropmt, 
w»vs  I  luiui,  the  tnuisniiiwion  of  monej'  by  lueaus  i 
of  jMkstAl  orders  wag  put  into  operation  on  the  iHt 
.January  \HA\.  This  simple  nietlnxl  of  remitting,' 
•<tnall  ftiiniM  of  money  iios  grown  rapidly  in  public 
favour,  and  each  year  adds  largely  to  tue  amount 
of  business  done.  In  1890  the  total  number  of 
orders  issued  was  44,712,548,  repreMnting  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  £17,737.802,  4s. 

Poat-offitt  Savingt'hank*.  —By  Act  24  Vict,  cha^. 
19,  a  system  of  savings-banks  in  connection  with 
the  poet-office  wiv,  f^striblisheil  in  iSf'l,  ;i!Vordin>? 
great  faci!iti<?«  tm  tlnift  t«  the  intiu^Ttnul  cla«fvt*rt 
and  to  yimn;;  |)"Mpl.;.  The  rate  of  int«re«^t  |iu\:il)lr 
to  depositors  b  2^  ^>er  oent,  calculated  upon  cotn- 
plete  pounds  remaining  with  the  pi>Ht  ultjce  com- 
plete months.  No  single  depositor  may  deposit 
more  than  £90  ia  any  ooe  year.  The  mmmr  of 
offioea  OMMd  for  »viiig«>bMiik  ImaiiMsa  ttv  to 
the  31allbii«k  Vm  «M  S5ai»  while  on  the  »M 
December  1889  tlw  nuiiber  open  was  9353.  In  this 
latter  year  the  deporittnamberad  8,101,120,  ajnoant- 
ing  to  £19,814,308,  and  the  withdrawals  were 
2,757.848,  amounting  to  £18,814.288.  On  the  31st 
I  i<'ri-rrilnM-  Is^i'  ;i  I < j I ;u  .'i i ui i ii [i 1 ,  1 ; irl ndinj;  intereKt, 
reiuaiiicHl  Ui  Lite  eietlitof  deposilons  of  £li'2,999,6'20. 
The  interest  credited  to  depix-iiton*  for  tlie  year  was 
no  leas  than  £1,443,186.  The  post-othce  savings- 
bank  is  largely  used  by  friend^  WMbties,  provident 
institatiotts,  and  peniqr  baake  a  sale  plaoe  of 
depoelt  for  thefa-  fiinda  Sboe  18804epoeltoi«  bave 
been  enabled  to  invest  tb^r  lavinn  in  government 
stocks  with  little  or  no  trouble.  On  tne  81st  De- 
(  ember  IHH9  tlie  total  amount  of  stock  m  held  was 
£4.175.634,  <li«tribut<,xl  over  46,993  persons.  Under 
regulations  ,  :  iHss  th,  mininuim  am<mnt  of  --t  sck 
purchasable  waH  reduced  from  £10  to  la  .See 
8a  VINOS-BANKS. 

CknenmmU  Jnturancea  and  AnnuitU*. — Ao  Act 
99  Mid  »  Viet  ebap.  43, 18M,  empowered  the  post- 
Tnaster^gMienJ  to  grant  life-insaranee  poUdes  and 
annnitiee  within  o«rtain  limited  amovnti  t  mmI  tbe 
scheme  was  brought  into  operation  on  tbe  I6th 
April  1865.  These  branches  of  businem  have  not 
developed  beyond  very  narrow  limits,  in  1.  i]i  m  far 
a."  the  scheme  may  have  been  (ievi>H>l  t<i  nmke  life 
ins  II  inc.-  ind  the  buying'  annuitn  s  n  ih(  part  of 
llie  le'<»  Well-to-do  more  general,  ihe  attempt  luu* 
hitherto  unived  a  failure. 

Poat -Office  Teiearupha. — Prior  to  1870  the  basiness 
of  conveying  telegraphic  meflsages  for  the  public 
was  in  tbe  nands  of  several  rival  telegrapli  com- 
paaies  and  the  railway  companiee ;  bat%y  the  Act 
31  and  32  Vkt.  chap.  110,  1868,  the  postmaster- 
general  was  authorised  to  acquire,  work,  and  main- 
tain eleotrif  tolej^rapli.s ;  and  by  Act  32  and  33 
Vict,  chap.  73  he  acquire*!  (  « ilh  certain  c.xception«y 
the  exclusive  priviie;^'e  of  ^ending  telem'rupbic  mes 
sft;^'es  within  the  kingdom.  The  Actual  transfer  of 
tiie  working  system  t<M)k  place  on  the  5th  Felmiary 
1870.  The  tariff  was,  like  the  inland  postage,  a 
nalform  tariff  within  the  Unit«l  Kingdom,  the 
minimnm  eliaife  being  la  for  twenty  words,  with 
froe  addWMMe.  In  the  first  complete  year  of  the 
new  nmiMgenient  (1870-71)  the  total  numlier  of 
td^nuns  of  all  classes  transmitted  was  9,850,177. 
On  the  l!*t  Ortol)er  1S,H,">  tbe  minimum  charge  for 
a  telegram  wa-s  roiluce<l  to  M.  for  twelve  wonls, 
addressi>M  ct.i-in^'  m  scut  free.  In  the  year 
lWWI-90  the  numlicr  of  me?*.'mKe.'*  tranninitt*'*!  was 
6-2.4(t3,.'Ji»9.  The  t^ital  sum  laid  out  as  caj)ilal  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  was 
£1IV880,4I71 ;  and  the  Mumal  interait  on  tUe  enm^ 


amounting  to  £299,216,  is  not  borne  on  the  pust- 
otiice  vote*.  In  the  year  188IMM  tbe  revenue  from 
this  braoeb  of  the  eendee  w«e  £2,S63,8SS,  and  the 
expenditure  £2,368,310.  The  revenue  receive«l  for 
private  wires  erected  by  the  post-office  for  persons 
and  firms  was  £1 '2(5,91 7.  Tne  number  of  oflicen 
open  for  the  transaction  of  ponta!  telej,'raph  businesx 
in  1S9()  wan  73.')'2.    Si  r  1  t  i  i  j ,  i:  a  in . 

I'lirccl  Pitst. — This  IS  the  niosi  recent  of  the 
great<-r  unilertAkings  •■ntere<l  into  by  the  post- 
office.  By  tlie  rost-oltice  (Panx-lM)  Act,  188-2  (45 
and  46  Vict.  diap.  74),  the  pus  to  thee  was  em- 
powered to  convey  parcels  by  post  on  diffeieni  oon- 
dltiime  from  ordinary  postal  packets :  tbe  mnnner- 
ation  to  the  railway  oompames  for  the  «onv«yanee 
of  the  parcels  in  bnik  being  fixed  at  eleven-twen- 
tieths of  the  gross  inland  postage  received  for  the 
parcels,  the  post-office  i>erformin^  all  duties  of  col- 
1  <  ri  >]i  and  delivery.  This  business  was  entered 
upon  by  the  post-ollice  on  the  Int  Atij't'*'*  1HM3,  the 
parcels  conveyed  heinj,'  exclusively  inland  parceU. 
At  the  outset  the  iiiaxinuim  weight  pf  a  parcel  was 
fixed  at  7  lb.  On  the  Ist  May  1886  tbe  maximum 
weisfat  was  raised  to  11  lb.,  and  all  alteration  made 
in  tme  wale  of  postage,  the  charge  for  a  pared  of  11 
lb.  being  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  In  tbe  first  year  of  tbe 
parcel  mat  the  number  of  parcels  transmitted  was 
upwards  of  22,900,000.  On  tlie  1st  July  188o  parcel 
>)U8iness  was  extended  to  certain  of  the  colonies  and 
I  I  I  I  n.  i;,'!!  countries,  and  from  year  to  year  this  con- 
nection with  places  abroad  becomes*  more  witlely 
extendetl.  In  the  year  ended  3Ist  March  1H9<J  the 
total  number  of  parcels  of  all  kinds  delivered  in 
tbe  UnitMl  Kfaigtlom  was  42,852,570,  the  grues 
postage  open  which  was  £952,113.  This  vast 
system  of  parcel  carriage  w  said  not  to  have 
damaged  to  any  very  considerable  extent  the 
parcels  business  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
consequently  it  must  be  held  to  lie  a  new  con 
venienoe  created  for  the  public,  the  value  of  which 
it  is  impossibli'  tn  i  timate. 

Inlnnd  Ri:t'<  niu:  Licctuies, — Through  tlie  medium 
of  the  post-oliice  the  inland  revenue  department 
tindii  a  reiuly  mean.H  of  issuing  a  great  variety  of 
license*  throughout  the  country.  In  the  year 
ended  tbe  31et  March  1880  tbe  number  of  licenses 
eo  dietiihinted  waa  I,518,1SS,  representing  a  sum 
of  £906.163. 

Mail -packet  Service.— OccisAaneX  referenee  is 
made  in  old  writings,  and  in  it!'u  ial  re<'ordR,  to  the 
einidoyment  of  vtswis  callnl  |«i4<,  kt  ts,  for  the  con 
veyaiice  of  the  mails,  but  there  seems  hardly  any 
continuous  account  of  the  services  performed  by 
those  vessels.  In  the  time  of  Charles  1.  nackets 
between  Dublin  and  Chester,  and  Itetween  Miifoni 
Haven  and  Waterford,  conveyed  government  des- 
patchce,  and  in  1638  one  Nicliolas  Herbert  agreed 
to  have  his  barqae  in  readiness  at  Whitehaven, 
'with  one  sufficient  master,  and  other  meet  and 
able  sailors,'  to  carrj'  lettem  for  His  Majesty  or 
the  council  at  Dublin  for  £10  per  lunar  month.  It 
would  seem  that  for  some  time  anterior  to  ITHs  the 
packet-s  l>elongwl  either  to  the  crown,  to  membem 
of  the  j)ost  ollice  statl",  or  to  their  friends,  for  in 
that  year  a  commission  upon  fee.s  of  puldic  oflicea 
recommended  that  this  system  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  contracts  should  be  obtained  bgr 

Cublic  advertifleroent.  The  recommendation  waa, 
owever,  nnl^'  partially  acted  upon  at  that  time, 
and  no  public  contracts  were  entered  into,  appar- 
ently, »intil  after  1837,  at  which  period  the  packet 
SI n  .'i  i  was  phK'cd  under  the  management  of  the 
Ailiiiijitlly.  Atjollier  comndttee  in  1848  strongly 
urged  an  extension  of  tbe  contract  Kystem,  anil  a 
similar  recommendation  wa.s  made  bv  Loul  <  an- 
ning's  Committee  of  Intjuiry  into  packet  conttacts 
in  1858.  Thhi  committee  also  reoonimended  tliat 
the  atipalation  ae  to  the  amiing  of  the  paekete 
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■hoold  be  omitted  in  future  contracts,  and  the 
committee's  views  in  this  matter  were  then  given 
effect  to.  The  mail-packet  contract  business  re- 
mained in  the  luuuU  of  the  Admiimlty  till  tlie  IM 
April  1800,  when  the  whole  maoa^ment  wis  taken 

over  by  tlie  |)o»«t  office.  In  onler  to  estaltlish  rapid- 
ity and  re^ilarity  of  service,  it  has  l>een  necen^ary 
from  time  to  time  to  yrant  va-^^t  .sulisidies  to  tlie 
mail-parket  contraetors,  in  thi>f«>  ca.H<'»i  where  the 
exigencies  nf  tnule  iuid  not  sefure*!  the«a  condi- 
tions;  hut  tiie  growth  of  commerce  and  greater 
oompetition  have  enabled  the  post-office  in  many 
eaaea  to  obtain  easier  tonnL  At  the  cloae  of  toe 
17th  century  a  mail-pneket  ww  a  veMel  of  mnm 
W  tana,  and  in  the  laH  veeia  of  the  18th  eentuv 
a  midl-paeket  on  the  FunMrath  etation,  reekonea 
fit  to  procee<l  to  any  part  of  the  world,  was  one  of 
ab<mt  179  tons.  The  packets  at  tliis  time  Hailing 
to  and  from  the  Continent  were  of  alHuit  70  tons 
bnrthen.  Alwnt  1H4(>  packet*  iieifumiing  the 
American  service  wtTc  ve^isela  of  aiMnit  4(X)  or  500 
tons  burthen.  Steam-vettsels  were  first  emploved 
in  the  packet  service  in  1821,  since  which  time 
vast  strides  have  been  made  both  in  the  meed 
and  carrying  eapadtv  of  these  shipa.  The  Bnttih 
mail-packeta  an  to  be  eaen  in  elnMil  eveiy  eee  en 
the  globe.  For  the  Atitaotie  eerriee  eteamen  of 
from  7000  to  10,000  tons  are  emj»loye<l,  making  the 
transit  from  shore  to  shore  in  six  days.  So  late  as 
1829  the  time  allowed  for  a  packet  trip  to  and 
from  America  was  105  days.  Tne  contract  services 
at  home  are  verj*  numemus,  and  tliost»  to  foreign 
stations  are  almost  co-extensive  with  the  high  s»>a«. 
In  the  year  lH«9-90  the  tolel  pegrment  made  by 
the  poat-offioe  for  packet  temeM  waa  £065,176, 
fnll  aetaUe  of  whMiwiUl  be  fcud  in  the  port- 
meeter  genwel^  annnnl  nportb 

Rata  omf  Rt^atitm*. — ^Tn  the  wope  of  ao 
article  like  this  it  is  imjKywihle  to  review  the  past 
rates  of  po«taj,'e  and  changes  of  regulations  that 
have  taken  place  fn)m  time  to  time.  The  con 
ditions  applicable  Ut  the  business  in  relatitm  to  the 
public  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the  Post- 
office  (tuide,  which  may  be  consulted  at  any  post- 
office,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Sk^.—1\M  bigheat  authoritjr  in  the  noat-ofiice 
b  the  poatnaater-generaL  Thai  oflteiel  le  e  mem- 
bar  of  the  gBverameni,  e  privy^eonndllor,  end 
Bometlmea  a  eatrinet  minbter.  All  impoitant 
measures  of  administration,  ap})ointnients  of  officers, 
and  dismissals  are  passeil  under  the  authority  of 
the  |H>MtmaHter-p"Hi'tril  in  ihc  form  of  iniiiiites. 
The  chief  permanent  otlicials  are  :  the  Hocretarv, 
a  financial  secretary,  four  other  seorelarii'-i  in 
London,  a  surveyor-general  in  Scotland,  and  a 
secretary  in  Ireland.  The  several  secretaries  under 
the  first  secretary  take  ebaige  of  separate  branches 
of  post-office  business.  Anether  important  officer 
is  the  leoeiver  and  eeeoontent  ganeraL  This 
officer  {■  teapondble  far  the  whole  Taat  aooonnting 
work  of  the  post-office,  the  collection  of  its  revenue, 
and  the  distribution  of  its  expenditure.  He  has 
no  po\M  t  ,  liMW  t  \  IT.  except  by  efie<"ting  economies  of 
work  iir  rrfiirtiis  of  metluMl,  to  re<lnce  the  latter  or 
to  incrcuM'  the  former.  The  ba"*es  nf  r('\ enue  and 
ex{>efiditnre  are  tixtnl  by  higher  antliority.  The 
total  number  of  i^ersons  employe<l  by  the  post-office 
( 1890 )  is  11 3,5.%.  ( )f  these  61,064  are  esUblished 
officers,  and  52.496  uneatabUued  and  persons  not 
giving  their  whole  time  to  poetH>fliice  work.  The 
total  number  of  employees  comprises  89,37S  malee 
and  24,177  females,  Tlie  njilary  of  the  |>ostmaster- 
generai  is  £2500  \»-r  (inniim,  ami  of  the  chief- 
secretary  a  maxinniiii  <if  t-2<HX).  (in  w  (Imnge  i)f 
government  the  pustiiui^tfr  ;.'«'n<'r:il  ileiiiils  his 
ofbrc. 

Htpionage  of  Letter: — The  post-office  statute  of 
Qneea  Anne  contains  a  prombitioo,  repeated  in 


subseqnent  aete,  aff^dnst  letters  being  openeil  or 
detaine«l  by  pernss  to  the  service  of  the  poatH^ee, 
except  under  a  wnnfMlt  from  one  of  the  prine^el 
Mcv^ariae  of  atate.  Daring  the  18th  oentmy 
■neb  warranta  were  often  granted  upon  very  trivial 
pretexts.  .\t  Hisliop  Atterlmry's  trial  in  1723 
copies  of  his  letters,  int<'rcepte<l  in  the  i«)st.  were 
i  pru<l\ir»'it  us  evidence  against  him;  anu  it  would 
Hi-fiii  that  alKnit  1".'{.5  a  system  was  kept  up  at 
iiiiiiit'iiM'  expeiw  for  the  examination  of  home  and 
foreign  corresinrndence.  In  1782  the  oorret^nd- 
ence  of  Loni  Temple,  then  Iwd-Iieatenaat  of 
Ireland,  wot*  subjected  to  such  treatoient  is  the 
post.  The  19th  century  brought  a  change  for 
the  better  in  thfai  tMpeet.  and  in  1806  Lord  fi^wiwr 
initiated  the  enatom  of  recording  the  dates  of  all 
warranta  granted,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  were  i.Hsueti.  Since  1822  the  warrants  have 
Ijeen  presserved  at  the  Home  ( )rtioe  :  and  a  Hou.se 
of  (.'oramons  return  in  shows*  that,  in  the  pre- 

ceding ten  years,  only  six  letten*  were  detained 
and  opened — four  in  cases  of  felony.  When  Sir 
Jamat  Graham  (^q.v.)  was  Home  Secretanr  in  1844 
a  wamat  waa  mnied  far  the  arrest  ana  opening 
of  the  leUeie  of  Menial,  the  matter  contaiiied  in 
then  baiac  conreyed  to  the  Aoatriaa  miaielei^ 
Thb  aet  inTolved  the  goveranent  of  the  day  ia 
serious  public  obloquy,  and  produced  a  widespread, 
though  ^roun<iless,  distrust  in  the  security  of  the 
ordiiiiirv  corresii.mdence  of  the  country.  It  may 
safely  be  held  that  this  power  of  opening  letters 
in  the  pert  hae  baaa  vaiy  raraly  aiarwiad  m  reecot 

years. 

Dead-Utter,  or  Retumtd4tUer  O0tee.—A  depart- 
ment of  the  post-office  appointed  to  deal  with 
letters,  books,  newspapers,  &c.  which  cannot  be 
deliverad  to  the  perMHW  to  whom  thegrare  direeted.- 
When  a  letter  or  other  postal  packet  ia  refnaed  at 
the  a4lilr(«H'<  which  it  bears  it  is  kept  hy  the  ]Hyst- 
master,  if  an  inland  letter.  &c.,  one  ilay,  and  if  a 
cidonial  or  forei>;n  letter,  &:c. ,  three  days,  l»efore 
l>eiiig  sent  to  tlie  reluriie<l  letter  office.  Inland 
letters  are  here  o|>ened,  and  those  which  contain 
the  writers'  addresses  are  at  once  returned  to  them  ; 
while  those  which  fumbh  no  indication  of  the 
otldresses  of  the  senders,  and  contain  nothine  of 
value,  are  at  onee  deatroyed.  Letters  which  oear 
the  aendera'  eddNans  on  the  ontaide,  in  the  form 
of  medallion  or  otherwiae,  are,  however,  nanally 
returned  without  being  opened.  Foreign  and 
colonial  letters,  after  Wing  retaineil  from  one 
week  t4i  one  month,  are  returne<l  unopene«l  to  the 
country  of  origin  for  di»p<»»*Jil.  A  register  is  kept 
ai  b'ftery  finuid  to  Contain  value.  In  the  \ear 
18HW  yil  the  following  numlHTs  of  articles  were 
receiveil  in-  the  various  oHices  constituting  this 
department:  letters,  6,311,102;  poat-cards,  M1.076; 
liook-padceta  (indnding  cirsnlar*letten  peaaing  at 
Imok-poafe  rates),  6,661,901 ;  newapapera,  681,00: 
pattenia  or  aamples,  27.486;  parcels,  107,888.  Of 
the  letters  1I9,3H<5  were  re-issned  to  corrected 
a<ldresses,  and  5,539,551  retume<l  to  the  senders, 
wliilc  '214, H.T.I  were  returne<i  unopciied  to  foreign 
coiiiitrics.  Of  the  total  parcels  re<*eive<l  81, "277 
were  eillier  re-issued  to  correot+Ml  addre.H.ses  m 
returne«l  to  the  senden*.  The  returne<l  letter 
department  has  not  only  princi]>al  offices  in  London, 
Euinburgh,  and  Dublin,  but  branch  offices  in  the 
other  more  important  towns. 

QfaieM  tufmimM  tM*  FMt-^fiot.—ln  riew  of 
the  vastly  important  aenrfaea  rendered  to  the 
public  by  the  post-office,  involving  the  imposition 
of  great  responsibility  upon  its  officers,  and  of 
the  ni'<f^Hity  wliicli  o1i\  ioiisly  exists  f(tr  the  jiro 
tiH'tiori  of  the  revenue  ( the  conveyance  of  letters 
Iwiiij,'  a  Ht«te  monopoly),  the  legislature  have 
tbought^t  to  paaa  spedial  e^^^ento^or  the 
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other.  In  addition,  enactments  have  been  passed 
from  time  to  time  bearing  upon  the  oUier  bmncbes 
of  poat-ofllee  hnrinewii  The  fbllowiog  ara  eome  of 
the  offenoea  reeoeniaed  in  the  enactnienta :  Every 
pertwn  employea  by  or  under  the  potit-office  who 
steftU,  Hecrett*,  or  <le8troyB  a  post-lntter  is  guilty 
of  feldiiy,  Riui  it  it  contain  a  chattel  or  money  the 

[•nnishiiient  is  incream-d.  Slraiigerti  iilnn  wlm  .-.iciil 
etters  or  other  jMwtal  packets  out  of  tiie  cu»t<Hly 
of  the  post-office  or  iu<  officera  are  likewise  guilty 
of  felony,  and  (similarly  punishable ;  and  a  perw^n 
who  fraudulently  retains  or  wilfully  keeps  or  detains 
e  leUer  or  otber  poetol  packet  delivered  to  him  by 
■drtftkob  or  whieh  haviog  beon  lost  in  coune  of  coo- 
ngruce  he  may  have  found,  ia  poniehable  1^  fine 
■nd  imprisonment.  The  moment  a  letter  or  other 
pofital  packet  i?*  put  into  the  poHt  otTico,  or  is 
delivered  to  a  jK.'r»on  RdtlmriNcd  to  reciive  fucli 
missivcH  for  the  |M>f»t,  the  protect  inn  of  the  statutes 
conuiienc«»,  and  it  ceases  on  the  letter  or  packet 
being  delivered  at  the  place  of  its  address.  If  a 
postman  delay  the  delivery  wilfully,  or  if  an  officer 
of  the  poet-offioe  diacloeo  or  intoNiq^t  or  wUfully 
deli^  a  telogmphb  meanoe,  he  ooninite  a  nie* 
deBOMBoar.  Reeelvera  of  poet-lettem  or  their 
contents  stolen  or  taken  from  the  poat^>1B«e  are 
guilty  of  felony.  By  tlie  1  Vict.  chap.  88  sect.  2, 
any  person  seniling  or  c«inveying  otherwise  than  by 
post  letters  or  packetn  not  exempteil  from  the 
excluHive  privilege  of  the  pt>Htiniu*ter  gerieral,  or 
perfonning  otherwise  than  by  the  \Hmt  any  services 
wcidental  to  conveying  letters  or  iMuikets  from 
place  to  place,  ia  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £6  for  every 
waA  letter  or  packek  Thia  exdmlva  piivilege  or 
noaopoly  doea  sot  extend  to  newepapem.  There 
an,  bowevwr,  OMepiioM  to  the  general  rale  aa 
nguda  letleia  or  paekcta  Thoa,  a  letter  may  be 
eoovejred  by  a  private  friend  and  not  by  the  post- 
office.  Letters  wnt  hy  messengers  on  purjHme,  on 
the  privat'O  RtTiiitH  of  the  seniler  nv  receiver,  com- 
miitsKiiin  urii!  Ic^'hI  writ>,  h  tteis  of  ]rM'n  haiit-H  sent 
by  tlieir  own  veHM*?lN  or  along  with  goods  to  which 
they  relat^e,  are  likewise  excepteil.  But  no  person 
is  pennitted  even  to  collect  these  excepted  letters 
for  the  purpoae  of  aendinc  them  in  the  manner 
deeoibed,  tor  tbia  is  iairingiog  th»  exdosive 
privUaga  of  the  poat-o0e«.  Moreover,  eertain 
penoM  M*  expreaaly  prohibited  from  carrying 
lettera  even  gratnitonsly — viz.  common  carriers, 
nnlem  the  letters  relate  to  poods  in  their  carts  or 
wagons  ;  owners,  masters  or  comnmiiders  of  ships, 
except  letters  of  the  <»wners  of  the  sliips  or  such  as 
relate  t«  go<sls  on  board ;  and  pa-ssengers  or  other 
persoriH       iMianI  ships. 

By  statute  the  tranamiauon  of  telegrams  within 
the  united  Kingdom  ia  lecured  to  the  poatmaater- 
geaaial  aa  a  monopoly,  and  telegrams  enjoy  many 
of  tiie  protective  privileges  apolicable  to  poet- 
lettaiB.  The  poetmaater'ganeiiu  has  power  to 
anest  in  the  post  any  misanre  hearing  thereon  any 
words,  marks,  or  designs  of  an  indecent,  ol>scene. 
or  grossly  ofTensive  character.  I'nder  the  Post- 
office  <  Money  Orders)  Acts.  1S48  to  \HH3,  an  oHicer 
of  the  fKvstolhce  who  with  a  fraudulent  intent 
issues  a  money  order  or  postal  onler,  or  re- issues 
a  postal  order  (>revioasly  paid,  ia  liable  tu  |)enal 
servitude  not  exceeding  seven  years;  and  any 
penon  who  forges  an  order,  or  ntteis  a  fbrgeii 
ofdor,  is  liable  to  penal  aervitode  for  a  longer  term. 
An  oOcor  of  the  poat-offioe  who  frandnlently  em- 
hsnlM  or  misappropriates  moneys  or  securities 
entnsted  to  or  receiv^l  by  him  \v  virtue  nf  his 
employment  in  liahle  to  j>enal  servitude  not  excell- 
ing fourteen  yeati*. 

By  4.3  and  44  \'irt.  chap.  sect.  3,  any  i)er-son 
who,  with  intent  to  defrauil,  obliterates,  atlds  to, 
or  altera  any  auch  Uoes  or  words  on  a  postal  order 
aaironhi,  fa  Uw  ease  of  a  dioqoe,  bo  »  crossing  of 


that  ehaqne,  or  knowingly  offers,  utters,  or  dispoaea 
of  any  order,  with  such  fraudulent  obliteration, 
addition,  or  alteration,  ia  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  is 
liable  to  the  like  ponishment  as  if  the  order  were  a 
cbeqn&  By  the  Act  45  and  46  Vict  chap.  74,  relet- 
ing  to  the  |)avcel  post,  that  act  is  to  be  deeme<l  to 
l>e  a  i^Mist  oHice  act  within  the  meaning  of  the  I'ust- 
oHice  (Oflences)  Act,  1837  (1  Vict.  chap.  36),  and 
subiect  to  its  provisions.  The  Fast-office  Acts 
apply  to  parrels  in  like  manner  aa  they  apply  to 
other  poBtnl  packets.  Act  47  and  48  Vict.  cnap.  76 
—the  Past-ollice  (  Protection )  Act,  1884— deals  with 
a  variety  of  offences  under  the  following  heads: 
prohibition  of  placing  injurioas  snbstanoea  in  or 
against  poat-offioe  letter-boxes ;  prohibition  of  send- 
ing by  (Hist  explosive,  dangerous,  or  deleterious 
suTwtiitici's.  or  indecent  prints,  words,  &c. ;  pro- 
hibition of  litiixing  placards,  notices,  &c.  on  a 
{s)st  -  otfice,  letter- Ik>x,  or  other  jswt- office  pro- 
|>erty ;  prohibition  of  imitation  of  post  ofhce  stamjts, 
envelo[>e8,  cards,  forms,  and  marks  ;  prohibition  of 
tictitions  stamps ;  prohibition  of  false  notice  imply- 
in;^  that  any  place  ia  a  post-office,  postal  telegraph 
oAieek  or  post-office  letter-box ;  ohatnctioa  of  offioeis 
of  the  postKiAoe  or  of  boaioess  in  a  poatHiflloe ;  r^ 
taining  of  clothing  by  offioere  of  the  poet-offioe  on 
ceasing  to  be  oflwers;  forgery  and  improper  dis- 
closure of  telegrams.  Contraventions  of  these  pro- 
hibitions entail  ^>enaUies  generally  ranging  fiom 
twelve  mimths'  imprisonment  with  hard  lalsjur,  or 
a  tine  of  £200,  to  tines  not  exceeiling  forty  shillings. 

Foreign  Post-office  Systems. — The  advantages  of 
the  post  are  now  enioyed,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  all  civilised  countries ;  and  the  several 
systsms  boar  in  their  main  featuree  a  eeneraJ 
resemUanee  to  the  British  system,  upon  which,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  been  modelled.  At  the 
same  time  detafls  of  marked  difference  may  be 
ol>terved,  each  country  having  aiinjiteil  its  nynteni 
t<»  its  own  particular  wants.  ThiiM.  in  certain 
countries  Ml tiscriptions  to  the  new>'i»aper8  an<l 
account*  for  mercliandise  are  coliocte<l  dy  the  post- 
oHice  ;  the  parcel  jstst  conveys  larger  and  heavier 
articles  than  are  conveyed  in  Great  Britain  ;  a 
system  of  sending  throu^  tha  post  letters  of 
(ieclared  value  is  in  force  in  some ;  and  a  different 
means  is  employed  for  transferring  mails  to  and 
from  mail  trains  while  running.  Eesides  this,  the 
classification  of  postal  matter  in  regard  to  rates  of 
|K>stage  is  not  uniform.  The  amcmnt  of  matter 
convevfsl  through  the  post  between  Great  Britain 
and  certain  fiiit'i^,'ii  countries  is  enormon>  e  g  tho 
average  nuniher  of  sacks  of  mails  ilesiiatched 
weekly  in  1K90  from  Britain  to  the  I'niteil  States 
was  1200,  and  to  the  Australian  colonies  410. 

VniUd  States.— TUe  beginnings  of  a  (tostal  ser- 
vice in  the  United. States  date  from  1639,  when  a 
house  in  Boston'Was  employed  for  the  receipt  and 
delivery  of  lettore  for  or  mmi  beyond  the  eeoa.  In 
1672  the  government  of  New  York  colonv  estab- 
lisiie*!  *a  post  to  goe  monthly  from  New  N'ork  to 
Ihiston;*  \n  \'W  it  was  change<l  to  a  fortnightly 
one.  A  general  jM)st-oflice  was  established  and 
erecteil  in  Virginia  in  I6l>2,  and  in  Philadelphia 
in  1693.  \  deputy  |M>st master-general  for  .America 
was  ap|K)inted  in  16()2  :  and  bv  act  of  parliament 
in  1710  (see  p.  347)  he  was  ifirected  to  keep  his 
principal  office  in  Mew  York,  'and  other  chief 
offices  in  some  convenient  plaoe  or  places  in  other 
of  Her  Majesty's  pnyviiioeo  or  colonlsa  iA  America 
a  monofxtly  waa  established  which  tneladed  also  the 
transjiort  of  travellers,  and  a  tariff  wa.**  fix<^i.  The 
system,  however,  prove<l  a  failure,  until  IT.'k^,  when 
li^^njaoiiii  I  ranklin  Inn-ame  jM)stniaster  gein  ral  ; 
when  he  \»a'-  removed  fmm  office  in  1774  the  net 
reN  einie  exce«ileil  i";{(KM». 

in  178»,  when  the  poet-office  was  transferred  to 
tha  new  fedeial  gdvemment,  the  nnmber  of  oAosa 
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in  the  tliirteen  nuit'es  wan  only  alxxit  Rcventy-tive. 
A  conapecttu  of  the  remarkable  proji^reMi  in  the 
ensning  centory  is  supplied  in  the  table  below. 
Otttatanding  events  in  the  history  of  the  American 
postal  service  have  been  the  negotiatioD  of  a  postal 
treaty  with  England  (1M6);  tiw  intoodoetion  of 
INMti^e^tempe  ( 1847 ).  of  stamped  snvelopes  ( 1852 ), 
of  the  syHtem  of  re^^isteriiif;  letters  (1855);  the 
establishment  of  the  free  delivery  system,  and  of 
the  travelling'  post  office  system  ( IHli'l) ;  the  intro 
duction  of  the  money-order  system  (IHW),  of 
ItoHtal  cards  (IST.'ll,  ami,  between  the  last  two 
dates,  of  stamped  newspaper-^\'rap|>«n<,  and  of 
envelopes  bearing  request*  for  the  return  of  the 
enclosed  letter  to  the  wiitar  in  ease  of  non-dalivery ; 
t  ho  formation  of  the  Universal  Ptetal  Uofan  <  187S ) ; 
(iieiniioof  'poeUJiiotoa'  payable  to  bearer  (1883); 
an^  the  establishment  of  a  special  delivery  system 
(1885),  under  which  letters  tiearinji  an  extra  ten 
cent  stamii  are  delivered  hy  «i>e<'ial  inesneni^ers 
iuiniediately  on  arrival.  The  teieijr  ^pli  is  n'«t  in 
the  han<)!<  of  the  post-office,  ant!  ariiuiig  olher 
features  not  yet  adopted  hy  the  United  States 
service  are  po^t  otiice  suvin;;^ hanks  and  tlie  parcel 
post.  The  poetmaster  general  is  a  membsr  of  tiM 
cabinet.  Undar  bin  abon^  100,000  persons  are 
employed,  of  wlma  MMM  00^000  poetmasten. 
Moat  of  (base,  esieept  leMer'Canriers  and  clerks, 
M«  liable  to  be  remoTed  on  tiie  aeeeesion  to  federal 
ofTice  of  a  new  jxilitical  party.  The  following  table 
8lm«  »  the  increa-10,  dnnnjj  the  hrat  oentaiy  of  the 
departnirii'  -<  [n-ioi;.  .  in  uQpVI,  ItQglll  «|  nail 
routes  in  miles,  revenue,  &c 


1T90   75 

1800   tea 

1810.   2.300 

ISJO    4,500 

 ttii^iO 

1840  1S.4« 

1890  18,«IT 

,  .  .  ,  iH.itW 
1-t:i,     ,  J,s,l9-J 

imj  4«,M9 

18B0   "  — 


lIMii, 

ms 

36.400 

116,170 
165,7« 
178,e7« 
840,864 


280,, '«04 

1,1U,1K7 
1^,689 

S,ftl!»,0fl7 

as,sifi,«7ft 


4t>5,y«0 

4,718.296 

^tlS,0S8 
10.170,S10 
33,008,837 
a«,MS,80t 


As  will  lie  seen,  the  United  States  post-office 
department,  aniike  that  in  Great  Britain,  is  carried 
on  at  a  loss;  this  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
postal  matter  of  certain  classeii  carried  at  than 
tlie  cost  of  conveyance  and  distribution,  in  1  to 
some  kindn  of  correspondence  being  carried  alto- 
gether free.  In  1890  the  numbers  of  letters, 
packeta,  newepapen,  &c  oonvmed  by  poet  in  the 
Unit«d  StatM  wm  aa  foHowa: 

L«tt«ni.  port-iwds,  Afl.  ^M,«MI,m5 

Newapapers,  te.   TT8l4tt,Sl5 

Otti«rsrttclea   ..  ,  S10,?47,!1» 

ArtlclM  «*ut  ftw  of  p«»fAH'^    37i!..'V<l!),li^i 

Articies  oi  sU  UmIs  for  fureixu  eoantrtaa   41,'/7(,81 2 


Grmnd  toUU  *,CM,4M^ 

The  number  of  post-olBcea  in  thn  United  States 
is  larger  than  in  any  ottiw  oountiy  t  bat  W  itaaids 
the  namber  (rf  pereons  employed  the  United  States 
takes  tbild  rank.  It  provides  a  post  office  for 
every  1008  perwons,  while  in  Great  Britain  the 
propurtiou  i.H  one  fn     i-ry  2105  perwonM. 

•S'f  the  articles*  8TAMPS,  Tkt.JOTRaI'H.  The  following 
work,*  limy  alw)  h>i  cuiiKiilto<i  :  I'ljKtiiiastcr  k''  n>  r,-»ri* 
AnnuAl  KeiKjrtH,  is.siiod  ye*rly  nmoe  1855;  J/tr  StaHntv't 
Mnih.  hy  l>owin8  ;  Lifr  of  Sir  Rowland  JI\U  ;  Th  'r  j/it- 
tor,,  };u„;i  /•unt'hi,.  i'y  ^ir  K.  Hid  iukI  U.  li.  Hdl 
(1H<0);  Fif!,/  Yuir.i  ,jf  J'uhlir  U'orl,  l.v  Sii  Henry  Colc 
(IS.'^tl:  Th,  U,M,,rii  ,<f  thr  I'i,i>t  i>fr,'  to  /<♦»',  by  H. 
Jmvco  (ISICM;  h'',rt'ii  Yxirr  ,it  th,  l'.,ft  ,,^r,,  l,y  K,  K. 
Unujes  (IKtC)) ;  rkt  JUi^al  Mml  [isni)),  mad  The  Pott  in 
OrarU  ami  Farm  (1895),  by  t)i.'  iin-sisnt  writ«r. 

Po8t*TerliAnr,  See  QUAT£iUiAftir. 
Posy.  SeeRiMO. 
Psladb  SMPoTAasivH. 


Potash  Water.  See  Aekated  Wateks. 
PotaMtaUB  {vm,  K,  eqoiv.      ia  eoe  of  tiM 
alkaline  metab.  The  letter  K  b  aeleeted  ae  iti 

symbol,  as  being  the  first  letter  of  Kali,  tbe  Arabic 
word  for  potash,  the  letter  F  being  already  taken 
as  the  svnilx)!  for  plioephorus.  The  following  are 
the  chief  charactere  of  tnis  met*!.  It  is  of  a  hfai»h- 
wliite  colour,  and  pree«nts  a  «tronp  TnctAllie  )u-tre. 
It  rnelttk  at  146*5  (  02-5°  C),  iwd  at  a  reil  tieal  im 
converted  into  vaponr.  Ito  affinity  for  oxy^ien  is 
»n  great  that  on  exposure  to  moist  air  it  imme- 
diately becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide,  and 
benoe  it  mnst  be  lunt  belov  the  sarlnoe  of  naphtha 
When  beated  it  bsnis  wtlli  a  vMet  Aaaie.  Its 
intense  affinity  for  oxygen  is  well  shown  by  throw- 
ing it  into  water,  on  which,  from  it<«  low*  specific 
gravity,  -866,  it  floats.  The  n  .  i.J  alistracts 
o.xyuen  from  tbo  water,  and  fonim  oxiile  of  j»otas- 
siuni  :  |i<itri  li  .  ;  nsIhU  tlie  lilierateil  liMlro^en 
carria*  otf  a  hiuall  portion  of  the  vulatili.He«l  potas- 
sium, and,  taking  nre  from  the  heat  evolve*!  by  tbe 
energetic  chemical  action,  bums  with  a  brilliaat 
violet  flame.  The  experiment  is  a  very  beautiful 
one»  the  fanraing  metal  swimming  aboofe  rafnidly  oa 
the  water,  and  llaally  disanpearing  yiWk  an  eirplo- 
sion  of  steam,  when  the  globule  of  nielteil  jMitA.«h 
becomes  sufficiently  cool  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  water. 

Pota-s-siuni  does  not  occur  in  tlie  native  stale,  and 
cjin  only  lie  ni.i  uiir^i  1  \  the  reduction  of  its  oxide, 
potash.  In  1807  Davy  prepared  it  by  decomposing 
ito  hydrated  oxide  (poiash)  by  means  of  a  voltaic 
current,  bat  this  praoees  is  not  applicalde  on  tbe 
large  scale.  It  is  now  nsually  manufactured  by 
distilling  a  mixtars  of  earbonate  of  potash  aaii 
diarooaT in  an  iron  retort 

If  proper  proportions  are  taken,  the  mixture  Is 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  oxidu  and  {lutas- 
siuni,  a'4  is  shown  in  the  equation  : 

OsrbaaatsorPntadi.  OutoateOiMak 
K^O,  4-  fiC  s  K,  -I-  JOO. 

Pota.t-siuin  forms  two  compounds  with  oxypen, 
viz:,  a  protoxide,  K^U,  whicit  con!>titutea  potaab, 
and  is  strongly  basic,  and  a  peroxide,  K^*,  Of 
thexe  the  former  is  the  only  important  one. 

J'ottuh  can  he  procured  in  the  anhydrous  form 
by  beatiag.  thin  suees  of  the  metal  in  air  ottfteUf 
frae  from  maistme  or  earbonie  aefaL  It  is  widte, 
ver^'  delifinesceiit.  and  caustic.  When  moistened 
with  water  it  iH-oimes  incandescent,  and  the  w^ter 
cannot  be  exp'  )i,  <;  ;iny  decree  of  heat.  A  far 
more  importam  nulj«tance  is  tl»e  Hwirttte  of  Potath 
or  Caiiftir  I'uliixh  (  KOH  =  K,OH,0).  This  is 
commonly  prejiarvd  by  dissolving  carbon&te  of 
potash  in  ten  timcM  its  weight  of  water,  and  t(r«du- 
ally  adding  to  the  boiling  solntaoii  a  qnaatitj  of 
slaked  lime,  equal  in  weight  to  half  tbeearbooate 
of  potash  nsso.  The  resnltittg  compounds  are  car- 
bonate of  lime,  whieh  falls  as  a  precipiute,  and 
hydrate  of  potash,  which  remains  in  solution ;  tbe 
changes  being  expresiMxi  by  Uie  equation  : 

O-^-'  Hl.k«lU«..  "^^S^^ 

KiCO.  +  CaOH,0  *  CtlCO^  +  9K0R. 

The  clear  sujc  ri;ni.4nt  tluid  i«  removed  by  ilc<anta 
tinn,  or  by  lueunij  of  a  sinliuD,  into  a  cfeiui  i«ilv^ 
or  iron  basin,  and  is  rapidly  evaporated  till  it  flows 
tranquilly  like  oil ;  it  is  then  either  cast  into 
cylinders  in  metallic  moulds,  or  is  poured  upon  a 
cold  slab,  and  mlidifies  on  cooling.  As  so  obtained 
it  isveiy  impure,  but  by  stdntion  in  aloohol  end 
evsooration  a  very  pure  article  is  jprodnced. 

Hydrated  potaab,  cm  8oIidifyin<r  nft4>r  fustrm, 
occurs  as  a  hard,  grayish- ''Vliit r,]i,ii|uc  1-h1\  ,  -.rith 
a  crystalline  fracture,  which  may  be  reatiiiv  a^»ia 
fused  into  a  eofamrkea  oily  fluid,  bat  ' 
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TolHtiluea  at  a  very  high  temperatare.  It  is 
nlable  in  about  half  Hb  weight  either  of  water  or 
of  akMhoI,  and  rapidly  absoriM  both  carbonio  add 
and  moiijture  from  the  atnioephere.  It  acta  as  a 
powerful  caustic,  and  quickly  destroys  both  animal 
ami  vegetable  tissues,  and  ln'iiie  its  solntionH  can 
only  filteretl  throngh  a»lje»*Uw  or  poinnle"!  glans 
or  .s.iiui.  I'-  ,it!iiiiti>--  n.r«'  -.()  ]iov,:>iiiil  thiit  few 
vesi««l»  art;  ca{>able  of  resistiny  it«  intitieace.  Its 
solution  must  be  preserved  in  glass  bottles  into 
the  oonoposition  of  which  no  oxiue  of  lead  enters, 
as  it  has  the  property  of  dissolving  this  oxide 
oat  of  the  glass.  Vessels  containing  silica  (porce- 
lain, eaiUMDwara,  &c.)  are  deoompmed,  ana  plat- 
hiam  itself  ta  oaddiaBd  when  heated  in  eomUuit 
with  it 

The  .lalU  which  pota.'^b  forins  with  acids  are  for 
the  nioHt  part  rea/lily  soluble  in  waU3r,  and  colour- 
less, unless  (as  f  n  example,  in  permanganate  of 
potaahi  the  acid  l<<  coloured.  Most  of  them  are 
crystallisablc,  and  they  all  communicate  a  violet 
tint,  characteristic  of  potash,  to  the  Harae  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  to  that  of  the  blowpipe.  Many  of 
them  ooenr  in  animala  and  vegetablee,  and  the 
tehee  of  plaata  eontain  them  in  lar^e  quantity. 

CarbontiU  of  Potash,  KJCO^,  is  obtained  by 
baming  plants  in  dr^  pita,  aissolving  the  ashes  in 
water,  evaporating  till  the  sulphates,  chlorides,  &c. 
e«parata  in  crj'stals,  and  then  boiling  tho  mother 
liquid  to  dryness  in  iron  pots.  The  quantity  of 
pare  carlionate  of  potash  contained  in  it  is  liable  to 
^at  variation,  and  for  pharmaceutical  (>urpoeee 
It  must  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crystailiaea,  the 
crystals  containing  about  90  per  cent,  of  water. 
Oarboaate  of  potaak  ie  Mttramely  deliqaeeoent,  and 
ie  aolnble  in  um  than  Ifet  own  weight  of  water,  bat 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  an  acrid,  alkaline 
taste,  and  its  reaction  upon  test-paper  is  strongly 
alkaline.  It  i><  a  compoutul  of  great  importance, 
both  m  a  clioiDicai  roa;;eiii  and  as  entering  largply 
into  the  itrciiaratioM  of  iru^tof  the  other  compouiidn 
of  potatiii,  aud  into  the  manufacture  of  Monp  and 
glass.  The  commercial  carlxmate  is  often  called 
Pearl  AMhea.  Bicarbonate  of  Potiuh,  KHCO,,  is 
ehtaimed  in  white  rhuaibic  prisms,  by  passing  a 
cuvwt  of  earhonleaeidffu  throngh  a  atrang  solu- 
tion of  earb<MBato  of  potam.  Tbewenretab  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  but  are  decomposed  by  heat ;  water 
and  carhanic  acid  lieing  evolved,  ana  the  simple 
carbon  i;c  !i  ft.  This  salt  is  much  less  Koliihle  than 
the  carliim  lie.  requiring  four  parts  of  C4»ld  waUjr 
for  it*-  il  iti  which  is  nearly  neutral  to  test- 
paper,  ami  ha.1  &  much  milder  taste  than  the  preced- 
ing salt.  It  is  employed  as  an  antacid  in  medicine. 
The  Sulphate,  K^SO^.  and  Bisulphate,  KHSO4.  mav 
be  prepared  by  treating  potash  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Niindt  ofFtAatk  be»  been  abeady  deeeribed  under 
the  head  Nmn.  CMbrnte  of  Potmh,  KCIO,. 
occurs  in  white  rhomboidal  tablets  of  a  ]K>arly 
lustre.  It  liaa  a  cooling  ta^te  like  that  of  nitre. 
It  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat  without  deconi[H>sitinii, 
but  ou  iiicrea-siiig  the  h*>at  it  graduJiJly  gives  off 
all  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  duorido  of 
potassiuai,  according  to  the  equation  : 

OUofateerBotMlli.      (%laride  of  PoUMlam.  Oxygen. 
iKClQi       =       2KCI       +  30, 

It  is  nol  TOT  sohiUe,  aa  it  requires  for  aohitiiaQ 
16  parte  «f  oMd  and  17  parte  of  Viling  water.  It 

even  siir|ia.'*.>4e.-'  nitrate  of  i>otA.«h  a.s  an  oxidising 
a^eiit ;  and  if  c<mibiifltiMo  snkstances.  such  as 
carlion,  sididiur,  or  phos^ihoius,  he  heate<i  or 
forcibly  nihoed  with  it,  a  detonation  or  oxiihision 
occurs.  Tliis  salt  is  cinjiloyed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Matches  (a. v.),  in  certain  operations  in  calico- 

C'nting,  and  lor  filling  the  friction-tnbes  employed 
firing  cannon :  the  neat  miztare  for  these  tnbee 
•oneiatmg  of  S  parte  of  thii  eete»  S  of  anlphlde 


of  aatiuony,  and  I  of  powdered  glass.  A  mixture 
known  as  nhUe  Gunpowder,  consisting  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
sugar,  has  been  emptoyed  for  blasting  purposes, 
but  its  preparation  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
danger  tnat  if  seldom  use<i.  This  salt  docs  not 
occur  as  a  naliual  product,  bat  may  l)e  oltt-ained 
i  nlon^^  with  chloride  ot  [n  tHssiuni  ny  pawning  a 
current  of  chlorine  ga.s  through  a  hot  solution  of 
caustic  j)ot.a*^h.  The  two  Ralta  are  easily  separated 
by  cr>'siallisatiou,  as  the  chloiate  is  comparatively 
insoluble,  and  the  chloride  extremely  soluble. 
Bypoehknte  of  PUatk  oaa  miitf  he  obtained  in 
Bolntion.  Under  the  title  of  Eau  de  Jtmih,  ft  Ie  < 
sold  R»  a  bleaehing  agent.  It  is  obtained  by  paK8 
ing  chlurine  gas  throngh  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  01  pota^ih.  when  chloride  of  potassium 
and  hypochlorite  of  potii.«li  are  formed,  fmm  which 
the  cliloride  may  n  iitoveil  hy  crjstalliHation. 
The  rhosphate*  of  Potas/i,  furmed  by  the  dillerent 
varieties  of  phospnoric  acid,  are  sufficiently  noticed 
in  the  articles  rHOSPHORUS  and  Manure.  The 
Silicates  of  Potaah  are  important  compounds  in 
oonneetion  with  the  maanliietnm  of  glaeB:  ther 
ah»  enter  into  the  eontnoaltlou  of  Ftacb^  MvAk 
C/oM  (see  Glass),  or  ]Vnter-rftass,  and  have  V)een 
employed  as  a  coating  liy  "which  the  decay  of 
magncsian  and  other  litnestones  may  be  pre- 
vented. The  Chruinatf  and  Bk/uwnate  of  Potash 
are  noticed  in  the  ariicleti  Chromium  and  Calico- 
printing.  The  haloid  salts  of  potassium  may 
be  passed  over  very  briefly.  The  Chloride  of 
Potassium,  KCI,  is  obtained'  in  large  quantl^  m 
the  preparation  of  chlorate  of  poLa^ti,  ur  may  bo 
praenred  by  barnina  potawinm  in  chhirine  ni» 
when  tihe  resnlt  of  flie  btilHaat  eomboiition  wineh 
takes  place  is  this  salt.  In  its  general  characters 
it  closely  re*«embles  coinmoii  salt,  NaCl,  except 
that  the  fonncr  counnunicates  a  violet  and  tne 
latter  a  yellow  tint  U)  the  flame  of  alcohol.  It 
is  a  constituent  of  sea  water,  of  salt  niar^^heji, 
and  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  fluidn  an(l 
tissues.  The  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  rotassnnn  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  Bromink  and  loDiNK. 
Fluoride  of  PoUissiutn,  KFI,  possesses  the  property 
of  eonroding  gfawe.  There  are  eereial  sniphides, 
the  meet  important  being  the  £Awr  of  HuijfhHr, 
prepare<1  by  fusing  together  cnrlKuiate  of  potash 
ana  Hulphur.  Besides  its  use  in  skin  di^ea-^ef*,  it  is 
much  etnployed  hy  (iorists  to  prevent  d  IM* '^v  on 
r(»«ti».  The  Yeilow  ami  the  liai  I'l-Uissiatr  (or  the 
Ferroei/(oiu/e  and  Fcrririfanidf )  of  Potash  are 
noticed  in  the  article  jb^KRBIOCYANOOEN.  The 
Cyanide  of  PoiattimUt  KCy»  may  be  procured  by 
heating  potaaaiam  in  cyaatweo  gee,  when  brilliant 
combustion  oceuTB,  and  the  Teenlting  product  is 
this  salt  It  may,  however,  be  more  obeanbr  and 
easily  prepared  by  fusing  together  8  parte  or  ferro- 
cyaiiirle  and  %  of  carbonate  of  iMita-s.sinni.  Tliis 
salt  forms  colourlesM  deliquescent  cryslala  very 
solnhle  in  vater.  It  exhales  an  hI mr  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  is  nearly  a.s  poisonous  as  that 
a<Hd.  its  great  deoxidising  power  at  a  high  tem- 
p«;rature  renders  it  a  valuable  agent  in  many  of 
the  liner  0 uerationa  of  metallurgy. 

The  following  ate  the  ordinar>'  tests  for  the 
potassium  oompoDnde :  ( 1 )  Solution  of  tartaric  acid 
added  in  exceea  to  a  moderately  etrong  eolntion  of 
a  potaseinm  salt  gives  after  eome  tune  a  white 
cr}'Htalline  prociititate  of  cream  of  tartar  {see  T \v. 
TARIC  Acid).  The  result  is  ha.stene<l  hy  Htirnug 
or  sliaking.  (21  Solution  of  hichloride  of  platinum 
gises  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate,  wnich  is  a 
douhle  sitlt  of  hichloride  of  platinum  and  cliloride 
of  iTOi^i-ssiuni.  If  not  previously  acid,  the  mixture 
to  ue  tcisied  should  be  acidulated  with  hvdroehbMie 
acid.  (3 J  The  violet  tint  occurring  in  t6e  presence 
of  potawlam  in  the  enter  liamo  el  tlra  blowpipe. 
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or  in  the  flame  of  M)irit,  lias  In^en  iilremly  notice<l. 
(4)  The  spectnini  of  a  IIhiiu' contiiiiiin-^  i><ttjoHiuin 
exiiibito  a  characteiiatic  bright  line  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  red,  and  another  one  at  the  oppoiite 
violet  limit  of  the  Spwirum  (q.v.). 

Id  meilicine  the  luUowing  compoands  are  used  : 
CatuttcFttoMh^  or  Hydrate  o/FoUuk,  KOH,  vltieh 
oeenn  fn  bard  white  pendn.  From  ito  power  of 
disstilvinK  the  animal  tissues,  it  is  Bometimes  used 
aa  a  cnn.Htic,  although  its  great  delifjueacence  renilere 
it  Roiiicwiuit  diHicult  to  localiste  lUi  action  to  the 
desirefl  K|)ot.  In  bit<^  of  \  enonioiis  serpent*,  matl 
do^  &c  it  may  be  applit'*!  witii  mUantage,  ami 
it  IS  luieful  in  destroying  wartii  and  fungoid  growths 
of  various  kinds.  Solution  of  Pota*l»,  cominonly 
known  as  Liquor  potaua,  is  obtained  by  the  pro- 
MM  already  given  for  the  preparation  of  nydrate  of 
potash.  Uqnor  potaMae,  in  combination  with  a 
tonie  infntion,  is  of  service  in  eases  of  dy»pe|isia 
which  are  accoiiijwinied  with  exccxsivp  aciility  of 
the  stomacli,  nnch,  for  exanijde,  as  often  iKn-m  in 
habitual  Bpirit-drinkers.  It  is  alwi  freijin  iitly  ;.Tv  t>ii 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  urine  alkiilini',  m  of 
diminishing  it's  acidity  in  csatcs  in  which  that 
secretion  is  too  acid.  The  usual  dose  is  ten  drope, 
gradually  increased  to  a^  much  as  a  fluid  drachm. 
AeetaU  of  Potash,  KC^JDp,  is  obtained  by  the 
■etion  Of  acetic  acid  on  earwMkHte  of  potash,  and 
occurs  in  white  foliaceons  satiny  msssea  In  its 
passage  through  the  system  it  is  converted  into 
curUinate,  and  tliii.H  renders  the  urine  alkaline. 
In  small  doses,  as  from  t\.  scruple  to  a  drachm,  it 
acts  as  a  diuretic,  anil  is  of  si  i  vice  in  some  forint* 
of  tlrojisv.  Combined  witli  other  [K)ta.s.H  wilt.s,  it  is 
much  given  in  acute  rheumatism.  Tlie  t\v<i  car- 
Intnates  and  the  sulphurated  potash  have  beeu 
alreatly  refernnl  to. 

The  Chlorate  uf  Potaak  htm  eome  mnch  into  use 
as  a  popular  remedy  for  sore  throats.  For  this 
purpose  It  is  nsually  employed  in  tiie  form  of  com- 
pressed  [»ellets,  wnich  are  allowed  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  moiitli. 

PotAtO  {So/dinim  tiibcrogum  ;  see  SoLANl'M), 
one  of  the  most  im(K)rtant  of  cultivated  plants,  an<i 
in  universal  cultivation  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  is  a  perennial,  having  herbaceous 
stems,  I  to  3  feet  high,  without  thorns  or  nridclee ; 
pinnate  leares  with  two  or  more  pair  el  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  the  leaflets  entire  at  the  manrin ; 
flowers  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  hair  in 
breadth,  the  wheel -shapeil  corolla  U'ing  whit*  or 

imrple,  and  more  or  less  veine<l,  fidlowt-d  by  >,'Iobu- 
ar,  purplish  fruit,  of  the  .^ize  of  liir^je  j^imihc 
berries;  the  root**  priKlucinij  tul>er.«.  The  herbaj,'e 
has  a  slightly  narcotic  smell,  although  cattle  do  not 
refnse  to  eat  a  little  of  it,  and  the  tender  tops  are 
oaed  In  some  eo«mtries  like  spinach.  The  tubere 
are,  however,  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 

It  was  long  enstomary  to  spealc  of  the  potato  as 
a  native  of  roonntainoos  districts  of  tropical  and 
snbtropical  America ;  but  it  has  never  liecn  clearly 
determini-d  when-  it  is  really  indi;,'cnr)us,  and  w  here 
it  has  siire^ul  iiftcr  In'inn  iritriMliici.d  liy  man. 
Humlioldt  doubteil  if  it  liail  i  \<  i  1"  <  ii  foiitul  truly 
wild  ;  but  snb»e<|iient  travellers,  of  high  scieutilic 
reputation,  express  themselves  thorooghly  satisfiiMl 
on  this  point.  It  has  been  rendered  certain  tliat 
long  l»efore  the  Spaniards  reached  the  New  World 
the  potato  was  cultivated  by  the  Incas  and  other 
Andean  nations.  It  seems  to  have  been  tnt 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  from  tlie  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Quito,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  f<>  have  spread  from  Spain  into  the 
Metlifrland-^.  liui  trundy ,  and  Italy,  but  oid\  to  lie 
cultivated  in  a  tew  ;_;ardeiis  as  a  curiosity,  and  not 
for  general  ui*e  a.s  an  article  of  fiMnl.  It  is  saitl  to 
have  Iteen  brought  to  England  from  Virginia  by 
Sir  Juiui  Hawkins  in  1563 ;  and,  again,  in  1580  by 
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Sir  Francis  Drake,  to  whom  indeed  a  statue,  as 
the  intro<lucer  of  the  potat<t,  was  erecteil  at  OHen 
burg,  in  liatlen,  in  185.3.  Anyhow,  it  cannot  have 
attracted  much  notice ;  anJ  though  Kaleigb  is 
believed  to  have  planted  potato»  both  at  his 
Devonshire  birthplace  Hayes,  and  on  his  Monster 
estates,  it  was  »  Mag  time  befove  tbcgr  began  to  be 
extensively  enltivateil.  It  long  received  taron^hoot 
almost  all  Enrojiean  countnes  the  same  name 
with  the  Hatatas  or  Sweet  Potato  (q.v.),  which 
is  the  plant  or  tul>er  meant  by  En^;iish  writers 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in  tlieir 
use  of  the  name  jMitiito.  (lerard,  in  lii-  il-/l">ll, 
publisliod  in  1597,  gives  a  figure  of  our  |>utato 
under  the  name  of  Batata  Virgin  iana ;  but  so 
little  were  its  merite  appieciatea  that  it  ia  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  CompUU  Oardmtr  of 
Loudon  and  Wise,  pahUihad  more  than  %  oen- 
tury  later,  in  1719 ;  whflit  another  writer  of  the 
same  time  says  it  is  inferior  to  skirret  and 
radish  !  It  liegan,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  it 
might  1h"  used  with  a<ivantage  for  fe«'diiie  *.Kwine 
or  other  cattle,'  and  by-and-by  that  it  mit;lit  be 
useful  for  iMM)r  peo|>le,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
famine  on  lailures  of  the  grain-crops.  The  Kf>yal 
Soeiely  took  up  this  idea,  and  in  1663  adopted 
measures  for  extending  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato^  in  order  to  the  prevention  ef  fiuniiMe.  To 
thia  the  example  of  Ireland  in  eone  neaiave  led, 
the  ])otato  having  already  come  into  enltivation 
there  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  in  any  other 
Kiiro|»ean  country,  and  with  evident  advantiiue  to 
the  jicojile.  Friini  Ireland  the  rultivation  of  the 
fiotato  was  intrisiuceil  into  Lanoji-sliire  al»out  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  soon  Ixx-ame  general  there, 
and  thence  spread  over  £ngland ;  so  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  had  become  im- 
portant as  a  field-crop,  which  it  Iiecame  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  some  twenty  or  tliir^  yean 
later,  about  the  same  time  in  Saxonf  and  aoine 
other  parts  of  Germany,  but  not  annl  the  later 
part  of  the  century  in  some  other  parts  of  tlerniany 
and  in  France.  In  France  the  jmtato  wa.s  long 
sup]M>Med  to  cause  leprosy  anil  fevers,  ami  the 
exu?nsion  of  its  culture  wa>.  mainly  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Parmentier  ( 1778).  In  Wussia  Fre«lerick 
the  Ureat  took  au  interest  in  it,  and  promoted  it 
by  compulsory  regulationa 

The  potato  is  of  great  importaaee  «•  afTordinc 
food  both  for  human  befnsB.and  for  cattle ;  and 
next  to  the  principal  cereau  is  the  most  valnable 
of  all  plants  for  numan  food.  It  is  also  nsed  for 
various  jiurpos*^  in  the  arts.  No  fissl  jdant  is 
more  w  idely  dillu.sed  ;  it  is  eultivate<l  in  sul)ti"]iic!»J 
Count  l  ies,  and  struggles  for  existence  in  gardeiin 
even  \vithin  the  Arctic  Circle,  yiehiing  small  and 
water)'  tubers,  although  the  effect**  of  late  spring 
frosts,  or  early  autumnal  frosts,  ni>on  its  folia^jrv 
often  prove  that  it  is  a  plant  properly  belonging  t<i 
a  climate  milder  than  tnatof  most  parts  of  Britain. 
No  more  important  event  of  its  Idud  has  ever  takoi 
place  than  tne  general  introduction  of  potato  cal- 
turo  into  the  Imsbandry  of  Britain  and  other  Euro- 
pean <iiutiiri<'s.  It  ^las  exercised  a  Wneficial 
influence  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  an<I 
has  iiRTCiused  the  national  wealth,  notwitli-tm  1- 
ing  the  occ<isional  iK-currenee  of  famine  and  dislrt"--* 
( notably  in  the  yeant  1846  ami  IK47 )  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  from  the  failure  of  the  crop.  The  results 
—due  mainly  to  excessive  and  imprudent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato— confirmed  two  great  laws,  that 
plants  long  very  extensively  or  almost  exdtiaively 
cultivated  in  any  district,  however  suooeasfnlly 
they  may  t)o  cultivated  for  a  time,  are  sure  to  bJl 
at  last ;  and  that  the  exclusive,  (»r  almost  excluAive, 
dejMMidence  of  a  (teople  on  one  source  or  means  of 
support  is  utifavouraDle  to  their  weifwe  in  teipeet 
to  all  their  interests. 
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Humboldt  calcTtlates  that  the  same  extent  of 
groiiiid  which  would  pnxiupt"  tliirty  pounds  of  wlieiit 
would  protluce  one  thonoand  poundR  of  potatoes. 
Bnt  potatoes  are  not  nearly  so  nutritiouM  at<  wheat, 
and  the  constant  employment  of  them  •»  the  chief 
article  of  food  is  not  nvoorable  to  tiie  development 
of  the  physical  poiran,  and  ia  oomeqnently  in 
ite  pirotneted  infloeoee  wiitvmirable  to  mental 
energy.  All  this  is  too  well  illustrated  in  Ireland 
and  the  Flii^hlands  of  Scotland,  in  a  race  capable 
of  the  hij,'bpst  development.  It  is  calculatetf  that 
100  parts  of  (,'(Mid  wheat  flour,  or  107  part*  of  the 
^^rain,  eont<iin  ius  imu  li  iictual  nutrinieiit  as  613 
parts  of  [Kttatoes.  Tlie  inferiority  of  the  potato  in 
nutritious  power  is  very  much  owin;;  to  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  nitrogenous  aabatancee 
vhich  it  contains,  in  consequence  of  wUeb  It  is 
nuMi  advantifieoasly  used  along  with  aome  verv 
nitrogenoaa eraole  M  food,  in  Britain  generally  with 
animal  food,  in  tome  parts  of  Europe  with  curda  or 
with  cheese.  The  potato  tuber,  in  a  fresh  state, 
contains  about  71  to  80  per  cent,  of  water  ;  15  to  20 
of  starch,  3  to  7  of  fibre  or  wcmmIv  matter,  3  to  4  of 
gniii,  dextrine,  and  sugar,  and  2  of  albumen,  fjluten, 
and  casein.  There  are  considerable  dillerencts, 
however,  in  different  varieties,  in  different  slant"' 
of  maturity,  and  in  different  soils  and  seasons. 

Potatoes  are  used,  both  raw  and  boiled,  for  the 
f^ing  of  cattle.  For  hamaa  food  tiiey  are 
vmikmly  prepared  by  roMting  or  hoQfaig,  but 
DOW  chiefly  by  boiling,  a  proce*  fay  which  they  are 
freed  from'  ali  that  is  narcotic  and  noxious  in  their 
juice.  The  water  in  whii  li  [lotatocs  have  l»een 
Doiled  i.s  not  wholesome,  ami  tlin'-i'  modes  of  pre- 
pariii;,'  tliciii  fur  the  tjililc  wliirli  do  ihH  ailtuit of 
Its  cimndete  rejection  ou^lit  to  l»e  avoided. 

The  nerliage  or  haulm  of  the  potato  has  been 
osed  for  malang  pajper,  but  the  results  were  not 
eneoanginv.  Toe  benM  «re  sweetish,  but  not 
pleasant ;  tbev  are  naaMoae  when  fermented,  bat 
yield  by  diatillatioD  a  tolerable  epiiit. 

The  varieties  of  the  potato  in  ealtivatioii  aie 
extremely  numerous— wO  were  exhibited  at  tlie 
Westminster  Tercentenar>' Exhibition  (issfi).  Any 
enumeration  or  cla.i«ilication  of  them  i>  iiu{Mis,Hibl©. 
New  one*  are  ctmtinually  appearing,  and  old  ones 
piusint;  away.  Tlume  most  advanta^eousl}'  cul- 
tivated in  particular  soils  and  climates  are  often 
found  to  degenerate  when  removed  to  a  small  dis- 
tance. Potatoes  differ  considerably  in  the  char- 
•flter  of  thur  herbege  which  is  sometimes  erect, 
eomerinwe  ttatig^BMtg-~maA  in  the  aiie  and  eolour 
of  their  flowers,  bnt  are  more  generally  dis- 
tingnnhed  by  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  tiieir 
tubers,  which  are  niund,  long,  or  kidney-ehaped, 
white,  red.  dark  purple,  variegate*!,  &c. 

New  varii'tifs  of  ixituto  are  pro<iuced  from  seed  ; 
but  potatoes  are  ordinarily  propagated  by  planting 
the  tubers,  or  cuttings  of  the  tuliers,  each  contain- 
ing an  eye  or  bud.  Much  has  been  written  by 
gardeners  and  agriculturists  on  the  cooiparative 
adTantogse  of  planting  whole  tul>ers  er  eafetings ; 
bat  the  utter  method  generally  prevaili, 

Fotafeoee  are  planted  in  drillsj  made  either  by  tiie 
spade  or  plough,  or  in  leizy  beat,  which  are  always 
niH<le  by  the  spade,  and  are  IkmIs  in  which  the  set.s 
of  potatoes  are  cDvered  over  with  earth  dug  out  of 
the  alleys.  The  alleys  Mcrve,  although  in)j>erfectly, 
for  drains  in  nndrainetl  land.  The  cultivation  of 
potatoes  !i8  a  field  crop  seems  to  have  l>een  first 
&ttempte<i  in  lazy  beds.  They  are  stiU  oommon  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  bnt  are  now  Boaraci^  ever 
•sen  in  England  or  Scotland.  They  are  very  snit- 
able  for  strong,  heavy,  and  somewhat  moist  land, 
and  are  profitably  used  in  re^lueing  some  kinds  of 
Boil  to  cultivation,  but  are  generalTv  nnsnita))le  for 
field-culture,  owing  to  tin'  rxpcnse  of  lalsiur  re- 
qnired.    In  strung,  heavy  land  potatoes  are  culti-  ' 


vated  in  raised  drills;  in  lighter  and  drier  8oil^  the 
raising  of  the  drills  is  unnecessarv.  Manure  is 
invariably  given,  consisting  generally  of  farmyard 
dun^  and  artificial  manures.  Common  dressings 
consist  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons  of  dune 
per  aei«b  with  from  five  to  ten  cwt.  of  artificial 
manure,  mdk  m  goano.  diaaolved  bones,  super 
phosphate,  a  little  potaili,  maA  perhaps  nitrate  of 
soda  or  s^ts  of  ammonia  ^w**»^  of  guano.  The 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  i^ter  they  are  planted, 
whether  in  the  field  or  garden,  consists  cliielly  in 
keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  ami  in  earthing 
up  the  plants,  to  iimmote  the  fonnation  (if  tiihrr'-. 
Potatoes  are  taken  up  by  the  fork,  by  turning  over 
the  drills  with  the  plough,  or  by  an  implement 
specially  designc«l  for  the  purpose,  known  as  a 
pMQtato-faiser.  Where  the  crop  is  grown  exten- 
sively this  implement  aa  now  almost  universally 
used,  and  penorms  its  work  expeditiously  and 
thoronghly.  Garden  potatoes  are  {[enerally  used 
long  before  they  are  really  ripe,  forming  a  favotirite 
disli  in  a  very  unrine  state,  when  tln'v  ,irc  far  from 
In-ing  a  snfe  article  of  food,  and  conirihule  nut  a 
little  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  kindred 
disca.'jes  in  summer.  In  recent  years  the  growing 
of  t  :irly  potatoes  for  use  in  the  large  towns  has 
l>een  prosecute<l  to  a  large  extent  and  with  much 
success  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  and  other  similar 
parts  favoued  with  a  genial  climate.  To  facilitate 
this  tlie  seed  is  foieed  in  small  boxes  in  which  it  is 
placed  over  winter,  and  from  which  it  is  taken  in 
spring  when  the  shoots  are  2  to  4  inches  long  and 
plante<l  in  well  inaimred  drills.  Potatoes  from 
seed  thus  prejiarcil  may  W  dug  alMUit  three  weeks 
•  uilifi  than  if  the  see<l  Inul  not  been  Hproute<l. 
The  main  lield  cniji  is  allowed  to  ri}>en  thoroughly, 
and  is  cajjable  (tf  iieing  stored  for  wmter  and  spring 
use.  The  planting  of  potatoes  in  the  open  air  can- 
not lie  successfully  pind^se«i  in  most  parts  of 
Britain  before  Febroaiy  or  March,  and  in  many 
seasoBB  the  later-planted  are  fDoad  as  early  as  the 
earlier-planted,  and  more  prodiietiv&  The  stiHring 
of  potatoes  is  variously  accomplished  in  dry  lofts 
or  sheds,  in  6.ir\  cellars  or  Iwims,  and  in  tuts,  which 
are  sometimex  lioles  exc«vate<l  to  a  smail  depth  in 
the  earth,  \\  ith  tin-  |M)tatoes  piled  up  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  in  a  conical,  or  in  a  roof  like 
form,  sometimes  mere  heaps  of  one  or  other  of 
these  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  straw  and  earth  to  keep  out  light  ami 
frost  Potato*pita  should  always  oe  well  venti- 
lated by  means  of  pipes  or  otherwise,  as  without 
ventilation  the  potatoes  are  apt  to  beat  and  sprout. 
Potatoes  taken  from  the  ground  before  they  are 
quite  ripe  are  extremely  apt  to  heat  and  sprout. 

The  ]K)tato  crop  is  now  an  imiutrtant  one  in 
almost  all  the  rotations  practised  in  Hritain,  al- 
though its  cultivation  is  in  most  districts  not  cjuite 
so  extensive  as  before  its  failure  from  the  potnto 
duetue  in  1845  and  subsequent  years,  and  farmers 
are  more  careful  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  it. 
It  veiy  emmnoiily  saeeeeds  a  grafai^erop,  bat  some- 
timet  is  advantageously  planted  on  lead  newly 
broken  up  from  grass. 

Bnt,  besides  its  value  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  the 
potato  is  inii'ortiint  in  other  resjiects,  It'^  ^^t.■^l(■l^  is 
very  easily  v-paratcil .  and  is  in  lar^'c  propm  tions  ; 
hence  it  is  cheajxT  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  matin- 
facturetl  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  cliielly  used  in 
textile  manufactories  under  the  name  oi  farinn, 
which  is  converted  into  dextrine  or  British  gum 
(seeSTAKCH).  In  Holland  and  in  Russia,  where 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  keeping  potatoes  tiitoo^h 
the  winter,  and  there  is  eonse<{uently  a  necessitv 
for  using  the  crop  quickly,  large  quantities  of  starch 
are  matfe,  and  this  is  convertetl  into  sugar  or  syrup 
( see  Sr(  ,Ai; ).  The  refuse  of  the  starch  rnaniifactories 
-j  all  utiliised ;  it  is  pressed  out  from  the  water. 
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and  used  either  for  pig- feeding  or  for  maonrB.  In 
the  north  of  t']tiro|>v  much  s|iirit  for  drinking  i« 
i)ia<le  from  ]>ot;iti)*->  ;  it  in  crilloil  I'otalo  bramiy. 

Till-  i»otftti)  i>  -.ulijcct  til  several  diw?H»««,  ilie 
chief  uf  which  i»  tlist  ttehouH  fiingoiu  alTeclion  now 
commonly  known  ao  the  potato  disetue.  This 
(]i»eat)«  WON  lirnt  obwrved  in  Germany  ;  the  earlient 
known  outbreak  of  a  grave  character  occurred  at 
Li^  ia  18i2.  It  bndM  oat  in  CumU  in  1844. 
•M  at  otooe  prov«d  vety  dartnMitlva.  la  the 
following  year  it  made  its  amwanuiee  in  the 
British  UXfm,  having  been  first  oMerved  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Itx  ravagi'H  in  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847 
hrou>{ht  a  t«rrihle  famine  upon  the  small  farmers 
(if  tiiiit  country,  ami  Ht  fn  ijuctit  int<Tvab allMSe  it 
has  caused  great  lous  in  tin-  |H>tAt<i  crop. 

It  baa  be«i  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  particular 
fnngua  always  aooompaniw  thia  pecnliar  and 
d«rtnietiv«  maaaaft    Tha  point  ia  atill  doobted 

Iqraonie,  hnt  it  is 
BOW  verv  generally 
believed  that  thia 
foBguA  is  the  main 
cauHe  of  the  dis 
ea-ne.  Tliis  mysteri- 
ous fuii^'iiH,  I'hy- 
tophthoni  tn/eit- 
ema,  mns  throagh 
a  Rtrange  life-cycle 
every  yaar,  and  is 
by  no  means  easilv 
kept  at  bay.  ft 
is  believed  that, 
except  in  tempera- 
tures 1h>14>w  40* 
and  above  77"  F., 
it  is  always  pres- 
ent, rea]dy  to 
pounce  upon  a 
weak  potato-plant, 
luid  liable  to  de- 
vakm  into  an  epi- 
denue  AobM  the 
climatfeeonditions 
lie  favourable  to 
fiui;,'iis  lif(.>.  These 
conililion.s  are 
damn,  dull,  calm 
weather,  and  a 
nioint  or  wet  soil, 
onveliijHxl  in  roista 
iiintiuii;^  and  even- 
ing. The  fact  that 
the  funAUB  is  un- 
able to  bear  a  tem- 
perature alwve  77* 

or  hcliivs  4'r  is  of 
priu'tirul  iiujfort- 
ftniic.  Tin'  tmiiato 
is  nl«o  r«iil)jtt't  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Fhytophthora,  but  the  ravages 
of  the  faagos  may  lie  stopped  by  raising  the  tem- 
perature vt  the  tomato-hooaa  to  over  77°  F.  On 
the  potato  crop  the  fnngoa  ganMally  makei  ita 
appearance  ab«mt  the  third  week  in  July,  ahnoet 
invariably  b^ginniqg  ita  attack  in  the  leaves  of  the 
potato-plants  There  it  is  first  seen  in  a  delicate 
w  liili-  lilocnii.  :ki'>'<iiii]i,inif>il  liy  ilark  hloti-hi'^,  r-;iu'-c<| 
liy  till'  -«|i,i\vn  iif  iIk'  fun;,'U.s  liaviri;;  piciot'il  tlic  It-al 
and  -ft  u[i  [iutr>'f;u'tioii.  With  favouralilo  climatic 
condititinn  it  will  n<»w  develop  with  >,'teat  rapidity 
—a  single  germ  multiplying'  ton  tliouMand  times  in 
a  few  days  in  a  teni|)erature  from  6U'  to  (18°  F. 
The  fangus  ramifies  throughout  the  leaves,  blasting 


Section  nf  pntkti)  \ea,t,  lower  tarikoe 
npiwnniMl,  ■liowliiK  <i,<i.  hAlm  of  th« 
punt;  fr.b,  rptilvniwIovlU;  c,  hydrt, 
or  thrna  of  iUr  fiingu*  I'ttiibtpihtfiom 
in/iltaiu;  d,il,  roniilia  or  bud  npun  ?! ; 
«,«,  lonaporrn ;  /  zmtupore  bursting 
to  lib«r»t«  the  ri>^);<>nl<lU ;  g,  anther- 
Mis  or  mmlr  porTMn,  itri<l  h,  ix-ttimils 
or  rmulf  portjoii,  of  a  '.ir.^.r-^  \u  the 
emtimItiiMU#ortIii'  I'-af.  I  uf  .-thCT 
portiniiii  of  the  Phytii|»littHp™,  *» 
Olio*  ^'••••rt*"!,  or  of  »nothi"r  fiitiKin, 
I'Vthlnur,  U  doubtful  l(jard»iUr'* 


as  it  Moeeeda,  and  oansiag  an 
odonr  whieh  w  now  nnfortanately  Tamtliar  to  the 

farmer.  The  sjKires  of  the  fungus  are  >-o  li^ht  and 
fine  that  they  doat  through  moist  air,  and  are 


carried  about  and  spread  from  one  patch  of  potat'ies 
to  another  hy  insects  and  birds.  From  the  leave* 
the  nerm«  »pread  to  the  leaf  stalks,  the  Htenm.  and 
the  tiil>«!r».  The  Hj^iawn  rea^lily  pierce*,  the  hkin  of 
the  tulier,  consuming  or  rotting  the  cell*,  ainl 
corroding  the  starch,  and  ultimately  reducing  the 
{totato  to  a  black  mass  of  rottenness.  In  thiw  lai>t 
stage  of  its  yaariy  course  of  destruction  the  fun<,ni< 
providea  naaaa  «  eonlianing  its  curious  life.  It 
prodoees  some  Idnd  of  'lasting-spores,'  whieh,  pos- 
sessed of  amazing  vitality,  lie  dormant  during  winter 
and  ftprinn,  and  carry  on  the  disease  to  the  crop  of 
thi"  siicci  i-ilinj;  year,  which  in  its  turn  pasaes  the 
fun-:!)-  through  another  round  of  it«  mysterious  life, 
tn  liiuidtnl  on  njjiiin  from  crop  to  crop  as  l»efor*t. 
There  Im  still  uncertAintv  as  to  the  precise  character 
of  these  spores;  but,  DO  wluit  Uttf  May,  tMr 
tenacity  of  life  is  great. 

Of  the  many  remedial  menMures  that  have  bees 
tried,  the  following  have  been  lonnd  moat  nsafal 
in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  ooslaa^t  of  As 
fongna:  (1)  Earthing  up  the  drills  with  a  deep 
covering  of  earth,  with  tiie  view  of  prevent inp  the 
fuii^'us  from  poKMing  down  the  Ktem,  or  thniuj;n  the 
soil  to  the  tul»ers  ;  (2)  cutting  off  the  dii«eai>ed 

fiotato-tojjs  liefore  the  funguf*  reaches  tlie  tubers; 
3)  removing  and  burning  all  dead  and  decaying 
potato  stems,  leaves,  and  tuliers,  especially  after 
a  crop  which  has  been  attacked  by  the  disease ; 

(4)  planting  nuriefeles  which  have  been  known  to  be 
exceptionally  snoeessful  in  resisting  tha  dissais: 

(5)  gniwing  the  {totato  crop  nnder  sneh  gHiml 
cultural,  sanitary,  and  manurial  conditiona  as  will 
ensure  to  the  fullest  extent  tiossible  tite  healthy 
and  vigorous  development  of  the  crop;  (6)carefBl 
selecting  ami  storingof  {)otat<>e.s  to  l»e  nued  as  seed; 
and  (7>  liies^in;,'  the  {sttat'O-tops,  Imtli  U-fure  and 
after  the  api>eanince  of  the  disease,  will]  sulphate  of 
copper.  No  certain  prevention  or  al»olute  remedy 
has  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  all  these  measuns 
hava  been  eanriad  oat  with  advantage.  The  dis> 
eoveiy  of  the  copper  remedy  is  likely  to  lie  of  gnat 
importance  to  potato  growen,  Tnis  is  tha  oris* 
ture— about  3  t4>  6  i>arts  of  anlphate  of  copper  sad 
quicklime  to  100  parts  of  water — which  proved  so 
eire«'tual  in  coiiihatitij;  tlie  allied  panisite  ftin;ni«. 
I'eroHosjtunt  tnjr^tuus,  that  attacks  the  viiie>,  ami 
there  is  giKxl  reason  to  lielieve  that  it  will  1* 
aliiiosl  equally  succeM<fnl  in  averting  the  (Mjtato 
disease.  It  is  well  known  that  a  vi^orouN  variety 
of  potatoes  grown  under  conditions  favourable  to 
its  healthv  development  is  most  successful  m 
relisting  tha  funsos.  It  is  with  tha  potato  ss 
with  a  human  1bein|{— 4leprive  it  of  wliolesoine 
food  and  healthy  sanitary  surroundings,  and  dis- 
ease will  six'edily  ensue.  The  prevafcnce  of  this 
|>articular  iiisea-^-  in  nn-eiit  yearn  i»  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  <leterioriitioti  in  the  constitutional 
xi;/ourof  the  rultiviuril  |>nt./ito.  The  other  ilis- 
ea.s<'«  from  which  the  iM)talo  crop  is  liable  to  suffer 
are  Curl,  Sritb,  Dry  hot,  IVct  llot,  and  a  fungus 
known  as  Fezim  pottuma.  Curl  is  a  disease  affect- 
ing the  folUge  and  genetml  health  of  tlw  potato^ 
plant*  and  doea  not  seem  to  he  necesaarily  connected 
with  the  preaenee  of  any  vegetohle  parasite  or 
insect  enemy. — Scab  is  a  diswse  of  the  tubere, 
which  become  covered  with  brown,  ohlong,  and 
liiially  cnnlluent  ami  ruji  sliiipe.l  s]>i>t.s.  whilst  under 
the  surface  is  a  powderin;,'  <if  irniuite  olive  yell<i<r 
).;raiiis,  a  fungus  calle<i  Tithtiri iiui  srn/iirs.  of  the 
di vision  Hyplioniycete,s.  — />ri/  i,'u(  is  also  ancrilied 
to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  of  the  same  onler, 
Futi^orium  aolani,  and  attacks  the  tubers  either 
when  stored  for  winter  or  after  being  planted. 
It  was  first  ohaorved  in  Germany  in  ISKK 
caused  great  hiss  in  that  country  througliont  maay 

J ears.  The  tissues  of  the  potato-taber  become 
ardened  and  completely  fiUed  with  the  mycetinm 
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of  the  fnnguii,  which  at  last  bnretx  fortli  in  little 
ettshion -shaped  tuftA  liMtled  with  fructification. — 
IVtt  Rot  diffian  from  dry  rot  in  the  tubers 
becoininf;  soft  and  rotten  ineteiid  of  hard  end  dry, 
and  is  always  characterisin!  hy  the  presence  of  a 
hmmii*  referred  by  FrioH  to  iiis  ^'enui«  Periolii,  but 
whicti  liiTkoley  re^;ar^i^  ft>  iinotlicr  form  or  nUv^e  of 
the  fungus  wliicli  cfni.Hi-f*  m  L*  iiu<e|Miml)ly  con- 
nected witli  ary  rot.  lioth  ilrv  rot  and  wot  rot  have 
often  bc<>n  oWrved  along  with  the  potato  disease, 
which,  liowever,  is  always  characterised  by  the  pree- 
esce  of  another  peculiar  fungus.— Ptrsun  potinnm 
has  occasioned  heavy  lotuses,  chiefly  in  IrMaad,  bv 
deatroying  the  l^ves  before  the  crop  has  niatureiL 
See  books  on  potato-culture  by  Pink  (1879)»  Cox 
(1880),  Fremlin  (1883),  and  Wnnl  (1801),  and  On 
the  potato-blight  by  Bravender  (1880). 

P^taUH  SWBKT.    8oe  SWWTF  POTATO. 

P«lato-beetle.  See  Colorado  Beetle. 

F«tato-ly  (.ilnMomyia  ii^enm),  a  dipfeetow 

inaeet  of  the  name 


gennn  with 
RadUb-tlv, 


tlie 
CtiU- 


Pot«to-fly  (  A  nthnmma  tnherma ) 
1,  Larva,  or  1 1 la^i^'i 1 1 ,  nattiral  Mie; 


bage-fly,  Turnip  fly, 
&C.  In  iUi  perfect 
state  it  is  very  like 
the  House-fly.  The 
maggots  are  often 
abundant  in  bad 
potatoea  in  antnoia, 
and  nra  different 
froin  the  majrgots 
of  the  Hon  .  I!  .  , 
being  homy,  KjjUiy, 
bristly,  and  tawny  ; 
the  lotiL'  tail  entiing 
in  six  lon>i  bristles. 
The  pnua  is  very 
like  the  lar^'a. 

The  Potato- fro^ 
Fly  {Eutrryx  solant, 
Cartb)  and  the  eaterpillar  of  the  Death's-heacl 
Moth  {AektnmHa  tUrojpos,  Linn.)  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  etonw  of  potatot*,  but  laraly  do  aerioas 
damage. 

Potcherstroom.  a  town  in  the  Mmth  of  tlie 
Transvaal,  8oath  Africa.  lOA  milea  8W.  of  Pretoria. 
Pop.  flOOD. 

Potemkliif  Gregory  Alexandrovitch,  the 

/iio-*t  eelebrate<l  f»f  the  Empress  Catharine  II.'s 
J  t  uiritfs,  wa.H  bora  near  Smolensk  on  16th  Sep- 
tember 1736.  the  deweendant  td  a  nohle  hut  im- 
pnverlehed  PoHeh  family.  Having  entered  the 
Russian  army,  he  managed  ( 1762 )  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  caiarina  by  his  handsome  face  and 
athletic  fipuro ;  lip  wan  attached  to  her  house- 
hold, and  in  1774  wa^  jireferred  as  her  recognised 
favourite.  From  1776,  wIkmi  tlie  Emjicror  .Joseph 
of  Austria  made  liini  a  prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  till  the  year  of  Ms  death  he 
was  tbe  director  of  tlie  Itussian  policv  in  Europe. 
It  wae  »t  Us  ins^Kation  that  the  khan  of  the 
Ciimea  put  Mmaeu  (1783)  under  Ruuan  pro- 
teettoD.  Four  years  later  Catharine  paid  a  viait 
to  his  government  in  the  south,  and  tlic  'hoax' 
which  ne  then  plaved  off  on  his  sinereiyu  i» 
hf<l  by  De  S6gtJr  { .^U  nioiris).  He  caused 
an  immciiHo  number  of  wooden  jiainted  houses  to 
\io  coii^tnictetl,  and  groupwl  into  towns  and  villages 
along  the  route  the  czanna  was  to  take,  and  hired 
people  to  act  the  part  of  vilfaigKB,  merchants, 
traaesmen,  and  agnculturist*,  engaged  in  ttieir 
various  pursnita.  The  cmrina'e  vani^  was  hngely 
gratified  at  the  aeeining  impfovemente  of  the 
eonntry  nnder  her  rale,  end  she  covered  PotemWn 


with  titb 


anil  Imnonr- 


after  this  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Turks,  and 
Potemkin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
with  Sawaroff  eervtag  under  him.  OtchakoflT  was 
taken  after  a  terrible  siege,  and  Sawaroff  won  the 

freat  lights  of  licnder  and  Inniail — of  all  of  which 
'otemkin  rpaptHi  the  cre<lit  when  he  entered  St 
PeterslMirp  \u  timniph  in  1791.  That  same  year 
hff  wiiK  H«'i/.ed  with  .sinlden  illness  whilst  traveUiufr 
l)«>t\veen  .la^wy  and  Otchakolf,  and  died  Octolx  r 
15,  and  was  buried  at  Khersoo.  He  wa^  a  man  of 
eonaiderable  ability  in  eoart  intrigue  and  states- 
manship ;  his  sldU  as  a  genera)  has  been  both 
atfinnea  and  denied.  Penonally  he  was  lieentious, 
coarse  in  his  habits,  and  utterly  tyrannical  anil 
nneempnlous ;  in  spite  of  his  lavish  oxtra\a^'ance 
he  lieaped  np  an  immetise  ftn  tune. 

St  f  Mrmmr*  (Lond.  1812),  Mid  tbe  Life  in  Ginnan  by 
hi»  !Rcn-tar)'  .s^nt-Jeso  (new  ed.  Karlsruhe,  1888). 

Potential*  in  dynamical  Bcience>  is  a  4|aajitity 
of  i>eculiar  importance.  Its  valuSi  as  a  mathe- 
matical function  in  the  theoiy  of  attraolioin,  waa 

recognise«l  by  Laplace  in  ^b/b  Mieimtqme  CtteiU. 
The  name  was,  however,  given  by  George  Green 
(1793^1841)  in  1828,  when  its  broad  (fynnmical 
sifinifuance  was  for  the  first  time  exjli  it'v 
sUiteil  ami  jwiwerfuUy  developer!.  Tlie  theory  of 
the  potential,  in  fact,  is  coextensive  with  the 
dynamics  of  what  are  known  as  Coiueett^ttive 
systems.  When  Hue)>  a  system  is  made  to  |iass 
from  one  coniiguration  to  another,  the  work 
done  against  the  forces  of  tbe  system  de]iends 
odIv  npon  the  initial  and  final  eonfignrmtioast 
ana  in  no  way  npon  the  partieolar  series  or 
changes  by  which  the  passage  is  made.  For 
instance,  the  work  done  against  gravity  in  lifting 
a  given  mass  to  a  hei^'ht  of  .54K)  feet  is  exactly  the 
same  whetlier  the  uiaita  is  lifted  vertically  up,  by 
a  balloon,  say,  or  more  laboriously  taken  up  the 

f gentle  slope  of  a  hill.  The  earth  and  the  matus 
omi,  BO  far  a^  gra\ltation  is  concerned,  a  con- 
servative itysteni.  Practically,  however,  in  dragging 
a  mass  np  a  slope  a  certain  amount  of  work,  greater 
or  amailer  aocording  to  dicnmstanees,  must .  he 
done  against  friction,  and  this  wilt  deitend  npon  the 
character  of  the  course  taken.  We  know  that  the 
work  so  done  is  lost  and  cannot  lie  recovered  in 
dynaniie  form  (see  Knkr<.y).  These  forces  are  in 
short  dtsttipative,  and  mo  far  as  their  action  is  con- 
cerned the  system  is  not  conservative,  and  the 
theory  of  the  potential  do^  not  apply.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  when  the  forces  are 
functions  of  distances  only  the  system  will  1« 
conservative.  Such  foroes  then  have  a  potential ; 
and,  altho<agh  this  does  not  exhaust  ail  tgrps*  of 
forae-sjrstenu  which  have  a  potential,  it  inelndes 
all  that  are  certainly  known  to  occur  in  nature 
around  us.  The  force  of  gravitation  and  the  force 
between  electrilie<l  or  nia^^etised  bodies  evidently 
belong  to  the  category  just  de«erilie<l.  In  all  such 
cases  the  jKit^ential  at  any  jioint  in  the  field  of 
force  ia  a  detioite  function  of  tlie  position,  a 
mathematical  expression  having  for  any  particular 
case  a  definite  value,  such  that  the  difference  uf  tins 
potentials  of  two  points  measures  the  work  done 
in  carrying  unit  qnantilgr  (of  matter,  eleetneity, 
magnetism,  &c.)  from  the  one  pdnt  to  tlie  other 
(Hee  Ei-KCTKRi  I Y  for  wimo  further  properties  of 
the  jM)f^>ntial).  If  we  take  the  two  points  very 
close  to  each  other,  we  see  at  once  that  tlie 
small  difference  of  the  iiotentials  niu«t  equal  the 
pnxluct  of  the  average  force  into  the  corre^IK)ndiIlg 
small  distance.  Thus,  in  tlie  notation  usea  in  Itie 
article  Calculus  (q.v.),  we  have  a  V  =  8a«,  where 
V  is  the  potential,  S  the  force,  and  as  the 
small  distance.  Henee  8  >■  dV/da  or  the  force  in 
any  direction  it  namerically  equal  to  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  potential  per  unit-length  in  tliat 
din  ction.    When  the  potential  is  known  a  simple 
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ditferentialioD  in  any  chosen  direction  ipve»  the 
force  in  that  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  other 
directed  qaantitiM  besides  forces  may  be  expreosible 
as  tJie  aifferantial  eoelBcients  of  a  single  non- 
directed  or  scalar  quantity.  Ttllis,  in  the  tnatbo- 
matical  theory  of  HydrodjuMiites  (q.v.)  a  very 
iiiijiortftnt  iliHtinction  In  iimdc  liotween  motions 
whirli  liiivt'  fi  velocity-pot^TUial  unii  inotionn  which 
liftvf  nut.  In  the  former  thf  \i-li'<'ity  can  be  re- 
j>r«'.s«>nt<Hl  iu*  a  i<i)a<-e  (litreieiiliiitinij  of  a  walar 
quantity  ;  in  the  luttt'i  it  cannot.  See  VoRTEX  for 
an  account  of  Uuid  motion,  wiiicb  baa  no  velocity- 
potential. 

Potenttlla,  a  gennn  of  plants  of  the  natnral 
order  liosaceu-,  nub  ctrder  PotentilltMt',  liiirering  from 
Fragaria  (Strawlterrv )  in  the  fruit  having  a  dry 
instead  of  a  pucculeiit  recept^irle.  The  H|>ecie«  are 
very  iiiiiiii'roUH,  nativcM  chietly  of  nortlu'rii  tciii 
perate  reginn^,  and  some  of  them  of  the  coldest 
north ;  most  of  them  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  yellow,  white,  red,  or  purple  flowers,  and 
pinnate,  digitate,  or  temate  leaves.  They  are  often 
called  Ciaqoefsill  (Fr.,  'five-kMved');  and  mow  of 
the  spedsa  an  faTomrite  gvnl«B  flowan.  A  ttiw 
are  nativaa  of  Britain ;  one  of  the  rarest  of  which 
is  a  shrubby  species  (P.  fruticostt),  forming  a  large 
bush,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers,  often  plant*"*!  in  »hrubl>erie«.  P.  reptans, 
a  common  Bniish  ^]>«■^■ies.  with  creeping  stems, 
digitate  leaveH,  and  yellow  llowerx,  once  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcBa,  from 
the  astringent  profierty  of  its  root,  of  which  most 
Ol  tlia  species  partake  with  it.  But  P.  amerina, 
a  rm  eoauBon  British  species,  popularly  known 
as  ffimnreed,  liaTlnf  creeping  stems,  yellow 
flowers,  and  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  beautifnllv 
Milky  and  silvery  beneath,  has  an  edible  ro<it,  with 
a  t»i»te  somewhat  iikf  that  of  the  parsnip.  Swine 
grnb  it  up  with  aviility,  and  it  wa«  once  much 
esteemed  a-s  an  article  (»f  food  in  fwrnie  jiartf*  of 
Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Hebrides,  where  it 
alxtunds  and  lias  been  a  resource  in  times  of  famine. 
—The  name  potentilla  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
tlie  I..atin  ftotetu,  *  powerfnl,* and  to  allnde  to  medi- 
cinal virtues  now  known  to  merit  little  regard. 
Tormentil  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  referred  to  thi.s 
genus. 

Poteiiza  ( anc.  Pftteutia),  a  town  of  South  Italy, 
ensconced  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines,  103  miles 
E.  by  lli.  of  Naples.  It  is  sarrounde<l  b^'  a  wall, 
has  a  fine  cathetlral,  and  disused  fortifications. 
P4^sa  was  shaken  by  earthqvakes  in  1S78,  lOM, 
1819,  and  1857.  Pop.  17,978.— The  provinee  of 
Potenza,  called  Baxilicata  until  IS71,  ha-s  an  area 
of  3998  Hq.  in.  and  ( 1889)  a  pop.  of  odti,3U9. 

Pot-herbs  are  not,  as  ndght  be  snppoeed  from 
the  name,  the  vegetables  chiefly  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  as  supplying  articles  of  foodt  trat  rather 
those  wldeh  an  of  eeeondary  importance,  and  valu- 
able chislly  for  fiavoavfng.  as  parNley,  fennel,  &c. 

P4ll4l«lct»  See  Gianth'  Kettlic& 

PqII»  »  se^NNTfe  ol  Bosnian  Caueasmv  stands  at 
the  mottth  of  the  river  Rion,  on  Ute  sastein  shore 
of  the  Black  Rea.  200  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Titlin. 
Here  maize  ( £'242,nor)),  manganese  (£fW,000).  A:o, 
are  slii|>ped  to  tin-  annual  value  of  t'.'Wki.lKW).  'riit> 
im|M>rt.H  do  not  exci.iHl  £'MM).  I'oti  i*eize«l  by 
Kll.-^ia  in  IS'IS.    Pop.  3112. 

P«tilbM»  a  Corintliian  oolong  foondod  on  the 
westernmost  isthmas  of  the  Cluueidiee  peninsula 

in  ancient  Macedonia.  By  its  revolt  from  the 
Athenian   League  (432  B.C.)  it  brought  on  the 

Pelnponnesian  war  ;  it  was  besiegcl  inn!  taken  by 
tlie  Athenian.s  (429  B.C.).     The  Athenian  colony 
which  wa«  then  settle^l  there  was  tlestroy*^!  liy  I 
Philip  of  Maoedon  (356  B.C.).    Cassander  built  i 


POT-POURRI 


up  a  new  town,  and  eaUed  it  Cassandria;  this 
flourished  greatly  nntO  it  was  caplnnd  and  saelnd 

by  the  Huns. 
Pot*nietaL   Tan  and  (tot  metals  are  alloys  of 

copper  and  lead.  The  pro|)ortions  of  tlie  two 
metals  vary  from  equal  |»art«  of  e^h  to  1  of  copper 
and  10  of  lead. 

PotO'maCt  a  river  of  the  United  States,  formed 
bv  two  branches  which  rise  in  the'  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  West  l^iginia,  and  nnite  Ifi  miles 
8E.  of  Cumberland,  Uaiyland,  from  which  point 
tlia  river  flows  in  n  gananBy  sonth-easterly  ooorse 
4C0  ndles,  and  falls  into  ChesapesJce  Bay,  after 
fonning  an  estuary  nearly  100  miles  lon<;,  and 
from  2^  to  7  miles  wide.  The  largest  ships  can 
a.>«cend  to  \Va«hini..'ioii,  iind  the  tide  reaches  (•e<jrge- 
town.  A  few  milt-.H  a!M)ve  Wa»ihington  the  river 
fiirms  a  cataract  3.')  feet  liij,'h  ;  and  lietw  een  there  and 
Westport  it  fails  more  than  ItKJO  feet.  The  sc«*ner>- 
in  this  portion  of  its  course  is  wild  and  licautiful, 
esi>eciairy  where  it  breaks  through  the  Blue  Kidge 
at  Harper's  Kerr}-.  Its  principal  aflnsnts  are 
the  Shenandoah,  Caeapon,  and  Monoeaey.  Tiw 
Pofeomae  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boondary 
between  Vir^'itiia  and  .Maryland. 

PotOroo,  or  Kan<;ahi>(i  \i  \T  ( ffyptiprymnut), 
a  genus  of  marsupials,  n  lHtcd  t<»  katigaro<*.  None 
of  the  species  are  larger  than  rabbit-s.  Tbey  feed 
on  roote,  for  which  they  dig  with  their  fore-fsek 
Two  other  foon,  Bettoogin  and  ii£pipiyauraa»  an 
nearly  telasML 

Potosf,  Bolivia,  capital  of  a  department  of 
the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  mml  famous 
mining-towns  of  Sduth  .\mcricH.  stands  in  a  l>arrcn 
district,  nearly  5(J  miles  S\V.  of  (  huquisaca.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  the  ("erro  de  Pot<i»*i  (  15,S<I 
feet ),  at  an  elevation  of  IS.OUU  feet  aUive  the  nea, 
and  is  thus  one  of  the  loftiest  inliabited  places  on 
the  globe.'  The  town  baa  a  circumference  of  some 
4  mlMs  I  hot  fnllv  one-half  is  composed  of  tottering 
and  rained  buildings,  nninha)<it(^l  and  desolate, 
and  the  whole  |)lace,  with  its  wiualor,  dilapidation, 
and  dirt,  prcsints  a  sinister  aspect.  The  public 
buildings  include  h  hatiiisonie  cathe<iral  an<l  a 
mint  w Viich  employs  2<>tl  liand>*  :  and  the  reservoirs 
are  also  worthy  of  mention.  The  streets  ar^  steep 
and  narrow,  and  there  are  no  w  agons  or  carriages, 
Iwit  only  llamas  and  mules.  The  climate  is  very 
trying  :*all  the  four  seasons  may  be  experienced  in 
one  day,  but  nsoally  it  b  bitterly  oold,  owing  to  the 
devation  and  to  the  monntalns  all  nmndf,  from 
wbich  the  snow  scarcely  ever  melts.  Yet  is  Potosi 
one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Bolivia. 
Ki)^;li--li  anu  French  inannfa<t ures  are  imported; 
and,  IV*  the  country  in  the  vicinity  produces  little 
or  nothing:,  all  supplies  have  to  lie  brought  from  a 
distanc4>.  The  iiidustry  of  the  place  is  limited  to 
silver-mining.  The  ("erro  is  still  rich  in  this  ore, 
although  the  production,  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mines  near  the  summit,  and  the  freooent 
itimsh  of  water  in  tliose  worked  at  a  lower  level, 
has  greatly  fallen  cIC  Potoef  was  founded  in  1545. 
and  in  1611  had  160,000  inhabitants.  Its  population 
<l«»e«  not  now  exceed  12,000. — The  department,  a 
plateau  country,  rich  in  minerals  and  cattle,  ha,"*  an 
area  nf  .■')4,:<<H I'^.j.  in.  and  a  js)p.  ( 1892)  of  .36<>.4<». 
It  is  >c<  oad  in  pop.  i>f  the  B<nivian  department*. 

Pot-|»ourri  (Fr.),  the  name  of  a  mixtnre  of 
sweet  s<>en ted  materiaJa.  chiefly  flowers,  dried,  and 
osnaUy  placed  in  a  vase  with  a  perforated  lid,  in 
order  tim  their  perfume  may  be  diffused  through 
moms  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  principal  ingre- 
dients are  rose-petals,  lavender  flowers  and  stallca. 
violets,  jessamine  tlowers,  wofxhufT  leaves,  cloves, 
orrii.r<Hit,  pimento,  musk,  sandal  W(H>dras](inps 
I  ce<lar  shavings,  &c.  Hut  it  also,  and  orijnnally, 
\  signifies  a  dish  of  dill'erent  sorts  of  viands,  and 
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oorrf«p<>nil»  in  tim  sense  to  the  HoteK-poteh  (q.v.) 
of  Scotluui!  ami  the  Olla  Podrida  {({.v.)  of  Spain. 
In  MiLHic  the  nuine  is  weil  for  a  ttelectiun  uf 
popular  pieces  strung  toL't-ther  witiioat  mncli 
Arrangement — a  kind  uf  medley. 

Potsdani*  chief  town  of  the  Pnueian  province 
of  BrandenbuTv,  and  aeoond  residenoe  town  of  the 

royal  family  of  Pnuaia,  is  situated  on  an  island 
K^-^iile  the  lake  like  river  Havel,  18  niileH  h\  rail 
tSW.  of  Berlin.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  f>roa*l 
streets,  puhlic  ^Mnleiin,  a<iortu->l  with  statue«  of 
PniBsian  sohlier^,  and  line  >s<iuareH.  The  royal 
palace  ( 1667  1701  ),  in  the  park  of  which  are  statues 
of  Frederick- William  1.,  Alexander  1.  uf  Uuasia, 
and  Generals  Blucher,  GneienuMl,  Kleist,  and 
TMMDsieu ;  the  town-house,  a  copy  of  that  at 
Anstenlam;  and  the  military  orphanage  are  the 
Ifaieet  of  the  pablie  buildingH.  The  ^rrison  church, 
"with  a  Bteepie  290  feet  lu^h,  contain.^  the  tomhtt  of 
Frederick-William  I.  and  Frederick  11,  :  and  the 
Friedenskirche  the  tomljs  of  l"'re<lerick- William 
IV.  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  111.  The  Branden- 
burg (late  is  a  copy  of  Trajan's  Arch  at  Home.  In 
the  imme*liat€  nciRlilKmrliootl  of  the  town  are  more 
than  half-a-dozen  royal  palaces,  a«  Sans  Souci 
<  1745-47),  the  favourite  residence  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  nirroanded  by  a  aplendid  pork  and  gardens, 
conteining  Raiieh%  moaament  to  Qaeen  LooiHa 
and  other  structures ;  the  palace  of  Friedriehekron, 
formerly  the  New  Palace  (176.^70),  with  nearly 
300  rooiii-i,  liiaiiy  of  which  contain  costlv  work-^  of 
Art  ;  C'harlotteidiof,  huilt  hy  Fmlerick-W  illiani  IV. 
in  ls2ti;  the  .Marhle  Palace,  the  unininer  re.sidence 
of  the  Eni[)eror  William  II.;  ami  Bal>cl«l)erg,  the 
private  property  of  the  name  prince.  Fotwlam  has 
«n  oltservatory,  and  a  cadet  and  other  military 
schools.  Ite  manafaetoriea  prodaw  aagar,  chemi- 
ealx,  hamens,  silk,  waxcloth,  beer,  &e.  Flower- 
gardening,  especially  of  violets,  is  a  busy  industry. 
Alexander  von  Hnmboldt  was  a  native.  Pop., 
including  the  garrison  (1890),  53,727.  Potwlam 
owes  its  creation  as  a  town  to  the  (Ireat  Elector, 
Fre<lerick- William,  and  to  Frederick  II.  Prior  to 
that  periixl  it  wa.s  a  H^hiu;,'  \  ilhi^'e,  hiiilt  on  the 
sit4?  of  an  ancient  blav  settlement.  See  German 
workH  by  KopiMli  (ltt4K  A.  R  (1MB),  and  Sello 
(1888). 

Potsdam  Red««  •  ruant  givw  in  Nerfh 

America  to  the  uppermoet  divitfon  of  the  Cam- 
brian or  Primordial  strata. 

Potstone,  Laftis  Ollarisoi  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  masHive  variety  of  talc-echist,  composed  of  a  finely  ■ 
Catted  aginvgate  of  talc,  mica,  and^lorite.  It  is 
^eneially  of  a  grayish-graen  eolonr,  sometimes  dark 
irreen.  It  oecute  manive,  or  in  granular  concre- 
tions. It  is  soft  and  easilv  cut  when  newly  dug  up, 
trreasy  to  the  touch,  and  infusible  even  before  the 
blowpipe.  It  Itecomes  hard  after  exposui-e  to  the  air. 
It  is  made  into  and  other  hou.Hehold  utensils, 
which  coiniiiunii-ate  no  had  IjL-tc  to  anythinif  con- 
tained in  them,  and  wliMti  greii.sy  are  cleaned  hy  the 
fire.  It  wiw  well  known  to  the  ancients;  and 
Pliny  describes  the  manner  of  making  ve(«sels  of  it. 
It  was  anciently  procured  in  abundance  in  the  isle 
of  Siphnos  (Siphanto),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
Ib  Upper  E^pt.  Large  quarries  of  it  were  wrought 
on  the  Lake  of  Como,  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  25th  Augnst  1618,  when  they 
fell  in,  cansin;;  the  deT^trnction  of  the  nfi^'lilMiiiriri); 
town  of  rieun*.  in  which  it  wjus  wrou^;lit  into  ciilin 
ary  vesselN,  slal>!<  for  ovens,  iVc.  It  is  quaiTieil  in 
the  Valais,  Monivia,  Xorway,  Sweden,  Greenland, 
near  Hudson  Bay,  iVc. 

Pott*  August  FRixmroH,  a  great  philologtat, 
WW  wrn  at  Nettelrede  in  Hanover,  14th  NoT«mber 
1802:  He  studied  philology  at  CMttingen,  habilit- 
ated at  BerKn  in  1830,  in  1838  bewme  extra- 


ordinary, in  1839  ordinary  professor  of  the  Science 

of  Laii;^nia^'e  in  the  university  of  Halle.  Next  to 
Iluniholdt,  Bopp,  anil  (itiniin,  the  name  of 
I'ott  stands  pronunent  in  the  now  science  of 
comparative  pnilology.  The  foundation  of  Pott's 
reputation  was  securely  laid  by  his  Etymoluguche 
ForteKungen  auf  dcm  Gebiet  der  Indogermanisefien 
Spraehen  (2  vols.  1833-36  ;  2d  ed.  6  vols.  1859-76), 
a  work  seeond  in  importance  only  to  Bopp's  Com- 
{Mtralice  Grmnmar.  His  well-known  article  '  Indo- 
gernianiscber  Spraehatamm,'  in  Erach  and  Gruber's 
Encyklopddie,  is  a  masterpiece  of  condensation, 
and  for  once  of  order.  For  his  hesetting  fault  was 
a  lack  of  order  and  perspicnity,  wnich  made 
Aacoli  compare  lii>  l<ollk^  to  the  plain  of  Khinar 
after  the  confusion  of  lijiUel  had  taken  place.  But 
no  student  ever  brought  to  his  .studies  a  loftier 
spirit  of  devotion,  or  collected  more  massive 
materials  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  science. 
So  tboroogh  was  his  treatment  that  all  the 
progress  of  learning  since  has  not  stripned  tha 
value  from  his  books  on  the  Gypsies,  on  Peraonal 
Names,  on  Numerals,  his  e«says  on  Mythology, 
African  LangHa;,'es,  or  (Jeneral  Cnininiar.  He 
died  at  Halle.  .Ith  duly  1HS7,  workinj;  to  the  last. 

His  most  uiiportant  liooks,  liesides  those  alrewly  aajiitHl 
snd  countleiiit  articli>H  and  pagHTH  in  the  learned  juurnalit, 
are  r)<  Rorut»ico-Li(hiiiiiitc<!  turn  in  Slitviem  i/uum  in 
Lfttiri*  TAiyiui*  I'minixtln  (  Ih;<7  41);  IHr  Ziijttnirr  in 
Ki>r<ti«t  unii  Afirii  (2  vnk.  JS14  4.'i  I  ;  l)U  Quninre  uiui 
Viiimnif  ilr  ZahhntthiMh  hei  VUkt  r-H  alUv  WrlttrUt  [ 
Dir  }'(ritonntiuimni  (1853);  Die  Unj/leicAheit  der  mentck- 
lifhrn  Ilaniifii,  hitu/it.^nrhlich  rov)  S/,rachmt*fu4ic/iaft- 
liehen  Staixl jninkt  (Is.V;);  r>i,/,j»! ii mj  al*  tilts  dfr 
tciehU'iHen  Htldn ii'imnitUl  'Or  .S//ivic>ir  (lHfi2);  Aiiti- 
Kaiilcn,  "tier  m'ltln.'rhi  i'nyntiU ini'int  mnt  Urtpruin)  dir 
Vi'lker  und  Uprarheu  [  1S63 );  and  iJit  Spmrhvcrxrhifdm- 
heit  in  Eurapa,  an  den  Zahlwiirtem  naehfftvietat  1 1868). 

POttftWatlMBieB,  a  tribe  of  Airwiri<ian  Indiana, 
Iwonging  Id  the  Algonouin  sboBK.  The  early 
French  settlers  establbhea  a  mission  aauHunt  them 
at  Green  Bay,  and  to  this  day  manyof  tnera  are 

Homan  Catholics.  They  sidwl  with  the  English 
Imth  during  the  Uevohition  and  in  the  war  of  I8l2, 
and  aiti'i  \\ards  .settled  in  Kansas,  where  one  han«i 
of  over  400  now  live  in  houses  and  cultivate  the 
ground.  Another  band,  nearly  500  strong,  is  on  a 
reservation  in  the  same  atate,  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  of  Frienda. 

Potter,  druiN",  r>T).,  an  English  scliolar  and 
divine,  tlie  son  of  a  linen  <lra]ier  of  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  Isini  in  1674,  studied  with  great 
dili;;ence  and  success  at  Oxford,  where  he  t<H)k  his 
dei;ree  of  .M.  A.  in  1694,  and  in  the  same  year  received 
holy  orders.  He  was  ai>|M)inted  chaplain  to  (^neen 
Anne  in  1706,  profe.H.sor  of  Divinity  at  O.xford  in 
1706.  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1715,  and  finallv  in  1737 
attained  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Englisn  Church 
—the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  died  21st 
Octolier  1747,  and  was  buried  at  Croydon.  Potter's 
principal  work  is  his  Airlicrofogid  (hura  {'An 
tiquities  of  Greece,'  2  vols.  ItUtH),  not  supersedeil 
until  the  appearance  of  I)r  W.  Smith  >  l>i  liimary 
of  dreek  and  Roimtn  Antii^uities ;  lK!side,s  which, 
however,  we  may  mention  his  edition  of  Ltfcophron 
{ 1097)  and  of  Clemens  AUxandrinut  ( 1715), 

Potter,  Paul,  the  greatest  animal -painter  of 
the  Dutch  scIkmiI,  was  Istrn  at  Enkliuizen  in  1625, 
ami  wius  the  pupil  of  his  father,  Piet«r  Potter, 
a  landscape  pamter,  with  whom  in  lii.'^l  he  came  to 
Amsterdam.  He  was  also  an  excellent  ettdier,  and 
so  precocious  that  his  liest  etched  pieee.s,  '  The 
Herdsman  *  and  '  The  Shepherd,'  were  tiuished  in 
hiVA  an<l  \fM  respectively.  He estahlished  himself 
at  tlie  Hague  in  1640,  where  next  v*ar  he  married 
the  dangnter  of  an  arohiteet,  out  in  1668  be 
returned  to  Amsterdam.  He  died  there  in  January 
16M  at  the  untimely  age  of  twenty-nine.  Uis 
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best  piclureHi  are  puKtoral  scenes  with  animal 
fiuures,  the  life  hizi'  '  Younj;  Hull '  ( 1647,  at  the 
Hague)  being  especially  celebrated.  ll'm  '  Dairj' 
Farm,*  nieaauring  only  19J  by  48J  incheB,  wa«  sold 
in  London  on  27th  June  1880  from  the  Stover 
collection  for  £6090,  or  £13  par  l^nra  inch.  The 
Bijks  Muwam  AiDBienlatn  poHCiMi  the  '  Boar- 
hant'  and  amm  other  picturee  from  Ue  euel. 
Very  many  of  hb  prodaclkNM  we  prawrved  in 
England. 

See  p.  Potter,  m  Vie  el  w  (Eurret,  \>y  Vmi  Wvnt- 
rheene   (the  Hague,  1867  K  C'und«U,  Landtcapc 

Painttn  of  Holland  (*  Great  Artists '  mhm,  1891). 

Potteries,  The,  a  district  in  North  Stafford- 

ahire,  9  miles  long  by  broad,  the  centre  of  the 
earthen  wart'  iiiamit'acturc  in  Kii^jland,  inclmles 
Haiiley,  tiursleni,  SU}ke-U|Mm-Trent,  Newc&stle- 
iuider<lorm0i  TnnaftaH,  and  other  towiMi 

Pottery^  This  term,  derived  throu|^  the 
French  jtoterie  from  the  Latin  potmn,  'a  drinking 
veiwel,'  i.s  ajmlii'"!  all  ulijccts  of  Uvkcil  day. 
Pottery  may  be  said  to  \»'  jiltimst  c(>iitviiiiK)ranf<>us 
ami  CO  exteuRive  with  iiiiiiikind  ;  it  i»  foiiiid  with 
the  remains  of  our  reinotfisl  ancewtors,  and  it  ia 
fashioned  amongst  the  rmU'i^t  of  present  day  tribea. 
The  art  in  its  nidinientAry  condition — merely 
mouldini^  wet  clay  into  the  desired  form,  and  sab- 
mittiog  it  to  the  hardening  heat  ol  the  son  or  of 
lin— ia  lo  simple  aa  to  be  within  the  eapadty  of 
the  least  tutored  savage.  The  universality  of  the 
primitive  art,  and  the  many  different  lines  along 
which  it  progresseil,  pnihide  the  poNsibility  of 
tracing  \t»  hi-story  in  chronological  sequence,  and 
only  a  few  of  it>t  more  importjuit  deveb^WneDta  can 
be  noticed  in  the  historical  section. 

Potter\-  as  known  at  the  present  day  is  dintin- 
gnished  into  many  classes  according  to  the  nature 

•  which 
enamels 
I  oolonred 

or  other  ornamental  treatment  of  its  surface. 
Brictly,  ax  regards  material  and  baking  it  may  be 

divjchsl  into  (  1  )  earthenware,  which,  ex|»ose<l  to  a 
cont]>aratively  low  heat,  rcinaitiH  earthy  in  texture 
aiiii  can  hf  Horatche<l  witli  a  st<>c|  point  ;  (2)  stone- 
ware, Hretl  at  a  high  heat,  hard,  denw,  compact, 
and  not  Hcratched  by  the  knife;  and  (.3)  porcelain, 


guisnea  inio  many  classes  accoraing  lo  tue  i 
and  parity  «f  the  clay  employed,  the  lieat  to 
it  haa  bean  expoaed  in  firing,  the  glana  or  ei 
with  whidi  it  haa  been  eoveied,  and  the  oo 


fired  at  the  higlietit  temperature,  semi-rased  and 
vitreous  in  stnicture,  ana,  when  aaffldently  thin, 
tiaaslaeent.    Eartheawan  a^aia  may  m  anb- 


divided  aoooiding  to  the  manner  in  whieh  its 

surface  is  treated,  being  either  ( I )  plain,  as 
in  an  ordinary  flowerpot ;  (2)  lustred,  as  in  the 
black  surface*!  pott»'ry  of  ancient  (Jreece;  (.3) 
glazed  or  coated  with  a  transparent  gla.ss  or  var- 
nish :  and  (4  )  enamelled  or  coated  with  an  opaque 
white  or  coloured  glass,  which  completely  conceAls 
the  body  over  which  it  is  spread. 

Manufacture. — The  dough-like  condition  into 
which  clay  can  Imj  worked  witli  water,  and  the 
hardness  and  indestructibility  it  amuires  by  burn- 
ing, are  the  qoalitiea  npon  wbidi  tne  potter's  art 
essentially  depends.  Clay  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  substances,  but  it  is  of  many  qualities 
and  dcgrt'<'s  of  purity.  The  commonest  drick  clays 
are  w>  coarse  in  texture  and  so  impn';;niit»Nl  with 
in>n  and  other  forei;;ii  in'^'rciliciits  that  tlicy  can  lie 
used  oidy  for  brick«,  tilct*,  and  the  very  coarsest 
kinds  of  potter)'.  The  purest  potters'  clay,  known 
as  china-clay  or  Kaolin  (q.v.),  v»  formetl  by  the  de- 
coniposition  of  granitic  rocks.  It  consisu^  ei<«enti- 
ally  of  the  bydrated  silicate  of  alumina  with  small 
proportiona  or  traces  of  one  or  more  of  lime,  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia.  The  finest  ehina-day  oi  Great 
Britain  is  found  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered at  ('au  la/''.  •!  miles  N K.  of  St  Austell,  be- 
tween 1755  and  1758  by  William  Cookworthy. 


Cook  worthy's  discovery  was  of  the  utmost  ininort- 
ance  for  the  home  manufacture  of  porcelain  ana  fine 
pottvn,  ;  and  the  development  of  the  indiisin- 
which  t<K)k  place  under  Josiah  Wedgwood  and 
others  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fine 
material  which  thus  became  available  to  them. 
Commoner  potter*'  cla^  or  pipeclay  is  obtainad 
principally  from  Paole  ui  Dorsetshire.  Tlie  mate- 
rials used  for  the  paste  or  body  of  typical  varieties 
of  porceUdn  and  potterv  are  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  Portt- 
lain.  At  Sevres,  kaolin,  4M  parts;  sand  (pure 
white),  48  part« ;  chalk,  4  part*.  At  Dresden, 
kaolin,  62  parts  ;  felsjiar,  '26  |>aris  ;  broken  biscuit- 
porcelain,  2  i»artH.  .At  Ik-rlin,  kaolin,  76 
lelsnar,  24  purt^.  In  England  ilii*-c  mixtures  are 
use«  :  for  common  china,  ground  tiints,  75  Jiartft ; 
calcined  Iwnes,  180  parts;  china-clay,  40  Jiaris; 
elay,  70  narta.  For  fine  china,  ground  flint«,  66 
parts;  ealelned  boms,  100  parts;  ehina-day,  96 
part*  :  Cornish  granite,  80  parts.  Fine,  for  m"«jdel 
ling  figures,  &c,,  Lynn  sand,  160  parts;  calcined 
bones,  parts;  china  clay,  100  parts;  potash, 
1(»7  parts.  The  glazes  rcfjuire  to  l>e  varied  for 
nearly  all,  .so  that  their  fnsihility  may  be  greater 
or  less,  acconling  t^)  the  more  or  less  fusible  char 
acter  of  the  biscuit  ingredients.  (2)  Stonetcare. 
such  as  is  used  for  jars,  bottles,  drain-pipes,  &c., 
is  made  of  several  kinds  of  plastic  clay,  mixed  wiili 
felspar  and  sand,  and  ooeanonaUy  a  litUe  lime,  but 
the  materials  vary  much  in  ulibrent  loeaHliea 
(3)  Earthenumn,  called  also  FaimM  at  Delft,  k 
made  of  various  kinds  of  clay,  varying  in  ooloar 
from  yellow  to  white,  according  to  tlie  quality 
re<juire»l ;  and  more  or  less  of  jM»wtlere<l  calcined 
flints  are  mixed  with  it,  to  ^^ive  it  Ixxly  and  hsnl- 
ness.  Sometimes,  as  in  jwrous  vessels,  only  clay  i» 
usetl. 

The  use  of  calcined  flint  was  first  adopted  by  a 
Hurslem  potter  named  John  Astburj',  who  in  1^20 
noticed  the  fine  white  chaiaeter  of  a  powder  applied 
to  the  eyes  of  hiafaoiMfortheenreof  aomoailmeni 
He  learned  that  the  powder  was  made  from  caldiwd 
flint,  and  thereon  he  eoneeived  the  idea  of  nsinc  it 
in  his  |.(ittiTy  :  and  did  so  with  great  success.  The 
ingrt'dicnts.  such  as  the  clay  and  calcined  flints, 
are  prc)iarcd  by  separata  mfttwr.  tbo  fonMr  !• 
the  pug-mill,  whicii 
is  represented  in 
fig.  1.  This  is  an 
apright,  iron-bound, 
woooencjrb'^ 

machinery  ;  project- 
ing  from  A  are  seven 
amis,  /).  each  of  which 
ha.s  thre<'  knive«  fixed 
in  it,  with  the  points 
outward,  and  so 
arranged  that  they 
spread  over  the 
largest  amount  of 
apace  in  the  interior} 
aiid  altoROther  they 
are  placed  in  a  spiral 
manner,  so  that  when 
in  motion  the  clav, 
which  is  thrown  in 
lumps  into  the  hop 
per  sha]>ed  up|>er  part  of  the  \  at,  is  \\  orke<l  down, 
and  is  so  cut  and  knemle<l  by  the  knivt-s  that  it  i» 
forced  out  at  an  o|»ening  at  C  in  tlie  state  of  ^ft 
pap.  This  is  aided  by  the  knivea  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  lowest  arm  being  eonaooted  togetber 
by  a  plate,  D,  which  prevents  all  settlement  at  the 
bottom.  This  pap-lixe  clay  passes  into  a  laiite 
wooden  tank,  in  which  it  is  agitated  with  water 
until  ()uite  incorjiorated.  so  iis  to  i («*mble  milk  in 
colour  and  consistency.    In  another  mill  (fig.  2),  <d 


cylinder,  with 
aa  axis.  A,  turned  by 
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a  diflferent  construction,  the  Cornish  granite  ami 
calcined  Hints  are  reduced  to  a  somewhat  similar 
state.  This  mill  is  ver>'  strongly  constructed,  and 
consists  of  a  tub-like  vat,  A,  in  tiie  centre  of  which 
turns  an  axle,  B,  movetl  by  machinery' ;  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  is  a  thick  stone-l>ed,  C,  consisting 
of  eittier  chert  or  horn  stone.  Kroni  the  upper  part 
of  the  axis  three  strong  arms,  D,  D,  D,  proii*ct 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  and  strongly  attached 
to  these  are  stout  Iteams,  a,  itointing  downward, 
and  nearly  touching  the  stone  bed,  C.  As  the  axis, 
with  its  anns  and  beams,  tunis  round,  the  beams 
push  Mime  large  masses  of  the  Coniish  granite  or 
of  chert  stone  round  with  them,  and  these  triturate 
the  calcined  dints  and  other  hard  materials,  and 


Fig.  2. 

■tir  up  the  water  with  which  the  vat  is  kept  con- 
stantly snpplieil,  whilst  it  overilowM  in  a  milky 
state,  charged  with  the  tinely  divide<l  materials, 
into  a  cistern,  w  here  it  is  kept  stirred  until  it  is 
Buificiently  supplied  with  the  solid  materials,  and 
the  thickened  milky  liquid  is  then  drawn  ofl*,  in 
proper  proportions,  into  a  vat  to  which  the  pre- 
pare<I  clay  is  also  (uissed.  The  mixture  of  the  two 
IS  then  allowiHl  to  subside  until  the  water  is  nearly 
clear,  when  it  is  drawn  olT;  and  the  sediment  is 
deprive*!  of  its  sur]>lus  moisture,  either  by  evapora- 
tion, or,  in  the  best  works,  by  a  pneumatic 
exliaiisting  api>aratUN,  which  does  it  very'  <|iiickly. 
The  coniiMiHitidn  is  then  a  Pine  plastic  material  of 
the  consistency  of  tough  dough,  and  is  ready  for 
the  potter's  use.  In  preparing  the  finer  materials 
for  porcelain  many  other  operations  are  required, 
all,  however,  having  the  same  object — viz.  the 
extremely  minute  division  of  the  subetancefi  used. 

The  prepare*!  clay  is  taken  to  the  throtrinq- 
maehine,  or  jndter^t  trheel,  which  in  repre»ente<!  in 
fig.  3.    This  consists  of  a  fixed  table.  A,  through 


Fig.  3. 

which  pames  the  axle,  B,  and  rises  a  little  aliove  ita 
surface,  and  having  on  its  upper  end  a  disc,  C, 
which  revolves  with  it.  The  axle  is  put  into  rapit! 
motion  by  turning  the  fly-wheel,  D,  either  by  hand 
or  machinerj- ;  and  this  causes  a  rapid  revolution  of 
the  disc,  C,  upon  which  !•«  place*!  the  soft  mass  of 
clay  to  be  moulded.  At  E  is  seen  an  upri^-lit,  with 
a  small  sliding-har  regulated  by  a  screw ;  this  is 


the  guide  for  the  potter  to  regulate  the  height  of 
the  vessel  he  b  making.  When  the  lump  of  clay  is 
revolving,  the  potter, 
with  his  hands  or  with 
proper  tools,  fashions  it 
into  any  rounded  form 
he  desires,  gradually 
working  from  the  base 
upwanis  till  the  vessel 
in  his  hands  attains  the 
external  sha|ie,  height, 
and  thickness  of  wall 
required.  It  is  then  put 
aside  for  some  time  to 
dry,  and  when  in  a  ^tate 
of  greatest  doughy  ten- 
acity it  is  fixe«l  on  a 
turning-lathe,  and  by 
means  of  sharp  steel  tools  its  surface  is  accurately 
turae<!  and  smoothed.  But  some  articles  are 
formed  in  moulds,  the  moulds  being  made  of  plaster 

^^^^^^  ^^3^ 
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of  Paris.  This  answers  well  for  fine  porcelain  in- 
tended to  be  very  thin,  l>ecause  the  plaster-mould 
absorbs  much  of  the  moisture  in  the  |)a8te,  and 
thus  partially  dries  it,  so  that  it  admits  of  liand- 
ling,  which  in  a  softer  state  would  be  very  difticult. 
The  paste  is  use*!  so  liquid 
that  it  can  be  poured  into 
the  moulds.  It  is  usual,  in 
casting,  to  have  a  mould  for 
each  part,  as  seen  in  tigx.  4, 
ft,  6,  which  represent  the 
body,  neck  and  lip,  and  foot 
of  the  cream -ewer,  fig.  7. 
The  handle  is  also  separately 
moulded,  ant!  attache*!  with 
the  aid  of  a  fluid  clay  }>a«te, 
called  a  slip.  For  nearly 
flat  articles,  such  as  dinner- 
plates,  a  plan  is  atlopted 
which  comuinea  lK)th  pro- 
cesses :  a  mould,  usually  of 
plaster,  fig.  8,  a,  is  placed 
on  the  disc  of  the  throwing-wbeel,  6,  and  a  thin 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  a 

layer  of  the  paste  is  pressed  on  to  it,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  take  it*  form  ;  then  to  the  guide-poet,  c, 
IS  attached  an  arm,  d,  with  a  small  brass  plate, 
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e,  on  its  lower  nide.  Tliu  plate  in  cut  to  the  out- 
line of  half  the  olate,  or  ditth ;  a«  it  revolvet*,  thin 
pares  down  and  anapes  the  clay  to  ita  own  outline, 
and  to  the  thicknem  Ui  which 
it  is  8«t,  there  Ixnng  an  urranee- 
nient  on  the  ann  of  the  piiue- 
poHt  hy  which  thii*  can  lie 
efTccte^l.  Soinetiniea,  ao  in  the 
caine  of  deep  veMteU,  niouhln  are 
um<mI  for  the  ext^'rior,  and  the 
interior  ix  fonne«l  hy  the  hand. 
This  proctJHS  (fig.  9)  enHure« 
certainty  of  hize  and  shape, 
which  in  iniiwrtant  in  niiiking 
lar(;e  nunil>erH  of  Kiniilar  articles, 
^T^^  as  tca-cuiw,  &c.    The  numld  is 

CjH  lineal  with  a  thin  cake  of  clay, 

W  !■  and  when  placed  on  the  revolv- 

|r  ^  >UK  *'i''^<^  i(       f<tshione«l  inside 

by  hand,  and  finiHhed  olT  with 
Fig.  9.  a  wet  sjxinKe.  Sonietin»e*»  metal 

or  horn  ttntU  are  used  for  pn»- 
ducing  mouldings  and  other  raim>«l  omanientH,  or 
for  gnraves,  when  the  turning  or  throwing  wheel  ia 
use*!. 

Being  fonned,  the  articles,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
now  taken  to  the  ilrving-Hiove,  where  they  are 
plai*e<l  on  shelveH,  and  remain  there  some  time, 
ex|Mise<l  to  a  heat  of  aUmt  85°  F.  When  quite 
drv,  thev  are  next  taken  to  a  workshop  near  the 
kiln,  and  they  are  here  carefully  packed  in  coarse 
earthenware  vessels,  calletl  seifijnrs  (lig.  10),  which 
are  so  made  that  they  can  be  piled  upon  one 


Fig.  la 

another  to  a  great  height  in  the  kiln,  as  seen  in 
fig.  11,  in  which  some  of  the  seggars  are  nIkiwu  in 
section,  for  the  pur|MjMe  of  making  the  arrangement 
intelligible.  As  the  seggars  are  generally  ma4le 
large  entrngh  to  hold  a  numlier  of  articles,  which 
would,  when  highly  heateil,  a«lliere  if  they  touche«l, 
a  numlier  c»f  cunouslv  shapt^l  pieces  of  burne»l  clay 
are  usfil  for  placing  iietween  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  rest  on  points ;  these  are  called  tnitrhrt, 
ri)ck»}tur»,  trianifkt,  ttHts,  &c.  (fig.  12).  In  the 
xeggar  filled  with  plat«s  (lig.  13)  the  plates  are 
seen  each  re«ting  on  ojckspurs,  which  prevent  them 
touching.  Another  object  is  gaineil  by  thix  in 
burning  flat  articles  cucli  as  plates;  tlieKe,  if  place<l 
one  U|K)n  another,  would  not  l>e  fire^l  e^piiiily,  but 
when  they  are  held  apart  the  heat  aflwts  nil  jmrtft 
alike.  Trie  seggars  are  so  pile*!  in  the  kiln  that 
the  centn*  is  hollow,  and  there  arc  free  spaces 
Iietween  them  through  which  the  fire  can  ascend  ; 
props,  a,  a,  a,  tig.  11,  l»eing  so  place<l  as  to  keei> 
them  from  immeiliate  contaet  with  the  si<les  all 
nmnd.  Thus  each  rieggar  forms  a  small  oven,  in 
which  one  or  more  pieces  of  pott«ry  or  jHircelnin 
are  baked,  and  the  seggars  prevent  any  unequal 


heating  of  the  pieces,  and  alito  protect  them  from 
smoke.  A  kiln  has  generally  eight  furnaces,  and 
it  is  usual  to  raise  six  pile«  of  seggars  l>etween 
every  two  furnaces,  or  rather  between  their  flae*, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  kiW 
Each  pile  of  seggars  is  technically'  called  a  hung,  m 
that  there  are  generally  forty-eight  or  fifty  bangs 
to  the  charge  ot  a  kiln.  When  all  this  is  arrangod 
the  fumacea  are  lighted,  and  great  care  ia  taken  to 


s 
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use  the  liest  coal,  as  it  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  a  more  certain  calculation  as  to  its  effects, 
and  ia  less  liable  to  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapours, 
which  might  injuriously  affect  the  contents  of  the 
kiln.  The  Imking  or  firing  usually  lasts  from  forty 
to  forty-two  hours.  The  hre  i«  then  allowed  to  go 
out,  and  the  kiln  to  cool  very  gradually,  after 
which  it  if  o])cne<i,  ami  the  seggars  removed,  to  be 
unpacke<l  in  a  separate  workshop. 

The  articles  are  now  in  llie  state  called  biscuit- 
ware,  and  are  ready  for  any  |iatt«m  they  may  be 
intended  lo  liear,  an<l  the  glaze.  Here,  howe%-er,  it 
may  l>e  stated  that  it  is  |M)«.Hible  t<»  glaze  refractor}* 
pottery,  such  as  stoneware,  in  the  btacuit  oven,  anil 


thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  two  iirinp  to  the  ware. 
The  glazing  is  in  this  case  efTected  by  throwing 
common  salt  into  the  oven  when  at  it«  highest 
tem|ierHture.  The  salt  is  volatiliseil  and  the  soidiuni 
H«'parH(«'j*  from  the  chlorine,  and,  combining  with 
the  silica  it  finds  in  the  heate<l  ware,  fortua  • 
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true  ««mla  ^Iomh  with  it,  which  makes  a  iiniform 
traiis[iarfiit  ^-lu/i'd  layer  over  all  tlic  pntti^ty 
surtacfj*  w|iii-ii  it  reaches.  In  tliin  way  all  •jlii/cil 
sanitary  wares  and  onlinarv  utoin'ware  jiuh  and 
bottlea'  are  made  at  one  tinng.  Common  pottery 
ii  titm  flgwred  by  printiog  tne  dceign  in  enamM 
cokmn  «m  tnuMflBr^paper, 
•Bd«  whilst  llw  iNftiinng  is 

stui  wvL  •ppi:niif  it  to 

th«  Uaenlt-wara ;  ttm  ware 

almorim  the  enamel  ink,  and 
the  paiM;r  is  removed  by 
water,  leaving  tlio  pattern 
on  the  waR'.  It  w  next 
fired  in  seggars,  or  a  nnifflc, 
to  fix  tlie  colour,  and  is  then 
dipped  into  composition 
calle<l  glazf,  of  which  three  kinds  are  usea  in  the 
StafTordiihire  potterlea.  The  first,  for  common 
pipeclay  wore,  ii*  compoeed  ot  Conush  granite,  16 
parte ;  flint,  36  part^t :  wUt»>lMd,  53  part« ;  and 
cuUet,  or  hmken  flint-^lasa,  4  parta.  These 
materials  are  triturated  with  water,  with  the  same 
care  and  by  similar  nieaiiH  to  those  employed  in 
forming  past**,  iind  are  reiluced  with  wat^-r  to 
tlio  xanie  niilk-liki-  iiiiuidity.  Each  wurktnan 
has  a  tub  of  the  glaze  Ix-foie  him  ;  and  as 
the  articl4M«f  hiscmt-ware,  either  with  or  without 
decorations,  are  brought  to  him,  he  dipt  them 
in  the  glare,  so  as  to  enraie  a  ttiiifonn  coat- 
ing ovwr  them ;  and  by  iiiM  iMMUMMBl  1m  pn* 
vmts  anj'  lar^  drone  or  aeeinniiiatifliM  on  one 
pnit  more  than  another.  The  poniu.t  hisouit  w  are 
rapidly  abs*orl»»  the  inoiHtun'.  and  dries  up  tlie  liiiii 
film  on  the  surface  of  the  articles,  wliicli  are  again 
placed  in  se;»'garN,  ami  curried  to  the  ^.'laze  kiln, 
where  they  nnderijo  another  lirin^'.  which  nielt.M 
the  ^lazc,  and  converts  it  into  a  transparent  glass 
all  o\'er  the  surface,  and  renden  any  [>atteni  pfwd- 
ously  printed  npon  it  ver>'  plain.  The  temperature 
in  the  gliue  or  enamel  kiln  is  only  increaaed  veiy 
gradnuw,  and  ia  iwpl  np  for  aboai  loarteen  hoan, 
aftar  i^oh  ife  b  •Uowed  to  cool  alowly,  and  the 

articles  are  taken 
out  conij>leted.  So 
far,  thin  descri|>- 
tion  ha.s  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of 
potter)'  and  porce- 
lain on  a  laige 
scale,  for  general 

{)uri>oees;  but  when 
t  is  i^liad  to 
mare  ooatly  and 
artistic  works  very 
special  arrange- 
iiicnts  are  re<juired ; 
anil  in  the  ca-ne  of 
renKirkaIil\-  line 

fiecw*,  insteaii  of 
he  Ini^'c  kilns, 
which  hold  fre- 
quently roanytbon- 
■and  pinoM,  muffle 
ftttnacM  (fig.  14) 
are  n.se<l  for  each 
separate  article  for 
tlie  hi.Hcuit,  the 
glaze,     and  the 


•olonred  and  gilded  decorations,  which,  in  porcelain, 
are  applied  im  the  glaze,  and  not  on  the  buwuit. 

In  thedeoomtion  of  paintc*!  pittery  and  poraelain 
tlie  colours  employed  are  coloured  glaaica  gnmnd 
to  ini|>ah»able  |>owdera,  and  mixed  with  borax  or 
Mme  other  fluxing  material  For  UM  tlinr  are 
generally  made  linnid  with  oil  of  spike,  ana  they 
are  laid  on  witli  hair  pencils,  in  llie  same  way  as 
oil-ooloars.    The  whole  process  Is  e.\actly  the  same 


as  in  jtfiinting  or  staining  glass  ;  the  gla/e  on  the 
l.i>cuit  porcelain  l)eing  true  glass,  ami  the  enamel 
cdlDiirs  iH'ing  exactly  the  same  a.s  tlinx-  u>>fd  liy  the 
glas.s  decomlor.  The  cohmrs  may  he  niaile  Ky  mix- 
ing the  materials  uf  which  glass  is  made  witii  the 
ooTouring  material  and  the  flux,  or  simplv  with  the 
already  coloured  glass  and  the  flux.  \Vhen  the 
former  plan  is  emploved  the  principal  colouring 
material*  made  nee  of  an  oxloe  at  ebromium  for 
green  ;  oxide  of  irwi  far  red,  twown,  violet,  gray, 
and  yellow  ;  oxide  of  uranium  for  orange,  yellow, 
black  ;  oxide  of  manganese  for  vioh-t,  lirown,  hlatk, 
and  purple;  oxide  of  cohalt  for  hlue,  gray,  and 
black ;  oxide  of  autimon\  lur  yellow  ;  oxide  of 
titanium  for  yellow;  oxide  of  co]iiH'r  for  green; 
sulsixide  of  copper  for  red  ;  sesquioxide  of  iridium 
for  fine  black  ;  nrntitchromate  of  iron  for  brown  ; 
chromate  of  lean  for  vellow ;  chromate  of  barytes 
for  yellow ;  chloride  of  silver  for  deepening  reds  and 
pnipkef  vnnla  of  Cioriwe  for  nog  aao  purple. 
Several  of  tneee  oolonre  are  nradi  f ncreMea  in 
brilliancy  by  the  a<Idition  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which 
of  itself  gives  no  colour ;  and  the  transparent  onee 
are  renoond  opaqne  by  tlie  additian  of  aside  of 
tin. 

Other  (luxes  In'sides  horax  are  usetl-  as  sand, 
felspar,  Ixiracic  acid,  minium  or  iitliarge,  salt,  salt- 
petre, potash,  and  soda.  For  the  gilding  of  pottery 
gold-leaf  is  niblic«l  down  with  oil  of  turpentine  ;  or 
metalUc  gold  is  produced  by  precipitating  the  metal 
ftam  ita  eolatioa.  Tim  Unely-divided  gold  ao  ob- 
tained li  'waihed  and  dried,  and  then  worked  up 
with  ene-sixteenth  of  its  wei;;lit  of  oxide  of  liisnnUii 
and  ofl  of  tur]'entine,  paintt-d  on,  lired,  and  after- 
\sari|s  burnisiied. 

HisToKY.— The  most  ancient  pottery  of  which 
we  have  any  trace  consists  of  the  rude  clay 
urns,  vases,  and  other  vessels  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  prehistoric  races.  These  remains  exhibit 
the  art  of  the  potter  in  its  most  elementary  con- 
dition, yet  they  are  not  devoid  of  elegance  of 
form,  and  the  decorative  inetinet  «f  ptimiuve  man 
found  appropriate  expression  on  tliem  in  bandi  of 
incise^l  lines  forming  lozenges,  zigzags,  and  other 
geometrical  forms,  and  in  impressea  wavy  cord 
marks,  &e.  See  Lakb-dwsluikm*  BTOm  AOB, 
Troy. 

Kiji/jitiiin.  —  If  we  except  the  race-^  of  the  far  Eiust, 
it  is  to  the  Egx  ptians  among  historical  nations  to 
whom  precedence  must  be  assigned  in  the  art  of 
the  potter.  We  know  that  at  a  ver>'  remote  neriod 
{teople  made  bridnof  sun-dried  clay  cementea  with 
straw,  which  were  snffident  lor  the  pmpoees  of 
construction  in  a  country  wliere  there  Is  tearcely 
any  rainfall.  Va.sps  of  Ijakeil  earthenware  were 
also  in  use  at  the  earliest  peritnl  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  and  glazed  tile-*  aic  preserved  which 
l)elong  t<i  the  epoch  of  Kanii'-es  HI.,  not  long 
after  the  extslus  ot  tlii'  Niaelites  from  Eg>pt. 
That  the  Egyptians  attained  considerable  skill  as 
IM)tters  is  attested  by  the  Inetram  red  ware  they 
made  for  holding  |*M>i-funies,  wine,  honey,  and 
other  ddieadee ;  l>ut  their  most  remarkable  pott^^ry 
waa  their  oo-ealled  poraelain  made  of  a  fine  sand 
or  frit  covered  with  a  thick  siliceous  glaze,  blue, 
green,  white,  purple,  or  yellow  in  colour.  The 
Vdue  cohmr-  which  is  that  luinciimlly  eniploj-ed — 
was  priKlucetl  hy  an  o\i.lc  of  copper  which  yielded 


tints  of  unrivalleil  iM'anty  and  ilelicai-v.  This 
famous  [Mircelain  wjus  made  as  early  its  the  ISth 
dynasty  (alwnt  1(KX>  B.C.),  and  continued  to  l)e  pro- 
duced till  the  ]ierio<i  of  tM  Gnok  and  Koman  rule. 
It  was  fashioned  into  vases,  sepulchral  figures  of 
deities,  scambaei,  heaste,  &e.;  and  it  must  have 
attained  a  great  rapntation,  for  nnaiiis  of  t(  are 
found  in  most  «^  the  ancient  eonntries  wliteh  had 
commrTce  with  Eg\]it.  The  iinglazetl  Egj'ptlan 
bottle  (tig.  15)  illustrates  the  fact,  also  attested  by 
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Murly  Greek  vaec*.  th&t  the  vase  m  well  as  tlie 
■teiouy  fignre  bad  ita  origiii  in  the  hniMUi  fonn. 

On  theae  early  ▼•■ea  the  liead, 

t!!in<l!4,  and  other  members  are 
ligiiifd,  and  the  bodv  nf  the  vase  is 
only  an  exa^^rat€<l  human  tmnk. 

AMi/riari.  —  In  the  c<>nl4?ni{iorar>" 
empires  of  A^^yria  and  Itul'vlon 
pottery  wii>i  iilxi  in  use  at  an  early 

£pri(Kl.  Sun  (hied  and  kiln-dried 
ricks  were  niiule  about  2UUU  B.C., 
and  like  Egyptian  bridca  tliette  were 
stamped  with  tlie  mum  and  title* 
v:„  Hn  of  the  reigning  tnomidw,  and  the 
Ja  J  r^t  '"c^'ity «^»»ich  tliey  were  deetine«l. 
tian  Ik)ttlc  HI  ^'l**^  bricks  of  Tarioos  colonn*, 
till-  British  occaxlonally  enriched  witli  figures  of 
Muaeum.  men  anil  anitnnis,  were  intnxluced 
into  con.strutlions,  and  Seiniramis  in 
■aid  to  have  adorned  with  them  the  walU  of 
Babylon.  In  thene  bricks  we  have  the  earliest 
•sample  of  the  eniploynient  of  materiak  for  colour- 
inr  lixe  those  now  in  use.  The  {^axe,  however,  is 
Biflieeoiia.  Glaaed  polyehtomatie  orieka  were  also 
used  in  the  oonstraetion  of  the  walls  of  the  palace 
of  King  Darins,  the  contcinpoTaiy  of  the  proiihet 
Daniel,  at  Sukh  ( i*ori|»tiira1  Rnnshan).  Tiie>*e 
bricks  were  nioiililed  so  a.-»  to  hiiild  to^'ether  into 
ret^nlar  geometrical  patterm*,  colossal  fi^ruren  of 
men,  &c.  in  high  relief.  The  objecla  most  n>mark- 
ahle  for  size  are  the  large  coftins  found  at  Warka, 
Hupposed  by  some  to  be  the  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.' 
The  Aawriaos  and  Babyloniana  oaed  terra-eotta  for 
biitoriflal  and  legal  purposea,  making  cylinders, 
hexagonal  prisnis,  tiles  and  tableta  of  it,  on  which 
were  Impressed  extensive  writings  in  theenneifomi 
character.  Some  of  the  most  reniarkalile  of  these 
talilets  contain  an  account  of  the  caitiiiaij^n  of 
Seiiiiaclieril)  a;,'Riiist  Jinla'a  and  the  triimtes  of 
He/.ekiah  ;  others  i^ive  a  record  of  the  Hood,  the 
creation,  &c.    See  BABYLONIA. 

/'iksn^cMui.— Contempocaneonaly  the  Hebrewa 
and  FliMoicians  praetftad  tha  an^  bat  of  purely 
Hehnw  work  few  traeee  vsmaiB.  Pbc»> 
nieiaB  pottery,  however,  haa  been  abund* 
■Btly  excavated  in  Cynrng,  and  inav  be 
taken  as  a  tyiM*  of  tne  works  of  Imth 
peoples.  It  is  iiriix  ipallv  of  a  cream  colour 
and  of  a  brick  red  1km\v.  onianiented  in 
horizontal  bands,  with  lines  in  iinilH-i  and 
red,  concentric  circles,  and  other  geonu't- 
rieal  fomi.s  being  the  most  common  decora- 
tion. They  also  moulded  rude  figures  of 
deities  and  of  domestic  animala,  the  latter 
having  appaientiy  been  naed  aa  toye  hy 
children. 

Greek. — The  most  remarkable  pottery  of 
antiquity  wa«  the  (Jreek,  which  seems  in 
its  earliest  development  to  have  lia^l  a 
certain  atlinitv  with  I'liu-nician  products. 
The  (ireeks  claimed  the  in\ention  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  the  principal  citiea 
conteated  the  honour  of  the  art,  which  ia 
mentlaned  in  Homer  and  attributed  to 
Coraboa  ef  Athens,  Hyperbina  of  Corinth, 
or  Taloa  the  nephew  of  Daedalus.  The 
Greek  vases  which  remain  to  this  day,  prind- 
pally  recovered  from  tuiriUs  in  (Meeco  and  in  the 
lanos  to  Nvliich  its  ccininiiTee  exten<ied,  show 
lli.il  witliin  a  few  cent lIril••^  the  art  rose  from 
the  rude  condition  like  that  ttliown  in  prehistoric 
iM)tt«>ry  till  it  reached  a  perfection  and  variety  of 
form  and  a  grace  and  dignity  of  decoration  not 
since  attained  by  the  efforts  of  any  people.  It  was 
the  tiiompb  of  pure  art*  for  the  material  of  which 
the  body  of  Greek  Taaes  la  fabricated  is  of  the 
cotnTiionest  tyj)*,  and  the  colours  the  artists  had  !\t 
their  dispoital  were  few  and  simple.    The  archaic 


pottery  of  the  Greeks  down  to  about  the  Ttii 
century  B.a  waa  like  the  nide  eerthanraM  ef  pie> 
historic  times.  Their  fint  improvemmit  BBBiiatif 
in  the  i^lieation  of  a  brown  glen  to  the  anifeee 
of  the  ware,  which  enabled  them  to  give  foree  to 
the  incised  ornament,  scratched  through  the  glue 
into  the  differently  coloure<l  body.  Nest  the 
|M)tters  discoN  ertni  hla<'k  ]>i^'nient  which  they  could 
aitply  over  the  hrow  n  j^la/e,  and  thus  increase 
their  decorative  resources  )iy  ]>ainting  geome^ieal 
{mttemM  in  black.  By  degrees  the  purely  geometri- 
cal forms  of  ornament  were  abandoned,  and  figures 
of  animais,  liaiag  nltimatdy  to  the  homan  figure, 
were  painted  In  blaek  ailiioaetto  on  tfm  vaaea 
some  of  the  details  being  touched  with  white  ana 
pnriile.  In  the  cane  of  the  human  figure  faces  and 
Iinir)s  tiej^'iin  to  l>e  exjiressed  in  white  and  colour  on 
the  hliick  hgiiie>  paint*Hi  on  a  re<l  ground.  Con- 
currently, the  ron;^'h  clay  IkxIv  of  the  va,se»  began 
to  be  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  an  engobe  or 
slip  of  clay  of  much  finer  quality  end  colour,  the 
engobe  being  applied  by  dipping  the  roonlded 
article  into  a  veaael  eontainmk  Uie  slip.  With 
these  devdopments  in  material  and  deeorative 
variety  the  forms  of  the  vases  and  the  skill  of  the 
artirit  draughtsman  show  steatly  and  continnous 
development.  Just  as  the  Vst  period  in  (Jreek 
art  apj)roached  tlic  favourite  method  of  vase 
decoration  underwent  a  total  change.  The  decora- 
tive tigtires,  deities  and  men,  were  traced  on  their 
red  and  white  clay  surfaces;  but,  instead  of  the 
figurea  being  filled  up  in  black,  the  sarroandinx 
space— the  iMdy  of  the  vaae  iteelf— waa  blackeneo, 
giving  a  blaek  vamiahed  beekmond  with  figures 
the  colour  of  the  underlying  h<My.  The  detaSs  of 
thcHe  lignren  are  indicated  with  fine  lines.  Some- 
times tlie  facc^  and  limbs  are  tilled  up  in  white,  and 
the  ilraj>eries  timy  Is^  ])arti  coloured.  At  this  stage 
(Ireek  jKitt^ery  reaclied  it-*  ^'roitest  lo\eline<«-H  of 
form  and  perfection  of  urnamentatiou,  the  tlrawing 
being  supremely  refined,  delicate,  and  spiritea 
Among  tne  most  interesting  of  the  Greea 
_•.._».  1_  iQ  ^     eertau  ef  the  ** — 


I^lA-OmakKntar, 


aadEjttselkteitila 


amplione  prizes  won  at  the  public  games  m 
Athens  on  one  side  of  which  wa-s  painte«l  an 
archaic  fi>;ure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  any 
appropriate  ch'xign  with  tlie  iiiscriiition  :  Tl.'X 
AUUNKeKN  AUAUX.  In  most  cases  also  they 
nmtain  the  name  of  the  arehon  or  cliief-ma);i> 
trate  of  the  city  for  the  year,  in  thia  way  enabling 
us  to  find  the  praeiae  date  of  the  manonetoie.  Of 
theae  Taaea  ten  are  in  the  Britiah  Mnaenrn.  eix  ef 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  arehon,  and  the  Loovre 
possesses  three,  which,  from  the  archonic  names 
they  bear,  can  be  referred  to  323,          313  B.C. 
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nspeetlvely.     At  this  period  the  deoadenoe  of 

Grwk  art  hail  already  ^r't  in.  The  drawing 
ile>reiicrat«>ii  ^l)«'''llily,  tigiires  were  niultiiilied  anil 
cniwdeil  in  confnHion,  ornament  became  florid  hihI 
superabundant,  and  the  proportions  of  tlie  vnMeH 
became  exaggerated  and  bad.  Subjects  themselves 
were  no  longer  lofty  and  heroic,  bat  ooaneoted 
with  incidents  of  everyday  Ufe,  wMl  bnitaqVA 
dimma,  and  with  jagglay. 

In  the  histonf  m  Gfeek  art  no  tabjcet  has 
excited  more  widespread  intert'st  within  recent 
years  than  tlie  terra  cottA  (i;,'iirines  or  statuette 
fiKurea  and  crouds  found  ]jrii(cipallv  in  toml*  and 
about  temples  of  the  later  peritnl.  From  1873 
downward  a  great  nuinlter  of  mucIi  figures  were 
excavated  from  toinb«  at  Tanagra  in  JBootia ;  sub- 
sequently a  very  important  find  mw  made  at 
Myrina  on  the  eoasi  of  Asia  Minor,  oppoaite  tlie 
iabad  of  HityhDo,  and  at  Taientam,  Oiiiiith,  the 
Crimett,  Qypvu,  the  Qyrenaica  on  tlie  African 
coast,  and  in  other  localities  qoandties  of  such 
figurines  have  W>n  obtained.  The  Tanagrinc 
figurines  were  found  in  toml»a  which  contained  no 
painte<l  vasesi ;  hut  siinic  glasH  ves-HelM,  luiniM,  and 
inferior  black  potterj-  were  a.i80ciated  with  them, 
indicating  that  the  statuettes  belong  probably  to 
near  the  Christian  era.  The  terra-cotta  of  the 
Asian  coast  comes  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  the 
time  of  S^timins  Sevenis.  The  objects  from  the 
Taaagm  tcNnhs  consist  principally  of  single  figures 
and  groups  of  drape<l  feniale«  and  young  girls ; 
subjects  drawn  from  the  everyilay  life  «)f  the  people, 
treated  with  true  Attic  grace  ami  simiilicitv,  and 
with  marvellous  Hculpturesfjue  feeling.  in  the 
Myriiia  sericft,  which  obvioiiHly  have  a  difTerent 
inspiration,  deities  and  heroes  of  mythology  fonu 
the  nioHt  important  element— Aphrodite  and 
Bacchus,  Silenns,  uAjn^  end  mienads  frequently 
recurring.  The  figurines  ate  moetty  polychromatic, 
sober,  earthy  cofoure,  not  fiied  u,  having  been 
used  to  tint  them ;  but  in  some  the  colonm  are 
true  enamel  pignient.N.  >finialure  repnuluctinns  of 
known  Htatuarv  liuuresHiid  ^'roujw  alst)  occui  luuong 
tlie.'«e  exrjuiMite  works  in  terra  cotta. 

Etriisrnti.  -From  the  fact  that  nuicii  (ireek 
potterj'  has  l»een  found  in  Etniscan  tomlw,  tliw 
ware  came  to  l>e  |>opiilarly  Icnown  as  Etruscan 
potter>'.  True  Ktrusoan  pottery,  however,  waa 
rarely  painted.  Tiie  moat  ebwacteristic  ware  of 
that  people,  with  a  hody  blade  tiironghont,  had  on 
its  surface  moulded  ornaments,  the  sha|)e  and 
ornamentation  showing  that  it  was  nunlelled  on 
oriental  metal  work.  'I'ids  black  Etruscan  ware, 
whieh  wan  in  h.hc  from  'KK)  to  \V2{)  B.C.,  was  the 
!'oiirce  from  which  sulw<.e<|ueiitly  arose  the  Aretine 
and  su  onlled  Samian  ware  of  Home. 

Roman. — ^The  only  important  development  made 
in  potteiy  under  Boman  rule  waa  this  Aietine  or 


Fig.  17. 


flaniaa  wmol  It  is  eridently  imitated  in  its 
decoration  from  works  in  metal,  in  all  probability 
from  the  chased  cups  of  silver  and  gol<l  wiiieb 
beu'an  to  come  into  use  in  Italy,  and  wiv-  a  con 
linuation  of  the  later  moulded  svares  of  (ireece  and 
Italy.  The  Samian  ware  of  the  Uonianw,  ho  ealled 
from  liaving  originated  in  ttie  island  of  Sawos, 


was  of  a  bright  red  colour  thmnghout,  but  covered 
with  a  lustrous  silictsms  glaze.  The  rwl  colour 
nearly  resembles  in  ajiiH-arance  and  texture  a 
(■oai'>*e  seiiliiif^' \v u\  :  the  ]iii.Hte  is  often  remarkably 
tine.  The  vimes,  generally  of  small  dimension, 
were  turned  on  the  lathe;  the  omamenta  were 
moulded  separately,  and  attached  to  the  vase; 

pRMUoed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
1,  or  Iqr  plaeiiig  the  baa-reliefs  from 
Ida  on  the  vaaee.  This  kind  of  pottery 
was  first  made  by  the  Koinaiis  at  Arezzo,  but  sub- 
sequently, or  nearly  .Miniultaneously,  was  produced 
at  Capua  and  Cum:e  in  the  1st  century.  It  after- 
wardfi  extended  over  all  the  Koniaii  world,  and 
wiw  ma<le  in  (iaul  and  (Jermany.  While  umler  the 
republic  it  was  at  first  extremely  fine,  the  manu- 
facture deteriorated  under  the  last  of  the  twelve 
C«e«ari,  and  the  ware  ia  no  longer  ionnd  under  the 
Antonuiea.  Tlie  namea  of  sevend  hundred  potten 
are  found  stamped  upon  existing  specimens  of  this 
ware,  some  of  them  evidently  of  Gaulish  origin. 
It  was  extensively  irtijMirted  into  Britain  and  other 
remote  jirovinren  of  the  empire.  In  Hritain  the 
Koiuan  coMijuenirs  establi-lieil  the  iiianufacture  of 
pottery  in  many  localities,  makin;,'  use  of  the 
native  clays.  Tlie  ware  was  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  but  that  of  some  places  is  sutiiciently  dis- 
tinctive ;  and  the  discovery  of  Idlns  and  fragments 
enablea  na  to  aaaoeiate  certain  hiealitiea  with  dla> 
tinet  classes  of  iwttety.  Thus,  a  blaek  ware  waa 
made  at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire,  which  was 
nrnamente<l  with  reliefs  laid  on  by  depositintj  a 
fluid  elay  on  tin-  wet  IxhIv,  and  moulding'  it  with 
a  tool.  (  Miai  act-'t  istic  ware  wjis  also  macle  under 
luiniati  inlluenre  at  I'lichurch  in  Kent,  and  near 
Crockliill  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire. 

lihodinn  and  JUitpano-Moretque.— The  know- 
ledge of  glares  originuly  acquired  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  was  continued  and  transmitted  to 
the  Penijuis,  Ataba,  and  Moors;  and  tliidu^di 
oriental  influence  it  came  to  be  a  European 
sion  in  mediaeval  tinier  I'nder  the  luughta ol  St 
John  of  .lerusalem,  IN-isian 
potters  wer»'  net  to  work  iti 
the  islanil  of  Rhodes  .'ilMiut 
the  Itegiiining  of  the  Nth 
century.  Fur  about  100 
yean  thereafter  a  large 
amount  of  a  brilliant 
enamelled  pottery  waa 
made,  and  sent  out  throu);h 
the  Mediterranean  basin 
from  that  island.  The 
nottery  wa.s  clistinctly 
l'eit*ian  in  form,  eolonr. 
and  ornamentation,  and 
under  the  name  of  Rhodian 
ware  existing  specimens  of 
it  are  greatly  treasure<l. 
.\lM>ut  the  same  time  tiiere 
was  planted,  under  Mooriah 
inlluenee,  on  the  Spamah 
oeninsula  ami  in  the 
Halraiii-  Nles  the  manufac- 
ture of  i  he  f.-uimus  llispano- 
M  ■>  I  -(|  \i  (■  I-  n  a  m  e  1 1  ed 
faience,  which  is  sp«s-ially 
remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  of  its  glaze. 
The  industry  continued  to  flourish  till  the  final  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  from  Spain  early  in  the  17th 
century,  after  which  it  rapidly  fell  away.  From 
the  island  of  Minorca  espi-eially  a  vast  trade  in 
tills  ware  was  carrii-il  on  ;  ami  the  name  '  Majolica,' 
L-iw  ii  liy  the  It;ili;iiis  t<i  their  own  more  famous 
•  namelled  pottery,  is  an  indication  of  the  predomin- 
ant importance  of  the  wave  sent oot  from  BfajoTM 
in  the  middle  a^tes. 
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/tofy.— There  can  be  bo  doubt  thai  tlie  pmdnc- 
tion  ot  brilliant  enamell«d  pottery  timultaneoaftly 
in  the  Eaxt  and  the  We«t— in  PtoniA,  Damaociis,  and 

Rholes  on  tlie  one  side,  anil  in  the  Sjianisli  pen- 
innnla  on  tlif  otlicr,  cxeifisetl  a  powerfnl  inlluence 
on  tilt' mill  jini;^reM«  of  the  same  art  in  Italy. 
Hut  there,  under  the  conteniporanet>u«  renaissance 
of  art  generally,  the  decoration  of  the  potter>' 
•wumed  a  difltinetively  Earopeon  ehvooter,  and 
it  attained  a  mneh  gwater  freedom,  malth,  and 
variety  of  decor«tlv«  reMMUeo  than  «M  WMheri  by 
any  of  it««  predeoemm.  The  uw  of  the  fine  white 
enamel  elaze  yielded  by  tin  i«  in  Italy  first 
asHociated  with  the  name  of  Lnca  della  Kohhia 
( 14(K>  81),  the  p-eat  st^iiljitor,  iTn|>l'i\ i  .1  ir  in 
rofttinj;  his  terra  cotta  relief  rij,'iire»  ami  )4rnu|>?*, 
works  wliirli  are  now  among  the  most  pri/wl 
treMore*  of  art.  From  hi^  time  onwanlg  the 
iqipUoBtioB  of  tim  tin  enamel  to  earthenware  be- 
eoma  oommoin  in  Italy,  and  it  is  to  such  pottery 
that  tlie  name  Majolica  properly  belongs.  One  of 
the  moflt  ftinioua  of  the  many  artints  who  produced 
thia  ware  waa  Giorgio  Andreoli,  commonly  known 


ll»  ML— Deep  Ditb,  If  Ofoiilo. 

af  Maestro  ftioreio,  who  worker!  at  (Juhhio  during 
the  first  half  of  the  16tli  century.  His  pieces, 
Gubbio  ware,  are  distinsnished  by  a  remarkable 
iridweenco,  flaehinit  moy,  golden,  and  opaline 
^ta  of  marvellooa  Drilliaiicy  with  every  variation 
of  lij^ht.  Amonc  the  mo'^t  famous  centres  of 
Majolica  jtioiluction  in  Italy  Ix-sides  (Juhhic*  were 
I'esaro,  I  rhino,  Cartel  Kiiiante,  Diruta,  Faen/a, 
Fr>rli,  and  \  enice.  The  artiittic  value  of  tlie  pro- 
ducts det'lincd  with  the  waning  of  wt  in  Italy  in 
the  17th  century. 

France. — From  Italy  the  art  of  nrnkini!  enamelled 
faience  pamed  with  Catharine  de'  Medici  into 
Pranoe,  and  the  mannfactnre  was  eetaUidhed  on 
Italian  models  in  Neven  aboat  l.">90,  and  there  it 
flourished  till  the  end  of  the  17th  centnrv.  Bat 

frevions  to  that  time  the  cel-hnit".!  VxTimn! 
Wissy  in  1555,  after  unheard  of  exertions.  lia<l 
itult  ] ■•■nil'  ritly  discovered  an  enamel  f.'la/e,  which 
111"  aiijilied  to  his  charactcri.-'tic  rustic  liishos, 
eiiil«  fhshed  with  exquisitely  moulde^l  (i^tures,  in 
high  relief,  of  fishes,  reptilea,  fniit^,  and  other 
figures.  Bat  while  Phlissy  was  pursuing  his  in- 
vestigations there  was  lieing  prodooed  in  France 
a  limited  number  of  H|>eciniens  of  a  ware  which 
has  iM'conie  much  more  famous  than  the  works  of 
any  other  pottery,  ancient  or  mo<lem.  During  tlie 
hu-t  lifty  years  only  attention  ha«  hc«n  prominently 
drawn  to  a  few  examples  of  pottery,  very  distinc- 


tiv«  in  ferm,  emeedin^ly  rich  in  decorative  treat- 
ment, and  highly  original  in  the  method  by  which 
it  had  been  ebborateu.  At  first  it  «-as  known  w 
Henri  Deux  ware,  from  many  of  the  pifcer<  ciid- 
taining  the  cypher  and  emblems  of  Henry  IL  aad 


m§.  aa— Faliaqr  DidH  lobelia  Jsidiniinb 

of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Sabseqoently,  owing  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  false  theory  of  its  origin,  it  was 

(loignated  Oirin  ware;  hut,  after  much  investiga- 
tion and  many  «ugge-.tions,  it  has  U^en  diseoverwl 
that  the  pieces  wen'  inaile  at  St  rmrli.-iii <■  ( 
Sevres)  K-tween  l.Vio  and  1555.  Henri  Deux  warv 
consists  entirely  of  decorative  pieces  treat«^^  in  an 
architectural  manner,  the  bmly  uf  the  ware  being  a 
creamy  pipeclay ,■  with  inlaid  omamentatioD  in 
colour,  UM  baantifQUy  modelled  masks,  inn>«s. 
&c.,  and  a  transparent  glaxe.  Only  sixty  live 
nieces  are  known,  and  when  any  now  chan^ 
bands  it  is  at  an  enormous  price.    In  the  Hamilton 


Fig.  ai.-Viiae  uf  H.nr)-  IL  War*. 


inches  high  wax  dis|>flfied  of  for  no 
Jlolldiiif    ttnd    (wfnuany. — The 


sale  (1882)  a  small  .  up  4  inches  high  hn.u-lit  £1218, 
and  a  salt  c<-llar  4  iiidn's  lii^h  wh.<  "oM  tor  1"S40. 
At  the  Fountaine  sale  (1HK4)  a  candlestick  I2j 

\ei»  than  £3615. 
mirtHf/.—  ilie  celehratiNl  en- 
amelled faience  of  Hollund  owes  its  uripn  to  the 
attempts  of  the  Dntob  to  imitate  the  oriental  por- 
eelain  with  whh:h  they  were  made  funiltar  hr  their 
eastern  traile  and  connections.  The  mannfactnre 
liates  only  fnun  the  17th  century,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  wiuH  pi  ini  i|Kdly  centretl  at  Delft  liru'  j»otteiv 
came  to  be  known  generally  in  Britain  as  Ddtt 
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wtnor'Ddft.'  To  imitate  the  fine  IwtromwUte 

of  the  ordinary  porcelain  body  tin-enamel  glaze  was 
employed  by  the  Dntch  potters,  and  their  coloured 
(ltx"oration«  were  in  blue,  and  at  first  entirely 
oriental  in  cliaractor.  Stoneware  Bellarniines  or 
Greybeards  («j.v. ),  ami  the  tall  l)eer-jue8  of  the  (ler- 
DianN,  usually  decorated  with  mouldcNi  ornaments, 
medallions  and  indcriptions,  &&,  althongh  generally 
spoken  of  as  Gr^  de  Flandres,  are  reall^'  almost 
•nlnaively  of  German  origin,  and  may  be  traced, 
aoeoidiiis  to  their  wdoor  ud  qaaiity,  to  the  neigh- 
iMmrhooa  of  Gologiie,  Coblens,  and  to  KrnuMen  in 
Bavaria,  &c.  Stoneware  vewelfl  of  the  name 
nature  were  also  made  in  England  early  in  the 
18th  cenUir\ . 

Engltiuil.  Till  the  close  of  tlie  17th  century 
the  ware  made  in  Enj;land  was  of  a  ciMirse,  com- 
mon dencription,  and  those  who  could  aHbrd  the 
luxuiy  obtained  their  potterv  from  the  Dutch  and 
Other  MiperiiM>  makeia.    The  first  step  towards 

improvement  waa 
effected  by  John 
Dwight,  M.A.,  who 
in  1071  ohtaiiKHl  a 
patent  for '  nuikiiiK 
stoneware,  vulgarly 
called  Cologne 
ware,'  and  by  Iiim 
the  Fulbam  inanu- 
«f  Stone- 
WW  origin* 
ated.  A  stin  more 
marked  influence 
wttK  produced  on 
Kii;;liHh  pottery 
alxiut  the  Hame 
tiiiir  tiy  the  two 
brothers  Eler8,from 
Nuremberg,  who 
settled  at  Barslem, 
and  then  prodnoed 
a  ware  irideb  they  ealled  reil  Japanese.  To  thcM 
potters  we  also  owe  the  origin  of  the  process  of 
i«alt-glazing  of  stoneware.  Finding  their  Rocrets 
were  discovcreil  by  Asthnry,  they  remoM'd  to 
Lambeth,  they  estahlished   themselves  in 

1710.  From  this  time  onwards  improvements  were 
introduce<l  in  the  Stallonishire  potteries ;  Imt  tiie 

rit  strides  which  for  a  time  put  English  ptittery 
the  t(ii( most  rank  of  the  productions  of  the 
world  were  due  to  the  great  potter  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood (1790-86,  9. v.).  In  every  department,  in 
body  or  paste,  in  methods  of  decoration,  and 
in  the  employment  of  artists  of  the  highest 
ability,  Weilu'wiMKi,  with  untiring  ajiplication  and 
with  unstint*^!  expenditure,  aimed  after  |H'rfeetion; 
and  his  eH'orts  almie  nii'<<Hl  tlie  nianufaetiire  of 
pottery  in  £nglan4l  t«»  the  iwwition  of  an  industry 
of  national  importance.     Away  from  StaHonlsliire 

Bitt'eries  (if  (tome  importance  existed  at  Lambeth, 
ristol,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Lowestoft,  and  Swansea: 
bat  by  degrees  the  manofaetore  drew  mora  and 
more  towwds  SiaflbrdshlrB,  where,  in  the  towns 
collectively  known  a«  'The  I'otteries,'  embracing 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Etmria,  Hanley,  Hurslem,  and 
some  others,  it  imw  priii<  ijially  oentres.  Kn;:li>l> 
stoneware  especially,  luit  otlier  cla-sses  of  ]iottery 
also,  at  the  present  day  owes  much  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  iiir  Ueniy  I>oulton,  who  has  great 
works  at  Lambeth,  in  the  Fotteriee,  and  in  tiie 
neuchboorhood  of  Glasgow. 
FenNnan.— In  the  New  World  the  ait  of  the 

Sitt«r  showed  an  intereatinK  developoMOt  among 
e  ancient  Meideans  and  PeruTians  before  the 
American  continent  became  known  to  Europeans. 
No  knowledge  of  glazes  existeil  among  these 
peoples,  but,  in  the  cA.se  of  the  I'eruvianH  esiieoially, 
a  nigh  degree  of  skill   in  working  clay  was 


Fig.  2-J. 
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developed ;  and  thev  meddled  and  modified  animal 

forms  with  great  knowledge  and  spirit.  Their 
most  characteristic  pottery  was  black,  but  they 
also  matle  vessels  of  a  fine,  warm,  yellowish  Inxly, 
formed  on  the  potter's  wheel,  and  having  painted 
decorations  anMogoin  Itt  •^letothoie  on  aiolnio 

Greek  vases. 

FoRrEi,.\iN.— The  sulwtances  with  which  we 
have  dealt  in  this  brief  historical  anmmar>'  up  to 
this  point  eomfdae  enty  potteiy,  as  contrailistin- 
nished  from  panealain.  The  tenn  pweelain  iaof 
Italian  origin,  derived  from  poredlana,  the  eowrie 
shell,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  white  gla/ed 
surface  of  tlie  ware  to  the  substance  of  that  shell. 
Of  porcelain  there  are  two  \arielies.  one  heinj;  soft 
or  artificial  porcelain,  the  /xitv  fnifhr  of  the  French, 
which  nuiy  be  l<>oke<l  on  as  a  ehi'tnical  conij>ound, 
and  wiiicfi  is  wholly  fusible  at  high  temperature. 
The  second  variety,  hanl  or  kaolinfe  porcelain  (the 
French  pAte  dun),  is  the  true  oriental  poneelain* 
composM  of  two  natural  mineral  snbstancea  alooe. 
Kaolin  (q.v.),  an  infusible  white  clay,  and  pe-tun* 
tse,  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  fusible  in  its 
nature,  tlie  jMr^ence  of  which  gives  its  eeni-foied 
translnceiit  a]i|>t  araiice  to  the  ware. 

Chiiiii.  —  It  is  to  the  Chinese  that  the  world  owes 
the  manufacture  of  |»orcelain  ;  and  in  strict  chrono- 
logical sequence,  in  antiquity  of  the  industrj',  in 
skill  and  resource  in  working  raw  materials,  and  in 
richness  and  variety  of  the  iinbhed  pro<lucts  the 
Chinese  onght  to  have  the  fimt  place.  When  the 
Gieeln  wero  maldiw  their  tena-eotta  vaaee  the 
Chinese  were  manuracturing  p<ircelain ;  they  had 
niaslered  the  secret*  of  that  most  difficult  of  all 
cerande  tasks  2tKK)  years  liefore  it  was  aeeomidiHhiHl 
by  EuroiK-ans.  .Veeordiiij;  to  their  ciwn  records, 
jMtttery  was  nia«ie  in  the  Chinese  eiiipiie  in  the 
reign  of  their  mythical  Emperor  Huang  ti  alHXit 
269(1  B.C.  Without  assuming  the  historical  accuracy 
of  such  a  precise  date,  there  is  no  doubt  that  true 
porcelain  was  msde  in  China  under  the  Han  dynasty 
Between  206  and  87  B.C  From  that  time  onward 
the  art  developed  and  improveil,  and,  subject  to 
fluctuations  can.se<l  by  revolutionary  tronhles.  the 
porcelain  manufiu-ture  continued  to  ilourish  in 
China  till  recent  timers.  The 
of  the  industrA-  was  formerly 
Kiu^^  te-chin  in  tlif-  province 
of  Kiang  si,  where  it  is  known 
porcelain  was  made  about  580 
A.  D.  In  this  town  alone  there 
were  early  in  the  18lsh  eentniy 
no  fewer  than  3000  porcelain 
furnaces ;  but  the  place  was 
ruined  by  the  Tai-ping  in- 
surrection. Chinese  porcelain 
e.xhiliiis  endless  variety  in  form 
and  paint^-d  decoration.  The 
mythical  dragon,  the  kylin  or 
mythiciil  lion,  the  s|>otted  deer, 
domestic  fowls  and  other  birds 
are  favourite  snbiecte  on 
Chinese  wara  Of  all  Chineae 
porcelain  that  now  most  sought 
after  is  the  old  blue  ware  such 
a-  w  iL-.  at  fir^i  cnpieil  ami  iiui- 
tate<l  hy  till'  l»elft  manufac- 
turers. (  larkle  s\are.  in 
whicii  the  glaze  shows  -i^'Us  of 
separation  from  the  body,  is  a 
pecnliari^ir  of  oriental  manu- 
netam.  The  Chinese  appear 
to  posssM  the  secret  of  earn- 
ing the  cracks  in  the  glue  to  be  largo  or  minute 
at  will.  Ruby  (dazed  ware  (the  Snn/f  dc  ho-nf  oi 
the  French  )  atnl  rich  chromatic  spla-shed  glazes  are 
also  highly  treasurwl  in  Chine.se  j)orcelain.  The 
soft  sea-green  glazed  ware  known  as  Celadon  glace 
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is  amunied  to  be  the  eu'tieet  Ibmi  ttf  Chinese  porce- 
lain, and  gemune  ancient  piecee  are  highly  vained. 

Japan.— A  knowledge  of  ChineeeporaelaiB  pawed 
into  Japan  as  early,  it  ia  aaid,  aa  S7  B.a  i  niid  it  ia 

known  that  a  corporation  of  poroelaln'nmken  wai 

('■^tiiMislied  in  that  country  in  <20  a.d.  In  the  13th 
«»  ntury  a  Jaiiaiii'se  jM»ttc'r  went  to  China  to  improve 
liiiii^t  lf  in  tiie  art  of  i>orcclain-niakin^,  and  after 
IiIk  rt'turn  he  carriwl  on  the  inannfarturi'  in  liia 
native  country  with  great  succes**.  It  liowcver, 
iiiori'  in  the  nianolactaie  of  pottery  than  of  poree- 
liiiii  that  the  Japaaeee  «xbimt  pn-eminent  skill. 
Their  moat  iamoiu  mMmftwtnwi  emdete^of  Sateuma 
ware,  so  caOed  from  having  keen  ertaUiabed  in  the 
neighhonrhood  of  Ky6to  bv  the  formerly  iKwerful 
]irince»  of  BatKuma.  It  in  of  a  pale  yellowun  eoloor, 
coveretl  with  niinnto  crackles  in  the  glaze,  and  verj' 
riciily  painte*!  and  lavishly  i^ih.  The  so-called 
Satsuma  now  inanufacturtnl  is  yellower  in  colour 
than  genuine  old  pieces,  and  it  is  principally  made 
•t  Awata  near  KyOta  The  Japanese  potters 
generally  diqplasr  a  nourkable  power  in  moalding 
pottery  and  tmihing  ita  surface  ao  as  to  imitate 
other  snbstanoeet  snoi  aa  woods  of  ▼•aoaa  kinds, 
basket-work,  fte.   Among  their  nraet  remarkmble 

pnxlucts  as  examples  of  delicate  moulding  is  Banko 
ware,  wliich  conwi.sts  of  ^nmll  tea|HitM  and  other 
vcfwels  of  a  brownish  ami  Lcrayish  unirlazed  earthen- 
Mare,  extremely  lifiht  and  tliiii  in  ixxly.  and  verj' 
much  ajipo'c-iaU'd  Htimnj,'  the  native  iM)|inliition  for 
tea-tuaking.  The  Japanene  excel  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  egg-shell  porcelain,  so  called  on  account  of 
tiie  extreme  thinness  of  the  body.  Among  their 
Other  porcelain  manofactnres  Knf^  ware  is  the 
most  outstanding,  being  characterised  by  painted 
ornaments  in  a  rich  ruby  colour,  which  is  generally 
lavishly  gilt.  The  chry»an(hemnni  i^  a  faMiurite 
anil  fre<|nent  flower  in  their  vases,  the  crHiie  ami 
other  hinls  tipirc  most  effectively,  and  figiires  of 
Marriors  and  ladies  are  frequently  employed  in  the 
resourceful  and  varied  ornamentation  of  Japanese 
ware.  The  principal  centres  of  the  Dotterj-  industrj- 
in  Japan  are  in  the  province  of  Hizen,  where  at 
Arita  is  prodnoed  Imari  ware;  the  pntvinoe  of 
Owari»  whenoe  oomes  8eto  wars ;  Kaga,  for  ware  of 
thafe  noBM ;  and  Mino  and  KyAto. 

Pertin. — Chinese  porcelain  was  known  in  Perwia 
as  Ciirly  thf  l'2th  wmturi-.  a  cin  nmstiince  not  to 
l>e  \voii(ler<»<l  at,  s«*eing  tiiat  cniinli  v  \\ii->  then  and 
for  centuries  tM-fon«  the  i)rim  i|ial  liiL;liway  of  com- 
merce l>etwecn  the  far  Kjist  and  Kuropc  Muny 
evidenccH  exist  of  the  actpiaintance  of  the  IVrsiaim 
with  the  ceramic  products  of  China ;  and  at  an 
early  date  pottery  and  a  stiecies  of  soft  porcelain 
were  made  In  Penna  wliich  both  ia  form  and  decora- 
tion were  modelled  on  Chinese  originals.  Bat 
Persia  also  had  a  mnnafBetlire  of  pottery  and  of 
enamellnl  tile.s  of  an  original  and  distinctive  char- 
acter, in  whicli  on  a  tine  white  enamelletl  glaze 
hrilliant  metjillic  lustres  were  employeil  in  a  nuwt 
.  ti.'ctive  and  original  manner. 

Porcduin  in  Kuropi.  —  ln  the  1.3th  centuiy  the 
early  European  traveih  i,  Man'o  I'olo,  visited  the 
porcelain-factories  of  China.  In  1487  lx)renao  de' 
Medid  received  fimn  the  sultan  of  Eio'pt  a  present 
ol  Chinese  porcelain,  and  that  is  the  first  record 
we  poesMS  of  the  a|>pea ranee  of  the  ware  in  Enro|>e. 
The  I'oi-tn^ii'!He  were  th<-  lirst  to  immirt  jiorcdain 
direct  from  tiie  Kast :  ami  Mili»»e<|nent Iv  lar^'e  (|iuiti 
titii'^  wvtv  liinn;,'|il  hy  the  Dutch  and  l<y  the  Ea-.t 
India  ( "onipanie??  of  other  nntionn.  No  sminer  did 
the  ware  Ijecome  known  in  Europe  than  strenuous 
efFort*  were  put  forth  in  many  quarters  to  imitate 
it.  A  certain  amount  of  j»oree1ain  is  allege<l  to  have 
been  made  in  Venioe  about  1470 :  Knt  the  earlieat 
European  pofoelain  of  which  any  examples  exist  is 
that  which  was  maile  by  Francis  de'  Medici  II., 
Orand-duke  of  Tuscany,  about  1580.  The  quantity 


made  appears  to  have  been  small,  and  the  attempts 
at  the  manufacture  oe— ed  with  the  death  of  the 
grand  dnke  in  1687.  Nearily  a  centwy  later  the 
■It  was  revived  at  BoMn  and  at  Pttris,  hat  it  was 
not  till  lees  that  a  permanent  and  well-established 
industry*  was  founded  in  France  at  St  Cloud. 
Thereafter  it  wa.s  taken  up  in  other  French  towns. 
At  Vincennes  it  wa.H  Wgnn  in  1745;  in  175.3  Loui* 
XV.  l)ecame  a  jtartner  in  that  concern.  In  1736 
the  w«)rk»  were  tninsferred  to  Sevres,  and  in  1760 
that  establish meut  became  entirely  national  pro- 
perty; and  so  it  has  oontianed  amid' all  fluctuations 
of  government  to  the  pwent  dsy.  Hani  poiwilshi 
was  first  made  at  Bhvres  in  1784 ;  but  the  lune  cf 
tluUt  estnUishment  rests  on  its  soft  porcelain,  in 
whiflh  body,  glasee,  and  enamel  colours  blend  to- 
gether into  a  siagalaify  saioolh  nad  lastiiiM 
whole. 

But  in  Europe  it  wa.s  in  Germany  that  the  secret 
of  making  liara  or  kaolinic  porcelain  waa  fiiat  dis- 
covered.   After  years  <rf  Inloar  and  iuranerthle 

triaU,  which  resulted 
only  in  the  prodnetScB 
of  a  kind  of  opaque 

glase   or  stoneware, 

B<»ttger  (q.v.),  an 
alchemist  who  had 
eiitere<l  the  MTvice  of 
Fre«ieric  August uh  II. 
of  Saxony,  Hticccfdcd 
in  1709  m  making  a 
white  hahl  pneauin 
at  Meissfltt,  near  Drw- 
den.  The  diina-elay 
and  china-stme  he  em- 
ployed had  previously 
heon  diso<ivere<l  hy 
Schnorr  at  .Ane.  Extra- 
ori  1  in  ar  V  |  )i  ei-a\i  t  ii  >ns 
were  tjikcii  to  prevent 
the  iirocens  of  the 
manufacture  from  be- 
ing revealed ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the 
caths  imposed  on  the 
workmen  and  theotliar 
means  employed  for 
tlieir  supervision,  the  secret  \vjv«  l>etrave«l  by  one 
Stdfzel,  who  Heil  to  \'ietiiia,  and  there  the  imperial 
fai-tory  which  coiitinneM  to  this  day  was  eetahlishetl 
in  17 IS.  Sul>se(juently  factories  under  national 
pn>tect ion  were  established  at  Htk-hst  in  174<>,  at 
St  Petersburg  in  1744,  at  Berlin  in  1750,  and  at 
Ludwlgitelg  in  1738.  Works  at  which  soft  porce 
lain  waa  pciadpally  made  were  estahliahed  at 
Doecia  near  Florence  in  1735,  at  Capo  dl  Monte 
near  Najdes  in  173fi,  and  at  Hnen  Hetiro  in  Sjkuii 
in  17'>!>;  and  the  ]inMlm'tsof  all  these  manufactMnt'- 
have  attained  consiiieniMe  i "■|iiitation. 

In  (li-eat  Hritain  manufacturer?*  have  at  all  limt* 
devoted  themwlves  principally  to  the  making  of  a 
variety  of  soft  jwrcelain.  The  works  at  Cliel!*e*, 
Bow,  and  Derby  were  euLabliahed  about  1745,  and 
in  1751  tlie  manufacture  Ijegan  at  Worcester,  where 
it  still  continues.  Hani  porcelain-making  was  begun 
by  Cookworthy  at  Plymouth  in  1768.  after  he  had 
discovered  china-clay  in  Cornwall.  But  his  works 
continued  oidy  foraUonf  three  year*-.  CiKjkworthy'B 
patent  right.n  were  then  transferreil  to  Kichard 
t'liamiiion,  who  wmtinucil  the  manufacture  at 
Hristol  till  17HI.  In  StnfVordshire  jxuvelain  waa 
first  made  at  Longton  Hall  near  Nowca.-<t!>  ui  IT-VJ, 
but  it  was  not  till  ahout  the  close  nf  the  IHth  cen- 
tUTA'  that  Stafloni.shire  inirceJaui  l»ccanje  artistically 
and  technically  £me  in  the  haadsof  Thomas Mintna, 
who  fonnded  the  fiunons  works  of  Ifintoo  ft  Cbn- 
pany,  and  of  Josiah  Spode,  whose  undertaking 
continues  under  the  firm  of  Copelaod  &  Company. 
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In  tlie  later  part  of  the  18th  century  valuable  por- 
rclnin  was  iiKo  iinult*  at  Lowestoft,  Coalpiirt, 
Nant.garw,  Swan.swi.  and  hwniic  (»tlier  centres.  The 
manufacture  of  I'arian  or  statunrv  porcelain,  whieli 
U  an  nnglazed  modification  of  Ensliah  Boft  por- 
celain, was  introdMed  bgr  CSopclaiM  aad  lOaton 
aUint  1H48. 

It  in  a  common  practice  to  place  on  pottery  and 
porcelMo  dilitinrtave  mnrlis,  either  peiated  en  er 
stamped  into  the  hottom  M  the  artiele.  These 

inilicate  either  the  manufactory  in  whicli  tlie  pieci-w 
were  nia«)e,  or  the  workman,  and  someliiiies  the 
(it'corator,  eiiiplo vcd  on  tlieiii;  and  in  the  case  of 
('hine^^e  and  Japanese'  ware  tlie  marks  fiive  the 
•ivtwuHtv  or  date  of  execution.  It  is  only  in  the 
CAM  oi  S^vree  porcelain  that  the  habit  of  marking 
»  date  hgr  letter*  of  the  alphahetwMpraetiMd.  In 
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Chinese  porcelain  date-markn  are  found  indicating 
that  the  piece  w  ii-s  mfulc  as  far  hack  a."*  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  but  tliere  in  reit^oii  to  l>elieve  that  many  of 
tliese  early  nuirks  iirt-  l'iir;,'i-il,  luul  at  most  are  only 
copies  of  more  ancient  examples  which  have  now 
ceaaed  t^i  exist.  Un  some  pieces  of  early  lujolieft 
the  date,  place,  and  name  of  the  artist  are  given. 
The  great  European  manufactories  have  ^nerallj 
marki  whieh  indiwrte  the  plaoe  of  making  only ; 
hat  there  are  otIiernieBiisof  arrlrlng  apjtroximately 
at  the  date.  The  ilinstnitions  (fi>;.  2.">)  kIiow  the 
marks  etnploye<l  at  \;ui(ius  in)port4Lnt  Eii};]isli 
works;  liut  in;inyiii  the  niiumfai'turers  imprinted 
or  imnresHtMi  their  nanicM  in  full.  In  connection 
with  tne^e  marks  and  names  it  should  lie  lM)rne  in 
mind  that  it  i»  eaaier  to  forge  marks  and  namea 
(ban  it  is  to  pradoee  worlcs  equal  to  the  originak 
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¥it.  2&.— Marks  on  Engligfa  Warn: 
0)  rtuiington,  Uv«vpool,  1700-80 ;  m  PljmKtath,  about  1760 :  (S)  Rl<<).i«r<l  ChamDloii,  Briitol,  177*-M :  (4)  Charlw  OrMU,  Leads, 
1190  :  (A)  Bow,  naO-M ;  («)  AIwoUm,  Yanaouth,  sbout  1790 ;  (7)  CticlM«,  lIMtt  9)  Svaoaas,  Wales,  17M:  (»)  Woracstsr, 
neo-ae;        Yar»wlJ>t, about  1»0 ;  (U)  Otrty.  im-«;  (IS)  Cnnra,  Dsrtjr,  inMHO;  09  8hrasshii%  ins-n; 

r/ramj  on  Potterp  and  Porcelain  (7th  ed.  IHHti),  his 
smaller  Collfttor't  Handhook  (new  ed.  !««));  PalliiHr. 
TKt  China  Volltetor'i  Pocktt  Companion  ( 1K74 ) ;  (iraewKJ, 
Ovidede  FAmmttitr  de  Pondaine  tt  dtj  Polerir*  (4th  id. 
Dresden,  1873). 

PottODt  a  market-town  of  fiedfocdshire,  11 

miles  R.  of  Bedford.    Pop.  2000. 

i'oMstown*  a  iMirounh  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Schuvlkill  Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  Manatawuy 
Creefc  (both  crowied  by  bridfies),  40  miles  by  rail 
N\V.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  in)n  foundrie.s, 
lilii.Htfuniiu:e.s,  rolling-mills,  nailfactorieit,  car- 
works,  \c.    Pop.  ( 1880  )  5305  ;  ( 1890)  13,285. 

Pott'.HVllle«  capital  of  Schuylkill  county,  Penn- 
Hvlvania.  in  huilt  <m  the  side  n{  r^ieep  hills,  on  the 
Schuvlkill  Kiver,  at  tlie  entrance  of  Norwegian 
Creek,  St;}  niilt-n  hy  rail  N W  n\  I'hiladelphia.  It 
is  in  the  midHt  of  a  rich  anthracite  coal  and  iron 
region,  and  has  several  iron-furnaces,  foundries, 
rolling-millt,  niachine^diom,  BawmiUs,  &&  Pop. 
( 1880)  18.tt9;  (1880)  li,117. 


imitated,  the  excellence  and  ralne  of  which 

such  forgeries  to  be  put  in  circulation.  There  is  a 
vast  quantity  of  forged  porcelain  in  existence,  and, 
specially,  imitations  of  the  fine  old  soft  poraelain 
of  Sevres  and  of  other  famous  fabriqutt  ate  very 

abundant. 

The  liU  ratiire  nf  pottery  and  porcelain  is  exceedingly 
Tolaininuu.v  Among  Ktandartl  work.s  of  ^'n^ral  iuti  ri'^t 
may  >»f  uieiitioru'd  Rrongniart,  Trailr  li'  ji  A  rt»  (  i hm  n/ius 
{  'Ml  c<L  1^77  I;  Marryat,  Hinlori/  of  I'lilttffi  ami  I'nrcr- 
Initt  {'2d  ed.  184>4) ;  Jaci|uemart,  HiMoimir  Ut  Ct  riiuiu/ue 
{ IHT'.i  ;  Eng.  trans,  by  Mrs  I'»lli»«ir,  Loud.  1873) ;  Oariiier, 
Hinti/trf  de  la  CVrnmu/ur  ( Toun*,  Oavilher,  Lf» 

Oriijiur*  'if  In  I'ltrcrlaint  en  Kuro/ir  I  IHKi) ;  .South  Koiir- 
ington  Mu.ifuiii  Arl  Handhook/i :  Birch,  Ancieitt  Pottcrti 
(new  cd.  1S73);  Kayut  and  CoUignon,  Hiitoire  df  la 
Crrami'/ue  lirm/ur  { IHHH  ) ;  Jewitt,  Certtmie  Arl  of  Hreat 
hr, Oil II  (new  ed.  IHKi  \ ;  Solon,  The  Art  of  ihr  Old 
AW(x/(    I'ottfT  (2d   ed.  Metcyard,  WedtftroiMl 

auil  HWi*   (1873);  .Vudiley  and  Bowes,  K>rit>iuf 

Arl  ijj  Jn/iin  (1881)  ,  CJarnier,  Im  Pi^clatne  Ttwirt  dt 
S' rre»  {  IKSV  ,:(  nq.  .  Enulixli  trans,  nearly  siinultani  - 
ously);  r.i>WfH.  y(i/«/iic*f  I'ulUry  (18110);  l>arci  l  and 
I>t;li»n^;e,  lifr.ml  de  Faiences  lUdieniu^  llMiri  For 
marks  and  monograms :   Chaffers,  Mark*  and  Mono- 


Pot-wallopers  (from  j>ot,  and  tmllept  *tO 
boil  or  bubble  ),  the  popular  designation  of  n  dMi 
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of  electors  torniiiig  iIih  conatituency  of  various 
Enj^lish  boroughs  (e.^^.  Taunton,  I'lfston)  liffort- 
the  Keform  Act  of  1832,  and  UeKned  in  bir  Jataes  I 
Htephen's  CommentnrUa  as  •  such  as  cook  their  own 
diet  in  a  fireplace  of  their  own.'  At  Taunton  in 
the  18th  century  '  several  inmates  or  lodgers  wonid, 
some  little  time  before  the  electiAD,  briu  iwt  their 
pots,  and  make  fires  in  the  ttteet,  and  nril  their 
victuals  in  the  sicht  of  their  neighbours,  that  their 
votes  be  not  called  in  question '  ( Ileftie's  Tour 
through  Great  liritain,  4th  ed.  1748). 

Poached  Mouse  (Dwodomtis),  a  eenns  of 
■mall,  leui).  lun^  tHikxl,  igiM  rodents,  with  clieek- 
nonehee.  The  uett-kaown  apsewB  i«  J^-  philippii, 
htm  the  wMtenwione  of  Caiiforaim,  wliere  it  wenw 
to  lind  a  sparse  diet  of  seeds  and  vootB,  and  in  the 
<lr\  sctuson  no  drink  but  dew. 

Pouolied  Rftt  (Psendostoma  or  Gcfrmyx),  a 
genus  of  plump,  short-tailed,  hanister-like  ru<ieiits, 
with  dwek-pouches  which  open  externally  and  are 
used  as  receptacles  for  food.  One  of  the  b«»t-kno>vn 
species  is  P.  or  G,  bitrmriui,  sometimes  calic  i 
'Gopher.'  Like  tlie other  ^eeioeitis^a  native  of 
North  America,  and  inhalnta  the  territory  eaat  of 
the  HcH'ky  Mountains  and  west  of  the  Mi<ni.sKippi. 
It  is  a  burrower  like  the  mole,  active  in  the  \>;iiia 
weather,  hybeniatin-;  in  tlie  cold,  shi;;;;i>li  alnive 
ground,  Init  very  wctive  in  its  Ruht^'niinuim  [>ro- 
gress.  Tlie  ehtttik-]Miuches  are  very  hir^;e,  and  are 
crammed  with  roots,  seeds,  &c.,  but  not  witli  earth 
as  the  Indians  used  to  maintain.  Being  voracious 
gtfawerB,  the  poached  iat»  do  moeh  damage  to  the 
roots  of  trees  and  eropa. 

Poii^1ik<-rp8i6«  caj>ital  of  Dutcliesis  county. 
New  York.,  Oil  the  fsast  i>ank  of  tlie  Hudson  Kiver. 
7.■^  miles  hy  tail  N.  of  New  \'ork  ('ity,  is  (inely  situ- 
ated on  a  tableland,  about  *i(X>  feet  above  tiie  river. 
The  Hudson  is  here  crossed  by  a  steam -ferry, 
ainl  spanned  by  an  important  railroad  bridge  of 
nawNiiy,  stMl,  awl  iron  (finished  in  1888);  the 
•tmetnn  mta  an  aix  piem— loar  in  the  channel 
—and  is  9004  feet  in  length  from  anchorage 
to  anchorage,  or,  itieluiHng  the  approaching 
Tiaducts,  nearly  7100  feet.  Over  three  spans 
are  caritih?vtMs,  witli  arms  of  1(50  feet.  The 
city  is  well  built,  with  line  imhlic  ami  private 
edifices;  Main  Street  runs  haek  '2  miles  from  the 
liver.  Pongbkeepsie  is  the  larg««t  town  between 
New  York  and  Alhaay:  its  mnnufactures  inchi< 
machinery,  iron-ware,  silk,  boots  and  shoes,  clotli- 
ing,  iScc,  and  it  has  a  rolling-mill,  a  blast-fumace, 
and  several  breweries.  Two  miles  to  the  north  is 
the  Hudson  River  State  Hosiiital  for  the  Insane, 
which  cost  $760,000,  and  the  eity  oontains  a 
number  of  charitable  inHtitulions.  But  Pnu^'h- 
k('i-)>sie  has  most  reii-soii  to  l>e  proud  of  its  ( '  i  < 
tional  facilitieii.  Va^tiar  (Jollege  (a. v.)  is  just 
beyond  the  eastern  city  limit,  and  the  town 
possesses  also  a  colleeiate  institute,  a  business 
Cfrilege,  and  several  high  class  seminaries  and  acad- 
amies,  basidas  the  pdblie  schools.  Poaghkeepsie 
was  settled  by  the  Dutch  about  1880;  in  1778  it 
was  the  state  capital,  and  in  1788  the  New  York 
Convention  met  here  to  ratify  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.    Pop  ( I  S7( >)  20,080  {  ( 1880)  82,S08b 

Poalpe.   See  Octopits. 

Poultice*  an  application  to  diseased  or  pidnfal 

parts,  for  the  puritose  of  oront'itiiif:  suimiiration, 
relieving  pain,  and  stimulating  or  Houthing  the 
skin,  accoidin;^'  t«>  circumBtances.  A  iioultici'  may 
be  coinpo»e<i  of  any  moist  pulpy  Hulwtance  of 
suflicieut  (xmsbtence  to  retain  the  water  without 
dripping  or  soaking  through  the  flannel  or  linen 
covering  in  which  it  is  generally  applied.  I'lic 
making  odt  a  ponlticn  well  is  a  matter  of  some 
nicety,  and  unless  the  proper  eonslstenca  Is  given 
to  the  ma«>.H  the  application  is  apt  to  do  more  harm 


than  ;:o<kI.  The  linfi*'ed  meal  poultice  is  the  nwet 
ca-silv  made,  and  in  i-t  ;iatisfartor>'  of  all  s(M)thinf^ 
\  applications.  The  meal  is  stirr^  gradually  mt4»  a 
sulllcierit  quantity  of  l>oiling  water,  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  small  basin  or  teacnp,  ontil  a  perfectly 
smooth  pulp  is  formed  of  the  proper  eonsistence, 
and  in  imantity  aalficient  to  cover  completely,  to 
Urn  thleknesH  of  three-qnarter*  of  an  inch,  the 
whole  pained  part.  Tlie  pulp  is  then  spreail  on 
flannel,  or  pourt^l  into  a  tiatinel  bag,  ami  ajiplied  as 
Minn  ilir  h.Mi  ■>\;ll  |n_Tinit  it  to  oe  bonie.  If  it 
IS  to  Ik?  ap|ilie<l  to  a  wuuml,  threatening  alwessj, 
&c.,  where  a  woftf-ning  eflert  on  the  su}>erticial 
tissues  is  desired,  some  oil  shnnhl  he  smeared  over 
the  surface,  and  the  i>oultioe  jiut  directly  hi 
contact  with  the  sldn.  U  applied  for  pain,  or 
aooM  deeper  inflammation  where  heat  is  chiefly 
needed,  tne  oil  is  nnneoessary,  and  the  ponlttce 
should  be  enveloped  in  cotton-wool  or  in  aevetal 
layers  of  flannel.  It  can  then  be  borne  hotter, 
and  will  rptain  its  heat  longer.  The  bread  and 
M  ilk,  or  even  hread  and  water  or  hran  i><>ultief',  is 
ut.so  very  good  ;  as  is  also  the  oatmeal -porridge 
{H)ultice,  to  which  a  little  butter  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may 
be  added,  if  tharo  are  foul  discharges,  or  charooal 
may  be  nicd  aloiie,  or  sprinkled  on  the  surface  oi 
the  poultice  befon  it  ia  applied,  or  ft  may  be  made 
with  a  non-irritating  annmqitie  lotion  instead  of 
plain  water  (e.g.  corrosive  sublimate.  1  to  2000). 
Carrot  jxiultices  are  in  great  favour  with  the  t»<.><iple 
in  Htmiu  imuLh  of  the  country.  Hendurk  iM>uliic.»«, 
madeof  the  fresh  leaves,  or  of  theih  ieil  leas  es,  with 
the  aid  of  some  powder  of  the  leaver,  form  a  valu- 
able sedative  application  in  painful  diseases :  and 
poppy-heads,  or  even  opium,  are  sometimes  infused 
tn  the  water  of  which  a  poultice  is  made,  far  th* 
same  purpose.  A  sttmolating  poultico  nuor  he 
made  by  snrinkling  oil  of  turpentine,  or  dlloraferm, 
or  mustaru  in  moderate  quantity  on  the  surface  of 
any  ordinary  poultice.  When  considerable  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  in  a  short  time  is  dfsirahle,  & 
mustard  iwtiltice  or  sinapism  (hh'iju.  "mustard') 
is  used. 

Poultry  (Fr.  poule,  *a  hen;'  Lat.  pull  us,  'a 
chicken ;  *  Eng.  pullet )  is  the  term  by  which  are 
known  the  birds  bronght  by  man  into  domestication, 
and  usually  embraces  theordinary  fowl,  ducks,  geese, 
t  II  keys,  and  guinea-fowl.  From  the  time  when 
man  began  to  ahandon  his  nomaiiic  manner  of  life 
and  settle  down  into  settleil  hahitntions,  |K>ultry  in 
one  form  or  another  have  been  brought  into  snbjec- 
tion,  taking  the  place  of  the  wild  birds  N«hi<-li, 
when  he  wandereci,  he  was  able  to  snare  or  kill, 
but  which  fled  from  him  when  he  chose  one  abode. 
Only  in  Asia  is  tlie  ordinary  fowl  found  in  a  wild 
state,  chiefly  in  India.  Hera  is  yet  to  be  found  the 
Gallua  ferruffinem,  or  G.  bitHkim,  wliicb,  from  its 
resemblance  in  everj*  way  to  the  modem  fowl  and 
the  frewlom  with  which  the  two  breed  togeth»*i ,  is 
accepted  ««  the  progenitor  of  nearly  all  our  domes- 
ticated varietieti.  .At  one  time  it  wa-*  thotight  to  lie 
the  parent  of  all,  and  this  was  the  view  of  iMrwin ; 
but  later  researches  have  led  to  a  nioditication  of 
this  opinion  ;  there  is  no  wild  bree«l  of  fowl  to 
which  the  Brahma  and  ('ochin  tv|>e  of  fowl  can 
he  trace«l .  Tha  Joimla^fowl  of  Indta^  or  G.  bamkuUt 
has  plumage  and  cotoor  not  very  dtsaimilar  to  the 
game  fowl,  rind  this  tyi>e  prevails  largely  in  the 
great  dejteadency.  From  the  time  of  the  an- 
'  cifnls  poultry  liavc  l^-en  hreil  ;ind  kept.  Many 
reiH»rds  fonn(f  in  the  writings  of  early  days  refer 
to  the  lighting  '|ualitii--  of  the  cock,  and  in 
some  countries  he  was  bretl  largely,  if  not  chi'  tU', 
for  this  propensity.  Theognis,  .■\ri<«tophane#,  Aris 
totle,  Diodoma*  J^scbylns.  Plutarch,  Plato,  and 
Pliny  all  make  rdhranee  in  their  writings  to  the 
fowl,  which  seems  to  have  gradually  spread  over 
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EonMie,  being,  it  is  supposed,  brought  into  Britain 
If  tM  Boiiiuui»,  Anct;  wliose  time  it  has  been  an 
impoiunt  member  of  oar  domeatkated  animalfc 
Tm  fighting  qualitiee  of  game  fowb  have  ahraya 
ban  qweially  studied,  and  Coek-fiditiDg  (q-v.) 
was  once  a  recogniH<*d  sport  in  the  United  King- 
dom, foll()\ve<l  by  nil  rliiKHfs  of  w)ciety. 

Ponltry  iiro  viiluwl  for  t  wo  {mr]H)Re8  :  ( 1)  fur  tlicir 
flevli.  Hti.i  I  2 )  tiir  tlic  i';.'^;^  |ini<lui'('(i  bv  llu'iii.  In 
thoRt?  varieties  which  are  tUKfi-ially  bred  for  the  table 
the  lieah  ia  abundant,  nne  in  texture,  excellent 
in  flavour,  and  easily  digested.  It  entara  very 
laigely  into  the  food 'supply  uf  the  eoaatrf  fai  an 
Tur-lnerwaiBg  tatio,  aad  ia  atrangly  iwonunended 
to  invalids  or  pAncma  of  waakdigfliittgn.  BggB(q.v.) 
An>  (finfiumed  to  an  even  greator  extent,  and  more 
p  ticrally  than  can  ever  be  the  case  with  poultry  ; 
for  tlifv  iirt>  within  the  rvtwb  r>f  all  imtmohh,  iirid  are 
Use"!  tor  f'verj'  form  of  ctMiking,  as  ali*o  largely 
for  riiiiniifacturing  purpo«eH.  The  great  and  ever- 
iocreasiag  demand  in  Britain  for  tltin  clam  of 
food  Is  aeen  te  the  vast  importo,  which  have 
grown  so  enomMNwIy.  In  18M  the  value  of  eggs 
iiiirvorted  from  the  eontinent  of  Enrme  was 
£835,028;  in  1870,  £1,10-2  OHO;  1S75,  tSjm,»BO; 
1880.  £2,23.),4,'>1  ;  ISX.-,  ti.lf^O.OSS ;  and  1890, 
£3,428,802,  br^i.b'H  poultry  to  the  \  alue  of  al)ont  half 
a  million.  An<i  in  the  sjimo  jK-riod  it  is  estiniateii 
thiit  the  eggs  and  poultry  ri>ceive<l  into  Ureat 
Britain  from  Ireland,  which  has  always  l>een  a 
large  jioultry  and  egg  producing  country,  amounted 
to  one  and  three-quarter  million  pounds  sterling, 
8o  that  Britain's  poultry  and  egg  consuinptlon,  if 
we  take  (he  value  of  nome  praaaefek»  aa  eooal 
to  that  of  Ireland,  le  nearly  eeven  and  a  naif 
million  poands  annually.  A  calculation  was  made 
in  1880,  for  the  Krencn  minister  of  Agricnlture, 
that  the  ineon>e  derive<l  from  the  sale  of  eg^ 
and  |M>ultr\'  in  that  country  is  £1.3,496,000 — viz. 
£6.140,000  for  [Hmltn,',  and  £7,.'J56.0(J0  for  eggs. 
The  ntuiilter  of  fowls  is  computed  at  45,000,000, 
re^tresenting  a  value  of  £4,600,000.    It  has  been 


that  the  daily  consumptitm  of  eggs  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  44,000,000,  which  would  represent 

Mannnal  valoa  at  mora  tliaii  MOOuIIOQlQOQl 
Although  the  Weeib  of  ponltiy  are  not  so  niraier> 
ons  as  are  those  of  fmOBm,  trie  development  of 
hnj^dn  since  the  era  of  ponltry  sbowH  lias  lieen 
\vr\  great,  and  wf  have  nrtw  some  forty  distinct 
vaneties,  several  of  which  art*  again  sulxlivided  by 
diirerent  colours.  There  are  alMiut  tw<Mity  varieties 
of  docks,  seven  of  geese,  and  six  of  Turkeys  (q*v.] 
domesticated.  Daen  are  most  prt>lific  layen^  aai 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  their  eggs, 
especially  by  oooks  and  oonfaetionetB.  The  breeds 
of  ducks  valued  for  table  purposes  and  for  breed- 
in;,'  rue  almoMt  nil  good  layers — the  Aylesbury, 
I'l'kin,  i^nd  Cayuga  breeds  being  famous  ;  tlie  eggs 
of  tlie  Kouen  bre<'d  are  rather  Huialler  than  tl)o>M" 
of  Aylexburyn.  Fowls  may  be  dividetl  into  fmir 
cla.H.ses— viz.  table  breeds;  laying  or  non-sitting 
breeds;  general  pnrpoee  breMa;  and  feiMjr  or 

ornamental  breeds. 

Tabic  Foultry. — Characterised  by  rapid  growth, 
fine  quality  of  neah.  and  great  breaat  developmenk 
JDorAVNA*.— Old  Engfish  meed,  sqnare  bodied,  white 
I^sand  feet,  and  five  toes ;  fourcolour*.  French. — 
Seven  varietieH,  all  marked  by  large  size,  rich  flesh, 
chiefly  dark  le;.'getl.  timni  ,  —  Have  great  breast 
muscfes  and  line  (lesh  ;  imt  -o  large  as  the  bree<ls 
alrea<ly  iiaine<l  ;  nearly  half  a  seore  colours  of  game 
fowl  may  be  found.  Itultan  (iame. — A  verv  Targe 
breed,  bred  chiefly  in  Cornwall ;  beautiful  in  Mesh 
quality,  but  darker  than  dorkings  or  French,  and 
heavier  in  bone;  eaa  be  fed  np  to  a  great  size. 
In  addition  to  these  may  be  named  Aaeels  and 
Malays,  which  are  good  as  table  fowls. 

Lni/ing  or  Non-aitting  Puultry. — In  these  the 


laying  powers  have  been  greatly  developed  (some 
varieties  prodndne  upwards  of  'ilk)  eg(i  per  annum), 
and  the  maternal  instinct  has  been  mmnded  by 
disnaei  They  are  chiefly  of  the  Meiutenaaean 

family,  but  not  exclusively  so.  These  Mediter- 
ranean varieties  have  large  single  combs,  a  lightish 
Isxly,  an<l  include  Anconas  ( sjier  kled  ),  Andalusian 
(blue),  Leghorns  or  Italiann  (of  M'liicb  are  ten 
colours  I.  MitMircjis  (black),  and  Spanish  (black 
with  long  wliite  faces* ).  Hamburght.  —  L'nder  this 
term  are  two  families,  the  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire Pheasant  Fowls  (spangled  and  black),  as  also 
the  Redcaps,  and  the  Dateh  (oencilled),  all  very 
beautiful,  and  the  moat  praline  layers  we  have. 
HovdamM. — Another  Franeh  breed,  with  a  crest, 
pale  legs,  and  fivetoea.  Polish  or  Polle/i.—Hnve  a 
ver>'  large  crest,  are  good  layers,  but  are  delicate  ; 
of  iliej^e  tliere  iirr  six  colours.  tScotrh  Grci/s. — A 
cuckot)  plunuigetl  fowl,  with  pnle  legs,  go^nf  flesh, 
and  suitable  for  cold  climaU's. 

Oenemi  Purjtote  PoM/Zry.  — Breeds  which  are  not 
specially  good  m  any  one  (luality,  but  well  balanced 
and  good  all  ronnd;  chiefly  of  the  Chinese  type — 
Le.  heavy  in  leg  and  bme,  laige  in  size,  antf  with 
high  tails.  Brahmtu — A  Chinese  fowl  modified  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  two  colonrs.  Cochiru. — The 
breed  which  ina<lc  such  a  furore  in  the  'Fifties;' 
very  handsome,  V»ut  poor  Kti  a  layer  and  moderate 
in  flesh;  live  colonrs.  Litngshans. — Like  the 
Cochin,  of  Chinese  origin ;  an  excellent  layer  of 
eggs  with  bufr  tinted  shells,  and  a  capital  table 
fowl;  one  variety,  black  in  ploma^.  Plymouth 
Hodu. — A  variety  of  American  making,  cuckoo  in 
Dlumsfn  and  eneellent  in  eoonomic  qualitiee. 
TFyanSioMiM.— Alio  of  Ameriean  origin  ;  equal  as  a 
layer  and  for  the  table ;  four  colours.  All  these 
make  excellent  mother*,  as  do  most  of  those  in  the 
table-poultry  section,  and  are  verj'  hardy. 

Fanri/  <ir  Ornmiii  uldl  I'au/trif. — These  include 
the  lireeds  wbiob  arc  either  bn^l  alone  fur  their 
lieauty  or  peculiarity  of  plumage,  or  by  reason  of 
diminutive  size  are  of  no  service  for  economic  pur- 
poses. They  embrace  the  Game  Bantams  (six 
varieties).  Bantams  (thiltwa  vaiietke,  bat  con- 
stantly being  added  to,  naa/  from  China  and 
Japan),  Japanese  Long>tailea,  Silkies,  Saltans, 
Frizzled,  Nake<l  Necks,  Kumpless,  &c. 

That  poultry  can  lie  made  pri>fitable  is  undoubted, 
but  hitherto  all  attemjit.s  to  establish  jioult ry-farms 
as  such  have  endc<l  in  failure.  Cousi<lerable  profit 
is  often  made  by  those  who  bree<l  an<l  exhibit  pure- 
bred poultiy,  whilst  the  advanta^'e  of  having  fresh 
eggs  and  home-fad  poalhry  is  sufhcient  inducement 
to  many  who  have  the  onportnnitiea  of  keeping  a 
few  feina,  apart  from  the  pleaenre  derived  from 
them.  Poaltey  eaa  be  kept  under  many  eooditions, 
and  have  been  found  to  thrive  in  the  most  unlikely 
j)laces,  but  all  their  wants  must  Iw  artificially 
supplied.  To  maintain  them  in  health  tlicy  should 
have  a  house  dry  al>ove  and  l>eIow,  with  10  s(|uare 
feet  of  Hoor  space  for  everj'  half  dozen  fowls  of  the 
medium-8ize<l  varieties,  an  outside  shelter  in  which 
is  placed  a  dust  Iwtb,  this  being  the  way  in  which 
their  skin  and  feathen^  are  i  liansnl,  and  an  open  ran 
without.  If  they  can  be  given  full  liberty  it  is  all 
the  better,  fior  wnieh  reaeon  movable  houses  placed 
out  in  fields  or  narks  are  the  beet ;  but  often  it  is 
impoftsible  to  do  this,  and  then  not  less  than  6  sqnare 
feet  of  gronn<l  should  l)e  allowe<l  to  each  fowl  if 
the  run  is  laiil  in  gravel  or  sand,  or  KKl  s<|uare  feet 
jM-r  bin!  if  in  grass,  or  it  will  all  l>e  eaten  off 
and  the  ground  left  bare.  Al>s<ilute  cleanlinesj*  is 
essential  for  them  in  houses,  nests,  and  runs,  and 
the  ground  should  be  changed  every  two  or  three 
years,  or  it  is  liable  to  l>ecome  foul' from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  manure.  Fowls  naturally  eat  gmin, 
slugs,  worms,  &c.,  and,  if  the  latter  are  not  obtain- 
able in  the  ground  by  them,  some  sult^titufe  nni'^^t 
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be  pruviiled.  For  layiug  biH<«  it  is  found  tliat  soft 
food  in  very  benefieiH],  and  it  nlumld  be  ^ven  in 
the  morning,  with  hard  oora  in  the  lnt«r  part  of 
the  day.  Sitting  hens  should  be  provided  for  apart 
from  othmr  atoek,  m  thev  reqoiiv  to  be  in  •  auiet 
aee.  The  time  of  incaMtioa  w  twentynine  aays. 
iVhen  the  brood  ha»  made  iu  appearance  the  hen 
and  chickens  cihonld  be  placed  oat  in  a  coop,  and 
the  latter  fed  every  two  hours  for  the  Hrst  fortnitflit, 
every  tlirp«  hotirs  for  the  next  two  weeks,  and  after 
that  four  times  ti  day  until  thov  rearh  niaturitv. 
Artificial  iucuWiion  and  brooding  are  very  largely 
adopted  by  poultry  breeders,  and  have  been  brought 
to  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection,  the  machines 
now  Kold  working  with  great  regularity  and  pre- 
daioii  (eee  IMCUSATIOXK  TIm  ii4vMt«fe  of  ia- 
enlMiton  u  that  tiny  otn  be  need  at  Miy  period  of 
the  year,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the  weather, 
as  i"?  the  erw  with  hens.  The  Heanton  and  Went 
nu'M  .  in  iWators  axe  the  liest,  and  the  WestniLTiii 
bnxMier  (liu*  proved  remarkablv  succes-sful  for  all 
kitui?*  of  poultry.  TliiM  ]itan  or  workinji  i«  laij^oly 
einjilovod  in  f'nuie©  and  America.  Poultry  are 
IMjlygamous,  and  from  four  to  ten  hens  should  be 
plaocKl  with  each  cock  bird,  aooording  to  breed  and 
the  eeaaon  of  the  year. 

PouUry-fannina. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establLsii  poultry-farms,  but  they  have 
always  ended  in  failure,  and  it  ha^  come  bo  be  re- 
garded a.H  an  axiom  that  poultry  wilt  not  pay.  The 
reasons  for  tliif*  failure  have  Iwen  twofold  :  first,  tliat 
the  amount  of  »i>ac«  ueceaaary  to  keep  the  fowls  in 
health  when  in  large  numbers,  and  the  consequent 
incre)t'»o  in  labour,  were  too  heavy  chargw  against 
tbe  enterpriBe;  and  second,  the  placing  uf  a  large 
number  of  birds  together,  wider  oonduioDe  which 
were  onhealtby,  indaeed  oiMeie,  aod  m»  mined  the 
soheiiie,  Tlie  ;,'reat  mistake  has  heen  raatle  in 
att«"iii|)tin;;  ]touUry  farming  as  a  separate  industry, 
rather  tlian  !is  part  of  a  larger  enterjirise.  Wliere 
it  I'uii  1m'  f^raft-eri  ujHiri  othfr  work,  au  atldition 
to  tlie  business  of  fariiiinj,'  or  fruit  jjrowing,  it  can 
be,  and  liais  been,  made  successful  in  several  not- 
able instAnces.  In  these  there  is  no  separate  charge 
for  land  ;  the  laboar  is  not  on  aooonnt  of  it  alone ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  foml  needed  by  the  fowls  is 
obtained  by  themaelvee  from  the  ground,  and  audi 
aji  is  given  to  at  the  first  east ;  the  prodnee  can 
generally  be  sold  witli  what  other  is  gfiing  to 
market,  and  especially  if  dairyin;;  or  fniit  -irow  injj 
\h-  also  ent4'reii  into,  those  who  ])urcha.se  milk  or 
hutter  or  fruit  l>eing  generally  willing  to  buy  the  eggs 
anil  rliiekens:  anil,  finally,  the  land  is  enriched  by 
the  manure  of  the  fowls,  whilst  its  employment  for 
other  purposes  will  prevent  its  becoming  foul,  the 
great  daiuer  when  only  ponltiy  are  kept  on  the 
land,  for  oueaae  b  sp^dily  iodnoed  by  foul  ground. 
The  force  «l  events  during  leoent  years  has  com- 
])elled  many  British  farmers  to  take  up  what  were  at 
oni'  time  re<rarded  a.s  minor  pursuits,  and  branches 
of  tiiTiiiin^  which  in  themselves  are  notsnffieient  t-n 
give  a  living — for  which  reason  they  were  ne;^leeted 
for  larger  things — have  received  attention.  Or,  as 
it  has  been  expressed,  'commercial  poultry'  will 
only  pay  as  an  aco(<«<^nry  to  something  else, 
whether  it  be  a  farm  or  u  iioueebold — tO  eat 
scfape  wliieh  would  otherwise  be  wai^  .  .  .  and 
to  give  to  Che  land,  in  the  shape  of  mannre, 
properties  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained 
except  by  a  heavy  outlay.'  When  we  look  to 
l''ranc<i,  where  poultry  are  bred  to  such  an  enor 
nmwis  extent,  we  find  that  poultry  farms  as 
such  have  no  existence,  but  that  fowls  are 
kept  by  every  farmer  and  cottager.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Italy.  Denmark,  and  Ireland, 
from  all  of  which  countries  England  reoeives  huge 
supplies  of  eifgs  and  p^mltrj'.  In  the  wine  dtstriets 
if  F-  iTH  i'  f  1 .1  U  ar<'  permitted  to  wander  amongst 


the  vines  all  the  year  round,  except  just  wbeu  the 
fruit  is  forming,  and  they  do  a  niost  serviceable 
work  in  cleaning  and  maituring  the  gronnd.  The 
ponltiy  homee  aie  placetl  in  tlie  vineyaida,  and  in 
maqy  esses  ava  made  snffieiently  natfow  to  pam 
between  the  rows  of  plants 

In  France,  in  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  distriot^^  of 
England,  and  also  at  Ayfesbury,  where  s<>  many 
ducks  are  fattened  every  year,  systems  of  fattcniril; 
are  extensively  carritsl  on,  hut  as  a  rule,  in  Frarnf 
eHjMJcially,  thos«^  who  rear  tlx-  birds  do  not  fatten 
Fattening  is  a  business  l>y  itself,  birds  being  par- 
chased  from  the  bret-ders  when  twKrat  eight  weeks 
old.  They  are  put  into  pens  and  fattened  for 
a  period  var^'ing  from  three  to  ten  weeks,  either 
by  hand  or  with  machinea.  Some  of  the  latter 
ai«  veiy  elaboimte,  bnt  as  a  rale  they  are  simple. 
The  head  of  the  fowl  is  held  in  tlie  left  hand,  and 
a  l)ra.-ss  nozzle,  attached  to  a  piece  of  india-mbber 
lutiHv  i^d  connected  with  a  cylinder,  is  inserte<l 
iau>  liie  month  of  th««  bird.  In  this  cylinder  ii>  a 
suiiply  of  liijuid  ftMxl,  ma4le  of  buckwheat  or  some 
otiier  meal,  milk,  and  a  little  fat,  and  it  is  m 
arranged  that  when  a  pedal  is  pressed  by  the  foot 
a  portion  of  the  food,  varying  according  to  the 
stage  of  fattening— for  it  Is  inereased  in  Quantity 
eacn  day  until  the  process  is  completed — ^is  injected 
through  the  tabe  and  nozzle  into  the  bird's  eropi. 
By  tills  means  the  fattening  is  earefnlly  and  skil 
fully  e4inducted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
result,  as  every  ime  who  has  trusted  a  well-fattened 
French  fowl  will  lie  able  to  tesitify.  In  the  La 
Bresse,  Le  Mans,  and  La  Sarthe  distriets  of 
France  the  numlwffir  of  fowls  fattened  every  year 
is  enormous,  and  the  best  specimens  realise  very 
high  priees.  The  flesh  is  beantifnUy  tender  and 
white,  and  mvdi  mon  abundant  than  wonld  be 
possible  on  an  nnfattened  fowl.  Tn  Surn-y  anJ 
Snssex  the  method  adopted  is  somewlini  di  tie  rent, 
in  that  the  birds  are  either  fed  by  hanil  or  witli 
heavy  ciwik  cramming-machines,  |K)werful  enoui.di 
t<t  force  semi  li(iuid  ftKnl  into  the  crop  of  the  fowL 
Here  the  pnioesw  does  not  liist  more  than  three 
weeks.  \\  hen  the  birds  are  killed  they  are  imme- 
diately plucked,  and  placed,  before  they  become 
quite  cold,  on  Blui|Hng  boards,  so  made  as  to  give 
them  the  best  appearance.  In  Inland  there  i» 
very  little  fattening  carried  on,  and  consequently 
the  jM)nltrv  from  that  country  are  poor  and  sell  at 
alxuU  tlie  low»>.st  price  on  tlie  Knghsh  markets 

\S'here  [Njnltiy  Li  ]  t  in  lar>;e  nutiiK'rs  the 
be.st  method  of  huusiuj^  i>  liy  means  of  movable  or 
portable  dwelliii)^s,  for  these  can  Is?  transferred 
about  from  place  to  place,  giving  the  fowls  fresh 
ground  and  distributing  their  manure,  which  u 
very  valuable  indeed,  over  the  land.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  more  than  fifty  be  kept  ia 
one  flock  i  and  it  will  be  foond  in  praetice  that  the>- 
will  not  wander  far  from  their  home,  or  mix  with 
each  other,  even  if  I'm  li  i  is?.*  !«.  placed  in  adjoin- 
ing fields.  TIti  (  rili:ia,\  tiietluMls  of  management 
are  applical'l'  I  -  There  can  l>e  uoquestion  liiat 
the  increafH;  in  the  size  uf  farms,  which  has  taken 

J dace  within  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  lias 
lone  much  to  discourage  poultry-keeping,  and  the 
opposite  tendeotnr  ought  to  have  a  reactive  effect 
(see  FBA8AMT  KROPKIETOR8).  Much  might  be 
done  In  the  way  of  enconra^ng  poultry*- keeping  by 
cottAgers,  who  could  maintain  them  with  the 
minimum  of  cost  and  the  maximuui  of  resulta.  A 
very  important  factor  in  -n  i  sful  noultrj  -keepir); 
is  the  selection  of  right  luiuls,  ana  it  is  essential 
that  the  pro<lnce  should  lie  marketed  <i>  sjHHHlily 
as  )M]H.««ible.  An  egg  two  davs  old  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  when  two  weeks  laid,  a  fact  which  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  bnt  ih  too  often  forgotten. 
In  the  great  cities  and  densely  {M>pulat«d  dwt^'icls 
tliere  is  a  constant  demand  for  fresh  eggs,  aod  at 
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high  prices.  To  Meoie  the  bask  t«tan»  all  «gn 
and  poultry  should  be  went  to  narkel  elara,  well 
packed,  and  in  the  be«t  pomible  condition.  The 
aupply  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  ponltr)'  pro- 
duce ia  very  lar;,'(',  imd  the  jiricet*  oittaintKl  are 
coniteqnently  sroaU,  bot  ibere  is  no  limit  to  the 
dfTiiaiid  for  lughHUMi  qnalitiei  *t  noniMtative 
figures. 

8m  L.  Wright,  TV  lUuttraUd  Book  of  Awttry  (awr 

•d.  1885);  Tiitetnieier,  Poultry  Bonk  (new  «d.  1872); 
Poultry:  thru-  Charaet^ttie*,  df  ( Dt-an  &  Son);  fll 
Beale,  Pro^aUe  Pnidir>i  Urjtin'i  (1S«:{);  Potiffr;/  kerp- 
ini)  a»  an  IndtUtrp  for  Farmrrs  and  Cottanrrt  (  '  FRiieiuns' 
Gawtte')  ,  I.  K.  Feloh,  Poultr;,  Culturr  (Chicago,  18«6). 

Pouuce*  powdered  rosin,  or  noiiil-  L'lim-reain 
such  as  mantle,  sandarach,  or  copal,  arul  tlin 
powder  of  cuttle-fiflh  bonea.  It  is  u^eU  for  surinklin;; 
over  freslily-written  writing  to  prevent  Dlottiiig; 
lioe  aand  is  often  subetitatM  on  tbe  Continent  lor 
pounce.  Blottinff-pai»«r  has  «D|MMeded  tb»  use  of 
pounce  in  (>reat  Bntain. 

PoIIIKI  (Sax.  pnncl,  (Jer.  pfimd,  Lat.  pondnit, 
'  weiKlit  ' ).  lon^'  tin-  unit  of  \M'i>;lit  in  the  wt'f-tern 
and  central  staler  uf  Europe,  dili'ering,  however,  in 
value  In  aU  of  them.  The  symbol  Mb.'  for  it  is 
equallv  geaernl,  and  is  derived  from  tbe  Latin 
word  libra.  The  old  Engliab  pound,  wMdi  la  oald 
to  have  been  the  atandanl  of  weight  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  till  that  of  Henry  VII., 
was  derived  from  the  weight  of  7080  grains  of 
wheat,  all  taken  frojii  the  mid<lle  of  the  ear,  and 
well  ilrieil.  For  tlie  (liflfreiu'e  Welwt-en  the  present 
avoirdaptjis  and  Iruy  pound,  see  AVOIRDUroiS, 
Weights  and  Measures.  In  the  British  Phar- 
maooMBia  of  \>^'A  the  troy  ounce  was  given  op, 
and  the  |Knind  a^oirditpois  and  the  ounce  avofr- 
dnpoia  were  adopte«l.   See  alao  LiVRKi  Mabk. 

The  pound  weight  of  ailver,  a  common  money 
standanl  among  the  ancient  Romans,  was  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  countries  they  conquered, 
Hfi<l  ifius  the  term  ' ptninil' Iiocihh-  h  ilcsiynntion 
ui  a  eertain  amount  of  foine<l  nioin  v.  Tims, 
nowadays,  the  Eii;,'lisli  |hhiiuI  is  con-sideriMi 
something  (a  coin  ur  otlierwise)  e^juivalent  to  20 
■bilUngs,  but  or^nally  it  ilt  notetl  the  pound  of 
silver  which  was  coined  into  2<)  ^hitiings.  From 
Edward  II.'s  time  the  oolna  were  more  and  more 
diminished  in  aiie,  thatmomaiflhootniJigSSahiUinas 
from  a  |HMind  of  sUver ;  while  from  the  tame  weight 

of  liiillion  bis  various  hucpcssofs  coined  HO,  4,S, 
96,  144,  in  the  tiiiu'  of  Kli/(itM>th  tMJ,  and  under 
George  I.  66  sMllinvis  to  the  jionnd  of  sihcr,  ii!id 
this  rate  Htill  continiieH,  itie  term  '  pound  being 
severed  fnim  iti>  original  meaning,  and  signifying 
20  shillinga  of  tbe  present  coinage.  Tbe  sovereign 
iii  gold  was  fint  Htnick  under  Henry  VII.;  its 
value  raee  to  aa  maehaa30ehiUings:  under  Charles 
n.  it  was  fixed  at  91  ehillingi,  uid  the  sovereign 
was  superseded  by  the  Guinea  (q. v.)  till  1817  (see 
Money,  Mint).  The  pound  Scots,  originally  of 
the  same  value  a.^  the  English  ouf,  Hank  in  value 
after  till  in  lliUO  it  vvius  but  one  twelfth  of  the 

value  of  the  Knglish  pound,  and  was  accor<liii;;Iy 
wortli  Is.  8d. ;  it  was  uivideil  inU)  twenty  shillings, 
each  worth  an  English  penny.  The  Treaty  of 
Vnion  provtdr-d  ttmt  the  money  thereafter  used 
shuiiM  Ik>  of  th>'  siiiiH'  standard  and  fineness  through- 
out the  Uniteil  Kin;;dum. 

Ponnd,  ill  Kii;,'li>ii  hw.  nicjuis  nn  enclosure, 
of  whicii  thtTf  was  i,'i'ni'r:illy  ouf  in  •■v.m\  ]i,uish 
or  manor,  in  which  stray  cattle  were  put  and  de- 
tained until  the  damage  done  by  them  was  paid 
for.  Wheoevw  a  strangei's  or  n^gbbour's  cattle 
tre!«pasa  en  anotbef''a  lands  the  latter  can  seize 
tliem,  and  take  them  to  the  |K>nnd,  or  impoond 
them,  as  it  is  called,  datmtge,  /e^taatU,  and  can 
keep  them  there  till  the  expenaea  are  lepi^  There 


was  a  distinction  between  psnnd  oveirtti  ok  ccnimon 
Donnd.  and  pound  covert,  or  doae  poond ;  in  the 

lormer  case  the  owner  of  tbe  beasts  could  go  and 
feed  and  water  his  cattle  while  impounded,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  not  in  the  latter  case. 
Now  it  is  compulsory-  for  the  imnounder  in  all 
cases  to  supply  the  cattle  with  fooa,  otiicrwise  he 
incurs  a  oenalty  ;  and  if  impounded  cattle  are  not 
snflleientiy  fed  a  stranger  who  feeds  them  may  not 
only  trespass  tm  lands  to  do  so,  hut  can  recover  the 
costs  from  tbe  owner  of  the  beasts,  (ioods  dis- 
train«l.  If  liaUe  to  be  atolen  or  damagedt  should 
be  depoMted  fn  pound  covert  At  MadieBfield,  near 
Malvern,  a  }tu1)lic  pound  was  repaired  so  rtwntly 
as  1888  ;  hut  practically  they  are  quite  ohHolet*-, 
since  the  law  now  permits  a  person  aistncinin^  for 
rent  to  si>cure  the  distress  on  the  premiws  (s^-e 
I  )isrKKs.s).  In  the  United  States  ettlrayK  are  gener- 
ally liable  to  be  sold  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  poor  of 
the  place  where  thqr  are  Imiad,  er  for  soma  other 
public  use. 

Poiindal*  a  name  sometimes  uHed  for  the 
ahwdutc  fix)t  pound  second  unit  of  force,  which 
will  produce  in  one  poond  a  velocity-  of  one  foot 
peraecond,  after  aetbiir  for  one  aeoono. 

Pounds.  TnHN.    See  RaoOID  SCBOOU. 
PoUiihklU*    Hee  i't'SHKIN. 

Ponitsin*  Nicolas,  a  painter  of  great  celebrity, 
was  born  at  Andelys  in  Normanoy  in  June  1594, 
went  at  the  ajje  of  eigbt-een  to  Pans,  and  studied 
iimler  Kenlinanii  Elle,  the  Fleming',  Lallemand, 
and  others,  but  cfiietlv  improve«i  himself  by  draw- 
ing from  casts,  anci  drawings  and  prints  after 
Raphael  and  Giulio  liomano,  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Courtois,  who  accorded  him  access  to  them. 
After  a  Umg  and  hard  atrugule  he  attained  the 
object  of  his  dedre— the  means  of  visiting  Rome. 
He  wiuH  tliirty  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  there, 
and  a  c<insiderahle  periotlelapsed  aft«r  that  before 
he  ohtained  ninch  employments  At  length,  Imw 
ever,  he  received  several  important  coiuniissions 
from  the  Cardinal  liarberini,  which  li  '  •  \>  <Mited  so 
successfully  that  he  afterwards  rajndly  acquired 
fame  and  fortune.  After  an  ahsence  of  sixteen 
years  be  returned  to  Paris  with  M.  de  Chanteloup, 
and  was  introdnced  bv  Cardinal  Uichelieu  to  Louis 
XIIL,  who  appointed  him  his  painter  in  oniiaaiy| 
with  apartments  in  the  Taileries  and  a  smiul 
salary.  I5nt  in  ITvl.'t,  annoye*!  hy  intripties  a;,'ainst 
him,  he  returne<l  to  Uotne  ;  and  there,  after  pro 
dncing  a  lar{ie  <|uantity  of  admirahle  work,  he  died 
on  ISui  Novemlter  Itkio.  Hia  »ly  le  i»  &  combination 
of  dasMCal  ideals  and  Kenaissance  tendencies  :  his 
colours  have  clianged  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
harmony  of  his  pictures,  whose  noble  designa  may 
ho  adrointUy  studied  in  the  nnmerous  eiwravtnas 
of  them.  The  finest  cdlleotien  of  hb  works  is  in 
the  T.onvre;  hut  some  of  the  best  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  Dulwich,  and  in  English 
private  colleetioiis.  —  His  nephew,  Caspar  Dughet 
( IfilS  l()7.">  i,  ii-msunied  his  uncle's  name,  and  «.<< 
<;\si-.\R  Pots.slN  hecaine  fainons  as  a  lan<lscajiisi . 
his  renderings  of  the  Itoman  Campagoa  l>eiiig  espe- 
cially noted.  Ho  worked  also  in  tempera  and 
fiesoin.  The  National  OaUeiy  poewssee  his 
*  Sacrifice  of  Abraham.* 

See  works  on  Nicolas  Poossin  8t  Osnnsin,  Bonehitt6 
(18A8),  and  Poillou  (2d  ed.  IBTSy,  with  sn  artidhs  by 
Udy  Dilko  (E.  F.  a.  Pattison)  in  L'Art  {imi 

Pout*  See  Bib.  The  name  Homed  Pout  and 
Bullpont  are  given  in  .America  to  the  rilnraid 

Aninii-'-  \  :i.l-o  calleil  Catfish  (q.V.). 

Poverty  Bay*  See  Gisbokne. 
Powau,  another  name  for  the  Qwynlad 
See  CoBMOMuai 
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Powell*  Baden,  ])hy.Hici«t  and  theologian,  wa.^ 
b<mi  in  London  in  17iH5,  was  educated  at  ( )rii'l 
College,  Oxford,  iu  1821  Wame  vicar  of  Plum 
st^ul,  and  in  1824  was  made  P.R.8.  From  1827 
tiU  bk  dMtii.  lltb  iliiiw  IMO,  Im  wm  Savilian 
profenor  of  0«onietfy  at  Oxford.  He  publbhett 
a  history  of  natural  phfiotophy  (1^.34),  treatises 
on  the  caIlhIus  (1830),  optics  (I83;j).  and  the 
undulatorj-  theorj'  of  light  (1841);  but  lie  is  befit 
known  by  his  contribution  on  the  evidence*  of 
Christianity  to  the  A'amc/a-  ami  K'  views  (<j.v.),  and 
by  other  tlieologicai  wnrlcH,  regarded  at  the  time 
as  dangerouly  *Ii>>erar  in  tendency.  These 
include  Eaaayt  on  the  Pluraiit;/  of  World*  (1856), 
Chrittianitjf  withoui  Judainn  ( 18o7),  Xatural  and 
Divine  Shith  {mi),  and  Th»  Ordtr  ^Nature 
(1859). 

Powell,  John  Wksi.ky,  nn  American  geologist 
and  anthrupol<>gist,  whs  born  at  Mount  Morris, 
New  York,  94th  B^rch  1834,  and  nerved  through 
the  civil  war,  in  whicii  he  lost  hi»  rigiit  arm  and 
voae  to  the  rank  of  major.  Ho  was  afterwards 
prafoMor  of  Geokmr  in  the  Wceleyan  and  Konual 
nnlrenitiee,  II1in% ;  In  1968  epent  tliTee  months 
of  linnlMliip  and  pt'ril  in  (.'Xploring  the  cfifion  of 
the  ( 'olitnuio  ;  anil  in  l,s7()  a  survey  of  lliiit  river 
and  it^i  tributaries  i>liiceil  by  congros  uiulcr 
hi«  ilir<^'tion.  Whili'  --r>  engaged  he  devoted  s|>eciai 
attention  to  ei luidlni^'ical  reseanliej*.  ami  in  1879 
he  was  made  direi-tor  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Ethno- 
logy ;  in  1881  he  was  appointe<l  also  director  of  the 
United  States  Geoloeteal  Survev.  Major  Powell 
in  1886  received  the  debtee  of  Ph.D.  from  Heidel- 
berg and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  and  in  1887 
was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  in  1879,  ax  vice  i)reMi«lent, 
he  had  delivere<l  an  address  on  '  Mythologio  Philo- 
sophy.' Besides  the  Ejcplorativn  of  the  Colorado 
Biver  in  lS69-7£  { 1875),  Lands  of  the  Arid  lieaion 
of  the  United  StaUt  ( 1879),  &c.,  his  works  include 
CbtUributiont  to  North  Amrriam  EUmologyt  and 
Outlinet  of  the  Philosojihy  of  the  Narlh  Ammean 
Iiifiianjt  {  Reports  of  Bur.  of  Eth.). 

Powell*  Mary.   See  Milton. 

P«wer  is  a  legal  term,  to  some  extent  identical 
in  meaniog  with  such  terms  as  liberty,  faoaltyt  &a 
A  publio  offieer  b  empowered  to  do  oertain  acts 
which  are  not  pennitted  to  private  penone.  An 
tndividiial,  nol  under  (naaUlity,  has  power  to  bind 
himself  by  contract,  and  to  di.spfl«e  of  his  property  : 
if  he  chooxes  to  settle  his  oroperty  he  n>ay  effect 
the  purpOKWj  of  the  settlement  by  ei inferring 
powers  on  him(*elf  hikI  others  ;  he  may,  for  example, 
reserve  to  liirnielf  a  |M)wer  of  revocation  ;  he  may 
give  power  to  a  person  who  takes  a  life  interest  to 
charge  the  inhentanoe  with  portlooe  for  daughters, 
&e.  Powers  of  appointment  are  ooramonly  used 
in  English  settlementa  to  enable  parents  to  appoint 
or  distribnte  settled  property  among  their  children. 
Such  powers  must  be  exercised  in  good  faith,  and 
with  the  forms  proscribed  liv  the  ^-ettli-r 
confers  them.  A  jHiwer  of  attorney  in  a  dee»l 
whereby  one  per>ori  ii|>|Miint'^  aiiotiu  i  to  do  some 
act  on  his  liehalf  or  to  represent  him  generally.  A, 
for  example,  may  make  B  his  attorney,  to  manage 
bis  estate  and  rweive  the  rents  during  A's  atisence 
abroad.  Formn  of  such  jM)wen«  are  given  in  David- 
eon,  Prideaux,  and  other  books  of  pieeedents ;  the 
dilBeolt  legal  )|uestions  whieh  arwe  in  regard  to 
powers  over  settled  property  are  diseiMMd  in  the 
treatises  of  Sugden  ami  Varwell. 

Power.  For  the  .Me<'hanical  Powerw,  see 
Mechanics;  and  for  various  motive  powers,  «t?e 
AlK  ENUINE,  (!.\.S  ENOINK,    STKAM,  PNEfMATIC 

DE.SPATCH,  Ffki.  ;  see  also  Horse-powkb.  Trams- 
MISSION  OF  Power.   For  the* Great  Powers'  of 

the  world,  .see  Bai.anvk  ok  Power. 


Powers,  Hiram,  American  sculptor,  was  bom 
a  fanner's  son  at  Wtsslstock,  Vermont,  July  29, 
18U5.  While  still  a  boy  be  went  to  rinciiiuAti. 
Ohio,  where  he  became  an  l^prcntice  to  a  clock 
maker,  and  about  the  Mine  time  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Gemma  senlptor,  who  taught 
liim  to  model  in  clay.  Subsequently  he  was 
employed  for  seven  years  making  wax  figure*  and 
fitting  them  with  maclnnery  for  the  (  incitmati 
museum.  In  1H,T5  he  went  to  Wa.'«hiii).'toti,  where 
lie  e\(-cut<Hi  the  bustK  of  several  di^tinglli^hed 
jwrsous.  Two  years  later  he  was  ena>>lcd  to  pro 
ceed  to  Italy  to  study  liis  art,  and  he  reside*!  in 
Florence  till' his  death  on  27th  .June  1873.  Tliere 
he  produced  his  statue  of  '  Eve,'  which  excited  tb«> 
04! miration  of  ThomJdaen.  and  in  IMS  the  still 
more  popular  'Greek  Stave,'  of  whIeh  six  eopies  in 
marble,  with  cast  copies  innumerable,  «ere  pro- 
duce<l.  Of  his  'Fisher  Boy'  (1846)  three  coriics 
were  ordered.  Among  his  other  works  tlu-  rtiief 
were  '  ProHcrpine,'  'II  Penseroso,'  'California,' 
'America,'  and  busts  of  Wasliingt<m  for  the  i*tate 
of  Louisiana,  of  Calhoun  fur  South  Carolina,  and 
Daniel  Webster  fur  Boston,  as  well  as  those  of 
J.  <j.  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Manball,  Van 
Bnren,  and  other  distinguished  Americaaiu 

Powhatan*   See  Pocahontas. 
Powls  Castle.  See  Welshpool. 
Poyninss*  Act.  See  Irkland,  Vol.  VI.  p. 

2(4. 

Poynter,  Edward  John,  painter,  was  bom 
in  Paris,  20th  March  1836,  the  son  of  Ambrose 
Poynter,  architect,  and  great-grandson  of  Tbonuu 
Banks,  sculptor,  K.A.  He  was  e<lucated  at  West- 
minstw,  Brighton  CoUegnt  And  Ipswich  gnmm$t- 
soliooL  Venr  deUoate  liealth  eanaed  Um  to  be 
sent  to  Hadeua  for  the  winter  of  1852~53,  and  tnm 
this  visit  arose  the  earnest  tlesire  to  become  an 
artist.  The  winter  of  1K.').V.'"»4  wa^«  ."pent  in  Konie. 
ami  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  FrtNierick 
I^igliton,  then  a  young  man  painting  his  picture 
of  '  Cimabue,'  who  allowed  Poynter  to  work  in  his 
studio,  drawing  from  the  models  and  drap«ry  from 
which  he  was  studying  for  his  pictare.  In  1856  he 
went  to  study  in  Fufi»aadln  1860  settle^l  finally 
in  London,  fir  ntnr  miOTTt  mm j  dndgne  iirr  itainwl 
glass,  and  drawings  on  wood  for  Ohw  a  Wedt  rad 
other  periodicals,  and  for  Dalziel's  jirnjrrted  il!us  ' 
tratt^l  Bible.  'lliif*  led  him  to  .stiuly  Kgyptian 
art  ;  and  in  1864  he  Im  ^;au  lar^'c  '  Israel  in 
Egypt'  (IH(57).  Hi.**  wat<'r  colours  an-  nuinemas, 
ami  lie  wr-h  electfil  to  the  Royal  Wat^-r  Colour 
8ix;iety  in  1883.  In  1868  he  was*  made  an  A.H.A., 
in  1876  an  R.A.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Slade 
professor,  and  in  1876  Director  for  Art  and  Prin 
cipal  of  toe  tmining-Bcliools  at  Sooth  Kensingtoo— 
appointments  whicn  in  1881  he  resigned  as  inter- 
fering too  seriously  with  his  time  for  painting. 
Among  the  mo>«t  iinijortntit  of  his  works  are  'The 
Catapult  ■  ( 1868)  ;  'I'lie  Prtniigal  Son '  ( 1869)  ;  'nie 
Iliis  (;irl  ■  ( 1871  ) :  '  The  Festival '  and  'The  (ioLien 
Age  ■  ( 1875)  ;'Zenol)ia '  ( 1876) ;  'A  Visit  to  .•F>cn- 
lapius'  (1880,  now  at  South  Kensington);  'The 
Ides  of  Manh'  (1883);  'Outwaid  Bound'  (1886); 
'A  Corner  of  the  Market  Place*  (1887);  'Under 
the  Sea  WaU'  (1888);  «A  Comer  in  the  ViUa' 
(1889):  *T1ieTisltof  the  Queen  of  Sbeba  to  Solo- 
mon '  ( 1890);  and  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda'  ( 1872), 
'The  Dragon  of  Want  ley '  (1873),  'Atalanta'* 
Hace  '  1S76),  '  Nausicaa  and  her  Maiden.'* '  ( 1H79), 
all  i)aint«  <l  for  the  F!arl  of  Wharnrlitte,  and  now 
at  Wortl.  v  Hall,  In  1869-70  Mr  Poynter  did  the 
cart«ions  for  r  large  mosaic  of  St  Ceorge  in  the 
central  lobby  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
1882-84  be  painted  designs  for  the  deooiatton  of 
the  dome  of  ^  Paul's,  and  cartoona  (fidl  size) 
for  one  portion  of  the  domei  Of  porttaila  nagr  he 
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l'ut<M)li  was  destroyetl  by  Alaric,  Genseric,  and 
Totdla,  and,  thou^^b  rebuilt  hy  tbe  Byzantine  (ireeks, 
it  was  Racked  by  the  SaracenH  ( l(Hh  century )  and 
tbe  Turkn  (  irtM],  ami  ruined  by  earthquakes  (1198 
and  I5:i8).  St  Paul  Uuided  there.  For  the  volcanic 
earth  found  here  and  daewhere,  and  ealled 
T'ozzuulfina  or  Puzzolana,  Cements. 

Practice,  in  Aritlmietic,  is  the  name  given 
to  a  metbcMl,  or  mther  a  system  of  expedients,  for 
shortening  or  avoiding  the  operation  of  compound 
multiplication.  The  natel*  of  the  expedienta  will 
be  best  nnderatood  bv  aa  «niiipl0 :  SoBlNwe  that 
the  price  of  64,87S  artiafai  al  fiVhT^A.  b 
required.  It  is  o!»vioiu  that  the  price,  at  £1, 
would  be  £64,875 ;  therefore,  at  dC2,  it  is  £129,750 ; 
at  10«.  it  is  the  half  of  that  at  £1,  viz.  £.T2,437,  10b.  ; 
at  5«.,  the  half  of  thin  last  snm,  or  £16,218,  15<4.  ; 
Riui  at  2«.  6<1.,  tiic  half  of  this,  or  £8109,  7s.  8d. 
The  som  of  these  partial  prices  gives  the  whola 
priiMi 

Praed,  WlNTHKnr  Mackworth  (1802-39), 
w-a«  bom  'H\t\\  .July  iwci,  at  :V>  John  Street,  Bedford 
Row,  I,4)iuli>ii.  itis  name  Winthrop  came  from 
American  connections ;  Mackworth  had  Ix^en  the 
surname  of  his  father,  who  was  a  aerjeant-at-law. 
After  some  training  at  a  private  sehool  he  went  to 
Eton.  Here  he  waa  mm  nnioiis  for  literature  than 
atliletin,  and  ww  one  of  the  moife  brUliaat  con- 
tribatora  to  the  well  known  EUmkm.  Worn  Eton 
be  ^tossed  in  1821  to  IWnity  ColleRe,  Cambridge, 
distuigiiisbitig  himself  rapidly  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Verne,  and  cultivating  the  lighter  letters  with  in- 
creased success  in  Cliarles  Knight's  Quarterly 
Afiiifiizitie,  where  he  had  for  co  iiiat^js  De  (.^uincey, 
Macaulay,  Moultrie,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  and  others. 
In  182S,  having  won  many  college  honours,  he 
became  tntor  to  the  eon  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailes* 
bury,  intending  to  qnali^  for  the  bar,  to  which 
four  years  later  he  waa  called.  In  November  1890 
he  entered  parliament  for  St  Germaina  He  snb- 
HOfiucntly  liecamo  member  for  Great  YarTiiouth, 
and  lat«r  for  Avle^burv,  which  he  represented  at 
liiB  death  on  lotfi  J>il>  iH;<<).  From  18Mtol8SShe 
was  M'cretarj-  to  the  Board  uf  Control. 

But  for  his  short  life  Praeil  might  ^)Os«ibly  have 
l>een  Hiim>h>ful  a«  an  orator  and  politician.  As  it 
is,  liL  ili'iives  his  existing  reoutation  from  tlie 
finiebed  and  &oile  venee  whicn  he  wrote  almoet 
from  Ma  diildhood.  He  b  the  Coryph^os  of  the 
little  band  of  rhymers  whom  criticism,  according 
to  it«  taste  and  fancy,  either  dignifies  or  stigma- 
ti^fH  (UH  writcr^i  of  vers  tic  sorietc-n  term  in  it« 


mentiono<l  those  of  Lr»rd  Itipoii  (IK86),  Sir  Gerald 
Grali.un  (  1SH6),  and  tlit-  Eiirl  of  Hare  wood  (1888). 
In  1894  li>-  liecame  director  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Carlo  Andrea,  Count, 
was  twirn  near  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  8th  March 
17&4,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Pisa, 
He  |)racti.Hed  an  an  a*Ivooute  in  Ajaccio,  and  in  1790 
joined  the  jmrty  of  Paoli  (q.v. ).  He  hat!  hitherto 
been  the  friendi  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  but  this 
step  of  siding  with  Paoli  turned  the  friendship  into 
bate,  which  on  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  side  became  the 
pawiion  ef  hie  life,  noli  made  him  pre- 
m  the  Ooniean  eounell  ef  etato  in  17M|  and 
•abeequently  secretary  of  state ;  but  in  17M  be 
was  oblige<l  to  w^ek  safety  from  the  Bonapartea  In 
London.  T«i>  yarn  later  he  went  to  Vienna  and 
effected  an  alliance  of  AiiMtriu  and  KuHsia  against 
France.  In  180,3  he  entered  the  Russian  service  as 
a  councillor  of  state,  and  wa.s  employed  in  many 
important  diplomatic  ini.'<sions.  After  the  battle 
of  Jena  he  laboured  to  unite  Napoleon's  enemies 
against  him,  and  again  in  1800  ana  1819:  He  also 
eneeted  the  lednction  of  Bemadotte,  crown-prince 
of  Sweden,  from  the  Napoleonic  cause ;  ana  after 
the  allies  had  driven  Napoleon  acroea  the  Rhine, 
I'ozzo  ili  liorgo  ilrew  up  the  famous  declaration, 
'that  tbe  allies  made  war  not  on  France,  luit  on 
Napule<in. '  It  was  he  who  urged  the  allies  to 
maivh  on  Paris.  He  represented  Russia  at  Paris 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  at  the  Congress  of 
Venna,  and  in  London,  but  retired  from  public 
life  in  1838,  and  settled  in  Paris,  when;  he  died, 
I5th  Febmaiy  1849L  See  NoHee  Biogruphique  by 
Vuhrer  ( Paris,  1842). 

Pozzno'lit  a  ciu  of  Soathem  Italv,  on  the  Bay 
ef  Naples,  7  milea  W.  ef  Naples,  witli  which  it  is 
connected  by  tramway,  a  city  particularly  interest- 
ing from  its  numerous  memorials  of  eMMie  egm. 
Its  cathedral  was  the  Temple  of  Angtutns.  The 
Temple  of  Sernpis  or  Serapenm  had  a  rectangular 
colonnade  of  twenty-four  pillars,  snrroundiii;,'  a 
round  teniiile  with  sixtet^n  jiillars.  Some  li.ive 
allegeil  that  the  outer  enclosure  surroundi'il  a 
market-place.  Some  of  the  pillars  still  standing 
are  much  eaten  into  by  the  lithodomus  mollusc 
(see  Boring  Animals),  showing  that  this  volcanic 
coast  was  for  a  considerable  time  submerge<l  to  a 
depth  of  13  feet  beneath  the  sea,  and  sabseaoently 
npneaved  a^ain.  Plart  of  the  mine  are  stfll  under 
the  seadevel.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre in  which  Nero  fought  as  a  gladiator,  and 
whirl)  could  seat  30,000  spectators ;  in  it  w  ild 
bcji.-tf<  refused  to  injure  St  .lanuarius  anti  bis  coin 
panions,  thrown  to  tliein  by  jiersecntorM.  Tliere 
are  also  remains  of  templets  to  Diana  and  Neptune, 
and  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Puteoli.  Behind  the 
town  is  the  Solfatara  (anciently  called  Forttm 
Vuleani,  as  being  the  entrance  to  Vulcan's 
ioige),  a  half-extinct  volcano,  from  which  i»Mue 
eorrents  of  hot  snlphnreoos  gases,  inhale<l  by 
sufferers  with  chest  complaint**,  an<l  springs  of 
saline  water,  use<l  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Avemus  (o.v.); 
the  royal  (Italian)  hunting  lodge  Astoni ;  Lake 
Lucrinus,  celebrated  for  its  oysters ;  the  niins  of 
Baiie  (q.v.)  and  Curate  (q.v.);  and  the  Lake  of 
Agnano,  with  the  Grotta  del  Cane  ( q.  v. ).  Of  a  very 
dimrent  interest  are  the  military  oiainening 
works,  the  Stabilimento  Armstrong,  a  Utile  to  the 
west  of  Poisitoli ;  this  is  a  bmnch  of  the  funons 
Armstrong  works  at  EUwick,  near  Newcastle, 
e«tablish«3d  here  (1888-90)  with  the  suiiixnt  of  the 
Italian  government.  Pop.  11,967.  Tlie  ancient 
Puteoli  was  ma4le  a  Ktonan  colony  in  194  u.c. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  republican  perio<l  it  became 
virtually  the  port  of  Rome,  and  during  tbe  empire 
was  the  first  emporium  of  conuneroe  in  Italy. 


stricter  sense  applie*!  to  those  pieces  which  treat 
only  of  the  sayini^  and  doings  of  the  fimhionable 
world.  The  "majority  of  Praed's  ell'orts  belong 
exclusively  to  this  class ;  and  in  this  line  his  note 
is  so  individnal,  his  rliythm  so  brilliant,  and  his 
wit  so  brijgihl,  thai  it  has  Utberto  been  found  more 
easy  to  unitato  than  to  enel  hin.  A  ^rpical 
example  of  this  side  of  his  talent  is  the  poenn  ealled 
A  Letter  of  Advice.  But  he  is  also  admirable  in 
a  kind  of  metrical  ^fnre  painting- -e,g.  Thr  Vicar, 
wlii<'h,  in  the  o|iiniiin  of  many,  reiu-lies  a  higher 
poetical  elevation  ;  while  in  1  he  Ufji  Finhcniian, 
Sir  S'iehoUvi,  and  one  or  two  other  nieces,  he  not 
unskilfully  emulates  the  manner  of  Macaulay  and 
H(mmI.  Hie  ehatacteristics  as  a  verse-writer  are 
point,  elegwee,  and  vivacity ;  it  is  ids  defect  that 
theee  exMUant  gifts  are  bnt  seldom  relieved  by 
any  graver  note.  His  collected  verses,  popular  in 
America  long  before  they  were  gathered  together 
in  EiiL'huiil,  ai)]iear<^l  in  1864  in  two  volumes,  with 
a  memoir  hy  tlie  Rev.  Derwent  foleridjie  ;  in  1887 
followeil  liisjiriisH  essays  ;  and  in  lIHSS  his  nephew. 
Sir  (Jeorge  \  oung,  edited  his  political  jMBenis.  The 
l)est  mo<lern  study  of  Praeo  is  to  l)c  found  in 
Saintsbuiy's  Ettaift  in  Sngiuh  LiUnUurt  (1880). 
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PRAQUATXO  SANCTION 


Pripff*'!*  II  t'oi'i'iinii  iiiiiiie  iii)i)licnlilp  to  vRrioii» 
Koiiiaii  functionaiicH.  Tlie  in()*.t  iiii)KirtAiit  vvii> 
tbe  l'r(rfeftns  tirln,  or  \Mirileu  of  the  city,  \vlii>te 
office  exiHt<»<l  at  im  rurly  jM'riod  of  Roiiuiii  lii-iory, 
but  was  revived  under  AuKiutua,  with  new  aiid 

S««tly  altered  ud  exteodoa  aathority,  including 
e  whole  powers  neoeiMuy  for  the  nuuntecuuM^ 
of  peaoe  and  order  in  the  city,  and  an  extemive 
jnniidktkni  civil  and  criminal.  The  Prtrfecttu 
prtetorio  wtm  the  oomniander  of  the  troops  that 
guartltnl  till'  emperor's  penmn. 

Pra'floration.  See  ilisTivATioN. 

Prtproliatiuo.  See  Vernation. 

■'-"niiMtfltratmnlwBi  8m  PuMoiwrBA- 

TKNSIANS. 

PrflPmunlre,  the  name  jriven,  in  Englidi  law, 
to  a  ^itt'cies  of  offence  of  the  initine  <if  a  contempt 
against  the  sovereipn  ftiiti  lii.-*  guvcrnment,  and 
pnnif-hii  Aiili  1  1  r'einirt' !iii<l  iTripmunme'iit.  Tlie 
name  is  derivtil  fn)iu  llie  tir»t  wonls  (prtnnumre  or 
prfftnonere  facias)  of  a  writ  originally  intnNluoe*! 
lOr  the  puqKK>e  of  repretwing  papal  encroachments 
on  the  power  I  if  the  crown.    The  attacks  of  the 

C»pea  on  the  rights  of  private  patroDB»  by  bentow- 
g  bithopricfl,  abbaeien,  &e.  on  favoarites,  often 
aliens,  and  tlie  pope'H  insisting  on  deciding  in  IiIh 
curia  cases  that  ought  to  have  been  tried  in  the 
king  M  eouriM,  were  especially  unpopular  in  Eng- 
lanil,  and  were  the  in!m»»diate  cause  of  \ariuus 
stattitCK  of  iir;einuhire.  St-vere  jieiiHlties  were 
imposed  (111  lliiise  who  gave  ur  sought  to  enforce 
obedieiiee  u>  the  papal  encroachments.  The 
Statute  of  ProriKors  ( iSriO)  waa  an  early  act  of  tiiis 
t.  See  Enolan  d  i, (  iiURcii  OF),  Vol.  IV.  p.  357. 
The  fintaetealled  Pneomnire  wae  pnawd  in  1863 ; 
bat  the  name  of  Prntunnire  la  specially  need  of  an 
act  of  1393,  in  which  Flichard  II.  rc  ennctetl  and 
8trengthenp<i  the  statute  of  Edward  111.  Tndcr 
Kli/iil>etli  it  wii*  made  a  lireaeli  itf  the  Statute  of 
Frieiiiuiiire  to  refiiw  ilip  oath  of  .siqtremacy.  By 
lat+>r  fttatturs  h  numlMT  of  otrenre.'*  of  a  tiilMellane 
ous  dt^>ri|»tiun  were  rendere*!  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties of  a  prn-muoin,  M  ^  Anne,  cbafk  7)  ^ 
asserting  that  anv  penon,  other  than  ao4-<irding 
to  the  Act»  uf  Settlement  and  I'niuii.  ha^  any 
right  to  the  tbrooe  of  tlieoe  Itingdoms.  The  Icoow- 
ingly  and  wilfnlly  solemniain};,  amdnting,  or  being 
present  at  any  inarriage  forhi<Men  hy  the  Hoyul 
Slarriage  Act  [•*  ihelared  by  12  (_ieo.  111.  chap.  11 
to  infer  a  prn-iimnire, 

PnrneHt^.  ^^ee  Palkstri^j a. 

PrH*tor  was,  anions  tlie  am  ient  Uoinaus,  the 
title  given  to  the  consult'  a^  1i-h<1i  i^  of  ihe  armies 
of  the  Ntate ;  but  it  N|>eciHll}'  eniploye<l  to 

designate  a  magiHtmte  whose  {Miwers  were  !«curceiy 
inferior  to  those  of  a  consul.  The  nra't^trship,  in 
this  HfM-cific  sense  of  the  term,  was  nrat  instituteil 
iu  30ti  B.C.,  as  a  oompemsation  to  the  patricians  for 
being  obliged  to  siiare  witb  the  plel)eiana  tbe 
bonoam  of  consnlHhip.  It  was  virtually  a  third 
oonsnlshtu ;  the  pni-tor  wa.«  entitled  anleifa  ran- 
Bulibiut ;  lie  « .1^  i  l>-rtc<I  li\  ilii>  ^aiiie  auspices  ami 
at  the  SRTiK'  I'liiniti.L  l''i>i  iicailx  thirty  years 
pat  I  leiiLii-.  alone  were  eli;:ihl"'  fici  tin'  other  ;  liiit  in 
3.17  B.r.  the  pieU-ians  »ia«le  •.■imkI  their  right  to  it 
alsa  The  pnelor's  functions  were  ehieHy  judiciaL 
Though  be  sometim*"*  commaniled  nriiiies.  and,  in 
the  MMience  of  tlie  ctmsuls,  exercise*!  consular 
authority  within  the  ctty»  yet  Ida  |wincipa)  busi- 
ness was  tbe  administration  of  jnstioe  hotb  in 
matters  civil  and  criminal  :  and  to  the  ediet.H  of 
encressive  pr;e|i>rH  the  Roman  law  oww  nnieh  of 
its  de\ elopiiient  atid  itiiproveiiten t .  Orif^inally 
there  W4i.»  oalv  one  pnetor ;  hut  a-  I  lie  eitv  and 
state  inrreane(l,  and  their  ndatimi-  wiiii  ntld  i 
nations  became  more  oompUcated,  others  were 


added.  In  246  H.c.  a  secotid  pnetor  wa^  apixjinted, 
to  settle  <lispnte>  iiii„'lii  im-.e  between  Komans 
and  foreignern  t^iniNirttnlv  tt-s^iilent  at  Rome,  for 
trading  or  other  piir]K)!vej»,  lienoe  ealletl  prtrtur  ptrt- 
j^nn foreign  pnetor '),  to  di.'-itinguish  him  froni 
the  Qffljj^aal  frtaor  wmmm  ('city  pnetor').  In 
327  two  new  praeton  weie  appointe<l,  to  aclminister 
aflairs  in  Sldly  and  Sardinia ;  and  in  197  two  more 
for  the  Bpsnlsh  provinces,  or  six  in  all.  8ulU 
increased  the  nnmlier  to  eight,  and  Julius  Ca'sar 
to  Mxteen  Aiigu>tiii*  reduced  the  number  to 
tweh  e  ;  Imi  hi  a  later  [)eriod  we  rend  of  eighteen, 
if  not  mure.  The  eity  {  i  i  i  r  hip  r«fkone«l 
the  liightMt ;  and  after  a  pcrxin  had  lilled  this 
oltice  he  sometimes  received  the  administration  of 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proprietor  or  pnifonni! I. 

Piwtorlan  fiiinrd  (I.at.  Prafonrr  C'.hi.rt.t 

and  J'rtrtonii '  (  <  ,i  li<ni\  of  Holdier^i  orgaiiiM'd  tot 
the  piir|>()f*e  of  protecting  the  |>er»on  and  maintain- 
in;,'  the  j^ower  of  the  emperors.  We  read  of  a 
prtrtoria  cohort,  or  select  guard  of  tite  most  valiant 
soldiera,  attacbed  to  the  person  of  Scipio  Africana% 
but  it  is  to  AanstiiB  that  the  institatioii  of  tltem 
as  a  setiarato  loree  was  ow  ing.  He  fotmed  nine  or 
ten  cotiorts,  each  consisting  of  a  thousand  tm-n 
(horse  and  foot),  but  kept  only  three  of  them  in 
lioine,  the  ref*t  l>eing  diH|M«r>.ed  in  cities  not  far  ott. 
Til•eIi^l^,  ho\ve\er,  a^^^■^ll>le1l  the  nine  cohorla*  at 
the  cupital  in  a  permanent  camji,  and  Vitellins  in- 
creased their  number  to  (*ixl<»n.  The  Fra-torians 
served  at  first  for  twelve,  and  afterwards  for  six- 
teen years  ;  thev  received  double  pay  ;  the  privates 
were  held  equaJ  in  rank  to  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  anny,  and  on  tbeir  vetiraBent  eaefa  received 
2U,(M10  sesterces.  They  soon  acquired  a  dangeroos 
power,  which  they  exeriiwd  in  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous manner.  dep«*sinfi  and  ele\ufing  emperors  at 
their  pleti>n re.  AKpirantM  for  the  ini[>erial  \ 
found  it  aihiMalile,  and  even  Mec«>K»ar\',  to  hnl>«' 
them  largely:  while  those  who  acquired  that  dig- 
nity without  their  at^iNtance  were  accost^iTrxH!  on 
their  accession  to  purchase  their  favour  by  lilx-ral 
donations.  The  Praetorians,  however,  bad  no 
political  or  amWtious  views  ;  they  were  simply  an 
insolent  and  m{iaeions  soldiery,  fond  of  snbstantiai 
gratifications,  and  careless  now  tbey  got  them. 
Alter  thedeath  of  Perliiiax  1 193  A. U.)  they  actually 
»>»dd  ■  ilje  pur}>le'  for  a  ^nm  of  money  to  Ihdius 
Julianus :  hut  in  the  saiiie  vear  tbeir  peculiar 
orgnniHation  Wiu»  entirely  hrofien  up  by  Severus, 
who  fornie<l  new  cohorts  altogether  out  of  the  lie^t 
legi«>n»  serving  on  the  frontiers,  which  he  in*  re;i>efl 
to  four  times  Uie  number  of  the  old.  -After  m  \  end 
other  changes  Conntantine  (312)  dispersed  then 
among  his  regular  legions. 

Pracmatic  Sanction  (sometimes  Pragmatic 
IlcJK-riiit ),  a  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  of  the  head 
of  a  Kingdom  relating  either  to  church  or  sktate 
affairs.  Tbe  term  originated  in  the  Blysantioe 
empire,  and  signified  a  publie  and  solemn  deeiee 
by  a  prince  ( jn-atftnatikos.  '  bnsineis.like,'  later, 
'ver»efl  in  allair>,"  'ofliciari,  as  distingnishen 
frnm  the  simple  reseript.  which  was  a  dts-laiatiini 
of  law  in  iin^Mcr  to  a  iinc-tiDn  iddjuninded  hy  .an 
itiilividusl.  I'hi--  name  \f  •,'i\fn  to  several  iminirt- 
anl  tivatit-H.  of  which  the  princifial  are  { 1 )  thai  <Tf 
St  Louis  in  1269  and  (2)  that  of  Charles  VII.  in 
14.^7,  in  lN>th  of  which  the  rights  of  the  Gallics 
Chnreh  (q.v.)  were  asserted;  (3)  tbe  instrument 
which  settled  the  empire  of  Gemiaay  in  the  Uoiiao 
of  Austria  (14311):  (4)  the  ordinance  by  whirh 
('IiHrlcM  VI..  emperor  of  fiermany.  hanng  no  male 
isHue.  H«'tth'<l  hiK  dominions  on  his  daughter,  the 
ArehducliesM  Maiia  Theresa:  ( )  the  settU  m  i  ;  tf 
the  succession  uf  the  kingihmi  of  Naples,  which 
wn»  ce<led  by  Charles  111.  of  Spain,  in  17Ml»  tO  iW 
ihini  son  and  bis  descendants. 
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PrainiC  (<M"r.  I'mq,  C/i-ch  Fraha),  the  Ga|iital 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  tliinl  largest  town  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  iti  i<ituHt«<i  at  tlie  bane  and  on  the  t>.]ft\x>  of 
the  hills  which  ukirt  both  sides  of  the  ifllete<l  MoMiiu, 
217  nulfls  by  nil  NNW.  of  Vienna  and  118  USE. 
of  Dr—dM.  It  oAn  a  highly  pictureaqae  appear- 
aaoe  fmn  the  beauty  of  its  rite,  and  the  numerouB 
lofty  to  wen  (more  than  seventy  in  namber)  which 
riee  almve  tli<'  miuiv  iiolde  palaces,  public  build 
ings,  and  1iiii1;,'om  of  the  city.  Tiie  fortiMpatii)n« 
have  Iwt'ii  j,THd\nilly  dfiiioliNhetl  nince  1HW3.  Tin' 
royal  Burg,  on  the  li i mlKcliin  (240  (t«et),  the 
ancient  renidence  of  tlie  Dukes  of  lloheniia,  date-^ 
mainly  now  fmm  the  Ititli  and  17th  centuries,  and 
hius  440  rooniis.  The  neighlioaring  catliedral  of  Ht 
Vttoa  (19*4)  ia  atiU  luilajalMd,  thoogh  building 
WM  WMMiiw  in  t8B7.  Hon  are  tho  anMndid  royal 
maosoleuro  ( 1589)  and  the  shrine  (17SB)  of  St  John 
of  Neponmk  ( q.  v. ),  containing  1 )  ton  of  rilver.  Of 
forty  i»even  other  Catholic  churcdes  tlie  chief  are  tlie 
donie<l  Jesuit  church  of  St  Nicolas,  witli  its  lavish 
decorations,  and  the  Tey>»  cliimh  (1407),  the  old 
HuKsite  church,  with  the  grave  of  Tycho  Braht^, 
and  its  marble  statues  of  the  Slavonic  martyrs, 
Cyril  and  Metbodina.  Of  five  bri<lgeii  and  two 
railway  viadoote  the  moat  atriking  ia  the  Karls 
brttoko  (1357-1008).  543  yards  long,  with  gate 
towers  at  either  end,  and  stataes  of  John  of 
Nepomok  and  other  aaint^.  It  was  greatly 
damaged  by  HihmI  in  St'pteniU'r  IKtM),  but  has  since 
iM-fti  n-store*!.  Other  not»'worthy  object>«  are  the 
t4)\vn  hitll  ( 1:{.S1-1SH4),  the  I'ulveitunii  (1473),  the 
new  Czech  Theatre  (1883),  the  old  Jewish  grave- 
yard, the  Theresa  Inatitotion  for  Ladies,  the  vast 
( '/.erni  Palace  ( now  oBod  as  barracks),  the  Pictnre- 
inUeiy.  and  the  FreroonatiateiMian  monastery  of 
Strahow.  Prague  has,  besides,  numerous  publir 
gardens  and  walks  in  the  suburbs,  with  several 
royal  and  noble  parks  open  to  the  pnblic  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  The  suburli  of  Karolinenthal, 
which  IS  traversed  by  the  great  \  iu<liict  of  the  mil- 
way,  and  i.H  (it  iiKxinti  Miiiif  tine  liiiilil 
ingx,  numerous  ganiens,  Imrraeks,  and  manufa^v 
taring  e«itahlishments ;  and  somewhat  farther  north 
in  the  great  botanical  garden,  with  the  neighbouring 
public  walks  on  the  Moldau.  The  university, 
founded  in  1348.  bad  10,000  students  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  ISth  eentuiy ;  but  subsequently  it  had 
a  long  period  of  decay.  It  received  a  new  constitu- 
tion in  1H81,  having  now  two  co-ordinate  .•*ides  or 
secliuiiK,  one  Jlennuii  and  one  Czech,  with  respec- 
tively 156  luid  140  teiuhers.  and  1470  jiml  23fil 
slmients.  It  jiossesses  a  library  of  lit.'). (MM*  voInniOM 
and  3800  manuscripts,  a  hue  olwervatory,  museums 
of  zoology  and  anatomy,  a  botanical  garden,  &c. 
The  manufactures  include  machinery,  chemicals, 
leather,  cotton,  Haen,  gloves,  beer,  spirita,  ite. 
Prague  is  the  mat  centra  of  the  commerce  of 
Bohemia,  and  tlie  seat  of  an  important  transit 
traile.  Fop.  with  i^ulnirbs  (1SS«))  2tl3,«22 :  (IHH!)) 
:W>4,00f):  of  till'  town  i.n.per  (1890)  184,109,  of 
whom  SI  iM-r  cut.  were  t'z«*chs,  2  per  cant.  Protes- 
tiint^,  .and  1()  |>«T  cent.  Jews. 

//(v^/)^/.  —  I'ragiie  was  founded,  according  to 
iM>pular  tradition,  in  722  by  the  nnchesM  LilmsHa, 
but  really  by  German  settlers  alxtiit  lUX).  In  the 
14th  eentory  its  muoifioently  eiidi>we«l  onivenity 
brought  foraignem  to  it  from  every  )>art ;  bat  in 
1424  Pragne  was  oonqneretl  and  alin«>Ht  destroyed 
by  the  Hussites,  who  nad  made  a  succo^sfnl  stand 
Hj.'ain-*t  tlic  Kniperor  Si;,'i'<iininirs  army.  Iti  tic 
Thirty  d  ears'  War  it  sntVercd  si-vereK  ,  and  in  Iti'iu 
tin-  Iwittle  \vii>  foii^^lit  .'vt  tin-  Wi'i->i'iilMT!.',  nt'ar  tlie 
city,  in  which  the  Elector- Palatine,  Krederii  k  \  . 
(q.r.)>  was  completely  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
ranoonce  .bis  assnmed  crown.  Swedes  and  Im- 
perialists snocessively  gahied  posseesion  of  the  town 
during  the  war;  and  acentury  later  it  again  fell  into 


the  hands  of  different  victoi-s,  iiaviii;,'  Keen  <  oniiiellcd 
in  1744  to  capitulate  to  Frederick  tlie  (ireat,  who 

!  here  on  6th  .May  1757  defeate<l  60,000  Austrians 
under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Until  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  the  city  continued  to  suffer  mora 
or  lees  directly  from  the  troubles  in  which  the 
House  of  Aastria  was  involved.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, it  has  made  rapid  utrides,  and  enioywl  pro*i- 
jHjrity  and  quiet,  except  in  IK48,  when  tlie  meeting 

1  of  the  Slavonic  Congress  within  its  walls  called 
forth  sucii  .•^lni!ij,'ly  marke<l  democratic  demonstiu 
tioiiH  on  tlie  |>4irt  of  the  8up{M»rteri4  of  Panslavism 

I  (i|.v. )  that  the  Austrian  government  dissolved  the 
c«>nclave,  and  restored  ouiet  by  the  ■ummary 
metluMl  of  canditg  the  old  and  new  town  to  M 
bombarded  for  two  days.  In  1866  Pngmo  waa 
occupied  bloodleiwly  by  the  Prussians,  who  hera 
on  ^d  August  cimcluued  a  treaty  with  Austria. 
The  jealousy  sulmisting  lietween  the  Czech  ami  the 
(Ii'iiiiaii  {M)pulation  was  strongly  accentuated  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Exhihiticm  of  1891.  See  HtututucJuM 
Handbuch  dtr  UuupUtadt  I'rag  (3  vols,  1888-86). 

Praia  Grandr.  See  Uio  t'K  .Ianeiro. 

Prairie 'Fr.,  •  meadow  ')  m as  the  name  given  by 
the  earl>  French  explorere  of  the  northern  jKirtion 
of  the  .NIis,His.Hii)pi  Valley,  North  America,  to  the 
vast  fertile  ana  treeless  i)lains  which  extend  from 
Western  Ohio  and  Soutiiem  Michigan  acrons  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Newaaka,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota,  including  the  smithem  portions  of  Wis> 
cousin  and  Minnesota.  The  prairie  region  also 
extends  northward  info  Canadian  territori'.  These 
great  jihiins  or  sH\aiinn>  un-  soinct iiiu-H  Hnt,  Imt 
oftencr  rolling  like  the  long  swcll.s  of  the  ocean, 
and  rise  in  gradual  elevation  from  .'{(K)  to  l.^OO  feet 
above  the  sea.   See  America,  Vol.  i.  p.  216. 

Prairie  Doc  {Cmomys  Lwlovieianm)  is  * 
small  i-otlent  closely  allied  to  the  European  Marmot 

(q.v.);  these  animals  have  received  their  Ter- 

tiarular  name  on  account  of  the  barking  sonnd 
which  they  utter.  They  live  associated  together  in 
colonies  ctmsisting  of  numerous  burrows  excavated 
by  tlie  animals  themselves  ;  their  range  is  entirely 


Pfeairfs  Dog  (O^sMsifs  Lmiarieiammty. 


restrieted  ta  tlm  paikl  and  plains  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  plateau  region  in  North  .America,  and 
there  appear  to  be  two  distinct  varieties.  They 
lia\<'  licfti  jHipnlaily  sn|i]K>s«><l  to  share  their  habita- 
timis,  un<l  to  live  in  frictiiily  relations,  with  ruttle- 
snaki's  and  owls.  .As  rf:.;:inls  the  rattlesnake,  it  is 
more  than  probaltle  that  its  occurrence  in  the 
bnrrows  of  the  rodent  is  to  lie  explained  by  a 
tlcsire  to  make  a  meal  of  its  neighbours,  while  the 
owl  may  have  a  similar  purpose  in  view;  It  is  also 
possible  in  lioth  c»»es  that  the  bnrrows  may  be 
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merely  atilii^etl  lus  a  t<-inj>(>i-nry  hiHinp-ploc*.  The 
Prairie  Mannot  is  lailii-r  laij^'cr  thiiii  a  largp  rat, 
wad  is  of  a  brawniah-gray  colour,  the  antler  surface 
gnyhb  white. 

Prairie  Hen.   So<>  r.RorsB. 

PrAkrIt  i*  the  wjllective  name  of  th(K<f  Ian- 
stages  or  dialecto  whicii  are  itnme«Uat4-ly  derived 
irom,  or  staod  in  an  inimediate  relatioo  to,  Sans- 
krit {4.T.)i>  See  mho  India,  YoL  VL  |k.  ICS. 

Prase^  a  mrish  ;nwn  variety  of  Qnnrtz  (q.v.). 

Pratique  i*)t  strictly,  a  limited  (quarantine.  A 
ship  is  said  to  have  performed  [iratique  when  her 
captain  has  eonvincea  theaatlionticH  of  a  port  that 
his  ship  i»  free  from  contij|kMUi  (lim>a.Hc ;  and  he  is 
thereupon  Mtmitted  to  opeaumde  and  oommnnie*- 
tion  with  the  shore. 

Prafo  (">ft<-'ii  calle<l  Pro  to  in  Toteana],  a 
walled  tiiwd  of  Itwly,  )>\  mil  inilen  SE.  of 
Pistoiii  and  11  NW.  of  Florence.  It  lia>*  a  citjwh-l 
and  a  cathedral  with  frescoes  by  Filippo  Lippi, 
thongh  the  see  lias  bon  united  wnh  that  of  Pistoia 
since  1653.  Tliere  an  maDiifutiiiw  of  straw-plait, 
elotb,  and  paper  and  brass  works.   Pop.  lS,510t 

Prawn*  a  name  applied  indiscriminately  to 
cmHt&ceans  helonpn>;  to  the  genera  Pal»mon, 
Pandalus,  and  Hli  j  tls  te.  They  are  nearly  nllieil 
to  Khrimpt*  and  loij»itr»,  are  mostly  but  not  ex- 
clnsively  marine,  and  %'ary  in  size  from  a  couple  of 
inches  to  over  a  foot  in  soine  tropical  forms.  There 
aie  many  species;  thus,  Paia!momgii^,FamMu4 
amnmlioormt,  and  MmpjotjfU  tpimm  are  eommoo  in 
the  Firth  of  Foirtli,  while  otfaien  aboand  elsewhere. 
Many  ol  them  aie  semi'transpareni,  and  exhibit 
very  fine  colonrs;  they  are  al!40  verj-  active 
creaturi'H,  and  must  interesting  iinnates  of  an 
atjuarium,  bul  are  exoeasively  voiacioiiH,  and  apt 
to  make  great  havoc  among  its  other  inhahitatitt. 
They  are  common  on  the  British  coasts,  allliuugb 
not  so  abundant  as  shrimps,  and  are  generaUy 
taken  in  the  vicinitv  of  rocks  at  a  little  distance 
from  Uie  shore.  Tney  may  be  caught  in  patting 
nets  or  in  osior  heskets,  Uko  those  used  for  tiap- 
ping  lofastettt,  Tboy  ai«  esteaoied  for  eating  oven 
mora  highly  than  the  thrimpk  For  lUwtiatiQn,  mo 
Cbu.stacea. 

PraxInoMope*  See  Zobtropb. 

Fnuit'dcs*  one  of  the  Kreateet  sculptors  of 
awient  Greeee,  of.  whose  lin  little  is  Icnown, 
except  that  he  was  a  citliea  of  Athens,  and  lived 
in  tne  4th  century  B.C.  His  principcil  works — 
nearly  all  of  which  have  pvrisliea— were  statues  of 
Aphrodite  (at Cos,  Cnidtuj,  Tliespin»,  an<!  elsewhere, 
of  Nsliicli  tlifit  of  CniduB  Wiu»  the  uutxl  famous), 
£ru«>  iat  ThespiiR),  Dionj'suti  (at  E\iB,  Athenr>, 
Megara,  and  other  places),  Apollo  (the  het^t 
representing  Apollo  as  the  Python -slayer),  and 
Hermes  carrj'ing  Dionysus  (found  at  t)lympia  in 
1877).  Feminine  heanly  and  BMwbfe  plee«irps 
were  his  favoorite  sahjeeto;  and  h  his  treatment 
of  tliere  he  displayed  unrivalled  swootncHs,  >^ra<'c, 
and  naturalness.  His  gods  and  goddeciMes  were  nut 
ver>'  divine,  Imt  they  were  ideal  fignree  of  tlie 
fairest  earthly  iovfliat^as. 

Prayer  is  a  universally  acknowle<lged  part  of 
the  woi-ship  due  to  Uod;  not  merely  petition, 
but  according  to  the  New  Testament  models 
ud  Cbriatiaa  OMge,  praise,  adoration,  confen- 
taaa  of  sin,  and  thanicfnl  acknowledgment  of 
mercies  received.  It  is  a  simple  amf  nalural 
expre«u«ion  of  dependencp.  which  weins  almost 
nri-e.-Mirily  lo  fidluw  finiii  a  hi'lief  in  the  existence 
of  a  god.  Aceurdiii^ly  we  iiud  it  both  where  the 
object  of  worship  is  one  Supreme  Being  and  in 
systems  of  polytheism.  According  to  the  Christian 
ayatem,  Imwever,  nmyer  is  not  the  mere  spon- 
•MOW  appraa^  m  man  to  God  in  the  endeavour 


1 


to  appeaw?  hif  wrath,  to  win  his  fu\our,  or  to 
olitain  from  him  any  hli'sxirif,' ;  hut  the  right  to 

aproach  hiia  in  prayer,  and  tlie  warrant  to  expect 
vantage  in  doing  so,  rest  on  the  revelation  of^  his 
own  will.  Nor  is  any  troth  more  indisputably 
taught  in  the  Bible,  or  more  frequently  brought 
into  view,  both  in  toe  Old  and  in  the  New  Teetar 
ment,  than  thsit  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer. 

But  a  difTlenlty  preMent.^*  itself  in  re>|KH-t  to  what 
may  Ik*  eallecl  the  theory  of  jirayer.  How  can 
jiraver  he  sup[K>sed  to  intluein-e  the  divine  mind  or 
will;  How  can  a  belief  in  iut  \»i>f>er  W-  reeuiicile<i 
with  any  view  of  the  divine  decrees,  from  the  most 
absolote  doctrine  of  predestination  to  the  most 
modiBed  scheme  which  recognises  the  Creator  as 
MptoBMin  thenaiversot  Smh  qaeeiloiM  briaw  np 
the  samedililettllgr  whhA  attends  alt  oHierqiiasfeians 
of  the  relations  oetween  the  hnman  will  and  the 
di\ine,  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  But  whatfver  weuiing  inconsistencies  may 
be  implied  in  s|>ec'ulation  concerning  them,  the 
necessity  of  prayer  and  the  power  of  prayer  atv 
acknowledged  equally  by  men  of  the  most  oppodte 
views ;  and  generally  with  an  acknowledgmeatal 
the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  solve  aome  of 
the  proUenas  which  are  thus  presented  to  it.  The 
aitrama  piedestinaiiaa  inelndes  pnyer  among  the 
means  decreed  of  Ood  almg  with  the  end  to  which 
it  contributes.  And  whilst  prayer  is  regarded  by 
all  Christians  a«^  of  ^'reat  value  in  its  reflex  influence 
on  the  feelings  of  the  won-hipper,  thin  Ls  s^nri-ely 
e\er  slated  as  its  whole  vuue.  It  is  held  by 
Christians  in  jKeneral  that  the  only  true  way 
of  access  to  God  is  throtigb  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  pnyer  can  be  trulr 
made,  in  faith  and  for  things  agreeable  to  Gods 
will,  only  br  the  help  of  tne  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Protestant  churches  all  bold  tluit  prayer  is  to  be 
made  to  God  alone ;  but  in  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  some  e\t<;nt  in  theoiiental  church<-><, 
prayer  of  a  kind  is  made  also  to  saints,  the  Virj^'in 
^I;u^,  ,in  1  Rn>,'els.  Jkit  as  the  worship  {duulrtin 
of  the  ^aintJi^  tlitlers  from  that  ( ^atrewi )  offered  to 
Go<l,  so  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from 
them  directly,  but  in  order  to  ask  their  prayers  or 
interoeosion  with  God  on  our  bdialf.  For  this 
practice  Catholics  rely  not  on  the  diieet  antboritr 
of  Scripture,  hut  on  the  unwritten  word  of  Cnd 
conveyed  by  tradition  fmin  very  early  times.  Tiie 
inscriptions  in  the  catju-on  li  ]  r  ive  that  the  clnmli 
of  the  first  centuries  invok<*<i  the  saints  :  and  the 
famous  fathers  of  the  4lh  century'  expressly  insist 
on  such  invocation.  Protestants  hold  that  prayer 
ought  to  be  con<luctcd  iu  a  language  known  to  the 
\V(>rshippe(a.  The  Chureb  ol  Borne  has,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  the  geneial  use  of  the  lAtin 
langoage,  eiven  though  that  laagiMfe  ia  uikiiown  to 
most  of  the  worshippers. 

Forms  of  pmyertm  i  nl  li  u  *  ^rew  up  in  the 
earlii^t  times,  naturally  .u.d  mtviUihly  :  the  Lorri's 
Ijeing  douhtk-^s  rej,'ardetl  as  a  wari^u. i  '  nd 
a  tn'Mlei.  Apparenllv  the  most  primitive  collection 
is  that  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Apogtolie  Comtitutwtu  (Q.v.).  The  prayers  in  con- 
nection with  the  eelebratCon  of  the  eocluuiBt  in  the 
Greek  and  Komaa  eeminaaiffliia  aire  dealt  with  at 
LiTUBOY.  The  moat  important  poat-Sefanaatkai 
collection  of  prayers,  that  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
is  dealt  with  in  the  next  article.  But  moRt  of  the 
leading  reformers  prepared  prayer-l)ooks,  Luther's 
date  from  1S23  and  Calvin's  fnun  15.3.S  iir-nn 

Strashurg)  and  l.")41  (imm  (Jeneva),  John  Knox's 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland  (based  on  that  of 
Geneva)  from  ]o54.  The  growth  of  Puritan  feeling 
in  Britain  led  (he  Nancoaformistf.,  Presbyteiiana. 
and  otlwt*  to  undenatothead  vKntaK«>s  of  set  forms 
of  prayer,  and  to  exalt  the  val  i-  m:  \,  liat  i,s  assnincd 
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to  Ije  the  sponUiue«ii«  utterance  of  the  heart.  And  | 
ultimately  it  Ix-iHine  visual  to  le^'ard  liturf^iral 
forms  aa  essfntinlly  Episcopaliiiti  ami  ini  Picshy- 
terian,  thou^'h  the  forma  of  eliuifli  iTrunont  are 
irrelevaut  to  the  question  as  to  the  lieat  ino<ie  of 
guiding  congregational  prayw.  Since  1837  a  section 
«  tibeChurch  of  Scotland  has  made  tentative  efforts 
towards  securing  the  use  of  printed  form*  of  public 
prnyer,  without  wholly  exdndiBg  •xtcmpora  pnjer. 
See  Lee  (liOBEBT).  In  1888  tM  AMeniblj  MUic- 
tioned  a  IkjoIc  of  prayer  for  the  ose  of  soldiera. 
sailors,  and  others ;  and  the  Ewholoffion,  prepared 
by  the  Church  Service  Society,  Iirh  piu*He<l  througli 
several  e<litiona.  in  the  United  State**  liturgical 
fornix  of  prayer  have  been  almost  wholly  diMU^ed' 
by  all  the  churches  tiave  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 
German  and  Dutch  Reformew,  and  Moravian 
ehnrebee.  Bat  since  the  middle  oif  the  19tb  century 
there  hu  been  a  manifest  tendenej  to  aim  at 
increased  dignity  in  Presbyterian  pnyer,  and  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  that  nsed  to  separate  Presby- 
terianH  from  the  ancient  church  in  the  fonns  of 
public  approach  to  the  iiinrcv-Hoat  of  (lod.  ProfeatM)r 
Shieldrt's  Prabyt<  rinn  Jlooh  of  Common  Pram  r  is 
simply  the  Anglican  praycr-lxx>k  with  the  altera- 
tion(«  proposeil  by  the  Pre^^byterians  at  the  Savoy 
Conference.   See"  Savoy  1'alace,  rKAVER-BOOK. 

Prayer  for  thk  Dkad,  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek,  and  other  oriental  churches,  it*  offered  with 
the  intention  and  expectation  of  obtaining  for  the 
aools  of  the  deceased  ata  alleviation  of  their 
snppooed  nlbrings  after  death  on  aeooantof  venial 
sins,  or  of  the  penalty  of  mortal  sinH,  remitted  but 
not  fnlly  atoned  for  during  life.  The  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dea<l  ia  uaually  associateil  with 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  (q. v.)  or  with  the  U'lief 
in  a  progretwive  interme<liRte  state  (.nee  Hell). 
It  being  once  supposed  that  relations  subsist 
between  the  two  worlds,  that  their  members  may  I 
mntaally  assist  each  other,  it  is  almost  a  neoes- 
saiy  conseqoenee  of  the  doetrlne  of  purgatory  that 
the  living  onght  to  pray  for  the  relitf  of  their 
saiTering  hretliren  beyond  the  grave.  It  seems 
certain  that  .H<uiit>  nuch  doctrine  existed  in  nioHt 
of  the  ancit'tit  rt'ligions.  Its  exiatcnce  anunig 
the  Jews  is  attested  by  the  well-kiuiwn  lu-isuranoe 
in  2  Macoal>ees,  chap,  xii.,  that  'it  b  a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they 
may  W  looseil  from  thdr  sins.'  Catholics  contend 
that  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the  practice  is  equally 
recogmaable  in  the  earlv  Chiiitian  chnreb.  Theiy 
rely  on  the  parable  of  ^woi  and  the  riob  man 
(Lake,  xvi.  19-31),  as  establishing  the  intercom- 
munion of  this  earth  with  the  world  beyond  the 
grave  ;  and  (in  Matt.  xii.  3"2,  an  proving  the  remimi- 
bility  of  sin  or  of  j)iiniHhmpnt  after  death  ;  a."  well 
a»  on  1  Tur.  xv.  '2<(.  a?*  attesting  tin-  actual 
practice  among  the  lir?*t  <  'liristians  of  ])crfom)ing 
or  andergoing  certain  ministrations  in  behalf  of  the 
dead.  The  Fathers  of  tlie  2d,  3d,  and  still  more  of 
the  4th  and  foUow^ng  eentnries  frequently  allude 
to  aneh  prayers, '  as  dement  of^  Alexandria* 
TeitalUan,  8t  Cyprian,  and  e8|>eeially  8t  John 
Chiymstom,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  Augnstine. 
The  liturgies,  too,  of  all  the  rites  without  exception 
contain  prayers  for  the  ile.u!  ;  and  the  se]iiiU'liral 
inscriptionB  from  the  catju-ombs,  which  reaeli  in 
their  ranjje  from  the  1st  to  the  ath  century,  contain 
frequent  prayers  in  even  greater  variety.  In  the 
services  of  the  raedfawal  and  later  churai  prayers 
for  the  dead  form  aprominent  and  striking  element 
(see  RiqciBM).  The  Protestant  churches  with- 
oat  exeeption  leradiatod  the  niaetioe^  In  the 
Varial  senriee  of  Edward  Y\rk  First  Common 
Prayer-book  some  prayers  for  the  doona.se<l  were 
retained ;  but  they  were  expunged  fnim  the 
Second  Book  ;  an<l  no  trace  is  to  \ic  fouinl  in  that 
sanctioned  under  Elisabeth.  Still  it  is  not  expressly 
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'  prohibited,  and  it  Is  cherished  as  a  private  and  pious 

ai<iiiratiiin  by  not  a  few  within  the  nio<iem  Church 
of  England,  as,  in  Coleridge's  phrase,  'something 
between  prayer  and  wish    an  aot  of  natond  piety 

suhlime<l  iiy  Christian  hojie.' 

On  the  doctrine  of  pnyer.  see  Biokenteth,  Trtatitt  on 
Prayer  ( 1S66 ) ;  Canon  Liddon,  Some  ElemetUt  of  Reliffion 
(1872);  Newman  Hall,  Pranrr  :  it*  ReatonabUnett  and 
Efficacy  ( 1875) ;  Jellett.  The  ffficae;)  of  Prayer  (  L>oncll»n 
Lecture,  1877) ;  the  treatiaeii  on  Apologeticn,  and  manuals 
of  Theology.  On  prayer  for  the  dead,  aee  Plumptre,  The 
SpiriU  in  Pritim  (1884) ;  Luckook,  After  Death  (1879), 
and  The  Intrrmetlinte  State  { IHltO).  For  modern  loientifio 
objections,  sc'o  KunmneH,  Ckrxttian  Prayer  and  OenertU 
L<i  ten  ( 1K74 ) ;  Tyndall'K  British  Aoaociation  lecture  ( renah. 
1874 ) ;  and  a  aeries  of  articles  in  oonneotion  with  Tyndall's 
•  Prayer  Test '  in  Cimtemp.  Rev.,  vols.  xx.-xxii.,  by  TyndalL 
Oalton,  and  others,  with  answers  by  M*Oosh,tlie  Ihike  of 
Argyll,  and  ethers.  For  othtT  questions  connestsd  with 
prayer,  see  the  artioKri  Avk  M.\ki.\,  P.^TUMOemt 
klTKBUNa,  BOSABY,  FaITH-IUALUIO. 

Prayer,  Book  of  Comioif .  Ify  tiib  naate 

are  kimwn  the  serviee  lxwk  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  corresponding  formularies  of 
other  Episcopal  churches  which  fiave  either  been 
derivwi  from  the  Church  of  England  or  largely 
intluencc<i  by  it,  such  as  the  Episctmal  Chnroli  cd 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  The 
full  title  of  the  Engueb  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(viz.  'The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminis- 
tiatton  of  the  SaeiaacBlm.aad  other  Rites  and 
Osremoniea  of  the  Church,  aeoordfn^  to  lihe  nie  «f 
the  Church  of  England  :  together  with  tbaFsaltar, 
or  Psalms  of  David,  iMtinteu  as  they  are  to  be  snng 
or  said  in  ('hurches  ;  and  the  Form  or  Manner  of 
Making,  Ordaining,  and  C'onseciating  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  1  »eacons ' )  declares  the  varied  character 
of  its  contents,  an<i  indicates  that  the  volume 
I  includes  many  services  liesides  those  ( viz.  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer)  to  which  the  term  'Common 
Prayer'  is  strictly  applied  in  the  teehnieal  lan- 
guage of  litnigiologiatai  Thus  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
this  com  pendl  ons  service-book  embraces  elements 
coresponding  to  parts  not  only  of  the  Breviary 
(q.v.),  but  also  of  the  Missal  (q.v.),  the  PontilicaJ 
(O.V.),  and  the  Manual  of  the  me<liH>val  English 
Cliurch,  from  which  they  were  chielly  derived. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  consider  generally 
the  inHucnces  which  operated  to  bring  aimut  the 
Reformation  in  England.  It  must  suffice  to 
observe  that  in  ragiu?d  to  Utnisical  changea  tiie 
main  objects  aimed  at  by  the  fiiglish  Rawmen 
were  ( I )  to  rid  the  services  of  featnres  which  were 
regarded  an  the  outcome  of  superstition  and  ignor- 
ance (e.g.  the  invocation  of  saints,  tinhist'Oricol 
and  a1it*urd  legends  reoil  among  the  '  Iej»s(m8,*  \'c.) ; 
(2)  to  intnslucc  a  more  continuous  and  more  ex- 
tensive reading  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  public 
services  :  and  (3)  to  present  all  the  services  of  the 
church  in  a  language  '  understanded  of  the  peoj>le.' 
The  publication  in  1890  (from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Musenai)  of  the  draft,  revised  by  Cianmer,  of  a 
reformed  LaHn  bieviaiy  shows  us  how  mneh  llie 
min<l  of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  reformers 
liail  lieen  influence*!  by  the  corresponding  labours  of 
Caniinal  t^uignon  (see  Hukviaicv).  The  first  ami 
second  of  the  objects  alsive  referretl  to  were  aimed 
at  in  this  projected  work  of  t'ninmer,  which  was 
probably  abanaone<l  l)ecau8e  the  lH>lder  design  of 
giving  tlie  people  all  the  services  of  the  church  in 
their  native  tongue  had  begun  to  be  contemplated. 
Parts  of  the  prelMse  of  Quignon's  breviary  were 
transferred,  with  some  modifications,  to  the  preface 
of  the  First  Prayer-book,  and  still  appear  in  tiie 

[irnfatorv  I'  lnruks  i>ntitle<l,  in  the  present  ptayer^ 
Hiok,  '("(iM<eiiiiiiL,'  the  Service  of  the  Church.' 

The  firxl  vernaeular  ^ets  in'  )nit  fmtli  by  author- 
ity for  public  use  was  tlie  Litany  ( },  differing 
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in  tmt  few  particulars  from  tlie  form  still  to  \nt 
found  in  the  prayer-book.  On  tlie  death  of  Hearv 
VIIL  Utargical  n>fti>ination  was  lem  itupedea, 
the  advisere  of  the  young  kiog  being  favonrable 
to  change.  The  adnini^mtiiiui  ef  t&  «up  to  tim 
laity  having  been  aanetioaed  1^  eonvacBtmm  and 
<.'iiji)iiR'<l  l)y  pHrliaineiit  (1  Edward  VI.  chai).  1),  a 
form  for  coiniuuuiuii  '  in  With  kiiidH,'  in  llie  JEiiglifili 
tongue,  u>  )m;  added  to  tlie  Latin  inaiss,  wuh  iwued 
in  ir)4.S.  Hilt  this  form  s<>rvi'<i  only  (i  tem]>orary 
tinrpoKc,  for  in  the  following'  year  (  \  wjm  imK- 
lisiied  and  authorised  the  complete  prayer-liooK  in 
Eliiglish,  known  as  the  FirRt  Prayer- iMM^k  of  Edwartl 
VL  In  this  book,  with  singular  ability,  «(Uuoing 
•t  Umee  (be  level  of  gemnn,  Craomer  and  hii 
ecMk^ntom  tmnslated  an«l  adapted  (he  breviary 
■enmeee  of  Matins,  Lauits,  and  IMrae,  so  an  to 
eonstract  the  '  Morning'  Prayer '  of  tlie  Btnik  of 
Common  Prayer ;  while,  tu  a  hiiiiilar  manner, 
Vespers  and  (!!ompUne  were  brought  ii  i  ■  iIm  form 
of  tlie  'Evening  Prayer.'  The  English  M-rvices 
were  shortened  chieHy  by  the  great  reduction  of  the 
number  of  )iealms  to  be  '  eong  or  said '  daily.  The 
lectiunarv  was  so  anranged  llutt  (he  gimtwr  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  read  thraogh  eyeMnuiti- 
ealty  in  (he  eoone  of  (he  year,  wliile  (he  whole  irf 
the  New  Testament  (witn  the  exreption  of  the 
Apocalypse )  was  read  through  tin  ice.  The  old  Eng- 
lisn  niiHsals  formed  the  ba^iA  of  the  Englisli  com 
mnnioii  service,  but  therewith  were  wniliined  tlie 
iifw  fi  -  '  lilehhiu)  appeared  in  the  'Order  of 

the  Communion'  (1i>48).  The  other  service**,  as 
thoKe  for  baptism,  matrimony,  burial,  &c.,  were 
similarly  framed,  with  much  discrimination,  from 
(he  corresponding  mediiwal  services.  The  eoeleii* 
astioal  hooka  ef  (he  Eaetem  Gharah  were  not 
wholly  nnknown  (o  the  Reformers,  as  is  (estifled  to 
by  their  adoptinn  f  f  tli  '  no  called  '  Prayer  of  8t 
('hryso.Htom,'  ami  In  Llie  iim|iiestionahle  fact  that 
the  AtiiRiui^ian  Creoil  wii,-*  tian«lut«il  hy  them  from 
a  (irvek  aiid  not  a  Latin  t»xt.  Occiu«i«>nally  the 
revisers  diil  not  scruple  to  adopt  features  from  more 
niMlern  sources  (e.g.  the  Pm  Dflibcratio  of  the 
reforming  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne ).  The 
lituigicai  revitdoii  of  1549  was  conducted  in  a  spirit 
at  once  conservative  and  critioal,  and  is  markea  by 
a  singular  combination  of  iudependenee  with  levw- 
ence  for  the  past. 

Owing  ]iHi  tl>  to  immo  inflneiiccis  mid  |>nrfly  to  the 
influence  of  forci^'ii  rffnrne'r^t  i  niany  ot  \\  liom  wrre 
thi'ii  resilient  in  En^jland,  inrliidin^'  Hnci-r  n^'iu^ 

?Toiv»miT  of  Divinity  at  ('ambriiige,  ami  I'eter 
lartyr,  regius  professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford), 
Crantnernrid  his  awociates  ceased  to  lie  content  with 
the  doctrinal  colouring  ef  the  First  Fraver-book  ; 
and  in  1552  there  apneand  a  levised  fiook  ( the 
Second  Prajrer'book  m  Edward  VI.),  marked  by 
many  changes  mainly  favourable  to  more  Protestant 
views.  As  a  characteristic  example  may  lj«  cited 
the  ehant;e  mude  in  the  woidn  u.'*ed  at  the  com- 
munion ill  delivrringthft  roii<(vrat<-tl  elements.  In 
1540  the  words  liin  '  Tlie  iHidy  of  onr  L4)rd  Jesus 
('liri!»t,  whicii  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  Issly 
and  soul  unto  everla.sting  life,'  'The  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  &c.  In  1552  these  words  were 
expunged,  and  for  them  were  snbstitutc<l  'Take 
and  eat  this  in  reniembranee  (hat  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  lum  in  thy  heart  bv  faith,  with 
tlianksgiving,"  '  Drink  this  in  remenAirance,'  &c. 
In  a  similar  soirit  the  'Invocation'  of  the  Holy 
(ilm-t  on  tli>'  I'lcnients  'that  they  l»e  unto  iis  the 
IkhIv  and  IjUmhI  «»t  ih>  most  ilearly  licloved  .Sim' — 
wa.s  ri«movo<l  (t.o;:etlier  with  use  of  the  sign  i>f  the 
crosM )  from  Uie  praver  of  consecration.  From  the 
baptismal  service  the  exorcism,  trine  inimersion, 
anointing,  and  (he  nsa  of  the  chrisom  (or  whlt<' 
robe)  were  omitted.  From  (he  burial  service 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  removed.   The  vest  mr  t  ^ 


of  uriests  and  deacons  were  reduced  to  the  surplice, 
ana  those  of  the  bishop  to  a  rochette,  for  all  minis- 
trations. Among  changes  then  made,  though  ol 
little  or  no  doctrinal  aigmficanoe,  may  be  meottoned 
(be  addition  of  (he  senteBess,  introductory  addre^, 
general  eonfession,  and  absolution  to  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  and  of  the  daealegoe  and  ifS|iiMis«B 
to  the  communion  service. 

On  the  acct^sion  of  Queen  Elizalx'th  the  personal 
eoelesiastical  sentiment^  of  that  masterful  monarch 
made  ihem»elvef  sensibly  felt.  In  the  newly  reviised 
prayer  l<ook  uf  ldo9  ( EliLzabeth's  Prayer-book)  very 
few  changes  were  made,  but  they  pointed  in  one 
direction.    The  vestments  and  ornaments  of  the 

ftrayer-book  of  1540  were  again  enjc^ed ;  in  (be 
itany  the  words  'From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormitiw, 
Loril,  deliver  tiH  '  were  omit  i 'I  :;i  :l,r  i  iiiiuinion 
H«'rviee  the  wnrfiH  of  E<lwar<l  s  two  ixxiiis  at  the 
delivery  of  the  el'  nn u  s  were  comliineil  in  the 
form  still  in  use  :  tlie  declaration  concerning  kneel- 
ing ( the  80-caile<l  '  Hlack  Rubric ')  appended  to  the 
oommnnion  .'»ervice  of  Edward  VI. 's  Second  Prayer- 
book  wa.s  omitted. 

Dnring  Elisabeth^  reign  the  Paritaa  and  Calvin- 
ist  party  within  the  drarch  increased  in  strength, 
and  the  hopes  of  its  memWrs  were  raised  hifli  on 
the  accession  of  James  I,,  etiucaled  u.s  he  had  Iwn 
in  Scotland  under  Presbyterian  inthience.  Not 
many  days  after  th»»  kin;,''s  accession  he  wa-s  jire- 
senteil  by  the  I'liritans  with  a  jietition,  called,  irom 
the  great  nnml>er  of  signatures  attached  to  it,  the 
Millenary  Petition.  This  craved  for  the  removal 
of '  offences '  from  the  prayer-booL  The  petitioners 
tardier  sug^ted  a  conference,  and  to  uiis  sogge^^- 
tion  the  king  aooeded,  the  evtcome  being  the 
Hampton  Conrt  Conference  (Jannary  14,  16,  and 
18,  l^M),  so  called  from  its  niace  of  meetin;:  I'Ik' 
iRsiiP  of  this  conference  wa«<  tleeply  disapjHiint  iiii:  to 
111'  riLiLian  party.  The  d : ■  i  i tians  made  \M're 
comparatively  few  and  unimjiortmit :  certain  chap- 
t<'r>*  of  the  .\i«<K  rypha  (Tobit,  v.  \i.  and  v it.,  and 
Dan.  xiv. )  were  removed  from  the  leetionai}' ;  the 
M'ords  '  or  remisition  of  sins '  were  added  as  explana- 
tory of  the  wonl  '  aliHolution '  at  morning  prayer; 
a  prayer  for  the  queen  and  royal  family,  together 
with  some  special  tbanksgivinKs,  as  '  for  rain,' '  for 
fair  weather,'  &c.,  were  inserted.  The  onlj*  changes 
of  much  significance  were  fl)  tlic  addition  to  the 
catcf  tiism  of  the  jiart  treatin*.;  of  tlie  sju  niMients 
att  libuteil  to  the  pen  of  (  h  i-rall,  I>e:ni  of  St  P.'iulV. 
and  certainly  not  favourable  to  tie'  views  of  the 
Puritans),  and  (2)  the  insistence  on  baptism  lieing 
ailminiHtered  by  (he  'lawful  minister,'  as  the 
!  church's  order;  wfaQa  the  vaUdUjf  of  iMptism 
I  administered  hy  My  peison  using  water  and  the 
prescribed  fmni  of  woras  is  etill  implied  in  the  text 
of  the  service.  It  is  worth  observing  tiiat,  while 
to  the  three  earlier  revisions  and  the  last  revision 
( lOtJ'i)  were  given  |)arliaiiientar\'  authority  {2  and 
I  H  Edw.  VI.  chap.  1  ;  5  and  6  JE<Iw.  VI.  diap.  I ; 
j  1  KHz.  diH].  2;  14  Carol.  II.  chap.  4>,  Jam.  :> 
I  sideretl  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  wa«Bi:  li'  iif 
to  intnxlnce  changes,  which  he  was  careful  i  vl- 
'  exidanations,'  as  though  tlicv  were  nnf  ftfldin.  n^. 

Tlie  Book  of  Common  IVayW  '  foi  tli''  u-.-  oj  tlie 
Chnrch  of  Scotland'  (1637),  comntonl^  known  as 
*  Land's  Prayer-bonk.'  was  a  reviiliMPthe  Kndish 
prnyer-lKMtk.  in  lie  •  in--: luctitMi  of  which  Weoder- 
tturn,  I'dsliott  of  ]>i:iiKbiiir,  and  Maxwell,  Bishop  of 
Koss.  were  '  i  1'  il\  coiiLi'rncd,  their  Engl!'' 
Ii'-inu'   I.MM      W  ren,  aad  Jnxor> 
ii'iiiari.  >i<ii'  loi  its  revMjUn' 
sei'vin-  to  siome  of  thajBV 
Klfst  Frnyer  bonV*if|iP 
VOCS^i   
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some  of  the  diflBenltiM  tbst  iam  atoce  been 
in  respect  to  the  Atlianasian  Creed.  The, 
psalter  of  tliw  prnver-book  was  taken  trt«a  «• 
authorised  v.  i^ioii  i  l-e  Bible.  The  word  *  P^Jy- 
ter*  was  use*!  imtowl  of  'priest.'  The  calendar 
recoi^R  the  names  of  certain  Sontish  siiints— e.g. 
Coluinba,  Ninian.  Serf,  Queen  MarKaret.  ^•• 

The  attempt  to  force  this  prayer-hook  iit'«>ii  the 
Soottiah  p«»pleiawi»rWtmrj-  manner,  einphaBi^d. 
as  It  wmTI^t  the  rfot  in  St  Giles'  Cathedral.  Edin 
hurfih,  on  the  occasion  of  its  firet  being  r«d  ( 
July  1637),  and  the  national  nprising 
are  t«rt»  of  civil  liistorj-.    It  ^<lioiil.l  be  added  taat 
the  Scott i?*!!  i>nuer  IkmiW.  \vlii<^h  ha<!  i»eeme»i  to  be 
8trangk-<l  at  its  hinli.  wii^  twenty  four  veai^ after- 
wards among  the  most  potent  influence  affecting 
the  revision  which  has  bnraghl  the  EimlUi  piwer- 
book  to  its  preaent  shape.  „  ,  ... 

Daring  the  yean*  of  the  Great  Rebellion  it 
enacte«l  by  an  ordiuiioe  of  parliament  (Januarv 
3,  1645)  that  the  'Wertoillttter  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God'  should  take  the  plMa  of 
tU©  prayer-book  :  and  a  subeequent  ordinaiwe  « 
the  same  yenr  (  Aui^nst  23)  made  the  use  of  the 
prayer-booK  in  public  *  or  in  any  private  place  or 
family'  punishame  by  a  tine  of  io  for  liie  tim 
ofTeooe.  »10  lor  the  second,  and  a  y ear's  iiiii»rwioB 
moot  lor  the  tbinL  This  harsh  njeaf»ure  went  a 
IwBR  to  provoke  the  n>efeion  of  the  Act  «« 
UnBbrnilty  (1M2).  .    ,  ^  - 

On  the  restoration  of  the  monait^,  in  tfce 
hope  of  satisfying  contending  eecleMafltteal  p 
ft  ri>vai    i  niiiUHf'ion  wivs  issued  (Marrh  2.^.  1661  "u 
t\vc]\f  insliop^.  and  twelve  Presbyterian  di^-UMi 
(  with  nine  enadjutora  on  each  aide  to  till  tb^  iilaoef 
of  members  of  the  commission  who  nii;;lit  l«e  fc-Wai- 
'  to  Advise  upon  and  review  the  liook  of  <  <>-_  -i  r. 
Prayer,  oompMring  the  same  with  the  must  aoeaeir; 
litanriee  whwb  have  been  used  in  the  cbarck  m  vm- 
primitive  and  preaent  limei  >  .  .  and.  if  eecM« 

be,  to  make  m«h  iMMonable  and  

tioiis.  oorn'ctioii*,  antl  artiendmenta  aa  iAaL  1» 
agreed  iipou  for  liie  giviu*,'  satisfectiaB 
COn.'*<'i»*'ie«-'«,'  <&c. 

Tiie  meeting*  of  th«»  poniini-^sioTi  were  l»ek  n. 
SttVOy  PaUu-»>  in  the  Slrami,  Lomlon.      .  •■- -ii  -  5*^ 
name  the  '8avoy  (Joaference."  l.y  wtuca  a^ 
commonly  designated.    Auionj;  ilie  bes*  ksn^  m 
the  dtvinea  of  the  Episcopal  side  w«re  Hj  suam 
Cosin.  Saoderaon,  and  Brian  \Valt«o.  Txa  Ifr- 
Peanton,  Gunning,  and  U^lin.  Aung  lit  ] 
t«Tians  the  most  eminent  were  Bftiwr  ^ 
liat^es,  Manton,  and  KejTiolds.    One  of 
notable  epiiHxli's  in  tlie  history  of  xiit  < 
was  the  pre»entation  h\  P.  i  vu-r  of  a  hncjr 
poeed  by  hinuielf  in  the  ••piice  oi  a  few  c*:  -. 
the  Preebrterian  commiHsionera  Aem»<  va 
antlloriMd  end  placed  on  a  footing  ol  *muiTs 
the  Bode  of  Common  Prayer.  IV 
waa  to  be  expected  from  the  tmmfa  4tf 
ended  In  the  diseomBtnre  of  the 
verv   few  of  whose  suggeetiooe 
SuiWequently  i-oyal  letters  were  addwu  m 
>.,<;jti-<ri    ii:.cting  the  revisioD  «f  tir  * 
<  .'oiiiiuMD  )'[:i\F»r    Tlii»»  revistua  WwnpGc  t»  mmm 
to  it-<  i>r(  H,Mit  -lui^j,  witli  the  exeeyqM. 
in  the  b-L'UiiiiJMy,  to  be  noticed  itm^ 
of  the  revinion  was  authorii>eJ  U  -..ur 
of  Canter)>uflr  and 
(Ifttb^^Pjby^jj 

A^^^mmn  ootewoftfcy 

ion  cjiay  1^ 


giving*:       ^i^*-  reintrodortioa 
oi  ii»e  c«futti«i4i>Ji*tion  •»}  tlir  Je^«iw« 

the  praw  b^»4i  viia^  {.r^r^-^  in.*r.  wr- 
«iimte'cbang«  ww^  "t^"" 
the  robcie^  Speakinj,  ir^"^'  ' 
when  tbev  pasae*  aa.v  d»iaw»»f^  '-^ 
inj:.  wef>^'ma^k«^^  rt^•<^-^w•— 

theGinai  lie**!'*"'  » 

far  tte  — -  •■ 
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all  conucrationM,  brdinations,  and  synods  the  form 
in  the  Kii;,'lLsli  nrayer  b<M)k  is  requimi  to  be  n«ed. 
Th«*  St'ottisli  (  uinniuiiiun  Oflice  is  )>a.se<I  on  the 
cornwpondin;;  ^t■r\  ice  in  Liiinl's  [iniver  lxK)k,  but 
many  im]M>rtant  changes  liave  iK'en  made.  Among 
the  iiiovt  niiteworthy  are  (I)  the  tnuiHj>o«ition  t>f 
the  ulace  of  the  prayer  of  cooMcration  w  relation 
to  the  prayer  for  'the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
Church r  (8)  the  (uniMian  of  the  words  'miliunt 
here  in  euth  ;*  (3)  the  altontioB  in  the  order  of 
the  |)artH  nf  tlio  prayer  of  eoOMCration,  so  that  it 
runs,  {ft)  wonls  i>f  institntton,  (A)  oblation,  (c) 
inv(M'iition ;  (4)  the  Nuhstitiitinn.  in  llu-  invoca- 
tion, of  the  wonls,  *  (hat  they  nuiy  iH-coiiie  the 
botiy  anil  blood,' &C.,  for  '  that  they  niav  be  unt<> 
as  *tbe  body.'  &c.  This  last  chuige  u  for  it« 
abraptiMM  without  parallel  or  precedent. 

For  ttw  nateriab  from  wUdi  the  prayer-book  has  been 
iBahi]]r«ODitrnielad,ooiHidllIadnirs««Hii«i«ntaJUliui^ 
EeeUtbB  AnffUeante  (2d  ed.  1882),  and  Tie  ^^iwwiil 
LUufW  PfH^  C%Mrek  of  England  ( 3d  ed.  1882} ;  MUmU 
9d  iMMi  aanm  (Buntislsitd  «d.  1061-47}}  Brtviarimm 
ad  Miwm  AniNsediMI  hr  P.  PMetsr  and  0.  Woidsworth 
( 1879-48):  Atiku'ium  Romantm  Quioncnianum,  edited 
bv  J.  v.  MB  (1888).  Tbe  muioewnve  «hsiuMt  nsde  in 
the  English  FnjeT'book  and  the  Seottiab  najsr-book 
(1637)  are  admuaUy  exhibitsd  in  parallel  eoliiniBS  in 
Keeling's  Li^mia  iritMutiea  taded.  1861);  O^ymaT 
also  be  stadied  m  J.  Fuker's  Tkt  FInt  Framr-hook  cf 
Edvcard  17.,  eompartd  «itk  like  WKlSWllW  JmMom  of 
the  Book  of  Cotnmon  Prvgtr  (UTTlu  Ite  the  history  of 
the  nrsjrer-book  and  s  oonimentuy  on  its  eontents,  lee 
Piomer'a  Hialory  of  tht  Book  of  OommoH  Praytr,  teith  a 
BatitmaU  of  iU  (Mea  (18th  ed.  U8»)»  J.  H.  Blonfi 
Anmotattd  Book  of  Commom  Pmpir{mimA  ed.  1884): 
CaidwM'%  HiMorp  ^  OMferene€$  .  .  .  temmteUd  with  the 
Bevimon  of  tke  Book  of  Common  Pragtr  (Sd  ed.  1841). 
Parker's  IntrodueHon  to  the  Hitlorp  tkt  tmeeeuivt 
Snidotu  of  the  Book  of  Oomwum  Prai/er  (1877)  is  in- 
▼alnaUe.  Cranmer'i  attempts  at  a  tevWen  ef  the 
Breviary  is  exhibited  in  Sdmiud  VI.  ami  Ike  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1890),  by  P.  A.  OaMiiet  end  il. 
Bishop.  Much  curious  iaiamstion  on  the  mediwTml 
litnivies  of  Englsnd,  mote  particalarly  that  of  York, 
will  be  found  in  the  Lag  FvUft  Mau  H<">k,  iHiit«>d  for 
the  Early  Engltah  Text  Society  by  T.  K.  Hunmons 
(1M79).  Among  oonunentsrie*  on  pmicuUr  parts  at 
tbe  prayer-book,  Sendamure'*  JfotUia  EuekarUtifa  (2d 
ed.  1876)  and  Bailey's  Variations  in  the  Commitnuin  and 
Bnptitmal  Offieei  (1848»  are  of  much  value.  Tbe  Foe- 
$imUe  of  the  origimtd  Manuscript  of  the  Bottk  of  CVHRmon 
Praj/er  attacked  to  the  Aet  of  Unihrmitjt,  lS6t,  wm  pro 
duoed  in  photo-lithngrapb  in  1880.  On  the  history  "f 
the  Soottian  and  Auierioan  Communion  Offices,  ^ee  tbe 
wiiter'i  Annotated  Seottiah  Commnnion  Ofier,  Ac.  ( 1884 ), 
and  tbe  HktariuA  Sktkk  app«idsd  to  Prafsanr  & 
ntftfb  editien  el  8tateryt  Cbmm«iiM«  (1874)l 

Prayer  Beads*  a  name  ^i^en  to  the  polishetl 
see<l8  of  a  Wettt  Indian  leguminous  plant,  Abrue 
prenitoritu  or  Wild  Li(]Uorice,  formerly  modi  ned 
tor  Htrintpn^  into  ronariex,  necklaces,  &c. 

Praytnff  Wheel,  an  iii-truin.  nt  for  ofTering 
prayers  by  mechanical  nuiuis,  use!  i  \i  liisiM>|y  hy 
the  I^maixt  Buddhiste,  on  the  a>NHuni))ti<>ii  that 
the  etlicacy  of  praver  conHist**  in  the  multiplicity 
of  its  repetition.  Theee  inittnimente  are  of  variouM 
shapes  and  ttizes,  firam  small  cylinders  tamed  )iy 
the  hand  t4)  hu^'e  ones  driven  by  water  or  wind 
Long  strips  of  paper  with  a  written  or  printed  for- 
mula, which  tranHlatetl  reads  'The  Jewel  in  the 
Lotus,  Amen,'  re|>eRte<l  Irnndreds  or  even  thon- 
Banils  f)f  tiiiK'^.  ;ir<'  wr!iii|«'<I  round  tluxe  oylinden*, 
and  as  tbe  cylinders  revolve  the  paper  rolls  uncoil, 
■ad  M  Ibe  prayer  is  Mid. 

PreachinST*  or  ayatematic  Instmrtion  in  re- 
ligion ifiven  by  word  of  njontb.  ba«  been  aIninAt 
from  the  ln'^iinniii;,'  of  tin-  (  Inistiun  church  tbe 
principal  means  of  liissciniiiaMiij,'  it.s  di>ctrines,  and 

alreaoj'  its  apiiiicHtion  to  tin-  ]  r  in  given  by  our 

Lord  hiniself  as  one  of  tbe  signiiicaat  signs  of  tbe  < 


new  eeonomy.  It  is  thus  distinctively  Christian, 
althouv'h  it  IS  true  that  it  traces  its  ancestry  to 
Jtart  ot  tlie  lunctiun  of  the  ancient  i>>ra«'litish  pro- 
phets, who  were  instruttors  of  tbe  jM^iple  a*»  to 
their  duties  in  the  present,  an  well  as  foretellers  of 
the  future.  The  teaching  of  Christ  himself,  »o  far 
aM  reoonle*],  mostly  took  the  fom  ot  the  parable, 
and  throughout  we  find  its  ehaiaeterlitic  marks 
to  be  Mmplidtiy  and  varieliy,  aoiiiie  eonmoa  AMt  in 
DBtnre  or  hnman  expetienee  bdog  Uileea  aa  the 
basis  of  the  sermon,  and  spiritualised  in  a  free  and 
natural  manner.  But,  as  Vinet  savH.  Jesus  himself 
institnt<«d  little,  though  he  itis|iirc.l  much.  The  dis- 
eourneH  ;^'ivcn  in  the  .\cts  hIho  liitli-r  widely  fn»m 
modern  scrinniis,  their  main  oKject  In-ing  to  bring  the 
ixTHon  and  history  of  Chriitt  plainly  before  their 
iiearem.  The  facte  of  His  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion are  evervwhere  put  forwaid  as  the  roota  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  doetrine  is  ever  in- 
terpreted without  comploadtgr,  aa  practically  exm- 
neeted  with  His  pereoD.  Jnatln  Bfartyr  {Ai'k  maj. 
chap.  67)  and  Tertullian  (ApnI.  chap.  .W)  de^icribe 
the  exhortations  that  followed  the  reading:  of  Scrip- 
tnic  ill   tlieir  time;  but  Origcn  was  the  earliest 

1)reaoher  in  the  modern  nense  of  the  word,  although 
le  employe<l  largely  the  allegorical  metluMi  of  inter- 
preting Scripture,  fiappily  now  almost  extinct.  In 
the  early  church  the  bishop  was  long  responsible 
for  the  pteaehing,  although  presbytera  and  deaoooa 
came  to  be  empioved,  aa  Origen  waa  before  hie 
ordipatioa.  and  Conatantine  neqaentl:^.  Monks 
were  not  allowed  to  preach  until  the  special  preach- 
ing-orders were  organised  in  the  middle  age>»,  nor  yet 
wiMiien,  although  tlie  Montanist  heretics  |»ennitted 
them.  Sermons  were  u.nuallv  tleli\ creil  on  Sundays, 
as  part  of  tbe  regular  religioOH  service,  and  appro- 
bation was  expressed  by  stamping  of  feet  and  ciap- 

Sing  of  hands,  a  practice  w-hidi  Cbiyeostom  oon- 
emned.  Afu>r  the  9th  centniy  pniBfinliifl  appean 
to  have  declined,  and  iadeed  it  aever  aeeaia  to  aava 
floariahed  nradi  at  Rone.  The  mediwal  aeimoa 
gradually  took  the  form  of  a  short  address  after 
mass ;  but,  with  the  rise  of  the  Franciscan  and 
LViminican  oniei  s.  w  e  find  a  great  revival  of  preach- 
ing, in  form  jM)puhir,  racy,  the  anec<lote»*  told  and 
«]iii  it  iialised  lK*rfon"e  (  AVr>H/>/'«  Inften  anytiiin^.'  'itlt 
e*lifving  in  tnemselves.  Among  the  most  tMinnm 
of  tne  nieilii^val  preachers  were  Antony  of  Padua, 
Bemnni  of  Clairvanx,  Bonaventura,  Berthoid 
the  Franciscan  of  I{egensburg,  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  Saveoarola,  John  Twoler  d  Stiaahaig, 
and  Francis  Cnater  (1531-1619).  The  Reformen 
were  prcacherB  to  a  man,  an<l  tbe  Rwift  progress  of 
tbe  new  dm-trineH  was  in  great  meaKtire  due  to  the 
jKJwer  with  wliirh  tlie\  were  given  forth  from  the 
pulpit.  .As  Hiiciaiiientarianisni  lost  h(dd  of  men's 
consciences,  the  lii;_'lier  appeared  the  value  of  the 
new  methiMl  of  learning  bv  what  means  to  draw 
near  to  Cod.  Wvclif  ancf  his  Poor  PHeata,  and 
after  him  the  Lollards,  established  an  evaagelieal 
tradition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pulpit  aa  a  DMaaa 
of  giaoa,  wldeh  we  find  at  ita  greatest  strength  in 
Pnntanlnn.  Berenteenth-eentury  preaching  wss 
vei\  scripftiral.  and  jiut  prominent  in  tbe  fore- 
j:iinind  tile  cardinal  evangelical  fact,x  of  the  fall  of 
mail,  till'  doom  of  hiu,  the  redemption  of  Chrif't, 
the  Kanctifying  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its 
wtrengih  lay  in  the  rt'ality  and  vigour  with  which 
it  realised  these  trtiths;  its  weakness  was  a  tend- 
ency to  lie  over-abstract,  and  to  become  theo- 
logical rather  than  religioaa.  In  the  unspiritoal 
barrenness  of  the  18th  eentnry  prMching  Decarae 
mainly  ethical  and  apologetic— preaching  about 
Christianity  rather  than  preaching  Christ ;  hut,  as 
l)r  .Iohns<in  says,  men  at  last  got  tired  of  hearing 
tlie  aiMistles  trieil  once  a  week  for  the  crime  (< 
foi  -I  I  V.  ami  turned  for  relief  to  listen  to  the  earnest 
direct  harangues  of  a  Wealqr  and  a  WhitefiekL 
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Tlw  whflte  eentnry  ooald  »how  no  pnadMra  to  be 

compared  with  Latimer,  Donne,  Hall,  Andrewets, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Howe,  Baxter,  as  well  as  Fuller, 
SaoderBon,  South,  Barrow,  and  Till()t.>i(in  atill  leas 
with  their  magnificently  eloqaent  Krencli  pontem- 

Sirarii's  Saiirin,  lioiinlalDiie,  Itossuct,  F«'ncloii, 
aii^iUon,  La  Hue,  and  Fl«chier.  iiut  in  the  19th 
oentuiy  the  pulpit  recovere<l  ull  ito  power,  despite 
a  BtocK  platitude  of  the  modem  press  to  the  con- 
trary, with  Buch  an  illuetriouB  roll  of  preachers  aa 
Clnlnm.  Edwanl  Irvins,  Itobert  UaU»  F.  W. 
RolmtMni,  Henry  McMlle,  Hnuries,  Hook,  Now- 
niHii,  Mozley,  Wilberforce,  Martineau,  Archer 
Hilt  Iff,  Arnold,  Spurgeoii,  Caird,  Guthrie,  Beecher, 
'rnliiia;t,'e.  Mcxxiy,  Muk«'<',  I.iildon,  Kimx  LittU*, 
Fairnr.  .M;icla,rL'ii,  PurkiT,  ami  I'liilips  Urooks.  In 
Fmnre  u^^'ain  we  fiiiil  tin"  natiieH  ut'  I,;u'(irihiiie, 
MoiKMi,  lUrsicr,  ami  I'msHeiise ;  iu  tteriiiauy  the 
KiMonnatioii  jireachinj;  ha»  been  choketl  by  Untion- 
aliaiii,  bttir  witliin  the  century  reached  ita  finetit 
lliHrar  In  Sdileiornuiiohert  in  irhone  Hynipathetic 
heart  th«fe  met  in  stmmHi  barmony  Pietiatie  and 
Ratimialiat  tmditftvna  allien.  8|i«ner  the  netiat, 
Zoliikofer,  and  itciiiimi^  vom  OMrlinr  Qwman 

preachers  of  hi^'li  rank. 

The  iiKxlerri  ("liurcli  <if  Kn^rland  has  lieen  driven, 
thmujfh  the  activity  of  ii»  di^Menting  rivaU,  to 
recojk'nise  itM  neglect  of  preaching  by  o^tening  the 
naves  of  its  cathedrals  for  stiecial  evening  HervieeH, 
and  now  actively  employH  the  pulpit  in  every  |>ariHh 
•a  n  prineiMl  engine  of  its  wnrfiu*  n^ainet  evil, 
etOI  teeognMng  it,  however,  In  the  wnnb  of  Dr 
Book,  afl  '  a  means  of  inatmctka,  mora  than  a 
dinrt  mpan«»  «f  grace.' 

Ti  l  I  iiii  i  (HllicMiltics  of  the  [ircafluT  are  that  he 
has  to  ^J)t•ak  iihvays  to  tho  sanii-  lit-arpr.H — \V«j*ley 
aaid  even  in  a  year  lie  wouM  jireacli  liotli  them  and 
himself  asleep ;  his  audience  in  ot  verv*  vary  ing 
d^reet)  of  euucation  and  intelligence ;  nis  theme 
i«  ao  Auniliar  th»t  it  ia  dittiGalt  to  compnaa  the 
gntee  of  noveltv— Indeed  the  wonder  la  tntber,  as 
Borrow  said,  tuit  ao  nmny  nra  ee  nod  tliay 
are,  neeing  that  the  demand  in  tlie  Britiah  Mea 
alone  extends*  to  alMnit  100,000  ^eniions  a  we<'k. 
The  fonndationst  of  the  preaclier'n  Miu'cess  may  l)« 
NiitI  to  \>c  his  |K'rsonality,  liix  sincerity,  jtiety,  niul 
enthni'ift.Hm,  his  rcj>peet  anti  lovo  for  hi«  liearerK, 
knowUMlj^-e  of  their  conditions  of  life.  \\  ider  know- 
leilge  of  human  nature  and  experience  of  the 
world,  together  with  I'ravity,  courage,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  tioneety.  If  to  thaae  be 
added  exegetieal  leaniine,  natnnl  eloqoenee  and 
fire,  with  the  power  fn  forgetting  self  in  the 
message  to  be  delivered  aa  an  anilia.s8aiIor  for 
("liri-t,  and  finally  uncti<m-  wliieli,  aa  Vinet  says, 
there  is  no  artjfimal  meann  of  ;^aining— a  jueaclier 
of  the  very  hi);liest  order  \»  fornie<l.  Tlie  j^reatewt 
snare  to  tlie  ytmn^^  preacht't  i»  a  not  unnatural  t»eW- 
oonsciousneiw,  and  still  more  the  assumption  of 
afTectatious  of  voice  or  action,  from  which  he  wonhl 
quickly  shake  hiinaHf  free  if  be  oonid  ^ee  iiow 
really  ridiculona  lie  a^peata  to  the  pewa.  The  beat 
tonie  for  hk  aelf-eonaeioosneaa  ia  to  be  reminded  that 
be  himself  is  but  an  accident  in  the  vast  Christian 
scheme  for  the  pn>|iagation  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
the  greatest  of  the  a|»>stk*s  wa*  himself  content  to 
he  notliinjj  «m>  r"hri--t  n  jis  preachfvl.  Happily  men 
withoni  in  in  aptintxiination  to  a  v  cH-atum  now 
choose  the  cterieal  profession  lews  frwinently  than 
formerly,  for  it  i^  mora dlSienlt  now  to  be  a  Charles 
Hnneyman  than  it  waa  in  oar  jgreat  satirist's  days. 
The  sovereign  law  of  preaching  la  to  be  genuine 
and  nataral,  for,  aa  Faoat  aaya.  '^no  heart  will  take 
fire  if  the  spark  doea  not  come  fint  from  the 
speaker  8  heart.'  In  nothing  is  this  bane  of  unreality 
to  be  more  ''uarded  a>;a.insi  than  in  flie  imlpit  tone 
— the  lii>:;h  falsetto,  the  iiii]iressive  roll,  the  insinu- 
ating whisper,  or  even  whine,  are  one  and  all  to 


be  abhorred,  aa  angsesting  to  the  ear  merely 

simulated  emotions,  xhe  best  metho4l  is  to  begin 
from  a  ooaversational  level,  to  eiiiidoy  a  completely 
unaffected  lanpia^'e  and  style,  and  to  aim  through- 
out at  clearness,  all  unfair  use  ni  the  text  and  un- 
authorised spiritualising^  U-in^'  inadmissible.  Phiin 
sensible  thoughUs  iii  M-nsible  Knglish  will  alwava 
be  Iwtened  to  with  patience,  if  not  too  long,  for  the 
modem  hearer  endures  with  difficulty  more  than 
thirty  to  forty  minntes,  where  his  fathers  expected 
aometbiog  at  teaat  twice  as  long.  The  iuaieiona 
preacher  will  seasonably  lighten  his  diaooune 
with  iltuslmtions,  terse  pro^erKs,  and  anecdotes, 
foi ,  a.s  Fuller  sa\  s,  ■  while  reasons  are  the  pillars, 
similes  are  the  \\  indowa  of  every  structure.  The 
sanu*  over  witty  oUl  divine  mlds  a  caution  which  it 
ran  soareely  Ik-  said  lie  himself  never  forgot,  '  The 
preacher  uvoiib  such  stories  whose  mention  may 
suggest  bad  thoughts  to  the  auditors,  and  will  not 
use  a  lipht  compariaon  to  make  Uiereof  a  grave 
application,  for  fear  his  poison  go  farther  than  his 
antidote. '  But,  while  avoiding  the  j^rotesque,  the 
preacher  must  not  forget  QuintilianV  fatal  judg- 
ment of  medh)crii\  'liis  excellem  i  .as  that 
ho  had  no  fault,  anc"!  his  fault  that  I  1  i  1  no  ex- 
celleme.'  .Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  ina-t'  i  in  the  art 
of  illustration,  some  of  his  examples  l>eing  ami)n;r 
the  most  exquisite  passages  in  Kn^lish  prosf .  The 
preacher  may  find  uia  inspiration  in  the  1e>.'itima(e 
use  of  the  sermons  and  other  writings  >>f  others,  no 
less  than  in  hia  own  eKpmeaoe  of  life.  £ven  eo 
original  a  man  aa  ItoberlMm  of  Brighton  aaya, '  I 
cannot  copy,  nor  can  I  work  out  a  seed  of  thoufj^ht, 
developing  it  myself.  1  cannot  light  my  own  hre  ; 
hut  whenever  1  ^-etniy  tire  ligltt«Hl  from  another  life 
1  can  carry  the  living  danie  &h  my  i»wn  into  other 
subjects,  which  have  been  illuminated  in  the  tiame.  ° 
Even  the  preacher's  old  sermons  are  full  of  advan- 
tage to  him,  if  judiciously  employed  to  enrich, 
rather  than  merehr  fill  out,  the  new.  For  is  it  not 
tmethat'thegoeo  parishioner  inouireth  not  whether 
the  aernion  bi  new  oroM,  but.  like  good  veniaan* 
If  it  be  eavonry,  fidia  to  to  profit  bv  it?'  There  la 
an  lionest  use  tliat  may  be  made  of  the  thoughts  of 
I  otliers  and  even  of  one's  self,  when  these  are 
\  ivitied  anew  by  the  jiidf;nient  and  tliou^dit  of  the 
i*res<'nt  oceasinn.  Hank  plagiarism  is  entirely  to 
iK^  reprobated,  l>ut  there  is  an  lumest  middle  oourse 
which  will  not  vex  the  conscience  of  the  nreacher 
himself,  nor  exercise  the  most  careful  listener. 
What  is  taken  from  all  books  is  borrowed  from 
none,  and  the  preacher  may  do  with  eermona  what 
Dr  Johnson  t«la  oa  Watts  did  with  materials 
gathered  from  a  wider  range — 'every  kind  of  in> 
formation  wiuf,  by  the  pie^  of  hia  mind,  con- 
verted into  tlieolo;rV'. ' 

The  r  u  b,  ]  ii  ;ii  lii  is,  R}(  Chry.'^ostoni  and  Augus- 
tine, Kjjoke  extempore,  and  indeed  the  practice  of 
reailing  sermons  from  a  manuscript  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  practised  before  the  Reformation, 
when  Burnet  t^le  us  the  IkioIc  of  Homilies  was 
compiled  on  aeeonnt  of  the  fewness  of  qualiKed 
preachers  and  the  ur^nt  neeeraitv  to  get  the 
{>eople  instructed.  Htill,  reading  long  remained 
unpojiular,  and  'the  present  supine  and  slothful 
way  of  preAcliinK '  was  actually  forliidden  by 
statute  to  the  university  jireacher**  at  Cambridge 
in  1674.  I.eij^liton  disliked  it  fis  defraiting  from 
the  weight  and  authority  uf  preaciiing— '  1  Know,' 
he  says,  '  that  weakness  of  the  memorj-  is  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  this  custom  ;  but  better  minds  would 
make  better  memories.  Such  an  excuse  is  un- 
worthy of  a  father  addtcaaing  his  chihlren.  Like 
Elihu,  he  abonid  be refreabed  ny  speaking.'  Bead* 
ing  gainetl  ground  in  the  18th  century,  ami  sermons 
were  l>ought,  l»orrowed,  or  stolen  by  urcachers  less 
honest  than  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  cltaplain.  The 
advantage  of  reading  is  that  it  usually  ensures  a 
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better  ordered  diMOOXW  and  naves  the  preacher 
from  what  to  many  is  a  grievous  slavery  ;  but  Dr 
Jaine«i  Martineau  pnts  its  defence  on  yet  higher 

;.'ri)iiiiili«  as  the  ue>«t  ineaos  of  mnititainin;.'  the 
hi;,'!!  level  of  thotij,'lit  ftnii  feeling  at  whidi  the 
swrinoii  wa-s  cnin{M)r*»><i.  And  it  ir<  tru  '  ii:;uiy, 
]>erliapi4  luml,  extempore  preachen?  fori^et  their 
ar};ument,  and  never  progress,  but  eddy  round  and 
round,  as  Coleridge  said,  in  verbiage,  vain  repe- 
titions, and  feeble  and  garrulous  fluency,  out 
uaioat  thb  there  ie  the  obvioae  dieadvaiitage  in 
the  loie  of  power  and  reality  that  must  neede 
follow  the  rewarming  of  premeditated  emotion. 
The  recitation  of  sermons  by  heart  is  scarcely 
bettor,  if  not  inilt'eil  xtiW  more  likely  to  destroy 
s|>oiitaiieity  (iiid  naturalnes-i  of  exjirension,  not  to 
speak  of  ttie  ri^k  of  Home  aeeitleiit  tlepri vin^'  tlie 
helpless  reciter  of  his  memory,  as  once  hapi^eued 
to  South,  whereupon  he  left  the  pulpit  abruptly 
with  the  words,  'Lord  be  ineruifnl  to  our  in- 
firniitiee.'  The  Oietbod  of  extempore  preaching 
ie  in  every  leepeot  the  beet,  provided  the  speaker's 
etandard  of  exeellenoe  ia  one  snlfieiently  high, 

and  he  is  not  one  of  those  vain  men  \n  I  lake 

a  boast  of  going  into  the  pulpit  without  pre 
meditation.  Provided  ttie  nerition  has  been  care- 
fully thonpht  out  l>eforehai»d,  and  the  preacher  has 
sonii-  measure  <>f  faculty  in  speech,  tliiH  nietli(Ml  of 
preaching  will  be  found  the  mnnt  elV*H-tive,  the 
thoughts  beine  urevionaly  methodised,  the  wonls 
and  eenlenoes  Tett  to  the  moment.  For  it  is  both 
tlie  tMMt  natural  manner  and  it  allows  speaker 
Mid  hearan  aUlte  to  l>e  lifted  aimuJtaaeously  on 
the  name  wavee  ol  thou^'lit  and  emotion.  For,  nn- 
lia|>]dly,  there  are  few  men  eapabie  of  rfailin-i  a 
sermon  with  tlie  RRTiie  lire  ami  >„'low  la*  ClialmerH. 
But  til'  11  akrr  UN  l  "  -Hil  and  self  iMis-He^M'd  — 
*tt  ijreat  deal  of  talent  is  lost  to  the  world  for  want 
of  a  little  courage,' says  Sydney  Smith  and  this 
qaality  he  must  poaseaa  in  a  (^uite  unusual  d^n^ 
u  be  essays  tlm  taek  ot  preaching  to  crowds  in  the 
open  air.  Tiie  great  French  preachers,  again, 
reeited  (heir  eennons,  apparently  tinding  it  easier 
than  Englishmen  do  to  revive  premetiitated  emo- 
tion. \»ssillon  said  that  his  best  sermon  was  the 
one  he  knew  best;  Bonrdaloue,  whone  memory 
was  apt  to  give  way  in  prt»ence  of  atiy  Uii*traetion, 
need  to  preaeh  with  his  eye^  closed. 

'Most  men,'  said  Letk'liton.  '  tw-^nn  to  preach  too 
■oon,  and  leave  oH'too  lat<? ;  and  mill  wome  for  the 
onality  of  the  nennon  is  the  too  frequent  necessity 
ftir  the  pnKlnction  of  two  or  more  every  weeli. 
Bishop  Andrewee  aaid,  *  He  who  preaches  twice  will 
prate  once and  Robert  Rail  need  to  sav,  '  A  man 
who  concentrates  his  ideas,  and  thiuKs  out  his 
subject  properly,  can  write  one ;  a  diffuse,  hIiuHom 
man  mav  mana;,'e  two,  ami  a  f<jol  might  very 
likely  writ«!  half  adozfti.'  Those  nrtdpr  the  nwes- 
sity  of  urcMlucing  two  mi;,'ht  well  he  permitted  to 
make  tlie  second  a  diet  of  catechixing,  as  ijiM>kor 
did  at  Rishonshoumaj  Or  an  address  speciaily 
directed  to  ciiildrcn— an  admirable  new  feature 
of  modem  preaching ;  or  the  ieeond  might  be 
frankly  allowed  to  be  taken  from  aome  great  divine, 
or  1^  least  to  be  merelv  one  of  those  simpler  ex- 
lemporaneons  sennons  llooker  de^t  rilK  s.  '  « hieli 
spend  their  life  in  their  birth,  and  mav  have  public 
aiidieriiv  h\it  once.'  Over  tasked  i)rea<-hers  will 
iiiitl  htjlp  in  thoMe  collei'lion^  ot  skeleton  ttermons, 
of  which  Sifheon's  Hortr  llomitfiinr  (21  vols. 
IMrt)  and  Stmrgeiui's  Semum  Aote^  {A  vols.  18S4- 
88)  are  well-known  examplee. 

Ae  for  the  form  nf  the  eermon,  it  Is  oanal  for  it 
to  be  divided  into  an  inindnftion  or  exoidlam,  the 
pi'opontioH,  the  proof,  and  finally  tlie  eonelusion 
or  (leroratiim.  Simeim  and  his  aenool  announced 
the  divisions  at  the  oiusft  :  Newman  notices  them 
only  as  he  parses  from  one  to  the  other.    As  for 


the  logieal  divieione  or  htatU,  in  whidi  the  F*iirit«n 
preachers  were  ao  proUfio— Bailor  onee  baring  as 

many  as  190— the  more  modem  naage  is  to  en- 

phasise  these  btlt  liglitlv  and  to  have  n'^  ff'i'  a« 
possihle.  Tbene  are  of  roursie  all  ini^it-ant  in  lii>;- 
stinctiire  of  the  m  imnn,  for,  as  Quintilian  ^Ky^. 
•yui  rect^  divbeiit,  nunquatn  poterii  in  renim 
online  errare.'  George  Herbert,  in  The  Conn  try 
PartoH,  warns  apiinst  'crumbling  a  text  up  into 
small  parts  ;'  ana  Itishop  Leighton  introduced  into 
Scotland  the  method  of  preadiing  witboat  haade- 
'ekimming  the  text»*  as  it  eeeroed  to  the  aealoto 
of  his  day.  The  introduction  should  be  of  the 
i  shortest,  and  may  take  the  form  of  an  exegetical 
I  ronnection  of  text  with  context — as  in  Liddon  almost 
al«avH,  or  an  analnjn*,  or  an  anecdote.  Thr  pro- 
posit  inn  shonlil  If  cleailvHot  forth,  and  the  prtK)f 
should  follow  ill  logical  order,  although  the  hm»i» 
need  not  be  named.  The  conclusion,  peroration, 
or  application  shonld  be  an  earnest,  pointed  appeal, 
waiTanted  by  tba  aiynmanta  that  have  praaeded 
iu  '  Hie,  si  nnqnain.  lotoa  eloQnantia  footae aperire 
fas  est,'  says  Qnintilian.  Inmed,  fire  and  pa«naa 
we  cannot  have  too  much  of,  if  only  it  is  jn^^tifieil 
bv  ituiM^uline  feeling,  keeping  pace  with  the  marr  h 
of  the  argument,  yet  allow  inj;  llie  sjieaker  to  iiecome 
the  clearer  the  more  lie  glow.s.  II nine  faid  .lohn 
Brow  II  of  Iladdinj^ton  i)reache<i  as  if  .Jpsuh  Chrixt 
was  at  his  elltow,  and  James  Melville  lulls  us  that 
Knox  ere  he  had  done  with  hit>  i^ermon  '  wa^ 
like  to  ding  the  pnl^t  iu  blads,  and  fly  out  of  it' 
Or  if  a  tender  doeing  ai>peal  best  fits  the  subject 
the  eneaker  mnet  ramaniber  that  he  is  a  man  and 
not  allow  himself  to  be  dissolved  in  tears,  nnleai 
he  needs  nmst.  when  nature  will  save  him  from 
l)eiii^  ridii'ulous.  ilinltup  Helw  converted  the 
cloKin>,'  w  ords  of  his  sermon  into  a  pra\  er. 

In  the  expository  discourse,  t^ltni'cally  known 
in  Scotland  as  'a  lecture,'  the  preacher  takes  a 
series  of  texts  or  a  whnli^  pn.<(!Mige,  and  opens  np 
its  meaning,  the  central  truth  being  clearly  set 
forth,  and  the  minor  truths  in  their  relation  to  it 
Many  of  the  older  nreadiem  of  the  evangelical 

Eersuasion  never  closed  a  single  sermon  without  a 
asty  course  round  the  whole  range  of  cardinal 
doctrines  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  however  wide 
some  of  these  might  lie  from  the  snbje<^  proper 
of  the  text.  This  might  Ix'  well  for  itinerating; 
preachers  like  Whitefleld  and  Wettley,  who  wouid 
most  proWdy  never  address  the  same  hearers 
again  {  bat  Is  muiifestly  absard  in  the  oase  of  & 
parish  dermnaa  wbose  dnty  la  ta  inatnct  the 
saiaia  aa  aa  lonse  the  nmonverted,  and  who 
speaks  to  the  same  people  twice  a  weut.  ^  Tiiew 
preachers  whose  sermons  invariably  deal  with  the 
initiatory  stages  of  Chrixtian  ex|ienence  sometimes 
arro(,'ant"ly  i-laim  lor  themMdxe.s  a  monopoly  of 
'  pretw-'liin^r  Christ."  No  phrase  ha**  l>een  more 
altused  than  this  of  St  Paul's,  which  lias  L».>en 
twisted  to  mean  a  monotonous  iteration  uf  the 
neeoMHary  emiditioos  of  the  starting  point  onlr  of 
a  Christian  ex|K>rience,  as  if  the  pupils  of  a  school 
were  to  stand  still  at  their  primer  because  one  had 
not  yet  learned  to  qiell.  But  indeed  there  is  loo 
little  variety  in  onr  teaching— *  We  bold  a  few 
texts, 'says  Archer  Butler,  'so  near  our  eyes  tliat 
they  hide  the  rest  of  the  Bible„'  Still  JejCs  pi, .lit 
able  were  those  weekly  tirail«'  a>;ainst  the  S<N-inians, 
the  S<>«r!et  Woman,  or  Prelacy,  futce«i  into  the 
iNmehiNion  of  even  sermon  by  many  a  painful  old 
PruKbyterian  divine.  Even  hell  lost  its  tomta 
when  made  a  weekly  show,  and  the  majastie  pet* 
sonality  of  the  devil,  onoe  familiar,  beeaow  eeiH 
teni)itibla.  Bttt  the  paitts  of  bell  have  Inralahed  the 
fuel  for  many  a  noble  eermon,  even  without  such 
a  s|i4H;ial  accesflory  as  Poller  tells  us  lielonged  to 
Mr  I'l'rkins,  «lio  'would  pronounce  the  word  ilctmn 
Willi  Huch  an  emphasis  aa  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his 
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aaditoni'  eare  for  a  ^ooti  while  after.'  The  autobio- 
graphical Ht^le  is  a  jHTsistcnt  snare  to  youui(  con- 
verts in  tbeir  praachisg,  forgetting  how  diverM  are 
human  diaraeter  and  oonditiona,  how  oomplex  it 
Chrirtian  «aip«tience,  and  how  lai^  and  varied 
WM  duirt's  own  conception  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  moet  alarming  danger  to  the  palpit 
in  the  present  «lay  is,  however,  a  mandlin  hysterical 
style  oi  treatiiiK  religioa«  tnitlis.  natural  om)ii>{h  in 
a  ftociety  debautluHl  witii  the  over  fxcit<^'iueiU  and 
fever  of  an  age  of  competition,  but  ultimately  fatal 
to  tlie  dignitv  and  antnority  of  a  venemble  institu- 
tion,  the  real  foandatioM  m  which  must  be  mastery 
over  emotion  and  linn  nil  of  IntaUeetual  fibre,  as 
well  as  oompreheodve  giWHt  of  tho  tratlM  nvouod 
by  Jeeos  Christ. 

Sm  Dr  J.  U.  Nesls,  Mtditeval  Prtaektn  tmd  Preaeh- 
inff  <  1857 ) ;  Bsv.S.  Baring-Oould,  Pott-vudiemUPreaeherM 
(1866);  Roths,  OfduehU  d.  Prtdigt  von  Anfanq  hU  auf 
Sekleiermacher  (Brouien.  1881);  the  R«v.  O.  J.  Dsvicii, 
Papers  on  Prtaehing  (3d  ed.  1883);  Professor  Mshaffy, 
Dfcan  of  Modern  Prtaehing  ( 1882 ) ;  Professor  John  KePa 
fregmentarv  Leetura  ( 1887 ) ;  the  treatises  on  Homiletios 
tnr  Vinet  (1858),  Kidder  (1864),  Hopptn  (1^).  snd 
Blaikie  ( 1873) ;  slso  the  excellent  seriM  of  Yds  Uetans 
by  Beecher.  Phihpe  Brooks,  Dale,  sod  otflMa 

Fre-Ad«Mltei.  iSeeADAM. 
FM'gb— 8eo  CATmoitAL. 

Precedence,  the  order  in  which  individnals 
are  entitled  to  follow  one  another  in  a  state  jpro- 
WMion  or  on  othar  pabUe  ocbmIom.  In  Englaad 


the  order  of  precedence  depends  partly  on  the 
statute  of  1530,  partly  on  sulmeqaent  statutes, 
royal  lettera-patent,  and  ancient  usages.  Among 
qOMttom  of  prece<lence  denending  on  usage  (here 
are  aooM  wUeh  can  hardly  oo  flonndered  so  settled 
as  to  bt  autUor  of  rig^fc.  and  are  in  a  great  d^ree 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  crown,  whieb  generally 
refers  any  disputed  qnestion  to  the  otflcen  <if  arms. 
In  Scotlaml  the  Lynn  Cotirt  tut.''  the  dinot  jofis* 
diction  in  all  ((ue.stionn  of  [)rece<ience. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  prectnlence  that  persons  of 
the  same  rank  follow  acconlina  to  the  order  of  tlie 
creation  of  that  rank  ;  and  in  tne  precedence  of  the 
English  peerage  it  has  been  fixed  that  the  yonnger 
sons  of  each  preoediog  rank  take  place  inmediately 
alter  tho  iililnati  aon  of  tho  MKfe  OBBOMdiaK  nnk. 
Married  women  and  widowa  take  the  eane  rank 
anioiij,'  each  other  as  their  husbands,  except  such 
rank  i>e  professional  or  official,  and  it  is  an  invari- 
alile  rule  that  no  office  gives  rank  to  tiie  ^^  ife  or 
chililren  of  the  holder  of  it.  Unmarried  women 
take  the  same  rank  with  their  eldest  brother  ;  the 
wife  of  the  eldest  aon,  of  any  degree,  however, 
preceding  the  sisters  of  her  httsoand  and  all  other 
ladiee  in  the  samo  degree  with  them.  Marriage 
with  aa  tnferlor  doM  not  take  away  the  praoedoice 
wMeh  a  woman  enjoys  by  birth  or  orauioii ;  with 
this  exception,  that  the  wife  of  a  peer  always 
takes  her  rank  from  her  linsWnd.  Tne  following 
tables  exhibit  the  precedence  of  ditierent  ranks  as 
neognlMd  bgr  law  in  Bngbnd. 


TABLB  OP  PBIOIDBHCI  AMOIIO  mr. 


loTWsles. 

Boos  of  th«  SoTfirpijoi. 
Oisadsons  of  thr  .SivrrflKn. 
Brotbers  of  Uic  BovarriKtL 
l/nclca  of  the  Sowreitfo. 
The  BovereiKii's  brothers'  or  sisten'  lona 
Arcbbiahop  of  Centerbaijr,  Mmsts  of  sU 
England. 

I^ril  High  ChAticcllor,  or  Lord  Keeper, 

being  a  Bar<in. 
ArchbUhop  of  Vnrk,  Pritnst*  of  KniijUnil. 
I-iirJ  Hi)ih  Tr<«»urfr 


B«Ui({  of 

tto  dssnsof 


▲bore  sU  of 

their  degree : 
If  Dukes,  sbove 


l»nl  I'nsaklciil  of  the 

Privy -council. 
Lonl  Priry  8««l. 
\jarA  Greet  CliamberUin. 
XjotA  High  Conatsble.  ' 
Karl  Marahal. 
I»rd  High  AdniisL 
I»rd  Stfwanl  of  H.M. 

Uotiaphold. 
Liirrl     Chamberlain  of 

H.M.  Houwh<.l<i. 
Duke*. 

Eldest  aons  of  Uukea  of  the  Blood  BojrsL 

MsiqiilsSB. 

Dokes' sMsst  soaa 

Earla. 

Toonger  waua  of  Royal 
Msraslssrt' eldest  sons. 
Dokss*  


cheater. 

All  »thtT  BnKlUb  RinluipH  acSMrftat  tO 

aeniurity  uf  Cuaaecrmt4ou. 
Ssetstsrles  ofSUte,  If  Bsroos. 
BsroBS. 

Speaker  of  the  H^tine  of  Ci>m 
roiiiiniH^iMiK-rx      tlie  (trest  itadi 
TrT-aitunT  nl  11. >l.  Hoiuehold. 
roiiiptnillrr  uf  M  M.  IlilllSSlinW 
Mauler  of  the  UonM. 
Vice^dismberlsis  «l  BJI. 
flfcmUulM  ofStsIS, 
Viiooijdlx'  ••Ment  Mna 
K-irN'  yiHiji^:t'r  !*<>ria, 
iiaruna'  eldeat  aonJL 
KnighU  of  the  Gaitsa 
PriTy-eoaneillon. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Osrter. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
(  Iiancellur  of  the  Dud^y  oT  ~ 
Ldinl  Chief-juatice. 
Master  of  the  Rnlla. 
Lord*  Justices  of  ApoesL 
J  udgea  of  the  High  Cojjrt  of  Jostloa 
Bannerpta  mads  oytfeiS 
the  royal  ataodsrl  Is  4 


bjribs  BovsrslgB  to 

perwm. 

Kiilght.'i  Orand  Croasts  <•'.  tin-  llath. 
K.  Grand  Coannsaden  of  Star  of  Indis. 
K.  Grand  OtaSBiS  flf  M  MiefeBSl  uA  M 

George. 

K.  Grand  Comsisndera  of  Onier  of  Indisa 
Bmirite. 

Knights  Commandern  of  the  Bath. 
Knluhta  C<:«iiinati<leni  of  tlie  Star  of  India. 
K.  Cmiimanden  of  Mtcliad  sod  Omtft. 
Knighta  Bachelors. 
Jodgea  of  Oountv  Owrta. 
Coiupsnlons  of  the  Bath. 
Coiiiianioni  of  the  Star  of  India. 
Cavalieri  aud  Conipaniuna  of  Miciiae I  and 
Oet>r(ri«. 

Ooinpenioiia  of  Order  of  Indisn  Kinpire. 
Cocipaniooa  a>  tlw  PIsHegslslisi  Bsiifcis 

Older. 

Eldest  i<in»  of  the  younger  xoks  »f  Peers. 

Bamneta'  eldcet  sonii. 

EMi-itt  Honit  of  Kiiightit  of  the  Garter. 

lUuiji'ii  t^  eUlimt  eons. 

EUieat  aona  of  Knlghta,  socordtng  to 


Eldest  aons  of  1 

Baroneta" ' 
KnIghU' 
Saqoirea. 


TABUi  ov  naoiiniTOB  Ain>NO  womir. 


The  Oneen. 
The  Princeaa  of  Walea. 

Pnnre«!i«'«i,  danghters  of  ttasi 
rriii(e!«»<«  iiii  l  Duchea 

.Sovereign  s  tons. 
GnttMsniMsm  of  the  I 
Wivss  of  Os  Sovereign's  { 
The  Sovereign'*  alaten. 
Wlvi-s  of  the  iSoverrlgn'S 
The  Jvivrreigti'*  auiita. 
Wives  of  the  Sovereign's  1 
The  iSovereign'i  nieces, 
rhjcheasss. 

wireeof  eldest  sons  of  Roys!  Dukes. 

Ihiughter"  of  DiikiK  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Marchn  >ni's."»>a. 

Wiv.  snf  the  eldeetsona  of  Dukes. 

DauK'litrm  of  DokSB, 
Oouiitcsaea. 

Wlvea  of  vonnger  aona  of  Boml  Dttkss. 
Wives  of  ibe  eldest  sons  of  lisri}nisss. 
of  Msrqalaea 


Wivea  of  the  ynanger  sooa  of  Dokea. 

VlaoounteewH, 

Wivea  uf  till'  rlilrxt  xoM  Of  Earit 
DaughU-ni  of  >jirU. 

Wivea  of  the  younger  sons  of  Matxiuiaaa. 


WIvss  oftks  sMsst  oooB  Of  VISMaBta 

Dangfatera  of  Vtaoonnts. 
Wivrn  of  the  younger  aona  of  Bsrla. 
Wivea  of  the  eldeat  SOOS  of  BsrODS. 
Daugbien  of  Baraas» 
Hslda  of  Honour. 
Wives  of  KslgMs  of  tts  Osrter. 
Wives  of  Bsanonts. 
Wivea  of  the  younger  SOI 
Wivea  of  the  younger  SOI 
Wive*  of  Baronpt-s. 
WIven  of  KniKhtK  Grand  CbOHSS  0(  tks 

Onier  of  the  Bath. 
Wives  of  K.O.CS.I. 
Wives  of  K.O      Mirhael  and  Oeorjt*. 
Wivw  of  K.<t,(".  llriltTof  Iriih.in  KT:;pin' 


Wivee  of  Knlghta  Commanders  of  the  Bsth. 
Wivea  of  K.O.a.1. 

Wives  of  K.r.  MIrha.  l  and  GeorgS. 

of  K.C.  of  Ohirr  i  f  Indisn  Itaplia 
Wives  of  KnighU  UMbeiors. 

w»»ssr~ 


Wtvso  of  OUsnsBloBs  of  tiM  ttsr  of  Tndts. 

Wlree  of  Oawieri  and  Conii«n)ons  <>f  St 

Mietiael  aD<l  8t  George 
Wivt"!  of  C\iint«aniutut  of  th<-  OnirT  uf  llie 

Intlian  Rinpln'. 
Wiv«e  of  Cum|anioos  of  the  Diatinguiabed 

Service  Order. 
Wivee  of  eldeat  aoosofVNn' younger  I 
Daaghtera  of  the  younger  aons  0(PS( 
Wivea  of  the  eldest  aona  off 
Daughters  of  Baronet*. 
Wive*  of  the  eldeet  aona  of  1 
Daiightent  of  Knlghta. 
WIvi-ii  of  the  younger  aona  of  1 
Wiv«-»  of  the  yonnger  aona  of  Knigliis. 
\Viv.-a  .'f  r:-.M':irea  sad  OenUeoien. 
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PRBOBDBNOB 


PRBOOGNITION 


At  the  cnronation  of  Cbarlea  I.  the  rule  of  pre- 
oedency  of  tlie  nuhility  of  England  was  introdnced 
in  Seotl&nd ;  and  it  wtm  mnmagfiA  that  peen  of 
England  (or  their  mm,  &c),  ot  a  given  degree, 
ahoold  wttbia  Kngiand  take  precedMwe  of  Man 
of  Seotlatid  of  mm  iegne ;  and  tluit  to  Beot* 
land  this  nrocedence  slioulfl  rcvened.  But  l>y 
the  act«  of  I'nion  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
iircriMlence  in  any  en  ilej^^e  of  the  peerage  liaA 
ueen  established  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Peers  of  England  ; 
(2)PiM»<rf8Botlaiid:  (S)FBm  of  Oim*  Britain ; 

The  Sovereign. 

Lord  Utgh  Commiaakmer  during  •itUaff 

orOoMml  Auembly. 
ThePrimarWakiii. 
YonBcer  ■on*  of  the  8oT«n|BB. 
Ormndeons  of  the  HovwalgBf  iMtadIng 

■onji  of  daughtera. 
Bnthm  of  the  SoverHipb 
TTnelea  of  the  Moverelgn. 
Ncphrw*  'if  ih<-  ^klvereigll,  Ineloding  mos 

nf  KiHtrrK. 

LunI  lYiiviint i>f  E<tinbartrh  wiUltBtbteltjr. 

Hfrt-ili!*ry  Hieh  Cotuit»Dle. 

MMter  of  tb«  BonMboM. 

U 


(4)  Peerw  of  Ireland  ;  (6)  Peers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, luid  PeerM  of  Ireland  created  suheequentlv  to 
the  Irish  Union.  A  similar  order  is  oiulerMoo*!  to 
obtain  in  regard  to  baroneta,  thongli  in  Ireland  it 
•eeuM  Intely  to  hava  baoooM  the  pieeCiae  to  allow 
•n  baronetB  to  rank  aooording  to  the  reipcctiix 
ilatofl  of  their  patents. 

The  followinp  is  the  table  of  precedence  in  Scot- 
land, as  reconiwi  in  the  I.vnn  Office.  It  is  fonndcd 
partly  on  usage  and  partly  on  the  atatotea  of  16S 

luiidfati. 


nukes. 

Rtdeat  Kitui  of  Mm  of  tiM 
Earla. 

To«UMV  ■DBS  of  Ro3ral 
KMmI  SOBi  of  MarquiM 
Younger  aona  of  Dukea. 


Ildsst  wma  of  Barls. 

Tounger  loni  nf  Marqn 
Barrmji. 

Kev\mr  of  th«  GpMit  8«aL 
Krfprr  of  the  I*rivy  !4<«l. 
KIdeat  aona  of  Viscoonta. 
Toqaier  Mina  of  BsrU. 
IMast  SODS  of  Bsnms. 
KnIghU  of  Um  Oartar. 
Privv-ouunciUon. 
Lora  J  ustioe-gMMtaU 
Lord  Clerk-regMSb 
Lord  AdToeste. 


Lords  of  Saaaion  (by 

mentX 
Knishta  Rannereta. 
Yt>unK<'r  »f>n»  of  Vii 
Y<>iit>K<T  KOUK  uf  Hai 
KiilghU  Mariachal. 
Ikmjnata 

Knights  srtlMTkMIS. 
Onnd  Ooas  of  the  Bstk. 


dsts  at  i^polat- 


Cross  flflhs  ttw  of  India. 
Gnad  Crass  of  M  llielMel  and  St  George 
Knighta  Commandera  of  the  Bath. 
Knighta  Oomnmnder*  of  the  Star  of  India. 
Knijchta  CommaDdpra  of  St  ~  ~  ~ 

81  G«oig«. 
Lord  Lyon  King-of-Anns. 
tiahera. 

Knlgbta  Bsebelon. 
OonpsnloiM  of  the  Rath. 
Oampsaiona  nf  thr  8tar  uf  India. 
OttnpanixiiH  of  SI  Michael  and  8t  ( 
KKIint  .'•I  riH  '<r  vt  tiii^rr  aonai 
Elde«t  Mru»  ut  iianuereta 
RMast  SMW  of  iB^lits  or  ths  4 
ndaat  Mwa  of  Bsronsta. 
BIdeat  ■una  nf  Knighta, 
Younger  m  inn  nf  Haroncta 
Younger  aona  of  P  '  "  ' 
Dean  uf  Facnlty. 
SoUdtor-geDenl. 


OsattaMB,  ladadlac 

Arum. 


It  seems  to  be  held  in  England  that  the  preoed- 
enc«  of  Scottish  officers  of  state*  jvdfM,  Ae.,  as 
rrv  >;.rniaed  before  the  Union»  doei  aofc  now  esteod 
^H-v  Olid  SeothuifL  There  are  idea  for 

for  the  nienilten*  of  the  different  {nfMriSM^  teeog 

iilneii  among  thenineives,  hut  whieh  gfve  no  general 
Hocial  preceilence.  No  rank,  for  inatance,  in  the 
army,  however  iiigh  in  it.self,  entitle«  its  holder  to 
lirwe<lence.  Doctors  in  the  univerMitie?*  are  ranked 
thuH  :  (1 )  Divinity,  (2)  Law,  (3)  Metliciue.  Uiiicial 
rank  may  often  place  its  poesessor,  upon  occasion 
ol  pnblio  oeremoniala,  in  a  poeition  far  above  ottien 
of  U^bar  dignity  than  Uneetf,  bat  thie,  of  eoorM, 
eoofen  no  rank  in  the  general  order  ol  dvil  pre- 
eedenoe ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  official  rank, 
who  have  higher  jR-rsoniil  precedence,  are  placet! 
acconling  to  the  latter ;  th«'  wives  an<l  children  of 
ail  tiioHc  wlio  tlcrivo  their  plao«*  nn  tlie  scale  fnini 
official  rank  have  no  consequent  privilege.  One  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  law  of  precedence  is 
that  it  emanates  solely  fmm  father  or  hnaband, 
and  cannot  be  acquired  throngh  a  female  mleaa  in 
tin-  f-aiH  of  a  jx^erex-*  in  her  own  right. 

Precentor  ( »onietiniej<  tVi/ifwr),  the  officer  who 
diro<-ts  the  ringing  in  a  cathedral  or  pariah  ehorcii. 

8ee  ('ii()ii{.s  AND  Choral  Sinuiko. 

Preceptors,  Coludob  or.  See  Bducatton, 

Vol.  IV.  p.  219. 

Preceptory.the  name  given  to  certain  houses 
of  the  Knights  Templars  (q.v.),  the  superiors  of 
which  were  called  Knights  IVeceptor.  Other 
honses  of  the  order  were  called  '  oonimanderies. ' 

PrecetMion.  the  name  given  to  a  slow  motion 
of  the  earth,  nnder  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  causee  the  poles  of  the  heavens  ( which  must 
remain  alwaya  ▼ertieally  above  the  poles  of  the 
earth)  to  dewribe  drnea  on  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens  about  the  poles  of  th«>  ecliptic  as  centres. 
As  the  nlacen  of  stars  on  celestial  ci»art«  are  marked 
with  reierenct'  tn  tin-  rclt'stial  jwles,  tiiin  motion  of 
the<H»  |»ole*  cau-Hf-w  all  such  chart^i  to  lK.-<'onie  less 
ami  K'HH  accurate  with  the  lapse  of  time.  A  cor- 
rection for  preceiision  has  therefore  to  he  applied 
to  uaA  eharts  in  order  to  find  the  true  places  of 
stars  at  any  epoch  other  than  that  for  w  liirh  tin  \ 


are  constructed.  This  motion  of  the  earth  also 
causes  the  Equinoxes  (q.v.)  to  reeede  slowly  alon^ 
the  ecliptic,  so  that  the  son  comes  to  them,  in  his 
annnal  eourae,  a  little  earlier  each  year.  Hence 

the  name,  ' /'rece»yi*ion  of  the  K'juinoxc^.' 

The  physical  cause  of  tlii^  niDiion  in  ihc  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  for  the  |>r<>tul>era.nt  part 
of  the  earth  around  the  Equator  (s»_'e  EaBTIH 
This  causes  the  earth  slowly  to  tuni  on  itself,  as 
a  spinning  top  wrates  when  its  speed  slackens 
before  it  Tails.  As  this  distartiing  force  on  the 
earth  is  small  veUtiveljr  to  ita  mass,  thie  turning 
takee  plane  ai  the  mean  rate  of  only  KT'i  per 
annum.  It  requires,  therefore,  25,968  vears  for 
the  ecjuinoxes  to  describe  a  complete  circle  on  the 
ecliptic.  For  a  verj*  interesting  case  ft  tlic  t  Ifec; 
of  precession,  see  POLE-STAB.  In  a(  tual  (ili>.»'r\a 
tion  the  efreot.i  of  precession  are  cunijilicatvd  \»ith 
those  of  Nutation  (q.v.)  and  of  change  of  imlina 
tion  of  the  ecliptic.  The  anbjeet  is  pretty  fuU^ 
discussetl  in  a  popular  manner  in  Herschels 
Trmiue  un  Astronomy.  For  the  suggeated  influence 
of  pveceHioo,  along  with  the  increased  eccentricity 
of  the  earthv  omt,  or  great  dimaftie  changes  oo 
the  earth,  see  PLEISTOCENE,  p.  238. 

PrMeoacs*  See  Kambouillet. 
Predmn  9PmtM,  See  Stohb  (Prwiovb). 

Precipitate  OlntncBt  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
red  and  the  tchite.  The  fonner  contains  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  the  latter  amrooniated  mercury,  or 
white  precipitate.  In  both  cases  great  care  is 
necessary  that  the  mercury  preparations  are  in  a 
veiy  fine  etate  of  division,  and  am  intiBaMr 
mixed  with  the  ointment  hnae;  Both  eintmcBti 
are  highly  stimulating,  and  are  of  service  in 
cutaneous  eruptions.  The  red  ointment  is  also 
employed  in  chronic  conjunctival  ophthalmia. 

Predpltatlon*  in  Chemistry,  is  an  operation 
in  which  deoomposition  occurs  m  a  Hvia,  either 
thnMwh  the  aetum  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wof  * 
eheDueal  agent  in  solntion ;  and  is  aeeompaaied  hf 

the  deposition  of  a  solid  substance  that  was  eith« 

Erevionsly  held  in  Hohition  or  that  has  been  fonued 
y  chemical  action. 

Precognition.        r'RiMtN  vi,  Law  (  Ktots). 
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Predclla  (Ital.),  tho  «t<'ji  or  lo<lt;p  sometimes 
seen  at  the  Im  k  of  an  uliar;  ulso  ttn:>  frieze 
nr  liand  of  pictures  along  the  Ixittotii  of  au  altar- 

Prr^fUti— ti<ll,  «)m  eternal  d«eiee  of  God, 
vbenlj  'tlie  otoet'sra  loraoidBiiMd  to  nlvation. 

The  eorrriative  decree,  whereby  othen  are  held  to 
lie  foreordained  to  perdition,  io  commonly  distin- 
^iiislitMl  hy  the  otfier  term  Reprobation.  The 
theory  of  predestination  hiul  its  ort<(in  in  the 
attempts  of^  theological  Bystem  tn  clffiiu'  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  and  to 
reconcile  the  plienomena  of  human  freedom  with 
the  belief  in  divine  omnipoteooe.  God's  al>t4o1iite 
will  ifl  repreeeated  by  m  determining  the  eternal 
deetiay  of  bmi,  hot  •Mocdiag  to  tm  foreknown 
dinmetor  of  thoM  wIknw  fiite  fi  ao  determined,  but 
according  to  €iod's  own  mere  choice.  They  who 
are  thus  foreordained  to  eternal  life  are  led  to 
l»elieve  and  live  hy  the  'irresistible  grace'  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  human  B&Ivation,  therefore,  Gofl's 
will  is  e\ervtliing,  nian'.s  nothing.  The  principal 
scripture  paittM4;e  is  Horn.  viii.  29,  30.  It  was  in 
the  discumions  between  Pelagius  and  Angustine 
that  the  predestinarian  view  of  the  divine  'deeree ' 
was  first  fully  evolved;  and  afauM  their  time 
flfUUOD  in  the  charoh  haa  nm  in  two  gnat  enrrente 
— tlie  one  perpetuating  the  {nfluenee  of  PelagiuH, 
who  regaraed  that  <lecree  a,s  sTilmrdinatetl  to  the 
divine  foreknowhnlge  of  liiiniaii  character ;  the 
other  that  of  AugUBtine,  wim  luaintuincii  tho 
ah^tolntinm  of  that  decree,  and  it«  independence  of 
all  prior  human  comlitions.  Pelagius  recognised  a 
poMibility  of  good  in  human  nature;  Augustine 
Mied  any  such  poaaibility  apart  from  the  influ- 
eneea  of  divine  graee.  The  one  held  that  the 
ehoioe  of  ealvrntion  lay  in  man's  will;  the  other 
that  man's  will  had  no  active  freedom  or  power  of 
ehoiee  since  the  fall.  In  699  the  system  of  Angus- 
tine  wa«  e«trtbli!«he<l  by  the  Council  of  Arausio 
(Orange)  as  the  rule  of  ortho<loxy  in  the  Western 
Church  ;  hut  the  reaction  agiiinnt  tlic  ^trirtly  logi- 
cal nature  of  hi«  dognna  haa  i)een  perpetually  niani- 
ft-sto<i  hy  representatives  of  the  more  humane, 
though  perhaps  less  logical  doctrine  of  Pelagius, 
Id  every  period  of  the  ennieb.  Gottaehalk|  a  Uer> 
■MB  moiik  of  the  flth  oontaiy,  earriod  the  doctrine 
to  iti  moat  «ctmn«  devdoinnenfc  The  Thomisto 
(see  Aqvinas),  as  'predestinarians,  opposed  the 
Scotists,  though  ThomistA  insisted  that  God  willed 
the  salvation  of  all  and  ha^  provideil  the  means. 
The  reformers  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  were 
AugUKtinianH.  though  the  I^utheran  doctrine  as  for- 
nmlated  by  Melaodithon  is  plainly  different  from 
that  of  Calvin  and  the  Reformed  Church.  Some 
Jesuits  are  Oongmists  or  modified  Thomiata;  others 
adroit  that  predestination  to  grace,  bnt  deny  that 
predeatination  to  gUny,  fe  iireepective  of  merit. 
Juwniim  was  a  ravfinU  of  Angostinianism.  Ar- 
miniuH  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  mark  a  new  period 
of  the  controversy.  With  such  opjKi^ite  repre.nen- 
tatives  as  f.iauil  ami  HaU-H,  a  lar;,'^  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  '  )mle  John  Calvin  gmxi  ni;;ht. ' 
The  folio werH  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  differed 
on  tlu«  great  doctrine.  Even  the  Presbyterian 
churches,  or  laive  sections  of  them,  have  modiHed 
their  high  predestinarian  dooteine  in  at  kaat  tho 
statement  of  it.  The  common  AngnaliBiaii  doetrlno 
of  the  Calvinistic  symbolical  books  is  called  '  infra- 
lapsarianism ; '  moderate  Calvinists  or  'sub-lap- 
wirians'  hold  that  the  fall  of  man  (lup.tu.t)  was 
foreseen  hut  not  decreed  by  Co<i  (thu.**  trying  to 
avoid  ascribing  to  (um\  the  origin  of  s\u]:  Nvliilc 
extreme  predestinariana  or  '  nujira  lapfarians  '  alhrni 
that  God  not  only  fovoMW  ami  permitted,  bnt 
decreed  the  fall  of  man,  overruling  it  for  good. 
Jonathan  Edwards  (q.v.)  is  a  modem  representa- 
tfve  of  rigid  Calvinism.    Catholics  hold  that  the 


?|ue«tion  is  one  rather  of  metaphysics  than  of 
aith. 

Sse  the  article  Will  and  works  there  quoted,  and  th« 
artidei  on  AugnstincL  Pelagins,  Calvin,  Jmimd,  ke. ;  th« 
theologiosl  hkndbooks  of  d<^;in*tios;  Lathardt,  Font 
Freien  WUUn  (18G3);  Forbes,  Pirede$tinatum  and  Free- 
will (1878):  OsDon  Moslsar.  JVmMm  m  the  Aurtutinitm 
HMIrfat  ^rPradiBMiafllfsa  (M8). 

Predlcables*  This  is  a  term  in  the  scholastic 
logic  connected  with  the  scheme  of  cla-HMification. 
There  were  five  designations  employed  in  clajisify- 
ing  object*  on  a  syKtematic  plan  :  grnus,  xpecies, 
difftrenct  ((litlVn-ntia),  vrojteriy  (pn)pnum),  and 
accident  (accident).  Tne  first  two — Genus  and 
Speciee — name  the  higher  and  lower  flannrn  of  the 
thinin  cUueified;  a  Genoa  coamobonda  aevenU 
Spedea.  The  other  thiw  dcatgaanoaa-oDilfeionce, 
Plopciigr.  Acddapt  tasynm  the  afttrHmtaB  that 
the  elaanfieation  tnnw 

what  distinguiHhes  one  species  from  the  other 
8i>ecie»  of  the  same  genus ;  as,  for  example,  the 
tMiculiarities  wherein  the  cat  difrer;*  from  tlie  tiger, 
lion,  and  other  species  of  the  gt-niis  fi-U.-i.  The 
Property  expresses  a  tlistinction  tluu  \^  not  ulti- 
mate, but  a  consequence  of  some  other  |>eculiarity. 
Thus,  '  the  use  of  tools  '  is  a  property  of  man,  and 
not  a  difference,  for  it  flows  from  other  assignable 
attributes  of  his  bodily  and  mental  orKanisation, 
or  from  the  specific  differenoes  that  characterise 
him.  The  Accident  is  something  not  bound  up 
with  the  nature  of  the  species,  but  chancing  to  ]»• 
prtwnt  in  it.  Thus,  the  high  value  of  gold  is  un 
Acciiient ;  gold  would  still  be  gold  though  it  were 
plenty  and  cheap.   See  Spkcikb,  Catbqoriks. 

Pre>«Biptl«B«  In  tho  United  Statea,  nader 

the  Pre-emption  Act  of  1841,  an  actual  settler  on 
the  public  lands  enjoys  the  right,  in  preference  to 
anyone  i-l.-'C,  of  iMuclui.'^ing  at  a  fixed  [irico  the  land 
on  which  lie  ha.s  settled,  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  ItiO  acre-H.  In  the  ca-^e  ()f  '  olFereil  '  lands  the 
settler  must  tile  his  'declaratory  Htatement '  within 
thirty  tlays  after  entn',  and  within  a  year  proof 
must  be  matle  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and 
the  land  thereupon  paid  for,  at  fl'flS  per  acre  if 
oatrida  the  linuta  ot  a  railriiad  giants  or  ttiBO  if 
within  soeh  lindta.  If  the  tract  settled  on  u  'na- 
ofTered,'  an  approved  plan  of  the  township  must 
first  lie  received  at  tlie  diHtrict  land  othce ;  the 
statonient  must  then  be  filial  within  three  months, 
and  liiial  proof  and  payment  l>e  made  within  thirty 
months  thereafter,  lltle  to  land  is  tlms  obtained 
much  sooner  (possibly  within  six  months)  than 
under  the  homestead  lawo  (see  Hombstkad)  ;  bnt 
a  homestead  settlor  nay  at  any  time  after  six 
months  pnrahaae  tho  land  onder  the  pre-emption 
laws ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  holder  of  a  pre- 
emption claim  may  convert  it  into  a  homestead. 

Prc-eiteMlriieJ  Hannoay.   flee  Lns. 

NITZ. 

Pre-exlstence,  1)<k-thine  ok.  The  notion 
that  liunian  souls  were  in  cxiHt'Cnce  l>efore  the 
generation  of  the  IkxHch  with  which  they  are 
united  in  this  world  was  anciently,  and  is  still, 
widely  spread  throughout  the  East  The  Greek 
philosophers,  too,  especially  those  who  held  iJlo 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  as  the  Pj'thagoreaas, 
Empododea,  and  even  PU^o— if  with  him  trans- 
migration is  not  simply  a  symbolical  myth— were 
fnrtiiliar  with  the  conception.  Plato  taught  that 
all  Iniriian  souls  haxl  existed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, still  and  silent,  in  the  realm  of  potentiality, 
and  Origen  intro<iuced  the  tlicory  into  Christian 
theolog}'.  The  dogma  of  the  assumption  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  oners  a  grave 
difficulty  in  the  relations  between  the  two  natures 
in  pre  existence.  Yet  the  belief  continued  to  snr 
vive,  and  wr  finil  it  in  SmtuR  Eri^'ona,  in  tlie 
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voiinKer  Fichte,  in  Olanvil  and  Henry  More,  and 
in  one  of  the  urofouinlest  woi  kn  of  modern  theolopy 
—  Muller's  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin — where  it 
forma  n.  Iwiwis  for  tiie  (hjctrine  of  herwlitar^  Hiu. 
Among  the  early  Christiana  tiie  assumption  of 
mich  nre-exiiitence  was  oonnected  with  toe  belief 
that  God  had  oiMtod  the  aoab  of  men  before  the 
world,  and  thmft  time  were  united  with  human 
bodiee  at  senermtion  or  «t  biztlk  Antiwr  view 
long  prevalent  in  the  Western  Chnrah  was  ttttk 
of  Tnwl  aoianlHm,  according  to  which  ctiildlMI 
received  mouI  oh  well  as  body  from  tlieir  parent! 
through  natural  generation.  The  thin!  theorj', 
which  ultimately  l)ecanie  that  of  the  orthodox, 
was  Creationism,  according  to  which  each  sonl  is 
created  BUcoemively.  Direct  intellectual  interest 
in  the  doctrine  of  pre-existenoe  has  nearly  alto- 
er  ceased  in  modern  timee.  yet  the  dveMn 
again  and  SKain  haunted  iadivUmI  tMnkew. 
Almost  ever>-  one  is  familiar  in  dreams,  and  even 
in  a  waking  state,  with  a  haunting  sense  of  a 
want  of  reality  in  the  common  objects  around, 
and  a  vague  conscinnHii^  that  everything  one 
Heea  or  heai-8  hat*  ha|ii><^nod  befiMb  wImb  WV  Wttm, 
in  the  words  of  Tennyuon, 

To  lapse  tkr  back  In  •  onnhtaed  drcsai 
To  itttM  of  mjratleal  •Imllituds. 

There  ia  a  striking  expression  of  this  experience  in 
Sir  W'ultor  Soott'a  Diart/,  under  February  17,  1828, 
and  them  in  an  intercepting  allusion  to  the  name 
subject  in  a  weIl-kno%vn  passage  in  Guy  Manner- 
ing.  And  Wordsworth  baa  given  aupreme  poetical 
expression  to  it  in  his  famous  ode-  InUmatiotu  of 
ImmoriatUy  from  ReeoUeeHons  qf  Earlji  CMtUiood 
(the  genn  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  Mi  kmnm 
poenicl  Vaaghan  the  Silurist) : 

Oar  birth  U  but  •  il««>p  and  a  fonettiaa. 
The  mml  that  riaes  with  uit— our  llftinsMI^ 

Hatb  had  elaewhere  iU  letUng, 

And  oometh  from  aikr. 
Not  in  entire  forgetful  neat. 
And  not  in  utter  nakcitnoiw, 
But  tiallinc  elmtda  of  >;l'  >r>  do  ««  eOMS 

Fmia  Ood,  who  ia  our  Ihnim. 

Prefert  (Fr.  pr*/et,  from  Lai.  mrafeftvi;  see 
Pr  ffkct),  the  administrative  heatl  of  a  nio«leni 
Frt-nt  h  department  (see  FRANCE,  Vol.  IV.  p.  775), 
wlio^o  diitien  corrp^nond  with  thOM  Of  tiM  Old 
IntendatU  before  the  Kevolation. 

Preciuuicjr.  The  first  qmptom  wMdi  oalls 
attention  to  the  oocnrrence  of  pra^ancy  is  nsoally 
absence  of  the  menstmal  flow.  This  may,  of  eoame, 

lie  Huppremed  by  many  other  causes ;  and,  excep- 
tionally, may  i^rsiBt  during  the  first  few  months 
of  pregnancy.    'Quickening,'  or  the  M^nsation^  t'\ 

Kneuced  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the 
itna.  is  nraallv  noticed  in  the  fourth  month.  Of 
the  eluuiigae  wnieh  take  place  elsewhere  than  in 
the  generative  onane  the  first  and  roost  noticeable 
is  siekneas,  nsnally  occnrriQa  in  the  early  OMmiog, 
and  not  persisting  beyond  ibe  fitat  time  moBttia. 
'Ijongings,'  or  cravings  for  special,  and  sometimes 
very  curious  articles  of  iliet.  are  not  unusual.  The 
heart  )H<comes  enlarge<l  in  order  to  [iroviiie  the 
increa.Heil  bhwid-BuppIv  nece-ssary  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  fu  tur>.  There  is  often  an  increased  liiiliility 
to  toothache,  fainting,  and  other  disturbances  of 
health ;  and  not  unfroquently  the  disposition  is 
altered,  and  an  nnnatnral  fretrulness  or  irritabilitv 
manifeats  itself.  In  some  oases,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  health  is  exoentionally  good.  The  duration  of 
pregnancy  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  aboot 
'27r>  <lay«  ;  but,  a.**  variation-*  nf  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  cither  direction  are  coiiiimm,  it  is  imt)ossil»le  to 
preilii  t  I MXiu  t  (late  of  delivery.  Well  authenti- 
cated caaes  have  occurred  where  it  has  been  pro- 
longed to  nearly  300  days.  It  may,  of  course,  couie 
to  an  end  at  any  time  prior  to  its  proper  term  (see 


FacTUS).  There  is  a  curioos  oonditioa  mIM 
ipvriout pri'ipi/i m  i/^  which  may  so  closely  8imnl&t« 
tme  pregnancy  in  all  its  main  features  as  eotirdT 
to  deceive  the  patient  as  well  as  others.  It  is  gener 
ally  associated  with  Hysteria  (q.v.)  or  some  allied 
mental  disturbance  (see  Maby  I.,  and  SotlTH- 
COTT).  A  earafnl  examination  enables  a  nwdieal 
man  to  dgteet  the  mistake;  but  it  niav  be 
diffieolt  to  powwide  the  potieat  and  her  tank 
of  it  Aa  a  wodc  of  tennnee  tot  ethen  tine 
MMcialistB,  Chavasse's  Admce  to  a  Wife  <in  ih 
Management  of  her  Health  (1842;  new  ed.  liwsSi 
mav  Ih*  recommendeil. 

CoNCEALMKNT  OK  Pkeonancy  is  a  criminal 
offence,  or  rather  it  is  t-aken  to  l>e  the  main  iiroof 

of  the  offence  of  conceaUogbbe  birth  of  a  dmd  is 
certain  drmniBlaoeM.  SeeBotra. 

Prehnite*  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  anl 
lime,  the  ahimina  usually  partly  replaced  by  feme 
oxide.  It  is  a  mdely  diffused  minenu,  and,  al'thoogh 
first  discovered  at  the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope,  has  been 
found  in  great  beauty  in  some  places  on  the  cooti- 
nent  of  Europe  and  in  Sootiaiid.  Pnhnite  exMbils 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  beinc  foond  in  eiyilali  in 
fan-shaped  and  cockscomb- like  groups,  granaltr^ 
reniform,  fibrous,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  oolonrlesi, 
but  more  generally  greenish,  and  sometimes  yellow- 
isb.  It  occurs,  as  a  product  of  the  alteration  of 
various  silicates,  in  veins  and  cavities  in  cr\  Ht&Iline 
igneous  rocks,  such  as  diorite,  por^hyritc,  &c.  Les» 
commonly  it  is  met  with  under  similar  conditions 
in  gnnitoid  and  ^Hfarf^j^H^  rocket  and  ocimsifliiillj 
in  rodee  aesoriated  witii  copper. 

Prcjevalslii,  Nicholas,  Russian  traveller, 
was  bom  in  the  government  of  Smolensk  on  31st 
Match  1839.  He  entered  the  army  (1855),  sad 
took  part  in  quelling  the  Polish  insnrraction  of 
IMl.  Having  joined  the  general  staff  ia  1867,  be 
was  moved  to  &berik  There  he  began  to  satii^ 
his  longing  for  travel  by  exploring  the  Uaen 
reginn,  south  of  the  Amur.  This,  however,  w«« 
a  small  thing  iu  c<)mi»ari»on  with  his  suliseqaent 
labours  in  geographical  exploration.  The  three 
years  1871-73  he  si>ent  in  travelling  from  Peking 
through  southern  Mongolia  ( region  of  the  l  >^lll^ 
to  the  Ala-slian,  Koko-nor,  and  the  upper  watere 
of  the  Yang-tMze-Kiang:  Four  years  later  he  made 
the  first  of  the  joumm  undertaken  with  the  hoM 
of  reaching  Lheasa  in  Tibet,  the  goal  of  all  fatiMb- 
sequent  erflbrts.   He  rediscovered  Loh-nor  on 

of  East  Turkestan  and  China,  hut  fsilsd 
three  times  in  the  sjime  year  to  penetrate  into 
Tibet.  Two  ye&rn  afterwards  he  once  more  t*t 
out,  and,  after  crossing  the  difficult  highland 
region  between  East  Turkestan  and  Til>et,  had 
reached  a  point  some  160  miles  north  of  Lhansa, 
when  the  Titietan  authorities  turned  biro  bscL 
He  then  went  east,  an<i  explored  the  upper  course 
of  the  Hoang-ho  for  about  900  miles,  and  finally 
reoehed  Kiachta  after  a  jonmey  of  nearly  16,000 
miles.  In  the  winter  of  1883-84  be  once  taan 
cmsmnl  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  and  got  as  for  as  the 
upjwr  Yang-taze-Kiang,  hut,  not  lieing  ahle  t^' 
crOHs  it  or  travel  down  it,  ohli^^'ed  to  reiiini. 
He  die<l  ill  Kiiriikol,  on  the  ca-nt  side  of  Lake  K-yk 
kul  in  West  Turkestan,  just  starting  on  hi.^  hfUi 
expeditit)n,  on  Ist  November  1888.  Prejevalski 
brought  l>ack  from  these  KMuneys  most  valuable 
collections  of  animals  «M  pbUi,  BOW  all  pie- 
aeinred  aft  84  Fetonbnii;  aioi^  other  (huo 
that  he  diseorered  w«i«  the  wild  eomd  aid 
the  wild  horse,  (he  ancestors  of  the  domesticated 
varietiej*.  liw  lu-counts  of  liis  journeys  were  i»nb- 
lishe<l  in  the  I'rorcnitmj.'i  of  the  St  Pcter>i>ar): 
deographical  Society,  in  J'etmnaiiH  S  Mittrdungo^y 
and  other  joumals,  a«  well  as  in  two  independ- 
ent Russian  works  (1876  and  1883>.  See  Aofsn, 
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8tb  November  1888,  and  Proe.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc, 
1879  et  tetf.    The  name  also  appeara  in  the  fonns 

Prjevaleki,  Prcheval.Mky,  ami  Fi>io!ievalBky, 

Prelate  (I^t,  pnelitlus,  •une  Kpt  over'),  in 
Chnrch  law,  is  the  name  given  t«  Ihe  lioUiere  of 
tha«e  higher  dignities  in  the  cburcli,  to  which,  uf 
Uieir  own  right,  ia  attached  «  prefwr  julMliction, 
not  derived  by  delegation  from  any  superior  official. 
In  (hia  wme  the  name  oompriaes  not  only  prelateH 
of  the  first  claas,  aa  biahc^  bufc  alao  tba  bflMla  of 
religions  orders,  abhoto  or  priors  of  raligioae  boaseH, 
iinil  ntlitT  similar  ecdeHiastica!  di;jnitHrieH.  In  the 
jHjjK"  14  coiiii  anil  luiUMeluilil  many  of  the  otticials, 
alth<)ii;.'li  not  (XHiseKsin^  e|ii»copal  or  qua-^i  t'jjisoojjal 
jurisdiction,  have  the  insignia  and  title  of  iticlate  ; 
and  these  honours  are  frequently  lKiH(owe<l  on 
clergy  whose  duties  keep  them  far  from  lionie. 

Prelude  (I^at.  prrr,  'liefore,"  ami  hido,  'I 
play  '),  the  iutrixiuctory  movement  of  a  musical 
work  (see  iNTROlil'CTION ).  The  first  movement 
ofasuiUi  waa  UMially  a  preUule  ;  ami  the  term  is 
Mpeciallv  aiwociated  witli  tlie  piecee  prefaced  by 
Hach  to  Iii8  celebrated  clavichoraaad  oi|pui  fugucH. 
It  has  also  been  apfilied,  wiUiOBt  amoal  signifi 
canee,  by  Chopin  to  his  eolleetlon  off  abort  piecc*i, 
op.  '28.  It«  form  is  indeterminate,  but  the  piece 
is  always  in  the  same  key  as  that  succeeding  it. 

Prcaatare  totcnMBt.  See  Bobiai.. 
Prenatnre  LabMir*  SeeABOvnoiitFiBTus, 

lilKTH. 

PreMlcr*  SeeTKBAsrav,  CAsnnET. 

Pre-BlUenariAiiB.  See  MiLLSNNimi. 

PremonrtnrtauiaBi  (called  dao  Norber- 
TiNES),  an  order  of  regular  canons,  founded  by  St 

Norlwrt,  a  canon  of  cTeves,  in  1119,  at  a  place  in 
the  forest  of  Coucy,  jioint'O*!  out  in  a  vision,  and 
thence  ralh'il  Preniontre  (Lilt.  I'rutum  Moitstra- 
tin/i,  'tlic  niewlow  point«*<l  out').  Their  habit 
wjis  whito,  hence  in  Kn^'laml  they  were  com- 
monly called  the  White  Canon.n,  Norl>ert  or- 
ganised his  new  order,  which  wan  substantially 
a  branch  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Aogastuie, 
as  well  with  »  view  to  the  sanetUcation  of  the 
membne  as  to  their  usefulness  in  effecting  the 
reformation  of  the  age.  Himself  a  man  of  remark- 
able piety  and  au.«terity  of  life,  his  nile  is  a  return 
t'l  t!ie  primitive  fervour  of  the  monastic  in.stitut*  ; 
;uii!  the  i^reat  work  wliich  be  ]iro[M>se(i  for  Iuh 
I  rntlicrhood,  in  aihiition  to  the  daily  choral  ser- 
vii  )"-.  of  the  church,  was  the  practical  instruction 
"f  the  people,  and  the  direction  of  consciences  in 
the  confessional.  It  was  taken  up  with  ardour, 
and  Bpree4  lapidl^  in  Flmnoe  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  afterwarda— <m  Norhert'e  heing  chosen, 
in  1127.  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg— in  Germany  ; 
the  abl>ot  of  the  mother-house  at  Coucy,  however, 
retaining  the  rank  of  general  and  of  superior  of  the 
entire  order.  In  l')12  all  the  ablK-vH  in  England 
and  Wales  were  pliu'ed  under  the  Ablnjl  of  \Vel- 
lieck.  There,  juat  l>efore  the  diwolution,  were 
thirty-tive  houses  ;  in  Scotland  there  were  six,  one 
of  them  Dr^'burgh.  It  does  not  seem  at  any  time 
to  have  made  much  progress,  or  at  least  to  have 
established  many  liaeaee,  m  Italy  or  Spain.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  reformation  Norwsrt  established  an 

order  of  nuns,  which  attained  t<j  equal  sncceiw. 
Hclyot  states  tliat  at  one  time  there  were  a.s  many 
a»  a  thonsand  FrenirnistrateTisian  ablteys,  l>csiile« 
provo««t»<hij>«  and  jtriories,  and  5<K)  houHe.H  of  nuns, 
mostly  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  northern 
kingdoms.  Lecuy,  the  last  abbot  of  Premontr^, 
diet!  so  late  as  1834.  The  abbeys  were  proscribed 
at  the  Revolatioa,  and  even  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
sad  Austria  then  remain  oniy  misemUe  fmgmente 


hftve  been  revived  at  Crowle  and  Spalding  in  Lin> 
ealBiMTe  and  at  Sterriagfean  in  Sussex. 

Prentice  Pillar.  See  Rosuk. 

PrenRlan*  or  Prknzlow.  an  agricnltural  town 
of  Prussia,  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Ucker, 
67  mileelqr  rail  MN£.  of  Berlin.  It  has  a  beantUnl 
Oothie  drareh  (18S5-40).  Pop.  ( 1890)  18,019. 

Pre-RaphaelitisDi.  Englisli  an  of  the  isth 
centur\'  haci  in  its  genenis  one  national  {>eculiarity. 
There  I  teing  no  deman<l  for  it  from  church  or  state, 
it  had  to  find  itn  patrons  (Le.  its  means  of  existence) 
in  the  wants  of  the  people.  Hfwarth,  the  first  dis- 
tinctly national  subject-painter,  round  bis  tluunes  in 
the  social  manners  of  his  day,  whieh  were  valued  by 
the  tme  instinct  of  the  common  pe«iple.  Portrait- 
oainters  of  national  origin  there  had  been  before 
liiH  time,  but  thef<e,  ^'ood  and  ba<l  alike,  had  been 
followers  of  foreign  mfusters  introiluced  h}'  the 
court  and  wunported  by  it.s  jiatronage.  That  art 
other  than  archit«ctnre  wan  not  necessarily  an  exotic 
in  England  i.t  proved  convincingly  by  the  many 
beautiful  e.xamples  of  monumental  portraiture  pro- 
duced by  luilive  workmen  before  tne  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  brooie  effigies  of  Heniy  III.  and 
Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  exe< 
cnted  by  William  Torel,  eitiien  of  London,  in 
1291-92,  anil  those  of  Richard  IT.  and  Queen  Anne 
of  Itoheniia  by  Nicbolius  Broker  and  (liKlfrey  I'rewt, 
copperHmiths  and  eitizenn  of  I»ndon,  in  i395  97. 
AuHtin  of  London  furnislie.s  mi  exci'llcnt  and  later 
example  of  tliis  in  hin  monumental  tomb  in  the 
I{eanchamp('h)i)>4-I.  Warwick.  Those  wars,  followed 
as  th^  were  by  the  Reformation  and  in  quick  sue- 
aeerion  by  the  parliamentary  trouble:*,  smothered 
native  art  and  necessitated  tne  calling  in  of  foreign 
aid ;  for  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  under  the 
happiest  conditions  a  native  artist  cannot  be  p|0- 
dnced  in  less  time  than  a  full  generation. 

Hogarth  liaving  once  atix  n  wiili  full  daylight 
of  an  imlependent  inspiratimi,  it  waw  no  longer 
jxmsible  for  the  niannereil  reiinnhictions  of  the 
imitators  of  Kneller  and  Leiy  to  satisfy  the  spirit 
of  an  age  now  awakened  from  its  long  sleep. 
Hogarth  at  first  sained  a  footing  bv  portraiture, 
and  when  later  he  devoted  himseu  to  subject- 
pictures  be  found  a  poor  support  bv  the  sale  of  his 
engravings  to  the  strictly  middle  classes.  Amongst 
the  wcaltliy  tbi-re  were  two  ineenti\e!*  to  interest 
in  art,  oiu-  of  t  lie.ie  iH'ing  found  in  anee.stral  di;,'nity, 
the  other  in  that  love  of  siKirt  so  imlclilily  stAmiH'il 
ui>on  English  character.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  arose,  inspiring  portraiture  with  tbeir 
own  precious  grace  and  roveuness ;  animal-painters 
now  well-nign  forgotten  (snch  as  Stubbs  and  bis 
fellows)  latiiified  tbe  latter}  and  Wilson  as  a  land* 
scape  painter  made  a  hende  eflbrt  to  graft  upon  the 
Rjiortsman's  instinct  a  larger  love  of  nature.  It 
has  always  l>een  regarde*!  as  fortunate  that  at 
tlii.H  time  the  rei^,'nillg  monarch,  George  III.,  de- 
clared liis  intere!<t  in  tlie  iiigher  aims  of  art,  an 
interest  wliicli  expressed  itself  first  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Uoyal  Academy,  and  later  in  the 
patronage  of  Benjamin  West  f6r  subjects  of  an 
exalted  character.  Although  it  is  just  that  many 
of  tiie  works  of  this  painter  have  since  suflfered 
a  reversal  of  judgment,  his  picture  of  the '  Death 
of  Oeneral  Wolfe  will  always  remain  a  noble  illos- 
tration  of  Fn;:lish  history,  largely  juHtifying  the 
king  s  favoui.  The  great  war  for  xupretnaey  which 
at  that  time  al>sorl>ed  (he  nation's  life,  together 
witli  the  almosit  niinou.s  delit  then  contracte<I,  made 
further  royal  patronage  im|>os.sible.  It  is  easy  now 
for  any  tfioughtful  person  to  trace  how  the  hi^h 
standard  ori^nally  set  was  largely  instrumental  m 
sustaining  the  character  ol  tnie  ait  that  followed. 
Its  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  noUe  nature 
ef  the  beet  works  of  Romney,  Copley,  Raebvin, 
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Opie,  Girtin,  Blake,  Lawrence,  Stothard,  Con- 
•table.  WilluBk  Ha^rdon,  Oe  Wiat,  CmoM.  Turner, 
Lnlie,  and  not  Ion  la  the  deeontive  derignn  of 

houses  by  the  Adams  brothera,  in  Wedgwood  ware, 
in  f(o\d  and  Mlver  work,  and  in  furniture. 

It  is  miely  tliat  any  cause  for  rejoicing  may  l>e 
fouinl  in  tlie  (liHiiotrouH  war  of  the  betfinning  of  the 
19tli  century,  but  undeniably  it  di<i  great  tilings  ; 
for  the  strensthening  of  Euglinh  chanu-ier,  and  thiM 
waH  thecafieln  no  direction  more  siuclv  than  in  tliat 
of  art  When  in  the  peace  of  1814  tlie  Continent 
watt  thrown  open,  it  is  noted  by  three  great  nainteni, 
Haydmi,  LeeHet^and  Oonrtahle,  thu  Siudand 
•tands  Rapreme  in  painting  among  the  nanona, 
and  tlii-i  vi-rilict  wan  endoriHHl  by  tlio  judgment 
of  many  nlile  foreigners.  The  selection  of  Sir 
Tiiomas  Lawrence  to  paint  the  meml>er»  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this  opinion,  j 
and  the  recognition  of  (j)n<<tahle  by  France  in  | 
18*20  is  further  ev  idence  to  the  aanie  effect.  But 
alongside  of  virtuous  inflaenoea  there  luid  been 
at  work  a  deadly  academic  dogma  wbieh  the 
few  far-seeing  of  that  generation  reoQgniwd  aa 
tlueatentnjr  destruction  to  the  atill  atniKgUng 
Engltsli  scnool,  an  influence  which  had  aJraady 
completely  ilcHtroyoil  itociiriiti\ <•  ilcsign.  To  glance 
lit  tin-  iiiemtM'i>'  li«.is  of  exhibitioiiH  of  that  day  an<l 
til  icii>;,'niM'  liow  iiiiiny  then  hel<l  )_:rrHl  are  imw 
perftH"tly  uiiknuwii,  lirings  this  to  the  proof.  Tliewe 
painters  were  creatures  of  orthodox  nile,  line,  and 
system,  seeing  wboee  iniiaenoe  Conatable  in  1881 
prophesied  '  in  thir^  yean  Englieh  ait  wiU  oeaae 
to  exist.'  Followiiw  m  tii&i  foteeaet  of  tlie  mat 
landscape-painter,  Lauw  thirty  yeara  later  nods 
the  fulfflmenfcof  OoMtaUe'a  pradietloD  in  the  death 
of  Tamer. 

It  remained  for  the  young  generation  to  find  <mt 
what  lay  at  tlie  root  of  tlie  decay  and  alxo  hn 
r»»mcdy.  How  to  got  free  from  tlie  prejudice  which 
blinds  the  eye  to  established  errons  is  the  prelim 
inary  problem  to  effecting  all  reformatfcm.  The 
attempt  made  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 
oentury  U)  eoltivate  what  was  called  '  Early  Chris- 
tian Art,'  waa  nHtidpated  in  by  W.  Dyce,  D. 
MaeliBe,  and  a  few  otfaier  artists  In  England.  But 
for  youthful  seekers  after  a  perfect  methtxl  these 
effort*,  even  wliere  they  expressetl  much  of  Knglbth 
imiividuality,  were  not  unlH)iiniie<lly  promitting, 
because  they  lackt^l  the  full  inspiration  of  nature. 
One  of  the  earni^t  vouug  students  of  the  day  was 
William  Holman  Hunt,  who,  already  feeling  his 
way  as  a  practical  painter,  was  led  by  circumstauces 
to  study  in  exceptional  degree  the  worlca  of  the 
greateet  old  masters,  and  be  peroeived  that  m  ever^ 
sdiool  proeretw  ended  when  tne  pupils  derived  their 
manner  tnrough  dogmas  evolved  from  artisU' 
systems  rather  than  from  pritu  i|desof  design  taught 
by  nature  hei.seif.  He  determined  therefore,  for  hii 
own  part,  to  disregard  all  the  arbitrary  rules  in  vogue 
ill  existing  sclio4tls,  and  to  .se<'k  his  own  hmuI  in  art 
hy  that  patient  study  of  nature  on  which  the  great 
masters  had  founilof  tliMT  sweetneMs  and  strength 
of  style.  Without  an v  idea  of  '  fonning  a  school,' 
but  for  Ills  own  deveiopoient  alone,  1m  bagan  to 
stndy  with  exceptional  care  and  {jranlcneee  those 
featares  of  nature  which  were  generally  slurre<l 
over  as  unworthy  attention  :  and  to  this  purpose 
he  found  most  timely  iin-ouragement  in  the 
enthusiastic  outhtirst  of  Huskiii's  appeal  to  nature 
in  all  vital  uuiHtiuns  of  art  etitidBm,  aa  enprBMed 
by  him  in  Mittlcni  Painten. 

At  this  period  an  increasing  intinuwy  was 
cemented  between  W.  Holman  Unnt,  aged  nine- 
teen, and  John  Bventt  Mttlaia,  who  was  already 
at  tiio  age  of  seven  teeu  the  pteoocioasly  efficient 
medal  sUident  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  an 
emulator  of  the  jiHeudo-classical  Etty.  This  youth- 
ful friendship  led  to  frequent  consultations  over  i 


the  needs  of  the  growing  seneration  of  artists,  and 
Millais  declared  liis  confioenee  in  the  eioeet  atady 
of  nature,  whicb  he  detendnad  to  mkaf/k  an  aaon 
as  work  to  wliieh  ha  waa  eommitted  dwnld  he 

completed. 

Dante  ( Gabriel  Rnwetti  was  at  this  time  a1<^o 
fam  inated  by  the  newlv-revived  principle  of  patient 
'  striving  after  nature,  but  he  liaa  not  yet  l>ecoiue  a 

Iiiactical  painter,  and  there  wa^  nu  certainty  that 
le  would  do  so.  He  had,  before  his  intimacy  with 
Holman  Hant,  begun  the  stndy  of  art  under  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  a  nainter  who  had  distinguished 
bimeelf  bar  eoue  of  tlie  OMel  admirable  ooatrilNi* 
tioiiB  to  die  Wertimiarter  HiA  competition,  wotlts 
which  RoBsetti  had  the  independent  good  sense  to 
admire.  In  the  year  1848  (when  Ilolman  Hunt 
was  engaged  on  a  picture  of  Rienzi,  of  which  he 
i  ha<l  alrendy  completed  the  painting  of  the  land 
I  sc«j>e  from  nature,  and  other  conifdicated  pre|>ara 
torj-  work)  D.  G.  Kossetti  placed  himself  with 
Holman  Hunt  in  his  studio  in  Cleveland  Street, 
where  he  followed  a  course  of  stndy  specially  devised 
for  bim  by  the  older  student  to  enaole  him  to  oope 
with  the  ailfioalties  of  a  plctnre  undertaken  in  pore 
experiment,  in  wliloh  finally  he  triumphed ;  this 
picture  is  now  wdl  loMWB  ae  *The  Oiiihood  of 

the  Virgin.' 

Milhiis,  on  his  part,  forthwith  t<Mik  for  lii-  first 
siil>je<n  to  lie  treated  on  the  new  principles  a  <le;<ign 
from  Keats 's  IsnMlti.  Thin  was  originally  intended 
for  one  of  a  seritw  of  etchings  which  the  three,  now 
formed  into  a  tiand  called  the  Fre-Itanhaelite 
Brotherhood,  iiad  nndertaken  to  pnblish.  It  ia  the 
justly  fomoaa  pietnre  now  ia  tne  Liverpool  Ait 
(iailery. 

The  tliree  artists,  as  representing  the  Pre- 
Haphaelite  body,  api>eare<l  in  the  exhihition  se^uwin 
of  1849,  Millais  with  'Lorenzo  and  Ihalielia.' Holniao 
Hunt  with  '  Uieii/i,'  KoK>«etti  with  'The  <iirlli<MMl  of 
the  Virgin,' and  excitetl  the  most  Mattering  atten- 
tion ;  but  by  the  following  year  a  sjurni  of  enmity  of 
the  most  bitter  kind  was  raised  against  them.  Their 
pictures  this  second  year  were  '  Christian  Priests 
Escaping  from  Druid  Foiaeention,'  by  Holman 
Hunt;  'Christ  In  the  House  of  his  Armts,'  by 
Millais  ;  Rnssetti's  picture  of  the  '  Annunciation  ' 
he  exhibited  (as  he  liml  done  with  his  pictun*  <>f 
the  pn-vious  year)  at  another  exhihition  than  the 
Academy.  Many  journals  now  ioine<i  the  oniiilaught 
uiKni  the  three  young  artists,  imt  undeniabh-  the 
must  damaging  attack  was  <Hie  made  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  Uuiiathtdd  Word*.  (From  this  date  to 
his  life's  end  Koseetti  disoontinnod  public  exhibi- 
tion.) V^th  this  attack  the  Utter  feelinc  against 
the  young  men  so  increased  that  in  the  following 
year  ( 1851 )  one  influential  journal  advocated  that 
their  pictures  should  lie  renioxtMl  from  tlie  wall*  of 
the  Koyal  .\catlemy  a  few  weeks  after  the  o{H"iiin>; 
of  the  e.xhihiiion.  Thus,  in  the  third  year  of  it> 
joint  existence,  the  new  scho<il  was  threateneil  on 
all  bauds  liy  jiowerful  opponenta,  when  there 
appeareil  in  the  Jims*  tluee  letters  from  Ruskin 
denouncing  the  epilift  of  jealousy  and  injustice 
with  which  the  yoaaa  aiM  nad  been  assaiieo.  He 
pointed  out  the  meins  of  the  works  and  tiie  gmt 
influence  for  good  wbieh  the  revival  was  likely  to 
exercise  upon  the  English  school.  Later  followed 
a  succession  of  pictures  from  the  liainis  of  the  tlMi-»- 
voung  |>ainters,  works  the  titles  of  which  havf 
become  familiar  throughout  England. 

Among  the  works  of  HolniAn  Hunt  are  '  Ri«n<i '  ( 
'Christian  Priests  Escaping  fmni  I>ruid  Penecntaon ' 
( 1850 ), '  Two  GenUcmen  of  Ven.ns  '  ( 1851 ). '  Clsndio  «nd 
Issbells'  nS53),  '.Str»y«>d  Khcop '  'Light  of  th* 

World •  ( 18M ),  •  Scanegost '  ( IRVl ),  '  Finding  erf  Christ  ia 
the  Temple '  ( 1860 ),  'iwbella  and  th,  l  ot  of  Ban] '  ( lt«7)i, 
'Christ  the  Carpenter'  (1874).  'The  Triumph  of  the 
Innocents'  (1885).  Amongst  those  of  J.  E.  Millais  are 
'hnbeUa'  (lM»)..*Christ  m  the  Hooss  of  HisFsnato' 
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(I860),  'Ferdiiuuid  lored  by  Ariel'  (1850),  'The  Hugiie- 
not'  (1»S2),  'Opbeli*'  (1862).  'The  Order  of  Releaa*' 
(1853).  'UEofknt  du  lUgiment' ( 1^).  'Vale  of  lUst' 
(1859),  'Autumn  Leare* '  ( 1866 ),  'ChiU  OctoWr'  (1870), 
'  A  Flood'  (1870).  Amongst  tho«e  of  D.  (i.  ItoMwtti  u* 
'The  Girlhood  of  M»nr  Virgin'  (1849),  'The  Triptych. 
LlMidaff  Cathednl '  ( 1856 ),  *  Giotto  p«inting  the  Portrut 
of  Dante '  ( 1869 ), '  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Door  of  Simon 
the  Phariaee'  (1861).  'H«aU  Beatrix'  (18661  'The 
Bkaa«d  Damocel '  ( 1877 ), '  Donna  delU  Fini!«tra'(  1879), 
•The  Day  Dr«am'  (1H»0),  'Dante's  Dream'  (1881 ), 
'Foaitd,'  PKMrptM'  (1882).  Many  of  theae  ptotnrea 
•sirt  iD  npUok  For  a  list  of  Holman  Hunt's  oolleoted 
worin,  ««.■«  catalogue  of  Fine  Art  Society  ( 1HK6) ;  for  J. 
£.  Millai*.  Fine  Art  Society  (18M),  und  Grusvenor 
Qtlluj  (U86)i  tor  Di  O.  BoMMi,  Bogral  Aondwny 

Two  of  Rometti'a  noble  pictiiri'M  liavn  Nimt'  his 
(ie&th  become  the  property  of  the  nation.  The»e 
are  the  *  Annunciation '  and  '  Beata  Beatrix. ' 
Koeaetti  make«t  raferaooe  to  many  of  bu  pictarw  in 
hisaonneui.  The  tttfa  Fn-RmAiaelite  waa  adopted 
nofe  withoafc  mm»  Mnaatie  q^dt  inloidiiig  to 
raflBOb  ««m  the  nae  of  tin  name  of  tlio  prince  of 
painten  oy  artiste  of  the  day  to  iostify  tneir  own 
Himfly  and  nn-Raphaeleoque  art ;  bat  it  had  also  a 
more  Herioua  juMtiticatioii  in  the  ci>nviction  that 
liaphat'l'H  laU!.Ht  Mtyle.  liavin;;  IxHjn  a4lopt<Hl,  that 
of  an  eniiilator,  from  the  Hv«tein  Imilt  up  with  slow 
effort  by  Michelancelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  did 
nut  at  last  altogether  escape  tbo»e  marka  of  deca- 
dence entirely  anknown  in  the  worlu  of  hia  im- 
mediate forerunnera.  Thia  defect  the  Mektm  after 
the  aeoond  BwiaiMaiwie  tntoed  to  tbe  tMuoteoeae  of 
Raphael  from  tboae  {nflueneea  of  the  tndning  of 
humility  which  the  Ktmly  of  nature  bad  dirct  tly  or 
indirectly  given  in  full  uieaaure  tu  Michelangelo 
and  Leonanio  da  Vinci.  Tiie  Iir8t  pictures  of  the 
new  school  ha<l  ujM)n  tiiem.  together  with  tlie 
initials  uf  tlic  paiiitorx.  tlio  icttiTH  I'.U.B.,  meaning 
Fre-Kaphaelite  BrotberiuxMl ;  when  public  hoetility 
became  highly  injnriuua  ( the  meaning  of  the  letters 
having  been  revealed,  contrary  to  toe  oiigiiial  in- 
tention) this  practice  was  abandoned. 

Bedidea  tbe  three  worldng  foandm,  some  few 
friMHb  were  enrolled  m  hopefnl  eonverte,  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  a-s.^i.^t  the  movement. 
Tlie-«e  were  James  Collin.wn  and  Thoma-i  Wewlner 
aiiionji^  artists.  W.  M.  KoMyetti,  hrotlit'r  of  tlif  naint^T, 
and  K  (J.  St«»phen8,  who  liave  foUoweii  other  pro- 
fessions than  art.  There  can  now  be  little  question 
that  the  Pro- Raphael ite  school  has  exeroiaed  a 

Sowerfal  influence  upon  nuMiem  art ;  whether  it  has 
one  so  to  the  extent  hoped  for  by  it*  MKNBOtem 
lies  with  the  fntare  to  reveal.  One  aiWiwn  which 
it  had  from  the  beffinaing  was  the  reetoration  of 
decorative  art ;  this  nas  bmn  much  retarded  by  the 
hindmnceii  of  opiMxing  forcen ;  still,  a  gn*at  move- 
ment, clearly  trateahle  to  ttic  rrviwil,  has  taken 
|>l;irf.  There  i."  no  rjut'Mtiuii  !liiit  many  i'stHt4ir<lie<.l 
jiiiinters  oi  the  tune  were  l>enelicjally  aliected  by 
the  new  iinpul»e,  hut  Htill  more  was  this  the  case 
for  the  men  who  followed  tbein.  Uofortunatoly 
for  the  school,  ite  reoognition  caoM  too  late  for 
it  to  profit  by  the  tempoia^  patranaM  of  art 
extende«l  by  govenment  in  the  oeooimtlon  of  the 
Hooaeiof  Partiaraent,  for  which  all  the  commiBsiona 
were  bestowed  before  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
coiild  claim  attention  ;  their  work,  therefore,  has 
been  conline<l  to  the  limits  of  private?  patronage, 
which  for  the  pix'tic  and  ambitious  art  tliey  airiie<l 
ttt  in  too  limttcil  a  sphere.  Works  of  national 
importance  are  the  only  entirely  appropriate  field 

for  the  highest  effort*. 

[In  fulfilling  the  part  of  chronicler  uf  Pre- 
Bifcphaelitiam  it  has  been  inevitable  that  the  writer 
■honld  AVOW  the  degree  of  responsibility  ti^teh  he 
himaelf  had  in  the  movement,  the  more  so.  as 
■tatementa  of  different  tenor  liave  appeared,  and 
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alllunigh  die  prwat  aifide  hearing  the  author's 
aama  maar  lo  mom  panona  noear  agotbtieaL— 

Prerogative*  Royal.    See  Divine  Rioht, 

Parliament,  Sovereign,  Pahpon.  Hkprikve. 

Prerogative  €oart«  in  England,  wa»  the 
court  whiTcin  all  will.-*  were  proved  and  adminis- 
tratiuufi  i^iken  out.  It  was  so  called  l>ecause  it 
belonged  to  the  prerogative  of  the  arcbbiflbop  to 
take  charge  of  tnese  matters,  which  formerly  fell 
under  eocMsiastical  superintendence.  Hence  there 
was  a  Prerogative  Coort  for  the  provinee  of  Canter- 
bury and  another  far  the  provinee  of  York.  Thia 
jurisdiction  was  entirely  talcen  away  in  1858  from 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  transferred  to  a  new  court 
t'alled  the  Probate  (-iJurt  (q.v.). 

Freabarg  ((ter.  Pruaburg,  Hung.  Poztony), 
a  t4twn  of  Hungar}',  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Daaobek  40  nika  Iqr  nil  £.  by  8.  of  Vieiuia  and 
done  lo  tiie  Amtrian  fimntiar.  It  ii  haefced  by  the 

spurs  of  the  Little  Car|)athians,  and  is  a  pleasant 
town.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
a  Gothic  edince  of  the  13th  centur>'  (restored  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th),  in  which  the  tings  of  Hungary 
UHed  to  l»e  crowned  ;  the  church  of  the  Franci(«canK 
( l'2<JO-97):  the  town-honae  (1888).  with  a  natural 
liii<U)r\-  collection  t  tta  pariiaaMBt  house,  in  which 
the  lianffarian  repreaentatives  naed  to  naefe  ttntil 
lB48t  and  some  (uivato  houaea.  The  royal  eaatle 
{ 1645)  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  IKl  I ,  anci  i.«  now  a 
rain.  There  ia  an  academy  of  jurispnideiice  and 
philom)pliy.  The  chief  object**  of  iimiiiifu<  tare  are 
beer,  ilynamite,  wire,  starch,  »piiit>i,  coufectiouery, 
biscuit^,  iS:c. ;  and  there  in  loiiMiderahla  tsado  la 
corn,  «)ieep,  cattle,  awine,  an<l  wine. 

I'rcHburg  gicw  to  In-  a  prominent  to\s  ti  liuring  the 
Utli  and  12th  centuries,  and  was  fre<]uently  ciioiten 
for  conferences  and  meetings  between  the  rulen*  of 
Auatiia  and  Hnagaiy.  Frwn  1541  (when  the  Turks 
seised  Bada)  down  to  1784  it  was  tiie  eapital  of 
Hungary.  The  town  was  taken  by  Betblen  Gabor 
in  1619.  by  the  Anatrians  in  1631,  and  was  bom- 
barded by  Davofit  in  1800.  Here  on  26tli  Decem- 
ber 1805  Nap<deon  concluded  *  treaty  with  the 
emperor  after  t  lie  battle  of  AlMlOllitl.  Pop.  (1881 ) 
48.326;  (1890)52.444. 

Presbyopia  (Or.,  *old  sight '),  a  ehaajie  in  the 

power  of  vinion,  not  usuali}'  nntice«l  till  alioat 
Tort V  five  years  of  age,  when  near  objecta  come  to 
be  Ie.x.s  dintinctlv  seen  than  thooe  »t  a  distaaoe. 

See  KvE,  Vol.  IV.  p.  512. 

PresbyterlaalMBa  The  name  Pkeshyter  ia 
from  the  Greek  orttMtnt,  '  elder.'  The  elders 
formed  one  division  or  the  great  oonncU  of  the 

JewH,  with  the  priests  and  scntK's  (  Mark,  xiv.  4.3)  ; 
and  overj-  syna^^ogue  had  iU*  IkkIv  of  niliiij^  oldeni 
(Luke,  vii.  3,  viii.  41).  From  tlic^^c  the  iianic  and 
»omc  |>ortion  of  the  «lutie«  were  Iran.sferretl  to  the 
Christian  church.  We  have  no  record  of  the  first 
appointment  of  elders,  but  we  find  them  as  recog- 
nised ralera  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  so  early  as 
the  year  44  (Acte.  xL  90).  The  duties  entrusted  to 
them  are  theae :  ( 1 )  They  had  charge  of  the  eol- 
lectiona  for  the  poor  which  were  aent  by  the  haada 
of  Bamabaa  ana  Saul  ( Acts,  xi.  SO).  (3)  They  are 
specially  named  ti.^  taking  part  in  the  coutu  il  which 
wa**  held  at  .iLMisaleni  atMjut  the  year  51  ( Act.s,  xv. 
2  i,  and  at  tin-  iiicciing  of  the  church  there  when 
I'aul  rei>orte<l  hi»  HuceesH  among  the  Gentiles  ( Acts, 
xxi.  18).  (.3)  They  took  part  in  the  ordination  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  (4)  They  were  the 
I>a.HtorH  and  bishops  of  the  congregations.  Thus 
the  apostle  PaaL  addvesaiogjha  eMwrn  of  Sphesna, 
saya,  '  Take  heaa  ...  to  aD  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overscorK  (liiHhops) 
to  feed  the  church  of  Grod  (Acts,  xx.  26).  And 
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writing  to  Timotlqri  ba  «qrs,  '  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well  be  oowml  tmthy  of  doable  honoor. 
especially  they  wlw  klMMnr  in  wofd  and  doetrine* 

(I  Tim.  V.  17).  Eldera  also  are  foand  in  all  the 
churches.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  mother- 
chiircli  of  .leniKjileiii  ;  anil  when  Paul  and  liar- 
mihiu*  went  forth  on  tiieir  first  niisdionar},'  journey, 
aV)<)ut  the  year  4C,  they  ordained  eldern  m  every 
church  (Acts,  xiv.  23).  Aocordiagly  we  find  them 
in  Epliesufl  about  the  year  60  (Acta,  xx.  17),  and 
in  the  same  citv  a  few  yean  later  (l  Tim.  v.  17, 
with  chap.  L  3).  and  ui  Crete.  Tftoa  is  eom- 
netided  '  to  ordain  eldere  in  every  citv '  ( Til  L  5). 


 are  the  scripture  facts  on  which  the  system 

of  Plwibvterinin-in  as  r  govemnient  by  elifcrH  is 
based,  il<je«  not  recojrnise  the  bishop  a«  the 
8U{>erior  of  the  pre?*tiyt<T.  for  they  were  ori^nally 
two  names  of  the  sMiine  j>er>*ons.  Thus  in  Titus,  l 
6,  7,  the  ajxintle  writer,  'Ordain  elders  in  every 
city  ...  for  a  bishop  must  tie  blameless,'  and  in 
Acta  XX.  tboee  who  in  verw  17  are  termed  elders 
in  Terse  S8  era  termed  hi^«hapl8.  On  the  original 
identity  of  the  Mshop  and  prej*hyt«r  Bishop  LiKht- 
foot  hays,  '  It  is  a  fact  now  generally  reco^fnised  by 
theolo^iaiiH  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
lanpuage  of  the  New  Testaiiiont  tlic  ottioer 
in  tlie  church  i.s  called  indifferent ly  liislmp  {r/n's- 
cofios)  anil  presbyter.'  There  an-  i\\i>  instances 
in  which  the  term  '  bishop '  occurs  apart  from 
bis  being  described  as  'elder,'  just  as  there  are 
many  examples  of  the  elder  beine  mentioned  with* 
oat  nis  being  termed  bishop  ( I*nil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tinu 
iiL8>.  In  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Borne,  about 
the  end  of  the  let  century,  there  is  the  ■sme  identil^ 
between  the  elder  and  the  biHliop ;  but  from  this 

Criod  onwards  the  ili.stinctioii  between  the  two 
;;ins  to  appear,  thouf^h  .Jerome  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury writes :    '  Ainon;;   tlie   ancients  bishop  and 

Sre#ihyter  are  the  khuic.  for  the  one  in  n  tSKin  of 
ignity,  the  other  of  age '  («ee  BisHoi-). 
Pwelyterianisni  lingered  in  certain  countries  for 
eentilltot,  aa  in  Scotland  till  the  year  431,  when  Pal- 
ladioe  was  appointed  bishop,  and  in  Bavaria  till  the 
year  740.  Traces  of  Presbyterianisni  are  fowid 
among  the  Waldensians ;  and  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  earne*<t  atteinnts  were  everk  when»  made 
to  restore  to  the  churcii  ^»rimi^ive  doctrine  and 
form,  Presbyterianism  again  RHi«erte<l  itself.  In 
(termany  and  France,  an<l  on  the  Continent  teener- 
ally,  in  conseonence  of  its  peculiar  relationship  to 
the  atate,  ita  iree  development  was  prevented.  It 
waa  Calvin  in  Geneva  wtio,  though  not  the  origin- 
ator, aave  Presbyterianiam  the  rarm  which,  with 
medineaiione,  it  hae  ever  linee  retaineo.  It 
occupies  a  middle  poeition  between  diocesan 
Episcopacy  and  Congregationalism,  and  may  lie 
style<l  eccleniaHtical  republicanism.  The  congre- 
f^'ation  elects  its  own  minister  and  elders,  and  by 
ilinioMH  i>r  managers  regulates  all  itn  financial 
atlkirx.  Tiie  t<ession,  consisting  of  the  minister 
and  eiders,  has  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
congregation.  The  ministers,  with  one  or  more 
eMen  from  each  congregation,  constitute  the 
fwebytwi  (formerly  sometimes  called  claim)  of  a 
defined  dvtriet,  having  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  congregations  :  to  it  appeal  may  l>o  made 
from  couKregations  or  .seaiionH.  Some  churches 
still  retain  a.H  part  of  the  n-^^nilar  organisation  the 
synod,  consij^tinj;  of  a  numiier  of  preahyterien  in  a 
province,  and  a  court  of  appeal  from  ^reshyterie** ; 
other  churches  dintienKe  with  this  intermediate 
court.  The  General  Assembly  or  General  Synod 
is  the  highest  oonrt  of  the  ohnrch.  and  eonsists  of 
all  the  presbyteriee  of  the  ehvrn  or  their  repre- 
•entativee. 

Preebyterianism,  variously  modified,  ia  the  form 
of  church  L'ovenitnent  .sulwisting  in  many  Protestant 
ehorebes,  out  is  most  perfectly  developed  in  Britain 


( including  Ireland)  and  ita  colonies  and  America, 
la  Britain  it  prevails  eliisAr  ia  Seotland,  althoath 
dwfaig  the  Civil  War  in  the  ITIli  oentmy  it  was  tar 

a  very  sliort  time  in  the  ascendant  in  England  alsa 
The  cotuuitorial  system  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
(soe  Consistory)  cannot,  iti  any  of  its  modifica- 
tions, i»e  re^ranled  a»  e.'««entiaily  Presbyterian, 
»iltlii)ii;,'li  ill  Mirne  res]>ects  it  approacheH  to  Pre>liy- 
terianism.  The  French  oonsiatorial  system  is  niu'nr 
nearly  Presbyterian  than  the  Cierman.  In  other 
churches,  also,  Presbyteriantsm  ia  modified  fagf  the 
relations  of  the  church  to  the  state.  At  thoGoasnl 
Presbyterian  Council  held  at  Lmidon  in  I88Q,  81 
ehurenes  were  represented  from  all  parta  of  the 
world,  having  2.1,077  niinintcrs,  ll(,;Ur>  elden«. 
3,886,680  communicanti«,  ami  "i.Me.olT  Sunday 
scholars. 

ii'Mi/Zaiirf.— The  principles  of  the  Puritans  (q.v.  i 
were  essentially  Presbyterian,  although  many  of 
them  were  so  nnich  occupied  with  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  with  resbtance  to  power 
exercised,  as  tbw  beUevad^  eontraiy  to  the  word 
of  God.  that  they  paid  tittle  beed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  principles  in  church  goveninient. 
Yet  in  157'2  a  presbytery  was  formed  at  Wands- 
worth, in  Surrey,  ^ly  ministers  of  London  and  it?( 
neighbourhood,  separating  from  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  other  presliyteriea  were  soon  fonnetl, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  hostility  of  Queen 
Eluabeth.  When  the  Westminster  Assembly  met 
in  1643  the  Puritans  of  England  were  generally  in- 
clined to  adopt  Preebyterianism  aa  then'  ^tem  of 
church  government,  althoagh  SODM  still  prafened 
a  modified  Episcopacy,  and  some  had  adiyted  the 
principles  of  Independency  or  CongregawOBaliwt. 
The  Presbyterians  were,  however,  the  strongest 
party  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  alth.iudi 
the  fnili'iR'udent^HpiinwI  the  ascendency  afterwards. 
The  eHtahliHlinient  of  Preslivterian  church  govern 
nient  in  tlie  Church  of  Engfand  wa^  voteii  by  par- 
liament (the  Long  Parliament),  l.'ith  October  lf)47; 
but  it  was  never  really  established.  The  inflnenee 
of  the  Independents  prevented  it.  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  were,  meanwhile,  formed  into  twelve 

rreal»yt«ries,  constituting  the  Provincial  Synod  of 
^imlon,  which  continue*!  to  liold  rej^ular  half- 
yearly  meetiup*  till  1655,  the  mtH'tinp.  of  presby 
teries  being  continneil  till  a  later  .late;  Imt  the 
whole  Presbyterian  system  was  ii\ertunie<l  \>\ 
Cromwell's  ('ommittee  of  Triers,  appointe<l  for  the 
examining  and  approving  of  all  persons  elected  or 
noiiiinat<>d  to  any  ecclesiastical  office.  Cromwell's 
poliqr  aimed  at  bringiag  all  ecclesiastical  matten 
under  the  Immediate  control  of  the  civil  power. 
The  Restoration  was  followed  by  the  fraitleis 
Savoy  Conference  (fj.v.),  and  soon  after  by  the  Act 
of  1  iiifoniiity.  which  came  into  force  on  24th 
.•\ujxuKt  ltiti'2  ;  ami  on  that  <lay  ahout  2000  ministers 
in  En^'land  and  Wales  resigneii  their  l>enefiee8,  or 
submitter!  to  l>e  ejected  from  them,  for  conscience 
sake.  The  first  Nonconfonnists  were  mu;«th 
Presbyterians,  but  a  small  minority  of  Indepeati- 
enta  among  them  piaiWMltad  the  instttatioa  of  a 
rsgolar  Pnsligrtmriaa  nrrtam,  and  the  eonaaqaeaee 
was  that  the  Noneonrormists  of  England  beeaaM 
in  general  practically  Independent.  Antinoniian- 
i.^m  and  .\rminiani»m  soon  appeared  anton^'  them, 
'  ami  \M'r<'  fullowi'il  hy  SiH'inianisni  or  I'nitarianisn) 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  name  I'rtshtftrnnti  he- 
!  came  synonymous  in  p'nglond  with  Si'<'tnni)\  or 
UHttanan;  old  endowments,  legacies  of  Presby- 
terians, being  in  many  iaiWieM  enjo^red  by  Uni- 
tarians. Meanwhile,  there  spianff  up  in  England  a 
few  couKregations  connected  with  the  Churdi  of 
Scotland,  and  with  what  was  ftmneriv  known  sa 
the  *8eciBssion  Chnreh,'  now  the  United  Presbv- 
terian  Church.  The  numlKT  of  such  afterwaroa 
very  much  increased.  At  the  time  of  the  formatiaa 
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of  the  Free  drareh  of  Seotland  fq.T.)  the  greater 

number  of  the  EdkHhIi  Prenbytenan  charches  eon- 
npct«l  with  tlie  Cimrcli  of  ScoUand  sympathiaed 
uuli  iIm'  Liiso  of  the  Free  Chorch,  and  t(K)k  the 
TiMiie  tH  iliH  Freabyteriau  Church  in  Englaml.  In 
1876  a  union,  which  hiul  been  long  liiMn  l,  w&» 
eonsuxonuUed  between  the  synod  mure  intituately 
related  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
eongrefMionR  belonging  to  the  Unit«<l  Preeby- 
twwn  Church.  The  name  assumed  bv  the  united 
church  is  the  FMalwtenBn  Churah  of  fiiudaiid.  At 
the  time  of  the  mdoii  the  PreebytariuT!hiirch  In 
Knghini)  ha<I  about  150  churclieM,  and  the  United 
Prtn^byteriari  Chnrrh  more  than  100.  At  the  same 
(late  the  Cliur  ii  of  Sootlaod  in  England  b*d  About 

twenty  cougreijatioiii*. 

Scotland. — The  Prei«l)yt*riau  (^hnrr)ieH  of  Soot  I 
land  aie  Mparatelv  treated  in  the  articled  Scut- 

LAUD  (Cliraoa    HlSTOBY),    FRBIi    CHURCH  OP 

8coTtJun>,  Umno  Pbkbytxbux  Church,  and 

CAMSaOXIANB. 

irefoiML— Tbe  Irish  Pmbytorian  Church  origin- 
ated in  the  setdemeot  of  Ulster  by  Scottish  colon- 
\>^Xn  during  the  veign  of  Jaraee  I.  After  various 
>»truffgle8  a  Presbyterian  chnrch  wa»  founded  by 
the  formation  of  a  prenbyu  i  v  at  Carrickfergus  in 
1642.  The  Presbyterian  pujmhition  of  Ulster  was 
greatly  increased  in  number  by  immigration  from 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  Ivth  century ; 
and,  notwithstanding  many  ditficulties,  firom  ttie 
oppfMitioQ  of  pndnte*  and  of  the  dvil  |N»«er,  the 
eiinreh  eonlinved  to  InenaM.  It  !■  n  evriooe  Im* 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  received  a  pension 
from  government,  under  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  which 
Ee^um  DoHtun  (q.v.),  however,  was  not  rexularly 
paid  until  the  reign  of  William,  when  it  wan  auj;- 
im  ri-«'.l,  although  only  t'>  tlii  jialtry  amount  in  all 
of  a  year.    It  wa«  afterwartlii  rtjpeaUidly 

angmentetl,  iitl  it  reached  the  amount  of  £70  for 
each  minister.  A  seminanr  for  the  e<tucation  of 
minifltem  was  erected  at  Killaleagh -,  an>t  in  171U 
tbeaynod  of  .the  Presbyterian  Church  raaolved  to 
inatitnte  the  preaching  of  the  gum^l  to  the  Irish 
in  their  own  lanfjtiage.  During  this  period  of  its 
history  the  Irioh  I'retsbyt^'rian  Church  experienced 
the  utn  I  t  i'>|>4»ition  from  the  tlifih  (  luirch  party. 
Afterwards  disMensions  sprariff  up  within  it,  and 
tht'He  witii  reference  to  the  most  important  dc>c-  | 
trines.  A  body  oppot»ed  t«>  the  doctriuo  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  oivanised  as 
the  Freebytery  of  Antrim.  But  the  doctrine  of 
the  WeetminMer  Confession  was  more  and  more 
de|iarted  from  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
iteelf,  which  Itecame  to  a  large  extent  Arinn  or 
Unitarian.  In  l^'V-^  a  sejuvratum  twk  place  from 
the  Arians.  who  tlien  fnrmeil  tlie  lirmnnHlrant 
Prrs' '>,'/'-/-:/  ■■/  Ultter.  In  IHio  :i  union  lo.ik  jdace 
of  the  Iribh  Presbyterian  C'lnircli  inrmini;  the  6«Mod 
of  Ulster  and  the  Serrsxioti  C/mrrh  in  Ireland,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Scottish  .Seceniiioo  Church,  which 
then  reckoned  141  congregations  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  PteMnrteriaa  Chnieh,  adhering 
to  tin  Weetmlnter  CoideMion,  in  1888  had  690 
ministerB,  with  102,057  communicants  (Prenhy 
terian  pop.  at  1891  census,  446,687),  and  it  hat* 
not  only  displayed  much  real  for  tl»e  advance- 
ment o?  Protestantinni  in  Ireland,  Imt  also  of 
t  In  ir.n  i.i;ity  in  otlier  parts  of  tiie  worhi,  and 
8U[>p«rt^  a  very  successful  mission  in  Gujarat 
and  Manchuria.  The  act  disestablishing  the 
Irish  Church  in  1869  provided  also  for  the  dis- 
eontinuanoe  of  the  Remum  Donum  to  the  Presby- 
teriaaa,  with  WBenrnnen  of  annnitiea  lor  life  to 
minicten  already  oititled  to  it  {  and  farther  gave 
power  for  comnuitAtion  of  annuities  for  a  capital 
sum,  of  whicii  advantage  iia**  been  taken  t«i  a  very 
large  extent,  clnit  ■..\  fund  Inw  bt  en  fnnnetl  for 
paying  annuities  and  leaving  a  laige  uurplus  as  the 
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in  time  to  come.  There  cu«  two  coltegeH — one 
purely  theological,  at  lielfast,  with  seven  profes- 
Hor«  ;  the  other,  at  Ix)ndonderry,  has  eigiit  profes- 
Horn  and  a  complete  curriculum.  The  colleges 
were  euipowewl  in  1881  jointly  to  gnat  degreee 
in  theol<M{>*. 

UnitedStatet. — The  hint  l'reHbytorian»in  America 
were  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
first  Preshvterian  congregations  in  America  were 
MgaaiMd  m  Maiylana  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
eentniy— the  oMeet  that  of  Rehoboth,  dating  ahont 
16P0  and  the  first  prps)ivd  ly  in  F'hiiadelphia  in 
170.).  A  HyiKMl,  consiHtin;;  ul  four  jiiesbyteries, 
was  constituted  in  IT  16.  I)isHen»>ionK  enhucd  ;  hut 
in  17r)S  the  .American  Pretihyttiruiu  churchtK  were 
united  in  one ;  and  in  1788  a  General  Assembly 
was  instituted,  the  whole  number  of  congregations 
being  then  419,  and  of  ministers  188.  The  increase 
of  the  ohnioh  was  rapid,  and  in  1884  it  eontained 
22  synod*,  111  pnebyterieit*nd  aboot  IMOmiaieteia 
In  1801  a  MMme  of  vnion  was  adopted  between 
Presbyteriana  and  Congregatianalists,  under 
Nvhich  hundreds  of  congregations  were  formed 
in  the  stat«  «f  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Altout 
the  1"  ^MiiiniJi.:  of  the  19th  century  the  Coml>er 
land  Presbyterians  (q.v.)  separated  from  the  main 
body ;  and  in  1838  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  was  divided  into  two  p-eat  sections, 
commonly  known  aa  Old  School  and  Nnp  Sehoul 
Praebyteriaaa,  the  ionner  haJding  hiidi  Calvinieitc 
doetnnea,  the  latter  a  eomewhai  modified  Cidvin- 
ism.  Ilotli  of  these  churches  are  extended  over  the 
whole  of  llic  United  States,  and  both  of  them  have 
missions  in  difTerent  part-  <  f  i!i>  lieatiien  worhl. 
their  collections  for  niission.s  torndnK  a  hir^^'e  i)art 
of  the  contributionn  for  tiiat  object  fntni  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  some  years  tliey 
showed  symptoms  of  a  sincere  desire  to  reunite  ; 
and  thb  obiect  they  accomplished  in  1869,  notwith- 
standing the  diMMoaiona  and  new  divisions  caused 
hy  the  Btniggles  between  the  Nortlieraand  Sontbem 
matefl  on  the  question  of  slavery.  At  the  time  of 
tili^'  uMii  ri  the  Old  School  Presbyterianw  counted 
2381  miniHters,  2740  churchet.,  and  2r>«.9(l.'?  eom- 
nmnicants ;  while  the  New  Scliool  numbered  1848 
ministers,  !6.^1  churches*,  and  17iKr>(32  comuiunicantK 
F,m  h  poH-sefvseil  at  the  name  time  five  theological 
seminariea.  A  revision  of  the  ('onfe«<»ion  was  in 
progress  in  1891.  There  are  eeveral  )«ections  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  each 
having  its  own  tlieolo^cal  seminaries  and  collcvtes, 
such  as  the  Presbyterian  Churches  Northern  an«l 
Southern,  the  Cumberland,  the  Reformed,  the 
United  l^resbyterian,  the  Reformed  Dutch  and 
German,  &c.  In  18H9  the  number  of  ministers 
was  11,076,  and  of  communicants  1.4'24,(>42. 

British  Coloniet.—Uy  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  Presbyterian  ministers  were  labouring  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec,  the  various  divisioos  of 
the  home  churclies  being  represented  at  an  early 
stage ;  bat  most  of  the  eariy  ministeia  oame  from 
the  Beesssion  Chnreh.  A  anion  between  the  see> 
tions  representing  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches  took  place  in  1861.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada  is  f^tron^'  and  prosperous, 
with  six  theological  colleges.  In  there  were 
alK)ve  8<K)  mininter^,  and  about  140.<XX)  conimuui- 
cant.s.  In  the  Australasia  colonie^«  Pre-nbyterianism 
is  also  vii^orous  ;  see  articles  on  the  several  colonies. 

In  the  Cape  Colmey  and  minor  ooloaieo  Pvesfagr- 
teriaaism  u  also  rBpiesented. 

On  Pri  -tiyterifciii.sm,  a.s  ajpiinHt  Episcfif  hlv  rih!  In  U'- 

Ejndency,  Be*,  in  the  17th  century,  workx  by  Giiiemjif, 
BTfield.  B&xtor, 

Clwkson  ;  in  the  iMli,  W  (.lie*,  H*ll,  John  Brown,  Why- 
tock  ;  later,  B&mcs.  Srrij.tural  Arffumfnt  for  A'pi.'.i-"iiifp 
Eieamined  (ItfiU*),  And  Tkt  ApaiMic  Chun}k  (IbiH^i 
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The  PUa  of  Prtsbyterp  (IMO);  Miller,  Manual  of 
I'rrAvtfrv  (1842);  Smyth,  Frab^Ury  the  Sn-i}ilural 
I'olili,  [l^S);  King,  Ckureh  Ooeemmfnt  (IRVt);  M»c- 
jihtTson,  I'rejihytrrianutn  (1883);  lUnnermmii,  Wnrship 
of  llw  rrfsl'iiUrxan  Church  (1XH4);  Couttilulum  an  J 
Law  of  the  Church  of  ScoUatui  (1884);  Witlu  iow.  Form 
of  the  rhnttian   Temf/f  Killen,  The  Frnmr- 

work  of  the  Churth  (iMiXI  );  work«  on  the  \Vostiiiin*ter 
Aasomblv  fciid  it«  Confoiwion  of  Kaitli  by  Hethehn^n 
(ni'w  «J.  18'J1),  Hodge  (1869).  Mucpherson  11881), 
MitcliL-U  (1867,  1883,  1886).  Sets  »l«o  the  articles  in 
this  wurk  on  Calvin.  Kxox,  Ahsemhi.y  (Ukseral), 
Elder,  (  hi  mn  IIi.stmkv,  Kkkokmah  n,  (  mnkk.hsioss, 

WehTMI.NsTEU  A.S.>iEMBLY.      For   I'reoijytcnali  luin.sious, 

see  MI88IOXS.  For  Pre*b]rteri»nifttit  in  hluKland.  sec 
Madrie.  AnndU  of  Englith  Prrtb/fUry  [  187-  I  ;  Dryndalf  U 
Hi.'(nr>i  of  the  Pretbsftfriani  in  Eiujland  ( 188y ) ;  MtnuttM 
of  the  MancKrtter  Prttbi/lerian  Clajuiji  ((.'hethaui  Society, 
part  i.-iiL  1890-91).  For  IrrUml,  »oo  Ireland  ;  alio 
Kcid.  Hittorp  of  the  Prt^'iuU  rum  Church  in  Ireland 
(1H<)7);  Irwin,  Trish  Pr^nhiilmanitm  (1890).  For 
Anifrica,  see  Webster,  ffintort/  of  the  Prttfiyterian 
Churckc.i  111  America  ( LH,")? ) ;  (Jiilctt,  Hmturu  of  the 
Pre^iyUnan  Church  in  the  United  StaU*  (1801)  j  Amer%- 
can  Prabpttrianism  ( 1885 ). 

Presbsriery*  For  pmbyteiy  as  •  part  of 
PresbytenMi  drareb  government,  tea  tba  praeeding 
article.  In  eoeleaiasncal  arehitectnre  the  presby- 
tery is  the  npace  in  the  choir  of  a  ohnrdi  in  which 
tli<-  lii<;li  ultar  is  |ilace«I ;  the  DauM  ia  eooMtimes 
extenile<l  to  the  wlutle  choir. 

PreilCOtt  a  manufacturing  town  of  Lancaabire, 
8  inilea  £.  bjr    ol  LirerpooL  U  baa  manafaetarew 

(introdneed  from  Yorluhlre  fa  1790)  of  WAteh- 

uiovementi*,  wHtch-toolA,  nmall  film,  &c.,  and  there 
are  potteries  near  it.  Pre^oot  was  the  birthplace 
of  John  Kerable.    Pop.  ( 1851 )  7393 ;  ( IWl )  6745. 

Pre8COtt«  a  citT  of  Ariaona,  liea  in  a  pictu- 
reaque  mountain-valley,  some  6000  feet  above  the 
aaa^levd.  Hun  aa  »  railwiqr(74  mUaa  north)  to 
PMaoott  Jnnetion,  wMcfa  ia  «b  Hbn  Atlantie  and 

Pacifir  Railroml.  59,'^  inilaaBW.  of  r<>nver.  Gold 
and  xilver  are  foiiml  in  the  nei|[hbourlitH><l,  and 
daily  line«  of  tin-  I  ui ted  States  Mail  Coachee  con- 
nect it  with  the  miiin  rou.'*  mining  canipe  round 
aUmt.  Beeti<icM  Imlliun.  it  hna  a  trade  in  lumber 
and  w.mjI.  ( 1880)  1836 ;  ( 1890)  1759, 

Presc'Ott,  William  Hicklixo,  historian,  waa 
iMirn  at  Salem,  Md-tHaclins^'ttM,  May  4,  1796. 
Hiit  father  wm*  a  iiroMjuTouH  InwyiT  ;  >;raiul- 
father,  Colonel  William  Premnit  (  l7-'<i  !>.")  i,  was 
a  difitinguiHiietl  Hohlier  in  the  Kcv4ilutiou,  to 
whose  menior>'  a  .statue  was  erected  on  Bunker  Hill 
in  1881.  He 'entered  Har\'ard  College  in  1811,  and 
graduated  in  1814.  Early  in  his  oollcute  course  he 
hail  his  left  eve  Uinded  by  a  pieoe  of  bvaad  play- 
fully thrown  by  a  fellow-Rtadent,  and  the  other 
was  soon  svm|Mitlietieally  affeeted,  so  tliat  he  wna 
ohli(»ed  to  live  for  moiitlif*  in  a  ilarkenwl  room.  He 
iH'xt  tnivelled  in  Knt,'land.  France,  and  Italy, 
married  in  1820,  and  aliamloneii  tluj  Atu<iy  of  law 
for  literature.  He  now  devoted  liiniNelf  to  severe 
study,  and  formed  nplendid  literary  pmiects,  in 
spite  of  the  grievous  disadvantage  of  being  able 
only  to  uw  his  remaininK  ayefnr  uiaf  pcvioda.  Hia 
list  stodies  were  in  luuuui  tttantmie,  and  il  waa 
Mt  till  (be  becinniag  of  1896  that  be  ha<1  found 
tho  wtork  of  his  life  within  the  range  of  Spanish 
history.  Fortunately  his  meaiiH  were  ample,  m 
that  Tie  wa.t  aide  Ui  ^iriM'ure  tli<>  xer\  leen  of 
as«iHtant>,  runi  to  live  amui  eotidit ions  i>f  comfort. 
Hy  constant  hahit  he  gained  tiie  jMjwer  of  carrying 
a  grwit  deal  in  his  memor>',  and  after  he 'had 
revolved  the  whole  of  a  chapter  in  his  mind  he 
quickly  transferred  it  to  Mpor  by  means  of  his 
atyloa  and  an  tuganioM  wtttiiW'flMa  lyaaiaUy  oon- 
■Iraeted  fbr  th«  Uiad.  His  Im  aenvfeaiy  knew 
no  Spanish,  yet  he  went  through  the  seven  quarto 
vdomes  of  Mariana's  History  with  him.    Bo  he 


Ial>oured  with  almost  UDexample*!  courage  and 
patience  at  his  Htstory  Ferdinand  and  Ita- 
oella  (3  vols.  Iloeton,  1838),  which  quickly  carried 
his  name  across  the  ocean  to  the  Old  World, 
and  waa  atraightway  traoalatod  into  French, 
8(>aoidl(  MmI  German.  He  next  devoted  six 
yeara  to  the  Hiatory  of  the  (kmquftt  of  Mexico 
(3  vols.  1843),  and  fimr  \parM  to  the  (.'otiquttt 
of  Peru  (2  vols.  1H4T).  Thej^?  works  detienedly 
brought  him  a  great  reputation  ;  he  was  chosen 
a  oorre*ti)onding  nieml»er  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  nn  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1850  was  recei\«l 
with  the  highest  distinction.  In  1855  he  published 
two  volumea  of  his  Hutorv  of  Philip  iL,  and  a 
third  volume  in  1868,  but  mod  of  ap^lezy  befon 
its  close  at  Boafeoo,  January  98,  18N.  Pkeaootfb 
style  alooe  would  have  asanred  him  potmlarity, 
and  to  this  day  be  remains  unrivalled  among 
EncHsh  liistoriiins  for  vigorous  andtlirect  narrative 
antl  for  sustaintMl  splendour  of  colour.  HiHimagina- 
tinii  worked  all  the  more  frin-ly  Iwcausc  he  saw  but 
with  the  inward  eye,  and  the  hplendid  visions  that 
it  wove  gave  his  piages  the  vivid  colours  of  reality 
and  life.  He  ia  not  a  philoeophical  historian,  bat 
he  u  a  master  ef  narrative  and  incident,  and  tliere 
is  not  a  dull  jiaaaage  in  all  his  historiea.  Uia  Life, 
by  Ceorge  Tieknor,  wa8  published  in  1884. 

Prescription  is  tlie  teun  applied  m  the 
written  dire<'tion  or  receipt  •.'i\  en  by  the  pli\ sjojan 
or  nurgeon  to  the  chemixt  for  the  prej)aration  of  a 
medicinal  suli»<tance  suitable  to  a  special  case.  In 
preecribing  the  medionl  pwelMomr  amy  either 
order  an  ojjjkimd  or  an  tatiemfvrmmm  eonpOBOd. 
Officinal  compounds  (or  preparatjona,  aa  they  are 
frequently  termed)  are  those  for  wUeh  fonnoUr 
are  introdneed  into  the  national  pbarmaeopo>ias, 
and  are  therefore  Biimmfte*!  to  W  always  at  hand 
in  the  laboratory-  of  the  disjiensing  chemist  (.such, 
for  example,  lu*  Migtura  fcm  ('<r)uj>os\tii ,  I'lih-n 
Ififcacuanhir  CvinjKunitui — Le.  Dovers  Powder—  Cow- 
fectiu  Suiphuris,  &c) ;  while  extem|M>raneonfl  com- 
ptmnds  are  those  which  are  devised  on  tlie  instant 
with  the  view  of  weetiug  the  varloaa  peenliarities 
whieh  almoat  evaiyeaae  of  diaeaae  prcaantai  In 
aoue  eaaea,  where  no  ehemieal  aetioa  is  appnmt 
or  probable,  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  dni(^  seems 
to  modify  the  phvsitdogical  eflect  of  each  mgredi- 
ent.  For  example,  Dovei's  I'owdci  contains  ax  its 
active  ingr«'<lient.'<  ipeeacuanlm  ami  opium,  arid  yet 
in  well  regulHt«>d  doses  it  licit lici  <'\hil«its  the 
nauseating  pro|i«rties  of  the  former  nor  the  nar- 
cotic influence  of  the  latter  substance.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  most  eligible  form  of  the  remedy  is  of 
extreme  importance.  The  physician  here  liai«  u* 
determine  whether  he  shall  preaeribe  hia  remedy 
In  the  fomi  of  pill,  powder,  or  mixture ;  wlmtfier 
he  shall  administer  it  as  an  injcf'tiDn  into  the  lower 
Ijowel :  whether  the  patient  shall  i  in  c.  rlain  ca.ses) 
inhale  it  ;  &c.  As  a  j^encriil  rule  we  sliouUi  .accom- 
modate the  form  and  flavour  of  our  remc<liej«,  pro 
vidwi  we  do  not  sacrifice  their  virtues,  to  the  taste 
of  the  iNitient,  w  hu  usually  prefers  pills  to  draught* 
or  powders.  The  unpleasant  taste  of  many  medi- 
dnea  which  mast  be  given  in  the  flnid  foim  may 
often  he  obviated  by  the  skill  of  the  pnaotOwr. 
Castor-oil,  cod -liver  oil,  and  copaiba  are  moat  eaaily 
taken  on  the  surface  of  orange- wine,  or  water  coo. 
tainin>;  a  bitter  tincture,  care  U'ln^;  taken  to  moisten 
with  water  the  edp*  or  rim  of  the  glass  at  the  |iart 
applieil  to  the  mouth.  The  ta.st«'  of  solution  of 
{MJtash  and  of  lime  water  is  lifst  covered  with 
milk  ;  and  the  disagreeable  flavour  of  senna  is  said 
to  be  concealed  if  its  infusion  ia  made  with  strong 
tea. 

in  eoaelaaion  it  may  be  lamarited  that  it  ia 
the  enatom  tn  write  preaerlptlana  In  the  LaliB 

language,  to  abbreviate  well  known  won!*,  to 
use  symbols  for  weights  and  measures,  and  to 
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commence  each  prescription  with  the  symbol  B, 
which  signifies  i?r<-i)>e,  'take.'  Aa  an  illustration, 
we  append  a  prestcription  for  a  tonic  draught 
( when*  f.  5  stands  for  fluid  ounce  ;  /.  5  for  fluid 
dimcbm ;  ^  for  tuinim ;  gr.  for  grain  ;  M.  for  mitee, 

{ffame  of  Patient.) 
9    Qviinia  Hulph.,  ^.j 
Tinct.  Cahiinba',         /  3l 
Acid.  Sulph.  Dilut.,  "Ix 
Synip.  Aurant. ,  /.  %\M 

InfoA.  CalamlMP,  adj. 
If.  Kal  Emmtiu  ter  fuotkS*  iimumhu. 

D»t<>.  ( Initial t  or  name  of  pre^eriber.) 

As  a  parallel  to  this  retention  in  western  Europe 
of  a  modia'val  UHage,  it  niny  be  nientinned  that  in 
the  painiy  days  of  the  republic  of  Athena  the 
Attic-apoMdiig  piactitifHier  was  held  _  boand  to 
write  hu  preaoriptioiM  in  the  ancient  Doric  dialecta ; 
the  reaaon  in  tnis  case  being  that  the  schools  of 
medicine  in  the  Doric  ooIouIm  of  Magna  Graecia 
and  elsewhere  were  long  the  most  celebrated. 

PreM'riptiom  in  Hotnan  law,  raean8  a  clan»e 
inserted  in  tlie  preface  to  tiie  formula  under  which 
an  action  was  tried.  The  preswription  lon^i  tem- 
porit  diracted  that  the  claimant  should  not  nncceed 
if  thtt  defandant  had  been  so  long  in  powcmion  of 
tlM  pnmeirtv  in  diasnte  that  equity  would  not 
allow  Mm  to  be  dfaiwubed.  In  England  lapse  of 
time  may  affect  property  rif^hta  in  various  ways. 
The  right  of  a  claimant  to  hnn^  an  action  may  be 
tMken  away  l>y  statutes  of  Limitation  (q.v.),  or 
tlie  law  may  regard  the  long  enioymerit  of  the 
jHMfieaHor  aa  evidence  to  show  tliat  hin  riglit*^  liail  a 
lawful  origin.  Fosoessor)'  title  to  land  is  now 
gained  under  the  express  provisionB  of  the  modem 
statutes  of  limitation.  In  proving  title  by  pre- 
aeription  to  easements  (ancn  as  rights  of  way. 
aneimt  Ughta,  &c.)  Mid  oMmt  iaecMrpowai  ligbta 
over  the  land  of  another  the  elaiflnBt  leliei  on 
immemorial  enjoyment ;  but  tlie  OOVrts  would 
always  infer  the  immemorial  i-haraeterof  the  right 
from  a  comparatively  short  ptMiod  of  actual  enjoy- 
ment. And  now,  under  the  Hrencription  Act  of 
1832,  the  i>erio<l  is  fixed  at  twenty  years  in  t  lie  <>ju«e 
of  lighta  and  other  easements  and  thirty  yeare  in 
the  caae  of  nrofita  (such  as  common  of  pasture,  and 
the  like ).  For  the  mlea  of  the  aet,  aee  Sbelford'a 
Rml  Property  Statute$. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland  prescription  is  a  method 
both  of  acquiring  and  of  losing  a  right :  hence  it  is 
divided  into  positive  and  negativf.    The  positive 

rrescrintinn  waa  introduceil  by  St-atiU'e  1617,  chap. 
2.  that  strttut'e  Isit'^    Item    iiitprpreted  by 

decisiono,  posseMHion  of  lieritnble  nubjectM  for  forty 
years,  on  the  requisite  titles,  recorded  in  the 
appropriate  register,  is  sufllcient  to  secure  an 
owner  against  any  one.  aUeging  a  better  title ;  or 
to  defeeraiiiie  the  exteiil  «  u  eetata^  when  * 
qiieatfon  arises  either  as  to  wlial  Is  eompiehended 
under  a  ^'etifral  description  or  as  to  whether  a 
specific  piece  of  property  has  been  carried  under 
a  clause  of  parts  and  t)ertinent.s  ;  or  t«i  merge  a 
title  of  pro{)erty  in  the  higher  title  of  8uj>eriority. 
The  pofwwsion  must  1m'  uninterrupted  and  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  right  claimed.  The  Conveyanc- 
ing Act.  1874  (  37  and  18  Vict.  chap.  SH  sect.  34), 
simplified  the  title  neoessary  for  founding  pre- 
scription, by  enacting  that  'any  ex  fiteie  valid, 
irredeemahle  title,'  recorded  in  the  appropriate 
register,  shall  be  sufficient:  and  abonnied  the 
prescriptive  jKjriod  by  enacting  that  poHsession  for 
twenty  yearn  continually  and  together,  following 
on  such  recorded  title,  -diall  l>e  equivalent  to 
possession  for  the  old  period  of  forty  yearx. 

The  negative  prescription  of  obligations  wa.-*  lirxt 
introdnoed  by  the  Stotute  1460,  chap.  29,  which 


declares  that  unleM  a  person  follow  an  obligation 
and  take  doou  merit  thereon  within  forty  years,  his 
riglit  shall  pre»cril>e  and  lie  of  no  avail.  By  the 
Act  1617,  chap.  12,  this  prencription  was  extended 
to  heritable  bonds  and  other  heriUible  rights,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  the  years  of  minority  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  preacription  was  used 
showd  not  be  eonntod.  b  additMin  to  these  long 
ptascriptions  there  are  several  shorter  prescriptions, 
whose  object,  generally  speaking,  is  to  protect 
parties  against  the  con»equpnce«  of  negligence  in 
preserving  vouchers  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  111 i'-Hori{)ti\ <•  period,  to  change  the  onus  pro- 
hiindt  hikI  to  restrict  tlie  nuxle  of  pro<if.  Among 
tlif,«p  li'sscr  prescriptions  are  the  vicennial  pre- 
scription of  twenty  years,  applicable  to  retours  and 
holograph  writinga;  tbe  ten  years*  or  decennial 
prescription,  appucable  to  actions  againat  tutors 
and  curators ;  tne  septennial  prescription  of  caution- 
ary obligations  ;  the  sexennial  prescripUon  of  Mils 
of  exchange ;  the  quinquennial  prescription  of 
arrears  of  rent  in  an  agricultural  lea>e,  of  ministers' 
stijwnils,  of  l>arj;ains  concerning  movables  made 
verlmlly,  and  of  inhibitiims  ;  the  triennial  proscrip- 
tion, intrcnluced  by  the  Act  1579,  chap.  83,  appli- 
cable to  actions  for  servants'  wages,  for  fiouse- rents, 
or  for  accounts  to  attorneys,  Hurge<ins,  agents,  Sic. 
In  Scotland  if,  within  twenty  \  ears  after  the  coiu- 
misBion  of  a  orime,  no  step  has  been  taken  to  being 
the  offender  to  jnatioe,  »  would  appear  that  tlw 
right  to  prosecute  falls  to  the  ground. 

Presentment.  See  Criminal  Law. 

Preserved  Provisions.    Under  the  tenn 

preserves  is  usually  iriclmled  fruit,  eaten  whole  or 
broken,  or  tlie  juice  of  fruit,  preserved  by  boiling 
with  snignr.  Whole  fruit  is  boiled  in  clear  syrup 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  su^r  penetnites  the 
fniit  completely.  It  is  then  drainea  and  dried  at 
a  gentlo  Mnfet  so  that  the  afasorhed  snnr  oiyitnl* 
lises  in  the  rabstanoe  and  on  the  snmee  w  tbo 

fruit,  wliich  is  then  known  a-^  ritjidird.  ,Tani  con- 
sists of  fruit  lK)ile<l  with  nii  <'iiini,l  weight  of  sugar, 
which  latter  <li«so|v(»,s  in  the  fruit  juice  set  free  as 
the  fruit  break.s  down,    if  well  made  they  can  W 

Sreserveil  in  this  manner  for  years,  but  the  quality 
eteriorates  after  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  owing 
to  crystallisation  and  other  changes  taking  place 
in  the  sugar.  Fniit  iaUiss  consist  of  the  juice  of 
the  fintt  only,  boUea  with  sugar,  this  vegetable 
jelly  eonsbting  principally  of  a  substance  Icnown 
to  chemists  under  the  name  of  pectin.  Fruits  are 
also  preserver!  by  covering  with  water  in  suitable 
vessels,  heating  to  a  high  temperature,  and  closing 
the  vessel  whilst  hot. 

Meat,  ve}^tabl«4,  and  other  provisions  may  be 
preserved  with  more  or  leas  snccera  in  a  number  of 
ways,  which  may  be  classed  roughly  under  four 
headings  :  ( 1 )  desiccation  ;  (2 )  use  of  cold  ;  (3)  by 
ehamiGalooaiponndstantissptios);  (4)  byexelnahm 
of  air.  The  dniple  process  of  drying  IS  eflSsetlvo 
both  with  meat  and  ve^'etables,  ami  if  completely 
carried  out  prevents  the  onliiiary  pntreiactive 
changes  frtmi  taking  place.  Drietl  ve^'ctaMes  are 
prepare<l  largely  for  use  on  Ixiurd  .ship,  and  the 
soup  tablets  so  extensively  iif*cd  nowadays  coiisi.st 
of  meat  and  vegetables  dried  and  prehs«d  together. 
Jerked  Beef  (q.v.)  and  Pemmican  (q.v.)  are  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  drying  in  tbe  son.  Tne  use  of 
cold  is  mainly  a  temporary  expedient  employed 
for  the  carriage  of  meat  from  one  eoonti^  to 
another.  This  industry  hi  carried  on  extensively 
in  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
carca«.s  is  frozen  hard  by  a  refrigerating  machine, 
and  ))acke<l  on  Iniard  ship  in  a  chamber  cooled  by 
a  similar  apparatu.><.  Meat  so  preservetl  arrives  in 
Euroi^Kj  in  good  condition,  anu  if  properly  thawed 
is  superior  to  ail  bat  Uie  best  home-grown  Wf 
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And  mutton  (aM  BBmoBiATioir).  For  wwlwwed 
milk,  aee  Mils. 
Osrtuii  dHnniml  wuhntnum  haiwt  ihe  power  to 

S re  vent  decay  or  arrest  putrefactive  chragM,  bgr 
Mtrojring  t^e  activity  oi  the  geniM  or  lermento 

^^'1lich  Act  a8  thn  exciting  cause.  Common  salt  is 
vftii<>»i»ly  Apitlied  for  the  pnrpo«e  of  prestervin^ 
meat  (the  lood-valae  WinK  th'  m  T  y  somewhat 
decrea*e<l ) ;  the  mc&t  may  l»e  immerse*!  in  brine, 
packed  in  Milt,  nibbed  with  salt  and  dried,  or 
wiled  and  smoked,  Tbe  methiKt  of  xalting  and 
smoking  ham  it  dMeribod  «t  Ha.m  ,  tlie  chiiir  pre- 
Mnralive  element  in  the  wood-smoke  is  enasot^-. 
OwMOte,  hone  acid,  salicylie  aeiti,  and  mlphur 
compounds  are  all  KulwtAiices  that  can  lie  uwhI  a*« 
food  prPHervatives,  Imt  the  olijeotion  to  the  of 
cheinical  a;;ent«  is  tli  a  il:i\v  eillier  have  a  din- 
tinct  taflt«  th«»!n«*!vesH  or  have  a  tuxiu  inliuence 
on  the  liiuimn  iMidy.  Salicylic  acid  has  been  iisM 
in  large  quantities  for  precterving  milk  and  other 
foods,  but,  when  taken  even  in  small  doMS  for  a 
Jeogtbaoed  period,  it  disturbs  Uie  animal  eeooomy ; 
MM  in  FiMMM  aoy  food  proMrved  1^  Ite  meMM 
is  mm  eondomned  as  unfit  tor  hommi  coammptioii. 
Th«  mm  of  creasota  is  oonfined  to  meats  wbieh  are 
usually  smoked.  T!(<ri  acid  has  no  taste,  and  in 
all  prolmbility  is  hannhiss  when  taken  in  the 
small  fiuantiljes  i)re!*ent  in  food  preened  hy  it« 
me&UM.  Milk,  tisii,  poultry,  and  meat  ui  nil  kinds 
may  be  preserved  iFor  months  by  its  use.  A  very 
iiii'onioim  method  of  using  this  preservative  has 
hi '  u  u  ii'd  with  success.  Tne  boric  acid  is  injected 
into  tke  laige  vein  of  an  ineenaible  bat  Jiving 
animal,  eo  ibat  it  ia  earried  in  the  ofdinaiy  oiimi- 
lation  to  all  parts  of  the  IxMly,  and  the  animal  is 
then  killed ;  meat  so  prepajred  has  been  kept 
fresh  and  palatJihle  for  about  three  months.  Some 
huluhur  com]H)iiiul<«,  notably  the  hinulphit^  of  lime 
ana  sulplmrouH  a<  id,  are  jjood  preservatives,  hut 
they  have  an  objecUouable  taste.  Tbe  former  is 
used  by  Imtaiiem  M  «  pteeemer  of  meat  in  hot 

weather. 

Kxclusion  of  air  is  a  method  of  preserving  which 
is  nsed  almoet  ezeliMiveljr  for  cooked  foods.  Varioos 

f»lans  of  floating  meat  with  air-tight  ooating  have 
heen  tried,  but  they  Imve  Wen  carried  little 
further  than  the  experimeutal  »ta^e.  Mtjal  h4i.% 
iKfn  di]i]>ed  in  molten  paraflSnwax,  gelatine,  gutta- 
percha, i^Lc.  -all  of  which  exclude  air ;  hnt  the 
air,  or,  more  cornvtly,  the  germs  present  in  the 
air,  are  imprisoned  in  tlie  tissues  of  the  meat,  and 
these  speedily  set  up  putrefactive  changes.  The 
only  process  which  has  snecessfnlly  aocomplished 
tiie  desired  end  is  by  the  use  of  high  temperature 
to  expel  the  air  and  det^Jnoy  the  genua,  and  then 
sealing  to  prevent  ingress  of  more  air.  Many  have 
claimed  the  credit  of  this  invention,  but  in  all 
pridiiihility  it  wa-i  (in^t  propose  1  hy  a  M.  Appert  of 
Paris  in  1 810.  The  process  as  now  carried  on,  how 
ever,  is  the  outcome  of  many  minds,  Anpert's 
original  method  simply  supplying  the  grounnwork. 
The  variolic  tinned  meats,  soups,  &c.  now  in  the 
market  are  examples  of  this  method  of  preserving 
food.  Tlie  mentb  fte.  ii  plaeed  in  tins,  wbielt  nre 
immened  in  a  eolation  of  ealdnm  chloride  heated 
np  to  a  temperature  of  270°  F.,  which  destroys 
both  germs  ajid  spores.  The  tins  are  previously 
closed,  (ixoept  a  small  pin-hole  for  the  escajH* 
of  steam.  They  are  heated  thos*  for  aHont  three 
liours,  when  the  jiiii-holes  are  cl(>M»d  hy  solder, 
and  the  tins  are  ail<iwerl  to  conl.  This  process 
is  tfaonwghly  successful  as  far  as  mere  preserva- 
tion goes.  Tins  of  meat  thus  treated  have  been 
opeoMl  after  twenty  vears,  and  no  sign  of  putre- 
faction has  been  note<i ;  occasionally  inrongh  some 
carelessness  the  air  may  not  have  been  thoroughly 
removed  an  !  pntr-  fuction  ensnes  ;  such  exceptions, 
however,  are  rarely  met  with  in  tins  sent  out  by 


good  firms.  A  bad  tin  can  be  detected  before  open- 

uig  by  tbe  bulged -out  appearance  of  tim  tin,  tbe 

gases  of  decomposition  prewing  oat  the  rides  or 

ends.    Tbe  objection  to  the  process  lies  in  tlie 

over-oooking  to  which  the  meat  nms.t  lie  is^ubjecietl. 

Tliia  impairs  Imth  the  appearance  and  flavour,  an^i 

no  doubt  remu\  I  -  t-ome  of  the  nutritive  valne  cjf 

tbe  meat,  fil'luni;:li  iIhs  latter  {>oint  Ib  denied  hv 

some.  Other  plans,  varying  sootewhat  in  detail  but  . 

similar  in  principle,  have  been  patented,  and  are  | 

in  use  in  some  of  the  food -preserving  factorial. 

Aberdeen  and  London  are  centres  fortius  indns^-, 

the  lonner  having  five  factories,  whilst  ia  Amerim  I 

and  New  Zealand  (q.r.)  a  large  amount  of  capital 

is  inveiit^l  in  the  tnule.    See  S.\i.Mn\  ; 

The  various  extracts  of  meat  ni>    m  h  way  pre- 
serve<l   fiMxIs.       rip",    ccr-ivi   ni    ihr    juiee  and 
extractive  matter  ot  the  iin-at  evajiorateti  down  to 
a  thick  consistence,  an<l  frequently  preserved  bj-  a  j 
large  addition  of  salt.     'the  majority  of  these  ' 
extracts  are  stimnlants  rather  than  foods,  some  of 
tlwm  being  praetieally  oselesa    Vegetables  are  i 
freqnently  praserved  oy  the  proeBm  of  pickling.  i 
Tlie  vegetables  are  boiled  with  vinej^  and  ^piceji. 
The  latter  two  unbutanees,  being  antiseptic  in  their  i 
nature,  prrvri  t  l  utn  frvction  and  decay.   For  tiiB 
preservation  ut  wood,  u£«  Ory  Kot. 

President  of  the  I'nlted  SfateA,  the  hea^i 

of  the  executive  of  the  I  nited  States,  is  also  the 
only  executive  officer  who  reaches  his  position  by 
eleotian;  tlm  appointment  of  the  otners  being  1 
eitiwr  in  his  Imbos  (subject  to  their  eonfirmatioa 
Tiy  tbe  senate )  or  regulated  by  law.  Tlie  president  u 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  ;  ei^ht  presidents- 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  .Jai  kvm. 
Linc<dn,  (Jrant,  and  Cleveland — have  V>een  cho-^-n 
a  M  l  tnd  t«rui,  but  a  third  term,  alth  -uj^-h  there 
itt  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  urevenl  it,  is 
practically  prohibited  by  the  popular  prejudice 
a^inst  it.  A  candidate  must  ne  a  natiinu-boni 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age^  The  president  has  asalaty  of  |liO,000 
a  year,  imd  most  leeeive  no  otiier  emolaineBt 
during  oHice  from  the  rnite<l  States  or  any  state 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navj-  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the 
actual  service  nf  the  Union  ;  lie  has  the  power  to 
^aant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  otVences  afrainst  tbe 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  and 
( by  and  with  the  aavice  and  consent  of  two-thirds 
of 'the  senate)  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  j 
atnliassadoni,  consals,  and  all  other  olBoera  oc  the 
Uniteil  States  wlmse  appointaneata  are  notiMher- 
wifM  provided  lor;  from  time  to  time  lie  aends  to  I 
cfuii  r---^  a  'message'  (cf.  the  ' Queen S|»eech')  | 
!ji\iti;:  informntinn  as  to  the  state  nf  the  Tnion, 
.'Will  1  ri'i  i( I  111 n'lidi  n^'  ]ririi-.n  1 1'-  lor  i. 'i, n i wlerat ion  ;  he 
I  may  coineiie  («»tti  iiouses,  oi  eillier  iiouse,  in  s]>eci&l 
session:  ami.  if  the  two  houses  disa+rree  as  to  tbe 
time  of  ailjouniment,  he  may  adjourn  tbemto  such 
time  as  he  thinks  ht.  The  president,  like  the  vice- 
president  and  all  other  civil  officers,  mav  be 
feroeved  f^om  ofloe  on  unpeadiment  hy  Hoase 
of  Representatives  for  and  conviction  by  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  an  !  emeanours.  He  may  require  the 
<i[iituon,  lit  wjitiuf;,  of  the  head  of  any  of  the 
executive  departinents  on  any  subject  relatint:  to 
the  duUes  of  his  department  Every  bill  wliidi 
passes  eungiww  mui<t  nave  tbe  president's  signature 
to  become  a  law,  unless,  after  he  has  retwmsd  it 
with  his  objections,  tWO>tilMs  of  «adl  hoOM 
sajmort  it  and  pass  it  ovar  hi*  veta 
lAie  Viee-praddeDt  of  the  United  States,  although 
;  elected  along  with  the  president,  is  no  part  of  tti« 
i  exccative  department    His  sole  fnnetion  is  to 
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preside  over  the  wnate,  where  be  has  no  ▼oto 
OBkaa  in  the  oue  of  a  tie ;  mui  in  pnMifeioe  lie  hae 
Kfede  inflaenoa  Ml  tlis  nJmtlifatitli— ,  and  ia 
r^nuYied  only  aa  aa  *«ad«r-atady,'  ia  nmBum  to 
take  the  presideiiqr  la  the  event  of  ita  being 
vacated  the  president's  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability.  Four  vice-president* — Tyler, 
Fillnioie,  Johnson,  Arthur— have  so  succeedetl  to 
the  presidency.  In  the  event  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  presi- 
dent and  tM  vice-president,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  after  him,  in  their  order,  other  members  of 
Um  «akin«(»  would  aefe  aa  pmddant  until  tho  die- 
aldlMnr  of  the  pieddent  w«a  ramored,  or  a  new 
pnndent  elected.  On  the  death  of  a  vice-president 
the  dutien  of  his  offic«  are  fulfilled  by  the  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  .nenate. 

The  election  of  pretiident  and  vice-president  is 
controlled  \>\  the  elettoral  system,  under  which  the 
people  do  not  vote  directl}'  for  the  candidates,  hut 
tor  electoTB  from  their  separate  states  who  are 
pledged  to  cast  their  votea  for  partiiwilar  candidates. 
Each  state  is  entitled  to  a  nwnber  of  eloBton  aqoal 
to  its  nntnber  of  senators  (two  in  each  ease)  and 
representatives  in  congress  ;  these  lattor  ran^  from 
one  to  thirty  four  table  Wlow).  At  hrst  the 
electors  simply  voUh\  for  two  cAn(li<lat«s,  and  the 
one  wlio  received  thr  sirnml  liigiieft  iiuiiil)er  of 
votes  for  president  becHiiie  vice-president ;  but 
since  1804  provision  has  been  made  for  a  separate 
election  of  the  vioe-president.  lo  the  event  of  no 
caodidato  having  a  majority  of  tlie  elMfeoral  votes 
the  Hooae  of  BopnaantaliTeB  ehooaas  a  pceaidont, 
voting  statea,  eaoh  state  having  one  vote ;  if  no 
vice-president  is  elected  the  senate  chooses  a  vioe- 
president,  voting  as  usual.  Such  cases  occurred 
in  1S(K>-1,  when  Jetfei'Hon  and  Burr  luiii  tied,  and 
the  foriner  was  made  jirt'sififnt  and  the  latt<'r  vice- 
president  ;  in  1824  '2.'),  \vlieii  none  of  tlio  four 
candidates  for  the  presidency  had  a  majority,  and 
John  Q.  Adams,  who  had  received  eigbty-four 
electoral  votes,  was  chosen  by  the  House  over 
Andrew  Jaekson,  who  had  ninety-nino ;  and  finally 
fai  18M-«7,  when  Bichaid  M.  JohiMoa,  who  had 
obtained  a  plurality  of  eleetoiul  voftia  nr  the  vtee- 
niwidenc)-,  was  elect^^l  hy  the  senate.  Tha  toiri- 
lories  have  no  vot«  in  any  cu»e. 

For  other  presidents,  see  the  articles  on  the 
several  republics  that  liave  such  officers  at  the  head 
of  the  goTamaMnt. 

The  pnsUeats  of  tits  Untied  9Mm  have  been  Oeone 

-  M(178»-971,MmAdsni(im-Un).T1ionMf 
(18n-4k  JsuMl  Madisim  (1tt»-17),  James 

lyier  (IMl-in.  JanMi  Enoi  Mk  vESSt-U)»  bahny 
Taylor  (18M-B0K  MIM  fUnom  (MO-flS).  Innldin 
Pisces  (lfl»m/aaM  BmihsnMi  (1»7-«1),  Abraham 
Iinoshiiini-<6).  Andrew  Jehnion(lM6-60).  UIvmsb  & 
Grant  ( 1M0-77),  Bothsfferd  Biichard  Hayes  ( 1877-81 ), 
James  AbnmasiMd(lIsrah-Septembsr  1881]  ~ 
Akfli  Arthur  (1881-86),  Qrovcr  Olevdand  (18c 
Baajunin  Harriaoa  (1889-fS).  For  all 
The  fsUowlnff  laMe  shows 
allowed  to  eoeh  stale  sinee  the 

of  1890. 


Alabama.  II 

Arkaiuas   8 

dlifornia   8 

Colonulo   4 

CoiiDWiUuefc   0 

DeUwar*  8 

Florida  i 

Geonria. .  U 

Idaho   3 

Illinois  at 

Indiana  ^..U 

Iowa  U 

Kati'<a<   10 

K.-lifiirV>-  13 

Ltw»l»laiia  8 


Maine    « 

Mar)' land   8 

MaaaachuMtU ....  15 

Michigan  14 

MInneaota.   9 

MivilsaippI   0 

Miawmrl  17 

Montana   S 

Ntlmska   8 

K«vada   9 

Npw  lUmpakba..  4 

Nf  w  J<'r»ejr  10 

N.>«  Y..ik   88 

Nuriti  t'nrolina. .  .11 
Nortti  Dakota....  S 


Ohio  23 

Chrgon   4 

PenniylTanla  , . ,  .S2 
Rhode  Uland ....  4 
South  Carolina...  0 
South  Dakota  ...  4 

Tcnn«siee  12 

Texaa  15 

Vtrmont   4 

Virginia  13 

Washington  4 

Wmt  Virginia  a 

Wli«Tni<itn   IS 

Wyotninx    8 

Total  444 


PreallUo,  a  Spanish  word  for  '  a  fort,'  i^lied 
peeiaUy  to  font  teauJab  loitifiad  jpoata  on  tlia 
of  uocoeoo— Cwrtu,  BfeHIla,  Alhnoemaa,  and 

Pefion  de  Velez. 

Press*  Freedom  of  the,  the  expression  used 
to  denote  the  nlr»cnce  nf  any  oflicial  restraint  on 
the  publication  of  books  and  other  printed  matter. 
In  England,  at  the  Reformation,  the  control  of  the 
press  came  to  be  centred  in  the  crown,  the  eoele- 
siastical  in  addition  to  the  secular  government 
being  Tflatod  ia  Henry  VIIL  aa  tenpoml  head  of 
the  ehnreh.  The  Company  of  Btationen,  who 
came  to  have  the  regulation  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, were  servants  of  the  governuieut,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  censor- 
ship of  the  press  \va.«»  enforced  by  the  Lonj^  Parlia- 
ment, in  xylite  of  Milton'n  elcMjuent  protest  (see  his 
A  rft/pagittca ),  and  wan  re-establisbed  more  rigor- 
ously at  the  Restoration.  It  was  continued  at  the 
Revolution,  and  the  statute  reenlating  it  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  tiU  1608,  when  the 
Commons  by  a  special  vote  atmek  it  out  of  the  list 
of  temporary  acta  to  be  oontinned.  Since  that 
time  the  censorship  of  the  press  ha»  ce<u4e<l  to  exist 
in  Britain.  But,  though  there  are  no  oft'icial 
restrictions  on  wliat  shall  ami  what  sliiill  not  l»e 
published,  the  authors  and  publishers  of  criminal 
or  injurions  matter  are  amenable  to  the  law  of 
libel ;  and  tJiere  are  certain  statutoiy  requirements 
in  force  to  enable  them  to  be  traoed.  Bveiy  person 
who  prints  anythina  for  hira  or  reward  must, 
under  a  penalty  of  £90,  keep  one  copv  at  least  oi 
tho  matter  nrinted,  and  wnto  on  it  the  name  and 
place  of  alioae  of  the  person  who  employed  bim  to 
print  it.  Kverv  person  who  print-  any  paper 
meant  to  l>e  piilili.^ned  must  {irint  on  tiie  first  or 
la.'^t  It  nf  his  name  and  usual  plac«^  of  bn(*inet*s  ;  and 
on  failure  to  do  so  be  forfeits  the  sum  of  £6,  and  so 
does  any  person  publishing  the  same.  There  are 
a  few  printed  papBls  exempted  from  conforming  to 
the  above  requireOMal— «a,  for  iaatanoe,  papers 
printed  by  pariiawMMt  or  ia  government  oflma. 
engravings,  aaetion  Ibla,  baak-aotea,  UOa  or 
lading,  receipts  for  money,  and  a  few  other  similar 
matt«t«.  In  the  case  of  a  li)>el  legal  publication 
is  constituteil  by  sending  or  showing  a  copy  Printed 
or  in  manuscript  to  any  person  ;  the  sale  of  a 
newspaper  or  other  pu^>licati(>u  in  a  shop,  or 
its  delivery  to  an  ofticer  at  the  Stanip-otlice,  is 
also  considered  an  act  of  publication.  The  truth 
of  the  statements  pnblislied  ma^  be  tuged  as  a 
|dea  iif  defence  in  an  action  for  ubel ;  in  criminal 
proceedings  truth  is  a  defmce  if  the  nublioBp 
tinn  is  for  the  public  benefit.  The  publisner  of  a 
Imi  iU  or  newspaper  may  also  defend  himself  by 
sliowinjs'  that  the  matter  i'oiii]>liiiii«i  of  was  pub- 
lishe<l  hy  order  of  either  Hoiikc  of  Phi  liament,  that 
it  is  a  fair  criticism  on  a  public  per><on  or  act,  or 
that  it  represents  the  honest  belief  of  the  defendant, 
and  is  published  br  him  in  the  oonrse  of  his  oHicial 
or  moral  duty.  If  a  biU  dial]  be  filed  in  any  court 
for  tlie  discovonr  of  the  name  of  the  priater,  pub- 
Hriier,  or  proprfelor  of  a  new»spaf>er  or  otiier  pnbli- 
cation,  with  the  view  of  rendering  him  liable  in 
damages  for  slanderous  matt«r,  the  defendant  is 
Isnind  to  make  the  iliscoverv  required,  which, 
however,  cannot  ho  made  use  of  against  him  ui  any 
other  ]iriM  c.  (iiti<,'  than  that  for  whicii  it  has  been 
made.  The  penalties  against  newsimpers  can  only 
be  sued  for  m  the  name  of  the  Attoruey-geuersj 
or  Solieitor-general,  or  Lord  Advocate.  Certain 
regulationa  aun  exist  regarding  the  exhibition  of 
Playa  (^.t.).  Subjeot  to  tbew  leatrietimn,  the 
freedom  of  the  prees  haa  anbsisted  in  Britain  sinee 
169.^.  At  least  an  etjual  dej^ree  of  freedom  obtains 
in  the  L'nit«d  States,  where  privilege  is  much  more 
witlely  extended.    See  LiBEL. 

A  more  or  lees  rigorous  censorship  of  the  press 
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exuti  ia  mort  EanpMUi  atotM.  There  is  often  no 
dlnel  MfwUMjuwrUma  to  jrablieation,  but  the 
oOebd  eemor  hu  hie  power  to  stop  any pabli- 
cation  which  he  deems  objectionable,  to  eoonMate 
the  edition,  and  to  proeeente  the  author  and  editor. 
New«{m]>er8  and  i>atiitihleb!  are  Kenerally  subjected 
to  u  Htrii'ifT  ctm.Horsriij)  thaji  larj^er  works.  See 
Inukx  ;  h1h()  Odjicrs  on  Lil>el,  and  PaU>r>*oii  on  tlic 
Liberty  of  the  Preae.— For  Correction  of  the  Prew, 
■eePuxm. 

Pressons^  Edmond  de.  a  prominent  French 
ProU*st«.nl  theol<M^n,  was  l>om  in  Paris,  January 
24,  1824,  studied  at  the  univeisitv  there,  next 
under  Vinot  at  Lausanne,  and  ^lioluck  and 
Neander  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  in  1847  became 
A  pastor  at  Paris.  He  was  deputy  to  the  National 
Aieembly  for  the  Seine  department  in  1871-76^  and 
•  WM  elected  a  senator  for  life  in  1883.  He  reoeiTed 
tlw  D.D.  degree  from  Breelaa  in  1800  and  Edin- 
bargh  in  1884.  He  died  April  8.  1891.  A  strong 
thinker  and  vi^'on>us  writer,  as  well  as  eloquent 
preacher,  Pre««en»e  took  a  foremost  part  in  the 
f^reat  theological  an  well  a«  ecelesiH.«tical  con- 
troversies of  the  day  ;  published  niHiiy  l<  arne<l  and 
important  books,  most  of  which  have  Ucti  trans- 
lated into  English  and  (ierman ;  and  contrilmtetl 
to  the  tbeolopcal  and  literary  magarinee  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ciuuinel— the  article  on  CHRUnAlflTY 
in  the  present  work  is  from  hi*  pea. 

The  following  an  the  most  imiNnisat  books:  Le 
RedempUmr(lMi  Bna.  tnaa  1864) ;  Hiitoire <U$  Troii 
Premiert  aUda  4t  t^fiim  Okritimnt  (4  vola  1858-77 ; 
Bog.  tcaas.  1809-78;  a  thofonghly  reviaiad  and  extvnd«d 
adittoB  had  rMMhed  Its  tUrd  volome  in  1800) :  Viglue 
a  la  BtvolvHon  Fnmfttite  (1864;  Eog;  tnns.  1869); 
Jinu  Ckrut,  torn  T^tmpt,  m  Vie,  ton  (Kwtrt  (1866; 
Eds.  timna  1806);  Stwla  ConUmporakuu  (1880;  Eng. 
tnuis.  New  York,  1880);  waA  Lu  Ortgina  (1882;  Eng. 
tnuM.  188:^ ). 

Prcwcailff*  Impressment  was  the  mode  for- 
merly resorted  to  for  manning  the  British  navy. 
The  practice  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  cnstom, 
bat  tne  force  of  law.  It  may  be  traced  in  English 
kjoialAtiaB  from  the  days  of  Edwaid  1. ;  and  many 
ama  of  parliaiiMnt,  mm  the  nign  of  Philip  and 
Marv  to  that  of  fJeorge  III.,  wprn  jutHHed  to 
regulate  the  system  of  impressment,  liiiprensment 
consisted  in  Kei/in^'  by  force,  for  Her\ ice  in  the 
royal  navy,  seamen,  river-wateniion,  and  at  times 
landsmen,  when  stiite  emergciu  ics  n  iuicriMl  them 
necessary'.  The  presanng,  an  armed  party  of  reli- 
able men  commanded  By  oflken,  nwufy  pmoBeded 
to  sneh  honaea  in  the  eeaport  towm  m  vm  mp- 
nnsed  to  be  the  resort  of  the  seafaring  popnlalioB, 
laid  violeal  bands  on  all  eligible  men,  and  conveyed 
them  fordbly  to  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour. 
As  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  sailors  to  yield  with 
out  a  )^tr^I^;J^le  many  t«rril>le  fi^rht*  look  {dace 
iH^twet'ii  the  jiri'MttgangM  and  their  intended  victims 
— coniliats  in  which  live«  were  often  In  point 

of  justice  there  is  little,  if  anything,  t^i  be  said  for 
impressment,  which  had  not  even  the  merit  of  an 
impartial  selection  from  the  wliole  available  Dopu- 
latioo.  Under  the  laws  all  eligible  men  of  seafaring 
hahitswere  HaUe  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty-five ;  but  exemptions  were  made  in  favour  of 
apprentices  who  han  not  l»e«»n  two  years  appren- 
ticed, fishermen  at  htji,  a  jiroportion  of  able  sea- 
men in  each  c<)lli«'r,  liHr|»<K)nf'n«  in  whalei-x,  and  a 
few  others.  A  iirosuuti;,'  roiili!  Itoard  a  nuTohant 
vessel  or  a  privateer  of  its  ow  n  nation  in  any  nart 
of  the  world,  and  carry  off  as  many  of  the  best 
men  as  oould  he  removea  without  actually  endanger- 
ing the  vessel.  The  exercise  of  this  power  macle  a 
pnvateer  dread  a  f riendlj  man-of-war  moie  than  an 
enemy,  and  often- led  to  as  exeltlttg  aehteOM  when 
enemies  were  in  pursuit  of  each  other;  for  the 
privateer's  men  were  the  best  BaUon«  for  their 


purpose,  that  the  naval  officers  oonld  lay  held  en. 
Mitigations  of  the  hanh  laws  on  the  sabjeet  wcte 
freouently  introdneoA.  As  early  as  1S6S  the  naval 
aothorities  had  to  seeore  the  sanction  of  the  local 
justices  of  peace ;  in  188S  the  term  of  an  impresMd 
man's  service  was  liniit-e^l  to  five  year*  save  in  urgent 
national  necessity.  By  that  time  the  system  wa» 
iRN-otiiin^'  oljBolete  ;  the  navv  is  now  raanne<i  t'V 
voluntary  service.  In  recent  times,  when  volunteer* 
fail,  a  system  of  bounties  has  been  resorted  to. 
But  the  Iaws  saaetioBing  impressment  slanber» 
without  bolag  npealed. 

PreulBt  tm  Bwifti  Sea  PBm  FOktb  wt 

DlKK, 

Preiiter  John,  the  name  applied  by  mediu  val 
credulity  for  two  lnuulre^i  years  to  tlie  sup{>0!<«d 
Christian  sovereign  of  a  va«t  but  ill  defined  empire 
in  central  Asia.  The  idea  of  a  jKjwerful  Christian 
potentate  in  the  far  East,  at  once  priest  and  king, 
was  universal  in  Europe  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  to  the  beginning  of  the  14tb  centnrv,  when 
it  WM  traasfened  to  Ethiopia  and  finally  found  a 
fancied  historical  justification  in  idantififlatioB  with 
\  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  inentinn  of  a  Prester  John,  sprung  from 
tlie  ancient  race  of  the  Magi  of  the  (jOspelH,  (tccnrs 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Otto,  bishop  of  Freisin^-en 
Here,  on  the  authority  (114S)  of  the  bishop  of 
Gabala  {Jibai  in  Syria),  we  find  a  circumstantial 
account  of  his  power,  his  Chriatiani^  after  the 
Nestorian  pattern,  his  victerim  over  tlw  Medea  itad 
Persians,  and  liow  his  progress  to  TbiiiwIbiu  was 
stayed  by  the  intervening  Tigris,  wfaidi  refused  to 
freeze  over  to  give  him  passage.  Again,  about  1 1 G.*), 
there  was  widely  current  in  Europe  an  extravagant 
epistle  MupiKieea  to  be  addreesen  by  IVester  Juhn 
to  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel.  Herfin  we  n-»)\ 
astounding  wonders  enough  :  how  that  he  nile<i 
over  the  tnree  Indies  and  countless  hordes  of  men, 
among  them  those  unclean  races  which  Alexander 
the  Great  shot  up  within  the  northern  mountains ; 
that  thirteen  great  eromes  of  gold  and  jewels  were 
borne  before  as  many  «nifla»  eaehof  lOyOOOlmighti 
and  100,000  foot ;  that  all  ns  snlrieeta  were  vma- 

ous  and  happy  :  attendant  upon  him  were  seven 
kings,  sixty  tiiikes,  an<i  ."165  counts,  twelve  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty  bishops,  while  seventy-two 
kings  with  their  kingdoms  were  his  trihiitArie*  : 
before  his  throne  stiKxl  a  wondrous  inirrnr,  in  which 
he  saw  everything  that  was  happening  in  all  his 
vast  dominions  ;  his  kingdom  contained  the  Fuun- 
tain  of  Youth,  the  Sea  of  Sand,  the  River  of 
Stones,  and  the  river  whose  sand  was  precious  gems, 
ants  that  dug  goM,  fish  that  yielded  pnrple,  pebbles 
that  give  light  and  make  invisible,  and  the  sala- 
maniier  which  lives  in  fire,  from  the  incombustible 
covering  of  which  were  fa.»hione<l  robes  for  the 
presbyter  to  wear.  Then'  in  ul^n  i>xtant  a  letter 
of  date  1177,  written  by  Fo^>e  Alexander  IIL  and 
evidently  addrcrtMed  to  the  imaglBMjr  MtlMr  ef 
the  graiuiiloqnent  epistle  of  1166. 

Ahoat  the  year  1221  the  distant  nmonr  of  the 
eoBOMSta  of  Gengius  Khan  again  save  streagth  te 
the  o^iaf  Ib  raoi  a  mighty  ChrStian  potentate^ 
M.  d'Arene  first  pointed  out  the  true  historical 
source  of  the  story  in  the  Chinese  Yelin  Tashi, 
founder  of  theerajdreof  Kari-Khit^i,  who  a-ssnnied 
the  title  of  Gnr  Khiin  (sui)iH)se<l  by  (»pi>ert  to  liave 
IxM'ii  confounded  w  ith  Yuktiniutn  ox  Jnfutunca  ],  'Mi^ 
fixe<l  his  capital  at  Bala.saghun,  north  of  the  T  ian 
Shan  range.  He  defeated  San  jar  the  Seljnk 
sovereign  of  Persia  in  1141  at  a  great  liattle  near 
Samarkand,  but,  though  batefol  to  the  Moslsm 
historiaae.  of  conne  aevar  auda  aav  piieiuaiiaB  cf 
Clifislianndtli.  Professor  Braaa  of Owesa  Mentifim 
Prester  .lolin  with  the  12th-centur}-  Ceorgian  prince 
John  Orbeli&n,  a  redoubtable  enemy  of  the  Turks 
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(Me  Colonel  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  ^  ei.  187$,  app.  to 
voLiL).  MMy  wiitmabN*  the  doMolOM  13th 
cBBtmr,  as  Mttrao  Folis  the  flknr  cle  Jofaivine,  and 

even  Gregory  Abalfaraj,  identify  liim  with  I'ng 
Khiin,  king  of  tlie  Ne«torian  tribe  of  Kerait.  Friar 
Otloric  about  visitfil  tlie  country  tlu'  Tenduc 
of  Marco  Polo— still  niieil  over  hy  a  |iriuce  whom 
he  style*  Prester  John,  but  lie  aildn,  with  the 
cautiona  gravity  of  the  true  tuNtorian,  '  an  regarda 
him,  notOIW  bimdredth  part  is  true  that  is  twd  of 
iiija  if  it  were  undeniable. '  From  this  ligM  the 
Ariade  phaatoin  entirely  disappears  froni  view, 
hot  from  the  14th  century  onwards  Preeter  Jolin 
oontinnes  a  lem  romantic  existence  under  the  guise 
of  the  Christian  king  of  AbysHinia. 

See  D"Ave»c  in  vol.  iv.  (Ift;i9)  of  the  Recuril  df  Vop- 
OTM  rt  (if  .\/>  »i(,ir(»  of  the  I'ftnn  Suci^'t*  do  (itxjgrapliic  ; 
Dr  Ciuatav  Oppert,  Dtr  I'rt$>>'it>  r  .h.hixnuts  in  Smir  nnd 
GftchichU  (2d  ed.  1H70) :  Krit-.incU  Zanicko.  Drr 
Prifttrr  Jnhannet  { 1876  ).  •'v.'e  <  V.lnnel  Sir  llcnry 
Yule'.s  articli'  in  Knrij.  Firil.  I  fHIi  i-d.  |,  his  Hakluyt  Society 
Cathag  and  the  Wag  TkUker  ( voL  i.  Ib66),  and  Tk*  Book 
o/ Ser  JCw«e  M  (9i  ad.  Un). 

PrMton*  an  important  mannfaetoring  town  of 
Lancashire,  a  monicipal,  parliamentary',  and  county 
borough,  on  the  nort'i  bank,  and  at  tiie  ht>a<I  of  the 
estuary,  of  the  Kibble,  14  miles  fnini  the  Irish 
Sea,  2S  of  Liverrxxil,  ^1  NW.  of  Manchester, 

and  209  NNW.  of  Lomion.  Oo<*upying  an  eminence 
120  feet  above  the  river,  and  built  mostly  of  briek, 
it  ia  on  the  whole  well  laid  out,  and  is  tamranded 
with  nleasing  aoenery.  The  town-hall,  built  in 
im-€J  from  derigiw  bgrSirG.  G.  Scott  ataooat 
of  £80,000,  is  a  French  Gothic  nile,  with  a  clock- 
tower  and  ^pire  195  feet  high.  In  SeptenilM>r  1HH2 
were  laid  the  foundation-storni*  Iwth  of  the  Laiau- 
sliirc  county  hall  and  of  the  Harris  free  lihrarv  and 
muHeuiii,  to  the  latter  of  which  in  1883  Mr  H. 
New«!iain  Ueqneatheti  a  collection  of  pictures  ami 
art- treasures  worth  £70,000.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship are  all  of  them  modem,  for  even  the  parish 
choreh  has  been  rebuilt.  St  Walburge's  ( Konian 
Oatholie),  bv  Hansom  of  cab  celebritv,  has  a  spire 
300  feet  hign,  the  loftiest  built  in  England  since 
the  Reformation,  which  amply  redeems  'proud 
Preston  '  from  its  old  '  no-steeple '  reproach.  Other 
edifices  are  the  graniniar  whool  (1550;  rebuilt 
1S41 ),  the  com  excnangt'  uml  murkft  lioui*e  ( 18'24  i, 
public  liaths  (1851),  a  covered  market  (1870), 
militia  barracks  (1856),  the  infirmarj-  (1869),  Ac, 
Three  large  public  parks  were  laid  out  in  1867  - 
the  Miller  and  Avenham  parka,  and  the  former 
nnaigfatlY  ' Moor'  of  IQO  MiM  to  tha  Dorth of  the 
town.  IB  the  flnt  a  atatm  waa  erected  in  IflTS  of 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby ;  in  Winekley  Square 
is  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Preston  was 
constitutoil  an  inil(  |>onil('iit  jMirt  in  184.1 ;  and  great 
improvements  have  l»een  ellei'tfil  at  a  cost  of  three- 
quarters  of  H  tuillion  under  the  '  Hilihle  Navigation 
and  PrpiHton  Dock  Act,  1883,'  these  including  the 
deei>cning  of  the  channel  so  as  to  admit  vessels 
of  1000  tons,  the  constraction  of  a  dock  of  40  acres, 
the  erection  of  warehoosea,  &c.  Arkwright  (q.v.), 
wlio  was  bora  here  in  17S8|  in  176B  set  op  here  hu 
famous  spinning- frame ;  and  Preaton  now  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  industry,  which 
gradually  Hup«n*e«le<l  the  linen  manufacture,  its 
staple  in  the  18th  centurj'.  There  are  also  iron 
ami  bra-HH  foundries,  iron  shipbuilding  yards, 
en;j;irM'*Ting  and  machine  shops,  steam-boiler  works, 
rope-walks,  &c.  A  guild-merchant  festival,  first 
(dearly  lieard  of  in  1397,  has  been  held  regoUrly 
every  twantyvaan  ainee  1M2— the  laat  on  4th 
September  IMl  Pnaton,  th«  flrat  of  whoae  royal 
chartere  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.,  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  borough  boundary 
was  extended  in  1885.  Pop.  (1811)  17,115;  (1841) 
60,073;  (1881)  100,262;  {\m)  111,600. 


Preston  arose  whilst  ancient  Coedum  or  Rib- 
cheater,  higher  «p  tha  Bihbl^  daeajed.  In  Athel- 
stan's  reign  Anottbdemeni,  Vbm  hundred  in  which 

it  is  situated,  was  granted  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  York  ;  hence  it«  chief  town  came  to  he  known 
as  Preston  or  '  priest«'  town.'  Near  Preston,  on 
17th  August  164M,  Cromwell  totally  routed  the 
royaliMt.s  umler  Sir  Marmailuke  l>angiiale ;  and 
Preston  figtires  in  Vwth  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745.  For  Forster's  little  army  sur- 
rendered here  to  General  Willea;  and  Prinoe 
Char  lea  Edward  ooeupied  the  town  on  both  Ida 
mareh  to  and  his  retreat  from  Derby.  Lady 
Hamilton  has  been  claimed,  but  falsely  it  seems, 
aK  a  native.  (»n  lut  September  18IJ2  Joseph 
Live»ev  uf  I'reston  and  six  others  here  signea  a 
t>ie<lge  of  total  abettoanee  tbaliat  over  tuiin 

tnglanil. 

See  works  by  Wliittlu  ( 2  vols.  1821-371  Dabm  (four, 
186e-63jL  Haidwick  (18S7),  Ateam  (UB).  and  T.  C 
Smith  (SHI). 

PreKtonpanik  a  coast- town  of  Haddington- 
shire, 8  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Its  salt-pans  flour- 
ished from  the  12th  century  till  !s.!.l  ;  now  brewing 
and  fishing  are  the  principal  in<in-sine«.  Pop.  2623. 
To  the  south-east,  on  21st  S»  i>tetiil>cr  1745,  was 
fought  the  l>attle  of  Preston jtans,  Preston,  or 
Uladsmuir,  when  in  a  five  minutes'  rush  F'rince 
Charles  Edward's  2fi00  Hmhlandem  completely 
routed  8300  disciplined  aoloiera  nnder  Sir  John 
Cope  and  Colonel  Gardiner  (q.v  ). 

Preatwicbt  a  cotton  manufacturing  town  of 
Lancashire,  4  miles  NNW.  of  Manchester.  It  liaa 
a  Gothic  chureh,  built  in  the  13th  century,  and 
restored  in  1861,  also  many  hne  villas  and  a  large 
lunatic  asylum.    Pop.  (1881 )  8627  ;  ( 1891 )  7869. 

Preanmption  is  an  inference  drawn  by  the 
law  111  reitain  circumstances  or  condition.'*  of  tact-i, 
and  in  umhI  generally  as  a  mere  ntarling  point  in  an 
ar«u»nent  or  litigation.  1'reHumplion.s  alnjund  in 
all  de|>artments  of  the  law,  and  are  adopted  from 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  oondnriaa  or  Othar 
in  most  caoca  wliera  uie  evideaoa  ia  genenJ  or  in- 
conclusive. Thus,  a  person  wIm»  haa  possession  of 
goods  is  preenmaa  to  be  the  owner  till  the  eon- 
trary  is  oroved.  A  man  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
ntx'ent  till  the  contrary  i.**  proved.  The  law  of 
England  presumes  that  anv  one  who  has  not  l)een 
heanl  of  for  seven  veai-s  i.s  tleaii.  Bv  an  act  of  1881 
for  Scotland  the  heir  of  a  jKirson  who  bas  disappeared 
for  seven  years  may  obtain  authority  to  upUft  the 
annual  income,  and  thirteen  years  later  may  obtain 
fall  possession  of  the  heritable  estate  of  the  person 
prwmmed  to  lie  dead :  for  aecnring  full  right  to 
mlierit  and  diapoae  of  moraUe  eatate,  the  person 
must  1m?  dead  for  fourteen  years. 

Pretender.  See  Jacobites,  Stewart. 

Pretoria*  the  capital  of  the  South  African 
Republic  (Transvaal),  980  miles  by  rail  (188S)  from 
Capetown  and  285  miles  W.  of  Lonaaa  lfaique», 
on  Delaooa  Bay;  to  which  a  tatlwagr  waa  ooanedio 
189&  netoria  waa  founded  in  iflKi  by  the  Boer 
leader  Pretorius,  has  broad  streets,  and  pure  water. 
It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  gold-mines  at 
Johannesburg,  about  30  miles  dialantb  Battmatod 
pop.  12,000,  one-ball  whites. 

Pre?— Ilfig  Mteera.  See  Coastouabd. 

Preveza,  or  Pbkvisa.  a  fortified  town  in  the 
extreme  south-west  of  EurojKjaii  I'urkey,  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  .Vrta. 
It  exports  valonia  acorns,  wool,  cotton,  and  oil. 
The  Venetians  held  the  town  from  1683  to  1797. 
One  year  later  AU  Faaha  drove  out  the  French 
garriaoB  and  pinndeiad  tha  plaea.   Pop.  6000L 

Provost,  ABBfe.  Antoine  Francois  Provost 
d'Exiles,  commonly  called  the  Abb^  Privoet,  and 
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immortal  aa  th«  Aathorof  MoHom  L«$eaut,  waa  born 
of  good  family  at  IleaJin  in  Artois,  let  April  1687. 
Hp  waa  e(lucat«<i  l>y  the  Jesuits  at  Headin,  and  at 
till-  <'oll6ge  d'Haiiitiirt  in  I'aris,  at  «ixt«!*?n  volun- 
teered for  aervice  an  the  la»t  war  of  Louis  XIV. 
WM  ^wwiaff  to  its  cloae,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
JaaoitB,  MM  indeed  bad  almost  joined  the  order 
when  »  fraeh  temptatioa  drew  ma  impulsive  and 
wtMm  nature  ones  moi*  to  the  •oktter'*  life.  Of 
thii  Meond  (leriod  of  Mldierinic  little  fa  lnM»ini,  Imt 
it  b  certain  that  at  twenty-four  he  joined  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Maiir,  and  H^wnt  the  next  n\ 
years  in  a  roun<l  of  relif^ioun  <ltitu's,  in  otudy,  and 
in  writinj;  a  volume  of  GalUa  VhrtntKtna.  Alx^ut 
the  year  IT'^T,  Ijeinj^  anxious  to  l>e  trni^ferred  to 
Cluny,  where  tlie  rule  wan  leas  austere,  he  dis- 
•OUMM  1^  periniaaiun,  and  so  found  himself 
nnexpaeledly  snilty  of  the  sin  of  disobedience. 
He  fled  to  Holuuid,  and  spent  six  years  of  exile  in 
that  country  and  in  England,  and  there  ie  even  a 
dim  story  ot  a  love  entanglement  against  which  be 
Btr«>ve  for  a  wliile  in  vain.  In  lT2i<  lie  pnbli.^lMHl 
the  first  and  lie.^t  of  long  novels,  the  Mfinmreji 
d  un  Hijininr  dr  {hiuliti',  U>  which  indeed  Mitnon 
LescuHt  (apparently  hrot  puhlii«he<l  at  Amsterdam 
in  1733)  forms  a  kind  of  supplement.  IIi.'«  fluent 
pen  employed  itself  in  farther  novels — Clfttiand, 
JiU  naturtl  de  Cromwel ;  Le  Doyen  tU  KilUrint — 
in  tnuialatioiM,aiMliii  JLaPoiir«<  C!Mi<r«(172S-40), 
a  periodical  review  of  Hfe  and  leUen,  modelled  on 
the  Spectator,  and  showing  an  exoellenfe  Ufmeia- 
tion  of  English  hooka.  By  1735  he  waa  naek  in 
France  by  royal  |M}rmission,  ainl  allowed  to  wear 
the  dreas  of  the  secular  prieniluMMl.  He  was  lie- 
friended  by  Canlinal  de  Bi.ssy,  and  the  riiiice  de 
Couti,  whose  chaplain  he  became,  and  fur  thirty 
years  be  wrote  asnduously  over  a  hundred  volumes 
of  oonuiltttions,  including  a  volnminons  Hiatoire 
^niraU4»t  Voyages  ( of  which  vol.  L,  1746,  contains 
n  fine  portrait  bvBelunidt),  hietoriea.  monl  eaMurs, 
translations  of  Pamefo  and  (Xaritta  HmrUmee,  ana  at 
least  one  novel— //iXoire  (Tune  Grecque  Modeme.  In 
1741  a  literarv  service  t hough tieswiy  rendered  to  a 
satirical  novefist  drove  him  from  France  to  Brussels, 
thence  to  Frankfort :  but  he  was  wnm  forciven  by 
M.  de  Maurepas,  and  allowed  to  return  His  death 
is  one  of  the  mn«t  tragical  in  the  history-  of  letters. 
He  lived  in  a  cottage  at  Saint-Firmin  near  Chan- 
tilly,  walked  much  in  the  woods  there,  and  one 
day,  23d  November  1763,  was  struck  down  with 
a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  found  senseleM  and 
apparently  dead,  whereupon  a  stupid  sur(;i>on,  in 
Ins  hast*  to  begin  a  post  mortem  examination, 
both  brought  him  to  life  and  kille<i  him  by  a  single 
thnist  of  his  knife.  This  shocking  ston>-  is  not 
completely  authenticat^^nl,  and  it  must  be  retnem- 
bere«l  that  many  legends  have  clustered  round  Pro- 
vost's Tomanticlife.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
fa  a  perfectly  baaeleas  calumny,  that  he  killed  his 
own  tatber,  who  had  caught  hua  in  an  intngae^  by 
throwing  him  downataii*^ 

Provost's  is  one  of  the  names  lifted  secnrely 
above  the  flood  of  time  by  one  book  written  in  a 
moment  of  happy  inspiration.  Manon  Lfsrant 
remains  fresh,  rliarniing,  and  ^»erennial,  from  its 
perfect  and  iuial!c«'te<l  simplicity,  tlie  ^tump  of 
reality  and  truth  throughout,  and  a  style  so  now- 
ing,  easy,  and  natural,  that  the  reader  forgets  it 
altogether  in  the  o«  enwwering  pathetic  interest  of 
the  stoirjr.  The  half-dozen  figarae  portrayed  have 
the  Ukmiees  of  life  itaelf :  the  yoni^;  Cberalier  dee 
Orienz,  the  hero,  fa  a  lover  of  the  noblost  pttters, 
absolately  forgetful  of  self,  and  idealising  even  the 
un worthiness  of  his  mistress  ;  Tiberge  is  an  admir- 
able type  of  the  sensible  and  faithliil  friend,  L*-*- 
cant,  Manon 's  brother,  of  the  ruffian  and  bully  ; 
but  the  triumph  of  the  isKik  in  .Manon  herwlf, 
charming,  Ught-heartod,  shallow,  incapable  of  a 


love  that  she  will  not  sacrifice  for  luxury,  yet  ever 
moved  with  a  real  affection  for  her  lover,  constant 
even  in  her  inconstancy  and  her  degraiiation,  the 
eoodness  ever  sliining  throagh  the  guilt,  and  at 
last  purified  by  love  and  aunering.  One  feels  in 
this  unique  book  that  it  is  impossible  to  aay  where 
r«ilit;r  ends  and  fietion  bcgma,  uid  indeed  it 
remaua  to  thfa  dngr  ueqaalkd  m  «  trathful 
realisation  of  OM  OVSMnMlaiinc  HMiilHU  From 
beginning  to  end  •  oaniifal  reaidMWHete  the  traces 
of  a  sad  experience,  for  \\m  aatfNNT  harl  himself  a 
sensitive  heart  and  warm  iiiiagination, joined  to  a 
weak  and  %  aciilatiny  character.  Both  aTilterge  and 
a  Des  (.irieux  met  in  himself,  for  his  character  and 
ideals  were  pure  and  elevated,  despite  the  weak- 
nesses that  Krvw  out  of  Itis  passionate  and  impulsive 
soul.  Cuii)|M>unded,  like  his  hero,  at  once  of  weak- 
ness and  of  strength,  he  is  not  to  be  nmuded  with 
admiratfam  ao  much  as  sympathy  Mid  anBetbn,  for, 
if  bis  sensitive  and  impressionable  heart  OMned  a 
door  to  frailties  ill-befitting  the  habit  that  ne  wore, 
these  frailties  at  least  were  natural  and  not  dis- 
simulated, and  did  not  corrupt  his  heart  any  mure 
than  they  did  his  heroine's. 

TbiTH  in  no  (omplete  edition  of  Pr6vo«t't  worlca.  His 
Uiurrtt  ChoUiet  wsre  soUscted  at  AmstenUm  (39  voia 
178;i-K5).  Of  his  one  muteriiieoe  the  editions  art 
numberless,  and  there  is  at  least  une  fair  Encliah  transla- 
tion, by  D.  C.  Moylan  (IMl ;  reprinted  1886).  So*  the 
bio^phy  prefixed  to  Privoet's  Ptniiu  (1764),  and 
Saints- Benve  in  J'ortraiU  LiUrrxtiret,  vols.  i.  and  iiL, 
and  Cau*eri€*  du  Lundi,  voL  ix. 

Pl^TOtt-ParoteLLUCUUI  AHATOLB, French 
journalist,  waa  boni  atParis,  son  of  an  aetnas,  8th 


August  1829,  passed  with  distinction  through  the 
College  Bourl>on  an<l  Ecole  Nonnale.  and  l>ecanie 
in  1855  prof<.>ss<)r  of  Fn-nch  Literature  at  Aix. 
Hanlly  a  year  later  lie  wa-*  at  work  in  I'aris  on  tlie 
Journal  i/f.\  DflHitu  and  L'ourrxer  du  Ihmaneht, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  published  collections  of 
esaajTs  on  literature  and  pohtici<,  of  which  the  best 
is  his  Enau  »w  lea  MoralitUt  FnmfoiM  (1864). 
In  186A  he  wss  elected  to  the  Aeademy,  and  in 
1868  he  visited  England,  and  waa  hononred  at 
Edinburgh  with  a  public  entertainment  He  bad 
always  Seen,  as  a  moderate  liberal,  an  opj>onent 
of  the  empire,  but  the  accession  of  Ollivier  l<i  jiower 
in  Januarj-  1870  swmed  to  open  up  a  new  era  for 
French  i>olicy,  and  he  ailowwl  himself  to  accept 
the  jxwt  of  envoy  t*)  the  United  States.  Scarcely 
was  he  installed  when  the  war  with  Germany 
broke  out,  and  Privost-Paradol,  bis  mind  unhinged 
by  the  virulent  ftttaeka  made  npoa  him  by  the 
republican  press,  nd  bopelesB  of  the  faene  or  the 
struggle  before  Us  ootwtry,  solved  his  own  difBcnl- 
ties  ny  suicide  at  Washington,  20th  July  1870. 

Prey,  Hirds  of.   See  Bird.s  of  I'hey. 

Priam,  king  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  tlie  Trojan 
war,  was  the  eoB  of  tnoBwdoK  and  Stmno  or 
Plaeia.  The  name  means  'the  ransomed,'  and 
waa  given  him  on  aooount  of  bu  having  been 
ransomed  bv  bfa  slater  Hesione  from  Hercules,  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  His  first  wife  wss 
.Arislxi,  thiiighter  of  Merojis,  whom  he  gave  away 
to  a  frieiiil  in  order  to  marry  Hei-ulia,  by  whom, 
accordiiij:  to  Homer,  he  had  nineteen  sons.  He 
hail  altogether  fifty  sons;  later  writers  add  as 
many  diiiigliters.  The  best  known  of  these  are 
Hector,  Paiih  IMiphobus,  Helenus,  Trailna,  and 
CaseaBOi^  Frfaun  is  represented  aa  too  oM  to 
take  Mj  Mttve  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  tad  fa 
Homer  only  onee  appeara  on  the  field  or  hattfab 
After  Hector's  death  he  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilln 
to  l»og  the  Iwnly  for  burial.  The  oldest  tJreek 
lei,'i  ii(iH  are  -.iient  respecting  his  fate  ;  but  later 
\K»'is  like  Euripides  and  Vindl  say  that  he  was 
slain  bgr  ^rnhiw  whaa  tho  Owioi 
city. 
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Pria  pna*  mn  of  Dionvsns  and  Apbrodito,  born 
at  LanipHacus  on  the  Hellespont,  oonRidered  as  a 
divinity  of  fruitfiilnes^),  especially  of  flocks  of  sheep 
iinti  goals,  (tf  Im-cs,  the  vine,  ftnd  of  all  kinds  of 
ganlen  produce.  His  statiieM  usually  stood  in 
gardens,  in  the  form  of  rude  wooden  inia^'et), 
punted  vemiUon*  wiib  »  dub,  aickle,  and  phaJlic 
igrmbdl  of  exagfemted  dimendooa. 

Pribram,  a  mining  town  of  BnlicniiA,  48  miles 
by  rail  SS\V.  of  Prapie,  eniployn  ti<XX>  men  in  the 
royal  lead  and  silver  niine>i,  and  variuuH  niana- 
facture«.  There  ia  a  mining  academy,  and  a  church 
mnch  frequented  by  (nlgrima.    Pop.  {1990)  1S,41S: 

Prlbylof  Islands.  J^'e  Alaska. 

Price,  KK'MAKH,  philosoplu'r.  w,>ts  iHirn  at  Tvn- 
ton,  in  Glaniori,';ui-tiin-,  mi  2-'d  I'l-hniary  IT'^."?.  Ilin 
fatlier  waa  a  di.^M«nting  niinii«U*r,  morose,  bigoted, 
and  intolerant,  in  complete  antitbesix  to  the  dis- 

gw>ition  of  the  son.  As  a  boy  he  read  Clarke  and 
utier,  went  at  eighteen  to  a  diM«enting  academy 
in  Ix>ndoo,  and  at  the  eioee  of  hie  atodies  Iwcnme 
eiianlain  to  a  Mr  Streatfield  at  Stoke-Newington, 
with  w-hom  he  lived  for  thirteen  years.  Legiicies 
from  hia  patron  an<l  an  uncle  in  ],5Q  enabled  him 
t<t  niairy.  He  lalxnirril  iis  a  |n i  ju  lier  at  Newington 
(Jreen  and  at  Hackney,  and  estalilislicd  a  reputation 
by  hi-,  --nmewbat  lieavy  but  able  lu-m  ir  nf  t/ir  I'nn- 
■  ijMil  <h(,fiiiijii.s  ill  Moral*  (IToH).  Hix  apologetic 
work,  <hi  the  ImiKii  tnnce  of  Cf>ri»tiaiiitu,  appeared 
in  1766.  In  1769  be  received  from  Uliu^w  tiie 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  pablished  hia  Treatue  on 
Mevenimuurif  FUffauMit;  which  was  followed  by 
the  oompflation  of  the  celebrated  Northampton 
Miirtality  TnUrs,  and  various  other  works  of 
value  relating  to  life  ahsuranct;  and  annuities. 
In  1771  ap|H?ared  bis  faniou.s  Appi'il  to  thr  J'ulific 
OH  the  S»l/jcct  of  the  Nutioiml  Debt;  in  1776  bis 
ObsrrmtioH*  on  Civil  Lifterty  and  the  Justice  and 
Policy  of  the  War  with  America.  The  latter 
brought  him  the  freedom  of  the  eitgr  of  London 
and  an  InTitntion  from  oomkpbm  to  assist  in  regu- 
lating its  finanoeiL  Price  lived  long  enough  to 
herala  the  promise  of  the  French  Revolnticui,  nnd 
to  be  denounced  in  Burke's  Itfflectionii.  He  died 
April  19,  1791.  Price  was  a  InOiever  in  the  ininia- 
teiiaiity  of  the  soul,  holding  that  it  ren(aine<l  in 
a  ilormant  state  U'twi'i'n  ileatb  and  rt"snrreetion. 
Their  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  led 
to  a  controversy  of  some  celebrity  between  him 
and  bis  friend  Dr  Priestley.  His  views  respecting 
the  divinity  of  Christ  were  what  is  callc«l  1/ow  or 
■emi-Aiian.  Aan  monlist  he  has  a  close  affinity 
with  Cndwoitfa,  and  In  some  pointa  etrnngely  fore- 
tlindowe  the  greater  name  of  Kant.  Of  lus  great 
treatise  on  morals  the  chief  ]>ositions  are  tbese  : 
actions  are  in  //<<  /;i.v7iv.v  ri^:l]t  ni  w  imi;,'  :  i  i;.'lit  and 
wrong  are  siinplf  idejts  incajial)]e  of  analysis  ;  these 
ideas  are  riH'eiveil  immediately  by  the  intuitive 
iMiwer  of  the  reason  or  undentanding.  See  the 
Life  by  his  nephew,  William  Moigan  (1815). 

Price,  Thomas  (1787-1848),  a  distinguishe*! 
Welsh  scholar.    See  Wales  (Lanulaue  and 

LiTERATURB). 

Priciiard,  Jambs  Oowles,  ethnoli^st,  was 
bom  at  KoRS  in  Herefordshire,  11th  Febmary  1786. 
The  son  of  a  Qnaker  neieliant,  he  received  a 
careful  home  edneatioB  «t  Ross  and  in  Bristol, 
where  he  had  many  oluneea  of  piddng  up  foreign 
languagea  There,  at  St  Thomas's,  LondoB,  and 
in  Edinban;h  he  studied  meilioine  ;  and  in  1810^ 
after  a  resifience  l»oth  at  Cambridife  and  at  Oxford, 
he  comrneiieiii  }>ractice  in  Bristol  a.s  a  physician. 
His  talents  were  soon  recognised.  lie  was 
appointed  physician  Hrst  to  the  ("lifton  dis|>ensary 
and  8t  Peter's  Hospital,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Bristol  infirmary'.  In  1813  appeared  his  Beteeuvhea 
into  thf  Phymrnl  Hi.st(ir>i  of  ^frrnh'nff,  wliicli  nt 


once  secure<l  him  a  high  standing  as  an  ethnologist. 
The  different  etlitionH  of  this  work  (4lli,  vols. 
1841  51 )  gave  further  proofs  of  the  zeal  with  which 
be  pursued  bis  ethnological  incjuiriex ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  devoted  himself  much  to  philology, 
which  he  rightly  judged  to  be  abttolutely  indispens- 
able for  an  enlaiged  study  of  ethnology.  He  made 
himself  master  not  only  « the  Romance,  Teatonie, 
and  Celtic  lansuagee,  not  oIm  of  Sanskrit,  Hebrew, 
Arabic;  and  m  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
Xation-*  (1831  ;  2d  e<l.  by  l^atbam,  1857)  I"'  coin 
parc<l  the  dillerent  dialect**  of  Celtic  witli  tlie 
Sanskrit,  tJreek,  l.Atin,  and  Tentonic  laii^'uiii,'t-,s, 
and  succeedetl  in  establishing  a  cIom]  attinity 
between  them  all,  from  which  lie  argued  in  favour 
of  a  common  origin  for  all  the  peoples  H|>eaking 
thoHe  languages.  Besides  several  medical  work«, 
he  ahio  published  an  Amdytia  Eggptitm  Myth- 
olotjy  (1819;  Ger.  trans.  Iqr  A.  W.  ron  Schlegel, 
18,17)  and  The  Natural  Hist  on/  of  Man  (2  vols. 
1843  :  4th  e«l.  by  E.  Xorris,  1855).  As  a  tribute  to 
his  eminence  a!s  an  ethnologist,  Dr  IMi  lntd  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ethnologiciil  Society ; 
while  in  recognition  of  his  researches  into  tlie 
nature  and  various  forms  of  insanity  he  wa« 
appointed  in  IMSftOominissioner  in  hintvcy.  This 
occasioned  his  removal  to  London,  where  on  22d 
Deeember  1848  he  died  of  rheumatic  fever.  The 
first  to  raise  ethnology  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  he 
was  himself  a  monogcnist,  maintaining  that  man 
is  one  in  H|>ecie»,  and  that  the  neglO  it  tho  pHail* 
tive  type  of  the  human  race. 

Prlclde  (Aculetn),  in  Ikitnny,  is  simply  a  luud, 

pointe<l  hair.    See  Haik.s  of  Plants. 

Prickly  Heat  is  the  jiopular  name  in  India 
and  other  tropical  countries  for  a  form  of  skin 
diseiute  sometimes  known  as  Lichen  trojnrug  (see 
LirHKN ).  It  more  frequently  attacks  .it  rangerw  from 
temperate  climates  than  the  natives,  although  the 
latter  an  not  nltt^therexemnt  from  it.  Itconsists 
in  a  eofdons  ernption  of  small  i^  papolee.  The 
sensoMons  of  ittming  and  stinging  whioii  otiend  it 
are  intense,  and  give  rise  to  an  almost  irresistible 
propensity  to  scratching,  which  of  conrse  only 
aggravates  the  irritntion  Little  or  nothing  can  1m» 
ilone  in  the  way  of  treatment,  except  keeping  as 
cool  as  poHsible. 

Prkldj  Pear,  or  Imoian  Fio  (C^hIm},  a 
genns  of  plants  or  the  natonu  otoct  Caetaoewi 

(q.v.),  having  a  (lesby  stem,  generally  formed  of 
com|>res.>«'d  articulations;  lealless,  except  that  the 
vnuri;^'!''-!  sliiM)ts  protliKc  •.iiirH  cylindrical  leaves 
wliicli  wMin  fall  oil  ;  generally  covered  with  clusters 
of  strong  hairs  or  of  jirickles  ;  the  Mowers  sjirin;:irig 
from  among  the  clusters  of  prickles,  or  i^rom  the 
margin  or  summit  of  the  articulations,  soKtMV, 
or  coryniboao-paniculate,  generally  yellow,  rarely 
white  or  red ;  the  fruit  resembling  a  fig  or  pear, 
with  clnsten  of  prickles  on  tlie  skin,  mucilaginous, 
generally  eatable — that  of  some  Hi>ecies  pleasant, 
that  ()f  othere  insipid.  Tlie  prickles  of  wime  s|>eciefl 
are  ho  strong,  and  tlieir  stems  grow  up  in  such 
ntinilwr  ami  strength,  tliiit  tlic\  .in'  n^cd  tor  iie<lge- 
plants  in  warm  countries.  Tlie  Coininon  I'rickly 
Pear  or  Indian  Fig  ((K  vulgaris),  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia sad  more  southern  parts  of  North  America, 
IS  now  naturali»e<l  in  main  [>art.H  of  the  sovth  of 
Earope  and  north  of  Africa,  and  in  other  wrnnn 
eoannies.  It  grows  well  on  the  horest  rocks,  snd 
ipnsds  over  expanses  of  volcanic  sand  and  aehes 
too  arid  for  almost  any  other  plant.  It  is  of 
humble  growth  :  it«  fruit  oval,  rather  larger  than 
a  hen's  egg,  yellow,  and  tinged  with  puri)lc,  the 

Imlp  red  or  purple,  juicy,  and  j»leai»antly  com- 
lining  sweetness  with  acidity.  It  is  extensivelv 
used  in  many  countries  as  an  article  of  food. 
In  thf  «rnifb  of  England  the  pricWlv  uenr  liveH 
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Ib  the  open  air,  and  oeonkmally  ripena  Iti  fruit 

In  America  it  it  cultivated  considerably  to  tlie 
north  of  its  native  ref,'ion.  Lime  rubbitih  is  often 
inixe<i  with  tlie  suil  in  wliich  it  is  to  \io  planteii. 
The  fruit  i.n  innM(rt<'<i  into  Britain,  to  a  small 
extent,  from  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  Dwarf 
Prickly  Pear  {O.  natta),  very  Biniilar,  but  smaller. 
Mid  having  proatrateBteniB,  is  natural  ised  in  Europe 
as  far  north  as  the  sanny  wopes  of  the  Tyrol.  The 
Tana  (O.  tuma),  mnch  nsea  in  eome  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  as  a  he<1ge- plant,  and  also  valuable  as 
one  of  the  species  which  afford  food  to  the  cochineal 
insect,  yields  a  pleasant  fruit.  It  has  red  tloweiv, 
with  long  Htaniens,  which  display  a  remarkable 
irritability. 


PvMsi  Thomas,  one  of  the  nuMt  molute  of 
CHmiweliv  aoldieirB,  waa  a  nallTe  ol  London,  and 

of  humble  origin.  At  firet  a  drayman  and  brewer, 
he  enliste*!  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  by  hia  merit  quickly  rose  to  lie  colonel.  He 
cnmnianded  a  brijjade  under  Cromwell  in  Seotland, 
and,  when  the  House  of  Commons  liet rayed  a  di»- 
{losition  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  king,  was 
appointed  by  tlie  army  to  purge  it  of  its  Presby- 
terian lOvauit  meiDDert.  Bv  'Pride's  Purge' 
aboot  a  nandred  were  exdooed,  whereupon  the 
HoaM»  now  ledueed  to  about  eigklgr  members, 

{imeeeded  to  brin^  the  king  to  juetioe.  Colonel 
'ride  sat  among  his  judges,  and  m>i;ne<l  the  death- 
warrant.  He  died  23*1  Octoln'r  and  so  felt 
not  the  rage  of  hi«  eneinics  \\  lien  hin  )K>dy  was  dug 
up  and  banged  beside  Cromwell's  on  Tyburn. 

fftlif  ■■.  HuMffWwr,  eeholar  and  divine, 
waa  bora  of  an  ancient  and  honommble  family  at 
Padetow,  Cornwall,  2d  May  1648.  He  was  educateti 
at  We«tmin»t4>r  School  under  I>r  Busby,  and  then 
at  Christ  Chun  h,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.  A. 
in  1672.  His  Murmurn  Ojuiiifusin  (  Ifi7t>).  nri  ac- 
count nf  the  -Vruiidel  Marblen,  procured  for  him  the 
frierKishi^  of  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  (afterwards 
Vmt\  of  Nottingham),  who  ia  1079  appointed  him 
rector  of  St  Clement's,  Uxfotd,  and  in  1081  a  pre- 
bendanr  of  Nonrieb.  After  laveml  minor  pvefer 
roenta  no  waa  eollated  in  1688  to  the  arehdeaeonry 
of  Suffolk,  and  in  1702  was  made  Dean  of  NorM-ich. 
He  tliwl  1st  NovemlKT  1724.  His  nine  works  in 
elude  a  Life  of  Muhmiirt  { 1(197),  long  very  popular; 

rdtns  (  1701  ;  15th  ed.  1KH6); 
and  Till-  ('ninirrtion  ttf  the  History  o/  the  Old  and 
New  TtsUjuuHl  ( 1715-17  :  27th  ed.  1876  >.  The  last 
treats  with  niach  learning,  but  less  diseemment, 
the  aflEaira  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Penia,  Judaea, 
Greeee,  and  Rome,  to  tar  as  they  bear  on  the  rab- 
jeet  of  nered  propliecy.  See  Pndeanx's  Lettern  to 
John  EUdt,  edited  by  E.  M.  Thom|»son  (Canxleti 
Soe.  1875). 

Pride  •r  China  (also  called  Pride  of  India 
and  Bead-tree),  a  handsome  tree  of  the  order 
MeliaooM  (AT.  oMmkuraehy,  a  native  of  India, 
natniaiiMd  in  tha  aoatbera  etalea  of  the  Ameiiean 
Union.  It  growe  rapidly,  has  large  bnnchee  of 
flowers,  and  enormous  ^nantitiea  of  small  fmit 
A  deeiN  tion  of  the  hork  of  ita  root  ia  need  as  a 
vermifuge. 

Prie-dleu  (  Fr.,  'pray  God  '),  a  (lortable  kneel- 
lag-deak ;  a  cliair  which  may  lie  need  for  lueeling 
in  prayer. 

PrlegO,  a  town  of  i^pain,  46  inil<'s  SK.  of 
Cordova,  grows  wine  and  weaves  silk.  Pop. 
1S.874. 

Prieacii  anciently  one  of  the  *  twelve '  cities  of 
Ionia,  stood  a  little  NW.  of  the  month  of  the 
Mii-ander  in  Caria.  Here  in  the  sernnd  half  of  tlie 
19th  century  the  remains  of  an  elegant  Ionic  temple 
t'l  ArlifTU'  I'liliiLs  were  examined  by  an  ajrcnt  of 
the  liritish  Society  of  Dilettanti,  who  carried  oflf 


and  save  to  the  British  Museum  the  stone  bear- 
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niK  tlie  inscription  that  recorde<i  it«  dedication  by 
Alexander  the  (ireat.  See  AntiguitieM  of  loma, 
part  iv.  (1882). 

PrieMsnltz.  See  Hydropathy. 

Priest  (tir.  ^retbyterot,  Lat.  oresbyter,  Fr. 
prUr»),  the  title,  in  it«  most  general  signification, 
of  a  minister  of  pablic  worship,  hnfe  ■pecially 
applied  to  the  mininer  of  aaerifiee  orodier  media- 
tonal  offioea.  In  the  early  history  of  manldnd 
the  functions  of  the  priest  seem  to  Mve  commonly 
l»een  discharged  liy  the  head  of  t-adi  family;  but 
j  on  the  exjiansioii  of  the  family  into  the  state  the 
I  office  of  tirit'.--t  l«'came  a  public  one.  It  tbu^  came 
to  pass  tliat  in  many  instances  the  priestly  office 
was  associated  with  that  of  the  sovereign.  *  But  in 
many  religious  and  political  bodies,  also,  the  orden 
were  maintained  in  complete  independence,  aad 
the  priests  formed  a  diltiaet  and,  generally  qieak- 
ing,  a  privileged  dam.  The  priestly  order,  in  most 
of  the  ancient  religions,  included  a  graduated  hier- 
archy ;  and  to  the  chief,  whatever  wa«  his  title, 
were  iiAsi^'iied  the  most  solemn  of  tlie  religion* 
othces  entrust*-*!  to  tlie  body.  In  Ejo  pt  the  popu 
lation  is  supjxmed  to  have  fteen  divid«l  into  three 
or  four  ca>tei<,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  sacer 
dotal,  or  priests.  This  divisicm,  however,  was  not 
very  attictly  obeerved,  aa  the  eon  did  not  invariably 
follow  tlie  prafamhrn  of  the  fatiior.  That  of  the 
priest  appeam  moit  hoMmnhie,  and  two  princinal 
olaseee  ot  prieete  were  in  exietenee  at  the  earliest 
periods — the  hont,  or  jmiphets,  and  the  nb.  or 
inferior  priests.  The  hrwt  were  attached  to  the 
worship  of  all  the  deitie*  of  Kgj  pt  ;  and  in  thf 
greater  cities  there  was  fii/ut  n/ii,  high  prophet,  or 
priest,  wlm  preside<l  over  the  othen* ;  at  Thebes 
there  were  us  many  a.s  four  pniphet«  of  Amman. 
Their  duties  appear  to  hiivc  t  iiinprised  the  geomJ 
ealtOB  of  the  deity.  They  also  interpreted  the 
oracles  of  the  temples.  Besides  tlie  prophets  of 
tlie  mds,  others  were  attached  to  the  worship  of 
the  King,  and  to  various  oflieee  connected  with  the 
a<ln)inist ration  of  the  temples.  The  cla.vs  of  priests 
called  tib,  or  '  pure,'  were  inferior,  and  were  al««o 
attached  to  the  inuicijial  deities  and  to  tli«*  [••■r 
sonal  worshiu  of  the  monarch.  They  were  nNjiiiml 
u>  be  scrnpnlonsly  neat  and  clean,  entirely  shaven, 
and  ascetic  in  their  diet,  Iwthini;  anil  fasting 
frequently.  Tlie  primthuod  of  Imiia  Wlongs  to 
the  first  caste,  or  that  of  the  Brahmans,  exclusively 

(see  Casts,  India).  But,  aa  the  pro|K-r  }ierinnn- 
ance  of  snch  functions  requires,  even  in  a  Krahnian, 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacre<l  texts  to  be  recited  at 
II  sacritice,  and  of  the  complicated  ceremonial  of 
which  the  sacrificial  acts  consist,  none  but  a 
BraliTiiJin  leanie<l  in  one  or  more  X'lsia.**,  and 
verved  in  the  works  treating  of  tlie  ritual,  pos- 
sesses, according  to  the  ancient  law,  the  qnaliBea 
tion  of  a  priest.    See  also  BUDDHISM,  Lamaiul 

In  mcred  history  the  patriarchal  period  faraiihes 
an  example  of  the  family  prieetbood;  while  in 
MdehlMaec,  king  of  Salem,  we  find  the  union  of 
the  royal  with  the  priestly  charact^T  In  the 
Mosaic  hiw  the  whole  theory'  of  the  fnie^thmKi, 
as  a  saiTiticiHl  and  (uwliatorial  office,  is  full) 
develoi>e<l.  The  [iriest  of  the  .Mosaic  law  stands 
in  the  position  of  a  mediator  lietween  (iod  and  the 
people ;  and,  even  if  the  sacrifices  which  he  offered 
tie  remrded  as  bat  typical  and  proepeetive  in  thdr 


monl  ofBcmqr,  the  prieet  mut  ha'   

admlnisteriBg  them  with  foil  aotiiority  in  all  that 

regards  their  legal  value.  The  Mosaic  priesthood 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  of  the 
tril»e  of  I^vi  ((j. v.).  It  consiste<l  of  a  High-prie!«t 
((].v.),  and  of  inferior  ministers,  distributee!  into 
twi  titv  four  claj*se«.  The  age  for  admission  to  the 
priesthood  is  nowhere  exprossly  fixed ;  but,  fram 
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S  Chronicles,  xxxi  17,  it  would  seem  that  the 
miDimom  age  waa  twenty.  In  the  service  of  the 
temple  the  prieata  weie  divided  into  twenty  foar 
claaaca,  eaeh  of  wfaieh  waa  aabject  to  a  chief  priest, 
and  served,  eaeh  oonpuv  Inr  •  week,  lollowing 
each  other  tn  rotation.  Tneir  dlltiea  111  the  temple 
oon.Mistod  in  prejjaring,  slaying,  and  offering 
victims,  ill  i)i<  ]>arinj;  tlie  Kliow-bread,  burning  the 
inoenae,  ana  U-nding  the  lights  of  the  sanctuary. 
Outside  they  were  eniploye<l  in  instructing  the 
people,  attending  to  the  daily  offerings,  enforcing 
the  lawn  regHnling  legiU  unclean  nesw,  &c.  For 
their  maintenance  were  aet  aaide  certain  offerings 
(see  PiRST-FRurrs)  and  other  gifts.  Thev  wore  a 
distinguishing  dreaa,  the  ehief  charactenatics  of 
which  were  a  white  tunic,  an  embraideied  cioetare, 
and  a  turban -shaped  head-dreaa.  The  Jewiah  nrieat- 
hood  may  \>e  naid  to  have  practiodly  ewwea  with 
the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

In  the  Christian  (Ii«<pen.sation  the  name  primi- 
tivelv  given  to  the  pubhc  niini»t«r8  of  religion  was 
presoyteroSy  oi  whicn  the  English  name  'priest'  is 
out  a  form  derived  tlirough  tlie  old  French  or  Nor- 
man prcstrt.  The  name  given  in  classical  (ire«k 
to  the  saerifidng  piiwta  of  the  pagan  religion,  Gr. 
Kiertut,  tmIL  taemUm,  ia  not  louid  in  the  New 
Testament  explicitly  applied  to  niniiters  of  the 
Chriatian  ministry ;  but  very  earlv  in  ecclesiastical 
use  it  apiHvirs  as  an  ordinary  ctesignation  ;  and 
with  all  thotie  bodies  of  Christians  Uoman  Catho- 
lics, (ireeks,  Syrians,  and  other  Orientals — who 
regard  the  eucharist  as  a  sacriHce  (see  LITURGY) 
tlio  two  names  were  applied  indiscriminately.  The 
priesthood  of  the  Christian  church  is  one  of  the 
grades  of  the  hierarchy,  second  in  order  only  to 
that  of  Uabop,  with  which  order  the  priestnood 
hM  many  fanetlaQa  In  eommon.  The  prieat  ia 
Wgnrded  as  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  euehariat, 
whether  as  a  sacrament  or  as  a  Mvcrifice ;  of  l»ap- 
tiKrii,  penance,  and  extreme  unction  ;  and  although 
the  contracting  partien  ai"e  held  in  the  moilem 
Bcliools  to  he  tliemselves  the  niini.Htei-s  of  marriage, 
the  prie-Ht  is  regarded  hy  all  schools  of  lloman 
divines  as  at  least  the  normal  and  official  witnesa 
of  its  celebration.  The  prieat  ii  alao  officially 
charged  with  the  instruetion  of  the  people  and  the 

«atabKihed  nae  apeeial  diatrleta,  called  parbhca, 
•ra  Maigned  to  priests,  within  which  they  are 
Wimated  with  the  care  and  Hupervision  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  ail  the  inliahitflnt*.  The  holy 
order  of  priestho<Ki  can  only  Ik;  conferrtnl  hy  a 
bifiliop,  and  he  is  ordinarily  asnist^'d  hy  two  or 
more  prie»t.s,  who,  in  common  with  the  hixhnp, 
impoae  hands  on  the  candidate.  The  rest  of  the 
etremonial  of  ordination  oonatsta  in  investing  the 
tfandidate  with  the  aacred  Inatmments  and  oma- 
menta  oif  hia  order,  anointing  his  handa,  and 
reciting  certain  prayers  significative  of  the  gifts 
ami  the  duties  of  tlie  office.  The  iiistingniMhing 
vestment  of  the  celebrant  j»rie«t  in  the  nia.H.H  iw  the 
Chnjtuble  (q.v.).  In  Catholic  countries  priests  wear 
even  in  public  a  distinctive  dre*w,  in  mwt  re«t)ect« 
common  to  them  with  the  other  orden^  of  Clergy 
(q.v.).  In  the  Latin  Church  priests  are  bound 
to  a  life  of  celibacy.  In  the  Greek  and  oriental 
cborclies  married  men  may  be  advanced  to  the 
priesthood ;  bnl  no  one  is  permitted  to  marry  after 
ordinaUon,  nor  b  a  married  priest  pemittad  to 
marry  a  seioond  time,  should  his  wife  ale. 

In  tlip  riiurch  of  England,  and  other  Refonned 
Episcopal  Churches,  the  term  priest  is  retaine<l  as 
the  designation  of  the  second  order  of  clergy,  whoHe 
special  ofHce  it  is  ( 1 )  to  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of 
ttie  I.^rir«  Supt>er ;  (2)  to  pronounce  the  forms  of 
Ahmlntion  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Praver.  in 
the  Communion  Service,  and  in  the  CHBce  for  the 
Viaitatimi  of  the  Sick ;  and  (3)  to  preach,  though 


this  last  office  ia,  by  special  license,  aometimea 
extended  to deacona  8MDBA00N,ORDE1i8(H0Iiy). 

PriMtleXi  JOSBPH,  eon  of  a  doth-di«per,  ««• 
bom  at  FlMdhead,  near  I^aeda,  I8lih  Maieh  17SS. 

For  some  time  ha  was  obliged  to  abandon  scbool 
studies,  owing  to  weak  health,  and  hetook  himself 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  hut  with  returning  stren^^b 
his  literaPr  studies  were  resumed  at  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Daventry  (founded  by  Dr  Dotldridge). 
Though  his  father  and  family  were  strong  Cal- 
vinists,  young  Priestley,  during  his  residence  at 
the  acaifeniy,  felt  calleil  on  to  renounce  nearly  ail 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  opinions  of  hia 
youth.  'JfcanM*'  he  aaya,  'to  embrace  wliat  is 
called  the  heterodox  ride  of  every  r(uestion.'  In 
17.1,'  lie  1>ecamc  minist.er  to  a  small  congregation  at 
Needham  Market,  in  SufTolk.  While  here  he 
composed  his  work  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
death  l>eing  a  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  for  sin, 
entitled  The  Scripture  Doctritie  o/  Reinigsion.  In 
thii«  he  taught  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  a  divine 
revelation,  mada  from  God  to  man  through  Christ, 
htniaelf  a  man  and  no  mora,  nor  claimuig  to  be 
mora,  and  rejected  the  docirinea  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Atonement.  In  1758  he  quitted  Needham 
for  Nantwieh  ;  and  in  1761  he  removed,  as  teacher 
of  languages  and  belles  lettres,  to  an  aca4lcniy  at 
Warrington  ;  and  here  hi»  literary  career  may 
said  first  fairly  to  have  Itej^'uii.  A  visit  to  London 
led  to  his  making  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin, 
who  supplie<l  him  with  books  which  enabled  him 
to  write  his  History  and  Praent  State  of  Electricity, 
published  in  1767.  It  was  followed  by  a  work  on 
Vmm%  Ligktt  and  Coloura,  In  1702  be  published 
hii  Imory  of  Language  tmd  Umver$al  Grammar. 
In  1766  be  was  made  F.RS.,  and  LL.D.  of  Edin- 
bui^.  In  the  following  year  be  removed  to  Mill- 
hill,  near  Leeds,  where  Tie  was  appoint«<I  minir^ter 
of  a  dissenting  chnpel.  The  fact  of  a  hrewery 
l>eing  K'side  hi^  dwelling  gave  a  new  direction  to 
his  energetic  and  versatile  mind  ;  he  l>egan  to  study 
chemistry.  In  1773  he  was  appointed  literary  com- 
panion to  Lord  Shelhum,  and  acoompanied  the 
earl  on  a  continental  toor  in  1774.  Having  been 
told  h/f  certain  FUiaian  aavaafta  tliat  he  waa  the 
only  man  of  mideffBtandin|;  they  had  ever  lounm 
who  iH'lieved  in  Christiamty,  he  wrote,  ia  Mplyt 
the  Ltttfin  to  a  Pkilosopkical  Unbeliever,  and 
various  other  works,  containing  criticisms  on  the 
doctrines  of  Hume  and  others.  Ihit,  while  huiglunl 
at  in  Paris  ils  a  heliever,  at  home  he  wan  hraiided 
as  an  atheist.  To  escai>e  the  mlium  arising  fn>m 
the  latter  imputation,  he  nuhlished,  in  1777,  bis 
Dia^uititioH  Helating  to  Matter  and  Soirit,  in 
which,  partly  matoialuiing  spirit  ana  partly 
spiritualising  matter,  he  holda  that  oar  hofm  it 
resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  trath  of  the 
Christian  revelaticni,  and  that  on  science  they  have 
no  foundation  whatever.  On  leavinjj  Lord  Shel- 
burn,  he  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  chaj>el  at 
Birmingham.  The  publication,  in  1786,  of  his  His- 
tory of  Early  Ojiinions  convcnini//  Jesus  Christ 
occasioned  the  renewal  of  a  ctuiiroversy,  which 
had  begun  in  1778,  between  him  and  Dr  Hotriey, 
concerning  the  doctrinea  of  Free-will.  Materialism, 
and  Unitarianism.  Hia  reply  to  Burke's  B^Uetiotu 
OH  the  /Vme*  Rn^ution  led  to  lua  hdng  made  a 
citizen  of  the  French  Republic  ;  and  thla  led  to  a 
mob  on  one  <K'ca.'*ion  breaking  into  his  house,  and 
destroying  all  its  contents,  l>ooks,  manuscripts, 
scientilic  itistniment«,  Ac  A  hrother  in-law,  how- 
ever, about  this  time  left  him  £10,000,  with  an 
annuity  of  £200.  In  1791  he  succeeded  to  the 
char^  at  Hackney ;  but  his  houestlv-avowed 
opinions  had  made  him  unpopular,  and  ne  (1794) 
removed  to  Amcricai  whera  be  was  heartily 
received.  He  died  at  Horthnmherland,  Penn- 
sylvania, 6th  February  IWM,  exjire-vin^^  (t1 
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he  agreed  thai  b«  dMmld  1w  called  a  matarialiat) 

hiH  confidence  in  imniort«Iity.  He  was  a  man  of 
irrepriMVchable  character,  serene  of  temper,  fearless 
in  sMiirchiiig  after  and  confexfin;;  tlic  tiuth.  Hw 
.serv  ii-es  to  cheiiiistry  are  t»niniiieii  up  at  \'nl.  III. 
ji.  147  (aiul  see  Oxvc.EN);  rwfiil  rt■^eHrcll  fully 
jostities  Priestley's  title  to  Iw  ciille<i  the  father  of 
pneumatic  chemwtrj*;  Tliorpf,  at  the  British  As- 
aoeiation,  1890  (see  Nature,  xlii.  449),  not  merely 
defended  the  priority  of  his  discovery  of  oxyseo 
(1774 )  aiid  of  the  compoaitiaD  of  water  (1781 ).  but 
denied  Lavoisier's  claun  to  be  ooinid«ned  u  inde- 

iiomlont  diHCovcror.    See  J.  T.    Ilutt's  nilition  of 
'ricMllt'v'H  Works  ('2.')  vols.  iH.'tt),  including  Auto- 
hingrapiiicHl  Moiiioir ;    ami    Miirtiiieau'e  Any*, 
Reviews,  and  Addremet  (vol.  i.  1891 ). 
Fiiest's  See  Secret  Chambebs. 

Pliluki*  a  town  of  Roseia,  87  miles  £.  by  N. 
of  KielT,  with  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop. 
ir>.-_>.'ii,  iiiuatly  engaged  in  the  eultivatkin  of 

totmcoo. 

Prim,  J  I' AN,  Spanish  general,  was  horn  at 
ReuH,  6th  December  1814,  and  rapidiv  ruM  to  be  a 
colonel,  and  so  distinguished  himself  in  war  and 
stateanuuuUp  as  to  be  made  general,  marabal,  and 

nuu^ala.    As  progressist  be  oppoaed  Bmartero. 

Failing  in  an  in-nurrectionary  attempt  in  1806^  Iw 
hH<l  to  flee  to  En^'land  and  Rnis!*elf«,  but  here  be 
j,'uiiit'il  till'  ino\i'inent  tlmt  in  1868  overthrew 
IsalK-llii.  He  was  war  minister  under  Serrano, 
hut  MK)n  lM»canje  virtually  diclator.  He  Hecunxi 
the  election  of  an  Italian  prince,  Amadeo,  at*  king 
(in  order,  as  was  thought,  that  the  king  might  be 
under  the  minister's  control),  and  was  tbeneoj 
t«hot  hy  an  assassin  as  he  left  the  Corlea, 
DecemWr  1870.    He  die<l  on  the  30th. 

Prima  Donna  ( Ital.),  the  first  female  singer 
in  an  openu 

PrlniniCii  *  oihwge  ( over  and  above  the  freight) 
paid  by  tfie  shipper  or  consigner  of  goods  for  load- 
ing' the  same,  to  the  iiirunter  and  auloiB of  Aahlp, 

or  to  the  owner  or  freighter. 

Primary  t'oloani.  HeeOoLOVB. 

Primary  Kockn.  Sec  Pal,«ozoic. 

Prlmati*  (Lat,  prhmui),  anciently  a  hishoj* 
holdinjj  a  iK>.itioii  of  jire  eminence.  Thus  the 
hisliop  of  Koinu  wa.-s  calie<l  primate  of  the  whole 
church.  In  modern  times  the  title  l>»>longx  <uil)* 
to  such  sees  as  iiad  formerly  the  dignity  of  vicar  of 
the  holy  nee  aniiexeil — Armagh,  .Vrles  and  Lyons, 
Mainz,  Toleilo,  Vim.  and  Salerno,  <&c.  But  none 
of  th^  possess  an^-  special  priniatial  Jurisdiction. 
For  die  niiniates  tn  the  Church  of  England,  see 
tbe  artiele  Archbishop.  The  name  primm  is 
•pplieil  in  the  Scottish  Epi.scopal  Church  X*>  the 
presiding  hinhop.  He  is  clmsen  hv  the  hiMhopr*  out 
of  their  own  numlM»r,  \nthoiii  ilu  n  heiug  l>ound  to 
give  effect  to  seniority  of  cuuNecratiuu  or  precedency 
of  dioceaei 

Primates,  the  name  given  by  Linntrn^  in  his 
system  to  the  first  order  of  ManiinaU  (<|.v.),  which 
he  placed  liist  (whence  tlie  name,  Lat.  primus, 
'lirHt')  hecause  lie  ranked  man  amongst  them. 

Prime,  the  tip«t  of  the  'leeaer  hovrs*  of  the 

Roman  hreviary.    See  Bkeviarv. 
Prime  minlNter.    See  Tre.\si  ry.  Cabinet. 

Prlmero.  or  I'kimE,  a  ^-.mx*-  ;it  cards  i>opular 
in  Englaml  in  the  16th  century,  hut  now  oiwolete. 
The  same  or  a  \ery  similar  game  was  played  in 
Italy  under  the  name  primiera,  and  in  France 
under  the  names  prime,  ambigu,  &c.  Primero 
belonged  to  the  famiiy  of  gMnae  of  whieh  the  old 
post  and  pair  and  the  mofe  modern  brag  and  poker 
are  members. 

PrlaUCIve  Methodlsta.  See  Methudists. 


Primogenltare  is  the  rale  of  law  nnder 

which  the  ehlest  Kon  of  the  family  succeeils  to  the 
father's  real  estate  in  preference  to,  and  in  alieolut*' 
exclusion  of,  the  younger  sons  and  all  the  sisters. 
See  Entail,  Family,  Feudalism,  Fibst  bokn, 
Laud  Laws,  Succmanni. 

Primordial  Zone«  ^  name  app!i.-<^  hy  Rir- 
rande  to  the  group  of  strata  which  in  Ili>li<'tnia 
underlies  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  U  lhercii)rc  <>n 
the  horizon  of  the  Cambrian  system,  as  that  is  now 
generally  ondentood  by  geologista 

PrlmrOKe  (  Prinni/u  ),  a  nenua  of  f)lant.'«  of  the 
natural  order  I'rimulacetc,  having  a  hell  shape«l  or 
tubular  live  Uwthwl  calyx,  a  salver  shape«l  corolla 
witli  live  segments,  five  stamens,  a  glolmse  germen 
containing  many  ovules,  and  a  many-seeded  capsule 
opening  by  five  valves,  and  generally  with  ten  teeth 
at  the  apex.   The  dimorphism  of  the  etnwiaaa  tai 

Sistil  of  primrose,  illostrated  in  the  aeoonpanying 
gure,  is  not  uncommon  in  other  speeiea  of^  the 
genus,  and  has  giv  en  rise  to  the  terms  thrum  rti'd 
(A)  and pin-eytd  (B)  iu  the  language  of  llohsts  in 


Pilnuusw;  short  ( A)  sad  hng  stylsd  (B^ 

deaeribing  varieties  of  the  Anrienla  and  Pblyanthna. 

The  distinction  is  of  some  practical  imi>ortanrp  in 
so  far  a.s  tertiliaation  of  the  individual  liower*  is 
affected  hy  the  relative  positions  of  the  n^]>«'ctive 
organs,  't'he  sp«»cies  are  all  herl>ace<^)us  j>»T>'n- 
nials,  generally  having  only  radical  leave.-  :  ari'i 
the  Qowers  in  a  simple  umbel,  more  rarely  «-ith 
scapea  bearing  soliury  flowers.  Almost  all  of 
Uieut  an  natives  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asiib 
Some  of  them  ara  among  tlie  finert  oranments  ef 
our  groves  and  meadows ;  some  are  fonnd  in  moan- 
tainoos  regions.  Their  fine  eoloon  and  soft  deli- 
oate  beauty  haf«  led  to  the  enltivatini  of  aome  si 


them  as  garden  llowen.  probably  from  the  vefy 

beginning  of  floriculture.     The  name  Primrose 
( Fr.  Primrrf'rr,  I»at.  PriHii/Zfj)  i«  derived  from  the 
Latin         i/.v,  '  first,'  and  refers  to  the  early  api>ear 
ance  of  the  Howers  of  some  of  the  most  oommon 
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speeim  In  spriof;.  The  Common  PrimroM  {P. 
vtdgaris),  abun(iant  in  wckhIs,  hed^ebankf,  and 
pastures  in  Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
nat*  o)H)vat«-nblone,  wrinklp<l  leaves,  and  single- 
floweretl  scapei* ;  the  flower«  alM>ut  an  inch  broad, 
vellowwli  wliite.  This  is  tlie  [ilant  to  whicli  the 
£n|(luh  DAme  primraee  specially  belongs.  Akin  to 
it  IS  the  Cowdip  (q.v.),  ur  Paitfle  (P.  verin),  and 
perhap*  still  more  nsariy  related  is  the  OxUp  (P. 
eteftor),  apparently  wIM  in  wnne  parts  of  Englaiid, 
partieiuany  in  tlia  easteni  eonnties,  bat  sappoeeo 
by  some  botanists  to  be  intertne<liate  between  the 
common  priiiiros^  and  the  cowslip,  which  they 
therefore  rej^ard  iw  extreme  forms  of  one  »j>ecie». 
The  Polyanthus  ((|.v. )  i»  a  cultivateil  variety  of 
the  cowiilip.  The  Auricula  (q.v.  ;  F.  auricula), 
an  Alpine  species,  is  a  faximrite  purden  flower. 
The  Bird's-eye  Primrose  (P.  farinom)  and  the 
Scottish  Primrose  (P.  acotiea)  are  both  flowers  of 
«xanisite  beanty,  fonnd  in  tlie  nmrtiieni  parts  of 
Brttsin,  the  latter  ehiefly  on  the  eoests  of  iBother- 
land,  Caithnes.'^,  and  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
Al{>s  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  produce  several 
sj>ecie8.  Tlif  Cliinew  I'riiiirnsc  (P,  sinetixi.i)  has 
for  more  than  lifty  yeai^  Ih'cii  very  cotniiion  in 
Britain,  not  only  as  a  j4reenhi>ii'^f  Imt  a  window 
plant.  It  produces  compound  umbels  of  very 
nameroos  lilac,  red,  or  white  flowei*i  which  are 
dis»lamd  in  aotnmn,  winter,  and  apiiiig.  Two 
tuWbw  oeear  In  the  eastern  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union— the  Bird's-eye  Primrose  (P.  fiarkiota) 
and  P.  mittaatiniea,  both  rare— and  mivml  varle- 
ties  in  the  we«tem  states,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  P.  parryi,  with  large  purple  flowers,  which 
gBomieB  tin  noaqr  Monntaina. 

Primrose  Lea|nie.  Thii  political  organisa- 
tion was  founded  November  17,  1883,  by  Lord 

Ilandoljih  ( 'liunliill.  Sir  .lolin  Ciorst,  Sir  Alfre<l 
Slrtdf,  aiul  Sir  H.  Druinniond  WolfT.  The  name 
w  H--»  cliosen  in  reference  to  the  fiu-t  that  tiie  primrose 
was  Lord  lieAconslield's  favourite  flower  (a  fact  by 
some  nnkindlv  dispute*! ;  cf.  Notes  atitl  <,>iicrifs  for 
1888,  pp.  I46,'416)  :  and  the  Gvefold  petal  of  that 
flower  is  tsJcen  to  indicate  the  five  principal 
divisions  of  the  British  mipim  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  Americ^  and  Aurtialia.  This  sttietly 
Conservative  aocMy,  by  the  moderation  and  even 
lilKTHlity  of  its  professions,  liy  its  enlistment  and 
(ir^'aiu>atiMii  of  women,  by  its  ilistribution  of  titles 
rind  liiiilj.'1's,  iiiid  liy  it.H  choice  of  an  enililem 
d»-ai  to  all  ariil  acces-'ible  to  all,  ha.s  iitt^iiiied  an 
enormous  growth  an<i  great  })olitical  influence. 
It  was  originally  intende<l  to  admit  men  only, 
banded  in  companies  of  about  100  to  act  as  mission- 
Mies  of  the  leagne ;  and  the  effect  of  admitting 
women  may  be  eathored  from  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  members  rase  from  987  in  1884  to 
237,2H."?  in  IKWJ.  The  numbers  as  },nven  by  the 
society  in  1S91  were :  habitations,  2126.  and  kiiif.'htx, 
fl.'vnie^,  ami  associates enrolle<l  as  membei-s,  JMi.'iSU.'f 
The  tin*t  grandmaster  of  the  Primrose  League 
was  tiie  Marquis  of  Salisburj',  K.G.  The  hea<l 
office  ij9  at  64  Victoria  .Street,  Westminster.  In 
Jnly  1890  the  first  branch  in  Canada  was  estab- 
tiahed  at  Winnipcni  See  an  attide  by  Sir  A. 
Bofthwiek  in  the  NuuUentk  Omtury  for  July  18ML 

Plimalacea*,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  containing  more  than  200  known  s^tecies, 
mostly  natives  of  tcmperale  and  ctdd  regions. 
Tfa^  are  all  herbaceous,  or  scarcely  half-shrubby, 
with  leaves  generally  all  radical,  tatA  no  stipules. 
The  calyx  is  generally  five-cleft,  inferior  or  half- 
superior,  recnlar,  i)ersistent  ;  the  corolla,  with  the 
limb  divided  into  a-  inaiiy  «e;,nnerits  a.*;  tiie  calyx, 
mrely  wanting  ;  the  Htaiiifii'^  inserted  on  the  corolla, 
one  c){>}xiBite  to  each  of  itn  l()l>es;  the  ovary  one- 
celled,  the  style  solitary,  the  stigma  capitate ;  the 


capsnlevitfiaeentnl  placenta  and  many  eeedn.— 
Many  «f  the  Frimnlaeem  have  flowen  of  nrach 


Flowers  of  a  few  of  the  PrininlsoMB : 
s,  JViswlfl  tIkkiwmtU;  t,  P.  etemita;  e,  P.  tUbeUMi  eoniBon 
HtamM»(P.  sMlparfi);  «,  wmUflP.  mrU), 

heanty,  and  some  are  very  fragrant,  ae  the  Prim- 
rose, Cowslip,  Auricula,  Pini|)emel,  &c. 

Priuun  Mobile.  See  Ptolemy. 

PriBM  (Lat  nriureivi),  an  epithet  wMdi  was 

originally  applieii  t<i  the  jtrinrem  stnattis  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  afterwards  became  a  title  of 
dignity.  It  \va.'-  adnpteil  by  Augustus  and  his 
successors  ;  hence  the  word  was  afterwards  applied 
to  persons  «>njoying  kingly  power,  more  especially 
the  rulers  of  ismall  staMs,  cither  sovereign  or 
dependnl  Hie  title  ie  new  ireiygMMnliy  applied 
to  the  sons  of  kings  and  emperon  and  pmons  of 
the  Mood-royal,  sometimes  with  a  territorial  title 
(Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Orange),  or  with  an 
addition,  'crown  prince.*  'prince  imperial,'  &c. 
In  various  part«  of  riintiii'iital  luirope  the  title 
prince  is  Iwirne  by  fannlics  of  eminent  mnk  but 
not  po«ses.se<l  of  SON  ereigiitv .  rraclieally  in  Britniii 
the  term  prince  is  restricted  to  tiiemliers  of  the 
royal  family  (.see  Pkeckdence).  The  eldest  son 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  by  a  special  patent 
created  Pnnce  of  Wales  ( «e«  W  ales,  Pbinck  of). 
In  Fiance^  uiMler  the  old  regim^  dukes  took  pre- 
cedence of  princes ;  and  muiy  dnkee  Imd  prince- 
doms as  minor  titles.  Napoleon  not  hit  new- 
created  princes  above  dukes.  In  Italy  princes 
rank  after  duke-^.  sons  of  dukes  lieirig  calletl 
princes.  In  (lerinany  the  ambiguity  of  applying 
tln'  same  title  to  the  nienils'rs  of  royjil  ln  usi-- 
and  princely  families,  not  sovereign,  is  avoided, 
the  fornier  being  styletl  *  Prinz,'  the  latter  *  Fiirst.' 
The  German  FUrst  takes  rank  below  the  Duke 
(Herzog).  Most  of  the  counts  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  old  German  Diet  were  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Prince  on  thdr  aeqnieecenee  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  C.crman  empire  (see  Germany,  Vol 
V.  p.  177).  In  a  uiore  generA  acceptation  the  term 
prince  is  often  need  for  a  eovereign  or  the  raler  of 
a  state. 

Prince  Edward  Istaad  ic  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  having  ent«f«a  the  confedera- 
tion in  1873.    It  is  situated  in  the  Onlf  of  8t 

Lawrence,  anfl  is  sepruated  from  New  Brunswick 
an<l  Nova  Scotia  by  Nortliuniberland  Strait.  The 
ureatest  len;rtli  of  the  island  is  1.30  miles;  its 
1  breadth  varies  from  4  to  34  miles,  and  it  has  an 
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area  of  2133 sq.ni.  — i.e.  libuut  1 ,365,400 acres,  nearly 
all  of  wliieh  ttre  oocapied.  Population  in  1891 
numbered  109,068,  or  51  persooH  to  the  aqoare 
niUd,  Aithmisb  dkoovereid  by  the  CalK>tH,  no 
ebdm  wm  nnae  to  It  Iqr  BritUh  on  tliat 
MMnntb  PoBflenion  wm  MniBi«d  by  the  French, 
but  Httle  wan  done  towavA*  tta  aettlenient  until 
1715,  when  its  fertility  attracted  some  Aca<iianH 
from  Cape  Bret-on.  It  wa«  finally  ceded  to  (Irpat 
Britain  in  1763.  In  the  fii»t  iiiHtnnct'  it  fonne  l 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  176S  wa.t  niaile  a 
separate  province.  Tlie  j»oji.  in  176.'!  was  4UC>0 ; 
but  about  that  time  an  enii^'ratinn  set  in  to  the 
mainland,  and  the  Acadian^  were  expelled,  ho 
that  in  1768  it  had  been  reduced  to  about  1300 
(Me  AOABIA ).  Until  17W  it  i*m  ««ll«d  St  John's 
iBtand,  bat  ite  luuiie  wu  Hbum  ebaagad  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  in  oompKmenti  to  the  Dnke  of 
Kent,  who  paid  it  a  visit  in  that  year.  Prior  to 
1875  most  ot  the  land  w&h  tiie  jiropertv  of  alM^entee 
proprietors  m  l  for  many  years  tlie  land  question 
waa  a  source  of  difficulty.  The  local  government, 
however,  passed  a  measure  in  1875  giving  them 

Cwen  to  buyout  the  landlords,  and  to  mil  tbo 
id  to  the  tenante  or  others  on  ouy  terms  of 
rapajmantk  Oat  of  the  843,981  aons  fteqairad  fagr 
tiM  aov«nmient  In  thftt  way,  all  but  S7tl4S  Mm 
had  been  disposed  of  up  to  1889 ;  and  the  payments 
are  being  met  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  arrRnrs 
l>eing  verj' trifling.  By  thi«  lpf;i^»lation  a  fniiifnl 
source  of  irritation  wa.s  reinoveii,  ami  tl»e  agricul- 
tunil  in  lu  !i\  the  principal  one  in  tlie  pravinoe 
— placed  uji  a  more  satiiifactor\-  fooling. 

Seen  from  the  water,  the  appearance  of  the  bland  is 
exceedingly  pnpoweMilw.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing, bat  never  WPeedi  SOD  feet ;  the  soil  is  rerv  fer- 
tile, oomistiittgeMnlly  of  a  light  leddlrii  lown*.  and 
ooeMhnuilly  or  a  ittfler  elay,  Teetinv  in  some  places 
on  re<l  samlMtone,  although  in  oilier  hwalitien  il 
swms  to  Ije  entirely  alluvial.  All  kind»  of  cereals, 
r  iiii-  and  vej^etuhles  are  rained.  Oats  and  potatoe.s 
from  the  inland  enjoy  a  sjvecial  reputation,  and  the 
xame  thin;;  may  l>e  .said  of  itn  hIuh*!)  and  horse**. 
A  natural  manure,  <»lled  numel  umd,  and  made  of 
deeeweil  cgmter,  clam,  and  maseel  shells,  is  found 
on  tlie  coasts  of  tlie  island.  It  ie  laigely  used 
by  the  farmem,  and  is  said  to  be  a  moet  Tiuuable 
fertiliser.  Although  coal  is  known  to  exist,  it  is 
not  worked,  owinj;  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is 
found  and  Ihe  cheapnesH  at  wiiicli  it  can  be  |iur 
chased  from  Nova  Scotia.  Tiiere  are  apparently 
no  oilier  niiiii  rHls  mi  the  ii«latid.  The  clu  ini^'  in 
healthy,  l>ein^  iniUler  than  that  of  the  mainland, 
and  freer  from  fogt*.  Winter  i.s  lonj;  and  tedious, 
but  the  Hiimmer  mouths  are  plenHant  and  enjoy- 
able. Prince  Edward  Island  is,  without  doubt  the 
best  fishiiw  efeatioo  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
bat  the  baMtB  and  feelingi  of  the  inhdrftante  are 
eo  decidedly  agricultural  that  the  fisheries  have  not 
raoeired  from  them  the  attention  they  deserve. 
They  consist  chietiy  of  mackerel,  !  ili-ti  ra,  herring, 
cod,  hake,  ami  oy«*ters  ;  wliile  saliiinn,  htiss,  Hhad, 
halihut,  .111  1  t!  Hit  ire  cauL'ht  in  liniite<l  iiuantilies. 
In  the  year  iHM\>  the  value  of  the  fi»heri«»  was 
$MHfi.4.30":  the  catch  included  13,450  Imrrels  and 
99,270  cans  of  mackerel,  33,940  barrels  of  herring, 
21,196  cwt.  of  cod,  90,000  lb.  of  haddock.  748  cwt. 
of  hake,  3730  Ibw  of  ^aUbak  fifl,8W  Ih.  of  trout. 
364.100lbk  ef  emeHe.  18,140  barrels  of  eels.  41,237 
barrels  of  oysters,  2,060,947  lb.  of  lobstera,  13.647 
lb.  of  cod  and  hake  sounds,  and  13,852  gallons  of 
fish  oils.  The  present  annual  value  of  the  oy.^ter 
lislierv-  excee«I.H  f 120,000 ;  and  this  industry  is 
capable  of  vhki  development.  Lobsters  in  liSHH  w  t'i  v 
exiMirted  to  the  extent  of  918,200  lb.,  of  the  value 
of  $i(»2,8a3. 

The  oout-Une  le  a  wieeearion  of  bay*  and  piro- 
jeettng  headlaade ;  the  laqjeet        an  EgmoDt. 
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Hillslwrough,  ami  Canlifjan,  wliicii  hy  [>enetrating 
into  the  land  from  upposite  directions  form  narrow 
isthmuses,  dividing  the  island  into  three  distinct 
peninsulas.  Chanottetown  is  the  ci^iital,  and 
has  a  pop.  of  13,000.  Other  prindpd  towns  are 
Summenode  (3000).  GeMfjetown,  ana  Souris.  The 
rivers  are  natunuly  short,  bnt  the  pronnce  is 
well  wateie<l.  Manufactures  are  not  cArrie«l  on 
to  any  larjje  extent,  and  chiefly  for  local  pur 
[H>.>s  Shipbuilding  wa^  an  important  imS  i-.r 
pruv  lous  to  the  subetitutiori  o!  iron  and  steei  tor 
wooden  vessels. 

The  exports  for  1890  were  valued  at  $875,961. 
divided  as  follows:  Produce  of  the  mine,  $90; 
foraet.  f7fi70;  liflheriee,  $187,743;  agneoltaie^ 
$084,838;  mannfactorce,  $14,871 ;  uid  miaoellaDe- 
oos,  $1117.  Imports  were  valued  at  $581,177. 
There  is  a  railway,  bnilt  and  worked  by  the 
Dominion  j^overnment,  running.'  fioni  one  end  of 
the  island  the  other.  Tl  »  inland  is  connected 
liy  t*'li'<,'t;.iiili  the  niaiiil;irhl,  and  there  is  dailv 
steam  comnniuication  between  Uie  two,  altbougn 
it  u  oocaHionallv  interrupted  during  the  winter. 
In  1881  the  people  were  oiiging  the  c4mstrnction  of 
a  tunnel  under  the  Nortbambeiland  Strait,  for  the 
pnrooM  of  eetablishing  oomnranieation  with  the 
mafnland  all  the  year  roond.  Th^  Domfanoa 
government  directed  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  he 
preparetl.  The  tunnel  would  1*  wime  7  iiiile*i  loiiit;. 
Ac^-ording  to  the  census  of  IHIU,  ~(  il  ih  were 
larjiclv  of  F.ngllHh,  Irish,  and  StouU  ile»*'tut,  and 
Krencli,  ( leniians,  and  Scandinavians.  The  prin- 
cipal religious  denominations  were  :  iioinau  Catho- 
lics, 47,837 ;  Presbyterians,  33,072 ;  Methodists. 
13,596  ;  Church  of  England,  6646.  The  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia  exercises  episcopal  authority  over  the 
island,  and  the  Booun  CathoUoa  have  ene  diocese, 
that  of  Charlflttetown.  Free  edaeatkni  has  pre- 
vailed since  IS-nS.  In  1889  the  district  sn^^hools 
nnmhere<l  al)out  43Bi.    There  are  also  granimar- 

!io>il>,  [luviLtr  schools,  a  normal  and  a  mo<iel 
school,  and  two  colleg*-* — the  Prince  of  Walei* 
(Protestant)  anil  St  Dunstan's  (  Roman  Catholic ). 
The  government  of  the  island  is  administeml  hy 
a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  governor 
in-oowncU,  and  naid  oat  of  federal  fonda.  The 
legiaUttlTe  eoonal  eonaiate  of  thirteen  membeiei 
and  the  aesewiMy  of  thirty  members,  the  latter 
being  elected  for  four  years.  In  the  Dominion 
M'nate  the  province  is  representee!  hy  fonr  mentbete, 
and  in  the  noose  of  Commons  by  six. 

Princeltcs,  a  name  given  to  the  Agapemon* 

(q.v.)  from  the  founder. 

Prince  of  ll'ale«*  See  Walks,  Princk  of. 
PrteM     W«lct  lalmd*  SMPmrAiro. 

Prince  Rupert's  Drops.  See  ANKEAUvr.. 

FriuceH  Iriamlft  (anc.  Demmneaoi),  a  beauti- 
ful group  of  nina  felets  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  Mannom.  i^iont  10  raiiee  6E.  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  laifcet  heing  eaUed  Rrinkipo. 
They  are  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Greeks,  and  in  old  times  were  fre- 
quently a  place  of  exile  for  tli  is*  in  diafavoor  at 
tne  BvRantme  court.    See  Schlumberger,  L«»  tltt 

dfH  f^ruirr.H  (1HS4J;  S.   S.   Co«,  2%«  /MW  ^  A$ 

(New  York,  1888). 
Prince's  Metal,  a  name,  derived  from  Prince 
lUipert,  given  to  an  alloy  of  eopper  and  line,  In 
which  the  |>n>portion  of  dne  is  greater  than  in 

brass. 

Prlncetan,  (l)  capital  of  (iibson  county, 
InilianH.  161  mile?*  hy  rail  E.  of  St  Louii».  It  hiis 
woollen  manufactures.  Pop.  (1880)2566;  (I{»0) 
3076.— <2)  A  pleasant  borough  of  New  Jersev,  SO 
miles  by  rail  8W.  of  New  York  and  47  NE.  of 
Philailelphia.  Pop.  S4Sft  On  January  3,  1777,  it 
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was  the  scene  of  a  Imttle  between  the  British 
nntier  Colonel  .Ma\vlio«<l  and  the  Americans  under 
Wasliinjiton,  in  which  the  fonncr  were  defeated  ; 
here  the  Continent*!  Congress  sat  in  1783  ;  and  from 
Princeton  Washington  dated  Ui  fwewell  address 
to  the  anny.  Plineeton,  however,  is  chiellv  cele- 
bnted  as  too  amA  of  the  College  of  New  Jersev, 
popalaiiv  known  as  Princeton  Coll«get  whicn. 
toanded  D^'  charter  in  1746,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prasbytenan  Synod  of  New  York,  held  its  firnt  com- 
menoement  under  its  second  charter  at  Newark  in 
1748.  Lilieral  subscriptions  were  obtaine^l  iMith  in 
America  and  in  Britain,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
being  [unon>'  the  con tribu tors,  and  the  General 
AsMmbly  of  tiie  Church  of  Scotland  ordering  a 
nationarcol lection.  In  17S6  the  college  was  tran»- 
fmod  to  Prinoaton,  on  the  ereeticm  of  a  hall 
named  NaMn  HaU  in  honour  of  WillUm  111. 
Within  it  hangs  a  portrait  of  Washington.  The 
College  of  New  Jersey  has  had  several  distin 
guished  Presbyteriim  ilivines  for  its  presidents,  as 
Jonathan  K<lwnr<ls  and  l)r  James  M'Coeh.  Since 
the  civil  war  IxMiefiu-tion.H  have  poured  in  uixin  the 
collate;  during  the  twenty  years  of  Dr  M'C'nsh's 
presidency  these  exceeded  f3,'000,000.  Post-gradu- 
ate ooorees  liave  been  introduced,  and  the  staff  of 
instractora  raised  to  about  fifty ;  the  number  of 
•tndents  ia  amr  About  tOOi  Amang  its  giada«tea 
httve  been  Junes  MeJiwn.  fimrtb  prssMent  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  very  eminent  men.  The 
college  posseMses  a  school  of  science  and  museums, 
iHlxirutories,  ob!4er\atorie«,  and  libraries  with 
137,000  volumes.  The  theological  ineminarv, 
founded  in  1812,  the  oldest  and  liirgent  of  t(ie 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  has  nearly  200 
students.  With  this  (theological)  school  was  as- 
sociated the  fame  of  tlie  BwliccU  Bepertorv  and 
Prmeettm  Beview  ("  old  sebool").  founded  in  1825, 
and  edited  till  1872  by  Dr.  Charles  Hod^  (q.  v. ), 
butsubsequently  united  with  th^PrftbyUrianQuar- 
terly  {  "new  schcxil"),  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
American  Frubyterian  Beview.  See  Hageman,  .tf m- 
twy  ^J*rtMH$m  mulUtJiuHimHmu  {%  vela,  I87»). 

Principal.  Bee  Aobht  «id  SnoTTi  also 

ACCIChiiAKY. 

PriBCle*  Thomas,  minor  poet,  was  bora  at 
Blaiklaw  (near  Kelso),  Roxbnrgnshire,  5th  January 
1788.  Lame  from  childhood,  dyspeptic,  devout,  he 
went  at  neventeen  to  EiHnburgh  Univerxitv,  ami 
found  bread  if  not  contentment  of  mind  as  clerk  in 
the  Scottish  Public  lle<  .irils  ( »(Hce  Me  to<ik  to 
writing  at  an  early  age,  ami,  Ix^ides  other  literarv 
schemes  and  ventures,  started  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  parent  of  Blackwood,  in 
which  his  own  most  important  article  was  on 
tbe  Gypsies,  from  notes  supplied  by  Scott.  In 
1890  no  set  «dl  with  *  party  of  twenty  four 
emigrants  of  his  father's  family  for  Cape  Colony. 
He  travelle«l  into  the  interior  with  the  jwirty, 
and  ha<l  hin  heart  stirre<l  witliin  him  to  see  the 
inhumatnty  practised  towards  the  natives  by  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  resident-*  alike  p'or  three  yearw  he 
liveil  at  ('a|>et4)wn  as  librariiui  of  the  government 
library  at  a  «alar)'  of  £7r»  a  year.  He  started  the 
Soittk  African  Journal,  and  fought  a  brave  fisht 
for  the  freedom  of  the  pressu  Bnt  he  wee  boUMd 
by  the  tynanieel  end  petty-minded  governor  of  the 
day.  Lord  Charies  Somerset,  liis  schemes  crushed, 
and  himself  rednce<l  to  poverty.  He  retnnied  to 
London  in  1828,  and  In^oame  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  He  died  in  I^ondon,  5th  Decem- 
ber 1834.  E\»  Ephemtridet  ( 1828)  was  a  collection 
of  graceful  verse.  Those  poems  that  related  to 
South  Africa — the  best  *  Afar  in  the  Desert ' — 
were  reprinted  in  the  volume  of  African  Hkttchei 
(1834)»  a  series  of  glowing  aketehes  of  Sonth 
AMflu  eaneiy.  Pibgle^AMM  WoHtt  im 


edited,  with  a  florid  enloflDBt  wther  than  •  Ufe, 

by  Leitch  Ititchie  (1839). 

PrlnUng  is  the  art  of  taking,  by  pressure, 
prints  or  copies  in  reverse  of  an  ori^nal  design 
of  a  soiteUe  duuneter,  eoated  with  a  pigment  or 
ink.  The  nwd  baa  a  very  wide  avplieatian,  and  ia 
used,  for  instaaoe,  in  oonneetion  with  such  different 
jirocex^en  !iH  photographic  'printing,'  in  wliich  no 
pre.-^ute  i!<  required,  and  calico-printing.  A  delini- 
tion  lnwtHi  u|M)n  pressure  alone  would  bring  within 
the  category'  of  '  prints  '  such  operation.s  as  n»ould- 
ing,  stampmg,  and  emlK)s.Hing.  The  word  has, 
however,  acquired  conventional  limitations  of 
meaning,  and  is  now  applied  uanally  to  the  three 
methods  of  copperplate  printing  (see  Bmoravino), 
Lithographv  (q.v.),  and  letterpress  printing.  The 
first  two  being  already  described,  the  present 
article  will  be  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
latter. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Chinese  practisetl  printing 
in  Home  Hensen  of  the  word  maiiv  centnrieH  liefore 
it  was  known  in  Kuro|H>,  a.H  has  licen  noticed  at 
China,  Vol.  111.  p.  19tl.  The  method  commonly 
used  down  to  the  present  time  is  one  originally 
adopted  by  Foong  Tacni  in  the  10th  century.  A 
piece  of  jDeer>ti«e  wood  is  cat  ap  into  boaraa  of 
aboat  half  an  ineh  tfaiek,  and  these  into  bloeks  latM 
enotigh  for  two  pages  of  the  Iwok  to  lie  printed. 
The  Clocks  are  planed,  wiuared,  and  sized  or  var- 
nished. The  design  to  l»e  eiigrave<l  \*  drawn  or 
written  on  thin  transparent  pa|>er,  and  traii.Ht'erred 
to  the  surface  of  the  block  by  rubbing.  The  en- 
graver next  cuts  away  the  field,  leaving  the  trans- 
ferred letters  in  high  relief.  Labour  being  cheap, 
a  block  of  this  kind  can  be  cat  at  about  tne  same 
expense  as  it  eonM  be  set  up  in  movable  metal  ty  mw, 
and  it  needs  no  proof-reading  or  eorrectiou.  For 
printing  no  prnis  u  used,  tbe  nioek  being  adjusted 
on  a  table,  l>cfore  which  the  printer  stands,  having 
a  howl  <if  Hniil  ink  on  one  wide  and  a  nile  of  juiper 
on  the  other.  In  bi^  ri^dit  liand  )ir  lias  two  flat- 
faced  brushes,  li.xed  on  the  oiiiHisite  ends  of  tbe 
same  handle.  One  bruHh  i.s  ilip]>ed  into  the  ink 
and  swept  over  the  face  of  the  block,  on  which  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  placed  ;  the  back  of  the  paper 
is  then  ewSnt  lightly  bat  firmly  with  tbe  diy  brash 
at  the ctherendof  the  handle:  TUs  Is  aU  that  is 
needed  to  fasten  the  ink  on  the  paper — which  is 
tolft,  thin,  pliable,  and  a  quick  absorbent  of  flnid 
ink.  Printing  from  movable  tyjK?H  wo-s,  according 
to  l'roft'«sor  Douglas,  probably  pracliwe<l  in  L'liina 
a-s  early  as  the  12th  or  13th  century,  as  tliere  are 
Corean  books  printed  from  movable  clay  or  woixlen 
types  in  1317.  But  the  Chinese  still  prefer  blook- 
pnnting;  and  printing  from  metal  types  in  China 
u  mainly  pwetiwd  rar  circulating  the  Bible  and 
for  newspi^em.  aeoov^ng  to  methwie  invented  by 
Europeans.  Aboat  8000  Odaese  ehoreeten  sofflee  ' 
for  a  miasionaiy  printing-office ;  bnt  for  magazine 
work  about  10,000  are  neoeesar)-.  For  the  bsaelem 
tradition  that  Marco  Polo  brought  tin  knowledge 
of  block  printing  thence,  see  Polo. 

The  art  of  ]»rinting  by  the  use  of  movable 
types  was  invented  in  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  Ifitb  ccntaiy ;  but  no  more  definite 
statement  concerning  its  origin  can  be  made  with 
confidence.  The  name  of  tbe  country  in  which  the 
invention  took  place,  the  name  of  the  inventor,  the 
year  of  the  invention  are,  up  to  the  present  time, 
matters  of  dispute,  ^!(>(lern  researches  have  rom- 
plet«lv  disposed  of  a«  a  mere  legend  the  wide- 
Kjireivl  lielief  that  the  invention  of  movable  inctnl 
tvi>e*t,  cast  in  a  mould  from  a  matrix — the  etisen- 
tlal  principle  of  typography — was  preceded  by  or 
was  the  outcome  of  the  use  of  wooden  types, 
which  it  was  formerly  thong^li  fanned  the  link 
between  the  blook-books  cammon  In  the  early 
part  cf  the  IMh  eentory  (see  WooivmnnAVlIlO) 
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and  the  eArlimt  letterpress  prinl».    E<inftlly  hase 
lees  in  the  belief  that  Uio  hr«i  inetAl  ty|K^-H  were 
cat  instead  of  being  cast.    The  evidence  un  thet^e 
two  points  k  too  minute  and  technical  to  be 
a4liiucad  bera. 

XIm  eombnmmr  «■  to  the  ULtrentiiOii  of  Minting 
kae  leited  neaiiy  foar  eeotariee,  and  it  Dae  un- 
happily been  carried  on  with  a  vehemence  and 
bitterness  which  perhaps  no  otiier  controversy,  not 
a  reli^ouA  one,  him  ever  excited.  Up  to  1499  it 
waH  univprHally  tx'lipvpd  that  typography  vvai*  in 
venteil  at  Stnushurj^  hy  (iiitenhern  (q.v. ),  wiio 
afterwardti  net  up  a  ynm  at  Mainz,  from  which 
emanated  the  niagnifioent  Latin  Biltle,  for  many 
years  called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  owing  to  a  copy 
naving  been  discovered  by  De  Uure  in  Cardinal 
Masanii'e  Ubmqr  «t  Paris.  QnteQbeqi'a  name 
does  not  appear  m  a  single  production  of  m  press, 
and  none  of  his  as»ociate.s  niention  Iiin  name  an  tlie 
inventor  of  printing.  In  1499  there  wa»<  jmhliHlied 
at  Colo;,'ne  the  ^ '  - /.j  i  van  tUr  hilligtr  Slut  van 
Coellen,  since  known  ax  the  C»lo(pie  Chroutclc.  in 
which  one  chapter  is  devote<i  to  tlie  orijiin  of  print- 
ing. The  chronicler  declares  that  the  art  was 
di-wovered  Krst  of  all  in  (iemmny,  at  Munz  on  the 
Rhine;  that  it  took  place  about  1440,  but  that, 
although  it  was  diiMsovered  at  Mainz,  the  first  '  pre- 
flflnimuon'  waa  in  HoMandt  in  tlie  farm  of  Uie 
Sonahuu  whldi  were  printed  before  that  time ; 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  had  t>een  coni- 
mani<>at(<d  to  the  chronicler  by  XHric  Zell,  a  con- 
tem})orary  nrint*»r  at  ("olofjiie.  To  the«e  stJit*- 
nientt*  may  tn-  attrihute<l  the  cuinnieneemeut  of  the 
oontrovcTNy  ever  ninee  carried  on.  In  l.'>>*8  Adriaen 
de  Jonghe  ('Uadrianus  Junius'),  in  his  Batavia, 
printed  in  tlie  Plantin  office  at  Antwerp,  gave  tlie 
fint  ciiconwtantial  aooonnt  of  the  alli^iS  Dutch 
invention,  which,  he  eaid,  he  bad  heard  from  old 
and  trustworthy  people.  Tbb  wae,  it  will  be 
noticed,  about  a  eentnry  and  a  half  after  the  inven- 
tion. Junius  8tate«l  that  in  1440  'L<  ih  um  Jans- 
zoon,'  sumanied  Cost4"r  (q.v  ).  lived  ai  liiuirlem: 
tliat  he  one  dav  lo<tk  a  wulk  in  the  llont,  and 
cut  letters  on  tlie  hark  iif  u  l>eech  true ;  that  he 
printe^l  these  letters  on  paper  for  the  amusement  of 
children ;  that  he  invented  a  suitable  printing-ink, 
and  aftorwaide  bqjan  to  print  whole  sheeta,  writh 
pietniee:  eubeeqvently  be  need  leaden  letten*  and 
then  tin  ooea.  Among  bii  workmen  was  one 
Jobannefl— the  surname  was  not  given  by  Junius — 
who  in  1441  stole  the  types  and  fled  to  Mainz, 
where  he  ojienwl  a  workshop,  and  in  1442  published, 
witli  ('outers  tyjx's,  the  l>i>rtrimd€  of  A.  Galium 
ami  tlie  frarttitii^  of  P.  Hi-HpamiH.  From  this 
date,  as  already  stateil,  the  question  whether 

S rioting  was  '  invented '  in  Ifolland  or  in  Gennany 
as  been  fiercely  debated,  and  scores  of  books  have 
been  written  upon  it.  The  titles  of  these  are 
riven  in  Bigmoie  and  Wynum'e  MibUognrnkp  ^ 
punting  (3  vols.  Lond.  1880-86).  The  oonbovevqr 
was  renewed  witli  much  vigour,  and  unfortunately 
with  much  acrimony,  in  1870;  and  it  has  sine**  bpen 
tiiaintained,  the  hahince  of  evidence,  or  ralli")  if 
|trolNihility  for  of  evidence  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary la«-k— oHcillati!!^'  from  time  to  tinie  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other.  In  1S70  the  '  Cmterians ' 
included  nearly  all  the  leading  bibKograpliers  and 
typographical  historians.  An  eminent  Dutch  in- 
vestigator, Dr  van  der  Linde,  published  a  «eiiee 
of  articles,  since  translated  into  Engiiah  (Lond. 
1871 )  under  the  title  of  The  Cotter  Ltgmd.  The 
purport  of  tlu!  lM>ok  was  that  tlie  documents 
nronf;ht  forward  to  -mpixtrt  the  claims  of  Coster 
!>  i.iUe,  and  that  the  arj,Mimeiito*  in  his  favour 
were  devoid  of  any  historical  or  bibliographical 
support.  Van  der  Linde  showed  further  that 
•everal  of  the  doeomenta  on  whiob  the  Coateriana 
nliad  wwn  notnal^  fmnda  and  kafimm>  Tina 


I'viK -me  for  a  time  completely  ranted  the  >ap- 
|MituMH  of  the  Dutch  claims.  In  1878  the  same 
autlior  iiro«luced  a  coiniianion  volume,  Gutenberg— 
Getc/iichte  und  Erdicktnng  au«  den  Qnellen  naek- 

fewieten,  but  there  was  little  new  in  it.  Mr 
lewielii  of  Cambridge,  a  native  of  HaariflBL  next 
took  VP  the  sabject  on  original  liaee,  and  nnied 
the  worn  GFttlmlery.'  Wm/u  the  Inventor  of  Print 
in^.'fLond.  1882).  He  maintained  that  Van  der 
Linde  wax  untrustworthy,  and  that  his  Ixxjk  fnfi- 
setited  a  more  complete  chaos  of  error  on  I  tie 
*-ir  i>  <  ;  tiia:i  Its  predecesMora.  Mr  Hess«'ls  >]»ent 
several  years  in  oxaniining  in  (iemianv  all  liie 
documents  extant  connected  with  the  Iiistory-  of 
Gntenbergj  and  exposed  a  number  of  falsilieatioiM' 
and  forgenee  whicii  had  passed  current.  S^aee 
will  nollmre  anfBoe  to  ram|iitnlate  hia  dieeofveries ; 
hie  boolc  i«  indiepeneaUe  to  any  one  deeirins  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  result  of 
his  reseitrch^  was  more  negative  than  positive. 
He  said  that  In  li  ui  not  found  anytliin;^  which 
enahled  liim  lu  answer  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the 
negat  e  (  tin-  (juestion,  \Va.s  (;utenlH>r};  the  inventor 
of  priutiiiK'-  ^>f  the  three  principal  documents 
relied  upon  hy  his  snpporters  one  is  lost  entirely, 
and  the  other  two  are  only  tranaeripta.  Even  if 
we  accept  these  transcripts,  he  eayfK  they  point  to 
Gutenberg  only  aa  a  printer,  bntnotaa  tlie  inventor 
of  printing.  In  l88oDr van  der  Undo  wrote  frmn 
the  (lernian  side  another  book,  Or»-hirhtt  der 
Erjii)(i>tn<j  der  BuchdmcJcerkunst .  It  wa.-^  pro- 
duced in  magnificent  style  at  the  <  (  -i  .f  the 
(Jernian  pnernment.  but  it  added  to  oui  kuow- 
ledj^e  of  the  contention  nothing  of  iiiiiK)rtanee. 
Mr  Hefe.sel«  bns  sinr-e  c\)nttnued  his  investi^tioas, 
and  the  rc-uh  !^  m  Ucated  in  the  title  of  his  book, 
issued  in  ISSJ^aarfem  the  Birthplaee  of  Prmtmfft 
not  Mainz.  This  important  work  virtually  takes 
oa  back  to  1490,  when  tlie  Cologne  Chronicie  de- 
elared  that  the  first  idea  of  printing  was  found  in 
Hollaml.  The  cast»  now  stands  tiiu.s  :  very  ci-u<le 
and  chimsv  s^KX-imens  of  iirinting '  Boine  of  "iiich 
In  in  I, (lite  recently  <liscovered- — are  f;enerally 
anowe<l  to  lie  ■  Costeriana. '  On  the  other  luuid, 
there  is  the  magnificent  Kible  and  Psalter  un- 
deniably printed  by  Gutenberg  and  hu  associatea. 
It  ia  diffionlt  to  buieve  thai  tlm  maetwpiece  pre- 
eeded  the  rode  eeiaya  It  ia  nuwe  reeaonable  to 
eonelnde  that,  antenor  to  Gntenbeig'a  preaa,  there 
was  a  rude  school  of  typogra^diy  in  existence.  Im- 
portant discoveries  may  at  any  time  take  place.  The 
contents  of  many  old  continental  libraries  have  even 
up  to  the  present  not  lieen  a«Ieqimte!y  examined. 
Piwwilil^  within  some  ancient  hiiidings  there  exist 
at  tlie  )>re^ent  moment  prints  that  would  settle  tur 
all  futurity  the  controveny  which  has  raged  for 
four  centuries  iu<«  to  the  '  origines  typographic!. ' 

It  has  Ijeeu  mentionetl  al  GtiENBERG  that  after 
Faet  had  obtained  poteeerion  by  action  at  law  of 
Ontenber^  oflkse,  and  while  be  was  carrying  it  on 
a-s  a  |)riiitin);  concern,  Gutenberg,  by  the  assistance 
of  auother  capitalist,  set  up  a  second  ofbce.  With 
two  rival  t  ta  I  li^hments  in  exist<>nce,  it  was  im- 

IKiswihle  t-o  kwji  <«ecr«»t  the  jiroi^esses  of  printing, 
n  I4hi2  the  city  of  Mainz  was  sackeil,  and  the 
catastrophe  dissolved  engagements  between  em- 
ployers and  employeil,  ancT  caused  many  of  the 
mter  to  migrate  to  other  coontriee,  taldnowith 
them,  of  course,  their  knowledge  ol  tlw  art.  Tent- 
ing epread  with  morvellone  mpidi^,  eoniidering 
the  means  of  transport  and  of  oommnnieatlon  tlien 
in  existence.  For  instance,  l>efore  1300  there 
were  16  ma-ster  printers  at  Straslnirg.  22  at 
Colo^^ne,  17  at  Nurenilwrn,  20  at  AiiL'-l»urg.  Hy 
the  end  of  the  Idth  century  the  basinesa  was 
carried  on  in  about  60  places  in  central  and 
northern  Enrope,  21  in  the  N ether laoda,  2Bt  ia 
Italy,  ZL  in  Fnawe,  »  In  Qpaia  and  PortPVlt 


.  k).  i^ud  by  Google 
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(Hetir>-  Cotton  H  Typogrufklmi  QttmtUet^  Sd  ad. 

Oxford,  1862-66). 

Printing  was  brought  to  Englwid  in  1476  or  1477 
\flf  WUUam  C«x(oo  (q.t.)»  who  a«k  «p  his  olBoe 
wttMn  the  'preeineti'  of  Wntoiinater  Abbe^— 

but  nut  within  the  Hacred  bnihling  it«»'lf,  a«  oft«n 
erroneouMly  »tatt!tl.  See  William  IilH<le«V  Itio- 
graphif  anil  Typvgrttphif  of  William  Cast  mi  ("id 
e<l.  Lond.  1882).  *Tlie  iin-t  hiuulnMl  yearn  of  the 
history  of  printinu  in  Eiighiml  was  a  peritnl  of 
mat  activity.  In  1478  printing  wan  done  at 
Oxford  by  Thea  Rood ;  tn  1480  at  St  Alliana  bv 
•B  wddeDtilkd  printer  mm  «all«d  'the  School- 
master;'  ta  the  aama  year  in  the  dty  of  London 
bv  Lettou :  in  1521  at  Cambridge  by  Siberch. 
^V'tien  the  art  ha«l  spread  throughout  the  country, 
when  f<liioHtinii  became  iiii»it'  (■(inimuii,  niul  men 
Itegaii  to  rvHii  aliout  tlie  ijiu'jitionfi  iimi  cvfiits  of 
the  day.  it  iH-gaii  to  Vxi  won  Itv  the  ant  hoi  it  it*?*  and 
rulers  that  a  mighty  power  Jor  prHHi  or  evil  had 
arisen  in  the  land.  Then  it  was  deemed  neci^mary 
to  reflate  the  press.  In  1530  cenm)ri«hip  was 
established  in  England.  It  ushered  in  a  period  of 
lanMntable  deoadenoa  in  tfaa  nnntttgr  and  quantity 
of  the  printing  done  PnntM  wen  enielly 
punished,  especially  during  the  existence  of  the 
unctmtititntioiial  Suir  chaiiil>er  (q.v.).  Opprettw*!, 
abui«ed,  anil  ofu-n  iiiL|tri>oinHl,  priiitt'iH  lost  all 
enteq>rii«e  and  all  wM-ial  jHwition.  For  many  yrarn 
there  were  no  gixni  printers  at  all.  ("fnw)t>-hip 
was  abiuidoned  in  1694.  Then  l>egan  a  period  of 
revival,  greatlv  aided  by  the  improvements  in  type- 
Iminding  in  toe  middle  of  the  18th  oentaiy.  and 
tlie  pnralMiea  of  the  «Bibliofflania'  towaida  its 
elosa  The  19th  century  has  been  one  of  marvel- 
loos  development,  fallowing  the  invention  in  1814 
of  the  Kteain  printing  pre«n. 

It  ih  U'lieved  that  printing  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  i.')<)7.  A  i>atenl  ha«  been  discovered, 
of  King  Jameit  IV.,  which  »howH  that  a  printing- 
preta  waa  established  at  Edinburgh  during  the 

Car  naaMd.  This  patent  was  granted  to  two 
igemaa  of  the  tUty  of  Edinbnii^Walter  C'hep- 
man,  a  euitaliat  and  apeealator,  and  Andiew 
Myllar,  a  hoohaeller  w1x»  had  learned  in  FMaee 
the  art  of  printing.  The  'prent  and  expert  men  * 
to  MM'  the  preKH  came  from  France.  The  office  waa 
in  the  S<»uthgrtit.  now  the  Cowgate.  As  early  as 
1508  neveral  hinall  jaildicationH  were  isHued.  After 
theae  came  the  great  work  for  which  the  pretsw  was 
OHtensibly  estahlbhed — the  '  Abenieen  Breviary,* 
in  two  volnmes,  forming  1554  pages  of  small  type. 
It  waa  intended  to  beoome  the  otandanl  Scottish 
Wililie  Imnli  llyllai*  was  proliahly  dead  when 
H  was  oompleted*  aiMl  with  its  pubfioation  Cliep- 
man's  connection  with  tv'pography  eame  to  an 
end.  Fui  many  years  suoeequently  all  works  of 
.Scoltinh  authors  "were  printed  in  France.  The 
next  printer  was  Thomas  Davidson,  a  practical 
man  who  in  1541  was  chosen  to  nrint  acts  nt  the 
parliament  of  Jamex  V.,  which  placetl  him  in  the 
position  of  king's  printer.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
entakgOO  the  names  or  the  worim  of  Ma  immediate 
BDoeaiaerfc  Up  to  1000  the  avenge  workmanship 
of  the  SootlUi  prfatten  wae  ahont  aa  bad  in  quality 
aa  that  of  their  later  aaeoeamns  has  been  dirtin- 
gnished  for  its  beauty,  excellence,  and  aeenraev. 
This  is  not  the  only  noteworthy  feature  of  early 
Scottish  tj-pography.  The  printer**  were  astonish- 
ingly few  in  numlxT  ;  durin;,'  l.V)  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  art  there  were  only  al)out  a 
dozen  master  printers  who  were  natives.  During 
tlie  fimt  hundred  years  only  twenty-five  ditTerent 
works  am  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Scotland. 
See  R  Diekion  and  J.  P.  Edmond,  Annais  of  Scot- 
tish  Printnur  from  He  Initrtdmetim  of  the  Art  to 
the  litginnhu!  ,,f  the  S3A  Omtwy  (4to,  Cambridge, 
1890)— a  most  exhaotltva  and  tmstwortby  book. 


The  first  printtng-pms  set  up  in  America  was 
introduoed  by  the  vieermr  of  Mexioo,  Antonio  de 
Mendoia,  aaid  the  fint  book  printed  by  it  in  the 
New  World  was  La  Eaeata  de  S.  Juan  Ctimaeo 
{ 16S8).  The  earliest  press  in  the  British- American 
oolonim  was  brought  over  for  Harvard  College  in 
18.18.  The  Ziriy  Pmlm  linok  (IMt);  see  EUOT. 
John)  was  its  first  imiwrtunt  work  ;  but  in  16311  it 

Srinted  the  Frerman'n  (lath  ami  an  almanac.  The 
rst  press  in  Philadelphia  was  set  up  in  1685,  in 
New  York  in  1693.  See  I.  Thomas,  Hi»tory  of 
Printing  in  Atneriea  (2d  ed.  Albany,  1874). 

The  pmetioal  art  of  lettennaa  printing  consists 
eneBtfiuly  In  coating  certain  nliif  rarmoee  with 

f)rinting-ink,  and  then  transferring  that  ink  to  the 
abric,  such  as  paper.  The  relief  snrfaee  may  be  a 
forme  of  movalile  tv  jx's  or  an  engrave<l  design  cut 
in  wocmI  or  metal,  or  a  blcK'k  ca-nt  or  eleclrotyj>e<l 
frou)  thetyiieor  the  engraving  ;  and  the  imi>re^>int; 
is  effeeted  oy  the  press  or  machine  presently  to  )>e 
descriML 

Types  an  est,  east,  or  otherwise  formed  fnmi 
▼arioQB  materiala*  though  the  printer  meognises 
only  two  kinda— wooden  onee,  which  an  eat  to  fonn 
the*  larger  letters  nsed  in  placards,  and  metal  ones. 

All  Txxiks  and  ncwsjinners  and  tlie  great  bulk  of 
jobbing  are  done  from  tiie  laMt  named  (see  TvPE.s). 

A  complete  assortment  of  ty^e  of  any  one  jtar- 
ticniar  style  is  callfHl  a  'fount,  and  may  vary  in 
amount  to  any  extent,  acconling  a.s  it  may  be  re- 
ciiiired  in  large  or  small  quantities.  The  in- 
dividual type  is  a  piece  of  natal  alMWi  1  inch 
king  with  a  letter,  poin^  comma,  or  other 
printing  deviee  cot  in  ruief  on  one  end  aa 
shown  m  fig.  1.    The  notch  shown  on  ena 
side  is  to  enable  the  compositor  to  place  it 
ri-lit  hide  up  when  'setting'  without  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  the  letter.    The  ditler- 
ent  founts  are  arrange<l  in  one  or  iddic  [laii-s 
of  'cases,' a  '  lower  ■  ami  'upper   ciuse,  the 
former  holding  the  snmll  letters  ( technically  ' 1- 
called  *  lower  case '  letters  in  consequence), 
figures,  commas  and  points,  spaces  to  pnl 
between  the  words,  'qoads,'  &c.   The  appar  can 
holds  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  the  leas 

often  UKcd  '  s»)rtN. ' 

The  cases,  wooden  trays  divided  into  'boxn*  by 
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Lower  Csse. 

Fig.  2.—  ("ases. 

thin  stipe  of  wood,  are  shown  diagnunmatically  in 
fig.  2.  The  lower  ease  is  arranged  not  alphabet!- 
cdly,  hot  so  that  the  lettan  moat  oaed  will  be 
neanst  the  oomporitor^  hand  and  hww  tba  laigait 
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comparttnento,  an  ingenious  arraneenient  for  saving 
labour.  The  arrangement  of  the  lower  case  variea 
Mlightly  in  diHerent  places,  but  the  principle  is  the 
tianie  in  all.  The  prn(>ortion  nf  the  aifl'erent  letters 
of  the  English  languaj^e  in  a  fount  of  types  is  rather 
curious,  and  is  shown  m  the  following  table  : 


a   8,S00 

b   1.600 

c   S,000 

<(   4,«00 

«  11,000 

f   «,800 

g   l.TOO 


h  8,400 

i  S.O0O 

J   40O 

k   800 

1  4,000 

m.  3,000 

n.  8,000 


a  8,000 

P  1.T00 

q   fiOO 

r  «,«00 

 8,000 

t  »,000 


u.  S,400 

V  l.SOO 

w  S,000 

X.   400 

y  «.ooo 

I.   900 


Providetl  with  a  metal  instrument  called  a 
setting  ' stick,'  shown  half-fillod  with  ty{>e  in  fig. 
3,  and  with  his  'copy 'before  hira,  the  compositor 
picks  up  the  necessary  letters,  &c  one  by  one, 
arranging  them  in  lines  in  the  stick,  which  may  be 


-J 


Fig.  S.— Setting-atiok. 

regulated  to  any  width  of  line ;  each  line  is  carefully 
F<p)iced  out  to  tit  accurately  inUi  the  stick  before 
proceeding  to  the  next,  any  italira  ur  other  sorts 
retjuired  being  got  from  other  cases.  When  the 
stick  is  full  the  matter  is  carefullv  lifted  with 
the  fingers,  aide<l  by  the  setting-rule,  a  piece  of 
brass  rale  useil  in  setting  the  Tines,  ana  shown 
in  fig.  3,  and  put  into  a  galley — a  brans  tray 
with  wooden  sidcM,  about  18  or  2X)  inches  long  as 
used  in  setting  such  a  book  as  the  present  work. 
This  galley  when  tilled  contains  about  a  page  of 
matter  in  one  long  column,  which  is  kept  together 
by  wedges  driven  in  against  the  sides.  A  proof 
is  taken  at  a  hand- press,  and  this  is  read  i>y  a 
traineil  reader  to  correct  any  errors  which  the 
comiHwitor  may  have  made.  These  corrections 
are  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  pnMif,  and 
III  OH  t  of  the  si^s  and  marks  used  are  shown  in 
the  specimen  given  in  the  article  I*Ri)OF8.  When 
the  printer's  errora  have  been  corrected  by  the 
compositor  a  'clean  '  proof  is  taken  for  the  author, 
and  when  his  alterations  are  given  effect  to,  the 
type  is  maile  into  pages.  If  a  short  nunilier  uf  the 
book  is  re(]uire<l,  nay  only  a  few  liundredH,  it  is 
usually  printed  direct  from  the  tyjie;  but  where  large 
numben*  are  required,  or  future  e<iitious  expected,  it 
is  generally  either  Htereoty|>«>d  (see  Stereotypino) 
or  electrotyiietl  (see  Electro-metallukov),  in 
either  of  which  cases  the  type  is  not  used  for 
actual  printing.  In  any  case  the  type  is  taken 
from  the  galleys  ami  arrange<l  in  pages,  and  the 
^tkill  displayed  by  com|MJHitor«  in  handling  them 
without  allowing  any  to  dnip  out  is  very  wonderful. 
The  J»agcs  are  '  locked  '  up  bj-  means  of  we<lge«  in 
iron  frames  called  '  chases  (Fr.  chdate,  '  a  frame  '), 


Fig.  4.— ChsM. 

one  of  which  with  four  pages  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
f^ooks  are  generally  printed  in  sheets  of  sixteen 
pages,  or  multiples'of  sixteen  (32,  64,  or  128) ;  in 
the  latter  case,  however,  they  are  cut  into  sheeti* 


of  sixteen  after  lieing  printed.  In  making  up  the 
pages  to  print  a  sixteen-page  sheet,  two  formes, »» the 
chases  containing  the  type  are  called,  are  required, 
one  for  each  side  of  the  sheet.  If  a  print«d  sheet  of 
sixteen  pages  be  opened  out,  the  pages  will  be  seen 
to  be  arranged  in  tne  following  onler : 


iMMn  of  Sb««t. 


OuUide  of  8h«et 


: 

01 

II 

0 

2 

16 

U 

s 

SI 

0 

8 

4 

IS 

10 
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And  the  pages  in  the  chase  must  be  so  arranged,  or 
'  impfieed  '  as  it  is  called,  that,  when  printed,  they 
will  so  appear.  When  reaily  for  printing  or  stereo- 
typing, as  the  case  mav  l>e,  anotlier  pnwf  is  read 
for  linal  correction.  In  some  casen  where  great 
accuracy  is  re<]uired,  such  as  in  the  present  work,  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  proofs  are  '  read  '  at  different 
stages. 

When  the  types  have  l)een  printed  or  electrotyned 
and  retunH><l  to  thecaserooui  they  aredi)»triltute<i  by 
the  com|MN>itor8  into  the  cases  again  for  further  une ; 
and  this  can  be  done  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
thoueh  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  putting 
the  letters  into  the  wrong  Itoxett.  Several  very 
ingenious  machines  have  tieen  invented  for  setting 
type  (see  Ttpe-.settino  Machines)  which  have 
been  more  or  less  successful.  They  are  worked  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  ty|»e-writing  machines 
(see  Type-writer),  but  are  to<»  c<implicate<l  to  be 
descrilie<i  in  detail  within  our  limits.  Several  of 
the  lat«Mt  of  these  cast  and  set  the  type  by  one 
movement.  This  saves  the  labour  of  re-distributing 
the  ty]ieM,  as  when  done  with  they  are  melted  again. 
These  machines  are  used  for  newspaper  work. 

In  most  printing-offices  the  men  govern  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  association  called  a  'chapel,'  which, 
although  often  ( but  not  necessarily )  connected 
with  the  printers*  society,  is  inde|>cndent  so  far  as 
the  individual  affairs  of  the  office  are  concerned. 
The  office- liearers  are  called  the  '  father '  and 
'clerk  '  to  the  chajiel,  and  it  has  elatiorate  sets  of 
rules  for  regulating  trade  and  peraonal  affairs 
within  the  office. 

Letterpress  printing  surfaces  are  coated  with 
ink  (see  Ink)  by  means  of  'composition  rollers.' 
These  consist  of  cylinders  of  small  (liameter  covered 
with  com|>osition  made  according  to  various  recipes. 
Amongst  them  are  glue,  treacle,  and  Paris  white; 
glue,  sugar,  and  glycerine;  glne,  glycerine,  sugar, 
and  india-rublier,  &c.  These  are  melted,  mixed 
together,  and  cast  in  cylindrical  moulds  of  various 
diameters,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
machine  or  press.  The  glue  and  treacle  composi- 
tion was  first  used  for  printing  by  the  engineers 
iKinkin  ami  Bacon  in  1813 ;  up  to  this  time 
the  types  having  been  inked  by  pelt  balls.  The 
present  system  of  inking  on  machine*)  was  in- 
vente«l  by  Mr  EUlward  I  owj>er  in  1818.  Leather 
ami  other  suVmtances  were  tried  at  first,  and  the 
machines  in  which  they  were  used  were  discarded 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactoriness  nf  their  rolling  or 
inking  arrangements.  A  good  roller  must  be 
tenacious  of  ink,  semi-elastic,  and  retain  its 
suction.  It  must  not  shrink,  become  hanl  in  cold 
weather  or  soft  in  hot  weather.  The  recipe  for 
making  it  is  varied  according  to  the  machine  for 
which  it  is  requiretl — whetlier  working  on  fine 
surfaces  such  as  engravings,  or  at  a  high  speed,  as 
for  newspajier  work. 

The  earlH'st  known  representation  of  a  printing- 
press  is  dateil  LW?,  and  it  pictures  an  apparatus 
which  is  little  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
ancient  wine-press.    The  essential  feature  is  a  flat 
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botid*  dim  kiMnra  w  a  plain,  whicb  is  movable 
vflrtioilly:  aad  praaaas  on  a  fbnne  of  typa  laid  on 
an  nnmutlng  hard  sucface  pxvraUel  to  it,  Tb« 
two,  between  which  «u  Ibe  paper,  w«r»  bnra^t 
together  by  a  powerfal  aerew,  and  thna  tiw  paper 
was  squeezed  down  on  the  forme.  This  rudiment 
ary  appliance  was  improved  from  time  to  time,  as  i» 
shown  ill  '..irioin  pu  iiiu'^ :  it  ] jrintinff-ofBce  interii)n<. 
The  w(x)den  printing  preea  was  broaght  to  itit 
ultimate  degree  of  perfection  in  the  later  part  of 
the  17th  century.  Moxon,  the  firnt  technical 
writer  on  printing,  deacribeil  in  1683  what  he 
called  *a  nawly  nvwtod  pnaa.'  ,Thi»  waa  the 
oldwoodea  pT«H  «•  Improred  hy  BuMn  of  Anutar- 
dam  (fig.  .')). 

ThiM  prejv«  coritiimeii  to  1«  generally  used  until 
the  flos«  of  the  18tli  century.  Aliout  1800  Charles 
Mahon,  third  Eari  8tanhope,  waa  iaatnuueutal  in 
pndneing  a  nmeh  Imiworod  pcintlng  apparatoa. 


The  press  which  In'arH  iiis  name  wa«  ma<lo  entirely 
of  iron,  and  the  strength  thus  obtained  enabled  a 
forme  to  be  printed  on  it  doaUa  tin  die  of  that 
which  eonld  oe  done  on  a  wooden  pma.  There 
was  a  most  inseniooa  system  of  linM  rad  levers, 
hr  meaiia  of  wbieb  the  approach  to  the  type  of  the 
platen,  and  its  withdrawal,  were  accelerated.  The 
greatest  leverage  and  consequently  the  greatest 
preissrare  were  ohtained  when  tlie  forme  and  platen 
(  iLiiie  iiiNi  I  Miiiai  I  Tliese  arrangements  enabled 
the  presHincn  to  print  at  tiie  rale  of  200  per  hour 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  or  100  per  hour  on  both 
sides.  After  this  several  inventors  turned  their 
attentioB  to  the  improvement  of  the  hand-pren. 
Clymer,  an  Amerieao,  in  hia  Colnmbira  praaa, 
diMarded  the  aerew,  tfaa  oeatral  feature  of  prevfcms 
pretnes,  and  gained  his  power  from  a  comnination 
of  nowerfnl  levers.  About  1823  an  excellent  nrem, 
failed  tlie  Alhion,  was  brought  out  hy  Mr  R.  W. 
('i)jH'  of  London,  in  which  the  pre«Mure  wa**  gained 
by  lorcinn  an  inclined  )mr  of  ."iteel  frf>m  a  diagonal 
to  a  vertical  tNwitioD,  forcing  down  the  platen,  the 
impression  taking  place  when  the  piece  of  steel  was 
bnWBfdit  into  the  vertieal  poeitioo.  The  Columbian 
and  mi  Albion  preaaaa  eiiaUcd  the  printer  to  print 
oai  one  aide  ot  the  paper  at  the  rate  of  2.50  sheets 
per  boar.  Sneh  prewses  are  now,  exee])t  for  pecu- 
liar kinds  of  work  or  wlien  very  few  imiiressionH 
of  a  forme  are  re<inired,  (piitc  olmolete,  being 
Huperneded  by  '  macliines  '  on  which  the  varionw 
oifcrationB  o(  prcs.«  \vork  are  done  more  or  leH« 
autoniatically. 

The  earliest  inventors  of  'printing'  machines 
eonpled  togetfaar  tiie  two  arts  of  printing  on 
paoer  aaid  on  eaiieo  and  other  textile  iabrica. 
Amdtt  end  Walker  in  1778  patented  a  macbise 

which  was  the  type  of  a  modem  rotary  letterpress 
machine.   It  was  'for  atamping  and  printing'  on 


paper,  eoMOD,  and  other  cloths,  'whereby  the 
printing  on  auch  materials  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated and  rendered  much  less  expensive,  and  more 
perfe^  and  axaet.'  The  words  follly  and  daarlj 
mdieate  the  advantages  of  rotary  over  flat  platm 
printing'  Amongst  other  «ugge«tions  of  a  cognate 
nature  iiiaiir  about  this  time  the  most  remarKable 
wa«  til  l-  of  William  Nicholson  of  I,iir;ii'ni,  tlir 
editor  oi  a  Hfientific  jotimal.  In  1790  he  took  out 
a  patent  which  fore.xhajlowed  nearly  every  funda- 
mental improvement  even  in  the  mont  advanced 
machines  of  the  present  day.  He  cont€mplate<l  an 
appnmtaa  in  which  fomMO  or  platce  were  to  l>e 
faatened  to  the  larfaee  of  a  ^Hoder ;  the  inking  to 
be  supplied  by  a  roller  and  distribnted  by  nmallcr 
rollers ;  the  impression  to  be  cylindrical,  the  paper 
l>eing  caused  to  uass  lietween  the  printing  cvnnder 
and  one  covereii  with  cloth  or  leather.  pJlchol- 
»on  nevci-  actually  constnictcil  a  machine,  "and 
although  bin  patent  was  a  marvellons  forecast  of 
the  methods  soon  to  be  adopted  in  letteri)re»» 

Erinting.  he  cannot  he  awarded  the  honour  of 
einu  the  inventor  of  the  printing  machine. 
Uuhwrto  the  evolution  of  the  ^^-printing 
machine  frmn  Ae  eaHoo-printing  nuushine  nam  been 
completely  overlooked  by  historians  of  printioff, 
yet  the  connection  is  almost  obvious.  Nicholsons 
ajjparatiis  ficlon^e<l  to  the  same  category.  The 
distinction  of  lin«t  actually  making  a  printing- 
machine  wa.H  rciicrved  for  a  German  printer, 
Frederick  Kdnig  (q.v.),  who  commenced  experi- 
ments with  the  modest,  and,  as  it  prove<l,  mistaken 
view  of  accelerating  by  making  more  automatic  the 
ordinary  hand'praea.  He  came  to  London  in  1806, 
and  patented  a  naw  platen-machine.  The  idea 
waa  oat  erode,  and  never  pot  into  execution.  It 
fe  not  luilik*  Iv  that  aVmt  this  time  Ktinig  became 
acquaiuitU  with  the  idejv<  patented  by  Nicholson 
{nee  (iixdtel,  Fricdrirh  Kouig  und  (lit  Erfindung 
ilrr  Srl))icil-i»-f.H,Hf,  Stuttgart,  1HS31  At  any  rate 
Kfini^'  ahandoiKHl  hin  project  iin  u  elerating  flat 
printmg.  In  181 1  he  took  out  a  patent  for  what 
we  woind  now  call  a  single-cylinder  machine — Le. 
one  in  which  the  impression  waa  given  bgr  a 
cylinder,  the  inking  being  done  by  vollen»  and  tlia 
paper  carried  tlirungh  the  appaiatoa  on  tapea 
The  type  bed  moved  to  and  fro,  and  tlie  cytiMflT 
had  an  intermittent  or  atop  motion,  affording  time 
for  the  feeding  of  the  sheets.  The  glue  and  trejtcle 
coiii[n>ii'. inn  iiuil  tint  lirru  <ii.H«overed,  and  leather 
iukiug  roller^  liad  to  Ik?  Uf»eii.  Mr  .lofm  Walter  of 
the  lima  was  so  struck  with  the  apparent  j>ossi- 
bilities  of  this  method  of  printing  that  he  engaged 
Kiinig  to  make  for  him  a  double-cvlinder  niachme 
which  should  print  two  copies  of  a  forme  of  the 
newspaper,  hut  on  one  side  only  of  the  sheet  at 
once.  This  was  completed  in  1814,  and  on  the 
28th  November  of  tliat  year  a  newspaper  was  for 
the  first  time  in  any  country  orini-  i  l  *  a  ;ii  u  l  ifie 
driven  by  stciun-power.  T\n»  iuut  lunv  iiiuulhI 
18(M)  impri'itHions  per  hour,  completing  ^mhi  -lieets, 
and  it  was  used  oy  the  Titnes  for  several  years. 
In  1818  Edward  Cowper  invented  several  important 
improvements,  including  a  flat  ink-distnbuting 
table,  withdistributing-rullert^,  foiiue-inking  rollers, 
and  ink'fbantaio.  Theee  prindplea  are  atul  to  be 
fonnd  in  single-cvKnder  macidnesL  Cbwoer  waa 
called  upon  t»>  perfect  Ki^nig'.n  machine  and  did  so, 
mainly  uy  taking  away  the  ohi  inking-apparatus 
and  substituting  his  own.  In  lln  'unc  year 
Kiiuig  patented  a  [)eifecting  maciane  wLich 
re«emhle<l  two  Hinglecylinder  nnichines  placed 
with  their  cylinders  towards  each  other.  The 
sheet  waa  conveyed  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other 
by  meaaa  of  taiwe  ao  arranged  that  in  the  course  of 
ito  track  It  waa  tamed  over  and  the  aeeond  side 
presented  to  the  second  cylinder.  At  the  first 
cylinder  the  sheet  received  its  impression  from  the 
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first  fornie,  ami  at  the  M^cond  cvlinder  it  received 
its  iinprewioii  from  the  wcoiid  forme.  Cowper 
also  improve<l  on  this  machine,  which  printed  ioO 
MheeU)  on  both  sides  of  the  |>a|ier  i»er  iiour.  The 

tiriuciple  of  the  firet  perfecting  machine  has  not 
leen  conaiderahly  departed  from  in  subiiequent 
machines  of  the  name  claMk,  but  improved  methods 
liave  l»een  devi«e<l  for  carryinjj  the  sheet  fnini  one 
cylinder  to  tlie  otiier  and  turning  it- 
Reference,  extremely  brief  and  imperfect,  has 
now  been  made  to  the  origin  of  two  out  of  the 
three  distinct  classes  of  printing-machines  at  pres- 
ent in  use.  These  are.  first,  the  single-cylinder 
miichine,  printing  one  side  of  the  sheet  at  one 
operation,  fmrn  a  forme  lying  on  a  flatbed  ;  second, 
the  double-cylinder  or  |ierfecting  machine,  printing 
both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  once,  also  frt>ni  a  forme 
on  a  Hat  Ik**!.  The  third  class  comprises  the  rotary 
macJiines,  printing  botii  si<le«,  but  from  a  circular 
forme — the  impre-ssing  surface,  as  well  as  the 
printing  and  the  inking  surface,  l*«tng  cylindrical, 
and  capable  of  continuous  n>tation.  The  machines 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  adaptetl  for 
single  sheets  of  pa|*er ;  the  rotary  machines  print 
reels  or  continuous  webs,  the  portion  forming  a 
sheet  lieing  severed  after  printing.  It  is  in  tliis 
latter  cl&w  of  machines  that  the  greatest  improve- 


ments— amounting  almost  to  a  revolution  in  the 
art  of  printing — have  been  achieved.  (For  t 
t«chnicai  account  of  the  several  clasoee,  see  Prin- 
ciples atid  I'rogrttt  of  Printing  Machinery,  b\  the 
present  writer,  Lond.  1889.)  Limitations  of  K|iace 
preclude  more  being  given  here  than  a  bare  list  of 
succt-Msive  impn)vements. 

In  1790,  asalready  mentioned,  NicholMtn  |«tcnted 
a  roUiry  machine,  but  he  never  constructed  one. 
In  1813  liacon  and  Donkin  patented  a  machine 
in  which  the  types  were  fixe«l  on  a  revolving 
prism,  the  ink  )>euig  applied  by  a  roller,  and  the 
sheet  of  pa{>er  wrapped  on  another  prism.  The 
machine  was  a  failure,  although  it  embraced 
an  important  feature,  the  inking-roller  niaiie  of 
com)Ki*<ition.  Three  years  afterwards  Cowjier 
patented  a  method  for  printing  pai>er  for  paiier- 
tiangings  and  other  purftoses.  This  emUjdie^l 
another  valuable  feature — the  taking  a  cast  from 
the  ty|>e  and  bending  the  cast  round  a  cylinder. 
It  was  a  far  more  practical  idea  than  the  snW- 
<|uent  one  of  Rowland  Hill,  who,  to  procure  a 
curved  printing  surface,  proposed  the  use  of  taper- 
ing types  to  be  fixed  on  the  cylinder.  In  l!rt8 
Applegath  invented  a  machine,  the  type-cvlinder 
of  which  was  vertical  and  nearly  6  feet  in  di»- 
meter,  around  it  being  placed  eight  other  cylinden, 


Fig.  6l— The  Walter  Prcsa 


containing  sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed.  These 
were  ted  in  from  a  horizontal  position,  and  then 
brought  to  the  vertical  p<i«ition.  In  1857  the 
Tinus  discarded  this  machine  in  favour  of  one 
patented  by  Hoe  of  Now  York,  verj*  similar  in 
construction,  but  the  cylinders  were"  horizontal. 
It  was  found  that  the  complication  arising  from 
eight  or  ten  feeders  was  most  objectionable, 
causing  frequent  stoppages,  excessive  waste  of 
pai>er,  ami  ^n-eat  risk  to  the  machine  and  the 
material,  while  the  working  cost  was  heavy.  Each 
of  the  machines  printed  on  one  side  only.  They 
were  the  first  machines  fitted  with  '  dyers  '—'a 
device  for  mechanically  delivering  or  taking  otT  the 
sheets.  It  was,  however,  considered  at  the  TimtJt 
oflice  that  the  acme  of  improvement  could  only  lie 
obtaine<l  by  constructing  a  machine  simple  in  its 
arrangements,  capable  ofprinting  both  si<le«i  of  the 


paper  at  one  operation,  and  which  conld  print,  not 
single  sheets,  out  continuous  webs  of  |>aper,  thiu 
disiMinsing  with  layers-on.  There  were  enomions 
dimculties  in  the  way  of  printing,  catting,  and 
delivering  the  pa)>er,  difficulties  which  the  non 

rrofessional  reader  could  by  no  means  realii^e. 
n  1866  a  machine  of  the  kind  was  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  J.  C  Macdonald, 
the  manager,  and  Mr  Calverley,  chief-engineer  of 
the  Tinieji.  The  Walter  Press,  as  this  machine 
was  named,  has  since  lieen  slightly  improved, 
but  remains  practically  the  same,  and  is  shown 
in  fig.  6.  The  types  are  stereotyped  by  mean.s  of 
a  papier-mach<^  mould,  which,  Iwing  bent  inside  a 
hollow  cylinder,  produces,  when  cast,  a  stereotype 
which  fits  on  the  printing-cylinder  of  the  machine. 
The  paper,  unwinding  from  the  reel,  first  passes 
between  damping-cylinders,  then  over  the  printing- 
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cvlindere,  and  w  Knally  cut  and  deliveml  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine.  Two  boys  and  a  man, 
who  suucrintendH  the  machine,  Hupply  all  the 
manual  latranr  requiretl.  The  Hpeed  is  about  10,000 
iMfrfect  sheets  per  hour,  equal  to  20,000  impressions 
ny  the  apparatun  ureviously  nientione<i.  The  more 
recent  machines  nave  an  attachment  for  folding, 
which  make  two,  thi-ee,  or  four  fold»  as  required. 

Mr  Walter  of  the  Time*  \n  entitled  to  the 
huDOor  of  being  instrumental  in  intrtiducing  the 


Fig.  7. — Hoe  Double-web  Macliinc. 

system  of  rotarj-  printing  for  news-work,  just  as 
hi^  father  deserves  that  of  having  introduced  steam 
machine-printing.     The  Walter  iire«u*  was  socm 
adopted       the  imttem  of  a  numlwr  of  machines 
constructed  in  Britain  and  abniatl.    Some  of  thc»e 
machines  much  developed  the  idea  of  the  Walter, 
an<l  emlxMlied  fresh  and  important  impn>vementH. 
In  1870  Messrs  (Jeorge  Duncan  and  .■\lexander 
WiUon,  of  Liverjiool,  lirought  out  their  '  Victory  ' 
tiuicliine,  which  included  the  folding  arrangement 
*ince  added  to  the  Walter  preHs. 
liy  this  apparatus  newHim|)ers  of 
various  Mues  are  printeu,  folded, 
delivereil,    and    counted  into 
quires  or  anv  portion  re<iuired, 
at  the  rate  of  200  ]ier  minute. 

Since  aliout  1870  the  rt>t«ry 
^y!^tem    of   printing  has  l»een 
^'riuiually  adopte<l  in  the  oHicea 
of  all  newspa|Kirs  having  even 
moderately  large  circulations. 
Factories  for  protlucing  rotary 
machines  have  l>een  established 
in  various  parts  of  England, 
while  many  such  machines  have 
been    ini(M>rte<l    from  France, 
(iermany,  and  America.  The 
iiKist  improved  and  the  fastest 
machines  inaile  up  to  the  present 
time  are  those  of  .Messrs  Hoe  «& 
Co.,  of  New  York  anil  London. 
The   most  impmved  of  these 
machines  print  four  or  six  page  — 
papers    at    the  extraordinary 
spee<l  of  48,000  per  hour,  or  800 
per  minute.     Papers  of  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  pages  can  l)e  printed  at  a  Bpee<l  of 
24,000  per  hour,  and  a  sixteen  page  paper  at  r2,0(¥) 
per  hour.     The  papers  can  be  pasted  down  the 
centre  margins  if  require*!,  and  counted  as  delivere«l 
in  quires  of  any  numlwr  fixed  upon.   The  machine 
delivers  the  papers,  inset,  pasted,  cat  top  and 


bottom,  turned  out  as  compact  as  a  pamphlet,  and, 
by  the  addition  of  a  device  largely  use*!  in  America, 
even  folded  and  wrappered  reatly  for  post.  This 
s|>eed  is  effected  by  using  a  reel  of  paper  of  double 
width,  about  8  feet  wide,  on  which  can  be  printed 
duplicate  sets  of  plates.  So  greatlv  has  the  art  of 
Stereotyping  ( q.  v. )  been  improved  t\iat  eight  stereo- 
plates  from  one  forme  can  now  lie  mouuled,  cast, 
and  finishe<i  reaiiy  for  the  machine  in  eight  minutes. 
Fig.  7  shows  the  tiouble-web  Hoc  machine. 

The  printing  business 
la  divided  into  three  de- 
partments—  tlu»8e  con- 
cerne<l  res|)eclively  with 
jotibing  or  commercial 
work,  with  l)ook-work, 
an<l  with  news-work. 
The  improvements  of  late 
years  in  the  mechanism 
an<l  the  processes  of  the 
first  two  arc  e<jually  im- 

Imrtant  with  those  in  the 
ast.  The  character  of 
ordinary  jobbing  work 
has  been  ijreatly  bettered 
by  the  iHieral  use  and 
correct  selection  of  col- 
ours, by  the  intnxluction 
of  ground  tints,  and  by 
the  artistic  taste  infuso«l 
into  the  design.  The 
tyi>efoundere  nave  pro- 
vided the  printer  with 
more  l>cautiiul  types  ami 
more  iliversified  orna- 
ments, and  lx»th  press- 
man an<l  comiK>sitor  have  utilise*!  with  intelli- 

S^nce  and  skill  the  materials  at  their  command, 
lobbing  work  is  chiefly  done  on  small  plateu- 
marliin<>s,  invented  by  ati  American,  G.  P.  Gordon, 
anil  intnxluced  into  Britain  as  '  Minerva  Pn'sso« ' 
ill  1866.  There  are  many  varieties  now  mado  <if 
this  apparatus.  Larger  work  is  done  on  machines 
having  one  or  two  cvlinilers.  Those  4)f  the 
'  Wlmi-fedale '  |mttern,  invented  about  1860  by 
William   Dawson  and  David  Payne  of  Otley, 


Fig.  8. — .Single-cylinder  Machine. 

\Miarfedale,  Yorks,  have  one  cylinder,  and  print 
only  one  side  of  the  paiwr  at  a  time. 

The  essential  parts  ot  the  single-cylinder  machine 
(fig. 8),  now  constructe<l  by  engineers  in  Europe 
ami  America  with  small  alterations  in  pattern, 
may  )>e  regarded  as  five  :  the  impression  appliances 
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of  the  cylinder ;  the  smngementB  for  carrying  the 
forme  of  type  up  to  and  under  the  cylinder,  by 
contact  of  which  it  noeivm  the  imnreMion ;  the 
inking  of  the  type;  the  laying  oo  of  tM  aheel ;  th« 
taking  off  or  deliveiy  of  the  abeet  when  printed. 
The  cylinder,  which  in  a  hollow  dmm,  having 
an  opening  on  iu  under  hide,  is  placed  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  iiiacliine.  Tlie  tAble  of  the  machine 
on  which  the  forme  is  phu*e<l  Ims  r;ickf*  on  iix  viinlor 
surface  j^earinjf  into  the  traverse  whef^ls,  from  which 
it  derives  motion  to  and  fro.  liy  inean.s  cif  racks 
it  alao  causes  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  by  which 
tlie  impr— ion  of  the  fonne  is  etTected.  The  inking 
flystem  may  be  thae  ontUned.  Thew  is  at  the 
«ztfemit7  of  tke  madiine  and  running  aeroas  it  a 
duct  or  ink  reservoir,  with  an  adjustable  side-pieee 
called  the  knife,  which  regulates  the  outflow  of  ink. 
A  coni|>oeition  roller  in  iiicition,  called  a  vibrator, 
takefi  a  ^streak  of  ink  (H^riodically  and  trannfent  it 
to  the  ink-table,  which  forms  part  of  the  table  and 
of  course  moves  lieckwanl  and  forward.  The  ink 
is  evenly  spread  or  distribnteti  over  the  ink-table 
by  '  distribntom.*  The  table  then  passes  under  the 
inking-rttllers  wUeb  alone  touch  the  forme  and 
give  it  the  piopcr  tottiag  of  inlc.  Tlie  diatrilmtais 


and  rollers  are  coated  with  'composition,' referreil 
to  on  p.  410.  The  feeding  apparalos  is  also  ijigeni 
ons.  A  pile  of  pa{»er  ia  leu  «i  to  the  dcak-like 
table  shown  at  the  ri^t-haad  ekki  of  the  naeUne. 
and  a  boy  stands  at  toe  end  or  at  the  front  side  of 
it  and  'strokes'  the  sheets  down  till  the  front  edge 
of  one  comes  in  eontact  with  a  Hcrie*  of  metal 
fingers  or  clutches  calle<l  irrippern.  TIr'X'  open 
and  take  a  sheet  by  itx  e<lge,  and  hold  it  M-ourf 
while  the  cylinder  is  turning  round,  and  the  prim- 
ing taking  place.  At  a  certain  point  the  griuper» 
release  the  sheet,  which  then  goes  into  the  taKin^- 
ofT  apparatus.  A  seeond  set  of  grippers  seize  it 
and  carrpr  it  roond  the  wooden  flyer  cylinder,  from 
whenee  it  emeqjes  on  to  travelling  tapea.  A  large 
eonib>like  apphanoe  called  the  gate  oscillates  up 
and  down,  having  the  sheet  in  fnnitw  The  pressare 
of  the  air  causes  the  sheet  to  adhere  to  thi.s  until 
it  assumes  a  horizontal  pot'ition,  when  it  tiropn  on 
to  the  taking' ofT  )x>ard.  While  tho  lii?*t  nicie  of  ihe 
sheet  is  lieing  printe^l,  two  JM(int^,  I'V  an  iugenioun 
arrangement,  make  small  holes  in  tlie  paper;  and 
when  the  sheet  is  turned  to  print  the  seoood  aide, 
these  holes  are  again  plaeedTon  the  *pQfaiti,'thns 


Fig.  9.— Perfecting  Machine, 


Machines  with  two  cvlinderH  are  calle«l  j>erfect- 
ing  mat^hines  l»ecau8e  tliey  perfect  or  print  Iwth 
sides  of  a  sheet  Ijefore  (lehvering  it.  Generally 
they  may  be  said  to  be  duplicat^l  single  machines, 
with  two  printing-cylinders,  two  tables  for  type, 
and  an  inking  apparatus  at  either  end,  much  as 
described  onder  the  aio^e^Uiider  maehine.  The 
sheet  b  printed  m  one  lide  at  the  first  eviinder, 
when  a  set  of  trri filters  on  the  second  cvlinuer  take 
poHsession  of  it  una  print  the  second  sfde,  and  it  is 
delivered  by  tlif  liver  ius  dcHoritked.  The  varieties  of 
these  machines  are  numerous,  and  tig.  y  shows  the 
M'lrinoni,  a  well-known  typ«»,  use<l  in  the  printing 
of  the  British  editions  of  the  present  work.  These 
machines  can  print  in  the  very  finest  manner  from 
1000  to  IfiOO  perfected  sheets  per  hour,  according  as 
they  may  be  oomplicated  with  illoatratiras  or  not. 

When  the  types  are  to  be  printed  from  direct,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  chase  containing  the  pages 
is  put  on  the  bed  of  the  machine.  \\  hen  stereo- 
type or  electrotype  plat«s  are  used  they  arc  care- 
fnlly  dressed  to  an  exact  size  and  thickness,  the 
latter  al>out  I'nths  of  an  inch.  The  requisite 
nuniltcr  of  wooden  blocks  are  then  imt  on  the 
machine-bed,  locked  in  a  chase.  Tnese  blocks 
are  of  the  proper  thickness  to  make  up  the  plates 
to  type  height  (about  I  inch).     The  plate«  are 


fa.sterie<l  t«  the  blocks  by  brass  catches  at  the  sides 
and  end.s,  and  when  locked  up  are  as  solid  as  type, 
Kefore  printing,  however,  a  laborious  prooeH 
called  WMdrng  ww%r  faae  to  be  ^ne  throegk 
When  niaBT  mndHnrnvingn  are  in  the 


several  day*  ni^  ^  taken  ui>  maldng  lealy  a 
aingle  abeet,  Tbis  process  is  tor  tlie  purpose  of 
maKing  the  impreesion  equal  all  over  and  properly 

printing  the  ^v(x^(^eIlgmvingv,  and  can  be  judged 
of  by  comparing'  a  carefully  printe<l  book  with  a 
daily  newKpttp<»r,  which  is  printe<i  just  as  it  conies 
without  any  making  rea*ly.  It  in  too  technical 
for  detailed  description  within  our  limits. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  it  was  a  firm  article 
of  belief  among  priatan  that  flue  work  coold 
not  be  done  except  on  a  press  provided  with  a 
platen.  And  up  to  quite  recently  all  paper  wis 
tinit  thoroughly  wetted,  then  printed,  tnen  dried, 
and  then  pressed  to  restore  the  surface,  of  which 
the  danming  deprive<l  it,  htuI  to  give  it  a  certain 
gloss.  Between  the  forme  and  the  platen  of  the 
press  or  the  cylinder  of  the  macnine  a  thick, 
Hoft.  yielding  blanket  was  placed,  which  wa.**  ^up- 
[Kjsed  to  pnslucc  a  l>etter  impression  from  the  in- 
equalities of  engravings  and  type.  There  has  been 
a  radiod  change  in  opinion  and  practice  on  these 
IfMportant  |voint«.    It  tiaslM>eti  found,  since  machine* 
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hftve  been  brought  to  their  preaent  desree  of  per- 
fection, that  they  give  far  superior  refiolts  to  thone 
from  presse**— their  inipremion  is  ntronger,  more 
solid,  and  more  uniform,  and  tlie  Hheet«  can  )>e 
laid  on  them  with  a  precision  unattainable  with 
liand-pressea.  Pa^r  is  not  now  made  Hpong>'  and 
stretctiable  by  being  wetted,  and  the  result  of 
working  it  dry  is  that  the  tvpe  is  brought  up  with 
greater  brighUMH,  Mid  felie  ddkate  Uhm  of  engrsv- 
ingn  are  priiitad  finer,  dearer,  end  eleener.  Ini< 
provement«  in  ink-making  have  much  conduced  to 
this  desirable  result.  Paper  has  been  produced  for 
book  printinjj  witli  a  h|H'(>iftlly  picpftred  surface, 
wliich  admitH  of  a  far  more  excellent  inii»re««ion 
then  that  foinierly  procurable.  The  soft  blanket 
has  been  discanled,  and  the  packing;  or  covering  of 
the  cylinder  is  now  generally  tus  hard  as  it  can  be 
got  The  aggregate  reaulte  of  these  alterations 
may  be  seen^  a  compariaon  of  the  present  issues 
of  an  illustrated  newspaper  with  thoee  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Up  to  abont  1840  there  was  actually 
no  press  strong  enough  to  properly  print  a  woodcut 
of  48  square  inches  in  superficies  ;  now,  woodcuts  of 
2000  square  incites,  or  50  iuchen  by  40,  arc  i>rinte<l 
in  the  most  jierfect  manner.  The  coloureil  supple- 
ments of  the  pictorial  journals  are  often  admirable 
reproductions  of  works  of  high  art ;  it  is  within  the 
memory  of  persons  of  middle  age  that  the  fink 
crude  lUterapts  were  made  to  print  saeh  pictures. 

BiauooBAraT.— JSrMtfrieal In  sddttioo  to  the  works 
ratered  to  in  the  test  may  be  mentionsd  Karl  Fanl< 
— nn.  JUuMrierU  OetokiAu  der  BueMmekerkuntt 
{Ykmnm,  1882).  hia  Die  Et^bUhmff  der  Buehd.  naek  der 
mmHtn  Fon^unyen  (Vkaaa,  1891) ;  Theo.  de  Vinne, 
TU  Inwmtitm  of  PriMing  (New  York,  1877) ;  sod  Van 
der  Linds,  Oeaehichte  dtr  Jbrfmduttfi  der  Buekd,  (S  vols. 
Berlin.  1886).  There  is  no somplets hialoiy ofpiintiag 
n  the  Sngliiih  Isnnsce,  but  in  Bicmon  and  Wnoaa'a 
BMa^iphM  of  Printinff  <3  toU  1880-86)  soBe  of  the 
~  I  DookswiU  beronndnndsrthsnagMBelAnsa, 
dsi.  Oibdin,  Herfasrt  Htnwt^  Hnmpluays, 
Ottley.  T.  &  Bead,  fleihehy,  Tlin- 

Printing  (2  vols.  3d 
cd  1887 ),  and  Printiilg  JHMiUMt  and  Afaekbu  Printinff 
(1888);  Waklow.  lUmMrHHi  MneglAojMie  der  Graph- 
Uehen  KtauU  (Lnp^  1884 Daaonass.  Notione  de 


Tfpoffrapkie  (Paris.  1888) :  F.  J.  F.  Wilson,  Printing 
JTmUm*  (Sd  ad.  1888) ;  F.  J.  Jaeobi,  Prim^imO) ; 
Ammem 


flm  Ammem  DUUomarjf  of  Printing  ami  BMmaking 
(1881-M);  Ringwalt^  AmerieunSme»dopeBila^ Printing 
(ir«w  Tork.  1871).  Baridas,  a  amHttade  «(  mmU  yet 
tnefol  hooks  have  baan  wtltlMi  on  aapanls  IranfliMa*  and 
forthsnaaef  pMfaaiaaalitndanliaftlwail  Baealae 
tha  artidaa  Bmu  FannMiH,  BooK»  Boo»«unk  lum> 
TBATioir  or  Boon,  LrraooBaniT,  Parn, 
(PRntnoM  or  thi),  PRoora,  STKRwyrvpiNo, 

Prlnienraabb  See  Ai.TKiiBURo. 

See  MOWAtTBET. 


Prior,  Matthew,  waa  bom  21  st  Julv  \m\. 
Some  douht  prevail!^  as  to  hia  birthplace ;  bat  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence  points  to  Wimbome  Minster 
in  East  Dotaet   His  father  ia  add  to  have  been  a 

C'  iner,  who,  oomlng  to  London,  probably  to  educate 
a  son,  took  up  his  abode  in  Stephen's  Alley.  West- 
minster. Young  Prior  went  to  Westminster  School, 
then  under  the  redoubtable  Dr  BuHhy.  Mis  father 
die<l,  and,  his  mother  being  unable  to  i>ay  liis  school- 
fefw,  he  fell  into  the  care  of  hi.s  nncle,  a  vintner  in 
Channel  (now  Cannon)  liow,  who  took  him  into 
the  bar  to  keep  accounts.  Here  his  familiariU'  with 
Horace  and  Ovid  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles, 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  visitors  to  the  Rhenish 
Wine  House,  with  the  result  that  he  retained  to 
Westminster,  his  nncle  finding  him  in  clothes,  and 
Dorset  in  books.  At  \Ve,«tiniMnt«T  ho  fdrtne^I  a  life- 
long friendship  with  the  two  wins  of  the  Honoiimble 
George  Montague,  the  elder  of  wlioni  iifterwanis 
became  £arl  cl  H^Uifax.    In  oi-der  to  follow  his 


friends  to  Cambridge,  Prior,  against  Lord  Dorset's 
wish,  accepted  a  scholarship  irom  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  at  St  John't«  College.  He  wan  admitted 
Bachelor  in  1686,  and  in  the  folIu«inL'  year  wrote 
with  Charles  Montague  the  clever  uaiotly  uf  Drjden, 
entitled  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  trantvers'd  to 
the  Story  of  the  Country-mouse  and  the  Cittf-mouse, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  greatly  annoyed 
DiydoL  InAprdlfl88Pri(iri)litaiuedafeUowinin; 
ana  his  oompoaitlon  of  the  \  early  college  tribnte  to 
the  Exeter  family,  a  rhymed  excursus  upon  Exodus, 
iiL  14,  led  to  his  going  to  Burleigh  as  tutor  to  Lord 
Exct^'rV  MtOM.  I^ira  Exeter  sliortly  afterwards 
renioveii  to  Italy,  ami  Prior  applieil  ( throuj;li  Fleet- 
wtsxi  Shepherd)  to  his  former  patron  Dorset  for 
advancement.  Ue  was,  being  then  twenty-six, 
made  secretary  to  Lord  Dursley,  afterwards  Eiarl  of 
Berkeley,  then  ^ing  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague. 
In  Holland  Prior  renutined  some  years,  finding 
especial  favour  with  King  William.  In  1887  he 
brought  over  the  Articles  of  Peace  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  ;  and,  after  Wing  nominateil  Secretarj'  of 
Stat«  for  Ireland,  he  wan  made  secretary  in  1698  to 
the  Karl  of  Portland's  emhaHsy  to  ranee,  continuing 
this  office  under  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  In  this  capacity 
he  found  favour  both  with  Anne  and  LiniiM  XIV. 
In  1680  he  became  an  under-seeretary  of  state,  the 
nnivetilty  of  Cambridge  made  liim  an  BI.A.,  and 
he  sneoeeded  Locke  as  eommlssioner  trade  and 
plantationa.  In  1701  he  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  East  Griustead.  Under  Anne  he  joined 
the  Tories,  and  in  1711  was  employed  in  the  pre- 
liminaries iif  the  |M>nce  of  Utrecnt,  gfiing  to  Paris 
as  ambn-sKiidor  in  the  following  year.  >Vith  the 
queen'H  death  in  1714  came  the  triumph  of  the 
Whi}^,  and  in  1715  Prior,  returning  to  England, 
was  impeached  and  imprisoned.  In  1717  he  was 
excepted  from  the  Act  w  Grace,  but  was,  none  the 
less,  subeeqaenlty  disehaiged.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  WW  paaied  ehiafly  at  Down-HaU  in  Eaaex. 
n  conntrjr-hoaae  poTohaaea  partly  witii  the  proAta  or 
a  suWnption  edition  of  his  poems  and  partly  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friend  Lord  Harley,  at  whose 
seat  of  \\'iMi])<>le  he  died,  18th  SeiiteniWr  1721, 
beinu  then  in  Juh  fifty-eighth  year.  He  was  buried 
in  NS'e.Htminster  Ahliey,  under  a  moniitneiit  liecor- 
ated  with  his  httnt  by  Antoine  Ck)y»evox,  given  to 
him  hy  Louis  XIV.  His  portrait  was  painted  by 
Kichardson  (National  Portrait  Gallerv),  by  Belle 
(St  John's  College),  Kneller,  Dahl,  aoid  othera. 

01  Prior's  aUlitiaa  aa  n  diplomatist  tliera  an 
diverae  opinioas.  Pnpe  aneerad  at  tbem.  Bat 
BolingbroKe  and  Swift  extolled  them  ;  and  it  ia 
stated  that  the  archives  at  i'ari.s  show  him  to  have 
been  far  abler  and  more  resourceful  than  is  generally 
supposed.  As  a  poet,  in  which  capacity  he  ix  now 
remembered,  he  holiU  a  uniijue  position.  Witliout 
roach  real  sentiment  or  humanity,  his  verses  have  a 
writ,  a  grace,  a  neatness  and  a  finish,  which  link 
him  to  Uie  lighter  Latin  poets  on  the  one  band,  and 
to  the  best  Freneh  writers  of  familiar  verae  on  the 
other.  Cowper  praised  his  'easy  jingle,'  Thack- 
eray '  bis  good  sense,  his  happy  easy  turns  and 
melody.'  He  collecte<i  his  poems,  descrilM-il  liy 
himself  as  consisting  of  'rnldick  Panej.;vric«, 
Amorous  Odes,  Serious  Keflexiiins,  or  Idle  Tales' 
(many  of  which  had  been  coutrihiii4*d  to  Dry  den's 
and  other  miscellanies),  in  1709,  and  again,  in 
extended  form,  in  1718.  By  this  latter  Msoe  be 
made  £4000.  His  more  ambitious  piee6a»  SUomm 
(H»  tk€  Vamtv  o/  lAe  WorU  and  n  ponrnhnuM  of 
the  old  ballad  of  the  M  Brwm  not 
now  thought  to  be  his  best,  althongh  they  had  con- 
siderable popularity  with  the  reaaers  of  the  1 8th 
century.  But  a  third  long  poem.  Alma  ;  or,  the 
Progrrss  of  the  Mind,  an  imitation  of  Butler,  is 
full  of  wit  ajid  waywardness.  His  TnltJs  resemble 
the  French  conUt  too  much  in  their  objeetionahle 
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qualities  to  be  palatable  to  the  En^liRh  tante. 
He  survives  mainly  by  bin  purely  playful  effort*, 
his  lyricH  and  his  epigraint*.  not  a  few  of  which 
are  unHuriuvssnlik'.  In  the  kiinl  of  piece  known 
to  the  Frencli  ix*  i-m  d'ocrnaton  he  is  unrivalled, 
and  hia  beautiful  stanzas  to  A  Child  of  Quality 
have  been  a»  fortunate  M  Gtay's  Long  Story  in 
>«etting  the  tnne  to  •  hottof  vmiilan.  In  1740, 
long  wer  hb  death,  two  vohime«>  wave  pnWMhiwi. 
one  eontaining  alle^l  Mrmmrs,  in  wliieli  tiiera  is 
little  of  his,  and  the  other  a  nunil»er  of  iKwthuinouH 
vpn»e»,  nnion^  which  are  )«onie  of  his  best.  These 
jin?  indnili'ii  in  Kmihs's  twn-volunie  edition  of  1779. 
Tiiackeray  wrot«  atiniirably  of  Prior  in  his  Enqlish 
Humourists  (18.'>.3).  See  his  Sflfctrd  J'im-uu,  edited 
by  the  writer  of  this  notice  ( Parchment  Library, 
1889);  an  Hiticic  bv  Mr  (J.  A.  Ailken  in  the  Con- 
tmmrarjf  Beview  for  May  1890;  and  the  edition 
of  nior's  works  by  R  BnmleT  Johmon  (9  vols. 

Pri>M*lail  ( Lat.  I'rtJicMHut),  aumamed  Cj^ari- 
EN.si.s,  lM>rn  or  eilucated  in  Canarea,  is  in  point 
of  reputation  the  first  of  Latin  grammarians;  bis 
treatise  was  in  universal  use  as  a  text-book  daring 
the  middle  ages.  Priacian  flourished  in  the  bi^n- 
ning  of  the  Rth  centur}' :  Panlus  Diaconus  calls  niin 
a  conteni])<>ni(y  of  Cassiodoma  (4(VS  .'>K2  a.d. ).  He 
taught  Latin  at  ( 'onstaiitinople,  ami  iiijoycd  a 
government  Milary.  The  work  which  h  i-  in  -i  rN  ed 
Ills  name  i»  his  VoutimntttriorHm  (JniiiiiimttfoniiH 
l.ihri  XVIII.  The  first  sixteen  books  treat  of  the 
different  P<u^t8  of  speech ;  the  remaining  two,  of 
sjmtax.  The  work  shows  great  learning  and  good 
sense,  and  oontaina  qootations  from  many  Gieek 
and  Latin  anthora  no  longer  extant.  Priaeiaa  also 
wrote  six  smaller  grammatical  treatises,  and  two 
hexameter  [Mtenis  of  the  didactic  sort,  Dr  Laudt 
Itnprratori.1  A  tuLitit-tii  nni\  n  fn»«'  translation  of  the 
Ffrifijexi.t  of  Dionvf^itix.  The  Is-wt  e^lition  of  the 
grammatical  works  i>  that  by  llerl/.  and  Keil  in 
Keil's  Grnmtnatici Latini,  vols.  iL  and  iiL  ( 1855-00 ) ; 

of  the  iHiems,  bv  BMhreas,  in  Pottm  LatM  Ifmem, 

vmI.  v.  <  ISS.*?  !. 

FrlHCUIinil,  the  chief  projMigator  of  the  doc- 
trines profcj<.se<l  by  the  sect  known  fnnn  his  name 
as  Priscillianists.  They  spreail  widely  in  Spain 
during  the  last  thinl  of  the  4th  century,  and 
lingered  there  till  the  middle  of  the  6tb  century. 
The  first  seed  of  their  doctrines  is  said  to  have  been 
canM  into  Spain  a  Memphian  named  Marcus, 
whose  earliest  disciplen  were  Agape,  a  8|kantsh 
la.l\.  .-tnd  Hcipiilin^',  a  rlictoiicijiti.  l'ri-«rillian 
\|i:l-.h  man  of  iiohle  liirtli,  pioiin  iind  wfll  i-ilnriitrNi  ; 
ami  lii-i  ••lrM|iierice  and  nobility  of  clianicicr  sixm 
gatliereil  round  hiin  a  group  of  tlevoteil  fullowerw, 
including  two  bishom,  Instantius  and  Salvianus. 
From  their  hands  he  received  episconal  ordina- 
tion, and  he  established  his  see  at  Avila  (Abila). 
Hyginns,  bishop  of  Ckudova,  wm  the  fimt  to  take 
alarm,  bnt  his  measvreswereso  gentlethat  he  himself 
was  covered  with  reproaches  by  the  nitra  orthotlox 
and  fanatical.  rriscillian's  most  determined 
enemies  w»-re  Idaciun,  M-linp  of  Kmcrita  { Mrritln), 
and  ItlifwiuH.  bishop  of  SiwMiha.  He  was  con- 
demned ami  exeoininnnicated  at  tli«*  Hvno«l  of  Sara- 
goesa  (.381 ),  with  three  others  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  They  next  went  to  Rome  to  clear  them- 
selves before  the  pope,  bnt  were  denied  audience, 
and  at  Milan  on  the  nfeom  journey  they  met  as 
little  sympathy  from  Ambrose.  Under  the  vacil- 
lating rule  of  ftratian,  however,  they  pronpered, 
bnt  their  linpc-^  wt  r>'  iIji'^IkmI  to  tlie  ground  by  the 
usiirjiati'iri  <it  ("triiifii-  Mavimus.  From  the  ^udg- 
M'rit  of  tl].-  -\n>Mi  nf  Bonleanx  (^M)  Priscillifui 
apjtealed  like  Tanl  to  (Ja>8ar,  and  was  at  length 
summoned  to  ap^iear  atTVeves.  Martin  of  Tonrs 
was  in  favour  of  tolaiMt  laessnres.  but  after  his 
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de]wirture  the  fanatical  party  prevailed,  and  FViscil- 
lian,  with  others  of  the  party,  was  condemned  and 
put  to  lieatb — the  first  who  suffered  death  for  hereby 
(.385).  Many  Priscillianists  recante<l  after  tbip 
synod  of  Toledo  (400), and  soon  after  that  of  447  they 
disappear  altogether.  Their  doctrines  contained 
Manichiean  and  Gnostic  elements,  strange  cosmical 
speculations  based  on  primitive  dualism,  the  doctrine 
of  emanations  and  nrtwingieai  fatalism.  They 
practised  rigid  aseetidsm,  and  eschewed  marriage 
and  the  use  of  animal  fi>o«l.  One  damning  Uot  on 
their  morals  was  that  aljMjlute  veracity  was  only 
obligatory  lietwwn  theniselves.  (Jravfr  charges 
still  were  ma<le  against  their  morality  ;  but  it  should 
1m'  renienilwn'd  tlial  the  only  accounts  we  have  ore 
those  of  bitter  enemies,  and  their  principle*,  origin- 
ally oliscure  enough,  have  been  made  darker  by  a 
cloud  of  oalamny.  '  If  the  Priscillianists  violated 
the  laws  of  nature,'  says  Gibbon,  *it  was  not  bjr 
the  licentioasnefls  but  by  the  severity  of  their  lives.' 

See  ManMl's  (7«uw(i<-  Hrrenen  and  Neander's  CAiireA  Hit- 
tory  :  alto  Mandsmach's  UttekiehU  dtt  PriteHlianitmus 
(Treves,  1861).  Sehepps  claiuit  to  have  disoorerad  aume  of 
his  vritiagi ;  tiMSS  he  edited  in  vuL  xviii.  of  the  Corput 
Seriptomm  Ecdleaitutieorum  Latinorum  ( Vienna.  1888 1. 

PrlKin,  in  (Jeometrv.  a  >olid  figure  which  can 
be  m<mt  easily  conceived  of  if  we  imagine  a  number 
of  jdane  fijjiires  (triangles,  qua^lrilateral^,  \c.) 
exactly  similar  in  form  and  sixe  to  be  cut  ont  of 
paper  or  any  thin  plate,  and  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  then  the  whole  pile  to  become  one  body. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  tbnttiM  top  and  bottomofae 
prism  are  similar,  equaltWld  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  sides  are  plane  figures,  rectangular  if 
the  prism  l>e  '  right  "(i  e.  if  in  the  alwixe  illii-trari<i?i 
the  |iile  of  plane  lii^ureN  Ik-  Imilt  up  perj>enili<-ulfirly  i. 
ami  rhonilHiiiliil  if  the  prism  l>e  '  oblique '( i.e.  if  the 
pile  hlo))e  to  one  side) ;  but  under  all  circnnistance^ 
the  sidcH  of  a  prism  mttst  be  |>arallelogranw.  The 
top  and  btittom  faces  may  be  either  triangles, 
squares,  panllelwranw,  or  quadrilaterals  of  any 
sort,  or  figmes  of  five,  six,  seven,  &c.  sides,  provided 
only  both  are  alike ;  and  the  number  of  sides  in 
the  plane  figure  wliich  forms  the  top  or  bottom  of 
CfMirse  determines  the  numls'r  of  faces  of  the  pri»ni : 
thus,  in  a  triangtilar  pri»m,  there  are  live  fa<v« 
in  all  ( thre<^  sides  and  two  ends);  in  a  ijuatirHugular 
pri.stn,  six  faces  ( four  sides  and  two  ends  |,  &c.   If  two 

Eiisms,  one  being  'right,'  and  the  other  'oblique,' 
ave  their  bases  of  equal  area,  and  be  of  theaMne 
vntieal  height,  tlieir  solid  content  is  the  same,  and 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  tim  base  by  tbe 
vertical  height.  1'he  paralleIopi{)ed  is  a  quad- 
rangular nrisni,  and  the  cubf  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  paralIelopij»eil. 

Pkism.  in  Optics,  is  a  triaiij:;iilar  prism  of  glass 
or  other  t  nins]inreiit  substance,  its  tw  o  ends  luring 
isosceles  triangles,  aixl  having  most  frequently  a 
very  acnte  vertical  angle,  which  gives  tne  pnau 
the  appearance  of  a  long  wetlge.  The  prism  is  a 
most  important  instmment  in  experiments  on  the 
refraction  of  light,  ami,  in  tlie  hsinds  of  the  most 
eminent  optical  ))hilo««opher8,  hM  been  the  mens 
of  largely  adding  to  tne  science  of  optiei.  flOB 
Optics  kEFK.\<'ri(»N,  SpErxRi  M. 

PriHoners  of  War  are  thoe*e  who  are  cap- 
tured fntm  the  enemy  during  naval  or  military 
operations.  By  the  laws  or  lueognised  principles  of 
war,  the  entire'  people  of  a  vanquished  town,  state, 
or  nation  beeome  the  abeolnw  property  of  the 
victors.  In  ancient  times  the  treatment  of  piisoneis 
of  war  was  very  severe.  In  the  Greek  wars  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  put  the  whole  a<hilt  male 
population  of  a  conquere<i  state  to  tlio  swonl.  while 
the  wimien  and  chiMn'n  w<  rc  enslaved.  Although 
the  putting  to  death  of  prisoners  V«?came  less  fre- 
quent, they  and  their  families  were  commonly 
reduced  to  slaveiy  to  aa  recent  a  period  as  the  IStli 
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centvy.  The  act  of  Napoleon  in  putting  to  doath 
the  TurVish  prisoners  of  war  At  Jalla  m  \~W  « 
universally  comienined,  and  ia  probably  tin-  bunt 
instance  of  such  barbarity.  By  degreeH  tlie  nutre 
buinaue  custom  of  exchanging;  unHoners  came  into 
piuctioe,  tboee  not  exduu^ed  being  kept  in  con- 
finement on  veiy  poor  fare.  Notwithstanding 
frequent  exduu^^sti  Wrgb  mmbtn  of  priwmers 
accunmlate  dnnng  war.  Ib  1811  aliont  47,000 
French  were  priaoners  in  England,  while  10,300 
Englinh  languished  in  the  prisons  of  France.  By 
tilt"  eiiil  lit  tho  I'raiico  ( Icrninn  wiir  of  1870-71 
ulndit  3(X),<KX)  h  iciich  triM)]is  lieen  Kent  to  Ger- 
many HH  ]>ri>(>iji'rs  (if  \\  ;ir,  iiuLiiy  of  the  offiosn 
being  released  uu  Tarule  (i^.v.). 

Prisons*  It  18  only  within  recent  times  that 
inqukoaiiMBt  has  ben  atndied  a»  a  scientific 
pioien  by  means  of  whidi  oertain  cop/rigut  i»i  la  vm. 
nigh  objects  are  to  he  attained,     bjr  j.  b.  LippiMMt 

and  which  therefore  ought  to  Ikj  ''••pmt- 
conducted  art'onliiif^  to  a  detiiifd  sysicm  founded 
on  rec«igni«cil  principles.  It  u-til  to  \h;  believed 
that  notning  more  wa»  reiiuired  than  to  ensure  the 
security  of  the  victim  or  culprit,  by  chains  and 
fetters  if  necessary,  unless  it  were  to  inflict  on 
him  some  further  iiodily  pains  and  jMualtisSt  the 
smallest  of  which  was  to  feed  him  with  'the  bread 
of  aflUction  and  the  water  of  affliction '  ordered  hy 
Abab  for  the  prophet  Micaiah.  Imprisonment  was 
not  TiKMitioiR'd  m  tlie  Anj;lo-Siixoii  lawts  its  a 
puni.>«liriieiit,  but  wji'<  ciilorceil  when  an  otl'eiKler 
could  not  liiiii  :i  Miri'ty.  lii  courwe  of  tiiuf, 
however,  it  wa«  authorised  by  the  romnion  law  oh 
a  punishment,  as  well  as  specitiod  by  statute  for 
pctrticular  offences ;  nevertheless  gaols  were  actu- 
ally used  more  for  securing  the  persons  of  those 
eoomiitted  to  them  thaa  as  places  of  nunishmant> 
Under  the  eoraraon  law  all  gaols  heloD^ed  to 
the  king,  and  by  5  Hon.  IV.  chap.  10  it  was 
enacted  that  none  but  the  common  gaol  should  be 
tlio  idiic*?  of  cominittnl  for  otrcndorH  iironght  l>cfore 
a  justice  of  the  |>eace.  But  tlii-n'  were  many 
'  franchise '  gaols  owned  by  K'"''it  jutsoii^,  or  by 
towns  and  liberties  under  tbeir  charters,  which  were 
lawfiilplaeesfbr  carrying  out  imprisonment  ordered 
by  the  persons  or  bodies  to  whom  these  privile^ 
were  granted  as  a  part  of  the  eriminal  jurisdiction 

esioea  in  their  hands.  Id  sbsbj  eases  tosse  bodies 
id  the  power  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  reign^t  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth a  new  ilc?(cription  of  place  of  confinement 
was  intitHiuicd — vi/,  t lie  *  bridewells '  and  'houses 
of  correction "  for  vagtilionds,  &c.  By  James  I. 
chap.  4,  every  cimntv  was  require<l  to  provide  such 
an  establishment  with  suitable  instruments  and 
uiplianoes  in  it  for  setting  idle  people  to  work. 
iUMtlier  sort  of  prison  is  of  quite  reoent  introdnc- 
tioii — lit,  tiie  refbnnatorv  and  iadnstiial  sehool, 
institutions  which  are  under  priTate  management, 
but  derive  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  by  which 
they  are  iimitituiiH-d  from  public  sources,  and  are 
subject  to  certjiin  general  rules  and  conclitiouH 
inteniled  t<»  .secure  emciencv  umi  to  prevent,  utmsi", 
compliance  with  which  is  ensuitnl  by  government 
i  ns(>ection.  These  institutions  are  for  the  reception 
of  mveniles  whom  modem  philanthropy  has  rightly 
and  aucmwfnlly  eontendeo  should  not  be  oonnned 
in  the  aaoie  sstablkhsMmtA  as  adults,  nor  treated 
In  the  wagr  which  is  meet  appropriate  ror  the  latter. 
Refonnstories  art-  pbu  e^  of  punishment  for  juveniles 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  convicted  of 
crime,  and  sentenced  to  ten  days'  iinpri.sonnieiit  or 
more.  Industrial  schools  arc  not  places  of  ininish- 
inent  at  all,  but  are  intended  to  prevent  cnildren 
becoming  criminals  through  parental  neglect  or 
misoondnct.  A  child  must  be  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  tojnstii^  his  beiog  sent  to  an  industrial 
sebooL  Thsrs  an  tlMraion  (1)  prisons  to  iriueh 
Wl  


adults  are  sent  for  putiislmientand  reformation  ;  (2) 
prisons  to  which  juveniles  are  sent  for  punishment 
and  reformation,  called  reformatory  srhimls;  (3) 
pri.sons  or  pla<*es  of  compulsory  detention  to  which 
juveniles  are  sent  as  a  preventive  measure,  called 
industrial  schools.  To  the  first  of  these  are  sent 
also  persons  who  are  chained  with  a  crime  to  await 
their  trial,  and  persons  committed  bw  oountj 
courts  for  refusing  to  pay  debts  which  tney  have 
means  to  pay,  or  by  other  courts  if  they  cannot 
find  sureties  when  ordered  for  any  I'eaaon  to  do  so. 
The  course  of  events  hiis  led  to  tne  prisons  of  the 
first  of  these  three  cliu<ses  being  separated  into  two 
di\i>iinis  which  have  a  distinct  history.  One  of 
these  niinprises  the  prisons  which  are  governed  by 
the  laNvs  relating  to  places  in  whicTi  criminals 
sentenced  to  penal  senitude  may  be  confined ;  the 
other  oomprises  the  ordinary  prisons  in  which  all 
sorts  and  classes  of  priaoneia  mav  be  confined,  bat 
in  which,  as  matten  now  stand,  prisoners  under 
sentence  of  penal  sen'itude  yass  only  the  first  few 
months  of  their  sentences.  The  former  are  gener- 
ally (ir^i^'nateii  convict  prisons  s  the  latter  STS  now 
styled  local  prisons. 

The  punishment  of  penal  servitude  had  its  origin 
in  tbevjrstem  of  trans^Hjrtation,  and  transnortation 
itadi  had  its  origin  in  banishment  or  exile.  This 
was  expressly  fwbidden  by  Magna  Charta,  but 
existed  nererthelsss  as  a  practice,  because  a  erim- 
iiial  who  had  incurred  the  ."sentence  of  hanging  and 
bad  taken  sfinctuary  to  avoid  liis  fate  vva*»  per- 
mitted in  some  ca.ses  to  ewape  liis  punishment  if 
be  exiled  himself.  In  course  of  time  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  wius  alM>lishe«l  by  law  (though  its 
practice  existed  notwithstanding  for  some  time 
afterwards),  and  conssfaently  the  system  of  self- 
banishment  which  grew  out  of  it ;  but  b^ore  tlien 
—viz.  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Oueen  Eliiabeth's 
reign — banishment  had  been  legally  established  by 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  which  gave  quarter  sessions  the 
I>ower  of  transportation. 

Transportation  was  sanctioned  by  law  in  the 
reign  «>i  Charles  II.  as  a  mode  of  deaJing  with 
incorrigible  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars, 
as  a  punishment  for  attending  an  illegal  prayer- 
meeting  after  a  previous  connction  of  wat  ofience, 
and  to  put  down  the  muss-tnM>pfliBof  Northnmber' 
Isnd  sikl  Cumberland.  The  tnmsportatikm  was 
not  at  fiist  enforced  by  any  direet  action  of  the 
gnvenunsnti  hat  those  sentenced  to  it  were  left  to 
carry  out  their  sentences  by  removing  themselves 
to  tne  West  Indies  or  elsewhere  under  penalty  of 
hanging  if  they  failed  to  <1()  so ;  but  in  couree  of 
time  the  proce»w  Ijocame  more  systematised,  and  in 
17iHit  was  found  necessary  to  deliver  them  over 
to  a  contractor  wlio  engaged  to  take  them  to  His 
Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  on 
condition  of  bis  having  property  and  interest  in 
their  services  for  aqwoned  term  of  yean.  They 
were  given  over  to  slavery  in  fact,  and  the  con- 
tractor at  the  terininntion  of  the  voyage  put  them 
up  to  auction  and  S4dd  their  M  t  \  ices  to  tiie  highest 
bidder.  In  1776  it  liecanie  no  lou^^er  jsKssible  to 
send  these  outeasts  to  America.  Some  of  the 
colonies  had  for  yeani  past  continually  protested 
against  the  system  ;  but  the  war  of  in(le]>endence 
left  no  altsroative  but  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
the  govenunanthad  to  find  some  oHier  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  these  criminals,  estimated  in  1778  at  lOOO 
annually.  This  difficulty  originateil  the  practice  of 
confining  prisoners  in  hulks  in  the  Thames  or  in 
the  harlM)nrs  of  Portsmouth,  (Miatbam,  \'c. 

This  was  intended  only  as  a  temjK>rary  expedient 
pending  the  execution  of  an  act  devi.seu  by  Black- 
st4ine,  Eden  (Lortl  Auckland),  and  Howard,  for  the 
building  of  i)enitentiaries  in  England,  which  were 
intendm  to  provide  a  separate  em  for  each  of  the 
inmates,  wlm  were  daring  thdr  imprisonment  (o  he 
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einploytMl  on  u«cful  liil  .  ur.  Chap.  74  of  the  19th 
G«o.  ill.,  after  reciting  that  'the  punishmeat  of 
felons  and  other  offenders  bj  transportation  to  His 
Ma|0rty's  Colonies  and  PlADtations  in  America  is 
■ttandlodtdtll  many  DiAsnltin,'  and  enacting  that 
sadioffbnd«ra  might  bo  transported  elwwhere,  and 
thatofTenden  who  mi^ht  be  sentenced  to  be  bnmed 
in  the  hand  might  instead  be  fined  or  whipped, 
process  to  say  that  'whereas,  if  many  offenders 
convict*'  i  i  f  liniL's  for  which  Transportation  hath 
usually  been  iutiicted  were  ordered  to  solitary  im- 
prisonment accompanied  well-regulated  labour 
and  religious  instruction,  it  might  be  the  means 
under  Providence  not  onlv  of  demirring  others  from 
the  commiaaion  of  tbo  lilco  orinoM,  bat  alao  of  ie> 
forming  the  iiullvidaalB  and  inviting  them  to  Itabiti 
of  industry,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  appoint  supervisors 
who  shall  erpct  ponitentiaries  where  sucli  persons 
m;iy  l;o  f>r(li  :,  1  imprisonment  and  hani  labour.' 
The  first  hulfts  w.  ri-  ©staWished  in  177H;  and  thb 
fatal  tetujxjrary  f  xpedieiit  servt-n  to  illustrate'  the 
sarcasm  as  to  the  superior  perniauency  of  tem- 
porary expedients,  for  the  lairit  hulk  was  not  closed 
until  a  Bre  destroyed  it  in  1857 ;  and  in  fact  they 
had  a  perfect  ropresentative  in  Gibraltar  prison, 
which  waa  oonatraeted  on  the  model  of  m,  huk  and 
developed  all  the  iniqnitiet  of  these  eatabtiRlnnentB, 
and  which  was  only  elo!M?d  in  1875  after  strfiiuouf* 
opposition  to  itn  alK)lition  by  the  local  naval  and 
military  authorities.  Many  years  were  de^mn'  l 
to  pass  Wfore  tiie  permanent  j)enitentijLry  sy»tt.»iii 
becairie  a  fact.  ( irenl  etlurts  were  made  to  revive 
the  transportation  system,  and  in  nul  a  new  i>enal 
colony  was  founded  in  Australia.  TIiIm  with  the 
hulks  continued  to  form  the  punishment  next  in 
gravity  to  capital  execution  until  the  last  hulk 
was  closed  in  1867  and  the  last  batch  of  oonvicta 
was  sent  to  Weetern  Australia  in  1887.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  the  hulk  stystem,  if 
system  that  can  be  called  in  which  the  inmates 
\M  ii'  lirrded  together  in  utichecke<l  fwsociation, 
wlicre  '  vice,  profaneneas,  and  demomlis*ation ' 
developed,  as  might  be  expected,  among  ]>er>wjiiH  of 
the  basest  character,  of  whom  the  worst  and  the 
noBt  demoralised  were  Ukehfaooato  take  the  lead, 
and  reduoe  all  down  to  tiieir  own  level  They 
were  deaeribed  hy  a  ooinniittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1832  as  '  well  fed,  welt  clothed,  indulg- 
ing iti  riotous  enjoyment  by  night,  with  moderate 
labour  by  day,  so  that  life  in  them  is  considereil  "a 
pretty  iolly  fife."*  But  the  hulks  tlourisheil  in  full 
vigour  tor  nmny  yean*  after  this  li  it.'  ;  md  in  fact  no 
attempt  was  then  made  to  abolish  tlieni,  which  was 
the  only  way  to  |nit  an  end  to  the  evils  lo  fondbly 
commentefl  on. 

TJiL'  history  of  the  phases  throogh  which  the  con- 
inA  and  aaperviaion  of  the  hulks  pasaed  is,  how- 
over,  of  consequence,  aa  it  explains  the  present 
adnnni-itration  of  the  convict  prisons  and  shows 
what  methods  failed,  and  furnishes  warnings  against 
adnpting  certain  suggcsti  i.  tliat  are  made  from 
time  to  time.  The  riulks  were  at  fimt,  like  all 
ot her  pris<jris,  j>hice<l  under  the  management  of  the 
local  justices,  who  appointed  tlu-  overseer,  and 
tho  oven^icer  appobltaa  the  officers;  the  justices 
also  made  the  oveneer  contractor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tlw  priaoneia,  and  as  it  was  obviouitly 
hiainteNrt  as  contractor  to  cut  short  the  supplies 
of  food  and  clothing  for  the  prisonera,  thejr  therefore 
by  this  measure  contrived  that  his  interest  flupuhl 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  his  duty  and  to  the 
^v^»lfaroof  the  prisonem  in  his  charge.  The  super- 
vision of  the  hulk«<  rps'ided  in  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench,  who  steadilv  neglei  ttsl  their  duty,  and  tne 
inspector  providetT  for  bv  pariiament  >va8  not 
appointed.  In  eoonoof  tttM  Mtd  by  degrees  the 
Homo  SeentaiT  UMiMd  power  over  these  estab- 
liahmentit  and  nia  aenoii  wai  andonad  by  parlia- 


inent  in  1815  ;  and  their  connection  with  the  King's 
Bench  was  severed  in  1825.  An  inspector  wu 
appointed,  and  after  that  a  su^verintendent;  and 
after  some  other  changes  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  bnlks  was  in  1850  vested  in  the 
Booid  of  Dinetoiael  Convict  Prisons,  with  whom  it 
nowraata.  The  control  of  Millbank  Prison,  PeaUm- 
ville  Prison,  and  Parkhoist  Bafbimatoiy  was  eon* 
fided  to  the  same  body. 

TranK{)ortation  to  Au.'»tralia,  which  was  com 
menced  in  1787,  fi>r  many  years  provided  for  only  a 
small  part  of  tiie  persons  subjected  to  that  sentence 
or  whose  capital  sentences  were  commuted  for 
tranaportatkHI.  Until  1816  an  average  of  only  474 
priaonere  was  traaqMirted  aonnaUj  to  Australia, 
after  that  the  average  roee  to  8000,  and  in  ISM 
amounted  to  4880L  Transportation  in  its  most 
flourishing  days  was  idiaracterised  by  evils  which 
rivalled itthey did  not  aometimea aoipaaa thoaeef 

the  hulkn. 

Whilst,  however,  it  was  in  full  vigour  a  fitep 
watt  taktiu,  feebly  and  slowly  indeed,  towards  the 
creation  of  the  penitentiaries  intended  in  1776 
to  form  a  permanent  substitute  f<»  trmai^- 
taticD  to  America.  Millbank  Prison  (q.  v.)  provided 
manna  for  the  eenfinement  of  oveiy  priaoner  b 
absolttte  separation,  aeeording  to  the  modm 
doctrine,  and  it  m  aa  intended  that  hi*  trentment 
should  Ihi!  on  the  luobt  aiivanced  refunnalory  syst«Tn: 
but  tliis  e.xperiment  went  no  further  at  thi'  t  ne. 
lu  183«  the  existence  of  the  terrible  evil.*  which 
attended  the  transportation  system  were  formally 

established  by  the  report  of  a  commiH.si(in,  w  ho  said 

that  tho^ system  was  nnei^ual,  without  t^-rmrs  to 

the  criminal  class,  corrupting  to  both  convict  aod 
colonist,  and  very  expensive,  and  they  reoommeiMled 
pnniflhrnent  in  penitentiariea  inatiean 

Varions  improvements  in  the  Minbank  system 

were  introduced  after  this,  and  finally  in  ]^'2  it 
took  the  form  of  p;i-ssing  ti>e  convict.s  thn>ugh  two 
stagc-s  of  dis<'iolino  in  certain  pri.sons  at  home 
before  w-ndiu^  tnem  to  complete  tlieir  sentences  in 
one  of  the  (wlonies.  The  tir>t  of  these  .stages  wiis 
passed  in  a  prison  in  which  each  inmate  was  kepi 
in  complete  separation  and  brought  under  influences 
by  which  it  was  hoped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
reform  in  Ua  character ;  the  eeoond  in  a  prison  in 
M  hich  he  was  employed  in  uaefol  pablie  works  in 
reL'ulated  association,  bat  confined  in  a  cell  by  him- 
self by  night  and  at  all  times  when  not  at  work  or 
in  chajM'l.  The  Complete  efficiency  of  this  stage 
wfis  at  hrst  marred  by  a  certain  numln-r  of  con\icts 
being  placed  in  aHnociation  at  night,  but  fur  mmt 
time  past  the  separation  has  been  thoroughly 
carrien  out,  the  only  exception  bung  in  the  cases 
of  prisoners  wlio  on  medical  grennds  cannot  pro- 
perly he  left  alonOk  The  first  stage  was  regulated 
aeeotding  to  the  system  adopted,  first  experiment- 
ally, at  tne  new  model  prison  at  Pentonvule  which 
had  been  erected  in  1842.  When  the  experiment 
had  been  proved  to  be  successful,  convicts  were 
sent  to  unnerpo  it  at  Millbank  Prison  and  at  other 
prisons  of  wluch  the  cotistruction  was  suitiible. 

in  tliuse  early  days  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
vict system  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  complete 
separation  was  regarded  with  great  prejodkijk 
This  arose  from  the  reinirtH  of  its  resnlta  in  oertaiA 

Eriaons  in  America,  where  it  had  been  bmbo  jma 
efore  carried  oat  with  the 
darkness,  absolute  solitude,  nb-fnr«M>f  anyemplo; 
ment,  !ind  unwholesome  sw^iii.iry  condition*, 
wiis  therefore  dc  i  l  ii  iifn  -oiiu*  ex[>eriinents,  ftn  i 
am  a  sort  ot  coiiipromise  w  ith  the  pre^udiceat  above 
referre<i  to,  that  tho  period  of  separation  should  be 
limited  to  nine  montns.  Since  the  date  when  this 
decit^ioii  was  arri\  ed  at  much  greater  experience 
haa  been  gained,  and  the  nnaonndnam  (MF  the  grounds 
on  which  this  limitation  waa  lonnded  haa  been  folly 
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demonatnited  <«««  the  Beport  of  the  Dnwtora  of 

Convirt  Prisons,  1887-^,  and  the  iic<onipanving 
report  uf  an  muuiry  into  thesobject  In-  the  Tiieilical 
inspector).  Tnewnoleof  the  prisons  In  the  I'ni ted 
Kin^om  where  Bentenres  up  to  two  years  are 
earned  out  have  gradunlly  hoen  renitxiellod  oil  tlie 
separate  system ;  and  laws  eoactod  nscently  in 
several  foreign  countries,  after  full  inveetitgHnon, 
permit  of  the  iiolation  of  prisoner*  under  pro|Mr 
conditions  for  tnnch  longer  period*.  TbeM  h, 
tinemtion,  no  reaaam  why  the  sepente  steae  of  a 
•entence  of  penal  servitnde  ahoiud  not  enonre  for 
a  period  equal  to  that  wliich  niay  be  passed  in  that 
condition  nmlor  a  soiitence  of  imprisonment. 

The  soeoiid  or  pidilic  works  sta^'o  was  c  irru  d  oat 
in  prisons  like  I'urtlaiul,  which  was  coiistnu'ted  for 
the  ptir]>ose  in  1847.  Dartmoor  ConWct  Prison  was 
opened  in  1850  for  the  same  purpo^«l■.  Poilsmouth 
Prison  in  1852,  Chatham  in  185H,  In  these 
the  ooDvicts  have  been  empkmd  in  laqp  puUio 
works,  in  farming,  &e.  The  Drenkwrnter  at  F<oit- 
land,  the  fortifications  of  that  island,  the  large 
extension  of  the  dockyards  at  Chatham  and  Ports- 
mouth, tliefoits  M-hirh  protect  Cliatham,  and  various 
other  iiiilitary  and  naval  works,  besides  the  con- 
struction of  larjre  prison  establishments,  attest  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  which  also  enables  the 
prisoners  to  gain  a  useful  knowledge  of  trades  by 
which  thev  can  obtain  employment  on  their  rdeaae, 
and  aflbrds  a  moat  usefol  reformatory  infloenoe  in 
aocnatoinins  the  prisoners  to  hnbito  ot  indutiy. 

From  1844,  and  more  rapidly  afterlSBS,  thennmber 
of  prisoners  actually  tninsjH)rted  grarlnally  dimin- 
ished ;  most  of  those  who  received  that  sentence 
bein^'  discharged  on  free  pardon  in  Britain  after 
wrving  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  sen- 
tences. In  the  course  of  time  the  opjM)sition  of  the 
Australian  colonies  to  the  continuance  of  trans- 
portation led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
altogether,  and  since  1867  no  convicts  have'  been 
sent  to  those  colonies.  The  punishment  of  penal 
aervitnda  waa  hj[  variona  acts  passed  between  1853 
and  18M  anbstitnted  for  transportation.  These 
acts  introduceil  certfl,in  notable  m(xiili<'atioii»  in 
regard  to  sent<'nces  of  the  ne.vt  dcj^'rec  of  {;ra\  ity  to 
ca|)ital  panishment.  When  trans{H)rtatioii  was 
in  force  a  [irisiiner  on  whom  such  a  iMJutenoe 
wa.H  paKseil  might  l>e  treated  in  any  of  three 
different  yf»ya.  Commencing  his  sentence  in  the 
local  priaon,  wher*  ha  remained  until  it  waa 
thoneht  proper  to  vemove  him.  he  might  be  ferana* 
ferred  either  (1)  to  Anatraua,  from  whtofa  in 
all  probability  he  never  returned,  whatever  the 
leoj^th  of  his  sentence ;  (2)  toOibraltaror  Bermuda, 
from  which  he  wa.«i  lirouglit  ))ack  to  Kngland  when 
he  had  served  a  certain  portion  of  his  .sentence,  and 
there  discharged;  or  {h)  to  tlio  hulks,  or  to  the 
'  public  works '  prisons  substituted  for  them.  If 
he  went  to  Australia  he  was  in  the  early  days 
assigned  aa  a  aervant  to  aome  free  settler,  and  *so 
at  once  oeaaad  to  he  aetnally  a  prisoner ;  but  in 
later  yean  a  qratem  waa  aatahUaned  nnder  which 
all  pnaooera  fliet  paaaed  a  certain  time  in  a  con- 
vict establishment  and  then  were  discharged  con- 
fiitionally  to  6nd  employers  for  themselves.  It 
also  became  the  practice'  nltimatelv  to  retJiin  all 
pri!w>nei-s  sentenced  to  transfMirtatlon  for  a  cer- 
tJiiii  time  in  a  prison  in  Kn;,'land,  contlncted  on  the 
separate  svstem,  from  which  they  might  be  sent 
eitlier  to  the  hnUcs  or  to  the  *  pnbue  works '  convict 
prisons  which  replaced  them,  or  to  one  of  the  oon- 
vict  establishments  abroad,  it  aent  to  the  hullcs 
or  'nahlie  works'  prisons  they  might  either 
remun  there  till  discharged,  or  ne  drafted  off  to 
one  of  the  convict  establishments  in  the  colonies. 
Whichever  of  these  modes  of  disposing  of  the 
convicta  was  followed,  in  none  of  ttiem  did  they 
paae  the  wiKde  of  their  sentences  in  the  condition 


of  prisoners,  a  most  important  oonsideration  to 
bear  in  mind.  Tliose  who  were  sen*  *  o  ^I'ibraltar 
or  Bermuda,  as  well  a,s  those  who  did  imi  leave  the 
countrj'  at  all,  but  were  ooiitined  in  the  liulks,  were 
released  on  free  i>ardou  after  they  had  passed  about 
half  of  their  sentences  or  a  little  more.  Those  who 
j  went  to  Australia  were  released  even  aooner,  bat  in 
their  case  only  On  certain  condittona,  by  whieh  a 
iiold  over  them  wae  maintained. 

When  ttw  objections  of  the  Anatratfam  edoufaa 
to  the  continuance  of  transportation  thither  made 
it  necessary  to  adopt  some  other  plan  for  disposing 
[  of  these  prisoners,  the  Penal  Servitude  Act,  iHTit], 
I  wa-s  pa.sse<l  in  order  to  carry  out  a  system  founde<i 
on  that  which  had  been  followed  witli  re^'ard  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  which  pro- 
vided for  the  large  majority  being  retained  at  home. 
Under  tliis  act  a  sentence  of  tFana|Kirtation  could 
not  be  passed  fur  less  than  fourteen  years,  aud  a 
aentwiee  of  penal  servitude  waa  mbatftttted  for  all 
lower  tanm.   But  the  sentences  of  penal  aervitnde 
permitted  by  this  act  were  shorter  than  the  sen- 
tenees  of  transportation  assigned  to  various  crimes 
under  the  old  acts,  l>ecaus«?  it  was  intended  that 
the  whole  of  the  sentences  of  penal  servitude  i^hould 
be  j)a.ssed  in  confinement ;  the  terms  were  therefore 
fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  periods  which 
had  actually  been  pasised  in  prison  by  convicts  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  but  not  actu- 
1  ally  sent  out  of  theeonntry.  For  seven  years'  trans- 
portation or  lew  waa  substituted  four  years'  penal 
servitude ;  for  over  seven  but  not  over  ten  years* 
'  transjiortation  wa.s  substituted  not  under  four  yean* 
and  not  over  si.>c  years;  for  o\er  ten  but  not  over 
j  fifteen  ^'ears'  trans|K»rfation  was  substitute<l  not 
'  under       yeani  and  not  over  eight  years  ;  ftir  over 
fifteen  years'  transjMirtation  waa  substituted  not 
I  under  six  years  and  not  ovw  ten  years.  No 
I  difference  was  made  in  life  aentSlloes.  Power 
j  was  taken  in  this  act  to  releaae  oonvieta  in  the 
I  United^  Kingdom  conditionally  or  on  tielnt-of> 
I  leave,  instead  of  releasing  them  as  formerly  on 
free  pardon.    It  was  not  intended  that  this  power 
should  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  sentences  of  ]>ennl 
servitude,  as  they  had  already  l»een  shortened  to 
,  the  terms  actually  serv»*d  in  prison  under  the  sen- 
I  tonce  of  transportation,  but  unl^  in  the  ca«c  of 
)  prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation  who  were  not 
actually  sent  out  of  the  country.    The  convict 
prisons  therefore  contained  inmates  serving  nnder 
different  oondithma :  thoae  nnder  sentence  w  trana- 
portation  might  have  a  remlsrion  of  nart  of  their 
sentences  if  well  conductc<l,  those  unoer  sentaneea 
of  penal  servitude  could  get  none. 

licfore  lon^'  it  was  found  that  great  disadvantage 
in  training  aixl  reforming  the  convicts,  and  in  man- 
aging them  by  ap[K>aling  to  better  feelings  than 
those  of  mere  fear,  anise  from  the  absence  in  the 
case  of  prisonei*  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  of  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  remission  of  sentence;  and  tlie 
comparison  in  this  respect  between  theae  priaoneiu 
and  othera  in  the  prisons  who  were  nnder  aentenee 
of  tranmMirtation  gave  rise  to  great  discontent 
among  tne  prisoners.  The  conse(iuence  wa.s  tliat 
in  1857  another  act  was  pa.s.-sed  which  made  the 
length  of  sentences  of  jvenal  servitmle  the  same  as 
former  sentences  ot  transiMitHtiun,  and  tlius  facili- 
tated the  application  of  t  ne  system  of  remission  to 
sentences  of  less  than  fourteen  vears  as  well  as  to 
those  above  that  term.  The  Honse  of  Common* 
Committee  (1856),  on  whrne  repnt  thia  eourae 
waa  adopted,  ahw  recommended  the  introdnetion 
of  a  shorter  term  of  penal  servitude  intermediate 
between  the  highest  term  of  imprisonment  then 
in  ordinary'  use  and  the  lowest  term  of  trans- 
portation or,  JUS  it  had  become,  penal  servitude. 
Accordingly  the  .Act  of  1H.")7  autbori.seil  a  .sentence 
of  not  leas  than  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  any 
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whieh  m^t  be  pnniihod  by  warm  yean' 
station,  la  oanjnmr  ua%  tbk  aefe  fmonen 
I  aUowad  to  giin  laniMioii  of  ft  portion  of  tbese 
ihort  sentences  aa  well  as  all  the  otliei^. 

About  this  time  very  ■warm  <li!*rii.s«ion8  were 
being  carried  on  on  the  sahject  of  |K!nal  systems, 
oripinatinp  partly  no  doul)t  in  tho  ^Toat  chanfje 
npoes-sitatod  by  the  gratlunl  jilnjlititm  i»f  tranH- 
portation ;  and  about  1861-6^-63  tboM  who 
attacked  nm  iVHteni  which  had  aotnaUy  been  intro- 
duoed  were  able  to  point  to  ft  reeent  inereaae 
of  erime  as  ft  jnstificfttioo  of  ftbeir  ftttadcs  on  it, 
more  particularly  on  tbe  tieketK>Meave  system. 
Great  point  was  diven  to  tbis  feelinp;,  and  it  was 
Timch  iiitiMisificd,  by  an  outbreak  of  criiiies  of  vio- 
lence in  lliij  nietrotwdis  ( jrarrottin)^),  of  wliich  the 
nunilM'r  roHo  to  ci^'iity-t wo  during  tho  six  months 
beginning  June  lH«i'2,  havinj^  l>tH»n  only  sixteen  in 
each  fix  months  fronj  the  beginning  of  1860  to 
June  1862.  The  rcttnlt  wan  that  a  Royal  Comniin- 
sion  was  appointed  to  re|M>rt  on  the  Penal  Servi- 
tode  Acts  ftad  the  avstem  adopted  to oany  them  oat. 
Id  eonseqnenoe  or  the  report  of  tbb  eommission 
in  1864  another  Penal  Servitude  Act  was  passed,  in 
which  the  pnvemment  did  not  fully  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendations of  tin-  Knyal  ( '"iiiniissiuii  ils  nltove 
s<»t  forth,  but  tln'v  raised  the  niinimutn  term  of 
jMMial  servit\idc  from  three  years  to  five  years,  ex 
cept  in  the  case  of  those  who  incurred  a  second 
sentence  of  penal  senritnde,  in  whose  cases  seven 

Eeare  was  tne  minimum  term  pennitted.  This 
ktter  provision  was  repealed  by  the  PMfSBtion  of 
Crimes  Act,  18791 

A  Nview  br  the  light  of  later  experience  of  the 
nonnds  on  which  the  reeonunendation  of  the  Hoy&l 
Commimion  was  made  cannot  but  lemi  to  the 
opinion  timt  the  exjxMienre  of  the  Act  of  lS,'i7  had 
been  loo  ^liort  to  justify  the  foriiiatioti  of  any 
sound  ii|»inion  of  it-<  efrect**.  Ah  re^^'anls  the  luit- 
break oi  violence  in  the  metropolis,  thia  waa  without 
donbt)  as  snbeeqaent  eventa  snowed,  the  work  of  a 
small  number  ot  men  who  adopted  that  form  of  rob- 
benr  ( a  very  common  featvre  fai  the  history  of  crime ) , 
ana  when  these  men  were  arrsated  and  received 
exemplary  sentences  the  crime  ceased  altogether. 
The  i-emarkable  feature  of  the  fiL'urcs  for  1856- 
63  was  not  that  they  were  esp«>eiali  v  liij;h  in  1862- 
63,  but  rather  the  extrftoniin.il  ily  low  level  tu  whi(-li 
they  had  suddenly  fallen  in  186U,  and  from  which 
Ihev  relxiunded. 

The  directors  of  convict  prisons  in  their  recent 
Minnal  reports  had  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
wmatij  peenliar  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  which 
no  aeotmoe  was  poarible  between  two  yents— which 
was  practically  the  limit  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment— and  five  years,  which  is  the  «hort«>st  legal 
sentence  of  j>enal  Ker\Ttude,  and  liad  evprt^.'w'il  tlieir 
opinion  t hat itWRj«d<>*<imb]e tore- intnxlui-e  tliejiower 
ot  sent^Tir  in^,'  to  penal  servitude  for  terms  low  as 
tiiree  years,  which  existe<l  fn>m  1867  until  the  .Art  of 
lHti4,  and  wa.H  almlished  by  that  aet  in  consequence 
of  the  report  of  a  Koyal  'Commianon,  fonnoed,  as 
the  directors  showed,  on  erroneooB  dedvetions  from 
impeifect  dfttfti  In  1891  an  act  was  passed  to 
allow  of  the  sentenee  of  three  years  oeing  iro- 
jHHod  in  future.  By  the  Act  of  18.")7  power  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  release  i'otn  icts 
conditifmally  liefore  the  expiration  of  tlu  ir  -ien- 
tences.  Thw  system,  known  as  the  ticket  of  leave 
system,  was  at  the  time  strenmmsly  attacked, 
under  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  first  intn)- 
duced  a  system  of  releasing  piisonera  before  they 
had  served  their  fall  senteneea ;  but  this,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  they  never  aetnallv  had  done. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  ticket  of  leave  system 
they  were  in  jwint  of  fact  detained  to  serve  in 
prison  a  larger  i>art  of  their  seiitern-e««  than  ha<l 
been  customary  before.    Moreover,  under  the  new 


system,  instead  of  being  absolutely  pardoned  when 

licenses  tf  ffacydid  not  oondnak  tiimnMl««a  wdl. 
br  which  their  abstention  from  aima  wna  aalad' 

sJly  guaranteed. 

The  principle  on  wlilcli  tlie  system  nf  ])unishmeBt 
i.s  foimdetl  is  that  those  vvlio  are  suhjf-i  t  t<>  it  should 
sutler  (iiseipline  of  such  degree  of  severity  as  may 
act  a«  a  deterrent  to  them  and  to  others  wlio  miKhi 
be  tempted  to  become  criminals,  but  that  they 
should  at  the  same  time  be  brought  under  the 
reformatory  influences  of  religious  teaching,  good 
example,  and  sui-h  training  in  self-control  as  esa 
be  given  by  ofTerin^'  t  ertain  advantages  to  induBtnr 
and  j^imh!  I'lMiiiiict.  as  well  as  inrtietinn  suitable 
punislniit-ni  f(,r  the  reverse.  Every  efVort  is  made 
to  prevent  thai  mutual  contamination  which  was 
such  a  seriou.s  blot  on  prisons  of  the  old  tj  f*,  and 
those  prisoners  who  have  not  been  previously  con- 
victed and  are  on  inquiry  found  clearly  to  be  only 
beginnenincrinie  are  formed  into  aaaiMnto  body, 
who^  from  the  badge  bar  which  tbej  an  diatin- 
guisned,  are  called  liie  Star  dass,  and  who  an 
kept  strictly  apart  from  all  others.  The  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  sentence  of  penal  servitmie  is  as 
follows:  Every  convict  who  rmM^es  this  sentem-e 
is  pla<tMl  for  the  first  nine  months  in  a  prison 
in  which  his  whole  time  is  passed  in  a  st-parate 
cell,  except,  of  course,  the  time  devoted  to  public 

worship,  neossaaiy eateieiee,  &c. ;  but  at  all  time!' 
be  is  so  far  as  poadMe  isolated  from  hia  fellows. 
The  remainder  ol  Us  time  in  prison  is  paused 
in  OM  of  the  UuifB  eatftUkhmenta  in  which  nsafal 
work  »  oftrrfed  on  in  ft  regnlftted  aasoeiatioD. 
and  he  is  able  by  industry  combined  with  go..! 
conduct  to  earn  a  remission  of  nearly  one-fourth 
of  lii>  >-  uteiue,  besides  gaining  certain  jirivileges 
in  re^'ani  to  letter-writing,  vii«its  from  1ns  friemit. 
and  such  like  indul^nces,  and  a  gratuity  to  W 
paid  to  him  on  hia  discharge.  The  practice  which 
exlHteil  until  1884  of  encouraging  industry  and 
good  condoet  by  esftain  increases  in  the  diet  was 
disoontinved  from  timt  dftte,  as  it  was  held  that 
to  allow  a  prisoner  more  or  better  diet  than  absO' 
lutely  necessary  led  to  undesirable  contrasts  with 
poor  but  liiiiiest  fidk  who  could  afford  no  surh 
mdulj^ences  ;  ami  it  will  easily  lie  seen  that  this 
principle,  \\hieh  is  of  course  applicable  to  ••tht-r 
things  besides  diet,  makes  it  ven'  difiicult  to  devise 
a  suitable  system  of  rewards  for  prisoneis  while 
retaining  the  necessftiy  penal  or  restrictive  ocMidi- 
tions  of  prison  life. 

At  the  head  of  ereiy  eonviet  piison  is  t  he  (:>n  er- 
nor,  'whose  dntvit  Is  to  ftdnimster  and  su|>ervise 
all  branches  of  the  prison.  Ho  is  aasiste<i  by  a 
staff  who  have  to  control  and  regulate  the  Ais- 
eijiliiie  and  emplMynieiit  of  the  pris4iner-<,  and  a 
stall'  of  clerks,  who  keep  a  record  of  all  niatlen 
relating  to  the  prisoners  and  their  sentences,  their 
conduct,  \°c. ;  and  also  by  a  steward  or  storekeeper, 
with  astAff  of  clerks,  who  has  thecharge  of  stoiesaad 
aooonnta.  The  chaplain  conducts  divine  service, 
visits  and  advisee  the  prisoners.  He  has  under 
him  schooUnasten,  who  eondnct  their  educatioo. 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  appointed  to  some 
prisons,  and  in  them  are  rolleeted  all  the  prisoners 
of  that  eiuiimunion.  The  medieal  ollicer  has  charge 
of  matters  rel.'M i tnthe  health  of  the  j>ris»>iiers. 
The  hospital  is  const ructeil  on  the  most  modem 
principles,  and  provides  ncconmiodation  for  some 
patients  in  separation  and  for  the  association  of 
those  for  whom  the  medical  officer  thinks  it  neces- 
sary'. To  control  and  snpenrise  theae  conviet janMaa 
a  body  called  the  Directors  of  Cbnviet  PriMM 
was  crcAtetl  for  England  and  Wales  by  statute  in 
1850,  who«e  powers  unite  thn**e  of  >nsiting  jnstirfs 
of  ordinary'  pri-uns  with  those  of  various  Nvlie^ 
which  ha<i  been  created  by  parliament  from  time 
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to  time  to  govern  the  rariou  ImtttiitioiM  thsnea- 

forward  placed  nnder  their  management — vii 
Milllmnk  Penitentiaiy,  Pentonville  \iodel  Prtson, 
P«rkhiini  Befonnatoiy,  the  hulks,  And  the  con- 
irlet  priflons  at  Poirtlfstd,  &c. ,  by  which  the  hoiks 

were  su{)erse«led.  A  similar  IxKly  v,m  created  for 
Ireland  in  1854,  and  there  a  system  foumieii  on 
and  cloeely  resembling  tliat  which  had  been  de- 
veloped in  Kngland  \\  a»  createil ;  but  until  1888 
(when  a  convict  prison  was  established  at  Peter- 
heiui  in  conuecti<jn  with  the  convict  labour  at 
the  harbour- works  I  all  male  oanvkto  sentenced 
in  Seotkod  aerved  (be  gMttfcer  pwt  el  tbeir 
maximum  in  conriet  prfioae  in  En^and.  The 
eonvict  prisons  am  Tinted  freqaently  by  one  or 
more  of  the  direetora,  whoee  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  tlie  governor  and  the  other  ortirers  of  the 
prison  are  doinc  their  duty,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine rejftjrt,^  of  iiiisconduct  of  prittoners  of  such 
frravity  that  tlie  governor  cannot  deal  with  them 
under  the  powers  vested  in  him,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  any  reports  against  Uie  prismi  ofiioers. 
To  directors  also  the  prisoneiB  ean  ewniJldn  or 
amsnl  If  they  coonder  they  are  not  fairiy  tveatedt 
or  uin^  forwiud  any  requests  they  have  to  make, 
but  which  the  governor  has  no  |M)W(  r  tn  comply 
with.  A  b(Hly  of  gentlemen  from  among  the  nuigis- 
tr;it<'s  is  also  a|t]i<iint.ed  by  the  Secretary'  of  Stat<j 
lo  lu  t  jw  inilept'mlent  visitors,  and  so  form  a  furtlier 
guaraiitei'  against  abuscH  in  the  prison,  and  a 
channel  by  wliich  any  grievauces  felt  by  any 
priiumer  can  l>e  brou^t  forward. 

£ach  day  marks  are  awarded  to  every  prtooner 
aooording  to  his  industry,  and  these  marks  measure 
daily  his  progress  towaras  attaining  that  remission 
of  aboat  a  quarter  of  his  sentence  which  he  is 
allowed  to  earn,  as  well  as  towanls  hi.s  promotion 
to  a  higlier  class,  in  which  he  may  enjoy  certAin 
privileges  In-fore  referred  to.  The  [iuni.>liments 
inflicted  on  those  priaoners  who  misconduct  them- 
selves consist  of  close  contincment,  sometimes  in  a 
semi  darkened  cell,  reduction  of  diet,  and  forfeiture 
of  the  privileges  alrea^  earned,  such  as  gratuity  to 
bepaul  on  discharge^  poMdieal  JetMn,  vudts 
feoBB  friends,  &c.,  and  xorfelture  of  remisrion, 
flogging  vrith  a  'cat'  or  a  birch,  which  is  awarden 
only  in  the  gravest  cuhch,  such  as  assault!*  on 
warders, 

The  cessation  of  transportation  in  1867,  and  the 
consequent  accumulation  in  the  I'niicd  Kingdom  of 
all  prisoners  discharged  on  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences or  on  oonditional  license,  instead  of  in  a  dis- 
tant colony,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
increase  the  amount  of  serious  crime,  by  the  return 
of  maiqr  of  tliein  to  their  former  habita  of  lifa 
Aa  n  matter  of  feet  no  aneh  result  has  followed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  various  influences  which  have 
been  at  work  to  check  and  ic|iress  crime,  among 
wiiicli  a  well-regulated  prison  system  tuny  rlniin 
its  due  share,  have  enormously  reduced  tiie  number 
of  convicts*  under  scnt*^'nce. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, when  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  about  fifteen  millions,  there  were  43,000  con- 
victa  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dienen'a  Land^ 
beaidea  others  in  the  colonial  penal  setttements,  in 
the  hulks  at  home  about  3000  or  4000,  several 
hundreds  at  Millbank,  al'oui  ShY}  each  at  Rernuula 
and  (libniltar,  or  aliout  ")0,UHi  in  all.  By  18HU  this 
larce  nuititM_>r  ^va.H  ri'[ire»ent<'d  by  11,660  prisoners 
anuer  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  of  wlmm  9900 
were  males  and  1760  females,  and  tliis  number  had 
been  farther  reduced  on  March  31,  1891,  to  4978— 
▼u.  4854  males  and  324  females.  In  Ireland  there 
were  922  males  and  403  femalea  in  IMO,  and  434 
males  and  28  females  in  1891. 

The  numberof  {K-rsons who  havereceiveil sentences 
of  traosportatiun  or  penal  serWtude  has  diminished 
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enormously.  In  the  year  1837,  3785  persons  were 
aentenoed  to  traaniortation,  and  4068  aetoally 
tranaported ;  in  1848, 4481  were  aenteneed  and  4168 

transported.  In  1809  the  number  of  persona  in 
Great  Britain  whose  crimes  were  so  grave  as  to 

justify  their  l>eiiig  sentenced  to  penal  ser>-itude 
was  2219;  this  number  has  continuoiisly  fallen, 
till  in  1889  it  was  only  ia»,  and  in  IKIXJ  ordy  828  ; 
yet  during  the  interval  the  {lopulation  of  (Jreat 
Britain  has  risen  from  25,529, 184  to  (1891 )  37,740,283. 
In  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  about  5,500,000, 
in  1869  there  were  191  sentences  of  penal  servitude, 
and  in  1889,  withn popnlation ol  about 4^700,000^ 
there  were  88  saeh  aenteneea.  Of  the  praaent 
convict  prison  population  in  England  and  Wales, 
515  have  Ikjcu  placed  on  the  Star  cla-ss.  These  are 
fouixl  practically  to  I  c  of  entirely  different 
sUimp  from  the  Halntuid  prisoners.  They  are  more 
easy  to  manage,  ntore  willing  an<l  industrious,  and 
experience  shows  tliat  but  few  of  them  come  back 
to  a  convict  priaon  <m  reeonvietion  after  their 
discharge. 

As  regards  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  convict 
prisons,  the  statistics  show  that  the  favourable 
eonditions  nnder  which  they  are  placed  on  account 
of  the  great  attention  to  sanitary  requirements, 
the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  constant 
medical  care  taken  of  them  result  in  a  low 
mortality  of  10  5  per  ItHX)  in  an  average  of  years; 
and  this  result  is  iirou<^dit  about  in  .spite  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  being 
persons  of  low  type,  who  have  led  dissipated  and 
irreigular  lives.  The  ooodnct  of  the  prisoners  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  good,  llie  remit  of  a  steady  system 
of  control  under  which  exact  discipline  is  enforced, 
and,  while  good  conduct  and  industry,*  are  encour- 
aged, misconduct  in  surely  punished.  The  greater 
numWr  of  prisoners  conform  to  the  regulations  so 
reailily  that  either  they  do  not  incur  atiy  re|iort  or 
punishment  of  any  kind,  or  at  most  commit  .'uime 
trilling  breach  of  regulations ;  and  in  fact  the  great 
bulk  of  the  prison  oH'encea  a<<e  committed  by  a  few 
habitual  offenders  against  tiMt  rules. 

The  priaona  in  wiuch  aaotraeaa  ui  iropiiaonmant 
are  earned  out  have  a  aeparato  history  from  that 
of  those  which  have  been  described.  There  were 
so  far  Itack  as  two  centuries  ago  occasional  nro- 
tests  against  the  abuses  and  cruelties  practiseit  in 
prison.s,  and  a  notable  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  nnsconduct  of  a  gaoler  tmmc«i  Bembridge  was 
held  in  17.%;  but  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century  the  idea  that  prisoners  htui  any 
claim  for  humane  treatment  had  hardly  made  an^ 
way  beyond  tlie.  circle  of  a  few  pnilanthro^pic 
reformeiB}  anj  attempt  to  use  tlie  jperiod  of  im- 
prisonment to  improve  the  nature  of^  the  criminal 
was  almost  unknown.  The  way  to  lietter  things 
was  un<lotibt<Hily  ooened  Howard's  \isits  of 
]iriHon  insjiection  aiMiut  17/6,  ami  in  following 
years,  and  by  liLs  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
primins  he  visitetl,  followed  as  they  were  by  pro- 
posals for  reform  and  improvements  which  were 
enioined  and  encouraged  by  acts  of  j^liament. 
boUUuy  confinement  with  labour  and  inatriMtion 
waa  approved  by  atatnte  in  1774,  and  in  1784 
general  regulations  were  formed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  among  which  a  proper  cla.ssificu- 
tion  of  prisoners  according  to  the  gravity  of  their 
offences  was  enjoined.  In  17S)I  justices  were  enjoined 
to  visit  and  inspe<  l  llie-se  prisons  three  times  in  each 

?uarter,  and  to  report  on  them  to  quarter  sessions, 
n  1814  the  aupointment  of  chaplains  was  made 
compulsory.  But  compliance  with  theae  atntntery 
reforms  did  not  immeaiatoly  follow,  for  indeed  ft 
was  a  long  time  befcro  thcw  passed  into  the  stage 
of  praetiail  fact  In  1818  there  still  remained  518 
prisons  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  to  which  mure 
than  100,000  prisoners  were  committed  in  the  year, 
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and  only  twenty  threa  of  theflo  had  bemnibdiviiiod 
so  u  to  enable  the  above  classification  to  be  carried 
out.  In  fifty-nine  of  them  the  males  were  not 
divided  from  the  females  (and  in  fact  there  WM  no 
statutory  injunction  to  this  eliec-t  untilSGeOi.  IV. 
chaps.  65  and  85).  In  445  priaona  there  wae  no  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  for  the  prbonera ;  in  100  of 
the  ^aols  overcrowding  was  excessive  ;  no  ]em  than 
13,On7  prisoners  were  crowded  into  the  space  which, 
according  even  to  the  moderate  demamls  of  those 
days,  was*  lit  for  only  8545.  The  prisons  were  in 
many  ca»e»  so  IH-re^ulated  that  thej-  Injoame  scenes 
of  ahnmlonetl  wick«lne88.  In  1S35  ami  1838  most 
iiii[H>rtiint  it';;ishitive  stepB  wws  tekuL  Farther 
rules  of  adinini-stration  were  laid  down  in  the  acts 
paned  in  these  yean,  and  inspectors  of  priMUs 
were  amointed  to  see  that  thciy  were  carried  out. 
By  the  utter  act  also  the  vital  importance  of  a 
suitable  design  and  construction  for  j^aols  im  an  aid 
to  good  pris«)n  management  was  recognised  b^  the 
creation  i>f  the  oHiceof  Survenvr-jpneialof  Pneona 
to  a<lvii*e  in  these  matters. 

Howard  lia<l  advocated  the  complete  .separation 
of  prisoners  by  placine  each  of  them  in  a  cell  alone, 
and  this  was  provided  for  in  the  Penitentiaiy  Act, 
1778.  The  practioe  was  adopted  in  a  few  ooontv 
prisons,  and  it  was  again  enjoined  together  witn 
daily  divine  eervice  and  the  abeolute  separation  of 
males  from  females  in  5  Geo.  IV.  chaps.  65  and  85, 
but  the  exj^Kjnse  of  building  these  cells  fortified  a 

f>rejudice  against  the  'solitary'  system,  which  was 
ar^ly  increa.'*ed  by  the  too  tliorouph  mode  in 
which  it  ha<i  l>oen  carried  out  in  America.  A  com- 
mission which  was  sent  in  1834  to  America  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  however,  reported  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  separation  if  jadi- 
cionaiy  carried  mit.  Their  recowmendatioB  waa  foj- 
lowed  hi  the  oooatmction  of  FymtonviHe  Modd 
Prison  in  1842,  and  the  succesw  of  the  sj-stem  led 
to  an  extensive  reconstruction  of  coiuitv  pri.sons  on 
the  .sniiii>  |)l;it),  finally  le^ultin^'  in  tiiiit  system 
being  adopted  to  the  exriu.-^iou  ot  any  otlier. 

Although  some  progresn  in  other  re.s|K>cts  followed 
the  AcU  of  1835  and  183l>,  there  was  still  so  much 
imperfection  and  such  want  of  unifonnity  in  rules, 
diet,  labour,  &c. ,  that  further  reforms  aad  stronger 
preaaare  on  the  local  autiioiitiae  in  wluMn  tae 
mananaiant  of  the  prisons  was  vested  was  urgently 
calledfor.  Theae  were  provided  by  the  Prison  Act, 
1865,  which  enacted  a  coilc  of  rules  for  all  prisons, 
and  rei)uire<l  that  each  male  J^ri^M)ller  should  be 
provide<l  with  a  separate  cell. 

In  187H  a  further  and  m<j«t  iniiwrtant  btep  was 
taken  by  the  transfer  of  the  control  and  pecuniary 
charge  of  all  the  local  prisons  to  the  government, 
represented  in  each  member  of  the  I  Mitixl  Kingdom 
by  a  body  of  commisajoners  appointed  !»  nyal 
warrant.  Thie  meamire  waa  justified  bj  the  un- 
possibility  of  ensuring  due  uniformity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  in  all  gaols  so  long  a.s  they 
rciiKiined  in  the  hands  of  s<j  many  indoj)ondent 
local  autlinriticH,  Ity  the  great  liifticulties,  amount- 
ing to  iiiij.os<iljilit\ ,  ill  ;4''ttiiig  Home  of  the  local 
authorities  to  pnjvide  proper  prison  buildings,  and 
by  the  unnecessary  iiBSilllUMi  wUdl  resulted  from 
the  existence  of  so  many  amall  and  independent 
prisons ;  for  there  were  stul  no  lew  thaa  118  of  these 
estaUiahmento  in  England  and  Wales,  SJ  in  Soot- 
land,  and  38  (besides  OH  bridewells)  in  Ireland. 
The  consolidation  which  luw  result«?d  from  them 
hn-s  inmle  a  very  large  saving  in  the  ctwt  of 

t)risons.  There  are  now  only  Ss  local  prisons  in 
*.n<;;land  and  Wales,  15  in  Scotland,  and  22  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  the  geographical  conditions 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  licraaed 
cells  under  charge  of  the  oolice,  where  prisoners 
under  sentence  not  exceeding  Jburtaen  days  may 
be  rataiDed.  Tlieae  an  allowed  in  twenty-eight 


places  to  avoid  the  necensity  of  sending  such 
prisoners  long  distances  to  serve  a  sbort  sentence. 
The  population  of  these  little  prisons  is  for  the 
most  part  from  one  to  two.  In  the  years  1876- 
77,  the  last  in  which  the  prisons  were  under  the 
koal  authorities,  their  oast  in  Eugfawd,  cxelu* 
slve  of  new  buildings  and  interest  oa  kiaa,  Aa, 
was  £495,068 ;  in  1889-90  it  was  £MMSl ;  and 
it  has  since  fallen  still  further.  The  diminution 
would  have  l>een  larger  but  that  in  various  wa>-s 
the  service  hiis  been  improved.  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are  imw  generally  appointed  and  paid  for 
their  8er\-ices ;  the  clerical  work  formerlv  largely 
done  by  priaooMU  is  performed  by  paid  clerks; 
attontion  is  more  generally  paid  to  the  schooling, 
and  more  money  expended  on  schoolmastera. 
These  acts  bare  also  ensured  substantial  uni- 
formity of  treatment  througfaont  the  United 
Kingdom,  h^T^-auso  all  rules  are  now  made  by  tiie 
Secretary  of  State  or  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Prisoners  Iwfore  trial  form  a  separate  class  in  the 
prisons,  and  are  now  subjected  to  no  more  incon- 
venience than  is  necessary  to  ensure  security  and  due 
order  and  discipline  in  the  prison.  They  mav  wear 
their  own  clothes  and  supply  their  own  diet  if  they 
chooacb  liave  full  opportunities  of  receiving  Tints 
from  tbeir  friends  aad  oorreaponding  with  them, 
and  are  not  obliged  to  perform  any  unaccustomed 
or  menial  labour  for  themselves  if  tney  vrill  pay  for 
a.Ksistance. 

Debtors  aJ.«Ji  are  kept  apart  from  other  prL<»oners. 
The  rules  ma«lo  in  the  Prisons  Act,  1865.  with 
regard  to  this  class  of  prisoner  were  no  doubt  framed 
in  view  of  the  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
which  had  not  then  been  abolished  by  law.  But 
the  act  subsequently  passed  in  1869  made  it  poasible 
to  imprison  onty  tnoM  dsbfean  who  refuse  to  pay 
when  they  have  the  means,  and  as  this  is  a  spedes 

of  fraud  they  hardly  deserve  the  consideration 
which,  under  the  rules,  is  accorded  to  them.  Tbey 
are  under  no  obligation  to  work,  are  allowed  to 
lounge  about  in  a.H.s<K"iation,  may  provide  their  own 
clothing,  Ix'dding,  and  foo<i,  which  may  include 
wine  aad  beer,  and  are  allowed  more  frequent 
visits  and  lattnt  from  their  friends  than  ctiBdiisl 
prisoners. 

The  Prisons  Act,  1868,  also  allowed  tlw  creation 

of  a  cla.ss  of  misdemeanants  of  the  first  di\ision, 
who  might  l>e  put  in  that  class  by  the  sentencing 
court ;  and  the  sjH-'cial  syiii|intliy  accorddl  to  soii- 
tion  and  se<litioiLs  liWl  led  t<i  pe^son^^  fnun<i  guilty 
of  these  crimes  Iwing,  by  the  law  of  ISTT,  st  cured 
in  the  privileges  of  this  class.  They  are  allowe<i  a 
specialty  furnished  room,  and  may  provide  their 
own  clothing,  betiding,  and  food,  toe  services  of  an 
assistant  to  clean  their  tooniB,  and,  an  payment, 
full  use  of  boolcS|  u&mmmUf  Ac,  ana  certain 

Srivileges  aa  to  additional  letten  aad  vfaitB  at  the 
iscretion  of  the  visiting  cotnndttcc.  They  are  not 
considered  criminal  prisoners.  Doubt.s  have  .-wme- 
times  \hh-u  e\ jires.-ied  whether  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  <lislinction  of  this  sort  in  tnc  pimishnient 
awarded  to  diflTerent  ofTenders  ha.s  l)oen  wisely 
exercised.  It  would  recommend  itself  to  most 
peoiple  ^lat  sneh  an  offender  as  a  clergyman,  who 
IS  unpnsoned  for  not  conforming  to  the  rubric, 
shoula  suffer  little  or  no  ptmiahment  b^ood  the 
deprivation  of  liberty,  but  a  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
or  one  who  committed  a  criminal  aasanlt,  or 
who  inciteil  others  to  crime  and  violence,  is  not 
necessarily  a  pntper  object  for  similar  consideration 
on  the  ground  of  his  social  jMisition  Iwing  higher 
than  that  of  an  ordinary-  typu-al  criminaL 

To  pass  from  theae  special  classes  to  the  otdinaiy 
prisoners,  the  general  rule  is  that  after  sentence 
every  prisoner  is  permitted  to  raise  himself  pro- 
areeaively  by  industry,  combined  with  flood  con- 
duct, through  lour  stages,  in  each  of  wUmhe  gains 
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some  amelioration  of  his  treatment.  Conunencing 
with  penal  or  fint-claaa  bard  labour— with  alMpiug 
on  a  wooden  bed  on  which  there  is  no  oiMtran, 
and  with  gmtt  restriofciona  as  to  books,  leMenb  MM 
visits — he  gradually  gains  anlmprovemenfein  each  of 
theae  matters,  and  m  each  staRp  arcnniulnteH  a  small 
sum,  larger  in  the  higher  st^gi-.s  tlum  in  tlie  lower, 
wliii'h  iH  eithf r  f^iveti  him  or  laiti  out  fur  his  benefit 
on  his  discharge.  If  in  opite  of  ttie^e  encourage- 
ments he  still  mils  to  conduct  himself  in  confurmity 
with  the  regrilations,  hp  may  be  subjected  to 
punishment  by  deprivatiuu  of  aiet,  confinement  in 
a  cell  wliiefa  is  nearly  dark,  aod  in  case  of  violence 
coirmnlminieluiieiiit  with  a  Iriidi  or  «  eat-of>iiine- 
tails.  Tne  neceasitv  for  these  uunishments  has, 
however,  very  largely  diminished — a  result  of  the 
svr*t«Mn  of  progressive  stiigM;  for  if  ill-conducted  or 
i<llp  his  progress  iuto  the  higher  stJiges  is  delayed, 
or  he  (DHv  W<  degraded  into  a  lower  stage  after 
attaining  to  a  higner.  Comparing  the  number  of 
dietary  paniMhments  in  1877  (the  last  year  before  the 
prisons  were  brought  under  the  government)  with 
the  number  in  1890,  it  is  found  that  while  the  prison 
popolatkm  has  diminfaihdi  bgr  oM-third,  this  bum 
of  pnniirtinient  is  less  hy  one^ialf .  Certain  powen 
for  the  iiiflii'tion  of  puiiihhmerit  reside  with  the 
goveruur,  but  corj)<>ral  puiiishnient  or  ho!i\  ier 
sentences  than  he  i-s  emixiwertHi  to  award  can 
only  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  magistrates  who 
form  the  visiting  oommittee  of  eoeh  prieon,  or  by 
a  commissioner. 

The  visiting  oommittee  are  appointed  every  year 
by  oiurter  sessions,  about  twelve  to  each  nnson. 
Tneir  duty  b  to  visit  the  prison  periodically,  to 
lH>ar  any  complaints  of  the  prisoners,  to  deal  with 
rf|iort!*  made  of  the  misconduct  of  any  prisoners, 
ail  1  rri  fulfil  certain  other  functions  more  particu- 
larly laid  down  in  the  rule.-*  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State;  but  they  )i[\.\>'  no  authority  over  the 
officers.  In  fact,  wherea,-*  up  till  1878  the  local 
authorities  managed  the  prison,  and  the  govern- 
ment inspected  it,  the  position  is  now  reversed,  the 
government  mauages  and  the  local  jostiees  inspect. 
A  flnrdinal  piindple  of  the  prison  sgfiliein  is  that 
evenr  prisoner  nnder  sentence  shoold  be  fully 
employed,  but  the  description  of  employment  varies 
in  the  different  stages  of  the  sentence.  On  first 
rooeption,  and  for  a  month  at  lenxt,  lianl  jienal 
labour  is  exarttNl  from  cver}"l>fMiy  >>eatence<l  to  hard 
Ijil><)ur,  accttrdiiig  to  their  ntretigth  and  capacity- 
The  tread-wheel  or  crank  is  the  typical  form  uf  this 
*  first-claas  hard  labour,*  as  it  is  culed  ;  stune  break- 
ing,  oakum -picking,  and  some  other  forms  of  labour 
are  enforced  in  the  case  of  prisoners  who  are  unfit 
for  the  tread-wheel.  After  this  indnstiial  labour  is 
allowed,  according  to  the  eapatnlities  ol  the 
prisoner,  and  forms  a  relief  from  the  <lall  monotony 
of  the  llrst-class  hard  labour.  A  larj^e  proportion 
of  the  pri.HonerH  supfdy  the  want^s  of  the  |)ri>t<m 
population  by  weaviriir,  tailoring',  \-c.,  and  the 
list  of  trades  followed  or  articles  niaile  in  the 
prisons  enumerated  in  the  annual  reports  reaches 
to  about  150;  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  there  is  a 
laree  number  of  prisoners  who  know  of  no  industry 
which  can  be  followed  in  a  prison  oell,  and  great 
difficulty  is  found  in  providing  them  with  worl  (.for 
they  do  not  generally  stop  long  enough  to  learn  a 
trade  to  any  gix>ii  nurpose.  Mat-making  and 
matting-weaving,  which  was.  it  is  believed,  intro- 
duced many  years  aj;o  as  a  priiion  indu.stry,  is  a 
trade  which  Is  very  easily  learned  ;  but  the  same 
reason  which  recommends  it  for  prison  purposes 
makes  it  appropriate  for  many  charitable  institu- 
tions, soeh  as  uiad  sdiools,  &c. .  and  enables  free 
pMBons  who  are  isH^aoitated  for  other  work  to 
And  employment  at  it^  These  latter  arc  natorally 
anxious  to  diminish  the  competition  of  prison 
labour  in  their  trade,  though  it  forms  now  an 


exceedingly  small  part  of  that  whicli  they  have  to 
contend  with,  for  the  product  of  machinery  and 
foreign  and  colonial  labour,  besides  the  introduc 
tion  of  rival  materials  to  aerve  the  saino  oViject, 
far  exceeds  the  ontnot  from  the  Ubour  of  prisoners 
in  this  country.  Tne  number  of  prisoners  employed 
iu  this  industry  ban,  however,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
prison  u  uln  riiies,  l»eeu diminished  from  nearly  3200 
to  747,  wlio.-.e  work  is,  for  the  reasons  given  above 
and  because  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  riri.sotj 
labour,  probably  not  more  than  that  of  oue-tourth 
or  one*nIth  the  same  number  of  free  labourers. 

Every  prison  has  its  medical  officer,  and  a  well- 
regulated  and  well-constructed  infirmary.  The 
death  rate  has  decreased  from  lO'S  per  1000  to  8*2 
per  1000  in  prisons  in  England  ana  Wales.  The 
altMcnce  of  all  diseases  due  to  insanitary  cotiilitioiiH 
is  the  main  reason  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
prisoners;  and  no  doubt  the  strict  temperance  -for 
no  alcoholic  liquors  form  part  of  the  dietJirj' — 
and  the  regular  life  contribute  to  this  result. 

In  order  that  the  standard  of  etheieticy  may  be 
maintained  in  all  the  prisons,  and  that  opportunities 
maj  be  given  to  both  officers  and  prisoners  to  com- 
manieate  any  complaints  they  may  have  to^makO), 
inspectors  are  appointed  to  visit  each  inieon  at 
least  monthly,  anu  to  report  to  the  oommisdoners 
on  any  point  which  may  require  their  intervention. 
From  the  time  when  the  prisons  were  taken  over 
by  the  ^'overnnient  in  IS, 8  there  has  been  a  very 
large  and  almost  uninterrupted  diminution  iu  the 
number  of  prisoners,  who  form  the  prison  popu- 
lation. In  June  1878  there  were  21,030  prisoners, 
and  the  average  number  during  that  year  was 
19,818;  in  the  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  in 
Jone  1880  there  were  14,122,  and  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  1890  was 
I.S.'IO').  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  this  result  as 
all  due  to  any  change  of  prison  niana^^cnient,  but 
there  can  \>f  no  doubt  that  this  has  had  its  share 
in  the  result,  just  lus  in  former  years  bad  prison 
managemeat  was  a  ]>otent  cause  of  the  increase  of 
crime. 

The  indication  of  the  diminution  of  crime 
which  is  afforded  by  these  prison  statistics  is 
fully  corroborated  by  those  which  are  derived 
from  other  sources,  it  is  fbnnd  that  during  the 
fifteen  year«  1875-90,  while  the  |K)pulation  has 
increaaed  by  alxiut  25  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
convictions  "for  w  hat  is  in  ordinary  language  con- 
sidered a  crime — i.e.  offences  involvinp  <n?<hone8ty, 
violence,  &c. — instead  of  increasing  m  j)ro|K)rtion 
with  the  population,  has  progressively  dimmished 
by  about  U|  per  cent. ;  there  were  238,680  con- 
victions, anmmanr  and  en  indictnent,  for  snch 
crimesln  1873-71,  and  only  S03.806  in  1887-88. 
ConWctions  fur  drunkenness  are  also  much  fewer 
—185,730  in  1873-74  and  166,366  in  1887-88 ; 
i  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
I  of  commitments  for  offences  a^fainst  thp  cdnea- 
tion  acts  for  breach  of  bylaws  and  tin-  like, 
which  are  rather  offences  against  wx;ial  di.sci|»line 
than  crimes — the  total  number  uf  commitments 
would  have  very  largely  diminished.  The  police 
rcturtiti  show  too  that  the  number  of  the  criminal 
clttsses  has  decreased  hy  about  82  per  cent.,  and 
the  number  of  disorderly  hooses  has  shown  a  oorre- 
spondinc  diminution. 

The  design  and  construction  of  a  prison  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  afeature  of  the  \  ery  first  import* 
i  aiice.    Swurity  is  of  coursf?  one  of  the  e««entials, 
'  but  there  are  others  almost  as  important.    In  look- 
!  ing  over  old  prisons  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  massiveness  of  construction  of  many  of  them 
—the  huge  bars  and  bolt^  the  large  clumsy 
loeks,  the  ponderous  grated  doors,  and,  some- 
timee  chained  to  the  wall,  the  heavy  fetters  with 
which  the  prisoners  we^  loaded.    In  the  old 
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Sriflon  at  York,  built  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
lev.  Sydney  Smith,  part  of  whicn  still  exi«t«, 
Mjcuritv  i«  pmvidiHi  fur  hy  makinj;  the  walls  of 
the  cells  of  a  rough  stone,  sotiio  tj  feet  Kuuare  and 
2  or  3  feet  thick,  and  grated  windows  ot  tuaasive 
iron  exclude  the  light.  By  such  means  as  this  it 
was  intended  to  ensure  the  safe  cuHtody  of  the 
prhionere  without  constant  personal  watchfulness 
and  Bupttvision  hy  tlM  priaon  ataft  All  this  i» 
dutnna  in  the  prisona  of  mora  raoent  data,  Irat  tb« 
MCOnty  is  even  greater  than  before,  hecaune  in  a 

firimn  of  modem  construction  the  HU|>ervi»ioM  can 
>e  iiKtre  thnroiij^h.  In  a  prison  of  nioilern  con- 
Htructii>n  the  8ite  is  Kurrounded  hy  a  wail  iiIkhiI  18 
fci't  iiii;ii,  outride  of  wliicli,  unks>  a  mail  or  street 
runs  along  the  l>oundary,  a  margin  of  alntut  20 
feet  in  left  unbuilt  on  as  a  precaution  against  the 
facilities  which  buildings  against  a  wall  may  give 
for  scaling  or  breaking  through  itb 

The  prison  is  enterM  tiuYHigb  two  pain  of  double 
gates,  having  a  space  between  them  tnfBeient  for  a 
wagon  to  stantl  in,  »o  that  the  solid  outer  gate  may 
be  shut  liefore  the  gratfd  innrr  gatf  forined  of  iron 
bars  i-^  oi'cnwl.  At  the  side  of  the  >.;uti'  in  the 
porter  s  lodge,  and  j»crha]>H  certain  uaititi^'  aci'oru- 
modation  and  rooms  in  whieli  the  |>risoners  luav, 
nnder  aapervision,  receive  vibit^i  from  their  frieniu. 
Theas  fUas  idve  admission  to  the  outer  court  of 
the  pnsoo.  Oppoaite  the  gate  is  fuobably  the 
entrance  of  the  main  building ;  the  offices  of  the 
governor,  chaplain,  &c.  are  placed  here.  After 
pa^sin^j  these  the  buildings  occupied  by  prisoners 
are  arrived  at. 

Every  prisoner  o<'eupies  a  cell  measuring  13  feet 
by  7  feel,  ami  eontuining  SU<i  eubie  feet  of  air,  with 
a  grated  window,  part  of  which  is  made  to  open  ; 
in  the  wall  are  inlets  from  a  channd  for  firedi  air, 
warmed  when  necessary  by  hot  water  pipea,  and 
oatleta  for  foul  air  drawn  out  through  flues  which 
eommnninatft  with  a  fttrnaee  and  tdl  chimnqr  >n 
tkerool  On  ahelvea  in  the  wall  are  the  books  and 
the  small  utensils  proxided  for  the  prisoner's  use. 
The  furniture  consults  of  a  stool  to  sit  on,  a  fixed 
tal'le,  a  W(Mi<ii  n  1h  <I  Ixiard  and  a  coir  pillow,  sheet**, 
bhmkets,  and  nip*,  ami  a  niattrens  for  the  prisoners 
who  ha%e  pfutsed  llie  first  stage.  In  some  relN  a 
crank,  or  a  loom,  or  such  other  fixed  means  of 
employment,  is  provided,  and  a  bell-pull,  by  means 
of  which  a  warder's  attention  can  be  called  when 
necessary,  and  an  eye-hole  in  the  door  throngh 
which  (M  warder  can  inspect  the  prisoner. 

Rows  of  cells  such  as  tnts  are  arranged  alongside 
each  other,  and  <m  oj)]x>site  sides  of  a  corridor 
alx>ut  16  feet  wide,  wliirli  is  o|K'n  to  the  roof  ;  and 
there  may  l»e  alMive  the  ground  HiMir  two  oi  tini'e 
tiers  of  cells,  access  to  whieli  is  given  by  iron  stairs 
and  a  gallery  off  which  the  cells  oik-h.  There  are 
podsibl^'  some  cells  on  a  lo\s  er  le\  el,  where  usually 
the  heating  apparatus  and  >ometinies  the  cook- 
house, bakehouse,  worksho(M,  and  stores  are  sitn* 
ated ;  bat  in  the  most  recent  oonslnietions  it  is 
thought  Itetter  to  place  these  latter  in  separate 
baildingN  outside  tne  block  of  cells.  A  hospital 
for  sick  patients  is  provided,  and  a  sejiatiite  Iiiih  W 
of  e«'lls  in  whieli  prisoners  are  placed  on  hist  reeeji 
tioii,  ;uiil  wiiere  tlicv  an'  clcjinsed  and  examined  by 
the  iloctor,  and  their  private  property  and  <'lotlies 
taken  from  tlieni,  the  latter  Ming  replaee<l  by  a 
prison  suit  if  the  prisoner  is  convicted,  or  if  before 
conviction  he  prefers  not  to  wear  his  own  dothes. 
There  is  a  tread-wheel  house  in  maiqr  prisons,  and 
often  a  nin,  which  is  worked  by  the  tread-wheel, 
and  which  supplies  flour  or  water  for  the  pri-^ioners' 
use.  The  department  for  females  is  put  distant 
from  that  for  males,  and  no  male  ollieer  is  allowed 
into  the  female  division  unless  he  is  neeonnmnied 
by  a  female  warder  or  matron.  StoreriMUiiH  are 
provided  where  it  may  be  most  convenient,  for  the 


provisionB,  clothing,  materials  for  manufacture,  &e. 
The  chapel  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  prison,  for 
prayers  are  reiul  before  all  the  prijioners  who  can 
attend  every  morning,  and  on  Sunday  there  are 
morning  and  evening  .services.  In  prisons  built 
on  this  model  towards  the  midille  of  the  centnry 
the  chapel  was  divided  into  little  boxes,  so  as  to 
isolate  prisoners  completely  from  each  other.  This 
oomstmoliion  has  for  some  time  been  abandoned; 
it  fidlsd  in  its  object,  and  in  tmtlt  licjped  to  prevent 
detection  of  an  offender,  while  it  wa.s  thought  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  mini.Hter  and  the  effect 
of  the  service. 

In  connection  with  the  ofliees  is  a  library  of 
selecte*i  Ixioks  for  issue  to  the  prisoners,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  chaplain.  In  some  [lart  of 
the  cell  block  IS  a  bath-house,  where  prisoners  are 
required  to  wash  themselves  periodically ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  female  side  of  the  prison  is  a 
laundry  for  the  washing  of  the  priaoMrr  dbthing, 
sheets,  &c. ,  and  in  which  also  sometimes  washing 
is  done  foi  |"  oplc  outside  on  payment.  There  are 
[  also  workshops  in  which  carpenters,  smiths,  Ac.  can 
I  carry  on  their  tra<le»  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  prison. 
Large  airy  yards  surround  the  libx-ks  in  which 
the  prisoners  live.  In  these  tliey  take  their  daily 
exercise  under  supen  ision  of  warders,  pacing  round 
and  round  a  ring,  sepaiated  by  swsi  an  mtervsl 
horn  each  other  as  may  iire|ventoral  communica- 
tion. Ptet  of  the  space  Inaida  tlie  walls  is  often 
cnltivated  for  vagelablea  for  eonsomption  by  the 
prisoners. 

Situc  lsr,9a  new  feature  lias  been  developed  in 
eontruUing  the  criminal  ehu'***.  15y  an  a<'t  jm.s,se<l 
in  that  year  and  revi.se«l  in  IH71,  the  latter  W-ing 
called  tne  Prevention  of  ('rimt^s  .\ct,  any  {»ersoa 
convicted  on  indictment  a  second  time  may  be 
subjected  to  'supervision'  by  the  police  for  seven 
years  after  the  expiration  of  lus  sentence.  During 
this  period  he  is  required  to  report  himself  to  the 
police  once  a  month,  and  to  kmf  them  informed 
of  his  resilience  ;  he  is  also  required  to  prove  his 
innwence  if  certain  suspicious  circunistiinces  are 
brought  against  him.  It  he  fails  to  comply  with 
the  obligation  to  re|><>rt  himself  he  may  f»e  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  w  itli  hanl  latMnir.  The  c<jnvict 
released  conditionally  before  the  terminatitm  of  his 
sentence  is  subject  to  similar  obligations,  and  if 
there  are  resamiable  grounds  for  lielieving  that  he 
is  leading  a  criminal  life,  or  showing  himself  nn 
worthy  of  the  freedom  conditionaUy  granted  hin, 
or  if  he  should  be  actually  convicted  of  crime,  he 
may  l>e  returned  to  prison  to  undergo  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  his  sentence  wliicli  was  remitted. 
To  aid  in  tlie  work  of  detecting  criminals  an 

I  Habitual  Criiiiiiial  Hegister  has  been  estAblish<"d. 
in  which  the  naniei^,  descriptions,  photographs,  and 
criminal  care<T  of  all  persons  who  are  prove«i  to 
have  In^en  twice  convicted  on  indictment  are 
recorded.  This  register  is  printed  and  circuUted 
to  all  police  forces  and  prisons,  and  thus  thsK 
authonties  have  at  their  command  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  identification  of  any  pris<«ier  who  come* 
into  tneir  eustixly,  who  is  sus|M'eted  to  !>♦■  an 
habitual  criminal,  and  can  lu^eertain  what  pris^m 
sliould  Ihj  applied  to  for  furtla-i  cudence  on  the 

'  subjei  I.  In  order  to  supply  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  j>en*on  in  custody  is  on  the  register 
of  liaiiitual  criminals,  in  cases  where  no  special 
identity  is  suggested,  a  Distinction  Murks  R^iister 
has  been  established,  in  which  all  the  peenlisr 
marks,  or  other  remarinhle  pneonal  peewiantiei 
of  those  who  have  been  regtsterad,  are  dsesiM 

and  reeorde<l. 

It  will  rea<lily  be  un<lerst<Kvl  that  it  wonld  not 
accord  with  the  nimlern  theon. of  punishment  com- 
bined with  reformation  to  turn  any  j»risoner  adrift 
at  the  prison  gate  on  completing  his  senteace.  to 
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seek  fcMT  meaoB  of  mnifaig  an  honest  livelihood  with 
all  Um  diMMivMitKM  wlueh  his  oonneetioa  and 
iinprMoiuBwit  dlmoiitl^  entail  apon  him.  The 

first  statutorj'  recognition  that  it  was  riKht  and 
expedient  t<j  make  soTne  i)n)vi8ioii  for  jirisoners  on 
discharge  was  in  .'t'J  (ieo.  111.  i-liaji.  4."),  l>v  which 

CtieeH  might  «'<)nvity  any  such  jwrsoii  {>y  [laiw 
k  to  luH  Darinh :  and  at  the  iij>i'iung  of  the 
chapel  of  the  New  House  of  Correction  for  Middle- 
sex, the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Glane,  pointed 
oat  that,  the  diidpUne  and  training  of  the  prison 
having  it  might  be  noped  supplantea  the  prisoners' 
habits  of  idleness  and  proHigacv  by  habita  of  indus- 
try, the  magistrates  mi^^ht  m  able  to  speak  of  them 
according  Ut  their  merit  or  demerit  to  the  parish 
orticers.  He  ul«M.'rve<l,  however,  that  this  would  not 
provide  for  the  canes  of  Iri«ih  dclin<iuent.i  u  lioluul  no 
settlement  in  the  Unit«Hl  Kingdom,  hut  who  were 
not  few  in  number,  as  indeed  they  are  not  at  thin 
present  day,  when  they  furnish  to  Hritiah  gaols  an 
entirely  disproportionate  number  of  inmates.  He 
thus  ■bowea  toe  m/emuty  for  doiog  what  in  mora 
neent  timca  has  been  undertaken  oy  tooietSfla  for 
the  aid  of  discharged  firisoners.  In  1823  the  Gaol 
Act  enableil  a  moder.-ito  sum  of  money  to  be  |)aid 
for  the  iKineht  of  discharged  priaonerH  out  of  the 
rates,  (jr  fnmi  public  licneiactions  belonging  to  the 
gaol,  in  order  that  they  might  restirt  to  any  place 
of  eniplovment  or  honest  occapation.  In  1882 
societies  nr  tha  aid  of  discharged  primwrB  received 
statutoiT  leeogBition,  and  the  money  awarded  by 
the  jvsnow  far  the  nsslstaaae  of  any  prisoner,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £2  per  heao,  might  be 
handed  over  to  these  societies  for  their  benefit. 
This  act  wa.s  oIin  ionsh'  a  recognition  of  societies* 
which  already  existcJ,  but  it  atlorded  a  gre^t 
stimulus  t<>  the  formation  of  others.  The  earliest 
of  the  existing  wK-ieties,  according  to  the  list  pub- 
Ii.nIichI  by  the  Koformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  was 
the  Hamruthire  Society,  which  dates  from  1802; 
Dalston  rciualc  Refuge  dates  from  1806;  the 
Sherifis'  Fond,  which  dbals  wUh  Gtg  turn,  Iram 
1807.  When  the  priMias  w«««  luoidea  over  to  the 
government  in  1878  there  were  about  30  discharf^ed 
prisoners'  aid  societies  acting  in  connection  with 
the  prisons,  then  11.'^  in  nniiit»  r.  jiad  still  numl)er- 
ing  66,  even  after  the  reduction  which  took  place 
in  the  first  two  year*. 

Tlie  transfer  of  all  prisons  to  the  government  in 
1878  had  a  most  important  eflfect  in  adding  to  the 
niuuber  of  those  societies.  The  Prisons  Act  liad 
been  passed  partly  to  ensure  uniformity  of  treat- 
nrant  of  prisoners  in  all  localities,  and  those  who 
advoeatea  the  claims  of  the  disehargexl  prisoner 
were  not  slow  to  perrcivo  that  the  sjtnie  jirini  i|ilt! 
might  If  ma«lo  t<>  apply  to  the  »y(»t<'ni  ot  helping 
them  to  ol)fain  hoiu'st  employment  on  eotu|iletion 
of  their  sentence ;  and,  further,  that  the  dilliculty 
they  ha<i  met  with  in  inducing  many  of  tlie  local 
anthorities  to  provide  funds,  or  in  raising  private 
fmlMerlptions,  ndght  be  overcome,  now  that  the 
government  was  responsible,  beetnaa  tiiey  were 
virtnally  boond  to  oontinae  the  gnnta  wUdi  had 
been  made  by  man^r  local  authoritieB|  and  could 
not  refuse  to  make  similar  grants  in  places  where 
the  local  riuthorities  had  hitherto  failed  to  do  so. 
In  eonnection  with  this  the  Conimissionera  of 
Prisons  took  action  with  a  \  iew  to  securing  the 
proper  appropriation  to  this  pur|>omj  of  many 
charities  and  benefactions  devoted  in  former  times 
to  the  assistance  of  prisoners,  but  the  exact  objects 
of  whieh  Were  no  longer  applicable  to  existing  cir- 
enmstances.  These  fonds  were  mora  or  leas  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  Charity  Corondssloners,  and 
aone  of  the  largest  of  them  had  already  lieen 
diverted  to  objects  quite  disconnected  from  pris<ms 
or  prisoners  ;  but  by  means  of  an  act  jia-ssed  in  1S8'2 
st^is  were  taken  by  which  moot  of  these  funds  have 


been  i^iprapriated  for  the  benefit  of  discharged 
priaoneiB  ttmugh  the  a^onqf  of  the  above-named 
societies.   The  government  makes  to  each  society 

a  p^it  each  yejir  projxirtioned  to  the  numl)er  of 
prisoners  to  l>e  relieved,  in  supplement  of  any  «'f 
their  charitable  funds  ;  but,  h-s  it  is  ne<  es.sary  to  the 
object  of  the  society  and  of  its  work  that  Iwal  aid 
and  local  interest  should  bo  excited  in  the  w  ork,  it  is 
made  a  condition  that  private  subscriptions  should 
be  givanat  least  oqval  in  amount  to  the  sum  the 
government  an  pranmed  to  allow.  Besides  the 
grant  of  money  handed  wtar  directly  to  tlie  society, 
the  gratuitv  earned  by  a  prisoner  during  his  sen- 
tence may  be  paid  him  through  the  agency  of  the 
society,  who  thus  have  command  over  all  the  funds 
availalile  for  fwtting  the  priH4»ner  out  again  in  a 
fresh  cjireer,  and  can  take  care  that  it  is  not  wasted 
in  the  indulgence  to  which  a  man  or  woman  is 
I  naturally  tempted  on  first  release  from  the  restraint 
and  privation  of  prison  life.  The  result  of  this 
encouragement  has  been  that  there  are  now  seventy- 
(hraa  sock  tics  in  aetivo  operation  in  Kngland, 
besides  many  homes  and  refuges  chiefly  devoted 
to  helping  women.  There  are  nine  <Iis<'harged 
prisoners'  aid  societies  in  Scotland,  and  only  three 
in  Ireland.  It  is  diHicult,  f)f  course,  to  exhibit  by 
any  pre«^ise  statement  the  results  attained  by  these 
societies,  but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doutit  that 
they  do  admirable  work.  It  is  not,  however,  by 
any  means  those  who  spend  most  money  who 
ptodnoe  the  best  results.  Money,  no  donb^  is  an 
absolate  neeessity,  bnt  what  is  even  more  import 
ant  is  personal  care  and  interest  in  the  person  who 
has  fallen  into  crime,  perhaps  from  weakness  of 
character,  from  bad  bringing  up,  from  mi.sfortune, 
from  e>  il  connections,  or  whatever  the  cause  may 
)>c,  and  \\  lio,  nfter  the  e.xjierience  of  jirison  life  and 
the  teaching  he  has  received,  may  (.lesire  to  enter 
upon  a  new  career. 

United  Stattt.— In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  most  advanced  examples  of  prison  discip- 
line and  eonatruction  wera  to  be  ionnd  m  the  United 
Mates,  and  although  in  ttie  seeond  half  of  the 
century  this  prominent  poeition  has  not  been  main- 
tained, the  ini|>ortanceor  the  improvements  initiated 
in  -America  cannot  Iw  forgotten.  Following  closely 
on  Howard's  report,  the  '  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners  '  was  founded  in  1776 
-  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  and,  though 
dissolvcii  during  the  war,  was  reorganised  m 
1787,  and  is  still  at  work.  Large  measures  of 
reform  were  qoickly  secured  :  by  1790  the  principle 
of  BOfaratkm  was  reoogniiad,  and  in  17M  all  eon< 
viets  were  sepenited  and  seelnded ;  In  the  latter 

year,  also,  capital  punisliment  was  abolished  in 
Vcnnsvlvania  for  ail  crimes  hut  murder  in  the 
first  ifegree.  It  thus  l>ecame  necessary  to  devise 
'  .some  stibstitute  for  capital  nunishment.  At 
the  l.iisteni  I'eni tent inry  at  Philadelphia,  opened 
in  1829,  the  so-called  '  Pennsylvania  System ' 
of  permanent  seclusion  of  convicts  was  carried 
oat:  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  rieorous 
appucation  of  tUs  principle  have  been  already 
referred  to  in  this  article,  and  even  at  Philafielphia 
the  system  is  not  now  strictly  enforce«l,  whilst  in 
all  tlie  other  American  prisons  what  is  known  as 
the  '  Auburn  System  '  silent  labour  in  association 
by  day,  and  sc|>n,ration  by  night  has  Iwi-n  a<lopted. 
In  the  southern  states  prisoners  are  leased  out  to 
the  hi^hewt  bidders  for  tbe  term  of  their  sentences ; 
but  this  system,  which  condemns  the  convicts  to  a 
slavery  that  is  not  modiHed  even  by  consideration.s 
arising  faom  penonal  ownership,  is  nadually 
being  abandouM.  The  first  pi  ace  of  detention 
fur  juvenile  detinqoenta  was  opened  at  New  York 
in  ]H2!i:  the  first  reformatories  on  the  cotta^  or 
family  system  were  est^blisluMi  in  Ohio — for  boys 
at  Lancaster  in  1858,  for  girht  at  Delaware  in  1878. 
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fn  1S77  th«  Elmiitt  (New  York)  Rafonmtory  wu 

upened.  Iki  which  a  now  famoua  systein  has  been 
aduptau  for  the  treatment  of  first  offenders  under 
thirty  years  of  a^jo  ;  tho  iirinoi pal  features  are  in- 
determinate sentences,  tlieclarwilication  of  prisoiiprs 
into  three  cla-ssea  under  the  markB  syst^iii,  ftml 
discharge  apon  probation*ry  parole,  under  Muper- 
vimon.  Tba  PfiaOB«S  M^jOy  a  luxurious  dietary, 
and  maoj  imnilgences  are  sranted  to  induce  Utem 
to  work,  w  tkat  the  penal  elemeiife  of  »  MBtenoe 
of  impriaoiiinent  is  entirely  abeent. 

A  fprwe  defect  alleged  by  American  eritiea  i« 
that  in  the  county  naoh  and  other  places  of  deten- 
tion for  those  awaiting  trial  all  sucn  prisoners  are 
compfllt  il  t.i  jLs.-MK^iate  in  aooiiiniun  liall,  with  all 
the  evils  wliich  follow  as  a  uece».sary  result. 
It  is  said  also  that  [wlitics  to  a  large  extent 
determine  the  selection  uf  prison  oiiicials,  many 
of  whom  are  appointed  simply  for  aervioee  rendend 
to  their  party;  and  tbat  the  interferenee  of 
labonr  or^isations  has  bad  a  eonslderable  eflbct 
in  ^bo  direction  of  pattine  a  stop  to  contract 
labonr— in  New  York,  to  labour  of  any  kind— 
in  till'  i^risoiiH.  It  may  he  added  that  crime  has 
increiiseil  in  the  United  States  iti  a  ratio  far  in 
advance  of  the  growth  of  |M)|Mihitioii ;  in  1850  the 
prisoners  represented  1  in  3442  of  tlie  jwjpulation ; 
in  1880  they  were  1  in  8,55.  In  a  country  where  so 
many  earnest  and  capable  penologists  are  at  work, 
however,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  an  nlti- 
mate  (etam  to  better  methods. 

assthsailMsiirinniiiuA,  Bkntham,  CansubPoima- 
MHT,  OwMWALLaw,  KuooTioir,  Fbt,  HOiWAM^FOUnB, 
Baiouuiniini^  Bomtur}  thsss  «b  srhass  sash  m 
AasoH,  AasAcia;  BmuuMt  Vowntr,  If oaoo^  Ban, 
Thwt. &0.;  alsowmhitosMhasPiks,  AiMMywCVwMr 
in  England  { 1873-76);  Atrsr,  Crfstes  ani  PunukmenU 
(1880);  Perry.  Fritm  Lstolir  (Atbsay.  VUMi  VinVt, 
Ike  StaU  of  Pritom  kt  Ike  CMIiteA  WMd  (Qbinbridn. 
U.S..  1880);  Bkveloak  m».  As  OHmM  (1889); 
Ptmitkmmt  and  the  Prevention  «/  CWsn,  barths  pry^^f  nt 

*     11885);  Msjor  A.Orlfllthl^tefirtt«t*« 

run);  thsAilfalMi     Is  «M«W  OMrale  dt$ 
and  OerusB  wmki  by  HoHwidarff  and  Jlge- 

(18«-.*.  (Jftumer  (Wl),  A»chrott,  Print,  kc. 

Prifirend.  a  town  of  An>ania,  72  miles  E.  bvN. 
of  B<MitHri,  is  one  of  the  riche!«t  and  IIMMt indmtnOIW 

towns  in  Turkey.    Pop.  39,000. 

PriMtina,  a  town  of  European  TailMar»89  mOes 

by  rail  X.  of  tskilh.    Pop.  8Q0a 

Prlstiti.  See  Sawfish. 

Prlvateer«  a  ablp  owned  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, which,  under  jovemment  permissioo,  ex- 
preiiseil  by  a  Letter  oi  Marque  (q.v.),  makes  var 
upon  the  shipping  of  a  hostile  ^Hiwer.  To  make 
war  upon  an  enemy  without  this  commission,  or 
upon  the  shipping  of  a  nation  imt  s|)e<'ified  in  it. 
Is  piracy.  Pnvatwring  wa«  ai)oiishe»l  l»y  mutual 
agre«'nitjnt  among  European  nations,  exe<'pt  Spain, 
hy  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  18.'>6;  but  the 
l'nit«4l  States  of  America  refu»e<l  to  sign  the 
treaty,  for  reasons  which  are  given  in  the  article 
Parb  (q.v.).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  how  far 
that  abolition  woaU  Stand  in  a  gaaeral  var,  for 
privateering  f*  the  natural  resonree  of  a  nation 
whose  regular  7i:i\y  is  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  maritime  i»ower  of  the  enemy,  especi- 
ally when  the  latter  oll'ei-s  the  t^-mptation  of  a 
wealthy  commerce.  It  wa.H  usual  for  the  country" 
on  whose  In-half  the  privateers  carried  on  war  to  take 
security  for  their  duty  resjiecting  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals and  alliex,  and  theiroD(»er\  ing  generally  the  law 
of  nations.  While  not  considered  Pirates  (q.v.)  by 
the  law  of  nations,  they  were  looked  upon  aa  little 
better  during  the  great  wan  at  the  end  of  (he  18th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centurji',  and  as  a  rule 
received  hut  scant  mercy  at  the  liaixls  of  the  regular 
services.    lu  the  wars  oi  1793-1814  many  English 


privateem  were  afloat  Hot  in  tiie  same  period  no  lem 

than  10,871  English  ship,  with  over  £100.000.000, 
were  taken  by  French  '  corsairs  ; '  the  Breton  priva- 
teer Surcouf  took,  in  two  montlis  of  1807,  priies 
worth  £291,250.  At  the  American  Revolution  the 
new  republic  fully  realised  the  atlvantage  of  its 
position  in  preying  on  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Chwat  Britain  ;  andin  the  war  of  1812  British  com- 
meroe  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  American 
privateem,  of  which  it  was  computed  that  some 
were  afloat  During  the  Ammieaa  dvil  war  the 
Confederate  emisers  were  at  first  regarded  in 
the  north  as  mere  pirates  ;  and  t!ie  Alaliania  Claini« 
originat4»<i  in  the  charge  a^rainst  Hritain  of  allowing 
the  <lejmrlurc  of  iirivateei^  from  Hritisli  port*.  In 


1870  PniKsia  made  a  deire*'  in  favour  of  creating 
a  -  volunteer  navy.'  See  Enemy,  Nei:trauty, 
Alabama,  Buccaneers,  Cobsaib,  Piracy,  Puu; 
and,  for  the  French  privateers,  Norman,  7%» 

Ci/rsfiint  uf  Frnnef,  ( 1887). 

Privet  {LiffuKtrum),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
nat\nal  order  Olenceie,  containing  a  ninnlier  of 
specie.s  of  shrulis  ami  small  treet*  witti  o]ip4isite 
leaves,  which  are  simjde  and  entire  at  the  margin; 
the  tiowers  small,  white,  and  in  terminal  panicles; 
the  calyx  slightly  4-toothed ;  the  corcdla  fnnnel- 
shaped  and  i-clwt;  the  stamens  two,  projecting 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  oorolla ;  the  lierries  2  celled. 
Common  Privet  (£.  vatearv)  is  a  ahmb  growing  in 
boshy  places  and  about  the  holders  of  woods  in  the 
midclle  and  south  of  K\iro|ve,  ami  in  some  part* 
of  Britain,  now  also  naturalised  in  soidc  parts  of 
North  America.  It  iuu*  half  i-vergreen,  smooth, 
lance<>late  leaves ;  antl  l»erriei«  aVsjut  the  f'izc  of 
pea.s,  black,  rarely  white,  yellow,  or  green.  The 
flowers  have  a  strong  and  sweetish  smell ;  the 
leaves  an>  mildly  astringent,  and  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine  Tlie  berries,  which  bang  on  the 
shrub  during  winter,  have  a  disagreeable  taste, 
but  serve  as  food  for  many  kinds  of  birds;  tbqr 
are  used  for  dyeing  red,  and.  with  various  additions, 
green,  blue,  and  nlack.  A  rose-coloured  pi^rnnnt 
obtaine<l  fn>m  them  is  u.sed  for  cohmtin^  maiw. 
The  wood  is  l)ard,  anil  is  us«>d  hy  turners,  jind  liy 
shoemakers  for  making  wo<Mlen  pegs.  Privet, 
although  not  spiny,  is  much  used  for  hedges,  often 
mixed  with  some  spiny  shrub,  or  with  beech.  It 
bears  clipping  well,  and  grows  well  in  the  smoke 
of  towns,  also  imdar  the  sEade  of  trees.  A  Dumber 
of  speeiee  off  privet  an  natives  of  different  parts  of 
the  East,  ana  some  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
shrubberies  in  Britain.  Most  kinds  of  privet  grnw 
reailily  from  cuttings,  but  some  of  the  more  orna- 
mental kinds  are  increased  hy  grafting  them  ujxtn 
the  common  or  other  more  vigoroiis  sjM»cies,  It 
has  now  been  )>ii>ve<l  that  the  slirub  the  white  wax 
insect  of  China  deposits  the  wax  on  is£,  fneirfwi. 
See  Wax  In-sk^t. 

PrIvileijCr.  For  the  privileges  of  counsel,  see 
Ba ItltlsTKK  ;  for  the  ]irivileges  of  ]i,irliann-ni .  ^t-e 
P.VKl.lAMENT  ;  for  those  of  peeim  ami  amlwi-sa.inr^, 

see  Nobility,  Amba.ss  unui ;  for  privile>,'.>il  mm 
nuinications,  see  Conkiuentiality,  Libki  -,  fur 
the  sacredneSB  of  tlie  confessional,  see   (  onm 

DBKTiAUTY ;  seealso  Abusst,  Debt,  Sakctva&y, 
Sovnnav. 

Privy-council.  Wlierever  a  feudal  system  of 
government  has  pre\aile<l  it  lia.s  lu'en  cnstomarj' 
for  the  sovereign  tt)  summon,  from  time  to  time,  a 
council  of  his  Itarons  or  nobles  to  advise  him  in 
matters  of  state.  This  pmetiee^  was  adopted  by 
feudal  nionarchs  rather  as  a  privilege  than  ss  s 
duty,  since  it  gave  tliem  the  means  of  enloceilif 
from  powerful  feudatories  an  aeknowled0Mnt  « 
their  sovereign  rights.  The  ■Hlindinin  flf  >  bsrnn 
at  tlie  court  of  his  loM  was  a  tnoit  ndmlmiaB  sf 
the  suzerainty  of  the  latt«r. 
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Under  the  eariy  English  kin^  the  royal  coaaeil 
waa  styled  Uw  Aula  or  Curia  JtegU.  It  con- 
»Uted  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Juntieiarv,  the  I»nl 

l  i  I  :i.-nn'r,  the  I/oni  Steward,  tlic  (Tiaml>erlRin, 
liic  Enrl  Marshal,  tlie  Constable,  and  any  otlier 
persons  whom  the  kinj,'  chose  to  app<»int ;  the 
two  archhishope  belonged  t<}  it  a^  of  ri^ht:  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  HouHeliold,  the  (iiiuicellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Jodges,  and  the  King's  Ker- 

i'eantM  wore  occasionally  present  at  its  meetings. 
The  Autliority  of  (he  curia  was  origiaaUy  co-«xten* 
dve  with  that  of  th«  king,  in  whom  all  The  powen 
of  government,  judicial  and  administrative,  were 
nnited ;  bat  its  constitution  gradually  underwent 
a  raniplete  ctmn^'c.  In  the  first  place,  a  distinction 
came  to  l)e  drawn  iwtween  the  bo<ly  of  the  curia — 
llie  iiuKfiiHin  or  cointnitne  concilimn,  which  wa«  the 
germ  ot  the  mo<lern  parliament— and  the  concilium 
iiMidnum — a  {>ernianent  committee  of  the  curia, 
which  was  constantly  and  closely  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  kin|;.  Then  the  two  coancib  were 
tbeauielT—  aabdinded.  The  Court  ad  teaeeariumt 
or  Oourt  of  Exehequer,  which  sprang  from  the 
mUBUium  assidunm,  t<Mik  comuHance  of  affain*  of 
finance,  then  of  actions  atl'ectin;;  the  revenue, 
and  lastly  of  civil  suits  generally.  The  (^ourts  of 
King's  Ilcnch  and  Common  Fleas — desoende<l  from 
the  magnum  rotnilium — resimtively  afcjnire«l  their 
separate  iariadictions.  These  changes  hail  been 
acconi|»liaMd  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 
They  wero  meroly  soocessive  delegations  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  left  the  king's  prerogative  as 
the  fountain  of  law  unaffected.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  the  establishment  of  r^^lar  tril>anahi,  the 
sovereign  still  continueil  to  exercise  judicial  author 
itv,  if  not  personally,  at  least  through  the  agency 
o(  his  chancellor  and  of  the  council,  whose  juris- 
dictions, afterwards  so  clearly  distinguishable, 
were  originally  united.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
111.,  however,  the  Chanoery  was  rapidly  beooming 
a  sepaiato  ferilmnal ;  and  by  the  ena  of  the  reign  ot 
his  BueeeHor  ite  ertabllshntiant  as  (he  graafe  eoortof 

21  nity  had  been  effiseted.  The  emeUium  aariduum^ 
BO,  ha<l  become  a  separate  assembly  of  royal 
officials,  honnd  by  a  particular  oath  and  [>ai<l  a 
re;,'nlur  snlury,  e<jiially  ilistinet  from  tin-  cmiits  iif 
law  iitiil  fqiiily  Hn<l  troin  tin-  iiHii/num  cnnciJium, 
atiil  regarded  with  no  littlt'  jculniiMy  by  them  both. 

From  the  accession  of  Kichard  ii.  to  the  end  of 
the  raign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Privy-council  were 
•ok  meraly  the  servants  but  the  ministers  of  the 
erown,  ana  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  royal  anthor- 
Hjr.  While  in  theoiy  (he  kuig  could  choose  and 
dinniflB  the  members  of  the  council  at  his  pleasure, 
the  excn  isc  of  thin  prerogative  was  in  fact  siihjfct 
to  various  restriction."*.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
state  were  members  of  the  council  ej-  nffino.  The 
two  archbishops  claime<l  to  )ielong  to  it  as  of  ri;;ht. 
The  presence  of  other  ecclesia-stics,  with  whom  the 
p^al  was  a  higher  authority  than  the  royal,  intro- 
aoeed  a  farther  element  of  independence,  and  the 
oeeairfoiial  elTorts  of  parliamenfe  to  wraat  (Im  appoint- 
ment  of  privy-couneilhm  from  thrf  king  made 
his  influence  over  the  council  still  weaker.  The 
Privy-eoundl  exercised  its  control  over  the  royal 
authority  in  two  wavs.  Sometimes  it  merely 
ailvised  and  recoinmentfed.  A  more  powerful  kind 
of  check  wiis  th«'  rcfu-ial  of  tlu'  cliaiHU'llor  to  attix 
the  (ireat  Seal  to  any  royal  grant  of  which  the 
council  disapprov  t^l.  The  English  sovereigns  en- 
deavoured! to  defeat  the  operation  of  this  check  by 
the  u»e  of  a  privy -seal,  and  by  retaining  the  Great 
Seal  in  (heir  own  handa.  Bat  tbejprivy-seal  naased 
bto  the  enstody  of  a  separate  oflidal,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  the  council  had  sncoeeded 
in  bringing  every  royal  >,'r;iiii  iui<ler  it«  own  notice 
at  each  stage  in  the  imH  edure  neceiwary  for  obtnin 
iog  iU  In  the  time  ot  Ueury  V.  the  council  assumed 


the  name  of  Privy-council,  bj  whioh  i(  is  now 
geoMally  known.  Its  functions  were  then  partly 
admintrtfrntive  and  partly  judicial.   The  former 

inchided  the  control  of  matters  of  finance,  the 
estntili.shment  of  sluple^ — i.e.  markets  in  which 
alone  certain  commodities  could  l»e  exposinl  for 
sale— the  regulation  of  the  statutes  which  limited 
freedom  of  commene  Itetween  different  parts  of 
England,  and  the  pi-eaervation  of  the  peace.  The 
latter  cannot  lie  better  defined  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Dicey  :  '  Whenever,  in  fast,  tither  from 
defeet  of  legal  authority  or  from  want  erf  the 
might  neoMsary  to  carry  their  decisions  into  effect, 
the  law  courts  were  likely  to  prove  inefficient,  then 
th<-  cnuncil  stepped  in  by  Bommooing  befon  ife 

lielendants  an<l  accusers.' 

In  the  third  or  nioilern  [icriod  of  its  liistorj*, 
which  commenced  when  the  Wars  of  the  lioses 
w  ere  drawing  to  a  ckee,  the  character  of  the  Privy- 
cttuncil  has  undergone  a  variety  of  cbttlges.  The 
destruction  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  over- 
throw of  (he  old  ecclenastiau  sopremasj,  ndneed 
it  to  a  porition  of  absolute  dependence  on  the 
cmwn.  At  the  aame  time  the  power  of  the  council 
as  regards  the  jveople  was  greatly  incrensed  ( 1  )  by 
the  sul'jcction  of  i>:ii  ticuhii  iihircK  t<p  it.'^  control — 
e.g.  Ireland  under  Poynings  Act  (HiH).  and  the 
Channel  Islands;  ('2)^)y  tlie  exercise  of  the  right 
to  issue  proclamations ;  (3)  by  the  erection  of  new 
courts  under  its  supervision- e.g.  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Court  of  Reonests ;  and  (4)  by  the 
extsnskin  of  its  jadidal  autiiotity  ia  the  Court  of 
Star-chamber  (q.v.^  The  judicial  powers  of  the 
Privy-coandl  were,  however,  restricted  by  the  Lon^ 
Parllfinient  ( 16  Car.  I.  chap.  10,  sect.  3),  and  in  the 
17th  iiiul  IMth  centuries  its  functiims  as  tlie  adviser 
of  tilt"  riowu  in  matters  of  government  an<l  state 
policy  were  gradually  U8un>e«l  by  tlie  Cabinet  (q.v.). 

Prr-Ht'nt  Constitution  ana  Functions. — The  list  of 
privy -councillors  now  includes  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterlmry  ami 
York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  great  officers 
of  state,  the  Lora  Chanoellor.  the  Xord  Chief- 
justice  of  England,  the  Lords  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  President  of  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division,  the  law  otticei-s 
of  the  crown,  the  meml»en<  of  the  ,IuiliciaI  Com- 
mittee (see  below),  several  of  the  Scotch  jiutgcj*, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Ambassadors,  aom*  of  the  Ministers  I'lenipoten- 
Uarv  and  Governors  of  Colonies,  the  Commaiider- 
in-cnief,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  &c.,  and  necessarily  all  the 
n)enil)ers  of  the  cal)inet.  Mcmln-rs  of  the  council 
are  in  their  collective  capacity  styled  'His  [or  Her] 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy-council;'  indi- 
vidually each  menjl»er  is  styled  '  Right  Honourable.' 
(The  Lord  Mavor  of  London,  althonirh  styled  *  Most 
Honourable,"  is  not  a  privy  councillor.  See  Notta 
and  Querits,  first  series,  iii.  496  ;  iv.  9,  28,  137,  167, 
286.  8M;  ix.  137.  168.)  Under  the  authority 
of  letterfr^patflot  datod  SStli  May,  10  James  I.  16ll 
privy -conncillors  take  precedence  after  Knights  of 
the  Garter.  Amongst  themselves^  they  take  rank 
accordinfj  to  seniority  of  ap])ointnient  when  no 
other  principle  of  classilication  iH  applicable  in 
the  individual  inst^mces.  Privy  couiH  illor.'i  are 
appointed  by  the  soven-ign  without  either  patent 
or  ^ptmt,  and  are  subject  to  removal  at  his  dis- 
cretion. By  the  common  law,  the  Privy -coancil, 
as  deriving  its  whole  authority  from  the  sovereign, 
was  dissolved  tpto  /telo  npoo  (he  demise  of  (ne 
crown;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inoQii- 
vcnience  of  having  no  council  in  being  at  the 
af-cession  of  a  new  prince,  it  was  enacted  (6 
.\mif,  chaj».  7,  sect.  8)  that  the  Privy-council  shall 
i  ouniinue  tor  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the 
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«R>WB,  nnlesH  aooner  determined  by  the  saeoewor 
of  the  deceued  wvaeifn  (d  8t«pli«B»  OammmU. 
vol.  ii.  p.  401 ).   Tt  h  now  nndentood  that  no 

nicnilmrs  attend  the  <1»'lil)erHtion!<  of  cmmril  except 
tiirtfte  who  are  »)>eciullY  .MUTiiiiiuMtMl.  In  urdiimry 
riisi's  only  tlie  niinintere,  the  great  oHicerx  of  the 
Houneholcl,  anil  the  Archhisliop  of  Canteiliurj-  are 
xiininiOTied  ;  hut  on  nonie  extrunnliniirv  <K'«u<ions 
sumtnoiiMs  are  seat  to  the  whole  council.  (Thna, 
on  NovMnber  St,  1839,  the  whole  of  the  Privy- 
eomdl  ware  sammoned  to  Buckingham  Palaee  to 
iweive  the  Qneen'a  announoement  of  her  inteoded 
narringe  with  Prince  Albert )  Meetinga  of  eoaneil 
are  nHoally  hehl  at  intervals  of  three  or  fonr  weeks 
at  thf  soven-i^'ii's  residence;  and  -ix  privv-conncil- 
lor>  at  lea-'t,  with  one  of  the  clt  rkM  ni  council, 
con'>titute  a  nieetiri;;  of  oounoil. 

A  privy  counciUor  must  W  a  natnral-hom  sub- 
ject of  Gi'eat  Britain.  H'm  duties*  are  delineil  hy 
the  oath  of  office  as  ftdlowH  :  {\)  Uy  advise  the  king 
U>  the  Wst  of  hif*  cunning  and  diwretion ;  (2)  to 
adviae  for  the  king's  honoor  and  good  of  the  pablic, 
wtthont  partialis  throarii  affeetkm.  lovo,  need, 
donbt,  or  dread;  (3)  to  iceep  the  king's  counsel 
secret ;  ( 4 )  to  avoid  eormntion  ;(.*>)  t4>  help  and 
strengthen  the  execntion  of  what  sliall  \h-  re*<ilved; 
(8)  to  withstand  all  perwonn  who  would  attempt 
the  contnirv  ;  ami  (7)  to  ohwerve,  kef|i,  ami  do  all 
that  a  good  aud  true  coutiMdlor  ou^ht  to  do  to  hi.** 
sovereijm  lord.  Tlie  penMuuil  security  of  a  ineni))er 
of  the  I'rivy -council  was  formerly  safemiarde<i  hy 
several  statutes  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.  chap.  31. 
ImmediatelT  on  the  decease  of  the  sovenign  the 
Privv-eoanett  assemhleB  and  proclaims  his  aneeeior, 
tlie  Lord  f'haiiodlor  affixing  tlie  Creat  Seal  to  the 
procla?nation.  Tlie  meinliers  of  the  IVivy -council 
are  then  re  •^worii  iv*  coniiril  nf  tlic  rn-w  w>verei^, 
aft<*r  which  a  ]>i  ivy-connril  held,  and  the  sovereign 
makes  detdariit  ion  of  his  designs  for  the  gcKnl  govern- 
ment of  liie  realm,  and  suliticrilieM  the  oaths. 

The  functions  of  the  Privv-oonncil  in  modern 
times  depend  on  «  JpWRt  variety  of  statutes,  and 
it  is  only  poniblo  here  to  give  a  brief  and  very 
general  survey  of  the  whole  neld.  The  saliieet  is 
one  fall  of  con f union,  partly  because  of  the  vast 
maHM  of  detail  wlii -h  it  invfdves,  and  jMirtly  because 
the  long  lii>torii  iil  iit  \  idopnient  which  the  l*rivy- 
coniK'il  lias  uiidi'i;,'(ini'  lia~  Imhih'  it«  natural  ci"op 
of  legal  fictions,  anomalicH,  and  technicalities.  It 
will  lie  convenient  to  divide  oar  observatioaa  under 
four  iieads  : 

(I)  Tfu  Pritfff'COUHeil  tu  MyMWgmom  Me 
JEacecKttw  Qom)rnmemt.—lt  ia  »  eommonlaco  of 
eonstitnlioaai  law  that  tiie  eabtnet,  whidi  b  the 

organ  of  the  executive  government,  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  law.  In  theory  the  cahinet  is  only 
a  cominittee  or  inner  circle  of  the  I'rivy  council, 
and  tin-  l'iivyc<mncil  i«  still  the  only  instrument 
tlirniii,'li  wliicli  the  sovereign  can  exercise  his 
j)r<MM;,'ati\ lint  the  theory  no  longer  curres|ioniiH 
Willi  tlif  I'iictH  ;  the  |>ower  is  exerdsod  Iqr  the 
cabinet  alone,  and  the  Privy •eonneil  is  never  eon- 
■alted.  Thia  is  the  sense  whieh  must  be  attached 
to  tlie  itotameata  tliat  tlie  'aovereign  in  oonndl  *  baa 
wide  authority  in  the  eolonies,  can  make  and 
enfiirc*'  laWH  in  uncli  colonii's  as  Iuinc  no  repre- 
Hcntative  aasenihli*'**,  and  can  allow  or  <Iisall<iw  the 
legislative  acf«  of  such  a-  do  |«>-.>c^-  thi'in  The 
case  is  the  sjinie  with  orders  in  loiun  il  relating  to 
lilis'kailes,  reprisals, or  emliargoeM.  .\ncl,  in  hannony 
witli  these  expressions,  it  mi  the  regular  course  in 
Mia  of  parliament  eonfiiHtiiig  specific  jmwerB  on  the 
ementiv*  govenuaeBft  to  eoafn-  them  in  torma  on 
the  'aovenign  la  eonnoiL*  In  aneh  eaaea  the 
mention  of  the  oonncit  ia  VBfAy  formal,  and  if 
the  power  is  exercisefl  it  will  l>e  hy  the  ordinary 
government  I  cf.  also  1."?  and  14  Vict.  chap.  59,  uect. 
So ).    It  may  lie  added  that,  as  the  executive  power 


n  the  anthcrity  of  the  legisla- 
taMb  ao  BOflSMntlvo  aet  can  be  done,  and  no  order 
in  eovneil  can  he  made,  which  an  aet  of  pariiament 

cannot  override. 

This  in  now  a  recognise*!  mode  in  which  the 
legislature  deh'gaies  define*!  legislative  functions 
to  the  execiiti\  t'  ■,  and  it  on  this  principle  that 
the  Board  of  I'radc,  for  cxainiilf,  can  make  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  an  aet  of 
parliament,  tliough  the  act  may  simply  stote,  *  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Miges^  \ay  oider'in  eowieil ' 
from  time  to  time  to  make  audi  regnlatiaiia. 

(8)  Primhtaimeil  a*  a  aeparate  Departmemt 
of  Statt. — As  Che  au/a  regit  was  the  mother  of 

Rrliament  and  of  the  various  courts  of  law,  so  the 
ivy  council  ha-s  givt  n  Iwing,  in  (piit*-  recent 
times,  to  se\eral  adiiiiiiistrative  Ixsiics  i  >ik1i.  for 
instance,  am  the  iioard  of  Tra«!e  am!  the  Local 
ttovernment  Board),  to  which  many  of  it.s  own 
administrative  powers  have  been  transferred.  The 
diflerent  stiigM  or  methtMls  in  this  process  of  differ- 
entiation are  enriooa.  The  figard  of  Trade,  eatab* 
lished  on  its  preaent  baaia  in  1789,  waa  ait  fiiat^  and 
still  ia  in  aame^  a  committee  of  the  Privy -council ; 
it  is  defined  in  the  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  sect. 
12,  as  'the  Lonis  of  the  Coinnuttee  for  the  time 
l^-ing  of  the  I'rivy-eouncil,  apisiinte*!  for  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  relating  to  tnule  and  foreign 
plantations.'  But  for  all  practical  purpoite^  it  is 
a  distinct  department  of  state,  controlled  by  a 
preaident,  who  ia  a  member  of  the  government 
The  Board  of  Health,  created  1848,  was  ten  years 
later  snpenedad  partly  by  the  Hoaw  OIBee,  partly 
by  the  Privv-eooiiciL  In  1871  the  Lneal  Govern, 
ment  Board  was  created,  in  succt-ssion  to  the 
Poor-law  Board,  and  to  it  were  transferred  iiianv 
tluties  formerly  exercise*!  hy  the  I'rivy counctl 
in  relation  t^i  the  public  health,  such,  for  ex- 
amplf,  us  the  apiM>intnient  and  ccmtrol  of  pu)>lic 
medical  otticers  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Vac- 
cination Acts.  In  IH89  a  new  Board  of  Agri> 
cultnre  was  established,  and  took  over  the  nowen 
of  the  Privy-coondl  in  eonneetion  with  tne  De- 
stnictive  Insects  Act  and  the  Cootagiana  Diseases 
(Animals)  Acts.  Neither  the  Local  Ch»vemment 
lioard,  nor  the  Poor-law  Board  (which,  create*!  in 
1847,  ceased  to  exist,  a*  we  have  already  fnrntione*!, 
in  1871 ),  nor  tin'  Ilunrd  of  .\griculture  was  ever 
formally  a  commiMee  of  the  Privy-council,  hut  in 
each  case  a  }iortion  of  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  council  was  transferred  to  the  new  i!e}uirt- 
ment,  and  the  historical  connection  is  illustrated 
hv  the  faet  that  in  all  these  eaaea  the  Lord  President 
oi  the  eooneO  ia  named  fint  in  the  liat  of  cr  oMrw 
members.  The  Committee  of  Ccntncil  on  Edtica- 
tion,  established  in  1839,  remains  in  a  <li(Terent 
position.  It  has  not  1>*-<'u  completely  detached 
trom  the  Privy-council  and  envted  into  a  distinct 
department  of  the  administration  ;  ami  the  nieinlxr 
of  the  government  who  presiiles  over  it  is  still  known 
as  the  Vice-president  of  the  Council  on  Education. 
But  it  isoommonly  called  the  Education  Department, 
and  its  complete  detachment  would  require  little 
mora  than  aolMBgn  in  the  deaignation  of  its  chief, 
and  a  dear  delimttatlon  of  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Lord  IVcsident  and  the  Vice  president 
of  the  Council.  The  \  ice  pn'sitlent  <d  the  Council 
is  already  virtually  minister  for  Education. 

In  IHfi'i  the  S«vr«'tar>'  for  Scotland  \ct  further 
transferre*!  to  the  in-w  s«MTetary  the  |K>wers  and 
duties  of  the  Privy  council  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Manufactures  and  the  Puhlic  Health  .Xct>« 
so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned.  The  Secretary 
for  Scotland  was  also  eatnisted  with  control  over 
Scottish  edneation.  wider  the  title  of  Viee-president 
of  the  Scotch  Bancation  DqmrtaMnt,  which  ia 
still  nominally  a  standing  oommitfcea  of  thaPkivy* 
ciiuncil. 
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With  regard  to  the  adminlitimtivelNiahiem  which 
renuuna  with  the  Privy-ooniieU  m  a  aepairat«  depart- 
ment of  state  i(  most  be  remembered  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  work  is  actually  done  by  perman- 
ent government  oiBetals,  under  the  control  of  the 
Jjonl  President  of  the  Coancil,  who  is  reeponsible 
u>  jiarliiiinent  and  to  the  conntry.  It  \n  nelievetl 
that  ilii  -  1^  -.11 1 1  1 .111 1  ially  the  eiitK"  even  wlieii  s|>ecial 
comniitt^^e^  are  up|iointed  hy  act  of  parlittnient  for 
special  administrative  pniposes.  That  the  members 
rtr  such  oommittem  are  Mttle  more  than  adviaeim 
ruiiultanatarally  frum  the  iiiuderii  doctrine  of  millii- 
(«rial  mnoMiliiUty,  Wiih  Ibie  Hwiftion,  eou- 
mittoea  of  the  Privjr-canncil  «xeidM  In  many  csmm 
a  delegated  lexixlative  power.  For  exannilc,  in  the 
grant  of  charters  to  boroughs  under  the  Nlunioi)ial 
ri)ri>i>niti<tn  Act,  18S2,  every  petition  for  a  charter 
is  referreil  to  a  f'ommittw?  of  f'oiincil,  which  has 
power  Ui  ct>n!*i<ier  it,  and  to  wttle  a  fw'lienie  for 
adjusting  the  rights  and  liaUiiities  of  the  exiftting 
load  Mtporily.  Under  the  Medical  Act*  the  Privy- 
oonneil  i>  entrusted  with  the  anpervision  of  tfie 
(^ojalifioations  and  the  regiatration  of  medical  prac- 
titioMm :  and  kindred  pom**  Wn  conferred  by  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  and  the  Veterinary  Surgeons 
Act,  1881.  For  the  Committee  of  Council  on  E<ln- 
cation,  see  Edi'c  vi  ion.  A  lJniver»itie«irommitt«e 
<>t  till-  rrivy  couiii  )1  v  i-  (■on>«titnte(i  for  En^iland  in 
1877,  and  for  Scutlaml  in  1889  (see  U mvkhsitikh). 

The  style  nnder  which  administrative  duties  are 
impoeed  on  the  Privy-council  varieH.  Sometimes 
it  is  referred  to  8im|>ly  as  the  Privy-council ; 
iwwMiioiiaJlj  a  cknse  is  added  that  *aU  powers 
vested  in  the  nrlvr-eonnoU  bjr  this  act  may  be 
exercised  by  an  order  in  council  made  by  two  or 
more  of  the  L<ords  and  others  of  H.M.  Most 
Honourable  Privy-Council '  (Veterinary  Siir^'inins 
Act,  IHHl,  sectv  18).  Sometime**  the  iluty  is  h\i<l 
uiH)n  ■  tlie  [yonls  and  others  of  H.M.  MohI  Honour- 
able Privy-council,  or  any  three  or  more  of  thein  of 
whom  the  L.ord  President  of  the  Council,  or  one  of 
H.  M.  principal  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time  being, 
shall  always  be  one'  (9  and  10  Vict.  chap.  96). 

(S)  The IVvoy-eowMil m Ua undest  Compf^umnom. 
— ^The  Priry-eooneil,  as  a  boily,  has  in  modem 
times  no  regular  duties  at  all,  ndministrative  or 
judicial,  ^^mbership  of  it  is  a  eovete*!  lionour, 
conft  rriii rank,  prcfecU-nce,  and  titular  di;,mity. 
It  cannot,  liuwevcr,  \>c  fivirly  «l»)«cnl>e<l  an  ohsolete 
or  dead,  and  on  rare  and  abnormal  oeca>-iiin.»  ii  has 
exercised  powers  not  falling  strictly  within  the 
sphere  of  ordinaiy  legiHhktive  or  judicial  authority. 
Thus,  the  Privy-eouncil  in  1788  took  on  itself  the 
dnty  of  inqniiing  into  the  sanity  of  (Seor^  IIL 
and  reettying  the  reports  of  the  royal  phytuciana 
In  1821  it  determine  the  constitutional  'question 
of  Quopn  Caroline's  rij;Iit  to  he  crowned  a»  Queen 
4 'on>ort.  But  in  (feneral  it  is  a  force  kept  per- 
manently in  r»*sei\e,  apart  from  tho  working  ele- 
ments ot  tlie  omtttitulion.  And,  as  the  character 
of  British  constitutional  growth  has  ever  been  the 
adaptation  of  old  expedients  to  newly  felt  needs, 
the  poKsihility  remains  that  some  nnforesecn  oon- 
atitiitional  eonvnlsioa  magr  ncail  this  ancient  and 
hoiMrambTe  liody  from  Its  merely  nominiU  dignity 
to  at  least  temporary  life  and  usefulness. 

(4)  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  I'riri/  ronncil. 
— The  most  important  of  all  the  oni<ho<)tf<  of  tho 
Privy -council  in  the  .Judicial  ( 'oniinittee.  Othcially 
it  i-s  tiierely  a  coniiuitt«H>.  Fn  enHcnce  it  is  a  court 
of  law,  possewing  a  wide  and  (indire<;tiy  owing  to 
its  connection  with  the  Priv^-  council)  a'pecnliarly 
elostio  jurisdiction,  which  includes  aopeals  from 
the  eodesiaartkal  courts,  petitions  for  the  extension 
of  letters-patent  for  inventions,  and|  above  all,  ap* 
peals  from  Indian  and  colonial  conrto  of  law.  Toe 
liijstory  of  this  hi.><t  hrancli  of  tiie  a])(>ellate  jurisdic- 
tioQ  of  the  Privy -oonncii  is  exceedingly  ocmipUcated, 


and  we  cannot  enter  upon  it  minutely  here.  Three 
distinct  and  conflicting  tfaeoriM  have  been  jnromul- 
gateil  upon  the  sabjeet.  ( 1 )  Aooordiiig  to  Pownall 

(AdministratioH  of  the  Votomu,  1774),  when  the 
necessity  for  an  appeal  from  tiie  decisions  of  the 
oxdonial  governors,  who,  although  not  properly 
(jUHlitied  lawyers,  were  yet  called  upon  to  preside 
in  i  lii-  (  (nirt8  of  law,  was  clearly  apiirehenileil,  tlm 
one  precedent  of  a  judienture  wiltiin  the  realm 
possessing  foreign  jurisdiction  which  presented 
Itseli  to  the  minds  of  tlie  English  sovereign  and 
Ua  advisers  was  that  of  the  iurimlictiun  of  the 
Frivy*eiiniicil  over  the  Channel  islandsi  Since  the 
time  of  King  John  (1204)  appeals  from  the  royal 
courts  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey — with  the  latter  of 
which  Aldeniey  atul  Sark  were  for  judicial  purpose* 
nnitwl — had  Inn  i  rou^iht  iK'fore  the  kinj;  and  his 
council  in  Knjjiand.  Now  the  F.n^;lixli  wiverwign 
claini<Nl--a  claim  which  the  colonialf  ai;(juiet<ceii  in, 
and  which  tlie  House  of  Commons  itself  had  tacitly 
admitted— that  hlsoolonial  settlements  and  posses- 
sions were  the  demesnes  of  the  crown,  lying  quite 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  or  cognisaaea  of  the  statei. 
The  historical  relation  between  the  feudal  duchies 
of  King  John  and  the  royal  plantations  and  posses- 
sions abroad  Immuk'  ^  intimate,  no  great  clTort  of 
ailministrative  iiniu;ination  was  neceisari'  to  make 
the  analogy  conijilete.  Tiius  it  came  to  pass 
ttmt  appeals  from  the  court«  constitutetl  in  the 
various  colonies  wore  taken  not  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  nor  to  the  courts  <rf  law  and  equity,  but 
to  the  kiuL'  in  connaO.  (2)  A  second  theory 
is  saggested  by  Mseniiawi  via,  that  tlie  Privy- 
ooanoT  originallj^  entiurtalned  eoloniai  petitions 
under  the  authority  of  a  reference  from  the  iteers, 
and  that,  when  the  intervahi,  gradually  becom- 
ing; ion>;i'r,  U'tween  the  B«**inn«  of  ]>arliament 
renderetl  this  mode  of  re«lre>f«  nn!«.ati«factoiy, 
the  council  came  to  discharge  in  their  i^wn  rignt 
those  functions  whicli  would  have  been  delegated 
to  them  by  the  peers  if  parliament  had  been  sum- 
moncHl.  (3)  The  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  9 
appears  to  suggest  a  third  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  appelli^  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy- 
eouneU.  Under  that  act,  a  subject  aggrieved  hy 
tlie  decision  of  any  court  in  any  part  of  the  kinj^s 
dominions  might  appeal  to  the  kin;,'  in  chancery. 
F.very  jsuch  appeal  wa*i  referrtHl  by  comminfion 
under  the  (ireat  Seal  to  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
the  decision.s  of  which  were,  in  sjiiie  of  a  distinct 
prohibition  in  a  statute  of  Elizalieth,  reviewed 
upon  petition  by  the  Privy  council.  These  theories 
relate  to  different  periotis  of  time,  and  thus,  al- 
though api>arentl}^  conflicting,  are  not  necessarily 
irreconcilanle.  One  central  tact,  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  entertain  an  appeal  from  any  colonial 
court,  is  undisputeil  and  indisputahle.  We  know 
tlmt,  in  h-wH  than  a  century,  the  IwHiy  to  which  the 
cr'>"!i  ri:;iuMiMi  [],r  idininistmiion  of  colonial 
allairs  w  as  rej>eat««ny  reconstituted,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Ine  judicature  for  colonial  appeals  may 
not  have  undergone  similar  chnnj,'w  in  the  co»n*i*  of 
three  centuries.  The  modem  history  of  the  judi 
eial  committee  is  well  known^  The  Vtatnta  2  and 
3  Will.  IV.  chap.  92  transfened  to  the  king  in 
council  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Delegates ; 
^  and  4  Will  IV.  chap.  41  formally  created  the 
judicial  committee,  and  vested  in  it  all  the  judicial 
auth(u-ity  of  the  I'rivy-conncil,  the  Comniixsionens 
of  .Appeals  in  prize  causes,  and  the  Court  of  Dele- 

gitcH.  The  judicial  committee  comprise*  the  I.iord 
resident  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  such  other  membem  of  the 
Privy -couneU  at  laige  as  shidl  hold  or  shall  have  held 
certain  judicial  or  other  offices  enTinterated  in  the 
acts.    By  34  and  8S  Vfct  chap.  SM  c/ueen  Victoria 

was  empowered  hy  order  in  rnnrh  i'    to  ;i]ii",inl  l>y 

warrant  under  her  sign-niauuai  four  uddiliuual 
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paid  jadgw,  eaeh  being,  or  having  been,  a  jadge 

of  one  of  the  superior  conrta  at  weRtmiiwter  or 
chief -justice  of  ISengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  to  act 
upon  the  judicial  committee.  Under  tin-  Aiipelliitf.' 
Jurisdiction  Act,  187H  (sect.  14),  provision  wam 
Hiinie  for  the  sulwtitution  of  two  aiiilitinniil  'lords 
onliiuiry  of  appeal'  for  tlie  four  paid  judgen  ftp- 
jK)int«Hl  under  ,34  and  35  Vict,  chaji.  91,  and  thus 
for  the  ultimate  merging  of  the  judicial  comiuittee 
in  the  Hoose  of  Lonb. 

The  condltkm  of  appeal  from  eotonial  coaita  lo 
tlie  Privy-conneit  are  prescribed,  wnnetimee  in  tiw 
eiuurt«?r8  of  jtiHtice  roristitntinj;  such  courts,  some- 
times by  coloniiil  nets,  usually  bv  urdyn*  in  council. 
The  nistoinarv  roiiilitionn  an-  'liat  the  aininin!  at 
stake  xlioulii  exceed  a  wrtiiin  smu  in  value,  tliat 
leave  t«  ap|>eal  «liould  lie  a^keil  from  tlie  <'ourt 
below  within  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  the 
judgment  appealed  a^ainat,  and  that  proper  security 
Hhould  be  found.  It  is,  howevar,  the  ianerent  pre- 
rogative right,  and  on  proper  oocariona  the  doty, 
of  the  King  or  Qaeen  in  conneil  to  exercise  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  colonial  courts  and 
in  all  colonial  ca«es,  civil  as  well  m  criniitial.  In 
the  exercise  of  thin  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  abnence 
of  any  charter  or  statutory  rij^ht.  the  Soverei^'u  in 
council  may  grant  speciaf  leave  to  appeal  in  civil 
cases  of  sulMtaiitial,  general,  or  constitutional  im- 
portance, where  the  judgment  appealed  agatnat  was 
plainly  wrong  or  attended  with  aniHeieBt  donbfe  to 
laatify  the  juaioial  cmnuaittee  in  neommendlng  tiiat 
iteiiwild  be  reviewed.  llwSoverrign  in  eonmalwfll 
not,  however,  review  or  interfere  with  the  course 
of  criminal  proceedings,  anless  it  is  shown  that,  by 
disregard  of  the  forniH  of  legal  proc«»«,  by  sonic  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  natural  jtistice,  or  other- 
wise, iL'rave  and  ^^lll»^tanti!^l  injustice'  has  Ixiti  (lunc. 

The  ileeinionM  ()f  the  judicial  committee  are  (iro- 
nounceil  by  one  nieuil»er  of  the  committee  only, 
and  not,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  divi- 
sional courts,  the  court  of  appeal,  and  the  House 
of  Lovde*  bj  eaeh  at  th»  pneidiag  jndgeo,  Hm 
etedent  of  Che  Privy-eoaneil  reporte  n  nnable, 
therefore,  to  tell  whether  or  not  tncir  lordships  are 
unanimous,  and,  if  not,  who  c<mstitute  the  majority. 

The  Li>r«l  I'refiilcnt  <>{  the  Council  i.s  the  fomih 
great  otHeer  of  KtAte,  and  in  apjiointed  by  letters- 
patent  under  the  (Ireat  Seal.  The  office  is  very 
ancient,  and  was*  revive*!  by  Charles  II.  in  favour 
of  the  Karl  of  ShaftCMbury  in  1672. 

Scotland  unoe  had  a  Privy •eouneil  of  ita  own,  but 
it  was  merged  in  that  of  England  by  6  Anne,  chap. 
8.  There  M  a  aeparate  Privy-council  for  Ireland, 
which  in  1881  consisted  of  fifty-eight  members, 
who  are  Hworn  [tnrsuant  to  a  sign>niannal  warmnt 

direet<'«l  to  the  Lonl  lieutenant. 

See  Dioey'n  I'riiy-councU  (1H«<»;  new  ed.  1887); 
Ileum's  (iorrmmrnt  of  Emihind  |  fd.  1MK7);  Macplicrson'ii 
Praetiet  (1X60;  new  <<1.  Is7;i|;  MMqneen's  .(//wZ/nte 
Jurmtietum  of  .  .  . .  tht  Priri/  muncil  (1842);  Juridical 
Rrview,  vol.  1  2«7  ;  Condttiont  of  Jffeot  fatm  the 
ColoHia  to  the  Privp-wuncU  { 1W8). 

Prirj-taL  See  Bkau 

Prize,  Prize-money,  property  cantured  from 
an  enemv ;  but  the  t«riu  in  generally  applietl 
exclusively  to  proix?rty  taken  at  sea.  As  Ik'- 
tween  the  l>ellij,'ereiit  jHiwers  themselves  the  pro- 
perty in  a  .-.lii]i  or  other  thing  captunxl  |)av.M4\s  at 
onoe  by  the  mere  capture  to  the  captor.  I'p  to 
the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war  all  property  of 
Ml  enmny  ^ven  when  eartied  in  a  neutral  ship  was 
liablo  to  eaptare,  aa  also  was  the  nroperty  of  a 
neutral  if  eaptnrad  on  board  a  belligerent  ship. 
This  involvea  a  claim  to  the  right  of  searching 
neutral  ships,  a  claim  which  I'.ritaifi  w,<i.s  only  aide 
t4»  enforce  during'  the  great  war  with  I'raricc  in  con- 
sequence of  her  tua-sterv  of  the  st-a  ;  it  wits  a  right, 
however,  which  was  continually  being  disputed. 


and  the  anfonement  of  it  in  the  case  of  Aneriesn 
sUpa  led  npeatedly  to  difficulties  with  the  United 
Statm.    When  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  in 

1S.'»6  it  was  universally  agreed  that  jirivate  property 
in  neutral  liottoms  so  long  an  it  in  not  contratianil 
of  war  f*hould  no  longer  i>e  liaMc  to  cayiture  (ftee 
Nkutralitv,    E.NEMv.    liuiCKADE).  .Militaiy 

Srizes  and  their  distribution  to  the  army  are 
escribed  under  Booty.  It  remains  to  notice  the 
prooednre  taken  in  respeet  to  vessels  and  pro- 
pertgr  nwtnnd  hr  the  navy.  On  a  ship  being 
tnlno,  ua  mnat  m  sent  to  a  port  bdonging  to 
the  MVtutBff  power,  where  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, onniil  eviilence,  a<l  judicata  whether 
she  be  lawful  prize  or  not.  If  the  ilecision  be 
aHirniative  the  prize  is  then  sold  ;  or,  if  a  »hip- 
of  war,  a  certain  allowance  is  granted  by  the 
state.  The  pr<^>duce  of  the  sale  or  grant  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant-general  of  the  Navy, 
for  distribution  to  the  officers  and  men  who  assisted 
at  tlia  capture.  The  net  prodnee  of  the  sale  or 
grant  is  firet  divided  rateably  among  any  ships  ( if 
there  he  more  than  one )  concerned  in  the  capture. 
If  under  the  orders  of  a  flag  officer,  he  receives  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  :  the  eonitnanding  officer 
then  recen  es  one  tenth  jmrt  of  the  reniaintler,  or  of 
the  whole  if  no  flag  is  present  ;  or,  if  there  is  more 
than  one  ship  present,  one-tenth  part  is  divided 
lietween  the  commanding  ofhcers.  After  provision 
has  thus  been 'made  for  the  flag  ( if  any )  and  for  the 
portion  of  the  aommanding  omiDer  or  oiBoen,  the 
remainder  of  the  praeeeds  la  so  diatrilmted  that 
each  officer,  man,  and  boy  shall  receive  shares 
or  a  Hbare  :  commanders  and  officers  of  similar 
rank  recei\c  forty  five  shares  each  ;  lieutenants 
and  officers  of  similar  rank.  Imni  forty  shai-ea  to 
thirty  acconliii^'  to  senioritv  :  sub  lieutenant**,  &c, 
twenty  shares  each;  iniilshipmen,  &c,  twelve 
shares ;  naval  cailets,  ten  shares ;  chief  petty  officers, 
twelve  shares ;  firat-class  petty  offiem,  ten  shares ; 
second-class  petty  offioera,  savan  abaiaa;  sua  sea* 
men,  four  shana;  onlioaiy  aaanaii,  Pmt  ihana; 
and  boys,  one  mare  eadi.  Warhmton^  Ptmm 
Ruprri  (v(d.  iii.)  gives  an  interesting 
of  prize  money  in  the  17th  century. 

Prize-court.  See  Admiralty  CoUKm. 
Prlze-flKhting.  See  Fi  gii  ism. 
PrJevalKkl.  tiee  Pr£jeval!>ki. 

Proa  (Mahj  |vaAti)» 
the  '  flying 
proa,*  ia  a 
peculiarly- 
shaped  canoe 
in  use  by  the 
natives  of  tlie 
Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  on 
theChina  Seas, 
e«»i>ecially  by 
the  Ladrona 
islaadera  It 
is  about  SO  feet 
in  length  by  S 
in  width,  and 
hits  the  stem 
a  u  d  8 1  e  r  n 
tH{ually  sharp, 
so  as  to  sail 
Itackward  or 
forward  with- 
ont  beini 
turned  maai 
One  side  is  flat, 

and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  stem  and  stem:  the 
other  side  is  rounded,  as  in  onlinarv-  l3oat.«.  This 
peculiar  formation  would  make  it  lia'lilc  to  be  easily 
upset,  were  it  not  for  a  framework  which  projects 
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to  wiDdwa.nl,  aapporting  a  weight  which  counter- 
balanoee  the  prewure  of  the  wind  on  the  sail. 
TIm  tail  reeembles  the  ordinary  lag-sail,  and  i» 
fonBed  of  mat.  slight  vuriattoM  from  (bk  fofui 
are  found,  Imt  the  i<rincii>lo  of  eottttnietlott  I* the 
eanie. 

ProbabUlsm*  c.vsimstky. 

Probabilities,  Chancks,  or  iha  Tueokv  of 
A  K;M  ,t-:.s.  To  a.'tMign  a  number  which  meanuree 
tlio  jirolwibiiity  of  a  luUire  event  ina^  at  firat  seem 
impoHsible;  and  yet  the  whole  business  of  iiiiiny 
large  companies  instituted  in  every  civiliMd  country 
for  the  '  insurance '  or  '  assurance '  of  XWm,  &c.  u 
mainly  based  apon  the  methods  of  aasixniiig  sncb  a 
number.  When  it  is  certain  that  a  future  event 
will  take  place,  or  will  not  take  place,  a  Axed  num- 
ber \»  selected  for  eaoh  oue  to  Indicate  that  then 
the  probability  amoants  to  certainty  :  and  those  two 
measures  are  the  iimit«  of  our  »«cafe.  Will  the  mn 
rise  to-morniw  morning  in  the  oti-nt '  IV  ii  .iLility  — 
1,  certainty  in  favour.  Will  fuU  moou  Iw  i*een  to- 
morrow morning  in  the  east?  Frolxability  =  0, 
certainty  against^  Between  these  two  limiting 
numbers,  0  and  I,  lies  the  number  (a  proper  frac- 
tion) whieh  meMAM*  tlie  prohckbiUty  of  nnsr  nnde> 
cMed  event.  The  nnrober,  then,  by  wmBh  we 
mark  the  chance,  or  exi>«"<Mation,  or  proliability  of 
anything  occurring  in  the  future,  must  be  a  fraction 
lilce  fj  /j,  i  U,  or  -27 .t,  and  can  never  be  so  lai^  as 
1,  which  lixeil  !t«  the  higher  limit,  certainty  : 
and  l>y  the  frn^tioiiiil  immlK>r  aHsi^rieil  to  atiy  evi-iit 
we  can  readily  compare  its  probability  with  tliutte 
of  other  fatare  occnmoeee. 

To  assign  the  proper  fraction  to  anv  future 
event  will,  in  general,  imply  knowledge  of  a  large 
number  of  Bimuar  ev«ati»  Tlina,  in  Jnnanry.  what 
is  Uie  probability  that  on  next  19th  April  the  aan 
will  ri-i  f  ri^'bt  and  nnrlouded  ?  Relying  on  the 
constuiicv  "1  nature  ami  tiie  (loctrint'  of  averages, 
we  consult  tin.'  fftlciidaix  ami  wejitlier  notice>i  of  the 
last  30  yean*,  say,  and  titnl  that  in  17  of  tlicso  the 
result  was  favoiiratik-  ami  in  unfavnuraltie.  On 
these  data  the  prubabilitv  requireti  is  ^i,  rather 
over  i.  In  other  wordn,  tlie  odds  are  neaily  9  to  1 
tgumt  the  event.  The  fraction  ||  nuMMuee  or 
•EowB  the  probahilitv  that  the  event  will  not 
happen.  More  generally,  if  any  future  event  may 
occur  in  12  ways  and  fail  in  1.5  ways,  then  the  prub- 


the  number  of  pain. 


aUIity  of  it»  oeeniring  is 

probaliility  of  failure, 


18 


=  |.    In  such  a  ra-^e 


l-i  +  15 

the  27  ways  are  sujijhjhwI  to  liave  each  the  wime 
chancf  't  K  curience:  and,  since  the  event  must 
either  !iaj>[H>n  or  fail,  the  sum  of  the  two  prolxihililieH 
=  wrtuinty— i.e.  1  +  1  =  1.  rims,  if  J  is  the  chanc  e 
of  aa  event,  1 I  »  diaace  that  it  will  not  occur. 
In  «  certain  town  only  4  days  of  May— takin^^  the 
avenuee  of  many  yean— are  rainleaa :  what  will  l>e 
onr  ^anoe  of  flnding  next  15th  May  rainless? 
Chance  -  :  and  1  -  A  =  chance  of  hnving  rain. 
The  priuciple  involved  in  such  simnle  aolnttona  is 
the  foundation  of  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
chance  or  probability.  Of  all  the  ooourreoces,  all 
•qa*Uy  poMihle,  which  relate  to  a  fntore  event,  if 

a  are  favoumble and  x  unfavourable,  then  p^  -":^ 

where  p  stands  for  probability  of  the  event  occur- 
ring. Sometinies  it  m  easier  to  find  tlie  probability 
of  Uie  event  failing',  and  suhtract  that  naultftoui 
1  at9  iu  the  exanijde.**  just  Kiy"- 

Out  of  100  sailors  ^^[|l>  niuin  ied  there  were  10 
ringleaders.    If  2  are  seiecUNl  by  lot  for  capital 
'  find  the  ehane*  that  hotti  will  }m  ring- 

TbatnteliHunherofpaiialB'-^^.  and 


,         ,    ,  .10.9 
ijg  the  nugleaders  is  |— 

„       ,  .  ,    10.9  loo.m 

Hence  chance  required  =  ^  ^     "  f  ^  ~ 

i.e.  the  oilds  are  109  to  1  apiin.'-t  the  event.  A  bag 
ooiitaiiis  5  sovereij^'ns  and  4  shillings  ;  if  a  child  is 
asked  to  draw  three  coins  at  random,  what  is  the 
urobability  that  2  will  be  sovarelgna  and  1  a  shilling? 
Here  the  total  number  of  groups  of  3  which  can  be 

g    g  7 

formed  out  of  all  the  9  ooinH  is  — ^  ,  or  h4,  which 

1  ,  -  ,  ■> 

forms  our  denominator.    Of  the  sovereigiis  there 

are        =  10  pairs,  each  of  whidi  may  be  drawn 

with  each  of  the  4  ahillingB,  living  40  groups  of  3, 
which  fonns  our  numerator.  Hence  chance  required 
i*  1}  =  i? ;  the  odds  are  11  to  10  against  the 
event. 

RoinctimPB  ac  tual  trial  sefms  to  throw  dii^redit 
on  the  11  nil'  fiiatical  niea-sure  of  actifiiice.  Thus,  if 
a  die  In.'  tliruwii,  ilie  chance  of  a  H  or  an^*  other 
number  turning  up  must  be  i  by  our  defanition  : 
whereas  a  person  may  cast  a  die,  say  20  times  in 
succession,  with  the  result :  ace,  4  times ;  6  and  4, 
each  3  timea ;  S  and  3.  each  5  tiuea ;  6  not  at  all. 
How  then  exphun  the  mathematical  ertlmatet 
8imply  tliat  20  is  much  too  small  n  numlicr  to  take 
an  average  from,  and  the  result  '  chance  =  )  for 
each  side  of  the  die '  refers  to  the  most  general  case 
prmfsihlc— i.e.  a  very  large  number  or  even  an  infinite 
iiuinlw  1  <it  til!  I  AS  lleniHtor  for  10.000  throws,  then 
for  lOU.OUU  or  1,000,IX)0,  and  the  resului  would  more 
and  more  approximate  to  the  mathematical  result, 
and  prove  tliat  each  side  han  chance  -  I  —  the  die 
being  of  conrae  a  perfect  cube. 

An  intportant  exteiwion  of  the  theory  i«  that  the 
probaMlfify  of  two  independent  events  both  occur- 
ring  is  measured  by  the  product  of  their  s 'j  .ir  Je 
probabilities.  Thus,  if  A's  eliance  of  pai^suig  a 
certain  exatninatinn  is  }  and  li  s  |J,  then  (1)  the 
chance  that  tfot/i  will  |i(ls«  i»  |  x  s  — i.e.  the 
odds  are  7  t-o  a^'ainst  ;  (2)  the  cnance  that  lK>th 
M ill  fail  is  ( 1  -  I)  ( i  -  f  t )  =  rti :  (3)  the  chance 
that  A  passes  and  B  fails  is  t  ( 1  -  H)  =  A  : 
(4)  the  cluuice  that  A  fails  and  fi  paaaea  ia(l  -  |) 
H  =  li  eomp&ring  theae  Irar  raenlti  we  eee 
that  the  last  event  is  the  nio<»t  probable  of  all,  the 
odds  being  25  to  24  in  favour  of  it.  Moreover,  these 
results  exnaust  the  po8.<iible  alternatives  of  dou])lc 
event,  therefore  the  four  probabilities  should  to- 
<:ether  amount  to  certainly  t  and  A    lf«  +  A  + 

Hy  the  same  urinciple  we  solve  many  useful 
and  curious  problems.  A  town-council  of  . 
12  Liberals  and  8  Conservatives,  have 
chooie  a  depntatieo  of  A  by  hallolt  find  the 
urobaMlity  tiiat  It  wfll  eontalD  8  Ubetaia  and 
2  ronser\-ntivc{«.    Total  number  of  group*  of  5  is 

20.  IB.  la.  17.  l«  «  u-  I  # 

J— 2  "3  4  5    .  or  19,  3  .  1  /  .  16,  which  forms 

our  denominator.    Number  of  group?i  of  3  from  the 

Liberahi  us  '     " 'i^.  or  2 .  1 1 .  10,  and  number  of 


1.2.3 


8.  7 


pairs  of  the  Conservatives  is  ^  "     or  4  .  7 ;  therefore, 

mnltiplyingBS .  II .  10 . 4 . 7  »to(al  number  (rfnoape 
of  0  wnkii  fnlAI  the  conditionB ;  and  raqvirea  prob- 

abiUty  ia  ^19^3      ^jq'.  «  IH.   ^  <^ 

the  odds  are  684  to  SBS,  Of  move  than  3to  9  againat 

the  event 

When  a  penion  buys  loltaiy  tidnte  his  chance 
of  success  is  found  as  in  our  opening  paragraphs, 
and  if  multiplied  by  the  value  ot  the  money  attain- 
able the  product  is  called  his  *  expectation.'  In  this 
connection  may  be  noted  aa  important  distinction 
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Ivctweon  the  moral  and  mathematical  valuos  of 
'expectation,'  owing  to  the  amumption  that  in 
such  Hpeonlailoiii  the  loss  of  money  paid  for  tickets 
is  not  to  be  rcmided.  If  one  mna  at  modwmH 

meanH  riskfi  £S00  in  order  to  gain  £8  when  the 

oddn  RIP  I0<)  to  I  in  his  favour,  and  atiodier  riNki* 
£5  to  {rain  £.')<K)  wlicii  tin*  (xidn  are  1(K)  to  1  a;,'ainHt, 
the  BpeoiilHtioii  in  tlie  fornior  case  ftj>p«'ars  niut  li 
more  reckiesH  and  immoral  than  in  thn  latter, 
althoufjh  in  Imth  caaw  the  Btake  in  eouetly  equal 
to  the  expectation. 

We  now  iviieh  the  roost  imjwrtant  of  all  the 
mppUeatioos  of  the  thcoQr  of  probabiUty,  ita  u»e 
in  tlw  oaienlAtioD  of  Kfe  uwnnnMOi  nad  Minnitiea. 
Dnifaw  Ihe  early  part  of  the  IHth  eentary  the  cele- 
hratea  T/ondon  niathpniatician  De  Moivre  con- 
fitrucf<<!  .L  formula  of  creiit  Bimplicity  ^^lli(•ll  is 
still  aMuliililf.  although  larj;ely  supersfde.l  liy 
elaborate  '(aides  of  mortality'  wliidi  have  Hinee 
been  corni)ile<l  in  all  commercial  e4)uiitrie-<.  |ly  I>e 
Moivre's  tiypothesis,  ont  of  86  children  Imrn  at  the 
Mnie  lime  1  die*  ever>'  year  until  all  are  extini-t. 
Tbua,  for  anian40yca.r8  old,  86  -  40  =  46,  46  years 
OB  m  ftTtngo  «•  aCiU  bsfore  bim  and  45  otnen ; 
•ad  his  ehoaee  of  fife  la  the  averajje  nnmber  he* 
tween  0  and  48  i.e.  A  v  46  =  23.  Generally  a  per- 
son'h  proUahility  of  life  or  e.\})ectation  in  4(H6  -  m), 
where  ti  is  the  present  age.  Actuarial  writen*  have 
found  that  this  xiniple  formula  a<;ree»  with  their 
official  tables,  except  in  tlie  ea.He  of  young  chil- 
dren and  aged  perrans.  The  tables  are  based 
upon  long  continued  obnervations  of  the  mortality 
in  the  claw  of  persons  dealt  with,  and  from  them 
the  theory  of  probahilitv  in  easily  applied  in  calcn- 
Uting  aiuraitMi»  levecnonuy  paymenli,  and  other 

For  ascertaining  the  varioiiM  life  rontintrencies 
the  In.stitute  of  .Vctuuric-.  emjiloy  a  tahle  >:iving 
all  the  ages  from  10  uinvard^^,  arul,  Ue^'innin;,'  with 
100,000  pen*on»  alive  at  the  a^je  of  10,  iilaee  upiM) 
site  each  succeeding  age  the  nuiiil>er  of  survivors*, 
till  at  98  years  none  are  left.  At  40,  Murvivors  = 
82,2S4  ;  at  fiO.  ennrlvors  =  72.7'28  ;  therefore  the 
chanee  thnt  n  man  of  40  shall  live  to  50  is 
72,796  4-  M.984  »  -884.  The  Belgian  tables  give 
-832  for  the  same  event  in  the  caae  of  a  married 
man  living  in  town  ;  and  if  his  wife  i»  30  years  old 
her  chance  of  surviving  for  fen  years  is  ■862. 
These  datA  give  the  following  calculation  of  the 
ohanees  of  the  foordonUeofenliOfseiirriag  10 years 
hence : 

Botkbaiiw alive  -m  x        -MI  =-7IT 

BathdMbd  (1  -  ■88J)x  (1 «23 

Hnabarxl  Mrx  only  -888  x  (1  -  fW)  =  118 

WIfr  »Iivo  only  (1      8S2)X  -862  =  145 

As  we  have  seen  already  the  sum  of  these  four 
prottabilities  niu-^t  -  I,  whieh  verifie?*  tlie  reckon 
ing.    The  chance  of  Itoth  Uieae  uenons  being  alive 
is  evidently  more  than        Lo.  the  odds  ia  ntvonr 
are  letter  than  7  to  3. 

Some  of  the  higher  ai)])lieationH  of  the  doctrine 
of  nrobahili^  reqnira  a  knowledge  of  the  iniin- 
ifeattnwl  ealenhie,  and  an  of  interaat  only  to 
experts.  It  'm  prove<I,  for  maniple,  by  integration 
and  the  theory  f>f  averasea  that  the  mean  latitude 
of  nil  idace^  north  of  tlie  equator  is  32  704  ;  and 
when  lour  i»oints  in  the  circumference  of  any 
circle  ( radiuH  =  r)  are  taken  at  random,  the 
mean  area  of  the  quadrilateral  so  determined  is 

—  =  r»  >  -fl.v;. 

TluTi-  an  works  on  the  subject  by  De  Morgan  (1837), 
B<M.le  l\x'<4),  T.xlhunter  (1H«1,5),  Ysui  (1H6),  Whit- 
worth  {imii,  and  Proot«r  (1887). 

Probangt  an  Instrament  of  mitons  shape  and 

material,  for  pushing  oltstractions  down  the  ceso- 
phagus  of  a  choking  animal.   See  Chokino. 


PROBUB 


Probate  Court*  a  court  created  in  England 
in  1858,  in  lieu  of  the  old  Prerogative  Conris,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  matters  touching  the  sac- 
eession  to  jwiannal  oststci.  Sinoe  tlie  Jadieatoie 
Acts  of  18n-76  the  Probate  Conrt  is  inelnded  m 
the  Probate,  IMvnrce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  .lustice.  If  a  man  at  liis  death 
leaves  a  will,  then  it  must  1><-  |oi mIui  i  iI  uin!  verified 
so  as  to  ]>rove  that  it  is  au  autlietuic  will,  duly 
executed  anti  f»igne<l  in  j)ix'senee  ot  witnesses, 
and  therefore  that  tlie  right  to  the  personal  estate 
is  vested  in  the  eKoeators  nameii  by  the  will.  The 
will  is  proved  in  common  form  by  depositing  it  ia 
one  of  the  re^stries  of  the  eonrt,  by  making  affi- 
davit of  the  amoont  of  the  property,  and  by  paying 
the  probate  dutv  ( varying  from  £1  per  £50  to  ^ 
per  £100,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  pnv 
[MTtyl  The  exectifors  receive  a  copy  of  tiie 
will,  accompanie<l  tiy  a  grant  of  a<lministra 
tion  ;  and  thin  prttliate  copy  is  usually  shown  to 
bankers,  &c.  when  the  executors  lay  claim  to  the 
property  of  the  decease<l.  If  the  authenticity  of 
the  will  is  disputed  it  must  l>e  prove<l  by  witnesses 
in  ooort.  If  there  is  no  will  the  permial  estate 
devdlveB  on  the  next  of  Ida  and  widow,  if  any ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  an  application  be  made  to 
the  conrt  to  appoint  an  aiiministrator.  This  is 
called  taking  out  administration,  and  the  act  of  the 
court  appointing  administrators  is  calle*!  letten^  of 
administration.  See  Dixon  on  ProbaU  (2d  ed.  1885). 

Probationer,  one  who  is  on  Drobation; 
es{iecially,  in  Scotland,  a  divinity  stuacmt  who, 
having  eonpleted  his  stodiee  and  performed  the 
prescnhed  exercises,  is  lieoaied  to  preach  bv  Uie 
tiresbytery,  and  is  entitled  to  heoome  a  eaadidate 
tur  a  pastoral  charge. 

PrObOSCidea.    See  Ki.eph  a NT,  Vol.  1 V.  p.  291. 

Proboscis  Monkey  (Nastilu  lamitus),  a 
native  of  Borneo,  one  of  toe  dog-like  ( Cynomorph ) 
Catarrhiaes.  aeiutly  allied  to  the  genus  Semno- 

pithecas.  The  nose  is  very  long,  especially  in  the 
old  males,  and  is  mobile  and  retractile  like  a 
pnilswis.    In  the  young  monkeys  it  is  short  and 


rMboeais  Menkey  ( JToiaKi  isnnfea). 


blunt.  There  are  bushy  whiskers,  which,  with  the 
long  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  encircle  tlie  neck. 
The  colours— brown,  red,  ydlow,  and  gray— are 
bright.  The  adolt  males  are  ahoat  3  feet  in 
height :  the  body  is  tank,  and  the  taif  is  ver>-  long. 
In  haVnt  these  animal-  are  arboreal  and  pTc^'arii  iis. 

Probns,  MaRCI's  Ai  i;Kl,irs,  emiieror  of  Koine, 
wivs  ls)rn  at  Sinninni,  in  I'annonia,  early  entered 
the  army,  and  had  the  giHHl  fortune  to  attract  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Emueror  Valerian.  His 
subsequent  conduct  justified  nis  rapid  promotion, 
for  he  greatly  distinguished  hintsjtlf  on  the  Daanbe^ 
and  in  Africa,  l^sypt,  Asia,  Germany,  and  GaoL 
liy  the  Emperor  Tncttas  be  was  appointed  governor 
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0/  the  Asiatic  ]Ki.<«ii«miom  of  Rome ;  and  snch  was 
the  zealous  attaclinieiit  tviticfNl  for  liiin  hy 
sulilien*  that  on  tlie  deiUh  of  Tacitus  thev  fom'il 
liiiii  to  aiMiunie  the  piir|)lo  :  imd,  hU  rival  Floriaiiut* 
having  been  remove*!,  Probiix  was  enthusiaHtically 
hailed en^wor  hv  all  claasefl  (276  A.D.).  His  brief 
le^gB  was  signaJised  by  brilliant  anil  iniportant 
iHOOtwifn ;  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Gaul, 
and  the  Rarbariani  from  tlie  Rhgtian,  PiMitMiiaii, 
and  Thraeian  frontiefB;  and  PianlftwaB  feraed  to 
aurw  to  a  humiliating  {>eaee.  Tlie  external  secar- 
ity  of  the  eiiiiiire  Inking  eftablishe*!,  ProhuR  devoted 
himself  totlif  ih'Vfli>imii-iit  of  its  internal  roonrces. 
Bat  fearing  that  tli<»  di^x  ipline  of  the  ariiiy  would 
lie  deteriorate*!  hy  iiuu  tivity,  he  eniphned  the  fM>l- 
diers  a»  lal>ourerH  in  exwuting  variona  extensive 
and  iniportnnt  works  of  oublic  utility.  Snch  occu- 
IMlionki  oonaiderad  aegnulinff  W  th«  aoldiera, 
exelled  among  tbom  the  utmoat  urrilatkn  aod  dis- 
content;  and  a  lafge  body  of  troojM  engaged  in 
draining  the  swamps  about  Sirmiam  murdered 
their  excellent  emperor  in  283. 

rrociwi  EnsniTliig.  See  lixusTiuTioM  of 
Books,  FnorooKArav. 

Pro«es8ion  of  tlw  ■•I7  Spirit.  See 

Spirit,  Crkkds. 

Fl  <Hlll>IIH.  u  Bolemn  and  religious  rites, 
are  of  rety  great  aiitiqnity.  With  the  Greeks  and 
BomeBa  uwy  todc  pnee  chiefly  on  the  feativala  of 

Diniia,  Bacchus,  Cferes,  and  other  deitiee ;  aino 
before  the  beginning  of  the  games  in  the  Circus ; 

and  in  ^prin^;.  whfn  tlie  fields  were  sprinkled  witli 
holy  water,  to  increjune  their  fertility.  The  priest.H 
went  at  their  heail,  Waring  images  of  tlu-  k'x'"  ;>'id 
gudde8«>e8  to  lie  pniuitiatetl,  and  ^tarteil  eitlier  from 
certain  temples  or  trom  the  Capitol.  Among  the 
Jew*  certain  procwsions  around  the  altar  were — 
and  still  are  to  a  certniu  extent — osual  on  the 
F««>t  of  T«benuclfla ;  and  from  them  the  Molmm- 
meduis  have  adopted  thdr  mode  of  eneompafwing 
the  sanctnan,-  seven  times  at  Mecca.  Processions 
»1ho  form  a  pronunent  part  of  the  Bnddhist  wor- 
ship. The  j)raetice  was  early  introduce*!  int*>  the 
Christian  church,  hut  seems  to  have  •>ecn  adopt«ti 
bv  Chnstwtom  at  Constantinople  to  counteract 
tfie  infiaenoe  of  the  Arian  processions  through 
the  street!  to  their  ehmehes  outside  the  wall^ 
Ambrooe  epeaks  of  them  as  ancient  in  his  day. 
Daring  the  middle  ages  prociemieM  were  arranged 
on  a  scale  of  great  wagnMeepee,  aaat  the  Corpus 
Cbristi  Festival.  Since  tiie  Reformation  they 
have  been  much  less  elalM)rate,  c^iiecially  in 
nixed  countries  ;  hut  at  Vienna,  and  Htill  more  at 
Munich,  tlie  Corpus  ChriHti  proce*«tion  is  still  mag- 
nificent. Proce««»i*ms  are  either  Supplicatory  pro- 
cesions  or  Cro«.s  pn)ce*«*ions,  and  are  either  directed 
to  a  certain  distant  place,  to  some  miraculous 
image  or  object,  or  UHBiy  are  confine*!  to  the 
streets  of  tlie  citiea  and  the  ehorehaa.  Banners, 
crosses,  and  images  are  generally  carried  In  front ; 
the  clergy  follow ;  and  the  people  make  up  the 
rear,  singing  hymns  or  reciting  prayers.  Proces- 
sions to  hrst'<'ch  tin'  sjM-cial  mcny  "f  (IimI  are 
variously  to  !«•  ilo.sirilx'd  .is  Litiinnv,  lioi/<ilioin:s, 
Stationer,  Sujiji! irnt iuiu  s,  anil  K.rit)noli)iji.sf.i ;  and 
again,  they  are  to  lie  *ii»tinguished  as  being  with 
or  without  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  lelioB,  or  miagea 
of  the  Virgin  or  Saints.  Some  are  extraordinarv 
and  specially  arranged  ;  others  are  ordinary  and  fall 
under  the  common  ritual,  as  those  on  Candlemas, 
Palm  Sunday,  8t  Mark's  Day,  three  Rogation 
days,  and  at  funerals.  The  l*roc^«ioiial  is  tin- 
i'ervicc-lKK)k  containing  the  prayers,  livmns,  and 
ceremonial  of  [)r*»oessions.  There  is  no  doulit  that, 
wliatever  their  general  intrinsic  value,  thev  offer 
in  many  instances  one  of  the  mo^t  striVinuly 
pictnresqae  features  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  tliat 

.'!>ftO  


thev  answer  a  certain  instinctive  craving  of  the 

ninltituilo.  Processions  thnnigh  the  streets  are 
friitjuent  in  modern  life  as  jtoliiiral  an<!  social 
demonstrations,  as  dmiriL;  -^tiikes  and  tin.-  like,  am!, 
when  not  ilecreed  dangerous  to  urdi'i  or  otistmctive 
to  trallic,  are  claimed  as  a  privilr^'f  of  free-bom 
citizens ;  and  they  have  been  intro<!uc«?<!  to  break 
tht  (piiet  of  many  English  towns  and  villages  as 
part  of  the  peculiar  wmare  of  the  Salvatitm  Army. 
For  ezteniive  pilgrimagee,  as  such,  their  hbtory 
and  rites,  see  Pii.crim,  Mecva,  Fkstitau,  Ac 

Prorheln  Ami.  See  Inkant. 

Pro'cidllf  an  islet  of  Italy,  between  the  bland 
of  Ischia  and  the  mainland  ( Ca|>c  Miseno ),  60  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Naplea.  Area,  1^  sq.  m. ;  pop.  13,131. 
On  its  shores  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  harbour,  a  roval  {lalaoe,  a  8tat«  prison,  and  a 
marine  schiwl.  The  people  fish  coral,  tunny,  and 
sardines,  and  ^;iii\v  fnnts,  wine,  and  oil.  The 
island  vvas  (K'(-iipii-<l  i>\  lliitain  on  tWO  OT  thlM 
oecasioos  between  17W  and  1813. 

PriM*l WtlttTMi  '  pnhlie  notice  given  by  the 
•ovwaiga  or  govenmig  power  to  the  people.  The 
power  of  issuing  proelamations  is  part  of  thepre- 
ro;^ativf>  (if  royalty  us  the  fountain  of  justice.  Tney 
sdiiictiiiicH  consist  uf  an  authoritative  announcement 
(if  soiiic  iniil  tcr  of  st-at*',  or  act  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment allecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  sub- 
jects. The  demise  of  the  crown,  ami  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  iwaeof 
new  coin  are  all  occasions  on  which  a  royal  proebaft> 
tion  is  issued.  In  time  of  war,  the  crown  hy  a  pro- 
clama^on  may  lay  an  embargo  on  shipping,  and 
order  the  ports  to  be  shut.  But  the  most  usual 
class  of  proclamations  are  admonitory  notices  for 
the  prevention  of  oircnces,  consisting  of  formal 
tleclarations  of  existing;  laws  and  jienalties,  and  of 
the  intention  to  ciifoicc  thcni  ;  such  as  the  pro- 
clamation against  vice  and  immorality,  formerly 
read  at  the  opening  of  courts  of  assize  and  quarter 
sessions  in  England.  In  Scotland  proelamationi 
summon  the  Scottisli  peoia  to  deet  repweentatjvae 
to  the  House  of  Lorda. 

PnielamatioBe  are  hinding  when  they  enforee  fhn 
execution  of  laws  already  in  being.  Towards  the 
end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  it  was  enocte*!  that  the 
kinj,''s  proclamation  should  have  the  samn  force  as 
an  act  of  parliament  ;  hut  this  ill-juilge*l  law  was 
repealed  in  the  Hixt  year  of  Kdward  \'I.  It  is  now- 
clear  that  the  sovereign  can  neither  make  a  new 
law,  nor  dispense  with  the  existing  law,  onleM  hf 
consent  of  parliament.  A  meeting  which  is  pro- 
claimed is  not  thereby  rendered  ill^l ;  the  pro- 
clamation Ib  only  a  notice  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  government,  the  meeting  is  likely  or  certain  to 
assume  an  illegal  character.  rrotluTiiations  are 
issue*!  un*!er  the  (Jreat  S»'al.  and  are  read  aloud  hv 
heralds  or  other  royal  otiicei-s  in  the  three  capital 
cities  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom  ;  the  reading  is  pre- 
faced with  the  ciy  of  « O  yea '( Fr.  oya,  'hear'). 

Proclns*  the  Neoplatonist,  called  the  Suc- 
CKS.SOR  (DiadochoB),  i.e.  of  Syrian  us,  as  the  head  of 

the  .Athenian  schotd,  was  Iwiin  in  Constantinople 
ahoiit4II  A.I).  He  wa.s  of  Lyciaii  origin,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  instnictioii  at  .Xaiitluis,  in  Lycia. 
lie  then  studies!  at  .Alexandria  under  Arion,  Leim- 
araa.  Hero,  and  especially  under  Helitxionis,  with 
whom  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  pnilosophy.  From  thence  be  went  to 
Athena,  where  a  certain  Plutarch,  a  philooopher. 
and  his  daughter,  Asclepigeneia,  a  priesteis  of 
Kh'usis,  became  his  instnictors,  chietly  in  thcurgic 
mysteries.  Tlu-  vivid  imagination  and  enthusiastic 
femperamiint  which  in  his  childhood  alrea*!y  had 
le<!  iiim  to  Iwlieve  in  apparitions  of  Minerva  and 
Apollo,  naturally  convinced  bim,  when  all  the 
influences  of  the  mysteries  were  brought  to  bear 
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npOD  him,  ntill  more  of  hin  imniciiintf  and  direct 
interooiiDntitiionlion  with  the  gocU  ;  and  he  came 
to  distinctly  believe  himself  one  of  the  few 
ehoMD  linlu  of  tli«  Hemuuc  chain  through  which 
divioe  revelation  reaches  mankind.  Uu  toni  had, 
be  thought,  once  lived  in  Nicomachu  tfae  Pydui- 
goraan,  aiKl,  like  him,  he  had  the  power  to  com- 
mand nie  elements  to  a  eertain  extent,  to  prinlace 
rain,  an<I  to  t«Mn{)er  the  sun's  hwit.  The  <(rj>liic 
PoeiiiM,  tlic  \vriliijj(»  of  Hernifs*,  and  all  the  mvHlical 
literature  of  that  cxjcult  tmc  were  to  him  tlio  only 
Mource  of  true  philosophv,  and  he  i>tnMd»'red  tliem 
all  more  or  Icm-h  in  tiie  lij.dit  uf  di\  iiic  ri'Vf lations. 
That  fame  coxnioiiolitan  spirit  in  reliKiuuK  mattent 
which  |>erva<le4l  lionie  toward!  her  end  had  spread 
througlioat  ail  the  etviliaed  pann  worM  of  tinme 
days,  and  Prodna  distinctly  lud  it  down  as  an 
axinm  that  a  true  philosopher  roust  also  be  a 
hierophant  of  the  whole  world.  Acquainted  with 
all  tlie  orv«^lH  and  rites  of  the  ancient  i'antheons 
of  the  diHer«»nt  nations,  he  not  only  ))hiloMophised 
upon  them  in  an  allegorLsin^'  and  sytnlMjIising 
spirit,  as  many  of  Iuh  cont«*m|K>rarii'«  ilid,  hut  prac- 
tised  all  the  ceremonies,  however  hard  and  painful. 
More  esiiecially  was  this  the  case  in  the  eeverilgr 
of  his  fasting  in  honour  of  Egyptian  ddtiae  a 
onetioe,  whicli.  if  it  fitted  lum  mora  and  BMie 
ior  hie  hallwanatioos  and  drearaa  of  divine 
interooume,  on  the  other  hand  more  than  onoe 
endangere«I  his  life.  Of  an  impulsive  piety, 
and  ea>,'er  to  win  disciides  from  Christianity 
itMelf,  he  miule  himi^elt  olmoxious  to  the  CliriH- 
tian  authoritiiu  in  .Vllieiiri,  v^lio,  in  accordance 
with  the  soirit  of  religious  inlolerance  and  fanati- 
eiam  whicn  then  began  to  animate  the  new  and 
sucoessful  religion  against  which  Prodns  waged 
constant  war,  biuiishwl  him  from  this  d^.  Allow  ed 
to  ratom,  he  acted  with  somewhaAiBNin  jMrodonoe 
•nd  eiteanwpection,  and  only  allowed  fus  most 
approved  di?»eiple»  to  take  part  in  the  ni^litly 
as(«emblies  in  wliich  he  pn)|Mtuiiiie<i  IiIk  doctrinejt. 
He  died  in  4s,"),  in  his  full  vigour,  and  in  the  entire 
poKseKoion  of  all  ttiose  meoUU  powers,  fur  which  he 
no  remarkable  **""  for  his  pewoaal 
beauty  and  strength. 

As  to  his  system,  eome  modem  philosophers 
have  exalted  it  to  an  extent  whicli  his  own 
writings  soaroely  warrant.  Victor  Cfnwin  holds 
that  be  has  concentrated  in  it  all  the  pliilosophical 


rays  which  emanated  from  the  heads  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  (Ireece,  such  as  Fytha^irax,  Tlatfl,  and 
Aristotle.  The  predominant  law  of  develonnicnl 
is  triadie  in  cliHract-er.  The  existence  of  wiiat  is 
proiluoed  in  that  which  j)r(xluceH  it,  its  emergence 
irom  it,  and  its  return  to  it  (mo^i^,  xpioim,  iTtaTpmp^) 
are  the  three  momenta,  by  the  continued  repetition 
of  which  the  totality  of  things  is  developed  from 
their  origin.  The  fiiud  eooiee  of  thia  d«veh>pment 
ii  the  efiginal  emenee,  elevated  above  all  being 
and  knowledge,  between  which  and  the  intelligible 
there  intervenes  an  interniMliary  memlier— the 
alwMiIute  unities  {avTOTtXtls  eyiSft),  together  forming 
the  single  sujjernal  nniulier.  Next  Ui  this  comes 
the  three  spheres  of  the  intelligible,  the  intellectual 
intelligible  {ror)r6»  lifia  xal  rotpj^),  and  the  intel 
lectuaV.  The  chief  |)ro|>erty  of  the  Krst  is  being  ; 
of  the  second,  life ;  of  the  third,  thonght.  Of 
these  spheres  the  lirst  two  are  again  divided  into 
three  triads  each,  and  the  triad  again  into  heb- 
domads, each  sepatate  member  regarded  as  a 
divinity.  The  «>ul  in  nifule  of  three  kinds*  of  ]>arl 
souls — -divine,  demonic,  and  liiiinan.  Of  these  the 
divine  fall  into  three  orders  :  the  four  triad?<  of 
hegemonic  go<ls,  an  e<iual  nuniWr  of  gixU  free  from 
the  world  ( driXerw ),  and  the  gotls  within  the  world, 
who  are  divide<l  into  star-gods  and  elementary 
goda.  The  demons  are  divide^l  into  aagebi  demons 
luopert  and  heroes   The  aool  entem  temporarily 


into  the  material  Isxiv,  hut  it  does  not  create 
matter,  wliit-li  conies  Jirectly  from  the  unlimited 
— with  the  limited  and  the  mixe<l,  the  conifMinents 
of  the  first  intelligible  triads.  S^>ace  he  consitlers 
as  a  body  consisting  of  the  finest  light,  which  body 
penetrates  that  of  the  world.  He  distinguishes 
the  principle  of  unity  or  divinity  in  the  sood  from 
tbouf^ht  or  reason.  It  la  capable  by  divine 
illumination  of  mystic  union  with  the  I>«^ity.  In 
<leed,  faith  alone  is  essential  to  the  attnininent  of 
Theurgy,  which,  comprising  mantic  and  xuper 
natural  inspiration,  is  preferable  to  all  human 
wisdom  ;  and  in  this  Proclus  chiefly  differs  from 
Plotinos,  with  whose  ayatem  he  agrees  in  moat 
other  nifaeli. 

Thne  la  no  adMett  aC  tiw  eoandala  woafcaafPMialaaw 
Imtlhatd  VialerOtaHiD(tveliL^M»18ll>)  aaa- 
t^taatta CbaMuatarto  «•  the  Wtnt  MeOiadm mA  the 

(IvoLltiM  ;    .    _  ^ 


4^1ilM)aeati 
I  'Urn 

Itfa  tj%teJt*ite  Six 


aadCtegW(.inian, 
PlatonU  Tbmmm  (ad> ' 
the  one  smeiig  hia  ' 

,  ias&lkt^  /Mba      gn'srihw  (U 
aad  oOMf  books  aaasd  widsr  HtwaruaommiL 

Proconsul*  a  lioman  magistrate  not  hoUing 
the  consulship,  who  was  invested  with  powers 
nearly  approaching  those  of  a  consul,  not,  however, 
extenidii^  over  the  city  and  ita  vicinity.  The  pro- 
conaol  waa»  «t  firat^  one  who  bad  hdd  the  olBee  of 
caoanU  whoae  itnperitim  was  prolonged  to  enable 
him  to  bring  an  unfinished  campaign  to  a  close. 
The  duration  of  tlie  office  was  a  year.  During  the 
later  j)eriod  of  tiie  ie|>uhlic,  wiien  the  consuls  were 
ex}H>cted  to  siH'iid  the  year  of  their  consulate  at 
Home,  they  were  generally  apiMiint'ed  at  its  close  to 
undertake,  as  pniconsuls,  either  the  conduct  of  a 
war  in  aomeprovinoejiOr  its  peaceful  adniinistrfttion. 
OeeaaloBally  thn  mm  ot  praoonsul,  with  the 
gevenuMBfe  of  a  piwriMab  «w«i»fened  OB  a  paiaoa 
who  bad  never  held  the  «Mwalahip>.  Under  Oon- 
atantine  parts  of  certain  dioeeeea  caoM  to  be 
goveruetl  oy  jirtHJonsuls. 

Procop,  Andrew,  the  Hussite  leader,  was 
liom  in  1^.  Originally  a  monk,  Iw  aerved  nnder 
Ziska,  and  oo  Ziaka'a  death  beenma  wnmandcr  of 

the  Taborites.  It  was  under  h»  command  that  the 

fearful  raids  into  Bilesta.  Saxony,  and  Fraaconia 

were  carrie*!  out  (see  Hi'ssiTKs),  and  he  repeatedly 
defeateil  (Jennan  armies.  Me  and  his  colleague. 
Procop  the  Y'ounger,  hea<UHl  the  internal  conflict  of 
the  Taborites  witii  the  more  miHierate  Calixtin^-s  ; 
and  in  the  liattle  with  the  Itohemian  n<dde>  at 
Upaa.  near  Bdhniiscbbrod,  on  the  30th  May  1434. 
both  Ae  Taborite  eommaadem  fall 


Proroplns,  the  ino-*t  eminent  of  the  Byzantine 
hli«torian>,  w!i.s  lK>rn  at  ("n-snrea,  in  Palestine,  to 
ward^  the  tdose  of  the  full  rcntnr).  uml.  having 
studied  law,  was  taken  by  Belisarius  in  his  train 
when  lie  led  the  Homan  armies  against  the  Persiiaat- 
(528  B.C.),  tlie  Vandals  in  Afrtea  (533),  and  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy  (536).  He  appears  to  have 
displayed  remarkable  prastieal  aa  well  aa  Utemiy 
talent,  for  he  was  on  two  ooeaaioDB  placed  at  the 
heail  of  the  commissariat.  Returning  to  Constant- 
inople shortly  Ix'fore  .542,  he  was  highly  honoured 
t>>  .liistinian,  and  :i]i|>oinled  yirefect  (if  it  was  this 
Procopius)  of  the  mt'tropolis  in  662.  His  death 
occurred,  it  is  thought,  aliout  three  yoars  later. 
Prooopios's  principal  w^orks  are  his  Hisdtrioe  in 
eight  Dooks  (two  on  the  Persian  war,  from  4Ji>i  to 
600  i  two  on  On  irar  with  the  Vaadab,  from  632  te 
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546 ;  and  four  on  the  Gothic  war,  going  down  to 
SS3) ;  De  /Edificiu,  or  hix  l>ookfi  on  the  buildings 
executetl  or  restored  by  Justinian  ;  ami  Anekdotu, 
or  Histaria  Arcana,  a  sort  of  chrotnqur  scumlalruiie 
of  the  court  of  JoBtinian,  to  whicn  tlit*  enipemr, 
hi*  wife  Theodora,  BeliMuilu,  hia  wife  Antonina, 
and  other  distingaished  perMns.  are  depicted  in  the 
darkest  colours.  The  nioet  valuable  of  these  uro- 
ductiona  is  undouhtedly  the  Ant|  in  whidi  Fro- 
copioa  writea  with  the  clearnem  and  fnltneH  of 
knowledge  that  might  lie  e.x}>ecte<l  of  a  man  who 
had  been  an  eye-witne»«  of  imich  of  what  lie  nar- 
rates, and  who  liad  occu|ii<»<l  a  i)i)?<itiou  that  fitted 
him  to  ttiorou^hly  undertttaiiil  what  he  liatl  seen. 
He  in  the  priDcipal  authority  fur  t}ie  reign  of 
Justinian.  The  heat  edition  of  his  complete  works 
is  that  by  Dindorf  (3  vols.  Bonn,  1833-^).  See  an 
article  Inr  Keuui  in  his  Buui*  i*  MoraU  tit  tie 
CriHqm  (M  ed.  1W7). 

Procrustes  (Cir.  Pnkmutis;  from  prokrouein^ 
'to  l»eat  out,'  'to  streteh  out'),  the  Humame  of 
a  celebrate<l  ru})l>er  of  Attica,  naiii<j<l  Dainafttes,  or 
Potypenion.  All  who  fell  into  his  handn  lie  placed 
on  a  bed  which  was  either  too  long  or  too  short  for 
them,  but  to  which  he  ad|aated  them  either  by 
racking  or  by  amputation  tiU  tlMgr  died.  This  he 
coBtittiied  to  do  until  Tbeeew  ovwpoweMd  hink 
and  made  him  saffor  the  tortures  he  had  toiHetea 
on  others. 

Procter,  Hkyan  Wallkk  ( •  Barry  Cornwall '), 
was  iHirii  iti  London,  21»t  Noveiiiher  1787.  Educated 
at  Harrow,  with  liyroo  and  Peel  for  schoolfellows, 
he  was  article<l  to  a  aelUtor  at  Calne,  aboat  1807 
CMoe  to  Liondon  to  live,  and  in  1815  began  to  con- 
tiibote  poetry  to  the  Literary  Gaaette.  In  1816  he 
anceeeded  fay  hia  fatiMr%  death  to  a>M^>ut  £oO()  a 
year,  and  in  IMS  married  Biril  Montagu'''  Htep- 
daii^'hter,  Anne  Benson  Skejiper  ( 1799  IHss).  He 
had  meanwhile  ptihliahed  four  viilutiu'H  of  )XM>ms, 
and  pnniuced  a  tia^'e<ly  at  ("ovciit  (ianlen,  \vliu!»e 
succe^  was  lar^;fly  ilne  to  the  ai'tiiij,'  of  Ma^-tfaily 
and  Kemlile.  He  wax  calleil  to  tlie  l>ar  in  ls,U, 
from  1832  to  1861  wan  a  metn>|H)litAn  commissioner 
of  lonacy,  and  died  4th  October  1874. 

His  works,  iaaned  onder  the  paeadooym  '  Barry 
ConiwaU'  (a  fanlty  anagram  of  his  teal  name), 
comprise  Dramatic  Scenes  { 1819),  A  Sicilian  Storjf 
and  Mmrian  Colonna  (1820),  The  Flood  of  Theaaaly 
(  \  I.  aiiil  Fmilinh  Sonqs  (183*2),  V>esiile8  memoirs 
of  Keaii  (  Ki,-) )  an.l  Cliarle«  Lamh  ( iHtWj).  The  last 
in  always  worth  readiii),';  liiit  bin  pofiiiH  may  lie 
safely  neglectetl  by  the  »tiuleut  of  {wjetry,  for  they 
rarely  are  more  than  studied  if  gracefuf  exercises, 
luurmooione  echoes  of  bygone  and  contemporary 
flugen;  in  Mr  Gosse's  wordsp  'his  Ijiiee  do  not 
posseae  paaaion  or  real  pathos  or  any  veiy  deep 
magic  of  melody,  hot  he  has  written  more  songs 
that  deserve  the  comparative  praise  of  good  than 
any  other  mo«lem  writer  except  Shelley  and  Tenny- 
M^iii."  Yet  'Harry  ("ornwall  '  will  l>e  rememlwreil 
ax  the  man  whoin  every  one  loved — that  everj'  (»ne 
iiiclutiiiiK  a  hundred  of  the  trreatest  of  the  centurj- : 
Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Keats,  Landor,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Hazlitt,  Maoaulay, 
Carl^le,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  were  only  a>few 
of  but  numberless  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Se«  Brjfon  WatUr  Procter:  an  Autohiofirapkieal 
Fraffmtnt  (1877),  sditsd  lij  Cuwntiy  Pktmoro;  an 
artide  therson  in  the  JEitafruttrA  Jtmew  (or  April  1878 ; 
the  ecitissl  iatradnotion  by  Mr  Ooase  is  Wsrd  ■  Engtish 
Poett  (2d  ed.  1883) ;  and  «  long  obitoaiy  of  Mn  Procter 
in  the  Amdemy  for  17th  Msrch  1888, 

Adklaide  Anne  Pkoctkr.  Barry  CornwaH'fi 
<laught.er,  wa.>*  l»orii  in  London.  ."JOth  October  IH'25, 
and  died  there  3d  February  1864,  having  in  1851 
become  a  ttoman  Catholic,  fty  her  Legends  and 
Lfffiee  (1858-eO),  fiist  written  some  of  them  for 
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Houschoid  Words,  she  won  no  small  poetical 
renown. 

Procton  or  Procurator,  one  who  acu  for 
another.  Thia  name  was  formerly  given  to  a  class 
of  practitionero  in  the  English  Admiralty  and 
eccleHiaatieal  eoorlai  bat  priKtors  are  now  merged 
for  almoafe  aU  porposes  in  the  oeneral  body  of 
solieiton.  The  King's  or  Qneenv  Proctor  is  an 
officer  (now  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury)  who 
intervenes  to  oppose  a  uetitioii  for  divorce  if  lie 
has  reason  to  BU8|>ect  fraud  or  (ulluHion.  The 
clergy  appoint  procton*  to  repreKent  them  in  the 
convocatmn  of  their  jmnince. 

In  each  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge there  are  two  nroctots,  whoee  dtttisa  are 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  onirersit^,  to  repress 
disorders  among  the  stodenU,  and  inAiet  sommary 
academical  imnishment.  Iliqr  have  the  com- 
mand  of  the  aeadeniica]  constabulary,  and  have 
alno  an  extensive  (Milice  jurisdiction  m  the  town. 
They  patrol  the  streets  after  dark,  attended 
by  ollicern  popularly  known  as  'bull-dogs.'  The 

Eroctors  nmst  Ije  Afasters  of  Arts,  and  are  chosen 
y  the  colleges  according  to  a  certain  rotation. 
They  nominate  two  pro-proctors  to  be  their 
depatiea  and  aasistanta.  Toe  summary  authority 
oi  thejpraeUwB  extends  both  to  undemadnates  and 
Baohetors  of  Arts.  They  Toto  in  tne  eleetlon  of 
some  of  the  professors  and  other  ollleetB.  At 
Durham  also  there  are  two  proctors,  who,  how- 
ever, do  not  jK'rsonally  patrol  the  streets,  ana  harv 
eommnnd  over  only  the  univei>*ity  iK>lice. 

Proctor,  Richard  Amhony,  astronomer 
and  popular  author,  was  boni  at  Chelsea  in  March 
1834.  He  was  educated  first  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  then  at  St  John's,  Cambiiagii»  whrnst 
however,  he  devoted  himself  difeflv  to  atiiTettea. 
He  ^;ra''nate<l  in  18W>  as  twenty  third  ^vrangler. 
HiH  hrnt  literary  venture  was,  in  1865,  an  article 
on  '  Don  hie  Stars'  in  the  Vuruhill  Magazine,  and 
from  that  time  he  devoted  hinit»elf  to  astronomy. 
In  1866  he  wa.s  el.-ote<i  an  F  H  A.S.,  and  in  1872 
its  honorary  secretary,  but  he  retired  in  1873  to 
make  a  lecturing  toor  in  America.  About  thia 
time  he  communicated  to  the  RA.S.  some  import- 
ant papers  on  'The  Conatmction  of  the  Milky 
Way,'  ^The  Tranait  of  Venna,"8tar  Distribution,* 
&«.  ;  and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  rotation  of  the  planet  Mars, 
and  with  the  theory  of  the  »olar  corona.  One  of 
his  undertakiii^'><  wa."  ttie  charting  of  the  324,198 
stars  containe<l  in  .Areelander's  great  catalogue. 
His  science  magazine  Knmcledge  w  ilh  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1881,  and  became  a  monthly  in  1885. 
He  ded  at  New  York»  September  12,  1888.  He 
waa  a  own  of  untiring  eneigy,  and.  although  the 
author  of  fifty -aeven  hooka,  he  fauna  time  to  eolti- 
vate  music,  and  was  a  great  chess  and  whist  player. 
As  an  author  and  lecturer  he  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing in  astronomy  a  lar^'e  itnlilic  in  America  and 
the  colonifs  a.s  will  a.«  in  Knj,'land.  In  189U-U1  a 
memorial  toachinii;  ohnervatory  waa  MUeled  in  hie 
honour  near  San  Diego,  California. 

Among  his  works  are  Satum  and  il»  Sf/strm  (1866), 
Handbook  of  the  Star*  (1866),  The  ContUllation 
StatOM  (1867).  Half-hour*  «nM  thi  Teluco,<  (1868), 
OUur  World*  than  Our*  (187qi_Aar.4(te«  (1870),  Liffht 
Seimee  for  Lrisure  Hour*  (1871 ),  Tke  8tm  (1871 L  The 
Orb*  around  U*  (1872),  A**o.ws  on  .4«(r«flOMS  ( 1872 ), 
TKe  Expan*e  of  Heattn  (1H73).  Thr  Moon  (1873),  The 
Borderland  of  Science  ( 1873).  The  Unirrrse  and  the  rom- 
inp  7'niiuiia  (1874),  Our  Place  amon;/  hijin\tie$  (1875), 
Mvth*  and  Mnrrtt*  af  Atttronomv  (1877),  The  Unirrrte 
of'start  (18781.  TruUiff  ■>„  the  Cycloid  {1878),  Flotcer$ 
of  the  Sky  (1879),  The  I'oHry  of  Attronomy  (1880). 
My$terie*  of  Time  and  S/^ce  (1883),  The  Vniverae  of 
Sun*(im\),  The  Seatom  (1885),  Other  Sm»  tihon  Owe 
(1887),  Old  and  New  Attronomy  (nearly  omnillstsd  la 
M8.  at  bis  daatli,  and  paUiibed  1888-80). 
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PROFIT-SHARING 


Procarator-flscalt  &  legal  officer  in  Scotlaad 
«t  whoM  intaoM  erimiiiAl  prooeedinn  are  taken 
in  the  kMMl  and  inferior  oomtik  He  w  amwinted 

bv  the  aherifT  with  the  approvml  of  one  of  tne  prin- 
cipal Hecretttriej*  of  state,  and  is  not  removable 
fntiii  office  except  for  iniihility  or  mwl^liaviour,  on 
a  reiM)rt  by  the  I^)rti  I'resiih'nt  and  the  lAml  Justice- 
ck'rk.  His  liU5(int'>ts  i.s  to  take  the  initiative  in  tlie 
pr<)«ecnti<>n  of  criineM.  There  bein^  no  coroner'« 
inquest  in  Scotland,  he  does  the  work  which  that 
functionary  does  in  England  by  way  of  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  deaths  occurrinu  under  circumstances 
ef  emmoion.  WlunieTer  Jie  us  reaaon  to  believe  a 
crime  na«  been  eommitted  hia  dn^is  to  apply  for 
a  warrant  to  an-est  the  allegwl  criminal,  to  Runinion 
and  precognosce  witnesses,  ami  to  bring  the  fat»e  to 
trial.  If  the  procurat<»r-fi8cal  is  infonntsl  of  a  critne 
which  he  thinks  was  either  not  coniinitte^l,  or  of 
wliich  there  it*  no  evidetico  satisfactory,  lie  ^nve?*  his 
concurrence  merely  to  the  private  party  wbosugscsta 
it,  but  does  not  huuseu  initiate  tM  praeeeding. 
Whm  the  procarator-fiacal  takes  the  pnoognitioDa 
«f  tlie  witoeMee,  he  aenthi  a  copy  of  them  to  the 
crown  couDsel,  of  whom  the  Lord  Advocate  is  the 
chief;  and  if  them  counsel  think  the  evidence  is 
strong  enougli,  and  warniiits  more  than  suspicion, 
the  prosecution  is  proceeded  with  to  trial. 

ProeyoB.  See  Raooooh. 

Prodllty.  See  Omen. 

Prodacer  Clas*  See  Gas-uohtino,  p.  i04. 

FroARCt.  SeeEotrcT. 

Professional.  See  Amatbub. 

ProfCflMT*  AD  offioer  in  a  nniverslty,  college, 
or  other  i«niinanr.  whoM  &nty  it  is  to  instruct 
•tndents,  or  read  bctures  on  pMrtienkr  Imuwhes  of 
learning.    In  the  early  timee  of  nniTcrritiee  the 

degrees  conferrft!  on  students  were  liceiiWH  to  act  a.'* 

fiuTilic  teachers  ;  ami  the  terms  Master,  iKwtor,  and 
*rofes»or  were  nearly  identical  in  siKnilication.  As, 
however,  the  body  o^  graduates  ceased  in  the  course 
of  time  t4i  have  any  concern  in  public  teaching,  a 
separate  class  of  recognised  teachers  sprang  op,  paid 
sometimes  with  salaries,  in  otiier  inetancee  oy  fees 
from  their  lieaien.  These  were  called  professors ; 
and  in  the  Ckrunn  and  Seottish  universities  they 
Iweanie  the  eoveming  hcidy,  and  sole  recognised 
fnnetionaries  tor  the  purpose  of  education.  In  the 
universities  in  which  collegiate  foundations  pre- 
vailed, as  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge,  they  Iiecatne,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  secondaries  or  auxiliaries, 
attendance  on  their  lectures  n<it  being  generally 
deemed  indis{)en8able,  and  the  necesHary  business 
of  instruction  being  carried  on  by  the  functionaries 
of  the  ssTeral  ool^es.  See  UNtVBBBlTIBit  and 
tiM  articles  on  the  several  universities. 

TlMword  professor  Is  ooeasiooaUyvsed  in  a  loose 
wav  to  d«iote  generally  th»  tenober  of  any  science 
or  branch  of  learning,  without  any  reference  to  a 
university.  It  has  been  as.sunied  a.s  a  designation 
not  only  by  instructors  in  music  and  dancing,  but 
by  conjurors,  athletes,  and  the  like. 

Pnrat-flliarif  was  defined  in  a  roKdntion  of 
the  Paris  IttteraattoBal  Ooogress  on  PraAt^harlng 

in  1889  as  *a  voluntary  agreement  under  which  the 
employ^  receives  a  share,  fixed  beforehand,  in  the 
profits  of  a  business. '  It  is  argucil  and  held  to  l>i' 
proved  by  tht>se  in  favour  of  the  system,  tiiiit 
nrofit-sharing  advances  tiie  pro«j>erity  of  uii  estab- 
iLshinent  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  its  pro<luct, 
by  improviqg  its  quality,  l>y  promoting  greater 
care  ot  impleaients  and  eoonony  of  material,  and 
lessens  the  risk  of  strikes,  laboar  disputes,  and  the 
antagonism  generally  be^sMa  cuttal  and  labour. 
Upwards  of  fifty  British  fhtns  with  11,000  employ^ 
had  by  1890  adopted  sotne  method  of  profit  sharing. 
Over  eighty -one  industrial  establishments  in  France, 


Alsace,  and  Switxerland  are  working  on  a  somewhat 
similar  principle.  Upwards  of  tw«B^>nine  firms 
in  the  United  States  have  also  tried  the  experinMnt 

In  some  of  the  native  banks  at  Shanghai,  every 
enipIoy6  down  to  the  lowest  coolie  has  a  share  in 
the  annual  division  of  t)rofits.  TroRt  ^li.iiing  ha* 
I>een  trietl  by  firms  of^  j)aint<>n<  nud  (ii  <  uraton»; 
ia|>er,  cotton,  and  woollen  factories,  &c,  :  add  the 
amous  Hon  Marcht  in  Paris,  The  additional  fund 
thus  coming  to  the  workman  may  be  paid  to  him 
directly  in  cash,  or  it  may  l»e  put  to  his  credit  with 
a  view  of  securing  him  a  share  in  the  capital  of  the 
firm,  or  it  nuiy  be  a  deferred  benefit  for  siclcness 
and  old  age.  The  management  el  the  bnainess.  as 
a  mle,  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist!*, 
Turgot  in  1775  recognis<?<l  a  principle  of  profit 
sharing,  but  Etlnie  Jean  Levlaire  (q.  v.),  a  successful 
Parisian  jwiintcr  and  decorator,  was  the  first  to 
carry  it  to  a  jiractical  issue.  He  liegan  by  paying 
extra  wages  to  his  work-people,  bonuses  were  then 
given  to  a  flW,  a  provident  society  was  established 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  distribution  of  profits. 
Leelaire  by  wonderful  energy  and  capacity  had 
risen  to  the  front  rank  in  bis  trade,  and  beoame  a 
large  employer  of  lalmilr.  For  the  benefit  of  his 
workmen  In-  liaii  established  a  mutual  aid  society 
in  1h;w,  wliich  he  fouml  to  lie  'a  powerful  means  of 
moniiisation  and  a  living  course  in  public  law 
Having  thus  provided  for-the  sick,  as  a  mailer  wh'i 
had  himself  lieen  a  workman  he  remembered  their 
hopeless  condition  when  too  old  for  work.  He 
read  everj-thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  which 
tended  to  help  nim  to  impjrove  the  social  conditioD 
of  his  wofkmen.  M.  FMgier  in  ins^  when  makiog 
inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  his  workmen,  sng- 
g(>sted  the  participation  of  the  workmen  in  the 
profits  of  tne  master  as  an  expedient  for  doinf 
away  with  the  antagonism  Iwtween  capit&l  ana 
liitmur.  Tlu'ic  i.-*  e\ idciice  that  M.  Fregier  did  not 
afterwards  In  lieve  in  his  own  solution.  I.*^Maire 
himself  at  tii>.l  rejecte<l  it,  and  it  was  much  later, 
he  says,  '  through  cudgelling  my  brains,  that  in  1 842 
the  thing  i^ipeared  to  me  possible  and  one  of  the 
simplest  to  pot  Into  piaetioe. '  He  had  endeavoured 
gradual  ly  to  educate  his  workmen  up  to  the  same 
point,  and  in  January  1842  he  pledge*!  himself  to 
this  course.  The  men  were  still  sceptical  as  to 
Leelaire 's  intentions,  until  an  object-lesson  in  the 
sha{>e  of  a  liag  containing  £490  in  coin  was 
thrown  on  a  table  l»efor«'  them  in  Kel)roar>-  1843. 
In  the  years  1842-47  an  average  of  £7^  was 
■anoally  divided  amongst  eighty  penMHis.  The 
sum  received  wss  in  proportion  to  annual  earnings. 
In  1M9  a  deed  was  drawn  up  which  stipulated  tMt 
the  net  profits  of  the  boainess  stiould  he  divided 
Into  a  eertain  fixed  proportion  between  the  manag 
ing  ]'artnei-s,  mutual  aid  society,  and  the  r(^;_ni]ar 
workmen.  l{<>twecn  1842  and  1872  the  iinuuai  sjd 
s<Kiety  and  his  workmen  ha<l  receive*!  £44.000 ; 
down  to  1882  the  sum  had  reached  £i.'U,045.  In 
1870  the  numlier  who  participates!  was  758,  the 
dividend  to  workmen  Ijemg  £2465,  or  14  j>er  cent, 
on  annual  wages;  in  1S82  the  sum  of  £9630  was 
divided  aawniirt  908  persons.  In  IBM  the  nnmber 
was  OM,  die  sam  disnihuted  being  £0900,  or  about 
24  per  cent  OB  wages;  in  1889  the  amount  was 
£9120.  Five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  400,000 
fnuH  s  is,  like  the  wages,  de<iuct«'<l  from  the  }rn>*,* 
prolit-s  in  order  t<>  find  the  net  )>roHt**.  <  >f  the  net 
profits  r><l  I'ei  cent,  ^'oes  to  liitiour  iti  cii-sti,  '2.')  |Ker  cent, 
to  management,  and  25  i>er  cent,  to  the  pn>\ident 
society,  which  has  now  become  half  owner  of  the 
capital  of  the  firm.  The  effect  of  all  this  on^  the 
workmen  has  been  to  make  them  sober,  thrifty, 
and  indnstrimis.  Other  psinters  snd  decorators 
in  Fkits  followed  suit  When  called  a  philan 
thropist,  the  founder  said  :  '  I  am  simply  a 
business  man.    I  would  rather  gain  1U0,0UU  francs 
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and  give  away  fiO,€00  than  gain  88,000  and  keep 
the  whole  for  myself. ' 

The  Co-operative  Paper  Work>«,  Angonlfme, 
f<)umlc<l  by  M.  Laroche- Jonbet ! ,  u  Idj  Ic/I  asy^u  in 
of  pro&t-filuuing  in  entire  indeiM-tnlence  ot  Leclaire. 
The  dividend  is  payable  in  cash  ;  proviFion  is  made 
fur  the  adtiiisHion  of  workmen  shareholdeia,  Mid  by 
IH90  une  fourth  of  Hm  iihans  were  in  tlHir  bands. 
Ths  worJuMn  Jiav«  no  part  in  the  manngMnfliit. 
In  Ihaymn  187V-S8  the  sum  diBtribnted  over  aiHl 
above  wages  was  £44,880. 

In  Messrs  Godin's  iron-foundry.  Guise,  employing 
nlM)nt  1600  hands,  the  workmen's  share  of  protitti 
accumulates  towards  the  parchai*e  of  s«liaie><  in  the  1 
firm.  The  tirst  method  a<h>i'te<l  \v)u«  that  of  the 
bonus;  then  th«  system  of  (><>iieHt  societies;  and 
for  many  years  payments  in  casli.  In  1880  the 
aain  paid  in  interest  on  workmen's  capital  was 
£0200,  and  in  wages  £76,000 ;  the  onmber  of  work- 
men participaiinK  was  fiBO;  in  IStV  the  number 
was  MI.  M.  (Toilln  said  that  'ever  sinee  the 
system  was  established  the  workmen  are  uiteiestetl 
in  improving  the  oittpiit ;  they  are  quick  at  poiut- 
iii^L,'  nn;  .-.ourcr:- n;  iiml  ..IrfcT,  luid  they  exert 
tbeniseUef*  to  make  new  f*iig),'ef«liuiis.'  Mr  I<owry 
Whittle,  in  his  n'iK)rt  to  the  Ik)ar(l  of  Trwle,  says 
that  out  of  a  squalid,  ignorant  peasantry  M.  Godin 
has  produced  an  industrial  coronranlty  with  the 
diaeipluia  of  a  regiment  and  the  comnmncial  alert- 
Boai  of  the  market-place.  Since  1881  If.  Plat,  of 
the  iron-foundries  at  Paris  and  Soissons,  has  dis- 
tributed a  portion  of  net  profits.  In  M.  de 
Courey's  plan  5  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  set 
aside  evprj*  year  to  fonn  a  fuml  upon  which  every 
employe,  tiii'-t  twelve  riiontliH'  service,  has  a  claim 
in  the  pnipirtion  of  his  year's  salary  to  tlie  total 
aioount  of  profits  set  aside. 

But  those  who  have  tested  any  system  of  profit- 
sharing  declare  that  it  reijuires  much  time  aud 
pains  to  ptoduoa  substantial  results ;  and  a  diffi- 
culty in  working  fhe  eyttem  fa  that  proftt-aharars 
are  not  unfrequcntly  unwilling  to  share  the  losses 
of  the  concern.  In  France  there  was  founded  in 
1878  a  society  for  fiu-ilitating  the  practical  studv 
of  the  different  kirnls  of  profit-sharing,  whicii 
isBoeH  a  (luarterly  Bulletin  ilr  la  Partirijiatiun 
tmx  liemficejt.  li«>th  uu  ilie  Continent  and  in 
America  there  have  been  experiments  made  in 
co-operative  farming,  fishing,  market-gardening, 
and  CO  operative  workshops.  Alfred  l>olge,  of 
Dolgeville,  New  York  atat^  a  Saxon  by  biruit  the 
larg«;st  manafeeturer  of  feli  shoes  and  piano  felt, 
&c..  in  tlie  T'liit^Ml  States,  hiis  in  oiieratioii  a 
system  of  what  he  call«  earning  (  not  profit )  sharing 
amongHt  liix  emjiloye?*,  which  originated  in  the 
conviction  thjit  in  tlie  creation  of  wealth  certain 
of  the  emploves  contribute  a  larger  share  than  is 
represented  uy  their  wages,  aiiu  are  entitled  to 
somethinf^  more  than  the  wages  proper.  These 
r»>jil  earnings  can  be  determined  by  Iwok- keeping, 
I  n  '^jnective  of  any  market>mte  of  wages.  He 
l;<iui>-  tliat  it  is  the  selfish  interest  of  every 
Hinnloyer,  an  a  means  of  actual  ultimate  gain,  to 
find  out  wliat  the  earnings  of  e:u-h  of  bis  workmen 
are.  The  main  features  of  the  l)t)lgi'  scheme  are  : 
a  pension  scheme,  insurance  cnilnwnient,  and 
various  benevolences.  (1)  Under  the  oension 
scheme  a  workman  over  21  yean  of  age,  ana  under 
aO,  after  ten  yean'  sarviee,  in  case  of  partial  or 
total  inability  to  vrorlc,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  at 
thr  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  wages  eanied  duriitg 
Til-'  ypKt  preceding;  rising  to  100  per  eent  itfter 
I  Ai  iit\  five  years  service.  The  pension  fund  is 
p ml  ir  tni  yearly  contrilmtinns  fvi  aside  by  the 
liMii  nr.  !>ehalf  of  each  workman,  and  in  1891  it 
\va.->  ifjMirteil  that  it  wouhl  noon  ho  felf-snipport- 
iiiK-  (2)  Fifteen  yean*  of  Hervjce  entitles  to  three 
inaanmce  policies  of  $1000  each ;  75  policies  of  a 


value  of  $138,000  were  existing  in  1891.  Over 
$20,000  had  been  paid  in  premiums  by  the  firm. 
(3)  The  endowment  money  is  the  sum  cmlited  each 
year  on  accimnt  of  more  work  done  than  Iih-h  been 
paid  for  in  wageis ;  the  eiuluwinent  account  begitiN 
after  five  years'  service,  and  is  payable  at  the  age 
of  60  or  at  death.  Mr  Dolge,  for  the  }>enefit  of  hir^ 
work-people,  has  given  a  park  of  4O0  acrui,  a8i<if  ted 
in  building  houses,  maintains  a  dub-bouse  and  free 
library,  and  pays  fsooo  a  year  to  the  mhool  aodety. 
Strikes  and  laimur  diqiutos  are  raported  as  un- 
known at  his  factories. 

In  (Ireat  Brit-aiii  any  !*vstem  of  profit-»harin';  is 
not  of  Huch  long  standing  lu*  in  France.  The 
ny.»item  adopted  at  the  Whitwood  Collieries  of 
Messrs  liriggs,  Yorkshire,  lasted  beneficially  from 
1864  to  1875,  when  it  ceasied  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  workmen  in  a  strike  against  reduc- 
tion of  wa^es.  During  that  time  £34,000  had  been 
distributed  in  percentage  on  wages.  This  pereent* 
age  was  p^d  when  the  net  pmnts  exceeded  10  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  embarked,  one  half  going  to 
the  work-|>«>ople  in  pm|¥»rtir)n  to  eaniings.  Y'ro- 
vi'-ii.i]  ,u<  also  made  for  the  work-pefijile  securing 
share.«  \\  hen  the  wncerti  l>eeaine  a  limited  liahility 
company. 

The  method  of  profit-sharing  employed  by  many 
British  firms  may  be  gathertKl  from  the  first  rufe 
which  is  generally  adopted.  '  From  and  after  tlie 
1st  of  September  18 —  the  surplus  (if  any )  of  the 
clear  profits  the  business,  beyond  such  definite 
sum  as  is  for  the  ^me  being  reserved  to  the  Arm 
for  their  own  benefit,  shall  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  one  thereof  to  be  distributed  (not  of 
legal  right,  hut  gratnitoii-1  y  :  us  a  Itonuw  to  the 
employes  in  the  uianuer  defined  by  these  rules, 
and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  firm. ' 

See  I>'rny  Besoliea,  lUpariitioH  dtt  Richetu  (1881); 
Hart's  Ltetairt  (1883):  Tsylor's  Profit-Faring 

(1884);  Wright'* /'ro;tl-«Aartni/(  n4iKtaiul886)iB«hinert^s 

MV  (1889),  wbi«li  »>ntains  s  fnU  biblioipphy ;  Biuhill's 
JPrtgU  rterfsy  ftAmc,  with  list  of  British  proflt-aharinK 
firms;  Die  (ttreehtf  Vtrteilnng  du  Ot$chdf1vrrtran» 
(1891);  Rawsuii's  I'rttfit-Aarivg  Preeeiimtt  (IHOlj; 
articles  by  Schloas  in  Contta^torary  JUviev  for  1890 ;  The 
J\t»t  DiilribHtion  of  Eaminfft.  an  sooount  of  Dolge's 
( 189U ) ;  the  re}K>i  t  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  J. 
Uwry  Whittle  (1891) ;  Biwhill's  Profit  tkariiv  and  tkt 
Labpmr(iiitation\lfiai2) }  and  ths  srtldMi  OOKMSBAXIOM, 
SoeuusM. 

ProKnostlcattoiiR.    See   AuiAirAO,  and 

Mktkukolouy,  Vol.  Vll.  p.  laa. 

Progj-aanM  Hulc  8«e  Mt»io,  Vol  VII. 

p.  300. 

Profrreso,  the  port  of  Meifite,  te  Tueatan. 

from  which  it  i»  2.")  milei*  N.  by  two  linen  of  rail- 
way. It  Htand^  on  an  open  hay,  exposed  to  every 
wind,  and  i.s  one  of  the  worst  Ijarhourv  in  the 
world  ;  bat  it  hm  a  very  large  export  trade  in 
beniquoB  (Sisal  hemp). 

Proftrc^Bsloiit  in  Arithmetic,  is  tbe  soeoessioo, 
according  to  some  fixed  law,  of  ooo  number  after 
another.  A  series  of  numbera  ao  aoeoeeding  one 
another  is  said  to  be  '  in  pn)grese!en.'  PrwrMsion 
may  l>e  of  various  kinds,  but  the  three  uniw  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  are  Ariihmrtirdl  pro- 
grr»sion  (q.v. ),  (•'t'n/ii  tricitl  Prrx/rr.H.tion  (q.v.  i, 
Rn<l  Iftinmnieal  Froqrt-Mion.  If  the  t«rnis  of  an 
aritlimotical  progression  be  inverted  they  fonn  a 
series  in  harmonical  progression;  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4, 

0,  8,  &c.  is  an  arithmetical  progression  ;  and  1, 

1.  i.  i.  h-  harmonical  progression.  This 
series  is  principally  important  in  Connection  with 
tlie  theory'  of  music,  in  determining  the  length  of 
the  .Htrings  of  instruments.   See  Harmonics. 

Progression,  MrsicAi,.  The  regular  succes- 
sion of  chords  or  the  movement  of  the  parts  of  a 
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nrawfeal  oomposition  in  harmony,  where  tiie  hey 

cunliiiuew  unchanged,  i«  called  PmnrefLsiuii ;  wliere 
&  new  key  in  iutroduoeti  it  im  out  prugr«^iuii,  but 
Modnlaliun  (q.V.). 

ProliiMtloil*  8«e  Liqvob  L&wb,  and  Tkm 

Projectile  ii*  'li  '  "  Li!M'  ^nven  t<)  any  iiiai's 
thrown  so  a«  to  <k'Kciil«  a  |fath  in  air  near  the 
earth's  surface.  The  jtiith  (lcMorilH»il  is  oalled  the 
trajectory.  The  importance  of  liie  subject  nprinj^ 
from  ita  clone  connection  with  Unnnery  ( q.  v. ).  A  ny 
nuMi  proj«ot«d  into  tlie  air  is  nnder  tb«  action  of 
two  forcea:  flnt,itB  wright,  acting  downwarda  and 
practically  constant ;  second,  the  reeistance  of  the 
air  to  motion  through  it,  which  reeistance  is  a 
function  of  the  i^peed,  and  depends  alaik  €n  the 
form,  xize,  and  mass  of  the  projectile. 

If  >\e  consider  the  action  of  gravity  alone,  the 
problem  ia  a  very  aimple  (me.   Since  the  force 

of  gravity  is 
alwav?'  ver 
tical,  there 
can  ba  uo 
duuigv  in 
the  value  of 
the  horizon- 
tal compon- 
ent of  the 
velocity. 
The  projec- 
tile, projected  from  any  point  O  (see  fig.  1)  at 
any  incftnation,  will  some  time  or  other  reach 
the  highest  point  A.  At  this  point  the  vertical 
velocity  will  be  nco;  and,  if  Um  iMirixnntal  velo- 
city were  hero  tnddenly  reversed,  the  projectile 
would  travel  l»ack  along  the  >*atiie  trajei  tory  t« 
O.  A«  it  is,  the  projectile  prcx-ettls  alon^;  the 
pftth  AO',  whic'li  must  be  exactly  Bimilar  l<i  AO. 
In  short,  the  trajectory  is  symmetrical  alK>nt  tlie 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  highest  ]>oint  A. 
Beckoning  from  A,  let  us  suppoee  the  projectile 
to  reach  after  t  seconda.  Then,  if  the  hori- 
■mtal  velooi^ia  v.  the  distance  of  from  the 
nrtlea]  Km  AB—VM  namely— is  measured  by  the 
product  vi.  Rut  the  projoeble  in  falling  through 
the  height  AM  has  acquired  a  vertical  vdocity  gt, 
where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  ;;ravity.  Thus 
the  space  fallen  through,  being  nieaHurcil  by  the 
piodnet  of  the  average  speed  and  the  time,  ia 

AM  =       =  4pMP'«/w»  =  igMP»i^. 

The  trajeetoiy  ia  Iberefore  a  Parabola  (q.v.)  with 
its  axis  vertieal. 

If  w«  mppoae  tbe  piojeetile  to  be  ptojeoted  with 
a  vdodiy  whoae  vcrtleal  and  Irariimita]  eompon 
ente  are  respectively  «  and  v,  then  the  an>;le  of 

£ rejection  has  its  trigonomptrieal  tant^ent  emial 
I  u/v.  Tlie  time  take/i  lo  n  ilcIi  the  hi;,'neHt 
point  ia  v{g ;  and  the  total  range  uu  the  horieontal 
plMM  la 

OO'  =  2.0B  =  2  rm/g. 

If  we  interchaa^  v  and  u  to  that  the  tiuigent  of 
tlie  angle  of  projaetioB  beoomw  r/M,  insteati  of  ujv, 
we  get  still  the  Mune  tnnjn.  GenenJly,  then,  a 
given  point,  O',  can  be  reached  by  two  trajectories 

with  the  same  initial  speed  of  projection.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  two  corres(»ondins  directions 
of  nroje<  tion  are  equally  ini'lituil  to  t!>e  line  that 
m«K»»f  4'i  with  th««  hfirirnntal  :  ami  the  ruii^'e  is 
gri'riter  accord in^  a?*  the  coin|HiiieiitM  >i  sui<\  r  of 
the  uiven  initial  velocity  are  le-ss  unequal  in 
nMgnitude.  The  greatest  range  is  attained  when 
u  =  V  =  V/v  2,  V  being  the  total  velocity  of  pro- 
jection— i.e.  when  the  angle  of  projection  Ib  46*. 
In  tills  catte  the  range  i«  V^/g.  Tlnf'.  to  throw 
a  ball  to  a  di«t«aoe  ca  100  yanis  or  3iM  feet  it  is 


to  project  it  with  a  ^MS^  «f  at  least 

100  fe«t  'i»€r  s*ccond  (nearly  ).  PractiRafiy,  however, 
becauMeof  the  alino«pheric  reRiHtance,  it  wottld  need 
a  distinctly  ^-r»-  itt  r  speed  of  i>rojo<-tion  than  tint 
jnst  given  to  attain  the  desireti  range. 

A  very  simple  observation  Mufficea  to  show  that 
the  paraliolic  trajectorv  is  onlpr  approxiniat«-lv 
reiUised  in  air.  A  w«U-(  mven  cncket  or  L'olf  I>ftl! 
will  be  seen  to  a  spectator  snitablv  placed  to  lie- 
•cribe  a  trajectory  which  is  distinctly  aKYmmetrical 
about  a  vertical  line  tliraa|di  the  tiignwit  POUit, 
The  path  will  be  fonnd  to  M  leee  eorved  dtirfBi; 
the  ascent  than  during  the  descent;  whilr- 
highest  jMiint  i-s  consid?rah!y  n«irer  the  end  tiian 
the  IK-Kinning  of  the  traj-  t(Pi  \  In  fig.  2  the  gen- 
eral character  of  a  real  trajectory,  AB',  is  oompwed 


Fif.2. 

with  the  pambolic  trajectory,  AB,  which  would 
hmrm  bero  described  if  the  air  had  offered  no  reeist- 
ancou  AT  shows  the  direction  of  the  initinl  projee- 
tion.  The  same  features  causing  deviation  from  the 
parabolic  form  are  still  ui  le  cliaraetenNtic  of  the 
long  Hat  trajectorifs  oi  nuinon  ball.s.  Tlies**.  pro- 
jecte<l  with  >  ery  hi;.'h  HjM-eiis.  have  their  approxi- 
mately horizontal  velocilie>»  rapidly  cut  down  in 
the  earlier  stages  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

The  first  approxitnatehr  accurate  idea^*  of  the 
re^stance  pre»ente<i  by  toe  nlf  to  In f  Uo  luuvinj; 
throoffh  it  at  high  speeds  wero  obtained  by  Bobtnn 
(see  BALUBnc  Pbndvlum).  In  onr  own  tines 
Ra.«hforth,  by  means  of  his  electric  chronograph, 
hdH  (daborately  investigated  the  subject  (see  his 
Mtttifin  It/  I'rtijfctilfn  and  The  Bcuhforth  Chrono 
(fritph,  IMW),  the  authoritative  treatises  on  this 
^.i.in  li  of  gtinnery  ).  Ka-^hforth's  results  indicate 
that  up  to  velocities  of  from  8U0  to  900  feet  per 
second  Newton's  theoretie  law  that  the  reftistance 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  speed  holds  practically 
true.  The  aame  Uw  (b«t  with  a  different  co 
efficient)  holds  for  nil  mensnred  veloeities  above 
ISOO  feet  per  second ;  Init  between  the  limits  named 
the  resistance  dei»end!*  <tn  higher  powers  nf  the 
speed.  Between  the  velocities  of  1000  antl  II'R) 
feet  per  wecond  -  the  vehx-ity  of  sound  in  air,  in 
fact — the  resistance  pow.s  very  rapidly,  \arvingr 
for  a  certain  interval  as  the  tixth  power  iif  the 
velocity.  The  resistance  also  depends  on  the  form 
of  the  projectile,  a  spherical  snot  being  nearly 
twice  M  mnch  resisted  as  an  cgival-hoadea  shot  of 
the  same  diameter  and  wei^t.  For  different  sized 
prnjeeUles  <rf  the  same  form  the  retardation  doe  to 
the  reristanee  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  dia 
meter  and  in>  er>ely  the  wcij;ht.  It  is  uisual  t<i 
express  the  diameter  in  inches  and  the  weight  in 
pounds:  and  tlie  following  nuini>ers  are  for  an 
ogival-headml  projectile,  wliowe  weight  in  ponnds 
equals  the  square  of  it**  diamet'er  in  inches.  The 
filst  line  gives  the  velocity  and  the  second  the  cor- 
responding resistance  sccolomtioo  ( negative) 

Yf>lnclty  .  ISOO   ItOO   1100   1000  flOO   800  400 

AcovlermUon  . . . .  S18    188    US      7»    M    aS  10 

For  *  sphere  of  same  weiffht  and  size,  the  resist- 
ance^iooalnmtiion  lor  ■peons  low  tha^  feet 
l>er  second  is  given  by  formnU  I'lM  x  10 'h^, 
where  v  is  the  velocity.  From  this  it  may  be 
shown  that  such  a  sphere  falling  in  air  can  never 
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attain  a  velocity  of  622  feet  per  8e<  oml.  If  pro- 
jected downwania  with  a  greater  velocity  it  will  )>e 
retarded,  since  Uie  raiatance  due  to  tlie  atraoepherti 
is  greater  than  tlie  wd^k  of  tho  body.  It  pro- 
jected npwardfl  with  a  ipnd  of  MO  feet  per  aeoond 
It  will  reach  a  height  of  ooly  6112  feet  instead  of 
nearly  10.000,  and  will  return  to  earth  again  with 
a  velfxrily  of  S51  feet.  These  res^ult^  hIiow  why 
a  meteoric  stone  never  reaches  the  earth't*  Hurface 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet 
per  Kccond.  It  mattera  not  with  what  relative 
Apeed  the  roetOMT  may  meet  the  earth.  Once  it 
geta  into  the  atmoapliere  its  lunette  eneiigy  is 
rapidly  dissipated  in  beat,  and  roneh  at  its  sub- 
stance  volabliaad  at  the  high  temperature  that 
reeoltB.  Onr  aimeephere,  ia  net,  aeia  as  a  praeti' 
cally  perfect  shield  to  meteoric  bombardment. 

For  projeotileH  clischat]ged  from  firearms,  see 
the  articles  on  Hiillet,  Caniioat  Cartridge^  Flnanns, 
Gun,  KideM,  Shell,  Shot. 

Projection  the  representation  on  any  sur- 
face of  objects  or  figures  as  tbey  appear  to  the  eye 

of  an  observer.  It  thus  includes  Perspective  (q.v. ), 
ami  is  n»oitt  simply  illn-^ttiU*^!  by  tho  shadow  of  an 
oliject  thrown  by  a  caiiilU'  on  a  wall  ;  the  shadow 
bemg  the  nrnjtH-tion  and  the  plaoo  of  tii<>  li>,'ht  iIhi 
position  ol  the  eye.  The  tlitnirv  of  jirojection»  i« 
of  great  importance,  both  in  inatlieniaties  and  geo- 
{H^pby,  beiag,  in  the  former  ca»e,  {lerfectly  general 


the  jMwition  and  distance  of  the  eye  from  the 
sphere,  and  the  form  of  the  surface  on  which  the 
projection  is  tlimwn ;  thus  we  have  the  ortlho- 
graphic,  stfreii(fnijt/itr,  ijlohulnr,  conical,  and  cylin- 
dricnl  or  Mrrrators  iirojri'tiona,  all  of  which  are 
treated  of  under  the  article  Map.  Another  pro- 
jection frequently  employed  is  the  gnomonic  In 
the  gnonMuic  projection  the  eye  ia  supposed  to  be 
sitoi^ed  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  uid  the  snr* 
face  on  whidi  the  projection  is  thrown  is  a  plane 
surface  which  tonehes  the  sphere  at  any  one  point 
(called  the  prinri/ni/  puint).  It  is  t'\idcMt  that  a 
map  constructed  on  liie  j;noininuc  [irojection  is 
tuensihly  correct  only  for  a  circular  area  whme 
circumference  is  at  a  small  angular  ilistance  from 
the  principal  poinL  From  the  pieition  of  the  eve 
in  the  gnomonic  projection  (which  is  not  suited  for 
representing  large  portions  of  tta  earth's  surface) 
it  ibllowB  that  aU  gnat  circles  or  portions  of  great 
cirdea  of  tiie  aphere  are  represented  by  straiglit 
lines,  for  their  planes  pass  tnrough  the  eye.  The 
gnomonic  projection  derives  its  name  from  it«  con- 
nection with  the  mo«le  of  deecrihiiin  a  ^jiinmon  or 
Dial  (q.v.).  The  gnomic  and  stereographic  pro- 
jection of  crystals  is  dflMnbed  and  iUnniatea  at 

C  K  Y.ST  A  I.  I>(XJ  R  A  I*  1 1 Y. 

Prolapsas  Ani  is  a  common  affection  of  the 
termination  of  the  inte.itinal  canal,  and  conKlHtH  in 
an  eversion  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  antl 
its  protrusion  through  the  anus.  It  may  dei)end 
on  a  naturally  relaxed  condition  of  the  parts,  as 
in  infency,  or  may  be  caused  by  violent  alniainj; 
in  eases  of  costiveneea,  piles,  &c.  Whenever  it 
occnra  the  parts  sbooU  be  washed,  and  if  possible 
raplaoed  by  «Mt«ial  pi— w  with  the  hand ;  and 
if  they  do  not  eadly  return  the  forefinger  should  be 
oiled  and  pushed  np  into  the  anns,  and  it  will  con- 
vey the  protmded  intestine  with  it,  after  which 
the  patient  should  retain  the  recumlwnt  i)osition 
for  foine  hours.  If  it  cannot  be  retume<l  l)y  the 
at>ove  niean.s  surgical  aNsistanoe  should  l»e  at  once 
sought.  In  order  to  remove  the  tendency  to  pro- 
lapsus the  patient  should  regulate  his  bowels  so  as 
to  avoid  costiveneast  shouU  spoago  the  puta  after 
every  evaonatfan  with  oold  water  or  soap  and 


and  if  necessary  use  astringent  injections,  as,  for 
example,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  1 
grain  to  the  oonce.  In  young  children  the  power 
of  atraiaiag,  and  therefore  the  tandoicnr  to  the 
uccuireuce  of  the  protrusion,  may  be  taaai  dimin- 
ished  fay  preventing  their  feet  from  resting  on  the 
ground  during  defecation.  Dr  Druitt  ( in  his  Svr- 
geuu'.i  Vatle  Merum)  recommends  a  plan  first  sii<,'- 
f,'e9teil  by  Dr  M'Connac— viz.  that  when  the  .sttM)ls 
art?  [lasHed  the  skin  near  the  anus  should  Ik*  drawn 
to  one  side  with  the  hand  so  as  to  tighten  the  ori- 
fice. If  after  the  a<loption  of  these  meana  the 
bowel  continnea  to  descend  certain  surgical  means 
must  be  leaortod  to,  as  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
relaxed  mnoona  mmhraae  vg  ue  application  of 
nitmte  of  silver  or  nitrie  add,  or  removing  a  part 
of  the  loose  skin  surnninding  the  orifice,  witii  or 
without  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  as 
well. 

Prolapsiu  lJt«rL  See  Womb. 

Proletariate*  a  term  naed  to  denote  tiw 

lowest  and  poorest  dames  <A  the  eommnnity.  It 
is  derived,  through  the  French,  from  the  Latin 
iirnlit'int,  the  naiiu-  ;,'i\en  in  tho  census  of  Scrvius 
Tnllius  to  tlie  liiwfst  (if  the  centuries,  wlio  were 
f-o  (  RlltMi  to  indirntc  tliat  thev  were  valuahle  to  the 
Hl«te  only  as  rearers  of  offspring  {proi€s).  The 
word  has  come  much  into  use  in  Md  litoiatora  Of 
Socialism  (q.v.) ;  see  also  Mabx. 

Prologue,  a  preface  or  introduction  to  a  dta* 
course  or  poem,  as  the  prolitgur  to  diaiicer's 
Vnntcrbury  Tnlfji ;  hut  more  esj>ecially  the  dis- 
cour>«e  or  poem  siioken  iK-fore  a  dramatic  jierform- 
ance,  corre-sfMjnoing  to  the  Epilogue  (q.v.)  at  its 
close.  This  usually  stands  outride  the  action  of 
the  piece,  an  external  adjunct  to  it,  being,  indeed, 
a  mere  mldress  to  the  pttblio  occasioned  hy  the 
play.  The  introdoetion  proper;  again,  helougs  to 
tho  aetion  itwlf,  and  tUa  we  finiT provided  for  in 
the  prologue  of  Euripidea,  apoken  bv  one  of  the 
eharactere,  in  nairative  form,  half  within  and  half 
without  the  action  ;  in  tlie  separate  imhtrtioti  of 
many  old  Knglish  plays;  and  in  the  preludes  an<l 
prologues  of  modem  dranias  like  Fnust. 

Prometheas,  a  ffreat  culture-hero  of  Greek 
mythology,  the  sou  oi  the  Titan  lapetus  and  of 
Clymene,  brother  of  Atlas,  Menmtius,  and  Epi- 
methens.  Hesiod  tells  his  history  as  follows :  Once, 

under  the  rei^'u  of  Zeus,  when  men  and  gcxls  were 
disputing  with  one  another  at  Mccone  as  to  which 
portions  of  the  vit  titns  at  sacrifices  were  to  given 
to  the  jj;im1s,  Prometheus,  to  outwit  Zeus  cut  up 
an  ox,  and  placed  on  one  side  the  l^est  parts  covered 
with  otTal,  on  the  other  the  bones  covered  with 
fat.  Zeua  was  asked  to  diooae,  hut,  finding  the 
deceit  practised  upon  him,  avanged  himself  on  ttio 
mortals  bv  withholding  from  tfiom  the  flra  necea- 
sary  for  the  cooking  of  the  meat ;  wherenpon  Pro- 
metheus stole  it  in  a  hollow  fennel-stalk,  and 
hriin;:lit  it  to  thciii.  Zeus  next  CAUsed  Hejilia  vtus 
to  mould  a  virj^nn  of  wondrous  lieautVi  I'andora 
(([.v.),  whom  Epiinetheus  wa«  nnwi.Ke  eunuch  to  re 
ceive  as  a  present  from  Hernus,  and  tlms  lirou>;iit 
through  her  all  imaginable  ill-  upon  humanity. 
Prometheoa  himself  waa  chained  to  a  rock,  and  an 
eagle  sent  to  tear  hia  liver  by  day,  while  Zeus 
caused  it  to  grow  anew  during  the  night.  At 
length  HereuiM  klDed  the  eagle,  and  by  the 
permission  of  Zeus  delivered  the  snfTeriiif,'  Pro- 
n«etlieus.  Thus  far  HesicKl's  legend.  In  the 
splendid  trage<ly  of  j^^lschylus,  the  I'lomrfhi us 
Vini  tiix,  I'rometiieus  is  an  inmiortal  psi,  a  frien<l 
of  the  human  race,  who  does  not  shrink  frunj 
op{M)sin^  the  evil  desi^s  of  Zeus  against  mankind, 
and  even  from  sacrihcing  himself  for  their  salva- 
tion. He  is  the  loog<anfiering  hero,  who,  although 
by  Zeoa'a  anparior  might,  yet  doeo  not 
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bond  hiB  mind.  He  takes  from  man  the  evil  pft 
of  foreseeing  the  futare,  but  gives  him  the  two 
infinitely  superior  gifts  of  hope  and  of  Inf  and  he 
is  the  inventor  ol  arehiteotore,  Mtroaomy,  writing, 
figures,  HMdidm,  ttavigatlm,  tlie  mystery  of  pro- 
phecy, the  art*  of  metal-working,  and  all  other 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  For  these 
Immhih  coTiftTrt'il  on  the  hiitiian  nwo  he  is  by  Zeun's 
onler  chaiiKHl  t<»  a  rook  iu  Stythia  by  Hepha'stua, 
who  fulfill!  this  task  relnctjintlv.  Here  he  \n  vihit/e<l 
by  the  Oceanides,  by  lo,  and  1>v  liennew,  who  en- 
deavours to  find  out  that  which  I'roinetheus  alone 
knows,  who  will  be  the  son  of  Zeus  and  his  auc- 
MMor.  Refusing  to  divulge  this  secret,  he  is 
•tnek  bv  Zeos'a  lightning  and  hnrled  into  Tar- 
tanu,  whence  he  only  velHaee  after  a  time  to 
undergo  new  suflerings.  He  is  now  fastened  to 
Mount  CaucnsiiK,  and  the  eagle,  an  ofTspring  of 
Elarth  an<l  TarluniH,  coinoK  to  t<iinii'iit  liim  iliiilv. 
Cheimn  tiie  <  't'iitiiur  at  la^t  oHVrw  him.H«>lf  to  supply 
the  jilace  of  Pn)inethe«8  in  Ha«les— for  on  no  other 
condition  was  he  to  be  liberate*!  than  that  some 
other  immortal  should  oflfer  himself  in  his  stead. 
Cbeiroo.  incurably  wounded  by  Uercttle^  »  ao- 
cepted  by  Zeos.  Other  legends  giva  a  vaiyinc 
aocount,  and  malce  PrameUiene  tbe  enator  ci 
man  oat  of  earth  and  water.  Many  have  been  the 
explanations  of  this  myth,  ax  that  it  represents  the 
human  mind  in  the  consciousness  of  it«  own  power, 
refusing  to  oIk-v  implicitly  the  will  of  Zeus.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Prometheus  is  a  culture  hero, 
analogous  to  the  Maori  Mani,  and  the  Finninh 
Wainamtmun.  The  pomeBaion  of  tire  to  early 
man  was  a  matter  of^  enormous  importance,  and 
the  legend  of  it*  bdnff  originally  stolen  from  heaven 
by  a  primeval  hero  w  very  widely  spread  over  the 
world.  The  Greek  name  meana  'fore-dght;' 
Epimetheus  ( 'after- thought ')  is  obviously  it* 
opposite;  and  (lie  iM'iuitifully  ingenious  iihntifica- 
tion  of  the  hoIui  t hiilni,MHtfl  with  the  Sanskrit 
Pramituthn,  tiie  lire  stick  of  the  Hin<luH,  may  Ihj 
disregarded  in  the  face  of  the  existence  of  the  myth 
far  beyond  the  poeaible  range  of  Ar}-aii  influence 

See  the  article  Fikk,  p.  630 ;  B.  B.  Tyler's  Re»eareha 
imto  tXt  Rariv  HUtortf  of  Mankind  (1865).  and  Kuhn, 
Die  Herahkunft  df  Fntert  <2d  ed.  1886);  older  books  on 
the  myth  by  Wei«ke  ( 18421  and  I.msiiIx  ( 1843  ).snd  mono- 
graphs  by  Holle  ( Rcrl.  and  Milehhofer  ( IkrL  1882). 

PromlM.    See  CuM  K-XtT,  Marbiaoe. 

PromlHSOry-note,  a  written  promise  by  one 
person  (the  maker)  to  (wy  another  (ttie  payee) 
or  bearer  a  sum  of  money  either  on  denand  or  en  a 
future  day.    Ifeiaia  the  following'  form  : 

£100.  LoNDo.N,  l*f  yanuarif  189-. 

Three  month*  after  date  I  iir(»ini*c  to  p*y  tti  Mr 
William  Smith  or  ordsr  One  Uundred  Foonos  for  value 
rsesived.  JOBT  BbowH. 

With  certain  necessarA'  exoeptiona,  sneh  as  the 
mien  regarding  a«HM>i>tance,  the  law  of  a  Bill  of 
Exr'hange  (q. v.)  appli<  -«  cipDiIly  to  notes. 

Promotion  in  the  cunlmi^.'>ione<l  rank^  of  the 
Britinh  army,  since  the  alxdition  of  the  purchase 
system  in  1870,  is  obtained  by  seniority  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  bv  selection  or  by  brevet  for  <li-tni;:nished 
aervieeB.  First  appointments  are  as  a  rale  obtained 
from  the  militia  or  through  the  Militaty  Colleges 
( see  Military  SriinoLs).  Rnt  three  commissions, 
one  in  the  Royal  Artillerj-,  one  in  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, and  one  in  theCavalrv,  are  given  eneh  yeair 
to  cwletM  of  the  Hoyai  Camulian  Military  rollej,'e, 
and  alK)ut  ten  H*>cond  lieutenantH"  commi*i,»ions  in 
the  cavalry  and  line  to  sergeants  who  art*  spt^cially 
recommende<l  and  hold  hrst-class  certificates  of 
etlucntion.  Ikisides  these  last  all  the  officers  of 
the  Toast  Brigade  Royal  Artillery  (i^oiit4B),  and 
of  the  Coast  Battalion  Royal  Engineers ( 12),  as  well 
as  all  the  quartermasters  (about  316)  and  riding- 
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masters  (about  4.'i )  in  the  service,  are  eommlM«ione<l 
as  lieutenants  from  the  ranks.  Quartenua«tent  and 
riding-masters  leerifl  hoootanr  commissions,  an<l 
hx%  promoted  boBoiarv  oaptams  and  nMjon  for 
lenjrth  of  service  or  distingQished  eoMlact  hi  the 
field.  Other  officers  aro  nsoally  promoted,  in  their 
regiments,  when  senior  of  their  rank,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  provided  lliat  they  are  well  reporte<l  on 
ami  have  paiwetl  the  neceesary  examination!! ;  Imt 
to  etpialise  promotion  a  step  is  sonieiiiiie>  ;.'i\en 
out  of  the  regiment.  The  nighe»>t  rank  of  regi- 
mental otticer  is  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  The 
succeeding  steps  of  colonel,  miyor-general,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  general  an  given  to  officers 
spedaily  eeleeted  to  fill  some  ap|iouilaMOfe  canyiM 
those  ranks.  The  seniors  have  the  piafeienee  n 
otherwise  elisible  and  not  above  the  age  limits, 
which  are  fifty-five,  sixty-two,  and  sixty-seven 
years  res]>eotively  Field-marshals,  not  exceeiling 
Hix,  are  spi-cially  HcleetiHi  from  amongst  the  mont 
distinguishcil  jjetieraln.  The  brcrt  t  rank  of  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  or  colonel  may  be  given  to  any 
officer  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  a  Heo- 
tenant  mav  be  given  a  captaincy  in  another  regi- 
nanfe  for  dutingnished  semoea.  By  this  means  a 
yoong  aad  pronUsiag  offieer  naj  aa  braaght  for- 
ward and  placed  in  an  important  commaBd.  Thu^ 
a  major  and  hrevet-Cfilonel  is  eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  maj<ir  general,  therehy  nawting  over 
many  who  are  senior  to  him  in  ien^^th  of  service; 
but  wliile  wrving  with  his  reginuiit  lie  does*  duty 
as  a  major  only.  Such  an  offieer  mn.«t,  however, 
have  l>een  exceptionally  fortunate  to  have  obtained 
at  least  two  brevets — viz.  lieutenant -colonel  and 
colonel,  for  only  one  step  is  given  at  a  time.  The 
rales  governing  pronioticm  an  constantly  altered 
by  royal  warrant.  The  above  rales  were  dst«d 
1889.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  promoted  by 
polertion-  the  w^ninrf,  if  otherwine  <jualified,  hav- 
ing the  iin-ferenee — or  for  dihitinguwhed  sen  ice. 
See  also  CoM.Mi8.si on s  (  ,\kmv),  Rank. 

Pronjotion  in  the  navy  is  governed  partly  by 
seniority  and  partly  by  selection.  On  a  midship- 
man passing  all  his  examinations  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  ne  receives  his  commission  Ss  sub- 
lieutenant, and  is  then  advanced  to  lieatenBti 
except  in  a  few  special  eaees,  by  eeaiority.  Hkose 
specially  selected  tor  promotion  have  either  obtained 
a  first-^ass  in  all  subjects  of  examination,  or  else 
have  distinguished  tlieniMdvcs  r»n  active  or  other 
sj>ecial  service.  Advancement  from  the  lieuteiiantn' 
to  the  commandci-'  li^t  iiiuy  l»e  said  to  l>e  by  pure 
selection.  As  tliero  are  Hnp|K>.e«l  to  be  1000  lieu- 
tenanti*  on  the  active  list  and  only  2.50  commandera, 
it  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  the  oaae.  Except, 
however,  for  very  dixtinguished  service,  Uaatenante 
an  not  momoted  before  having  served  ten  years  in 
that  tank,  aad  the  promotions  an  generally  to  be 
found  among  officers  who  have  ten  to  fifteen  years' 
seniority  as  lieutenants  with  a  projxirtimiate 
amount  of  go<Ml  service.  Pnunotion  from  the 
commanders"  li.^t  to  the  captains'  it»  also  by  f*elec- 
tion  ;  lint  there  is  this  ditlerence,  that  a.-*  the 
number  of  commanders  is  only  some  70  in  excess 
of  the  captains,  any  oommaader  who  puts  in  the 
re<inisite  amount  of  sea  ocitieo  can  connt,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  certainty,  oa  attaining  his  step. 
Oi^itainsand  adminlaanpRMBdlBdontMr  nmo- 
tive  lists  by  pure  seiiioTity ;  the  thne  admtraw  off 
the  fleet,  however,  are  selected  for  giKxl  service 
from  the  list  of  atlmirals,  and  no  admiral  is  qualified 
for  Kelei'tion  who  has  not  hoisted  his  flag  in  com- 
iiiatid  of  a  sijuailron  either  as  a  rear-  or  vice  admiral. 

rroiriotions  in  all  the  civil  branches  are,  excrjit 
for  distinpiishetl  .service,  made  by  seniority  alone. 

Prong'hom.  See  Antelopes. 

Pro^f.  See  EviosxcE ;  also  Exobaviiio. 
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Praoft*  Correction  of.  The  eometioiiB  to 
be  nuida  on  a  '  proof '  of  priot«d  lOAtter  nr«  marked 
on  tlie  margin ;  and  for  this  purpow  an  esUbliBhed 
set  of  signs  or  shorthand  is  immL  The  ioUowing 
specinien  of  a  proof  exhiUta  the  ^Ikalkui  d  mon 
of  thaMiisBii 


la 

*  Italic. 
•9 

"  5 


'  To  ink  the  nations  with,  imperial 
sw^,  to  impose  terms  of  peace,  to 
spare  the  humbled,  and  to  jrcush  the 
proud,  resigning  i^o  odien  to  do* 
fcribe  the  coaiaet  of  llMQbeavai%  ind 
explain  the  rising  stars ;  this,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  poet  of  the  /Eneid 
in  the  apostrophe  of  Andiiaes  to 
Fabios  in  die  Shadei^wM  rinded 
as  the  proper  province  of  a 


The  genius  of  the  people  was 
more  adverse  to  the  cultiv^on  of  the 
physical  sciences  than  that^the  Euro- 
pean Greeks^and  |»een|  we  have|  that 
the  latter  left  experimental  phOoaopbjr 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  ^biao  and 
African  colonists,  The  elegant  litera- 
ture and  metaphysical  specu^lations 
of  Athens,  her  histories,  dramas,  epics, 
•BdondooibliadaiuiBMraashoat  of 
admiiets  In  ItOf,  bat  a  >8aMy  of 
intliflfcrence  was  displayed  to  the 
practical  adence  of  Alexandria.  ['This 
repugnanoe  of  the  Roman  mind  at 
home  to  mithemertca  and'  piqndc^^ 
extending  from  the  Atlaotie  to  die 
IndianO  cean,  from  Northern  Britain 
to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  annihi- 
lated in  a  meaiiure       pure  sciences 


1*  and  its 
despotism 


in  the  conqoered  districts  when  they  ^ 
had  bad  beea  panned, and  prohibited'  u  9 
attendon  to  them  in  the  aodier* 


conntry.  ^ 

Ix>n(;,  indeed,  after  the  afje  of 

Ptolemy,  the  school  in  connection 
-  -■ .  -i=g 

with  irhkh  he  flowisbed,  icniained 


^Rummt. 


(1)  A  wrung  letter.  After  weiy  mai^  of  oorrecUan  • 
line  /  ihoukl  be  drawn,  to  prevent  lt«  Wing  cnufounded  with 
.any  other  in  the  Mine  Hoe.  (S)  A  word  or  tetter  t<i  be 
tr«(Mp<w«<l.  When?  k'tfir*  onlv  are  U)  bf  trenspuiietl,  it  in 
betUr  to  iitrlkt  thfiii  out,  anti  writ*"  them  in  their  pp^per 
•mnence  in  the  maiKiD,  like  a  correction.  (3)  A  t%not  wanted. 
This  mark  is  alssnin  vlien  the  spaeing  ia  Inaafleieat.  (4)  A 
■mce  or  quadnt  MMn«  19.  (6)  Alteration  or  type.  Ona 
line  ia  drawn  under  the  word  for  italit-*,  two  for  shall 
CAPrrALS,  three  for  CAPITALS.  (6)  ComH^tloii  or  Insertion  of 
■tope.  (7)  A  word  irtrucit  oiit,  and  aftfrwanJa  »m>nivt«l  of 
(  L«t.  «frt,  Met  it  BUnd  ).  (8)  A  tunie«i  letter.  (i>)  An  omi.i- 
aion.  (10)  A  letter  of  a  wrong  fount.  (11)  A  word  or  letter 
tolMdiMad.  (lS>AUaBtiaBof type.  (18) AaswpaiBBiapk. 
(14)  IiiMiUua  flf  a  ebasa.  (16)  A  nme  to  be  ranovtdTor 
diminiabcd.  (W)  A  WRMff  wonl.  (17)  When  letters  or  linea 
do  not  itand  avm.  (M)  Marie  fbr  a  hyphen.  (19)  No  new 
paragraph.  (  SO)  The  manner  is  sMeh  the  ajnatropbe,  inverted 
conunaB,  the  star  .tij<l  <ittipr  refemSM^iadmpsiteflr  Ood-op' 
lattera  and  Agurai  are  marked. 


The  immediate  oUMfe  of  a  ' reader'* 
of  the  press  is  to  obaenre  and  mark  ovoiy  error 
and  oversight  of  the  oomposltor.  with  a  view 
to  make  the  printed  sheet  a  pemefe  «opy  of  the 
author^  mannaeript.  This  is  on  the  snppoaition 
that  the  mannRcript  it«elf  it*  quite  correct,  which  ia 
seldom  the  case  ;  tuul  therefore  the  duty  of  a  pooil 
reader  extendB  to  8«»eing  tlmt  there  are  110  incdn- 
sistencieM  in  orth<)j.(rnphy,  puiietuatioii,  alibrmia- 
tionx,  i*i:c.,  and  in  many  nuscs  to  the  verification 
of  quotations,  dat«8,  and  proper  names.  Where 
extcn»ive  alterations,  omissions,  or  additions  are 
likely  to  be  made  by  writer  or  editor,  it  is  more 
ooovenient  to  take  tne  proofs  on  long  slips,  before 
division  into  pages.  The  making  of  new  para- 
craphs,  or  the  suppression  of  thot«e  in  type,  shonld 
bo  avoiiled  a*i  cauHing  tronhle  ami  t'xpense. 

Tlie  duty  of  ttecuriiiu  coii."iNtejify  in  spelling  and 
punctuation  is  especially  iiii]>oitant  in  tlic  ta-se  of 
works  on  which  several  wiiten*  are  employed,  >ucli 
as  neH'spapers  and  cyclopaedias.  The  corrector  has 
also  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  nuni>)ering  of 
tiie  pages ;  to  the  amDgement  of  chapters,  para 
graphs,  and  noteat  to  numing  titles,  dec  it  is 

Sart  of  his  buslniMi  to  ohservo  the  meehanieal 
efects  of  the  work— ddhctive  types,  turned  letters, 
inequalities  of  spacing  between  words,  sentence*, 
and  lines,  onxiki-d  liiu's,  ainl  to  htx-ure  symmetry 
in  verxes,  tahii-n,  matheiuatical  ojiorations,  and 
such  like.  In  aimost  all  cases  two  prnofn  are 
taken,  and  iu  ditticult  works,  x>uch  as  those  in 
foreign  languages,  tables,  &c.,  even  more.  Lastly 
follows  the  revtsion,  in  which  little  more  is  done 
than  seeing  that  the  compositor  has  made  all  the 
eometioiis  marked  on  tbe  last  proof.  It  is  nsnal 
for  the  writer  or  author  to  nserre  the  eomotioii 
of  the  seeoDd  proof  for  himsell. 
The  thankiees  and  monotonous  businete  of  a 

corrector  or  reader  is  more  ditliriilt  tliau  the 
uninitiated  would  believe,  it  requires  extensive 
and  variiNi  knowle<lge,  liccurate  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  typography,  and,  above  all,  a  peculiar 
sharpness  of  qre,  which,  without  losing  the  sense 
and  eottnaetioa  of  tbe  wbole,  takes  in  at  the  samo 
time  eaeh  separate  word  and  letter.  See  Book, 

I*RINTINO. 

Propaganda  (Lat.  r>r  Projxtiiinida  FilJe),  the 
name  of  a  ( 'onj^regation  v  .),  and  also  of  a  Col- 
lege, in  liome,  the  object  of  whieli  is  to  direct  and 
forward  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
especially  anions  the  heathen,  although  Christian 
dissenters  tnnn  the  Roman  Church  are  abo  included 
in  tbe  sphere  of  its  operations.  The  institution 
was  originated  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ( 1672-84) ; 
but  it  was  fully  organised  by  Gregory  XV. ,  who  in 
1622  established  a  special  Coni;regation  for  the 
puriio.ie.  This  his  successor.  Urban  VIII.,  ex- 
tenued  and  endowetl,  annoxinj;  a  colleije  for  the 
etlucatidii  of  iiiis.-.i(>naries  to  liie  se\eral  countries. 
One  great  feature  of  that  college  has  been 
to  pn)vitle  for  such  work  natives  of  tbe  several 
countries,  who  are  oonveyed  to  Home  at  an  early 
age  for  the  parpoee  of  being  specially  educated  in 
all  the  neeesBMy  leaniiiig  of  a  missioaianr.  This 
Con^'regation  eondnets  the  aflhirs  not  only  of  the 
missionary  cfHinlrifM  |in»[nMly  so  called,  btit  also 
of  those  in  wliich  the  laerarcliical  organisation  is 
not  full  and  fornial.  The  College  of  tbe  Propaganda 
is  a  noble  institution,  with  some  2CK)  pupils  of  all 
countries,  tongues,  and  complexions,  who  are  not 
only  maintained  and  educated  gratuitously  from  a 
very  early  age,  but  are  eauippea  and  sent  forward 
to  their  aevecal  destinatioaa  at  tbe  charge  of  the 
instftatioa.  It  poiSBSSM  a  wJaaMo  library  (80,000 


voLi.)  and  museum,  and  a  polvglot  printinitpress. 

Its  great  festival  is  the  Epiphany  of  ourliord— 
Hi-  ■  manifestation  to  the  Grentiles;'  and  this  feast 
is  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  ezoeeding  interest 
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•ad  flOlilMitif,  mfe  wUA  are  delivered  recitationH 
ill  evvnr  laagoAge  repre»Mitad  in  the  College  or 
Ha  ntfanaai,  amonntins  often  to  fifty  or  rix^.  Of 
thin  festival  Cardinal  HwiolMIti  (<l.v.)  MM  lo  be 

tiie  guiding  spirit. 

PropertlUii,  Sextus  (for  the  Mwmiil  faiiiily- 
name,  Aureliua,  often  given  liini  tliere  in  no 
authoiity),  the  most  impomioned  of  the  Roman 
elegiac  poets,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Tiballa«,  bom  about  48  B.C.  in  Uinbria,  pruliably 
at  Aaiaiamf  the  modem  Aaabi).  Nearly  all  we  know 
of  him  ii  gleaned  from  Ms  wrlUnsB,  aeoording  to 
which  he  came  (if  ail  undiatinguiahea,  c<»mparativply 
poor  family,  lont  his  father  in  lioyhood,  and  liad  a 
nortion  of  lii.M  patrimony  cotidsoated,  nft+T  Pliilippi, 
iiy  tlie  Triiiiiivirs,  to  reward  llieir  veterans,  out 
reiaiiit'.l  means  enough  to  proceed  to  Home  for 
eilucation,  and,  having  choaen  hii*  residence,  like 
Virgil  and  Maeeenas,  on  the  Eminilinc,  to  make 
poetry  the  businem  of  his  life.  The  school  then 
lashionable  was  the  Alexandrian,  represented  by 
Callimaehne  and  PhilelM,  and  these  ne  made  his 
models,  drawing  from  them  hia  l«umed  tone  and 
his  wf-altli  of  niytholo^'ical  eiJounnt^.  In  the 
[lolitical  mi  l  martial  inovenientH  of  tlie  tinx)  lie 
t<H>k  no  par!,  tliaugh  his  piitri  itiMin  ujus  port'  and 
strong— wit  at  hi»  exultation  m  iT  the  victory  off 
Actium,  liis  scorn  of  Cleopatra  and  her  presuinp- 
taooB  ambition  to  dominate  the  niistrem  of  the 
world,  above  all,  his  ap{ieal  to  the  Romans  to 
ranoance  self-indulgence  and  to  return  to  their 
neglected  legends  For  the  dvie  virtoM  and  the 
heroum  of  *  the  brave  days  of  old.*  Bndi  was  his 
precept ;  while  his  practice  was  the  emotional 
poetic  life,  in  tlio  conf^enial  society  of  Ovid,  \'ir^'il 
(whoae  ^f^nrul  he  haM  nobly  enli>gi»ed ),  the  ejiic 
j>o<>t  I'onticiis,  anil  .Iiiliu!*  |{<u<huh.  Kike  tlicin  lie 
won  the  favour  of  M»*cenai«,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  Itook  of  his  poems,  and  even  ingratiated  himself 
with  Augnvtns,  whose  achievements  he  dul^*  cele- 
hntled.  But  the  central  figure  of  his  inspiration 
was  his  uiistrasa  C^ntUa,  a  ladv  somewhat  older 
than  he,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia.  For  many 
yearn  ho  rheri^hed  a  glowing  passion  for  this  highly 
gifted  ami  Wantifnl,  hat  far  irom  virtuous  woman, 
till  alj<mt  24  u.c.  he  ili-^entan^'kHl  himself  from  her 
spelln.  She  tiieii  Ix-fore  him  ;  hut  even  after  death 
^lin  live<I  in  his  mernnty  ium  xhe  still  lives  in  the 

Kyetnn  that  have  immortalised  her.  Propertius  left 
ome,  it  would  api»ear,  obIj  once,  on  a  visit  to 
Athens,  when  he  mav  have  experienced  the  ahip- 
wrack  he  has  so  vividly  deeeribed.  The  year  of  ms 
death  bsA,  with  probability,  been  plaeea  aboat  U 
B.O.  Of  his  poems  only  the  first  book,  devoted 
entirely  t<>  f'ynthia,  wai  pnlili^^hed  during  his  life- 
time; certainly  the  la«t  of  the  four  waw  given  to 
the  light,  in  terms  of  his  will,  by  his  frien<ls.  Its 
contents  are  youthful  pieces,  in  which  he  celebrates 
the  legends  of  early  Rome  in  the  stvie  of  Calli- 
roaeboa,  and  have  a  special  interest  in  having  most 
Kinly  iiil|ilf8d  Ovid  to  the  composition  of  his  Ftuti 
— perhmpe  even  of  his  UmMu.  Aa  a  poet  Fro- 
pertins  ranks  high  in  Roman  Iiteratar»— the  tone 
of  tlie  later  criticistn  (with  (ioethc  at  its  head) 
being  one  of  increasing  admiration  for  his  native 
force,  luH  eye  for  dramatic  Kituation,  hi«  power 
over  the  reader's  nynipathies,  giving  the  elVect  <»f 
reality  to  what  in  the  hands  of  Tioulln-*  <ii  i'\en 
Ovid  if*  merely  conventional.  He  has  more  in 
common  with  Catnllns  than  with  lather  of  theH4', 
while  he  lacks  the  artistic  sraoes  peculiar  to  the 
three,  being  often  rough  to  nanhness  and  obseare 
from  defect  of  finish. 

For  the  KnKlish  student  there  is  an  admirable  text  by 
Palmer  ( DubUii,  1880),  and  good  oritioal  notes  by  Paley 
and  Postgato  in  their  respective  editions.  There  is  no 
adequate  translation  of  him  in  any  langoage,  Cnnstonn's, 
in  Knglish  (187o),  being  aboat  the  most  faithfnL 
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Property.    See  Heritablb  Ain>  Movabu, 

Land  Laws,  Pkrsovai^tv,  !*ossE.saioN,  Rial. 

Prophecy.  For  the  (l(«-ti  ine  of  prophecy  and 
its  rolatinii  t*!  prediction,  sec  Builk,  Vol.  II. 
p.  119.  See  alw)  the  works  on  tlie  several  pro- 
phets cited  at  the  articles  IsAIAH,  JEREMIAH, 
&o.  ;  the  works  on  prophecy  by  Hofmann, 
Delitzsch,  Tholack,  EwaMl,  Kuenen,  Reuss  ;  Fair- 
bairn,  Prophegi  (MM;  2d  e<l.  1884);  8taal«y 
Loathes.  Old  2MaM€Nl  Prophecy  (1880);  W.  & 
Smith,  The  Propheti  of  Israel  (1882);  Biflhni, 
Meananie  Prophecy  ( Eng.  trans.  1891 ). 

Pro|»olls.  See  Bee,  Vol.  II.  p.  21. 

Pr^pMlttMl*  ia  Afithmelie  and  Goometoy,  ia 
a  partienlar  speeleB  of  relation  snbsistinff  between 

gronpe  of  numbers  or  quantities.  Notwitnstanding 
that  the  idea  of  proportion  is  found  to  exist  in 
jw>rfccti<>n  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  yet  a  g«x>«l 
delinition  of  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  ilifhculty. 
The  two  definitions  which,  on  the  wlude,  are  found 
to  lie  least  objectionable  are  that  of  Euclid  and 
the  ordinary  arithmetical  definition.  The  latter 
states  proportion  to  be  the  'ecjuality  of  ratios,' 
and  throws  us  bnek  on  a  definition  of  the  term 
roMiB,  whiflh  may  mort  simply  be  eomiderad  an 
the  relation  of  two  mnben  to  eadi  other,  shown 
by  a  division  of  the  ODO  by  the  other.  Thus,  the 
ratio  of  12  to  3,  expressed  by  V>  or  4,  denotes  that 
12  contains  3  four  times  ;  and  the  ratio  of  s  to  2 
being  also  4,  we  have  from  our  definition  a  ^tjite- 
ment  that  the  four  numtiers,  12,  3,  8,  and  2,  are  in 
proportion,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  12 
bears  to  3  the  same  mtin  that  8  does  to  2,  or 
12 :3 :  :8  :2.  In  the  same  way  it  is  shown  that 
3:8::  134:36;  for  i  expresses  the  ratio  of  thn  flnfe 

to  th.  .oe«.d.  mid  f  =  ^2='  I*^^ 
gathered  from  the  two  arithmetical  pro|>ortions 
Here  given,  and  from  any  othen*  that  can  I* 
formed,  that  'the  jtrodwt  of  the  frst  nmi  hist 
terma  {the  eactrtmee)  ia  emud  to  the  product  of  the 
aeeond  amd  tkirti fermf  ( tne  means ) ; '  and  upon  this 
propertar  of  nroportional  numbers  directly  dependa 
the  nrnnnwnBBl  rale  ealled  '  proportion,' Ae.  Thn 
object  of  this  rule  is  to  find  a  fourth  proportional 
to  three  given  numliers— i.e.  a  number  to  which 
the  third  iieaiH  the  name  ratio  that  the  first  d(>e»<  to 
the  Heconil  ;  and  the  numlx^r  is  at  once  found  by 
multi|dving  together  the  wn-oml  ami  thin!  terms, 
and  dividing  the  product  by  the  first.  Proportion 
is  illustrateil  aritnmetically  by  such  problems  as, 
*  If  four  yards  co«t  six  shillings,  what  will  ten  cost  ?' 
Here,  )5  being  the  fourth  proportional  to  4,  6,  and 
1 0.  ti f teen  shiUings  ia  the  aaawnr.  The  disttnetion 
of  |iro|Hirtion  into  direet  and  imvum^  is  not  only 
((iiite  unnecessary,  but  highly  mischievous,  as  it 
tends  to  create  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  for  more 
thiiii  imr  kind  of  jiroportion  to  BUosist.  Continued 
jtritpiirtidti  indicates  a  pio)ierty  of  every  thrr^  con- 
secutive or  equidistant  n-rms  in  a  '  lieonietrical 
Progression'  (q.v.)— for  instance,  in  the  series 
2,  4,  8,  16,  .12. .. ,  2  :4  :  :4  :8,  4:8::8:16,  &c„  or 
2:8::8:83i,         In  the  above  remarks  all  con- 
sidervthm  of  inoommensnrable  qnantitieB  has 
been  omitted.   The  definition  given  by  Euclid  is 
as  follows :   Four  magnitudes  are  proportional 
when,  any  equimultiples  whatever  \mn'^  taken  nf 
the  first  and  thinl.  anil  any  w  Imtever  of  tlie  se<'.>nii 
ami  fourth,  according  as  the  multi))le  of  the  tipit  is 
greater,  equal  to,  or  less  than  that  of  the  s»>cnnd, 
the  multiple  of  the  third  is  also  greater,  e^jual  to, 
or  less  than  that  of  the  fourth  ;  i.e.  A.  B,  C,  D  ore 
proportionals  when,  if  wiA  is  greater  than  nB,  »'C 
IS  greater  than  nD ;  if  mA  is  equal  to  »B.  siC  ia 
equal  to  nD ;  if  mA  is  less  than  nB,  mC  is  less 
than  nD ;  m  and  n  being  any  multiples  whatso- 
ever.   The  apparent  cunibroosneas  and  dream- 
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lucntka  in  tbis  definitkn  takm  'from  Baelid'a 
endeavour  to  include  incommeumirable  qnsntitiM ; 
throwing  them  oat  of  account,  it  is  Buffleient  to 
say  that  four  magHitiides  are  proportional  if, 
like  multiples  bein^'  taken  of  the  first  and  third, 
ami  like  of  the  »e>  1  ami  fourth,  when  the 
multiple  of  the  first  Ih  e^u&l  tu  the  multiple  of  the 
second,  the  uiultiple  of  the  third  is  equal  to  the 
iuultipte  of  the  lourth.  For  example,  take  the 
numbois  1%  t,  8,  and  9;  vnUtiplv  12  and  3  re8i>ec- 
lively  by  rach  numbers  a»  will  give  equal  prodacts, 
nay  by  4  and  16,  the  product  Muy  tbn  4S  in  both 
cases ;  the  products  of  the  remaining  numbern,  8 
and  2,  bv  th<*f«e  multipliers  are  equal  to  one 
aiii.iin'r,  fviii-  i.'oth^  32  ;  aod  (beNfiN«  thM  fbuT 
nuLutjtirH  aru  pruportional. 

rr^M^HllOH,  the  continuance  of  parliament 
from  one  Mssion  to  another.  Plorqgatioo  not  only 
raspende  all  business,  but  quelMe  all  proceedinge 
pending  at  tho  tune^  WBgib  ianMwJimiinto  by  me 
Commoos  and  write  nf  error  and  appeele  Mifore 
the  House  of  Lords.  A  hill  inunt  l^e  renewed  after 
a  proro^tion  as  if  it  liad  uever  beeu  iutniduced. 

Prosecution.  See  Criminal  Law. 

Prose<*ntor*  he  who  talna  the  initiative  in 

lirin^'iii-  i  jii  iHoii  t<i  trial  on  a  criminal  charj^e. 
in  Ln-filiUM  a  prosecutor  may  beuin  hy  taking 
Btept*  to  have  tlie  accust'd  hrought  wfiu n  ii  inngis- 
trate ;  the  iiiani!*trate  may  send  the  aoc!Qfte<i  for 
trial,  or,  in  certain  cat*e«,  he  may  Innd  the  accuser 
over  to  proeecute.  ,On  a  charge  of  perjury,  con- 
spirafliyt  libel,  &c.  the  praaeeator  must  proceed 
Iwfara  a  magistrate,  unleie  a  jndge  or  law  officer  of 
the  erown  has  given  him  leave  to  prafer  an  indiet- 
ment.  In  other  cases,  a  prosecutor  may,  at  his  own 
discretion,  lie^in  by  preferring  an  indictmtmt  which 
will  come  in  duo  eourne  before  the  Grand  Jury  (see 
Jvu\  )  at  aH.si/«»i  or  ijuarter  !iu«(sions.  The  hl»©rty 
of  prose^-utiun  thus  pennitted  is  a  valtiahlu  Kafe- 
guard  :  the  government  catiiiot  shield  ofi'enderH  by 
refnsine  to  prosecute  :  it  M)u>st,  however,  )>e  reniem- 
Wred  tnat  the  Attorney-general  can  always  stop 
the  trial  of  a  priMMlW  by  entering  a  itoiU  proaeqm. 
In  cases  which  ooneam  the  state  it  is  the  dniy  of 
the  Attomey'^eneiBl  to  prefer  an  indictment  or 
information ;  in  other  cases  the  law  was  formerly 
content  to  leave  the  parties  injured  by  a  crime  tcj 
commence  proceedinpi  at  their  own  expense  and 
rii»k.  Uf  late  yearn  the  goveniiiient  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  take  uiM)n  it«clf  the  duty  of  prose- 
cuting in  cases  where  the  public  interest  in  cou- 
cemed.  In  1879  a  public  prosecutor  was  appointed ; 
in  1883  the  duties  of  this  office  were  transferred  to 
the  eolldtor  to  the  treasury  ;  and  prosecutions  are 
now  nenaHy  nndertaken  Sy  the  TieaMuy  or  by 
local  anthonliea.  Cfiminal  eoarte  have  abo  been 
empowered  to  allow  f<>Hl»  to  proH^cutors  ;  and  these 
costs  are  now  paid  ))Y  the  Treasurj-.  lu  Scotland 
the  procurator-fiscAl  makes  inquiry  in  rr^uid  t  i 
crimes  committed  within  his  diRtrict ;   ca«t.*«  are 

tirepareii  and  conduoted  liy  tlio  Lord  Advocate  or 
>y  one  of  his  deputies  ;  and  pro^utiuoa  bv  private 
penona  aio  practically  unknown.  la  Iratasd  pro- 
•ecntfaMM  aie  naaally  undertaken  by  erowa  aolid- 
tore  and  by  eonoad  actmg  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
Attorney-general.  There  are  pablie  proaeentom  in 
the  United  Sutes.    See  Criminal  Law. 

Proselytes  ((Jr.  pros-elytna,  Heb.  gtrim)  wtw 
an  English  form  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
name  given  by  the  Jews  to  those  heathens  who 
became  converts  to  Judaism.  There  wen  two 
kinds  of  proselytes  distingniehed :  *Praedyt«  of 
the  Gate,  — Le.  heathen  strangers,  who,  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  res^ide  in  Palestine,  had  undertaken 
t"  •juhniit  to  the  '  Seven  ('ommandments  of  the 
Sons  of  Noah,'  that  prohibit  blasphemy,  idolatry. 


murder,  inoest,  theft,  disobedience  to  the  anthor* 
itiee,  and  the  eating  of  flesh  with  the  blood  in  it : 
commandments  which  probably  had  grown  oat  of 

certain  restrictions  oriffinally  put  upon  the 
'  stranKcrs  '  by  the  Moaaic  Law  (  Exixlus,  xiL  19  ; 
XX.  H),  v\c.).  Tliese  '  Prowelytea  of  ih*'  CiUp,  nr 
'  Sojonniers,'  could  not  claim  ail  tlie  privileges  of 
an  Israelite,  could  not  redeem  their  Hrst-bom,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  were  not  allowed  to  live  in 
Jerusalem.  The  second  cIsm  of  proselytes  was 
formed  faw  the  «r«  AoteecUb  ( *  Piona  Plraiielytfla'), 
or  <jrr«  hubtrith  ('Praaelvtes  of  the  Covenant'). 
These  accepted  nJl  the  aogmas  and  customs  of 
Judaism  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  were  called 
'  Complete  Israelites.' 

Proserpine  (in  Latin  Proserpina,  a  form  of 
the  Greek  PerBepliuue  J,  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Demeter  (Cerm)k  The  story  M  her  abdactias  by 
Pluto,  god  of  the  nnder-irorld,  of  her  mother  s 

unceasing  search  for  Iht,  and  of  her  living  part  of 
the  year  alnjve  and  part  underground,  is  detailed 
under  I)KMKri.>;.  1  lu  i.'  run  b*;  little  doubt  that 
the  myth  i«  an  expression  of  the  revival  of  nature 
in  spring  after  tlie  death  of  winter.  Froseritine 
was  usually  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Kurc 
( '  maiden  ' )  along  with  her  nmther  Derneter.  The 
chief  seats  of  her  wocabip  were  Sicily  and  Magna 
Grtecta;  bat  ehe  had  aim  temples  at  Corinth, 
Megaim,  Thebes,  and  Sparta.  The  pomegmnate  is 
her  symbol,  and  the  pigeon  and  cock  are  lacred  to 
her.  In  works  of  art  slie  bears  a  eorntia)|iia,  cr  it 
represented  with  ears  of  com  and  a  ccK-k. 

See  th*>  works  by  I'rvUcr  (1837K  K«irat«r  ( 1874),  snd 
Overbook  in  Orkch  itcht  Kun$tmiftkoioffit,  4th  book  ( 1878 ). 

Prosody  ( Gr.  protddia ),  that  part  of  grammar 
which  treat-s  of  tfie  rule.s  of  rhythm  in  metrical 
oompoeitiuu.    See  Metiik,  Kuvmk,  Blank  VkUiii!:. 

Prosper  of  Aqaitaine;  the  zealous  cham- 
pion of  Augustine  and  Aiuriiatuian  doctrine  again <^t 
the  Semi -Pelagians,  was  Dom  in  Aqnitatne  alniut 
the  end  of  the  4th  eentniy,  wan  a  pwmiawit  theo- 
logian in  southern  GanI  In  4Si-4M,  and  in  the  latter 
year  settled  in  Itome.  The  date  of  his  dex\th  i'*  not 
known.  Besides  lettera,  JicufiOHsioiim,  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  free  will,  he 
wrote  a  chronicle,  coming  dom'n  to  4r>.')  .v.n.,  a  long 
hexameter  poem  against  the  Pelagians,  and  a/.i/vcr 
Sfntentiarum  compiled  from  Augustine's  works. 
There  is  an  editicm  of  Prosper's  works  by  Le  Brun 
and  Man«ant  (  Paris*  17111.  Be  is  sometimes 
ealted  8t  Prosper,  the  SSth  Jane  being  Ue  day  in 
the  Catholic  calendar. 

PrOMHnifZi  a  town  of  Moravia,  13  miles  by  rail 
SW.  of  Ulniut/,  ii  u-  (  jlebrate^l  corn  markets  anil 
manufactories  of  clothing,  linen  and  cotton  stuflh, 
and  diflttlleriea  and  bceweiiea.  Pop^  (1890)  19,512. 

Prostate  Gland,  a  finn  body  of  mnscnlar 
and  glandular  structure  which  surrounds  the  male 
urethra  immediately  behiw  tlie  neck  t)f  the  bladder. 
In  size  and  shape  it  is  not  unlike  a  chestnut.  It 
<K'ca»ionally  is  the  scat  of  tumours,  and  of  acute 
inflammation,  sometimes  leading  to  abscess ;  but 
far  the  roost  frequent  disorder  to  which  it  issubiect 
ia  a  chronic  enlargement  omsnning  after  middle 
life,  whieh  is  the  most  common  canae  of  retention 
of  urine  at  that  period.    See  rniVE. 

PrOHtitUtlon  dates  unhappily  from  the  earlient 
stages  of  human  culture,  and  wai*  a  recognisi  d  in- 
stitution in  the  times  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxxyiiL  16).  The  religious  prostitution  of  women 
in  honour  of  the  goddeas  of  fertility  was  usual  in 
ancient  Babylonia,  and  was  an  integral  portion  of 
the  worship  of  Ashtoreth  in  Phcenicia  ;  and  similar 
licentious  orgies  disgraced  the  worshij>  of  the  Esvp- 
tian  Isis  at  Home.  \  enal  prostitution  was  legal- 
iseil  at  Athens,  and  the  Uomaus  had  r^ular 
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brothels.  Christian  IdngB  iaraed  •!  nuioiu  times 
streaaoojt  laws  ainiins  at  the  snppranion  of  the 
vice ;  some  of  the  9umA  aauunpleii  of  thin  legis 
jajtion  being  foand  amount  the  eapitalaries  of 
Cbvieinagne.  The  Crmwdw  g»re  a  great  impetas 
to  anooncealed  immorality :  and  in  the  niitldle 
age«  it  may  be  mitt  that  pmHtitiition  was  recoKiiiswl 
an  a  necemary  and  inevitalile  j>art  of  (lie  s<»cial 
organiam.  Tti  tlie  Tliirty  Yearn'  War  swaniis  of 
woiiifii  f<)ll(iwe<l  the  arinics  of  Uith  Ride«».  Modem 
st.at<>s  vary  nuicli  in  their  attitude  to  thin  vice, 
cither  disreganling  it,  re^tjlating   it  by  specific 

voL  vL  p.  888)  proKtitution  may  even  he  re- 
garded aa  an  honourable  »>elf-devotion. 
•  ^°  *^  hwiguage  of  English  law,  a  prostitute 
18  a  woman  wno  carries  on  a  course  of  hahitnal  and 
promisenons  immorality.    Actx  of  immonilitv  are 
not  ahv.iys  criminal ;  but  in   England  a  hrothel 
or  ■liM)rd«  i  ly  house  is  a  nuisance,  and  a  person  who 
kt'<  i>H  Much  a  liousc  may  l>e  indicted  and  paabbed  by 
tine  and  impriflonment ;  if  two  nttepajreia  make  a 
complaint  to  the  police  the  looal  aatlioriti«  nnder- 
take  the  pronecudon,  and  the  mjimnoBiro  paid  ont 
of  the  rates.   The  landlord  of  a  henM  le  atao  liable 
topenaltiea  if  it  is  used  with  his  knowledge  aft  a 
hnitheL   Speeial  penalties  are  imposed  on  brothel- 
keepers  harlxMiring  thieves,  and  on  publicans  who 
peniiit  pro«titut<«  to  a.H.>venihle  on  tlieir  iireenises. 
TIk-  Criminal  Law  Amendiiicnt  Act,  1HK5,  ilcals 
widi  the  offence  of  procuring  any  woman  or  girl  to 
have  unlawful  connection  with*  any  person,  or  to 
become  an  inmate  of  a  brothel  at  home  or  abraad*  | 
and  with  the  oflhnoe  of  nsing  thnata,  or  fidae  I 
repreMnlations,  or  dmgft  for  the  same  unlawful 
purpoee.   A  Mareh-wanant  may  be  granted  under 
the  act  in  case  there  is  reafum  to  8u-<|M><  t  that  a 
woman  or  girl  is  detained  as  an  iumat«  of  a  brotlicl. 
No  panishment  in  inflicted  on  the  men  whofreciucnt 
a  brothel ;  not  Ufcause  the  guilt  of  sexual  vic«  is 
IcHs  in  a  man  than  in  a  woman,  hut  liecaose  im- 
moral women  form  a  definite  claas  of  the  oom- 
munity  ami  immoral  men  do  not.   In  the  law  of 
contract  prostitution  is  ngaided  as  a  wiwlhlem  or 
as  an  illenl  eonsideration,  aoooiding  to  eiicnm- 
Thait  a  head  providing  for  /vture  illicit 
lUoD  Is  Toid,  aa  oeing  founded  on  an  illegal 
OOnsiderattOD  ;  a  pronnse  to  jiay  inoiit-y  for  />iut 
OOhabitation  is  foumltMi  on  no  cotiNidcratiun  at  all, 
and  is  binding  if  made  under  seal.    A  jiorHon  whn 
lets  iiKlgings  or  sujiplics  <lres.«ies,  &c,  to  a  woman 
for  the  pur)H»He  of  <'nal>ling  her  to  live  as  a  prosti- 
tute cannot  recover  the  rent  of  the  premises  or  the 
price  of  the  goods  sidd.    In  some  continental  coun- 
tries the  law  extends  a  certain  toleration  to 
hrothels,  and  deals  with  pmstatntes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  tlie  spread  of  venereal  diseaMe. 
Bv  the  Contagions  Diseasen  Act»,  l8fU  fW,  a  ny.stem 
of  in>|>i'ctioii  wiLs  cstiiliii-li.'il  in  (-cit.iiii  military 
ami  naval  station^  in  En|,'lan<l  ami  Ir»'hin<l  ;  niagis- 
tratcH  were  cmiMiwered  to  onlcr  tlie  examination 
and  detention  in  luLspital  of  women  suffering  from 
oontagiouH  diiM?a«es.    As  to  the  me. Heal  and  moral 
results  of  Uie  acts,  there  is  an  extraordinary'  con- 
Hict  of  evidence.    A  resolution  condemning  the 
whole  system  of  examination  waa  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  I88S.  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Stansfeld ;  the  acts  have  lieen  npeale<l ;  and  in 
India,  where  the  same  system  was  in  force,  it 
has  been  nholiahed  bgr  the  gi 
council. 
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SssalmflieartUsaMiTAMomDnMaHnAiOM;  Ward- 
law.  Leetmrtt  oa  fmak  JVpiMnMi»  (IMS);  Acton, 
PrtmHtmHim  Oontidend  (1887;  31  ed.  1870);  Sanger, 
ffiitonf  and  Oamm  ^JVotHeeKon  (New  Twk.  U&U 
Hennr  Msyhew.  Ihs  tadttm  ydmm»  el  tmim  Lahcmr  nad 
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grtt'nliouses, 
and  elegant  appearanoe,' 
often  heantifnl  flowei&  The  timber  of  i 


(1878).  and  The  Human  glemmt  im  Sm  ilSBi) ; 
Amos,  LatPi  for  Ike  ProkOiUom,  ihyefciWini,  sad 
Lieentifuj  of  Vi<r  (1877);  Pewdl,  Ast«  Ittmltttim 
of  Viee  (New  York.  1878);  Lssniz.  BUtoSw  dc  It 
Prottitmtion  (6  vok.  1H51-M):  Leomir,  £a  rtmUtuttm 
<i  Paru  H  A  Londrts  (Sd  ed.  1877):  and  0«nnan  woiti 
by  HilKel  (1866).  KUhn  (3d  ed.  1888).  Happe  (1870). 
Schrwik  ( IRSr, ),  »nd  StttwfeJd  ( 1887). 

Prota|(oraM,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  sophist*, 
was  a  native  of  Ahdera.  Iwm  aUuit  490  B.C.  Going 
to  AthetiM  alwut  the  middle  of  the  centur>',  be 
t*ngl>t  tlific  and  in  oilier  (;reek  cities,  at  home 
and  in  Sicily,  a  system  of  practical  wisdom,  specially 
fitte<l  to  train  men  for  the  duties  of  citizen  in  a 
Urwk  state,  chiefly  grammar,  rhetoric.  See.  The 
basis  of  his  ^eenlation  is  the  proposition  tihat 
'  >nan  ia  the  meaaan  of  all  tUnn.'  a  logiflal  eon. 
sMuonoe  ef  the  teaching  of  Remelltn&  Tie 
TAetBtetua  tmd  Pntagordx  of  Plato  are  devote!  to 
a  refutation  of  his  dm-trines.  All  IVut.ip.rrc.'K 
works  are  lost.  He  hinmelf  |>erislitsi  at  sea.  |.r.»h 
ably  iK'tween  421  and  415  B.C.,  whilst  on  bis  way 
to  Sicily  to  escape  a  chaise  Of  •ftboim  hswgh^. 
against  bim  at  Athena. 

PNlMWMBb  a  nataral  order  of  evergreen 
exogenona  tdanii,  eontaining  about  650  known 
spedea  of  dimhs  and  small  trees,  chief! v  natives 
of  South  Africa  and  of  Australia,  and  /omiiiik'  ». 
reniarkable  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  tht'se 
regions  Some  of  them,  a.s  f»j>eciex  of  rmtcH  and 
Haiiksia  ( (i.  v. ),  are  frequently  cultivated  in  gardeM 
and  kTvenliouses.  being  prized  for  their  ""^gnW 

 and  their  eniioM  and 

  -hetimherofaonMoftlie 

larger  qieeiaa  ia  need  for  vnriena  nnrposee ;  otfaen 
supply  nraeh  of  the  firewood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho|)e  and  Australia. 

ProtMtion,  a  theory  of  the  proper  attitude 
of  government  towanis  the  iii'lustrul  aerelafment 
of  a  nation.    The  protectionist  riHi%M  imiiffj- 
believes   that   his   government    w    *•  'm'  n 
should  aid  in  the  development  of  omimf. 
tlie  eitiien  and  of  the  natural  raaomeea  of  the 
conntiT.     He  also  believes  that  this  aid  can 
often  bo  given  b^y  the  judicious  stimulation  of 
particular  industries.    Protection  is  not  therefore, 
as  is  frequently  assert^nl,  a  theory  of  foreij^ 
trade.    It  is  tnn-  thnt  tlu'  expression  'protective 
law'  is  sometimes  contine<i  to  tariff  or  duty  on 
imports  which  tends  to  increase  the  home  pndno- 
tion  of  a  commodity  while  decreasing  the  amount 
imported.    But,  in  the  correct  and  broader  view 
of  the  snbject,  all  lawa  which  tend  to  develop 
particular  fiMlaatriea  are  prataetive. 
•  ^^^'^  ^  three  waya  in  wliich  a  government  can 
increase  the  amonnt  of  prodocHon  in  any  indnstrv. 
The  first  is  by  direct  aid  to  those  engagt^l  in  u. 
Thi.s  may  Ik;  aocomplisli.-.j  through  what  ia  called  in 
the  I  iiited  States  lui  internal  improvement — a  term 
whicliniay  iH^apjiiicd  toall  works  tending  to  increase 
the  pnnluctive  iH)wer  of  the  countay.  Itiacludn 
canalHand  railroads  subsidised  by  government  which 
oiien  new  fields  to  cultivation,  dixee  which  keep  back 
the  water  of  a  river,  and  reeervoire  ixu  the  purpom 
of  irrigation.   Aid  may  also  be  extended  to  tboee 
engaged  in  an  industry  by  a  bounty  or  subsidy. 
Itn  vme  that  the  improvement  liy  the  government 
of  the  navigation  of  ri\cn<  or  of  JiarlsMir?*  Ls  often 
adv(x:ateil  bv  those  who  strcnm.iisly  op|>ose  lx)un 
ties,  and  in  fact  ail  other  forms  of  p>vemment  aid 
to  industry-.    And  at  first  it  would  appear  as  if  th« 
paynrient  of  money  in  Imunties  ahnp^  alimnlated 
the  industry  in  which  the  pajment  WM  I 
while  any  of  the  internal  improvenMnta  ahove 
tinned  ia  an  aid  to  all  ptodnction.  This  is  a  fallsrr. 
A  eMMl  between  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  l'nit«d 
States,  while  it  may  >ie  a  considerable  stimuliu  to 
the  production  of  wbeat  and  com,  because  it  Iwiqgi 
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nearer  to  the  i>riiicii>al  markela  (".ectioiis  Huitetl  to 
these  cereals,  am  only  the  most  remote  elfect  on 
the  production  of  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  of  a  suheidy  or  bounty  is  never  confined  to 
the  industry  in  wliieh  it  is  paid.  It  always  has 
mmn  «r  Um  iafinence  nn  all  aiuiluuj  oorapatuHUL 
A  bomity  on  raiding  hogs,  nm  far  aa  it  stimnlated 
their  jir<>duclioii,  wmild  incrense  the  acrea;,'*'  de- 
voted to  corn.  Thus  we  usiuaUy  Knd  that  the 
consistent  opponent  of  bounties,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  iulvix-at^t internal  improvement^,  di.sii.p|)r(>\  es 
of  the  fornior  on  tUToiiiit  i»f  the  moral  etlVt  i  ^  the 
direct  payment  of  money  by  the  govemuitiut  to  the 
individiuu.  TboM  who  oppose  such  payments  on 
•trictly  economic  gronodi  are  likewiae  usually 
ftraiidMDongthe  opponent!  of  all  internal  improve- 
menta.  Botn  internal  improvements  and  bounties 
t«nd  to  increase  production  in  some  industries  more 
than  in  others.     In  t<o  fur  lli.  y  are  l>oth  iirotcotive. 

The  liistory  of  th»?  piihln^  lanil;*  of  tlie  United 
States  oHi  a  striking  »>xani|»le  of  protection 
througli  a  ilirect  revranl  lieid  out  by  the  govern- 
ment for  proeecuting  definite  lines  of  industry. 
Public  lands  could  m  obtaijied  by  citizens  on  the 
eeeiest  terms  (see  Hombstraus).  A  great  stimulus 
wee  thna  given  to  the  production  of  those  aoxienl- 
tom]  eommoditiee  for  which  the  eotl  or  eitnaBon  of 
the  pnhlic  lands  wiiH  suitcil.  Mont  of  the  govern 
merit  land  won  canal)lc  of  f;ro\vinj^  wheat,  while 
comparatively  little  wa."<  adapt<>d  to  cotton.  In 
this  way  there  wa.s  a  <iistinct  iiulncenient  held  out 
to  the  citi/eti  to  yrow  \s  lieat.  Thi.^  fact  lias  had  a 
profound  etfecl  on  American  agricultural  industry. 

The  second  method  of  protection,  or  the  stiniu- 
latioa  of  an  industry,  is  to  impoee  burdens  on  other 
ioduatriee.  Tliia  nwy  be  done  by  taxation  or  any 
restrictive  regulation.  The  result  of  placing  a 
burden  on  a  particular  industry  is  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  production  in  tliat  indu.stry,  the  energy 
thu.><  HU.sjwnde^l  hein;;  turned  into  new  channels  ;  and 
■li,'  I  t-iiiainiii'4  iiulustrie.s  of  the  country  are  stiiiiu- 
htted  in  varying  degrees.  Thus  taxes  on  alco- 
holic drinks,  lemenmg  the  amount  consumed, 
decreaj^e  their  production,  wlule  increaaing  the 
]in>duetion  of  many  other  articles.  Such  lawe 
wnally  give  a  snmll  quotft  of  proteotiOB  to  nuuiy 
ooenpations,  but  at  the  lanie  time  tliere  are  eaeee 
in  wnich  the  pnUective  ofTcctis  con6ned  to  a  single 
industry.  lien  there  are  two  commodities  which 
can  beappli'l  <  irurically  the  same  purposes,  the 
taxation  or  al>?«>lut«  jirohibition  of  one  will  not  only 
greatly  retard  its  con.-^uniption,  b«it  ^^reatly  increa.s^ 
the  consumption  of  t  he  outer.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  tlie  ditl'erence  between  the  two  eom- 
nioditiee,  aa  in  the  case  of  beet  and  cane  angar,  or 
of  butter  and  oleomargarine,  is  more  in  the  method 
of  production  than  in  tlie  finished  commodity.  The 
laws  fettering  the  sale  and  production  of  oleo- 
margarine in  the  United  Stnte^  are  as  much  a 
protection  to  the  production  of  the  cheaper  and 
inferior  grades  of  batter  as  the  bonnty  on  beet- 
sugar  in  laermany  is  to  the  production  of  the  boot. 
Again,  there  are  other  commodities  which,  though 
they  differ  in  kind,  mtiiafy  the  same  geoend 
purpose.  In  such  ca^  the  consumption  of  one 
ena  be  retarded  or  prohibited  in  order  to  nroteet 
or  itimulute  the  other.  The  taxation  or  wool, 
for  instance,  will  lead  to  the  greater  ^nn^4^mp- 
tion  of  cotton ;  this  has  been  one  of  the  luarked 
n-iilt-  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woollens  im- 
jHirttvi  into  the  Unite<l  States.  In  the  same  way, 
the  taxation  of  one  article  of  food  will  very  fre- 
q^uentlv  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  conHunip- 
tion  of  another.  Thb  kind  of  protection  has  not 
found  much  expression  in  lesialative  intention, 
thongh,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Uidted  States  tariff 
on  iMokt  it  has  frequently  heeii  one  9i  tlie  marked 
vesnlli  of  legiaiativa  aetmo.  In  ibn  middle  ages 


exjiort  duties,  or  the  al  r-  ulate  prohibition  of  the 
cx|)ortation  of  certain  articles,  was  a  popular 
method  ot  stimulatiog  the  home  production  of 
particular  commodities.  Thus  in  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  IlL,  the  exportation  of  worn 
was  prohibited,  not  to  protect  the  wool-growers  of 
the  kingdom,  bat  to  biuig  about  the  establishment 
of  wcMilTen  manufactories. 

The  third  way  in  which  it  i.s  ]x)ssil>le  to  stimnlate 
an  industry'  is  to  liunlen  the  forcii^n  prtxlucer  of 
the  eommodity  which  it  is  desire<l  lo  produce  at 
home.  Tlie  home  producer  is  pven  a  certain 
monopoly  either  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
the  foreign  conmiouity,  or  by  exacting  a  tax  for 
the  permission  to  import.  tC&tilj  ail  countries  in 
this  manner  protect  some  of  their  industries  So 
usual  has  it  become  to  place  an  import  duty  on  a 
commodity  when  a  nation  desires  to  foster  its  pro- 
duction within  the  Ixmnds  of  the  nation  that  the 
word  'tariff'  i«  often  used  as  if  it  were  the  only 
form  of  protection.  For  this  reason  we  have 
entered  rather  more  minutely  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  necessary  into  the  other  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  same  object.  The^  all  increase 
the  amoimt  produced  in  some  industries  more  than 
in  others;  uugr  equally  break  the  piinciplee  of 
laitteg  /aire. 

It  is  es.sential  to  Irnr  ji  in  mind  the  theoretic  simi- 
larity between  a  taitil  law  and  a  law  providing  for 
internal  ininrovementj*.  The  economic  j)rinciplee 
which  underlie  a  prot<?ctive  tariff  arealso  the  founda- 
tion of  many  other  activities  of  the  modem  state, 
which  all  thinkers  recognise  as  within  the  pro- 
vince of  government,  and  the  judicious  exercise 
of  which  is  onivenalljr  conceded  as  absolutely 
essen  tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  modem 
free-trader  attempts  to  never  his  theory  of  the  neces- 
sary benefits  to  t>e  derived  from  the  freedom  of 
international  trade  from  that  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  state  which  in  uaually  called  the 
doctrine  of //i/.vj«»M /rare  Yetto  theoretically  main- 
tain hi.'*  iHisiiiou  on  international  trade  it  is  neces- 
sary for  nim  to  establish  a  univerml  negative.  lie 
must  show  that  any  stimulation  of  an  indnsti^ 
bgr  govemmeat  it  always  and  necessarily  bad.  If 
gaTenunent  eaoiioft  aid  particnlar  indoaferies  jbgr  b 
wUF  there  is  no  rowon  why  it  should  be  permitled 
to  do  HO  in  any  other  way.  The  argument  for 
universal  free  trade  is  therefore  not  only  fatal  to 
protective  tariff's,  but  to  many  internal  ini])rove- 
ments,  a.s  well  a.s  to  many  laws  dealing  with  the 
public  lands  of  a  nation.  Again,  by  realising  the 
theoretic  similarity  of  a  tariff  law  and  a  law  provid- 
ing for  an  internal  improvement,  we  shall  avoid 
the  mistake  made  by  many  that  the  indiscriminate 
stimulation  of  any  industry  that  is  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  is  the  object  at  the  protectionist. 
An  internal  improvement  which  cost  more  than  the 
benefit  it  conferred  would  be  an  impnn  ement  only 
in  name.  It  is  only  when  such  works  increa.se  the 
t  I  '  lui  uve  power  of  the  nation  that  they  are  truly 
Lieneficial.  In  the  same  way,  though  a  tariff  or 
other  protective  law  may  stimulate  many  indnstries, 
it  is  only  advisable  if  it  increases  the  productive 
power  of  the  people.  The  proof  of  protection  as  a 
theoiy  lies  in  the  demonatratioo  of  the  poasibility 
under  given  dteumstanees  of  inerearing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  a  nation  as  a  whole  by  the  stimn- 
lation  of  a  particnlar  industry.  The  demonstration 
of  the  iuactica])ilitv  of  protection  lies  in  the  proof 
of  the  p<isNiliilitv  of  kno>ving,  with  rea.«"onah!e  cer- 
tainty, when  the  circumstiuices  are  such  as  to 
render  protection  to  an  industry  advisable. 

In  any  investigation  into  the  grounds  on  which 
protection  is  ba»ed  we  should  distinguish  between 
economic  and  political  considerations.  At  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  a  nation  there  will  he  a 
great  change  in  tlie  relative  importance  of  these 
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factora.  Even  amoos  porely  eoonomie  coniidem- 
tiiMM  the  Alteration  m  conditions  cauam  a  rh&nge 
is  IIm  •mpbasU  which  will  be  placed  on  dillerent 
■igoniBtai  Mofefaiag  ahomitliii  mora  elMrljr  than 
an  hiitonoal  review  of  the 

which  have  induced  the  people  of  the  United  StatCfl 
to  adopt  ainl  maintain  their  hij;li  tariff  policy. 
Durinjj  the  hi-«t  hfty  yiitrw  of  tlieir  history  the 
American  people  ttceni  to  have  \)een  greatly  in- 
fluenced hy  the  thought  that  it  \»  more  patriotic  to 
buy  home-made  articleo  than  to  import  from  abroad. 
They  felt  that  in  case  of  war  the  nation  shonld 
be  independent  Tho  romnwircial  relations  of  the 
period  were  hv  no  nMsm  M  don  M  thoy  an  to^y. 
This  fact  jostly  gave  to  this  argument  a  prominence 
which  would  lie  unwarranted  at  the  present  time. 
Ill  tlie  early  hbtory  of  the  United  Stutes*  a  great 
dt'ul  uf  ntre«w  was  al«o  very  properly  laid  on  the 
arj^'unient  fur  |>n>t»M'tion  to  infant  inilu«triea.  The 
argument  is  Imu-^oiI  on  the  fact  that  to  eHtablish  an 
industry  is  alway>i  a  slow  and  expetiKive  proeeai. 
Even  it  it  is  shown  that  wlieti  the  industry'  is  once 
established  its  products  would  be  raised  or  made  at 
home  dieftper  than  tbey  can  be  inport«L  it  maf 
■till  be  impoMbte  to  etaitliieliidtuitry  witlioat  aid 
from  the  government,  or  without  nuch  aid  its 
establishment  may  lonft  be  delayeii.  If  it  is  an 
a^,'rit'ultiinil  imiui'trv,  lor  instance.  <-apital  may 
liave  t<i  (>«•  exjii'nded  in  jireparing  land  for  culti- 
vation, or  the  people  may  have  to  learn  throu^jh 
many  failures  how  to  raise  the  particular  crttit  or 
can  fcHT  Uie  breed  of  stock.  There  never  has  been 
an  agitealtiinlDndiiet  introduced  into  any  ooantnr 
witboat  fbvr-liftlii  of  llie  people  who  fint  undettoolc 
to  produce  it  abandoning  its  cultivation  as  unpro- 
fitable, only  to  take  it  up  again  when  those  more 
persi'-tfiit  or  \\  ith  more  capital  have  ilenionstrateil 
Its  iiracticahilitv-  No  clearer  proof  can  V>e  found 
of  tiic  (liftii-iilty  of  iiitiinlucing  an  industry,  which 
as  it  in  now  estHblishud  is  immensely  profitable, 
than  in  the  history  of  hog-raising  in  the  weetern 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  years  one  who 
could  raise  hogs  wtm  Ittoked  upon  as  having  a  peeu- 
livjpft,aim|telM8ailMtlMmaiority  who  attempted 
to  doto  failed  to  make  hog^rauing  pay.  The  pro- 
tectionist considerH  that  wliere  a  nation  is  reascm- 
ahly  certain  that,  when  the  industry  i»  once  fairly 
eHtahli-sln  d,  till'  jteople  can  obtain  the  prtnluct  of 
tliat  industry  more  cheaply  than  they  now  import 
it  from  abroad,  but  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of 
starting  or  developing  the  industry  is  considerable, 
then  it  is  advisable  for  the  government  to  aid  in  its 
establiilimoBtk  The  particular  character  of  the  aid 

S'  ven  mat  depend  npon  circumstanoee.  It  may  be 
at  what  is  necessary  to  develop  an  industry  u  to 
open  a  certain  section  of  country'.  Under  these 
circuinstHnces  nrotecti<m  will  1>e  often  wisely  ex- 
t<Tid<!<i  thron^ti  internal  impro\  emerits  siic)i  as 
canals  anil  railroads.  <  In  tlu'  other  liuiid,  if  the 
people  do  not  understand  the  method  of  proiiuction, 
a  tariff  on  its  importation  from  abroad  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  methml  of  protection.  It  would 
tentuorarily  raise  the  price,  and  thus,  holding  out 
tjbe  iiope  of  high  profits,  indnoe  the  people  to  make 
the  necessary  experiments  in  produetioB. 

.\nother  purely  economic  argument  for  a  Wratoe- 
tive  taritl,  w  iiich  v.  iia  also  esiK-cially  urged  aoring 
the  first  de<'a<ies*  of  .Vinericaii  iii-tory,  is  the  (ulvan- 
tage  of  a  market  for  the  surplus  pr«siucts  of  the 
soU  within  the  Iwundarics  of  the  nation  rather  than 
in  a  foreign  country.  The  foreign  nation  is  usually 
supplied  with  the  same  agricuHural  prodact  from 
other  nationa,  and  very  likely  raises  the  commodity 
itaelf.  The  nriee  of  the  exuorted  commodity  and 
the  demand  for  it  therefore  aepend  on  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  previous  year  in  distant  conntrles, 
and  ly  suhject  to  great  ll\ictuation.-».  The  violence 
of  the  fluctuations  is  iucrea»ed  by  the  fart  tiiat  the 


foffdgn  nation  usually  oonfinee  its  demand  to  ooe 
or  two  products.  The  prosperity  of  a  agri- 
cnltonu  state  becomes  dej>endent,  thmfove,  not 
onhr  on  the  climatic  oonditiona  of  distant  eonntries. 
bat  on  the  condition  of  one  or,  at  most,  two  crops. 
Tlie  difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  determine  when  tne 
extent  of  the  fluctuation  in  prices  renders  a  trade 
unprofitable  which  is  othenAise  advantageous.  A 
general  rule  cannot  be  given.  Each  case  must  be 
examined  by  itself. 

Closely  auied  to  the  last  argument  is  one  origio- 
alljr  advanced  by  Mr  Carey.  He  oraed  that  a 
nation  ahonld  maintain  the  proper  balanoe  of  iti« 
indostriei.  TUa  doaa  not  mean  that  a  people 
should  prodnoe  thiagi  for  which  the  soil  or  climate 
of  their  country  b  totally  unfit,  but  rather  that  a 
nation  should  gniw  and  manufacture  within  iu 
lH)iin(iaries  all  things  which  an-  suit  aide  t»i  the 
country,  irre8i>e<'tive  of  the  fact  that  tlie\  maybe 
imported  more  chea(dy  than  they  can  be  pr<jduced 
at  iiome.  The  proper  balance  of  industry-  depends 
UDon  physical  and  social  conditions.  The  cbeapneai 
ot  prtMuction  is  not  the  only  test  of  the  advanta^ 
to  Ite  derived  from  the  extenaon  of  an  indu^. 
Mr  Ckrey  depende4l  upon  historical  eridenoe  to 
supjHirt  tiiese  pro|K)sitions. 

.\]1  these  arguments  aro^e  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  comparatively  new.  They  are  e»[ie- 
cially  applicable  to  immature  conditions.  To  a 
young  country  the  harmonious  development  of  its 
natural  resources  and  internal  trade  are  much 
more  important  considerations  than  the  ability  to 
•upply  foreign  markets.  The  fweign  demand  nnj 
be  umited,  or  Iba  chaagaa  in  eeoaoaie  eooditions 
witneeaed  in  a  new  ooontiy  nmidly  growing  may 
render  it  in  a  short  time  nnabie  to  compete  wito 
other  nations  in  the  priKluction  of  those  com- 
nuKlitie.s  in  which  it  first  excelled.  The  I'nited 
States  having  paKsed  is-yond  immature  conditions, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  arguments  on  which  pro- 
tection was  advocated  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  nation's  history  should  be  replaced  by  con- 
siderations applicable  to  older  nations. 

The  problems  which  snRoand  the  devolopoMnt 
and  setuing  of  land  and  the  startiBg  of  manu- 
factories mark  the  first  period  of  a  people's  life  in 
a  new  country.  But  as  soon  as  large  sections  are 
thon>ughly  settletl  the  problems  which  surround 
the  distribution  of  wealth  l>ecoine  prominent.  The 
United  States  Inus  proves!  no  exception  to  thi.H  rule. 
In  the  period  since  the  civil  war  the  idea  of  pro- 
tection to  American  lalmur  haa  had  great  weagfat 
with  the  mass  of  voten.  In  nianar  Instanwi  the 
labourers  engaged  In  the  prateetaa  indnstriae  an 
receiving  higher  wages  uaa  thoae  engaged  in 
similar  occnpations  in  Europe. 

It  is  argued  that  wages  would  be  reduced  if  the 
prtitcctive  system  wa«  abandoned.  .\t  the  same 
time  it  may  be  eontended  tlmt,  if  the  ad,<.pti..n  of 
free  tra4ie  by  the  I'nited  States  w<juld  throw  a 
large  numlier  of  labourers  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries out  of  employment,  these  would  seek  other 
industries,  and  by  their  competition  foroo  down 
all  wages.  This  u  essentially  an  argument  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution.   Arguments  from 

rroduction,  however,  are  by  no  means  wanting, 
n  fact  they  are  daily  becoming  more  prominent, 
thiiu^di  owiu^'  to  changed  ec<jnomic  conditions  tliey 
dilier  widely  from  those  which  w  ere  advanced  w  hen 
the  countrj-  was  in  the  first  stages  of  its  (le\elop- 
ment.  In  the  earlier  decades  of  their  history  the 
American  jK'ople  prote<  te<l  those  industnes  which, 
whmi  once  established,  would  Mion  compete  with  any 
Other  Mtton.  Temporary  protection  was  aU  that 
was  eontaninlated.  Its  object  was  to  torn  the  in* 
dostriea  of  weeonntrr  easily  and  (quickly  into  tlioaa 
channels  in  which  tMf  ««•  altunatuj  daatined 
to  flow. 
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But  exj^rienoe  haa  shown  the  Amflrieans  that  if 
it  i*  danrable  to  continue  many  of  their  preMnt 
indaaferiaa  protection  must  be  continaed  lone  after 
the  nMNOf  an  'infant  indnatiy'  baa  eeaaed  to  be 
appUeaUk  Tlw  Annriean  pratoetlonist,  there- 
fore,  roost  refute  the  fondamental  position  of  the 
modem  free-trader — vix.  that  the  cheapnem  of  each 
p&rticnlar  commoditv  is  always  f<>r  the  l)enefit  of 
the  M-hole  people.  For  it  foUows  from  this  j)rn. 
ponition  that  protection  can  never  be  iuatitied 
which  does  not,  within  reasonable  time,  r€<iuee  the 
cost  of  the  commodity  protected,  remierinK  the 
protection  iteelf  no  longer  neceflsary.  The  lateet 
argument*  of  the  protectionist  have  conBequently 
been  direeted  towaraa  the  diiproof  of  this  fmpon' 
tion.  It  is  contended  tiiat  there  are  definite  cltsece 
of  eircnmstancest  in  which  tho  Rtimulation  of  par- 
ticular indui«trie«<,  even  at  the  e.xpenM  of  an  in- 
crease in  price  of  the  protwted  commodity,  will 
result  in  increasing  the  productive  {X)wer  of  the 
nation — that  is,  the  increased  ability  of  the  fXMtple 
of  the  nation  to  satisfy  their  desires.  The  laws 
of  political  economy  naturally  fall  under  two 
headt,  anbjective  and  objective,  according  as  they 
an  oadMsd  from  an  investigation  into  the 
■■tan  «f  man  himself  and  his  desires,  or  into 
the  nature  of  the  physical  world.  In  looking 
at  the  physical  wurfil  one  notices  that  diflTerent 
c<juntrie8  are  suited  to  the  pro<lnetion  of  different 
oiimrtKxiities,  To  force  ]i«'Hi  lit'.H  to  jjrow  in  Canada 
aud  wheat  in  Cuba  would  )>«  a  wiu»t«  of  energy. 
At  the  !same  time  it  i.H  nut  less  true  that  in  every 
part  of  the  world  the  total  results  will  be  larmr 
where  there  is  a  varied  production  than  if  Uie 
inhabitante  confined  thamialvet  to  raising  a  single 
crop.  Another  fiwfe  ia  the  phjrieal  irond  which 
profoundly  aflTecte  agricnltore  is  what  is  called  by 
econoinistH  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  It  M 
>ni.s«'d  on  the  limit«l  nature  of  the  natural  resources 
of  a  country,  especially  for  the  jjrowth  of  particular 
coiiinxxlitie.H.  If  there  iw  more  than  a  certain 
(junntitv  of  wheat  demanded,  for  instance,  all  the 
eiMMl  wneat-laads  being  exhiuuted,  poorer  w beat- 
lands,  reqntring  the  expenditure  of^ mote  eiiergv 
tH.-r  hoihd,  will  be  nsea  to  cultivate  ih«t  oenal. 
The  «mottiit  of  eneigr  whioh  wiU  be  neetMMy  to 
obtain  a  loaf  of  bread  does  not  depend  on  the 
average  energy  required  to  pr«Mluco  a  hiishel  of 
wheat,  hut  on  the  energj'  which  in  needetl  to  pn>- 
(liice  tliat  iMirtion  of  tne  whent  crop  which  is 
^(iwn  on  tfi'we  acres  least  «uite<l  for  it«  cultiva- 
tion. I'or  lUH  all  the  wheat  in  sold  at  practically 
the  same  price,  that  price  must  be  high  enough 
to  compensate  those  who  have  exftended  the 
sreatflrt  amount  of  eneny  in  prodnciqs  it.  It 
folknn  Inmi  thwe  conaimratlons  that  it  la  «f 
prime  importance  to  the  country  that  everv  part 
of  the  land  should  be  pnt  as  far  as  poesiDle  to 
it.s  \n't*t  use — that  is,  growinjj  that  for  which 
it  is  adnpteii.  If  any  lan<l  is  re<iuire<l  to  grow  a 
coniniodity  for  which  it  is  ill  suited  the  amount  of 
ener^-  which  the  people  have  to  expend  in  order  to 
dbtain  that  commodity  is  greatly  increased.  If  a 
man  is  left  to  himself  he  will  not  always  use  the 
land  in  the  best  way.  By  the  best  use  is  not 
neaiit  that  on  whim  enaUes  the  prodaoer  to 
obtain  direetiy  from  the  land  what  will  be  for  him 
the  greatest  amount  of  food.  It  is  rather  that  on 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  wants  and 
products  of  the  re.-<t  of  the  world,  tends  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nation  obtain  directly  or 
through  exebanjii-  the  j^reatest  amount  of  prtMluc 
tion.  The  protei  tionist  contends  that  the  jK?culiar 
economic  condition  of  the  Unit«d  States,  for 
instance,  would  make  the  adoption  of  free  tnde 
nralt  in  a  bad  OM  of  the  natural  agricnitotal 
raaonroesof  theoountrr. 

Tbne  of  all  tUe  pmdaeto  of  the  United  8t«tw 


wheat  and  cotton  are  alone  thow  which  Europe 
especially  demands.  In  cotton  the  I'nited  States 
has  practically  a  monopoly,  and  its  cximrtation  is 
not  affected  hj  the  tan£.  The  cultivation  of 
wheat,  liowever,  would  be  greatly  inereased  by 
any  step  in  the  dinetion  of  free  trade.  Suppose 
the  Americana  removed  the  duty  on  iron,  England 
would  send  to  the  Unit^-d  States  more  iron  than  she 
d<M'H  at  jiresent,  and  would  buy  more  wheat  to  pay 
for  til n  iron.  As  a  result  of  free  iron,  wheat  would 
be  grown  even  more  than  at  present  on  lands 
unsuited  for  its  cultivation.  It  would  require  more 
energy  to  obtain  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  what  has  to  be 

g'ven  in  exoliaQge  for  a  product  must  compensate 
r  the  «M(gJ  expended  on  what  is  pntdnoed 
under  the  moat  dm  idvantaseons  cironmataBoea 
The  amount,  therefore,  whicn  the  inhabitants  of 
thecountrj-,  in  which  t«rMi  we  include  the  farmers 
themselves,  wouM  Iihn  e  to  jjive  for  wheat  would  he 
inereased.  At  the  same  time  it  is  acknowledjred 
that  with  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  iron  the 
amount  of  energy  reouired  to  obtain  a  definite 
quantity  of  iron  would  be  decreased.  The  pro- 
tectionist argues  that  the  people,  by  making  to 
increase  their  foreign  trade  a»  tlie  eaipenn  of  lioaie 
industries,  would  lose  as  oonanmera  more  than 
they  would  ^n.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  solution 
of  tho  question  depends  upon  two  fact<ir8.  In  the 
first  place  it  depends  upon  the  projmrtion  which 
wheat  l>ear»  to  iron  in  the  exi)enses  of  the  average 
man.  If,  on  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  iron  falls 
25  per  cent.,  and  wheat  rises  5  i>er  cent., 
but  the  average  man  spends  fifteen  times  as 
much  in  wheat  as  in  iron,  free  tradb  in  iron  has 
caused  actual  loss  in  production.  Tlie  pec^e  find 
more  difficulty  in  satisfying  tbairdaaires.  Seooodly, 
tlie  solution  depends  upon  the  phyrioal  OMiditions 
of  the  eountry  in  respect  to  its  eapadtr  for  wheat- 
raising  how  fiir  an  increased  demand  for  wheat 
will  causa  lands  le.s.s  Huite<i  for  wheat  to  l)e  planted 
with  that  cereal.  From  the  above  it  will  fx;  seen 
that  advantages  of  protection  depend  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

There  is  another  araument  which  likewise  attaclca 
the  major  prauiM  oT the  free-trad«r,  and  on  whieh 
tlie  Americans  tn  htigjinning  to  ley  tone  etnn. 
This  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  desires  of 
the  Americans  are  at  present  adapted  to  European 
conditions  rather  than  to  tho»w  of  their  own  con- 
tinent. The  protectionist  believes  that  govern- 
ment can  aid  in  the  unconscious  a<laptation  of  the 
individual  citizen  to  his  environment.  This  caa 
be  done  by  the  second  method  of  protection 
instanced  in  the  first  part  of  this  article;  that 
is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  burdens  on  the  oom- 
moditieB  widdi  satisfy  the  aam«  deairea  as  the  com- 
modity one  desires  to  protect.  To  illustrate  thia 
from  the  use  of  cotton  and  wool  in  clothing.  The 
climate  of  Kn^dand  is  much  damper  than  that  of  the 
Unit«^i  Statty*.  Wet  cotton  fibre  is  a  lietter  conduc- 
tor of  heat  than  wet  woolli  ri  llbrc.  It  is  absolutely 
ei^ential  that  the  Englishman  should  have  in  Ins 
clothing  a  large  proportion  of  wool.  At  the  ^ame 
time,  cotton  being  more  easily  obtained  than  wool, 
it  is  ft  WMto  of  energy  to  use  the  latter  where  the 
fonner  ean  Im  employed  without  danger  to  health. 
The  dry  etimate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
Stntes  renders  it  possible  for  the  people  to  emploj 
with  safety  a  larger  proportion  of  cotton  in  tlieir 
clothing  tiian  is  advisable  in  England.  Hut  the 
.Xmericans,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
environment,  tend  to  copy  the  fashions  of  London. 
Thus  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woollens,  Wsides  l>eini; 
defended  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  it  affords 
the  abeep  raisers,  is  also  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  it  ttBieonsGionsly  caaaai  the  people  t»  tae  m 
lanar  proportion  of  oottoo. 
tUa  review  of  the  last  two  ai^gnmenta  by  whieh 
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the  proti^ctionistfi  in  thu  l*nite<l  States  have  sup- 
portod  their  policy  shown  something  beside  the  fact 
SmI  •  «liaiuw  in  eoonomic  conditions  will  pnxiuce 
»  eonopoDOing  ohanxB  in  the  inflnenee  ot  differ- 
•at  MTginneiitB.  1%  um  ibows  that  it  li  eaay  to 
imagine  conditions,  whidi  at  the  same  time  are 
not  unlikely  to  ooear,  in  which  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  policy,  either  thnmgli  a  tariflT  le^rislation, 
internal  improveiiientH,  or  lK)iintie.s,  will  iiicreaw 
the  pnnluctiv(»  jioxM'i-  of  the  nation.  Tlit'  universal 
negative  whicii  atwertfl  that  under  no  circum- 
stances can  the  interference  with  free  competi- 
tion increase  productive  power  ia  disproved.  Thus 
much  has  already  been  admitted  by  free-traders. 
But  tbev  eontend  that  it  is  impoMible  for  aqj 
eoe  to  tell  exactly  when  a  eomUnatlein  of  eir- 
cumstancen  exists  which  would  render  the  pro- 
tection of  a  partii  ular  indtintry  ad\i-<Ahle.  and 
tlierefore  it  is  Ijetter  not  to  interfere  with  intfi 
national  roin|i«"titioii.  The  arjrunient  ailiiiit^  that 
we  can  ea,sily  imafxint-  ^^ll(lle  chiitscrt  of  cii-hcs  in 
which  interference  with  free  international  compe- 
tition in  particular  commodities  would  1w  highly 
beneficial,  but  objection  is  made  to  anv  action 
Mag  taken,  because  we  cannot  tell  exactly  when 
it  wonld  be  right  to  interfere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  argument  is  not  aimed  at  protection,  bnt 
againitt  all  ciianffes  in  exintin^  laws.  If  for  a  lotij; 
series  of  years  the  [M)licy  of  a  nation  ha.H  iH'cn  to 
protfct  tne  iron  industry,  then  Recording'  to  this 
objetlion  it  has  no  ri^jlit  U>  a4lopt  frtn-  trade  in 
iron,  Iwcause,  while  some  may  coni^idcr  it  ilesirable, 
that  fact  depends  on  circumstances  which  we  can 
never  exactly  o«timate  or  with  absolute  certainty 
dotennine.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difieranoe  be- 
twMB  the  legislatloD  for  the  purpose  of  inenasing 
tlie  pradoetive  power  of  the  nation  and  developing 
its  resources  through  a  tariff  and  through  an 
internal  improvement.  The  action  of  nuni  and 
of  nations  is  haweii  on  jin>hahilities.  The  l>eHt 
wo  can  do  at  any  time  is  that  which  we  Iw^licve  is 
most  probably  nght.  It  is  undeniable  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  impose  a  proper  tariff  than  to 
decide  where  a  canal  should  be  built.  It  may  also 
be  admitted  that  in  some  oases  it  is  much  more 

diffiralt  to  dafMnine  when  frateetioa  is  desirable 
tiian  in  othen.  Eadi  ease  u«st  ba  eacaarfiied  by 
ilssll  Any  one  who  advocates  a  change  in  exist- 
ing laws  should  have  ^Tound  for  believing  that  the 
change  would  l»Mif(i<  i!iI ;  Imt.  I>elie\iiig  that  a 
change  would  Ite  a<iviintii^'*Hias,  he  need  not  wait 

until  he  has  arrive.!  at  aK^dute  oartsinty  bsfinre 
attempting  to  effect  that  cliange. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  answer  many  ar^'u 
ments  of  the  fiee-trader.  For  the  most  part  these 
arguments  either  go  to  show  what  the  protaetien- 
ist  admits  or  disprove  follies  for  wtdch  he  never 
contends.  One  illustration  of  this  last  tendency 
will  sutlicf.  It  in  stated  by  the  free  trader  that 
protectionists  dcsirM  a  tarilf  or  other  jirotective  law, 
oecau.se  they  think  it  will  increase  the  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  coinage  in  the  country.  That  there 
are  many  who  do  not  realise  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  and  impoffts  alw«re  tend  to  l»alance  each 
other  must  be  allowed t  bnt  that  many  who  are 
influenced  by  ressoa  are  ptotectfawista  because  they 
think  protection  adds  to  the  stoek  of  the  natloav 
gold  and  silver  we  cannot  believe.  The  attempt 
to  imyioHe  this  argument  on  those  who  advocate  a 
tariff  is  similar  to  that  which  would  chiss  the 
inodt  j  n  lioliiM  cr  of  a  governmental  [>f>licv  "  hu  h 
seeks  to  ill  v  clot)  the  natural  res^jurces  of  the  coun- 
try with  tlie  advocate  of  the  mercantile  system  of 
the  middle  jiges  ami  it*  ottsolete  theory  of  the 
'  Balance  of  Tiadei'  This  last  was  the  beUef  that 
the  onhr  trade  wbidi  b  benefieial  is  that  which  at 
the  entfof  a  series  of  transactions  showe^l  a  balance 
in  money  due  by  the  foreign  to  the  home  country. 


There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  scienoe  of  eoono- 
mics  more  detinitcly  settled  than  that  the  uporent 
balance  of  trade  is  no  indieatioa  of  its  fsafaiMa 

ness  to  the  natioa. 

The  thou^t  wfaidi  truly  undariies  ail  protae- 
tionist  ai;^;nmenti  ia^  tlwl  we  government  of  the 
nation,  being  the  diirf  among  its  social  organisa- 
tions, shoul.T  not  simply  be  the  enforcer  of  civil 
order,  but  that  it  can  and  should  aid  in  the 
advancement  of  the  people  and  in  the  increase 
of  their  productive  power.  It  is  impossible,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  to  increase  simultaneoosly 
all  the  indoatries  of  the  nation.  Government  aid 
to  industiy,  if  It  comes  at  all,  must  come  throng 
poCaetioa  to  particular  industries  or  dassaa  of 
industries.  Tlia  internal  improvauMot  aa  well  aa 
the  tariff  gives  a  greater  stimulus  to  one  occupation 
than  to  another.  The  advisability  of  such  stimu- 
lation or  pnitection  does  noi  U  pend  ujK)n  the  fact 
that  it  increases  production  aiouf^  certain  lines, 
l)nt  that  it  enables  the  j»eople  to  satisfy  their 
desires  more  easilv.  The  protectionist  doee  not 
claim  that  proteettM  la  always  good,  or  that  we 
can  tell  the  precise  moment  when  an  iatsmal  im- 
provement or  a  tarilT  becomes  ndTimWa,  bat  Iw 
does  claim  that  under  certain  drenmstances  ^reat 
good  can  eone  to  a  nation  from  judicious  aid  to 
industry :  and  that,  though  we  can  never  toll 
exactly'  when  these  circumstances  exist,  we  can 
sometimes  be  as  certain  as  of  ai^tiling  akw  in  tha 
domain  of  political  science. 

It  is  proiier  that  mention  should  here  be  made  of 
a  theory  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  stand  mid- 
way l>etween  free  trade  and  protection — that  of  the 
fair-trader.   Sneaking  broaoly,  it  may  baaaid  that 
a  believer  ia  tba  Isir-uuda  IwBory  advocates  fredy 
opanins  the  ports  of  his  nation  only  to  those  coun- 
tries which  on  their  part  admit  ,  without  restriction 
or  tax,  the  pro<iuct«  of  his  countiy.    There  are 
two  .seiLses  in  which  this  general  attitude  may  be 
regarded.    The  first  is  essentially  iioii-e<-oni»rnic. 
It  is  an  outcome  of  a  sentiment  Jor  equality  and 
equity,  or  an  undefined  feeling  thai  a  nation  is  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  another  country  whmi  she 
admits  the  products  of  that  country  /ree  duty, 
and  therefore  she  should  not  do  so  onlem  a  aorre- 
sponding  advantage  is  given  tO  har  by  tlie  foreign 
nation.    Nations,  however,  do  not  open  or  close 
their  ports  to  foreign  trade  for  tne  pxid  of 
foreigners,  but  for  their  own  advantage.    A  foreign 
government  may  exact  a  duty  on  our  pro<iuct» 
when  imported  nito  their  country,  bnt  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  or  should  not  tax  their 
priMlncts.    On  the  other  h  ind,  if  we  regard  the 
attitude  of  the  lair-tnder  as  denoting  a  belief  that 
his  govemuMmk  fta  tnating  with  oUier  govenunents 
should  tMampt  to  establirii  those  oomniaidal  rsla- 
tions  wliioh  are  most  advantageous  to  hn  country, 
his  positi«m  is  essentially  that  of  a  pn>tectionist. 
It  may  often  l»e  a<ivisable  that  a  nation,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  an  advantage  in  one  directirui. 
should  forego  an  advantage  in  another.    When  this 
principle  is  applied  to  foreign  relations  it  finds  its 
practical  expression  in  what  are  known  as  '  recipro- 
city treaties.'   It  is  this  poli^  urldah  the  protec- 
tionistB  in  the  United  Statea  are  at  present  logieaUly 
assumiug  in  nmntiatiof  their  eommerdal  tiaatlm 
with  foreign  wmons. 

See  Henry  Carey's  worki ;  Hittory  of  A  nrrirftn  Pro- 
trftitr  .Syftem,  by  A.  W.  Yovuig  ( lSi"i<l  I ;  I'r<>te(tu>n,  a 
Brum  to  Ctmnmrrt  {\>*fu  \,  and  Thf  PnAtrtiix  </u€tti<m 
Ahrt^id  (1870).  by  J.  I..  Harges ;  Flra  for  Limited  Pro- 
teftinn,  by  Loni  Bateman  (1877;  Amer.  ed.  1878):  An 
Aiyutnrnl  f'>r  a  PnArctirt  Tariff,  by  J.  B.  Wise  {\m): 
f/otrmmrnt  Rftmuf,  by  Elli«  H.  Robertu  (lS>m;  P^y- 
tfrtinn  to  Homt  Induttrti,  by  Robert  EUia  Thomi»oo 
(H«4>) ;  nr  Amrrirnn  Prottetionitt' »  Manual,  hr  G.  B. 
St«bbiiia  ( 1888) ;  The  Samomie  Biui$  vj  ProUetiim,  hf 
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.^111.  rj  N.  P»tt«o  ( i  HiNj) ;  Our  A«Q>  artd  the  Ar^f,  by 
Win.  Drftper  Lewk(ia»l). 

[With  the  abov0tftUbv  which  ia  by  the  author  of  the 
iMt-named  w«rk,  k  repreaeiitativo  Amerioui  proteotion- 
ivt,  may  b«  ooiii]MirtMl  the  article  Frcb  TkaDH,  In  Vol.  IV., 

point  of  vlflv.] 
Protective  Leflrlslation*  a  term  appliciil^le 

to  le^'islatioii  in  pruniotiun  of  Prot^Hstion  as  Opitojtetl 
tf>  Free  Ti:ule,  is  inort"  s]>eciiilly  usmkI  of  legUiation 
in  favour  of  cla«sesof  the  coiinnuiutytboagiit  speci- 
ally to  8taii<l  in  neetl  of  it,  the  Factoiy  Aoto  (q.v.) 
being  a  notable  'example.  To  the  same  category 
belong  the  Employer's  Liability  Act  (see  Liabiutt), 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  inine«,  Crofters  (q.v.),  and  Irish 
tenants  (see  Land  Laws  ).  The  'supporters  of  the 
Laiasez-faire  (q.v.)  theory  of  ^;ovenlment,  even 
vrben  ailmittiiij^'  juslillcation  for  some  »f  those 
nieasnrei^,  prute«)t  Hgaiiist  others  of  them  or  partM 
of  them  as  interfering  with  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  tending  to  limit  freedom  and  establish 
a  socialistic  state-despotism.  The  proposal  to  limit 
the  working  day  to  eight  boon  ia  resisted  on  the 
same  ground;  and  nome  extend  their  protect  to 
free  eaneation,  free  libraries,  and  government 
neamirea  for  the  housing  of  the  poor.  See  A  Plea 
for  Liberty,  edite<l  liy  Thoituus  Mftftkfty,  wltll  pre- 
tece  by  Herbert  Spencer  ( ). 

Proterlor*  a  tjtle  whidi  fane  eometbnes  been 

conferred  in  England  on  the  re^nt  or  governor  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  sovereign's  minority.  It 
was  given  to  Humplirev.  Duke  of  (  Iloucester,  in 
1422.  in  the  minority  of  tienry  VI.  Hielianl,  Duke 
of  (ilourester,  was  F'rotector  in  MiS.'J,  jirior  tO  his 
ascending  the  throne  Richard  111.  The  T>nke 
of  Somenet,  one  of  King  Henry  VIIL's  eighteen 
executors,  was  in  1547  constituteil  Protector  aoriog 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  with  the  aeiletMlce 
of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  remaining  seventeen 
«xeeators  ;  a  dignity,  however,  which  he  en  joyed  for 
bat  twenty  months.  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  December 
ltK>.3,  took  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Sootlaml,  and  Ireland.  In 
lfi5K  ''on  Rieiiard  >'uecei.'<ied  to  lii.i  title  and 
authority,  hnt  wa.s  never  formally  installed  in  the 

Protectorate,  which  he  resigned' in  the  following 

Profeids  are  an  in)]>ortant  elasw  of  f'ubstance'*, 
mr^tly  of  animal  origin,  l)ut  oceiirrinj;  &\m  in  the 
Vegetable  kingdom,  of  whicli  egg  albumen  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  example.  Tlie  various  menuerR 
«f  tiM  class  are  closely  related  to  each  otiier.  And 
amoogat  them  they  niMM  up  the  greater  pettiem  of 
the  anunal  organism.  The  ohunfioation  of  the 
pioteids  is  given  in  the  article  Animal  Chemistry 
(q.v.).  The  most  careful  analyses  of  the  various 
protoids  show  that  they  all  '  !>  >  .  1\  approximate  to 
the  same  ultimate  composition,  aad  contain  a)K)ut 
53"5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  7  of  iiydrogen,  IS  ")  of 
nitrogen,  22*5  of  oxygen,  and  from  1)  to  1  6  of 
sulphur.  The' majority  of  the  proteid»>  e.xi^t  in 
two  modificationB,  the* one  soluble  and  tlie  other 
insoluble  in  water.  The  latter  modification  con 
be  obtained  fntn  the  former  Iqr  the  addition  of 
aleohol  or  ether,  or  of  many  mineral  aeide  oi 
metallic  salt«  to  their  aqueous  .'(olufion.s.  Coagula- 
tion aJ.to  takes  place  in  nnwt  ca-ne^  l>y  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  iv*  in  the  cAne  of  egg  allMinien  in 
boiling  water.  The  pruleidii  are  all  dis.sohed  liy 
strong  stdutioii  of  acetic  acid,  and  hy  idiowpiioric 
acid.  They  are  also  dissolved  by  alkalies  with 
formation  of  alkali  sulphide.  When  heated  vrith 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  containing  a  little 
nitrous  acid,  they  assume  a  violet-red  colour ;  and 
when  the  scdatiMt  of  a  proteid  substance  in  acetic 
aoid  is  mixed  with  strong  solphurie  add,  a  violet- 


coloured  solution  is  obtained,  which  in  Ifaeepeetnun 
shows  characteristic  absorption  bands. 

By  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  pepsin  and 
dilute  hvdrochloric  aciu,  and  of  several  other  fer- 
ments, tne  proteids  are  eventually  converted  into 
peptones.  The  latter  are  soluble  m  water,  and  are 
not  coagulated  by  heating.  See  AlbuX£N,  Casein, 
FiiiRi.v,  and  Globulins. 

Proteles.  See  Aard-wolf. 

ProterosanniS  (Gr.  proteros,  •Hvst,'  muros, 
'reptile'),  a  genus  of  {onsil  rei>tile»  occuriing  in  the 
Pennian  system,  which  is  the  lowest  horiztin  at 
which  reptilian  remains  have  as  yet  lieen  detected. 
It  is  of  «  primitive  type,  and  belooAs  to  a  highly 
generalised  group  of  reptiles.  The  MRlIl  h  im\mr- 
fectly  known,  bat  the  teeth  appear  to  have  been 
anchylosed  to  the  bone,  and  not  implanted  in  dis- 
tinct sockets,  as  wa^*     <'i:f  time  ^llppf>sed. 

Prot«8tantenTi'reill,  au  aiMtociation  <>(  Pro- 
testant ministers,  professors,  and  others  lielonging 
to  the  'liberal'  or  advanced  school  of  theology'  in 
Gennany,  formed  in  1863  to  promote  what  its  mem- 
ben  insisted  was  the  spirit  of  tra«  Protestantism 
in  opporitlon  to  what  th«v  regarded  as  reaettonary 
ami  obscurantist.  By  tbe  ortho<lox  and  conser- 
vatives the  association  was  denounced  as  rationalist 
or  infidel;  and  though  since  ).H(>7  it  h;\-.  lipid  unnnal 
meetings  in  various  town>  througliont  (irrniany, 
and  has  several  organs  in  the  iires-i  ol  the  Father 
land  (including  the  i'rotestantuK/ie  KirchetixeUung 
and  a  Jnhrbueh ),  it  and  its  members  have  been 
treated  with  marked  disfavour  by  the  eocieaiaatical 
authorities,  membership  in  the  ■Moeiation  bnng, 
it  ia  allefed,  pcaotieally  a  bar  to  M>pointment«  or 
preferments.  See  Sehenkel,  Der  Deutsche  Protes- 
tantetn'r r<  i It  {  new  ed.  1871  )■ 

Protestautisniy  a  term  derived  from  the  part 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  Luther  in  protesting 
against  the  decree  passed  by  the  Catholic  states 
at  the  second  diet  of  Spires  or  Speier  in  1529. 
This  decree  had  forbidden  any  farther  innovatiooa 
in  religion,  and  enjoined  those  states  that  iiad 
adopted  the  Reformation  so  far  to  retrace  their  steps 
as  to  reintroduce  the  Moss  and  order  their  ministers 
t^)  avoid  di.-.puted  iniestir  i  r  .  .m  l  to  use  and  explain 
the  Scriptures  only  an  they  had  hitherto  been  ns«I 
ande.xplained  in  the  church.  The  name  i;*  repu<Uate<l 
by  a  considerable  section  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
See  CmniCB  Hwronr,  Lvthbb,  RspoBatATioit. 

Prot6n8«  in  the  Homeric  or  oldc><t  Creek 
nn•tho1ng^•.  appcarx  a.*  a  prophetic  'old  man  of  the 
-  a"  :/  ,,',1,  <!•  «ho  lendn  the  f-eal  tlooks  of 

i'it-eidon  (Neptune),  and  ha.-^  the  gift  of  endle.ss 
transformation.  His  favourite  residence,  according 
tu  Homer,  b  the  island  of  Pharos,  oil'  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile;  but  according  to  Vitgil,  the  island  of 
CaipatboB  (now  Sharp«Mto)t  between  Cnte  and 
Rhodes.  Here  he  lises  at  nU-daT  frwn  tiw  floods, 
and  sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  shores, 
surrounded  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  This  was 
the  time  when  those  who  wished  to  make  him 
prophesy  niu«it  catch  hini.  Hut  it  wa-s  no  ea.sy 
task.  Proteus,  nnliki>  nm  t  vaticinal  ])ei->*onage8, 
w  ax  very  unwilling  to  prophesy,  and  trietl  to  ettcape 
liv  adopting  all  manner  of  stiapes  and  disguises. 
vVhen  he  found  liisendeavonn  hopeless  he  resumed 
his  proper  fbm,  and  tiun  epolw  <mt  wierringly 
about  the  future. 

Proteus*  a  genus  of  tailed  amphibians  witli 
persistent  gills,  represented  by  two  or  three  species 
m  the  caves  of  Camiola  and  Daimatia.  They  are 
lank  animals,  towards  a  foot  in  length ;  and  with 
their  peonltar  habitat  nmy  I^e  associated  the  pale 
eokmr  of  th«  flesh,  and  the  embiyonie  state  of  the 
eyes,  iriddi  ai«  liiddea  beneath  the  earfaeflii  It 
haa  been  ihMni,  howe««r,  Uiat  aenittivanaH  to 
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diflTiiHe  light  pereiata.  A  nearly  related  genus, 
NectiiruH,  lives   in   North  American  rivent  and 


Proteoi  anguinu*. 


Iake««.    The  name  Proteus  aninmlcitie  waa  formerly 

nsefl  a«  a  nynonym  for  Amceha  (q.v. ). 

ProtevailKfliuin*  a  very  old  apocnph&l 
gospel  attriliiiU^I  to  James,  the  brother  or  the 
LonI  (see  Apocrypha);  also  n»e»l  of  a  primitive 
gospel  (der.  Ur-ciytngelium),  from  which  it  has 
neen  held  several  of  our  gospels  were  derived.  See 
Gospels. 

ProtOCOecns  (Or,  'first-grain'),  a  genus  of 
very  simple  unicellular  green  plants,  one  species 
of  which  {P.  tnridis)  is  everywhere  abundant  as  a 
green  film  on  tree-trunks  and  damp  walls,  or  in 
stagnant  rain-water.  The  colour  is  sometimes 
rediiish,  and  the  organism  may  be  found  passively 
encjrsted  during  drought,  and  at  other  times  actively 
motile  with  a  couple  of  cilia.    See  XUiM. 

ProtoCoKC.r.  prMos,  'first;'  and  kolla,  'glue'), 
( 1 )  the  ruugli  draft  of  an  instrument  or  transaction, 
and  more  particularly  the  original  copy  of  a  gov- 
ernment despatch,  treaty,  or  otner  documeDt ;  (2)  a 
recorti  or  register. 

Protoifene  {(ir.,  'first-born'),. a  granitic  rock, 
compowd  of  tiie  same  ingrtnlients  as  true  granite, 
but  the  mica  is  more  or  lewH  altered  so  as  to 
resemble  talc,  for  which  it  was  formerly  mistaken. 
It  received  it«  name  because  it  was  sut)|>osed  to 
have  l>een  the  firai  furmtd  granite.  It  auounds  in 
the  A1|>M,  and  is  found  also  in  Cornwall.  The  clay 
producetl  by  its  decnmjtosition  is  greatly  valued  for 
the  manufacture  of  china.  ProUigene  is  now  recog- 
nised to  l»e  simply  an  altered  granite. 

Proto'Kenefl«  a  painter  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
bom  at  ('annus  in  (.  aria,  and  practised  his  art  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  worked  steadily  on  thniugh  the 
din  of  the  siege  of  305-304  B.C.  A  contemfMirary  and 
friend  of  A[»elle«  (q.v.),  he  was  a  slow  and  careful 
painter,  sparing  no  pains  to  secure  a  natural  and 
finisheil  piece  of  workmanship.     His  liest  known 

Kictures  were  lalysus  (a  Khmlian  celebrity),  a 
atyr,  '  Paralos  and  Ammonias'  (sacred  ships  of 
the  Athenians,  execnte<l  for  the  Propvhea  at 
Athens),  'The  Thesmothet;i- '  (for  the  Athenian 
senate -house),  'Alexander  and  Pan,'  'Cydippe 
and  Tleptolenius,'  and  some  portrait*. 
ProtonopNis.  See  Mknopomk. 
Proto-notary.  a  memlter  of  the  College  of 
Proto-notnrii's  AjNistolic  in  the  ]>apal  curia,  whn«»e 
duties  are  to  rt^'iilNtor  pontifical  acts,  tuakeand  keep 
the  reconls  of  beatifications,  &c. 

Protophytes  (Gr.  Protophttia,  'first  plantfl'), 
a  term  often  applie<l  to  the  simplest  plants,  snch  as 
Protococcus  in  the  algoid.  and  Bacteria  in  the  fun- 
goid series.    See  \Uijf.,  Bactkria. 

Proto^>In.sin  [proton,  '(mi,'  platma,  'formeil 
substance  )  i^  a  technical  name  for  living  matter.  ' 


The  term  was  first  applie<l  (1846)  by  the  botaniat 
Hugo  von  Mold  to  the  'slimy,  granular,  semi-fluid' 
cimtents  of  vegetable  cells,  out  liefore  that  Kosel 
von  liosenhof  ( 1755)  had  studied  the  ama>)>a,  which 
is  a  unit-mass  of  relatively  pure  living  matter, 
HoWrt  Brown  and  other  botanists  harl  watche<l  the 
n)tation  of  the  living  sultstance  inside  the  cells  of 
some  plants,  and  Ihijardin  (1835)  ha<l  descrilted 
the  'sarcode'  of  Foraminifera  as  'a  glntinoa^ 
transparent,  living  jelly.'  After  Dujardin  and 
Von  Mohl  had  thus  directed  attention  to  '  sarcode ' 
and  'protoplasm,'  olwer^ations  on  both  eradnally 
accumulated,  the  idea  began  to  be  mooten  that  the 
two  sulistances  were  essentially  the  same,  and  in 
1881  Max  Schultze  defined  the  cell  as  a  nucleated 
mass  of  living  matter  or  protoplasm.  We  cannot 
indee<l  say  that  the  protoplasm  is  the  same  in  the 
ceils  of  jilants  and  animals,  for  the  precise  nature 
of  liviif^  ruatter  defies  our  analysis  ;  but  we  do 
know  that  '  the  physical  basis  of  life '  has  in  all 
eases  some  common  characteristics  of  structure  and 
liehaviour,  diverse  as  are  the  ways  in  which  its 
inherent  activity  may  be  manifestetl. 

Protoplasm  may  )>e  conveniently  studied  in  the 
unicellular  Pn>toroa— e.g.  Amcebsp  and  Foramin- 
ifera ;  in  the  colourless  cells  of  blood  ;  in  the  ova 
of  animals — e.g.  of  frog  and  pond-snail ;  in  yonng 
vegetable  shoot« ;  or  in  the  cells  of  a  simple  jdant, 
like  Chara  or  Spirogj-ra,  When  we  submit  the 
living  matter  in  it«  natural  state  to  microscopic 
examination  we  usually  see  a  clear  semi  fluid 
sulwtance,  sometimes  obscured  by  granules,  some- 
times with  numerous  bubbles  or  vacuoles,  some- 
times with  hint«  of  a  fine  network  traversing  the 
whole.  This  vacuolated  and  reticular  structure  is 
much  more  easily  demonstrated  after  the  cells  have 
been  'fixe<r  and  stained,  and,  if  necessarj-,  'sec- 
tioned '  according  to  the  practice  of  microscopic 
technique.  In  this  state  the  network-like  appear- 
ance ot  the  cell-substance  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  great  numlter  of  cases,  and  we  may  fairly 
reganl  it  as  characteristic  (see  CELL ). 

As  the  studentit  of  structure  have  lieen  led  with 
increasing  carefulness  of  microscopic  analysis  to 
distingtiish  lietween  the  netted  framework  and  a 
more  fluid  stufT  in  its  meshes,  so  n)anv  physio- 
logists distinguish  the  framework  as  tne  acting 
I>art,  which  lives  and  is  relatively  stable,  from  the 
content  which  is  acte<l  on,  anti  is  in  a  state  of 
physical  and  chemical  change.  It  is  clearly 
necessary  to  discriminate  lietween  protoplasm  in 
the  strict  sense  and  the  substances  with  which  the 
genuinely  living  matter  is  associate<l— food -staffs 
aliout  to  l»e  or  lieing  utilised,  and  waste-pnvlucts 
which  result  from  tlie  vital  activity.  Tne  food- 
granules  and  the  waste-pro<luct«  we  can  analyse — 
they  may  be  resjiectively  glycogen  and  uric  acid ; 
the  living  matter  we  cannot  analyse,  for  it  dies  at 
the  moment  our  analysis  liegins. 

All  physiologists  are  agreed  that  waste- products 
are  forniwl  when  work  is  done  or  while  lire  lasts, 
and  that  living  organisms  have  a  characteristic 
jMiwer  of  repair.  They  are  ever  changing,  and  yet 
they  remain  more  or  less  the  same.  Streams  of 
matter  and  energj'  |»ass  into  the  organism  ;  they 
are  somehow  incorjH»rate<l  into  the  living  capital, 
work  is  done  and  waste  is  given  oflT,  and  tlie  organ- 
ism continues  from  <lay  to  day,  or  from  year  to 
year,  relatively  intact.'  For  while  'the  tran*>fer 
of  energy  into  any  inanimate  material  system  is 
attendinl  by  effects  retardative  to  the  transfer  and 
conducive  to  dissipation,'  the  secret  of  protonla-im, 
as  expressed  by  Joly  in  the  lan^piage  of  physics, 
is  that  '  the  transfer  of  energy  into  any  animate 
material  system  is  attende<I  by  effects  conducive  to 
the  transfer  an»l  retardative  o\  dissipation.' 

So  far  we  have  stated  facts  ;  speculation  begins 
when  we  try  to  express  the  precise  rel&tioDs  of  the 
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pratoplaam  to  the  waste  and  n^ir  of  the  oni^- 
isiu.  Two  somewhat  different  vie \\  -  nniHt  lie  con- 
sidered. We  may  regard  protoplH^m  ft  cotiiplex 
-iiliitance  or  mixture  of  Hul>!*tances,  which  shareB 
directly  in  the  coo^tant  chemical  and  physical 
changes  or  metaboliam  of  the  organism.  It  ih  tho 
elimax  of  an  ascending  series  of  conHtructive  or 
ifyntlMtic  stepft,  by  which  food-material  becomes 
men  ftod  loore  ewnplex  and  nnatahte ;  it  is  sabjeot 
aa  fh«  onaainn  uV«a  to  eonataat  abraptive  or 
analytic  changes,  which  result  in  the  liberation  of 
energy  and  in  the  formation  of  simpler  and  simpler 
waHtf-pro»liii-t-'<,  Tlinf*  protojiliisin  is  regardea  as 
tlif  charii;cfiil  centnil  suWlaiice  iii  iiietanoiiAm  ;  it 
is  ciintiimally  Ix^ing  inimade,  breaking  up,  and 
wasting  as  it  lives ;  it  is  continually  being  made 
by  the  constructive  processes  of  reptdt.  We  call 
tn<>  repairing  or  ooostrnctive  proceu  anabolistn, 
and  itji  chemically  diaoBrnible  st^  anattatet ;  we 
call  the  diaohaigiag  or  diarapiiTe  praeeia  kaUAol- 
i*m,  Kod.  itR  ehmieanv  djaeemible  atepe  kaUuMn. 

But,  on  the  other  iiand,  we  may  regard  proto- 
phmiii  a»  a  kind  of  ferment  which  influences  the 
material  round  alM)ut  it  without  itself  Ixung  so 
tlireotly  affect<^l  a-s  the  previouis  conception  implies. 
It  i.s  tlie  relatively  stahle  cause  of  inetaWiliHin,  act- 
ing oa  less  stable  material  of  a  leas  complex  nature, 
aetlBg  upon  it  so  that  constttiottve  anabolic  pro- 
cesses or  dinroptive  katabolie  proeewca  predoraio- 
ate  for  the  tfane. 

Furthermore,  while  all  are  agreed  that  in  the 
life  of  organisms  there  is  a  characteristic  altema- 
tion  or  antithesis  betwetn  \ .  i-'e  and  repair,  l^e- 
tween  discharge  and  reMtitution  of  enerLcy,  Ix^tween 
katab<jlL'^in  and  anaboliMiu,  there  iw  aifferencn  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the&e  aotagontstic 
processes.  The  English  physiologist  Gaskell, 
prompted  by  hia  naearchea  on  the  functions  of 
nerveii,  some  of  whidi  emnmand  activity  while 
others  indooe  reatt  waa  led  to  ngaid  whafc  he  called 
anaholiam  and  ki^bollsni  as  processes  which  bear 
to  orotoplaMm  a  relation  similar  t«  that  which  sleep 
ana  wide  awake  life  liear  to  the  organism.  The 
•winding-up'  pnM-es«  of  anaVMilism  or  re«titntion 
gop^  on  (ant-dnoniicaliy )  of  it^ielf ;  the  '  ninning- 
(lown  '  !)roces.s  of  katalKilism  or  discliarjje  is  ilcter- 
tiiiiied  W  stimnluK  Aiiab^dism  is  comparable  to 
the  self-loading,  katabolism  to  the  stimulated 
firing  of  a  gun.  But  the  German  physiologist 
Herrag»  prompted  by  his  researches  on  colour- 
seoaatieos,  waa  led  to  nfptxA  what  he  called 
aarimilaitioin  and  dis-asslmflation  as  two  antagon- 
istic kinds  ()f  activity,  both  dejx^ndent  oo  atinoli 
which  difl'er  in  their  ilireotion  and  results. 

.Apart  from  the  precise  hiolo^'ical  ])roli]pins  which 
are  raised  when  wo  seek  to  define  the  liitiit«t  of  our 
analytic  knowledge  of  living,'  matter,  there  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  forming  any  conception  of  the 
vdation  between  life  and  its  physical  hixn\n.  We 
may  cite  Huxley's  fcunoae  addiees  on  The  Phytical 
Basis  of  Lift  and  Hatehiaon  Stiiling's  essav  At 
Regarat  Protoplatm  as  pro-eminent  types  of  the 
numerous  endeavours  winch  have  been  made  to 
secure  actMirafe  thirikiag  about  this  supreme 
problem.  Suthce  it  u^  ^ay  that  in  two  wavs  we 
gain  some  kn<)\vle<l;;e  of  protoj)liism  or  ^iviiij; 
matter.    On  tlie  one  hand,  we  know  it  as  it  iH 

6 resented  to  our  senses  in  living  organisms,  and 
tie  result  of  our  analysiw  of  this  presentation  leads 
VS  to  recognise  in  protoplasm  a  mar>'elIouBly  subtle 
Idnd  of  matter  and  motion^  or  olUmatoly  of  motion. 
On  die  other  hand,  we  have  an  Intinuito  knowIe<lge 
of  protoplasm  in  our  own  brains,  where  its  activity 
is  manuestcil  in  thought.  That  we  neetl  not 
attempt  to  give  an  explanation  of  ultimate  realities 
like  protopbwim  and  thnn^'ht,  that  thought  is  only 
a  function  of  iirotophLNm,  tliat  protoplasm  is  only  a 
form  of  thongnt,  that  thought  and  protoplasm  are 


diffiBrent  aspects  of  one  rcitlity,  are  the  respective 

conclusions  of  the  af,'tiostic,  the  materialist,  the 
idealist,  aud  the  monist  {iiiilosopber»  who  have 
theorised  about  livinp^  matter. 

See  BiOLOor,  Csix,  }'hy;>iolo(;y.  Tho  technioal 
literstnre  on  protoplaun  is  not  niwlily  aeoessible.  but 
refeicnoea  to  rciiearchei  ixnoc  18S<3  ^-111  !>«  found  in  the 
annaal  Zooloffieal  IUtor<l ,  while  fomt-  of  tlic  older  in- 
Testigmtionn  arc  cited  by  Prof.  Ocddcs  in  the  article 
'Protoplasm.'  Encfi.  Brit.  The  student  will  find  the 
best  introductiun  to  modem  t<p^cn1at)«ni>,  m\ch  m  tho^e 
of  Gaakell  and  Hering,  in  Frof.  Michnol  Fosu-r'h  nrticle 
* FhyHiolofc'V,'  Enrp.  Brit,  m  Vroi.  Iturdon  .Sanderson's 
pre«idi!ntiiu  addresn  to  the  Hiol<>gic«l  Section  of  the 
British  .Vsaooiation  (Report  Brit.  Auofl,  1888),  and 
Jfaturr,  xl  (September  1889). 

Protop'teras.  See  Mt'D-Fi<<HF:R. 

Prototheria.  Bee  Echid.na,  Mammal& 

Protozoa  (<>r.  fn-dton,  'flFst,'  and  tdon^ 
'animal'),  dmple  anicellnlar  animals,  contrasted 
with  the  multieellalar  Melasoa.  Except  in  a  few 
cases,  each  Protozoon  is  a  single  cell,  a  anit-mass 
of  living  matter  physiologically  complete  in  itself. 
Being  sucli  a  unit  involves  being  without  organs 
and  without  sexual  repro<bictinTi.  Yet  a  Protozoon 
may  have  parts,  and  two  1  luals  may  unite  in 
mutual  fertilisation.  A  l'roioz<K)n  is  to  any  higher 
animal,  from  sponge  onwards,  as  an  egg  cell  is  to 
the  body  into  which  it  develops.  But  the  excep- 
taooal  cases  to  which  we  referred  are  most  im- 
portant—-tlmr  are  loooe  colooies  or  aggregates  of 
Prafeoana.  Vwmed  by  the  ineompleto  separatiim  of 
dividing  units,  they  bridge  the  gulf  between  single- 
ceiled  and  many-celled  animals.  Simplest  of  Proto- 
zoa are  such  forms  as  Protomyxa,  whose  life  is  a 
Miccftwion  of  changeful  phai^es,  aimjelioid,  encysted, 
flagellate.  The  otiiers  may  W  classified  acconling 
to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  these  phases. 
The  Rnizopoda,  predominantly  ania>boid,  include 
Amoeba  and  others  like  it,  Foraminifera.  Heliozoa, 
add  Kadiolaiia.  The  Crmnuines  are  preoomlnantly 
slu^sh  and  encysted.  The  Infosoriaas  are  osnallly 
active,  ciliated,  or  flagellate.  These  elamea  of 
Protozoa  are  discussed  sepanitely. 

Prototracheata.  Bee  i^ripatus. 

Protractor*  a  mathematieal  instrument,  used 
in  drawing  or  plotting,  for  the  laving  down  of 
angles.  It  is  variously  shaped,  and  may  be  cir- 
cular, semicircular,  or  rectAngular. 

Proad*fl68ll  is  the  popular  term  for  coarse  and 
too  luxuriant  granulations  springing  np  on  Wounds 
(q.v.)  or  Ulcers  (q.v.).   See  also  Inflammation. 

Prondhon*  Pterrk  Joskph,  a  noted  Fr«»nch 
s(x-ialist,  was  liorn  July  15,  ISt  '*,  ;li  Hi -uncon,  in 
which  town  his  father  was  a  inxir  coojier.  Through 
the  gt)o<l  ofEces  of  charitable  frieiuls,  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  college  of  his 
native  place,  and  from  tho  fini  gave  great  promise 
of  talenU  While  still  veiy  yoiing,  however,  he 
quitted  the  institntion  in  eider  to  aid  hu  family, 
who  had  fallen  into  great  distress,  and  sought 
employment  in  a  printing  establishment.  Here 
lie  was  noted  for  the  most  punctual  difH^'harge  of 
duty  ;  and,  in  the  hours  not  occujjied  in  work,  he 
c()ntrive«l,  by  a  rare  ex  ri  i--!-  of  resolution,  to  com- 
plete and  extend  his  e«lucation.  in  1830  he  declined 
an  ofler  of  the  editorship  of  a  ministerial  journal, 
preferring  an  honourable  independence  as  a  work- 
man to  the  career  of  a  writer  pledged  to  the  support 
of  authorilgr*  la  1837  he  became  partner  in  the 
development  of  a  new  typographimi  process ;  was 
engaged  on  an  edition  of  tlie  Bihie,  to  ^^hich  i)c 
amtnbuted  notes  on  the  princinles  of  the  Hehrew 
lanj^age  ;  and  in  1838  published  an  Kx.ini  t/c  (■'nun 
nutire  GfnH^lf,  in  approval  of  which  a  triennial 
pension  of  15<K)  francs  was  awarde<l  to  him  by  the 
Acadcmie  de  Besan^on.  On  this  aeoeesion  of  funds 
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he  paid  a  visit  to  I'aris  ;  and  snbctequently  contrib- 
uted to  the  Encifeluptdie  Cathotiqitc  of  M.  Parent 
Desbarres  the  articles '  ApostaKie,' '  Apocalyrae,'  and 
others.  In  1840  lie  issued  the  work  entitled  QueM- 
mjtM  Profrimt  ('What  ii  Praperlart')  wlikh 
aflerwiM^fl  beeanm  so  fMnona.  Th«  aatnra  of  the 
(loctiiiio  luiii.niiiced  in  it  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
it*.  UjIiI  pjujulox,  soon  to  be  widely  popularised — 
Im  PropritU  c'(^t  h:  Vol  crruporty  is  'riii'ft '). 
Notwitlistandirif;  lii-  alUick  on  iirnjx  rtN,  wliiuh 
gave  great  otli'iicf  to  his  patrons,  I'roiulliini  held 
hia  pension  tor  the  re(^lar  time  in  i84*i  he 
WM  trie<l  for  his  revolntionarv  opinions,  but  was 
aoquitteii.  lu  1846  lie  published  his  greatest 
work,  the  Sgstime  da  Citntradictitm*  luconotniquet. 
Duriti<;  the  revolution  of  V64A  Proodboa  Attained 
to  ^K-at  notoriety.  He  WM  elfleted  member  of 
Aa^iubl}'  for  the  Seine  department,  but  he  could 
not  there  gain  a  hearing  for  his  extreme  and  para- 
doxical opinions.  Hi'  foiind  inurt'  adcijunto  sco]!t» 
for  his  energy  iu  the   pre!«»>,  m'vi  ihI 

newspapers,  in  which  the  nimt  iwiviuii;f<l  tlii'<irifK 
were  advocated  in  the  most  violent  language.  He 
attempted  ulso  to  establish  a  bank  which  should 
pave  the  way  for  ft  socialist  tnwelormation,  by 
granting  gratiiiloiiseradit»1mt  failed  utterly.  The 
violence  of  his  utterances  at  last  resulted  in  a 
sentence  of  three  years'  imprisonment,  an<l  in  March 
1849  he  rte<l  to  Geneva.  l>ut  iHturned  to  Paris  in  the 
followint;  June,  and  suiieudeied  at  the  priisou  of 

While  shut  up  there  he  married  a  young  working- 
woman.  During  his  imprisonment  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  works  enlitletl  Confe»siom  d'un  Rft^olu- 
tiotmaire  (1849),  Actct  de  la  liicolution  (1849), 
GraiviU  du  Credit  (ISfiO),  tmiLa  Rti-otution 
Soekde  dtmonirit  par  U  Cb«/>  d'Etat  { 1852) ;  the 
last  of  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  light  of  sii)> 
sequent  eventM,  for  the  clearness  witTi  whicli  it 
states  tlie  niterniitive  of  Vananhu  on  le  CtMrisnu, 
as  presse*!  w\  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president.  In 
June  1852  ho  wa-M  Kct  (it  lilxTty,  bnt  in  ISos  v,  is 
again  condemned  to  three  years'  iruprisonuieut, 
and  retired  to  Belgium,  where  he  continued  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  on  his  favooiite  sabiecta 
of  apeenlaUoo.  Anuiestied  in  1880,  ha  died  in 
obscarltr  near  Paris,  January  19.  1805. 

The  theories  of  Prondhon  cannot  be  presented  in 
a  clear  or  systematic  form  :  we  can  only  givi-  <toiiif 
account  of  the  mn^\  imiinrtant  of  them.  He  lifld 
that  pntperty  tin  i;    in  vsnuich  n»  it  iii'iTopri- 

ates  the  value  proiluctHl  by  the  labour  of  otneix  in 
the  form  of  rent,  interest,  or  profit  without  M'tidcr 
ing  an  equivalent.  Ue  maintained  that  one  service 
can  be  duly  repidd  only  by  rendering  another, 
whereas  the  owner  of  land  ioA  capital  abiiaea  lUs 
position  by  exacting  all  manner  of  aerviee  withont 
Kiving  an  equivalent.  His  fanions  paradox  respect- 
fng  anarchy,  which  he  re^farded  as  the  enlmiiiatinn 
of  social  i'i"»;:n'H.s,  was  simply  an  exaijgennfd  and 

Fin*nmtnr<'  a.s.s(>rtioii  (if  the  <rreat  princip!<'  thai  the 
nlly-ih'v (d()|H'<l  man  should  Ik?  a  law  t«i  himself — 
that  i.s,  the  moml  progiei«i  of  man  should  make 
government  and  external  law  unnecessary.  In  the 
perfec  t  society  order  would  be  secured  and  main- 
tained iu  tiie'  abeenoa  of  government  through  the 
reasonable  seU-eootral  of  the  free  IndtvidnaL  Laws^ 
police,  the  whole  maehinery  of  goverament  as  now 
e!>tablislied  arv  the  marks  of  an  imperfectly  de- 
veloped society.  Personally  Prondhon  appears  as 
an  cri^nnal  and  not  unattract i\'».'  cluiraot'M-  in  tin 
monograidi  of  Sainte  Beuvf,  which  nnforlnnatcdy 
was  not  finisluHl.  His  oonipletf  >\orks  till  3.1  vols. 
(Paris,  186)^70 ) ;  his corresiiondence,  14  vols.  ( 1874). 

Se«  Sainte-Benve,  Proudhon,  n  Ttk  «l  CIsmvoMrfsne* 
(Paii«,  1873);  and  the  sttiols  BoCTALnM,  and  wsiks 

Proilt,  V  v-iri:i:     Sn,  >T  mti^'XY. 


Pront*  RamTKL,  painter  iu  wat«T odonrs,  was 
Ijorn  at  I'lynioutli,  17th  Septenil>i>r  1783.  He 
studied  from  nature,  and  sketched  with  Haydon 
throng  Devon  and  Coniwidl,  his  drawings  in  the 
lfttt«r  county  being  made  for  Britton'a  JBeamtiea  of 
England  tmd  Wedn.  In  1806  ha  nmoved  ta 
London,  iu  1815  waa  elected  to  the  Water-colour 
Society,  and  in  1818  went  to  Ronen  by  Havre. 
The  ^Jicturewjue  street  arcIiitectnrH  and  fine  (Joihic 
remains  there  made  so  Biron;r  an  iiii]>rfssiou  on 
his  mini!  that  afterwards  his  iirincipal  uorks  were 
those  in  which   architecture  hail  a  pmniineDt 

Idace ;  and  from  time  to  time,  in  his  after-career, 
le  made  excunions,  ransacking  everj'  comer 
of  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italv 
for  pictartaqua  avbhitedniml  remains.  Prant^a 
name  should  be  dear  to  all  artists  and  amateuta, 
for  there  are  few  who  have  not  been  incited  or 
in»tnjct«»l  by  his  numerous  elementary*  drawing- 
hooks,  in  the  slightest  of  Nv  hieh  talent  and  feeling 
for  an  are  eon^pieoous.  II i»  vvaler-colonr  drawing«« 
at'-  (diaiactcrist'd  hy  di-cision  in  handltn<.',  j^re«t 
breadth,  and  clear  and  pleasing  colouring.  Ue 
died  Febmaiy  9,  ISfiS;. 

See  Boddn't  Memoir  of  Front  hi  AH  Jbemsl  ( 1888) ; 
SDdUsJVbfer  <m  rAr  £«an  CoUetikm  of  Dfwittffi  Front 

a„d  Wm.  Hunt  {\S79  HO). 

Provencal  Laniniage  mul  Literatnrr. 

The  Provencal  langiia^^c  is  one  of  tlie  six  prin- 
ci|MiI  branches  of  Latin  sj>eei-h.  nsnally  ciassified 
by  philolocist.s  nnder  the  title  Komance  lan- 
guages. The  name  Provencal,  which  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  Prvcincia  Homana  of  Caesar, 
was  not  used  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  except 
in  the  reatlietod  aense  of  the  language  or  dialect 
of  Provenoa  proper.  The  tranhaabuia  themaetTes 
used  the  term  lenatta  romtma  (or  f«  romatu). 
The  term  Iniigue  d'oc  wa,s  al.so  known  in  the 
middle  ajies,  hut  waa  afterwards  tran-fern-'i  ta 
designate  a  provinci'  of  Fiance.  The  I'ro 
venval  and  other  Nfo  I^tin  idiinns  existed  iu» 
ilialects  of  the  Latin  [irevions  to  the  i^emiauic 
invasion!^,  having  replaced  the  ancient  languagt^s 
of  (iaul.  Although  tlie  Proven^  and  the  northern 
French  had  (uiginallv  sprung  from  the  same 
stock,  they  luul  gradual  1]^-  grown  distinct  from 
one  another,  until  at  the  time  of  the  troubadours 
they  dilTered  almost  as  widely  as  French  and  Italian. 
The  Proven9al  lan),'<ia;ie  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  troubii 
dours  estende<t  far  l>eyond  the  l>o\induries  of  Pro 
venoe  ]iro)M'r.  It  extended  over  the  area  from  i 
the  Alitn  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Medit«rraQeait 
to  the  Loire.  Beyond  France  it  was  known  in 
the  east  of  Spain— in  Catalonia  and  Anwon,  and  in 
the  Balearic  Isles— alao  in  Bavoy,  Pfaunont^  and 
part  of  Switserland. 

The  pure  Provencal  idiom,  in  whkh  the  poataof 
the  12th  century  sang,  wa.-^  used  by  the  hicher 
ela-Hses  over  the  whole  of  the  district  ref«*rrc<f  to. 
hut  the  l»nlk  of  the  people  knew  only  tli  i;  ^  r 
dialei^^ts-  viz.  the  Provencal  (proper),  Pie<liii4»iu<p.t. 
(lasoon,  and  ("atnhin,  all  of  which  di(lere«l  I'Ut 
slightly  from  one  another.  At  the  end  of  the  13ih 
centur}',  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
French  domination  in  the  south  and  the  introduction 
of  the  nortlieni  French  language,  the  literary  Pro- 
ven9al  began  rapidly  to  diaapnear*  while  the  vnlmtt 
dialects  still  remained  ;  and  It  waa  in  tltem  that  toe 
compositions  i  f  lli'  later  iniildle  ages  wfre  ritt«a. 
The  Pntveni^ai  1  ii.L'ua^e  wa.s  more  higJiiy  mHect«d 
n  ivof  llieotl)<  :  N' o  I .  itin  languagei*,  and  was 
the  earliest  of  these  to  l>e  i'wmX  graiumaticaUy.  It 
was  highly  adapted  for  Ivric  poetr>',  owing  ui  ii^ 
melodiouaneaa  and  its  rnynung  /acilities.  The 
grammarian  Vidal  referring  to  it  says  :  '  La  parla- 
dnnt  fraaeeaoa  val  maia  at  aa  nfan  avineaa  a  £ar 
romanz  et  pastnrellaa,  maa  oelia  da  Lemosin  val 
Tnai-  J  I  T  'ir  v  rs  et  cfiOBOiis  et  sirrentw  *  (The 
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French  speech  in  better  and  more  suileil  fur  making 
epicA  ami  pastourelles,  whilHt  th.it  of  Lemoein  [i.e. 
tne  Provencal  ]  is  better  for  making  love-songs  and 
Mitirm).  In  the  modern  Provencal  dialect*  there 
is  to  ba  Botad  ehkfly  ft  ciwter  euanlieitgr  of  inflao- 
t»om  and  gnunimtwal  fonus  and  a  laiga  admixture 
of  French  words. 

The  first  employment  of  the  Provencal  lan- 
jfua>j:e  in  writin';  dat<n  liack  to  about  the  i(th 
century.  Tlie  few  Bpeciiiions  that  survive  are 
niOHtlv  writings  in  Ljitin,  )nit  mixtnl  tnore  or  le-sn 
with  Vrovcn^al  wonla  and  phrajses.  It  iu  to  the 
prie«ita  and  monks  that  are  most  probably  due  the 
earliest  attempts  at  compoeiUon  in  the  Proven^ 
language.  In  order  to  avoaae  the  religious  aym- 
Mtbiae  ot  the  pecmle  thay  aimipoaBd  car  tiaaaktad 
rrom  the  Latiii  tarn  tha  vtilgar  idiom  pioofl  taka, 
allegnrief*.  legends  of  saints,  &c.  There  were  also 
iDtru<luce<l  into  the  litnrpj*,  along  with  the  prayers 
and  hyinna  in  pure  Latin,  others  in  the  pojuilar 
dialect.  In  813  at  tlie  eouneiln  of  .-Vrles,  Main/,, 
and  Toiir>  pleaching  in  the  iwmilar  hiiigtiaj^'e  w)w 
raoonimended  to  thie  clergy.  Towardu  the  dube 
of  the  Uth  cautwy  a  revival  took  place  in  I'ro- 
venqU  poetry  consequent  upon  the  religions 
wars  of  the  CrusadeH  and  the  introdaction  of  the 
institation  of  ohival^.  The  infloanca  af  the  Moon 
oi  Soain  andonbtedly,  too,  had  its  efTeet  in  the 
daver<>j)inent  nf  Provoni;al  jMM?try  ami  culture.  The 
poetry  of  nxHliieval  Provence  has  nuicli  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Mixirs. 

Although  it  was  in  the  north  of  France  that 
•pie  Doetr>'  in  the  middle  age»  e«»(>ecially  tiouri»hed, 
rail  in  ttuB  south  it  was  by  no  means  *ao  n^leoted 
•a  many  have  supposed.  Among  the  aarlieat 
oonnoaitions  in  tha  Provanoal  Uuignagw  woe  nn< 
dooStedly  epic  roraonees,  treating  aubar  of  bia- 
torical  subjects,  aneh  as  the  stmgglaa  againat  the 
Franks  or  the  vrara  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  or 
else  of  the  semi-mythical  deeds  of  Charlemagne 
and  King  Arthur  which  formed  the  hasU  of  the 
Carlovingiaii  ami  Arthurian  (or  Kouiul-TaM<' ) 
legends.  Of  these  olil  impulor  epics  whicii  were 
sang  and  so  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  we  possess  but  few  traces.  From  the 
middle  of  the  I2tb  century  epic  poetiy  may  be 
divided  into  popular  and  artiatia  Ot  tba  fiist 
dbas  but  few  speeimena  leinain,  bnt  of  tba  aitlstie 
epic  they  are  more  numerous,  iirol»abIy  owing  to 
tne  fact  that,  Iteing  recited  and  not  sung,  it  was 
more  nec<-r-H.iry  t*)  cominit  them  to  writing. 

The  Fnn  I'lii  al.H  ilid  not  cuUivat-e  the  drama  like 
tlie  French  ;  in  fact  the  ojily  jinxiuctionH  that 
might  come  under  this  head  are  pieces  on  pious 
anbjeets  in  dramatised  form,  such  as  the  My$ttry 
of  tk»  Pamen,  tba  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  &c 
rnnvanfal  Utamtnve  was  essentially  poene,  and 
its  prose  works  are  of  little  importance.  They 
were  in  the  early  period  mostly  translations  from 
the  Latin,  ^ernionH  and  chronicles — also  the  bio- 
graphie.H  of  the  principal  troubadourM.  Later,  in 
till'  14th  and  15th  centurit'.-i.  priwe  works  Iwcame 
more  numerous,  an<i  includeil  scientific,  ^uriiiical, 
philological,  and  other  works.  The  lynr  poetry 
18  by  tar  the  beet-known  branch  of  Provencal 
literatamk  Itwaa  in  lyric  verse  that  the  Provencal 
po^  gave  aiBfeminn  to  tba  aeatimanta  af  obivauy 
and  lova-Hrf  that  adoration  and  devotion  to  women 
which  bad  become  with  them  a  sort  of  worship. 

The  word  troubadour  (in  Provenqal  trooaire, 
trofxulor )  is  derived  from  the  verb  trobar  ( Fr. 
troui^r,  'to  find,  invent,  compose;'  from  Lat. 
turbare,  '  to  move,"  meaning  latterly  '  t<i  seek,'  and 
also  'to  find').  This  verb  was  iineiX  only  with 
reference  to  the  composition  of  lyric  poetry. 
Seaoe,  strictly  speaking,  a  trouhadonr  means  a 
poet  of  the  lyric  form.  Epic  poats  were  styled 
noellaires  {Ft.    tiouirUistis,   'romancers').  Tlie 


troulMwiourH  were  of  two  classes — vit  professional 
and  amateur.  AmongNt  the  latter  were  many 
nobles  and  even  kings,  as,  for  instance,  Richard 
Co>ur  de-Liuu,  AUmmo  ll.  of  Aragon,  the  Counte 
of  Poiton,  Proveooa,  and  Toulouse;  of  the  pro- 
fessional troabadoaiB  also  many  were  of  high 
birth.  Oaflandly  speaking,  the  latter  were  re- 
cmited  from  an  ranks  of  societv  (merchants, 
HdliiifTN,  tiiiiriks,  lawyci-s,  A:c. ),  and  they  were  of 
\arii)iis  ^Tiules.  The  majority  of  the  truuhadonrs 
led  a  ^van(lering  life,  fn'cjin  iit  1\'  travelling  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  their  own  ctninlry — more  e»|>ecially 
into  S|)ain,  visiting  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  and 
even  Castile.  Beyond  the  Alps  they  visited  Pied- 
mont, Lomhardy,  and  Ttaeany,  where  many  of 

tirad  of  wai^aring— attached  theaualvas  to  the 

households  of  the  great  feudal  lordSg  wherein  tliey 
|daye<l  an  important  part.  There  were  tut  li.xed 
sch(Mil!<  of  |>oetry  for  learning  the  trouhailour's 
art.  They  ac<niire<l  it  either  liy  attaching  them- 
selve*  a.H  pupils  to  some  celehralt-d  troul>atiour,  or 
by  visiting  the  great  ch&teaux  which  the  more 
distinguished  poets  WWa  Meostomed  to  frequent. 
The  convent,  Uxk  was  a  great  school  of  song; 
the  monks  bad  both  tha  maaaa  and  leisme  to 
cultivate  the  taste  for  poetic  composition,  and 
there  were  many  monks  amongst  tlie  trouba- 
dours. At  a  later  period  professors  of  i«>etry  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  chief  towns  of  I'rovence ; 
Peire  Canlinal  settled  as  such  at  Tarascon 
in  the  13th  centurv.  The  first  of  the  tronl>a- 
dours  of  whom  we  Itnow  was  Guillem  IX.,  Count 
of  Poitiers,  a  powerful  noble  of  the  south  of 
France.  He  flootlshed  towards  the  end  of  the 
UthoaBtwy.  To  tha  fiiat  half  of  tha  ISth  oantniy 
hdoDg  OeroanMin  (or  C^grdUmomh);  Maieabran, 
who  was  originally  attached  to  the  service  of 
Cercamon  in  his  wanderings ;  Peire  d'Alvemh, 
a  troubatlour  of  great  merit  ;  and  Ili^rnart  de 
V'entadom,  who  was  famed  for  tiic  grace  and 
sweetness  of  his  iKX'try.  The  second  half  of  the 
12th  and  first  iialf  of  the  13th  centuries  wh«  the 
meat  brilliant  perio<l  of  Proven^  poetry.  Of  the 
many  poets  who  flourished  dunng  this  period  the 
following  are  the  most  distinguished  -.  Gaucelm 
Faidit  s  Gni  d'Uisel ;  Peirols ;  Aniaat  de  Mamelb, 
the  aathor  of  many  exqninte  love-songs;  the 
talente<i  Folquct,  Bishop  of  Marseilles ;  Peire 
Vidnl  of  Tuuluuse,  a  versatUe  and  most  eccentric 
{HH't ;  Arnaut  Daniel,  the  chief  of  the  artificial 
school ;  Giraut  de  Homelh,  considered  by  the  Pro- 
vencals themselves  to  be  the  finest  of  all  their 
poets  (though  Dante  and  Petrarch  lx>th  regard 
Amant  Daniel  as  superior  to  him ) ;  Kaimbaut  de 
Vaqnieras ;  Goillem  de  Cabestanh,  a  most  melodi- 
ous singer ;  the  Monk  of  Montandon,  a  powerful 
and  onsparing  satirist ;  Raimon  de  Miravals ;  Ue 
de  Saint  Circ;  Ouillem  Adhemar;  Bertrand  de 
Bom,  the  author  of  many  warlike  .tirvoitrs :  Guillem 
Figueira;  and  Peire  Cardinal,  the  great  writer  of 
moral  and  religious  satin-.  The  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century  shows  the  poetry  of  the  troubwlours 
in  Its  ilecline,  and  few  ot  the  {wets  of  this  period 
deserve  to  be  classed  with  those  of  the  previous 
one.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  lived 
Goixaafe  Biquari  ft  pool  of  great  ranown,  who  has 
been  temaB  tin  'lut  of  the  tnmbadoars.'  He 
specially  aoltivKted  the  popular  forms  of  lyrio 
poetry,  partieoilarly  the  pcutoreta.  Among  the 
long  list  of  trouluulours  (alKuit  4(K>  in  jill  |  there 
are  only  aliout  a  dozen  women -singers  of  whom  we 
know.  Their  works,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  scanty  fragments  that  remain,  are  much  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  the  tronbadours.  The 
most  dbttngoisbed  among:  than  waa  tlie  Coantaaa 
lieatrix  d«  iNft,  who  baa  MOD  termed  the  Sapfha 
of  Provence. 
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The  coin|)o»itionH  of  the  trouWloun*  were  in- 
tended to  1m>  sung  to  the  acooinpaninient  of  xotue 
Duical  iiutrutnent.  In  most  caaes  the  poetA  them- 
eeivee  composed  the  melodies  for  their  pieces.  The 
fnt  wia  eaUed  imNt^  tlie  ndkidy  mm.  Tlwre  is  no 
donbt.that  mwaj  ci  tiie  troamidoiiTi  wmg  and 
accompanied  their  own  compositions.  But  thojve 
wlio  were  unable  to  do  so  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  prof«wiional  musicians  to  sing  and 
iilay  for  tlioiii.  These  professional  musicians  tliey 
lound  among  ioglara  (¥t.  jongleum)  or  wander- 
ing niiiistrelM.  The  origin  of  tliejoglara  dat«s  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  they  were  the  descend- 
Mta  of  tUe  j'oaitatores,  who  took  part  in  the  ancient 
dreoB-giunea.  Thefoj/Zartcf  themiddteacMw«i«a 
sort  of  travelling  shovmien,  who  gave  performances 
at  village  feasts,  and  were  often  accompanied  by 
traineil  ilop*  and  nioiikevH.  There  were  some  of 
tbein,  however,  wliose  profession  was  rutlier  more 
sirtistic  thiin  mere  bufioonery  or  jn^'<,'lery  ;  tlu'v 
became  the  singers  and  accompanist'*  of  the  trouba- 
dours. Some  were  in  tlie  ser\ic©  of  the  trouba- 
dours, and  travelled  about  with  them  ;  others  went 
about  independently,  singing  the  pieces  they  had 
either  bought  or  bad  ptesented  to  them  mi  the 
toonbadoQTs.  The  latter,  aa  a  da«,  held  them* 
selves  mncli  above  the joglars,  though  it  sometimes 
happened  that  joijlart  rose  to  the  ranks  of  the 
trounadours. 

It  was  only  from  the  12th  centurj*  that  a  noetic 
system  began  to  Iw  tixwi,  and"  the  dilterent 
brandies  of  lyric  verse  received  distinctive  titles. 
Previous  to  'that  period  every  lyric  poem  was 
termed  ver*,  from  the  Latin  veratit,  '  a  hymn,'  be- 
eania  the  early  lyric  oompositiona  were  modelled 
on  the  cedesiastioal  verses,  whatever  their  snbject 
might  be.  Epic  compositions  were  termed  prom. 
The  two  principal  Kranches  of  lyric  ix)etrj'  were 
the  camo  ur  love  sonj;  ami  flie  .vinr/i<cj(  or  satire. 
The  ranso  was  the  out\varii  ex]ire>ision  of  love 
and  its  various  phanes.  In  unier  to  write  the  love- 
song  (to  trnliiir)  it  was  es.sential,  according  t-o  the 
ideas  of  IVoven^als,  that  the  poet  should  be  in 
love  himself,  that  he  shoold  be  inspired  by  the 
paieion  before  he  eould  give  earpression  to  it.  Their 
idea  of  love,  it  aunr  be  Temarked,  was  not  wholly 
that  of  roniantle  aomtion  ;  hence  the  many  licen- 
tions  pieces  nmonff  the  lyrics  of  the  trounadonrs. 
Til*'  ratisit  gei)iTiuly  1-losed  with  a  few  lines  in 
whicli  tile  jKx-t  aiK)siro]iliis(><l  liiniself  or  his  song, 
and  commiasi(me<l  it  to  explain  his  sentiments  to 
his  lady  love.  This  was  termed  the  toniutla.  The 
term  airvenif^  or  sim  nte.s'-  was  used  to  comprise  not 
onl^v  satirical  i>oem8,  but  generally  every  class  of 
lyric  comjHMition  that  did  not  treat  of  Ian.  These 
were  divided  into  various  clasnes  pemoBal,  eodal. 
political,  moral,  and  religious— the  lut  MUned 
including  the  songs  of  the  C/nisades.  In  their  lOeU 
satires  the  troubanours  attacked  with  energy  the  vices 
and  oppression  of  the  nobles.  Attacks,  too,  on  the 
clergy  were  fre<iuenl,  more  esi)ecially  at  the  time 
of  the  .\liii;,'enses  war,  when  llie  iM)ots  sided  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  with  the  heretics  lurainst 
the  Chorch  of  Rome.  In  doing  so  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  influenced  so  mach  by  questions 
oi  doctrine  as  by  hostility  to  the  northern  Aench 
intmden,  and  we  do  not  find  any  of  them  Dotting 
fmrward  heretieal  opinions  in  their  works,  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  jdece  by  Peire  Tardinal. 

The  crusades  against  the  Saracens  fonued  a 
constant  theme  enabling  tlie  troubadours  to 
celebrate  in  song  their  love  of  daring  and  glory. 
Mo«t  of  the  crusade  songs  we  jsisse-ss  relat**  to 
the  third  crusade,  whicli  tmik  place  daring  the 
most  loilliaMng  period  of  Provenfal  poetry.  In 
tbeee  songs  they  exhorted  their  ooantnrmeo  to  rise 
and  take  up  arms  against  the  infidels.  War  in 
general— Dot  merely  religious— was  a  favoarite  snb- 


ject with  the  troubadoars.  The  most  fiumons  writer 
of  w  arlike  tirvenUa  was  Beitnad  do  Bom  (q.v.),  s 

typical  mediieval  baron. 

The  teiuo  was  a  sort  of  disjpate  or  conten- 
tion in  vwM  in  the  form  of  a  audflsne  between 
two  trottbadonrs,  generally  opoD  some  qnestion 

relating  to  love  or  chivalnt*.  Tensos  actually  did' 
take  place  among  the  troubat^lours,  although  in 
many  of  their  jx^ems  the  antagonists  would  appear 
to  be  merely  fictitious  persons.  This  form  of  veree 
was  of  eastern  origin*  and  was  eomiBMB  amoag  tbe 
Aralm  and  Pensana. 

Besides  theoMW^ldrvfn/e^,  and  /rn<o,there  existed 
also  simpler,  man  popolar  forms  of  lyric  vene. 
Originallv  the  baiada  was  a  poem  intended  to  be 
sang  in  dancing.  It  consisted  generally  of  three 
strophes,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  grscefnl 
dance  like  rhythm.  The  fMi.sfctrela  {jxtxtareta),  or 
slieplierd's  song,  was  always  a  fav«jurite  fonn  of 
ver>e  with  tlie  1 'roveii(,'al  poets.  The  albti  forii;i\v  !i 
song)  and  the  serena  (or  even-song)  were  also 
cultivated  by  the  Proven9als.  The  latter  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  serenade,  and  was  a 
poem  depicting  the  longing  of  the  poet  for  tbe 
apinoaoh  of  tM  niriit  and  the  meeting  with  his 
beloved.  Nom*  tales  in  verw  (compare  the  ncrtti 
French  Fabliaux,  q.v. ) — were  few  and  unimport- 
ant among  the  Provenijals  compare*!  with  those  of 
the  French. 

The  Proven<jal  system  of  versification  was  niost 
highly  elaborate*!,  the  poets  observing  the  moft 
intricate  metrical  rules  in  their  oomposition.<4. 
An  instance  of  sndi  elaborate  verse  is  the  *(s 
tina,  which  was  invented  by  Araant  Daniel 
and  imitated  by  Dante^  PMnnhi  and  other  poeta 
The  tettina  was  a  speelfla  of  vene  eensMtiDg 
of  six  stanzas,  each  of  six  Hnea,  in  which  the 
rhyming  wonls  of  the  first  stanza  were  carried 
nil  through  all  the  others  in  an  inverte*!  onler. 
The  ojijHi«ite  of  the  sextiiin  was  the  rV- 
which  was  subject  to  no  tielinitc  rules  as  regards 
either  metre,  rhyme,  or  lengtii  of  stanza-s.  Some 
poet«  even  puri>o8ely  sought  after  disoonlance  -A 
distinguished  troubadour,  Raimbaat  of  \'a(]ueira5 
(1I80'I'2(>7).  in  one  of  his  pieces  nses  five  differ- 
ent languages  (vis,  Provenfal,  Tuscan,  French, 
Gascon,  and  Catalan)  in  five  aaeoeedijng  vewei, 
the  sixth  being  a  mixture  of  all  five.  The  mmmet 
is  frtvjuently  suppoeed  to  have  been  of  Provencal 
origin.  Hut  the  only  two  e\am[>les  we  know  of 
in  that  language  were  by  an  Italian  who  conitiosed 
in  Proven<jal,  I)ante  da  Majano.  The  probabilitv 
is  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Italians,  thoo^ 
dou>>tless  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  influence  of 
Provcn^-al  versification.  Sonet  in  ProveUf^ la  limply 
identiGal  with  son,  meaning  melody. 

Tbe  two  dlstingnlshing  chanwiertotieB  of  Pro- 
vencal versification  are  the  rhyme  and  tbe  syl- 
labic accent.  Some  have  supiKwed  that  in  their 
predilection  for  rhyme  they  were  influenced  by 
the  Moors,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  it  was 
natural  to  the  Provencals.  The  great  nomber  of 
final  syllables  of  the  same  sound  existing  in  the 
declensions  and  conjugations  of  their  l&ngna^ 
offered  great  ease  of  rnyming,  and  doubtless  thu 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  their  poetr> . 
Owing  to  tlieir  eieemive  ngaid  lor  fonn,  tbere  is 
noticeable  In  the  lyricB  of  the  troubadoun  *  eolain 
sjimeness  or  want  of  variety  of  sentiment,  and  a 
tendency  to  l>e  artificial  ratber  than  natural.  Yet 
the  In^li  merit  of  their  juK'trj'  must  be  acknow 
le^lgetl  when  we  considi-r  how  rough  were  the 
times  in  whieh  they  lived,  and  how  few  literary 
mislels  they  hail  to  gtiide  them.  The  caltare  of 
the  (ireeks  and  Romans  had  long  been  extinct, 
and  of  classical  Uteratnie  thegr  Knew  nothine, 
whilst  at  the  time  of  the  Idignert  point  of  thdr 
development  the  poetiy  of  nortliem  France,  of 
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Kn^'land,  of  (it;ruiany.  ami  of  ilaly  wii«  yet  in  ite 
infancy. 

Kajiid  as  liad  Iteen  tlie  rise  of  Provencal 
poeliy,  as  rapid  was  its  lU'cliiic.  What  more 
than  anytkitig  else  was  tlie  cauiie  of  llm  decline 
was  the  war  agaiiiBt  the  Albigensee  (q.v.)  in  the 
13th  oeatoty,  which  proved  diaastrouB  to  the 
nobles  ef  the  south  of  Pnuioe.  Their  lands  were 
laid  wMto,  their  castles  dsetroyed.  Besides  this, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Trench  domination 
in  tlie  soiilli  the  French  language  l>egan  to  be 
generally  UMid  aiuoug  tlie  upiier  clansea  ;  tlins  there 
was  no  loDf^r  any  encourayement  for  tlif  iimLa 
douns.  Their  poetry  oea«teu  to  be  cultivateil  as 
formerly.  The  clerg}',  too,  in  their  fanatic  en- 
deavours to  extinguish  heresy,  destroyed  large 
o ambers  of  Provencal  works,  and  iu  a  bull  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  ttsflm  the  Pkovenoil  &  heretical  Ian- 
cuage,  end  foiwde  the  nee  of  ii  to  the  clergy. 
>Vitn  the  13th  centnry  the  real  literary  life  of 
the  Provencals  had  disappeared.  The  two  follow- 
ing' rentnries  can  only  oe  regarded  a«  ui  ^ifter- 
jH>rio«l  in  which  the  traditionfj  of  the  troubadonrs 
Ktill  lingered  on.  In  the  tir?«t  half  of  the  14tii 
century  an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  old 
poetry..  Seven  dtiSMlB  of  Toulouse,  under  the 
title  La  sobregaya  eompanhia  deU  set  trobadorn  de 
Tolcaa,  established  in  that  city  a  society  of  song. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  vera  oiganised 
Jemst  Florttta,  or  poetic  oootesta,  at  which  prices 
were  given.  The  activity  of  the  society  wa.s  not 
confined  to  Toulouse  ;  branch  societies  were  formed 
throughout  the  south  of  Franee,  and  even  in 
Catatonia  and  .\ra*^«in  ;  hut,  though  it  existed  for 
several  centuries,  this  society  could  never  etloct 
what  it  aimed  at — viz.  the  restoratioQ  of  the 
brilliant  periml  of  Ploven^l  song.  In  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  prase  works  became  more  nnmerous. 
Such  were  learned  treaUsea — tbeokgicali  medical, 
legal,  and  philologkal— local  cfaranime*  and  picas 
tales  or  legends. 

During  the  following  three  centuries  there  are 
almost  no  Provencal  works  worthy  of  notice.  In 
tli'-  l  ull  icntiiry,  however,  a  new  poetic  acli\ity 
li^^ai)  to  niaaif«^t  ii»elf,  couimenciug  with  the 
poet  Jacmies  Jansemin,  or  Jasmin  (q-v.),  and 
flftcT  him  itomaaille,  the  fonndcr  of  the  Society  of 
tlie  Felihres  (whieh  has  in  view  tlie  preservaiion 
of  the  Provencal  langaa^  and  oustaaia),  Mistral 
(q.v.),  a  poet  of  great  genras,  Anhand,  and  othars. 
Poetic  festivals,  like  Uie  Jettx  Florattx,  hiW9  also 
been  introduced  to  aid  the  moveinenL 

On  the  utibject  of  the  Proven^  Langnsige  see  Dio/., 
(JramnuUik  der  RrnHMninrhen  iipmeken  { 1836-38  ;  5tli  ©d. 
188*2);  KsyiKmarxl.  Uxit/uc  Roman  (1838-44),  and  his 
Orammaire  com)xir-'<-  'lit  Laiu/iifs  de  VEurope  Laline 
(ISlil  i;  M.vlui,  ftioiitinatik  a.  WOrterhuch  li^rAitpr-JVtn- 
tnhfi-lf  i\  Sj,rarl,f  (\W>  tt  3t</.)  ;  I>.  Ji.  Kitchm,  An 
Inti  f/'liirliou  to  the  Stuil;i  uf  J'roi-' u\<it  \  ).  On  tho 
liti-rature  st-v  l>ii»z,  Z>i>  P'l'nie  der  Troii'tttdnurt  (2d  wt 
l>v>vV!,  iind  ,-J/'r-fn<i  Mi  -  Sprachd*)t  :  :  '  ( lH4(j ) ; 
Rayn'iuftr'l.  I'lmiriit  Pi>(f\(x  nriffinatet  dti  Trtiiihiuiourt 
(IHIt;  21  I;  Fmiricl.  Hutoirt  dt  la  Litthature  }'r<iv<:n<;<iU 
(lS4<j  i  ,  Jiartech,  Gnindrisit  mr  Oftehiektf  der  Pronii- 
ztilifchtn  Zi<«*a/i»r  ( 1872).  and  Chy  .itomnthit  I'mten^nlt: 
(4th  ed.  1880);  HuelTpr,  T/,*  Trou>«idourt,  a  H>stor;i  of 
Pr&fVtHeJ  Life  and  Lilt  nititre  ( Ixmd.  lS7f<);  iltdin,  Die 
£li0<jriipfii'  II  der  Trniihudoort  ('id  ed.  l^Tf^);  (iatii'ii- 
Artioult,  M'jf  inii'Utt  dr  111  Ldt^nilm-c  Rinnniur  tlrpum  le 
l.^"^  .Si''-lt  .  Mila  y  Font.inals,  Los  Trovmk/rtM  en  Kfjunm 
(  Barcelona,  IHtil  i ;  paid  Meyer,  Let  drrniert  Ttouhn- 
dourt  de  la  Frorence ;  sDd  Bohmer,  Die  J'rovenzcUucJu 

Provence^  formerly  a  maritime  province  of 
France,  wa.-*  hounded  on  the  S.  hy  the  Mediter- 
ranean, anil  compriHed  the  tm^lern  departments 
of  Bouches  dn  KtiOne,  Var,  ilai$i»es-Alj>e»<,  and  uarts 
of  Alpes  Maritimes  and  Vauduse.  It  incluued  a 
portion  of  the  Boman  province  of  Gaol  geoerally 


called  simply  ProrinriVi  ('the  Province'),  whence 
it  deriveil  Uh  iiaaie.  'I'li'-  I'r  1 I'noi!  ( q.  v. )  tonfjue, 
however,  was  .spoken  over  a  much  larger  area 
(»e<'  ai.40  the  section  on  tiie  language  and  literature 
of  Fbakce).  Provence  was  overrun  in  the  5th 
centnty  by  the  Visigotlw  and  Burgundians,  for  a 
time  was  nnder  the  Saiaaena,  and  in  879  was  moetiy 
incorporated  with  Cisjman  Bnrgundy  (q.v.)  and 
Mith  It  was  attached  to  Germany.  'Jne  main  part 
of  the  region  remained,  however,  nnder  the  founts 
of  Aries,  also  kii<  w  ii  as  t'ount.8  of  Provence,  and 
wa-s  practically  ;iiiicj>endent.  Earl^-  in  the  12th 
century  tli.  i  iiuhip  passed  by  inheritance  to 
iiaymund  BcTeiigar,  Count  of  iiarcelona,  and  under 
the  protection  of  his  successors  Proven^l  poetrv 
attained  its  zenith.  In  1245  the  Inst  count  died, 
and  the  inheritance  passed,  through  his  daughter, 
to  her  husband  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  united 
Provence  with  Naples.  Under  the  A  uge  vin  princes 
the  constitution  of  Provence,  with  its  tliree  estates 
holding  the  power  of  the  uurse,  was  well  balanced 
and  free;  and  it  possible  tliat  thrtm^h  Sinxui  de 
Montfort  (q.v.)  the  English  parliamentaiy  c»<iisti- 
tution  may  he  indehte<l  to  it.  Tlie  last  of  the 
counts,  Charles,  grandson  of  Kene  the  (jomI  (q.v.), 
beaueathed  his  county  to  the  dauphin  of  France ; 
and  it  waa  nnited  to  that  oonntr  in  1486  by 
Charles  VIIL 

Several  of  Dsndefs  works  give  vivid  piotures  of  Pro- 
vencal Boenery,  life,  and  obarscier ;  and  there  are  histories 
of  Provence  by  Papon  ( 1777-8fi)  and  Mercy  ( 1830),  and 
descriptive  works  by  Oarcin  ( 1833)  and  Lentherin  ( 1879). 
Descnptive  sketches  of  some  of  the  antiquities  and  arcfai- 
teotnre  are  given  in  Baring-Oould's  In  Troubadour  Land 
( ).    .Se«  also  ANJnr.  Fkance,  Avignon. 

Proverbs.  All  attempts  to  deliiie  a  proverb, 
horn  the  time  of  Aristotle  downwards,  have  been 
unsuccessful.  One  of  the  diiticulties  is  to  find  an 
essential  differenee  that  will  not  admit  or  exclude 
too  much,  and  another  is  the  divenity  of  onittion 
among  panjemiographen  aa  to  where  the  line  shonld 
be  drawn.  Some  would  include  ahno»t  any  form 
of  popular  phrase,  while  others,  like  (iiuhti,  refuHo 
t«  nH'oj.,'niHe  anything;  that  i-s  not  a  sentence  con- 
t€untJ>g  a  precept  ur  atiniunition  of  some  -sort.  In 
default  of  an  exact  definition  wo  inuHt  l^e  content 
with  descriptions,  such  as  Earl  Kussell's — '  The 
wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one,'  or  that  of 
Cervantes — *  Short  scntenees  drawn  from  long  ex- 
perience,' or  tiie  more  complete  if  less  pithy  one  of 
Ciprianu  de  Valcra — 'Short  sayings,  sententious 
and  true,  and  long  nineti  accepted  as  such  by 
comtnon  consent.'  This  last  has  the  merit  of 
reco^^nir^ing  what  is  in  truth  the  distinctive  char- 
acterintic  of  the  proverb,  that  it  i»  a  popular 
current  saying  adopted  as  a  ocmvenience  by  the 
community.  All  the  qualities  said  to  lie  essential 
to  it,  shortoc^»,  sense,  salt,  and  the  rest,  are  sub- 
sidiary to  tbi^j.  To  be  current  it  must  \)e  easily 
remembeied,  and  tberefotc^  within  certain  ttmit^ 
short ;  withoat  sense  ft  woold  have  no  value,  and 
witlirmt  salt  it  would  not  take  the  popular  fancy. 
Hut  there  i.-*  another  liuality  no  less  essential  than 
the>e  wliich  seems  to  be  always  i},'Tiore<i,  ami  that 
is  treritMal  ap])licalti!!tv.  Unless  u  saying  i.s  ca[t- 
ahle  of  hciii^;  applied  to  a  variety  of  c-a-se-s  it  c«ii 
never  beconie  a  proverb.  Lord  Palmerston  s famotis 
dictnmi  *I>irt  In  only  matter  in  the  wrong  place,' 
has  sense,  salt,  and  shortness,  but  it  will  never  be 
a  proverb.  It  is  of  no  use  except  in  sanitary 
dinsussion  and  when  dirt  is  in  OMStian.  Lora 
Derby's  answer,  after  trying  a  Sonui  African  port 
specially  rocomniended  for  gouty  subjects,  'I  ]>refer 
the  f,'out,'  has  a  much  better  chance,  for  it  »erves 
everx  purjione  of  'Tlie  remedy  i>4  worse  than  the 
disease,  and  is  far  richer  iu  salt.  A  proverb  is  io 
fact  a  colloquial  coin,  not  for  e.xclusive  dealing 
at  any  one  partacoiar  sti^  in  tiie  market*  but 
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neeotiaMe  at  the  batcher's  as  well  as  at  the  liaker's ; 

and  it  is  in  this  its  numismatic  character  thiit  the 
CRscnre  nf  the  proverb  lies.  A  wine  man'x  saying 
may  1h'  I  vor  so  wise,  pithy,  ttml  \u>\ulei\,  Imt  it  ' 
18  only  fax  saying',  jirn!  nobody  is  buuiitl  tu  take  it 
a.s  a  settlenR'iit  of  iiny  auestion.  The  proverb, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  oeen  adopted  time  oat 
of  mind  and  stamped  by  common  consent  as  the 
neognised  ex|>ro88ion  of  poblie  ODioion.  It  iuM 
tlms  Iwoofne  bv  preacriptioo  a  leRal  tender  in  eon- 
troversf,  while  the  other  is  only  the  cheque  of 
a  presumably  solvent  capitalist.    In  this  r«t)(>ect 

{iroverbe  and  ballads  are  on  preci.sfly  tlu-  sjime 
ooting.  They  derive  tlu'ir  iiutlioiiiy  from  jK)pular 
8uH"raj,'e,  and  take  tlioir  stand  nut  a«  tlie  Imup 
of  this  or  that  man's  brain,  but  tlie  adopted 
utterances  of  the  people  at  large.  But  there  is 
fchk  difference  between  them,  that  tbe  ballad  had 
•  maker,  whoever  he  may  have  beea,  httt  no  man 
ever  yet  made  a  proverb.  He  may  have  made  tbe 
original  saying,  but  the  forces  that  made  ft  a 
proverb  were  entirely  beyond  his  control.  No  man 
by  taking  tlion;,'lit  can  add  one  {iroverb  t<i  his 
language  any  more  than  one  cubit  to  liin  Ntattire. 

It  would  \)c  a  mistake,  liowever,  t<)  fancy  tliat 
every  ptoverli  must  have  liad  its  ^;erin  in  some  wi«»e 
or  shrewd  remark.  iSome  are  fables  in  little,  or  the 
eoncentrated  essence  of  fables ;  and*  as  might  be 
expected,  a  large  number  of  the  proverbs  of  the 
East,  the  birthplace  of  the  fable,  are  ot  this  sort. 
Every  oriental  collectinn  aboiuds  in  proverbs  like 
•The  aiit  ^ot  wingB  to  her  deetmetion,'  'They 
eame  to  shoe  the  Pasha's  horses,  and  the  beetle 
held  out  his  foot,'  'They  asked  the  nnilo,  "Who 
is  tJiy  ffttiier?"  "The  horse,"  ii  i  ,  is  my 
maternal  uncle."'  By  purists,  perliap,  these  and 
others  of  the  same  species,  including  the  familiar 
'  Pot  and  Kettieit'  vakx  be  denied  a  place  among 
the  proverba  propers  »ut  they  fnlftl  all  the  fonc- 
tiom  of  tbe  prarerb.  and  they  lenre  mofeover  to 
show  how  near  akn  an  tneee  two  venerable 
vehicles  of  old-world  wisdom,  the  fable  and  the 
proverb.  Nor  is  the  proverb  of  necessity  the  urit 
of  one.  Sometimes  it  m  the  sintplicitv  or  naiveti 
of  one,  and  th<»  wit  lies  in  tlie  a|>iilicalioa  of  it  by 
the  many.  The  \  ii  n[;,xe  have  a  good  specimen  of 
this  kind.  The  late  Emperor  Ferdinand,  driven 
for  shelter  one  day  into  a  peasant's  house,  took  a 
faan  to  some  dttmpliogs  that  had  been  inet  cooked 
for  tlie  family  snpper.  The  oourt-phyiyan,  beiDg 
teeponsible  for  the  imperial digertion,  lemoMtimted. 
bat  Ms  majesty's  graeiain  anawer  was  *  Kidter  bin 
i',  knikiel  mnns  i'liaben' — 'Emperor  I  am,  dump- 
Hnp«  I  11  have  '—which  became  in  course  of  tisiie  a 
recoL'iiisetl  comment  in  cases  of  j>ertinacit\  II  i  re 
we  nave  wliat  is  very  rare,  a  proverh  ttared  to  a 
definite  source  ;  a  few  instancen  there  are  like  'A 
bridge  of  silver  for  a  Hying  foe,'  which  was,  it  is 
said,  a  saying  of  the  '  Great  Ckptain,'  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova ;  oat  as  a  rale  the  proverb  is  a  scrap 
«f  aafotheied  wit  or  wisdom  that  came  into  tiie 
world  nobody  koowe  how.  And  here,  too,  we 
have  a  proof  that  though  many  regard  the  proverb 
AS  a  mere  fos«iil,  tliere  is  «till  vitality  in  it.  No 
doubt  nKxlem  society  hiu-*  recourse  to  proverbs  in 
conversation  much  more  sparinjilv  than  wiuk  usual 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathera,  and  the  reasons  are 
plain  enough  to  see.  To  accept  a  proverb  as  an 
answer  implies  deference  to  aatbonty  and  is  in 
•fleet  an  aeknowledgmeot  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
aneeeton.  There  is  nooossarily  an  antagonism 
between  tlie  proverb  and  indtvidaalism  or  self* 
assertion  or  self-conceit,  or  whatever  other  name 
we  ma^  choose  to  give  it.  The  office  of  the  proverb 
is  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  nut  shell,  to  bring  back  discnmon  to  the  point  at 
issue,  to  check  prolix  arj^nimentation.  In  all  lan- 
goages  it  eondemns  Uxjuaci  ty  and  ootnnKmds  eileooe.  I 


It  is  in  fact  a  primitive  form  of  'clmnre.'  If  an 
Arab  or  Persi  u  1  iir;i.Tor  waxes  fervi!  it?  rhe  theme  of 
equality  and  injinl  nrds  his  hearei-s  with  iKjrnjwus 
platitnnes  alsjut  N  itui'  >  ;;iw,  some  gruyljcani  will 
auk,  '  Hath  God  made  the  five  fingers  of  th  v  hand  all 
euual?'  and  aolventur  ruu  tabula:.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  the  pro- 
verb should  be  pojiular  amcHig  the  worshippers  of 
exoelient  speech.  The  Celtic  rae«o»  it  may  oe  ob- 
served, never  greatly  favoured  proverbs.  Bat  for 
all  that  proverbs  are  very  far  from  being  the  dry 
liones  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be.  If  any 
one  took  the  trouhle  to  register  carefully  all  tlie 

Iuoverlm  or  references  to  proverV*  that  eame  under 
lis  notice  in  the  course  of^  a  day,  makiny  a  note  of 
allusions  in  his  newspaper,  whether  in  leaders, 
parliamentary,  law  or  poliee  reports,  letters  from 
correspondents,  critiqtMS,  or  puffing  advertase- 
ments;  jotting  down  tliMe  he  overhears  in  tbe 
railway  cania|;e  or  tnaxart  tkoee  dropped  in  bna- 
ness  eonveraaliOD,  in  ebat  at  Hie  dub,  in  table-talk 
at  and  after  dinner ;  and  in  fact  from  breakfast  to 
l<edlime  keeping  his  ears  open  for  proverbs,  be 
would  find  prohahly  that  they  enter  into  our  daily 
speech  to  a  much  ^,'reatcr  extent  than  he  liad  sus- 
pected. We  are  ai>t  to  use  i)roverl>s  automatically. 
So  completely  have  they  engrafted  themselves  that 
we  talk  of  ihft  horses,  and  hdf-loavee.  and  a  bird 
in  the  hand,  and  sauce  for  the  goose  mecbanicaUv 
and  without  any  thought  of  speaking  proverU- 
ally.  There  is  no  family  perhaps  that  has  not 

!>rova>bs  or  rudimentary  proverbs  of  its  own, 
oundeil  on  some  advetitur-  i>t  dioUerj-  or  blun- 
der of  one  of  its  meml>er-,  :in<i  u»e<l  proverbially 
by  all,  oi  '  ii  to  tliM  \it\  of  the  uiiinitiatt-d 

visitor ;  and  w  hat  is  true  of  the  faintly  in  iru« 
of  the  commnnity  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It 
has  its  own  current  sayings,  allnsions,  compari- 
sons, similitudes,  incomprehensible  to  tbe  oataidcr, 
but  foil  of  meaning  to  all  who  are  to  tbe  maimer 
bora.  Of  these  there  will  be  now  and  then  one 
more  generally  applicable  and  n^otiaMe  than  the 
rest,  with  more  of  the  tnie  proverb  metal  and  ring 
in  it,  which  in  ti]iie  will  pass  ilie  iMMinds  of  il^ 
community  and  i<econie  the  property  of  the  nation. 
A  man  sees  another  bolting  out  of  his  house,  and 
asks  what  he  has  been  about  there.  '  You  11  see 
wbea  the  ^gs  come  to  be  fried,' says  the  other, 
making  ofT;  which  is  explained  when  it  is  time  to 
fry  thti  egg»  aiid  it  is  found  out  that  the  frv-iug  pao 
has  been  stolen.  It  will  be  first  a  famuy  joke; 
then  a  parish  joke ;  then  a  stock  saying  in  tlie 
market  place— '  very  goo<l ;  time  will  tell;  you  11 
see  when  the  e^rg^  como  to  be  fried  : '  then  a  su\  ing 
in  many  market  jdaces ;  ami  so  at  last  a  pro>  erb. 
This  ih  the  actual  story  of  one  eushrineti  in  Lkia 
Quixote — Al  frtir  de  lot  kuevoa. 

As  they  pass  from  the  family  and  the  community  to 
the  nation,  so  they  pass  from  one  nation  to  another. 
Tbe  purely  national  proverbs  fonn  <mly  a  portioD 
of  the  proverbe  in  any  language.  It  sutiost  senna 
as  though  there  had  oeen  from  time  immemorial  a 
kind  of  proverb  exchange  through  which  any  ser- 
viceable proverb  in  one  language  passe<l  into  any 
other  that  stooil  in  need  of  it :  and  this  makes  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  or  rather  impossihility,  to 
settle  the  nationality  of  many  of  the  best  and  nioet 
familiar.  We  are  not,  however,  to  jamp  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  proverbs  which  are  idetitical 
or  nearly  so  must  be  in  eveiy  instance  merely  ver- 
sione  or  variants  el  one  eemmon  orii^iiaL  To  take 
an  extreme  esse,  onr  old  friend  the  swallow  that 
makes  no  summer  is  current  now  in  ry  or  seventy 
versions,  and  was  current  more  than  '2000  years 
o-ifo,  a  date  which  allows  ample  time  for  it  to  have 
lenetrated  into  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe. 
Jut  it  does  not  hy  any  means  follow  that  none  of 

these  came  into  existence  independeoUy.  Tbe 
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iwaark  i»  one  wfaleh  miiat  have  been  made  at  firnt 
band  in  many  a  tongue  on  many  a  sprinc  day. 
'Summer! '  crien  the  yotuig  man,  '  Lo,  a  swallow  ! ' 
'Nay,'  says  tlif  (Ad  onv,  with  tliat  repression  of  , 
youthful  optimism  which  is  the  privilege  of  a^, 
'  One  swallow,'  i&c  Bat  undoabteuly  in  moet  caaea 
of  widely  diatiibated  proverbs  the  probability  b  on 
the  nde  of  a  ooounon  ancestor.  It  is  not  easy,  for 
inatanoe,  to  aee  bow  that  oao  about  the  sift- 
horae'a  month,  which  waa,  as  w»  Imow,  *a  TiiTgar 
proverb*  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  could  ever  Imve 
ueen  independently  pro4luced.  That  two  ruiiuls 
should  hit  upon  precisely  the  Mime  illustr.ition  for 
the  same  thought  may  Vie  within  tlm  ImiuihU  of 
ixjssibility,  hut  that  in  each  ciwe  a  proverli  i«lioiild 
be  the  fruit  of  it  pushes  the  coincidence  to  the 
utmost  limita  of  chance. 

It  u  obviooa  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
proTorba  whieh  oeoin  to  he  common  property  must 
ue  of  eastern  birth.  If  we  find  a  proverb  in  Eng- 
lish, German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  also  in 
Ar.iliir,  I'ernian,  and  HiiulnstAni,  which  is  the 
more  likely — timt  it  Iuuh  jiaxsed  frrmi  KurojK;  to 
Asia,  or  fiom  Ahia  t<>  Eiir()i>e?  A  wide  dirttrilni- 
tion  argues  antiquity,  for  nweHsarily  the  proverb 
travels  slowly  ;  and,  go  hack  as  far  as  we  may,  we 
find  the  proverb,  the  fable,  and  the  parable  work- 1 
ing  together  in  the  Eaat^  When  David  apnealed 
to  8au  it  was  with  'a  pnwarb  of  the  anoeota,' 
and  it  was  witii  pntverbs  that  the  prophets  drovo 
home  their  words,  proverlw  tliat  are,  many  of  them, 
in  use  there  to  thifs  day,  like  '  Ah  is  the  mother,  so 
is  her  daughter,'  and  'The  fathen*  iiave  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on 
eilge."  The  s:i\  iii;,'^  of  '  them  of  old  time  '  cited  in 
the  SernH)n  ou  the  Mount — -'Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged.'  'The  straw  in  another's  eve  thou 
seest,  hut  not  the  beam  in  thine  own,'  and  others, 
are  still  current  in  Syria.  'One  sows  and  another 
lesps'  and  '  Who  makes  a  trap  for  others  falls  into 
It  himself*  are  Turkish,  and  'Where  the  corpse 
is  there  the  vultures  will  Ik*'  is  a  r.fii;.'ali  iimverh. 
The  proverbs  tliat  are  strictly  naliniial  liave  an 
interest  of  another  kinil.  Coming'  directly  from 
the  people,  the  chosen  vehicles  of  their  sentiments 
and  opinions,  they  naturally  reflect  the  hahits  of 
thongut,  the  torn  of  mind,  the  way  of  looking  at 
tUaiPi^  lhat  prevail  among  those  who  use  them. 
Anr  one  at  aU  vened  in  oomparative  narauniokigy 
win  be  able  for  the  most  part  to  maice  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  original  language  from  a  translated 
specimen.  Thev  reflect  other  things  too — often 
the  history  of  tlie  nation  thev  (•<iiiic  frnni.  The 
Sj>aniard,  iis  he  was  Iwfore  FerAiiiand  and  Xitiienez 
bridled  Ara>;on  and  Castile,  makes  liimself  heard 
in  '  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  may,  not  as  fai-  as 
be  would  ; '  there  are  Tentonie  |>h>verbs  older  than 
Luther,  in  which  hbi  very  spirit  seems  to  speak  ; 
there  are  Italian  proverbs  tnat,  in  their  cynicism, 
distrnst  of  mankjad,  and  open  advooaqr  M  lying, 
sie  more  efaqnant  on  the  state  of  socwty  in 
nwdiieval  Italy  than  anjofherhistorians.  And  the 
diflbrences  they  snggett  are  often  curious.  The 
devil  ti^'iires  jirotiiineiitly  in  the  {irovert)s  of  Kiirope  ; 
but  in  tlH>»e  of  the  Latin  races  he  is  always  treated 
with  resj)ect,  or  at  any  rate  credited!  with  a-stute- 
Dees,  the  only  ezoeption,  perhaps,  lieing  the  Italian 
ooe  that  aoeoses  Imn  of  weaving  a  c<iarse  web.  In 
Teutonic  proverbs,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  held 
nn  to  ridicule  on  the  seore  of  his  amuing  sim* 
pudty.  He  tries  to  get  wool  off  his  pigs;  he  takes 
a  donlcey  for  a  cow,  and  remarks  how  soft  its  horn 
is;  he  sits  down  on  a  swarm  of  l>ee«,  ln'cause 
where  there  is  singing  goin^  on  one  may  make 
one's  >e]f  easy;  and  so  on  tlirouL'li  a  lut-^t  of  pro- 
verlis  that  give  a  verj*  poor  idea  of  his  intellect. 

Of  the  national  groups  the  Spanish  is  un<|uestion- 
aUy  the  most  remarkaole.  The  number  of  Spanish 


proverlw  is  prodigious.  In  any  other  lunKuage 
fiOOO  or  6<)0U  would  be  a  large  collection,  Imt  a 
Spanish  MS.  hv  Yriarte,  the  Koyal  lilirarian,  whieh 
,  was  in  the  Heber  librar>',  contained  between 
25,000  and  .30,000,  a  numlter  which,  however 
incredible  to  others,  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
those  who  know  the  proverbial  aptituoee  of  the 
people  and  the  language^  In  Spain  almost  every- 
thing has  its  npoverb}  vrery  village  of  the  pUin, 
every  herb  of  tne  field,  has  its  virtues  or  vices  put 
in  a  coniiM.'n(lionH  sha|K)  for  general  circulation. 
And  they  are  as  racy  as  they  are  numerous,  full  of 
shrewd  sense  and  knowle<lge  of  human  natuie,  and 
rich  in  that  gra\e,  dry  Spanish  liiimour  wliich 
never  compromises  itself  by  a  descent  into  facetious- 
ness.  The  Spaniard  is,  no  doubt,  naturally  senten- 
tious, but  the  facilities  otTeml  by  his  rich,  soooKMis 
CastUian  should  not  be  overlooked;  and  among 
them  most  be  teekoned  its  wealth  in  rhymes,  con- 
sonant and  BBSWiant,  of  whieh  there  is  such  strik* 
ing  proof  in  the  nnmber  and  excellence  of  the 
Spanish  rhyming  {uoverl  s.  Language,  it  may  be 
ouserved,  plays  an  important  part  in  proverbs. 
Take,  for  exumjde,  tlie  Si  utch  '  Iletter  a  tooni 
house  than  an  ill  tenant.'  Compared  with  the 
English  'empty,'  how  moch  more  effective  is  the 
Scandinavian  '  toom,'  to  say  notliingof  the  allitera- 
tion or  inverted  rhyme.  The  Basque  proverbs, 
from  which  seveial  of  the  Spanish  are  obviously 
derived,  are  of  mueh  the  same  efaaraeter;  and  in 
both,  but  especially  in  the  Basque,  the  resemblance 
to  the  proverlw  of  the  East  is  \"er>'  distinct.  The 
Bas(iue  pro\  erbs  have  not  been  lu*  carefully  cdllcctcd 
as  tfiey  deserve,  and  of  course  fonn  only  a  small 
group ;  but,  relatively  to  the  Euskara  speaking 
population  of  a  little  over  half  a  million,  their 
numhen  indicate  a  propensity  to  the  use  of 
the  proverb  aa  strong  aa  the  Spaniard'a  The 
Italian  proverbs,  only  less  numerous  than  the 
Spanish,  are  more  remarkable  for  wit,  often  bitter, 
than  for  humour ;  in  the  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  little  or  none  of  that  brilliant  wit 
anil  epigmnimatic  neatness  of  expression  wliich 
distinpriiisli  Freiicli  lileralnrc.  Hut  this  is  only 
what  miuht  be  expecte<l.  French  wit  is  the  pro- 
duct of  French  culture,  and  proverbs  are  natural 
productions.  Our  own,  including  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  must  he  regarded  as  sinpTy  a  subtlivision 
of  the  great  Tentuiie  poop  eomprising  the  Ger- 
man, the  Plattdentsdi,  the  Dnteh,  the  uyibb,  the 
Swedish,  and  the  Norwegisn.  Eadi  of  these  has, 
of  course,  it«  own  peculiar  proverbs,  but  in  each 
case  the  main  Isxly,  it  will  be  seen  on  com|)arison, 
belongs  to  a  common  stock.  Next  to  Spain,  the 
H'gioti  riclRKt  in  proverim  in  Kurope  is  ]irol>ably 
that  watered  by  the  lower  Elbe.  an«l  including 
Oldenburg,  Hanover,  Holstein,  and  Mecklenburg 
—the  Anglo-Saxon  country,  in  fact.  Compared 
with  other  groups,  the  Celtic  proverbs  must  be 
rated  as  poor.  Tlie  Gaelie  pvovcrhs,  aa  Nio(d- 
so^^l  adnnrabte  collectina  shows  and  he  himself 
admits,  have  lieen  largely  recruited  from  Norse  and 
Lowland  Scotch  sources ;  and  the  ])urely  Celtic  are 
to  a  great  extent  made  uii  of  sa\  iri;:s  in  praise  of 
Fingal,  or  expressive  of  the  opinion  which  one  clan 
has  of  another,  or  of  itself.  The  Welsh  proverl>s 
uatbered  by  Howell  are  very  flat ;  and  of  the  Irish 
Dr  Nicolson  observes  that  nw  wonder  is  they  are 
so  few,  and  those  few  so  remarkably  deficient  in 
the  wit  for  which  our  Hibenilan  cousins  are 
specially  distinguished — a  remark  eertainly  honw 
out  by  the  specimens  usually  given,  in  whien  moral 
truisms  of  the  copy-lsiok  order,  like  '  Virtue  is 
everliisting  wealth,'  'Wisdom  excels  all  riches,' 
'  Falling  is  easier  than  rising,'  have  a  decided  pre- 
dominance. Among  the  oriental  proverbs  the 
Arabic  hold  the  first  place  in  respect  of  quantity, 
and  perhaps  quality  likewise,  but  the  Persian  and 
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Hiinlnstani  arc  also  excellent,  ami  in  the  Tarldeh, 
together  witli  almnihint  workily  shrewdneSB,  there 
ifl  sornetimeJi  a  vein  of  poetry  that  is  very  striking. 
It  is  que-xtioiiahle  w  licther  tne  'tender  f>eauty,'  to 
use  Trench's  pliraite,  of  our  own  proverb  m  the 
shorn  lamb  is  not  rivalled  by  ita  Turkish  ptftllel, 
'  God  makes  a  nest  for  the  bfind  bird.' 

The  bibliography  of  proverbs  it,  of  oonrae,  %  subpect 
which  cannot  be  oompresaed  within  the  limits  of  an  article. 
Even  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Dupl^is,  BMiogmpkit 
Parfmioloffique  (Paris,  1847),  fall  as  it  U,  has  been  out- 
jfrown  by  the  proverb  literature  that  has  sprung  np  sinoe 
its  appearance;  and  Nopitrach's  LiUratur  drr  Spriek- 
vHrUr  (Nurcuiberg.  1833 )  is  still  more  oat  of  date.  The 
oldest  collections  of  proverbs— true  proverbs,  that  is  to 
say,  not  aphorisms  or  masiiiiH  of  sageii — are  probably  th<> 
French  Prwtrbu  ruraux  et  rultfaiix  and  Provtrhet  an 
VUlain,  a  significant  title  as  indicating  the  reoogniaed 
source  of  proverbial  wisdom.  Both  of  these  are  of  the 
13th  century,  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  of  the 
same  sort  almost  a.s  old.  The  Marquis  of  Santillana,  the 
Spanish  poet,  statesman,  and  soldier,  in  the  oldest  ooUeo- 
tor  of  proverbs  of  whom  we  know  anything.  His  collec- 
tion of  625  'Proverbs  that  the  old  women  reiveat  over 
the  fire'  was  made  at  the  request  of  John  II.  of  Castile 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  but  was  not  printed 
tfll  1.508.  The  earlit'Kt  (iennan  oullections  were  tnose  of 
Johann  Agrioola  in  ITf'iS.  and  S4.'l)*stian  Franck  in  1541, 
for  Bebel's  'Proverbialitruiamca  '  ( i  vis),  l>cingin  Latin, 
cannot  l>e  counted.  Of  Italutn  |>rovL'rbB  the  first  genuine 
collection  was  the  Prortrhi  <if  Antonio  Oornaxzano 
(Venice,  l.MK).  Comparatively  little  attention  haa  been 
paid  to  our  own.  Jolin  Hoy  wood,  tlio  dnunntist,  in  154fi 
composed  in  verse  A  dinli)<jue  roiitf;/i\iiii/  in  r^trl  tkt 
number  of  all  the  provrrftrs  in  thf  EnilliJth  tuinjr,  which 
has  a  certain  interest  and  valuo  as  thi-  first  att<.'ni|it 
towartk  a  collection  in  the  langu.i^"  (  Ji  orge  Herhort's 
Jiiriiln  Prti'lrutum  is,  as  its  original  title  of  (htllmuiM 
J'lort  r/ji  iiji]>lies,  merely  a  collection  of  foreign  proverbit 
in  an  Knt;lish  drens.  Howell  in  UiRO  oollected  a  few 
which  he  »pj>ended  to  his  I,rxio,n  TttmaloUon,  in  tiiko 
away  tlio  reproach  against  En(;L-\nd  '  that  she  is  hut 
li  irtL-n  in  tlii!<  iioiiit,  ami  tliowj  proverbs  she  hath  are  but 
tlat  and  <-n(].ty.'  Tlir  tir-t  (U-.sr  rvin({  the  name  of  a  col- 
lection was  Kay'»  in  1*170,  which,  though  faulty  in  syntem 
and  nrraiigcmi'nt,  Ijruught  ttjjjuther  a  considerable  num- 
in  r  'if  gt'iuimc,  racy,  poiiular  proverl>8,  and  has  passed 
tiirough  seven  or  eight  edition.s.  The  best,  that  in 
Ikthn's  HandtxKik  of  Prm-frbt  (1855),  is  supplemented 
hy  a  copious  '  Alphabet  of  Proverbs,'  to  which  the  com- 
panion vid'anif,  the  PiAyglott  of  Fortifjn  Prtn-trfm  ( 18.'j7), 
tnnii-*  a  Useful  adjunct.  A  later  colkction  Mr  W.  C 
Haditt's  1 2d  ed.  ISS-Ji.  Scntdi  pMVL-rbs  hiive  fared 
li«»tt<-r.  A  otdlection  by  David  Firj^iHum  a|i[i«'ared  in 
li'41.  and  a  much  lar>{er  one  by  Ki  lly  in  1 7'_'1 .  followed 
by  .\llan  Kam-Ay'-  in  1737.  HeiiderMuis  «a<  pnh- 
liKhed  in  lH:t2,  .md  Hislop's  in  18»;2.  .V  ci.ili  cti.m  of 
Gaelic  proverKs  wim  niiide  by  Donald  Macintu^h  in 
17H."),  and  a  nion?  i-oniplete  one  V>y  Alexander  Nioolson 
in  1S,S2.  Trencli  H  I.r^.'wut  in  /'riir,rhf  {  ]HM\  some- 
what ndiivrs  th.-  I'liM  rty  of  l'ri;;!wli  proverb  literature. 
In  strong  contraNt  to  Knglish  neglect  is  tin'  zeal  of  (ier- 
man  C<>lle<-tor>v  (iiKnieke  enuiner-ites  seventy  five  iiftinLH, 
and  Duplessis  more  than  thrioe  that  number  of  work-s. 
,\  few  of  the  more  notable,  aft<  r  .\gricola  and  Franck,  are 
l^hniann,  Pnliti»rfirr  ISnunKjitrt'  n  t  lt»3(M ;  Siebcnkees 
(17'.K));  V\' unAvr,  SrkniUmunzr  {\}<\'2\  and  SftricAw'Tttr 
l.rsi.-,,n  ll.S(;7l;  Korte  {lKf7»;  Kis»d.'in  (1H40I;  Sim- 
ri'ck  ll'^li'ii;  Sutrniii  i>ter,  Sfl,)n  iz' ■■i.'rin  Sjirirhinrtr r 
I  lHt»!M  ;  IJnuier.  Sjiri'hwrl' rfhat:  i;ls7;i;.  ;  .Schroder, 
I'liitViudM-hr  Sf)riickir-,iilrr.'<'iiiit:  iIS7.">i;  1 !  beinslivrg- 
During!»feld,  S/tvichir'trtrr  ilrr  (irrnuin%.$ch<n  utui  Ji'>miin- 
tjn-htn  Sfiraehtn  (1871'  7.5).  The  last  is  proiiahly  the 
most  masterly  work  on  proverbs  ever  written.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  ddlectMii  as  .h  conc<ir<lan«  of  jiroverbt,  in 
which  more  than  17i«>  .ire  traced  through  all  the  Teutonic 
and  Lntin  languages  and  most  of  their  dialectn.  The 
chief  French  c<dleetii>ns  are  I'rorfrhr»  Cnmrnun*  (15th 
centnry);  Lelxm,  Ailinnf  <t  /'rottrfi^Ji  df  Sitlon  df  Voge 
(16th  century  J ;  .Menner,  Tr^tor  dit  Srnt'-nres  (16171; 
Ondin,  Curtofii':  h'rnn^oisfM  (lf>40):  I'anooucke,  y>if- 
tionnaire  det  Pron  rlxn  ( 1 74y ) ;  Tuot.  Ma/iiiffi  S^nmtaiAfu 
(1789);  Le  Houx  de  Lincy,  Lii  rr  dtt  Prorrrbti  FmticniA 
(18Sd;  the  bast;  over-elaborate  in  arrangement,  but  i 


▼alnable  for  its  introduction  and  appendices) ;  Oibenart, 

PrornUt  li^xjutt  (1657;  reprinted  1847);  Sauv^,  Pro- 
verfjei  de  la  UrtMt  Brftaffne  (1878);  Lespy,  PrmrrhrM  du 
Payt  de  lirat-ii  (1^7*1);  Toselli,  Recuri  de  ProurerU 
(Nice,  1878).  Italian:  C^thio,  Prortrbi  (1526);  Pes- 
oetti,  l'r:,itrhi  Itnlmni  (WJ»);  Ginsti, /"rorrrW  Toteani 
(1853;  iiL-w  ed.  by  G.  Capponi.  1884);  Bonifacio,  Pro- 
rtrbi Lom'xirdi  (1868);  Tommaseo,  Prt>ierl»  Cortt 
(1841);  Pasijualigo,  Provtrhi  Ventti  (3d  ed,  1882).— 
Spanish:  Btfrayut  FamotUtimon  Glotmidoi  (1500); 
Blasco  de  Garay,  Carta*  en  Pufranu  (1545);  Pedro 
Valks,  LiKvij  de  Refranet  ( 1549 ) ;  Heman  Nunez 
du  Guiniaii,  Refranet  o  Prm  frbif>ii  1 15.55 1;  Mallan, 
Pkilotofia  Vvdgar  ;  Palmireiio,  Kl  KUudioto  Car- 

lenano  (1687);  Oudin,  Refrantt  CaM/l/aruit  (1605); 
Sorapan,  Mr<lrrina  rn  Prwcrbios  (Ifilfi);  CVjudo,  Re- 
frnnei  (1675),  Rrfranet  de  la  Leiif/ua  CaMellana  (1815, 
fnnn  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy);  Collin*,  Lhc- 
lionarij  of  S/Kinith  f*rotrrfc» ( 1822 ) ;  IT.  R  Burke.  .s';«jhi3A 
Salt  ( 1877  ;  tlie  proverb*  in  Don  Quixote ) ;  Haller,  Alt- 
$pani*ehe  Spnrhttyititr  (1883). — Portuguese  :  Adao%m, 
Proverhios.  A-c.  ( 1780-1841 ).— Dutch  :  Harrebomee. 
SprerkurMinlrn  { 185K-f>3).— Danish :  Molbech.  ImjusIu 
Ordrprog  (1850):  Kok  i  l870);  Gnindtvig  (187".  i.— 
Swedish:  Keuterduhl,  G.imln  Ord*pr&k  (X^) ;  Siynsia 
Ordtyrriikhokm  (IKli'i).  -  Norwegian:  .\asen,  Norgkt 
Orrf*/)ru</ (18.V?).-  Ic  Undic  :  Dr  H.  Scheving  (1847).— 
Flemish:  Willems  ( 1824).— Modem  Greek:  Negri*, 
Dictionary  of  Modem  Greek  Prorerbt  ( 1K*4 ). — Rnwian  ; 
A  selection  in  Bp{>endix  to  Dnpleesis  (1847).  — .\ral>ic  . 
Hcaiiger  and  Krpeuius,  /»rorer6iini»  Aralmni  Centunrr 
i>wnr(1623);  Burkhardt,  Arabie  J'roverb*  ;  2d  ed. 

1875);  Freytag.  Proverhia  (18;«-4;i);  Landlierg.  Pr,, 
verbet  et  Dictont  de  la  Provnice  de  Si/rit  { I  I'er-iao 
and  Hindustani:  Itoebuck,  (1824).  Ikugali  and  ^s^u- 
krit:  Morton  ( 18;»2).-Behar  :  Christian  (1891).- 
Turkish  :  Deooordeinanche,  MiUf  (t  u>i  Proterbe*  Turet 
(1878);  Otmanitchr  SprieAv'>rter  {ims ;  K.K.  Orient. 
Akad.,  Wien). — Chinese:  Ban  Kiou  Chooan,  or  tke 
Pleasintf  Hutory  (1761),  contains  a  small  collection.— 
Japanese:  Stecnackers  and  Uada  TokunosnkA,  Cent 
Profxrbet  Jaixm  a  i  .«  ( 1 884 ). 

ProTeriM,  The  Book  of,  «  cMumiaa  book  «f 
the  Old  Testament,  boMa  tiie  «eeoiid  plae«  •moag 
the  Hagiogmplut,  coming  imnie<Iiatelv  after  PRalnn. 
The  Heorew  word  mashaJ,  translated  in  the  title  bv 

paroimia  in  the  LXX.  and  provfrbium  in  the  Vul- 
gate, primarily  means  " Himilitude,'  and  applic- 
able to  any  kind  of  allegory,  simile,  or  cunipariMJn, 
esjMH-ially  when  made  lor  purposes  of  instruction : 
and  every  kind  of  didactic  poetry  is  also  inc)aded 
under  the  name.  'T^'pical  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  word  occur  in  Ezek.  xviL  2  ( LXX.  parttboli, 
A.V.  parable'),  1  Sato.  x.  )2  (LXX.  iMira6o{^ 
A.  V.  '  proverb*),  Pfc  xUx.  4  ('parable  '),  Ida.  xW.  4 
(L.\.\.  thrcnos,  A.V.  'proverb');  it  thns  np|)lips 
o<|iially  to  that  brief  spontaneous  pru'luctof  popular 
wit  or  wiM<li>in  ^*■lli(•ll  in  ■h  Hii  un  i'n^lish  parlance 
is  most  iisiuilly  iiiKler-tooii  b\  the  word  '  proverl*,' 
and  iilsii  til  that  spociul  kind  of  literary  pro<luclion 
wliich  the  lioniann  railed  ittiitentia,  the  Greeks 
gnomi  ,  and  which  is  known  to  the  inwlem  FVSBch 
as  the  mtirim.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  ta  we  now 
have  it  is  made  up  of  a  nomber  of  originally  separ- 
ate collections;  besides  the  general  preface  (L  1-7). 
u.sually  attributed  to  the  author  of  chap.  i. -ix.,  it 
connists  of  the  following  ei^jht  parta  :  ( 1  )  i.  H-ix.  18 
has  more  ap|>earRiioe  of  t)lati.  niethotl,  and  free  com- 
pwition  than  any  of  tiie  (ithcrs,  and  Is  sj>erially 
distinguished  by  the  elaborateness  with  which  its 
moral  lessons  are  enforced.  Its  personification  of 
windom  as  the  first  creation  of  God  is  '  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  lieautiful  things  in  Hebrew 
literature,'  and  clearly  marka  it  as  betoQgiatg  to 
a  com|>aratively  late  phase  of  Hebmr  tboogllt  not 
far  removed  from  the  be^nnings  of  Alexandrian 
s|>ecalation.  (2)  x.  1-xxiL  16,  headed  'the  pro 
verliH  of  Solonmn,'  consists  of  .376  miaceilanoius 
di-tit  li>i,  mostly  of  the  antithetic  tj^pe,  of  which  a 
i  \.innde  is  furnished  by  the  openv/is  verse  of 
the  cuUtHHion.    (3)  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22  conaLst*  oi 
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thirty-two  moral  precepts,  Bix  of  which  are  distichs, 
seventeen  in  four  lines,  and  the  othere  of  various 
forms,  including  a  diaooune  or  mathat  of  some 
length  against  drunkeniMH  (zxUL  S9-S5).  An 
exhortatioo  to  boodfulnen  midor  imtnuiion  is 
prefixed  (xxii  17-81).  (4)  xxlv.  tt-M  li  super- 
HcrilKHl  'The!*e  also  ore  sajangs  of  the  wise,' and 
contains  six  Ravinjp  or  preccpt«  of  a  somewhat 
trite  order,  including,  however,  the  fan)iliur  de- 
scription of  the  sluggard  and  his  vineyard.  (5) 
XXV.  1-xxix.  27  has  the  hendin;,'  'The.se  iiUo  me 
the  provorljs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Heze- 
Idah,  king  of  Jndab,  copied  ont.'  Of  the  total 
number  (187)  114  are  disUdis,  ax  ia  four  lines,  and 
the  leet  irr^lar.  Thin  eolleetioii  fa  generally 
ronaidered  by  critics  to  contain  more  elements  of 
high  antiouity  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  is 
spei'ially  uist'ii^,'tiishe<l  ^ly  the  vigour,  freshness, 
and  nri^inalit  V  <>{  its  nliser  vat  inns  and  expressions. 

(6)  xx\.  ciiiiHi-its  of  twelve  .netrt  of  vers«"M  of  various 
import,  including  some  riddles  of  the  Hebrew  type. 
The  somewiiat  obscure  heading  ought  urobahly  to 
ran  'The  word* of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeu  of  Massa' 
(el  Gen.  zzr.  14;  1  Chron.  L  30,  iv.  38),  and  the 

'  _  f«nea  to  be  reed  (aa  in  R.V.  margin) 
man  aaid,  I  have  weaned  myaelf,  O  God,  I 
have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  and  am  ronsumed, 
for  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man.  and  have  not 
the  iindei>»taiiiUng  of  a  iiiati '  thi- desjiairin^  ex- 
prct».xiun  of  a  spirit  that  ha.s  exliausttnl  it,i  fiiertcios 
in  the  elfort  to  reach  a  true  kiii)\vle(i;j;c  uf  (itMl. 

(7)  xxxL  1-9,  'Thewwda  of  Lemuel,  king  of  Maasa 
(see  above),  wherewith  lib  mother  iiiatracted  him,' 
a  wanting  against  wine  and  women,  and  an  exhor- 
tation to  rigliteousnees  in  jndgn^ent  (8)  xxxL  10- 
Sl,  an  alphabefeioal  piece  without  aapenerlptioD. 
eonsfattnfT  of  twen^*two  dlstiehs  in  praise  of  the 
'virtuous  woman'  —I.e.  the  wise,  energetic,  capable 
hou.-^e\vife.  Tliere  are  no  data  that  enable  us  accur- 
ately to  lieterinine  tlie  relative  of  tlie!*e  eight 
fH>rtioii?t.  It  seems  not  unrea-sonaMn  to  suppose 
that  the  Ijook  may  have  been  broii<,'iit  into  its 

Siresent  form  by  the  writer  of  the  lirat  part  (t.-ix.). 
t  is  not  impiolMMe  thai  the  book  contains  indi- 
vidual atteninoea  cf  veiy  great  antiqni^— aa  old 
as,  and  perhape  even  older  than,  Solooion  himeeif : 
but  it  is  lui possible  to  pick  out  these  with  certainty. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  identifying  the  main 
collection  ( X.  1-xxiL  16),  consisting  iv*  we  have 
.s'^en  of  376  mashals,  with  the  30(X1  nn)verbM  of 
Solomon  mentioned  in  I  King»,  iv.  32,  tnougli  tills 
has  Iteen  done  by  Jerome ;  that  x.  1-xxiL  16  was 
not  before  the  compilers  of  xxv.  1-xxix.  27  is 
evident  from  the  number  of  doublets  contained  in 
the  latter  serie-s  (cf.,  for  example,  xxv.  24  and 
zxL  9;  xxvi  13and»ciL  13;  xxvi.  16  and  xix.  24, 
and  nnmeraas  other  liHtanees).  It  is  probable 
that  the  present  hook  was  a  slow  and  grotltial 
growth ;  and  that  the  process  may  have  K-eri  earrieti 
on  to  a  Very  lat<'  <late  is  shuun  by  tiie  eonsiilerable 
variations  between  the  Ma-s.^urelic  and  Sejituagint 

texts. 

For  s  good  soooont  of  the  Book  of  Pruwrbii,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  litorsture  of  the  subject,  see  Reusa,  Otteh. 
d.  heil.  Schriften  Alien  Te$tamenl»  (1890).  The  mont 
oonvenicnt  oommentariea  are  those  of  Hitzig  (18581, 
B<.>rt1ici>u  ( lst7  ;  new  cd.  by  N'uwsck,  1883),  MuiI>alitBoh 
( IS":* :  Kiij,'.  traii.t.  1.  .Se,-  also  Tke  Speaker'i  (ToMMimfsry, 
and  a  honiibticnl  work  by  Horton  (1891). 

Providence,  a  seaport  and  the  »emi  capital  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  the  .second  city  of  New 
En<;Ian(l  and  the  Ivvcntietli  in  orrler  of  jiojmlation 
in  thr  rniteil  State--,  i'^  situated  at  thr  hi>ad  of 
na\  ij^-ation,  on  an  arm  of  Narragansett  IJay  known 
as  Providence  River,  35  miles  from  the  ocean  and 
44  miles  by  rail  SSW.  of  Boston.  It  covers  a  wide 
area  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which,  above  its 
two  bridges,  expands  into  a  cove,  a  mile  in  circuit, 


on  the  bonlers  of  which  is  a  handsome  park,  shaded 
with  noble  elms.  It  is  a  city  of  large  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  wealth,  abounding  with  beauti- 
ful villas  and  gardens.  Founded  before  the  con- 
ventional ^rpn  ol  Amerieaa  cities  had  been  dis- 
oovered,  its  etieeta  are  pleesantly  irregular,  and 
the  site  singularly  uneven,  rising  in  one  place  to 
204  feet  alsive  high-water  ;  and  in  one  ward,  nmch 
of  which  is  still  in  farms,  there  are  numerous  bills 
and  valleys.  Among  the  many  notable  public 
buildings  and  institutions  of  Providence  are  a  city 
hall,  of  granite,  which  cost  upwards  of  $1,000,000, 
and  has  facing  it  the  state's  soldiers'  monument ; 
the  state- house ;  the  castom-honse  and  noet-offioe ; 
the  Athenieum,  and  the  buildings  ef  the  Bbod« 
Island  Historical  Society ;  the  aicade  and  the 
Butler  Exchange ;  a  great  nnmber  of  churches, 
schools,  and  libraries,  liospitals  and  a-syhuns,  in- 
cluding anoblecharity  known  &»  the  r>exter  A.sylum 
for  the  Poor;  the  Friends"  IJoanlin;;  school  (popu- 
larly, '  the  Quaker  College ' ) ;  and  Hrown  Iniversity, 
a  I^iptist  institution,  founded  in  1764,  and  amply  , 
endowed  :  it  has  about  300  students,  and  ranlu 
amon^  the  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
The  city  haa  lost  most  of  its  foreign  tmde^  but 
instead  it  haaheeoaie  one  of  the  gioa«  mannraietnr- 
ing  centres  of  the  eonntry ;  two  small  rivers  afford 
abundant  water-power.  The  chief  etttablishnients 
are  engaged  in  |>rodncing  silver-ware,  toolx,  stovea, 
engines,  locomotives,  cottons  and  woollen«,  cor«et- 
laci  s,  shoe  hicfs,  laiDji  \s  icks,  \c.  ;  and  beside.'* 
there  are  scores  of  manufactories  of  jewellery,  many 
bleaching- works,  &c.  Providence  was  settled  in 
1638  by  Booer  WiUiama.  Pou  (1870)  68,904; 
(1680)  104,8^;  (ISBO)  iaS»14& 

Province  (I. at.  jimvincia),  a  territory  lu-qnired 
by  the  Romans  beyond  the  limits  of  ftaly,  and 
go\  erne<l  by  a  lioman  Pra-tor  (q.v. )  or  propraetor, 
or  liy  a  proconsul  (see  CONSUL).  The  senate  de- 
cide*) which  provinces  were  to  be  pnetorian  and 
which  consular.  As  a  rule  the  provineaa  were 
unmercifully  ninndered  by  the  governors  and  the 
tax-eoUee(eta(|wAI*eam').  Under  Augustus  there 
were  twelve  impeHtU  provinces,  requiring  military 
occupation,  and  hiiiIit  the  emperor's  immediate 
contn)l,  and  ten  Nciuvtorial  pnivinces,  entrusted 
to  senatorial  manageiiienl  (see  Ro.me).  The  pro- 
vincew  of  France  (q.v.)  were  sutwrseded  at  the 
Revolution  by  the  dei)artnient».  The  great  govem- 
mental  divisions  of^  India,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  are  often  entitled  provinces.  The  sphere 
of  duty  of  an  Arebbtabop  (q.v.)  ii  hie jprovinoe, 
nsnally  eonsisting  of  seven!  dMeeeee,  The  nion< 
astic  orders  are  or  were  distributed  in  provinces  of 
varying  area ;  the  prorineicU,  in  its  monastic  refer- 
ence, is  tlie  superior  of  all  the  houses  and  all  the 
nienilH'rs  of  a  mcmastic  order  within  any  particular 
province.   See  Ueneral,  Monachism. 

ProTtaflt  n  town  of  FnuBoe  (den4  Seined 
Kame),  by  nJl  80  miles  SB.  of  Pans,  naa  lemeiaa 

of  ancient  walls,  flanked  by  mined  watch-towers. 
The  most  interesting  feature  is  an  ancient  tower, 
built  in  the  12th  century,  vnl;,'arly  called  C.i  sar's 
Tower.  Tlie  vicinity  wa.s  loni:  famous  for  uh  roses, 
and  they  are  siill  ^■nlti^  .lU-il  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  are  oumeruus  tlour-mills  and  dye- 
worka.  Pop.  788& 

Provisional  Order  i«  an  onler  granted,  nnder 
the  powers  conferreti  liy  an  act  of  ]>arlianient,  by  a 
ilepartinent  of  the  ^'iiveriirnent,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  by  some  other  antiioritv.  whereby  certain 
lliiiip*  are  authori.sed  to  be  done  which  could  lie 
accompiislie<l  otherwise  only  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  ortler  does  not  receive  effect,  however, 
until  it  has  been  confirme<1  by  the  legislature. 
Till  that  time  it  is  purely  provtsional ;  Mid  even 
afti-r  it  lias  Iteeii  so  cuiitirined  and  is  in  reality 
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an  independent  act,  it  retains  the  title  erf  »  pro- 
visional order.  ProviHinnal  orders  are  most  nsefnl 
in  f)u;ilitatin^  tlie  incKlilication  or  cxtennion  of  the 
provisions  of  ^'eneral  ■•irt-^.  so  ah  to  ailajtt  them  to 
the  BiH-Tial  necc^Kitieo  of  piirtifulanUdtnctn.  They 
may  be  obtaineil  with  nnicli  Kri'S't*""  t'Xji^lition  ami 
ien  cost  Uian  a  privat<>  liill ;  the  coiihrmatoiy  act 
when  nnoppoiied  may  be  obtained  in  a  week  or 
two,  Md  hu  all  the  faciUtiea  of  a  government 
meaaure. 

Provlsioiu  of  Oxford.  ^  Montfort. 

PrO¥ls«r%  STATirrE  of.  The  object  of  this 
etatute.  paaaed  in  the  leign  of  Edward  III.  (1350), 
was  to  correct  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  altu.H0«4  which 
had  arif«n  in  the  exercise  of  the  papal  preroKativee 

aa  to  the  di»p(K^'kl  of  ()enerice«  in  Knglanu.  See 
England  (Chi  hch  of),  Vol.  IV.  \>.  :i57. 

ProVO  City*  capital  of  L'tah  cuunty,  Utah,  is 
OQ  the  Fmnt  niver,  between  Utah  Lake  and  the 
Wah«it(!hMemtaiiM,Md4iMllNlnri»a  88E.  of 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  It  eootaiiw  imir*iiuUi,  taimeriee, 

A:c.    I'op.  (1890)  6168. 

Provost  ( Lat.  prfffxmitiiji,  'set  o%'er '),  in  Chnrch 
Law,  the  chief  difpitaiy  of  a  cathe«lral  or  colleciate 
ehnrch,  from  which  aae  the  title  Ium  also  been 
transferred  to  the  heads  flf  ether  bodiea,  tdigiona, 
literary,  or  administrative.  The  nene  ie  aleo 
given  to  tlie  sii|i('riors  of  certain  religioui*  houites 
of  leMw^r  rank,  ami  tlie  relation  of  which  to  the 
more  important  hoiiHes  iu  analogous  to  that  of 
the  iirion,'  to  the  aMiey.  The  head  of  a  cathe- 
dral chapter  wiu*  aiu-imtlv  the  aicliilcrirun.  At 
present,  m  the  Koman  (  atliolic  (  Inin  h,  eathe<lral 
chapters  are  presided  over  hy  pi-ovowtn  in  .Austria, 
Prtuaia,  Bavaria,  and  England,  but  in  other 
parte  of  Germany  and  in  Pranee  hgr  dean*.  In 
the  Chnrch  of  England  the  Dean  (q.v.)  b  the 
chief  officer  of  a  catnedral ;  hat  the  title  of  provmt 
i-iirviveft,  filnnp*ide  that  of  dean,  in  tlie  Scottish 
PLpiHCopal  Clmrch.  In  the  i'rotf-tant  ("htircli  in 
(iermany,  iti  the  nortli  e8j>eciKlly,  wliere  wveral 
minor  churclics  or  cliapelx  are  attaclunl  to  one  chief 
church,  the  iniiiistcr  of  the  latter  if  called  jin)vost 
(profist  ).  In  England  the  heads  of  (hiel,  Oueen'n, 
and  Worce!<ter  colleges  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  the  head  of  Kbut'a  College^  Cambridge,  are 
designated  proveetft  The  head  of  Eton  OoHege  is 
alao  so  ealleo. 

In  Scotland  the  chief  municipal  magistrate  of 
a  citv  or  hnrfrh  is  callwl  provost,  the  term  corre 
Hponding  to  the  English  word  mayor.  The  iirovost 
ji resides  in  the  civic  iniiit''  (ilong  with  the  l>ailie», 
who  are  his  deputies  (^ee  1{< (Rol  OH ).  The  pro- 
vosts of  Edinlmrj^'li,  tiliusgow,  Al>erdeen,  Perth, 
and,  since  \H\f2,  Dundee,  are  styled  Lord  Frovoet. 
The  Lionl  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  entitled  to  the 
prefix  '  Higbt  Heoourablek'  which  may  be  attached 
not  merely  to  the  Muae  ol  his  eflke,  but  to  his 
Christian  name  mmI  miibmm.  8cie  Addr£.s.s 
( FoBMS  or),  Pbxckdbnob.  WiUdn  the  dty  and 
liU'rtipH  of  Edinburgh  the  Lord  Pnvoit  takes  pre- 
cedence next  after  membere  of  the  royal  family. 

Provost-marshal*  in  the  Navy,  is  a  person 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  a  priftoner  before  a 
court-martial,  and  until  the  sentence  of  the  court 
is  canied  into  exeeatioo.  In  the  Bcitieh  Araiy  the 
prorost-nairiial  is  an  officer,  appointed  only  abroad, 
to  superintend  the  nrestTvation  of  order,  and  to  l>e, 
as  it  were,  the  hewl  of  the  p<dice  of  any  |>articular 
camp  or  district.  He  hiw  cognisance  of  all  camp 
followers,  as  well  as  of  meniliers  of  the  arniv. 
I  ridcr  tlif  Aniiv  Act  of  iHSl  he  cannot  lis  formerly 
intUct  any  punishment  of  his  own  authority,  hut 
any  ^ptebend  any  offender  and  liring  him  before 
a  eoBit'inartial.  It  nuyr  then  be  his  duty  to  see 
tte  MBteaee  «l  the  eonrt  eaniea  out. 
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Proxy  (eontraeted  for  Proeaiaey),  the  agency 

of  one  person  who  acts  as  sulwtitute  for  another. 
Everj'  member  of  the  Hons*'  of  Lords  was  formerly 
permitted,  on  obtaining  a  nominal  licence  from  the 
crown,  to  ap|K>int  anoiiier  lord  of  ]>arlianieDt  his 
proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  his  absfnc»'.  <  »nly  a 
spiritual  loni  could  be  proxy  for  a  spiritual  lord, 
and  a  tem|)oral  for  a  temporal  lord,  and  no  peer 
could  hold  more  than  two  proxies  at  the  same 
time.  Proxies  were  never  used  in  judicial  busineM, 
or  in  conunitAees  ef  the  Hoos^  nor  eonld  a  pro«y 
sign  a  protest  The  pnetloe  el  admittini^  proxiei 
was  discontinued  in  1887.  Shareholders  in  join^ 
stock  companies  nmy  vote  by  proxy.  Formerly 
princely  ]>ep-otiH  were  sometimes,  for  realms  of 
state  or  conveiiience,  represented  by  deputy  at 
their  own  marriages;  1>wt  man  la^'e  by  proxy  is 
not  reoqeniiMMi  by  the  law  of  England.  See  mam- 
BIAOB.  Vol  VIL  p.  68. 

Prndrntlns,  Marcu-s  ArREi-ii's  ri,F.ME\.s, 

the  mowt  imj»ortant  of  the  Koman  (  iiristian  j>oet«, 
was  l)orn  in  the  north  of  Spain  in  ."MM  v.  I>.  Nothing 
is  known  reganlinghim  except  what  he  has  himseli 
tohl  in  a  jM)etical  autobiography  prefixed  to  his 
works.  P'rom  this  we  leani  that  he  received  a 
liberiil  etlucation,  jiractised  as  a  pleader,  discharged 
the  functions  of  civil  and  criminal  judge,  and  was 
ultimately  apnointed  to  S'  high  omoe  at  the  im- 
perial court  Hb  relisions  convictions  oame  late 
in  life,  and  he  devoted  the  evening  of  hb  days  to 
the  composition  nf  religions  poetry.  The  year  of 
his  ileatn  is  not  known.  Of^  his  jswins  the  chief 
are  ( 1 )  Cnthemcnnon  Lihtr,  a  series  of  twelve 
hortatory  hynms,  the  tir^t  half  for  the  diHerent 
hours  of  the  day,  the  latter  half  for  ditTcrent  church 
seasons  (Eng.  trans.  1845);  (2)  PerUtephanon,  a 
collection  of  fourteen  lyrical  poems  in  bononr  of 
martyrs;  (3)  Apotheosit,  a  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  against  heretics ;  (4)  HttmarUgeMia, 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  a  noleinio,  in  verse,  a^^st 
the  Mardonites ;  (5 )  Ptyelumaekia,  on  Uie  Triumph 
of  the  Christian  Graces  in  the  Soul  of  a  lieliever ; 

(6)  Contra  Stfinnmchum,  the  first  l>ook  a  jsileniic 
against  the  fieathen  gods,  the  second  against  a 
petition  of  Kymmnchns  for  the  restoration  of  the 
altar  and  statue  of  Victory  cast  down  by  Gratian ; 

(7)  DipUfchoHt  a  series  of  forty-nine  hexameters, 
arranged  In  Mur  verses,  on  scriptural  incidents 
an<i  penoaages.  Bentley  calls  Pmdeatins  'the 
Horace  aad  virsil  of  the  ChristiaBB,'  wUdi  may 
be  trae  enoagh  if  the  eritie  only  meant  to  say  that 
he  is  the  first  of  the  early  Christian  verse-makera. 
See  the  article  IIymn,  Vol.  VI  p.  46. 

Editioiu  sre  by  F.  Areval  (Rome.  1788),  reprinted  in 
Migne's  Patrolorria,  Ux.-lx.;  Obbar  (Tubingen,  1845); 
snd  Hressel  (Leip.  ISfiO).  8e«  BroekhsuK,  A.  Prudentitu 
(l'<72);  V.U-Tt.  '.finhicAte  drr  ChrittUrh  Lutntu  LtL 
(vol.  i  li<74);  Kavniet,  Df  A.  Pnoientu  (IrmfHtit 
Carm.  Ijfrici*  ( IW;^ )  ;  and  K.  St  John  Thackersy, 
TmntltUiont  from  I'rudtntiu*  (18iM),  with  an  exoeUeat 
iutruduotion  an  Ids  his  and  ttaneih  kagnegik  eisti^ 

snd  ityle. 

PmdliMiMM*  Oomrau  or.  Bee  Fbaxoi; 

Vol.  IV.  p.  776. 

Prnnella*  Skeat  defines  thU  material  as  'a 
strong  woollen  stufi',  originally  of  a  dark  colour,' 
Fr.  pruneile,  'a  sloe,'  whence  prunellam  a  Latin- 
ised  form.  We  know  thb  word  chieflly  fram  Pope^ 
fine  lines  {Ettaf  on  Man,  iv.  904) : 

WotHi  mskM  the  msn,  and  wmnt  of  it  th«  fellow. 

The  rpot  U  all  but  leattx  r  or  j  r- m 

To  which  pa.ssage,  in  the  (ri'iln  edition,  Mr  Ward 
notes  '  because  clergyujcn's  l'onmis  were  often  made 
of  this  kind  of  stutT.' — The  name  Prunella  is 
also  given  to  a  jwnus  of  planta  ef  the  attanl 
order  Labiatn.  Several  nwoieB  an  nativee  of 
Bnrope;  one  onfy bleaad m  Biitaiat  P.  snlfiaa^ 
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popularly  known  !u<  Self  lieal,  a  plant  very  frequent 
in  moist  and  harren  j»a>'lurt's,  jus  it  iw  al.-u)  tlii  ouf:;hnut 
most  part«  of  KTiruiH*,  central  Asia,  North  Aiiierica, 
and  Now  Hollaiui.  Il  was  at  one  time  in  couiiiler- 
able  repat«  as  a  febrifim;e^  It  in  mildl}-  aromatic 
and  lUglitly  Mtrtofrent. 

Prunes  are  (h  i  1  fruit  of  the  plum-tree  ( PrMnu* 
dofncstuxij,  of  the  variety  called  Juliana,  largely 
prepared  in  France,  and  exj>ort<?il  tbence.  Great 
DUtabers  come  al^^u  from  Ikrsiiia  and  Servia. 

PraniOKf  tl>6  removal  of  brandies  from  fmit 
or  forest  trees,  in  order  to  the  ;:reater  production 
of  fruit,  tlie  iniproveiiieut  uf  tlie  timber,  orpurpw^e.s 
of  ornament.  In  pruning  for  ornamental  [Kirposes 
taste  mmt  ctitefly  be  consulted,  but  reference  must  t>e 
made  to  what  has  been  too  little  regarded  in  pruning 
of  every  kind— the  nature  nr  hahit  of  the  tree  itself. 
Some  trees  will  bear  elippini;  into  fantastic  forms, 
whkh  would  ba  utterly  ueslinictive  of  otbenL  Such 
fonns,  once  wteem^  aa  th«  fineat  oniamento  of  a 
pleasure  ground,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  a  man- 
sion, are  rejected  by  the  simjdcr  taste  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  '  topiarian  art '  has  few  admirers.  Mueli 
may  l>e  don?,  however,  by  the  removal  of  branches 
to  ;,'ive  a  liner  fwrni  to  oruainontal  trees  ;  liut  in 
this,  as  in  the  pruning  uf  trees  grown  for  the  sake 
of  their  timber,  a  great  mistake  is  ver>'  generally 
committed  in  pennitting  branches  to  grow  to  a 
cooflidmUile  use  liefore  tlwy  are  cut  off  It  may 
be  Mooptied  m  »  gmaml  rule  that  the  branches 
remoTM  dnNdd  bo  amall  in  urouortioo  to  the  bulk 
of  the  trunk.  The  removal  of  twigs  and  small 
branches  is  attended  by  no  hnd  eflTects,  and  may  be 
beneficial ;  but  the  removal  of  large  brandies  iw 
d.ingemus.  The  leaving  of  stumps  or  snags  i-  an 
;iL -r:v.'ation  of  the  evil.  Tliey  rot  away  and  spoil 
tiie  timber  uf  the  stem;  indeed,  a  hole  is  not  on- 
frequently  formed,  which  may  eventually  lead  to 
the  rotting  of  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk 
of  the  lamat  oak.  But  in  the  case  of  forest 
traea  pninmg  may  with  advantage  he  in  graat  part 
avoided,  by  taking  ears  to  plant  at  on  iper  dintanees, 
and  thinning  out  tlie  plantations  sufficiently  in  early 
periods  of  their  growth.  In  this  way  better  timber 
IS  ohtnini>d  and  a  greater  priMluce  from  the  Ian<1. 
Pities  am!  tii>i  i^arc»?ly  ever  require  pruning,  and  are 
])rohal)ly  in  almost  all  ra.se»  the  worse  of  that  which 
they  net,  e.xcept  in  the  removal  of  those  lower 
hnitiches  which  liave  actually  begun  to  decay.  In 
other  trees  it  is  sometimes  of  importance  to  watch 
for  bnuiches  that  would  divide  the  trunk,  and  to 
pc««eDt  the  diviaiont  eaoaing  the  main  stem  to 
aseend  hl|^ier  before  it  forma  a  crown ;  bnt  to  1k> 
of  any  use  this  must  be  done  whilst  the  branches 
are  still  very  young.  Plantations  should  therefore 
Ix?  exaniitiod  with  a  view  to  jinining,  at  intervals 
of  not  Miore  than  two  years,  after  tney  are  si.x  or 
eij^ht  years  old. 

In  ordiards  and  fruit-gardens  pruning'  in  neces- 
sary, the  object  being  not  to  produce  tiniber,  or  the 
ntiDoet  luxarianoe  oftrees,  but  fruit  in  the  greatest 
perfeetion  and  abondance.  The  habits  of  each  kind 
mnat  ba  studied.  Even  in  the  nraning  of  gooae- 
berty  and  earraat  baahea  rmara  most  be  had  to 
natural  diversities,  the  gooseberry  and  black-cur- 
rant producing  fruit  chieny  on  young  wood,  whilst 
the  red  and  white  currant  produce  fruit  chiefly  on 
spurs  from  idder  hranchps.  And  so  it  is  amongst 
trees  ;  apricots,  for  e.\aniph»,  prwlucing  fruit  chiefly 
on  young  wootl,  clierries  mostly  on  spurs,  whilst 
plums  produce  lioth  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other. 
The  object  of  the  gardener  in  priming  is  to  bring 
the  tree  into  the  condition  l)e«t  suited  for  pnxlucing 
fine  frait  and  in  the  gieateat  abundance ;  and  to 
thii  the  trainlaff  of  wall  traea  moat  also  be 
accommodated.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  prodaee 
particolarly  fine  fraha  for  the  improvement  of  the 


variety  by  seed,  or  for  the  pake  of  a  prize  at  a 
horticultural  exlnhition,  the  ner  uiniinishee 

the  number  of  branches  iikclv  t^)  tiear  fruit  beyond 
what  would  otherwise  be  desirable.- 

Tlie  general  seasons  of  pruning  are  winter  and 
spring;  bnt  some  treee,  particularly  cherries  and 
aJl  otiier  dmpaoeona  fnut  traea,  are  advantage- 
ously pinned  la  aonimer,  «•  tbegr  then  tbnnr  .out 
leMgnm. 

Pniaing  iuatramenta  are  of  vartooa  kinds— Imivea, 
axea.  aaws,  bills  of  very  various  forms,  &c  ;  and  the 
averrvncator,  which  may  be  described  a.s  a  pair  of 
hcissors,  one  blade  hooked  or  eriM)lve<l,  attached  to 
a  long  luindle,  and  working  hy  a  cord  and  pullev. 
It  is  scarcely  used  except  for  alandaid  treea  in 
gardens  and  orchards. 

Prurigo  is  the  name  applied  to  a  group  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  characteiiaed  \ff  the  presence 
of  papules,  scarcely  distinguialiable  m  eotoor  from 

the  normal  skin,  and  so  'felt  rather  than  seen,' 
accompanied  by  intense  itching.  One  form  of  the 
disease,  prurigo  senilis,  is  met  with  in  <dd  people 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation  caii.sed  by  lice,  and 
disaii]p<>ars  when  these  are  got  rid  of.  In  its  mn.si 
chaiacteristic  form,  howpver,  it  almost  always 
l»e^;ins  in  childhood,  and  may  i)ersi.st  through  life  : 
even  when  it  is  got  rid  of  for  a  time  it  is  veri'  apt 
to  recur.  It  chiefly  affects  the  trunk  and  extensor 
snrfacee  of  the  limbs,  and  ia  worat  in  winter.  The 
dlaeaae  is  aggravated  by  the  neratcbing  from  whieb 
the  sufTerer  cannot  refrain,  and  tlie  skin  becomes 
thickened  and  ofteu  eczematous  fus  well.  Warm 
iKiths  and  soothing  ointments  ext<?riially,  good 
feeding,  ctid-liver  oil,  and  arsenic  or  ouinine  are 
generally  found  to  give  great  tdief,  aiM  eflen  onra 
the  disease  entirely. 

Prussia  (Ger.  Awmmm),  by  far  tlie  hirgeet 
and  most  important  state  in  the  German  empire^ 
is  a  kingdom  embraein^  nearly  the  whole  of 

northern  Germany.  It  is  Ixmnded  N.  l>y  the 
(iernuin  Ocean,  .lutland,  and  the  Baltic;  E. 
hy  Uussia  (and  Ku  -im  Poland);  S.  hy  Austria, 
Saxony,  the  Tlnuui^ian  states,  Bavaria,  ileti^- 
Darmstadt,  and  Alsace  LoiTaine ;  W.  by  Luxem- 
b«jur^'.  Belgiutii,  and  the  Netherlands.  Prussia 
owns  Iwsides  Uohenzollem  (q.v.)and  about  thirteen 
other  smaller  exclaves  or  detaelied  territories 

¥*  ing  within  the  bounda  cl  otlier  German  states, 
he  total  area  is  134,462  aq^  m.,  with  about 
30,000,000  inhab!tanta--Le.  nearly  two-thirda  of 
the  entire  (Jermnn  empire,  with  aixiut  tliree  fifths 
of  the  population,  tHjual  to  ahout  one  and  one-tenth 
the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  one  hall  of  the 
slali:  of  Texas.  The  frontier  line  ha.s  a  circum 
ference  of  47120  miles,  of  which  102.1  miles  are 
coast- line  (770  miles  on  the  llaltic,  255  miles  on 
the  German  Ocean).  The  following  an  (be  pro- 
vinces into  which  Pni!<^ift  is  divided  : 

Ar«A  In  -J  va-  P«|i.  tn  rWD  P.ip^  iu  1»0. 

E»»t  rrtH-iia  14,448  l,fl88,93e  1,95S,1S2 

West  iTUMls   1>,V«H  l,40»,S8d  1,433.480 

Baniii(oity)   Sfr  l,m.S30  1.679,8«4 

Bnndmbttrg  IS.Seo  S,SM,82S  2,643.401 

Pomermnta  11,7«2  1,.M0,(»4  1,681,211 

Po«*n  11.811  l.TOS.MT  1.752.094 

811c*i«  16,743  4.007,926  4,223.807 

aixony   9.8«3  2,312.007  2,67»,»62 

81cswick-UoUt«ln..  7.300  l.m.liO  1,217.393 

HellgoUnd   \  ....  2,0*5 

Hanovn-  16,081  2,120.108  2,S«),40I 

Wr«t|.)i.<ili«..   7,892  2.043,442  2,428,736 

Ur»>.  .N,uw«u   «,128  1,6M,37«  l,fl64,000 

RhcnUh  I'raMlS...  10,643  <,074.000  «,710.aU 

BslwMWilsni   «4T         fttjm  fl1M> 

Totml...  136,076}     27,279,111  29,96e,388 

Omitting  fieri  in  and  Heligoland,  the  density  of 
populaUoQ  ranges  between  ISI  (FMneranla)  and 
4fi8{Rheni0h  Pnissia)  per  sq.  m.  Abont  one-fifth 
of  tlie  present  area  of  I^russia  has  been  acquired 
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rinee  185S,  the  largmt  gains  being  nuuieaflir  tte 

victoriuiiH  war  of  1H66.  The  PniHsia  of  Frederick 
the  Great  embraced  only  47,800  wj.  in.  when  be 
ascended  the  throne,  and  75,000  when  he  died.  In 
1SI9  the  population  waa  10,981,934;  in  1864, 
19.254.649;  in  1871,  24.6«9,2.V2. 

Physical  Featl  ke-s.  .l/</i(«/rii««.  — The  gnsiter 
part  of  FruBsia,  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  total 
area,  bclonp«  to  the  north  European  plain,  while 
lesKi  than  a  thii-d.  chiefly  in  the  eoath-wcst,  can  be 
dflMribfld  M  billy  or  monnUinoiu.  The  divisioa 
Hne  between  (be  two  distrietR  i»  roaghly  indiesled 
few  an  irre<^Iar  series  of  heights  b^dnning  with 
tne  Teiitoburgerwalil,  to  the  east  <w  the  iipper 
Em«,  find  the  Weser  Hills,  on  both  side*  of^the 
npjier  Weser.  an<l  thenfo  running  towanN  the 
«oiitli-ea'*t  in  the  liar/:  Mouiitaiii-i  (q.v. ),  with  the 
Brocken  (3740  feet),  hikI  in  the  northern  outliers 
of  the  Thiirinj;erwald  ( Finsterberg,  3100  feet ; 
Insebbeigt  3000  feet).  Farther  to  the  sonth-east 
this  Ifaie  of  heights  ia  continued  by  the  Kie«en- 
gebiigo  oepumtrng  PmaeiMi  Silesia  from 

Bohemis,  and  formliig  the  nottbem  ranges  of  the 
Sudetic  HVHtem.  None  of  these  ranges  rise  above 
alxmt  .'tOOO  feet;  the  Schneekoppe  (.'5250  feet)  in 
tlie  KifMeng''l>ir;^e  is  till-  luftii^iHt  sunimit  on  IVii'^-^ian 
territory.  The  wcstvi  ii  aiul  suutli  wcsttrn  jiart-*  of 
the  country,  coniprisitij^  HiicniHh  Prusj^ia,  \Ve><t 
pbalia,  ana  Ues.<4e  Nassau,  thus  cut  otf  from  the 
sandy  and  heathy  wastes  of  the  north,  are  quite 
distinct  in  their  physical  character  from  the  rest  of 
Prassia.  They  are  divided  by  the  Rhine  into  two 
partioM.  Oa  the  west  aide  of  the  liver,  between 
Ahc-1a-Chape11e  and  the  Moselle,  b  the  elevated 
plain  known  as  the  Hoho  Veen  and  the  Eifel, 
which  lias  a  mean  elevation  of  1600  feet,  with  a 
few  higher  hills  (  Holi.^  .\cht,  2490  foct ).  South  of 
the  Mof^Ole,  and  iiarnlii'l  witli  tliiit  river,  strptches 
the  Hunsrurk,  with  an  ii\i'ra;^'i'  hfi;,'lit  of  I2<K)  to 
1500  feet,  and  farther  south  is  tlio  Hardt.  the 
name  here  given  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Vosges.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Kliine  the  Sauer- 
land,  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg;  with  the 
Bothaar  or  Botiageigebii«,  b  sneeeeded  farther 
ioath  by  the  westerwald  fPteehskanten,  9186 
ff'f't ),  betwwn  the  Sieg  and  tne  Lahn,  and  by  the 
Taunns  (Feldlierg,  2HH.'S  feet),  between  the  Lahn 
and  the  Main.  To  (he  xouth  of  the  Taunus, 
famous  for  it«  mineral  xprincs,  lies  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Main,  while  to  the  east  the  Vogels 
berg,  chiefly,  however,  in  Hesse,  forms  a  link  with 
the  Hnhe  Kh6n  ( Wasserkuiipe,  3115  feet),  which 
mav  W  regarded  as  an  outlier  of  the  Thiiringer- 
wafd.  The  soil  b  generally  poor  in  these  districts, 
though  they  bobsbw  speeul  sooroea  of  wealth  in 
their  iron  ana  coal  mines.  The  level  ooontry 
Ix'tween  the  Rhone  and  the  Maas,  bordering  the 
Eitel.  is,  however,  extremely  fertile;  and  Hesue- 
(\'vssel  is  |>artifMilarIy  fruitful,  cereals  of  all  kinds 
growing'  almtidantly.  The  );reat  northern  plain, 
which  occiiiiie.H  the  re.st  of  the  kui<;d<nii,  varie<l 
by  two  terrace-like  elevations  alrea*ly  tlesciilied 
under  Germany  (Vol.  V.  i».  172).  The  surface  b 
divenified  with  numeroos  lakes,  especially  in  the 
east^  on  what  are  known  as  the  Pomeranian  an<l 
East  Pmasiao  Lake-plataans.  but  none  of  them  is 
more  than  M  sq.  m.  in  area,  thongh  altogether 
they  are  estimated  to  cover  more  than  300  sq.  in. 
The  Hoil.  consistiup chiefly  of  loose  sand  interspenied 
with  a  lar;,'-'  riniii'n-i  nf  crralir  lilocks  of  v'ra.nite,  is 
Bterile,  cuvt-ri'd  in  many  plrtces  with  heatle-  and 
beit>*  of  stunted  pines.  On  the  noitlii-rn  >.1.i|m-, 
terminating  <m  the  shores  of  the  lialtic,  there  an- 
sevenU  fertile  dUtri<-t^.  more  especially  along  tho(«e 
rivers  which  have  l>een  carefully  embanked,  as  the 
Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  The  sonthem  elevation 
of  the  Pmssiaa  plain,  naning  between  the  F^ilish 
mooniains  of  Sandooiir  in  the  aontb-eaet  and  the 


Elbe bafewHB  Magdeburg  and  Bnrg  in  the  north- 
wee^  attains  a  height  of  about  1000  feet  near 
Breslan  on  the  Oder,  where  it  is  known  at  the 

Trelitiitz  Heights.  Its  general  character  i.s  more 
fertile  tlum  tiie  nonhern  elevation  ;  while  the 
country  l>etween  the  two  in,  for  the  nio-t  |'art. 
extremely  sterile.  It  includes  the  sandy  wa.«te  in 
which  Berlin,  the  capital,  is  situate<l.  South  of 
this  tract,  and  in  Silesia  and  I*ru.<«ian  Saxony,  the 
country  u  fertile,  inclutling  some  of  the  tuo^l  iiru- 
dpetive  grain-growing  dbtriets  of  FnmiM,  Han- 
over has  nudi  Hie  same  ebaraeter.  Great  mairiies 
or  peat-moota  cover  the  north  and  north-west  dis- 
tricts; but  the  valleys  that  lie  among  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains in  thesouth  are  often  fertile,  an<l  well  adapted 
for  agriculture.  The  coa.sts  are  low,  and  require  to 
l>e  protected  from  the  oveillow  ing  of  the  s>  ;i  hy  em- 
bankments and  dykes.  Sleswick  Holstein.  to  the 
north  of  the  Elbe,  is  in  part  sandy  and  heathy, 
like  the  plain  of  Hanover,  but  it  has  also  numeroos 
marshes. 

i^iorrf.— The  mofthem  plain  b  watered  by  five 
large  rivete— the  Miemen,Vlitnla,  Oder,  Elbe,  and 
Weser— all  of  which  rise  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Pre^l,  Eider,  and  Ems,  which 
are  exclusively  Prussian.  In  the  w»*}«t  the  chief 
river  is  the  Uliine,  which  enters  Prussia  at  Mainx, 
and  thence  flows  north  throu>;h  a  nariow  valley 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  |>Hrti«  of  (ler- 
many.  The  Rhine,  which  is  navigable  thronghoot 
its  entire  course  in  Prussian  territcay,  receives 
numerous  tributaries — as  the  Lahn,  Wied,  Sieg, 
Wupper,  Ruhri  Lippe,  Berkel«  and  Vedifee,  on  the 
right,  and  on  tiw  wrt  the  Ahr  and  the  Moselle  or 
Musel,  the  latter  of  which  is  navi^ble  for  more 
than  150  miles  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
The  Weser.  KIIh*,  Oder,  and  Visttila,  as  al>o  the 
Spree  and  Havel,  aflliifiits  of  the  EUie,  are  of  hi^'h 
iniiKtrtance  for  the  inland  lutvigalinn  <if  Prui^sift, 
and  are  each  discussed  in  special  articles.  Alto- 
gether Prussia  is  said  to  jM)HS(>?is  119  navigable 
nvers,  besides  nearly  fifty  otoers  that  may  be  used 
by  rafts,  Mid  ninety  canals.  Of  the  last  named, 
wnieh  fonn  n  network  connecting  the  chief  riven 
of  north  Germany,  the  most  important  are  the 
Bromberger,  the  Flnow,  the  Friedrich-WUhdnis, 
the  Eider,  and  the  Kaiser- Wilhelm  canals. 

C/i;/i'(/r.  -  The  climate  of  I'ru.s.-«ift  presents  grsst 
differences  iti  the  eastern  and  uestern  proxinoes, 
the  former  iK-ing  exiK)se<l  to  heavy  .stio\v.~t4>rms  io 
winter  and  great  dmught  in  summer,  while  the 
latter  have  milder  winters  and  a  greater  rainfall. 
At  lierlin  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  48*  F. ; 
on  the  Rhine  it  b  40*  (snmmer,  63*;  winter,  34*); 
in  the  east  provinces  and  among  the  monntaias 
it  b  below  4S*  (snmmer,  61*;  winter,  91!*). 

Pro</Mr<ion*.  -  Agriculture  and  Uie  rearing  cf 
cattle  constitute  the  principal  source*  of  emnloynient 
and  wealth  of  the  niral  population  of  the  entire 
monarchy,  and  the  state  hivs  hitherto  directe«l  its 
unremitting  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  the  one 
and  the  improvement  of  the  other  ;  aliruv^ting  oner- 
ons  land-taxes,  advancing  monev  to  landowners, 
encouraging  agricultural  institutions,  introdncing 
approved  breeds  of  animals  and  improved  fann 
instroments,  &c.  Rather  less  than  one-half,  or 
12.000,000.  of  Uie  popnbtlon  of  the  kingdom  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  their  sole  or  chief  oceapa- 
tion.  Of  the  total  area  50  per  cent  is  occupied  dt 
aralilc  land,  fU  jicr  (  cnt.  by  meadows,  and  11  percent- 
hy  pa-tiua;,;.-.  Large  estates,  as  a  rule,  are  only 
In  Is'  foiinil  in  the  eastern  and  least  popnlateil  i.n> 
viuces  of  the  ntimarchy.  liye,  wheat,  oats,  liariey. 
peas,  millet,  rape-seed,  maize,  linseed,  b«^^t-r<x>t, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  chicory  are  ex- 
tensively cultivaU'd.  The  nnest  grain  districts  are 
the  Btole,  near  Magdebnig,  the  low  lands  on  the 
Warihn  and  Neta^  and  on  ihn  FUfneand  Mnl9e 
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lakes,  the  nurth  eaxteni  itarts  of  Fomerania,  the 
kkwd  U  BQgm,  6be  valleys  of  the  Oder  in  SUeaia, 
€f  the  flMltt,  MoMlle.  Saar,  and  parte  of  Hem- 

Nnwaii.  Magdebarg  is  the  centre  of  the  beet-root 
su^ar  indiwtrv.    Western  Pmwia  is  noted  for  its 

excellent  fruits  nml  vepetaMes,  and  it«  jirovitices 
stanil  j)rv-»Miiin»'nt  for  tlit>ir  \viin*8.  Jouhhhu  Ui 
sjiecially  fuinoiis  for  it>  Hliiiic  wineH.  The  foreht- 
lands.  Which  are  fhietly  in  Plast  Prussia,  Pt»»*en, 
Upper  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Southern  Hanover, 
anu  Heflse-NaMsau,  an.'  of  j;reat  value  ami  con- 
siderable extent,  oceiipviti^'  an  area  of  10,OUO,OU<} 
yiwH*h  term.  Th»  mineral  producta  of  Prussia 
inerade  eoal,  inm,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  nickel, 
black  lead,  baryta,  gypsum,  slate,  lime,  frcoHt4me, 
•alt,  amber,  a^ate,  jitHper.  onyx,  I'm^la 
jrields  about  one  half  of  the  annual  zinc  |tnMliic 
tion  of  the  worlil  ;  ami  of  the  total  outuut  of  ctMil 
in  Germany,  about  three-eighthut  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prussia  producer  93  {ler  cent. 
The  chief  cMtlhelds  are  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  iadostrial  pioviiioaa  of  the  kugdom.  The 
region  of  the  Han  In  Haaorer  fi  alio  femoiii^  for 
its  mining  industries.  All  metals,  salt,  precious 
stones,  and  amlier  found  along  the  Prussian  coast 
fnirn  Danzig  to  Meniel  lu'lun^'  to  the  i  ruw  n.  Prussia 
ha?i  U|)wan1ft  of  mineral  sjirin;,'^.  of  ^vhicll  llie 
must  not<vl  anil  eHioient  are  the  Kuljiliur  Katli-i  of 
Aix-la-Ciiapelle  and  Ems,  the  iron  eprinjin  of 
Scliwalbach,  Willielnisbad,  Drihurg,  anti  the  hot 
and  Haline  baths  of  Reinerz,  I^ncleck,  Flinslwrg, 
Freienwalde,  Lauchstedt,  Wiesl<a«len,  Schlangen- 
bod,  and  Selten^  Eaet  Fkmeia  ia  noted  for  ite 
royal  studs,  and  the  exedlent  hraed  of  horses 
which  it  now  raises,  and  of  which  large  numbers 
are  annually  exported.  Westphalia  enjoys  a 
!<jK»oial  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  lianiH 
and  pork,  Ponierania  for  its  xnioked  geese,  and 
Branuonhurg  and  Hanover  for  honey  and  wax. 
Fiiih  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  in  the  rivers  and 
numerous  lakes  ;  seals  are  taken  in  the  Baltic.  The 
wooded  diatricte  aboand  in  game  of  every  kind, 
pheeeantBi  partridgM,  and  wild  geese  being  often 
fonnd  in  eaoraHNia  qoantitiea.  Beiidee  etaos, 
fidlow-deer,  wild  hoaie,  loxea,  oMen,  weasels, 
poleoats,  martens,  badgers,  hares  and  rabbito,  the 
lynx,  bear,  eagle,  and  beaver  are  occasionally  met 
with. 

Manufnrturfs. — The  principal  maunfactun  s  are 
linens,  for  whirli  certain  diMtrictn  of  Sitcfia,  I'rus 
sian  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg  enjoy  a  European 
eelebrity ;  while  of  late  years  the  cotton  mannfM- 
tories,  worked  by  steam,  have  matnteined  a  me- 
oessfnl  rivalry  with  the  older  lineot.  worind  lij 
hand-kmnis.    Boaidee  these  there  u«  muneroae 
■nniiftietorleB  of  dlk,  wool,  mixed  eotton  and  linen 
fihries  ;  including  fine  shawls  and  carpets  in  Bran- 
denhurg,  stockings  and  ribbons  in  the  Klienii«h 
provinces,  wiicre,  a«  well  as  in  Westphalia  ami  i 
HeH.*te-Na'«an,  the  flax,  heniji,  and  silk  and  cotton  i 
tiirt'ail  is  in.iiiily  pre|>arfHl  lav  the  nianuf.icturerH. 
These  districts,  moreover,  »<tand  foren>o»t  in  roganl 
to  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  iron,  steel 
(the  steel  and  gun  work.<<i  of  Krnpi),  at  Essen,  being 
world-lamoos ),  and  other  metallic  wares,  paper, 
kfttber,  «MUk  oU,  eigars,  and  tobaeook  end  for  the 
mmher  of  their  diatHlerieB  and  hraweriee ;  while 
Saxony  and  Silesia  have  the  largest  number  of 
cbioor}',  starch,  beet  root,  gunpowder,  and  gla-^s 
works.    Berlin  and  Elterfeld  rank  lu*  tlie  two  most 
important  centresof  manufacture  on  the  Continent. 
In  1893-94  there  were  316  heet-r<Kit  sugar  factories  ' 
in  Prussia,  which  produced  I,U()1,K04  tons  of  raw  1 
sugar.    In  1894  the  total  value  rtf  the  minerals  | 
produced  in  the  kiiwdoni  was  67M7tf,72S  marks  (of 
isUdi  Muly  twiKtUbde  oame  from  the  IUune>leiid  I 


and  Wett|iheUa) ;  while  the  mineral  produce  el  the 
German  enq^  ««a  only  075^001^000  marka. 

Owwrneres.— The  eommeree  of  Prussia  is  materi- 
ally facilitated  by  her  central  European  position, 
and  the  netM-ork  of  river  and  canal  navigation, 
whic'Ii  niakcM  her  the  connecting  inciliuia  lietween 
several  oi  tiie  ^reat  European  Htates,  aiid  which, 
with  (1895)  17.4sti  tuilen  of  railway,  40,50*)  laik-H 
of  public  roads  (all,  or  nearly  all,  formed  nince  the 
time  of  Fre<lerick  the  Great),  and  a  Cfwutt  line  of 
1000  niilc!*,  gives  her  a  free  o\itlet  to  the  rest  of  the 
worhl.  riic  Pnissian  mercantile  marine  in  18>S9 
numbered  2SS5  vessels  of  354,213  tons.  The  chief 
porte  are  Hemel,  PSllau,  Ktinigsberg,  Danzig,  Col- 
berg,  Swinemttnde,  Stettin,  Wolgast,  Stralsund, 
Kiel,  Flensborg,  Altona,  Harburg,  GeesteniUnde, 
Leer,  ami  Knulen.  The  principal  coimiiercial  towns 
are  H4Miin,  Koni^^slwrg,  BreiKlau,  llarmen,  Elber- 
felti,  Dan/ig,  Pofcn,  Stettin.  (\>logne,  Magdeburg, 
Aix-la-Clia}>elIe,  and  Frankfort -on -the -Main. 
Annual  fairs  are  still  held  at  Bnelail,  Magdebwgt 
and  Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder. 

The  money,  measures,  and  weigbto  of  Pmssia 
are  tliose  in  use  thronghoot  the  ti«m«B  empire. 
In  eeeovdanee  with  the  uw  ef  1872  the  morlr  is  the 
unit  of  redBOniltK,  and  has  gradually  displaced 
Thalere  ( Vaa  silliergnmchen.  The  Prussian 
or  lierlin  Bank,  founded  in  I7(>."»,  with  numerous 
hranches  in  the  provinces,  is  the  most  important 
of  those  baakewUeh  poeites  the  tight cf  mning 

notes. 

i:<  !igion,  dec. — The  dominant  religion  is  Protes- 
tantism, and  since  1817  the  Lutheran  and  Ileformed 
Churches  liave  been  united  under  the  head  ef  one 
common  evangelical  church.  Eveixthing  eon- 
neeted  with  the  external  administratioD  of  ehnieh 
matter*  in  under  the  control  of  the  minister  off 
public  in.stniction  and  ecclesitutical  affairs,  hut 
every  reli;;iou8  community  manai^es  its  own  inter- 
nal ccmceniH  ;  the  Prntestant  cnurches  acting  in 
conjunction  with  consistories  or  Ijoards  apjiointed 
by  the  government,  one  of  which  exists  in  each 
province,  under  the  direction  of  the  upper  president, 
or  proxincial  governor,  and  a  clerical  supenntendent- 
general,  who  in  Posen  and  Pomerania  lieara  the 
title  of  hiahop  {  wliile  tlm  Roman  Catbolio  Chnreh 
is  direeted  hy  the  two  arehbishopa  off  Poaen  and 
Gnesen,  and  Cologne,  under  whom  stand  the  four 
bishoprics  of  Culm,  Milnster,  Paderbom,  and 
Treves.  The  four  episco|>al  sees  of  Un'slau,  Ernie- 
land,  C)snalir\ick,  ami  Ilihlesheini  are  directly 
under  the  juristlictiou  of  the  poiK*,  while  the 
district  of  (ilatz,  in  Silesia,  belongs  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Prague  ;  Katscher,  in  Cpper  Silesia, 
to  tliat  of  Olmutz ;  and  Fulda  and  Limburg  to  that 
of  FreibniS.  The  results  of  the  census  of  1886^  as 
ramida  the  nomberi  of  ttm  reli^ue  bodies*  are  aa 
followi]  the  Ptroteetanta  of  Pknaria  nnmbered 
18.244,406  (  64-4  per  cent,  of  tlm  pop.);  Roman 
Catholics,  9,621,763  (.33  9  per  cent.) ;  Jews,  966,575 
I  ( 1  2t>  per  cent. ).  Roman  Catliolict*  are  most  numer- 
i  ous  in  llohenzollern  (95  per  cent.),  Khenish  Prunsia 
(71  per  cent.),  I'osen,  Silesi.a,  Westphalia,  anil 
West  PruBjiia.  The  higher  llonian  Catliolic  clergy 
are  paid  by  the  state,  the  |tarochial  clergy  chiefly 
by  endowment*.  For  the  Kultur-ktimp/,  see  the 
article  Gekmaxv,  Vol.  V,  p.  18& 

£ifi«ea<iON.--£daGation  is  coropnisory  in  Prussia 
between  the  agea  off  riz  and  fourteen,  and  ite 
management  and  direction  are  under  the  eontrol 
of  the  state.    In  no  country  are  better  or  ampler 
means   supnlied  for  the  diirusion  of  knowledge 
anionj;  all  classes  of  the  connnunity.    Prussia  has 
ten  uiiiven^ities    viz.   Kiuii^,'sherg,  Berlin,  Creifs- 
i  wahl,  Breslau,  Halle,  Cloltingen,  Miin.st+?r,  lionn, 
j  Kiel,  ami  Marburg,  which  in  1889  90numlK;re<lal)ove 
1240  professurs  and  teachers  and  15.770  students. 
I  The  edncational  qrckem  baa  ahraadT  been  deaeribed 
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under  (Jkhm  vny,  Vol.  V.  p.  17fl.  In  1891  there 
were  in  l'rU!<.siA  34,742  elementary  scliouls,  with 
76,107  teachera  and  4,916,476  pupilft.  The  niauage- 
m«ni  of  tbo  elenieiitaiy  nAlioiMl  school*  it  in  ibe 
hands  of  the  local  eommanitieB ;  bat  the  ttato 
ui>])<iitits  tlio  tfarlicix.  and  in  part  payu  their 
sfiliirief?,  lUt;  rfimdiulur  licin^  supplied  by  the 
jMililic.  In  addition  to  the  liliruiit>  of  tlie  f<i'veral 
Unix  ersities  there  i«  the  KomiI  Lilnary  at  Berlin, 
with  8<X),000  voliini.'s  am)'  alK>nt  15,000  MSS. 
AwoDg  Uie  numeruu8  ecieniilii-,  HrtUtic,  and 
liteniy  idiools  and  sodetieM  uf  PniKHia  t  he  follow- 
ing are  rarae  of  the  more  dit^tinguinhed :  the 
Aca<leniy  of  Arts,  founded  in  1700;  the  Royal 
MuMaot  of  Artaj  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  the 
Natnnil  History,  Oeojrraphicaf,  and  Polytechnic 
Societies  of  lierliti  ;  tlii>  Anli<|iiatiaii  Society  of 
Stettin:  the  Breslau  Natural  Ui>t<in  ami  Histori- 
cal Sooit'tii'>  ; 

Jttj>(irr.-  I'ill  jjitt'lv  tlic  Coi/'  yupiiUi/ii  w:\fi.  in 
force  in  the  Kheni-^li  provim  c^,  iukI  in  Hither- 
Ponierania  tite  common  (iemian  law  ;  but  in  other 
parta  of  the  kingdom  the  PruHsian  co«le,  compiled 
und«.>r  Frederick  the  GreatV  direction,  wait  followed. 
A  new  nenal  code  was  promulgated  in  1850,  by 
which  all  prfreristing  sei^hnial,  mnnieipal,  or 
eoelflsiastteal  right*  ofafl«re«ing  panuhmenta  ware 
unconditionally  a1in);,'at<H!.  A  |>artial  codification 
y/&n  brou<.')>t  alMiut  in  lh>8'2.  and  in  1869  a  CMle  of 
coiMinerciul  law  vuliil  for  the  Nortli  <  "'i  iimn  Con- 
feiieralion.  Since  the  estahlishment  of  tlie  empire 
imperial  law  has  jui'cedence  of  that  ]>ecoliar  to  the 
variouft  Htac««  in  a  lai^  numlier  of  Hubject«. 
IJniverMil  criminal  and  commercial  code**  are  now 
in  force  for  the  whole  empire,  and  a  aaivei-Hal  civil 
code  has  been  prepared.  A  oommon  judicature 
bill  for  the  empire  waa  paeeed  Ut  1879.  Pnunia 
has  rizteen  C^mand«»'gerieht«  or  provincial  eonrta, 
one  or  more  in  oaoh  ]>ro\  inee.  Tonnecte*!  with 
that  Mittin^  at  llerliu  in  I  lie  Privy -council  of 
Jtintice,  wliich  has  juriMiiction  over  the  royal 
family  anil  the  jtiincely  houses  of  Ilohenzollem. 
The  supreme  trihnnal  of  the  enq  i  ii  ha-  heen  estab- 
lished, not  at  Berlin,  but  at  Leipzig,  in  baxony. 

Army,  JVosy,  Sc — In  1890  the'atnmgth  of  the 
PniMiian  army  on  a  peace  footini;.  aeeordii^  to 
official  retnrns,  numbered  380,000,  of  wham  fiMXM) 
were  cavalry  and  48,000  artUleiy.  The  army  con- 
»>i*tB  of  the  reiplar  troops  and  the  Laadwehr  (q.v.), 
and  in  tinip  of  war  an  extra  force  can  be  called  up 
uiuler  till-  title  of  the  lajid.stnrni.  Kverj'  able-bodied 
male  Prussian  is  liable  to  Ik-  calldl  upon  to  serve 
l)etween  twenty  and  thirty  nine  yeaix  of  up-  i  see 
GkrmANY  I.  ('ieriryinen  of  the  "Honian  Catholic 
nnd  Evant;elical  churches  and  indi«t|ten8able  ht^i 
Tiorters  of  families  are  e-venipt.  l»reat  care  im 
Destoweil  on  the  education  and  military  training  of 
oHicerti  and  men  i  and,  hesidea  numerous  admirable 
academies,  there  are  several  good  ecboole  of  opera' 
tive  and  veterinary  surger>-,  &e.  eonneeted  with 
tlie  educational  ileiyartmem  of  the  army.  The 
navy  of  the  new  German  empire  is  the  navy  of 
Prn-sia.    See  GERMANY. 

VomrtitutioH,  <frr.  —  Prnst.i,i  was  an  altsolute 
monarchy  till  the  crisis  r.f  1h4h,  when  the  decided 
movement  in  favour  of  liberal  views  coini>elle(l  the 
king  to  convoke  a  national  assemblv.  and  submit 
to  tlie  establishment  of  a  conatitntional  form  of 
government,  wiiieh  haa  heen  repeatedly  modified. 
Tlie  national  repnsentativa  body  consista  of  two 
bodies:  (1)  an  npper  chamber  (Herra^iu,  or 
■  House  of  Lords  '),  which  is  n^w  composed  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  the 
chiefs  of  the  meiiiatised  princely  houses  recognised 
by  the  (^onf^res<»  of  Vienna,  nuinhering  sixteen 
in  Prussia,  the  lieads  of  the  t^-rritorial  nobility 
(abont  fifty),  life-peeFs  chosen  by  the  king  from 
the  daas  of  rieh  landownem,  maaaCactarm,  and 


'  national  celebritiea,'  a  titled  representative  chosen 
by  all  landownem  in  each  of  the Prtusian  provinces, 
representatives  of  the  univer«itio».  the  liurgo- 
maaten  ol  all  towna  having  more  than  fiO.ooo 
inhabitants,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  niembei« 
ap|>ointed  by  the  kinu  fur  life  or  for  a  limited 
{>eriod  :  (2)  a  lower  cuaml>er  { Ahtft^rlnfJemkmu, 
or  ■  (  liaiiilM-i  of  Iiejmties  ),  conipo*Ne<l  of  4.TJ  mem- 
)>ers,  ',i.'>'2  for  thy  old  kin;:dom  and  S*i  for  the  pro- 
vinces annexed  in  1867.  K\ery  I'lussiaii  who  has 
aiuuaed  his  twenty-tifth  year,  and  who  has  a 
niuniciiial  vote,  has  also  a  parliamentar>-  vote,  bnt 
not  a  direct  one.  Out  of  every  250  Urwakltr,  or 
electors  In  the  fiiai  inetance,  is  cluwen  a  Wakl- 
titnnn,  at  direct  elector.  This.ia  the  man  who. 
s  1 1  i  c  t  iy  Speaking,  votes  for  a  member  of  parliament 
Uppi-esentativcft  are  eleited  for  five  year?*,  and  each 
receives  twenty  marks  per  diem,  the  refusal  nl 
vvliirh  is  illegal.  In  addition  to  thi  ,_  i  n-  <  il  h(m>^ 
of  assemlily  therp  ,nn?  rpprespntai iv e  im>i1i»»?>  for  Uie 
)iro\inccs,  communes,  and  circle*,  \\ hich  debate 
and  legislate  in  regard  to  local  riiatters  within 
their  several  departments.  The  executive  eooacil 
of  state  ia  composed  of  eleven  ministers  appointed 
by  the  king^  Md  holding  office  without  reference 
to  the  compaiative  etrength  of  political  parties. 
The  prerident  of  the  eonnol  liaa  a  salary  of  £2700, 
each  of  the  other  niinister«  receives  £1800.  By  the 
modified  constitution  of  1850  all  exclusi»-e  privi- 
li'p-s  arising  from  titles  or  station  are  al'roj:ale«i. 
and  jierfeet  equality  in  the  eve  of  the  law  fully 
reeo;;Mi-ed  ;  lilterty  of  the  sulijeot  f:uarant<'ed  in 
regard  to  religious  persuasion,  the  rigtit  to  bold 
meetings  unarmed  within  closed  doom,  and  1>e«om« 
members  of  societio* :  immunity  from  domiciliary' 
visits,  and  inviolability  of  letters,  &c.  The  mon- 
archy is  hereditary  in  the  maleUlw.  The  sovereign 
and  royal  family  must  profess  the  evangelicaJ  ooo- 
fession  of  faith.  The  king,  w  ho  Ls  not  resnon-ihle 
for  the  measures  of  his  government,  ami  whose 
decrw-w  rei|uire  the  wmnter  si^  i.  aiires  of  hi* 
ministem,  exerciser  the  executive  jNiwei,  noininate> 
and  dismis.sfs  the  ministry,  summons  and  dissohe* 
the  cliambers,  orders  the  promulgation  of  the  laws, 
is  commander-in-chief  <rf  the  forces,  haa  tbe  right  of 
nroelaitning  peace  and  war,  granting  renrievea,  &c. 
He  l>eai>  the  titles  of  King  oi  Prussia,  Markgraf  of 
Urandenboig,  Soveieign-duke  of  Sileria,  fhvaot  of 
Orange,  Gnuid-dnka  oiF  Pomerania  and  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Ix-sides  a  host  of  lesser  titles.  The  title 
'(Jerman  KiniH.'ror,'  by  which  he  is  now  l>est 
known,  is  not,  of  course,  a  Pnisnian  ili^^nity.  The 
ehlest  Kon  of  the  king  beaiiJ  the  title  of  Oown- 
jirince.  The  ordinary  royal  residences  an*  the 
palaces  at  lierliu,  PoUMtain,  and  Chariot t«o  burg. 
The  royal  domains  were  ceded  to  the  state  by 
Frederick- William  III.  in  1820^  on  condition  of  a 
rental  of  21  million  thalers  beuw  paid  first  from 
them  for  the  king  and  bis  funuy,  whkJi,  iww- 
ever,  has  been  iacmaMl  in  18B9,  iBtt.  and  1899  by 
means  of  a  KroudvtMm  (*cnnni<aUio«aiie0*)  to 
£770,550. 

In  the  year  18a'>-96  the  bud^'i  i  -'>iiii  ni.>  of  the 
receipts  was  1,899,473,497  mark-  t^^4,")2,u74,6i«), 
just  l»ilRnoed  by  tlie  r  x pcii  lj i  ure.  The  totAl 
national  debt  bearing  ititcrcj^t  was  6,353,866,31ti 
marks  ($1,512,220,183).  or  about  183s.  per  bead  of 
the  population.  The  direct  taxes  are  an  income- 
tax,  Imd'tair,  inniBa-taz,  clau-tax,  and  trading- 
tax,  and  MMNiat  to  abont  lie.  6d.  per  head.  The 
income-tax  yiaida  about  la.  (ML  per  head  ol  the 
population. 

Ponftlation,  RactM. — About  seven-eighths  of  the 
!  )|  III  ition  of  Proasia  are  Germans.  Of  the  Slavonic 
iniK<s  the  most  numerons  are  Poles,  numbering  2^ 
millions.  In  Hrandcnburg  and  .Sil  -^i  i.  cl  ere  arv 
about  85,000  Wends ;  in  East  PnuMia,  upwards  of 
190,009  Uthnaninna;  Western  Pnmsk  baa  rather 
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mem  tlwD  10,000  Wallooiia,  asing  the  French 
langnage;  i&t«iiux«d  in  it*  ipiiemUir  0«nnan 
popalation  8il«m  luw  56,000  CmcIw  or  BMinubiiB ; 

sl(>s\\  ick  Holstein,  140,000  Danefl — making  in  all 
iiiMjvit  iiiillionB  who  do  not  use  the  German  tan- 
^'iwi^^e,  ur  who  emploiy  it  mif  a*  ■wwindaiy  to  their 
UHiive  t<)ii;,nea. 

Ji'ii/iks,  C/(M,sM.  Three  dLstinot  hereditary  claftw.s 
are  recognisril  in  Fnisaia — vi2.  nobles,  bnr^hera, 
and  peasant^.  To  the  first  belong  nearly  200,000 
pei-Hons,  including  the  higher  officials  of  ttie  Htate, 
although  that  namber  does  not  comprise  the  various 
mediatued  honsefl,  of  whkli  sixteen  an  Pmaeian, 
md  otlien  lielonging  to  dilfeivnt  atelea,  halt  con- 
necte«l  with  Prussia  by  still  existinfj,  or  former 
terrilorial  poMessions.  The  burgher  claH.s  inclmie.s, 
in  itB  hieher  branches,  all  public  ottice  l>eiirer>t,  pro- 
fe«wion«r  men,  artists,  and  merehftuts ;  wliile  the 
jjeasantrv— to  which  helon);  all  perxons  engage<l  in 
agTtcultaral  parsoita — are  divided  into  cliusses,  de- 
pending on  tM  number  cf  lioiaei  eiployed  on  the 
land,  &c. 

History.— T^e  lands  bounded  by  the  Baltic, 
whioh  now  form  part  iA  Pniada,  were  earhr  oeeopied 
hy  ^Tonie  tribes,  neartjr  alBed  to  the  Xette  and 

Lithuanians.  It  i-  conjectured  that  they  were 
visited  by  Pha-uician  navigators  in  the  4th  centurj' 
B.C.  ;  lint,  lM\Yond  the  fact  cif  their  having  come 
into  teiniMirary  coTifljet  witli  the  (Jotlus  and  Other 
Teutonic  h'lnles  prior  to  the  great  exodus  of  the 
latter  from  their  northern  hoiues,  little  is  known 
of  the  people  till  the  lOth  eentaiy,  when  they  first 
appear  in  history  under  the  name  of  Borussi,  or 
Frumians.  In  997  Bi'shop  Adall>crt  of  Prague  suf- 
fered nuutiynlom  at  their  haoda  while  eodMaToiir- 
ing  to  oenvert  the  people  to  Chrifltiaaftnr.  BoImIu, 
I>iike  (if  Poland,  succeeded,  however,  about  1018,  in 
coinpeliin;,'  them  to  submit  to  ba])ti!iui  and  subjec- 
tion. After  many  futile  attemj)t!<  on  the  part  of 
the  j>eo])le  to  throw  od"  the  yoke  of  Christianity  and 
ff)rei''n  domination,  thev  finally  made  a  supce-snful 
staad  against  Boleslas  l\r.  of  Poland  in  II til,  aud 
for  a  time  maintuned  a  rttde  and  savage  kind 
of  independence,  which  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Pol&iid  prevented  its  nilers  from  breaking  down. 
The  fear  of  lueuig  their  faeedoiu  if  they  adopted 
<!^Tlstiaoitjr  made  the  Pramtans  oTwtinately  resist 
ever>'  effort  for  their  conversion  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  l.Tth  century,  when  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  l)egau  their  'famous' 
cru»a<le  against  them  (see  TELTOXir  Kniohts), 
that  the  Christian  faith  was  et*talilinluHl  among 
tiieni.  The  inroads  of  the  pagan  Prussians  on  the 
territories  of  their  Chrie^an  neiffhlNNin,  and  their 
advance  into  Fonierania»  were  the  exciting  causes 
of  this  important  movementt  The  knights  of  the 
Older,  when  appeeJed  to  bgr  CQwad.  Dnke  of 
Bfaaovia,  to  ein  in  the  snbjeetion  of  tne  heathen, 
gladlv  promised  their  services  on  condition  of  l>eing 
permitted  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  whicli 
they  might  conquer;  and,  having  entered  the 
Prussian  territories  in  considerable  numbers,  they 
entrenched  themselves  iti  \'o''clsfl,ng  and  Nes-nnu 
in  1230,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  conquest 
of  Prussia.  For  half  a  eentaiy  the  belligerent 
brotherhoo<l  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  people — 
winning  lands  and  souls  by  Imrd  lighting — until  at 
length  In  ISt88  thay  fona^  themMUvea  nndimted 
masten  of  the  eoonuT,  whieh  thejr  had  both  dralsed 
and  Christianised  after  a  fashion  — that  w  to  say, 
by  almost  exterminating  the  uagan  pojjulation. 
linring  thifj  period  of  struggle  the  knights  founder! 
the  cities  of  Thorn,  Knlm,  Marienwerdor,  Meiiiel, 
and  Konigi*l)erg,  repoopleii  tlie  countiy  with  Ger- 
man colon iHts,  encouraged  agriculture  and  tnule, 
and  laid  -the  foundation  of  a  well-ordered,  pros- 
perons  state.  The  nnhamiy  wan  between  the 
knights  and  tim  Pidee  and  Lithi 


with  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  order,  led,  in  the 
Utii  and  15th  oeatniiai»  to  the  gradual  decline  ol 
their  supremacy.  Tn  1464  the  municipal  and  noble 
classes,  w  ith  tlie  co  operation  of  Poland,  rose  in  open 
rebellion  agaiu»t  the  kuights,  whu  were  (itially 
compelled  to  seek  peace  at  any  cost,  aud  ul  li  1 
in  1466  to  accept  the  terras  ofleied  to  them  by  tiie 
treaty  of  Thoni,  by  which  West  Pni.s-sia  and 
Enidond  were  ceded  by  them  unconditionally  tn 
Pohind,  and  the  remainder  of  their  tenitorie 
declared  to  be  liefs  of  that  kingdom.  In  1611  Uic 
knights  elected  as  their  grand-mnater  the  Markgraf 
Albert  of  Anspaoh  and  fiaireuth,  a  kinsman  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  a  scion  of  tlic  Prankish  line  of 
tiie  Hohenzollern  family.  Althmiph  his  ph-ctiou 
did  uut  immediately  result,  the  kuights  bail 
hoped,  in  Recnring  them  allies  powerful  enough  to 
silt  tliem  in  eniancipating  themselves  from  Pol i.sli 
domination,  it  wan  frangiit  with  imttortant  con- 
sequences to  (iermany  at  large,  no  lesa  than  to 
the  order  itself.  In  1525  the  gcaad-mwtor  wee 
seknnwledped  Dnke  of  Prussia,  whioh  waa  con- 
vertixl  iittu  a  secular  duchy  (afterward*  known  as 
East  PmMiak  aad  reaooneed  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  for  Latheranium,  hb  example  bdng  fol- 
lowe<l  by  many  of  tlie  knights.  The  country  made 
rapid  advances  under  the  rule  of  Albert,  who 
impr  ivfvi  tlu  nuKie  of  administering  the  law, 
refttorrd  »<juie  order  to  the  finances  of  the  state, 
estnblisiied  scluxds,  founded  the  univcrHity  of 
Konigsberi^  (1344),  and  caused  the  Bible  to  iie 
translated  into  Polish,  and  several  books  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  printed  in  German,  Polish,  and  Lithu 
tuiian.  His  son  and  enflcic— nr,  Albnt  Fnedcrick, 
havina  beooma  inaawk  a  KfHiey  wee  appointed. 
SeTeru  of  hb  Idnemen  in  tnm  enjoyed  the  diiniitjr 

of  regent,  and  finally  his  wm  in  law,  Johann  SiL-is 
iiiuud,  elector  of  Bi"ajidenburg,  after  having  held 
the  administration  of  afTaits  in  his  hands  for  some 
years,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  dnke  in  1618,  recog- 
ni.sed  as  his  successor,  botii  by  the  |)eople  and  by 
the  king  of  P>dand,  from  whom  he  received  the 
investiture  of  the  dodhy  <tf  Prussia,  which,  since 
that  period,  has  been  gofwnad  bgr  the  Hohensollem- 
Brandenburg  Hooia 

Here  it  wtU  be  neceaeaiT  to  retrace  our  stepe  in 
onler  brieflv  to  consider  toe  political  and  dynastic 
relalii  ii-  "f"  tbr-  other  parts  of  the  Prus.«=i."iTj  st;i:iv 
In  ll^U  the  North  Mark,  afterwards  callt  U  thu 
Altmark,  a  district  in  the  west  of  the  Elbe  and 
north-ca-st  of  tlie  Har/.  was  bestowwf  upon  .Albert 
the  Bear  of  l.uxemlxjurg,  whoextende<l  his  ilominion 
over  the  mai-shy  region  near  Brandeuburg  and 
Berlin  (the  Mittelmark),  and  a-ssumed  the  title  of 
Markgraf  of  Brandenbnig,  Daring  the  next  two 
or  three  centuries  hie  immediate  descendants 
advanced  still  farth«r«aelWMd,  beyond  the  Oder  into 
Farther  Pomerania.  On  the  extinction  of  this  line, 
known  as  the  Ascanian  House,  in  t  ^19.  ;i  century-  of 
strife  and  disorder  followed,  uiltil  liually  Frederick 
VI.,  count  of  H(dienzollern,  and  markgraf  of  Nurem- 
lM>rg,  iH'came  i>o«.sc.sscil,  partly  by  purchase  and 
partly  l>v  in\  estiture  from  the  kmi>emr  Higismund, 
of  the  iBrandeuburg  lands,  whicd,  in  his  favour, 
were  constitutetl  into  an  electorate.  This  prince, 
known  ae  the  Elector  Frederick  I.,  received  his 
inveetitnre  in  1417.  He  united  under  bis  rule,  in 
addition  to  his  liereditary  Francoaian  laada  of 
Anspacb  and  Bairenth,  a  territory  of  mora  thaD 
11,000  sg.  m.  Ifis  reign  wa-s  disturbed  by  the 
insnbordmation  of  the  nobles,  and  the  coDbtaiit 
inciiiM'  of  ids  Pru-ssian  and  Polish  neighbours, 
but  \is  Ills  lirmne?»s  and  resolution  he  restored  order 
at  liomi-  and  enlarge*!  his  boundaries.  T'nilir 
Frederick's  successors  the  Brandenburg  territory 
was  au^iente*!  by  the  addition  of  many  new 
aoqaisitiona,  although  the  lyatem  of  granting 
1  appanagee  to  the  younger  memben  of  the  reigning 
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bouHe,  common  at  that  time,  dciirivcd  the  dec- 
torat«  of  Home  of  tt<«  original  domains.  The  Di4- 
jtoaitio  Achillea,  however,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  death  of  the  Elector  Albert  Achilles 
( 1470-86 ),  while  iftMgKniAed  Ansitach  and  Branden- 


bar^,  legally  eatftbiffidMd  the  pfinciple  of  urinio 
gniitara  in  'both.  The  muMt  oonaiderable  audition 
to  the  electorate  wa»  the  one  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  tnink',  and  wliicli  fell  to  the  Elector 
John  Siinsn'nnd  throuLdi  liis  nmiria^'e  in  1809  with 
Anne,  dau;;hter  and  lifircns  of  AIIrtI  FrtMlerick 
the  Insane,  Duke  of  fruBhia.  in  couitequeiice  of 
this  alliance  the  dnchy  of  Cleves,  the  coantships 
of  Kavensberc,  the  Merk^  and  Limburg,  and  the 
extensive  dncny  of  Pnima,  now  known  as  East 
Prnniay  beeeme  ineaqNnwted  with  the  BtmndeDbaig 
tenitofue,  whieb  were  thus  more  tbu  donUed  in 
area. 

The  reign  of  John  Sigismund's  suoceseor,  George- 
William  ri619-40),  \va.H  distrart«Nl  l>y  the  miseries 
of  the  Thirty  Yeai-n'  War,  ami  the  country  waa 
alternately  the  iirvy  of  S\ve<li^^h  and  imncrial 
annie.*! ;  atnl  <>u  the  accesifion  of  George- WillianrB 
son,  Frederick- WilUaJD  {q. v.),  the 'Great  Elector,' 
in  1640,  the  el<%torat«  was  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  social  niiaery  and  financial  emlMiTraiis- 
ment  Bnt  eo  wiee,  prudent,  and  v%anMM  wae  the 
ffoverament  dt  this  pHnoe  thikt  at  hie  death  In  1888 
no  left  a  well-filled  exchequer,  and  a  fairly-equipped 
army  of  38,00()  nien  ;  while  the  electorate,  which 
ni>w  jm^somvl  a  ]ioiinlfttion  of  one  and  a  half 
million  aiul  an  area  of  4;i,(M)<>  s<j.  m.,  had  Imiil 
lai.-ieil  hy  iiin  j^'i'nius  t<i  the  rank  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean power.  His  succ«j<sorH  KredericK  I.  (q.v.  ; 
1688-1713)  and  Frederick  William  I.  (1713-40) 
each  in  hi^  D%vn  way  increjusttl  the  power  end  credit 
of  PruMHiu,  wliich  had  inxti  in  1701  teised  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom.  The  latter  monarch  was  dis- 
tingniahed  for  M*  llgid^  eeonomy  of  the  public 
money  and  an  extraordinary  ])enchant  for  tall 
soldiers,  and  left  to  his  son  Fretlerick  II.  (q.v.), 
Fietleiick  the  ( treat,  a  compact  ami  |>roH[>erous 
state,  a  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  Mim  of  nearly 
nine  million  tholers  in  his  trea-Hiiry.  Freiierick  if. 
(1740-86)  dexterously  availed  him»ulf  of  the  extm- 
ordinary'  advantages  of  his  position  to  raise  Prussia 
to  the  rank  nf  one  of  the  great  jmlitical  powers  of 
Europe.  In  the  intervals  betweuii  his  great  wars 
be  devoted  all  hie  eoergies  to  the  iuiprovement  of 
the  state,  by  eiieonrafnng  agrieQltnre,  trade,  and 
commerce,  and  reorganising  tiie  military,  financial, 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  state.  By  hlt< 
lil>eral  views  in  reganl  to  reli;rion,  science,  and 
governmpnt  he  inaugurated  a  sy»teiii  wlnwe  r^ults 
rejieted  on  thewhoh  of  Europe;  and  in  (Jermany 
more  e->i>i*cially  he  gave  a  new  stiimiliH  to 
thought,  and  roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the 
people.  Frederick  was  not  nver-scrunulous  in  his 
means  of  enlarging  his  duminions,  as  lie  proved  hy 
abaiinc  in  the  fitet  partition  of  fdand  in  ITli, 
when  ne  obtained  ae  hie  portieD  nearly  all  Weet 
•  Prussia  and  several  other  districts  in  East  Prussia. 
His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederick-William  II. 
(1786-97),  aggrandise<l  his  kinplom  hy  ilie  M'eond 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland  in  M'Xi  and  ITlt.'i. 
Frederick-William  in.  ((|.v  ;  l  ?:»7- 1S40  ),  who  had 
been  educated  under  the  ilii  ectioa  of  his  grand - 
nncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  succeeiled  his  father  in 
1797,  at  a  time  ol  extreme  dillicnlty,  when  con- 
iineMlal  rulers  bad  no  choice  lieyund  being  the 
oppoMBte,  (be  too]*.  «r  the  victioie  el  Ftendi  r»» 
publican  amUtioii.  By  endeavouring  to  naiutaln 
a  neutnil  attitude  Prussia  lost  her  political  im 
portanee,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but  many 
eovcit  enende^».  lint  tin-  ealamitie:i  which  this  line 
of  jholii-y  Ifnmijlii  ujjon  rtiiv^ia  roused  Frederick- 
\\  iliiam  from  hi."  ajiath\ ,  and.  with  eticr(.,'y,  peti«- 
verance,  and  self-denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  he 


devoted  himself,  with  bis  great  minister  bUrio. 
seconded  by  Count  Hardenberg,  to  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  state.  In  the  years  1806-10  rrunsia 
underwent  a  complete  domestic  reorganiutUon ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  reeioied  to 
ProMia  moA  <Bt  the  territoiy  loet  at  the  peeee  ef 
Tilsit  in  1807,  the  career  of  progress  was  continoed 
Trade  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  varioas 
commercial  treaties  marie  with  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  world,  the  fnmintion  of  excellent  roads,  th^ 
establi.shment  of  t*team  and  .'^ilin^;  packets  on  tli*- 
great  rivers,  and  at  a  later  i>eriim  tiirougb  tlie 
organisation  of  the  Zoll verein  ( q.  v. ),  and  through  tbe 
formation  of  railways.  The  most  ample  and  abend 
proviiiiniwai  made  for  the  diffusion  of  ^ucation 
over  oveiy  part  of  the  kiaodom,  and  to  evenrda^v 
In  like  manner,  the  eetabnabed  Proteetant  Cbnn  U 
was  enriched  by  the  newly-inaugurated  system  of 
government  subvention,  churches  were  built,  the 
emoluments  of  the  clerg}'  were  raiMe<l,  and  their 
dwellings  improved  :  but.  not  content  with  that, 
the  kin^'  forciidy  uniKnl  the  Lutheran  and  KefonntJ 
Churches  in  1817,  a  high  handed  act  most  fruitiai 
in  discontent  and  dithculties.  This  tendency  to 
over- legislation  has  long  been  the  predominating 
evil  feature  of  Prussian  adminietretion ;  and  the 
atat(L  without  regard  to  tbe  incongnioiiaaleaiMits  of 
wUdi  it  wae  composed,  waa  dlviiMd  and  mbdivided 
into  governmental  departments,  which,  in  tbeir 
turn,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  every 
indindual  act  under  governmental  !«uj>er\  i^ion,  u> 
the  utter  annihilation  of  nolitical  independence. 
The  people  s4Min  )H«rceiTed  tnat  this  administrative 
machinery  uia«le  no  provision  for  political  and  cttil 
lilierty,  and  demanded  of  the  king  the  fulHlment 
of  the  promise  he  bad  ^ven  in  1815  of  establishing 
a  repre.!«entative  con»titnticm  for  the  whole  kin;;- 
dom.  Tliie  demand  waa  not  aooaded  to  by  the 
king,  and  iti  Immediate  frnlte  were  Btrennoas 
efforts  on  his  part  to  check  the  spirit  of  liberalinni. 
Siding  with  the  pietists  of  Gerroanv,  he  introduced 
a  H»rt  of  Je**uitical  desjiotism,  which  was  continued 
by  his  s\uce.s!ior,  Frederick  Wtlliam  IV.  Tbe 
Landstaniie  or  provincial  estati-^,  organised  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  tbe  mitidk  a^vt*, 
were  the  sole  and  inadequate  mode  of  representa- 
tion granted  to  Prussia  in  this  reign,  notwttltstand- 
ing  tiie  pledge  made  to  the  natien  for  a  full  and 
general  lepreseatativa jnvenimeiit  The  aece«sioo 
of  Ftederick-WflHam  TV.  (18«Mll)aeemed  to  open 


a  Vietter  j)ro>pf<'t  to  the  friends  of  constitutional 
frwdoin.  A  (Mjlitical  amnwty  was  proclaimed, 
religions  toleration  was  announced,  and  a  contest 
betwixt  llju  crown  ami  the  jN)j>e,  in  which  the  tlrst 
signs  of  the  coming'  Kultnrkampf  may  Ik-  trace.1, 
WHS  brought  to  a  chme  h\  concessions  on  the  [mt 
of  the  king.  Frederic k-VVil Ham,  however,  was  an 
entbusiaetic  upholder  of  the  divine  right  of  kin^irs, 
and  It  aeon  became  apparent  that  he  was  in  oo 
witf  wmarrMl  to  follow  up  his  vague  pvamiaeB  of 
pontiaiulib<rtv  hy  sharing  political  power  wHh  the 
people.  Tlie  Imreaucratic  spirit  of  over-governing 
W^jvme  daily  more  and  more  irksome  to  the  nation, 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  constitutional  ^tru;.■;:Ie 
WHS  inevitable.  The  kin<;  and  his  advisers,  under 
rating  the  im|K»riiuice  of  the  movement  of  IH4S  in 
Germany,  thought  they  had  satisfied  the  re<juire- 
nicnts  of  the  hour  by  granting  a  few  ttaimiM>rtant 
reforms  and  by  makiuf^  equiveeai  pnxniees  oi  future 
emicessions.  A  collision  betwixt  the  trOK^  and 
tbe  eitisene  of  Berlin,  in  wUch  Uood  wae  «hed, 
awoVe  tbe  king  to  tbe  fall  gravity  of  the  eriH^ 
and  he  hasteneu  to  allay  the  general  discontent  by 
the  nomination  of  a  liberal  ininistr>-,  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  civil-  piard,  an<l  the  ■.nmniooing  of  a 
representative  clianil»er  to  tli,si-n»  the  proposed 
eoiiHtitution.    The  conversion  of  the  nn'iiirili 

1  liberalism  was  but  tempoiaty  }  and  althou^,  after 
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irnidi  otetnietion,  a  oonatitiililMi,  Buperaeding  the 
old  Prnsrian  estates  hv  a  repreaeatative  parlia- 
ment, was  prnmnlKnt«d  in  January  1850,  it  wan 

repeatedly  nnwIiticiT  in  tln'  following;  ywirs,  until 
few  of  it«ilemiKT;itic  fi'aturt>8  were  left.  Fretlerick- 
Williiini  lunl  t'jirly  ilistin^'iii-li(^<l  liiiuHelf  and  <le 
liKhte*!  many  (itjrmans,  Iwth  within  and  without 
Prtimia,  by  'hia  patriotic  utterances  in  favour  of 
a  new  united  Germany.  He  wa«  deeply  chaKrined 
when  in  1H48  the  national  asaenildy  at  Franlcfurt, 
inlluenc«d  br  Austrian  jealoasy  of  the  miliUry 
strength  of  PniMia,  decKnad  to  accept  him  as  the 
national  leader,  and  elected  instead  iba  Aiehduke 
John  of  Austria  as  lieutenant-general  of  Gevmany. 
Yet,  when  in  the  following  year  he  was  oflfered  the 
inijiorial  cmwn,  he  found  liiiiixelf  unalile  to  face 
the  re>]M)iisil(ility  of  acceptiii),'  it.  He  hewitat^vl  to 
make  important  a  move  in  the  oont<'Ht  with 
Austria  for  the  he^niony  of  Germany.  The  later 
years  of  this  reign  were  characteri(«ed  hy  great 
ailvaiMM  in  the  material  prosperity  and  internal 
improvement  of  the  conntry.  Extensive  Uimb  of 
railway  and  post- roads  were  opened,  the  riv«r  navi- 
gation greatly  facilitated,  treaties  of  rorameroe 
fomied  with  foreign  conntries,  and  great  expansion 
^ven  to  the  Pm«sian  and  North  (iernian  Zollverein 
(q.v. ),  the  army  put  uj)on  a  footing  of  hitherto 
nnpreoeilcnlcd  eflicient'y  of  armn  and  artillcn',  ami 
the  etluoational  system  of  the  country  still  riirther 
develoiKNl.  William  I.  ( 1881-88),  who  became 
German  emperor  in  1871,  had  been  r^nb  of  the 
kingilom  nince  1858,  owing  to  the  ilMMiity  of  his 
ImUier.  (Im  late  Idng.  WUUam  WM  no  more  a 
Uvver  of  oonslitntionB],  or  •!  least  of  popular, 
liberty  than  anv  of  his  predeoesaore ;  and  in  bis 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  popular  move- 
ment, in  so  far  it  aiiued  at  interference  with  the 
regal  jK)wer,  lie  wjo  powerfully  aided  l»y  iii.s  ^,'reKt 
a(i\  i--er  Hi^In;lrok  (ij.v.  I,  who  h«_N:ii.niepriine-iiiiiii>t<T 
in  KS4)2  and  im)H^nal  chancellor  in  1871.  Tlie 
successful  wars  with  Austria  (1866)  and  France 
( 1870-71 ).  which  so  enhanced  the  prestige  of  PniMia 
and  which  ru>ultecl  in  tlie  aaitod  Germany  of  to- 
day, are  deseribed  at  GUMAinr.  Sinoe  the  king 
<rf  Praaria  beoame  Gennao  Bmperar  the  history 
of  Prussia  has  been  practically  merged  in  tlie 
hiBtor\'  of  Germany.  After  the  brief  reign  of 
Frederick  III.  (March  9  to  .lune  15,  1888),  hiNson. 
William  II.  (q.v.),  aacended  the  tlin)ne.  Wiiile  Ktill 
adliering  to  the  military  {>olicv  of  hii*  grandfather, 
and  still  cherishing  a  more  or  less  exalte<l  l>elief  in 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  young  monarch  hiut 
shown  himself  able  to  realise  the  im]iortance  of  the 
great  social  questions  of  modem  times,  and  ready 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  decided  yet  eymp^ttwtic 
manner.  The  advaneed,  and  in  eonM  lespeeta 
MK>ialistic  '  labour-policy '  of  the  empenr,  unfolded 
at  a  labour-conference  of  representatives  of  the 
great  powers  in  Berlin  1890,  and  the  al>olition  <if 
the  anti  socialist  lawN  are  .said  to  have  Ik-oii  the 
eauses  nf  tin-  re^^ij^'rl^ktion  l>y  Prince  Bisnian  k  <>f 
all  his  ministerial  functions  in  March  I'his 
event,  which  was  ex|>ected  to  protluce  dilliculties 
at  home  and  complications  abroad,  has  hitherto 
t^n  followed  by  no  consequences  of  importance. 
The  functions  of  prime-minister  of  Pnusia  and 
imperial  ehanodlor  were  entrusted  to  General  von 
CaprivL  Various  minor  reforms,  including  a  new 
scheme  of  local  government,  have  since  then  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Prussian  diet.  .\  hill, 
(Missed  in  .June  1891,  giving  conniensation  for  the 
s»i»pen>ion  nf  ^aliiiics  of  Kmiian  ( 'utholic  clerg}'  in 
Prussia  during  the  Kulturkanipf  may  be  regarded 
as  the  formal  dose  ol  that  long  contest 

See.  berides  works  dtad  at  GEHMAirT,  BuLIir,  Fbbob- 
BicK  II.,  Bismarck,  icc^  StatiHitehea  Handbuekfiir  dew 
prtutntchen  Stoat  I  voL  I.  Berlin,  1888) :  sod  &  TsMltte 
.ffijtory  o/ iYtiMia  (Boelon,  188S  «  MSiji 


Pnuaiail  Blue*  the  name  given  to  sesqui- 
iMTO^aniide  of  icon,  used  as  a  eolonrins  matter. 
It  was  dlseoverod  tn  1704  by  Diesbaeh  la  Berlin 

(whence  it  is  also  called  Berlin  Bine),  and  the 
manufacture  was  kept  a  secret  till  1724.  See 
ni.i  K;  also  DvKiNO,  Vol.  IV.  p.  136. 

Prassic  Add*  n  name  given  to  Hydroqranic 
Acid  (q.v.)  beeanse  it  was  infc  obtained  from 

I'ni.Hj^ian  \>\w. 
PruU'iiic  Tallies  astronomical  tables  com- 

iiile<l  in  the  Kith  century,  and  w)  called  because 
l>ai4ed  on  the  sy»ten»  of  Copernicus,  a  Prussian. 
They  were  corrected  by  Bralie. 

PrmtlM  *  left-hand  affloent  of  the  Danube, 
rises  in  the  sonth-east  of  Austrian  Galieia,  on  the 

north  east  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
flows  eiiMtward  ])aat  Kolomea  and  Czemowitz ; 
from  the  ]>oiiit  at  which  it  leaves  Austrian  territory 
to  it«  emlioucliure  in  the  l>anul»e  at  Keni,  l.*?  miles 
l>elow  (Jaliii/,  it  fnrniM  the  lioundar>'  l>ft\veen 
Russian  Jiesaarabia  and  Koamania.  Length  about 
520  milea,  navigable  from  near  Jaaqr*  16B  miles. 

PrynnCt  W^illiam,  bom  in  1600  at  Swainswick 

near  ilath,  from  Bath  grammar-school  passe<l  in 
ltil6  to  Oriel  <'ollege,  Oxford,  and  took  his  B..\.  in 
l<5'21.  He  enteral  Lincoln's  Inn,  ami  in  due  lime 
wa«  calle<l  to  the  liar,  but  was  early  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  ecclesia-^tical  controversy,  and  during 
1627-30  published  Tfu  UnlotrJinesse  of  Lorc  lorArs. 
UealtheM  Siehuste  ( against  drinking  of  healt  hs ),  and 
three  other  Puritan  and  anti-Arminian  diatribes. 
In  1633  appealed  liis  Hittrio-Mmtix :  tkt  Pktittr* 
Srourtje.ia  whose  index,  on  page  1104,  ooenr  the 

won  Is"  '  Women  players  notorious  .*  Six  weeks 

after  its  publication  Henrietta  Maria  herself  took 
]inrt  in  a  pjustoral,  so  here  was  a  rellectiiui  on  the 
iiiieen's  own  virtue;  and  on  I7lh  Feltruary  16.^ 
Prynne  was  »entenco<i  by  the  Star  chamlier  to  a 
liuie  of  £500U,  degradation  from  the  bar,  expulsion 
from  Oxford  ana  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  loss  of  l>oth 
ears  in  the  pilioiy,  and  the  shock  to  his  vanity  as 
an  antliarof^ using  bia  book  buned  in  public  by  the 
hangman.  He  was,  moteoiver,  eaodemneil  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  iminmed  in  Hie  Tower 
accordingly.  Tluee  years  later  the  pertinaeiona 
offender  found  means  to  publish  from  his  prison 
two  more  panipiilrts,  in  which  he  fiercely  as.Hailed 
the  hierarchy,  ainl  wius  unsparing  in  iiis  personal 
abuse  of  Land.  For  this  he  was  once  more  ^>n»- 
secuted;  a  fre«h  line  of  £.')<HK)  was  impose*!  on  lam  ; 
he  was  a  second  time  pilloried,  lusing  such  stumps 
of  ears  as  the  hangman  before  had  spared  ;  and 
was  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  H.  L.  ( *  seditious 
libeller '—rather  'stigmata  Laadis'  by  Piynne's 
interpretation ).  He  was  removed  snceesrively  to 
Lancaster,  Camar^-on,  and  Mont  Orgueil  in  Jersey, 
anil  remained  a  close  prisoner  till  in  1640 — the  Long 
I';u  liament  then  sitting— he  was  released  liy  a 
currant  of  the  Hou(«;  of  C'oninmns,  luid  a  tumultu- 
ous e.xpression  t>f  popular  sympathy  celebrated  his 
restoration  to  lilx'rty.  He  acted  as  Laud's  bitter 
prosecutor,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  against  his 
old  enemy  (1644) ;  and  in  1647  became  nx'order  of 
Bath,  in  1648  member  for  Newport  in  Cornwall. 
Bat  opposing  the  Independents  and  Charlse  L's 
execution,  he  was  one  or  those  of  whom  Cromwell 
'  pnr^eil '  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  was  even 
iiiipn»one<l  (1650-52)  in  l)unstA!r,  Taunton,  and 
I'endennis  castles.  <tn  Croniweirs  ileath  he  re- 
tunied  to  his  place  in  j>arliament,  Is  stin  iiig  himself 
in  the  royalist  interest ;  and  after  the  Uestoratiou 
Charles  iL  proposed  to  '  lieep  busy  Mr  Prj-nne 
quiet  by  letting  him  write  against  the  Catholics, 
and  pore  over  tiie  re<^)rtls  of  the  Tower,'  of  which 
reconls  accordingly  Prynne  was  appointed  keeper. 
This  did  keen  him  fiurly  quiet  until  bis  death, 
which  took  pJiwe  at  linoohi^  Inn  on  Mtb  October 
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1669.  '  Voluminous  Prynne '  Wood  calls  him  ;  and 
the  contiDUOUB  stream  of  writing**  on  the  perilous 
topics  of  the  day,  which  was  always  bringing  him 
into  trouble,  repi«M»to1mt  a  fraction  of  his  literar>- 
■etivity.  He  wm  a  oiMk  compiler  of  oonstitational 
hiatory,  his  moat  ▼aRubl«  woriu  in  this  field  being 
the  Calendar  of  Parliamentary  WriU  uul  liie 
BecortU,  both  of  which  contain  much  that  is  viefal 
and  important. 

Sec  vol.  iii  of  Howell's  State  Trials  ;  DocutneuU  rtlat- 
iuff  to  Pn/nnc. .  ilit<  d  by  S.  R.  Ganliner  ( Cwudcn  Society, 
lt)77) ;  and  oth«r  works  died  at  Cbablis  L  and  Laud. 

FrjrUUM'WII*  tiM  toini'liall  of  a  Greek  city, 
M'het«  the  fire  was  kept  perpetually  tamtiag^  where 
aniltassadors  were  received,  where  eltinnswiio  had 
(leser\  ihI  eMpcoially  well  of  tin-  ^tate  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  live  at  the  pulilic  exjwnse;  it  was  in 
fact  till!  Iiea<l(|uart«n<  of  tin-  exetMitivf  of  the  htat<'. 
In  Athens  thi«  Iwdy,  tlie  jinjtum  is,  lifty  in  ihiiiiIkt, 
were  chosen  from  the  500  nieinln  iM  of  tin'  ^'real 
oouncii,  five  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  five 
repreaenutives  of  eeeh  tribe  held  olBee  ia  votatioD, 
one  ni'inlli  at  a  time. 

Przeiliysl«  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Vistula,  61  miles  W.  of  F,.  iiil>erg 
by  rail.  It  is  the  neat  of  a  Roman  Catlii>iic  an<i  a 
United  (ireek  Itishoii,  carries  on  a  conHideral)le 
tra<le,  and  lias  mauutacturea  of  machinery,  spirits, 
wooden  wares,  &c.  Since  1874  it  has  l»een  strongly 
fortified.    Pop.  (1890  )  3.5,209,  fully  one  third  Jews. 

Psalmanazar*  (Jkohuk,  'the  FonnoHan,' was 
bom  prol»al>ly  in  L;inj,'iii'diK',  iH-tweeii  1679  and 
168.1.  Educate*!  by  nionkH  and  JenuitH  at  Avignon 
and  elsewhere,  he  at  sixteen  tume<l  vagalmnd,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  wandered  thioogb  France, 
Ciermany,  and  the  Low  CoantrieB,  \tf  tnma  an 
'Iriah  pUgnm,'  a  'JapaiMM  eonvert*'  a  waiter,  a 
'heathmi  ronnoaan,'  and  a  eoMier.  At  hut  at 
filnya  he  foend  a  reedy  accomplice  in  one  Innea, 
chaplain  to  a  Scottish  resitnent,  who  baptised  him 
'George  Laiuler'  after  fiie  ;.'r)venii)r,  luoii^lit  hjtn 
over  to  Loiiijiiii,  and  iiitnMiuce<l  him  l<>  HiMhop 
Conipton.  Fur  that  credulous  prelate  he  tran^ 
lated  the  Church  Catechism  into  the  '  Fornio«ati ' 
language ;  and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  Historical 
nna  Gfogravhical  Description  of  Formosa  (1704), 
which  found  many  believers  in  spite  of  it.s  patent 
abaurditiea,  such  as  that  Fonaoaa  belonged,  not  to 
China,  but  Japan,  and  that  the  iMMrta  of  18,000 
bqya  were  aacnficed  eveiy  new  year.  The  biahop 
aent  him  for  six  months  to  Oxfora,  and  for  a  while 
he  was  lioni.se<l  by  the  highe'^t  in  the  laml.  In 
«pite,  ho%vever,  of  his  eating  raw  meat  and  enor- 
nlou^,  (juantities  of  jxepper  iitul  ii|iititn  (an  ujiiiiMi- 
eater  he  continued  t«»  the  la-st),  people  graitnally 
lost  faith  in  him,  or  the  novelty  wore  otF,  or  by 
Law's  Serious  Call  (17*29)  he  was  converted  to  a 
aenae  of  the  error  of  his  wavs.  Anyhow,  we  find 
him  the  alleged  importer  of  a  white  '  Fonnoaan ' 
enamel,  a  tutor,  a  regimental  elerk  (1716-17),  a 
fan-painter,  and  iMlly,  for  yeua  a  diligent  haek* 
writer  for  the  pabliahera.  The  Univertnl  Hittory 
was  largely  of^  liis  compiling ;  and  his,  too,  a 
popular  Fssnii  on  Mirurlrs.  Hut  in  all  Iuh  ntrange 
life  thi-re  i^  nothing  stranger  than  the  esteem 
exprefsed  for  him  by  Samuel  .lolm^on.  He  wiw 
the  man  he  'sought  after  most,'  '  the  lx»st  man  he 
ever  knew,'  a  man  whom  '  he  would  as  soon  think 
of  oontndicting  as  a  bishop.'  and  whose  'piety, 
faltenee,  and  virtoe  exeeeaed  almost  witat  we 
ned  of  ea  wendeifBl  even  in  the  Uvea  of  the  aainta.' 
An  old  man  of  foonoora  yean,  ha  died  ia  London 
on  3d  May  176.1. 

!S<h.>  the  autobioi^raphic-xl  .ircujoi'r.i  '  *  *  * ,  rtimmonhi 
knoicii  fiv  the  nnnu  of  (iiori/e  t'tnimannsar  (1764),  aiid 
srticltM  ill  Temple  Bar  ( 1WJ5)  snd  the  CornhUl  (1879).  i 

Psalniodra  See  Hymm,  Sacrkd  Music  i 


Psalms,  Book  of.  Tlii«  title  indicates  a 
collection  of  songs  set  to  inuMc  (for  use  in  the 
temple  and  probably  sometimes  in  the  Hynagogne ). 
A  more  intelligible  term,  which  like  '  ^walmB ' 
is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  specially  favoured  by 
Philo,  is  'hvmns;'  this  correaponda  exactly  to  the 
Hebiew  ^Awim,  *  ptaiaei,'  or  *  aonga  of  pnaiae.'  The 
eaehariatie  element  la  in  fiaet  tbe  moat  ewwBrial 
one  in  the  book  :  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  tluuiks- 
giving  even  in  the  most  melancholy  conii>fwtions 
(cf.  Eph.  v.  19,  20).  There  wa."*,  however,  an 
earliei  --taLie  of  psaluKxly,  as  a  lingui.-'tic  >tuily 
of  the  Hebrew  title  assures  us,  when  the  service 
of  religious  song  was  of  a  verv  rough  aainre,  and 
not  onder  the  control  of  guilds  of  stngera.  The 
anelent  Aiaba  used  a  term  (tahlU)  which  corre- 
sponds to  fkillah  for  the  tkouti$»g  of  a  abort  con- 
secrated formula,  and  the  common  root  of  both 
names  means  'to  call,  crA' out. '  Only  by  degrees 
did  tht»  I.^raelitish  'psahiKHly  '  rise  from  a  shouting 
like  that  of  the  vintage  or  tiie  bridal  iii^lii  to  the 
carefully  trained  singing  of  later  tune-.  Indeeil.  a« 
late  as  the  fall  of  Jentsalem  the  noi>i>  of  the  Ilahy- 
lonian  soldiers  in  the  temple  ia  compared  to  that  ai 
the  worshippen  on  ooo  d  the  oUan  faaat-daya 
(Jjam.  iL  7). 

Tiie  qneation  tharefbva  ariaea.  Can  oar  pieaent 
paalma,  ao  aplritual  in  tome  and  in  form  oompaia- 
tively  ao  artistic,  realtv  be  the  very  forma  of  prayer 
and  praise  iiNed  1>v  tno  pre  exilic  Israelites?  Or 
have  they  literally  driven  out  earlier  ami  less 
spiritual  compositions  ?  Or  hv^tly,  have  the  idder 
formula- lH.'en greatly  expande<]  aiwl  ideali^l.or  even 
scmietimes  perniittetl  to  Ijecome  iml^edded  in  later 
works?  I'or  this  last  conjecture  some  analogies 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  prophetic  literature 
(aee,  e.g.,  laa.  IL  2-4,  and  Ewald,  The  PropheU,  L 
88,  83),  oat  it  can  only  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  on 
proof  of  the  existence  in  a  psalm  of  really  strong 
uiconsisteneiea  of  thought  and  language.  Till  that 
jiroof  is  eii  let  US  accept  each  i»>aln)  a.H  the  nionn- 
ment  of  some  particular  age,  witliout  attemjitinp  to 
extract  by  analysis  fragments  of  earlier  ori^'in  than 
the  rest  of  the  jMH-'ni.  To  ascertain  approximately 
that  age  or  those  ages  in  the  function  of  criticism. 
True ;  but  have  the  critics  the  means  of  doing  this ! 
*  When  once  it  is  admitted,  as  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  titka  eannot  be  abaolntely  relied  on,'  says 
an  EngUA  eonmmitator,  'we  are  launched  upon 
a  aea  of  uncertainty '  ( Kirkpatrick ).  By  no  means. 
The  qneation  of  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  u  of 
course  a  complicated  one,  out  we  must  not  .say  that  ! 
the  student  of  wniplicatetl  problems  is  like  a  mariner 
without  a  compass.  There  are  three  condition* 
upon  compliance  with  which  the  disagreenient  of 
critics  will  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  iin<t  if>,  that  no  critic  should  approach  the 
l^saltor  until  ho  has  assimilateti  a  good  noinber  of 
the  beat  critical  naalta  which  have  been  reached  ia 
other  parte  of  the  Old  Teatament  The  aeoond, 
that  he  ahould  begin  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter — Le. 
with  Itooks  iv.  and  v.  (the  date  of  which,  as  collec- 
tions,  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  be  later  than  the 
acces.sion  of  Simon  the  Maccal)ee),  and  \%  ()rk  his 
wav  l)ackward».  The  third,  that  he  should  Kie.ik 
raifically  with  the  custom  of  looking  at  eacii  {isalm 
by  itself,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  period. 
T)ie  reason  of  the  fir^t  is  that  there  are  nttmeiona 
similarities  in  language  and  in  tone  between  the 
BMdma  and  other  old  Hebrew  writinm;  maDy  at 
leaat  of  n^idi  aflbrd  raHd  evidenee  of  the  due  of 
the  poems,  the  psalmlata  being  in  a  high  degne  imi- 
tative, and  infinitely  more  prone,  for  instance,  to 
Uorrow  from  the  pn)]ihets  than  the  pn)phet«  to  bor- 
row fnim  them.  The  reason  of  the  second  i^*  that, 
I  the  I'salter  lieing  a  comhinjition  of  five  'lM>oks  "  of 
I  pealnis,  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  two  laal 
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{^ieh  properly  form  but  one  book)  are  lat«r  as 
collectiou!«  than  the  three  first.  These  five  books 
«ra  (1)  P*.  i.-xli..  (2)  Pa.  xliL-lxxii..  (3)  P*. 
IxxiiL-lxxxix.,  (4)  Ps.  xc.-cvi.,  (5)  Ps.  cvii.-cl. 
And  that  of  the  tliin!  :^  tdiit  within  tiiwe  five 
'  books '  there  are  crrtaui  iiiiiinr  l^ooks  or  |»Malt«>rs, 
wliich  have  rortaiii  rontinoii  cliaractt') isiR'^,  iiiul 
may,  at  any  rate  at  the  utit«e(  of  the  inquiry,  be 
pri->uiiie<l  to  contain  works  of  tlie  Hatne  (not  too 
xtrictiv'  defined)  period.  These  minor  usaltera  are 
the  Davidie  (to  which  the  *  Davidic  itftalms  in 
Rooks  it.  and  v.  do  not  belong),  the  Kotuhite,  the 
Asaphita^  and  the  Songs  of  Aaoent  (Le.  of  pilgrim- 
age K  eommonly  misdulod  'SongR  of  Degrees,'  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  various  other  groups  of 
pHjilins,  not  marker!  by  tratlitional  )>cailingH,  such 
a.i  the  HallH  and  the  Hallelajah  i>!<4ihu»»,  the  deut- 
er<>-I.-.aiiui;i  (i.e.  tli'wt'  which  Hn;;p'st  the  writer's 
acqimiiitanrc  with  the  exilic  portions  of  Tftaiah), 
ami  the  .Jereniianic  ( i.e.  thow  which  from  internal 
evidence  were  written  either  by  JcMremiab  or  by  a 
follower  of  that  great  fwaplMt). 

ThoB,  the  onMnoaa  or  aneonacdam  object  of 
i«eent  eritieisnt  of  the  Ptatmi  has  been  the  impart- 
ing a  stricter  and  more  odentific  character  to  the 
argument  from  internal  evidence.  Not  the  least 
dinicult  part  of  the  work  in  that  which  relates  to 
the  lin^iietic  phenotnena,  the  evidential  value  of 
which  ha.s  often  l>een  too  much  tlepreciated.  This 
kind  of  evidence  i»  no  don  lit  rarely  conclusive,  but 
even  in  the  eu.se  of  the  lii^hly  imitative  psalm- 
literatnre  will  lead  tba  critical  stndent  to  some 
perhaps  unforeseen  rosulttk  Wilns  indeed  his  way 
IS  baired  by  tfae  arbitrair  anamption  that  all  tm 
evidences  of  later  date  in  the  8nppo8e<l  pre-«dlic 
psalms  have  been  introdaced  by  editors.  And 
what  upon  the  whole  are  the  resulti*  of  a  criticism 
which  ttoen  not  float  '  uiton  a  sea  »'  in  tainty  ?' 
Two  ver%*  <lefinite  ones  may  tie  meiitioiictl,  with  a 
Wrtrnin;^,  liowever,  to  tLi-  >t  l  ient  tliat  tlie  criticinm 
of  the  Psalter  is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  other 
Old  Testament  book^t  that  many  good  Hebraists 
might  hesitate  to  endorae  even  these  moderately- 
atatcd  results.  First,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
namber  of  psalms  bdonging  to  the  pre-Maccaboan 
ajid  Maecanean  Greek  portton  of  the  poet-exilie 
period  (see  especially  Ps.  xlix.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  ox., 
cxviiL,  cxiix.).  Tne  p<wsihilitv  of  this  theory 
(wliich  was  virtually  liM  i  v  'thetKlore  of  Mop- 
aueritia)  is  expres.sly  HiinulUHl  in  the  mar),nn  of 
our  own  'CJeneva  Ihl  l.'. '  The  objection-^  in  it 
are  of  variou.-i  degrees  of  platisibility ;  none  of 
tiieiii,  however,  are  concltisive.  It  has  been  urged, 
for  instjuiee,  tiiat  the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon 
( the  composition  of  which  falls  between  63  ac.  and 
46  B.C.)  breathe  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  the 
paalme  wUdi  may  most  olansibly  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Greek  mle  and  of  the  Maocabean 
rising.  Rut  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  tatter 
event  was  a  turnin;;  point  in  Jewish  rfli^'ion,  after 
which  we  nii^'ht  fairly  exjiret  a  con8i«kMaiile  diJl'er-  I 
vtice  in  the  tone  even  <if  liturgical  poetry.  More- 
over, the  phra-xe  '  aji  entirely  dillerent  spirit*  is  an  I 
exH^'geration.  There  are  certainly  the  germs  of 
le^lisin  in  Psalms  L,  xix  7-14,  cxix.,  and  those 
of  later  doctrines  of  immortality  and  resurrection 
may  (if  the  late  dates  of  Ps.  xvi.,  xvii.,  xlix.,  Lxxiii 
be  Kranted)  be  not  nnraasonably  found  in  parts  of 
the  Psalter,  while  several  of  the  '  Pharisiran  Plsalnis 
of  Solomon  contain  passages  strikingly  parallel  to 
our  P.-<.  .vlix.  A  second  result  is  that  none  of  the 
extunt  I »al (IIS  are  the  genuine  work  of  [)a\  iil,  who 
-wiv*  iloulitless  a  gifted  mu.-^ii  ian  ami  poet  ( the  early 
tradition  on  this  point  is  clear ),  but  whu«e  hymns 
were  probably  too  little  in  acconlance  with  later 
ideas  of  art  and  of  reliiriou  to  escape  the  great 
literary  lus  well  as  noUtical  catastrophe  of  the  Exile. 
Gontnst  tha  life  ol  David  in  the  Books  of  Samuel 


with  tiie  character  sketched,  evidently  from  life, 
in  the  8o>caUed  Davidic  psalms.  Granting  that 
David  lived  in  the  service  of  an  ideal  which  he 
son^t,  but  often  failetl,  to  realise,  could  tliat  ideal 
have  agreed  with  the  [licture  pre^enteil  to  us  in  the 
Psalter?  How  much  i.M  there  in  the  tone  or  the 
iiiean  or  the  im|ilie<l  ciretinistauceii  of  the  |i.snlniH 
which  agrt^  With  the  tone  or  ideas  o(  the  tradi- 
tional s])«eche8  of  David  and  mth  his  traditional 
history*  ?  Enough  perhaps  to  permit  us  to  regard 
him  as  a  far-ofT  adumbration  of  the  nobler  members 
of  the  post-exilie  cborcb,  and  thcrefon  also  of  Him 
who  was  the  'root  and  offspring  of  David'  (Rbt. 
xxii.  10),  hat  ■earooly  moie  than  this.  Indeed  the 
only  doaht  is,  not  so  maeh  whether  any  psalms 
are  Davidic,  hut  wliether  any  are  even  pre-exilic 
at  all.  The  fact  (which,  even  without  scientific 
prfKif,  it  woul  1  I  "  iinrea-sotiahle  to  ilouht )  that 
David  oonipu»ed  noiiiu  psalms  was  enough  to  make 
collectoni  call  certain  psalms,  or  aiUections 
psalms,  by  his  name,  somewhat  as  the  various 
expansions  of  the  older  law  in  different  ages  were 
usnall^  referred  to  Moees.  David  was  in  tact  the 
traditKHial  foander  of  psalmody  and  to  tome  ex- 
tent (see  below)  a  precursor  of  the  religion  of  the 
Psalter.  Perhaps,  too,  psalms  which  ukvii  really 
wrote  may  have  lieen  expamleil  or  aihled  to  by 
later  writerH.  The  nioKt  platinihle  iiihtAnce  is  Pa 
Ix.  ;  1  lit  there  in  nowhere  any  nece^Hity  lo  adopt 
thin  view.  It  is  safer  to  lioi<l  provi.Kionally  that 
certfl,in  psalms  are  as  old  as  tne  eiKX'h.making 
reign  of  Josiah.  Yet  the  arguments  lor  this  \-iew 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  OOgenl,  and  mainly  depend 
for  their  acceptance  on  our  ideas  of  historical 
ptobaUlity,  which  ideas  again  depend  on  the 
picture  we  have  formed,  on  critical  gnmnds,  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  jwriods  of  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  Psalm  x>iii.  is  no  douht  the  p!<alm 
which  would,  more  generally  than  any  other,  lie 
prnMrniji  i  ■!  j  ro  *  \ i"!  ".  Some  of  the  older  critics 
were  even  (juite  sure  that  it  was  Davidic,  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  !ulmi.«sion  of  the  [Mwm  into 
what  is  called  the  appendix  to  Bamuel  ( see  2  Sam. 
xxiiL),  which,  however,  only  provee  that  the  poem 
was  eonieetarally  ascribed  to  I^vid  ( the  idealised 
David  of  later  times)  by  the  editor  of  Samuel,  who 
lived  not  long  before  the  Exile^  To  the  present 
writer  an  early  pre-exilic  date  for  this  psalm  seems 
incompatible  with  the  interna?  evidence.  He  thinks 
that,  thongh  perhaps  w  iuua  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
ji.<*  a  literary  illustration  of  the  life  of  T)ii\  i  1,  it  wiu* 
only  ailopted  as  a  temple  hymn  after  the  return 
from  exile,  when  it  was  douhtless  interprete<l  as 
prophetic  of  a  great  future  Davidic  ruler  or  line  of 
rulers  (see  Pa  xviiL  60).  The  final  editing  of  the 
Psalter  he  ascribes  to  the  temple-authorities  in  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Maocabee.  The  book  would 
quickly  be  carried  to  'Israel  in  Egyvt,'  and  soon 
afterwards  tnuislated  into  Greek  for  tne  benefit  of 

the  great  Jewish  community  at  Alexandria.  The 
date  of  this  event  cannot  lie  fixed  witli  precision, 
but  it  was  at  any  rate  l«'forn  the  (■hri.-»tian  era. 

Among  the  argument*  for  the  jjost-cxilic  ilate  of 
the  P.salms  none  |ierhaps  is  more  cogent  than  that 
which  is  based  on  their  essential  unity  of  tone. 
They  have,  in  short,  such  a  strong  family  likeness 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  spreail  tiieir  composition 
over  too  extensive  a  space.  And  if  they  all,  or 
nearly  all,  belong  to  one  period,  can  we  be  in 
doubt  which  that  period  is  T  Is  it  not  obvioas  that 
these  temple-songs  w«!re  written  for  a  community 
which  hati  ab»orl;«^i,  in  some  real  thongh  still 
imperfect  de^^i^ee,  the  high  teaching  of  the  pre- 
exilic  and  exilic  prophets?  Now,  though  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  there  were  no  p»^ms  before 
the  Exile,  the  writings  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
prove  that  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  as  yet  far 
from  haviqg  ■wrimilafad  the  pnie  and  spiritual 
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prophetic  reliijion,  and  thafc  tba  priarts  in  Mrtiealmr 
wen  unprogreMlv«.  Bmr  thm  ihoaM  tmm  hftve 

been  tetuple-aongs  like  thoM  in  onr  Psalter  before 
that  spiritual  regeneration  of  which  the  'Second 
Isaiah  was  presnmahly  tlie  chief  iriHtruinent?  Tlie 
only  wav  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Psalms 
are  (vitli  the  nossihU;  exception  of  Ps.  xviii.,  and, 
some  Nvill  ado,  of  Pa.  xx.,  xxL,  xlv.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.) 
po«t-exilic  is  to  suppose  that  certain  {xuilnis, 
es^iMscially  those  which  remind  na  of  Jeremiah, 
were  written  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  and  daring 
the  Exile,  with  the  propbetao  hope  that  they  woola 
one  day  be  feqntred  oy  a  reorganiied  draidi* 
nation.  This  position  represents  perhaps  the  en- 
lightened eonservatiHrn  ot  the  future,  but  cannot 
here  be  discufwed. 

In  any  case,  the  ideal  character  deplete*!  in 
the  PisalmH  belones  to  an  a«lvance*l  pfiiutl  in 
Israera  history.  It  is  that  of  a  riuhtoous  man 
who,  in  the  face  of  oppression,  clings  to  his 
religioD  and  his  God,  who  trn!<t«  to  be  delivered, 
ana  for  the  most  part  i^t  delivered,  and  who  now 
and  then  fonna  bold  antidnationt  of  a  world  eon- 
Terted  to  the  tnw  God,  or,  ft  may  be.  enuhed  into 
reluctant  obedience;  and  in  the  noDlesi  features 
of  this  ideal  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  ^Tcat  i>i<i[ihetic  teachers  of  the 
later  peri<xi  .'eremiiih  and  the  'Second  Isaiah.' 
It  is  such  fi  ri^'ht»'l)u^<  mail  ^v  hn,  at  least  in  Books 
i.-iiL,  for  the  moot  part  appeara  to  he  the  speaker, 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  he  is  more 
aocarately  viewed  ae  a  personification  of  Israel, 
or  as  simply  the  ty^oal  or  repreeentati?e  larael- 
ite.  aoeb  aa  mrmj  nember  el  the  eongmfatian 
either  waa  er  dewed  to  beoome.  In  lome  eaeee 
no  ene  eaa  deny  that  the  former  theoqr  ii  akoa 
eorreet  (see,  e.g.,  Pk.  liv.,  Ix.,  Ixxxvii.,  exvi., 
cxxix.),  mill  lliere  are  not  a  few  other  psalms 
where  itf<  aU-^olute  rejection  would  involve  the  in- 
tt'rprett'r  in  tiie  greatest  psychological  difficulties 
(sea,  e.)j.,  Ph.  vi.,  xxii.,  xxx.,  IL,  cxxx.,  cxxxL). 
It  has  indee<i  been  hastily  stigmatised  as  forced 
and  fanciful,  but  the  numl>er  of  passages  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  without  it  are  unin- 
telligible (see,  beaidee  the  sections  in  second  Isaiah 
relauve  to  the  'eervant  of  JeboTah,'  Nnra.  ▼!  n> 
26:  Micah,  vii.  1,  7-10  ;  Hosea,  iv.  4,  5.  viL  8,  9; 
I.Ani.  i.  3),  and  the  numerous 'analogies  in  the 
<;rpek  chonises,  prove  the  iMwelewmi'sw  of  the  charge. 
The  solidarity  of  the  individual  and  hi»  tril>e  was 
in  fact  one  <A  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  ancient 
j>eopleH.  It  Lh,  however,  a  priori  improl)ahle  that 
the  new  sense  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
individual,  which  was  stimulate<l  (but  hardly 
caused)  by  the  preaching  of  .leremiali  and  Ezekief, 
•hoold  not  have  left  its  mark  on  the  Psalter  of  the 
second  temple.  And  do  we  not  find  saeh  a  nuA 
on  some  or  even  many  of  the  Psalms?  Does  not 
the  personality  of  the  psalmist  sometimes  at  least 
assert  itself  with  distinct ne>H  i  we,  e.g.,  Ps,  xlv. 
1.  Ixxiii.  2,  3,  13-17,  21  28,  cvi.  4,  5,  cxxxix.  18)? 
Yes  ;  hut  it  will  also  be  noticed  tliat  even  in  ."*u(  h 
passages  (the  first  and  third  of  those  just  referred 
to  are  i>erliapfl  the  only  exceptions)  the  ]>sHlmist 
speaks,  not  cmly  in  his  own  beualf,  but  at  any  rate 
for  a  class  within  the  (Minrch-nation.  And  in  some 
of  the  pHalnis  in  which  a  reference  to  the  nation 
may  most  plausibly  be  maintained,  it  la  almost 
equally  possible  to  bold  that  the  s]>eaker  is  a 
typical  or  representative  Israelite  (in  the  sense 
de«cril)ed  alntve),  or  even  that  the  psalmist  him- 
self in  tlie  wHiiie  Twalni  sometimes  has  the  natiim, 
soiiiotiines  liim^eif,  or  any  other  pious  Israelite, 
in  view  a.s  the  spentier.  Heading  the  Psalms 
from  this  point  of  view  maken  tnem  not  leas 
prophetic  of  Christ,  but  much  more  edifying 
and  inlelli'nhlc.  'The  psalms,' saya  tiie  eloquent 
Adolphe  Monod,  'aie  filled  with  espieHiona  of 
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an  anheard-of  sorrow.  David  there  speaks  in- 
cessantly of  hia  tnmblee,  ef  bb  maladies,  of  hia 
innumerable  enemies;  as  we  read  them  we  can 
hardly  understand  what  he  meant.'  But  when 
we  see  that  it  is  the  trfml)les  of  the  Church-nation, 
and  not  those  of  any  imiiviilual,  however  hi>;hly 
placed,  which  are  descril>e<l,  we  can  account  for  tli- 
strength  of  the  lan^nifii,'e,  and  are  also  stirre<l  up  to 
purge  our  own  religion  of  its  sellisbness.  It  only 
needs  to  be  added  that  onr  conception  of  the  life  of 
the  Church-nation  moat  be  a  truly  historical  one. 
We  mnat  not  leet  oontented  with  the  perceptioii 
that  there  fan  etmng  family  likeness  in  toe  Psalnu. 
We  mnst  seek  out  not  only  reaemblanees  bat 
differences,  and  ascertain,  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
historical  background  of  each  group  of  [.salm^ 
Hitzig  and  Ewald  niav  have  gone  t<M>  far  in  llii^ 
liistinical  '  liiviiiation,  but  witiiont  exerei'-iti;,' this 
faculty  to  «4)nu"  extent  it  is  inijKjssihle  fully  to 
enjoy  the  Psalnis.  Historical  data  will  not  be 
wanting  if  we  search  for  them,  and  the  compara- 
tive method  will  here  too  be  found  applicable: 
The  period  from  the  Return  to  the  Maccabee» 
waa  net  ao  monotonous  aa  It  fa  represented  in 
our  handbooks,  and  by  judiciously  dbtribnting  the 
Psalms  over  it  on  grounds  of  internal  evidence  we 
gain  so  many  fresh  Krst-class  anthoritiea  for  tiie 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Among  modem  oommentaries  sooeHible  in  tliigli^li.  sec 
J.  A.  Alexander  ( New  York,  1850),  Tholack  ( trani  1^56)^ 
Ewald  (tr»ns.  2to1k.  1880).  Dehtach  (trmna.  H  y,jh  1S87- 
89),  Perowne  (Utest  ed.  IHSO).  Cheync  (lKh-<\  IX  Witt 
(New  York,  1891  ),  Kirkimtnck  1  voL  L  IH'Jl  ) ;  and  cf. 
Bishop  Alexander,  The  Witne**  of  the  Pmhn-i  In  ''Anjt 
ami  ('hrijrtintiUjf ;  Cheyne,  The  CrtV/i'n  aifl  Jirhoi'  ui 
^gUnU^[^Uu^mlm»  (Bsmpfawi  Leotues for  U$7ti k&d 

Psaltery.   Sec  DfirivKR. 

PaarametlchuH,  or  i'sAMMiTicHi  s  I.  and  IL 
See  Egypt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  241. 

Psammlllei  in  Geolqay,  applied  to  derivatire 
rocks  composea  of  lennded  graini,  ae  ordinerT 
sandstone. 

PMUdepiin'aptay*  the  ascription  to  Iswks  of 
false  names  uf  authors. 

Ptcadomorptaa,  in  Mineralogy',  applied  to 
mineiafa  which  assume  the  crj'stalline  xana  of 
other  species.  Psendomoipha  result  from  the 
action  upon  minerafa  ef  water  eontainin^  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen,  ud  other  reagents  in  solution.  The 
internal  stracinre  of  a  peenoomorph  has  no  relation 
to  the  external  form  o!  the  cPistal.  Twtt  kinds  -f 
pseii<li)riior})hs  are  recognised:  (a)  altcmhoti  a.n-i 
I /,  I  suh-st  it  lit  t'Di  p-emlnniiirplis.  Alteration  {(^^eudo- 
morphs  are  the  result  of  the  clieinieal  metamor- 
phosis of  the  original  mineral  either  liy  loss  or 
gain,  or  exchange  of  constituents.  Substitntion 
poeodomorpfai  are  minerals  formed  in  the  moulds 
or  vacant  spaces  left  by  the  total  removal  in  solu- 
tion of  previously  existing  mineimla. 

Pseudonym  (Gr.  /-v-  hJis,  '  false,'  and  onoma, 
'a  name"),  a  false  name  adopteii  by  an  author 
which  conceals  his  identity.  (>riginally  '  nsinido^ 
nymous '  was  used  of  works  delil>erately  puolished 
under  a  false  name,  so  as  to  indnoe  people  to 
believe  thnn  the  worka  of  those  whoM  aamee  tbey 
bore,  er  ef  woiln  enooeoady  aitrlbnted  to  a 
wrouff  person.  Thus,  there  were  pseudonymous 
gospels  of  Thomas  and  of  Bartholontew ;  and  the 
works  circulated  nnder  tlie  names  of  the  classical 
writers,  hut  proved  not  to  l>e  t^enuine.  are  ps*»ndo- 
nymous  works.  IJut  the  term  jifieudonytii  is  now 
most  commonly  usetl  a.s  an  assunie«l  nanie  not 
really  meant  to  mislead — what  in  England  is  often 
calleil  by  the  French  words  nam  de  Mumt  or  '  i>en 
name,'  and  nenily  eomq^ondiliB  to  the  French 
expresdon  nam  de  gmtrrt.    Them  have  been 
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periods  in  history  when  tiM  aduiowledKment 
ol  the  aatbonhip  of  certain  pampldtitR  or  nooks 

might  mean  death  or  h«ni«hmeni  to  the  writer. 

It  i»  iN)initu>ii  to  find  books  containing;  attAcks 
on  public  men,  i)r  t!io«e  connistinj;  of  tlieoh)jfical 
controversy,  an<i  tlie  lit€ratiire  of  satire,  appear- 
iiiK  nnder  assuined  nan»e«.  In  recent  times  young 
authors  e«|>ecially  have  fre<iuently  rUketl  a  new 
work  under  a  pseadonym,  and  uve  kept  it  up 
afterwarda.  Once  M  MMlMr  ll  fiHWHU  it  is  foand 
•dvisnble  to  stieic  to  *  fm-tunm.  For  instance, 
W9n  one  knew  (be  writingi  of  'Geoi^  Eliot,' 
bat  lew  would  nt  once  have  recognised  a  worlc  by 
Maty  Ann  Ei^ns.  The  present  list  is  not  intended 
to  be  exhaustive  ;  nainettin  oocu^iuual  uxe  are  not 
ifiven,  but  only  those  which  have  Ijeen  inipre«»*ed 
by  usa^  on  the  mind  of  the  {uiblic.  Neiilier  iiave 
such  weJi-itnown  literary  disguiaes  an  tho«e  adopted 

A  K.B.B.   Dr  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

A  L.n.E.(^A  ladi  rh«rlr.tt«  lUcte 

of  England)   Tucker. 

Adtkr,  Ma*  Ch>i«.  Hrber  CUrk. 

^MMMbi,  Loril  Tcniijrson  in 

/NimA,  1840. 

AUaomdtt.Mn  Xis  A.  P.  Hector. 

AmaUmr  Omai  Jw.  Oraanwood. 

Antln,  F.  F.  Aristry  Outhrie, 

{'V»nify  Fair  )  i".it!i.  PcllejrrtnL 
Attat  ( '  World ' )      .  K-liutiiid  YrntM. 

AuntJudt  M n  Altni  (Htkj. 

Sab  W.  8.  OUbot. 

Arfi^OMItart  R«v.  Edw.  Bndler. 

JctMt....M....Ann<>  Bronte. 

M   0>triW  rharlott<>  Brnntc. 

If   iUu.......,.,.EtMil.v  .J«tip  Hpiiite. 

BMina  Klii.  vuu  Aruim. 

MhttoplMt  Jacob . . .  .PmU  Ucrols. 
BUnrmng,  Itaae ....  Dean    Swift,  tod 
Steele  in  TalUr. 

MMmd,  Homa  J.  RuMell  Lowell. 

MbbHhJctk  Henry  W.  Sluiw. 

Btmaimtkt  ...Sir  Tlir<«lr>r<r  Martin 

and  W.  K.  Aytoun. 


by  the  author  of  WavtrUy  been  repeated  here. 
It  may  jnst  be  noted  tbat  uxe  a  kmser  or  sborter 

nnniber  of  years  *  the  antbor  of  Wa»erleif,'  '  the 

author  of  Juhn  HnUfax^  Genilcmun'  (Mrs  Craik), 

*  the  author  of  (Jui/  Livingstone '  ((J.  A.  Lawrence), 

*  the  author  of  dmndmothera  Money '  ( F.  W. 
KobinHon),  *  the  author  of  Chromi  Us  <>)'  the  Schbn- 
bcrgCotta  Family'  (Mn*  Cl»arle«),  '  tlie  author  of 
Supematurai  Seltgion '  (unknown),  '  the  author  of 
Ecee  Homo,' '  The  AtOoerat  oftht  Bnal^kilt  TVtUt,' 
&c.  have  been  practically  u!»ed  as  pen-namea. 

For  further  infoniiatum,  iwo  the  article  AXOITTMOIIB; 
Weller,  Lrxicon  I'.'iud'yumnnrxim  (1886);  Coahing, 
Initiai*  and  Ptettd'muins  (1885),  and  Anonym$ :  A 
Dictionary  of  R/reaUd  Aulhtfrtiiip  (2  Tola.  1890); 
Clegg'n  Dxflionary  of  Seeimd-hand  Bixikurllrrt,  d-f.  (3d 
ed.  1891);  ami  Halkctt  and  Lainfi's  I>i  t,i,narii  of 
Anonymous  and  Pteudonymotu  Literature  ( 1661  66). 
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Byttandir  Uoldwtn  Smith. 

C.S.C  C.  8.  Calvrrlpy. 

CabaOtn,  nrmm.. .  .OedlU  Bohl 
Flaber. 

Canmtn  aitkm .QuM-n  nf 
Carroll,  Ltmll.„....C  L 

CoBtndiMk  II.  ■Ii'ii'-t 

au*iM,  PUittratus  .  .Ul  Ixml  Lyttrtn. 

Cham.  AnUftvo  ilc  No*. 

CliiriM   Mrs  Barnard. 

Conway,  lIufK   F.  .1  Kartfu."!. 

CtrmwaiLBmny  B.  W.  Proetfr. 

j  Dr  A  K.  H.  Boyd. 
•  \  Kev.  H.  Moula. 

I«t)«ad  a  R.  For- 

Tr^UT  (author). 

anet  (;.  It  Siiii*. 

JtwUmry  Kewman..J.  M.  Ballcv. 

JkM*.  ComUsM  M.  de  8sist».|fMn. 

Driorms,  Jotnk.  OL  A.  SataitA-Benve. 

Wfri  (A)....  P.  M  M  .lr. 

l>'<dt,  Mtg   Mr*  .jMiitntoTif. 

K.y.B  H.>ti.  .Mri  l».>ylf. 

aia  (Imrlcpi  Ijimh. 

Eliot,  G*orgt  Mm  Mur)  Aiiu  Cruu 

(am  K\'aoj|). 

Bttrifk  Shf^uni  JaniM  Hneg. 
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Gi/f,  Tkeo.  Theodora  Boulger. 
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(tUf  Hawrs). 
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KnickmSitt,  JtU- 

drich  Waahlngton  Irving. 

 UtlliaE.  lAiKlon. 
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IhJme  Uarrlet  Parr. 

Ijft,  yemon  Violet  Pinet. 
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KIngaleyJ. 
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John. 
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Matthew*). 
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KmaiAwr.laM. 
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MiOtattili   E  l>.iuw.'H  Dekker. 
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SoTth,  ChristofAtr. .  .Prut.  John  WiUon. 
NowalU  F.  L.  von  Harden- 

berjj. 

O.K.  Mme,  «)l>cu  .1.-  Nnvi- 
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OgUrv.  '  ■  lu   I.  M.  Barrto. 

llid  riwmjArrji  U.  Maoridge. 

(>«iai»m.  Jacob  Mstt*  Jaa.  Hlggina. 


OplMR  Artir...  T.  DaQnIneey. 

"prtr,  ('/<•».,..,, ..Wtn.  T.  Adarnii. 

h  lull,  M<m.,t  I'aiil  Ul.)UPt. 

Oaida  IvouLm!  dp  la  Ramt. 
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J  IXoiijfUK  .liTTuld, 
(  A  T:  Uuiller  Cuoch. 


.Alex.  B.  Jasfk 
/-Sam.  o.  oodfilab; 


I  W  Martin  ; 

..[G.  M..^;ridj 


Psendopodla  ( Gr.,  *  false  feet ' ),  blunt,  irregu- 
lar proceeses  of  protoplasm  thrown  out  and  drawn 
in  again  bv  anuebae  and  some  ofelier  animile  See 
Amcbba,  Psotoplasm,  Rhizopoda. 

Pseudosrope  i '  Jr.  pxftuia,  '  false,'  and  sloped, 
*I  see '),  an  optical  inatmmeDt  through  wliich,  by 
 of  an  MmumnMik  of  vrinnik  obiMto  an 
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Quirinui   Dr  Dolllnfter. 

Htd  itpinntr  Wm.  Senior. 

Bob  Hoy  John  Maegrtgor. 

MtHmg  £ii«Makaim..B.    C  OrenTfUe- 
Murray. 

&aO.  Rev.   I>ord  Sydney 
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JliSi,  flWIfl  Mit'lanie  L>u<ipvaiit 

(Mfe  Dnpin). 
8cm.lmi$r  Mis  Uwra^Bsitar 

ScribUrvi,  MarHnn*.Sw\tt,    Pope,  and 

Arbuthnut. 
.•imhUfld.  CharUs....K.  A.  Pnetel. 

.Sflk  irk.  J.  It  Janiea  B.  Brown. 

Sharp.  Luks  Robert  Barr. 

SkirUy  .......John  Skelton. 

.•^krtehlfy,  iMlw....Rev.  GmrKe  Roae. 
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>/  ;V   Lexlie  Ward. 

^kAnlria  M.  8oltykoff. 

SttndOial  Marie  ttenri  Beyle. 

Slefiiiak  8.  Kartchflffliky. 

.Stem,  Danki...  Countem  d'Agoolt, 

Stonthmf*  J.  H.  Waleh. 

.-itrftlnri,  Uvim  Sarah  Smith. 
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SyntaXfltr  ....Wdl  Combe. 

Tshj  ....T.  A.  L.  von  Jaoeb- 

T  lor  O  VnSmorBti^aBk, 

Tllmmb.  Hmoihy. '. '.  '.t,  O.  HoHssd. 

Tilmnrtk,  UicKatl 

.tni/flo  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Tteain,  Mark  ...Samoel  L.  Clemena. 

tfnds  JtaMW  JedChiwnarBuite. 

Urban.  .9yl«Mliit....Bdltor  of  Tht  Gtnlls- 
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Vaevv*  I'totor  ..... .Thomas  Hnghes. 

ytrcLi  H.  Dunckley. 

Vollairt  Francis  Muia 

Arouet. 

Ward,  Artimus  Cha*.  F.  Bmnu. 

WnnUn.  HoTfnrt  Mm  G.  Jamea. 

WrikfriU,  f.,'u/iMA..Sann  Warner. 
WinUr.JohnStTangt.iHr*  H.  E.  V.  Stan- 
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Zadk-itl  Opt  a  J.  Moni- 

ixin,  R.N. 

with  their  relief  inverted.  What  is  oonTex 
appears  concave,  and  a  figure  in  intaglio  appears 
to  be  cut  in  relief.  It  was  discovered  hy  Wiieat- 
stone  when  experimenting  on  the  Stereoscope  ( q.  v.). 

Psittacidir.   See  Parrot. 
Psk^Ve  a  decayed  town  of  European  Russia, 
9  mike  8K  of  Uk»  Fhkor  (80  mUw  loDg  by  IS 
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broad),  hy  rail  188  niile»  NE.  of  Riga  and  180 
fiSW.  of  '8t  Pebenburg.  Like  Novjgorod  it  wa» 
cdclmted  for  ita  rapnbnan  institutions  after  the 

)2th  centur}'.  Durintr  the  I4tti  and  15th  centuries 
it  was  one  of  the  Hhum  towns,  and  had  then 
a  population  three  llnifs  as  l!ir;,'e  an  at  prt-f^fnt. 
fn  l.MO  it  was  annexexl  to  .M<>-.ci>w.  During'  the 
wars  witli  Lithuania  iVkov  wns  a  !'tront,'lii>l(t  <>f 
giL'iit  iiii{xirtance.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and 
numeroua  venerable  churches  and  monaateries. 
Fisit,  obtained  from  the  lake,  and  dax  are  the 
prindftsl  articlsfl  of  «oiDmerce.    Pop.  81,084— Hie 

rmenment  has  an  am  of  17.060  so.  m.  and  a  pop. 
1885)  of  048,071   (1801)  1,0S8,0S3l 

pKoraleai  a  genus  of  ]i1ants  of  tlio  natural 
order  L^^jirnndnow,  snb  onler  I'apilionacp.i-.  The 
flowers  art'  \>]\it\  jiurjilo,  or  wldte.  Sotin-  of  the 
npecie«  are  natives  of  India,  others  of  other  warm 
countries. — P.  escid'nto.  the  Bread-root  of  North 
America,  and  Prairie  Apple  of  the  Caaa<lian  boat- 
men, is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  aboot  a  foot  high, 
with  a  carrot-Uke  root,  swollen  above  the  midiUe. 
and  abounding  in  farinaceous  matter.  It  is  used 
as  an  article  oi  fixwl,  liotli  Iniilei!  and  raw. 

Psori  asis  (from  the  Greek  word  ptora,  which 
signifies  a  cntaneoni  eruption,  suppose*!  by  some  to 
be  the  itch)  is  now  employed  to  signify  a  disease 
characterised  by  slight  elevations  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin  eoverad  with  whitish  scales.  The  erup- 
tion begins  in  small  rounded  spots,  which  may 
rpiuain  small,  or  may  cnlarire  indefinitely,  the 
centre  Itwomin;;  more  normal  while  the  inflamed 
mar;^iii  contiiun-x  to  exl^'iul.  The  «^^ot^  art>  covimv<1 
by  wtiite  xilvrrv  Hcah*.  not  eanily  dotacliiMl  from 
the  skin,  wliich,  however,  wlien  they  are  retiio\e<l, 
is  seen  to  be  reti  and  dry.  The  i*anii  nitost  often 
aflected  are  the  fronts  of  the  knees  and  backs  of 
the  elbows ;  whatever  other  parts  may  be  attacked, 
these  are  rarely  free  from  the  eruption,  and  the 
distribntton  is  always  nearly  the  sanie  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body.  Itching  is  often  absent  alto- 
;.'ether,  and  very  neldom  severe.  The  disease  may 
occur  Fit  any  a^''-  but  usually  first  maniff^ts  it«eff 
in  youth,  rarely  Itofore  the  a^p  <»f  f^i"  tc  >> 
extremely  apt  to  recur  :  it  is  rare  for  a  person  to 
sufler  from  it  only  once. 

Numerous  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the 
dieeaee;  it  haa  been  attributed  to  scrofula,  gout, 
and  many  other  const itational  states ;  and  doubt- 
less it  may  be  associated  with  them.  Bnt^wttll  the 
««eeption  of  heredity,  no  eanae  lias  been  satis- 
factorily shown  to  foul  to  its  development.  It 
fre<iuently  occurs  in  persons  otherwise  in  perfect 
health,  ami.  except  in  very  severe  casef,  <l<M>n  not 
iiitortere  in  any  way  with  their  employ nieiit.'«. 

If  left  tti  it>flf,  the  iliHJjaM'  generally  tend!*  to 
persist  indefmiiely.  Hut  in  the  ffreat  majority  of 
cases  it  is  very  amenable  to  treatment,  both  local 
and  constitntkinaL  Locally,  ointments  eontaining 
tar,  resorcin,  pyrogallic  acid,  &c.  are  most  in  use ; 
internally,  arsenic  is  far  the  most  valuable  remedy. 
Where  it  haH  failed,  itMlide  vt  potassium  in  large 
doses,  li<|iior  {HitaMiw,  and  earboUe  acid  have  some- 
times succeeded.  But  some  cases  resist  the  ruo»t 
varied  and  persevering  eflbrts  for  their  cure ;  an»l 
mttliin^'  has  yet  been  aiscovered  which  will  prevent 
the  ten<lency  to  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Psyche  i^ir.,  '  the  soul '),  an  exquisite  creation 
of  the  later  n^thekgy  of  Greeea  She  was  the 
YoungPHt  of  the  three  danghters  of  a  king,  and  so 

beautiful  that  mortals  mistook  lier  for  Ai>lirodite 
(Venus)  herself,  and  did  not  dan-  to  love,  imt  oiiH" 
to  worship  her.  This  excited  th--  jealousy  of  the 
gmldess,  who  sent  Kros  (Cupid)  to  inNjiirw  I'svclie 
with  a  pa«wion  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men ;  but  Eios  was  himself  wounded  at  deeply  )nr 
bcr  glaneee  ai  ever  lie  had  wovnded  otben  witn 
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his  darts.  He  accordingly  cawed  b«r  to  be  cwiiel 
to  a  beautiful  palaM  of  pleasure,  and  here  everv 
night  he  visited  her.  unseen  and  unlmown,  and 
left  her  before  morning  broke.  Thus  Pkyelw  night 

have  enjoyed  p«r}tetual  delight  had  she  renetn- 
bered  the  advice  ot  her  unknown  lover,  vvho  warned 
her  not  to  seek  to  know  who  lie  wiis.  IJut  her 
jealous  sisterx.  w  hom  against  her  lover  s  injunc- 
tion she  had  allowed  to  visit  her,  played  apos  her 
curiosity,  and  persuade^l  her  that  she  was  embrac- 
iuK  a  monster  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Litrhtini: 
a  lamp  when  ^rw  was  asleep,  she  saw  w  ith  rapture 
that  she  was  the  mbtnee  of  tlie  most  tiandsome  of 
the  j^ods,  Init  in  her  eorattwnent  she  let  a  drop  of 
hot  oil  fall  (HI  the  aleeper'e  ebonlder.  Tbie  awoke 
Bras,  who  npbraided  her  for  lier  mirtnist,  and 
vanished.  Psyche  gave  way  to  the  most  pa^nion 
ate  grief;  she  tried  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  tluji  v,  :uiil-':f>:,  ■■■Jum;  finm  temjile  to  teniple. 
inauirinj,'  lor  her  lover.    At  length  she  came  to  the 

Salaoe  of  \'enus,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  ^hI- 
ess,  and  kept  as  a  slave.  Eros,  however,  who 
still  loved  her,  invisiblv  helped  and  cmnforted  the 
hapless  maiden,  rooonetled  her  to  hie  motIier»  aad 
waa  finally  united  to  her  in  imnHirtal  wedloek.  ta 
works  of  art  Psyche  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
maiden  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  Her  story 
was  conwidereil  a«  nn  ii.lle^'i»r\  of  the  projrn**  itf 
thu  human  soul  through  eitiiluy  niuMiioQ  and  ud»- 
fortune  to  pure  ceh'stial  felicity  ;  out  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  merely  a  veision  of  one  of 
the  most  widespread  folk-tales  in  the  world.  See 
CrpiD,  and  Zingow'H  Psydtf  und  Emu  ( issl  i 

Psychic  Forces.    See  THKOSOPHV  •.  ann  tor 

the  Piyehleal  Batearch  Society,  see  AppARrnoK& 

Pqr^«l«g7  »V  briefly  defined  as  the 
adenee  of  mental  phenomena.  After  haviiLg  long 
oocupicil  R  doubtful  ploce  a«  a  dc|>artment  oi  n>eta 
physics,  sup{)Jemeiit«^^i  hy  many  empirical  ob«er^a 
tions,  its  character  at  a  wience  dealinj;  with  \ 
s]j«cial  order  of  facts,  and  many  of  the  laws*  ut' 
occurrence  of  these  facts,  may  now  be  said  to  be 
established.  At  the  same  time  opinion  is  still  far 
from  unanimous  on  many  of  the  most  important 
points  of  nyehological  doctriiMb  aspeeialfar  on  sodi 
points  ae  taiTolve  ft  pliilOBoiiUieu  mwef  wb  wtai* 
of  mind. 

Hie  chief  dflTerent  ways  ef  mneeivfaiff  and  defia- 

inj;  the  motital  fact.t  with  wliich  p>ycliology  ha*  to 
do  may  be  tract^l  to  the  iiitlueuce  of  rival  pliilo- 
s'i|ilin!i,|  hvjMitheHes  sis  m  the  nature  of  mind. 
Tiius,  in  the  lirst  ^ilact?,  we  have  the  view  timl 
jisyehology  deals  with  the  fact**  of  the  conscii^is 
mind  which,  when  knowing,  feeling,  or  striving,  is 
always  conscious  of  itself  as  knowing,  feeling,  or 
striving— i.e.  is  self-conscious.  This  is  the  view, 
for  instance,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  But  it  has  many 
diflkoltiea.  W«  can  hardly  aaeribe  self  -conscioos- 
neis  to  the  lower  aafinals  or  to  very  yonns  children, 
and  yet  some  kind  of  mental  life  clearly  W-longs  to 
them  :  so  that  it  would  seem  that  mental  life  and 
self-consciousness  cannot  be  identified.  Furilier, 
manv  iwrholojiists  (including  Hamilton)  are  of 
opinion  that  tliere  are  mental  phenoiuenn  ^ 
accompanied  by  self-consciousness  even  in  mature 
human  life.  And  if  self-oonscionsness  is  tbns 
recognised  as  belonging  to  mental  life  onlj*  under 
certain  conditions  and  at  a  comparativdiy  developed 
stage,  it  will  be  one  of  the  mainjpuipeeesol  pqraio- 
logy  to  examine  theae  onnditinns  and  trace  its 
growth.  In  the  second  f  lace,  a  mnferiali.stic  view 
of  «dn<l  is  cf)nnect*Ml  with  the  attempt  to  m.ike 
hrain  iilr  i  i'' i J I  'ay  the  part  of  a  psyclioio),'y. 
It  w  jdaiii.  Ijiiwexer,  that  a  sensation  or  a  feelitig 
of  niea-ure  or  pain  i>  a  fact  of  an  entirely  dilfeffit 
order  from  a  neural  disturbance.  The  one  may 
accompany  or  even  cause  the  other  (or  both  ney 
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be  only  difTerent  Mpeeto  of  the  aanie  nltinmte 

exiHtetu't'),  but  the  cliiii.nti'ristic  nature  of  the 
mentul  lact  is  not  n-iiclied  h\  the  most  thorou^^h 
investif^ution  nf  its  i>li\>i»)l(>^acal  comlitiuiiH,  while 
the  latter  are  in  many  cn-neH  much  more  ol>«cure 
than  the  phenomenn  they  are  adduced  to  explain. 
In  the  tiiird  place,  an  attempt  lia«  been  made 
(sometimes  ap«rt  from  any  pliilusopbieal  hypo- 
UiMis  u  to  tin  Bfttora  of  mind)  to  start  mth 
certain  mental  {act*— called  prauotationi,  tenaa- 
tinn»,  or  feelings— reganled  as  ultimate  or  inde- 
l>cndent,  and  to  trace  the  la«rs  and  manner  of  their 
coiuliination  mul  tiuece-s-Hion.  TliLs  method  ha-s 
l>een  worked  with  exrelk'iit  result  hy  the  En^diHh 
Associationist  p-ycholu^^'ists,  \',\  u  similar  method, 
and  by  treating  nreseutations  as  forces,  Herbart 
and  his  followers  have  elalM>rat«Ml  a  mechanism  of 
the  mind  and  reduced  pxychoio^'y  to  mathematical 
form.  The  difficultv  of  this  mode  of  conceiving 
mind  is  to  explain  now  a  aarica  of  sanaatioM  ■  or 
any  interaction  of  prosantatiomi  can  gvmmte  the 
eoBscioiiBneia  of  a  self  persisting  throi^^h  eiianging 
states ;  and  eren  to  give  any  meaning  to  sensation 
or  presentation  without  regardinj;  it  aw  experiencetl 
by  or  jireHentre*!  to  mind.  On  these  f^rouuds  many 
ps\ c})(>li);,Msts,  while  iiitliiL'iicL'd  by  the  scientific 
iiietli(Hl  of  the  Associalionists  and  <»f  Herbart,  hold 
that  pre.Hent«tion  or  itensatiun  ia  only  conceivable 
as  belonging  to  a  subject  or  mind.  So  far,  mind 
muHt  be  assumed  by  the  pAVchologist  as  implied  in 
the  expeiieace  of  wliicb  he  has  to  traoa  tha  devalop- 
UMBt  TUa  snbject,  or  mind  aa  tha  eondition  of 
experience,  mav  be  admitted  to  elude  pqrchological 
obeervation.  As  Home  nays :  '  I  never  can  catch 
myulf  at  any  time  without  a  {wrception,  and 
never  can  olwerve  anything  but  the  percep- 
tion'— i.e.  it  is  the  empirical  fgo.  or  inirnl  with 
it«  content  of  experience,  which  in  the  object  of 
psycholosical  observation.  But  the  juire  ego,  or 
BUbjeot,  is  nevertheless  implied  by  every  mental 
imat.  Psvchology  may,  in  tUs  way,  be  distin- 
l^aished  from  other  scMneaa  as  dealing  with  sub- 
jective facts,  or,  rather,  with  the  sabjective  aspect 
which  belongs  to  all  facts — i.e.,  as  Dr  J.  Ward  pats 
it,  with  the  phenomena  connected  with  presenta- 
tion to  a  Hubject. 

Method  of  rsi/rholiMi!/. — If  thi«  view  of  the 
subject  matter  of  i>syi  hc>lo','y  lie  adopte<l,  it  is 
clear  that  the  ultimate  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  mental  facts  must  be  the  knowledge  each  person 
has,  throiiKh  self- consciousness,  of  his  own  mental 
statea.  The  mental  attitnde  (Mf  attmding  to  these 
atatea  is  called  IntroepeetUn.  The  nature  and 
valne  of  introapeetioo  nave  been  much  disputed. 
But  the  argameats  of  Comte  and  others  to  show 
that  the  process  is  impossible,  and  nsycholog>'  only 
another  name  for  a  dcimrtment  of  physiology,  prove 
too  much  :  for  were  introspection  inipos.'^ible  we 
should  not  even  know  that  there  are  such  thing's 
as  mental  .states.  It  may  Ik?  iwlmittetl,  however, 
that  the  intnw^)ective  attitinle  involves  an  effort 
of  reflection  which  nioditien  the  mental  state  we 
aeek  to  observe.  Consequently  many  obseore  ele- 
ments  of  mental  life  may  elude  its  cognisance,  and 
only  become  known  through  their  effects  upon  the 
flow  of  ideas ;  while,  on  we  other  hand,  states  of 
intense  mental  eonoentration  exclnde  it,  and  can 
only  be  observwl  introspectively  in  the  weakened 
form  of  memory-images.  It  is  even  holil  by  many 
writers  that  this  is  the  soh-  method  of  intnwjiective 
ol»«ervation  :  that  all  intros)H'ction  is  retrospection. 
In  this  way  the  results  of  introspection  are  apt  to 
lack  accuracy,  and  (a-s  each  oftserver  is  limited  to 
his  own  consciousnes.s )  they  also  lack  objective  or 
nniversal  validity.  To  supply  these  wants  the 
introspective  or  subjective  methml  has  been  supple- 
mentM  by  objective  observation  both  of  tlie  pnyai- 
ologic»l  anteoedoati  and  ooneomitants  of  mental 


facts,  and  of  the  expretwions,  pro<luct»,  and  records 
of  conscious  life.  Tlie  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the 
emotional  exjues.-^ions  and  actions  of  normal  men; 
ill  till!  i-riKitioiiul  expressions  and  actions  of  children, 
undeveloped  races,  the  insane,  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals;  in  language;  ami  in  social  customs  and 
instittttiona  To  this  side  of  psychological  study, 
which  involves  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  Myohokwy,  contribtttioaa  of  the  neatest 
value  have  neen  made  In  tlie  ZeSttehrifi  fUrVolker- 
psychologie  und  Sprachwitsetuehaft,  e*lite<l  by  Laz- 
arus ancf  Steinthal.  Further,  within  recent  years 
attempts  have  l»cen  nia»le  to  ajiply  exj^erinu'iital 
niethoils  to  psychology.  Experiments  on  reartmn- 
time,  for  instance— i.e.  on  tlie  lime  taken  to  react 
upon  stimuli — lead  to  the  determination  of  the  time 
taken  ini  by  mental  operations  of  different  kinds 
and  different  degrees  of  complexity.  Similar  ex- 
perimental methoda  have  been  adopted  for  inves- 
tigating the  accnnuHr  of  teindiMtion,  the  nnmiter 
of  things  that  can  be  attended  to  at  a  time,  \-c. 
Laboratories,  such  as  that  at  Leip/i^',  of  which 
Wun<lt  is  the  head,  exist  both  in  (iermany  and  in 
America  for  the  prosecution  of  these  experimental 
investigations.  The  results  of  many  experiments 
have  already  licen  rccordeil  ;  but  it  would  be 
premature  at  present  to  estimate  tlie  valne  of  these 
results  for  the  science  of  peychologj-.  Amongst 
the  experimenters  who  keep  the  bearing  of  their 
investigations  always  in  view,  meil^on  should  be 
made  of  Milnsterherg  fJMiMiigre  sur  txptrimmttUw 
Psychologie,  IflM  and  fonowing  years). 

PsyeAo-jiAyncs.— The  experimental  inquiries 
above  referred  to  may  to  a  large  extent  be  traced 
to  certain  investigations  (chiefly)  of  K  H.  Weber's 
on  minima  scnsihilin  and  on  the  relation  between 
the  intensitv  of  the  sense-stimulus  (which  can  Ik; 
measured  ol>jectively)  and  the  intensity  of  the 
ctmsequent  sensation  (which  cannot  Ite  directly 
measured ).  His  experiments  were  further  carried 
out  and  their  results  formulated  and  elaborated 
into  the  idance  of  imycho-physics  by  Q.  T.  Fechner 
{EltmtmUdtr  Pjtychophy$%k,  1860 ;  reprinted  1889). 
By  psycho-physics  Feclmer  means  the  exact  science 
of  tne  relations  between  body  and  mind,  this  science 
beinfj  based  upon  facts  and  the  tnatheniatical 
relations  they  involve.  The  generalis<itiou  arrive*! 
at  from  experiment  is  by  Fechner  called  \Vel>er'» 
Law,  and  expressed  by  him  in  the  following 
(amongst  other)  terms  :  There  will  be  the  same 
sensible  difference  of  intensity  between  two  sen- 
sations, provideil  the  velative  intensities  of  the 
stimuli  prodociag  then  lemaioa  the  samck  Thiia» 
aa  increase  of  1  to  a  alimnlna  wiieae  atrength  la 
expressed  by  100  will  be  experienced  as  of  the 
same  intensitv  as  an  incren-se  of  2  to  a  stimulus 
whose  strengtli  is  200,  or  of  to  a  stimulus  whose 
strength  is  300,  \c.  The  literature  of  psycho- 
ph\sics  is  occupieil  with  the  experimental  verifi- 
cation, the  mathematical  development,  and  the 
interpretation  of  this  law.  But  neither  its  experi- 
mental basis  nor  its  interpretation  is  quite  satis- 
factory. Experiment  supports  it  only  within  a 
certain  range  of  aenaibility.  It  ia  limited  fimt  of 
all  by  what  Fediner  ealh  the  'fact of  the  thmh- 
old'— Lei  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
stimulus  is  reonired  to  produce  any  sensible  effect 
whatever  ;  anil  secondly,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  when  the  stimulus  is  Ijcyond  a  certain  in- 
tensity, the  relation  ceases  to  hold  good,  while 
within  these  two  limits  its  verification  cannot  be 
said  to  be  exact.  Further,  it  is  only  in  the  sense 
of  pressure  and  the  muscular  sense  that  we  can 
accurately  measure  the  intensity  of  the  itlmulus 
in  the  form  in  which  it  reaches  the  nervoua  end* 
organs ;  in  hearing  and  si^ht  the  objective  stimuli 
undergo  physical  or  chemical  chan^  in  the  seme- 
organ  before  reaching  the  extremities  of  the  nerve- 
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flbm.  Again,  all  the  experimental  methods  for 
establishing,'  the  law  assume  the  equality  of  least 
sensible  dltfereuces.  Thus,  if  there  lie  Ntiinuli 
UMMOrad  respectively  by  100.  101,  200,  202,  causing 

saoMtiom  9f  ti,  9*  ^*  ^^'^  ^  ^1 

dktiqgdsliMto  nrnn  x,  ^  only  jmt  dirtfaujiiitliible 

fram  y,  it  is  assumeid  that  -  x  =  y  -v,  an 
awainption  which  neglects  the  important  fact 
that  tliere  in  no  rnentHl  content  corresponding; 
either  to  (x'  -  x)  or  to  (y'  -  v).  Finally,  even  if 
the  law  can  be  held  to  1h»  otablinhed,  it  in  not 
clear  that  it  requires  to  Ik;  interpreted  (with 
Fechuer)  as  properly  peycho-physical.  It  niav 
Aiao  be  held  that  the  law  U  raaUy  phvtiological, 
IJm  intensity  of  the  stimaloa  being  modfillad  in  this 
mqr  by  irnidiatiaa  in  the  nene-eentrai;  while 
Wnndf  Ittt  att«tn|ited  a  psvcholt^oal  fnlerpreu- 
tion  of  it,  maintaining  that  it  holds  of  the  relation 
Itetween  mere  wenaation  and  the  *  apperception ' 
of  the  f»enaation  by  the  direction  <if  attmition  to  it. 

Mental  '  Ftiruftie^.'—The  oljservatioii  and  de- 
MTi|>tii>n  of  mental  facts  have  led  to  a  classitic-iition 
of  tnem,  according  to  their  degrees  of  likeness,  into 
certain  orders ;  and  these  bmve  been  frequently 
spoken  of  as  different  powers  or  functions  of  the 
mind.  In  tlw  earliest  tto^  of  Dsycbological  in- 
quiry m  mm  hnva  than  daianfaed  as  diflerent 

Sarti  of  tha  aoaL  bi  tMs  way  Plato  distinguishes 
esire,  anger,  and  reason,  and  locates  them  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  bwlv,  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
brain  re(<j»ectively.  6ut  the  claiwilication  which 
liad  most  inlluence  upon  suljisp<|uent  writers  was 
Aristotle's.  \lin  distinction  of  tliought  and  dewire 
is  the  origin  of  the  dualclassilicaiionof  intellectual 
and  active  powers  ( each  with  many  subdivisions ) 
which  was  tor.  long  almost  nnanimoasly  adopted. 
A  tripartite  claatiikation— Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desire  or  Will— was  pnt  forward  bv  the  pwcnoki* 
gists  of  Kant^  time,  accepted  by  Kant,  ana  tbaot 
nis  time  (in  Great  Britain  nince  Hamilton's  time) 
lum  l>eon  very  generally  a»lopte<l.  The  value  of 
HiK'li  I'litsHifications  is  easily,  and  has  often  l>een, 
OS creKtiinated.  In  the  first  place,  it  ix  clear  that, 
although  Huch  functions  or  facultie.';  nmv  Ite  iMh 
tinguisheil,  they  do  not  operate  apart  from  one 
another.  No  concrete  state  of  mind  consists  merely 
of  knowledge  or  merely  of  wUl ;  nor  can  it  be  pro- 
perly called  bv  one  of  these  names,  except  as  a 
moanaol  deseitbiag  it  by  Its  most  pmninent  cbar> 
acieristic.  In  tiie  seoond  place,  it  nas  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  no  exnlanati<m  of  a  mental  fart 
to  refer  it  to  a  mental  facultv.  To  maintain,  a.s 
Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Lotze  <fid,  that  tiien-  are 
oortain  fundamental  conwiou.^  functions  or  con- 
M-iuiis  elenientu  which  cannnt  Ix-  retlueetl  to  scune 
single  function  or  element,  gives  no  real  support 
to  the  view  which  seems  to  underlie  much  of  the 
'  faculty  |)t<ychology ' — the  view  that  mind  is  a  con- 
geries of  distinct  mculties,and  psychology  a  process 
of  labelling  laels  and  patting  «acb  into  its  proper 
eompartmeat  To  rarar  phenomena  In  memory, 
generalisation,  &c.  as  their  caoWB  is  to  Bdatalte  a 
name  for  an  explanation. 

The  '  raculty  i>hvrholog>- '  de«»cril>ed  and  deinol 
i>licd  by  the  Kn<;fisli  .XssoomtionistM  and  bv  Hi-rbart 
i^.  liowever,  ratlier  a  mode  of  thou^lit  into  uhirli 
certain  writers  have  frequently  laiifie«l  than  a  metluxi 
which  they  have  consciously  adopteil  and  defended. 
And  the  quent  for  a  simple  and  unifonn  mental  ele- 
ment from  which  all  the  wealth  of  conscious  life 
has  been  derived  is  not  therefore  saooessfai»  bacaase 
the  faculty-psychology  is  nnsneeesnfot  Herbart 
regard-  the  interaetion  of  prettentationn  as  account- 
ing for  all  mental  phenomena  ;  in  a  similar  way  H. 
Si»encer  seeks  loderive  mind  finin  n  -in-ro^ion  of 
Somethings  wbidi  can  only  1h-  ih--,crilB-d  a.s  analog- 
ous t<»  nervous  -hiwk-.  Hut  ihc  ditViculty  of  both 
is  to  pass  from  this  objective  eleuicnt  to  the  feeling 


of  pleasure  or  pain,  aptly  describe*!  by  Hamilton  as 
subjectively  subjective,  or  to  the  piienoniena  of 
Volition.  Aocoraingly,  many  ]MychoIoEists  who  are 
at  one  with  Hortiart  and  the  Assodl^anists  in 
rejecting;  the  conception  of  facnlties  ao  •  mode  of 
explaining  facta  yet  hold  lliat  tha  final  analysis 
we  can  reach  of  consciousness  or  of  mental  pheno- 
mena does  not  enable  us  to  derive  subjective  feeling 
(of  plea.-*nre  or  fiain )  from  presentation,  or  activity 
from  eitlicr,  llie  three  elements  b«;ing  involve<l  in 
the  simplest  state  of  conscit)usiies-'*  (the  term  'con- 
sciousneHH,'  as  distinguished  from  '  self -oonscioas- 
ness,'  being  here  u»eia  oa  a  qolte  gMMial  term  for 
any  mental  state ). 
Attention.  ~yi»ny  of  the  most  important  contro- 
of  nyehoiogy  «aatra  in  the  qoeatioo  of  tlw 
lo  extent  ol 


1h»  activity  involved  in 

sciousness.  In  its  siroplest  form  this  activity  u 
seen  in  the  subjective  reaction  involved  in  appre- 
hending' a  procntntion  ;  in  it-^  most  developed  form 
it  is  the  act  of  will  which  «ieterniine!«  a  coun«e  of 
coniluct  upon  which  momentous  is-sues  an*  known 
to  hang.  In  the  latter  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  the  critical  point  b  the  direction  of  Atten- 
tion. Now  attention  is  generally  allowed  not  to 
be  a  special  'CaoaMy,'  or  separate  activity  different 
fram  tlie  elements  of  eoMdonwuss  already  de- 
seiibad.  It  is  simply  oonaeloaaaMs  regarded  as 
aetfve  and  as  concentrated  on  some  portion  of  its 
objective  content,  whereby  the  inteiisity  of  that 
IK>rtion  is  increaiM?*!.  The  point  in  dispute  is 
cliieHv  whether  thi»  active  concentration  is  ulti- 
inntefy  determined  by  the  strenjjth  of  external 
factors.  It  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  attention 
is  conditioned  by  the  previooa  mental  groupings 
of  ideas.  Farther,  attention  involves  a  mus- 
cular adjustmeBt— at  any  rate  when  directed  to 
objeeta  of  sense,  and  alao  (altlioagh  in  a  lew 
matlcad  degre«)wMBdiiMtadtoatnun«f  thoagfat. 
These  facts  are  difTerently  interpreted.  On  the  «w 
hand,  Bain,  Ribot,  and  others  hnd  the  basb  of 
attention  in  the  nmf«cular  adjustment;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  muscular  atljustment  is  looked 
niMiii  ii>  tiic  orj^'anic  e.\|>res,«ion  and  di-v fl(ipi;i»-nt 
of  MihjtM  tise  fvctivity  ;  and  this  subjeclive  activity 
is  held  to  lie  involved  in  the  simplest  htate  of  con- 
HciousneHS.  The  one  view  looks  upon  the  external 
as  determining  and  even  soroeltow  prodnciag  the 
internal.  Aooonling  to  the  other  view  tha  praoaw 
b  one  in  wMeh  a  sabjective  or  ■piritoai  ftutor 
exprpsMCH  itself  through  and  gradnaMy  extends  its 
control  over  an  organic  and  physical  en  virontnent. 

Setuntion. — Sensations  are  commonly  defined  as 
the  simple  mental  states  whicli  result  from  nervoat 
stimuli.  This  physii)lu>,'ieal  refen-m-e  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  Special  Sens«K,  with  their  clearly 
defined  organs  adapted  to  the  reception  of  different 
kinds  of  external  stimuli,  from  Organic  or  General 
Sennibility,  which  arises  from  the  state  of  the 
internal  organs  of  the  bodjT  (sncb  as  ttw  siinwa- 
tary  canal,  the  lungs,  and  tM  heiut),  and  from  tiw 
Motor  Sensations.  These  last  (which  nlay  so  im 
jwrtant  a  part  in  the  development  of  Knowle«lg*) 
are  due  to  the  central  excitntioti  ni  a  inntiir  or 
etVerent  ner\  e,  and  the  coiise<juenl  contraction  of 
the  muscle  in  which  it  terndnates  (see  .MtsCLK, 
NKKVOt's  Systkm).  The  sensation  both  modi- 
fies and  is  modified  by  the  oonsdooa  atete  into 
which  it  enters.  We  have  no  experience,  and 
can  form  no  valid  conception,  of  the  mere  sensa- 
tion. For  tba  •obiaet  which  axperianoM  it,  it  is 
merely  an  element  in  a  complex  and  erer-diaaging 
whole.  This  is  a  point  which  has  lieen  commonly 
overlooke<l  by  the  Assooiationist  psycholopi'ts. 
They  staittnl  witli  a  siK-eessjim  of  dLsconut>cte<l 
mental  inolccnli's.  calle<l  sensntinns,  ;inil  atteniplrti 
to  tract;  the  ^Towth  of  menial  life  from  tlu-ii  cur:: 

bination.  But  this  is  to  liegin  with  an  abstcaction.  i 
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Tha  earlieat  stage  of  mental  life  would  rather  Mem 
to  1m  a  TaffiM  maaifbld  into  wMeh  ^etinetlon  b 

jnat  being  nronsht ;  and  the  ^wth  of  knowledge 
conaists  not  only  in  the  atidition  nf  new  elenientii, 
l)ut  in  (ira\vin>;  npwline«of  ilistinction  and  ftiriaint,' 
lu'w  ^^niiiiiin^rw  of  elements.  And  these  distinc- 
tions jjrniipin^'!^  may  l»e  said  to  1h»  determintHi 
by  the  varying  intenHitieH  of  ditferent  elementa  in 
tne  changing  mental  content,  or  hf  the  eontiaiioae 
redUtribotion  of  attention. 

/(Dfeohbn.— The  mental  content  tlnw  varfee  in  the 
dietiiwtDM*  ol  ita  partew  wbieh  awj  even  disappear 
fron  eoaeekMunen  and  afterwawh  reappear.  Tbia 
reinstatement  in  conBcioiutnem  is  calleu  Repreaen- 
tation  or  Ideation,  and  the  represented  or  ideal 
contents  are  called  Imagea.  The  circumstAnreH 
dctemuning  the  aucccMsion  of  idea«  and  foriiui 
tion  of  images  are,  fir>t,  now  sense  iinjirea-sionM  ; 
secondly,  voluntary  direction  of  attention ;  and 
thirdly,*  the  niiitual  influence  of  the  mental 
elements.  It  ia  the  laat  of  theee  whieh  is  referred 
to  under  the  title  of  Lem  of  Aieodation.  In 
the  artiele  AaaoouTioir  or  Idbas  m  aooonnt  to 
given  of  the  «ny  in  wUeh  one  concrete  experience 
recalls  another.  In  every  case  of  association  a 
twofold  process  would  seem  to  be  involved.  A 
portion  of  the  pre^ont  lucntiil  content  coaleeces 
with  a  resembling  jHntion  of  u  \inst  mental  stnt<?, 
and  the  revival  of  tliis  portion  involves  tlie  re 
instatement  in  conHciousnenn  of  the  other  elements 
with  which  it  was  previously  connected.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  prouerly  reproductive  pioceH, 
to  thus  due  to  the  fact  tiiat  run  irinimniwe  »  not  a 
oollectiop  of  aUnnic  eeaeationa,  bnt  n  eontiwioua 
whole 

Perreption  i.i  the  knowledge  by  means  of  sensa- 
tion of  an  iiidivi<lual  object  or  thing.  The  nucleuj^ 
of  the  percept  is  thus  one  or  more  preM  iit  scnsu 
tiona  wiiich  coalesce  with  reviveil  or  ideal  elements 
belonging  to  the  same  !«en?»e,  and  combine  with 
revived  or  ideal  elements  belonging  to  other  senses. 
These  presentative  and  representative  elements  are 
bound  together  and  presented  as  a  sinele  mental 
content,  which  we  refer  to  a  portion  of  Uie  body  or 
to  « thins  in  sjMoe  beyond  the  body,  and  to  wnich 
we  aeeruie  i|tlantlea  corresponding  to  our  ecosa- 
tioHH.  In  brief,  Perception,  as  dintingnished  fnim 
Sen-sation,  in  vol  ven,  first,  complexity  of  elemeiitH ; 
aecondly,  localisation  ;  ami  tliirdly,  indivi<luali!<a 
tion  and  objectification.  The  coinplexity  conniHtH 
of  the  elements  of  jucscnt  sensation,  and  of  t In- 
ideal  group  with  whicii  the  former  coalence  or  c<jm- 
bine.  The  localisation  clearlv  involves  the  )>ercep- 
tion  of  space.  The  individualiaation  and  objectifi- 
cation may  be  accounted  for  fay  tbc  following  con- 
siderations :  (a)  The  various  sensations  grouped 
together  in  a  (lercept — e.g.  the  resistance,  tench, 
colour,  taste,  smell  of  an  orange — are  so  related 
that  mo<Ufieation  of  one  of  them  commonly  involves 
imxlihriitioM  of  the  otiiers.  Thus  they  cyme  to  Iw 
perceived  lUH  a  ^,'rou|).  (fi)  Not  only  are  motor  wen- 
sation.s  involved  in  fixing;  attention  on  other  sensa 
tions,  but  the  greatest  diKtinctne^  of  the  other 
sensations  is  commonly  accom]>anie<l  by  conditions 
which  ailmit  alno  of  sensations  of  toucli  and  rej^ist- 
•nce.  Hence  the  oll{jeot  comes  to  be  experienced 
•a  offering  raatoteaee  or  as  an  oMoc/f  ■  (c)  In  thi» 
wav  tlie  other  senantione  eeme  to  suggettt  touch 
and  reHi.stance,  and  thus  to  be  n^erreu  to  a  thing 
in  Mjioce  which  offers  resistance  to  our  mu»«"ular 
energy.  Tliis  forms  the  pHycludo;.'i<>aI  basis  of  ' 
the  tli.Hlinclion  iHJtwwm  ifrimmv  und  see4)iidiiiy 
qualities  of  matter. 

The  above  account  traces  the  jwrception  of 
objects  in  so  far  as  it  is  mainly  de|>ende)it  upon 
active  touch— Le.  touch  plus  ita  attendant  motor 
■ensntiowk  To  aetiTe  sight— i.e.  sight  plus  its 
attendant  nolor  sensations— a  peneption  to  dne  i 


which  diflers  from  the  preeeding  (a)  in  tin  aboi 
of  the  sensation  of  leslstaueeT  so  Chat  we  do  not 

derive  from  active  sight  alone  a  knowledge  of 
objects  outside  of  and  oppoHOiI  to  our  own  bodies, 
and  nur  apparently  direi't  |i«  ri  ejitioii  of  distance, 
wolidity,  ^c.  by  sight  is  really  a  derived  percep- 
tion ;  (//)  ill  the  vastly  greater  numljer  of  elements 
ainiult&neouHly  prcHenteti,  so  that  the  simultaneity 
of  perception  which  characterises  the  developed 
gsreeptioD  of  space  is  mainly  due  to  visual  peroep- 

iS^poM  and  Tim*,— Am  the  preceding  pantgraah 
pointo  ont,  ohjeota  or  things  are  pemfved  asln 

space.  Similarly,  onr  conwious  life  is  apprehende<l 
as  a  succession — i.e.  as  in  time.  The  whole  of  our 
experience  may  thu.i  W  saicl  to  W'  conditinne<l  by 
Space  and  Time  :  the  phenomena  of  external  per- 
ception by  space,  those  of  interna!  perception  by 
time.  Tiie  two  spheres  are  sometimes  described  as 
the  object- world  and  the eubjeet- world  rsspeettvely. 
Kegarding  both  space  and  time  there  are  several 

Jaestions  which  admit  of  being  Icept  distinct, 
iiat  of  all,  there  to  the  question  as  to  their  vealUgr 
—are  tliey  real  esistenees,  or  simply  modes  of  onr 
subjective  perception?  This  is  a  question  which 
properly  lies  outside  psychology,  and  belongs  to 
metaphysics.  Then  there  is  tlie  (piestinn  of  the 
way  in  which  we  fonii  concepts  of  space  and 
time.  ( Jeometiy  depends  upon  such  a  conception 
of  space.  The  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  of  geo- 
metry ore  not  percepts,  but  abstractions  from  per- 
ception, formed  as  other  concepts  are  formed. 
Miliat  then  is  that  In  peneption  from  which  we 
are  able  to  form  eoneeptaoi  space  and  timet  It 
most  itself  he  a  spatial  or  temporal  percept.  It  it 
then  with  regard  to  the  nereeptions  of  space  and 
time  that  the  most  difticult  psychological  question 
enters.  And  the  i|uej»tion  regarding  both  per- 
ce])tiona  is  afbxne<l  by  the  secular  cootroverey 
concerning  the  exi.<«tence  and  tlM  fvnetion  of  an 
a  priori  factor  in  niintl. 
TbuM  we  start  with  two  opposed  views  of  the 

Krception  of  space  :  fintt,  the  Intuitive  or  NatiHit 
amy,  according  lo  u  hieh  apaoe  to  an  innate  Idea 
(or,  aa  since  Kant  it  has  more  oommonly  been  pvi, 
is  the  form  in  irtiidi  we  perceive  objects),  and  is 
not  derived  from  sensations,  but  is  a  form  of  per- 
ceiving, belonging  a  priori  to  the  mind,  and  con- 
tiibiited  by  it  in  tlic  ]iroduction  of  ex|>erience ; 
seciindly,  the  Empiric;il  theorj',  according;  to  which 
spiici-  is  the  workc<i  lip  jirishict  of  sensations.  The 
universal  and  necessary  character  of  the  spatial 
perception  has  been  brought  forwanl  in  defence  of 
the  former  theory.  But  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  eertain  sensations— o<loun>,  tastes,  and 
even  sonnds— are  localised  only  indirectly,  as  be- 
longing to  a  visible  or  tangible  object  And  thb 
fact  at  once  snggesto  the  lines  uimn  which  an 
empirical  analysis  of  space  should  tie  carried  out. 
By  Herlkart  sjiace  has  bei'n  ili'iivcd  from  a  series 
of  sensations  wbirh  ciin  lie  n  pi  iitiHl  in  the  same 
and  in  reverse  order.  H\  Iliiiii  it  has  been  held 
that  it  is  due  to  muscular  sensation — movement 
giving  the  (KTception  of  empty  space,  resistance 
giving  that  of  space  tilled  or  body.  Sensations 
both  of  movement  and  restotance  aeeompany  touch ; 
and  sensations  of  movement  accompainr  sunt  to  an 
extent  wMch  to  not  nearlv  equalled  va  we  other 
senses.  In  addition  to  tnis,  however,  we  must 
take  acconnt  of  what  Iy»tzo  calls  the  *  local  signs ' 
wbicli  Is'hmg  to  tactual  and  visual  sensations. 
Tbew  local  signs  are  due  to  the  extended  nature 
of  the  seiise  or^:itis  of  si^'lit  jind  t.<mcb,  and  are 
elements  in  sen.sation  by  wiiicli  sensations  arising 
from  the  stimulation  of  dilFerent  portions  of  the 
retitia<or  of  the  skin)  are  distinguished  from  one 
unoiiter.  The  siamltoniHius  distinctness  in  S4!nsa- 
tion  which  to  doe  to  these  '  local  signs '  to  gradoally 
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interpreUnl  by  motor  wnnationi*,  ami  tmt  of  i)iet*e 
elements  there  j^'rndiuilly  emt'r;;eH  the  |»eroej)tion 
of  one's  own  l»o<ly,  hy  relutioii  to  which  other 
things  are  localised  in  "hiwue.  Tims,  (ilthoutfh  the 
perception  of  space  ift  implied  in  that  of  boil^',  the 
two  perceptions  grow  to  cleameM  together.  Even 
admittioff  this  empirical  analysis,  however,  it  may 
still  be  leM— «■  Lotte  holds— that  there  is  an  a 
priori  mental  lendenqr  to  form  the  peraeptioii  ef 
Apa«e. 

The  o|>iM>>.e«l  views  ef  Nativism  and  Empiricism 
are  applied  to  the  perception  of  time  om  well  as 
to  that  of  space.  And  the  perception  of  time  only 
seems  a  simpler  question  tiian  the  other  l>ecause 
we  are  apt  to  confu«e  the  KUcceMJ»ion  of  presenta- 
tions on  which  it  is  based  with  a  prei«eutation  of 
succewiion,  which,  of  conrse,  would  l>e  a  presenta- 
tion of  time.  The  elements  from  which  this  pre- 
sentation of  time  is  derived  may  be  eomewhat  as 
loUowa:  When  a  number  of  preeeatatiow  are 
■ooeeHively  uresented,  each  grows  febiter  as  atten- 
tioB  passes  irotn  it,  and  hence  arises  a  vague  di^ 
tinetum  between  present  and  not  present.  After- 
wards, on  till'  f-ariie  series  being  re|>eate<l,  the 
second  memlHT  will  lie  rising  in  intenj-ity  when 
the  first  is  presente<l,  and  therefore  in  full  iiiten.sitv; 
when  the  second  in  presented,  the  first  will  l>e  sink- 
ing in  intensity,  while  attention  will  be  passing  on 
towards  the  third,  whose  ioteoaitar  will  therafbre  be 
rising;  and  so  on  throoghoioi  we  wuAm,  Henee 
the  ¥agne  dirtiiKiUBa  cl  prewiit  aad  aaib>p«»ent 
beeoBiee  mora  dellalte  aa  a  diitiBelka  el  past, 
present,  and  fatan^  and  thk  fa  the  pweeatation  of 
time. 

Memory  and  Exptrtation. — Both  of  these  are 
distinguishe^i  from  the  mere  succession  of  ideas 
and  images  by  involving  a  reference  to  one's  own 
conscious  life  as  a  sacoession  in  time.  When  an 
image  is  remembered  its  various  fMirts  have  a  fixed 
order  and  position,  it  fa  aeeompanied  hy  a  number 
of  attendant  or  aeoeeMinr  tdeae,  and  it  is  recog- 
nised as  hwinnging  to  eaev fMiiMlf.  The  expeet«l 
image  ha*  not  alwa^  the  eame  fixed  position  or 
numlier  of  attendant  ideas  ;  but  It,  too,  is  referretl 
to  self — one's  future  self,  and  it  is  characterisetl  by 
an  element  of  striving  or  tension  and  by  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  intensity.  The  plicnomena  of  memorj' 
and  expectation  are  a  recognised  diflicMilty  for  the 
theory  which  seeks  to  derive  mind  from  the  succes- 
si(m  of  presentations. 

ThougkL — In  the  proceea  of  thinking  different 
mental  oontente  an  related  toother — generalised 
into  notioBB  or eoBBepts,  discriminated,  and,  in  the 
higher  formi  of  thought,  arranged  in  an  orderlv 
manner  under  some  scientitic  or  other  ideal. 
Thinking  is  further  distinguislied  from  jHjrceiition 
and  imagination  K\  ilcaliii;:  with  cla-sses  of  tninpt 
rather  than  particular  obje<-t.'s,  and  by  lieing  mainly 
voluntnry,  wherea.><  [)erception  is  mainly  automatic. 
But  the  distinction  is  not  an  absolute  one.  In 
imagination  and  even  in  perception  a  process  of 
voluntary'  selection  may  l>e  involved,  and  every 
ekar  perceution  involves  a  conception  of  a  class 
to  which  UM  ohieet  fa  ralened.  Farther,  the  re 
fating  process  wMdi  fa  ebaraeterlstic  of  thinking 
may  oe  found,  though  in  a  less  explicit  manner, 
involve*!  in  perception  :  for  the  percept  has  lieen 
shown  t<i  consist  of  a  \  ariely  of  elements  rtinnectwl 
together  in  definite  ways.  Carrying  the  anaiy.sis 
further,  we  can  find  no  ronscions  content  without 
such  relations.  This  has  lieen  commonly  brought 
out  by  emphasising  the  necettsity  of  difierence  for 
conscumeneas.  Thos,  Hobbes  made  the  assertion 
that  'to  have  alwaya  the  eame  sensation  and  to 
have  no  aoneMfao  at  all  eone  to  the  mnio  thins »' 
and  tbfo  has  heen  formnlated  by  Bain  Into  the 
Law  of  Uelativity,  that  all  consciousness  is  con- 
sciousuess  of  difference  :  not,  indeed  (as  Bain  some- 


times imts  it),  that  we  are  conscious  only  oi  differ- 
ence, but  that  all  consciousness  involves  difference 
or  <liscrimination  ;  a^  it  may  also  be  shown  to 
involve  likene.Hs  or  a.ssimiIalion  and  synthesis. 

Kelation.s  are  thus  involve<l  in  all  consciou-sness 
equally  with  elements  related.  '  Feelings '  and 
'refations  between  feelings'  (to  use  Mr  Spencer's 
terminologN- )  must  be  regarded  as  equally  nltiniate 
in  mind.  The  English  Aseocfatfaafati  mado  eon- 
scionsness  begin  vnth  separate  nnits  of  eensatwin 
or  'feeling;'  and  tbo«)e  writers  who  have  receis.ij 
and  carr>-  on  the  tradition  of  the  A.s.'ioc'iatioui.sta 
have  devote<I  much  attention  to  detemiininj;  the 
nature  of  these  relations.  But  if  the  ultimate 
datum  of  conM-iousncHS  is  not  separate  atoms  of 
presentation,  but  what  Dr  Ward  calls  a  presents- 
tion-conftn«um,  and  if  the  growth  of  mina  consists 
not  merely  in  addition*  to  that  continaum,  but  in 
drawing  noir  Unea  ef  dfatinetton  and  eouiection 
within  it,  we  may  see.  how  neither  the  ao-«aUed 
*faeling'  nor  the  so-called  'relatkm  between  feel- 
ings' is  independent  and  conceivable  by  itself,  and 
how  both  are  simply  abstractions  from  the  stale  of 
mind  which — even  at  its  simplest— is  a  concrete 
phenomenon.  In  other  words,  what  is  character- 
istic of  thought  as  well  as  what  is  characteifaitfa  ef 
sensation  is  involved  in  all  consciousness. 

Feeling  and  tht  Smotiom. — The  term  Feeling  is 
of  very  ambiguous  signification  in  psychology. 
But  there  u  a  prettv  general  agreement  to  use 
it  for  the  leoond  of  toe  three  elements  in  the  tri- 
partite divfaion  of  mfaid  (although,  unfortonately, 
it  has  not  Iwen  restricted  to  that  use).  The  psy- 
chology of  feeling  has  two  chief  problems  to  ueal 
with  :  first,  to  determine  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  contrastetl  with  other  ele- 
iiiciit.s  of  mental  life  ;  and  secondly,  toanalvM'  into 
their  elements,  and  trace  the  growth  of,  the  com- 
plex feelings  or  emotions.  The  Emotions  are  com- 
plex states  of  mind  in  which  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain  u  predominant.  This  feeling  b  connected, 
more  or  lees  dfatineUy,  with  a  orMMmted  or  ideal 
object,  and  fa  eomplieatod  with  dements  of  ocganie 
sen.Hation,  and,  usually,  with  tendencies  to  action 
or  elements  of  desire.  Therse  complex  states  of 
feelint:,  or  emotions,  take  very  various  forni>, 
according  to  the  elements  of  which  the\  are  c<itii- 
|K)sed,  and  their  nuKle  of  ori^'in.  The  cla^-sifica- 
tion  of  the  emotions  and  the  nature  and  origin 
of  such  emotions  as  sympathy  and  the  moral  sen- 
timent are  still  vexed  questions  of  psvchology. 

Detire  and  Volition. — In  these  phenomena  we 
hare  the  dovelonaMBt  of  the  active  elenent  in 
mind  eonqiUoateiil  with  feeHng  and  manlfestinf 
itself  hi  nraacular  activity.  Writers  who  regaitl 
this  active  element  as  ultunatelv  due  to  the  pUr 
of  merely  presentetl  or  external  factors  have  at 
tcmpte<l  to  derive  v<dition  from  spontaneous  move 
ment  (IJain)  or  from  reflex  action  (H.  S|>encer)— 
factors  which  enter  ctmsciousness  merely  a*  motor 
presentations.  As  opposed  to  this  we  have  the 
view  that  the  fundamental  act  of  will  is  the  direc- 
tion of  attention  to  certain  ideal  elements  or  groopt. 
Whether  this  direction  of  attention  fa  iteelf  deter 
mined  aolely  by  pleasore  and  pain  b  a  question 
which  has  raise<l  more  controversy  than  perhaps 
aii\ other  i|uestion  in  psychology  (scf*  Wii.I.l.  In 
Desire  there  is  present  the  conception  of  an  ohjVct 
or  ideal  end,  iwcompanied  by  iwling  and  by  an 
element  <»f  stri\in;.',  Normally,  when  th'-  cnu^'p- 
tion  of  the  end  liiu*  lieen  associateil  with  definite 
means  to  its  realisation,  the  desire  is  followed  by 
a  volition  or  act  of  vrill.  The  development  of  voli- 
tion is  a  process  of  growing  oomplexi^  and  definite- 
neee.  Beginning  with  the  act  of  attention,  the 
power  of  win  fa  gradnallT  extended  o««r  the  bodily 
movements  controlled  by  muscles  in  eoOMCtioil 
with  the  motor  nerves.   Movements  whieh  are  at 
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litst  mndom,  raflex,  instinctive,  or  merely  exprm- 
sional,  ara  bronglit  within  its  opentioD.  Farther, 
will  growR  sideby  side  with  mMOud  Imagination, 

in  called  into  oi>enition  not  by  Bense-prcsentation 
■  .Illy,  but  in  resjMHise  to  images  and  concepts,  and 
can'  thu»  1)«  regulated  by  reason.  A  double  tf  ii«l 
ency  is  at  work  in  tbisdevelopniont :  tlie  a88<x^i!lti\ e 
and  wttomatic  tendency  of  act-  tK  ijuentlv  repeated 
to  beoonu'  habitual;  aiul  the  intellectual  tendency 
by  which  t  n.ls  and  the  act»  tending  towanls  them 
an  broagjit  into  rmtional  order.  In  this  way  tlie 
indi^nal  eomee  to  act  for  pennanent  ends  and 
from  fixed  prindplea,  and  to  develop  »  definite 
character. 

LlTEBATUBE  -  Tlii  fir>t  >ci.  iitific  treatise  on  psychology 
was  Aristotle  -  »nrk  Dr  A<\i>,i'i.  In  niixlem  philosophy 
an  intuitional  .■\n.l  s)v;ritu.ih>t  tlu'  irj-  of  psychology  i«  t" 
lie  found  in  I  iiscartca  ami  Ltiliiiitz,  an  empiriml  and 
niatt'riftlistic  theon-  ii>  HobWs.  'llif  Association -My dio- 
iogj',  which  tracfs  desc<?nt  from  the  p»ychologieiu  philo- 
sophies of  I.  tkf  ami  Hume,  and  from  the  phyHiologioal 
psychology  of  Hiirtley  (  (>/j«  ri(i<iai«  on  Man,  1749),  may 

n  aa  now  in  the  works  of  Jainei  Mill  [A  nalj/tu  of  the 
Phtn'tmiiut  of  thf  Human  Mind.  J.  S.  MiU'«  ed,  18«9 1, 
.1.  S.  Mill  (Examination  of  Hamiltoti'i  PhUotophp,  6th 
ed.  187.H),  and  A.  Bain  The  Sen»ei  and  tJte  IfUeU<et,3i 
ed.  1S*VS  ;  The  Emotion*  and  the  Will,  3d  ed.  1880;  ifm* 
tal  and  Moral  Scit  nee,  M  e<.l.  1876).  Belonging  to  the 
satue  school,  but  ct>i)ditioned  throughout  by  the  doctrine 
of  evolntion.  is  H.  Spencer's  Prineiplea  of  Piyekologjf 
{'lA  ed.  lK70-7'-M.  To  the  Herbartian  influence  ia  due 
the  exhaustive  ttxt  book  of  W.  Volkmann  von  Volkmar 
(Lfhrbufh  der  PiyeMagie,  3d  cd.  1884).  Independent 
\'iew>i,  which  are  yet  influeuoed  by  Herbart,  are  worked 
out  by  Lotze  ( M'  diriHi*ekt  Ptf/eholof/it,  1852 ;  book  iii. 
of  Metaphvsics,  Eng.  trana.  1884;  Mieroeomtu,  Eng. 
trans.  1885;  OitUinrt  of  Pivdu^ogp.  Eng.  tnuu.  188<t) 
i  nd  bv  J.  Ward  (article  ' P^ycliolo^ '  in  Eney.  Brit.,  9th 
td.).  "  ExjK?rimt'ntal  pmluMOgT  u  represented  by  the 
works,  among  i>tljers,  «  Wundt,  Ebbuighaus,  Munster- 
U-rg,  Kibot,  Pierre  Janet,  and  by  many  eontribntioni  to 
Cn^rman,  French,  Italian,  English,  and  American  Journals. 
A  ust'fnl  snnunary  of  results  is  given  by  O.  T.  Ladd, 
EtemenU  of  PkpiuAoffieal  Pt»eholo0p  ( 1887).  Founded 
lanelv  upon  thoM  ia  the  brilliant  woik  of  W.  Jamea, 
PrtneipUs  of  PtpeMogp  (1890).  ImportMit  test-booka 
are  Su&r'a  OtttiitM  o/FuKkUm  { 1884 )  and  The  Sumum 
^l/tfMf  (1892),  Baldwb'a  BanOSook  of  Ptueholofjf :  Sknta 
and  InUUwt  (2d  ed.  1890)  and  Ida  JSkmeiOM  (1898). 
Dewey's  Ptutholoffv{18SOi.  J.  a  Uiin»>  AmAoo*  of 
PtpeholoQp  (1886)b  BMMIn^s  Outlines  ofPwehtbupf&ig. 
tmna  IWl ).  and  ]bteW>«yeA<>W  ( k.  GUboUe,  1880 ). 
Wondt'a  Ltetuftl  en  Animal  and  Hmaan  Ptyekotogg 
vere  tranalatad  in  UM :  O.  Uoyd  Moisan  haa  nubliabed 
An  Introduction  to  OompwtUive  PtyMoiuy  (18M)  and 
Ptvehciogu  for  Tmulten  (1898);  nd  &  T.  Ladd  a 
/VMMre/i>^rt«(vy(18MV  See  aba  PBnMOPHT,  and 
other  arttelea  elted  tawe. 

Psychronicter,  an  in^trumeiit  for  niensuring 
the  teiiHion  of  aqueouH  vaiM>ur  in  the  atmosphere: 
a  wet  and  dry  bulb  Hy}.'romet«r  (q.v.). 

Ptah.   See  KOYIT,  \  ol.  IV.  p.  234. 

PtarmlKan  {L(igo}ius),  a  genus  nearly  allied 
to  the  true  Grouse  (q.v.),  (lilForinK  fhielly  in  Imvinc 
tlie  tocH  OA  well  as  the  lejrs  thickly  clothed  with 
short  feathers.  Hf?n»'c  the  nanif  La;,'iimi'<,  a  iiume 
DJied  by  Pliny,  from  the  rc!*<>inbiance  of  the  foot  to 
that  ot  a  hare.  The  ;*p<H'ie!t  are  natives  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  worUl,  of  elevated  or  of  arctic 
regions.  With  the  exception  of  the  '  Red  OiOIMe* 
{L.  aeaUett$\t  tin  qpeoue  change  colnar  on  the 
appmaeli  of  winter,  aatnining  a  white  or  nearly 
w-liito  plumaj^e.  All  are  esteemed  as  food.  The 
Common  Ftamiii;an  (L.  mutut)  occurs  in  a  few 

farts  of  Scotland,  but  not  in  England  or  Ireland, 
t  is  re«iiilent  in  the  Lofixlen  Islantls,  in  Scandi- 
navia, on  the  Ural  and  tln'  Altai  ranges,  &c.,  and 
occurs  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  winter- 
plumage  is  pure  white,  except  a  black  band  alMivp 
^  eyea  of  the  male,  and  some  black  on  the  under  | 
foathara  of  the  taiL  In  both  aexee  the  wta^i  ue  ■ 


alwaya  wliite.  bnk  have  dark  shafts  to  their  quills. 
In  summer  the  males  are  predominantly  grayish 
brown  almve,  with  blackish  head,  shoalders,  and 
breast,  with  white  Iwlly,  with  buck  tail-feafchen 
tipi>ed  with  white.   In  the  femalea  a  tawny  eolonr 


Ooatmen Plamigan  (Lagomu  muiwJ^aBBBarand 

winter  plumage. 


Sredominates.  In  autumn,  again,  the  plumage  ia 
iflferent*  with  nnmerons  streaks  of  Hlate-gray  on 
the  vvper  puta.  The  white  winter-plnmage  is 
donbtfeea  proteetive  amid  the  anow,  and  may  be 

the  r«iult  of  the  cold  ;  the  snmmer-plumage  is  not 
less  harniotiiiMis  with  the  surmundmgs.  It  seems 
that  some  moulting'  is  as.sociate<l  with  each  of  the 
changes,  but  inecise  ol>servations  are  wanting.  A 
rough  nt'st  is  .scraped  in  thegniunil;  the  eggs  (eight 
to  ten  )  are  laid  in  May,  and  have  a  bufl"  colour.  Ptar- 
niigann  arc  monogamous,  but  sometimes  gregarious. 
They  feed  on  tender  shoots  and  berries.  Among 
the  related  species  are  the  following  :  L.  rupcstru 
(Siberia,  Aietie  America,  &c.k  L.  aeofida,  or  Ked 
Grouse,  L.  hwsvnu  ( Kocky  Hoonteine),  L,  htmi- 
leucurut  (Spitzlwrgen ),  an<l  L.  alhua,  or  WilloW* 
gnmse  (in  Iwth  heniisplieres).  Most  of  the  'ptar- 
migan '  Hold  in  IJritisli  miukets  are  willow-grouse. 
See  Grouse,  and  Howard  Saunders,  liritiih  Birds. 

Flertes  Bee  BoaHAx-Ksui. 

Ptertehttays  (Or.,  'wing-fisli').  a  genu^  of 
extinefe  Ganoid  fishes,  remains  of  which  occur  in 
Deronian  Strata.  The  bead  and  body  wen  covered 


with  bonv  sculptured  platea,  ud  the  pectoral  fins 
(to  the  wine  like  appearance  of  which  the  name 
refers )  were  Targe  and  prominenti 

PterocleH,  oi  l 'TKHtx-LETEs.  See  Sand-orocsk. 

Pterodactyl  (Ur.,  'wiug-fineer'),  a  remark- 
able winged  leptile,  the  remalna  «f  wUeh  are  mot 
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with  in  the  Juramic  and  Cretaceons  syHtems. 
There  are  niiiiierouit  forms  of  Pterodactyl  which 
are  include*!  in  the  extinct  order  Oniitliowiuria. 
The  head  was  relatively  lar^re  and  nnout-like,  the 
lung  jaws  being  fumisheil  with  simple  and  pointed 
teeth,  implanted  in  separate  wicketw.  Tiie  eye- 
orbit  was  very  large,  the  Bclerotic  having  generallv 
a  ring  of  bony  plateB,  and  the  noHtriltt  approxi- 
mated to  the  orbitH.  The  neck  wan  long  an(l  bird- 
like, consisting  of  proc<BlouH  vortebne  which  were 
longer  than  tlie  dorsals — the  latter  varying  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  in  numlier.  From  three  to 
six  vertebne  are  ancliylosed  to  form  the  sacrum. 
The  tail  is  generally  short,  but  long-taile<l  forms 
are  also  met  with.    The  scapular  arch  an<l  keeled 


Pterodaotyliu  orMsirostru. 

•temam  in  their  general  characters  re«iemble  those 
of  the  carinate  biraA.  There  are  four  digits  on  each 
limb — the  outer  digit  of  the  nianus  (correM|Mmding 
to  the  fifth  of  the  typical  series )  Wing  immensely 


elongated  for  the  support  of  a  membranous  expan- 
sion (patagium),  whicli  was  also  attachetl  to  the 
sides  of  the  Ixxlv  to  embrace  the  hind  limbs  and 
tail.  The  other  digits  of  fore  and  hind  limbs  ter- 
minate<l  in  curved  claws.  Most  of  the  bone.s  are 
hollow  like  tiiow  of  birds.  The  body  was  prultably 
naked. 

Man^  forms  of  Pterodactyl  are  known,  in  some 
of  w(iich  the  skull  is  Icms  bird-like  than  that 
shown  in  the  accompanying^  illustration.  In 
Khamphorhyncus  the  extrennties  of  the  jaws  are 
usually  edentulous,  and  were  {ierha{)8  sheatheil  in 
horn  ;  the  base  «)f  the  jaws,  however,  was  fumishe<l 
with  teeth  which  were  inclinetl  forward.s.  In  the 
same  form  the  tail  was  long,  and  provideil  at  the 
extremity  with  a  leaf  like  steering  membrane.  In 
IHniorphotlon  the  jaws  are  provideil  with  strong 
teeth  in  front  and  much  shorter  ones  beliin<l ;  and 
the  tail  was  long. 

Some  ptenKlactyls  were  small— Pteno<lraco  Iteing 
not  laiver  than  a  s|yarrow.  Others  were  alMtut  the 
size  of  a  woo<lc<K'k.  Vet  others,  however,  were 
much  larger — some  having  a  sprea<l  of  wing  of  .'i  or 
6  feet,  and  even  of  25  feet  in  the  case  of  certain 
forms  from  the  Cretaceons  rocks  of  England.  The 
fonn  of  its  extremities  shows  that  '  the  Ptero«lac- 
tyl  was  capable  of  |>ercliing  on  trees,  of  banging 
against  perpendicular  surfaces,  and  of  stamling 
firmly  on  the  gr«»und,  when,  with  its  wings  foldetl, 
it  might  crawl  on  all  fours,  or  hop  a)M)ut  like  a 
bird.' 

Omithosaurians  are  well  renresente<l  in  the 
McHOZoic  strata  of  Flurope  an<i  North  America. 
One  of  the  richest  reiMwitories  of  their  remains  is 
the  fatuous  lithograpliic  stone  of  Solcnhofen,  in 


which  the  fossils  nsnall^-  occur  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation — even  the  imj>re88ion  of  the  meni- 
nranous  wing  l>eing  sometimes  clearly  seen.  See 
Nicholson  and  Lydekker's  PulfronMogy. 

Pteromys.  See  Flvino  Animals. 

Ptero'poda  (Or.,  'wing-footed'),  a  class  or 
sub-class  of  molluscs,  having  two  ioltes  of  the 
'  foot '  developed  into  wing-like  swimming  organs. 
They  live  in  the  open  sea,  and  are  carnivorous. 
Distribute*!  in  all  seas,  they  often  occur  in  immense 
shoals,  and  alford  foo<l  to  fishes  and  Cetaceans. 
The  Ixxly  ix  bilaterally  symmetrical,  bnt  this  is 
doubtless  secondarily  acquired.  In  some  ( Thecoso- 
mata)  the  viscera  are  covere<l  with  a  delicate  shell ; 
the  others  ( (iymnosomata )  arc  naked,  but  all 
the  larvie  have  shells.  The  thin  calcareous  or 
gristle-like  shells  are  abundant  in  the  Ooze 
(q.v.)  of  some  regions.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  Pteropotls  siiould  Ite  ranked  not  as  a 
separate  class  of  molluscs,  but  as  a  sub-class 
of  Gast«ropo<ls.  Of  the  Thecosomata  the 
genera  Hyalea  and  Cymbulia  are  repre«*enta- 
tives,  as  Clio  and  Pneumodemion  are  of 
(iymnusomata.  Fossil  Pteropods  a|>pear  even 
in  the  Cambrian  strata.  See  Pelseneer, 
Challenger  lie\wrl  ( 1JW9).  S<ime  Pteropods 
are  sometimes  called  '  sea-butterflies.' 

Ptolemaic  System.  See  Ptolemy. 
Ptolema'is.  See  Acre  (St  Jean  d  ). 
Ptolemy>  name  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Egypt.     The  first,  a  son  of  Lagos,  was 
called  Soter  ( '  Saviour ' )  by  the  Kliodians, 
whom  he  defended  against  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.    He  l>ecanie  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
g(>ncrals  of  Alexander  the  Great  (q.v.),  and 
on  Alexander's  death  liecame  raler  of  Egypt 
For  the  other  Ptolemies,  his  successors,  t-ee 
Er.YPT,  Vol.  IV.  p.  241  ;  and  for  their  patronage 
of  literature,  Alexandrian  School. 

Ptolemy,  properiy  Claudu's  ProLSMiBrs,  a 
celebrated  astronomer  and  geographer,  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  bom  at  Pelusiiiin  or  Ptolemals  in  tlie 
Thebaid.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  (>er!<onal 
history,  except  that  he  flourishe<l  in  Alexandria 
in  139  A.D.,  and  there  is  probable  evidence  of 
his  having  been  alive  in  161.  The  chief  of  his 
writings  are  the  Mt^dXij  2iVTa(«t  'Adrporo^at, 
which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  next  mentioned, 
seems  to  have  oeen  denominated  by  the  Greieks 
and  by  the  Aralis  after  them  mrgistf,  '  the 
greatest,'  whence  was  derived  the  name  Almagest 
(with  Arab  article  al,  'the'),  by  which  it  is  gener- 
ally known  ;  the  Trtmbihlot  Stfntaxi*,  with  which 
is  combine<1  another  work  called  Knrpos  or  Cent*- 
liMtuimn,  from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphorisms 
— iioth  works  treatinij;  of  astrological  sulnect*.  and 
held  by  some  on  this  account  to  \te  of  doubtful 
genuineness ;  a  treatise  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
fixed  stars,  or  a  s^iecies  of  almanac  ;  and  the  Geo- 
graphia,  his  great  geographical  work,  in  ei^ht 
boolcs.    The  rest  of  nis  works  are  of  inferior  im- 

Imrtance,  and  consist  of  descriptions  of  various 
rinds  of  Projections  (a. v.),  the  theory  of  the  musi- 
cal scale,  chronological  and  metaphysical  treatises, 
and  a  suminar>'  of  the  hypotheses  employed  in  his 
great  work,  the  Ahnagest. 

Ptolemy,  Iwth  as  an  astronomer  and  geographer, 
held  supreme  sway  over  the  minds  of  almost  all  the 
scientific  men  from  his  own  time  down  till  the 
16th  17th  century;  but, and  in astnmoniy specially, 
he  seems  to  have  lieen  not  so  much  an  independent 
investigator  as  a  corrector  and  improver  of  the 
work  «)f  his  pred«>cessors.  In  astronomy  he  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  the  labours  o?  Hip|>ar- 
chiis.    Bat,  as  his  works  form  the  only  n'luiuniiig 
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aathority  on  ancient  Ri*tronomy,  tlin  «y8t«iii  they 
expimnd  is  called  the  Ftolcnuiic  System,  afu^r  tlie 
aiiiiior. 

As  a  geograplicr  I'toleiny  i»  the  corrector  and 
iniproTer  of  the  works  of  a  predecesMor,  Marinus 
erf  Tyre,  about  whom,  except  from  Ptolemy's 
writiiiga,  Kttle  is  known.  Ptolemy^  improve- 
menti  aad  iaflgwtMoa  are  at  odm  more  valu- 
able and  enmet;  Imt  It  ik  MmietinMB  dUBenU 
to  Re;i»arat«  hU  ilata  from  those  of  Marinus. 
Hi.s  ;^'t>ography  is  divided  into  eight  books,  all 
of  wilich,  with  the  exception  of  the  finst,  eighth, 
mill  II  [►oitioii  of  the  seventh,  are  nothing  more 
than  a  oataloj^iie  of  |>laoo>i,  with  their  latitude 
and  longitude  (to  12ths  of  a  degree),  with  a 
brief  general  description  prefixed  to  each  continent 
and  conatry  or  tnbe^  anr!  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  remarks  of  a  uii^Hcellaueous  character 
on  any  point  of  interest.  Tlie  rent  of  the  work  con- 
tains details  reganliug  his  mode  of  noting  the  posi- 
tions of  places — by  latitude  ( mekos )  and  longitude 
(platos)— with  the  calculation  of  the  size  of  the 
snhere  of  the  earth,  ami  of  tlie  extent  of  surface 
tiien  known.  Tlio  latimdi'*<  were  calculated  from 
Feno  ^*j.v.)  in  th<>  Canaries,  chosen  ax  tlic  wentern- 
nKiHt  part  of  the  world  ;  hut  he  counteti  it  only 
2J  degrees  \V.  of  Ca|»e  St  Vincent,  instead  of  the 
real  distance,  9°2U'.  He  took  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes  for  hb  chief  line  of  latitude,  thinking  it 
occnpied  the  mean  position  in  tlie  sone  of  eliioate 
into  which  he  divided  tlie  eartii.  He  dMorihe*  (he 
mode  adopted  by  him  of  projeetins  the  surface  of  a 
hemisphere  on  a  flat  surface,  and  snows  Its  superior- 
ity over  the  projwtions  of  Emtosthenw,  Iliiipar- 
clius,  and  MariouH.  He  nl^^o  constructed  a  series 
of  twenty-six  maps,  tofjeiher  with  a  ^^eneral  map 
of  the  world,  in  illustration  of  his  work.    See  Map. 

The  Ftolrmaic  System  of  astronomy,  so  called 
from  Ptolemy,  its  chief  expoander,  was  really 
originated  long  before  his  time,  and  was,  in 
£aet»  merely  an  attempt  to  rednoe  to  a  scientific 
fonn  tiie  oommon  ana  primitive  notions  eoaeem- 
itig  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was 
implicitly  adopted  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hipparchus, 
and  (with  tlie  exceptiim  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
probably  of  I'ytliaf^oras  himself  )  all  the  eminent 
j>hy!<iciNts  and  philoj^oi'lierM  of  ancient  times;  pass- 
ing from  tliem  to  the  Uyzantineii  and  Arabs,  who, 
especially  the  latter,  were  the  means  of  dissem- 
inating it  through  western  Earope,  where  it  con- 
tinued to  l>e  the  universally  established  doctrine 
till  the  ISUi  century.  The  primary  and  funda- 
mental deetrinee  of  this  system  are  that  the  earth 
is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  heavenly 
bo<lie«  revolve  round  it  in  circles,  and  at  a  nnifnnn 
rate.  These  notions,  which  are  naturally  i  l  l  te<l 
by  the  first  general  aspect  of  thinp«,  }iaviii<;,  nre 
vioiis  to  any  accurate  ol»?<erv alion,  estaMished 
themselves  as  tiruiuestionahle  axioms,  ])lieni>mena 
which  Were  found  on  closer  examination  to  Imj 
inconsistent  with  them  were  explained  by  the 
introduction  of  additional  hypotheses.  The  belief 
that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  was 
supported  by  its  aeeonlance  with  the  relation 
of  the  primary  elements  of  which  the  material 
world  was  supposed  to  be  compose*!.  Thus, 
earth,  the  most  stable  of  the  elements,  hetil  the 
lowest  place,  and  supported  water,  the  secoml  in 
order;  Hl>ove  water  was  placed  air,  and  then  lire, 
ether  being  suppuased  to  extend  indefinitely  above 
the  others.  In  or  beyond  the  ether  element  were 
certain  zone*;  or  heavens,  each  heaven  containing 
an  imnicns4'  crystalline  spherical  shell,  the  sroallem 
enclosing  tlie  earth  ana  its  superincumbent  ele- 
ments, and  the  laigw  spheres  enclosing  the  smaller. 
To  each  of  these  spheres  was  attached  a  heavenly 
body,  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  crystalline, 
"  .%s  iniKle  to  move  round  the  earth.    The  first  or 


Innerinowt  sp'irTi  'vas  that  of  the  moon,  and  after 
it  in  order  came  ihuse  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  the  fixed  ft  n  . 
datit  in  ail.  To  thb  system  later  astronomers 
aaded  a  ninth  sphere,  the  motion  of  which  should 
produce  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  (<l.v.),  and 
a  tenth  to  cause  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 
This  tenth  sphere^  otpnmitimmaibiUt  was  sunpoaed 
to  revolve  from  east  to  west  in  twenty-fonr  noans, 
and  to  carry  the  others  along  with  it  in  its  motion ; 
but  the  Ptolemaic  astronomers  do  not  venture  to 
explain  how  this  was  dune,  although,  since  the  axis 
of  motion  of  the  primum  mobile  was  that  of  the 
equator,  its  extremities  Iwinf^  the  pi  I.  of  the 
heavens,  while  that  of  the  ninth  sphere  \>  a»  the 
axis  of  the  ecliptic,  some  explanation  was  certainly 
necessary.  As  observations  of  the  heavens  in- 
crease«l  u  amaraey  h  was  foand  that  the  heavenly 
motions  were  litparently  not  uniform,  and  this 
was  explained  as  idllows :  The  ac<»leratlon  of  the 
sun  on  one  side,  and  refau-dation  on  the  other 
side  of  his  orbit  is  only  apparent,  and  results 
from  the  earth  not  Ix-ing  in  tlie  centre  of  the  sun's 
sphere,  C  (hcc  lig.),  but  at  £,  and  consequently 
his  motion  ap]  tears  to  he  slowed  P  and  qniekest 
at  K.  The  alter- 
nate progression 
and  regression  of 
the  planets  was 
accounted  for  by 
supposing  them  to 
move,  not  dii-ectly  „ 
with  their  crystal-  I 
lines,  hut  in  a 
small  circle,  wliuse 
centre  was  a  fixed 
point  in  the  cr^'s- 
talline,  and  which 
revolved  on  its  axis 

as  it  was  carried  round  with  the  latter;  thns  (fig-) 
the  planet  was  carried  loond  the  small  circle  ARi>, 
as  that  eiidewas  carried  ronnd  PQR  (now  sup 
posed  to  represent  the  planetary  crystalline).  The 
planet  while  in  the  outer  ]>ortion  of  its  small  circle 
would  thus  have  a  forward,  and  in  the  inner  por- 
tion a  Imckward  motion.  The  larger  circle  wna 
called  an  n  ccntrir,  and  the  smaller  an  cpi<  /-  '  l 
ThiJt  the«>ry  uf  eccentrics  and  epicycles  satisfied 
the  early  astronomers;  but  further  investigation 
showed  its  incompleteness,  and  in  later  times  it 
was  found  necessary  to  explain  nowIy<dlieovered 
disBiepandiM  by  heaping  epicycle  npon  epicycle 
till  a  most  eomplez  entanglement  lesnlted.  As 
soon  as  astronomers  came  to  understand  and  test 
the  Conemican  Theory  (see  CoPERNIcrs),  this 
veneralile  and  ilisorderly  pile  of  hypotheses,  which 
hail  received  tlie  papal  seal  of  infallibility,  and 
had  in  various  forms  held  snitrenu;  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men  for  twenty  centuries,  at  once 
crumbled  to  atoms  aod  Sank  into  oblivioQ.  Sea 
Astronomy. 

The  Atm/ngt^  sod  fbs  Otofmphp  were  the  standsrd 
text-books  to  saMeediiur  sms,  toe  fint  till  the  time  of 
Oopemicas,  the  woond  nil  ths  great  msritime  diacoveries 
of  the  15th  oentory  showed  its  deficiencies.  They  hsve 
PAHed  through  numerous  editicms.  the  best  of  which  are, 
for  tiis  AtmaiieKt  sad  the  most  of  Itolem/s  minor  works, 
that  Hslma  (Psris.  4  vols.  1813-28) ;  snd  for  the  Oeo- 
grapkff,  the  Latin  versions  of  1482  and  14W,  pttblialied 
at  Koine, the  «/t(io  princept of  the  Greek  text  hr  Eratmns 
(15.11).  the  Elzevir  editkn  (1619).  thooe  of  Wilberg  and 
Ura.sii<.f  (1M4),  Xoblie<1845),  Uiiller  (Paris,  imi),  and 
the  photo^^Taiphic  rcprodnetioii  of  the  MS.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  M<iniit  Atlios  by  I.angloisi  ( l'ari»,  11SB6).  The 
eatalogne  of  ttant  ha»  been  frequently  rennnted  separately, 
the  IteHt  edition  being  that  of  PrtOflis  BSfly,  in  vol.  xiii. 
of  the  .tr.  >ji  ir;<  of  ihf  Ropttl  Attronomieal  Siekfy  (1843^ 

Ptomaines.    It  has  been  knowm  for  a  very 

long  time  that  food  which  has  under^'oiie  putre- 
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heAaa  tna^,  nnder  eertoin  eiraiiaitaiiaei,  a«t  u  a 

violent  poison,  setting  up  severe  catarrh,  and  pro- 
ducioK'  ^yniptotnB  of  a  more  general  nature.  Stale 
muMels,  ti-'li,  iinil  h^AusHges  Imve  even  a  popular 
reputfttiiiii  oil  account,  ol  llieir  uoisonoas  qualities. 
A  ]it<>niairit'  was  first  obtainetl  hy  Morquardt  in 
1865,  iuiil  lioscribed  by  hint  a»  Himiiar  to  coniine ; 
in  1869  Bill^r  and  Sonnenschein  iftolated  a  cryntal- 
lisubto  ptomaine  which  resembled  in  its  qualities 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  Of  recent  yeanatten* 
tioa  baa  iwen  called  to  tliis  question  froni  anotlier 
point  of  view,  and  one  of  special  interaat  to  the 
medical  jurist.  At  a  trial  at  Rome,  on  the  occa- 
iiiuu  of  a  ttuuposed  murder,  a  material  was  extracted 
from  the  uody  which  had  markedly  poison ouh 
qualities,  similar  to  those  of  delphinine.  It  \\h.h 
Bup]M)8ed  bv  those  who  undertook  tlie  itroBecu 
tion  that  this  poison  had  been  administered  to  the 
dtHHMk-t>(l,  but  on  the  side  of  the  defence  it  was 
pointed  out  tliat  the  extract,  though  similar  in  some 
respects  to  delphinine,  was  in  others  quite  distinct, 
prodncinK  on  tM  tmg'a  heart  verv  dmeient  effects. 

Att^Qon  having  been  called  to  the  anbiect, 
scientific  investigators,  especially  those  of  Italy 
and  Gennany,  busied  themselves  iu  extracting  these 
poisonous  materials,  ptomaines  (Gr.  pt&ma,  'a 
corp^'e  ),  from  putrescent  animal  matters,  and  in- 
vestigiitinj^'  )K>tn  tlicir  chcmicHl  and  jphysiolo^cal 
proiiertie^.  Th^e  ptomaines  can  hardly  be  said  to 
forni  a  ver^'  distinct  group  of  bodies  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  for  aome,  like  putre^oino  and  cada 
verine,  are  aminei;  othos  arc  amiilo-acidH,  like 
eraatinUi;  and  neurine^  which  haa  eboline  and 
ntnacarine  elnsely  allied  to  it»  b  trunettiyl  vinvl- 
ammonium-hydroxide.  It  is  even  questionable 
whether  they  may  be  said  to  possess  an  alkaline  re- 
action, at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  common  pro- 
perty of  all  ptomaines,  and  one  which  related  tnein 
to  the  ve;,'etablc  alkaloidK,  for  Salkow  ki  li  v« 
recently  shown  that  creatinin,  a  bodv  that  ha»  Ix^u 
long  known  and  apparently  carefuify  investi^ted, 
when  obtained  pure  givea  no  reaction  with  Iitmu» 
paper,  nor  does  it  IKMNM  the  power  of  com)>ininK 
with  adds  like  •  mw.  Bfie|;er,  tooi,  has  pointed 
out  tliat  it  ia  eeaiedy  pmaiblB  to  kmlc  npon 
ptomaines  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  since  many 
of  them,  especially  those  nch  in  oxygen,  are 
defici<'nt  in  this  power. 

Neither  from  a  jtliysiolo^^enl  iv  uiit  of  view  can 
we  look  ujMm  tlie  ptoniatneH  ft--  ."•jo  ri.*,  ami  in 
the  lirst  ca^te  becauw  many  of  tlicui  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  organisms  during  their  life.  As 
well-known  examples  let  us  instance  creatinin  and 
neorlna,  which  are  produced  every  day  in  our  living 
bodiea,  ahowing  that  dniins  the  patiefactive  jm^ 
eeM  we  cannot  be  aaid  to  Und  inbatancee  which 
stand  alone,  and  are  invariably  difTerent  from  those 
formed  during  digestion  and  assimilation.  Fitmllv, 
in  i-esjMJct  to  their  poisonous  properties,  t  nt  n  li, 
are  nonie  of  th»»m  perfectly  harmless  or  poi^ui.uuH 
only  in  a  minor  dej^ree,  l)ut  it  is  highly  i)roltal)le 
thai  M>nte  of  tlm  most  poisonous  prodoctfi  of  the 
action  of  putrefactive  and  other  organisms  are 
bodies  (aloamoees)  of  quite  a  different  chemical 
conKtitatioD.  It  11  therefore  probable  that  in  a 
few  years,  wlien  mora  positive  infwuiation  is  at 
oar  comtuand,  the  term  ptomaine  will  eitlier  be 
dropped  altogether  or  restrictetl  in  its  usage.  In 
tlie  meantime  scientific  men  are  actively  inves- 
tigating these  iMMlies,  and  throwing  nun  li  lij,'lit  on 
several  involved  pmblems  of  cheuiical  physiology 
•nd  piwrentiv*  medicine. 

Bee  Selmi,  SmU*  Ptomoim*  td  Atkidoidi  Cadwferin 
(BglofBa,  1878):  Panwn,  'Das  pntrids  Gift,  die  Bsc- 
terlen^  (Vinliow's  Anh.,  Bd.  60,  f  aOl);  Nenoki.  'Zar 

SSi)i  aba  4m  artida  W  Jtma.' 


Ptoils  (from  the  Gr.  pipto,  'I  fall')  signiBes 
a  drooping  or  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  arises 
from  wealcnesB  of  tlie  muscle  whicn  elevates  it,  or 
from  palsy  of  the  third  or  utator  ocuii  nerve.  If 
it  is  congenital,  or  uccui»  withont  any  a|iparent 
cause,  and  resists  medical  treatment,  it  may  U* 
removed  by  a  surreal  operation,  by  wliich  the  eye- 
lid is  brought  under  the  action  of  the  occipito- 
frontal muKle,  which  receivea  itt  nervooa  power 
from  another  wane. 

Ptyaliii,  Ptvalism.   See  Saliva. 

Puberty  is  the  period  of  life  at  which  the 
reproductive  organa  in  both  sexes  liegiu  to  be  fonc' 
tionally  active,  and  ia  marked  by  otiier  important 
changes  in  die  atmctnra  and  fnnetlonB  of  the  Ixxly. 

Among  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe  it  begins 
in  girts  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  in  lx>ys 
alMtut  two  years  later.  In  girl^  lK>th  growth  and 
development  are  alniut  this  peritHi  much  more 
rapid  than  in  Ihivi^  -.  the  breasts  enlarge,  and  the 
figure  becomes  full ;  the  temperament  changes ; 
and  the  menstrual  flow  begins  to  appear.  In  I>ots 
the  most  obvious  changes  are  the  oreaking  of  toe 
voice  and  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  face.  The 
changeB  begun  «t  thia  time  ate  not  fnlly  eomplated 
nor  the  biSlily  and  mental  vigoar  cl  adnft  life 
e^tahti.<;hed  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  vears  after  the 
coiiiiiiencement  of  paberty.  The  health  during  this 
period  is  sjKHnally  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  adverse 
mflupnces,  particularly  in  the  female  sex ;  and 
overstrain.  lM>tli  of  the  physical  and  mental puwma, 
shcmid  be  carefully  guairdcd  againat. 

Pnbltcuii  (from  Lat.  pMimmt  'tiwtwiiieh 

is  public  or  belongs  to  the  state'),  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  those  persons  who  farmed  the 
jiuhlic  revenues  (  fertigalia).  These  revenues  were 
put  up  to  auction  by  the  censors,  and  were  '  »oKi ' 
tor  a  period  of  five  years.  Tliey  vvi  ir-  lii  ii\'eil 
chieily  from  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duUce,  the  tav 
paid  for  the  use  of  public  pasture-lands,  mining  aitd 
na,\t  duties ;  and  from  the  special  taxea  they  col- 
lected, publican  i  were  classilied  as  dtamMtLfteu- 
arU  or  ttr^iwmit  and  amdueiarta  pertmortnu 
Aa  the  atato  rai|nired  tbem  to  give  aecmity  for  the 
sum  at  which  they  had  purchased  the  coUectini; 
of  the  taxes,  and  as  this  sum  was  usually  mucli 
;,'reater  tlian  the  wealth  of  any  single  inilividnal, 
companies  i  t<iKtetates)  were  formed,  the  memb«>rs 
of  w  Inch  took  each  so  many  shares  and  w  ere  ihn> 
enabled  to  carry  on  conjointly  undertakings  far 
beyond  the  ca{>Abilitie8  of  the  separate  shareholders. 
Every  aodetOM  had  nW>  a  head-manager  (magitUr), 
who  raaiided  at  Home,  and  transacted  all  foreign 
eoncapondenoe  with  the  inferior  officem  who 
diiectly  superintended  tbe  coUeetieo  of  the  taxea 
The  publicani  belonged  to  the  order  of  equiU*,  and 
forminl  from  their  immense  profits  a  powwful 
capitalist  cliiwt.  L'nder  the  empire  the  land  tax 
and  |M)I!  iu\  came  to  be  collected  by  officers  of 
state— in  senatorial  j)rovince^,  the  (]uaej<tor ;  in 
irii|ierial  provinces,  an  ini^ierial  procurator  aaKi^tanl 
to  the  governor ;  while  m  provinces  like  Judiea, 
ailmini!«tered  by  an  eques,  the  governor  was 
at  tlie  ^^aitie  time  procurator.  The  customs,  CB  the 
other  hand,  even  in  the  days  of  the  empire,  wen 
still  commonly  Icaeed  ont  to  publicani,  and  ao  nn> 
doubtedly  in  Judiea.  No  doubt  territorial  princes 
like  Heritd  Antipas  also  employed  this  method  of 
collecting  their  taxes. 

The  lessees  again  had  their  sulionlinate  officials, 
who  would  Usually  be  chosen  from  the  native 
population.  But  even  the  principal  lessees  in  later 
times  were  not  necessariK'  uonians.  Zaccheus,  the 
tax-gatherer  of  Jericho  ( Luke,  xix.  1,2),  wa*  a  .few. 
Tbe  tariffs  were  often  ver>-  indefinite,  opeuinv*  a 
door  to  arbitrariness  and  rapacity.  Hence  in  Kcv  i 
Testament  phiaaeology  the  tenm  pntliiwrni  and 
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are  synonvmous,  while  in  the  rabbinical 
Iit«ratnre  tax  gatMiWi  ^HMir  in  •  itUl  ku 
favoumble  light. 

PaMle  ■Mdtli  See  HTOnnnL 

'  Pnblic-honses.  See  Inn.  Licbmsino  Laws. 

FaUle  liMMlk  Sea  Hoiuhtxao.  Ikpiam 
TBKKiTovr,  Pn-mramr,  UmrsD  Statbs. 

Public  Prosecutor.  See  Fmoaancn. 

PnbUc  Schools*  The  Bine  great  jpablic 
eehoob  of  Biu|lead  are  Bton,  Ramnr,  Kagby, 

Winchester,  Wefttminster,  Shrewahnry,  Charter- 
honae.  St  Paal'B,  and  Merchant  Taylors'.  See  the 
special  articles  on  each,  and  EDUCATION. 

PnMto  Wonlilp  BcsatatlMi  Act.  See 

BoounuumoAii  CooiiTCL 

Pucclnotti*  Francesco,  author  of  the  St<rria 

della  Mtilirtuft  and  of  other  works  vv!)ich  give  him 
a  hi|;h  place  in  medical  literature,  wiv^  lM)rn  at 
Urbino  in  1794,  and,  thank.s  to  the  Scnlopian 
Fathers.  wa«  already  an  arooniplished  classical 
scholar  when  in  1811  he  repaireci  to  Pavia  for  a 
thoioai;h  courxe  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
natanl  leieiMie,  in  whidi  metaphyriee,  etliiai,  and 
«iTil  hietoiy  were  not  neglected.  From  tiieae 
•tndies  he  pamed  on  to  that  of  medicine  at  the 
Roman  University,  and  CTadaated  wi^  much  dis- 
tinct i<m  in  1816.  The  Nk-hI  malaria  fintt  engaged 
hLs  attention.  A  work  ardently  ojiposing  the  pre- 
valent Ilninonian  doctrine,  and  lulvocjitiu';  u  return 
to  the  rational  medicine  of  Hippocrates,  pnxiuee*! 
a  salutary  effect  on  his  contemporaries,  and  was 
followed  op  by  hie  able  treatises  on  PemiciouN 
Fever  (1821)  and  en  Inductive  Patholo^-  (18*28). 
AeademlG  hoMmm  now  fell  tliiok  on  him,  and  he 
paaMd  from  one  medioal  ehair  to  another,  till,  com- 
promised in  the  patriotic  movenNnI  of  1831,  he 
was  de^MNtetl  from  the  professortMp  of  Pathology  in 
the  university  of  Macerata.  Excluded  from  aca- 
demic, he  retloubled  his  literary  activity,  which 
bore  fruit  in  his  still  clii.'^'-ic  treatisefi  on  medical 
jnrispnulence  and  on  nerv'ous  maladiejt.  In  IS.'J.'i- 
'37  he  made  a  special  stndy  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
at  I^ghom,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  world 
hi.H  masterly  translation  of  Aretteos.  In  1838  the 
ToacMi  Aiebdnke  appointed  him  prcrfeeaor  of 
Mfldieal  Jnrieptndenee  in  Ffaa  UniVenlt^,  and 
there  he  pnbliehed  his  LuUmi  SpetitM  nm  Mali 
Nervoti,  nis  work  on  the  Cachexia,  and  on  the 
maladies  induced  by  the  rieeculture  (Eixair], 
and,  aljove  all,  hi.<«  niaHt<»r^>iece,  the  Stona  delln 
Affdirina,  in  three  vuhinH's.  repreHetitinj;  the  lal>our 
of  twenty  years.  He  ilied,  Hih  Octolier  1872,  in 
Florence,  and,  by  siM^rial  decree  of  the  nmnicipality, 
wan  baried  in  the  '  Westmioeter  Abbey  of  Tnacaoy,' 
the  ehntdi  of  Santa  Craea. 

PtlCk«  or  Robin  Ooodfellow,  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  fairy-world  of  ohl  Engli?«li  folklore,  ini- 
niortaliiMNl  by  SlmkestHiarc  in  the  Muhummer 
Night's  Dream.  His  cnaract«ri.Haiion  here  keeps 
done  to  popular  tra<Ution  in  the  merr>'  tricks  and 
miflchievousness  attribute<l  to  him.  "flie  name  is 
reaily  a  generic  term  fur  a  fairy,  and  we  recognise 
it  farther  in  the  loehuidic  fmki,  the  Iriah  «ioea,  the 
Welah  fneeea,  even  the  Coimiah  pixie,  ana  the  Pole 
and  Niss  Pnk  of  tlie  Frisians  and  I>anes.  The 
Pucks  occasionally  i)erform  kindly  domestic  func- 
tioni4,  are  small  and  dwarf-like  in  ap|K;nrance, 
attach  themselve*!  to  particular  Iuhihi-IkiIiIm,  and 
are  e?»,si!y  jirojiitiatt'tl  iiy  i>treriii^'^<  n{  cream  ainl 
kindlv  names  like  the  Irish  'good  people,'  the 
Scotch  'good  neighboors.'  They  may  aaeume  the 
form  of  a  horwe,  a  hound,  or  the  like,  and  are 
even  confoundeii  with  such  ilatx  itig  lights  as  the 
Will-o'-tlM-Wiqt  or  Jack  o'  Ijanthom.  Obviona 
aaalogiee  enggeet  themMlvet  with  the  Siledaa 


ItulK-juilil,  the  Scotch  Brownie,  the  Norse  Troll, 
whose  more  malignant  a.Hjiwt.H  connect  them  with 
the  wider  world  of  Demonoiogj-  (ij.v.).  Kobin 
Goodfellow  once  filled  a  prominent  jihice  in  the 
popular  imagination — we  meet  him  at  full  length 
m  the  1028  black  letter  tiaet,  Robin  Goodfellow; 
his  tncui  pranks,  and  merry  Jestes,  full  of  honest 
mirth,  and  is  a  Jit  medicine  for  melancholy  {wye. 
in  HaUiweU).  UauBlowe'a  Diaiy  toUa  an  that 
Cbetlle  wrote  a  droma  on  hl»  adTentnree ;  we  find 
him  again  in  Drayton '«  Xymphidia,  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melanenoh/,  Ben  Joii.kui's  Masque  of 
Love  Restored.  As  Lol),  Hobpililin,  and  the 
Lubl)er-llend  also  the  alluniuns  to  him  in  our  earlier 
literature  are  endlesM. — The  name  I'uck  was  taken 
for  its  title  bv  the  well-koowQ  New  York  ooauter- 
part  to  Punch. 

See  J.  O.  HsUiwell's  TUutraUem  oftkt  Fairp  Mytho- 
logy of  A  Midsummer  Nigkta  DrtBm  (Bhakaraw  Soa 
184fi);  W.  J.  Tboms'i  Thrtt  NoleUU  on  Otmht^eart 
(1866) ;  and  W.  C.  Hailitt's  Faity  Tales,  Se.,iUutltatiiig 
ShaJcftpeart  mul  Other  English  Writers  ( 1876)b 

Pud,  or  Pood,  a  Rnaaian  weight  which  eon- 
tain.-4  -u)  Russian  ponnda,  etnivaleiit  to  $t  powida 
avoirdupois. 

PMttaf«tMM»  8aa  ComoAmnu'm 

Pnebla*  the  third  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  a 
state  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  fruitful  plain, 
7120  fwt  alK)ve  sea  level,  and  68  miles  (by  rail 
116)  SK.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  the  \  irinity 
are  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  other  lofty  luoun- 
tains.  It  was  founded  in  I53I.  and  is  one  of  tiie 
handsomest  towns  in  the  republic,  with  broad, 
stmight.  clean  streets;  many  of  the  houses,  which 
are  generally  three  stories  high,  have  t^naint  fronts 
of  ml  and  white  tile-worlc  Tha  aty  containa 
nearly  fifty  churches,  theological,  medleal,  art,  and 
normal  scoools,  a  museum  of  antiquities  which 
date«  from  1728,  two  large  libraries,  a  numlier  of 
hospitals,  &c.  On  the  great  square  stands  the 
cathedral,  a  Doric  building  with  two  towers,  the 
interior  of  which  is  ilecorateil  in  the  tnn-^t  i^iiiiiptu- 
ons  manner  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
jmintings,  statues,  &c.  I'uebla  nas  a  thri\'ing 
trade,  and  an  air  of  cheerful  activity,  not  common 
in  Mexico,  pervades  the  place.  In  1889  t  lie  re  were 
twenty-two  teetoiies;  the  chief  articles  produced 
ara  cottons,  paper,  iron,  glass,  porcelain,  leather. 
Pop.  ( 1889)  78,630.  Poebia  was  besieged  for  two 
months  bv  the  French,  and  then  taken  by  storm, 
ITtli  May '1863. 

Pueblo,  capital  of  Pueblo  county,  Colorado, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Fountain 
Creek,  117  miles  bv  rail  8.  by  E.  of  I>cnver. 
Throngh  its  iron  ana  steel  industry  it  has  rapidly 
beeooie  the  aaeond  aty  of  the  atato  and  an  im- 
portant railway  centra  (  fannMnae  qnantltleB  cf  vaw 
materials  and  fnel  abound  in  the  vicini^.  The 
principal  establishments  are  those  of  the  Colorado 
C<Mil  and  Iron  ('oin|Kuiy,  wliich  include  two  blast- 
furnaces, steel- work>,  a  rail  fact<»ry,  l>ar-  and  nail- 
ndlls,  and  a  pipe  f(mn<lry.  In  1H90  a  Mineral 
Palace  wa**  erecte<l  to  hold  a  jH.'rmaiieut  exliiliit  of 
('olorado's  mineral  productions— from  stone  and 
coal  to  pnre  gold— valued  at  almost  11,000,000. 
Pep.  ( 18to)  8817  i  <I8S0)  94,86& 

Pueblos  (Span,  pueblo,  'village'),  a  semi 
civili8e<l  family  of  American  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  anil  Arizona,  d\\ellii)g  in  large  single 
habitations,  which  are  sonictiine.s  capacious  enoutrh 
(i)  contain  a  wiiole  tril)e.  TlieMC  etlilices  which 
are  often  five  or  six  stories  high,  and  from  130 
to  433  yards  long,  with  many  rooms  (53  to  124)  on 
each  floor— are  commonly  oonstructeid  of  adobe  or 
sun-dried  brick;  the  ground-floor  is  invariably 
without  doom  or  windows,  entnuma  heing  cffiBcted 
by  a  ladder  leading  to  tiia  taoond  amy;  and 
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iniiooi-8  ladders  take  the  place  of  gtaircaaes  every- 
■»  lu  re.  A  somewhat  pyramidal  aspect  is  given  to 
the  whole  building  by  eacb  raooewive  story  reced- 
ing a  few  feet  from  tba  line  vi  AaX  b«U»w  it.  Each 
family  of  tbe  tribe  has  a  separate  aputnaaBtk  and 
there  are  also  large  rooms  for  genenJ  oonwil- 
cliambers  and  for  tribal  danees.  In  New  Meziieo 
there  are  nineteen  sneh  Tillages,  with  over  8000 
ocoui>aiitri,  wlio  are  skilful  agriculturist,  etn)iIoy- 
ing  irrigation  ditches  exten'^ively,  and  rear  luln»(?^, 
eattle,  and  slieep.  .S|>iiiiiir,L'  weiiving  uiid  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  iiU"  are  carried  on.  Tlie 
Moquis  of  Arizona  are  a  related  tribe,  numbering 
some  1800,  in  Bpvon  villages  built  on  the  summit  of 
isolated  hills.  The  PueblcM  are  under  Konian 
Gaelic  niiasiooaries,  and  are  making  steady  pro- 
gress in  civilisatioo  and  education,  altboogti  on 
their  Christianity  they  have  grafted  roanv  of  tlieir 
old  pagan  beliefs  and  customs,  to  wnich  they 
obetinatielY  clinj,'.  They  were  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  alioiit  1530,  at  which  period  their  hahit*< 
and  tlieir  habitations  were  very  imu-h  tlie  naine  a.s 
t-n  day.  It  is  e^'ident,  however,  from  the  witle  area 
over  which  the  ruins  of  old  pueblos  and  remaini*  of 
ancient  pottery  have  been  found,  that  they  were 
at  one  nme  very  much  more  nnmerons  than  they 
are  now. 

Pu<*nt€  Nacional,  a  U>v>n  of  Coiomhia,  in 
Santander  departinout,  on  the  liio  Suarei'  ( 
and  iron  are  mined,  and  there  are  some  triHing 
mannfaotores.   Pop.  13,000. 

Paerperal  Fever.  In  it**  nio«t  j^eneral  sense 
this  t-enn  may  be  applied  to  any  ivcute  febrile 
disejune  alfectiiij;  woiin'ii  during  the  puerperal  or 
lying-in  state.  In  tbi^  i<ense  it  might  be  taken  to 
include  the  febrile  states  induced  by  the  poisons  of 
scarlatina,  typliua,  and  other  symottcs.  But,  while 
the  qnnotic  poisons  ioduee  manifestations  in  the 
poerperal  woman  in  aoiiM  retpeeta  widely  differing 
rrom  the  resolts  of  their  action  In  the  non-puerperal 
state,  their  features  are  qiiitf  distinct  and  ref'oj^;- 
nisabk,  ami  the  special  i  haracteristic*  of  their 
action  depen<(  on  the  peculiar  cotidition  uf  the 
subject  for  the  time  Hoinfr,  and  tiot  on  any  dilVer- 
ence  in  the  specific  charac  ter  of  the  jHiisons.  The 
tenn  puerperal  fever  is  now  in  its  narrower  sense 
restricted  to  that  special  acute  febrile  disease 
resulting  from  the  ae|>tic  infection  of  the  puerperal 
woman,  and  may  be  oonsidered  to  be  lyWNiyinMM 
with  the  tenn  puetperal  septieKaua. 

It  b  a  frequent  and  mooh  dreaded  disoider,  and 
accounts  for  a  very  large  number  of  the  deatlis 
arising  from  child-bearing.  Its  dread  character 
and  syniptoMis  were  rec<»^ni9ed  by  Hippocrates  and 
by  biin  re;;arded  n.s  due  to  thw  «nj>pre*t?<ion  of  the 
lochia  or  discharge  after  cldldhirtli  — a  view  which 
held  grouud  fur  nearly  'ilHM)  years — for  in  1(180 
Svdeunam  taught  practically  the  same  opinion. 
From  litis  lime  until  1847  varions  view*  as 
to  ita  eaoae  and  nature  previdled.  But  in  fUs 
year  the  true  nature  of  the  canae  «m  teeog- 
nlsfld  by  Senunelweiss  of  Vienna,  who  noticed 
that  in  a  clinic  in  the  matemitv  which  he  con- 
ducted, and  which  was  attended  solely  by  midwive», 
puerperal  fever  scarcely  ever  <K-cniied,  while  in 
ainjllier  attendwl  by  student*,  inany  of  w  hom  came 
straight  from  the  tlissecting-room,  its  nnages  were 
appalling.  From  this  be  argued,  after  careful 
analysis  of  hi»  oltservations,  that  the  students 
brought  into  the  maternity  a  poison  that  induced 
in  the  women  they  attended  and  examine«I  the 
disease,  which  was  oonspicnoos  by  ita  absence  in 
the  ward  attended  by  the  midwives  only.  Abund- 
ant evidence  has  accumulated  since  to  show  that 
his  views  were  correct,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
of  all  Itie  causes  of  tliis  malady  the  poiMin  termed 

cadaveric  (i.e.  derivtMi  from  the  decomposing  dead 


body)  is  one  of  tlie  most  active  and  fatal.  Modem 
research  has  shown  as  that  the  activity  of  this  and 
other  septic  poisons  is  due  to  the  intiuoKe  of  microbic 
organisms  or  'germs,'  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
a  great  variety  of  iOich  germ-bearing  substanoes 
eacut,  eaeh  capable  of  indncing  the  symptoms  and 
condition  which  we  reewnise  under  the  name  of 
puerperal  septicspraia.  Thus,  while  the  results  are 
to  all  intenUs  tlie  same,  the  caiii«^s  may  Nar.  - nn 
siderahly  iu  their  ultimate  nature,  and  rnay  i»' 
ileriM'd  from  a  variety  of  stmn  .  for  example,  the 
caiiaveric  poison  aliea<iy  leferrt-ii  to,  the  pu.«  froin 
a  sejitic  abscesH,  sewa^'e  j;as,  (S:c.  It  would  so'iii 
that  the  septic  poison  may  lie  introduced  into  the 
system  in  two  different  ways,  and  this  distinction 
has  an  important  clinical  and  practical  bearing. 
( 1  y  The  so-called  Heterogenetic  mode  includes 
those  eases  in  which  tlie  i>oi«on  is  applied  to  the 
tissues  of  the  patient  directly,  as  from  the  hands  of 
the  aci'oucheur.  The  iiiiern1>e  then  enters  tlie 
ti.siiues  and  produces  its  cfl'ect«  hy  developing  iu  and 
inlluencin>i  tiie  vitality  of  tiic  tis.'^ues  themselves. 
(2}  The  »o  called  Aulogeuetic  iiMide.  In  this  caj»e 
a  piece  of  the  retaine<l  placenta,  bltxMl  clot,  or 
slough  remains  in  the  genital  tract.  Putrefactive 
changes  set  in  as  the  result  of  microbic  infection, 
and  the  products  of  the  potieiaetion  enter  tlia 
system  and  exert  their  merUd  inffatenoes  upon  HL 
In  thie  chws  of  cases  the  patient  aa  it  ven  mann- 
faetnres  the  immediate  poison  in  her  own  hody 

(hence  tlie  t^rm ).  Hut  it  will  be  evident  that  in 
lK>tli  the  iiltimat'O  cause  is  the  presence  of  micrrtbic 
or^jatdsiiLs.  The  hyinpti>:ij-^  may  occur  in  from  two 
to  fourteen  days  after  iaiKiur.  Thev  Wjrin  with  a 
ri;4or  or  'chili,'  followc*!  hy  a  rajdil  rise  nf  pulse 
and  temperature.  Thereafter  pain  i'i  thp  aUiumea 
usually  sets  in  and  the  lochia  }k  <  >in  fetid  or 
suppressed.  The  local  manifestation  of  the  disease 
consisting  of  inflammatory'  changes  Taries  in  kind, 
degree,  and  site.  Almost  all  the  organs  ma}*  be 
involved,  more  especially  the  ntems,  peritoneum, 
Icidiiey,  liver,  il^c.  In  some  CA.ses  the  influence  of 
the  jKii.son  Ls  so  over  [k)  we  ring  and  rapid  that  death 
eiiHUes  In-fore  any  frn^^s  change  in  the  tit<eues  occurs, 
hut  iiiiuaily  there  in  abundant  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  the  anati)mical  chanj^es. 

Onoe  the  disease  is  fairly  est^istied  the  prognoi^ 
is  grave  in  a  high  degree.  The  chanees  of^  recovery 
where  the  treatment  is  appropriate  and  vigorous 
are  very  much  greater  in  tne  autogenetic  variety- 
than  in  the  otiier.  The  seat  of  tiie  miecliiaf  can  Ue 
attacked,  and  the  deeompomng  mister  dtherentirely 
removed,  or  the  putrefactive  prtxcss  stopped  by  the 
use  of  ellicienl  antiseptics.  \Vhere  tho  sefi^is  has 
been  introduced  directly  ( heterof,'eiietic  form)  the 
possihilily  of  direct  interference  is  almost  hi/,  and 
the  matter  resolvi's  itself  into  a  cont'-^it  ftetween 
the  vitality  of  the  victim  and  tlie  activity  of  tiie 
poison,  in  which  the  former  often  succumbs. 

The  preventive  treatment  {prophylaxis)  of  this 
sconrgo  is,  however,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modeiB 
medicine.  Up  to  1870  the  special  home  of  poeipeisl 
septicipmia  was  the  lying-in  hospital,  wiiere  tiie 
atnifVijihere  and  furoiturc  were  saturated  with  the 
septic  material  derived  from  the  emanations  and 
e  xcreta  of  previous  patients.  Such  instif utiiw* 
were  (teldom  Inufj  frw  from  outbreaks  of  thi« 
scourge,  and  from  time  to  time  epidemics  aiw  with 
a  virulence  and  effect  that  made  the  total  mortality 
appalling.  But  from  1870  and  onwards  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  influence  of  eerm  poison 
in  disease-production  and  the  power  of  antiseptics 
in  Iceeping  this  inflgance  in  dieei^  bcfMi  to  tell, 
with  the  resnlt  that  sneh  ootbreahs  are  now  eutirelT 
unknown  and  the  mortality  is  practically  reduced 
to  nil.  No  lietter  illustration  or  this  advance  can 
l«e  found  tlian  the  experience  in  the  Itoyal  Mater- 
nity Hospital  of  ii^inbaigh.    In  1879  the  new 
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hoepital  wan  opeuol,  aiid  tliough  it  wrs  cf)n«<trucU3d 
on  the  tnosi  ailvanced  aaoit&ry  i  i  M^n  U  fatal 
ca««««  nccurml  during  the  first  thrKs  m  f  ur  cmjiiliH 
after  its  o|>ening.  The  source  of  tlic  iiiL-(  Im  f  \,  aM 
□ever  dwcoverea-.  but  a  viutirous  autiteptic  aiul 
aseptic  cuuree  wa«  in^titutett  in  the  management 
of  the  praolice,  and  Aince  then  no  single  caiae  of 
eepticiumia  haa  occurred. 

A  aimilar  feanlt  baa  boen  fttuinad  in  tlie  gmak 
nwteraity  hoapiteb  on  the  CoiitiiMnt,  and  indeed 
it  is  found  everywhere  that  the  more  rigoroaa  the 
antiseptic  pmrtice  the  more  nearly  oerfect  ia  the 
imninnif  .  ii  in  the  disease.  In  no  department  of 
practiml  iin'<iirine  have  the  diwcnveries  Rnd  t^aoh- 
inj;  of  List<;r  proiluocil  more  i'uJi  int  ri-sultH.  For 
while  it  might  well  have  bt>cn  mid  that  until 
recently  a  woiivan  in  entering  a  maternity  hospital 
took  her  life  in  her  hands,  it  now  appears  that 
since  antiseptics  in  midwifery  have  been  rigorously 
adopted  a  wontut  is  acttudly  aafer  in  aneb  an 
tvtioB  than  in  her  own  h<mi&  For  while  earefid 
antiseptic  practice  is  practically  a  routine  in  the 
hospital,  it  is  apt  to  be  faulty  in  a  private  house  by 
reason  of  some  constructional  fault  in  tlie  dwelling; 
or  ifjfnorance  or  carelessnosjs  on  the  |)art  of  the 
iittenilautH.  And  thus,  while  septiea-niia  is  j)racti- 
eally  stamped  out  of  hospital  practice,  it  ii^  ttlill  far 
Uto  common  in  private. 

The  chief  points  attended  to  in  hospital  practice 
are  ( 1 )  the  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  bedding 
and  dotbea  of  the  ftatient— ali  aoUed  artielea  being 
At  onee  removed  and  diainfeeted  before  being 
washed.  ( 2 )  The  scrupulous  cleansing  of  the  wards 
and  delivery  rooms  from  time  to  time.  (3)  The 
extreme  {tersonal  cli'anline.s.s  of  all  attendant>  - 
accoucheur  and  niu^es  -the  hands  bein^'  carefully 
disinfected  on  e.i  jy  '  oea-sion  before  ,i.  i  it  i  i  i 
touched.  (4)  The  rigid  exclusion  from  tlic  cliiucj* 
of  all  w-ho  are  in  attendance  on  infectious  or  septic 
eaaes  or  in  the  post-mortem  or  difisecting  rooms. 
(6)  The  prevention  of  septic  absorptiuu  by  the  free 
use  of  antiaeptie  lotionaand  dreiainga  WliiloMiob 
praetke  ean,  with  dne  eare,  lie  eonstantiy  nudn- 
tained  in  hospital,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conditions 
of  private  practice  render  its  application  more 
dilticiilt;  and  while  antiseptics  have  rendered  the 
di.se.t.s<'  immensely  less  frequent,  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
t  ,ui  li  ){ie  for  the  almost  complete  immunity  in 
private  which  we  have  attained  in  hospital  practice. 

Puerperal  InMUllty  comprehends  ^e  forms 
of  niental  derangement  wluch  nay  attack  a  woman 
daring  pregnancy,  partavition,  and  the  puerperal 
period.  The  occurrence  of  insanity  during'  pre^ 
nancy  is  extremely  rare;  it  i->  nmcit  more  freinient 
during  the  earlv  puorperium,  and  is  liahle  to 
f>ccar,  but  with  fess  frpqnency,  ilurinp  the  whole 
{M-riod  of  lactJition.  The  iilleetion  jirenents  many 
varieties,  Hiich  an  acute  mania  { which  is  probably 
the  commonest),  delusional  mania,  melancholia, 
&&  As  regards  frequency,  it  would  seem  that 
nboDt  8  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  insanity  btve  a 

f>uerperal  origin.  Tliis  ia  dwived  from  ft  verv 
arge  number  of  caeea,  and  the  proportion  in  dif- 
ferent places  varies  greatly.  A  very  large  pro|M>r 
tion  of  the  cases  snow  a  hereditar)-  tendency  to 
insanity,  but  it  occutk  to  a  >;rejit  extent  among 
tbo»e  m  whom  no  such  taint  can  be  recognise*!, 
rrimiparn*  are  more  frc<)u<-nt ly  the  victinm  iliaii 
thuoe  who  have  borne  several  children  ;  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  more  apt  to  appear 
in  those  wboae  physical  state  Itaa  become  deprowed 
from  one  eaoie  or  other. 

Illegitimaqr  Meim  to  oxort  a  potent  inflneneo  in 
the  prodnetion  of  tiiie  disorder.  This  eomes  ont  in 
Cloaston's  statistics.  He  says  that  25  per  cent,  of 
all  insane  puerfteml  women  are  unmarried.  This 
apparent  clor*<'  relation  may  be  somewhat  mislead- 
in^;,  because  while  these  unfortunates  are  no  doubt 


the  subjects  of  great  mental  distrewi,  and  often  of 
physical  hardxhipj*  leiuiinj;  t<>  lower  ■!  v  itality — 
conditions  which  certainly  fav<iur  the  «l»«v(  lopmpnt 
of  this  dinorder — yet  it  must  he  liorne  in  mind  that 
this  is  the  verj'  class  who  most  frequently  seek 
the  shelter  of  lying-in  hospitals,  from  whose  wards 
the  statistios  are  cTiieflv  derived.  It  may  generally 
be  said  that  a  depraved  state  uf  the  nutritive  sys- 
teu  precedca  attaolta  of  insanity,  and  wliaiever 
tends  to  indooe  tfab  favonvs  tiM  development  of  an 
insane  attack.  Al>ont  70  per  cent,  of  those  attacked 
become  acutely  maniacal.  There  is  great  excite- 
ment, incoherence,  and  often  great  and  dan^ierons 
violence.  There  is  continnous  garmlity,  and  the 
lan{,niageisfre<^uently  markwily  profane  or  oljscene. 
Violent  explosiofas  occur  from  time  to  time,  often 
characterised  by  homicidal  and  suicidal  tendency. 

The  meUmcbolic  form  is  characterised  by  an 
attitude  and  expression  of  grant  mental  depression, 
snoech  is  slow*  and  repliea  ean  only  be  dinted  with 
infficnity.  The  eyes  are  huftreless  and  downnurt, 
and  the  whole  bearing  suggests  profound  dejection. 
Suicidal  attempts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  melan- 
ch<dic  forms,  and  must  always  l)e  {guarded  against. 
The  symptoms  usually  ap]>ear  witliin  the  first  seven 
days  after  lal)our,  and  may  develo]>  witli  ^'reat 
rapidity.  In  both  the  melancholic  and  maniacal 
forms  there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  the  tongue 
beoomes  eoated.  and  iha  secretory  and  excretory 
fnnetians  are  gre.:a!y  klisordered.  Sl<.H>plessness  is 
▼ery  praaonnoed,  and  hysterical  outbuista.  deln- 
sioas,  and  hallocinatlons  ooenr,  and  mania  or 
melancholia  rapidly  supervenes.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  this  dis- 
order the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  are  very 
great.  Upwards  of  80  jx-r  c»»nt.  recover  entirely. 
Alost  of  tiie  maniacal  cawv  ^.'et  well  within  eignt 
weeks,  tlie  melancholic  within  six  months.  In  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  recovery  is  deferred 
until  nmo  months,  after  which  the  chances  of  oom- 

Elote  recovery  are  considerably  diminished.  In 
Ilia  oonneothn  it  slioQid  be  noted  that  the  rapidity 
ef  reooveiy  depends  on  appropriate  treatment  being 
early  begun.  Experience  shows  that  the  majority 
of  cases  in  whicn  treatment  is  early  begun  get 
rapidly'  well,  and  tliat  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
diminishe<l  in  proportion  as  the  treatment  is  de- 
ferifni.  Hepuf,'miiil  (In  n  as  may  he  tin-  temo\al  of 
the  patient  to  an  a>iyium,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  is  the 
proper  course  to  adopt.  Wfien  one  recalls  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  cases  have  a  uuicldal  or  homicidal 
tendency  wbieb  it  i»  often  diflicait  togaaid  against 
in  a  private  lionse,  and  at  the  same  time  nnder* 
stands  that  early  recovery  depends  on  early  treat- 
ment, the  propriety  of  the  patient's  early  removal 
scarcely  aamiU«  of  rjuestion. 

f^ee  ntJiifrton,  Mental  Lfueato  .  Ikvan  Lewis,  Tejct- 
h'Mk  of  M,u((tt  f>i»fa»a;  Lloytl,  '  ( »n  Insnnity  and 
1  nmyiMc*  of  th«i  Nervous  Syrtetn  in  the  Child-bearing 
Woman '  {American  8»$Um  of  titeMrfa^  ^sL  it.). 

Puerto  Beilo.  Seo  roRTonuLo. 

Pnerf«  Cab<^lIo.  a  seaiiort  of  Venezuela,  ia 
('araUilKi  state,  Th  milcH  \V.  from  Caracas.  It 
Htands  on  a  long,  low,  narrow  peninsula  on  the 
l'aribl>ean  Sea,  and  has  a  safe,  deep,  and  roomy 
linrhour,  defended  by  a  fort  and  Itatteries.  It  is 
tlie  jK>rt  of  Valencia,  which  is  M  miles  distant  by 
rail.  There  is  an  active  foreign  trade,  which 
averages  1^  million  sterling  annoallv;  the  ehief 
exports  are  cofTee,  cacao,  indigo,  cinchona,  cotton, 
sugar,  divi-divi,  and  copper  ore.    Pop.  10,141>. 

Pncrto  Corles*  •  port  of  HoodnrM  <4^▼.). 
Paerto  de  Kanta  Ilarta*  a  seaport  of  Spain, 

stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalcte,  on  the  Bay 
of  Cadi/,  -iiJ  miles  by  rail  (all  round  the  bay)  NE. 
of  Coiliz  and  8  SW.  of  Xeies.    It  is  one  of  the 
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principal  export  liarboure  for  sherry,  and  mana- 
tactures  silk,  soap,  baU,  leather,  spirits,  beer,  &c 
The  bull-fiehts  here  in  May  are  anion);  the  most 
famous  in  the  country.    Pop.  22,125. 

Puerto  PlatA,  the  chief  port  of  the  Domini- 
can Hepuhlic,  on  tlie  north  coast  of  the  island  of 
Hayti.  It  has  an  o|>en  roatlstead,  but  exports  a 
good  deal  of  toliacco,  mahogany,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  divi-divi,  &c.  The  %-alue  of  im{M>rt«  and 
exports  in  1888  was  £284,964  ;  in  1889,  £233,981. 
Pop.  15,000. 

Puerto  Prinelp^v  an  important  inland  town 
in  the  east  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  40  miles  SW.  of 
its  port,  Nuevitas,  with  wiiicli  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  It  manufactures  cigars^and  carries  on  a 
busy  trade.    Pop.  46,641. 

Puerto  Rico.  See  PoiiTO  Rico. 

PnfT-adder  (Clotho  or  Echidna  arictatu),  one 
of  the  most  venomous  and  dangerous  vipers  of 
South  Africa.  Its  popular  name  refers  to  its  habit 
of  pufBng  it-nelf  up  when  irritate*!.  It  attains  a 
length  of  4  or  almost  5  feet,  and  is  often  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm.  ItM  hea«l  is  very  bntad  ;  its  tail 
suddenly  ta|>ered ;  it«  colour  brown,  chequered 


Puff-adder  ( Cl<Aho  arietaiu). 


with  dark  brown  and  gray  or  white.  The  puff- 
ailder  is  very  sluggish,  and  often  lies  half  buried  in 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  its  head  alone  l>eing  raiseil 
alwve  fjround.  It«  poison  is  useil  by  the  Uushnien 
for  their  arrows.  The  Uiver  jack  ( C/o<Ao  f»««cor- 
nU)  is  also  South  African  ;  the  male  boa»  a  scaly 
spine  Ijetween  the  nostrils. 

PufTball  { I.i/coperdon),  a  Linnean  genus  of 
Fungi,  now  divided  into  many  genera,  Itelonging 
to  the  section  (lasteromycet««s.  They  mostly  grow 
on  the  ground,  and  are  roundish,  generally  without 
a  stem,  at  tirxt  firm  and  fleshy,  but  afterwards 
jMiwdery  within ;  the  powder  consisting  of  the 
spores,  among  which  are  many  One  nlament«, 
loosely  filling  the  interior  of  the  pendium,  or 
external  membrane.  The  {leridinm  nnally  bursts 
at  the  top,  to  allow  the  esca|>e  of  the  spores,  which 
issue  from  it  as  very  fine  dust.  Some  oT  the  s|>ecies 
are  common  everywhere.  Most  of  them  affect 
rather  dry  soils,  and  some  are  found  only  in  heaths 
and  sandy  soils.  The  most  common  Britisli  species 
is  L.  peininutum,  generally  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  warty  and  mealy 
surface.  The  largest  British  s|)ecie»,  the  (liant 
Puffliall  (L.  yiiftinteitm),  is  often  many  feet  in 
circumference,  and  filleil  with  a  loathsome  pulpy 
mass  when  young ;  but  in  its  mature  state  its 
contents  are  so  dry  and  spong>-  that  they  have  often 
been  used  for  stanching  wounds.  Trieir  fames, 
when  burned,  have  not  only  the  power  of  stu|»efying 
bees,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  used,  in  order 
to  the  removal  of  the  honey,  but  have  been  used  as 
an  anie.>4thetic  instea<l  of  chloroform.    The  same 


properties  Ijelong  also  to  other  species.  Some  of 
them,  in  a  young  state,  are  used  in  some  countries 
as  food,  and  none  of  them  is  known  to  be  poisonouit. 

PnfT'blrds  { Bucronida),  a  family  resembling 
KinKfishcrs  in  form,  but  living  on  insects  like  Fly- 
catchers ;  they  also  resemble  the  Bee-eaters,  and 
are  found  only  in  South  an<l  Central  America.  See 
Barukt,  and  Schlater'a  Monograph  of  the  Jacamart 
and  Puff  btrd^  (1882). 

PufFendorf.  Samuel,  Baron  von  Puffex- 
DORF  (or  Pufendorf),  writ«r  on  jurisprudence, 
was  liorn  on  8th  January  IG.^,  at  Chemnitz,  in 
Saxony.  He  Wgan  the  study  of  tlieology  at  Leipzig, 
but  in  1656  went  to  Jena  to  study  national  lav 
and  mathematics.  Whilst  acting  as  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  Swedish  amltassador  at  Copenhagen 
war  broke  out  (1658)  lietween  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  Putfendorf  was  thrown  into  prison. 
During  the  eight  months  he  was  kept  there  h« 
thought  out  his  EUmruta  Juritprudtntia  Uni- 
vermlia.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, who  appointed  PufTendorf  to  the  professorsliip 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  at  Heidelberg. 
He  next  exposed  the  aljsurdities  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  empire  in  De  Statu  Reipubliat 
Gennanictr  (1667),  which  raise<l  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy.  In  1670  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  at  Lund,  and  there  wrote 
the  work  on  which  his  fame  now  rests,  De  Jure 
AatiirtB  et  Gentium  { 1672),  a  work  liased  upon  the 
system  of  Grotius  (q.v.),  but  completed  and  ex- 
tended in  the  line  of  Hobl>es'  speculations.  Some 
years  later  the  king  of  Sweilen  made  him  hiii 
historiographer,  with  the  dignity  of  a  councillor 
of  state.  In  his  official  character  he  published  a 
dry  histor>'  of  Swe«len,  from  the  expeiiition  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  into  Germany  to  the  death  of 
tjueen  Christine.  In  1688  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg invited  him  to  Berlin  to  writ«  the  histor>-  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  the  iireat  Elector.  He  ^ied 
in  that  city  on  26th  October  1694. 

Sve  Loriiner,  Inttituttt  of  Late  of  Nation*  (roL  L 
1883);  H.  von  Trcitochlce,  in  Prniuischr  Jakrhiifker 
(1875);  and  Droysen,  Al^ancUuntjm  tur  nenert» 
OetekichU  (1876). 

PnfBn  (Fratercula),  a  genns  of  birds  of  the 
Auk  family,  charact«rised  by  a  gaily  coloured  bill 
— red,  orange  yellow,  and  bluish  gray — with  a 
horny  frontal  siieath  divide<l  by  trnnsverMe  groovei 


Puffin  ( FrtUereula  aretiea ). 


into  several  distinct  pieces.  At  the  end  of  the 
breeding  season  these  furrows  deepen,  and  the 
sheath  is  shed.  There  is  in  fact  an  annual  moalt 
of  the  bill-sheath  and  of  the  homy  plates  above 
and  below  the  eyelids.  In  form,  size,  and  colour 
the  new  bill-sheath  differs  markedly  from  the 
old  one.    The  genus  Fratercula  embraces  three 
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npecies,  of  which  only  one,  the  Commoo  Puffin 
{ F.  atrtiea),  A  hml  a  little  larger  than  a  pigeon, 
frequent**  tlio  nn-ky  shore*  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean. 
It  occurn  in  njiiiiy  partH  (if  En^jlarnl  and  in  Wales, 
while  on  the  ctm^t  iuhI  islmiils  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  it  in  often  abundant,  e>^{)eciaily  at  the 
breeding  Mason,  when  the  birds  congre;;ate  in 
large  coronie*.  The  egg,  whicli  is  uf  a  dull  white 
marked  with  pole  brown  or  lilac,  i»  laid  Bometimes 
in  a  oreviee  w  »  difi^  aouietiinM  is  (be  barrow  of 
a  i«bUt,  or  is  a  eavi^  maile  for  the  parpnee. 
The  nestling,  which  is  covered  with  sooty  black 
down,  remains  in  the  nest  for  three  weekn,  and  is 
fed  on  small  finlu's.  The  aifiilt  hinls  fi  cil  mi  crus- 
taceans and  otluT  marine  animaln.  On  land  they 
wadilli'  ratiiiT  thun  walk,  but  they  swim  and  dive 
well,  and  their  Hi^ht  is  rapid  though  seldom  high. 
In  various  localities  the  puffin  is  popularly  called 
Sea-fxtrrot,  CotUUmtb,  and  Tammienorie.  In  the 
Paciiic  the  geniu  is  repreeented  by  the  Homed 
Pnffln  {F.  eonM»fate).  There  aleo  is  found  the 
cloealy  allied  genne  LandB,  irith  bright  yellow  hill. 
The  egca  of  the  pnffin  are  mnch  sought  after,  and 
the  fl^  of  the  yonng  birds  is  nsed  ai  food.  For 
details  as  to  the  strange  nionltin^'  and  ranewal  of 
the  bill.  s<»e  Zoologist  (July  187«). 

FuR-dog.  This  breed  of  dog  is  fgmtnXi^  son- 
poeed  to  have  heeo  bnraght  over  fronn  Hotland, 
where  it  is  veiy  eooiinoa.  Its  nrigin  there  is 
nnknown.  The  pag  may  be  deseribeaaa  a  miiria* 
tare  bulldog,  though  he  differs  in  the  shape  of  hfo 
ean,  which  should  fall  forwanl  like  a  tornerV,  and 
of  his  tail,  wliich  «h<>nld  curl  ti^ditly  against  bin 
fjuarters.  The  hroa'l  unilcr-jaw  and  wide  skull  of 
the  bulldog  are  rarely  been,  but  shouhl  be  present 
in  a  perfect  specimen.  Some  years  prior  t<>  1880, 
when  the  pug  was  fashionawe.  Mr  Morimm  of 
London  and  I»i-d  Willoaghby  d'&esby  paitl  great 
afetentiott  to  the  breediog  of  WBh  <^  foandod  two 
distinet  stnini  Imown  la  uw  MoriMa  and  Wil- 


loaghby  pugs.  Large  priMS  wwa  paid  for  pure 
specimens  of  either  strain,  bat  when  the  fashion  in 

ladies'  dogs  took  anotlier  direction  prices  came 
rapidly  down.  Tlif  two  straiuH  have  been  so  often 
recrossed  that  it  is  dilHcult  to  ohtjiin  :i  pure  Hjieci- 
men  now.  The  pug  is  only  tit  for  a  house-dog,  as 
he  is  useless  for  any  active  work.  Beyond  a  ten- 
dency to  get  veiy  fat  he  is  well  fitted  for  this,  as 
hlH  short,  smooth  eoat  is  eadly  doMied,  and  he  is 
a  han<ly  size. 

Pagrt  8oand,  a  lur^'e  inland  sea  in  the  north- 
weiit  of  \V!»,sliiri};ton,  I'.S. .  coninmtiii  uting  with 
the  l*ac-itic  by  ilie  Adniiralty  Inlet  and  Juan  de 
Poca  Strait.  It  is  diviiled  into  several  branches, 
penetrates  far  into  the  interior,  and  is  everywhere 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  which  in  most 

i>Iaces  ean  ride  close  to  the  shores,  and  load  or  nn- 
oad  withont  wharves.   Great  quantities  of  pine 
and  fir  are  shippoil  from  a  country  rich  in  timber. 

Pugilism,  or  lioxiNO  (lAi.  pugil,  'a  boxer;' 
comuare  'pugnacity,'  from  pugntu,  'a  fist').  'To 
box  is  almost  a»  old  as  our  language  it«elf :  no 
special  ecplanation  is  reauired  to  show  what  boxing 
is ;  ereiy  one  knows  tiiat  it  is  fighting— leal  or  mimic 
— with  the  hands  alone,  all  weapons  Ming  foreign  to 
the  'scienee.'  Aspueilism,  in  what  hasalwaiys oeen 
its  highest  standaro— prise-iighting— is  now  snp- 


wmfd  to  \w  extinct,  it  may  Iw  of  interest  to  ;:ivp  a 
rief  sketch  of  its  past,  when  it  iilayt'd  a  nion 
portant  part — or  wan  thought  to  dn  fo    than  it  does 


i: 


a  more  ini- 


now  in  tne  fonnati<in  of  the  national  oliaractor. 

Although  now  the  ta-nte  for  it  wcuis  unit*'  as 
firmly  iniplanteii  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  l  iiitetl 
States,  Efnglantl  has  been  emphatically  the  home 
of  pngiliam;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  no  other 
eoantry  at  any  time  was  sneh  a  fair,  manly,  and 
humane  system  of  (Mnul'ru    ••^tnl)liHlie<l   an  that 


under  which  the  English  settled  their  qnarrels, 
especially  after  the  mies  of  the  prize-ring  were 

issucil.  Tht.'sf,  known  now  as  the  'olil  rules,' 
dutt'ii  Inuii  till'  tiiiH'  iif  (lie  linst  recognised  cliainpion 
of  England,  in  \v||ll•^u  name  they  were  franjed  to 
ensure  regularity  and  fair-play  in  prize-fights,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consecjuence,  in  all  others,  the  P.  li. 
—an  acceptau  abbreviation  for  Prize  King — being 
the  standard  authority  in  sach  niattere,  too  ro^ 
academy  of  athletia^  aa  it  were.  This  «aa  soon 
after  1740!i  and  the  ivlw  held  good  for  nearly  a 
centonrt  Mt  in  1888,  after  a  fatal  battle,  they  were 
revised,  entirely  in  the  direction  of  diTninishihg  the 
danger  of  nncli  contests.  At  the  same  time  it  sliould 
be  remarked— and  those  unaccinainteil  with  the 
subject  may  possibly  l>e  suqjrised  to  learn  that 
fatal  results  to  prize  light«  were  extremely  rare, 
and  in  meet  instances  occurred  through  what  may 
be  termed  accidental  or  secondary  causes.  In 
Broaghton's  rules  *  minnte  time '  was  allowed  be- 
tween the  rounds— eadi  bout  of  the  struggle  being 
called  a  'round.'  and  lasting  until  one  or  both  of 
the  men  woe  down  s  but  tua  was  altered  in  the 
new  mIes  to  half  a  minute.  It  was  properlv 
decided  that  if  a  man  could  not  ninM  r  liimscff 
sufficiently  in  that  time  to  face  his  antjig<iiiist  he 
must  )>e  su  weak  or  stu|>etie4l  that  further  lighting 
would  be  dKngenuis.  In  Broughton's  time,  too, 
the  seconds  were  allowed  to  carry  their  principals 
to  the  'scratch;'  this  was  forbidden  by  the  new 
rules  on  the  saaw  grounds  as  the  previous  altera- 
tion. The  pnrpoaa  of  both  sets  of  rules  was  to 
secure  foir-play  and  to  footer  a  Idad  «f  rode, 
chivalrv,  objects  not  wltlMNit  value  when  we 
remember  the  classes  meet  likely  to  eome  under 
tlieir  influence,  and  the  angrj*  quarrels  id t her  code 
wiv-^  inii'nde<l  to  regulate.  No  niaJi  was  to  l)e 
struck  while  he  ^^ a.w  down;  and  no  maji  might  Iw 
struck  below  the  belt— the  belt  in  practice  l*eing  a 
handkerchief  tied  tightly  round  the  waist.  With 
prise-boxere  these  handkerchiefs  were  the  *  colours ' 
of  the  men,  chosen  by  themselves  and  worn  by 
their  partisans.  Kiekug,  biting,  and  the  honibw 
'  gouging '—once  so  frequent  across  the  Atlaatie, 
but  now  happily  seldom  heard  of,  owing  to  the 
spread  of  pugilism — were  all  *foul,'  and  their 
practice  instantly  lost  a  nian  the  battle.  There 
were  two  seconds,  or.  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  liottle  lioliler.s,  to  each  man  ;  their  duty  was 
to  lift  their  principal  when  he  fell ;  to  carry  him 
to  his  comer — alwaj's  selected  bv  tossing  a  coin,  the 
winner  of  the  toss  naturally  cnoosing  the  side  of 
the  ring  wUdl  fdaeed  him  with  his  back  to  the 
sun ;  to  spouse  or  sprinkle  him  with  water ;  to 
wipe  the  perspunation  or  btood  fram  his  face ;  and,  as 
their  seoond  title  implies,  to  refresh  him  with  sips 
from  the  water  or  brandy  bottle.  They  nsed  also 
to  carry  in  their  jacket  pockets  a  sutijil y  of  ]>owdered 
resin,  which  tlie  Isixer  would  ruii  on  his  liands 
t«»  enable  liim  to  elench  them  ii;:htlv  when  he  grew 
tire«l ;  but  this  practice  wa.s  nuide  '  /oul  "  by  the  new 
rules.  The  'scratch,"  to  which  allusion  has  l>een 
made,  was  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  which 
the  combatants  had  to  *  loe,'  faoa  to  foaa»  before 
hostilities  could  conmience.  It  waa  also  an  in- 
dispensable fonnality  for  the  men  and  their  seconds 
to  stiake  hands  prior  to  the  first  round,  all  six 
crossing  hands  to  do  so,  something  like  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  Caledonian  quwlrilles ;  this  pre- 
vcnte<l  anything  like  a  sudden  rush  by  either  of 
the  men  u|s)n  his  uii)Te|iared  foe.  'I'lie  'ring' 
itself  wa.s  a  square  of  24  leet,  marked  out  bv  four 
comer  and  four  middle  stakes,  round  which  ran 
two  ropes  at  a  height  from  the  ground  of  2  and  4 
feet  raapeetiraly. 

For  many  years  prize-fighting  maintained  aa 
enormous  popularity,  and  an  existence  which,  if  not 
actually  legal,  was  scarcely  to  be  diatliigiiiabad 
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from  it  The  popolaritv  perhi^  ramaiiiB,  hnt  the 
le^Iity  or  tlie  want  of  it  is  m  aettled  that  the  ' 
P.  n.  is  genenUly  regarded  as  a  Uiin^  of  the  past ; 
and  even  boxing  may  be  prohibited.  'Boxing' 
was  ntice  equivalent  to  'pngili'^iii.'  the  general 
term  for  'fistic'  manwnvres,  1>ut  is  now  almoRt 
flxolnaively  n'«orve<l  for  '  Hpan  in^' "  w  itli  pjidilftl  \ 
ffloves.  These,  of  course,  siro  usc<l  to  prevent  llie 
injuries  which  the  uake<I  kiuickk-H  might  inflict,  al 
Uioiigfa  «  veiy  respectable  amount  of  puniahment  caii 
lie  malt  evaa  idta  the  largest  gloves.  BrmiKhtaMi 
va*  foUaiwad  by  «  Mtiea  of  enamDion$<,  nmon0it 
whom  ilia  moat  {amona  w«ra  jprohably  .luhu  Jack- 
son ( 1709-1845  >--known  as  Gentleman  Jaokaon; 
Jem  Belcher:  Tom  Cribb  (1781-184B),  the  most 
f«?arl(;s.s,  li<)iH'"*t,  Riiil  simple-iiiiiuiod  of  gladiators; 
Spring;  ami  Tom  Saycrx  ( 1826  <l'>),  with  whom 
till  si  i  K  -,  ] ira<'ticaliy  cli>se<i.  Ail  th<'«e  lia\e  Item 
lioaoured  hauilMxnc  inoiiuineiits,  •tipwially 

Jackson  and  Cribb,  wiio  lie  ri-spectivoly  in  Hronin 
ton  Cemetery  ( London )  and  Woolwich  churcliyani ; 
while  the  funeral  of  Sayeta  wae  almoat  a  national 
demonattatian,  the  hetefi^eneotta  nrooeaaion  which 
followed  bring  Obe  of  the  longest,  if  not  actually  the 
largest  ever  seen  even  in  London.  Another  boxer, 
John  Gully  ( 1783-1863),  might  have  been  champion, 
but  he  retired  from  the  ring  ami  actually  1«;<'anie 
M.P.  for  Pontefract  (18.'«  an  owner  of  ex 
t-t  ii  i  I  coalmines,  ami,  what  to  many  of  bis 
admirers  Wiv*  a  fact  of  mtich  great4?r  im|K>rtanw, 
his  racers  tlirice  won  tin-  Deniy ;  and  lie  Iwgan 
life  as  a  ioumeyman  butcher  '.  The  pctpular  idol 
at  one  time  waa  Jack  Shaw  (1789-1815),  the 
Ufe-gaard!«ntan,  a  pogiUst  of  herculean  strength, 
bat  not  ao  imlished  in  adenee  as  some  of  Ma 
compeerA.  His  patrons  offered  to  bay  him  ont  of 
the  regiment  when  it  was  ordered  abroad,  and  to 
back  liiiM  for  the  championship;  but  the  heroic 
gunrdsiiuui  refumsd,  and,  with  thonnands  of  hift 
comrades,  fell  in  winning  tin-  (  i-  wning  victory 
for  h'w  eoHntr>'.  Ft  is  said  that  lie  kille<i,  or  placM 
hors  (It  combat,  ten  French  cuiraMHiers  at  Water- 
loo before  he  waa  himself  slain.  Many  mt<n  nf 
the  highest  standing  have  deemed  it  essential  to 

Eeaerro  the  prise-ring.  The  great  Duke  of  Well- 
gton  waa  its  fim  supporter ;  Sir  Roliert  Peel  and 
Lord  Palmerston  lent  tneir  inflaenoe  to  it,  and  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Jackson,  refer*  to  him  In 
really  a  reHpectful  style  in  the  not>  i  i  /'  ;i  Jtuin, 
George  Sorrow's  light  witli  the  '  Fl  uum^  1  inman  ' 
is  tnilv  Homeric  :  and  he  lamls  lK>\ing  a.-»  he  lauds 
all  tilings  Engliwh.  Tliackeray,  too,  wlioxe  now 
is  said  to  have  been  hroken  in  a  scliool  fight  with 
a  future  church  dignitary,  devoted  one  of  his 
Roundabout  Papen  to  tM  fgbt  between  Sayeis 
and  Heenao.  It  woald  oeem^  too  aaoeh  space 
to  oontinoe  this  eatalegoe  of  adroiiera,  but  did 
we  do  so  it  would  show  how  different  waa  the 
popular  tone  of  thought  not  bo  very  long  ago. 

The  r,  may  undonhl<'dly  claim  to  ll:L^  t  fnr- 
niched  an  item  in  FLn^'li-h  hi^Uiry  ;  forwhmi  the 
allieil  M>vereij,'nH  vi^it<'cl  Foiwlon  after  the  poace  of 
1814— the  niu5t  imtKirtant  and  brilliant  gathering 
of  potentates  on  record — it  was  deemed  fitting  by 
the  highest  autlioriti<»  to  show  them  a  display  of 
boxing,  Hupported  bv  the  best  pugilists  of  the  day — 
a  display  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors.  A  year 
or  two  later  the  Chnad-dnke  of  Pmsaia  saw  a  prize- 
battle  and  shook  bands  with  the  victor.  The  Shah 
of  Persia  in  1873  was  also  greatly  delighted  with  a 
similar  exhiTiilion.  The  real  d'-cadence  nf  the  ring 
<lat4«-  from  the  extahlishnient  of  iM)lice  in  wvery 
county  of  F,n;:land,  which  renilen-*!  it  well  iii;:h 
iiiil}0!<#il>le  to  '  get  H  fight  off;*  tin-  leading  piitrniiH 
of  the  >port  withdrew  dixgusted  at  tin-  cominmil 
disappointment,  leaving  the  lN>xer8  to  the  inlluence 
of  a  very  different  cIiuhh.  From  the  abeence  of 
nay  legal  restimint,  there  had  always  been  danger 


of  diaorder  and  riot,  to  check  which  no  adequate 
'  foiee  could  be  provided  ;  yet  latterly  aueh  scene* 
urew  more  frequent  and  woiae  in  ehatacter,  so  that 
Uie  demand  from  its  opponents  for  the  supprewion 

of  the  ring  gaine<l  in  Hfrength,  wliile  the  etfort*  of 
tho«e  who  wuuld  prewrve  it  were  {iroportionattsly 
!  weakened. 

Af*  with  mojtt  other  ext<*n>*ively  followe<l  gamftS, 
the  pri/e  ring  had  a  (iialeet  of  its  own.  a  '  tla.«h 
lin^,'  a  few  s|Mx-imeus  of  which  may  amuse  the 
leader.  The  fists  were  *  maulevs,'  and  when  both 
boxers  struck  with  the  same  nand  at  the  same 
time,  the  blow  waa  called,  aptly  enough,  a  '  ooanter- 
hit,'  or  only  *  'eooater.'  When  one  atraok  with 
the  right  and  the  other  with  the  left  at  the  eatne 
time,  uieblow  was  a  *cro*«<  counter.'  'Conntering' 
was  the  most  exciting,  and  the  wsverwit  mode  of 
inflicting  jmnixhnient.  Tiie  head  wan  th«  'know- 
ledge-lxix  or  'canister:'  the  no*e,  the  'conk'  or 
'l)eak. '  Teeth  were  'ivorien;"  the  ear,  the  'list- 
ener' or  'lug;'  eyes  were  ' ogles ;  blood  w-as, 
of  course,  'cloreti'  with  occasional  change  to 
Burgundy  and  other  winea.  A  man  kncxsked 
down  waa  *floai«d,*  or  *aent  off  Ua  jnaa.'  The 
fight  itself  was  a  'mill:*  a  •merrv  mai'ww  the 
favourite  description.  Our  last  illnsMtioa  from 
this  '8oientific  slang'  shall  l»e  to  explain  that  to 
'  croHJi '  a  light  was  to  «cli  it,  so  that  those  in  the 
secret  knew  lieforehand  which  man  wokI  I  v m.  and 
could  bet  accordingly.  Tiiose  not  faiiaiia.i  with 
the  sport  are  always  fond  of  imputing  this  conduct 
to  all  boxen,  but  in  reality  it  was  exceedingly  rare, 
and  almost  inipoesible  to  carry  out  witbont  exciting 
euspicion.  It  must  in  fairness  be  allowad,  what- 
ever view  may  be  token  of  pugilism,  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  has  higher  oounice,  more  teeolute 
pluck,  been  shown  than  within  the  ropes  and 
stakes  of  the  [>ri/e  ring,  where  the  Intxer's  dfJgged 
'game'  hai<  often  shown  how  even  tiie  mof-t  appar- 
ently hojM^les.s  stvnggle*  can  W  turneil  into  vii  loi  n  *. 
Even  now  tlie  light,  on  31st  May  1S6(),  l>etwf«»n  liie 
disalileti,  and  tlius  practically  one-armed  Tom 
Sobers,  and  his  gju^tic  luitagonisi,  Heenaa,  is 
spoken  of  oa  thoogn  it  waa  but  of  yaatahl^. 

8ae  VmV  JMms  (5v«&  1818);  Futiama  (1863); 
Ammfiem  FkHmaa  (Kew  York,  1876);  •Psodzmgon.' 
JToctem  Boxing  (1878);  H.  D.  HOei.  PvifOitUta  (2  vols. 
1880):  J.  B.  &B*Wj,  EMa  of  Bating  tmd  Matdw 
^ort :  sad  Ptolloak  and  Orevs^s  flmeiitg,  JMriv* 
WrettUno  (Bsdndnton  Lflnarjr,  1889). 

I*llgtll«  Al^GL'STUS  Wei.hy,  arcliitwt,  wa.s  bora 
in  I^mdon  on  Ist  March  1812,  the  son  f>f  a  French 
architect,  Augnstin  Pngin  (1782-1832),  in  whose 
office,  after  spooling  at  Christ's  Hospital,  he  was 
tninedt  ehieflv  by  making  drawings  for  his  father's 
hooka  on  Gotnie  bnildinga.  Whiut  working  with 
Sir  C  Bany  he  designed  and  modelled  a  latg«  part 
of  the  decorations  and  sctilpture  for  the  new  Etottses 
of  Parli«nent  ( 1836-37).  Early  in  life  he  became 
a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  ;  an<l  nunst  nf  his 

Elans  were  made  for  churches  and  other  i^lifices 
elonging  t'l  menilH-rs  of  that  community,  the  mo-it 
successful  being  perhaps  a  church  at  Kamagate, 
Killamej'  Cathedral,  Adare  Hall  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Benedictine  chapel  at  I>ouai.  He  died  insane 
at  Ramsgate,  on  14th  September  1892.  He  enriched 
tlie  literature  al  his  profession  by  Contnuts  .  .  . 
betwem  the  ArdMiehtrt  of  (A«  16th  ami  29tk 
Ctnturits  (1836),  a  Treatite  on  Chamcd  Senemt 
( 1861 ),  and  The  True  Principles  of  ChrittiailArtki- 
texture  (IHH).  See  H.  Ferrey's  ReceUtctkm  9f 
A    W.  P\iniii  initl  /ma  Father  (istJl ). 

Hi-  Ml.  EinvAKD  Wki.bv  1'igin  (iH-l-t-To), 
succeeded  to  his  father's  practice,  and  was  the 
arehiteot  el  tnutf  R^w*^  Catholic  ckutvbei^  4ha» 

Pag-mlU.  See  Brick. 
PnliM  J«4iet»  See  Gomioii  Law. 
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Pulaski*  Casimik,  a  PoUhIi  count  who  fell  in 
the  American  revohition,  \va.s  Uorn  in  P(Mli)lia,  4t)i 
March  1748,  took  an  oetive  part  in  the  war  agaiuit 
Rufldia,  and  lost  hU  eHtateft  and  was  outlawed  at 
th«  partUioii  of  Poland  in  1772.  In  1777  he  went 
to  AlUMiM,  and  for  hia  conduct  at  the  Brandy  wine 
waa  alv«B  a  bria*de  of  cftvalrv,  wUeb  he  oom- 
maaiwd  nnta  iMieh  1778.  H«  tiiM  oruaniaed 
*PalMki'«  Iwion,'  a  corps  of  lancera  ana  light 
Infantry,  in  which  he  enlisted  even  prisoners  of  war 
ainl  ilc^crters.  In  Miiv  1779  he  entered  Charltwton, 
anil  hi  lil  it  until  the  placf  wa»  relieved  ;  a  furious 
a.HKauli  which  he  luui  iw.vla  on  the  I?iiti-h  was 
reppllwl,  hut  he  afterwanU  followed  ami  hara.H_-»e«l 
them  until  they  left  South  Carolina.  At  th«  hit-ee 
of  Savannah  on  the  9tli  of  October  he  fell  in  the 
atuiault  at  the  head  of  the  cavalrv,  and  die<l  on 
board  the  bris  Wa^  two  days  later.  In  1824 
Lafajatte  laid  the  aoniaratoBe  at  a  nionnment  to 
PnlMld,  in  Sataiinali,  wbieb  waa  aanplaled  in 

Paid,  Luioi,  an  Italian  poet,  bomatFloianoe, 

3<i  December  14.32,  and  died  in  1484  (or  1487).  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me<lici  and  of 
Politiaa.  He  is  the  author  of  a  celebrated  poem, 
It  Morgimh  Maggiore.  ( *  Morj^nte  the  <3iaat  *),  a 
bnrletiqae  epic  or  which  Roland  is  the  hero.  Thia 

¥i*m  is  one  of  the  mowt  valuable  nources  for  the  early 
n»CAn  dialf>ct.  tlio  nicetifs  and  i(iiomn  of  which 
have  l»e»"n  pini>loyp<l  by  Pnlci  with  preat  tikill  (see 
Italy,  Vol  Vl  ]>  I'A  ).  Tho  first  efiition  Rp])eared 
at  Venice  in  14f<l.  ami  the  book  has  sinco  Iw-^'n  fre- 
qnentty  reprinted.  Pnlci  wrote  further  a  hutnorouN 
novel  (printed  in  Clasnei  Italian*,  Milan.  1804) 
•Ddaaveral  humoroos  sonnets.— His  brother  Beb- 
vaBOO  (bom  ewnea  1430)  wrote  an  ek«y  on  the 
death  of  SItnooetta,  mistress  of  AHaa  oe*  Mediel, 
and  the  first  translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil. 
- — LUCA,  another  brother  (bom  H.*?!),  wrotea|>oem 
in  honour  of  I-orcnzo  do'  M»»dioiV  succ«»as  in  a 
tournament  ;  //  '^Vri#o  CWivineo,  a  metrical  romance 
of  chivalry  ;  DrifuUo  ^Anton,  a  paatofal  peenB) 
and  Epistole  Eroich*. 

Pnlcx.  SeePuuL 

Pnlicat,  a  town  of  British  India,  20  milea  N. 
of  Madras,  the  first  settlement  nf  the  Dutch  in 
India ;  pop.  4067.  It  stands  on  an  island  la  a  kwfa 
inlft  of  the  sea  cAlItil  the  I^ke  of  Pulicat. 

Pnlko'wa,  a  villafrp  of  Kns.«ia,  10  miles  S.  of 
the  sit*  of  a  ma{jnil"''''nt  observatory  (."iQ"  4fi'  IH" 
N.  lat.  and  .W  19' -M)'  K.  lon^  ),  the  *St  Fetcrn- 
burg  observatory,"  Imilt  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  in 
183»-39.  In  1882  one  of  tiie  laigest  teleacqpea  in 
the  worid  was  ereeted  here. 

PllII«*y,  one  of  the  nioohanical  |HiwcrM,  consists 
of  II  ulii  i'l,  with  a  jfriM)ve  i<ut  all  rouiul  its  circnni- 
fen-nc'f,  anil  iiiovuhle  on  an  uxi''  ; 
^^H^ZH^;  the  whft'l,  which  it*  commonly 
calletl  a  »hearr,  is  often  placed 
inside  a  hollow  oblong;  mass  of 
wood  calleil  a  block;  and  by  the 
aides  of  tliis  block  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  axle  of  the  sheave 
are  supported  ;  the  cord  which 
passes  over  tin*  oireumforence  of 
the  shcavf  i^  ciilli-il  tlic  tml/f. 
PnlleVH  iiiJiy  Im- iiNC.I  riilicr  >iri;,'ly 
or  in  coniliiniiiion  :  in  ilii>  tui  iiier 
case  thi'V  art-  t-ither  Jixrd  or 
movohlt.  The Jixtti puilei/  { tin.  1 )  >nve»  no  mechani- 
cal advantage;  it  merely  changes  the  direction  in 
which  a  force  would  naturally  be  applieil  to  one 
 ceovenient :  thns,  W  can  be  raued  without 


'6 


consideration  will  hIiow  that,  as  the  weight,  W,  is 
supported  by  two  i4trin>;s,  the  stress  on  each  strins 
is  ^\V,  and  the  streKs  on  the  one  being  supported 

by  the  hofjk,  A,  the  power,  1',  reqnliea  merely  to 
support  the  stress  on  the  otiier 
string,  which  passeii  rouml  C. 
The  fixed  pulley,  C.  is  only  of 
service  in  ciianging  the  natarally 
upward  dirastioa  of  the  power 
into  a  downward  one.  If  the 
strings  in    the   single  movable 

Sulley  are  not  parallel  there  is  a 
iniinution  of  mechanical  advan- 
tage— i.e.  H  must  1k5  more  than 
half  of  W  to  pro<luce  an  exact 
counterpoise ;  if^  the  angle  made 
by  the  strings  AB  and  is  180*, 
H  must  be  equal  to  'W ;  and  if 
the  angle  be  greater  than  this 
there  is  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  or  P  mnst  be 
greater  than  W.  The  following  are  examnles  of 
difierent  comhinations  of  i>ulleyt*,  generally  Known 
as  the  first,  second,  and  third  sj ntenis  of  i)ulley». 
In  the  first  system  one  end  of  each  cord  is  fastened 
to  a  fixed  supjMirt  alwve ;  each  conl  descends, 
pcutses  round  a  pulley  (to  the  lowest  of  which  the 
weight,  W,  is  fastened),  and  is  fastened  to  the 
blocK  of  the  next  pulliQri  with  the  execution  of 
the  last  cord,  which  passes  round  a  fixed  puUev 
alsive,  and  is  attached  to  the  eomitenobe,  P. 
The  tension  of  a  string  being  the  same  in  all  its 
parts,  the  tension  of  every  part  of  the  string 
niarke<l  ( 1 )  in  fig.  3  is  that  which  is  produce<l  by 
the  weight  of  V ;  consequently,  as  the  Ih-sI  mov- 
able pulley  is  supjM)rte<l  on  lM)th  sides  liy  a  >tring 
having  a  tension,  I',  the  tension  applied  in  its  sup- 


ng.1 


port  fi  tP.  The 


of  the  BtriiHr  mariced  (S) 


llf.4. 


llg.L 


Uftlog  it  directly  bjr  merely  pulling  P  down.  The 
single  movable  pulley,  with  parallel  cords,  given  a 
mechanical  ailvantage  =  2  (lig.  2);  for  a  little  « 


is  therefore  2P,  and  the  second  movable  pulley  is 
supported  by  a  foroe  eqoal  to  41*.  It  may  similarly 
be  shown  that  the  Wice  applied  by  the  strings 
marlied  (4)  in  rapport  of  the  last  pulley  (which 
is  attached  to  W)  is  8P.  Hence  we  see  that, 
according  to  this  arrangement^  1  lb.  can  support 
4  11).  if  two  movable  imlteys  are  used :  8  fb.  if 
there  are  thre«»  movable  pulleyi*  ;  16  ll>.  if  llieie 
are  four  movalde  pulleys  ;  and  if  there  are  //  ninv 
able  pulleys  1  lb.  can  Nuiiimit  2'  ll>.  It  iniiHi  Im 
notice«l.  however,  that  in  pra«'lice  the  weijjht  of 
the  cords,  aud  of  the  pulleys,  and  the  friction  of 
the  cord  on  the  pulleys  must  allow'e<l  for;  and 
the  fact  that  in  this  system  all  of  these  resist  the 
action  of  the  power,  P,  and  that  to  a  lanm  wrtant» 
has  rendered  It  of  little  use  In  praetiea— The 
second  system  is  much  inferior  in  prodttoiag  * 
1  a«l  vantage,  but  it  is  found  to  be 
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more  convenient  in  practice,  and  is  modified  aeoord- 
ing  to  tlw  |Munoe«  fm  wluoh  it  i*  to  be  n»ed ; 
two  prevalent  nnne  am  given  in  figs.  4  and  5. 
la  tbii  qwfeem  one  atrfag  paeeaa  ruuml  all  the 
pnlleyB,  and,  tm  the  tenstion  in 
every  imrt  of  i(  is  that  pro(liioi:-<l 
by  tlie  weij^iit  of  P,  the  wliole 
force ujiplicnl  to  elevate  tlie  lower 
block  witli  its*  attached  weight, 
W,  is  the  weipht  P  maltiplied 
by  the  nuiulicr  of  Htrin^  attached 
to  the  lower  block ;  in  Kg.  4  W 
=  4F,  and  in  fig.  5  \V  =  6P, 
the  pulleys  in  the  upper  block 
being  only  of  use  in  cliiin^rinj;  the 
direction  of  the  pulling.'  force. 
Tliift  system  Lstheonein  common 
iiHc  in  architecture,  in  ilm-k- 
yanlH,  and  on  intard  .nliip,  and 
various  niwlitif/itinnB  of  it — such 
as  White's  null*  y,  Smeaton's 

Sullev,  &c.— have  boen  intro- 
ucea ;  bat  the  simpler  forms 
afaown  above  liavo  iieen  foand  to 
answer  beet— The  third  BVHtem 
(fig.  6)  is  merely  tiie  lin^t  system 
inverted,  ami  it  is  a  little  more 
]iii«crfiil,  Ix'sidi'H  having  the 
weight  of  the  |uilleys  toMjpixtrt  the  jiower,  iuHtead 
of  acting  in  opposition  to  it,  a.'^  in  the  former 
case. — Tlie  mechanical  a»lvantaj,'e  can  be  traced 
out  by  tinding  from  the  form  of  the  combination 
the  ratio  between  the  run  of  the  tackle  over  the 
last  sheave  and  the  vertical  ascent  of  W,  when 
motion  ia  eat  vn.  Theoretically,  the  larger  the 
number  of  movable  pulleys  in  an;^  one  oombina- 
tion  the  greater  is  the  mechanical  advantage 
affonled  by  it ;  but  the  enonuous  friction  pro- 
duced, and  the  want  of  jiorfect  flexibility  in  tlie 
ropes,  prevent  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
pulleys. 

FBllanu  GBonnE  MoimMini,  the  inventor  of 
the  welMcnown  'cars,'  wai»  liom  in  New  York 
state  in  18.?1.  eiii;uj,'i-il  jn  the  Imsiness  of  moving 
and  raising  liuildiu^'.-.,  and  .i.--  early  as  Is."!!)  made 
his*  first  sleejiing  cars,  and  in  lS(i.S  the  fii-i  r.n  tlie 
ino<le1  witli  which  Iuh  name  is  now  aHt«<K'iat4Ml  (see 
Kaii.wavsi  The  I'ullnuui  Palace-car  Company 
wa.H  formed  in  1H67,  under  his  presidency,  ai^now 
operates  nearly  2.500  cars.  In  IMO  Im  lonndad  the 
iodoatiiid  town  which  bean  his  name.  It  ia  now 
ambraeed  within  the  cil^  limita  of  Cfaioaga 

PnlmoBarta*  SeaLuMowoKT. 

PntaSMrtMi  ft  aeetion  of  the  Gnateropoda 


(q.v.K 

Pnlo>Penang. 


See  I*EMANO. 


Pulpit  (Lab  mdpittim)t  an  elevated  tribane 
or  desk,  troin  which  aernHnMi,  lectures,  and  other 
scdemn  religions  addresses  are  deli\  ere<l.  In  great 
ehniches  the  pulpit  is  commonly  plactnl  on  the 
north  8t«le  of  the  nave  a;.'aiiixt  the  wall,  ur  in 
jnxtapositinn  with  a  pillar  or  hnttresn  (see  also 
Amiio).  The  pulpits  of  the  Low  rountrie«<  ami 
of  (iennany  are  often  masterpieces  of  elalwrate 
carving  in  wo<h1  and  stone,  frequent  subjects  for 
treiitmeni  Ijeing  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  the 
Call  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  Adam  and 
Eve  (aa  in  the  wood-eanrad  pulpit  by  Verbmggen 
in  St  Gndale  at  Braaseb).  Sometimes  the  canopy 
or  sounding-board  in  the  part  niwt  elatmrately 
adorned  by  carving  in  wood  or  stone,  om  in 
the  pulpit  at  Fotheringhay,  Northamiit«in-lure. 
Amongst  the  majtlerpieces  of  N'iccola  ri^ano  arc 
tlie  heantifullv  wion-,dit  marble  pulpits  of  the 
baptistery  at  Pisa^  and  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena. 
Some  an  adonied  hgr  branaa-work.    Tlia  palpit 


(in  Arabic,  nUmbar)  fomin  ana  of  tlw  aoao^ 

appliances  al 
Mohammedan 

worship.  See 
Dollman's  Ex- 
a  m  ft  I  f  s  0 f 
Ancient  PulpUt 
in  Englamd 
(1M9). 

Pnlqoe,  n 

favourite  bever- 
age of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  of  the 
inliabitaiit«  of 
Central  America 
and  some 
of  South  Amer- 
ica ;  made  from 
the  fermented 
juice  of  different 
species  of  Agave 
(q.v.). 

PnlMatilla, 

or  l'A.syi-E 
Flower,  a 
species  of  Ane- 
mone (A.  pvlaa- 
tUla ),  ot  the 
natoiml  Older 
Rannnenlaoem. 
The  R[>eeies  is  a 
perennial  herb 
Willi  doubly  pin* 
natilid  or  doiildy 

trilid  leaver,  ami  Pdpit  (Fofbennghav, 
a    simple     one-  nhire,  1440  >. 

l1owere<l  scape. 
It  is  narcotic,  acrid,  and  poiaonons.   The  pnlaatilla 
is  a  native  of  many  parte  of  Europe,  and  of  efaaJky 

Cstaree  in  aaveral  parts  of  Enghuid.  It  baa  widely 
ll-ahapad  Udirii  purple  flowers.  Other  species  of 
Anemone  haw  ainular  properties,  A.  iimtensi^  and 
A.  patent,  the  former  a  native  of  Eun>j>e  generally, 
tlie  latter  cif  Sils-ria.  They  all  emit,  when  hniisell, 
a  pungent  smell,  nn<i  contain,  a.s  their  principal 
ctmstituent,  a  peculiar  ]iiiii;.;<  !it  essential  oil,  which, 
in  combination  with  Ancrnvnic  Add,  forms  an  acrid 
and  very  inHammable  substance  called  Anemomne 
or  Ptilxatilla  Camphor,  and  ia  aomatimea  oaed  in 
medicine.  PuUcUMa  is  a  favotttite  medidne  of 
the  homaopathiita.     Easter  «^  are  coloured 

Snrple  in  aome  places  with  the  petals  of  the  pa.«que 
ower. 

Pnlae  ( Lat  vuU),  a  name  for  the  edible  aeeda 
of  leguminous  plants,  as  com  is  the  name  for  the 
edible  »ee«lB  of  (nwies.  Peas  and  beam  are  the 
most  common  and  important  of  all  kinds  of  pulse ; 
next  to  them  may  be  ranked  kidney-beans,  lentils, 
chick-peas,  pigeon-peas,  &&  The  best  kinds  of 
pulse  are  verj'  nutritious,  but  not  ea^v  of  i 
and  are  very  apt  to  produce  (latulenos. 

Plllse  (Lat.  putnu,  'a  pushing  or  lieating'). 
The  j>henomeaon  known  as  the  arterial  pulse  or 
artenal  pnlaatkm  is  dne  to  the  dutension  of  the 
arteneH  conseoiient  apon  tiia  intennitteint  injectioo 
of  blood  into  their  trunks,  and  the  sabeeqnent  con- 
traetion  which  results  from  the  el.asticitv  of  their 
walla.  It  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  all  except- 
ing very  minute  arteries,  and,  in  e.\|M»!ie<l  |>osition», 
is  visible  to  the  eve.  The  pnlse  is  usually  ex- 
amined at  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  the 
fwUantages  of  that  position  f)eing  that  the  artery 
is  very  sujierficial,  ami  that  it  is  easily  com- 
pres»e<l  against  the  bone.  It  is  usual  and  con- 
venient, though  not  quite  accurate,  to  include 
under  tlia  tenn  the  conditaona  obaerved  between 
the  beata,  aa  wall  aa  tboaa  pcodneed  by  them. 
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Tiie  conditiiin  of  the  piilne  ileptrids  mainlv  on  two 
factorw,  each  of  which  may  van  indcponAcntIv  of 
tb«  other  :  first,  the  contmction  of  the  lieart,  which 
ptopelft  the  Btreatn  of  blood  along  the  artery  ;  aod 
leeond,  tbtt  leautMice  in  the  small  arterieci  and 
capillarMs,  irMch  wntrob  the  iftte  at  which  it 
leares  the  artery.  The  first  detenninca  thi  fK> 
qn^ncy  and  rhythm  of  the  palae  and  the  tone  of 
the  .t-  liat  the  tension  of  the  artery  lietween 
them  (uid  tlifir  apparent  dnmtion  depend  mainly 
upon  the  periphi  i  il  i  -i-*Ance,  'reeling  the 
pulse,'  therefore,  j;ivfs  uiiportant  information  be- 
eideM  the  riite  of  the  lioart's  iirtion,  and  implieB 
mach  more  than  the  mere  counting  of  pulaatloOB. 
Dr  Broadbent  saya,  '  A  complete  aoemmt  of  the 
polae  sboaki  •pecify  (1)  the  frennency— i.e.  the 
namber  of  beau  per  minute,  with  a  note  of  any 
irregnlarity  or  inkemiiflsioit  or  instability  of  the 
rhythm  ;  (2)  the  size  of  the  ▼enel ;  (3)  the  degree 
of  distension  of  the  artery  between  the  heats  ; 
(4)  the  Hmractcr  of  th(!  nulsjition  -whether  it^s 
access  Ih  -uiliU-n  oi  gradual,  its  duru'i'iu  nhort  or 
long,  it*i  Mtilwideiice  alirupt  or  slow,  note  heing 
taken  of  dicrotisDi  when  jiresoiit  ;  (.'))  tlie  force  or 
strength  of  both  the  constant  and  variable  pressure 
within  the  arter>',  as  measured  by  its  corapressi- 
tiUity  ;  (6)  the  state  of  the  arterial  walls.' 

Th«  frequency  of  the  pulse  variee  with  age,  from 
190  to  140  per  minute  at  birth  to  70  to  7S  m  adolt 
males,  and  with  sex,  being  six  or  eight  beats  more 
in  adnit  femaleH.  In  some  individuals  it  deviates 
considerably  from  this  standard,  and  may  even  be 
hnl  1 1 II  I  lly  in-low  forty  or  above  ninety  without  any 
si^Tis  i>i  disea-se.  It  if*  increaw*d  by  exertion  orexcite- 
nieiil,  by  fiKxl  or  ftimnlatits,  diminished  in  a  lying 
poature  or  during  sleep.  In  disejvse  (acute  hydro- 
eephalns,  for  examplei  the  pnl'«c  may  reach  ISO  or 
even  200  beata;  or,  on  tne  other  hand  (as  in 
apoplexy  and  in  oertain  oi^ganie  affections  of  the 
hewt),  ft  map  ba  aa  alow  aa  between  tbirtgr  and 
twenty. 

The  normal  regular  rhtfthm  of  the  pulse  may  be 
int«rfere<l  with  either  by  the  (x  <'a.«*ional  dropping 
of  a  heat  ( iiitermis.Hion  ),  or  hy  variutionH  iu  the 
force  of  !*ucces.-<ivo  beats,  and  in  tli«  length  of  the 
intervals  separating  them  (irregularity).  These 
vnrietii^  often  occur  in  the  siune  person,  bat  they 
nia^-  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Irregu- 
lanly  of  the  pulse  is  natural  to  some  persons ;  in 
Otheia  it  is  the  mere  reanlt  of  debility  ;  bat  it  may 
be  owHied  by  the  most  serious  dimnlen^  aa  by 
dfaeaae  of  tne  brain,  or  by  organic  diieaie  of  the 
heart. 

The  other  qualities  of  the  pulso  are  much  more 
diflicnlt  to  recognise,  though  of  no  le-v-  imjMirtanee. 
The  degree  of  tension  or  resistance  to  compression 
by  the  fingers  varies  greatly :  in  a  soft  or  '  low- 
tension'  pulse  the  arf^rv  may  be  almost  imper- 
oeptible  between  the  i;  l  -.  ;  in  a  hard  or  'high- 
tension  '  pulse  it  may  be  almost  incompressible. 
An  unduly  soft  pal»e  in  usually  an  indication  of 
debili^  ;  an  umdolv  hard  one  is  most  ehaiaeteristic 
of  diseam  of  the  Kidneys  ( q.  v. )  and  goat.  Bat  the 
teuf'ioM,  nice  the  frequency  of  tlie  puls^,  undergoes 
considerahle  variations  in  health  from  temiMirary 
causeH,  and  may  in  certain  individuals  be  hahitu- 
ally  alwve  or  below  the  average  without  actual 
disease. 

Th<'  force  of  the  beats  is  a  measure  of  the  vigour 
and  ethciency  of  the  heart's  action.    A  strong  pulse 
is  correctly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  vigorous  state  of 
thf!  iiystem  ;  it  may,  however,  arise  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  hearty  and  lentain  I 
as  a  perdetent  Rjrmptnm  even  when  the  general  I 
powers  are  failing.   As  strength  of  tlie  pulse  usually 
nidicates  vigour,  so  weaknr»s  of  tlie  |)ulse  indicates  | 
debility.    Various  expressive  adjectives  have  ho  n 
•Uaeked  to  special  conditions  ot  the  pulse,  into  > 


the  consideration  of  wliich  our  sj>ace  will  not 
jiermit  us  to  enter,  Thui«,  we  re^d  of  the  jerking 
pulse,  the  hobbling  nulse,  tlie  conlcd  pulse,  the 
wiry  pulse,  the  thrilling  pulse,  the  rebounding 
pulse,  &c.  The  full  signincaiice  of  ehanges  of  the 
pulse  io  diseaM)  can  only  be  apprefliatM  by  cou- 
tideriag  them  in  oonneetion  wita  tlie  other  eigna 
and  symptoms  of  the  case.  See  MSDICIRB  (VoL 
VII.  p.  113),  CiHcrLATio.v,  IIeaht,  Palhitatio.s  ; 
and  esspecially  The  l'ui»e,  by  Dr  Uruadbent  (1890]. 

Pulsometer.  SeoPuMFS. 
Pulszky«  FRAKcrs  A  UKKUUS,  Hungarian  poli- 
tician and  author,  was  bom  at  Eperies,  17th  Sep- 
tember 1814,  and  after  a  course  itf  legal  studies 
travelled  abroad,  puhlishing  (1837)  a  successful 
book  i!i  England.  In  he  was  appointe<i  to  a 
guvenimeut  post  under  Esterhazj',  but,  suspectetl 
of  sharing  in  the  revolution,  tied  to  London,  where 
he  wrote  Tor  the  papers.  When  Kossuth  came  to 
England  I^lUzky  became  his  companion,  and  went 
with  bim  to  America  (deaeribedin  WhiUf  Mad,  and 
Bladk,  1852).  His  wife  wrote  Mmoin  of  a  Hun- 
gttrian  Lady  (Lond.  1800),  and  Takt  atid  Tradi- 
tions, of  Hungary  {19SI\.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  oy  tiie  Austrian  government  in  1SS2,  but, 
after  living  in  Italy  from  18r>2  to  IKtK),  was  par- 
dorir  (i  lu  l.H()7.  He  has  sat  in  the  parliament,  and 
been. director  of  museums  and  libraries  throughout 
the  country.  His  autobiographic  memoirs  (4  vols. 
1879-88)  were  tranalated  into  <>emiaa.  See  F.  W. 
Newman,  Aimh^mmmw    Two  Mm  ( ItM}. 

Pnlteney.  WaUAM,  Earl  of  Bath.  This 
etatosmao,  descended  from  a  Whi^  familv,  was 
bom  in  1682,  the  s*m  of  Sir  William  Pntteney, 
member  of  parliament  for  WoRtminster.  He  waw  a 
student  of  Christ  Church  ('(dlege,  Oxfonl,  where 
his  oratorical  power  was  early  displayed.  He 
entened  parliament  as  member  for  Heydon,  York- 
shire, and  was  a  most  graceful  and  brilliant  speaker, 
full  of  epigram,  and  a  master  of  all  the  arte  of 
parliamentary  attack.  At  first,  and  for  many 
yeare,  the  fnend  and  colleague  of  Walpole,  he 
finally  became  so  dis^sted  with  that  minister's 
indifierence  to  his  claims  that  in  1728  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  group  of  malcontent 
Whigs  styled  the  Tatriotw,'  and  was  henceforth 
Walpole'.i  I'l'in-.'vt,  ami  ]'rtli,qi--  iii'i--r  i! .1  ti lulable 
opponent,  Wing  tlie  leader  of  the  coalition  against 
him  in  the  Commons  as  Carteret  was  in  the  House 
of  Lortis.  He  was  Bolingbroke's  chief  assistant  in 
the  paper  ealled  the  CrafUman,  which  involved 
bim  in  many  mditical  controveraiee,  and  eaUed 
forth  eome  m  nia  flneet  pamphlets,  b  17S1  he 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Lord  Hervey  the  authorship  of 
a  scurrilous  pampldet ;  a  duel  was  the  consequence, 
fought  with  swords  in  St  James's  Park,  when  both 
conibatanta  were  slightly  wounded.  On  the  resign 
nation  of  Walpole  in  1741  I'ulteney  was  sworn  of 
the  I*rivy-council,  and  soon  afterwards  created  Earl 
of  Bath  ;  and  from  that  time  his  popularity  was  gone. 
Horace  Walpole  places  him  amongst  hui  Moyal 
and  Noble  Authon,  bat  though  his  prose  waa 
effective  and  Ida  vena  graoefal,  he  was  probably 
still  better  known  ai  the  anthmr  of  a  very  popular 
political  song,  'The  Honest  Jury,  or  Caleb  Tri- 
umphant,' than  by  his  more  serious  writings.  He 
died  in  1764,  a  wealthv  but  disap|K)inted  man. 
See  Lecky,  History  of  Enyiand,  ii.  417  ct  scq.,  and 
Walpole,  by  John  Morley. 

Pnltowa.  or  Poi.ta'va,  a  town  of  Russia, 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  hy  rail  88 
I  miles  SW.  of  Kbarkoif  and  449  ME.  of  Odeste.  It 
I  maaafiMtnres  tobaeeo  and  leather,  and  hea  Urar 
annual  fairs,  the  most  important  io  Jaly,  when 
I  wool,  horses,  cattle,  leather,  hides,  and  coarse  wool* 
I  lens  and  Other  stuflTs  are  sold  to  the  amount  of 
1  jt'2,S0U,0U0  annually.    Pop.  43,*il4.    The  town  is  a 
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bwhop's  seat,  and  U  famous  as  the  scene  of  Charles 
XII.'h  defeat  by  Peter  the  Great  on  27th  June  1709. 

Pultusk,  a  town  ol  PoIumI,  33  miles  N.  of 
Wan«iiw.  Here  Charlfls  XIL  oi  Sweden  deloated 
the  Sazona  in  ITOIk  and  liM«k  teo^  on  DeeemlNNr  2S. 
1H()6,  warn  fooght  a  fierce  battle  between  the 

KussianH  and  the  French,  the  latter  Innrin  ulti- 
iimtch-  victorious.  The  t<jwii  >va.s  ili>»tro>od  by 
tire  in  I  s7o.    Fop.  19,946. 

PulTermaclier*!  Chatng.  See  Elbctbicity 
(Medical). 

PUM*  or  CouoiTAR  fP«ift  mmeolarU  %  kige 

Cimilvon  distributed  in  North  ud  Sonta  Ameiioa 

between  60*  N.  mid  50'  S.  lat.,  hut  rare  in  those 
partA  >»'hich  have  buvn  long  settlwl.  It  is  some- 
tinii  railed  the  Aniericnn  'lion,"  ■  (laiii  lier,' 
< '  jiainter '),  or  'catamount,'  aiui  i«  aWoiit  the 
ni/.v  ot  a  leoriani.  The  fur  is  thick  ivini  fli>s»>, 
dark  yellowUli  red  alntve,  li&hter  on  the  aidea, 
and  reddit«h  white  on  the  itelly.  the  mnilkK 
chin,  throat,  breast,  and  intddeM  of  tlie  lege  are 
more  or  less  white.  But  the  colouring  variee  a 
littte  in  difliifent  looalitieB.  Yooi^  pnoMs  hare 
dark-brown  epotii  in  three  towb  on  tiie  baek,  and 
sciitteri'd  tnarkinfr-*  fl^fwhere.  The  long  tail  is 
covereil  witii  tliii  k  fur,  luiil  i«  sliffhtlv  coiled.  The 
pumas  have  very  liive  -i  ii  tuntH  t1it'  fnre.st,  the 
iMi-<li,  ami  the  ^'ra.'^sy  |>;uii^»*i.-'  ;  tliey  have  no  fixed 
laiix.  hut  roam  al>out  liy  iitulit  from  place  to  place 
in  aearoli  of  prey.  They  aru  agile  in  their  move- 
menta,  and  eao  Mnp  and  apring  well,  but  swim  onlv 
under  eompnlaion.  Many  kinds  of  mammals  fall 
viotime  to  the  pumas,  and  they  nie  ttw  more 
diiaefenm  to  flocks  and  herds  beeaoee  of  their 
liabit  of  killing!  many  more  than  they  devour.  To 
the  booty  which  they  have  scoured  but  merely 
tasted  they  will  afterwanl.s  return.  They  rarely 
attack  man,  but  one  inima  lia-s  been  known  to 
kill  tiftv  sheep  ia  a  ni^'ht,  drinkin;:  a  little  of  the 
blood  o^  each  ;  hence  tlieir  p\t<'rminalioii  in  many 
r«^iona.  The  two  sexes  live  apart,  but  pair  in 
wttlter  nod  summer.  Two  or  three  young  are  horn 
at  onoOt  and  are  left  a  good  deal  to  themselves, 
though  after  tlie  first  burth  the  mothers  are  cer- 
tainly aAetiottala.  In  apito  of  its  restleee  and 
vorwdom  inetineta  the  pnmamay  be  readily  tamed, 
and  19  naid  to  Ix-come  ;;entle.  The  skin  is  some- 
times u.sed,  and  the  llesli  is  oocftsionally  eaten. 

Pumice*  a  ^'''leral  term  for  the  cellular,  spongi- 
fomi,  lilamentouH.  or  frttth-like  partM  of  lavas. 
Thi*  highly  porou«  and  froth  like  struotnre  is  due 
to  the  aimridant  escape  of  vaponn  throu>;h  the  nick 
while  it  was  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Under  the  nucro- 
eeope  the  rock  b  seen  to  be  a  glass,  crowded  with 
minute  gas  or  vapour  esvitles  and  abundant  cn's- 
tallites.  Owin*.'  to  its  porous  structure  juimiee 
readily  floats  iti  water.  It  is  usnuUy  a  form  of 
Home  liii;hly  acjij  lav  ii,  such  an  olisidian  ;  hut  now 
anil  atrain  )»u-.ic  bivii**  give  rine  to  pnmiee  (Canarj' 
Islanilh*,  Hawaii).  The  latter  is  dark  brown  or 
black,  and  often  shows  metallic  tarnt«h ;  the 
former,  which  is  much  the  more  common,  is  white 
or  gny,  and  sometimes  yellow.  It  i.^  a  hard  hut 
brittle  rock,  and  is  mneh  used  for  i>oli.ihing  wood, 
ivoiy,  metals,  glass,  slates,  marhle.  lithograiddc 
stones,  &c.,  and  In  the  preparation  of  vellum, 
parchment,  and  M«iine  kinns  of  leather.  Amon;: 
other  pnrprwes  Ut  w  liich  it  m  npplieil  is  the  nibbinj,' 
away  of  com-*  .'iikI  I'iilln-^it icn.  (irent  oiifintit ien 
are  exjiortol  from  the  Lipari  IhIch  to  all  paiU  of 
Euro|>e.  I'll  mice  <H'eur*  as  the  crunt  of  nome  kinds 
of  lava,  and  is  often  ejected  in  the  form  of  loose 
cinden  during  v<dcanic  eniptions.  Sometimes  im- 
mense qnnntities  are  thrown  into  the  sea  and  are 
often  flouted  tar  great  distances.  Eventually  the 
eindem  get  water-logged  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Abondaat  ftiigiuentN  were  dredged  up  from  ab^ 


mal  depths  by  the  ChalUnger  expedition.  After 
the  eruption  and  earthqualce  in  (ii  Strait*  nf 
Sunda  in  1H,S.3,  the  seajwrt  of  Foluk  IJ  itoung  wa* 
cloHcil  with  ;v  Ii.uru  r  (jf  pumice  19  mil'  -  l"f  s,  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  and  from  13  tu  16  feel  deep. 

PmKperMMtd*  a  kind  of  rye-bread  (made  of 
unbolte^r  flour),  moeh  need  in  WeetphaliL  The 

etymology  is  disputed. 

Panpldlb  See  GouBO. 
Pumps*  machines  for  lifting  liquids  to  a  higher 
level,  include  ( 1 )  the  Lift  or  Suction  Pump,  (2)  the 

T/ift  ,ind  Force  Piimi),  ( ;})  the  PulMOineter,  (4)  the 
<  iiain  ]>iimp,  I  i  Spiral  Pumpa,  (6)  the  Centrifugal 
Pump,  I  7)  the  .Jet-pnmp,  (8)  the  Peniatt  Wheei, 
t9 1  8cooi>- wlieelt*. 

( I )  Tm  Li  ft  or  Stiriio,,  Pump  ( tig.  1 ).— A  i-»  the 
cylinder  (the  '  l»arrel  ),  olo-se<l  (if  open  at  the  top; 
If  u  a  pipe  (tl)e  ' .suctiou  pipe')  commnnicating 
witii  the  water  to  be  taised;  C  is  a  'disefaaigs- 
olpe^*  wUeh  may  he  ledneed  to  a  mm  qiout;  0 
Is  a  valve,  opening  up- 
wards only  ;  £  is  another 
valve,  also  opening  up- 
wards only,  and  home  by 
F :  F  ii^  the  '  bucket,'  a 
hollow  cN  lindrieal  niece  of 
wfwxl  or  metal  wliicli  is 
made,  by  leather  or  Iqr 
hemp  or  other  packing,  to 
fit  the  harrel  jnst  eo 
cloeelv  that  water  eeunol 
travel  between  the  bucket 
and  the  barrel ;  O  is  the 
piston  ro<l,  driven  byliand, 
steam,  windmill,  or  animal 

I tower,  and  mo\  in^  the 
»m:ket  ui)  and  down  in 
the  Imrtel.  Kach  upward 
stroke  of  the  piston  at 
first  lifts  au,  of  which 
none  can  travel  biick  past 
the  bucket ;  a  partial 
vacuum  ia  produced  ia  B  s 
water  ascends  in  B  until 
the  external  atmospheric 
prefiinre  1*5  Ixilanced  by  the 
pai  t  i.il  '  I  UHojdieric  jirex- 
sure   btdow    I)   phiK  the 

weight  of  the  \vat<T  col-   

onin  in   U ;   an  F  now  vv<:-C--3-,;-I-iC-^^ 
deacendi".  air  ^vtts  to  the  Fi|:  1* 

U|»tter  Hide  of  the  valve, 

and  i!«  lifted  on  the  upstroke,  and  so  on;  W 
that^  if  the  valve  D  he  not  more  than  at  most  33 
feet  above  the  water  below  (in  practice  25  feet 
or  water  vill  be,  stej*  b\  ►.top,  pusbe"!  up 

B  by  the  external  atmospheric  pr«>>nre  until  the 
valve  n  if*  under  water;  thereafter  the  succ^eedinjj 
strokeK  of  ttie  pump  a|>etat«  un  the  water  aliove  U 
unti  force  it  into  the  discharge- pipe,  C.  the  external 
atmospheric  pressure  keeping  toe  space  below  D 
filled  with  water.  The  power  expended  is  applied 
( 1 )  in  lifting  water ;  (2)  in  overoomins  the  pomp- 
friction  :  (Smu  overcoming  the  water^filellon ;  ana, 
(4)  where  the  pomp  is  lU-shaped,  in  pro«lucing 
eddies  and  broken  water.  A  lift-pump  must  be 
very  carefully  pro|K)rtiorie<l  and  constnictcil  in 
order  to  utilise,  in  water  lifting,  one-!ialf  of  the 
whole  p<iwer  e.\j)eniled  in  working'  it.  Such  pumpis 
mUAt  work  uluwly,  mi  that  the  valves  may  cKi^e 
properly ;  and  an  air-vessel  is,  if  C  be  not  a  nK-n 
spout,  required  on  C  so  as  to  minimise  shock  and 
render  the  outflow  less  intermittent,  by  the  com- 
pression and  olastie  expansion  of  the  air  contained 
in  it  The  ontflow  is  also  r^ulated  bv  driving 
two  or  three  pum^  off  the  snmo  ilialfe  ana  fOfttHf 
timing  tlieir  relative  motiona. 
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(9)  The  Lift  and  Force  Pump  (fig.  2). -The 
bMod  b  aolid,  and  the  valve  E,  instead  of  being 
MiTied  by  the  piaton»  is  fitted  in  the  diachMge- 
During  tfie  downwMd  tootko  of -tbe  pmon 
r  to  farad  pMt  tlw  vBltre  B ;  it  ewnttfe  ratam ; 


pipe- 


Pig.  2. 


to  the  central  orifices  of  the  fan,  B,  B;  it  then 
travenes  the  fMat^es,  C,  C,  formed  by  the  vanes 
and  the  side  ooyenng-plateA,  I),  of  the  fan.  The 
fan  18  made  to  rotate  ironi  tlie  shaft.  E.  The  water 
acqnircR  a  Mttaloiy  notion  while  panaing  throuch 
the  pas^agee  of  the  rotating  fan  ;  it  then  enters  tJie 
whirlpool-chanilxT.  K,  and  i»  discliarged  by  the  pipe, 
G,  at  the  circumference  uf  F ;  aod  the  veloci^  of 


and  water  may  thns  be  forced  to  considerable 
heights.  Sometimes  ( fig.  3 )  the  piston  is  made  to 
fit^  not  the  banel,  but  the  stufltog-box,  B,  which 
can  be  tightened  down  on  it  so  as  to  make  the 
fit  good.  An  air-vesMl,  OT  A  loaded  Inrdimolie  press 
calleii  an  '  accumulator,*  is  fitted  on  the  disehaige- 
pipe  so  as  to  niiiiiiiii.w  shock  and  intermittencc ; 
and  double  punijis  are  very  generally  employed, 
either  directly  >lriveu  by  steauj-engine  pistons  or 
driven  by  a  flywheel.  Force-pumi>a  are  use*!  for 
deep  wells  and  mines,  hydraulic  preHneH,  Imiler 
feeds,  creaaoling  timber,  hvdnulic  lilts,  steam  lire- 
engines  both  kuid  aadiiMiuw,  and  IqrdsMillo  power 
stipply. 

{3)  The  Ptihometer.—Two  ebamlNia,  A  and  B, 
cim  verge  above  and  commonicato  with  a  ain^e 

steam-pipe ;  a  ball-valve  shuts  olT  either  A  or  B, 

but  not  not h  at  the  samo  tiiiie,  fnim  tlic  nteam  ; 
A  and  Hoach  liKve  a  (HscliHr^Mi  outU-t  ami  a  auction 
inlet,  lx)tli  thtse  liaving  valven.  The  whole  is 
hiled  with  water;  the  steam  drivos  water  from, 
say,  A  into  the  di.scharge-pipv  :  ('omionsation  takes 
plaee  and  the  ball-valve  is  pulled  over,  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  steam  from  A .-  the  steam  then  acts 
in  B  in  the  sanM  way  as  it  had  done  in  A,  while  in 
the  meantinie  A,  where  there  is  a  partial  vacuum, 
is  being  filled  with  water  from  tie  MMtiion>n[pe. 
The  two  chambers  thus  act  altemateljr.  The 
whole  contrivance  ran  l>e  hung  by  cliaiiiH  and 
let  down  to  the  re(iiiire«l  viosition  ;  ami  it  is  greatly 
in  use  in  contractors'  work. 

(4)  The  Chain  puini).  This  pump  is  formed  of 
plates  called  lifts  or  nucketw,  fastened,  now  gener- 
ally by  their  centres,  to  an  endless  chain  and 
nio\-ing  upwards,  in  a  case  or  '  barrel '  which  is  in 
places  eoDStricted  so  as  jtut  to  let  the  buckets 
pass.  Chain-pumps  are  noisy  and  somewhat  apt 
to  break  down ;  but  they  can  lift  very  gritty  or 
muddv  material.  Dredging-machines  (q.v.)  with 
their  bucket.-*  are  a  variety  of  this  device. 

( I  Sjiiraf  I'lniijis.  —  An  ArrlunuHles'  Screw  (l-v.) 
is  rotateij  rniiihl  i;s  ii\is  >i)  lu-^  to  make  wafer  .slip 
up  the  inclineii  jilaiie  of  the  screw.  They  are  very 
econontical  in  (Hiwer,  and  thflgr  WOflc  SO  legularly 
that  they  act  as  meters. 

(6)  Cenirifugai  Pumps  (figs.  4  and  5).— The 
■  enteta  by  the  supply -pipes.  A,  A,  which  lead 


rotation  of  the  ftm  determines  the  height  to  wMeh 

the  water  will  rise  in  the  discharge-pipe.  This 
velocity  cannot  conveniently  l>e  made  to  exceed  a 
certain  limit ;  hence  the  utility  of  centrifugal 
pumps  is  practically  limited  to  low  lifts  ;  hut  a.s 
they  can  be  made  Very  large  they  can  deal  with 
enormous  quantities  of  water ;  and  they  are  much 
used  for  pumping 
in  docks,  canals, 
manh  and  polder 
draining,  land- 
reclaiming,  and 
the  like.  As 
they  have  no 
valves  they  are 
little  liahfe  to 
beeome  choke^l. 
In  nearly  all 
modem  centrifu- 
gal pnmpa  the 
whirlpool  -  eham- 
her,  F,  the  par- 
pose  of  wnich 
was  to  reduce  the 
ultimate  velocity 
of  outflow  and 
correapoudingly 
to  increase  the 

pressure,  b  dispensed  with ;  and  the  same  end  u 
attained  witliout  wasting  eneisr  tttongh  friction 
in  the  vwtex,  F,  by , shaping  the  vaawof^  fan  so 
as  to  ledvoe  the  ^lod^See  Coltorill'b  ApptM 

Mfchnnics. 

{1)  The  Jet  pump,  now  not  ranch  osed,  is  practi- 
cally a  (UfTard's  Injector  (((.v.)  wcdud  hy  water 

from  a  height  instead  of  l>y  steam. 

(8)  The  Permin  Whctl.  —  An  under-shot  wheel 
{null-whe«l  in  which  the  wat«!r  flows  un<ler  the 
wheel)  in  which  little  buckets  are  carried  by  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  so  as  to  pick  up  water  from  the 
stream  and  deliver  it  at  the  ton  of  the  wheoL 

(9)  Seoep*wkeel*  or  flash  wheels :  equivalent  to 
breast  water-wheels  with  reversed  action ;  driven 
by  windmills  or  bv  steam,  they  raise  water  in 
their  buckets  and  deliver  it  a  few  feet  higher  up  j 
in  some  ca.ses  they  have  curved  Made**,  and  the 
water  is  delivered  at  the  centre  of  tlie  wheel. 

See  Pump*  and  Pumpiii'i  Mo'-hmrrii,  by 
Oolysr,  GI&,  (Lood.  18S6) ;  alao  see  AiB-PDMP. 


Fig.  5. 
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Pun*  the  name  fpven  to  a  play  upon  woiils  that 
agree  or  reaenible  each  other  in  eouiitl  but  (litfer  iti 
sense,  a  verbal  qnibble  bv  meant  of  whkli  an  incon- 
gruous and  therefore  IndMNMU  idea  i*  nnexpeetoiily 
•hot  into  tbe  sentence— m,  for  exaVnpIe,  in  the 
Mwwer  to  the  grave  qneation,  *  U  life  wortii  living?' 
—'Thai  depends  on  the  liver.'  We  ftnd  this 
fomi  nf  wittwiBin  in  Ari«-ti»phane*  and  Cieero,  and 
in  oM  England  it  wa.s  not  anknowti  even  in  the 
pulpit.  The  sermouw  of  liiahop  AndrewcM  jiml  the 
Vhurrh  Hi.starii  nini  otlier  works  of  Thoina*  Fuller 
abound  in  pun-->  of  all  lie^recfl  of  goodness  and  l«ad- 
nesw ;  they  meet  strati^'tjly  enongh  even  in  the 
gravest  situations  in  ilie  tra^e<lie»<  of  Sliakeraeare, 
and  there  is  at  least  one  in  Liddell  and  Seott's 
Qtttk  Lvskett.  Or  Johnson  said  that  the  man  who 
would  make  a  pun  woold  pick  a  pocket ;  but  this 
eentenee  bean  too  hard  upon  the  beet  beloved  of 
Englbh  writers,  Charles  Lamb,  a  hardened  punster, 
not  to  speak  of  Sydin'\  J^mith,  Hook,  Hoo<t,  the 
princpof  pnTi8t«r><,  and  Hi^liopWillierforce.  lloswell, 
vlii  '  !  luting  I)r  .lolmson';'  dislike  to  pnns,  \en- 
turesi  Ills  own  opinion  that  'a  good  pun  may  }>e 
admitte<l  among  the  Hmalter  excellencies  of  con- 
versation.' iiut  a  pun  of  the  Hwt  kind  ha-n  a  value 
Infinitely  higher  than  this :  there  i^  teudern«^  as 
veil  as  wit  in  Fuller's  phrase  of  the  Uolv  Innocenta 
ef  Bethlehem— *  the  ii^fimtrf  in  the  iMDle  aimy  of 
martyrs. ' 

See  SfieeUttor,  No.  61,  L.  Larehsj^s  Lt$  Jmmtrt  da 

MoU  (1866),  »nd  Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Iht  Breakfast 
TaUe.  The  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley's  FuniatM  (1867)  and 
Mart  Piiniana  {ISIH)  oonuin  asQj  hoadNd Sianplea, 

smong  them  *  few  good  pans. 

i'lincll,  H  iK-veragc  intro<lnced  into  England 
from  India,  and  so  cajTed  from  Ix'ing  \iKiiftlly  ma«le 
of  five  (Hindi,  panch)  iiigredieni> — ariaek.  tea, 
•agar,  water,  ami  lemon-juice.  As  now  prepared, 
f«Mh  la  a  drink  the  batsis  of  which  is  alcohol  of 
one  or  more  kinds  (especially  mm^  dilateit  with 
water,  flavonted  with  lemon  or  linM'iaice  and 
■piecs,  and  sweetened  with  ao^rt  sometuoes  other 
Ingredients  are  added  aeeording  to  ta«te,  especially 
wine,  ale,  and  t<'a.  'Kack  jmnch'  take.-*  5t.«  name 
from  Arrack  (9.  v. ).  Milk  ]>un«-li  is  prepared  Iwfore- 
hatiil  (of  rum  and  brandy  witli  niLlk  1,  Iim^im-,!.  and 
serveil  cold — even  it  <><j.  Wlunky-UMltly,  moide  with 
whisky,  hot  svater,  and  ^ugar.  i->  a  Idod  Of  pttnch, 
the  name  toddy  being  Hindustani. 

Pnndi,  with  his  wife  Judy  and  dog  Toby,  the 
chief  characten  in  a  popular  comic  puppet-show, 
of  Itolian  origin,  the  name  being  a  contraction  of 
Punriiinello,  tor  I*ulcinello,  the  dr  ^II  f  lown  in 
Neapfditan  comedy.  The  woid  i.s  a  uuiiinutive 
fioiM  jntlrni'i,  'a  young  chicken.'  The  idcntillca- 
tioii  with  i'ontius  i'ilate.  a-  as  of  Judv  with 

the  ))etrayer  Judas,  isetitin  ly  without  foundation. 
Many  believe  the  nuxlem  i'tiiich  to  have  originate 
in  a  survival  of  the  Maccns,  the  fool  or  clown 
of  the  ancient  Atellame  (q.v.),  jnstas  the  Italian 
Arleoehiao  and  Brigfaetta  are  of  their  other  Oacan 
characters.  Kut  the  line  of  descent  is  certainly 
oftscure  enough,  and  it  is  at  least  not  improbable 
that  .some  trace  of  the  olcl  I.udI  0\<-i\  tran.miiitt' d 
through  the  N  ice  of  the  mystery  jdays,  may  lurk  in 
the  mixlern  <lrarna  of  tin-  hook  iii>m'<1  hum  l  1  i. 
Punch  and  hiti  uiifurlunate  wife  Judy.  The  full 
grown  modem  drama,  which  can  scarcely  be  looked 
on  as  a  school  of  the  domestic  virtues,  is  ascril>ed 
to  an  Italian  come<lian,  Silvio  Fiorillo^  al>out  1A(I0. 
The  exhibition  soon  found  its  way  into  otlier 
countries,  and  was  ver>-  )>opular  in  England  dnring 
the  17th  centnr\-.  Its  |>opularity  seems  to  have 
reached  it-"  licigtit  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  an<I 
Addi-oii  ha.i  given  in  the  S/trrtntor  a  regular  criti- 
cism of  oliti  of  the  j»crfnriiianc««.  In  I8I'2  Ouselej' 
saw  at  Tabriz  in  Persia  a  i.\  p«\  pupnet  show  very 
like  our  Puiieh  and  Judy.    iSee  also  Makionettkh. 


The  performance  of  Punch,  as  generally  repr«- 
ticnt^i,  requires  the  as^iftance  (»f  only  two  j>erson» 
— one  to  carry  the  theatre  and  worU  the  hgnres, 
the  other  to  bear  the  liox  of  puppets,  blow  the 
tnunpeti  and  sometimee  keep  up  the  dialogue  with 
the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  movements  of  tht 
,  poppets  are  managed  simply  by  putting  the  bands 
I  under  the  dreis,  making  the  second  finger  and 
thumb  serve  for  the. ana*,  while  the  forsfiagBr 

I  works  tlje  lieod. 

;  Punch*  or  the  London  Chabivau,  the  foglish 
comic  joiinial|»ar  wBcsffaiw,  is  a  weekly  magariaa 
of  wit,  hnmour,  and  aallre  in  pnee  and  vetae, 

copiously  illustrated  by  sketches,  caricatures,  ana 
emblematical  devices.  It  draws  its  materials  ss 
frwlv  from  the  inoKt  exalted  sphercM  of  foreign 
]N)lilics  ax  from  the  jirovjncial  nur>^ry  ;  and,  dealing 
with  every  side  of  life,  is  not  le»^  oi(-(  i'.  mr  .1  tiie 
follies  of  iielgravia  than  of  the  peculiuhtie^  of 
Whitechapel.  Punch  gives  due  place  to  Irish  bolls 
and  dr^'  Scotch  humour,  and  does  its  he^t  to  present 
them  in  the  raciest  vemucolar.  Stem  m  the 
eKpoanie  of  sham  and  vioe^  Fnmth  is  yet  kimUf 
when  it  makes  merrv  over  InnoeentliDiblsa.  Usnaflw 
a  rtnsor  morum  in  tne  guise  of  Joe  Miller,  a  genial 
English  Democritus  wno  laughs  and  provokes  to 
laughter,  Puur/i  at  times*  we<?ps  with  those  that 
weep,  and,  j(/ciA  n  inutia,  jmyn  a  jio(>tical  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  departeil  great.  The  wittiest 
of  serial  prints  was  founded  in  1B41,  the  first  number 
appearing  on  the  1 7th  July  of  that  year,  and, 
under  the  joint  editorship  of  Henry  Maybew  and 
Mark  Lemon,  soon  became  a  houHehold  word, 
while  era  long  ita  satirical  onts  and  witty  riiymm 
were  admittedly  a  power  fa  the  land.  P*mek  is 
recoj^nised  as  an  English  institution,  and  in  oomen 
of  Europe  where  an  EngH^hntan  rarely  comns  the 
frequenterM  of  t!i('  <  af''  )ii.iy  1m>  ^itii  i'U//Mng  over 
the  esoteric  wit  ;uu\  vvis«ii>ii»  «>t  (.  iKikaviie.  Their 
conti ihutiou'-  to  I'linch  helped  to  make  Ponglaa 
Jerruld,  Gilljert  ii  IJeckett,  Tom  Hood.  Aiiiert 
Smith,  Thackeray,  Shirley  Brooks,  Tom  Taylor, 
and  F.  C.  Bumand  famous ;  as  their  illustrations 
did  H.  K.  Browne,  Doyle,  Leech,  Tenutel,  I>ti 
Manner,  Keene,  LinUy  SamhoonNb  hmI  Fomiss. 
It  shoalo  be  noted  that  tUa  genial  eomie  paper  baa 
done  memorable  service  in  porifving  the  moral 
standard  of  current  wit  in  England.  For  the 
alternative  name,  see  CHARIVARI;  and  see  Cari- 
OATi'KK,  and  the  articlfls  on  the  ebief  contributors, 
I.F.MON  (Mark),  te, 

PlUlclie«towll.  a  racecourse  close  to  Maas. 
90  miles  SW.  of  Dublin  hv  rail  Here  are  h«M 
about  the  middle  of  April  the  steeplechases  of 
the  Kildare  Hunt.   There  are  also  stone  monu- 

ment-s  ti<  nr. 

Plllictuatlon  is  the  art  of  marking  the  divi- 
sions of  a  sentenee  bv  means  of  conventional  signs 
•~-the  full  stop  or  period  (. ),  eolon  ( : ).  semioolon  ( ; ), 
oomma  (,),  dash  (— ),  mark  ef  exclamation  (<), 
mark  of  interrogation  (?),  inverted  commas  ("  "), 
and  brackets — (  ),  (  \  Broadly  speaking,  there  are 
'  An  1  riiu  i|>al  sy-itenm  i)f  jraiictuation.  the  gram- 
rii  iTii  il  tuid  the  logical.  Tlie  s\>tem  most  fre- 
l  u  i  il  follower!  in  IJritisii  printing  bmise-.  is 
iieittier  of  tittste,  being  a  set  of  eiupiric&i  rules,  in 
which  the  logical  element  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing, tlw  grammatical  is  present  to  some  extent, 
but  the  nuing  factor  anuarently  arbitrary  fancy. 
Commas  are  too  often  bdo  in  profound  contempt, 
being  scattered  lU  random  amoo|^  the  words  as  if 
from  a  pepper-box.  These  lawless  little  adjuncts 
can  lie  found,  in  the  but-printed  books,  insinuating 
themselves  between  subject  and  verb  in  even  short 
nentences.  The  printing-office**  of  the  I' nittnl  States 
are  to  sojue  extent  uniform  in  their  practice.  J  li  • 
system  they  follow  is  much  better  than  those  in 
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Briuiiu,  and  is  ItOHoil  principally  npotl  grammatical 
laws.  The  (ilti-faHliioniMl  mpthod  of  putting  in  a 
comma  (<>r  even  a  stmngfr  stop)  whercNor  a  reader 
would  naturally  paii'^t'  to  take  1m«  .itli  w  licn  icjuiiiig 
ainud  {us  Ht  thia  point  of  tlii»  e«eiilt.-nc«v)  liai«  little 
in  reason  to  commend  it  Punctuation  is  confessedly 
ditficult,  partly  owing  to  the  vast  dilfereooea  in  the 
style  of  different  wntere,  and  partly  ovrlng  to  the 
eooflksta  bstwMD  teghial  mMniag  and  gnwuMtioal 
word-arnui({wiMiit  whtcli  in  Mmw  mmw  ara  lo^vlt- 
Rl)le.  Given  a  sensible  system,  practical  experi- 
eiu-e  U  the  best  teacher.  In  theory  little  more  can 
be  <l(ine  than  to  lay  down  m  Um  gaaaral  marimafor 
guidance. 

In  the  first  place,  follow  a  loi,'ical  inethtHl  of 
aeatence  subdivision  :  let  the  first  and  foremost 
•in  be  to  brbig  out  the  meaning  clearly  and  unam- 
bigaoasly,  iu  so  far  m  tbia  can  be  done  with  the 
help  id  atofM.  Um  oommat  and  Mnicolons  spar- 
indyt  «qwaa%,QiMiBM|  ma  tiMMn,  iiulead,  only 
wnare  they  are  aMwItttwy  aeewaiy.  TneMotenoe 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet,  not  rest  upon  a  lone 
array  of  comma  crutches.  It  in  not  aa  a  K('i>era1 
rule  neceasary  to  set  comnm--  to  fnnc  or  luiitrn 
ever>'  adverbial  clause.  EHjKit^'ial  ciw  it  reiinirod 
in  punctuating  sentence?*  that  contain  relative 
clauses.  If  the  relative  sentence  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  main  sentence,  or  if  it  gives  addi- 
tional infonnatinn,  separate  it  by  a  comma  or  com- 
lUHH  ;  if  on  tite  other  hand  it  belongs  essentially  to 
the  atmctore  of  Uie  Uioaglit  iiqwesHeil  bv  (ha  main 
aentence,  put  no  eomtna.  For  example,  in  *tlie 
man  who  hail  an  impediment  in  his  speech,'  written 
without  the  comma,  the  relative  claus«>  i>oint«  out 
thi*»  |karticiilar  man  atnl  (listin;;iii>hfM  liim  liom 
Mime  (ither  or  others  wlio  ha\  t«  U-en  also  -ipukeii  nf  : 
it  fulliU  in  fact  the  function  of  an  article  or  ilennm- 
strative  pronoun.  In  the  same  sentence  printed 
with  the  comma,  'the  man,  who  had'&c,  the  rela- 
tive clause  gives  an  entirely  new  piece  of  informa- 
tion* and  is  no  longer  demonstrative.  The  colon 
It  gnwiBlly  pot  before  a  loas  quotation.  It  would 
be  well  to  eoofine  the  use  of  it  to  thia  and  to  one 
oUier  case — namely,  to  part  a  general  statement 
from  the  inimctliately  following  particular  applica- 
tion of  it  or  exemplification  of  it  in  detail.  As  for 
da*i|ief«,  it  if  difficult  to  snnimari.He  the  riiU's  for 

their  use.    Thev  iir<'  cnin  tily  employe«l  to  imli- 

cate  a  i«udden  break  or  change  in  the  grammatical 
structure  or  the  logical  «levelopment  of  the  sent- 
ence, a»  well  as  to  put  ironical  empbana  upon  a 
word  or  wonU  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
as  in  Heine's  phrase,  'Gdttingen  is  noted  for  ito 
professors  and  its— aansages ;'  bnt  even  this  wmdd 
De  better  without  such  a  clumsy  advertisemeat  of 
the  humour.  A  dash  may  precede  an  enumeration 
of  mere  names  or  dates  or  oi»ject«  PxprpNso<l  in  very 
brief  terms,  (hie  dash  may  al»<i  l)e  nut  iH'fore  and 
one  after  a  slmit  <  hiu-e  that  merely  explains  in 
other  words  (ir  makes  clearer  a  statement  that  has 
just  Ix'eii  made  ;  Ixtth  da.HheM,  and  not  one  daxh  and 
some  other  stop,  sliouhl  1m>  iummI,  except  where  the 
second  wottM  Ml  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  But 
for  thia  pamae,  eapedally  where  tlie  parentlwtiDal 
natnre  of  me  added  explanatory  elaose  is  more 
prominent,  brackets  are  frequently  employed. 
Semicolons  are  most  appropriat«?ly  n>«ed  in  c«mi- 
|>ound  »enten'  >  -  m  •.enterices  that  emhrace  anti 
tlietical  Htutenii-iits.  In  the  former  cla-ss  of  !»entence 
they  should  mark  od"  the  suhnrdinate  sentences 
from  the  main  sienteiiee  or  co-ordinate  sentences 
from  one  another ;  in  the  latter  clajw  they  should 
separate  the  antithetical  sentences,  which  generally 
begin  with  '  but '  or  some  equivalent.  Tlie  mark 
ol  exclamation  has  another  besides  its  legitimate 
nee:  it  is  frequently  put  after  alisurd  or  highly 
improbable  statements.  The  mark  of  interroga- 
tion too  liaa  a  secondary  use :  placed  in  brackets  . 


imme<iiately  after  a  word  it  throws  doubt  upon  its 
correctness,  either  a.s  according  with  fact  or  as 
l>ein<j  philologirally  or  ^'rauiniatically  correct. 

in  course  tlicse  are  mily  general  rulc«.  Many 
exceptions  even  to  them  must  necessarily  occur. 
The  golden  rules  in  all  cases  of  doubt  are  twos  (I) 
let  logic  or,  better,  conihion  sense  be  the  snpreme 

Side ;  (2)  punctuate  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sense 
A,  It  is  greatly  to  be  deriied  that  Britiah 
printinir-honaei  wonid  come  to  some  agreement  as 
toanniiomi  and  systematic  metlioilof  punctuation. 
See  H.  BeAduell's  SjhUiiiij  and  Punctuation  (4th 
ed.  1891). 

Pundit  ( Hindi,  jmndit ;  Skr.  pandtta,  '  a 
learned  man  '),  in  India  a  teacher,  especially  a 
Brahman  learned  in  Sanakrit  and  in  Hindu  litera- 
ture, law,  and  religioo.  Ol  late  native  pundits 
hare  done  good  service  as  gei^graphieal  explorers 
in  districts,  such  as  Tibet,  not  accessible  to 
Euroi)eans. 

PungTM'et  a  river  of  I'ortuguese  East  Africa, 
forming  the  principal  waterway  to  Mauicaland  and 
Mashonalanu  ;  its  mouth  is  situated  some  25  miles 
N£.  of  SofaU  and  130  SW.  of  the  Zambesi  delta. 
After  some  diplomatic  difficulties  between  Britain 
and  Portnoal,  it  was  agreed  ( 1891 )  by  Portugal 
that  British  commerce  should  have  nnimpemd 
aocera  by  this  route  to  the  British  sphere  In  the 
interior,  tlie  Piingwe  lieing  made  fiejdy  iiavigalile 
for  Rritish  vessels.  In  l>sm  nearly  '21)0  miles  of  the 
railway  to  the  interior  had  U-en  laid.  SeafiBUUL 

Punic  Wars.  See  Cabthaok. 

PMiltolimeBt  will  be  foond  deeeribad  la  the 
artielea  in  this  work  on  (Viminal  Law,  finmison- 
ment.  Prisons  (p.  420).  Flogging,  Execution, Pillorj', 

&c.  See  also  the  description  of  Tortures,  Hoot, 
(Suillotine,  rimmli  screw,  Branks,  Jougs,  Ducking- 
8t»Kd,  Stocks,  &c. :  the  articles  on  the  several 
crimes  ;  and  W.  .\n«lrew»,  Old'time  PunishmetUs 
(1891).  The  question  of  fntvre  pwdllinwoi  ii 
treated  in  the  article  Ubll. 

Plinjal>*  or  Pahjab  ipdniab,  *flve  tiven;' 
the  Pentapotamia  of  the  Greeks),  a  sqiarate  pro- 
x'ince  of  India,  occupying  the  north-west  comer, 
is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  five  gn-pat  alllueiits 

the  .Ihelum,  Chennb,  Ravi,  !Jea.s,  ami  Sutlej. 
It  is  iMXinded  on  the  W.  bv  .Afghanistan,  nu  iIm- 
N.  by  Cashmere,  on  the  E.  f>y  the  Jumna  and  the 
North-western  Provinces,  and  on  the  8.  by  Kaj- 
putana  and  Sind.  The  area  under  direct  British 
administration  is  106,6.12  sq.  m. ;  tiiat  of  the 
native  states,  tliirty-fottr  in  nomber,  nnder  British 
control  is  SS.8I7  aq.  m.  Pop.  (Iggl)  18,850,437 
ia  British  province  and  3,861,683  in  the  depend- 
ent states :  ( 1891 )  20,803,000  in  British  territory 
and  4,'2.')l5,(57t)  in  the  feudatory  states.  The  c^ipital 
is  Lahore,  luit  both  Hellii  (formerly  in  North- 
\v<^tein  Provinces)  and  Aiiiritsar  (the  religions 
capital  <)f  the  Sikhs)  are  larger.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  part*  are  travei-sed  by  spurs  fmra  the 
Himalaya**,  wliicli  enclose  deep  valleys.  On  the 
west  the  Sulaimsn  .Mountauis  run  parallel  to  the 
Indus.  In  the  south  the  surface  ia  not  broken  by 
any  important  eminence,  except  the  Bait  Range, 
varying  from  2000  to  SOOO  feet  high,  between  tiie 
Indus  and  theJhelum.  The  country,  divided  into 
doiili^,  ur  int'i tiuvial  tnict.s,  ancl  frequently' 
spoken  of  as  the  plains  of  tlie  Indus,  has  a  gpiietnl 
slo|)e  towards  t he  south  « est.  The  climni''  in  tin- 
plams  is  most  oppressively  hot  and  dry  in  siimnier. 
reaching  in  May  87  4"  to  116-6°  F.  in  the  .shade  at 
several  stations  ;  but  is  cool,  and  sometimes  fnwty, 
in  winter.  Little  rain  falls  except  in  the  districtH 
aloqg  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  The  soil  varies 
fiom  stiff  daw  and  hMun  to  aand ;  bnt.  in  general, 
is  sandy  and  barren,  intermixed  with  fertile  spots. 
The  rivers  afford  abundant  means  of  irrigation. 
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The  indigenous  v^tation  is  meagre.  TfMi  are 
few  in  wunber  aiia  Muall,  ud  fmil  is  m»  tearoe 
that  eow-dnng  is  miieb  used  ill  its  stead.  Wheat 

of  excellent  <|iia1ity  it>  produced  in  con^ideralile  quan- 
titiei*,  ami  itidigo,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  opium, 
tea,  rice,  barley,  millet,  maize,  and  niinieruuK 
vej;ettiblen  and  fruits  are  f^row  n.  Tlie  manufactur- 
ing; industry — cnttonH,  wiwd-work,  iron,  leather, 
09ltl  and  silver  lace,  xilk,  ami  sliawlft— in  very  con- 
SdenUe,  mod  is  carrie<l  on  for  the  nuwt  |HU-t  in  the 
mat  towns*  as  Ainrittiar,  Lahore,  Multan,  &c. 
Punjab  exporii  indigo,  grain,  aaltk  metals,  apices, 
tan*  toliMoOk  Baanuotend  oottoos,  bides*  and 
leather  to  Kabal,  Cuhmere,  INirkestan,  and 
Tibet ;  and  im{)ortfl  dyen,  goat«'  wool,  raw  silk, 
fniit«,  >;hpe,  h<»rse«,  furs,  tinil)er,  und  Hbawl  cloth. 
The  tot.il  value  of  this  trridt-  rcailit's  annually 
£2,299, !t<»i).  The  inhabitant.x  are  of  variouH  races,  ; 
chiefly  Sikhs,  Jaf#i,  Kaj|>utf»,  and  I'atlian^.  Of  tiie 
whole  (Mipulation,  nearly  6tt  per  cent,  are  Moham- 
iiHHlanH ;  HinduH  constitute  nearly  38  per  cent. ; 
and  Siklis  6  per  cent.  The  Jat«  are  the  ntoet 
prominent  race,  and  are  said  to  have  formed  the 
'  ewre  and  nodcns '  of  the  Sikh  nation  and  military 
force.   For  the  history  of  the  Punjab,  see  SnuiS. 

Punkah,  a  KiK'tntic  for  \ ctitil.iting  apart> 
ment>,  um-iI  in  India  and  tropical  cliuiatee.  It 
c<iii>isiM  (,f  a  li^'ht  frame  of  wootl,  covere«l  with  ' 
calico,  frttni  wtiich  a  short  curtain  depends,  and 
b  SQspended  by  rapes  from  the  ceiling ;  another 
rape  from  it  passes  over  a  pulley  in  the  wall  to  a 
■srvant  stationed  without ;  the  servant  pulls  the 
ponitah  backwards  and  forwards,  maintakdng  <^ 
eoostant  earrant  of  air  in  the  chamber. 

Puno.  See  Pbbit,  pp.  79^80. 

Puilt«  a  heav^.  oblong,  flat->Mittomed  Ixiat, 
useful  where  stamlity  and  not  H\K-et\  in  neetled. 
Pants  are  ronoh  nsed  for  fishing  and  wild-fowling. 
Some  are  fitted  for  oars ;  hat  the  more  asnal  mooe 
of  propniwion  is  by  |Miles  operating  on  the  Ixif  torn. 

Pnnta  Arenaa,  ( l  )  the  chief  port  of  Costa 
Rica  on  the  Pacific,  !>tHndH  on  a  'sandy  point' 
jutting  into  the  (lulf  of  Nico>a,  and  i»  connected 
mr  railway  with  lisparza,  14  miles  eaut- north  ea^t. 
The  pcineipal  export  is  oofTee,  and  after  tliat  india- 
rnbher,  hides,  dye-woods,  and  tortoiseshell.  Pop. 
8000.    (2)  A  town  in  Pati4?oni:i  (q  v  ). 

Pnpa  (I-At.,  'a  doll'),  the  stage  which  inter- 
venes between  the  larva  and  the  adult  in  the  life 
of  insects  with  complete  metamorphosis.  Chry- 
talit,  ourMm,  nynqnA  ara  alniust  synonymous  terms, 
but  papa  ia  mora  general  and  ia  sometimes  applied 
to  stages  in  the  metamorphoris  of  other  amni^ 

l)eHide*«  Insects  (q.v. ). 

Pupil.   Set?  Infant,  and  Eyk,  VoL  IV.  p.  607 ; 
for  Pupil  teachern,  w»e  EdVCATIOX. 

Puppet.   See  Makionkttes. 

Purina  (Sdnsk.,  'nIiD  is  tlic  name  of  that 
class  of  reli|;ioiiK  works  wliii  h.  lM  --iil,^,  tiic  Taiitra-H 
(q.v.),  is  the  main  fouiulation  of  tlit-  turtual  ]N>pular 
creed  of  the  lirahmanical  Hindus  (see  India,  Vol. 
VI.  p.  106).  According  to  Uie  popular  belief,  these 
works  were  compiled  by  Vyasa,  the  Kiip]Mist^^l 
amuftBer  of  the  Vedas  ( q.  v. ),  and  the  author  of  the 
MahaBhirata  (q.v.),  and  jwissess  an  antiquity  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  luHtorical  computation.  A 
critical  investigation,  however,  of  the  ctmtents  of 
till-  i  j-istiuij  Works  U'aiiiij,'  that  name  muft  ne<'e8- 
-iLiily  lead  to  tin-  cotu-liisioii  that  in  their  present 
toi  in  llioy  not  only  do  not  Ui  loiij;  to  a  remote  aye, 
but  can  liarely  claim  an  antiijiiity  of  a  tliouMind 
years,  though  tlii-y  lontHin  maii  rials  mncii  more 
aadent.  Cosmogouic  and  Uieoj^unic  doctrines, 
epic  stories,  legendary  lore,  and  misoellaneoos  and 
•ueyclujDsnlie  matter  constitute  thoir  oaateots. 
Th^  all  rMQgniM  llw  Hindu  trinity,  Vut  are  of 


sectarian  tendency  ;  the  claims  of  one  god  or  one 
holy  place  bang  ia  the  various  books  or  parts 
of  them  insisted  on  as  worthy  of  special,  it  not 
exclusive,  reverence.  The  Pnriinas  are  asaally 
said  to  be  eighteen  in  numlier  (with  a  su1)ordiiiate 
rpa  puriina  to  each);  and  these  ari-  sulxiiuiiM 
into  three  groups  of  six.  The  hrst  Iw n  are  devoted 
to  Vishnu  and  to  Siva  ;  the  third,  which  slionid  have 
fallen  to  Brahnia,viB  mainly  devoted  to  the  several 
fonns  of  VisfanUi  Krishna,  Devi,  Ganesa,  and 
Surya.  They  are  written  in  epic  couplets,  and  the 
eightoen  chief  Puidnas  are  ealenlated  to  contain 
400,000  couplets. 

See  VisH.M  ,  ^ANSKarr  Litek.vtir«:  Dr  John  Moil's 
!>an*crit  TexU  (185ti-71)  ;  the  Vl^llIlu  l'\iniii.i  trans,  by 
H.  H.  Wilgon  (1840;  2d  «L  by  >it«-dwfcni  Hall.  1864- 
77 ) ;  the  Ilh4g»vat«  Purina,  edited,  with  s  French  trmnt- 
lation.  by  Humouf  and  Hsuvette-Beimaiilt  (4  voU.  Paris, 
'  1K40-A4),  and,  with  a  Hansknt  cnmmentary.  by  8hridhar 
Pandit  (3  vols.  Bombay.  1887);  the  Mirkandeva  and 
Asni  Piuinas,  in  the  fliliWiitsra  iiwiifla,  by  Baas»a  sad 
Kijendralih  Mitra. 

Plirb«ck«  Isle  of,  a  peninsnlar  district  of 
Dorsetshire,  12  miles  long  and  5  to  9  broad,  is 
Ixmnde*!  N.  bv  the  river  Frome  and  Poole  Har- 
bour, K.  and  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W. 
by  the  little  stream  of  Luckford  Ij&kc,  which  run* 
from  Lnlworth  Park  to  the  Fromc  The  coast  is 
bold  and  precipitous,  with  8t  Alhoas  Head,  800 
feet  hinh;  inland  a  range  of  chalk  downs  curves 
east  and  weet,  attaining  a  maximum  height  of  656 
feet.  The  geology  of  tlie  '  isle  '  is  very  interesting. 
The  Pnrbeck  Beds  are  a  group  of  strata  forming 
the  np]>er  memtwrs  of  the  J nraMtic  System  (q.v.  (; 
the  Purlw^k  .Marble,  lielonging  to  the  upper  section 
of  these,  is  an  impure  trc-li  water  limestone,  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  the  shells  of  Paludina 
carini/em  (see  DiRT-BKDS).  Nenr^  a  hundred 
qnamfls  are  worked ;  and  the  qnanyaMU  still  form 
aeurfonskindof  tnuWcuild.  Of  old  tli* 'ide' 
was  a  royal  deer-foresfc  Swaange  aad  Cotis  Otetle 
ara  the  chief  places. 

See  Robin.son'R  A  Rnual  WarrtM,  er  fftinWw  in  the 
ItU  of  rurbtcl  { 1882),  and  J.  BnfA  Abmm^  (1880). 

Parccll,  Hbmry,  the  moat  embent  of  English 

musicians,  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  16.58,  and 
was  son  of  Henry  Puroell,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Hoyal  a)i|K>int('(!  at  the  Kotoratiuii.  He 
lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  si.v,  and  \\hs  indet>ie«l 
for  his  musical  training  to  C<M»ke.  Hu!iifre\.  an<l 
Dr  Blow.  His  comiMKtitions  at  a  very  early  age 
gave  evidence  of  talent.  In  1680  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Dr  Chri.Htopher  (iibbons  as  oiganistof 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  in  1688  he  was  aaida 
oiganist  of  the  Chapel  hoyaL  He  wrote  muneraua 
aathema  and  other  compositions  for  the  diuielt. 
whieh  were  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  use  of  the 
various  catheclrals,  anil  have  retained  their  place 
to  the  present  day.  Purcell's  dramatic  and  chamlier 
<'omiM)sitions  are  even  more  remaikable.  Among 
the  formrr  nmy  lie  menticmeil  his  o|M>ia  Dnio  ami 
Alntits,  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  ia\xi-\c 
to  the  Teiu}K«t,  his  songs  in  Ilryden's  King  Arthur, 
his  music  to  Howard's  and  DrydenV  Imlian  Qutat^ 
to  D'Urfey's  Do*  QubeoU^  &c  A  great  maayof  Us 
cantetas,  odea,  glees,  catehea,  aad  rounds  an  yet 
fomiUar  to  lovers  of  vocal  musie.  Ia  MBS  be 
nosed  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violiua  and  a  1>a.ss. 
Piircell  studies!  the  Italian  masters  deeply,  and 
often  made  reference  to  oMigations  to  them. 
In  originality  and  vigoiii.  as  well  as  ricliin-^  of 
harmonv  ami  \  aiiciy  of  e.\iire»sion,  he  fai  surpass*'^! 
both  his  priil«<ceK.sors  and  (iLs  conten»j>oraries.  His 
style  foreshwiows  that  of  Handel.  His  church 
music  was  collected  and  e«lite«l  from  the  orimnal 
MSS.  by  Vincent  Novello,  in  a  folio  work  wUch 
appeared  in  1829-48,  with  a  portrait  aad  caHUf  oa 
his  life  aad  works.    A  complete  cditMni  cf  Us 
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works,  many  of  wUoh  bm  still  in  MEL.  waa  onder- 
taken  by  the  PQieell  Society,  inatitiiied  in  1876. 
Pareell  died  of  contnmption  in  1095,  and  wan 
buried  in  WestminsKr  Abbey. 

PnrcbatS  Samvbl,  was  bom  at  Thaxte<l  in 
Es»cx  in  ir>77,  and  diMated  at  St  John's  ColIeKe, 
Cambridge.  He  wm  piMeDtcd  bv  the  king  in  1604 
totlMTleangeof  Baatwooil,  which  he  soon  resigned 
to  Us  Iwother,  as  the  cliosen  labour  of  his  life 
required  residence  in  London.  Later  he  became 
rector  of  St  Martin's,  Lmlgiite.  and  chaplain  to 
Archlnnlidp  AUUit,  and  diwl  in  Hi'j)t«Mnb*'r  lfi"2fi.  if 
nut  ill  :i  (K-litoi  s  cell,  vet  in  ditlicnItieH.  Hi-*  ^.Mi  at 
works  were  i'lirr/itis  his  Pil<jrinifiifi\  or  Hiliitiini.i 
of  the  World  and  the  Religions  ohsmrd  in  <tll  (uji  s 
( 1613  :  4th  ed.  much  enlargeil,  1626),  and  Uakluyt's 
PoMthutnu*,  or  Purchai  hi*  Pilgrimtt:  ctmtainmg 
a  Mittory  of  the  WorUi,  i»  Sea  Voyaam  and  Land 
nmeh  du  Engliakmm  and  otkert  (4  vota.  folio, 
1025).  Tue  fourth  editim  «f  the  former  usuallv 
accompanies  the  latter  as  if  a  fifth  volume,  althouf^n 
a  i|uit<'  <Iistin<t  work.  Purcha*i  hiin«elf  tiiua 
deiK.ril)eH  the  two  lMK)kH  :  'These  brethren  hi)i(iing 
much  reseniblanoe  in  name,  nature,  and  feature, 
yet  diflfer  in  both  the  object  and  the  subjeot.  Thi>» 
[the  Piiarimage]  being  mine  own  in  matter,  thou)(h 
Dorrowed,  and  in  form  of  words  and  method ; 
wheroati  ni^-  PQgthBea  are  the  authon  tbemselves, 
acting  their  own  parts  in  their  own  words,  only 
faiBidwd  hy  me  with  soch  naoeteariw  aa  that 
stage  fnrther  reqniied,  and  ordered  according  to 
mv  rales."  Another  work  is  Purrhns  hi»  Pilijrim: 
^firrfifostnni<^  or  (fit-  Uistory  of  yUin  ;  i  t  /ufi  mi  the 
u'on(hr.s  <if  hit  ' Inirrntioii,  vancdi/i  m  hm  Ihijencra- 
tioH,  (uul  necessity  of  hi*  Jlegenenttion  (1619). 

Piirchaae-8yst«Ri.  See  Commissions  (Army). 

Rnrfl<'et,  a  village  of  l''H.>*ex,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  TliaincH,  1.")  luiles  1)V  rail  K.  by  S.  of  I^)n(li)n 
and  8  miles  K  of  Woolwich,  contains  government 
powder«megairines,  built  in  178L 

PnrKatlon.  See  Ordka!.. 

Furgalives.  Hee  Apkkiknts,  Constipation. 

Pmrcatory  (Lat  purgatorium,  from  purgo.  *  I 
eloanse^  ia  the  name  given  to  a  piMof  panmlum, 
in  whieh,  aooordiag  to  the  Boniaii  Cafbone  and 

Oriental  churchen,  souls  after  death  either  are  puri< 
fie<l  from  venial  sins  (/>rrratn  i^alia)  or  un«fer(iro 
the  tetnjwral  piiiiiHbtiu-nt  wliirh.  aftor  the  j^nilt  i  f 
rnort,"il  sin  (jtrcrtitit  iiinr/n/iii )  lias  Imtii  ri'initlt'il, 
ftill  remains  to  tie  eiiiliin'd  by  I  lie  siiiiiiT  ( set- 
Atonkmk.nt).  The  ultimate  eternal  hap]>ineiw  of 
their  souls  hi  supposed  to  lie  secured  ;  but  they  are 
detained  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  purgation,  in  order 
to  be  fitted  to  appear  in  that  I'reueuce  into  which 
nothing  imperfaet  can  enter.  Catholics  hold  as 
articles  of  tnelr  faith  (1 )  tint  there  is  a  purgaton- 
in  the  nense  explained  almvn,  and  (2)  that  the  souls 
there  detained  derive  relief  from  the  prayei-s  of  the 
faithful  and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The 
h<Ti|itunil  jironnils  allegoil  by  them  in  support  of 
thin  view  an-  2  Mace.  xii.  4,T4H.  Matt.  xii.  .32,  Luke, 
xiL  48,  1  Cor.  iii.  11-15,  1  Cor.  xv.  29  ;  a.s  well  as 
certain  leM  dediiive  indications  contained  in  the 
lan^age  of  mme  of  the  PsalniB.  And  in  all  these 
passages  they  amuo  not  iJoM  from  the  words 
themselveat  hat  nam  the  iaterprafeation  of  them 
by  the  FathetB.  The  direct  testimonies  dted  by 
Catholic  writ«?rs  from  the  Fathers  are  vcrj*  numer- 
ous, from  the  days  of  Clement  and  Orijjen  down  ; 
aiiionK'^t  till-  latins  Augustine  Is'ing  one  of  the 
most  inijMirtant  (though  at  times  lie  sjjeak.H  doubt- 
ftilly  )  ;  ill  <!regory  the  (Jreat  the  doctrine  is  foun<l 
in  all  the  fullness  of  it«  mmiern  detail.  The  epi- 
taphs of  the  catacombs,  too,  supply  Catholic  con- 
troveraialiite  with  eome  teetimonies  to  the  belief 
of  a  ynrgtUKj,  and  of  tlie  value  of  the  intevoenoiy 


prayers  of  the  living  in  obtaining  not  merely 
npoae,  but  relief  from  suffering,  for  the  deceased  ; 
and  the  liturgies  of  the  various  rites  are  still  more 
(lr<  i-ivc  and  rin  uiiistantiaL  Bey«md  these  two 
points  Catholic  faith,  as  defined  by  the  Coiiin  il 
I  of  Trent,  (Iocs  not  go;  and  the  council  (■\I■I<■^^.lv 
prohibits  the  jiopular  discussion  <if  the  •  more  ilifii- 
cult  ami  subtle  fjuestions,  and  everything  that 
tends  to  curiosity,  or  superstition,  or  savours  of 
filthy  lucr&'  Ah  to  the  oxieteBea  of  purgatory 
Greelc  and  Latin  chnrctiee  are  agieed ;  and  they 
are  farther  agreed  that  it  il  a  olace  of  snflTering ; 
but,  while  tne  Latins  commonly  hold  that  thu 
sufTering  is  *by  fire,'  the  Greeks  do  not  determine 
the  iiiaiiiier  of  the  .sutrerinj.',  but  are  content  to 
regard  it  as  'through  tribulation.'  The  decree  of 
union  in  tin-  Council  of  Florence  ( 1439)  left  this 
point  frvf  for  discussion.  Equally  free  are  the 
questions  as  to  the  situation  of  purgator)' ;  as  to 
tne  duration  of  the  paigatorial  Bunenng ;  as  to  the 
probable  nnmlNr  Of  in  inmates ;  as  to  whether 
they  have,  while  them  detained,  a  certainty  of 
their  ultimate  salvation ;  and  whether  a  *  particalar 
judgment'  takes  phue  on  oaeli  individoal  earn 
immediately  after  death. 

The  medi.eval  doctrine  and  practice  regarding 
purgatory  were  among  the  lending  grounds  of  the 
protest  of  the  Waldenses  and  oilici  >(•<  is  of  that 
ago.  The  llefonners  as  a  Insly  rejfct<'d  the 
doctrine.  Prot<>Htantf<  generally  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  Uoman  Catholics  on  the  subject  of 
purgatory  by  refusing  to  admit  the  authority  of 
traution  or  tlie  teetimonies  of  the  Fathen,  and 
at  tlie  lame  time  by  alleging  that  most  of  the 
passages  quoted  from  tlie  Fathers,  aa  in  favour  of 
purgatory,  are  insaffieient  to  prove  that  they  held 
any  such  doctrine  as  that  now  held  by  the  luiman 
Catholic  Church,  mime  of  them  projierly  relating 
only  to  the  subject  of  prayer  for  the  dead  (see 
Pr.WER),  and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  Limbus 
(q.v.).  That  the  do<"trine  of  |iuigatoiy  is  the  fair 
development  of  that  which  maintains  that  prayer 
ought  to  bo  made  for  the  dead  T rot^'j< tan ts  gener- 
ally aoknowledge.  As  to  tlie  alleged  evidencee 
from  Scriptnre,  they  are.  commonly  set  aside  by 
Proteatanta  aa  irrelevant  or  wboilj  iaenfficient  to 
support  each  an  inference.  The  doetrlne  of  purga- 
tory in  its  hist-orical  connertion  witli  other  escliiito 
logical  <li>etrines  is  touched  on  in  the  article  liKiX. 

Purging  Nat.  See  Physic  Nut. 
FurgstalL  See  Hammbk-Pumistaix. 
Pnri.  See  Jitoobrnaitt. 

Puritiratioii   of  tlie   Blesi^ed  Virgin 

Nary*  Fea.st  «>F,  a  festival  in  commemoration 
of  tlie  *  parificatinn '  of  the  Blesseil  Virgin  Mary, 
in  accordance  with  the  ceremonial  law  of  Lev.  \\\. 
2.  This  oeremonv  was  appointed  for  the  fortieth 
daj  alter  childhirth,  wnicli,  reckoning  from 
DMember  S5  (the  nattvitr  of  oar  Lord),  fall* 
upon  Febniar}'  2,  on  whicn  day  the  purification 
is  celebrated.  The  histoiy  of  Mary's  compliance 
with  the  law  is  relat<Ml  in  Luke,  ii.  22-24.  The 
(late  of  the  introduction  of  this  festival  is  un- 
certain, rill'  tiist  trace  of  it  i.s  aliout  tlie  middle 
of  the  Tith  century,  and  in  the  Cliurcli  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  Western  Ohurch  it  was  known  to  Bede.  Its 
introduction  in  the  Roman  Church  in  494  was 
made  by  Pope  Gelasius  the  occasion  of  transfer- 
ring to  a  Chmtian  use  the  festivities  wliieli  at  that 
season  were  annexed  to  the  pagan  feettval  of  the 
Lupercalia.         CnfKrHiN<;  ok  Wcimkn. 

Pliriin*  a  Jewi.sli  secular  rather  than  religious 
feast,  in  honour  of  the  deliverance  of  the  nation, 
recorder!  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  held  on  14tli  to 
15th  Adar.  Apparently  it  spread  but  slowly  ;  still 
Joeephiu  tells  os  that  ov  his  time  it  was  ooeerved 
over  all  the  Jewish  world.  Meet  modem  soliolan 
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consider  it  an  luiaptation  of  a  similar  Persian  fea«t, 
Furdigm  (* PAfdijrAa '),  and  IsfpaAit  hM  ahown 
that  tm  two  naniM  are  Mentiad.  8m  Evtrsk. 

Puritans,  a  iiatiu>  lii>t  given,  aoconling  to 
Fuller,  in  K'i64,  ami  juHonliiig  to  Stryjw  in  1560, 
to  t clernynieu  of  the  ("liiircli  of  Knglanil  w  im 
n'fiisetl  to  confornj  to  its  liturgy,  cerenioniex,  ami 
(liiicipline  as  arranged  by  ArclibiBbop  Parker  and 
bin  coadjntoTv.  The  history-  of  Piiritaniimi  within 
tlie  church  ia  sketched  at  Knui.and  (Chubch  OP), 
Vol  IV.  ppi.  858-359.  In  Hpite  of  Uw  sharjieMt 
reprasdve  mflamires,  the  principles  of  the  uartv 
auiongst  the  clergj-  who  iKjIieved  that  the  church 
did  not  Heiiamt"  itxelf  inarketlly  cnongh  from 
Roman  CiUlmli.  ism  imd  needled  further  reforma- 
tion gra<iuiillv  -[iitwi  Hiiiong  the  !*eriiiu8  jMtrtion  of 
tiie  laity,  ^vlm  wore  aUo  ealle<l  I'liritaUM.  Hut  the 
name  ap[Nfar>4  not  to  have  been  confined  to  thoMe 
who  wished  for  certain  radical  changes  in  the  forms 
of  the  church.  The  cbaiaeter  that  generally 
accompanied  this  wish  led  morally  enough  to  a 
wider  nae  of  tlie  tem ;  lieince,  aeoordinK  to  Sylvester. 
*ttM  ridooB  lonltitade  of  the  nngmily  called  all 
Paritaas  that  were  strict  and  serions  in  a  holy  life 
were  they  ever  no  conformable.'  This  is  the  Kense 
in  which  the  Kli/ji.l«  tliiu»  ilramatist«  nse  tlie  wonl. 
From  thiH  ver>  lirr;iilth  of  ii-*n^'e  one  -.(•i'yt  that  (liere 
were  dUrereiit  de^iret-M  of  l*nritaiii--ni.  Suine  woiiM 
have  been  content  with  a  molerate  reform  in  the 
rites,  discipline,  and  lituivy  of  the  church  ;  others 
(like  Cartwright  of  Cambridge)  winhed  to  aboliiih 
E[^a0O|NMy  altogether,  and  to  HubHtitute  Presby- 
terianlMD ;  while  a  third  Mrty,  the  Brownisto  or 
Independenl^  wei«  oat4ttia>oatdfi«enteni,  op]>oHed 
aUke  to  PreebjrterianiBm  and  Epiwopocy.  During 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charlen  1.  the  spirit  of 
Pnritani.Hin  coiitiMue<l  metre  ami  more  to  loaven 
Engli-ili  ■.ociety  and  the  Englinh  jiarliament, 
Hltlioii;jli  I  111-  iiioHl  violent  etTorti*  were  made  hy 
Ixitli  iiionai(  l(!*  to  extirpate  it.  I'n  till  the  time 
of  tin  Syiiixl  of  Dort  ( 1  til K-19)  both  the  PuriUns 
and  their  opponente  in  the  church  had  been  sub 
stantially  OalTlnlrt;  the  strong  tendency  towards 
Arminiaiuwn  amoogrt  clmrcbnian  raised  a  new 
groand  6t  eootroverey  hetween  the  PniitaiM  and 
the  other  sectionH  of  the  church,  both  Laudian 
and  I^atitudinarian.  The  policy  of  Ijiuil  and 
tlie  oiitra>;ei  pniri i-4-il  liy  CharleH  on  the  Kiij^li.sh 
con^<titutioii  le'l  iiiiitj\  who  were  not  at  all  (ienwan 
in  tlii'ir  ideax  to  oii|H>-if  ImiiIi  chureli  and  kiiiji 
for  the  rnike  of  the  national  li)»ertie!«.  In  the 
memorable  'Westminster  .Vssemhly  of  Divine-n' 
<  1643)  (lie  great  majority  of  the  ministers  were 
Preebiyterians.  But  the  more  advanced  Puritans, 
who  wm  MPedomlnaot  in  the  army  and  the  parlia- 
ment, ulnmately  trinmphed  in  the  peraon  of 
Cromwell  (q. v.).  The  UeKt^nation  ( 16«5fl)  bnnight 
back  Epi.wopney,  and  the  Aet  of  I'niformity  ( 1662) 
threw  the  riiiii;ins  of  the  church  into  the  pitsition 
of  (lisseiitiTs  Their  »uli.He<juem  history  in  treat*^! 
under  thi-  ilitlererit  forms  of  dis.sent.  Before  the 
(Jivil  War  broke  out  wi  >,'reat  were  the  banlfihips  to 
which  the  Puritans  w.-n-  e\|H»sed  that  many  ni 
them  emigrated  to  America,  to  seek  liberty  and 

Ktce  on  the  solitary  nhores  of  the  New  World, 
ere  they  heeanw  the  foonden  of  the  New 
England  statee,  and  cnltiTated  nnmoleeted  that 
form  of  Christianity  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Nowhere  did  the  H|iirit  of  Puritanism  in  its  evil  as 
well  as  its  gcMxl  more  thoiotighly  exiin-ss  itself 
tlian  in  Mafwaehuwtts.  In  Scotland  I'liiituni-'m 
dat«^  rather  from  thf  'Sccuni!  Kcfnt  niatiun  'of  Iti.'W 
than  from  the  original  e>tHhlishinetit  of  I'reshy- 
terianisni  after  the  Itefonnation. 

See  Nesl's  Hiitoru  nf  thr  FuritanM  (ed.  by  Toulmin, 
6  vuU.  1822);  the  huturies  by  stowell  (1849;  new  ed. 
1S78)  sod  Mandsn  (1850);  Baooa.  fikt  Qemeti»  «ifth€ 
Aw  M«Ml  Ckmfdm  (New^e(k»  1*74);  sm% 
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Puritan  A<jt  in  McMoekuutU  (Uoaton,  1888);  ths 
work*  dteii  St  8.  R  Gabdimkb,  with  hii  Conttitvtiomal 
Dtevmrnix  of  Puritan  Resolution  (1890);  the  artidet 

in    tint)    wurk    on    INDEPENDENTS,   BBOWNB,  FaBBBT- 

TKiUA.MMii,  Westminster  Assembly,  Pbtnne,  IUb- 
i-KKLATE,  Hampton  Coi-rt,  Smecttmkuus  ;  on  Euxa* 
BETH,  Jambs  L,  Chaulbh  I.,  Cromwell,  If ilton  ;  on 
Laud,  Parker,  Uri.vual,  Whitoipt  ;  sad  oa  As 
PuritMU  HowB,  Baxtrr,  Owb.n.  In  Nichol's  edWm 
of  the  PohUa  divims  (20  vols.  1861  c(  M|ui  otiisr  aaM* 
included  an  thew  of  Maatont  Adanu^  Qeoiwinb  and 
CUrksoD. 

Pnrkiiile'N  Figure,  named  after  the  phyrio. 
logiat  J.  £.  Pnrkuije  (1787-1880).  IwataMir  at 
Brealaa  and  at  Prague ;  eee  Etb,  Vol  TV.  p.  811 

Purl,  a  lteveraj,'e  made  by  warinin;,'  ;i  [>ini  r.f 
ale  with  a  qtiarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  and  adding 
sonn-  sugar  and  a  wine-glaHfnl  of  giD,  nun,  «r 
brandy. 

Pnler*  See  Toon  <  Rosmi)l 

Pnrnlah.  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  presi. 
dem  y  of  I{en>;al,  TM)  miles  NNW.  of  Calcutta,  has 
a  trn(i<'  ill  jut*?.  The  native  town  is  ver)'  unhealthy. 
Pop.  io,()lt).  T\\K  district  bus  an  area  <H  4956  sq.  m. 
and  a  pop.  of  1,848,687. 

Parole  Golmura*  F^tere  in  oil  and  water 
eoloaii  prodnee  variou  abadea  of  purple  by  mlziiw 
certain  red  and  Une  pigmenta.  For  work  in  ou 
French  ultramarine,  often  called  French  blue,  u 
mtxeil  with  vermilion  or  some  niadtler  red  (ininhif-r 
carmine  is  l>est ).  or  one  of  thewe  re«ls  with  col>aJt 
bine  if  a  pah-  puriilc  i->  wantetl.  For  (MTinanent 
pur]deA  in  wat<'r  colours  the  same  blues  are  used  ; 
nut  one  of  the  madder  reds,  not  vermilion,  should 
be  mixe<l  with  them.  A  much  richer  purple  than 
any  of  the  alM)ve  mixtures  will  gjve  is  pro- 
daeed  by  PnuMan  Idae  and  one  of  the  lakes  neo 
ecM^ineal— Til.  earmine  or  erlnMon  lake— bat  it  is 
not  permanent.  This  purple,  as  well  aa  that 
obtained  W  mixing  Indian  rod  with  indigo,  also 
fu^'itivf,  wa»  much  used  by  water-colour  painten 
in  [last  yeai>*.  Puqde  maJder  is  the  only  simple 
purple  jiij;ment  available  for  the  artist  ^^  bich  is 
durHhle,  and  it  is  unfortunately  cosily.  All 
purpleH  are  changed  to  neutral  and  gray  tints  by 
the  addition  of  any  yellow  pigment.  For  bouse- 
paintiag  moroaB  lake  with  auttle  French  blue 
givea  a  uaAd  pmplei  but  lone  of  the  above 
mixtaree  alio  are  oeeanoaalty  need. 

There  are  aereral  ways  of  dyeing  textile  fabcki 
of  a  purple  colour.  The  most  tamona  of  all  ancient 
dyes  was  the  Tvrian  purple,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Tyre  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  .Amonj,'  the  Hoinatis  thi-  colour  was 
excluMively  employe*!  for  dyeini;  the  imperial  robe. 
It  was  obtained  from  shell  fish  belonging  to  the 
genera  Mnrex,  Purpura,  and  Ihiecinnm  ;  at  least 
It  hae  been  •upposefi  that  it  was  preimrc<i  from  one 
or  more  speeiaa  of  each  of  theae.  The  oolour  wss 
so  cowtly  that  in  the  time  of  AngMtoe  one  pound 
of  it  Hold  for  what  would  amount  to  £W  ateriin^ 
Al»ont  the  year  IS-il  what  is  believed  to  he  the 
siimc  or  a  cli>-.<'|y  .similar  purjtle  was  4)1itairu"«l  fmm 
uric  at'iti  i>v  a  {)eruliar  treatment  (s»>c  MfKKX; 
DVEING.    Vol.    IV.    |..  aii.l  Pu<i;mcia). 

Archil  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  lieen  the  only  .simple 
purple  dye  known  in  the  middle  age«.  Purple  of 
Cassins  is  a  compound  of  gold  and  tin  used  in 
colouring  Glass  (q.v.),  and  in  porcelain  and 
enamel  painting,  u  wea  diacovei«d  at  Leyden 
by  Andrew  OaNlne  aboat  1683.  A  preparation 
of  this  c(dnur  was  formerly  used  for  painting 
miniatures  in  water-colour;  but  for  this  purpose 
pur]>le  madder,  Ijeing  cheaper,  has  taken  its  place. 

Purple  Enperor  (Apatura  iru),  one  of  the 
largest  of  Britiah  butterflies,  and  one  of  the  most 
richly  oolonred.  The  expanse  of  wings  is  from  9k 
toStlBehfla.  The  wiqgi  «•  etnmg  aad  lUok,  CM 
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the  ili<;la  in  veiy  vigoroos.  The  male  flies  especi- 
ally high,  ud 
will  perch  on 
lofty  trees.  The 
caterpillar  U 
green  and  feeds 
on  Mallow. 

PnrpleB. 

See  WhbaT. 

P  n  r  p  1  e 
Wo  •  4«  or 

PVBPLB  HKAKT, 
the  beartwood  of 

('iijmifrrn  pubi- 
Jium  and  C. 
braetwta,  a  very 
hanilftome  wood 
of  a  rich  plum  colour.  The  trees  protlucing  it  are 
natives  oi  British  Guiana,  and  its  cliief  use  in 
England  lias  bean  for  making  ramrods  for  gnns. 

Pnr'para*  a  genns  of  marine  Gasteropods, 
from  some  species  of  which  (e.g.  P.  patula),  as 
well  a«  from  Murcx,  tho  famous  Tyrian  purple  dye 
wa-s  tlerivcnl,  P.  hifiil/uji  (the  Dog  Whelk)  is 
common  on  mo^t  Ikitisli  coasts,  and  fran  it  alio 
the  dye  is  procurattle.    See  Wmelk. 

Plirpnra«  or  The  Purples,  is  a  malady  which 
b  often  erroneously  placed  amongst  the  diseases  of 
the  skin.    It  is  in  reality  a  Mood  diseatte,  and  iw 

characterise<l  by  thn  a|ii>(arftnce  of  >imall  round 
^l^ot^».  of  a  dwp  pnrnle  cnluur.  which  are  sevn  first 
jimi  must  aliiniilaiitlN  on  legv,  and  uflorwards 
extend  U>  the  iiriiis  and  trunk.  Thev  are  accom- 
panied by  till  Iik'hI  pain,  are  not  efTaceu  by  pressure 
(  being  due  to  a  drop  of  blood  extra vaaateil  neneath 
the  cnticle  or  in  the  stmeUue  of  the  skin  itself), 
do  not  vise  above  the  snrnmndiag  surface,  and  are 
•omedmes  intermixed  with  livid  patches  resem- 
bling bruises ;  and,  before  disappearing,  both  the 
round  spots  and  the  patches  undergo  the  same 
chanf,'!^  of  colour  which  a  brui.ne  nndorgooM.  Thfsc 
S|>ot.H  Mie  not  ]ioo»iliar  to  the  nkin,  hut  (K-cjisinnjilly 
occur  uixin  internal  surfaces  and  in  the  tissues  of 
viscera.  I'axsive  hieniorrhanes  from  the  mucous 
membranes  fretjuently  accompany  the  external 
symptoms.  There  is  usually  much  debility,  and 
often  a  Kreaft  Undemn  to  faintness.  The  dnmtlDii 
of  the  disease  varies  mmi  a  few  days  to  a  year  or 
more.  Slight  cases  are  devdd  of  danger,  and  even 
the  hsemonhagic  esses  usually  recover,  anless  the 
bleeding  has  Men  excessive  or  the  blood  has  been 
extravosat^l  into  a  vital  organ. 

Precisely  niinilar  ai>pearancet»  occur  in  the  course 
of  other  diseaso,  I'specially  scurvy,  Novere  UMii  iiiia, 
scarlet  fever,  and  !>iiial!pox.  But  the  name  pur- 
pura should  be  restricted  to  the  eaaes  in  whieh  so 
such  diseane  in  tli^coverable. 

The  causes  of  purpura  are  obscure.  The  treat- 
ment which  succeeds  best  varies  in  difTereat  cases, 
but  the  main  indication  always  is  to  eoneet  the 
oonditiipB  of  the  blood.  Anenie,  tvufontine, 
acetate  of  lead,  fi^allic  aeld  are  the  drags  which 
are  generally  most  lieneflcial  ;  rest  in  l>c<l,  lij^ht 
diet,  and  laxatives  are  desirable  at  thecommence- 
ment  \\'ln'ii  lli>'ti"  is  reason  to  l>elieve  that  the 
disease  is  liepemlent  upon  depreKsinjj;  intluences  a 
niitritiinis  ilict,  tonics,  and  stimulantx  are  required; 
but  chalyl>eat<^>»  sliould  be  avoideil.  If  the  hiemor- 
rhace  proceeds  from  accessible  parts,  local  measures, 
aacE  as  the  employment  of  ioe  or  otramg  astringeats, 
ahoald  also  be  nad  reeoniae  to. 

Por.ser,  the  naine  formerly  ^;iven  to  the  ofTicer 
in  the  navy  who  had  the  cliar<,'e  and  issue  of  the 
provisions,  slons,  snap,  tobacco,  iVc. .  and  who 
also  kept  the  snip's  books  ;  the  title  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  service,  but  the  holders  of  it  for  long 
only  ranked  as  warrant-otfioecs,  and  their  datiia 


and  responsibilities  were  in  many  respects  veiy  ill- 
defined.  In  the  old  war  days  tltaf  Win  kolcMl 
upon  with  great  dislike  by  the  seamen,  as  thegr 
were  credited  with  enridung  themselves  al  tno 
eximiM  of  the  mn,  aad  mif  MetionaUy  tiM  «ii|tov- 
tanitiel  for  sharp  praetioe  in  their  dntles  were  eon. 
siderable,  as  also  for  making  money  hy  methods 
which  were  not  always  leptunat<? ;  inucii  of  this, 
however,  wa-s  due  to  the  laxity  of  tlie  system  of 
victualling  and  of  keeping;  the  ship's  accounts  in 
those  days.  In  1844  this  branch  of  the  service  was 
completely  reorganised,  paymaster  being  suimti- 
tnted  for  the  taUe  purser ;  and  llio  officers  conipos- 
ing  it  are  now  drawn  from  a  mnch  higher  class 
than  formerly,  coming  generally  from  the  same 
statum  in  life  aa  the  combatant  oflieem.  See  Pat* 

MASTERS. 

Purslane  [Purtulaca),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Purlulacea*,  having  a  bifid  calyx, 
four  or  six  petals,  eight  or  sixteen  stamens,  and  a 
capsule  divuUnff  around  the  middle.  C^)ramon 
Pnrslaae  (P.  Mtraeea)  grows  in  cultivated  and 
waste  jgmiodo  on  the  seadwn  in  almoet  all 
tropicaTaad  anhtropical  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
cultivated  ao a  pot*herb.  It  is  a  short-lived  annual, 
with  spreading  and  rather  pnxumlient  stems,  and 
obovatc  fle«hy  leaves,  which,  as  well  a.s  the  young 
shoots,  are  fre<piently  used  in  saliuls.  The  young 
and  tender  shisits  are  pickldl  in  France  like  gher- 
kins. Purslane  is  not  so  common  in  British  gar- 
dens as  it  once  was.  Some  species  of  Portulaca, 
such  as  /'.  (frnnd^ora,  of  which  there  are  several 
brilliant  varieties,  and  P.  giiUttii,  are  choice  half- 
hardy  anuoab  oeeMiwiaHy  ealtivated  ia  British 
gardens.  Thqr  are  reared  in  holbeds  in  spring 
and  planted  out  in  the  flower-garden  in  the  end  of 
May,  or  they  are  grown  in  pots  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  the  ^'reetdiouseu 

Porsulvant*  See  Herald. 

Pu§  is  a  well-known  product  of  inflammation. 

and  <K'curs  n-s  a  tliii-k  vellow  creamy  fltiiil,  difTcring 
from  all  other  nioihiil  exudations  in  containing  a 
hu;;('  nuiiil>cr  n{  curimscles,  having  a  soft  and  fatty 
fei'ling  when  ruhinNi  Isitwoen  the  fingers,  a  j>eculiar 
miour,  usually  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  sp«K;ific 
gravity  of  alKuit  1  "032.  Like  the  blood,  it  consists 
of  certain  definite  mlerooeopic  elements,  and  of  an 
intercellular  fluid  or  serum  in  which  they  swim. 

Of  microscopic  elements  we  have  (1)  the  pns- 
corpuscles,  which,  both  in  their  microsospioal  and 
chemical  relations,  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 

lymph  corjMisck'fl,  or  colourless  blood  cells  ;  in 
uiameter  they  range  from  (KM  to  V^b  of  a  line, 
and  each  corjnisrle  consists  of  a  cell-wall,  which 
often  appears  granular,  of  viscid  transparent  con- 
tents, and  of  one  or  more  nuclei,  which  can  Ik? 
rendered  much  mori>  apparent  by  the  addition  of 
acetic  add.  The  other  elements  are  (S)  mtrfeoalar 
(pannles  and  (8)  fat-gloholes.  The  serum  of  pns 
u  perfectly  dear,  of  a  uightlv  ydlow  colour,  dosely 
resemblinff  Uood-oemD*  ana  coagulates  on  heating 
into  a  thiek  white  mass. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  pns  are  water 
(varying  from  769  to  0O7  in  1000  jiarts).  albumen 
(friiiii  44  to  180),  fats  (from  0  to  extractive 
matter  (from  19  to  29),  and  inorganic  salts  (from 
fi  to  IS),  in  a<ldition  to  which  mucin,  pyin,  glycin, 
urea,  Sic.  are  occasionally  present.  Of  the  inor- 
ganic or  mineral  constituents  the  soluble  salts  are 
to  the  insolnble  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1,  and  the 
chloride  of  sodlnm  (the  chief  of  the  Bolable  salts) 
is  three  times  aa  abimdant  as  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood.  The  mode  of  formation  of  pus  is  described 
in  the  article  Srrrru.vTioN. 

Pasey*  Edward  Bouverik,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1800  at  Pusey  in  Berkshire.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  Flemish  refageaa;  hia  fafthar  was 
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tk»  fomifart  MB  d  &m»  fink  Viscoant  Folkestone, 
•ad  nad  MMiiiMd  tlie  nmuM  of  Paaey  when  the 
estates  in  Berkshire  were  bequeathed  to  him  by 

the  Ust  representatives  of  the  Pnsey  family.  He 
wa«  (HtucattHl  at  Eton  and  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford, 
and  was  cltH-ted  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  Colleffe  in  1823. 
A«  soon  iLM  111'  had  completed  hi>  stu<lie-s  at  Oxford 
he  passed  Ut  ( Germany ,  partly  to  study  Geniiau, 
which  was  in  the  Oxford  of  those  days  practically 
an  unknown  tongue,  partly  to  stndy  oriental 
langnages,  and  partly  to  beoome  acquainted  with 
tliAlateiiiifonnaof  Gannantbeohwi^  In 
1897  he  retomed  to  England,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Duke  of  Wellington  api>ointed  him  regius 

EmfesBor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  a  position  which 
e  retiiiiK'iI  tuitil  liin  death.  Altlinu;,'h  his  fame  in 
other  reMjHft.'*  Iiiuh  caux-il  liin  Helirew  I«><>tnring  to 
be  forj^ott'en,  hi'  .  i  1 '<>iii«'<l  xuokI  iiinvwirietily  in 
the  duti^  of  Iuh  etifiir,  aiul  attracted  a  great  num- 
lier  of  pupila  His  firHt  work  was  an  essay  in  which 
ho  sketcbed  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
Katiooaliatte  character  of  recent  (German  theology. 
He  aekaowledges  his  indebtedness  to  ProfeHor 
Tholnck  for  some  portions  of  this  essay,  bat  IHm 
daborato  proof  of  nia  position  was  his  own  work 
exeented  with  ehanietenstic  thoroughness.  It  was 
•everely  commcnttMl  citi  as  leaning  very  decidedly  in 
the  direction  uf  tlie  KationaltBtic  teaching  with 
wliir'i  ii  ilciui  -  itii'  I  liar^e  wfiH  ijreutly  exaggerated, 
besi'les  Ittniig  chuhwI  iu  part  i>y  vagueness  of  ex- 
pression throughout  the  volume.  His  main  position 
was  uuaBsailaule :  (iermaii  Rationalism  he  main- 
tained was  the  conseanence  of  the  spiritual  deadness 
of  the  orthodox  Lntiieraoism  of  tne  day.  He  waa 
nitsundmtood  as  if  he  had  attaeked  uie  eraad  of 
the  Latheraot  in  ita  orthodox  portions :  at*  a  inattor 
of  fact  he  only  wished  to  attnbnte  Rationalism  to 
the  want  of  life  in  the  Lutheran  body.  But  many 
of  Ilia  stateaienUs  were  in  later  yeara  very  nnfiatii*- 
factory  to  himself,  and  he  wiih.hew  the  work  from 
circulation.  The  whole  aim  of  hi»t  life  wait  to  preveut 
the  spread  in  England  of  Kationnliftm  such  as  that 
with  which  he  hod  Vn»ooiiie  familiar  in  Germany. 
Henoe,  when  in  183.}  .lolm  Henry  Newman  with  the 
same  object  W^^n  the  iHsueot  the  Tract*  far  Ui» 
Tirna,  Pniwy  very  soon  joined  him  i  and  thej,  with 
Keble,  were  the  leaders  of  this  eventful  efTort.  Tlieir 
object  was  not  to  attack  the  statotnents  of  Ration- 
allMiic  teacliem;  there  was  as  yet  no  call  for  that 
in  England  ;  but  they  desired  to  tt\r  up  in  the 
Churcli  of  Kngland  a  npiri  u  il  viiulity  and  jiower 
which  would  lie  of  itself  tlie  Inml  preservative 
against  the  infection  of  the  Rationalistic  spirit. 
I^r  this  purpose  they  attempted  not  to  reform,  but 
to  restore  ;  they  appealed  to  the  idea  (rf  the  chnrch, 
to  ita  divine  iDttiiutioii,  to  ita  aervieeai  to  ita  aaera- 
meota,  to  ito  fomulaa  oif  foith,  to  ito  history,  and  to 
the  examples  of  the  holiest  lives  in  former  genera- 
tions. They  endeavoureii  to  make  the  church  live 
again  liefore  the  eyes  and  iiiin<l8  of  men  as  it  had 
lived  in  fi!!ie>  pant.  In  thin  connection  Pn.Hey 
'■■  ri'ii  111,  '  '  ml  rilji.tionn  to  the  Iritctx  fur  thf  J'iiiir\. 
es|>eciHlly  tiioM;  on  Uapliiiiu  aiul  liie  Holy  EuchariKt. 
His  serinonH  also  were  vigorous  ap{>ealH  to  live  the 
Christian  life,  and  careful  expositions  of  the  doc- 
trines which  tlw  «littrch  from  the  first  had  taught. 
With  a  similar  purpoae  also  in  1836  he  oomnenoed 
the  translation  of  the  writing*  of  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  Chriatiaa  chnrch  under  the  title  of  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Dr  Pusey's  chief 
eontiihuiioris  to  it  were  a  traii-lalion  «)f  St  Augus- 
tine >  (  oiifvfwions  and  of  wn  eral  of  tlie  works  of 
Tertiiliian.  Tiie  result  of  these  efVorts  to  which, 
with  the  exception  of  his  profm«»orial  diiti<'«,  Dr 
Piisey  entirely  devoted  himself— waM  most  ronspic- 
uouH,  and  extended  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  tlio-^e 
who  were  called  by  their  opponents  either  New 
maoitea  or  Pniegitoa.  Bat  tne  work  waa  checked 


by  t^e  actiim  of  the  aaUunitiea  at  Oxford.  Ffani 
Newman's  oelelnatod  Track  80  waa  cvUodMniMd  in 
1841,  and  in  1843  Pnsey  was  suspended  for  tlm-e 
years  from  bis  office  of  preaching  in  Oxford. 
The  ri((a>iiin  of  this  suwpenBion  wax  a  sennon  on 
the  ilolv  tucharist  which  he  preached  before  the 
Tniversity,  and  which  a  boani  of  six  doctors  of 
divinity,  without  allowing  Puney  a  hearing,  or 
specifying  the  points  on  wTacli  be  was  suppoMd  to 
be  in  the  wrorip,  ]iroTiounce«l  to  be  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  soon  as  an 
oppiutamty  ofiined  Puaey  mtetatod  hia  toarhinj, 
and  thb  tune  he  waa  mniolarted.  Bat  before  hai 
suspension  was  over  Newman  had  joined  the  Roman 
Catnolic  communion,  and  with  him  went  several  of 
his  lea<ling  dinei(de*<.  All  rinnours  jininteil  to  the 
certuintv  of  Pusey  twK»n  fidlowinj; :  hut  those  who 
knew  luin  l)e#»t  were  hnmih-iI  ti  ai  nf  vcr  for  one 
moment  did  he  entertain  an^'  tiiought  of  leaving 
the  Church  of  England.  With  Keble  he  at  once 
set  himself  to  reassure  those  who  were  reeling 
under  tibe  blow  of  Newman  n  departure ;  and 
it  waa  mainly  the  moml  wauehl  of  Pnacqrli 
work  and  dwraetar  whidi  ptwented  the  powenol 
eflbrts  of  Newman  between  1833  and  1841  frotn 
resulting  in  a  catastrophe  greater  than  any  which 
the  Knjilinh  Church  has  ever  experienced.  "Pusey  V 
unfailing  Invalty  to  the  cburco  and  deep  eonvic 
tion  of  (JiwIh  presence  with  it,  his  buoyant  hof* 
fuUietiS  even  in  the  darkest  days,  and  biii  great 
I>atience  cheered  and  settled  many  anxious  hearts, 
and  stopped  others  who  were  on  the  ooint  of  follow- 
ing Newman.  His  attitude  would  nave  had  a  vet 
wider  reaolfc,  except  for  the  and  avainto  which  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  saeeearion  in  the  ten  yean  aabse. 
quent  to  Newman's  secession.  Tlie  new  power 
which  a  civil  court  had  acquired  over  doctrinal 
suits — which  waf<  exhibited  in  the  iudjj^nent  in 
the  Oorlmni  case  the  constant  attacks  of  hi.-hoiK 
and  others  u}K»n  the  Oxford  movement,  tlie  piarti 
cal  inhibition  ol  Pusey  from  all  ininiBteriai  work 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  by  Bishop  Willterforcr. 
whereby  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  chnrch 
disowned  his  teaching — these  and  other  les«  import- 
ant bat  aigniflaaB.t  eveoto  cauaed  the  de}>arture  to 
the  Ronaa  (Srateh  of  another  hand  of  distininii^bed 
men,  including  Archdeacon  (Cardinal)  Manning 
and  Archdeacon  Wilberforce.  But  still  Puaey 
laboured  on,  carefully  defining  the  exact  position 
of  the  Engliith  Chnrch,  as  a^inat  Roman  claims 
on  the  one  hand  and  agauMt  Zwinglioniaan  and 
Erastianism  on  the  other. 

Only  the  chief  of  his  numerons  writings  during 
this  period  can  be  alluded  to.  They  included  a 
lengtny  letter  on  the  practice  of  confettsion,  The 
Church  of  England  kaves  her  ekildmt  Jree  to  inAon 
to  open  their  gpefa  ( 18dO),  a  treatiae  the  Ibna  cf 
which  makes  it  appear  to  belong  to  a  moment  of 
controversy,  although  the  matt«r  is  really  of  per- 
manent value  ;  a  ^'eneral  defence  of  bis  own  p•>^itio^ 
in  A  Lfttrr  to  thr  Bixhopof  London  in  1851  :  a  vv  ork 
on  The  l!<)i/(il  Su/irntKiry  not  an  cti  httrdry  a  iith'irtty, 
but  hmiied  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  which  Kinys 
are  mnnhtm,  in  1850  ;  a  larger  book  on  The  Doctrine 
of  thf  Heal  Presence,  as  contained  in  the  Fathers 
(ISSrt),  and  as  taught  in  the  Chnrch  of  England 
(1857k  In  thia  elMa  of  wrilanga  may  be  incTtided 
alao  Dr  Poaqrla  Birmieom  (pait  L  &  18BS.  iL  in 
1869,  iii.  in  1870).  The  object  of  these  volumes 
was  to  clear  the  way  for  reunion  between  the 
rhiinh  of  England  au'I  the  (  hurcli  of  II. .me  on 
the  ha.si-1  of  Catholic,  as  di>tini-t  from  (ioruan 
Catholic,  iloctrine  and  ]iraclice. 

The  reform  of  (»xfoni  I'niversity,  which  was 
undertaken  after  the  report  of  the  first  Royal 
Commission  on  the  t  niverviUes,  and  which 
destroyed  for  ever  the  integrity  of  the  originally 
roost  intimato  bond  between  the  Univeni^  ana 
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the  Church,  greatly  occupied  I'usev  H  mind.  His 
evidence  before  the  oonimiMion,  his  remarkable 
Munphiet  on  the  comparative  advaDtA|,'«*N  of  Col- 
legiate and  Professorial  Teaching  and  Discipline, 
•ad  bia  aaaidaous  work  on  Cbe  HobdoniMial 
Cmmdl  for  many  years  are  proob  of  the  totevMt 
that  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  aniversity,  and 
of  the  importance  that  he  attached  to  a  doee 
cnnnrotion  between  fdiication  iiiul  rt'li^'idii. 

Frnni  IHW)  onwanU  the  tide  hn<i  tiirnni.  Tho 
tejichiii^'  for  wliich  tlio  Tractfl.riaii?»  luvd  laboiireil 
and  »iiirt're<l  wa-s  at  that  time  U'giiininj;  t«  Ihj 
recognised,  and  thonv  tliscijilci  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment who  had  sarvived  the  shock  of  the  evcnt«  of 
tbe  last  twenty  yean  were  spreading  it«  principles 
throttglMmt  the  eowitiy.  Bni  the  fniiti  of  the 
iatoletanoe  and  peneeation  of  wideh  Oxfoid  had 
been  the  scene  were  ahio  ripening  in  the  form 
of  the  spread  of  reli<^nuH  innifference,  based  on 
Rationali.Htic  views  nf  revelation.  This  w.uh  the 
enf»my  which  fmiu  the  fir«t  Puwy  hail  iIh-jhIihI. 
He  had  at  It'Jint  the  natixifactioii  of  kiiii\\iii<'  that, 
a«  a  r»  -ult  of  the  movement  in  wliit  li  lie  ha<l  taken 
so  proiiiiiii'iit  a  part,  the  inner  life  of  the  RngliHh 
Church  was  far  Itetter  able  to  bear  the  onset  of 
aaeh  Afoe,  and  to  estimate  the  moral  and  apiritual 
ff»T«fei  whieh  it  would  make*  than  waa  the 
Ijiitliaraii  hody  of  the  18th  oeotoiy,  or  even  the 
<^areil  of  England  in  18.%.  Against  rach  teach- 
tng  be  contended  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  All  his 
later  MnooiiH  hcfon^  the  iiniven<ity  and  most  of 
his  later  lHH)k-<  dial  witli  it.     It  wan  with  this 

IjiirjHiM'  that  lie  prosecnti'il  I'rofeKsdr  .Fowett  for 
lis  HtiiKnit  ntM  in  his  commentary  on  St  Paul's 
EI)i»ttll>^<,  and  that  he  took  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  later  controversy  about  the  Athan- 
asian  Creed.  His  ehief  works  in  this  connec- 
tioB  an  the  Ltehurw  m  tk$  Book  qf  Vamtli  and 
What  i»  of  FaOh  at  to  BvedatUiiff  Pmiitkmmtf 
The  former,  delivered  in  18(B,  vigoroiuly  attack 
those  writers  who  would  assign  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel  a  date  as  late  as  the  2d  centnry  KC  Apart 
from  the  niarkit  which  the  lectures  hear  of  the 
heate*!  contntverxy  of  the  time  when  they  «en» 
delivered,  they  are  a  monument  <>f  the  author's 
intellectnal  power,  wide  rearling,  and  solid  learning. 
The  other  book  is  against  the  denial  of  everlasting 
panishment :  ite  toDriety  and  fullness,  the  famiC 
laril^  whiflfa  it  aliowB  with  all  the  iHoea  laiaed  in 
the  eentiweiBy,  Ite  deep  religion  fMluig,  ite  calm 
and  calming  tone  make  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  Posey's  works.  Of  a  kindred  character, 
althoiiKii  in  a  ditVeient  field,  are  the  lai^t  two 
university  aermous  which  he  wrote— on  the  rela- 
tion of  sdeaee  to  fdth  and  on  the  natare  «€ 

prophecy. 

Two  otlier  works  must  be  noticed.  Pusey  in- 
herited from  his  i)re<lece*«or  in  the  Hebrew  chair 
the  task  of  completing  A  Catalooue  of  the  Arubic 
Manuaeriptt  im  th»  Jtodleian  Library  (1996).  It 
was  a  moat  toOsone  duty,  and  occupied  Ua  tfane 
for  six  years.  Pusey's  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets  (1860-77)  was  his  contribution  to  a  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Bible  wliich  he  had  in  his 
iiiin<l  for  many  vean»,  and  on  which  he  enli«t<*d 
the  lalxiiirs  (t{  kehle  and  many  otherx.  Pusey 
alone  completeil  Iun  task  ;  death,  advancing  years, 
or  the  claims  of  other  dnties  pMvented  the  otbna 
from  contributing  their  share. 

In  private  life  Pusey  was  a  man  of  warm 
afTeetion,  and  widely  known  for  hia  flMitlencaa. 
sincerity,  and  hamility.  He  ftaHty  went  Into 
HCKiety  in  earlv  life ;  at  first  he  withdiew  from  it 
for  paqHises  of  study  and  to  save  more  monev  to 

five  to  llie  jioor,  luit  from  thi'  tiiin'  of  liin  wife's 
eath  in  lM.'i9  he  avoiiicd  all  so<  iul  ainusenientj*. 
But  he  wan  always  arce'-silili-  to  miy  one  who 
wished  hia  advioe  on  religious  (questions;  in  fact, 


he  was  constantly  sought  as  a  spiritual  guide  by 
persons  of  every  station.  His  charity  was  oounded 
only  by  his  income  ;  besides  abundant  gifts  to  poor 
people,  he  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  helping  to 
Movide  charohaa  is  Bast  London,  u  buihfing  St 
Bavloiiry  Leeds,  and  in  faimdlnff  and  supimrting 
sisterhoods.  His  capacity  for  stnily  and  for  literary 
work  was  immense.  He  worked  only  at  what  it 
was  hix  duty  to  ftudy,  but  within  that  line  he 
spare<l  iieitlu  r  time  nor  pains  in  thoroufjhly  master- 
in;.;  every  detail.  His  |H>wer  of  keeping  his  main 
(d>ject  before  hi»  mind  without  being  confused  by 
its  details,  and  of  groupine  the  details  in  their  doe 
{Mwtition,  can  be  seen  in  almost  any  of  bis  works. 
Opponents  of  all  aehooia  gave  him  tbe  credit  of 
being  oonftised  ;  but  an  occasional  eonfnsion  in  his 
manner  of  expressing  his  thoughts  did  not  prevent 
him  from  knowing  his  own  mind  with  singular 
cleameas.    He  died  on  16th  Sc])teml)er  1882. 

'lliu  Life  of  Pusey  by  Canon  I.iddon,  left  unfinished 
at  death  in  IKyO,  wm  subteqaeDtly  oomplsted  by  ths 
(.'utioii's  lit«rsry  exeeatonL 

PmUclBi  AuoAinkiB  Bmamwnea,  »  eel«> 
bratad  raurian  noet,  waa  bom  at  Moseow,  90th 

May  1799,  and  eaucated  at  tbe  imperial  lyceum  of 
Tsarskoe  Selo.  In  1817  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  t;o\'erniiient,  Imt  on  an-ouiit  of  Inn  lilicral 
opinions  was  for  mniio  time  haiashed  to  lie>H.Harahia. 
In  \S'2U  lie  puhlislKsl  a  romantic  poem,  Jinslan  <tiul 
LiudmiUu  Next  came  his  Prisoner  of  the  Cau- 
ouiw(1822),  hu  Fountain  of  Btikhchitertti  (1826), 
Taocmi  ( '  The  Gypsies,'  1827 ),  atid  Eugene  Ontgin 
( 1828 ;  Eng.  trans.  1881 ),  a  clever  novel  in  vetse 
somewhat  after  the  atyle  of  Byron's  Btffpo,  In 
1829  he  published  JioAmw,  wbkni  has  MsMopa  for 
its  hero.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  hal  fine 
tragedy  Boris  Godunov.  Besides  these  works  of 
oonaiderahle  length,  he  was  the  author  of  many 
graceful  lyrical  ixwins,  deservedly  fM)pu!)ir  through- 
out HuKsia.  He  also  left  some  prose  writinp*, 
consisting  of  a  History  of  tht  Revolt  of  Pugachev 
(in  tbe  reign  of  Catharine),  several  tales,  and 
misoeUaaeooa  eaaaya.  He  was  appointed  Russian 
hislOliqgimphflr  WUh  a  pension  of  6000  roubles. 

He  wta  laerlaUiy  wounded  in  »  dnel,  and  expired 
at  Bt  FMenAmii^,  January  M  (Fabniaiy  10)  1837. 

Pushkin  is  considered  the  greatest  poet  whom 
Unssia  has  yet  produce*!.  His  writings  show  ver- 
satility, a  powerful  imagination  witli  vigour  of 
ex|tression.  In  his  Kugrue  Onegin,  a  Don 
Juanesijiie  ooeni.  he  i.s  l»oth  humorous  and 
I>atlietic,  ana  many  of  his  smaller  pieces  display 
wonderful  elegance  and  finish. 

Tbs  last-named  poem  wss  tranilated  into  Englidi  vans 
by  Spalding  ( 1881 ) ;  the  Daughter  oj  Ut*  CommamdmU 
WM  trsnslsted  in  1891 ;  and  a  trsnsUtion  of  the  Poems, 
with  introduction  and  noteH  by  Ivaa  Panin,  appeared  at 
New  York  in  1889.  Puahkin's  nam6iss)aoa|MU]>oashkhi 
and  POMhekin.  See  the  aeetion  oa  the  Uterstoue  vnder 
KOBSIA,  and  works  there  cited. 

Pashtn*  or  PuKHTi'.  the  language  of  the 
Afghans  proper  (see  Ak.ii.vni.stan  ).  is,  according 
to  Darmesteter,  not  iutenntHiiale  l>etween  the 
Iranic  and  Indie  branches  of  the  Aryan  stork,  Imt 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Zend,  with  Persian, 
Hindustani,  and  Artihic  admixture.  See  Tnimpp's 
Pashtd  Grammar  (1873),  Strangford's  XcMcr*  amd 
Papers  { 1 878),  and  Damieatetei'e  Chant*  Popntairw 
des  Afghans  {IS90). 

Plistlll^,  a  circnmscril>ed  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containinL'  jms  :  in  fact,  a  small  ahscfs-s  in 
the  skin,  l^tules  occur  in  many  skin  diseiu>es  - 
ceaema,  aene,  scaUee,  ecthyma,  boils,  iSrc. :  al.so 
very  pnaninentty  in  amalliioix.  For  Malignant 
Postiue,  see  Airrnux. 

Put<'ailX,  a  town  2  miles  from  the  western 
bonndary  of  Paris,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
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opposite  to  the  I^)is  de  IkitUogne.  Many  Parisiana 
have  fine  villius  here.  Then  are  manuJaeturea  of 
dyeataib  and  cbeinioab,  ifwatu  «ut  eaUo»-print- 
ing.   Pbp.  1S.10& 

Pllte'oli.    See  PozzroLi. 

Putnam*  a  town  of  Connecticut,  on  the  Quinne- 
banu  lliver,  56  miles  by  rail  ENE.  of  Hartford, 
witti  a  Doinbar  of  oottoii-&etoriBS  aiid  wiioUeB- 
mills.   Pop.  (1880)  S827 :  (1890)  65181 

Putnanit  Israkl,  a  general  of  the  American 
Uevolution,  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Danvero, 
Massachusetts.  7th  January  1718  In  1739  he 
iMiaght  a  farm  between  Fomfret  and  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut,  and  for  many  yearn  devoted  hiniMclf 
to  its  cultivation,  gaining  meanwliilo  a  high  repu- 
tation for  courage  by  such  peTsonal  exploits  as 
following  a  nhe-wolf  into  her  lair  and  killing  her 
single-handed.  In  1755  he  left  as  a  captain  in  a 
continpMH  <>f  KKH)  men  n\  hich  Connecticut  sent  t^> 
repel  a  tiireat'ene<l  French  in\  iiHiitii  of  New  Vork, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  111'  Liik--  (l.Hugt'.  In 
1758  he  was  capture«l  by  the  savages,  toi  turc<i,  and 
then  bound  to  a  tree,  and  was  ab^ut  t<>  Ik-  hurned 
to  death  when  a  French  officer  scattered  the  (ire- 
brands  and  rescued  him.  In  1759  he  receive<i  a 
redhnent,  in  1762  Iw  w«nfc  on  Um  dreadful  West 
India  campaign  wMoh  twoltad  in  tlie  capture  of 
Havanna,  and  in  1764  he  helped  to  relieve  Detroit, 
tlien  besieged  by  Pontiac  (q.v.).  Ten  years  of 
quiet  at  lionie  succeeiled,  during  which  he  iiiiwie 
Ills  farmhouse  into  an  inn,  and  w!is  conspicuous 
among  lUf  '  S<lu•^  of  Liljerty.'  In  1775,  aftor 
Concord,  lie  was  given  the  command  of  the  forces 
of  Connecticut,  and  wiis  ranking  officer  on  the  day 
of  Bunker  Hill,  tbougU  not  io  actual  oommanii  at 
either  tlie  redottbl  or  tlio  laU-fence.  He  was  next 
appointed  bv  eoogw  one  of  the  four  major- 
generals,  mm  ImM  the  oommaod  aft  New  York  and 
in  Aogost  1776  at  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  (Seneral  Howe  on  the  27  th.  He  after- 
wards li'-ld  various  commands,  and  in  1777  was 
appointdl  t<»  the  defence  of  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  While  at  Peekskill  a  lieutenant  in  a 
loyalist  regiment  was  captured  as  a  spy  and  con- 
demne^l  to  death ;  and,  on  Sir  Henry  Clint«>n's 
sending  a  tlag  of  truce  threatening  vengeance  if 
the  sentence  siionld  be  carried  out,  Putnam  wrote 
a  brief  and  ehaneteriatie  repbr :  '  Headquuten, 
7th  Aagut  1777.— Ednnmd  FUmer,  an  oOoar  in 
the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  aa  a  spy  lurking 
within  our  line^ ;  he  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  con- 
detniied  as  a  .spy,  and  shall  Ik?  f  xi-iMited  a  spy, 
and  tin'  Hag  is  ordered  to  dc[iart  iintnt'ilial<'ly. — 
lira-  I'utnam. — P.8. — He  lia>  accor.iingly  l»>en 
executed."  In  1778,  in  western  Connecticut, 
Putnam  made  hi^  famous  escape  from  Governor 
Tryon's  dragoons  by  riding  down  the  stone  atepe 
at  Horseneck.  The  lIMCk  year  he  had  aitvolw  of 
paralysiiL  and  the  iwt  of  bis  life  wm  tnent  at 
liomei  He  died  19th  May  1790^  SeeUfe  by 
Increase  N.  Tarbox  (1876),  and  article  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Fiske  in  Appleton's  C^ciopcedia  of 
Amt  r.  Bi'Hf.  { ISSH). 

His  cousin,  HfFtTs  Pi^tn.vm,  l>orn  9th  April 
1738,  servcl  a^'ain.st  tlie  French  from  1757  to  1760, 
and  then  settled  as  a  farmer  and  millwright.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  received  a  lieutenant- 
coIonel'H  commission,  and  rendered  good  sertrice  as 
an  engineer.  In  1778  he  helped  Ida  eouin  to 
fortify  Weet  Poiati.  Afterwaida  be  eomnanded 
a  regiment  till  the  end  of  the  war.  and  in  1788  he 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general.  In  1788  he 
foun<ied  Marietta,  Ohio;  in  1789  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supn^nie  court  of  the  North  west 
Territory;  and  fmm  1793  to  IHH.I  he  was  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Unite<i  Stat*  ^.  H(Mli«Hi  in  Marietta, 
Ist  May  1834.— Israel's  grand-nephew,  Gborqk 


Palmkk  PtT.NAM,  bom  in  Bmnswick,  Maine,  7th 
February  1814,  in  1840  became  partner  in  the  book- 
firm  of  \Viley  &  i'utnam,  New  York,  establi«be«i  a 
branch  in  London  in  1841,  and  in  1848  returned  Ui 
the  United  States  and  Started  boaincwakna.  la 
I85>  he  founded  Pmlnam*»  M«mubM.  In  ISBthe 
retired  from  business,  but  in  1866  he  estaUiihad 
the  firm  of  O.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  (now  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons).  He  die<l  20th  I>ecemlier  1S72. 
He  wrote  and  compiled  several  books,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  tirsi  rim or  intmMHamml  Ooffh^ 
( 1837 )  printed  in  America. 

Putney*  a  rabiiil»  of  LoBdon.  in  Bwny.  6  ndka 

W8W.  of  Waterloo,  on  the  sonthride  of  flie  tidal 

Thames,  which,  here  nearly  300  yards  Vroad,  Is 
crcmwed  by  n  ik-w  ^.-ranilc  liiiil^'c  (1SS4  86\  le.Hilirig 
to  FuUiani,  and  liiuii(iiil  and  oix-ned  Ky  the  Prince 
of  Wale*.    It  i^  a  ;.'icat  n(\\inj,'  iilacc,  the  starting- 

Ixiint  of  the  Oxhinl  and  Cambridge  Isjat  race;  and 
rom  it«  rea4lv  access  to  Town,  the  river,  Putnej- 
Heath,  and  W'imbledon  Common,  has  grown  rapidly 
of  recent  years,  ite  principal  feature  that  there  are 
no  poor.  The  naiwi  ehnreh.  with  a  Ifith-oentuy  " 
tower  and  the  oumtty  of  Bfihop  Wert  of  Ely,  was 
mainly  rebuilt  in  1838:  in  the  chnrchyard  ii 
Toland's  grave.  Putney  is  the  birthplace  of 
Thomas  Cromwell  and  Gibbon,  the  residence  of 
Mr  Theodore  Watts  and  Mr  Swinburne,  and  the 
deathplace  of  IMtt  and  Leigh  Hunt.  From  Put- 
ney's old  bridge  Mary  WoUstonecraft  tried  to 
drown  herself ;  and  on  Putney  Heath  Pitt  fought 
bis  duel  with  Tiemey  (1796),  Castlereagfa  his  wiUi 
Canning  ( 1809K  (1851)0880;  (1»1)  18,06; 

(1891)  17,771. 

Putrcfactloil  i.s  the  t^'rm  given  to  the  decora 

1>o«iti<in  of  orgjiiiic  Mih-itancea  when  accompanied 
»y  an  otTennive  sn»ell.  It  was  long  supposetl  to  be 
ordinary*  chemical  change  due  to  the  complexity, 
resulting  instability,  affinity  for  oxygen  of 
organic  matter.  It  is  now  know  n  to  be  toe  result 
of  the  living  aetivi^  of  eertain  minntenhuitB  caUsd 
Bacteria  (q.v.),  wbleh  also  canae  Fennontatiao 
( q.  V. )  and  many  diseases  (  Germ).  Thenoreicf 
these  plants  are  present  in  great  numben  in  tbe 
lower  levels  of  the  air,  in  water,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  ami,  aw  they  are  only  about  "001  mm 
in  diameter  and  two  to  four  time»i  a.^  long,  it  is  not 
surprising  tliat  they  were  not  seen,  and  that  putre 
faction  was  supposed  to  be  spontaneous.  But.  if  we 
Ixjil  an  infusion  of  organic  stuff  and  so  kill  tbe 
liacteria  in  it,  and,  while  the  steam  ia  coming  freely 
off,  oloae  it  up  with  a  ping  of  ootton  wool,  which, 
wlttle  allowing  free  access  to  air,  prayenti  anv 
germs  or  snores  from  reachins  tbe  flnid,  it  will 
remain  witnout  any  change  tor  years,  but  will 
begin  to  putrefy  in  a  day  or  two  if  the  plu;: 
remove*!.  A  low  temiK>mtnre,  althougli  it  nut 
kill  tbe  bacteria,  will  ^\^>\■  tln'ir  growth  an^i  ih-' 
resulting  destructive  changes ;  hence  the  u*e  of 
freezing  fo(Kl  on  shipboanT.  Salicylic,  carbolic, 
and  other  acids  also  check  growth,  but  there  seem 
to  be  only  a  few  poisons,  such  as  oorrofiive  sub- 
limate, chlorine,  and  bnwune^  that  actually  kill. 
Dry  ing  sto{ie  growth  and  Idlls  the  develoi>ed  plant 
in  a  few  days,  but  the  spores  will  live  for  a  long 
time  in  a  ilried  condition.  The  effect  of  oxygen  is 
various  :  s4ime  s|>ecie»«  re<)uire  it,  while  others  are 
hindensl  in  their  growth  by  it  ;  ami  a  hit,'h  pres- 
sure of  iiNv^'cri  will  kill  even  tlioee  kind^  that  ni-ed 
a  certain  anxniut  in  a  few  days.  Of  the  precise 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  as  a  raenlt  of  the 
life  of  bacteria  we  are  still  largely  ignorant :  the 
chief  final  lenilti  of  these  changes  are  described 
under  PntmNTATioN.  For  an  inveettgatiflB  in 
the  eanses  of  putrefaiction,  see  Tyndall% 
^f after  of  the  Air  ( 1881 ). 

Patrid  Fever.  See  Jau.  Fxvxb. 
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Patty,  ft  conpositioQ  of  wUHm  and  drf/ing  oil 
irarked  into  a  thick  paste,  oaed  by  paintan  aad 
gjaxiers,  whidi  in  time  Iwconie"  vtv  hnnl. 

Putty-powder  i»  tlie  biru>.v!  or  dioxide  of 
tin,  SnO.,.  It  U  prepared  from  thi  nii  r  i  j  i  l  ■ 
oxide  which  fomie  on  tiie  Hurface  of  tneltetl  iin, 
which  is  removed  and  parified  by  calcination,  and 
then  aroimd  to  powder.  Fntty -powder  ia  ased  for 
ndkluii^  •tolM,  I^MB,  and  other  substances ;  also 
lor  making  white  eiuijiiel  and  for  giving  to  ^aM 
an  opaque  white  eolinir. 

PutnmayO^  or  I9A,  a  trihutArA-  (if  tlie  Amazon, 
ri.H^w  in  Colomlna  on  thp  eastern  nide  of  tlie  Ajidea, 
ail. I  tinwv  iHitli  ea>'t  for  9.V)  miles,  joining  tiie 
AtnajMin  lu  the  west  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  principal 
BATigable  ttiMin  betwaen  Brazil  and  ColamUa. 

Pay,  Le,  or  Pr^'-EX-VELAY,  a  town  of 
France  (dept.  Haute- Loire),  70  miles  SW.  of  Lyons 
by  rail,  consists  of  the  new  town  in  n  valley  and 
the  old  tflwn,  this  latter  on«  of  the  most  pioturesque 
iu  Frtince.  Pny  ( lierry,  or  ixii,  '  a  nil! ; '  Ital. 
poggio ;  Lat.  ptxitum ;  Gr.  ftoaioH)  is  the  name 
commonly  given  in  the  highlands  of  Aiiver^'ne  and 
tha  Cavennet  to  the  truncat«4l  conical  peaks  of  ex 
tilMt  voleanooH.  The  town  of  Le  Pity  standii  on  the 
•leap  alopaa  ol  Mannt  Ani^s  (2050  feetk  from  ibe 
aanmit  M  whteh  ataits  u}>  precipitouslv  tbahaaaltjc 
mass  called  Mont  Cometlle,  crowned  oy  a  colo$>fint 
figure  ( 53  feet )  of  the  Virgin,  made  of  Kussian 
cannon  brought  from  Heltastopol.  The  moHt  notable 
bnilding  \»  the  Homane^qm;  cathedral  (6th-12th 
centtiry),  with  a  vcnerate<i  image  of  tlle^'irgin  ami 
ancient  cloisters  ;  it  ut  iitluat«d  in  the  hiKbest  part 
of  the  town.  There  are  other  aadent  and  interest- 
ing churches  and  a  maseom.  Laea  and  Uuread 
work  are  manufactured.  Pop.  ( 1878)  18|M1 ; 
(IHHfij  18,912;  (1891)20,308. 

Paja*  the  largest  of  the  Bromeliaceee  (q.v.), 
found  in  Chili  as  far  south  as  4(r  S.  It  0({aaJs  the 
Agave  (which  in  it«  charaetenH  it  somewhat 
re-^'iulili-^ )  in  height,  and  greatly  furpafw  -  !■  in 
the  thtcknviM  of  ii«  half-wootly  st«m.  When  the 
plant  is  mafure  it  thrusts,  fortli  from  its  crown  of 
Bpiny  leavcH  a  buga  pajdcla  of  yellow  flower^, 
which  may  be  from  6  te  t  fast  in  height.  The 
plant  has  been  grown  nnder  cover  in  EiikuumI,  and 
will  thrive  in  fbe  open  air  in  tlie  Meiutemaiaaa 
regions  of  Europe. 

Pny-de-I>oine»  a  central  department  of  France, 
oontaiiiing  an  area  of  .'WO  «q.  m.  ami  a  po|>. 
( 1891 )  of  .')64,2titi.  The  western  side  of  ttie  de|>Rit- 
ment  is  an  elevated  volcanie  region,  studde<l  with 
numerous  extinct  conea,  and  greatly  broken  by 
corries,  erue<iou  valleya,  crater  lakes,  &c.  (see 
FsAHCS).  The  bigiiMt  eonea  ara  Puy-da-Sm^ 
(ei88  feet)  and  Pny-da-DOme  (4806) ;  on  tiieeaat 
Rtdp  the  Forez  Mountains  (6380)  march  with  the 
frontier.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Allier,  a 
trilmt-ary  of  the  I.,<)ire,  and  the  Dordogne.  The 
tsoil  i-H,  in  general,  thin  and  [Hior  ;  hut  its  volcnnic 
character  fostern  v-  l:'  t  i'  i'>n,  ej«|iefially  in  the  valley 
of  Limagne.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are 
the  chief  occupations.  The  climate  is  uncertain, 
antl  nevere  in  tlie  monnteina  The  principal 
MiuieraLs  are  coal  and  lead.  Hot  and  oold  mincaal 
springs  ate  abundant^  among  the  maatfteqiiented 
being  thoea  of  Meat  Dare  (a. v.),  Chftteanuttif,  8t 
Nectaire,  Rovat,  Cliftteldon,  &c.  The  department 
is  snbdividetf  into  the  arrondissemeota  of  Anibert, 
Cleniiont'Ferrand,  I^soire,  Riom,  and  TiueiB. 
Capital,  Clermont-Ferrand. 

PnKle<Bimkey.  See  AkaVcabia. 

Pnzzola'na.  See  Cements. 

Pwllll^It«  fi  brisk  little  f«enport  and  popolar 
waterin^-plaoc,  22  mik-N  l>y  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Car- 
nanroD  in  Walest  wilb  lobster  and  oyater  fiahetiea. 


It  ia  a  mnnieipal  boimu^,  nniting  with  CtoaafTWit 
fta.  to  retnra  one  memMr.  Pop.  of  paridi,  tSML 

Pyi^nla  (from  the  Gr.  pyw,  '  rms,'  and  haima, 
'IiIcxhI  '),  or  purulent  infection  of  the  blood,  is  a 
(ii-  a-'r  \. hose  exciting  cause  is  the  intro<luctioii  of 
(iwoiiipoeiinp  pns  or  wound  difcharges,  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  decompoKition  of  Hnimal  fluids,  into  the 
circulation,  through  an  ulcer  or  a  wound,  or  an 
imperfectly  closed  vein  (see  Phlebitis  and  Pver- 
PBBAL  JPEVXK).    The  term  Oepticarmia  is  applied 

hf  aoma  to  the  eane  djaeaae,  by  others  only  to 
very  grave  cases  of  mrffmia ;  while  by  many  it  is 
restmted  to  cases  of  blood-poisoning  by  putrid 
animal  matters  in  general,  Mich  n*  tluwie  obtained 
from  decomposing  hides  or  deail  lMHiie«,  or  Ixjme  on 
foul  air  or  septic  gases.  The  two  conditions  have 
a  gpnpral  rpwemblancp  to  *»»rh  othei.  The  jioison 
in  ra]>idly  aliHorhed  and  diffused,  and  the  blixxl 
undergoes  certain  changes,  the  nature  of  which 
chemistry  lias  aw  yet  faile<l  to  detoct;  it  ia  certain, 
however,  that  the  blood  contain*  mkjp-aqHuuama 
(micrococci  and  bacteria;  aee  GxiUf).  witiiia 
twenty'ibiir  honn,  in  very  acute  cases,  thm 
are  ttenm  ahlverings,  headache,  and  giddinesa 
followed  by  heat,  perspiration,  and  accelerated 
cirenlation.  In  twenty-four  hours  umre  the 
]<aiirnt  1)1, Lv  \>e  in  a  hopeless  cu:i<iir nm,  delirious, 
and  mindly  !«inking.  In  Iww  acute  citses  the  syrnp- 
toinf  cl{>fte'ly  resemide  tho«e  of  tyj>hoid  fever,  and 
in  this  form  the  disease  is  a  common  cause  of  death 
after  surreal  operations ;  siidi  eases  are  invariably 
characterised  oy  the  formation  of  secondary 
abscesses  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other 
internal  ovgaai.  in  the  various  glands  (the  parotid 
gland  in  Preriaent  6arfidd*s  case),  in  the  joints, 
and  in  tlie  tissues  immediately  uiuler  the  «kin. 
The  pus  of  8Uch  ab»C»«He}<  always  contains  luu  terifv. 
There  is  usually  more  oi  i |  ^'-  i.i  Ui  i  ini.   The  patient 

fenerally  tlies  of  exhaustum.  Kecovery  i»  rare, 
t  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  presence  of  /irtdmpos- 
ing  cauMM,  such  a.s  previous  illness,  pruHtratiuu 
from  otrganic  diisease  or  surgical  complaints,  or 
from  difficult  partaritioo,  nnnealthy  occupations, 
&&,  that  the  poisati  aeta  so  hcveiely ;  these,  with 
the  oecuTTsuea  of  niitrefaction  ia  a  woand,  may 
convert  a  eonnpamtively  slight  local  ntseld^  into 
infection  of  the  whole  mas*<  of  the  bloo<l. 

Ik'aring  iu  uiiud  the  iiiauuer  in  \>  hich  pya-mia 
originates,  it  is  clear  tliat  this  disease  is  one*  to  be 
prevented  rather  than  ctiretl.  I  nlil  comparatively 
recently,  when  it  was  acknowJetlged  that  i<V!emia 
was  the  cause  of  death  iu  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  amputation,  and  of  43  per  cent,  of  all  faUtl 
primary  amputations,  the  careful  prepaiatioii  of  a 
patient  before  oiieration  wits,  witn  justice^  most 
strenuously  'wtmwt  cn.  *  Patients  must  be 
strengthened,'  safd  Mr  Oanender,  '  by  tonics,  such 
as  (luinine  and  iron  ;  and  their  se<Tetions  must  be 
set  right  by  appropriate  alteratives;  this  treat- 
ment must  be  continued  for  a  ctmsiderable  period.' 
Diet  should  be  attended  to,  and  int-empemte 
patientu  'should  lie  accustomed  to  a  more  healthy 
mo«le  of  life. '  After  operation,  also,  patiejit^  should 
be  adequately  supported  with  nutritimis  diet,  and 
with  stuuolants  and  opium  if  necessary.  Ho  judi- 
doDB  anmoB  will  ever  neglect  such  meaanies.  But 
the  lealw  aimtial  matter  in  the  jiavantion  of 
pysmla  w  the  pravention  of  pntrefaetlcB  In  the 
wound  discharges.  This  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  brilliant  results  achieved  by  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  and  other  surgeons  at  home  ana  abroad,  woo 
have  adopted  the  antiseptic  method  of  treating 
wounds  (see  ANTISEPTIC  SURGERY).  For  severtu 
yeans  LiHter's  wards  in  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmaiy, 
formerly  ravaged  by  pyteniia,  remained  free  of  the 
disease  after  the  adoption  of  the  antiseptic  system  ; 
after  two  years'  practice  of  this  treatment  purulent 
infection  diaappeoied  from  the  wards  of  the  nospital 
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at  Lyons,  where  it  formerly  hatl  a  |H>riiiant'nt  hotiip  ; 
anil  similar  testimony  might  l>o  i|unt'Ml  from  every 
qimrtcr  an<l  to  any  extent.  Tlni  um;  of  aniim>pticH, 
a<ioiit<'il  i>arlv  ami  followed  out  intelligently,  may 
be  said  t<i  fiave  almliKhed  the  risk  of  purulent 
infection  in  wounds  irom  operation  or  injury. 

Even  when  the  diseami  has  shown  itaelf,  th«  nae 
of  antiaepticfl  (perchloride  and  other  salts  of  mcr- 
cary,  carbolic  acid,  boracic  acid,  borofdvMrida^ 
iodoform,  thymol,  encalyptol,  &c.)  shooid  be  re- 
sorted to  liically.  Thf  bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys 
may  Ik*  a<'l«'d  on  by  siiitalde  purirativei*,  diapho- 
rctlrs,  !uiii  diuretics,  with  n  view  to  tl>o  elimination 
of  the  poison:  but  the  patient  must  he  carefully 
watchwl  for  Higns  of  deiirension,  which  triuxt  l>e 
coiuliated  with  opium  and  Htimulant«,  both  of 
wbieh  should  be  given  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doaea.  Quinine  in  modecately  lai:ge  doMS 
is  very  servioeaUe  thronglionfc  the  whole  ooarae  of 
8uch  a  case ;  larger  doses  may  occasionally  be  given 
to  reduce  excessively  high  temperatures,  though 
antipjTotics  in  general  muHt  l>e  used  with  extreme 
caution.  Various  antij«eptic  drugw  have  been  re- 
oomniended  for  internal  use,  i^uch  a-s  salicylic  acid 
and  the  salicylateH,  the  hyjHieulphite  of  sodium, 
and  the  liyiMisulpliites  genenilly.  This  treatment, 
combined  witii  the  most  amiduous  naraing  and 
fMimroiia  dieting,  and  the  appropriate  MtmiMl 

will  aoin^niee  |irove  muommtvii 

Pyat«  Fklix.  a  French  journalist  and  com- 
munist. i»orn  at  V^ierzon  (dept.  Cher),  on  4th  Octo- 
ber ISiU,  studied  law  and  in  1H3I  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  chiefly  wrote  articles,  feniltetons, 
and  plays,  often  with  strong  political  alluioin. 
He  MgBHBd  Ledra-BoUin^  "PIMaI  to  the  masses 
to  arm  in  1849,  and,  ths  attempt  liaving  faileil, 
e8CR|>eil  to  Switzerland.  After  that  he  found  ref  uire 
in  Belgium  and  Entrland,  and  was  a  menilK»r  of  the 
'  Euro|>ean  revohuionHry  committee.'  Returning 
to  France  on  amncHty  in  1870,  he  made  hiniself  a 
leader  of  tin'  Palis  communisto  and  took  a  loieniost 
part  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  Vendome  Column  ;  on 
the  fall  of  the  Commune  he  escape*!  to  Londoo.  He 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  in  absence,  in 
1878,  for  Ilia  share  in  tlie  misdeeds  of  the  Communal 
GovamiMBtk  but  was  pardoned  in  1880i  Uaneilles 
eboee  him  one  of  her  depatiei  In  1888L  He  died 
5th  August  1889  at  St  Gratien. 

PyCIIM(OBldie«  a  very  remarkable  poup  of 
Artoropoa  animals,  perhaps  intermediate  oetween 
CnMitaMaaa  and  Aianhniiia  Ther  bodv  eonaista  of 
a  faaed  oepbalothoraeie  rqpon,  three  free  thoracic 
•agmentx,  and  a  rudimentanr'  alxlomen.  The  head 
aanally  bears  a  tubular  prolMMM;is,  a  pair  of  man- 
dibles, a  pair  of  slender  nalps,  and  a  pair  of  egg- 
eanying  lem ;  but  manUibles  and  palps  may  lie 
abMnti  and  tlie  08K-cai^'i"K  l^K"  .sonietinieH 
reetricted  to  the  males.  Be- 
ridea  tbeae  there  are  four  pairs 
of  clawed  limbs,  into  which 
prolongations  of  the  pit  ex- 
tend. There  is  a  dorsalheart ; 
respiration  is  effected  through 
the  skin.  The  males  usually 
carry  the  eggs.  There  in  a 
metamorphosis  in  lievelop- 
nient.  The  pycnogonidie  are 
sometimes  called  '  sea-spiderH' 
and  also  Pantopoda.  Th^ 
are  all  maifM^  and  KNua  or 
FyoBogoniiiB  littonla.  them  live  amonff  algie,  or  are 
to  be  feond  nnaer  stones  on 
the  beach,  whilst  others  are  dredged  fntm  deep 
water.  They  seem  to  feed  bv  sucking  other 
animals.  See  Hoek,  ChulUnger  Keport  (iii.  1880) ; 
and  Dobm,  Fautia  cL  Goifu  v.  Nte^Ml  (iv.  1881 ). 


Pye,  Henrv  James,  poet-laureate,  was  bom  in 
London,  10th  July  1745,  and  eilucated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1772  being  matle  a  D.C.L  He 
held  a  commission  in  the  Berkshire  militia,  in  I7M 
was  elected  meml)er  for  that  county,  in  1790  suc- 
ceeded Warton  as  laureate,  and  in  1798  was  ap- 
pointed a  London  police  magistrate.  He  died  at 
Pinner,  near  Harrow.  13th  August  18IS.  The 


worka  el  '  poetical  Pye/  who^  aa  Byron  remarked, 
waa  *  eminently  reMpectabte  in  everything  Imt  hit 

poetry.'  are  nearly  twenty  in  number,  and  tnelnde 


Alfred:  an  Ejnr  (1801),  with  numerous  birthday 
and  new  year  odes. 

PyinnalittH*  in  Ureek  Mythology,  grantlson  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Cypim,  fell  in  love  with  an  ivory 
statue  of  a  yoang  maiden  he  himself  had  made, 
and  prayed  to  Aphrodite  to  give  it  life.  His  prayer 
waa  sranted,  on  which  ht  aunied  tlie  maidoB,  who 
bore  nim  Paphna. 

Pygnles.  See  dwarf  ;  Quatrefageis  let 
Pygmfet  ( 1 887 ) :  and  for  a  description  of  the  two 
types  of  pygmies  (one  handsome  and  prepoasets- 
ing,  the  other  degnuled  and  repolaive)  wImmi 
Stanley  saw  in  the  Central  African  foMafe  in  1887- 
89,  see  his  In  Darlejtl  Africa  ( 1880). 

Pylades.  s«e  Obk8tb8. 

Pyni«  John,  was  bom  of  a  good  old  Somerwt- 
ahire  atock  at  Brymore,  near  Bridgwater,  in  liiBi, 
He  entered  Broaagates  Hall  (  now  Pembvoln  Col- 
lege), Ozfoid,  in  1899,  aa  a  gentleman-commoDer, 
but  left  in  1602  witbont  taking  a  degree,  and  then 
prolifthly  studied  law  at  one  oi  the  inns  of  Court. 
He  married  in  1614,  but  in  1620  was  left  a  widower 
with  live  y>>uiig  children,  and  next  year  wa."  tirTt 
returned  to  parliament  by  Calne.  This  seat  he 
exchanged  in  162.5  for  Tavistock.  He  at  one* 
attHclieil  himself  to  the  Country  party,  and  pro- 
cee«led  to  war  against  monopolies,  papistry,  tlw 
Spanish  match,  ud  ahiiolatinn  with  a  vigour  that 
brought  him  tmee  months*  dmaaee.  He  was  ooe 
of  the  members  who  presented  a  petition  to  Jama 
I.  at  Newmarket,  when  '  Churs  !  crij^  the  kiii({, 
'chairs  !  here  Iw  twal  kynges  oomin' !  and  in  1638, 
the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  im|K>aehmeiit  of  the  I>i;k<> 
of  Ruckingliam.  In  the  parliament  of  162S  he 
stoo«l  second  only  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  whom  he  ahly 
supported  in  the  debate  on  the  Petition  of  Ki^bt. 
but  whom  he  opposed  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  aad 

Sondage,  deeming  the  privileges  of  parliament 
lerior  to  the  ItbeilieB  of  the  Idngd  om.  In  the 
Short  Parliament  (1040),  when,  in  Clarendon » 
words,  'men  gazed  on  each  other,  looking  wlw 
sliould  Wgin,  mmh  the  greater  part  having  new 
sat  before,"  Pym  on  17th  April  'brake  the  ice  by 
a  two  hours'  discourse,  in  which  he  f<mimied  up 
shortly  and  sbarjdy  all  that  most  refleoted  niwn 
the  pnidence  and  justice  of  the  government,  tn«t 
they  might  see  how  much  work  they  had  to  do  to 
satisfy  their  conntlj.'  Aad  lastly-',  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  having  meanwhile  joined  hands  with 
the  Scota,  and  ridmn  with  Hampden  through  Ens- 
land,  urging  the  voters  to  their  onty,  Pym  on  llta 
November  named  Strafford,  twelve  veaia  earVor 
bis  friend  and  ally,  as  the  'prinrlpal  author  and 
pnimoter  of  all  those  counsels  which  had  exposed 
the  kingdom  to  no  much  ruin.'  In  the  ini|»Ach- 
nienf  of  StratTonl  which  followed,  resulting  in  hie 
execution  umler  a  bill  of  attainder.  Pym  took  the 
leading  part ;  and  Pym's  is  the  chief  credit  of  this 
■laatetawoke  of  policy,  which  deprived  the  king  of 
the  one  man  of  reeolnte  temper  and  powerful  genim 
who  supported  his  oanae.  In  the  proceedtiut 
against  Laod  Fym  waa  alao  canspienoaB|aa  in  toe 
carrying  of  the  Oraad  Remonstranoe  ana  tn  ewT 
other  cnsis  of  moment  np  to  the  time  wbeo  Wir 
became  inevitable;  he  wan  the  one  of  the  'Firo 
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MemlierB*  wIkhd  Cluules  singled  out  by  wane.  On 

tlie  breaking  out  of  hu6tilitieH  hf.  re iiiuinecl  at  biH 
iMwt  in  Loudon,  and  there,  in  the  exercine  of  the 
functions  of  the  executive,  rcnilci  i'ii  h(m  vices  to 
the  caufte  not  Icj^h  vahiable  and  ensential  than  thoHC 
of  a  general  in  the  Held.  Whih?  the  strife  wa*  yet 
{tending  he  died,  through  the  breakineof  AO  inter- 
nal alwcesM,  at  Derby  House  on  8tll  Deoeniber 
1043.  hftving  only  tlie  month  before  hem  appointed 
to  the  important  post  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Onl- 
nanoe.  *  fcin^;  Pyin '  waa  bwifld  in  Waatmiiiatar 
Abbey  with  great  pomp  and  magnifieeDaSi  bni  si 

the  He<^toratinn  h'm  remains  were  CMl  OVfe  Into  a 
pit  in  St  Mar^dret'a  churchyard. 

'The  nui^t  |ii»]ailar  inaii,'  .^layH  fiarendon,  'and 
the  moHt  ablfj  U>  <bi  b\irt  thai  hath  livoil  in  any 
time.'  And  «ueh  l*\ni  was,  only  emphasis  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  the  'able'  He  wafl  no  demagogue, 
no  revolntioniiit,  as  neither  was  he  a  Burew  pre- 
Hia  intellect,  on  the  contrary,  was  'in- 
,  '  eoneervative,'  in  Mr  Gardiner's  phrase ;  he 
was  a  duunpion  of  what  lie  believed  to  be  the 
ancient  oonstitation  against  those  who  ne  thouglit 
were  striving;  to  subvert  it.  He  was.  moreover,  an 
English  couiilry  gentlenian,  who  liked  tlie  ginid 
things  of  tbi«  life,  and  was  not  so  circumspect  in 
his  conduct  but  \^'liHt  noandal  maile  free  with  his 
name,  a-sserting,  for  instance,  that  '  Mast«r  Pym 
bad  aucceede<i  the  Eul  of  Strafiiwd  in  the  affections 
of  my  lady  Carlisle.' 

See  John  Fonlei's  tmimni  Britiik  SlaUtmm  (vol  flL 
18S7):  CMdwin8uilk'sl%ratAv(iMA«<MaMii(1867); 
■and etiier wotks oilid sft Cnaaui L,  Aioir  (SuJoni)^ 
ead  Stkaffokix 

Pyra<>antha.  See  CitATiBOUS. 

Pyranld*  in  Geometiy,  b  a  Mdid  figura,  at 
wfakdi  the  base  b  a  plane  rectilinear  fianre,  and 

the  side»  are  triangles,  converging  to  n  \w\nt  at  the 
top  or  *  a|>ex. '  Pyramids,  like  prisms,  are  named 
from  the  form  of  tboir  bases  :  tlius,  a  pyramid 
having  a  triangle  for  it«  base  is  a  triangular  pyra- 
mid, with  a  sijuare  base,  a  scjuare  pyramid,  with 
any  four-sided  tigure  for  it«  Imwc,  a  <jiiadraiigalar 
pyramid  ;  or  it  may  Ite  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  \c. 
Pyramids  may  W  either  *  right '  or  '  oblique  '  (see 
Prism).  A  right  pyramid,  with  an  equilateral 
figure  for  ita  base,  has  all  its  sloping  edges  eeoal ; 
but  thb  b  not  the  case  if  the  pyrandd  be  otrnqoe. 
The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  pyramid  is 
that  its  vnlnnte  is  exactly  one-third  of  that  of  a 
prism  having  the  same  base  and  vertical  height ; 


and  it  follows  from  this  that  all  pyramids  having 
the  sanie  ba.si;  and  lu  ij^'ht  are  equal  to  one  another. 
The  word  (Gr.  pyrumU)  \»  of  Egyptian  origin. 

 Id*  *  stmetare  of  the  shape  of  the  geo- 

I  Ague  so  called,  erected  in  different  parte  of 
the  OM  and  New  World,  the  most  important  being 

the  I*yraniid»  of  I-'gyjit,  wbicli  were  reckoneil  among 
the  seven  wondei's  of  the  world.  They  are  alsfut 
fifvenfy-fivc  in  numls  r,  of  dilb-rent  sizes,  sitiiate<l 
chiefly  iMjtwoen  29'  and  .'W  N.  hit.,  and  are  rna.ss4>s 
of  stone  (or  rarely  brick),  with  square  bases  juul 
triangular  sides.    Although  various  opinions  have 

ftrcvailml  as  to  their  use,  as  that  they  were  erected 
or  astrological,  astronomical*  and  metrological  pnr> 
poses,  for  resisting  the  eneroMhment  of  the  sand 
of  the  «icsert,  for  granaries,  reservoirs,  &c.,  there 
b  DO  doubt  that  they  were  really  nothing  nmre 
than  the  tomlw  of  monarcbs  of  Kgyjtt  who  flourished 
from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  dynasty.  With  the 
exception  of  some  very  late  iiyrHhiiiis  in  Nubia, 
none  were  construct^Nl  after  the  twelfth  dynasty; 
tile  later  kiugs  were  buried  at  Abydos,  Thebes, 
and  other  places,  in  tombs  of  a  totally  different 
construction.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  may  be 
described  as  roonmnents  built  over  Me  sepnlebml 
of  kings.   Tho  Bgypttoa  noitMob  vm 


ever  careful  to  prepare  hb  *  eternal  abode.*  For 

thifi  ]nir]>ose  a  shaft  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
sarfojiliagus  was  first  hollowed  in  the  rock  at  an. 
incline  suitable  for  lowi'riiig  the  coffin,  and  at  a 
convenient  depth  a  rtH-'tangular  chaml>er  was  ex- 
cavate<i  in  the  solid  rm^k.  Over  this  chamber  a 
cubical  mass  of  mason  of  square  blocks  was  then 
plaeed,  kaving  the  oriKce  of  the  shaft  open.  Addi- 
tions continued  to  be  made  to  this  cnbioal  mass 
both  in  height  and  breadth  as  long  as  the  monareh 
Jived,  so  that  at  hb  death  all  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  bee  and  smooth  the  exterior  of  the 
step-formed  mound  by  adding  courses  of  long  bli>cks 
on  each  layer  of  the  steps,  and  then  cutting  the 
whole  to  a  flat  or  even  surface.  This  outer 
masonry  or  casing  has  in  most  instances  l>een 
stripped  ofT.  Provision  was  made  for  protecting 
tlie  vertical  joints  by  placing  each  stone  half-way 
over  another.  The  ma8onr\'  is  admirably  finished  ; 
and  the  meehanical  means  by  which  such  immense 
msssM  of  atone  weia  laisea  to  their  places  must 
hava  he«n  powerful  and  elaborate.  The  finer 
stones  were  quarried  at  Tnra  and  other  places  on 
the  opposite  i)ank  of  the  Nile;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, granite  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Syeno  was 
employe<l  for  the  casing.  The  entrances  were 
carcfnlly  fille<l  up,  and  tiic  pa-s-sage  [)rof«cte<l  by 
stone  port<'ulliHeH  ami  other  contrivances,  to  pre- 
vent ingress  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The  sides 
of  the  pyramids  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  the 
face  the  north.  The  most  remarkable 
AmbI  pyxanidB  an  thoea  of  Gtiah  (Gtaa), 


.Section  of  Orsst  Pynunid  of  Gisah: 


A,  B,^lraDoe  psMsms  ',9,  fjatm'*  Chmber ;  D,  King's 


situated  oo  the  edge  of  tiie  Libvan  Desert,  near 

Memphis,  on  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Nile.  Of  the 
three  largest  and  most  famous  the  Fiixt  or  (ireat 
Pyramid  was  the  sepulchre  of  Cliufn,  the  second 
king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  ( .STS.'V  .Wtib  ac.  accord- 
ing to  Urugsch).  cFiufu  is  tlie  (  lieops  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  Chembis  or  Chemnus  of  Diodorus,  and 
the  Suphis  of  Manetho.  Its  height  was  originally 
481  feet,  and  its  base  774  feet  square;  in  other 
words,  it  was  higher  than  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
on  an  area  about  the  size  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldia 
Its  slope  or  angle  was  51*  50'.  It  hsa,  howwrer, 
lieen  much  desuoiled  and  stripped  of  its  exterior 
blocks  for  the  building  of  the  mosiiues  and  walls 
of  Cairo.  riie  original  sepnlchraf  eliamlier,  46 
feet  X  27  tVet,  and  10  feet  6  inches  liigh,  was  hewn 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  was  remlied  l>y  a  piutsage, 
3*20  feet  long,  which  desoende<l  to  it  from  tne 
entrance  at  the  foot  of  tiie  pyramid.  The  excava- 
tions in  thb  direetioii  were  sabsaqnentlv  aban- 
dcoid,  and  a  saeood  ebambcr,  with  a  trtaafular 
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roof,  wM  constructed  in  the  masonry  of  the  pyra- 
mid. 17  feet  X  19  feet,  and  20  feet  hi^h.  This  was 
renched  by  a  pafisa^  rising  at  an  inclination  of 
26"  18',  terminating;  in  a  horizontal  {MWSHage.  It  la 
calle<l  the  t^ueenV  CMiaml)er,  and  occupies  a  jMwi- 
linn  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  The 
monument — prol)ahly  owinn  to  the  lony  life  attained 
by  the  monarch — still  pmj^ressinK.  a  thin!  chamlter, 
called  the  Kind's,  was  then  constnicte<l  by  jin»long- 
ing  the  ascending  pa-i^age  of  the  Queen's  Chaml>er 
for  160  feet  further  int<»  the  very  centre  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  after  a  nhnrt  horizontal  passage,  making 
a  room  17  x  .34  feet,  and  19  feet  high.  To  dim- 
inish the  pressure  of  the  superincumltent  masonry 
on  the  flat  roof  live  small  chanil>ers  ( E  in  fig.)  were 
made  vertically  in  succeswion  alwive  the  roof,  the 
apex  of  the  |K)inte«l  uppermost  chamber  ( in  which 
tne  name  of  Chufu  is  scrawled )  Iwing  rather  more 
than  69  feet  alwve  the  roof  of  the  King's  Chanilier. 
The  end  of  the  horizontal  pasnage  was  carefully 
finishe<l.  an<l  c«s<h1  with  slabs  of  red  syenitic 
eranite  exquisitely  fitte<l  together;  and  in  the 
King's  Chamber  is  the  broken  re«l  granite  sarco- 

Sihagus  of  King  Chufu,  7  feet  64  inches  long,  .3  feet 
t  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  5  incnee  high,  to  contain 
which  the  pyramid  was  built.  Piazzi  Smvth 
fancie<i  (for  it  is  nothing  more  than  fancy)  tliat 
this  cofTer  was  not  a  sarcophagus,  bat  a  standard 


Thi-  Stooiiil  I'ynunid. 

measnre  of  capacity,  of  which  the  British  quarter 
is  the  fourth  {Mirt.  As  the  heat  of  this  chamber 
was  Mtitling,  two  small  air-channels,  or  chimneys, 
about  eight  inches  siiuare,  were  made,  ascen<ling 
to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  pyramid,  which 
perfectly  ventilate  it.  After  the  nmmmy  was  ile- 
jH)site<l  in  the  King's  Chamber,  the  entrance  was 
closed  witli  granite  jKJrtcullises,  and  a  well  made 
at  the  junction  of  the  upwanl-inclined  and  hori- 
zontal passagi-w,  by  which  the  workmen  de8cende<l 
into  the  downwara-incline^l  pa^wlge.  According 
to  Herodotus,  this  pyramid  t4>ok  a  long  time  in 
cimstruction — lOO.CKJO  men  l>eing  employe<l  on  it 
for  thirty  years.  The  facing  stoneM  were  said  to  be 
inscril>e<l  with  writing,  probably  of  a  religions 
character.  The  (Jrent  Pyramid  was  opened  by  the 
'Abha«ide  Caliph  El  Mamfin  in  the  9th  centurv. 

The  Second  Pyramid  is  Kitnate<l  on  a  higher 
elevation  than  the  first,  and  was  built  by  (''hafra 
or  Chephren  (.3866  .'«53.'}  B.C.),  thin!  king  of  the 
fourth  oynastv.  It  is  450  feet  high,  on  a  l>ase  of 
700  feet,  and  lias  two  sepulchral  chamlwrs,  which 


were  opened  by  Belzoni  in  1816.  The  masonry  is 
inferior  to  the  first,  but  it  was  anciently  ca«ed 
below  with  polished  stones,  some  of  which  remain, 
while  the  top  still  retains  its  original  casing. 

The  Third  Pyramid,  built  by  .Menkaura,  or 
Mycerinus  (3633  B.C.),  fourth  king  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  tM-o.  Vieing 
oiily  215  feet  high  by  350  feet  at  the  base.  It  ha» 
three  chamlwrs,  the  lowest  of  which,  granite  lineil. 
held  a  sarcophagus  of  whinstone  and  a  wooden 
cofhn.  The  inscription  on  the  coffin  reads  :  '  Osiri*. 
King  of  the  Nortn  an<l  South,  Men-Kau  Ra,  living 
for  ever  I  The  heavens  have  produced  thee,  thou 
was  engendered  by  Nut  (the  sky),  thoa  art  the 
ofTKpring  of  8eb  (the  earth).  'Thy  mother  Nut 
spreads  lierself  over  thee  in  her  form  as  a  divine 
mystery.  She  has  irranted  thee  to  l>e  a  pod.  Thou 
shalt  never  more  have  enemies,  ()  King  of  the 
North  and  South,  Men-Kan-Ka,  living  for  ever' 
(Hudge,  The  Nile,  141-142).  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Egyptian  religion  and  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  were  fixed  as  early  as  36«)0 
B.C.  Amongst  the  debris  of  the  coffin  and  in  the 
chambers  were  found  the  legs  and  part  of  the  tmnk 
of  a  body  with  linen  wrapper,  8upi>ose<l  by  some  to 
l)e  that  of  the  monarch,  but  by  others  to  t>e  that  of 
an  Arab.  This  Inxiy  and  fragments  of  the  coffin  were 
removed  to  the  British  Museum  ;  but  the  stone  sar- 
cophagus was  unfortunately  lost  ofT 
Cartha^ena  by  the  sinking  of  the 
vexsel  in  whicli  it  was  l>eing  trans- 
porte<l  to  England.  The  masonry 
of  this  pyramid  is  most  excellent, 
and  it  was  anciently  cased  half-way 
up  with  granite,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible.  It  was 
wantonly  damage<l  by  Saladin's 
nephew,  El-K&niil,  in  the  12th 
centurj",  in  the  ins^e  desire  of 
destroying  it.  The  Third  Pyramid 
is  reganle*!  with  superstitious  dread 
by  the  natives,  on  account  of  a  sup- 
{losed  lady's  ghost,  and  there  is  a 
curious  legend  connecting  it  with 
the  courtesan  Rhodope. 

There  are  six  other  pyramids  of 
inferior  size  and  interest  at  GLzeh  ; 
others  at  Abou  Ro&sh,  six  mile«<  to 
the  north-west  of  the  same  s))ot ; 
and  four  (oripnally  fourt^n )  at 
Abusfr  (Basins),  with  the  names 
of  Sahn  ra  and  Usr-en-ra  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  dynasties.  A  f;roup 
of  eleven  pyramids  remains  at  8ak- 
kara,  some  of  which  were  explored 
in  1H8(M<1  by  M.  Maspero,  sucli  as 
those  of  Unas  (3333  B.C.),  TeU  (3266),  and  Pepi 
(3233),  all  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynastiesi  The  so- 
called  Step  Pj-ramid  at  Sakkara  is  l>elieved  to  have 
been  built  by  l'enei)hes  of  the  first  dynasty.  Six 

Syramids  still  stand  at  Dahshflr ;  and  that  at  Mey- 
fim,  with  a  {>eculiar  construction  in  three  sta^^es, 
is  sui)(Mised  to  l>e  the  tomb  of  Seneferu  ( 3766  B.  c. ), 
Chuni  s  predecessor  in  the  fourth  d)-nasty.  There 
are  also  pyramids  in  the  FayyOm,  and  some  small 
ones  of  brick  at  Thebes,  in  Nubia,  the  ancient 
Ethiopia,  are  several  pyramids,  the  tombs  of  the 
m«inarchs  of  Meroi'  from  600  to  100  B.C.  and  of 
some  of  the  Ethiopian  conouerors  of  Egypt.  They 
are  taller  in  proportion  to  tficir  base  than  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids,  and  generally  have  a  sepulchral 
hail,  or  propylon,  with  sculptores,  which  faces  the 
east. 

In  Assyria  the  Birs  Nimrfld,  or  Tower  of  Belns, 
was  a  kind  of  step  shape<l  pyramid  of  seven 
different-coloured  bricks,  dedicated  to  the  planeta 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Mnjelliba,  another 
mound,  wa"*  of  pyramidal  shape.    The  pyramid 
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aliwj  eiii«rt<l  into  the  architecture  of  the  tomb  of 
SardanH|»alu8  at  TarsoB,  and  of  the  Mausoleiiiii  of 
Artemisia  at  llalicarnaBSUB.  A  amall  iiyrainid,  the 
sepulchre  of  (.'.  L'estioB,  imitated  from  the  Ei^  ptian 
in  the  days  of  Aiign»tus,  iitill  exists  within  the 
wall  of  Anreliaa  at  Koine.  Temples  and  other 
moniimeDto  of  pyrainidal  shape  are  found  in  India. 
China,  Camboaia,  Java,  the  Polyneeian  blnn^  ■ad 
elaewheie.  The  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  erected  temples 
in  Mexico,  calleil  Teocalli  (q.v.),  or  alKxIea  of  gods, 
of  pyrarniilal  ^liiijie,  with  Mteps  or  terniof«  l»y  which 
t'»  fuscerui  fiinl  reach  an  altar,  fienerallv  placed  on 
the  suiuniit,  wliero  luinian  sacrificcH  ami  other  riten 
were  perfornieii.  These,  however,  are  not  true 
pyramids,  the  pure  and  simple  form  of  which  is 
restricted  to  Egj'ut.  The  pyramidal  form  entered 
extemivaljr  into  tne  architecture  of  the  Kgj-ptians, 
nad  aapenn  on  the  torn  of  obelisks  and  tomba  as 
a  kind  of  rooi.  Small  nrodda  of  pyramidi,  with 
inwribed  adontioin  to  the  son,  or  having  rajal 
luunee,  were  abo  placed  in  the  tombs. 

See  Lepsius  C'c'x'r  den  Ban  der  Pyramiden  (1843); 
Wilkinson,  Tnjxxjr.  of  Thehi:»  1835) ;  Vyw,  Oprmtifmt 
rarrifd  </ii  <it  f,'i.v/i  i;i  /S.17  (  1H42  1  ;  W,  Vlimii  rs  IVtrif, 
The  Grrat  Pitmmul  (  LSHSI.  Ingi  nions  fanciun  alxiut  the 
■appoaed  roetrologicMil  uml  jtstmld^ioal  purtH)rt  uf  the 
pyraiiiida  are  given  in  I'lazzi  Siuyth  n  Our  l-nJienUincr  in 
the  i.'rt  nt  Pifrnmid  (  Xf^'Al  and  K.  A.  Proctor's  The  Ureal 
Pi/nimtd  Tho  ft^stnuKiiniciil  data  afforded  by  tlie 

orientation  of  tiiii|il>  's  ami  ]i>iMiiiii<  were  in  1*^91  sub- 
jected to  thorough  luvestigation  by  Mr  Nonnan  Lockyer. 

Pyramid!^,  a  ^ame  played  on  a  billiard- table. 
Fiftfcn  red  lwill»  are  placed  on  the  table  in  the  form 
of  a  pynunid,  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  lacing  on  the 
trinntng  snot,  with  the  hfi.«c  in-uior  to  the  top  of  tlie 
table.  There  is  also  a  sixteenth  whit«  ball,  which 
is  used  bv  both  players  when  striking.  The  object 
ol  the  players  is  to  hole  the  pyramid  Italia.  The 
fitst  stroke  is  from  hand;  the  succeetling atrokea 
are  plajed  from  where  Um  white  bnll  stops,  un- 
ion we  itrikiBr  nam  in,  when  hia  ndvetsar>-  plavH 
from  hand.  Also,  when  only  two  balls  remain 
on  the  table,  the  white  and  the  re<l  are  played 
vith  iiltt  riiately.  When  a  player  holes  a  pyra- 
mid Imll  he  scores  one,  and  plays  again  on 
any  ball  he  likes.  If  a  player  runs  in  or  ^.'ives  a 
miss,  one  is  detlucted  from  iii.s  score,  and  a  re*l  ball 
is  replaced  on  the  table  on  the  winning  spot,  or 
as  near  in  n  atraight  line  beyond  it  as  it  will  go 
withoHt  tonebing  another  ball ;  if  the  player  bos 
niadeaoMorabiwowwone,aad  thefintrad  ball  1m 
bolea  is  plaeed  on  the  table..  When  all  the  red 
balls  are  holed,  the  lower  Miore  is  dedaeted  from 
the  higher,  and  the  difTerenoe  is  the  number  of 
lives  won.  The  game  is  generally  played  for  so 
much  a  life,  with  a  stake  on  the  pool  e<|ual  to  the 
value  of  three  lives.  Tlie  lives  are  nut  ]>aid  for 
when  taken  (as  at  pool  I,  but  the  ditierence  in  the 
scores  is  recorded  on  a  slate  lIHurldng-boaid  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  game. 

The  principal  varieties  of  pyramids  are  shell  out 
and  mooier.  Shell  out  is  pynimide  played  by  move 
than  two  penooa  The  only  dilfeieuoen  an  that, 
if  a  player  runs  in  or  minee,  one  is  dedaeted  from 
hia  score,  hat  no  ball  is  replaced  on  the  table,  and 
that  the  la.st  ball  scores  two.  At  snooker,  in  ad  li 
ti<m  to  the  pyramid  balls,  some  of  the  \HHi\  l>alls 
( lieginning  with  the  yellovs  i  are  placed  on  various 
spots  on  the  table.  A  re<l  pyramid  ball  must  first 
he  played  on,  and,  if  it  is  holed,  Uie  striker  must 
then  play  on  a  (kwI  ball.  The  pool  balls  score  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  reqpectivoly,  a*  cording  to 
the  order  of  tlieir  colours  on  the  niarking-board  x 
raining  in  or  missing  when  playing  on  a  pool  ball 
scores  correspondingly  against,  the  amount  being 
added  to  the  opponent's  score.  When  a  pool  bafl 
is  holed,  it  i>  replaced  on  its  oritriual  si)ot.  and  the 
Striker  most  next  play  on  a  pyramid  ball.  When 


all  the  pyramid  balls  liave  been  holed,  the  pool 
balls  are  playe«i  on  in  the  order  of  their  oalOBn^ 
but  are  not  then  replaced  when  holed. 

A  great  point  hi  to  avoid  being  tnookered — Le. 
to  play  on  a  pyramid  ball  so  that  if  holed  a  pool 
ball  is  left  ojien,  and  eiee  vertA.  If  a  player  is 
snookoTBd,  hia  adverMUv  add*  to  his  score  the 
valne  of  the  naarest  poofbalL  Some  rales  compel 
the  striker  to  name  the  l>all  played  at,  when,  if  he 
fails  to  hit  it,  he  is  snookered  ufT  that>  The  niles 
of  snoohar  vaiy  much  in  different  rooms. 

Pyrapmi  aad  Wsbe.  The  truical  his- 
tory of  thcN  two  loveniitald  bgr  Ovid     the  4th 

book  of  his  Sfetamorvkimt,  Tbqr  w-crc  natives  of 
Babylon,  and  tenderly  attaehed  to  each  other,  ])nt, 
flu  t heir  i>i'.rents  would  not  hear  of  their  iiiurriaj.'!", 
they  hiwl  to  content  themselves  with  clandestine 
interviews  by  night.  On  one  occasion  they 
arrangevl  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  where 
Thisbc,  who  was  first  at  the  trvsting-M|M)t,  was 
startleii  to  discover  a  lioness.  Ahe  imme<liately 
ran  olf,  but  in  her  terror  and  baste  dropped  her 
garment,  which  the  fierce  animal,  that  md  Just 
torn  an  oz  in  pieees,  covered  wttii  blood.  Boon 
after  Pyramas  anpeaied,  and,  seeing  his  mistress's 
robe,  came  to  tne  conclusion  she  nad  l»pen  mur- 
dered, whereu{M)n  he  killed  liiiiiself.  Thisbe  now 
returned,  and,  l>eholiiing  her  Inver  lyin;,'  dead  on 
the  ground,  put  an  end  to  ti>r  own  life  The 
story  was  a  favourite  one  during  the  ndddle  ages. 
Bottom  pronounces  it  '  a  very  goo«l  i^dece  of  work 
anti  a  merr\- '  in  A  Muhuminer  Night  s  Dream. 

PyrenecM*  the  mountain-chain  that  <Hvides 
France  from  Spain,  strt'tohes  across  from  the 
.Metliterranean  U)  the  south-east  corner  of  the  lltiy 
of  Biscay,  a  distance  of  270  mile*  ;  the  breadth  of 
the  qretem  varies  between  15  and  70  miles,  and  the 
area  it  ooven  mearares  1.3,000  sq.  m.  The  Pyre- 
neea  foim  a  i^gvlar  and  eonUnnooa  ehain,  divisibte 
into  three  poraons,  the  Westeni,  the  Gentral,  and 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  The  first-name<l  division 
extends  eastwards  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Port  de  Canfranc  (or  I'ol  de  Soniysirt),  a  carriage 
roa<l  that  crosses  the  chain  at  an  elevation  of  5^H() 
feet,  and  lejidM  from  Oloron  to  Saragossa.  This 
division  is  the  lowest  in  the  entire  chain,  its  aver- 
age height  being  XVDO  to  4300  feet.  Here  two 
passes  give  access  to  S|>ain,  that  of  St  Jean  Pied  de 
rort  (or  lioiK e-.\alles)  and  that  between Bajronne 
and  £lixondo ;  the  railway  from  BsyoMM  to  8aa 
Sebastian  passes  tlie  and  of  the  ehain  dose  to  the 
sea.  The  Central  fyreness,  extending  from  the 
Port  de  Canfranc  to  the  Col  de  la  Perche,  this 
connecting  the  valley  of  the  I'rerK  h  Tet  (dept. 
Pyr6n^es-( JrientAle-s )  with  the  valley  of  the  Si)anish 
Segre  (prov.  Lerida),  contain  the  highest  jveaKs  and 
the  most  imiKising  m<mntain-masses  of  the  entire 
system,  as  Pic  de  N^thou  (in  Maladetta),  11,168 
feet;  Mont  Perdu,  10,998;  Vigpemale,  10,794; 
Marbord,  10,673 ;  and  Pic  dn  Midi,  9M.  The 
snmmits  of  the  Eastern  I^mnaes,  whloh  extend 
eastwards  from  the  Ool  de  lanrabe  (0900  feet),  the 
second  pass  over  the  lofty  chain,  range  between 
6000  and  7S0O  feet  (Puigmal,  0545 ;  Canigou,  9138 ) ; 
and,  although  the  altitude  ilecrejLses  as  they 
approach  the  Metliterranean,  they  still  reach  2100 
feet  in  the  .-Mbcres  close  t<i  the  sea.  This  ]>ortion 
is  crosse<l  by  the  old  Roman  road  from  Perpignan 
to  Figuoras  and  pierced  by  the  railway  tunnel  for 
the  line  between  the  same  two  towns.  The  frontier 
lietween  Franoe  and  Spain  coincides  generally  with 
the  line  of  highest  summits  in  the  main  chain ;  the 
principal  exception  is  tibat  at  Maladetta  the  frontier 
strikes  north  so  as  to  include  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Spain  the  valley  of  Aran,  which  geographi- 
cally belongs  to  France.  On  both  north  ami  south 
the  mountains  sink  down  to  the  plains  in  a  series 
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of  terraces,  wiili  jtrecinitoiid  faces,  tlie  j^eneral 
Bl<>(>e  nil  the  S]);ini--li  Kiilt-  Ix-iti-;  wtmewliut  ht<»«'|)er 
than  that  i>ii  the  I  rrinh  ^'u\r.  'l'ht«  viilh-ss  cut  into 
the  nioiiiit.iiii  in;i'-->  iin  lioth  >i(it's  Hliiiimt  liitoctly 
at  right  an({leH,  in  the  form  of  deep  ravincH,  and 
with  the  ragslairily  of  tlie  ^iiineM  of^s  lisli  H  iiack 
bone.  Very  many  of  them  terminate  in  cahlrnn- 
■haped  bultna,  called  drqueB,  or  by  the  native 
mountaineen  otU«t  (vpow),  (be  «iuea  of  which 
are  precinitoiu  and  ■earned  with  waterfalls ;  the 
most  (  cli  hiateil  ia  the  Cirque  of  (iavamie,  at  the 
livail  <»t  (iave  de  I*au,  with  a  waterfall  1515  feet 
hiph.  Of  llie  numerous  stnKiii>  that  linv.-  their 
onpin  in  the  mountains,  tlinx-  un  Iht;  Siumisli  side 
are  for  tlie  most  |>ait  fcinlei-s  of  the  Eoro,  whilst 
tiie  Frencli  fttreanis— generally  calle<l  garcs  fee<l 
the  Adour,  the  Caronne,  Mid  certain  little  rivers 
that  reacli  the  Mediterranentt.  The  lower  Fyre- 
nean  valleye  through  which  tbeM  atreMiw  flow  are 
in  nmny  bmw  eovered  with  gnae  or  foreet,  or  even 
vlneyurb  and  olive-groree.  Snow  lies  on  the 
higheflt  pinnaclei«,  the  Know  line  V>eing  put  at  {>2<X) 
feet  on  the  Houth  .siiie  and  at  8300  on  the  nurtli. 
A  narrow  belt  of  gliiciera  rum*  from  eaut  to  went 
ju«t  below  the  j>eaKH  of  the  Central  Pyrenees,  but 
almost  wholly  on  the  French  xi<le.  Vej;etfttit>n  i-s 
mottt  develo|ie4l  in  the  Western  diviBion,  where  the 
rainfall  w  heaviest ;  bat,  whiUt  it  is  there  central 
European  in  its  chaiiAteristics,  the  vcf^tation  of 
the  Eastern  division  is  enbtropical,  allied  to  that 
of  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  geological 
nndeoa  of  the  rnnKe  in  granite,  wMdi  eomee  to  the 
Burfaoe  in  most  of  the  liiKdie^^t  peaks.  But  above 
the  granite  He  Hlrata  of  nearly  an  ^ulweqnent  ages, 
eMpecially  Silurian  deposits,  CretiU'<>oii>'  limestones 
(hippurite),  and  limestones  ( rniiinnnlite)  of  the 
K<K'ene  periml.  ^linerals  are  not  ;j<Mierally  alMiiid 
aut,  though  iron  is  worketl  in  the  French  ile]-art 
mentsof  Ha<uies-P>'r^n6ee  and  ryn  iu  e- 1  ii  ientalcs; 
coal  exi»tM  on  the  Spanii«h  nidc  and  li};nite  on  Uie 
Fmieh.     There  are  numerous  mineral  springe 

Kivoial  being  liot ),  thoeeof  Eam-Bonnee.Caiitwote, 
ux-Chandes,  Bagnhve  de  nonrre  and  do  Loeihon, 
and  Bareges  being  the  ljej<t  Known.  Except  the 
pn»ies  already  mentione<l,  the  I'yreneeR  are  cnxiwe*! 
imly  by  mountain  iiiUlis,  that  none  but  foot  paM- 
sen;rerH  can  use,  anil  I  hey  only  in  the  hummer;  the 
nioHt  remarkable  i><  Kofand's  (tap  (9318  feet  K  on 
the  west  sitle  of  Mont  Perdu.  A  great  numl>er  of 
caves  exist  aroongst  tlie  limestone  fonnationM,  and 
in  them  valaable  remains  of  prebistorie  man  hav« 
been  found. 

See  works  by  Ferret  (S  vols.  1881-84)  and  Prarond 
(1877);  Tsin«,  i  oyar/r  aux  Pyi-*n»>e»  (10th  ed.  1885); 

Slidebooki  by  GMU-Fel*.  Joantto  (5th  ed.  1K84),  and 
array ;  and  Count  Henry  RumsU,  fau,  BiarriU,  and 

the  I'tirtnrr.'  I  tn-w  ed.  l  **!)!  \. 

Pyr<'ll«'"«*«»,  M  \ssh>i,  a  department  in  the  south 
■west  emnei  of  France,  lM'twe«»n  the  Landes  and 
.Spain,  and  having'  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  west. 
Area,  2<M0  so.  ni.  ;  jM>p.'  ( \H\n  )  4'2."),(fc.>7.  It  is 
divideil  into  the  arrondissements  of  Pau,  Oloron, 
Ortliez,  Bayonne.  and  Manl^on.  Chief  town,  Pau. 
The  department  "cc^es  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees  (3O0&-M0O  feet),  ofbboota  from 
which  divicfe  the  department  into  a  number  of  val- 
leys, traversed  by  mountain-streams  {<favf»y  The 
»'hief  are  the  ( iave  d'l  Moioii,  and  (lave  ile  I'.'ui.  ami 
other  f  tiliularie-t  of  I  lie  .Adonr.    The  Hiiliis'^oji,  with 

the  Nle  of   I'lic'iHHiil-.  wlli'ic  tlie  treaty  nf  Iti.'i'.t  \v:i> 

signeil,  foriiiH  the  di\iiiing  line  het\vt>en  Fiam  c  anil 
Spain  fur  ;i  short  rlistancp.  The  hii^h  valll•y^  aiid 
hlopes  arc  genemlly  fertile,  ami  well  adapteil  for 
the  BTOwth  of  the  vine,  chestnut,  and  other  fruits. 
Agnenltore  b  the  prineiMl  induatiy  j  laise  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  nd  on  the  extensive  pas- 
tares,  and  many  swine  in  the  wide  forests.  Of  the 
numerous  mineral  springs  the  most  important  are 


those  of  Biarritz,  Eaox-Bonnes,  and  Eaux-Cbsadfla 
The  wmti'rn  half  of  tbedeputtaMntisthahoMif 

the  Basques  (q.v.). 

Pyr^i^Cfl.  Hautbs.  a  departnaol  of  Frsaee, 
lying  east  of  HassM  Pyrtnto,  is  a  part  of  the  <Ai 
Iirovlnee  of  Gaseoay.  As  its  name  implies,  it  con- 
tains the  loftiest  snmmits  of  the  Pyrenees  (q. v.), 
and  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondiKM-mente  of 
Tarbee,  Argei^,  and  Bagn^res  dc  Hipirre  ;  cliief 
town,  Tarbes.  The  princii>al  rivers  are  the  A<lour 
and  the  (lave  de  Fun.  The  rliniale  in  >;enerally 
mild  in  the  tdains  and  ^heltered  valleys.  Tin 
well-cultivatea  and  artificially  watered  lowland* 
Yield  good  crops  of  ooreals,  leguminous  plants,  sad 
tntius  of  every  kind,  including  the  urape.  Cattie, 
sheep^  and  swine  en  mued.  Marbb  and  slate  are 
auanied.  In  this  department  are  the  springs  of 
ot  Sauvenr,  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre,  Bareges,  and 
Cauterets.    Area,  1740  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ( 1H91 )  225,861. 

Fyr^n^e»^rlCBtaleat  a  southern  depaxt- 
mantof  FniiaebiBbouidedonthe&  by  theMsdi- 
tenanean  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Pyrenees.  Ares, 

1591  siy  ni.  :  ikii)  (isni)  210,1'2.'5.  It  is  dirided 
into  tlie  thre«'  arrotidisscments  of  Perpignan, 
Prailes,  and  ("eret.  The  chief  town  ia  I'crpignan. 
Like  the  other  Pyrenean  deiiartiiieiitH.  this  one 
eniliracea  a  series  of  parallel  \r11i  \>  foniie^i  by 
spurs  from  the  Pvrenees.  A  plain  occupies  all  the 
north  and  east  of  the  departmentk  Agricnltare  ii 
extensively  prosecuted,  oat  winH  eonstitnte  the 
wealth  of  the  district,  and  indado  the  red  wines  of 
Boussillon.  the  white  ■uHflelrf  of  BivoeeltM,  sad 
others.  This  department  takes  the  front  rank  si 
a  producer  of  iron  ore;  granite,  elate,  and  lime- 
stone are  quarried.  There  are  mineral  springs  at 
Am^lie  den-Bains,  and  elsewhere. 

Pyretlumi«  e  genus  of  plsnts  belonging  ts 
the  natural  order  Compoeita;.  The  speeies  ate  by 
some  Htfinirrtt  include  in  the  genus  Chi^rsanthe- 
mum.   Feverfew  (q.v. ),  a  native  of  Britain,  is  a 

notable  species.  A  handsome  double-flowered 
variety  is  cultivato<l  in  gi^niens  for  ornament ;  and 
(lolden  Feutlier.  so  iruuh  eiiijilovtvl  in  Isinlcring, 
«.*tc.  in  the  IwHiiiiti^.; nut  system  of  flower  Kft"'**"'"*?- 
is  a  yellow-leaveil  variety.  Several  other  »j>eoi« 
are  to  be  met  with  in  flower-gardens ;  but  the 
nioflt  eniMMBtal  of  all  is  P.  roMinn,  from  >*  hich 
has  sprang  many  beautiful  varietiea  with  doable 
and  ttngle  flowen  of  brilliant  eoUme.  Ftan  the 
flowers  of  the  P.  nuemn  Insect-powder  (^.v.)  er 
Persian  powder  is  prepared :  and  the  flowen  SI* 
exported  in  large  quantities  for  this  purpOM  lieei 
Dalniatia  and  frimi  the  ( 'ancasns  region. 

Pyrkelionieter«  a  radiative  thermometer  (for 
measuring  the  direct  heating  effect  of  the  son's 
rays ),  consisting  of  a  body  heated  by  the  eonli  rays 

and  a  thermometer.    See  Thermometer. 

Pyrl'teSy  a  name  emiiloyeil  hv  mineralogints  to 
designate  a  large  cla«.s  of  mineraU ,  which  are  com 
l>oun<lH  of  metals  with  sulphur,  or  with  arsenic,  or 
with  lM>th.  They  are  crystalline,  hard,  gsnerally 
brittle,  and  frequently  yellow.  The  name  nyrilei 
originally  belonged  to  the  disalpUds  of  iron.  Known 
as  iron-pyrites  or  simply  pynte,  and  was  given  to 
it  in  consequence  of  its  striking  fire  with  steel  { (>r. 
^(i/r,  'fire'),  so  that  it  was  use*!  for  kindling  [x)\*tlej 
111  the  pan«  of  muKket^t  l»efore  gun-tlints  were  Lntro- 
'Im  i-il.  Fyrite  ( i ron-pyritew )  is  commonly  of  a 
liri;;lit  bra.sj*  yellow  colour ;  it  ii<  often  found  cr>-»- 
talliseil  in  cubes,  in  which  form  small  cr^'stals  of 
it  are  abundantly  disseminated  in  some  roofing- 
slates,  and  very  large  ones  occur  in  some  of  the 
minea of  Corawelli  it  is  elso  foond  eqprteUised  ia 
dodeeahedroos  and  other  fonos,  more  rarely  b 
oldique  four-sided  prisms;  and  it  often  ocean* 
massive,  globular,  stalactitic,  capillary,  or  investing 
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othor  minerals  m  an  incraatation.  IVantifnl  ft|x>oi 
mens  of  glolmUr  pyritd  found  in  tlio  ciialk 
nf  England.  It  is  a  T«rv  widely  difTuved  and 
plentiral  mineral,  occarringln  manjr  difTerant  kinda 
of  rock.  It  is  too  abundant  in  many  coal-seaiiiH, 
the  action  of  water  and  air  cliangin^  it  into  sul- 
phate of  iron  (vitriol),  during  wliicJi  change  ho 
much  lieat  is  evolml  that  the  coal  is  frequently 
IviriJled  liy  it,  mines  become  un  irka!  U'  and  the 
jiroj/resa  of  the  lire  cAn  onlv  be  stopjanl,  if  at  all, 
i>y  Doildinf^  np  portions  oi  them  to  cnt  ofT  the 
acceM  of  au,  or  by  the  admission  of  m  plentifol 
wpvly  of  water.  Saudstones  cnntainfaig  nriito 
ooght  not  to  be  emplojred  for  boildioc  imrpiMei, 
M  it  it  prona  to  omdatioii.  Sommiinet  it  b 
ehaqged  into  sulphate  of  iron,  but  when  other 
haMR  are  present  in  the  rock  the  sulphuric  acid 
often  unites  with  thesi;  in  nreference,  leaving  the 
iron  of  tlie  original  sulpliiiie  fr^.  The  iron  then 
bt'Cd nil",  oxidised,  and  apj>eara  as  dark  brown 
blotches.  Tlie  pretteuce  ui  p^rite  thnu  leads  to 
corrosion  and  unsightly  staiomg.  The  ctdour  nf 
pyrite  has  often  caoaed  it  to  be  mistaken  for  gold, 
a  mistake  which  ita  bardncw  and  comparative 

a^btum  should  prevent,  or  its  ready  •olnoiUty  in 
trie  add,  and  it«  baming  before  the  blowpipe  on 
charooai  with  blniah  flame  and  smell  of  sulphur. 
Bat  it  sometimes  does  contAin  a  mmnW  proportion 
of  gold,  occasionally  even  iri  \  I-il  l  '  ^.rains.  Tiiis 
annferoos  pyrite  is  found  in  .Skbena  and  in  South 
America,  ryrite  is  never  used  as  an  <»re  of  iron, 
but  it  is  much  em]>loyeti  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
Hulpliuric  acid,  and  sulphur  is  obtained  from  it  by 
sablimation.  it  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  alum.  A  rather  unstable  variety  of  iron  disul- 
phide  of  a  very  pale  eoloar  is  called  Jforawile;  it 
ei3rat«lliiiea  in  ortherbomUe  lonna.  Aiiotliar  sul- 
phide of  inm  iuiown  as  ,^yrrof^  <FcA)  i* 
mapMtie. 

Copper  Pyrites,  also  called  VeUotr  Cmiper  and 
Chale^yrite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  ail  the  ores 
of  copper,  and  yioiils  a  l  ir^-  propirtion  (perhap>  a 
thiru )  of  the  coojH-r  used  in  the  world.  It  is  bra»«- 
yellow,  the  colour  varyini,'  with  the  amount  of 
copper  whi'-h  it  rontaina,  a  rich  colour  indicating' 
BiQch  coppt-r,  and  a  pale  eolonr  the  pr^ence  of  a 
eomparatively  large  amount  of  iron;  for  this  ore 
is  not  a  sulphide  of  copper  alone,  bat  of  copp^'r  ami 
iron.  It  oeeuis  maseive  and  disseminate<l  in  rocks 
of  almoet  every  clam,  and  is  often  found  crystal- 
lised in  i>ctal)edronH  and  tetrah'  Ii  i  uis,  V  iit  generally 
in  ver>  small  crystals.  It  may  at  once  Ik*  distin- 
f^ui-sheii  from  iron  pyrites  by  its  comitarative  soft- 
ness, yieldin<:  readily  to  the  kuife,  and  hy  the 
izri^u  colour  of  its  solution  in  nitric  acid.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  with  borax  and  soda,  it  yield*  a  bead 
of  copper.— Co6a/l«Y<:,  an  arsenio-sulpliuie  ol  copper, 
is  a  principal  ore  of  cobalt  It  is  graeiallv  of  a 
flilver-white  eolonr,  and  oeenni  masaive,  dissem- 
inated, or  crystallised  in  cube«(.  octahedrons,  diNleca- 
hedrotts,  and  )>olyhedrons,  in  schistose  rocks. — 
\irlfJi(i\  Used  an  ore  of  nickel,  is  a  comi>ound 
of  nickel  and  arsenic.  It  is  <,'i'ni'ruliy  fitund  Tna.««- 
aive,  and  in  of  a  copper  re<l  colnui  ;  iienco  it  is 
called  by  the  German  miners  Kupfer-nkktl,  be- 
caoee  they  mlatook  H  for  aa  era  of  copper. 

Fjritit  a  mannfaeturing  town  of  Pomerania, 
S6  mile*  SB.  of  Stettin  by  rail ;  pop.  8062. 

Pyrmont.  See  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

PyrapOlle  AdA  See  Galuc  Acid^  Photo- 

OKAPHT. 

PyrolIsrnooMS  icld,  or  Wood  Vinegar,  a 

crude  commercial  fonji  of  Ac«tic  Acid  <q  v.).  It  in 
made  by  the  destmctive  distillation  of  wihkI,  arnl, 
basides  acetic  acid,  contains  tar,  creasote,  wood- 
naphtha,  and  other  products,  which  have  to  l»c 
ranoved  if  it  is  reqaired  in  a  veiy  pure  state. 


The  best  woods  for  the  distiller  are  '  hard  '  woods, 
although  all  will  ^dd  it.  Oak  branches  stripped 
of  their  bark  are  cut  into  short  biUeti,  vhidi  are 
placed  in  eest-inin  retorta,  and  a  saffldeat  beat 

applied  to  drive  oflT  the  volatile  oonstitncnt-s 
and  carbonise  the  wood.  This  aci<l  is  of  great  use 
in  the  arts,  eNpcci.iliy  in  makin;;  the  acetiites  used 
by  dyera  and  culicu-printei^ ;  and  it  i»  also,  wiien 
very  carefully  purified  and  projierly  diluted  Mith 
water,  use<I  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  common 
vinegar  in  pickling,  and  even  for  table  tise.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  preiervatioa  of  fiah,  giviog  tliMn  a 
'smoked '  flavonr. 

PyroMiuiey.  SeeDtvlltATtolt.VoL  iy.p.Sl. 

PyrometnTt  ^  nMaanranmlr  of  tenpera> 

ture4  beyond  the  eompam  of  the  meranrial  Ther- 

nH>meter  (().v.).  The  leading  methods  are  ocular, 
calorimetric,  and  pyroinetric.  The  eye  alone  is 
oft<>n  sufficiently  accurate,  and  can  dlstin-uUh 
dull  nsl,  ,52.5 '■  C.  (sav  975"  F.):  chenrv  re<l,  mK)  ('. 
(sav  14.vr  v.);  orangp,  lUKCC.  f200<r  F.);  white, 
1300"  C.  (  2350"  F.);  dazzling  white,  1500  '  V  ;  271)0' 
F.).  Or  we  may  nse  cobalt  ulaas  as  a  iiie.i.ii  of 
more  sharply  discrimioatiag  tne  ehanges  of  visible 
colour.  Calorimetric s  a  lamp  of  heated  MMtal  is 
thrown  into  a  known  qiiaati^  of  water ;  the  rise 
of  teniperatnre  la  meamred ;  the  temperatnra  of 
the  heat<Mi  metJiI  m  xt  calculate*!  from  its 
weight,  its  specific  1;  M.t,  ^uid  the  rise  of  tenipera- 
turt!  and  the  qun; ;  it ir  tho  water.  This  method 
admits)  errors  from  Io-4h  of  time  .and  rajliation ; 
hence  only  rough  results  arc  attained,  crunparable 
with  one  another,  but  not  numerically  reliable, 
or  pyrometrie  inetlieds  augr  be  named  expuiaion 
of  air,  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  ( only  suited  for  labora- 
tory purposes,  for  fflaw  inelta,  metals  become 
permeable  and  noteuain  is  fngila).  or  of  mercury 
vapour ;  dilatatien  of  aolids^porcelain,  platinum, 
or  iron  (Professor  J.  F.  Daniell,  1821)— whose  ex 
pauaions  are  very  small  ami  difiicult  to  measure,  as 
they  generally  take  up  a  new  set  or  form  when  alter- 
natelv  heated  and  cooled  ;  the  shrinkage  of  clay 
( \Vi-ilgW(Vsl's  pyrometer)  gi\ing  variable  results; 
the  actual  fusion  of  dc  finite  metals,  alloys,  or  enamels 
whose  melting-points  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained ;  the  temperature  acquired  by  water  made 
to  flow  uniformly  through  a  tube  partially  exposed 
to  the  lieat  to  be  explored  t  the  speeds  of  outflow 
of  air  through  an  aperture  at  the  atmospheric  and 
at  the  furnace  temperature  (Barns,  American 
JiiiirmU  uf  Science,  18H9);  Siemens' electric  pyro- 
meter, which  measures  tht;  cluinge  in  the  resist- 
ance of  platinum  wire  e\po.s.-d  to  the  furnace  heat  ; 
IJecnuend's  thermo-el(-<'tric  pyromet<.'r,  in  which  a 
thermo-electric  c«>uple  <  platinum-uailadiuni)  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat.  When  Le  Ch&telier's  thermo- 
electric couple,  oonsiatiaff  of  platinum  and  platinuni- 
plus  ten-per-cent.  of-diodinm,  is  oaed>  the  readings 
of  a  thermo-eleetrie  pyramoter  magr  he  eonaislent 
with  one  another. 

The  whole  subject  of  pyrometry  cart  fully  discQaiK"! 
by  M.  \m  Chfttcber  bsforp  the  PWricli  Society  TechnkpiL 
il<-  riiidustrie  du  Cinz  at  its  Rniiuiil  nifctini;  in 

a  Ktuiiniar>'  of  his  addn-ss  will  Is-  found  in  tl>e  (Ini 
Worlil.  March  1",  \H'Mi.     Svo  hIho  Piv;l:i  h  I  n  f's  Atina/nt, 

vol.  XXIX.;   and  for  £ric8iiuu'8  i^iut    i'> roiiiutcr,  itee 

y^it':y'.  veLaax. 

PyropCi  a  gem,  often  called  Carbtmeie  and 
IlyaetiUh  fay  lapidaries,  which  ia  nearly  allied  to 

garnet  Composed  of  silicA,  alumina,  magnesia, 
lime,  and  the  protoxides  of  iron,  chrome,  and  man- 
ganese, if  is  always  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  is 
transparent,  or  at  lea."*!  traii^lneont.  It  generally 
occurs  in  roundish  grains,  Imt  rarely  in  imj»erfectly 
cubical  cryst4i,ls.  P\  ropes  are  found  cliiefly  in 
Saxony  and  Ikihemia,  also  at  BHe  itt  Fife  <wliere 
tlwy  are  called  £ii<  BubUt). 
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Pvroptaonet  slao  called  Flnme-oriftm,  fa  • 

mnsiCAl  iD>itrumeiit  invcnte<l  abont  1ST3  hy  Eugene 
KAstner  (isi)2  H'2i  of  rari»,  iu  vvhicli  tlu«  niiwical 
toneH  ftif  pnxluced  by  flames  of  hydrogen  ga?;  Imni 
iug  in  tubes  of  different  sizes  and  lengths,  arranged 
sumewiiat  as  in  au  ordinary  organ. 

PyrvBhrnnis  (Iron  Uio  Gr.  pyr,  •fim,'  mi 
pher8,  *TbMkr')  h  a  tflvm  «{ipK«d  to  any  sabctaBoaa 

whic'li  take  fuf  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
arc  oxidisetl.  If  iron,  cobalt,  or  nickel  l»e  rednced 
by  hydrofiun  from  its  oxide  at  a  low  n'<\  lieat,  it  is 
obtained  iu  a  8tatu  uf  i>uch  extreme  divi^^ion  oa  to 
become  incandescent  by  the  oxidisin;^'  ainion  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  the  tendency  to  rapid  oxidation 
is  much  increased  by  the  interposition  of  some 
infusible  matter,  as  a  little  alumina  or  ma<,'n(>9<ia, 
between  the  particles  of  the  oxide.  This  it*  proli 
ftbly  dne  to  Ihe  Qohcaion  of  the  niinote  particles 
of  the  rednoed  metal  bring  thns  meehanically  pre- 
vented, and  the  accem  of  air  to  tli«*  Mtifaci>  ot  cadi 
nartiele  being  thus  facilitated.  If  tartrate  of  lead 
DC  lieatt'll  in  a  tiilx-  till  tlit-  organic  portion  becomes 
charred,  the  inntallic  Iti^ul  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  »<iil)<livi!«ion,  and  usually  takes  fire  when 
poured  into  the  air.  If  Hnelv-powdered  snlnhate 
of  potash  be  mixed  with  Imlf  its  weight  of  lamp- 
lilaiok,and  heated  in  a  covered  cnicible,  the  sulphate 
il  nduce<)  to  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  remains 
in  a  ftnely •divided  etate,  mixed  with  the  excew  of 
carbon,  and  takee  Are  spontaneonBty  in  the  air  from 
lid  abeorption  of  oxv^en.  TbewanMUOiUMt 


the  rapi( 
the  best  examples  uf  pyrophori. 
PyrMli*  Bee  IXDiaisTioH. 
FyrMOHM*  a  jBentu  of  oompoand  ov  colonial 
TnuMatet,  sometraies  called  *fli«-flamc«*  on 
aoooont  of  their  Williant  phowphorescence.  The 
colonies  are  hollow  cylinders,  o|)en  at  one  end,  .ind 
tlif  \\a.]h  are  fortiUMi  of  hundreds  of  indi\ i<liial:^. 
Tlie»e  have  iaiialent  a|»ertureH  on  the  exterior, 
while  their  exhalent  aiR-rtnn-s  o|>en  irit<i  the  eavity 
of  the  cylinder,  thus  [troducing  u  g«iille  curruut,  by 
means  of  which  the  colony  is  slowly  propelled 
through  the  water  hiiU  the  closed  end  foremost. 
Several  stpecies  wcur  in  the  warmer  seas,  and  P. 
mgatUettm  is  from  3  to  3  feet  kng.  See  ASCIDIAM*, 
Phosphorssckhcs. 

Pyroteollliy,  the  art  of  makin;;  fireworks,  is 
of  ankuuwti  antii[uity.  It  waa  practi-.*"*!  auiuitgHt 
the  Chinese  from  very  early  lime*,  and  hiw  attained 
with  tbem  so  mueh  ]>erfection  that  the  beauty  and 
ingauwltgrof  tht  ir  din  iees  have  often  been  admired 
by  Earopeans.  Fiieworlw,  at  the  name  is  now 
understood,  were  hardly  known  in  Euroiie  until 
the  nature  of  gunpowder  Wame  known,  and  for  a 
long  time  only  ver^'  siinplu  pyroteehnieeontrivaDcra 
Wert-  nHi-<\. 

The  eonipositions  employed  for  roost  kinds  of 
fireworku  are  of  the  nature  of  pin|»o\vder.  That 
is  to  s.av,  the  mixture'*  of  whieh  thev  are  made  eon- 
tain  cond)UHtil(le  or  oxidinahle  ^iuiist-ancoH,  alon>; 
with  bodies  available  for  their  rapid  combustion, 
since  these  latter  contain  large  ouantities  of  oxygen. 
The  most  freqnentbr  employed  combustible 
mat^^rials  are  carbon  (charaoal)  or  some  c<impound 
of  carbon,  each  m  mmr  or  gum,  and  snlphur  or  a 
conipoand  of  thh  element,  mch  as  sulphide  of 
antimony.  Such  iKxiies  as  nhareoai  and  »ii!|duir 
bum  slowly  in  common  air,  bixauw  its  oxviri  ii  in 
largely  mixed  with  nitrot^n,  which  ihn  ;  i  up 
port  cftmbnstion  ;  but  when  they  are  coni|Miii tided 
with  nitrates*  and  chlorates  the  store  of  oxy<;en  in 
th^c  salts  being  given  off  by  heat  enables  the  lire- 
work  compodtion  to  burn  at  a  more  or  less  rapid 
rate  whenever  a  qtark  ia  applied  to  it.  It  is  not 
de<«irable,  however,  to  have  too  sodden  n  union  of 
eombustible  matter  with  oxygen,  beoee  violent 
exploeivea,  like  nitro  glycerine,  are  vosnitable  for 


ahowing  eolooied  or  brilliant  flames.    The  two 

moat  imjKirlant  oxidising  ini^'redients  use<l  in  fire- 
work comjionitions  are  nitratt-  and  chlorate  of 
|)otasli.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  cast-iron  i  i  ^:eel,  and 
in  a  8tat«  of  tine  divit<ion,  is  a  fre<|ueiii  m^'redient 
in  fireworks,  ,ri  I  to  some  extent  the  [>uwder  or 
filings  of  antiiJiuny,  zinc,  magnesium,  and  copper 
are  also  employed.  AVhen  the  jtaitielea  of  tiiese 
metals  aie  highly  heat«il  tliey  piodnce  sparks  and 
scintillatiana  of  difTer^nt  colours.  A  few  sub- 
stAneea^  aneh  as  laod  and  aalphate  of  poAash,  aie 
used  to  modify  tlw  tnte  of  eombostion. 

Variety  of  colour  much  ntudied  in  the  prmliic- 
tion  of  fireworks,  aa  it  contributes  greatly  to  their 
beauty.  The  colours  usually  seen  are  those  given 
by  i«imple  met-ah  when  bum^.  (  onifKitinds  of  the 
metals  form  part  of  the  mixtures,  ami  these  are 
reiluced  to  the  metallic  condition  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  diviaion  by  contact  with  the  carbon  present  in 
the  hot  mass.  A  yellow  colour  is  one  ot  tba  roost 
easily  managed,  any  of  the  ooramon  oamponnds  ef 


sodinm  it.   Copper  givee  a  oreein 

when  banied  in  a  hydrogen  flame,  which  changes  to 

bine  in  tlie  presence  of  a  little  free  chlorine  ;  s^j 
that  when  this  metal  is  used  for  Ljreen  some  sub 
stance  <N)ntaining  hydr  n  is  added,  and  when 
emjdoyeti  for  blue,  calomei  n  tie  of  the  chlorides  of 
menury)  is  put  into  the  iniMiire.  Nitrate  of 
barium  is  abo  employed  for  green.  Salts  of 
strontium  give  fine  cnmson  tints,  calcinm  com- 
poands  a  red,  and  lithium  carbonate  (a  costly 
snbstanoe)  a  purple  red.  Among  the  substances 
used  to  produce  white  eolouia  an  anlphide  ol  anti- 
mony and  sulphide  of  aieenSe. 

The  ca-'«e»  which  contain  tlie  firework  composi- 
tions arc  carefully  made  of  paj>er  or  pasteboard,  or 
both,  pasted  in  layers.  They  are  usually  c.\  lindiical 
in  sliape,  and  the  jirojxirtion  of  len«»th  to  dianieter, 
and  tlie  size  of  oi>enin<.'s  for  the  escajK*  of  the 
burning  iiuxlureH,  are  matters  of  im|Hiriauce.  So 
al<4o  is  the  proper  medianical  conctniciion  oif  the 
framework  of  rotatory  fireworks.  Touch-paper, 
prepared  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  in 
alcohol,  is  need  for  esAmng  aquibs,  crnekers,  and 
indeed  for  all  kinds  ol  flreworks ;  quick-mnteh  of 
cotton  wick,  which  lias  T>eeu  saturated  with  gun- 
powder, gum.  and  other  ingredients,  connects  the 
parts  of  Cotii(ilicate<l  desif^ns  ;  and  portlires,  -mull 
pencil-like  articles  Hlltnl  with  saltpetre,  snlphnr, 
and  gunpowder,  am  OMd  to  fire  the  touch^paper 
cappings. 

Tlie  rimpler  kinds  of  fireworks  inclade  aqjuibe, 
crackers,  aerhs,  Roman  candles,  stars,  sparks, 
maroons.  tnealn>fires,  Bengal  liichts,  &c.  Squiffs 
are  small  etont  paper  tabee  fiUeil  with  grained 
powder,  to  which  n  little  eharooal,  sulphur,  and 
steel  filing!^  are  sometimes  added,  a  sullicient  iniau 
lily  uf  burhting  powder  being  put  in  to  cause  a 
slight  explosion  at  the  end  when  tired,  ('niricrs 
consist  ot  a  tube  Ik-uI  into  folds,  ami  ctmtaining 
meal-powder,  chairoal,  nulphur,  xalt]>etre,  and 
sometimes  iron  filings  in  varjing  proportions.  Tl»e 
folds  are  tied  by  a  cord ;  and  oo  a  cracker  l>eing 
fired  a  report  is  given  at  every  turn  of  the  tube. 
Serpents  are  tnltes,  some  of  which  have  a  choke  in 
the  mifldle.  When  fired  they  take  »  xigag  direc- 
tion, and  give  out  a  hissing  noise.  Gerb»  eoasMt 
of  a  straight  cylindrical  case  filled  with  a  conipc-si 
tion  which  produces  a  briL;ht  sparkling;  jet  of  tire 
somewhat  ni  the  form  or  a  \\atei>>pout.  They 
sometimes  cuntain  eolrtnred  stArn.  Ronm/i  runilh'.i 
have  a  rescmbljitice  to  >,'erbs.  In  tillinjj  them  stars 
are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  tube  between 
layers  of  the  composition.  Stan  are  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  simple  stars,  tailed  stars,  and 
pointed  stars.  Simple  stars  consist  of  saltpetre, 
sulpbor,  and  fine  ininpowder  made  into  a  paste 
ball  with  gum  ana  spirits  of  wine,  and  dried. 
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Sometimes^  tli<»v  runtain  iron  filing*.  Many  coni- 
^HjsitidUH  ari',  liowtn  tT,  use.)  f.ir  .itarx,  their  vRri<m« 
ooloan  aloDe  neceiMitatiug  tluK.  Sparks,  or  Hiuall 
akin,  are  also  nuule  of  iliniBrent  coloura.  Mnrimiifi 
are  sniall  boxes,  round  or  M^uarc,  bound  witb  a 
conl.  and  coDtaining  a  coinpositinn  which  explodes 
with  a  lootl  re)K>rt  Beiif/ul  lightt  coniMat  of  oom- 
noaiUons  vaning  acconiing  (<i  ooloar,  whieh  an 
tmrned  in  small  aaucere  :  for  example,  a  red  light 
can  l»e  pro<luced  >iy  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potaah, 
nitrate  of  »tn>nti;i,  siiiiilmr,  and  lampblack  ;  and 
a  i^rfH'n  by  chlorate  of  ]H)tash,  nitrate  iif  baryta, 
chloride  of  lead,  sulphur,  ami  n'sm.  Thentrr- 
firr4  are  produced  by  hIow  burning  c«n»poHition« 
containing  some  colourinj;  in^re«lient.  They  are 
burned  without  <Mm»  on  a  fireproof  slab ;  and  all 
mb»tance«  obnoxious  when  homed  indoore,  such 
as  sulpbiur,  ankiiiioiiy*  and  arsenic,  or  their  com- 

Soanda.  dioiild  be  omitted  in  preimring  them, 
laguesinm  powder  and  the  minute  spores  of 
one  or  more  species  of  lyoopodium  are  used  to 
imitate  lightning  in  theatres. 

The  most  complirate<l  kind  of  fireworks  are  «<»me 
of  tl>e  rotating  wheel>i.  l  iiest'  iin'  t-ullc*!  »  heels 
l»ecauw»  they  have  a  framework  of  nave  and  «jM)kes, 
roand  the  rim  of  which  cases  of  the  nature  of 
rockets  are  arranccd.  They  revolve  on  a  pin  or 
metal  spindle,  and  the  motion  is  produced,  as  will 
be  prewntly  explained,  bv  (be  raooU  as  tbe  fire 
eecapee  from  tihe  eases,  whieli  an  eomeeted  with 
eaeb  other  by  leaders.  There  are  a  nomber  of 
different  forms,  bat  they  may  be  classed  under 
three  kinds — vertical,  honaontal.  and  spiral  wheeln. 
In  the  case  of  the  last,  a  rod  (  naxe)  rinett  vertically 
from  tbe  centre  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  forming 
the  liase,  and  upon  thi.s  hmI  cases  are  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  spiral.  Pin  ur  Calherine  wheels  and 
peutUU$  cmukit  each  of  a  lonu  paper  case  coiled 
round  a  rad  io  the  form  of  a  flat  spiral,  tbe  case 
being,  of  eonne,  filled  with  a  bnniing  composition. 
Svau  an  eitber  6xed  or  nvdiviag.  Fixed  sans 
are  of  Tarions  designs,  but  a  common  kind  has  a 
namber  of  cases  nuiiating  from  a  eentre,  from 
whicli  jetH  of  lire  proceed  outwards.  By  a  xni table 
arrangement  tiie  lire  is  comniunicateil  at  the  same 
time  to  the  mouths  of  each  of  the  cases.  Revolvina 
anus  are  somewhat  similar  to  fire-wbeels  with 
s{K)kes.  Of  ascending  fireworks  the  rorkrt  is  the 
most  familiar,  and  it  has  been  known  from  an 
early  period.  It  consists  of  two  parts  -  viz.  a  long 
BticK  to  guide  it  in  its  course,  and  a  head.  The 
latter,  of  strong  ^aper  and  cvHndrical  in  shape, 
has  its  lower  portion  formed  into  a  hollow  cone, 
base  downwards,  and  round  this  cone  is  the  burn 
ing  composition.  Tlio  object  of  the  cavity  is  to 
ef^t  a  rapifl  comliUMtioii,  which  fills  it  with  lieatetl 
ganes,  and  tlie>i',  issuing,'  ilow  ins  ards  throu^^li  a 
small  bole  in  the  bane,  force  the  nwket  up  tbrou^jh 
the  air.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bead  is  nepar 
nteil  from  the  lower  by  a  perforated  plug  of  plaster 
of  Taris,  throngh  which  a  fuse  paMM,IOtiiat  when 
the  lower  portum  is  bnnied,  the  upper,  which  has 
a  eonieal  head,  takes  fin  and  aeta  off  its  garniture 
of  stars,  snakes,  and  other  ornaments.  When  fire- 
arms are  discharged  there  is  a  recoil,  in  the  case  of 
a  heavy  gun,  of  a  short  distance  ;  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
light  cannon,  with  a  larger  charjje  in  proportion  to 
its  weight,  of  a  much  ^,'reater  di-^t.'iiM  c  ;  Hti<l  in  tbe 
case  of  a  rocket  which  lias  n  bnlk>  i  barge  in  a  vei^' 
light  Imrrel  tlic  recoil  i-*  j;reat  eiiougli  to  send  it 
high  in  tlie  air.    The  motion  of  a  tire  wheel  is  ex- 

Elained  in  the  same  wagr,  there  licing  a  recoil  caused 
y  the  backward  pressnre  of  the  heated  gases  on 
ttie  atmospliere  as  each  case  on  tbq  ring  of  tbe 
wheel  takea  fire.  The  towrhUUem  aeoends  and 
rotates  at  the  same  time.   Upward  motion  is  given 

bv  tbe  fire  escaping  from  holes  on  tbe  nn<ler  side 
o{  the  cylinder,  and  rotatory  motion  by  iu  hnding  I 


vent  from  boU^n  at  tbe  ends,  but  on  opposite 
sides. 

.Vquatic  fireworks,  in  which  tbe  devjc«<  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  water  require  to  be  pro- 
tected with  grease  or  oil,  consist  of  skimmers  or 
water-devils,  floating  Chinese  trees,  gerbs,  and 
Roman  candles,  wator>nii]iee,  water  fire-fonutains, 
Ac.  Among  reoent  novdtiea  in  pyrotecbny  are 
firework-pictnres  of  battles,  reviews,  and  other 
scenes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  popular  is  the 
enlar;;ement,  in  lines  of  fire,  of  tbe  portrait  of  an 
eminent  i>erHon  in  wliose  honour  •lome  public 
j^'atlicring  has  tal<i-n  place.  The  disjiiayi*  oi  fire- 
works on  some  occasions  of  national  rejoicings  in 
(ireat  Britain  have  cost  sums  approaching  or  ex- 
ceeding £30,000.  The  greatest  displays  of  com- 
paratively recent  date  have  taken  place  during  the 
visits  of  foreign  aovenignB  to  tlie  eonntiry.  See 
also  Lm-aaviKO  Appabattts,  Rocnr,  8iokai.> 
LINO;  and  T.  Kentish,  The  PynUchnitt't  Tnatury: 
Art  o/maJHnff  Firetrurlt  (2d  ed.  1887). 

Pyro\<*li«'S,  a  group  of  minerals,  conipri.Hing 
1>otb  moiuKilinic  and  rhombic  forms.  The  mono- 
clinic  pyroxenes  are  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  iron— alumina  being  absent  or  sparingly 
present  in  some,  while  othen  contain  a  larger 
percenta^  The  more  important  monoclinie  forms 
are  Angite  (q.v.)  and  Diallage  (q.v.),  both  being 
constituents  of  i^eous  rocks.  The  rhombic 
nyroxenee  are  silicates  of  iron  and  magnesia. 
[*]>ere  are  tliree  :  Kn>tatite  (<i.v.),  which  contains 
less  than  j)er  cent,  of  ferrous  oxiile  ;  Bronzile 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  j>ercentage  is  from  5  to  15; 
and  Hypersthcne  (q.v.),  containing  15  per  cenk 
and  npwarda  All  tMM  «•  iinportwt  eoMtitn«nti 
of  igneoas  rocka 

Pyroxylic  Spirit,  also  called  Wood-bmhtp 
and  Wood-naphtha,  is  a  mixture  of  acetone, 
methyl  alcohol,  acetate  of  methyl,  &c.,  obtainetl 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wisxl  in  the  manu 
facturc  of  PyroligiUHHis  Acid  (q.v.).  Many  of  its 
projierties  are  tlie  sntiio  jus  those  of  comimin  ali'ohol  ; 
and  now,  notwitbsiamlin;.'  a  long  opposition  from 
the  Revenue  BoanI,  its  inanufacture  and  importa- 
tion are  regularly  alloweil.  It  is  of  nearly'  eaual 
value  to  alcohol  in  making  varnishes,  as  it  dissolves 
the  resins,  oils,  and  other  similar  anbatanoca.  It 
has  a  peenliar  naphtha-Uke  odour,  wMch  is  in* 
separable  from  it,  and  prevents  its  use  as  a  potable 
spirit  at  pre-sent ;  but  it  is  assert<Hl  that  some 
nuikrrs  jiroduce  it  almost  odouries.-*,  and  tli.it  it 
Hoiiit  tiiiies  takes  tbe  ]ilaie  of  common  alcohol  in 
till'  iiiaiiiifact  uri-  lit  t'liriip  pcrfunMB,  IftioaMdin 
making  Methylated  Spirit  (q.v.). 
Fyr^xylliit  a  name  lor  Gun-cotton  (q.v.). 
Pyrrhic  Dance,  the  most  famous  war-dance 
of  the  ancient  (Jreets,  especially  the  Spartans, 
riic  name  was  said  to  be  uerivetf  from  Pvrricln>s, 
the  inventor  of  the  dauoe.  The  Pyrrhic  measure 
in  prosody  oooaieted  of  two  short  igrlUUce.  Sl«e 
Dancing. 

Pyrrho  (Gr.  PyrrhOn),  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  Greek  soeptiaiinii  named  after  him*  waa  a  nativa 
of  Elis,  bom  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  century 

B.C  A  pupil  of  Anaxarchus,  he  followe<l  him 
when  lie  went  in  the  train  of  Alexander  to  Asia 
and  hulia.  He  li\e<i  to  bo  ninety  years  old.  Our 
kni>ulf<ige  of  hi:-  teaching  is  denvetl  princii>ally 
from  bis  pupil,  Tiinon  'the  Sillograph '  (i.e. 
writer  of  stiloi,  '  satiric  ihkmiis  ' ) ;  he  himself  left 
no  writing  FyirfaodislKdieved  in  the  possibility 
of  aequinng  a  scientific  knowledge  of  things,  and 
maintaiiied  that  the  best  attitum  of  rain  d  for  a 
win  man  to  adopt  ia  a  suspense  of  judgment^ 
tbe  affirmation  of  nothing  dogmatic ;  but  M  tmu^ 
cioiisly  maintained!  the  reality  of  virtlM  and  tbt 
i  obligations  of  morality. 
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PjrrfclMt  king  of  Epimt,  born  about  31S  ac, 
•  Grask  w»mar,  w««  Uie  mid  of  vKaddw  mA  « 
distant  knwntMi  «f  Alexander  thie  Ores*.  After 

exp4?ripiipinf;  many  vicissitiulea  of  fortune  in  his 
youth,  he  l^ecanie  8o!o  kinj;  of  Epirus  in  295  B.C., 
and  in  the  follow  in^  yoar  iucrcfuied  hia  territories 
by  the  iwldition  of  tlie  wr^tt'in  ]<nrt%  of  Mac«Mlnni)i. 
In  'i.Hl  li.c.  !i  ^'loriiins  piospeot  oiK'ni-d  \^^  lM-fur»> 
the  eyee  of  the  restless  warrior  tin.'  conauesl  of 
Rome  and  the  western  world,  whicit  vvoiila  confer 
on  him  a  renown  equal  to  that  of  his  Macedonian 
kinsni&n.  The  Tarentines,  a  Greek  colony  in 
Lower  Italy,  then  at  war  with  (k«  Koniaiw,  Mnt 
an  emlMBfly  to  PyrrhuH,  in  the  Mue  of  all  Ui«Gvwk 
colonies  in  Italy,  offering  him  the  command  of  all 
their  troopn  against  their  enemies.  The  king  was 
overjoyed  at  the  propoMil,  in^tHntly  axTejiti^d  it, 
and  in  the  lM>friniiiiiK'  "f  -^0  I'-C.  «iiilt»tl  for  Taren- 
turn  with  '-'((.(HH)  fnot.  'MMX)  lu.i>o,  21KM)  aroht'r«,  600 
slingers,  hihI  a  numlier  ot  elephants.  Tiie  ideasure- 
loving  Tarentines  were  far  from  pleaaea  at  the 
strict  measures  taken  by  PyrrhoB  to  inare  them 
to  the  hardshipe  of  war.  The  fiiat  battle  between 
Pyrrhua  and  the  Ronana,  who  mm  eommaiided 
hy  the  eonstil,  M.  Valerias  Lnvimia,  took  plaoe  at 
the  river  Siri«  in  Lucaniu.  The  contest  was  long, 
olmtinate,  and  bliKMly ;  and  Pyrrhus  only  succeeded 
hy  lir;ii 'ill};  forward  his  elepliant^,  whose  strange 
iippefinince  aoid  gigantic  sixe  excited  a  sudtlen  panic 
among  the  liomans.  It  wji.-*  ii  hard  hoiij.'lit  victory 
for  Pyrrhus,  who  said,  as  he  looked  upon  the  held, 
thick-strewn  with  his  numeroua  dead,  '  Another 
such  victory,  and  I  must  return  to  Etdrus  alone.' 
Hence  the  phtaae  *  Pyrrhic  victofy.*  Many  uf  the 
Italian  Datuma  now  jotned  Pyrrhua,  and  be  pro- 
ceeded on  his  manh  towards  Gentiml  Italy.  The 
Roman  senate  would  have  accepted  the  terms 
propoeed  by  Cineas,  the  eloquent  ambassailor  of 
Pvrrhus,  but  for  llie  htiiring  speech  of  nhl  Ap. 
ClAudins  CaK!UBj  which  miuTe  them  resolve  U) 
'  fi;;lit  it  out'  with  tlie  f  M'  .-r.  r,  Tyrrhui*,  aft<>r 
penetrating  to  within  2(J  mUe^  of  Uotiie,  lound  it 
impossible  to  proceed  farther  with  safety,  as  one 
Itoman  ami)'  occupied  the  city  and  aaotner  hung 
upon  his  Hanks  and  roar.  He  therefore  withdrew 
to  Caropaniik  and  thenoe  to  Tarentam,  wh«e  be 
wintered,  llie  campaign  of  279  waa  cairied  on  in 
Apulia,  and  the  principal  engagement  took  place 
near  Asculum.  The  Romans  were  again  d^eated  ; 
hut  Pyrrhus  himself  lottt  so  heavily  that  he  felt 
it  iinpohsible  to  follow  ny  his  victory,  and  a^ain 
withilrcw  ((> 'I'art'iituin.  Ilcie  ii  truce  was  entered 
inU*  U't«f»-ii  llie  h«'iliniT»'iit-.  ami  l*yrrhu8  passed 
over  into  Sicily  ti»  aHsi>4tthe  Sicilirin  Greeks  against 
the  Cartht^iiiians,  27H.  His  lirut  exploits  in  that 
island  were  both  brilliant  and  successful ;  but  the 
repulse  which  be  aastained  in  his  attack  on  Lily- 
bieam  broke  the  spell  which  invented  his  name. 
Soon  afterwards  h#  1»ecHmo  involved  in  misunder- 
standings with  the  Greeks,  and  in  276  he  quitted 
the  iHlanrl  in  ili^gust  to  renew  his  war  with  Rome. 
While  cn.Ksiiig  over  to  the  mainland  the  Cartha- 
_n  i  ui-*  attacked  him  and  destmyeti  st'venty  of 
hii  shipx.  Til  274  he  fought  a  great  battle  with 
tho  Itoinans,  niuh  r  thi;  consul  Curins  Dentatus, 
near  Beneventum,  and  was  utterly  defeat wl,  escap 
ing  to  Tarentnm  with  only  a  few  personal  att(>nil- 
ants.  He  now  saw  himself  forced  to  abandon  Italy 
and  return  to  Epims,  where  be  almost  tmmediately 
engaged  In  war  with  Antigonns  Gonatas,  son  of 
Demetrius,  and  kins  of  Mace^lnnia.  His  success 
was  comph't*',  fn-  'he  Macedonian  troops  elfscr!f«d 
to  him  en  maxir,  ami  he  once  more  obtainni  pos.M>s. 
sion  of  the  country  ;  hut  notliiii;,'  coiiiil  s;iti-'fy  iiis 
love  of  lighting',  and  in  than  a  year  he  wan 
induced  to  enter  on  a  war  with  the  Spartans.  He 
marched  a  large  force  into  the  Peloponnesos  and 
tried  to  take  tbtir  dty,  but  was  refmlaed  in  all  his 


attempts.  He  then  proeeeded  aglinst  Argos,  where 
he  OMt  Us  death  by  maaa  cf  a  file  hnrled 
at  him  by  a  woman  from  the  noi  of  a  house, 

272  B.C. 

PyriiS«  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  Rosaeeie,  sub-order  Pome»,  having  a 
five-ceUed  imit,  with  *  eartilaginous  endocatp  and 
two  eeede  in  eaeh  odl.  It  IncludeB  species  differ- 
ing very  much  in  airpearaiifie^  in  Muigb,  and  in 
almoet  every  tiling  exceitt  the  eharaeteis  of  the 
flower  and  fruit,  and  fonncrly  con.<<titttting  the 
genera  Sorbus,  Aria,  Arouia,  Ac.  or  included 
in  Mcspiluf*  (see  MkdlAR)  and  Crat«'gn^*.  Some 
botanists  M'[)amt<»  the  Applen  (MhIuh)  n  <ll'^ 
tinct  genus.  Anion^^xt  tlie  (<j)wie?<  of  I'\r  :- 
some  of  the  mo»<t  valuable  fniii«  of  temiMTate 
climates  and  some  highly  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  See  Ai'PLE,  Pear,  Skrvick  Tkeb,  BowaS 
Tree,  Beam-tree.  The  so-called  Pynt*  Ja^mlm 
is  really  a  Cydonia  ;  see  QirmCE. 

PytChley,  a  village  of  Northamptonshire,  3 
miles  SW.  of  Kettering,  whence  ti>e  famous  I'yich- 
ley  Hunt  takes  name.  Amongst  more  than  twenty 
musters  of  the  'hunt  the  most  noted  have  been 
Lord  A 1  thorp  (afterwards  Earl  Spencer;  master 
from  mis  to  1817).  '  Squire  OsbAldcston  ( Itt7-M), 
and  Mr  Fwrne  (1844-46).  See  Foxhi'XTImo  ;  and 
H.  O.  Netfaereoto,  Th»  Pytcldey  Hunt,  Patl  tmd 
/V<,»m<  (1888). 

Pythafforas  is  for  us  at  once  the  glorified  and 
the  actual  founder  of  the  Pythagoreans — a  philo- 
sophical school  or  sect  which  exercised  e  protonnd 
and  lasting  influence  on  the  coane  of  ancient 
soiaaoe»  phikec^hy,  and  theokgy  liom  pne-Soeratic 
timea  n  Lower  Italy,  and  llien,  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Roman  empire,  in  Greece,  in  Alexandria, 
and  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  too  earefnlly  borne 
in  mind  that  the  earliest  written  information  we 
have  RlK)ut  Pythaporeanisni  is  the  fraijments 
not  of  I'ythucora.^  liii^i  i  lf  hut  only  of  Phuolans, 
a  siiccettM>r,  tiiat  the  kIiuoI  was  at  first  mainlv 
characterised  by  its  ethico-religions  and  poli- 
tical tendencies,  an<l  tliat  the  tonnder  beoune 
among  later  adherents  the  object  ef  myslieal  nv«r> 
ence  and  eontenplatioD ;  aeeordingly  our  Iebow* 
ledge  about  the  doetrince  of  the  Pythagoreaiw  and 
about  the  personality  of  Pythagoras  is  extremely 
limited.  Aristotle,  for  exampw,  only  speaks  of 
the  Pythagoreans  in  his  rfswaU  of  Greek  philosophy, 
an<l  he  with  Plato  probably  only  knew  of  Pytba- 
eoras  through  the  oral  utteram-es  of  Philolaus. 
Pythagoras  was  bom  in  Samoa  about  582  ii.c.  As 
regards  his  education  we  know  only  that  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  eariT 
Ionic  philosophers,  and,  through  his  travels  ( whicn 
an  said  to  have  bMn  noCenly  UMog  the  Egyptians, 
but  among  the  PtMRddaas,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
PetMian  Magi,  the  Indians,  Jews,  Druids,  Tliradaas, 
&c.),  with  those  of  the  Eg>-ptian  priests.  About 
630  he  settled  in  Crotona,  in  Magna  Cr.i  cia  ^  i  re 
he  founded  the  moral  and  religious  school  calieti  by 
his  name.  I'>  tha^oreani.sm  was  first  a  life  and  not 
a  philo8«>phy,  a  life  of  moral  abstinence  and  puriti- 
cation,  reactionary  against  the  popular  and  the 
poetic  religions,  but  yet  sympathetic  towards  the 
old  ( Doric)  aristocratle  fornis  and  instituttooa.  All 
tliat  can  be  eertainiy  attributed  to  Pythagoras  is 
the  doctrine  of  trniismlgntion  of  sonla,  the  instita' 
tion  of  certain  reliitious  and  ethical  r^ulaticms,  and 
the  lieginning  perhaps  of  those  investigations  into 
numlHTK  and  the  relations  of  numbers  wliicli  made 
the  wIkk)!  fatnou^i.  The  Pytliatroreans  as  an  aris- 
tociatic  iiartv  hecan)e  nn|>opuI:ii  .lUer  the  defeat 
of  the  Syliariies  hy  tiie  Crotoniat<!8  in  510  (see 
Croto.na,  Svhauis),  ami  at  fiist  were  instni 
mental  in  patting  down  the  democratic  party  in 
Lower  Italy;  bnt  the  tabbewen  afterwards  tamed 
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upon  them,  and  they  hfui  to  flee  from  perHecation. 
How  Pythaf^ru  himself  die<l  ia  not  exactly  known ; 
bin  death  (accnrdtiw  to  tradition,  at  Metapootam ) 
may  be  placed  abcNU  000  B.a 

Tha  PytbacoraMM  «dlim«d  «t  fint  to  certain 
mystcrieB— faiaeed,  the  Orphic  mvsteriee;  an 
examination  as  to  fitnem  qnolifieu  for  odmia- 
Hjon  into  their  nnmber ;  obedience  and  silence, 
altstiiuMice  and  Hiiiijilirity  in  dress  and  food  ami 
'external  go*Hl»«,'  aiul  tlu»  lialiit  of  fmjucrit  Rolf- 
exaraination  were  pre->«iilH>il.  T\w  ••njoini'^l  di«- 
{Mwuil  of  woHdly  goods  niay  have  helpetl  to  fu6ter 
rod  temptation  and  scientific  enthaMiasni.  This  at 
least  developed  iteelf  in  the  acliool.  Pythagnraa, 
fur  example,  is  said  to  have  practised  investiga- 
fekuteinto  nannoiiiee  and  the  prapartiea  ot  nimibenk 
MatiiematieBl  inveRtagatiain  were  litet  hegim  bjr 
individuaiR,  and  then  carriwl  on  prominently  by 
the  schfxd.  Their  attention  \va*i  early  tnrnwl  to 
the  o<ld  and  even,  to  jiriinc  iimiil«^rt«,  sipiftro 
nuniljen«,  &c.  :  an<l  from  lliis  aritliineticHl  ntHiul- 
iKtint  they  i  nlt  i  ■>  att'd  geomt" trical  studies,  niunlK-r 
oecomin^  for  tliem  the  ciiief  principle  iu  Hpaoe. 
The  elementary  relationn  of  hannonie^  and  the 
regular  rotations  of  the  spheres  led  the  Pythaf;or- 
eatH  to  think  of  the  cosmic  order  as  a  numerical 
one,  and,  like  the  early  Greek  Kealitite  in  philo- 
Bopliy,  they  took  noniMr  to  have  a  metaphysical 
sijinificance — to  be,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  not  only 
the  form,  but  the  very  sulwtance  of  thin^  :  'All 
in  NiiiiilxT  '  I'anir  to  lit'  tlieir  tlienift.  As  numerical 
jiro]toi  tiiiiiH  an-  re{i*'ate<i  in  dirterciit  thinp»,  thev 
n'vjanlfd  nunil>er8  alt*o  as  arclict y|K'M.  of  whicfi 
thiii;,'H  were  in  a  sense  the  eotyiK'n.  They  ex- 
plainetl  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  things  as 
that  of  iKxliea  in  a  single  all-inclusive  i<phere  of 
reality,  moving  according  to  a  numerical  scheme, 
the  earth  UaeU  and  the  fixed  etam  all  being  in 
prugr^  roand  the  eenttal  flte;  (It  ta  fntereenng 
to  notice  this  idea  so  early  in  science  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth.)  The  scheme  of  revolution  waa 
given  them  first  by  tiic  decade,  ent  h  nuinl>er  of 
whicli  liad  a  jveculiar  Hi;.;iiilieaiice,  twjK'eiallv  the 
unit,  the  diiad,  the  sipiare,  iVc.  The  table  oi  con- 
traries they  also  used  in  explaining  the  cosmos  ; 
this  included  such  contrasts  as  the  limiteil  and 
the  unlimited,  the  even  and  the  odd,  one  and  many, 
right  and  left,  male  and  fonide,  light  and  darkticKN, 
and  ao  on.  In  all  thia  room  waa  naturally  given 
to  faneifitl  and  aridtmry  speculation,  deveIope<l 
later  among  die  Neo- Pythagoreans  in  such  tables 
as  I,  the  point;  2,  t^ie  line;  3,  the  surface; 
4,  iMKly  ;  5,  i|iiality  ;  (>,  soul,  and  so  on.  To  the 
virtues  numlK^rs  vv4'ie  alno  jitiven,  justice  l>oing  the 
Mpiare  numlier ;  the  soul,  too,  wa«  in  general  a 
harmony  chaine<I  to  the  body.  Ah  the  Pythagor- 
eans thought  the  heavenly  uodiee  to  l>e  se|iarated 
from  each  other  by  intervale  corresponding  to  the 
harmonic vlengtha  'of  stringi,  they  held  that  the 
OMwenent  of  the  nheMB  gave  iim  to  »  fleaeing 
aonnd  called  the  *nannony  of  the  epherae.'  Of 
the  eo-ealled  '  elements '  they  had  almi  numerical 
theories,  fire  being  the  tetrad,  eflrth  the  cube,  air 
the  •►ctniif'd.  water  the  ef|uation. 

The  f;re,T.t  utathematical  discovery  of  F'ythagoras 
is  of  coiii-Hf  the  hy|K)theniise  tlieoreiii,  wlicre  tlie 
square  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  wjuares. 
'Pythagorean  numbers'  are  such  numbers  as 
are   relate<l  in   the  way  the  theorem  indicates 

e.r;.  r,,  4,  and  3  (8*»89  =  (4»  «-  3*)  -  16  ^  9). 
Vanooa  other  theoiraia  am  eloaely  connected  with 
thii  eardinal  one;  theae  eoneem  eniefly  iS^  nqwrm 
of  the  varioos  perpendiculars  which  may  lie  let 
fall  from  the  different  angles  of  the  right-angled 
triangle  upon  the  liyiKJtlienuse  and  side?*.  The 
.•<[>»'culatioiis  in  general  of  the  Pytliagoreans  may 
he  regarded  from  various  sidc;^.  Their  formal 
principle  of  number  is  often  said,  and  with  truth, 
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to  mark  a  transition  from  the  crude  Hylozoisni  of 
Thales  and  tlie  Ionic  philosophers  to  a  fonnal  or 
rational  or  conceptual  contemplation  of  the  world, 
developed,  say,  by  the  Eleatica,  and  culminating 
in  Plato.  Their  idea  of  n  qnantitative  oombina- 
tkm  of  elemental^  vnita  became  a  commonplace 
of  Greek  speculative  coemology,  constituting  the 
ground  for  a  deductive  ontologj*.  The  conception- 
i  j;eneral  of  a  measure  or  proooilion  in  tliin^,'s  is, 
of  course,  a  most  pronounred  tiait  in  tlie  Cnek 
mind.  It  is  easv  to  trace  in  ilie  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  element**  and  the  contraries  and 
of  oombination  and  of  spheric  completeness  all  the 
enential  features  of  Greek  cosmology.  The  iufiu 
eace  of  1'^  thagoras  and  geometri«u  conceptions 
over  the  mud  of  Plato  can  hardly  be  «>cMMi(ated. 
The  ehief  intenet  the  Pythagoreane  doabtleae 
lav  in  the  domain  of  physics,  and  their  astronomi- 
cal theories  may  be  said  to  constitute  their  capital 
achievement.  If  we  reinenilier,  t<Hi.  ttiat  Pytha 
goras  is  perhaps  the  first  (ireek  thinker  s\  ho  con 
ceived  of  piiilosojihy  as  first  a  life,  a  life  in  com- 
mon, we  shall  see  in  tliis  the  lieginning  of  the 
leginlative  and  ethical  view  of  the  philosoplier's 
function  expressed  in  the  fullest  way  iu  IMato's 
Republic.  The  ascetic  and  mystical  aspects  of 
I^thagoireaniem  linked  it  doeefy  with  Platoniuii 
in  the  mind  of  Chriatian  Idealiete  in  later  timea. 
See  Nkopi,.\tonmsm.  Nko  Pvth a<;( >hkam.sm. 

HlHl.l«K}H.%PHT.  — The  fr&^iioutii of  i'hiloUus  were  pnb- 
li«hed  liy  ]U>ckh  in  1819.  The  brief  noticcH  Aristotlf  jjive* 
;  of  tho  rythagorxunB  in  the  first  book  of  tlu-  Mrtnjthutic* 
coiitiiin  lihiiiiist  ikU  thkt  in  uf  philoMijiliical  tiij|Hirt.ikiKL'  ni 
their  tlieor)'.  Zelli-r'n  nccoiin;  is  i\n\U:  «ixh»ustive,  nixA 
notices  most  thst  han  ts-in  wriiu  ti  un  the  buIi;i  ct  ;  'I'hr 
Prf-Sorratie  Srhoolt,  Eng.  tnuis.  ISS'J).  See  also  (n  ote'ii 
Grrtcr,  iv.  S'i.'V  551  ;  Clifci^i.  t.  I'ythnf}.  H  la  I'htlot. 
I'^lhim.  I1H7.1);  Jamea  Gow,  Short  Hittory  of  Malhe- 
ma«u-«(  1884). 

Pythesi  of  MfaMiHa.  See  Gkoobap^y, 
Vol  V.  p.  ld& 

Pythia.  See  Dklphi. 

Pythian  Camen,  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  held  in  the  ('rissa>an  plain, 
near  Delphi  (anciently  called  Pytho),  are  said  to 
have  been  mtitnted  uy  Apollo  after  vanqniBbing 
the  snaky  mooeter,  Python,  and  were  celebrated 
in  his  hononr  every  four  years.  Originally  the 
contests  were  restricted  to  sin^'int;.  with  the  ai  oom- 
paniment  of  eitliern  playing; :  imt  Hut*- iilayiiig, 
athletic  contents,  Ihm-nim  Hciii}.',  cuntots  in  [MH-try 
and  art  were  afterwards  intnuluced,  and  long  con- 
tinued a  tlistinguLshing  feature  of  these  games, 
w  hich  are  believetl  to  have  lastad  down  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  4th  centniy  A.D.  The  prize  was 
a  laurel-wreatb  and  the  qrmbolic  palm.braacfa. 
Several  of  PindarNi  extant  odea  rdaie  to  vieton 

in  tin-  Pythian  (James. 
Pythiaak  See  Damon. 

Python,  a  name  applied  to  ae?ml  lai|^  ler* 

pents.  especially  of  the  genus  Python,  which  inhabit 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  closely 
resemble  Isith  in  structure  and  habit  the  Iktos  of 
fiie  New  World.  The  lifMiy  is  rarely  '20  feet  in 
jiTi^'tli,  uMially  inde«ti  ncurer  10,  tliouj^ii  often 
estiiiiatetl  at  40 ;  it  is  plump  and  very  muscular ; 
the  tail  is  jtrehensile ;  there  are  be«ide  the  anus 
two  rudimentary  hind  limbs  or  *  spurs,'  which  have 
]>erhap  a  sexual  funethm  besides  being  of  use  in 
climbing.  The  pytbOM  ttnally  lurk  near  water, 
among  the  herbage  or  on  an  overhanging  tree. 
They  sei74»  small  mammals,  strangle  and  crush 
thetii  in  their  coils,  and  swallow  them  slowly. 
Tliey  do  iKii  cov  er  tliem  with  saliva  l>efore  be^'iii 
j  ning  to  swallow  them,  reports  to  this  effect  Ix  ing 
'  inft-rences  from  the  appearance  of  tiie  mcn-^ionally 
'  disgoiged  prey.   After  »  heavy  meal  the  serpents 
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are  verj'  lethar^c.  'The  animalB  on  which  the 
pythons  ordinarilv  feed  are  seldom  larger  than  a 
email  dojj;,  and  ifiough  they  may  seize  and  over- 
power animiiU  as  large  a«  a  goat,  to  swallow  tliein 
•'homa  and  all"  in  absolutely  iniponBible.'  We 
must  allow  for  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  exaggeration 
in  almost  all  the  popular  stonefl  about  pythona.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  mother  reptile  coils  her- 
Helf  around  her  pile  of  eggs  luid  incubates  them  for 
about  three  months.  Among  the  pythons  are  the 
following:  the  Nettctl  Python  (P.  reticulatus)  xtf 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  Hurnia,  and  Siam ;  P. 
iHolitiKs,  the  Adiigi.T  of  the  Hindus;  P.  rojia,  the 
itoyal  liuck-snake  of  West  Africa ;  P.  luxlalensit. 


Python  { Python  tdta). 

the  Natal  Rock-snake;  P.  ttlxr,  the  'fetich' 
snake  of  tropical  Africa;  and  several  Australasian 
genera — e.g.  Morelia,  Aspidiotes.   See  Anaconda, 

BOA- 

Pyx  (Gr.  pyxU,  'a  box,'  pro|)erly  of  boxwood), 
the  sacre<l  vessel  useil  in  the  Catholic  Church 
to  contain  the  consecrated  eucharistic  elements 
which  are  preserveil  after  conHecrati<m,  whether  for 
the  communion  of  the  sick  or  for  the  adoration  of 
the  faithful  in  the  churches.  It  is  sometimes 
called  ciliorium  -a  name,  however,  also  given  to  the 
Baldachin  (q.v. ).  The  form  of  the  pyx  has  varied 
ver>'  much  at  different  times.    Anciently  it  was 


sonietimefl  of  the  fonn  of  a  dove,  which  was  hung 
suspended  over  the  altar.  More  cuiumouly,  how- 
ever, it  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  simple  lx)X, 
generally  of  the  precious  metals,  or,  at  least,  of 
metal  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  At  present  the 
pyx  is  commonly  cup-sha|>ed,  with  a  close-fitting 
cover  of  the  same  material.  The  interior  is  ordered 
to  lie  of  gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  gold.  Like 
all  the  other  sacred  utensils  connected  witli  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist,  it  must  be  blessed 
either  by  a  bishop,  or  by  a  priest  delegated  by  a 
bishop. 

Pyx,  Trial  of  the,  the  annual  trial  by  weight 
and  SKsay  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  issueiifrom  the  mint  during  the  preced 
ing  year.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Pyx — Lc.  box  or 
chest— in  which  are  deposited  8|)ecimen  coins. 
Before  the  coins  are  weighed  itito  bags  at  the  mint 
for  issue  to  the  public,  two  pieces  are  taken  out  of 
each  '  journey-weight '  ( 180  oz.  Troy  in  tlie  case  of 
gold,  and  7'.20  oz.  in  that  of  silver  coin),  one  for 
aswiy  within  the  mint,  the  other  for  the  pyx.  The 
latter  arc  sealed  uj*  and  dejKwited  in  the  chest  or 
pyx.  Tlio  trials  were  fonnerly  held  at  West- 
minster at  uncertain  intervals  of  several  vear«, 
the  jur>'  being  sworn  before  the  Lonl  Chancellor  or 
an  archbishop,  and  the  president  once  \yeing  Prince 
Ku|K>rt,  another  time  Pitt  Now  the  trial  takes 
place,  to  use  the  wonis  of  the  Coinage  Act,  1870, 
*  at  least  once  in  each  year  in  which  coins  hare 
been  i'isue«l  fmm  the  mint,'  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
and  is  made  by  a  jury  of  goldsmiths  presideil  over 
by  the  King's  or  t^ucen's  Itemenjbrancer,  who  from 
1874  to  1886  was  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  (of.  his 
Jiemembranres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212-4).  The  pyx  chest, 
having  l>een  bnmght  to  the  Hall  in  the*  custody 
of  officers  of  the  mint,  is  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  jury,  who  proceed  to  examine  the  coins 
in  regard  to  their  numljer,  weight,  and  fineness, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  order  in 
council  date<l  the  29th  June  1871.  The  standanl 
weights  used,  as  well  as  the  trial-plates,  are  pro- 
duced by  an  officer  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  The 
weight  of  the  total  bulk  is  ascertained,  as  well  as 
that  of  selected  specimen  pieces,  and  assays  are 
taken  from  a  l>ar  lonned  by  melting  a  numlwr  of 
coins  as  well  as  from  separate  coins.  The  verdict 
reconling  the  results  of  these  several  trials  releasf^ 
the  officers  of  the  mint  from  their  re«{M>nsil>ility 
in  regard  to  the  coinage,  and  alTonIs  a  pablie 
guarantee  that  the  standard  of  the  currency  is 
well  maintained.   See  Assaying,  Mint. 
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is  the  »event<»enth  letter  of  onr 
alphabet.  The  symbol  wa«  de- 
lived  from  the  hMRwiyphic  pic- 
ture of  a  knee  (tee  iUkPHABET ) ; 
this  was  taken  over  by  the 
Phomletaas  as  tho  loiter  goph, 
whieh  beeame  koppa  among  the 
Greeks.  Among  the  Ionian 
Greeks  it  was  diHused  as  a  leMer 
before  the  tiii<I<ile  of  thf  mh  century  B.C.,  keeping 
it«  nlace  only  tv*  a  ii'irm  ral.  It  wr."  retJiined  tor  a 
while  in  the  Dorian  alphabet,  lingering  longest  on 
the  coins  of  Corinth.  On  the  coins  of  Syracu.ne  it 
was  replaced  bv  k  about  B.C.  In  the  Italian 
alphabet,  which  was  obtained  from  Gioeee  before 
tm  letter  was  disnsed,  the  ^mbol  waa  appropriated 
for  the  favourite  Is.Ua  sovnd  of  tho  velar  sutdiml 
iw.  The  letter  a  la  absent  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet.  In  whieh  the  soand  was  expressed  by 
etc,  as  in  neen  for  qitrrn,  and  cwic  for  quirk.  It 
nmkf««  \i»  appearance  al>out  1180,  and  at  tirHt  was 
only  n-^cil  fur  T^lin  or  French  words,  bupIi  a«  /puirtfr 
or  f/ruinel.  liefore  tlie  close  of  the  1,'Uh  century  it 
was  adopt'e<l  in  ^einiine  Kn^'li^ih  words,  hucIi  as 
qualm,  queU,  quick,  and  queen.  In  Scotland  it 
replaced  kw,  as  in  quhat  for  AmbI  (whntX 
English  it  is  always  followed  by  m. 

Qnark  Doctors.  Metlical  qoackery  Is  a  pro- 
duct of  all  coiintrieM  and  of  all  ages;  it  flourishes 
among  civilLse<l  and  utH'ivili!4e<I  communities  alike, 
and  wa.H  as  ramiNUit  Itefore  the  Christian  era  a>  it 
is  in  our  own  uay.  At  all  limes  it  has  found  a 
namerona  public  ready  and  willing  to  l)e  gulled, 
and  this  not  onlv  among  the  illiterate  and  vulgar, 
bat  even  spedaJly  among  tho  higher  and  better 
educated  clsnscii.  lo  many  cases  royalty  itself  has 
set  the  fariuon  by  lending  its  patronage  to  aotoiloas 
diarlatans.  An  exact  definition  of  what  constitutes 
medical  onaekery  is  not  easy  to  give.  The  term 
'  quAck.Halver,'  in  u.se  in  the  ITth  century  for  iiuack 
doctor,  !*eems  to  be  derive*  1  from  the  Dutch  i.vik- 
zahvr  (Get.  qiiitcksrUher),  meaning  a  person  wlio 
praised  loudly  his  own  me^liciues  or  inetlKMls  of 
cure.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  well-known  out  unmusical  note  of  the  duck, 
and  typifies  the  hoarse  blltaBt  tones  in  whuh 
itinerant  medicine  vendors  are  acenstoaied  to  iaud 
*heir  wares.  The  equivalent  Frendl  teiu  la 
"tarlatan,  derived  from  tiie  Italian  ekaiart,  'to 
Clatter'  (Lat.  eirettlari ;  eirrulator,  <a  pedlar  or 
.  ountehank ')— a  name  whirh  also  indicates  their 
cl  racteristic  and  persistent  lorjuacity.  In  more 
a-  >iit  days  the  hxjuaoity  and  persistence  were 
vf  bal ;  now  they  are  l»otli  verbal  and  literary,  as 
is  thown  in  the  deluge  of  ailvertiaemonts  witfi 
wl.  ioh  niedical  quacks  nooil  the  world. 

(Quackery  may  be  taken  to  include  all  devices — 
whether  practised  by  legally  qualified  medical 
praetitionerB  or  hr  those  who  have  had  no  reccw- 
niaed  madieal  training— whidi  tend  to  deceive  the 
pablfe  by  disseminating  false  Idesa  of  disease,  or  a 
iM'lief  in  imaginary  ailments,  which  vaunt  c  rtain 
medicines  or  methods  of  treatment  an  panaccji^i  4)r 
cure  all'*,  or  whicli  attribute  to  an  individual  a 
supernatural  or  exceptional  power  of  influencing 
and  earing  diseesa.  The  elenient  of  pecaniary  gain 
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or  of  penonal  vainglory  also  comes  into  a  definition 
of  qoackery,  as  oppose«i  to  the  singleness  of  pnrpoee 
anu  devotion  to  the  interests  of  tne  patient  wnich 
are  traditionally  held  to  be  the  guiding  ptinciplee 
of  the  orthodox  practitioner  of  medietne.  Peimna 
the  meet  amusing  description  of  qoadce  and  thor 
mcrthods  has  been  given  by  Goldsmith  in  hia  GMm 
of  the  World,  and  it  is  as  true  and  as  trenchant  to- 
flay  as  it  was  then.  He  says  :  '  What^iver  may  l>e 
the  inerit.H  of  the  English  in  other  scien(  es,  they 
seem  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  art  of  healing. 
There  is  w^arcelv  a  dis-order  incident  to  humanity 
against  w  hich  tfiey  are  not  |M>ssessed  with  a  most 
infallible  antidote.  The  professors  of  other  arts 
confess  the  inevitable  intricacies  of  things,  talk 
with  donbt,  and  decide  with  hesitation.  Bat  doobt* 
ing  is  entirely  unknown  in  medieine ;  the  advertls* 
ing  professors  here  delight  in  cases  of  ditBcalty ; 
be  tne  disorder  ever  so  desperate  or  radical,  too 
will  find  nnnibera  in  every  street,  who,  by  levelling 
a  pill  at  the  part  alfectw,  promise  a  certain  cure 
without  loss  of  time,  knowle<l{;e  of  a  lie<lfellow, 
or  hinderance  of  buKine.ss.  When  I  consider  the 
a.ssiduity  of  this  profession  their  benevolence 
amazes  me.  They  not  only  in  general  give  their 
medidoea  for  halt  value,  fmt  use  the  moot  p«r^ 
snasive  remonatiaaeea  to  indnoe  the  sick  to  eonw 
and  be  cnred.  Sore  there  most  be  sonsetfaiag 
fltrangely  obstinate  in  an  English  patient  who 
refuses  so  much  health  upon  sncn  ensy  t«Tn)s.' 

The  Sienr  de  Conrval,  writing  in  IHK),  pives  a 
lamentable  account  of  the  way  in  whii  li  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  wfre  overnui  with  medical 
quacks  in  his  day.  He  deHcril>eH  them  a-s  Iwing 
apostates,  vagabonds,  di.s^raced  clergj-,  wotnen  of 
loose  character,  and  rascals  of  adl  kinds,  and  says 
that  they  are  more  dangerous  to  mankind  than 
vultnies,  for  the  latter  devour  only  the  dead,  while 
the  former  prey  upon  the  living.  Cadet  de  Gasn* 
court,  classified  quack  doctors  in  a  whinudeal  manner 
in  groups,  families,  and  species,  of  whieh  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abridgment.  Cirrulatores :  Insects,  very 
venomous,  of  the  onler  of  suckers  ;  conmion  even>-- 
where,  found  in  all  countries  ind  all  latitudes.  Their 
external  characters  are  very  varied.  Some  have 
hrilliant  elytra,  velvety,  anil  stud<le<l  with  gold  ; 
others  have  them  more  coarsely  formed,  dull,  not 
entile,  and  marked  with  rents.  Their  intestines 
have  an  enermons  capacity,  the  heart  is  wanting 
or  very  small ;  thqr  Mtaek  man  exclusively,  their 
stings  oeing  always  in  jurioos  and  sometimes  mortaL 
The  stinff  is  sometimes  very  evident,  sometimes 
quite  hidden  or  little  apparent.  He  divides  them 
into  two  great  protips,  the  Cirrulatorrx  I'hanero- 
rhunchi,  or  peripHtctic  (juacks  who  practisi?  in 
public,  and  the  Cirrnldtores  Cryptorhyiwhi,  or 
Charlatiiii.s  i n  ('lutinhrr.  The  latter  are  descrilhcd 
as  'the  charlatan  of  the  aristocracy,  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, and  of  those  who  do  nut  wish  to  be  seen 
consulting  tiim  in  public.  This  honest  son  of  toil 
is  imbnea  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importanee,  hb 
langaage  is  sententioos,  ho  snsahe  wiui  assoraace, 
anais  mdged  Inxnrionsly.  no  b  often  a  specialist, ' 
and  so  on.  The.se  two  groups  are  further  largely 
subdivided,  and  an  amusing  description  given  at 
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The  methoda  of  qoaek  doeton  havtt  Imm  the 
nme  tnm  all  time,  and  ooniut  principally  in 
attraoting  and  impreMng  pnblie  attention  by  extra- 
ordinary sarroanding»aiui  bahftTioariaad  m  kmdl^ 
and  pereiBtentl^'  asMTVfatiBff  tlie  Tirtnsa  of  their 
nu«truiiiH.  Thui  is  eRsenti^ly  advertwing ;  and 
while  the  invention  of  printing  hat*  stiniulateil 
rnuny  iniliitttripM,  there  arc  few  which  it  ha»  Wnefited 
to  a  gr<?al«r  extent  than  tliat  of  the  cjuack  ci{x;t4)r, 
HH  it  at  on<'»'  o[MMH'(i  the  way  t<}  a  much  wider 
puhlic  The  enormous  modern  spread  of  news- 
paper reatliiiK  baa  farther  been  largely  tWMd  by 
the  qnack  tu  his  own  advantage,  as  it  opens  up 
a  still  wider  field  for  the  iMilting  of  his  wares. 
Whan  anaa  pnblie  attention  tias  been  caught,  the 
battle  ie  more  than  half  won;  patronage,  popu- 
larity, and  Hticceas  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of 
cour«o.  Fortunately  tliese  are  fretjuenllv  of  a  very 
teuijmrary  character;  hut,  an  quack  ifiM-tnrs  are 
essentially  a  niij;ratory  trilK*.  this  drawlMUik 
trouhleH  them  comparatively  little.  When  the^ 
nturn  to  their  old  haunts  a  new  crop  of  du|H!s  is 
aertain  to  have  come  up.  The  saccess  <if  quacks 
most  be  attributed  lareely  to  an  imperfect  Know- 
ledge anioDg  the  genenu  public  of  wliat  constitutes 
iiwawb  adhud  to  whieh  there  is  often  an  implicit 
fdth  in  the  eorative  power  of  dmga.  Theie  is 
little  poimlar  conception  of  what  is  possible  or 
im|M>».sil)|c  in  the  way  of  healing,  an<!  thuH  the 
most  alisurd  ami  extravagant  titatementH  nn-  re 
oeived  as  facts.  Their  .HUcce-vH,  how»'\cr,  a 
deeper  origin    viz.  in  the  iim^t  potetit  of  all  huinan 

Sassions — the  desire  to  preserve  life.  The  >trong 
csire  for  life,  health,  anu  the  relief  of  pain  clouds 
the  judgment  and  causes  the  chance  of  relief  frani 
any  source  to  be  eagerly  grasped  at.  The  popular 
love  of  the  manreluma  and  mysterioaa  mw  also 
heen  of  great  aeehitanee  in  pu8hing  the  fortaaee  of 
many  qnackn. 

Quack  uiedicinen,  a.s  a  rule,  form  no  real  additions 
to  our  means  ()f  treatinj;  diseawe.  Almost  without 
exception  they  are  funnuhf  taken  from  some  old  or 
nuKlern  iiliiiiiiKiciijui  ia,  or  the  [irescription  of  some 
well-kn<nvn  physician,  cliriHtened  with  a  name 
calculated  to  strike  tlie  popular  ^cy,  and  then 
pofTed  and  ad%'ertiaed  into  fame.  Such  remedies 
an  to  be  found  for  every  real  and  imajpnary  ail- 
ment of  mankind ;  bat  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  qaaok  ie  more  es|)ecinlly  in  the  re;;ions  of 
Tronic,  but  not  fatal,  diseaxe,  xuch  as  the  multi- 
farions  rheumatic  allV-ctions,  chronic  skin  atTectionH, 
aNtliina,  hysteria,  liy]iocliiuidriiusi^,  'nervous  ilis- 
ordeis,'  and  a  liosl  of  others.  IVriMJUs  atllicted 
with  sucli  ailments  have  naturally  alternations  of  , 
good,  bad,  and  indifl'erent  health,  and  are  often 
veiy  prone  to  attribute  what  is  simply  natural 
improvement  to  the  action  of  the  remedy  last 
taken.  It  la  each  ueople  who  certify  so  con- 
fidently and  eo  gratetally  to  the  carative  powers 
of  quack  medieinca.  Cures  for  canoer,  ateriKtv, 
ami  onnHumption,  various  elixirs  of  life  and  youth, 
and  ."inj^le  antidote^  ethcacious  against  all  poisons 
must  alone  have  made  the  fortum«»>  of  num^^ 
tlioUMvnds  of  quack  lirxtors.  The  sa<l  part  ot 
the  whole  matter  i^<  that  mankitid  never  sccnis 
t«  leam  by  experience ;  no  new  metluHls  of  dcccp 
tiou  are  introduced,  no  real  originality  or  inventive 
enter])rij<e  is  ever  shown  by  quacks ;  they  rely 
upon  exactly  the  same  old  arUfices  aa  their  pre> 
<leces.surs  di<i,  and  generation  after  geaention  are 
dii]><il  by  them  jnst  as  surely. 

QliadraKeslina  (' fortieth  '  I  i^the  Latin  name 
for  the  svliide  sen-son  of  l^-nt,  with  it«  forty  days 
(so  alH<j  it«  French  derivati\e,  mrrini  )  ;  Imi  tlie 
name  is  commonly  assigned  t-o  the  lirHt  .Sunday 
in  Lent,  by  analogy  with  the  three  Sundays  wliicii 
meoede  Lent— Septnegesima,  Sexagesima,  and 
QainqaauMma  <q.v.>. 


Qaadrant  (Lat.  fmadnmt,  *a  fonnh  part  '), 
literally  the  fourth  part  ef  a  eildift,  or  Mr;  bat 
signifying,  in  Astronomy,  an  laetnuiMnt  ttsed  for 
the  dateiminatiaa  ef  ansolar  meararements.  The 
quadrant  eowdsted  of  a  Rmb  or  arc  of  a  circle  equal 
ti)  the  fourth  part  of  tlie  whole  circumference, 
graduate<l  into  l^e>;^t^es  and  |>arts  of  de>rreo.  Picart 
wa.s  till-  hrst  who  applied  telewopic  si;_diis  to  thii- 
instruojent.  t^tuadraiits  were  a'ljustt^d  in  the  same 
way  a.s  the  mural  circle.  Various  innate  defect* 
of  the  quadrants  nucli  aa  the  inipottsibility  of  secur- 
ing exactness  of  the  whole  arc,  concentricity  of 
the  centre  of  motion  with  the  centre  of  division, 
and  perfeot  etability  of  the  cenUe-work— led  to  its 
beiiw  amneded  hv  the  repeating  drcle,  otherwise 
ealled  the  Moral  Circle  ( q.  v. ).  Hadteya  Quadrant 
is  more  properly  an  octant,  as  its  limb  is  only  the 
eighth  pai  t  of  a  circle,  thougli  it  measures  an  arc 
of  90*.  ItBpria«^tollmtdaM8eKtMit(q.T.K 

Quadratic  B«aatl«ii8.  See  Equations. 

QluUbratVe.  The  'quadrature'  of  a  pUae 
cnrve  ie  cflhcted  when  a  square  is  found  wbica  baa 
the  aane  aiea  aa  the  given  carve.  Practically  it  ii 
eflheted  when  anv  rectilinear  figure  of  eqnal  area 

has  been  found,  for  it  is  easy  then  to  obtain  tlw 
equivalent  fu^iuare.  The  qundniture,  regarded  as 
an  arithmetical  priK'e.s.^,  rori--ists  in  finding  tlw  ana 
of  the  curve  in  terms  ni  any  siiuare  unit. 

Tin-  great  pnddeni  in  quaoralure  has  been  the 
Qutuiraturf  of'  the  Cirric.  The  workers  in  this 
subject  may  oe  divided  broadly  into  two  classes : 
(1)  trained  mathematicians,  who  clearly  andentaad 
the  natore  of  the  problem  and  tlie  dillicultieB  which 
awmwid  its  (i)  thoea  who  do  aa*  aadeiatand  the 
natore  ef  the  problem  or  its  dilBcaltiea,  and  wbn 
think  that  they  niav,  bv  good  fortune,  succeed 
where  others  have  failed.  The  num1>er  of  the 
workers  of  the  »econd  class  becan  •  ntly  diniin- 
ishe<l  when  the  search  for  'jterpetiuil  motion' 
l>ec;inie  geneial.  And,  at  the  present  day,  tiie 
ranks  (now  fortunately  ssmall)  of  the  i>erpetaal- 
motionists  and  the  circle  -  squarers  are  almost 
entirely  comp<>8e<l  of  unfortunate  individuals  wliose 
mentaf  ea)Micitie9  are  small,  in  too  many  case:-  the 
impoinnent  of  their  teealtiea  liaviaK  bean  bmoght 
about  by  a  development  of  their  fruitless  idea  mte 
monomania.  Ajvart  from  its  great  historical  interest 
to  the  mathematician,  the  subject  scariH-ly  merits 
d.-tiiilcil  n<iiii-c,  excejit  in  hi  far  !i.s  such  nntir  c  ji;,iy 
Ik-  ii!>efiil  iti  jMcv  etilinj,'  further  waste  nt  nir-nial 
energy  hy  some  \s1hi,  were  their  ener;;ies  projierly 
directeal,  might  succeed  in  increasing  the  sum  of 
'  useful  knowledge. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  may  lie  understood 
from  the  following  brief  account.  Let  an  equi- 
angular n-mn  be  ansciibed  in  a  circle,  and  let  its 
oomeiB  heloined  to  each  other  and  to  the  ceatn. 
The  area  of  each  triangle  so  fonned  is  Jar  c<w  6, 
where  a  is  the  l»ase  of  the  triiuigle,  r  is  the  radios  of 
the  circle,  and  $  is  one-half  of  the  vertical  an^-Ie. 
Hence  the  area  of  the  polygoti  is  J»i/»r  cos  t> ;  and 
thi.s  can  lie  ma«le  as  nearly  eijual  to  the  area  of  the 
circle  (u»  we  please  by  making  «  sutiiciently  lai^ge. 
In  the  limit,  when  n  is  infinite,  Uie  two  areas  aie 
e^iual.  But,  when  n  is  infinite,  6  vanishes  and  no 
l>ecomes  the  circumference,  c,  of  the  circle.  Hence 
the  area  of  the  etrde  is  lov^that  is  to  aay,  it  i* 
equal  to  the  area  ef  a  triaMaeraetad  ea  tlM  nllBs 
of  the  circle  as  liase  and  of  Might  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle. 

The  arithiiict  ii  ul  (|ua<lrature  of  the  circle  would 
therefore  Ih- cirected  if  we  could  find  the  value  of 
the  ratioof  the  circumference  to  the  diameter— that 
is,  the  value  of  w  in  the  eouation  c  =  2Tr.  The 
geometrical  quadrature  wonld  be  efTeeted  by  finding 
a  geometrieai  metliod  of  drawing  a  straii^t  liaa 
eqnal  in  length  to  the  dieamfiMMeu 
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It  has  Inn^  Iteen  known  that  tlie  arfihmetic&l 
solution  of  tlie  prohlem  is  iiiipof<8ible,  for  it  has 
been  prove<l  tliat  the  quantity  t  ih  turoinmrusur- 
able.  An«l  prw)f»  have  \k'vi\  ativance<i  that  the 
geometrical  quadratui-e  ia  also  impoKsihle ;  hut 
these  pcDof«  are  bv  no  meuB  dmple,  and  do  not 
always  convince  tho«e  who  are  able  to  judge  of 
iMt  aeenracy.  Still,  anart  from  sodl  pmrfs,  the 
mere  consideration  of  the  last  thttfe  (OMoanting 
incapable  workers )  the  qneetiofi  lias  been  fniitlemly 
attacked  hy  the  ahle«t  mathematicianv  of  pant 
eentarieH  sliould  lie  sufficient  to  dftei  any  reason- 
able pertMin  from  cnj^ajjinK  in  the  (juest :  for  it 
follows  that  tlic  pnthahilitv  uf  a  Nohition  being 
pnatiible  is  excessively  Hinalf — too  nniall  to  justifv 
the  stalcingof  a  man's  sanity,  or  at  least  the  uaefui- 
nesa  of  his  lifBb  upon  the  resalt.  Any  nmthenia- 
tieian  who  now  considers  the  question  seeks  not 
for  a  soliition,  bat  for  a  simple  and  convincing 
proof  that  ft  aolntion  it*  imposttbkk  (li  miMt  be 
remembered  that  a  'eeometrieal*  Milatioii  BMW 
a  solution  which  involves  ao  more  poetidaitea  than 
tlitM»e  of  Enclid. ) 

Janies  (iregory,  in  1668,  gave  a  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  peonietrical  quadrature  which 
Huygi'tis,  alth(>u)^'h  lie  at  first  objecte<l  to  it, 
finally  adn>itte<i  in  so  far  aa  it  applitnl  to  anv 
ssetor  of  a  circle.  Newton  also  gave  a  proof  of  tlitt 
Ikuted  problem,  bat  his  proof  is  not  conclusive. 

AvAunedfla  was  the  6rat  to  give  a  practical 
MMonnMBfe  of  the  quBtily  ir.  a  oonsidera-. 
tkm  of  the  inwrlbea  and  eserlbea  96-gons  be 
prove<l  timt  it  lies  between  31 J  and  3^f.  This 
result  is  correct  only  to  the  »econ(i  cleciinal  fij^^ure. 
Two  Hindu  nieaaurenicnts  are  31-116  ami  .Mti'i^. 
Ptolemy  givex  3"1415r)2.    A  f;reat  iiniir<i\  emciit  on 

{irevioua  results  was  iiiii<le  by  Peter  Rletins  in  ttie 
6th  century.  His  result  was  correct  to  the  sixth 
decimal  place  induiive;  but  its  correctness  was 
accidental,  for  be  gave  two  fractions  between 
whldi  the  result  lay  and  took  the  arithmetical 
niMin  of  the  nniiMraiton  aiiid  the  denonuiiatoia  in 
Older  to  obtain  bi>  final  nnnierator  and  denomin- 
ator — a  totally  unwarrante«I  nietiiml.  Vieta  f;ave 
the  result  correct  to  the  ninth  decimal  place  inclu- 
sive ;  Adriarui'*  Kniuamis  i^uxe  it  correct  to  the  lif 
teenth;  ami  \"an  Ceulen  gave  it  to  the  thirty  .nixth. 
Sii«  ll  introduc»><i  consiilerable  iiiiprovenient.s  in  the 
method,  and  gave  5,5  decimal  (iuures.  Abraham 
Sharp  gave  75,  Machin  100,  l)e  Lagny  128,  Vega 
140.  The  latter  result  is  only  correct  to  136  places. 
Montnda  cites  an  Oxford  manoecrip*  in  which  the 
molt  (Qven  to  IM  phuses)  ia  eoneet  to  1S3  places. 
In  1846  Dase  gave  a  result  with  900  dedmals,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  Clausen  gave  2.50.  In  1861 
Shanks  gave  31.'>.  which  were  extentled  by  Ruther- 
fonl  to  .350  ;  ami,  shortly  afterwanls,  .Shanks  ptve 
627,  which  he  extendetl  to  (>'i7.  An  interesting 
experimental  method  was  a»lopt<  1  1  y  K.  A.  Smith. 
He  tossed  a  tliin  rod  u|M)n  a  unilornilv  planked 
floor,  the  length  of  the  rod  bein^'  three  lihhs  of  the 
breulth  of  a  planic  If  /  be  the  length  of  the  hhI, 
while  6  is  the  breadth  of  a  plank,  the  probability 
of  the  rod  faiMineeting  »  Men  is  31/wb,  From  the 
TCsalt  of  8KM  toseee,  he  found  w  «  S'HIS.  The 
true  value  to  20  places  is  3-14l5026.'53.'l897932;t846. 

Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  a  more  detailed 
historical  a(  <  nunt  may  consult  l>e  Mor^'an's  article 
on  the  subject  in  his  lim/ifi  t  <if  Punuluses  (1872). 

^aadratares.  .Methud  of.  This  name  li 
ep^ifld  to  any  aritnmetical  method  of  determining 
ue  ana  of  a  cwe^  When  the  exact  area  is 
known  a  afoen  iriiMe  ana  fa  eqnal  to  it  can  be 
found— henee  the  term  'quadratnree.' 

It  has  l>een  shown,  under  the  licading  CalCI'LUS, 
that  the  area  of  a  curve  whose  e<iuation  is  y  —  fix] 
is  fytlx,  and  can  therefore  l>e  found  when  thr 
integral  can  be  evaluated.  Hence  the  approximate 


det^Tuiination  of  the  value  of  a  definite  intt-gral  is 
iihtainable  by  the  metliotl  of  quadratures. 

Ivet  it  l>e  requiretl  to  find  tlie  area  VK)und»iil  b^"  a 
portion  of  a  curve,  the  ordinates  at  its  extretuities, 
and  the  axiii.  The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to 
divide  the  portion  of  the  axis  which  is  included 
between  the  two  ttnitnatwi  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts,  and  to  eveet  ordinatM  at  the  points  so 
obtained.  Tlie  area  fa  approximately  fxjoal  to 
the  praduet  of  one  of  the  given  equal  parts  into 
half  of  the  sniii  of  the  t^^o  cxtrcnu-  oitlinates 
together  with  tlie  sum  of  all  the  intermediate 
ordinates.  To  obtain  a  very  accurate  result  by 
this  process  the  number  of  equidistant  ordinates 
must  be  so  great  that  the  portions  of  the  curve 
which  are  intercepted  by  successive  ordinates  are 
very  nearly  straisnt. 

A  better  method,  due  to  Simpeon.  eonsfats  in 
drawing,  through  the  first,  second,  and  third  points 
obtained  as  above  on  the  curve,  a  parabola  whose 
axis  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates,  ancl  repeating  this 
process  with  the  third,  fourth,  ami  fifth  point**,  and 
so  on — the  points  heiiij;  choscM  so  that  the  total 
nunil>er  of  points  is  even.  The  area  of  the  given 
curve  will  tte  approximately  eijual  to  the  sum  of 
the  areas  of  the  various  ^Hirtions  of  the  paraljolas 
included  between  successive  ordinates  when  these 
ordinatM  are  sufficiently  close  together.  It  ia 
therefore  approximately  equal  to  one- third  of  the 
product  of  one  of  the  given  equal  portions  of  tlie 
axfa  into  the  sum  of  the  extieme  orainates  together 
with  twice  the  sum  of  all  tiie  odd  intermediate 
ordinates  and  four  timM  the  enm  of  all  the  even 
intermediate  ordinates. 

When  the  successive  equidistant  ordinates  are 
veri,'  close  together,  the  area  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  prtwluct  of  the  common  intercept  on 
the  axis  between  successive  ordinates  into  the  sum 
of  all  the  ordinatea  The  labour  involved  in  the 
estimation  of  an  area  by  this  proeeM  would  be 
fatal  to  its  Maplovment  unless  the  number  of 
ordinatM  was  small.  Bat,  if  the  ordinatM  were 
few  in  number,  conriderable  error  would  in  general 
result  unless  a  correction  could  be  applied.  This 
methiKl  is  adopter!  in  that  process  which  is  known 
a-s  till  iiu'tliiKi  of  quadratures  par  excelleocc,  and 
whicli  is  iis  follows  :  Let  t/,„  t/,,  .  .  .  y,  Ije  the 
several  eijuidistant  ordinates,  and  let  a  l>e  the 
intercept  on  the  axis  between  and  Also  let 
«  be  tM  anm  above  referred  to;  and  let  Al^^fi 

^^i    Alfk  -  AfTi,  &&;  and  w  OB.  I%0  value  of 

the  whole  area  Is  (not »,  but) 

»  -  4s(y-  +  »o)  -  A  ^(Ay,.,  -  Ayo) 

-  ilir i(  A A*y«) -  iMh  i(  ^ *y..i>  -  -^'yo). 

It  will  not  in  general  be  neeoHaiy  to  proceed 
beyond  the  fifth  difference.    As  an  example  we 

shall  find  the  area  of  the  curve  y  =  as*  between  the 
tiiiiits  .)  -  10  ami  j-  =  15.  In  this  cHse  all  difTerences 
U  yond  the  tliini  vanish,  and  aln  =  0*5  if  we  make 
eleven  oniinate-^  in  all.  The Mllowing toUe  re|ii»> 

sent«  Die  results : 
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Hence  we  have  *  =  22515-e25  x  0  6  »  11867-8135 ; 
4  X  0-6  X  (y„  +  -  1093-7;")  ;  ^  x  0  5  x  (^y, 
-  Ay„)  =  6-61458  ;  ^  x  G  o  x  (A^y,  +  aV») 
=  O'Tsrij.  We  therefore  get  by  this  uiethou, 
approximately,  for  the  value  of  the  area  the  quan- 
Uty  10156-67.  The  correct  value  is  10156-25.  and 
HO  the  error  is  lew  thaa  one  in  twenty  thcnwiBdi 

This  method  is  of  extreme  atiiity  in  Um  wrahi- 
afeMMt  of  dflfiDito  intagnk  whrn  liforani  piotiw 
are  not  BtlunsMe. 

Qaadrifea.  Sec  Chariot. 

4|nadrllatrraLUie  name  given  in  history  to 
the  four  fortretwH!!<  of  north  Italy— MuitM,  Verona, 
Peechiera,  and  Leonago— which  form  a  sort  of 
outwork  to  the  bastion  ol  the  inountaiiiA  of  Tyrol, 
and  diride  tho  Mrth  plate  o<  tbe  Po  into 
two  sections  by  a  moit  pownM  taiior.  Tlkey 


have  Agareil  ta  all  Iha  later  wan*  that  have  heen 
fought  in  North  Ttaly,  especiallv  in  the  wars 

between  An^tria  aui\  the  different  ftiiliari  statw.  - 
Hiiwia  liHH  a  .•<iinilar  combination  of  four  fortnwses 

in  Polan.i.  cailetl  tb»  Pottsk  QwdillMeiaL  8m 

NoVtMiKOKUIKVSK. 

Quadrille*  a  dance  of  French  origin,  intro- 
duced about  1C08  iato  Bngland.  It  oousasts  of 
consecntire  daoee  moTements,  generally  five  in 

number,  dance<!  by  /our  or  more  couples,  opposite 
to,   or  at  right  angie«   to,   each   other.  See 

I)  WCINO. 

QuadriUe*  a  game  at  cards,  very  fashionable 
al>out  two  centuries  ago.  It  in  very  similar  to 
the  Spuiiish  game  of  Ombre  (q.v.),  with  the 
neeeManr  altaratioBB  to  fit  it  for  a  nmr-haDded 
uame.  When  whist  oame  into  foebkm  after  1740, 
•{uadrille  began  to  lose  favour. 

QnadrlvluiB.  See  Edvoatiok,  VoL  IV.  906. 

ttMdMaa*  the  oApriag  of  a  mulatto  aad  a 

white  pemoa :  the  name  indicates  a  man  or  woman 

wlio  if«  'qnarVT  IiIihkUhI.' 

Onadrn  mana  (I'at..  *  four-handeti  ' ),  in  the 
zoological  xyatem  of  C^uvier  an  order  of  MammaHa, 
wliicli  he  placed  next  Bimana,  and  which  con- 
tained the  animals  most  nearly  resembling  man 
in  their  fona  aad  aaatoaiiaal  Aaiaoter— vu.  the 
monkev  aad  lenrar  ftuntlifla  Bee  Akthkopoid 
Ape-s,  Mammals,  Monkky. 

Qnadrnplc  Alltanre,  a  league  formed 
Auguftt  ITIS  iM-twern  England,  France,  Austria, 
ami  Holland  to  amnteract  the  ambitious  nchenies 
of  .VKM-nmi.  It  was  made  npoB  the  basis  of  the 
Triple  .Vlliance  which  was  formed  in  the  Jaaoary 
of  1717  between  England.  Holhuid,  Mid  Fiaoee, 
aad  by  which  the  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
liaving  reference  to  the  accession  ol  the  House  of 


Hanover  in  England,  the  renunciation  h}'  the 
Spaiii.-ili  kiii^  of  lii.s  rlainiH  on  the  French  throne, 
ftmi  the  ttcoesHion  of  the  Houw«  of  Orleans  to  the 
French  tlmme  «iioulil  the  vduu),'  king,  Louis  XV., 
die  without  issue,  were  guaranteed.  The  Spanish 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  Byne  off  Cape  Passaro, 
while  tlie  Freaeh  crossed  the  ^renees  and  inflicted 
several  tiefcata  upon  tlie  Spaniards ;  and  at  length 
Philip  wm  niBipailad  to  dhaniaB  hia  amhitiouH 


niniater,  aad  aeeapt  the  tenna  of  the  Quadruple 

Alliance,  January  10,  1720. 

QaaPStar  wa^  anciently  the  title  of  a  class  of 
Roman  inagistrate>,  re^uliing  as  far  bark,  accord 
ing  to  all  accounts,  a»  the  period  of  the  kings.  The 
oldest  quwstors  were  the  ^uasttorta  parrieidii  ( '  in 
vestigatoia  of  munier,'  nltunataiy  public  accusers), 
who  were  two  is  nrnmber.  Thairenoa  was  to  con- 
duet  the  pwawliwi  «f  pmoaa  aeeaieii  «l  mnrder, 
aad  to  exacttte  tiie  aeatenea  that  nii|^  be  pro- 
nounced. They  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as  Sfl6  B.C., 
when  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Triuim- 
rirt  CupiiiiU.i.  But  a  far  iiiorr  iiiipurlant  tliough 
lat*'r  nla^i.><tracy  was  the  i^na .ston-i  cui\.\i>-t,  to  wham 
wax  entrusted  the  char^je  of  the  pulilic  lrea»»ury. 
They  apt>ear  to  have  derived  the  epithet  of 
daatici  front  their  having  been  originally  elected 
by  the  centuries.  At  lint  they  were  oafy  two  in 
number,  hut  in  421  &C.  two  more  were  added. 
Shortly  after  the  bnaUag  out  of  the  first  Punk 
war  tae  numher  was  fneraaaed  to  eight ;  and  ss 

Eivince  after  province  was  addtnl  to  the  Koinaa 
public  they  amounted  in  the  time  of  Sulla  to 
twenty,  an<l  in  tin-  lime  of  Ca-sar  to  forty.  it* 
(irst  iii-.titutioii  the  qoKSUwship  {qutettura)  was 
oix'ti  only  t(>  1  latriciana ;  hat aftaff  IW  a.Cl  plahaiaai 
al.xi)  iH-ranie  eligible, 

Quagglt  [Eijuiin  or  Astinu — ifuatfga),  one  of 
the  three  -iifiic-^  itf  Ntriiicil  wild  hoines,  or  more 
properly  wiM  a.«>t'>.  jKiculiar  to  Africa,  of  which 
the  zebra  is  the  tyw'.  Formerly  found  in  profusion 
south  of  the  \'aal  River,  beyond  which  its  ran^ 
seldom  cxtemkHl,  it  is  baUwFed  to  he  now  ^oUe 
extinct.  The  Uluatration  lapiManta  the  last  animal 
of  ita  epeeiee  owned  by  the  Zoologfeal  So^foty :  it 


{from  B  FlMtogmpli  by  Msmss  Toik  k  Boa,  Loadoa.) 

was  (tent  from  the  Ca|)e  by  Sir  Cieotye  Grey  in 
18i58.  The  nuagga  was  a  handsome  aiiinial.  mor? 
strongly  built  to^n  the  mountain  zebra  and  Bur 
chell's  zebra.  The  up|»er  pjirtf*  of  the  body  were  dark 
rufous  brown.  iMMnming  gradually  more  fulvous, 
and  fading  to  ^^  liito  at  the  nimp  anu  ventral  surface, 
the  dorsal  line  dark  and  broad,  widening  over  the 
crupper.  The  head,  neck,  mane,  and  shoulders 
were  striped  with  dark  brown,  gradnally  waxing 
fainter  tin  lost  behind  the  shoulder.   It  was  asaaliy 
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foantl  in  herds  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  but  often 
seen  in  troopH  of  many  hnndreds  on  the  p1aiu»  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  Mid  Cape  Colony,  and  often 
associated  with  the  wllito>tallail  91a,  not  seldom 
with  imtrkihw.  Sift^pMnft  WM  swift  and  eodiur- 
ing,  \m%  catM  be  nm  down  bgr  n  1b«l>rato  hone. 
Ita  extinction  wait  mainly  wrought  by  the  Onnge 
Free  State  and  Tmnsvakl  Boen«,  who  rfew  thon- 
suiHilH  annually  for  tlifir  nkins.  In  the  old  days  it 
waH  tAHKNl  with  HiH-cfsx,  wils  more  tmctnltle  than 
the  zebra,  mhI  rvcn  lireil  in  cantivity.  Tlie  t-erm 
Qaagga  ix  a  corruption  of  the  old  Hottentot  name 
Quacha,  l>e«itowed  in  imitation  of  the  peculiar  liark- 
ug  naich  of  thi«  quadruped.  The  qnaeea  is  not  to 
ba  eonnnnded  with  Bnrahell^  jwbim,  wfateh  is  often 

bgr  hvnien  of  the  Boath 


ftaall  ICoturnix),  an  OM-Woild  genua  of  the 
PartHdj^e  family  ( Perdiefdje),  ranging  over  the 
temperate  I'ahi'arctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental 
regions,  and  in  the  AuBtralian  region  to  New 
Z^land.  The  ouails  are  the  smallest  of  the  par- 
tridge family.  Six  apedea  are  deaoibed  in  thia 
raatricted  genua.  The  beal  knowa  k  ibe  Oonunion 
Quail  [Cotuniix  rommmtu).  In  aiae  it  b  abont 
74  inchea  lon^' ;  the  general  oolonr  above  ia  brown, 
varied  with  liufT,  and  on  the  under  parto  bufT. 
The  male  Ib  Honiewhat  smaller  in  size,  is  brighter, 
and  has  a  reddish  thrnut  and  two  dark-brown 
bands  descending  from  tln'  t-ar-coverts  and  ending 
at  tlie  throat  in  a  blarkish  patch  acquired  at  the 
second  year.     Quails  lly  rapidly,  and  take  long 

  "  and  fatlgaing 

~]  jonmeya.  Im- 
ninnse  flocks 
visit  the  coun- 
tries liortlering 
tlir  Mt'diiiT 
i,iiii-;in,  I'spcci 
all\  during'  tin- 
spring  t'nii>,'ia 
tlon ;  and  iId  ) 
ail'  canglit  for 
tnod  in  l<tiVO 
niiiiihers — 17,000 
have  been 
1 1 1  o u g h  t  to 
Koine  in  one 
day,  and  in  the 
\  small  island  of 
QmH  ( OilwniK  edjgarfa).  Capri,    in  the 

Bay  of  Naples, 
140,000  have  been  tu  tted  in  a  single  season, 
main  to  breed,  hut  the  majority  pass  north- 
In  Rngiand  quails  are  spnng  visitors;  they 
bwwriM  aeareer,  hot  at  timee  there  ia  a  great 
iallnz.  Kenbwarda  the  nnmbere  are  fewer,  bat 
nesta  have  been  found  in  the  northernmost  main- 
land of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands. 
and  Onter  Hebrides,  and  in  .•^nllltill•r  ihoy  ria<  li  tin- 
Faroe  Islands.  A  few  remain  on  liic  south  wt-t 
i-oa.it  of  Engliind  and  in  Ir«»laiiil  flurin-^'  wint<-r,  hut 
the  majority  leave  in  ( )otolicr  ;  many  pa>.-  tlio  \s  inter 
in  the  south  of  I'uropi-  and  in  Nortii  .Africa  :  .-did 
the  specie*  is  resident  in  the  Canaries.  .NLub-ira, 
and  the  Azores.  It  is  also  found  at  the  Cape,  in 
Madafanar  and  Maaritina,  and  in  lilgvpt,  while 
ia  Wlaalfae,  aa  of  old  (Exod.  xvi.  i.3).  quaiU 
eome  np  at  night  and  cover  the  land.  It  ranges  to 
India  and  China,  and  naases  the  cold  season  in 
those  countries.  It.s  llesh  is  i-r)nfidered  n  delicacy , 
and  in  the  conntrieM  tliey  eonimonly  visit  the 
arrival  of  the  r|uails  i.-^  eaginly  e\[MH>t<'d.  (Quails 
fi  eii  chiefly  on  insei-tw  and  .•<luu'^,  hut  al>o  oti  ;:rain 
anil  HfMHls.  aiiil  tliey  seek  their  tcMid  in  the  evening. 
In  habit  the^  are  unsociable,  unamiable,  an<l 
pagnadooa  with  their  own  apeeiea.  They  ait> 
partly  polygamona.  partly  monogamous.  The 


Maavi 
waraa. 


female  ia,  however,  an  excellent  and  careful 
mother.  She  boilds  her  nest  of  btti  of  planta,  and 
hqns  from  seven  to  fonrteen  esaa,  pear-ahaped, 
light  brown  in  ooloor,  with  danc  ateding.  The 
younir  an  faUgnnni  in  aix  weeka,  and  two  bevies 
may  do  teoMd  aminff  the  eeaaon.  The  eall  -note  of 
the  male  is  thrpe-syUabled,  and  from  it  the  <)nail 
is  known  as  '  wetniylips,'  or  '  wet  my  feet,'  and 
the  Npecies  liiis  alw)  for  the  same  reason  been 
named  C.  (UictylUoHUHs.  The  other  snecies  of  this 
genus  are  C.  deltgorguii  (named  alter  the  dis- 
coverer Delegotgue)  and  C.  cormnnndelica,  found 
in  South  Afnoa  aad  bdia  re«|jectively  in  addi- 
tion to  the  common  qnail ;  C.  pedoralit,  found 
in  Auatralia  and  Taamania;  G.  eaineana,  found 
in  China ;  and  C.  aoiMBae^aiMlMB,  formerly  abundant 
in  New  Zealand,  bat  now  almost  extirpated  by 
the  bush  fires.  The  Button  quails,  a  ditTerent 
gr«nip,  incluiling  twenty  8j>ecies  or  more  ranged 
under  the  genuH  Tumix  or  Heniipodns,  are  dis- 
tributeti  in  IWhary  and  in  the  Ethiopian,  Indian, 
and  Australian  regions.  Australia  p(iKHt>K.scs  a 
genua,  Synoicus,  peculiar  to  itaelf,  which  includes 
four  species.  The  Ameriean  Qoailit  of  which 
there  are  about  fifty  or  aizty  meoea,  are  included 
in  the  family  or  sub-family  (Xdontophoridie,  and 
differ  in  habit  from  all  the  Old-World  forma  in 
perching  upon  treea.  The  Virginian  Quail  ( Orivx 
virginianus),  known  as  the  Partridge  and  the  Ii<»t»- 
Wiiite,  from  its  calling- note,  and  the  Californian 
Quail  (  Lop/ivrtyx  cali/ormca  )  have  been  intriHhu  ed 
into  England  aa  game-birds,  but  they  have  not  yet 
become  resident  there. 

Qnain*  a  family  of  eminent  medical  men.  ( 1 ) 
Jon RS  QuAlN,  bom  in  November  1706,  at  Mallow 
in  Ireland,  atodied  medicine  at  Dublin  and  Paris, 
and  in  1820  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  rhy!*irilogy  in  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Medi- 
cine, London.  Two  yeai-s  later  he  wan  ma<le  pro- 
fessor of  Antit<nny  and  Physiology  at  Lonciim 
I'niversity,  and  held  that  jMmt  until  IS.%.  He 
diwi  in  iyotidon  on  '27th  January  1865.  That 
well-known  students'  text-btjok,  Qiiain's  Elements 
of  Anatomy,  waa  wii^ally  written  by  him ; 
the  firat  eaition  appeared  in  1888,  the  tenth  in 
IWi.  Jonea  Qnain  pablialied  alao  a  aeries  of 
elaborate  Anatommmt  Plai$a  (1888)  and  a  tranala- 
tion  of  Martinet's  Pathology  ( 18S5).  -(2)  Richard 
QlTAIX,  brother  of  the  alnive,  wa.-*  Iwjm  at  Fermoy, 
Ireland,  in  .Inly  1«<)0,  studied  at  London,  and 
was  ajipointiNi  |ircife;«f<or  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Surgery  in  I  iiiverHity  College,  I^indon,  in  IH."}?. 
He  was  likewise  apjKiinted  surge<in-extraoniinary 
to  the  Queen,  and  was  elit  teu  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1868.  He  died  in 
London  on  15th  September  1887.  AmoBflat  hia 
worka  the  principal  are  Anatomy  of  Artttit$t  with 
folio  platea  (1845}. /KMBMff  of  the  J2ee(«»»(18S4), 
Obtervatumt  oh  Medieat  Edueaium  (1865),  Some 
DefeeU  of  Medim!  Eduration  ( 1870),  and  articles 
on  DMoeationx  of  the  Hi/>  and  thr  Knee ;  he  edite«l 
along  with  others  the  fifth  e<lition  of  {Atme»)Quai»'a 
AmUomy.  Bv  his  will  he  left  nearly  £75,000  to 
University  CV>llege,  L<mdon,  for  the  education  in 
modem  languages  (especially  English)  and  in 
natural  science. —< .3)  Sir  BlcnAHD  Quaim,  Bart., 
first  oooain  to  both  the  above,  waa  bora  at  Mallow 
on  80th  October  1816.  He  was  Lumleian  leeturer 
at  tiie  Royal  College  of  Physicians  {Dimuttttf  tk» 
Miueular  Walls  of  the  Heart )  in  1872,  and  Har- 
veian  Orator  ( The  Healing  Art  in  its  Historic  and 
Prophetic  Arpeets)  in  1K85,  and  was  made  physi- 
cian-e.vtraordinarv  to  the  Quoe^n.  He  edited  the 
Dictionary  of  Mulicint  (1882;  'id  edition,  1894), 
and  contributed  to  the  Trans,  of  the  Med.  and 
Chirvrg.  Soc.,  the  Lond.  Jour,  of  Medicine,  &c 
Dr  Qnain  was  made  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  in  1889, 
president  of  the  General  Molical  Council  in  1801, 
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and  wu  emiad  a  iMMMMt  in  1891.— Aootlier 
member  of  tha  funily,  8lB  JOHM  RiCRABD  QCAIN, 
born  at  Mallow  in  1817,  the  lialf-brother  of  Jones 
anil  lUchartl  Qnain,  wa»  made  a  jiulge  of  th«*  Court 
of  t^ueen'H  Iknch  in  1872,  and  justice  of  tlu-  Hi^'li 
Courtof  Jndicature  in  1875.  He  die<i  12th  SeuUMii 
ber  1876.  Alonj;  with  U.  Holroyd  he  pablished 
The  New  System  ofCummom  Lmmhno»imn{\VSa). 

Qnantlflration  of   the  Predicate,  & 

iiliraw  ItHlon^inj;  to  I/'iRio,  and  introduced  hy  Sir 
>V.  Hamilton.  Accnniing  to  the  Aristotelian  Ix>{pc, 
propositions  are  divided,  according  to  their  oualtty, 
into  affirmative  and  negative,  and,  a'^ronling  to 
their  ^iNMifdty,  into  universal  aixl  particular 
[*AU  men  ara  mortal,'  'Some  men  live  aigfaty 
yean').  If  we  eamliuia  the  two  diviriiom  we 
obtain  four  kinds  of  propositions.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton ftttiniieti  that  the  utatement  of  the  Quantity 
of  tht'sc  various  pruiii>-ition(«  is  left  incomplete ; 
only  tlu;  sulijert  of  em  li  lias  its  quantity  expreiwed 
(itll  iiH'n,  HDiuf  iiu'ii,  H't  men  )  ;  while  tliere  is 
implieil  or  undemUxMl  in  every  case  a  certain 
quantitv  of  the  predicate.  Thus,  '  All  men  are 
mortal,'  is  not  fully  stated  ;  the  meaning  is,  that 
all  men  are  a  part  of  mortal  things,  there  being 
(paaaibly  and  probably )  other  mortal  thinoa  beaiden 
men.  Let  thia  meaning  l>e  expressed,  and  we  have 
a  complete  proposition  to  this  efTect:  *  AU  men 
are  tome  (or  part  of)  mortals,'  where  quantity  is 
aKsisned,  not  only  to  the  auhject,  but  also  to  the 
pre<rioat<'.  The  hrst  result  of  utating  the  quantity 
lit  the  prt'ilii'ate  i«  to  ^ivo  i'i;;lit  kinds  of  pmj>os<i- 
tions  innU^i  of  four  ;  the  next  result  is  to  modify 
the  process  called  the  (Conversion  of  Propositions. 
Limitation  (All  A  is  B,  tome.  B  is  A)  iw  resolved 
hito  afanple  conversion,  or  mere  trani«iMwition  of 
without  fnither  ehaoge.   *AU  A  ia  aoaifl 


•SoaaeBiaallA.' 


The  main  plication  of  vaiiotiea  of  propositiona  ia 
attended  with  the  foriher  consequence  of  greatly 

increosinj,'  the  iiunilwr  of  si/llixji.tntjt,  or  fonns  of 
<U*diictive  reasoning  (see  Svi,i,ih;ism  ).  In  the 
h<'liolaf*tic  logic,  a.H  usually  expoundeii,  thetr  iin' 
nineteen  sucli  forms,  distrinutw  under  four  lij^ures 
(four  in  the  first,  four  in  the  second,  six  in  the 
third,  five  in  the  fourth).  By  ringing  the  changes 
an  eight  sorts  of  propositions,  imtt^ul  of  tiia  old 
number,  four,  tkikfi^  valid  qrUogiaaH  ana  be 
furmad  in  tha  Ant  BgnieL  Whether  lira  ineraaae 
aarrea  any  practical  object  is  another  question. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  also  considered  that  the  new 
system  le<l  to  a  simpii6flaitiM  «f  the  foadaBMotal 

laws  of  the  svlloL'i-*m. 

)rgan  also  invented  and  carrietl 
out  into  grt^at  detail  a  plan  of  expressing  the 
quantity  of  the  predicate.  It  should  be  nntc<1  that 
In  the  Contemporary  Btvieto  of  1873  Pmfessor 
Jevons,  following  Mr  Hailiart  Spanear,  recognise^<l 
thefaetthatthadiaaovanrof  tha  qnaatiifieauon  of 
tha  predkate,  regarded  h^  Mm  aathavMat  frnltful 
diaeovaiy  in  abstract  logical  science  alnea  tha  time 
of  Aristotle,  was  fullv  contained  in  Geotfie  Ben- 
lliaiii's  'hitltHet  of  a  New  Syntim  i.f  I.iHjir.  This 
witrk  wius  published  in  1827,  and  r«?viewe<l  by  Sir 
\V.  Hamilton  in  the  Eiiinhur;/h  Kerirw,  lonj;  cic 
be  himself  published  anything  on  the  doctrine  of 
quantification.  Boole's  system  of  logic  was  hase«l 
on  his  doctrine  of  quantuoation  of  the  predicate. 
8ee  .JevonsV  Logic;  Bowenii  TnaHm  ON  Logic 
(Camhridge.  I'.S.,  1806). 
QuantoclcH.  See  Somkrsktshirk. 

i^narantlne  (from  the  IV.  ipiannitdiite,  'a 
period  of  forty  days')  i^  a  forced  abstinence  from 
aoniniunication  with  the  shore  which  shipa  are 
eompelled  to  ooderBD  when  they  aie  laat  from  aooM 
port  or  country  where  certain  dfaoaam  held  to  he 


hifectboa,  aa  yellow  fevaiv  plagaa^  or  dMlara,  are 
or  have  been  raging.    wn««  a  quarantine  t» 

established  it  ie  a  panishable  ofTenoe  for  any 
iwrson  in  the  suspected  ship  to  come  on  shore.  ,ir 
flit  any  one  to  disemliark  any  merchandise  w  guoii* 
fiDiu  her,  except  at  la/Jin-ltos,  which  are  estab- 
lishiuenttt  provided  for  tJie  reception  of  goods  or 
passengers  or  crew,  and  where  snch  purifymg  pro- 
cesses as  the  sanitary  sdeoce  of  the  time  prescribes 
are  applied.  Proloi^tad  qoaiaattne  in  bad  quarters 
is  apt  to  ^odaea  oaw  diaaaaea  ia  typboa,  int. 
Untii  a  ship  i»  diadiaiged  from  qnaimatiiia  aha 
exhilnts  a  yellow  flag  at  the  mainmasthead  if  she 
has  a  cleAn  bill  of  health,  and  a  yellow  flag  with 
a  black  spot  if  not  clean  ;  at  night  a  white  light 
is  exhihitt'ii  at  tiie  same  place.  The  permit  to 
hold  inleri'ourxc  aft<-r  pi'rfnniiing  quarantine  is 
calleil  rratii|uf.  Quarantine  i;*  not  of  necessity 
limited  t<>  a  K«-a  frontier ;  and  it  is  enforced  at  toe 
frontiers  lielween  contiguous  states.  Hi8tor>-  de- 
daiaa  qnarantine  regulations  for  maritime  mter- 
oonrM  to  ha%-e  been  first  established  by  the 
Venetiaaa  in  11S7  a.d.  ;  hot  the  practice  moat 
have  been  greatlv  older  on  land-frontiere ;  and  the 
precautions  of  ttie  Jews  against  leprosy  indicate 
that  a  species  «)f  quarantine  wtu*  enfon'^if  by  tli.-in. 
The  law  for  regulating  quarantine  in  Britain  i- 
6  Geo.  IV.  chap.  78,  ameinle*!  by  ifl.  3»)  \  i  i, 
cliHp.  9<) ;  |M»wer  to  proclaim  any  place  subject  to 
(|utiiaritine  and  prescribe  regulations  lieing  vested 
in  the  I'rivy  council.    See  BlLL  UK  Hkalth. 

Qnarles*  Francis,  a  minor  religion.^  {>oet, 
belonged  to  a  g«xxl  E.s,sex  family,  and  was  bom  at 
the  manor-house  of  Stewards  near  Koniford  in 
1592,  l>eing  baptised  on  8th  May.  He  studied 
at  Christ's  (^ollege,  Cambridge,  and  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  sucoeaalva^  cnp-bearer  to  the 
Frinaam  EJiabeth,  aaeretanr  to  tha 
Anhhbhop  tJaaber,  aad,  Uka  MiddlMoii 
Bra  Jonson,  Chronmooer  to  tha  ta!bj  of  London 
(1699).  He  married  in  1618  a  wife  who  bore 
liiiu  eighteen  children,  and  |)enn«^l  shoiily  after 
his  death  a  touching  short  iiiemoir,  prefixed 
to  Sitlumou's  Recantatiuit  (lt>4.'i).  t^uarles*  wax  h 
bigoted  royalist  and  cliurcluiian,  suHered  losses 
and  calumny  in  the  cause,  and  died  8th  September 
1644.  He  wrote  abundantly  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  his  books  were  extraordinarily  popular 
in  their  day.  Nor  are  bis  Divine  Embltmu  ami 
Enduridiim  entirely  unworthy  of  their  reputation. 
Pope's  liaaa  in  the  Dumeiad  are  familiar  to  eveiy 
ona: 

Or  where  th«  pictores  for  the  psfr  stone. 
And  <)Qsriee  !•  esrcd  for  b«sntiee  not  his  own. 

But  the  clever  gibe  is  not  entirely  instifiable,  for 
the  BmbUnu,  in  spite  of  varboaa  and  dull  if  edify- 
ing moralising,  helpleaa  bad  taate^  not  iafreqnent 
bathos,  and  ever  present  nMBOtaiij,  shows  wealth 
of  fancy,  excellent  good  senae,  feHoty  of  expression, 
and  occasionally  aitright  though  intermittent  flash 
of  the  true  poetic  fire.  .\nd  the  Enchiridion,  a 
collection  of  short  essays  and  me<iit«ti(ms,  afTordt 
many  an  example  of  compact  and  aphoristic 
prose,  w  hile  its  antithesis  and  word-plaj  «n  often 
efTective  and  sometimes  fine. 

His  poetioal  worlu  indnds  A  Feattfor  ITonMafWD); 
Hadama^  or  Ike  Sittarm  Qwme  JEilcr  (Ifltl ) ;  Arvalui 
and  Parlktmim,  Ma  only  Unutpoem  net  afaeetiy  rtligioiu 
(written  spparmtly aboot  VW;  first  extant  ed.  IKI9\; 
Siont  Eleaia  wept  Jertmit  the  PropM  (16M) ;  lob 
JTiUlaat  (1694) :  Swnt  SonrU  mug  hy  Solomum  the  K'mj 
(IflK)t  JHitint  Poem*,  s  collection  oontaioing  uiuiy 
(lopnia  printed  beforu  (1(>30);  TKe  Hittorie  of  Samtom 
{li'M  ) ;  vMrion»EUu^<il  /'o«m« ( between  1630 sud  1640); 
Dirine  Fameiet :  Digetteti  into  Epij/rtunmut,  Mediiatiomt, 
and  Obtervatum*  (1632);  the  fsmoos  EmMemn  {163&'L 
to  which  wars  addsd  ia  1638irtm|M«i«  (tf  ttc£^4/ 
ITaa ;  ATflaMa'a  RtmnttHitm  ( 1615);  Sd 
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Oraein  ddivertd  im  Ctrlain  Egloguet  {MUK).  The  iwom 
imiinilw  Htm  Wmtkfridian  ( 1640) ;  ObttrvatiotiM  eonetming 
Trtmm  mud  Statu  upon  Peact  and  Warre  { 1642 ) ;  / udgr- 
mttU  and  MfTi-ff  f(>r  AfflicUd  SouU  (164«);  The  Profel 
Ret/aliM  (I64o)  ;  and  Th*  Viram  Widow,  «  worUileM 
comedy  (1&I9).  Ths  onto  Muptate  •ditioB  ii  that  th« 
Rev.  A.  a  CrotaH  in  ttw  'CfierlHr  WortUw  lAncy ' 
(3toU.  1880-m ). 

<|iiarry.  See  Building  Stone,  Blastino. 

4|aarC  the  fonrth  part  of  a  Gallon  (q.v.).  The 
ordiaaiv  quoH'boMe  ia  a  deeeption,  oanfeiiiinigonly 
tin  aizUi  part  of  a  galloo,  ana  ofton  leu. 

Qaart^tt  Vcmr.  See  aouk. 

QaarteTt  ■  neaaBra  of  wdjght,  equal  to  the 
fbnrtb  part  of  a  hnndredweigbt — i.e.  to  28  lb. 
avoirilnpoii.  As  a  iiieji>nir<?  of  cRpacity,  for  inensar- 
iug  jfrain.  Sec,  a  quiurtor  cuataiiui  8  bushels. 

l^aarter-derk*  that  part  of  the  u]i{)er  deck 
which  extencU  from  tlie  Tiitunmant  or  iriuiK'way 
ninidMhipe  to  tlic  j>oop,  or  wliere  tliere  n  .  p  -ij  .  u> 
the  st^rn  :  in  inrxleni  turret  ami  Imrln'ti*-  wiir  slujiM 
it  KPncrnlly  extends  from  the  nfter  turret  or  harlwlte 
to  the  Mtem.  It  b  the  place  of  honoar,  and  ifi  con- 
sidered the  '  King's  or  Qoeen's  Parade  ; '  and  every 
officer  and  man  stepping  npon  it  aalatee  ik  as  a 
mark  of  raapeet  to  the  majes^  of  the  ^rone. 
*H.ll  qtiartflr-doelc '  ia  tned  as  »  i«MD«Dad«  by 
ollkera  only,  at  aaa  Ihe  waather  lide,  and  in  harlmor 
the  starboard  side  being  rewrvod  for  senior  of!icen». 
Persons  of  distinction  and  officers  aru  receive<l  on 
the  quarter  (leek  :  nti  1  when  the  captain  a<ldref««es 
the  jueu,  or  eoiifers  rewanls  or  bonotua  on  any 
individnal,  it  is  on  the  quarter-dedr  finl  tlM«ffleer8 
and  men  fall  in  for  the  porpoae. 

Qnart^riiii;.  See  Hkraldry;  also  Bxaou- 

Tioy,  Tf;i:as<_in. 

<|uarterly  Review.  John  Mnrray,  conscious 
of  the  growing  power  and  inflnenoe  of  the  Edin- 
burgh JUpiew,  and  atnnigly  disapproving  of  its 
WIdg  Of^ons.  set  aboat  tlie  oripuiisation  oi  a 
work  wnieh  Bbonld  eoanteraet  what  he  believed  to 
be  Its  dangeroas  ieudericiea  Acoi>rdingly,  in 
Septenilier  1807,  he  \vrot<i  to  CHiiriiii^'  \\nh  ;i 
view  of  neciirinff  hifi  intorcNt  in  •  a  work  oi  llie 
;:icn.ti'-r  tiilriir  ;kinl  111 1 1 n jrt ;> in'i "  Though  Canninjj; 
does  not  M<H'rn  t<»  have  replied  directly,  Imh 
eonxin.  Mr  Stratford  Cannitij;,  intn>dnce<l  (Jilford 
<q.v.)  In  .Mumy  in  January  imM,  and  arrangements 
were  afterwaraa  made  whereby  he  became  its  first 
editor.  Mamgr  aafiaetonaly  ooneludad  on  reading 
a  neview  on  Mm  mio*  in  tb«  EHmburgk  (1808)  Uiat 
Seott's  feeliiu[a  aa  a  gentleroan  and  a  Torv  ninat  ba 
wounded,  and  that  he  would  break  his  alltance  with 

the  whole  Wlii^'  clique.  He  jud>te<l  truly,  and  in  a 
conference  with  lain  at  Ashieateel,  in  tieiober  IStM, 
he  «eoured  iiit*  assistance  and  co-operation.  Scott 
not  only  wrote  to  hi«  hrother  Thoniiu*.  ('.  K.  Sharpe, 
MoTritt,  an<l  Southev,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  first  nunil>er, 
bot  8«i>t  a  letter  of  advice  toGittbrd.and  became  him- 
self a  considerable  contributor.  The  fimt  anniber, 
imther  more  litarary  than  poUtioal  in  tooai,  aBpsared 
ftk  the  end  of  February  1809.  An  edition  of  4000 
was  aold  at  once,  of  which  800  went  to  Ballantyne 
in  Bdinbnrgh.  The  pnblisher  bravely  persevered, 
though  u])  to  thf  fifth  nnnilK-r  not  one  had  paid  it« 
expenses,  ami  th  i  i i'li  t.VKM)  of  eaiiilal  wft*<  enuiarked 
ill  ill'-  in.ii' 1  By  1817  it  wa.>i  an  af<Nured 

mieev^h,  H,'>iK)  i  in^' printed,  and  Soutliey,  who  was 
itM  '  sheet  HJH  inr,  wrote  that  *  Murray  is  a  happy 
fellow  living  in  the  li^ht  of  his  own  glory.'  Great 
diftwbeeka  wece  Giflbrd's  unpnnctnality»  and 
occasional  ill>healtlL  Only  two  nnmben  appeared 
in  18*24 — No,  60,  due  in  January,  in  Aagost ;  and 
Na  61,  dne  in  April,  in  December.  GifTord, 
wigning  the  editon«iiip  in  1834,  was  succeedeti 


by  John  T.  Gbleridge.  who  edited  only  Tour 
nomboFS ;  his  successor  waa  John  Gihaon  Lookhart 
( q.  V. ).   Murray's  original  oflfin-  to  Giffiwd  aa  editor 

wa8  160  );uineti.<4  a  number  for  contributions,  and 
£200  a  year  as  editor ;  when  he  invited  Lockhart  to 
London  lii-  offer  was  i^  ICHMi  a  yr-ar,  which  eonhl  l>e 
made  £lo*X)  hy  coritrihiitions,  ajid  a  share  for  three 
yean*,  tlie  profits  of  w  ideh  would  not  worth  lew 
than  £1500  per  annum.  Btwides  Scott  and  Southey, 
George  Ellis,  Heher,  Barrow,  Croker,  and  Captain 
Hood  were  eooaidemble  eontributora.  Croker  had 
M  artSoles  fai  the  llvel  100  numberi.  A  frequent 
rale  of  payment  to  Scott  and  Bontbey  was  £100  per 
aitide.  The  fashion  of  the  t^nies,  and  the  lighter 
monthlies,  have  told  a;;ainst  the  Qiiarterlxf,  which 
still  com  mantis,  how  ever,  the  l>est  ability  and 
scho]ar8hi|>  in  Kn;,dan<i.  See  Smiles,  A  I'tih/ii^fier 
and  hit  t  rieiuis  (2  v<>l«.  1891 ),  and  articles  ik>OK- 
TRADB,  MlTKKAY  (JOHN),  and  PkRIODICALS. 

4|aarteraia8ter*  In  the  Britiah  army  the 
quoHernuuUrigmerat  is  ft  atalT-olltcer  of  high 
'  rank  (major-general  or  oolaoel)  wbo  deala  with  all 

?|uestions  of  supply,  transport,  marches,  quarters, 
nel,  clothing;,  &c.  He  ranks  next  after  the 
a«ljutAnl  <,'eneral  or  senior  staff  officer  to  the  com- 
maniler  in  chief  at  the  War  Oflice,  ami  ha-  ir  ler 
him  two  assistants  and  three  depiity  assiHiants. 
The  army  in  India  has  a  similar  stAfT  for  the8« 
duties,  and  so  has  every  diviKton  ;  but  since  1889 
the  title  of  assisUnt  adjlltMit- general  (B)  hns  been 
Hulxttitated  for  that  «H  eaaiatant  quarteimaater- 
gcoeral  on  the  staff  at  home.  In  a  brifade  the 
dotiea  fall  np«^  the  brigade-maJpr.  A  quarter- 
matter  is  an  officer  on  tlie  ateir  of  *  dendt,  a 
cii\  airy  re^jiinent,  or  an  infantry  battalion,  charged 
wilti  tlie  care  of  stores,  issues  of  clothing,  food, 
forage,  ami  fuel,  allotment  of  harnuks,  tents, 
&c.  In  the  native  arniv  of  India  he  is  a  eom- 
hat«.nt  officer  of  the  stafY  corps,  hut  in  other  ca*<ea 
he  is  commissioned  from  the  ranks  as  honor- 
ary lieutenant,  and  promoted  after  ten  years' 
service,  or  for  distfngnished  oondnot,  to  the 
honorary  rank  of  captain  or  major.  In  the  Royal 
Artillery  there  are  44  quartermaaters,  in  the 
Army  Service  Corps  40,  and  In  the  Royal 
FiiLriiii'i  i>  120,  not  counting;  tliose  in  the  militia 
I  h:  i.  \  (i1utir<H>n«.  Several  are  employe*!,  at  the 
'  WW:  I  ilticc  iLinl  lirre,  on  (luti i i i Mvi'i ■  f 1 1  from 
;  those  inenliotie'll  aisn  e  ;  the  War  Uiljce  hljrarian, 
for  instance,  in  1891  ln-inn  ^  ijuartennanter  of  the 
Royal  £ngine«ni.  The  daily  pay  of  a  quarter- 
master is  Ob.  for  infantrv*.  9».  6*1.  for  garrison 
artillery  and  engineart,  with  2a.  6d.  eiudneer  pegr 
in  additioo  in  the  UtMer  eocpa ;  mm!  Iwk  6d.  for 
moonted  troops,  rising  eveiy  five  yean  by  incre- 
menta  of  Is.  6a.  to  16s.,  15s.  Od.,  and  16a.  6d.  re!<pec- 
tivelv.  After  twenty  years' commissioned  -(  i  w<  f», 
I  or  when  fifty  hve  ypars  nf  ape,  a  qnartcnn  i.  tci 

conij)ulsorily  retired  '  ii  ii  |ii  ii-i()ii  (  t  l  > >  nr, 

'  or  Honiewiiat  le»s  ii  hit*  uh^I  .-.iTVicu  a«  a  »oliiier 
does  not  amount  to  thirty  years.  A  quartentuister- 
tergeant  aaaiata  the  quartermaster  in  a  regiment  or 
battalion. 

In  the  navy  the  quartermiuUn  MO  first-class 
petty  officers ;  at  sea  they  are  atolioned  at  the 
DOW,  their  duty  being  to  take  care  that  the  helms- 
men keep  the  ship  on  her  proper  course,  and  also 
to  we  that  all  orders  from  the  officer  of  the  watch 
aHectin)4  the  movements  of  the  helm  arp  promptly 
'  and  correctly  carritsl  out :  i  In  %  :dso  i\ss\H\  in  heav- 
ing the  lug  and  in  taking  soundings  when  necesnary. 
In  harbour  they  keep  regular  watch  at  the  gang- 
ways, looking  out  for  boat«  arriving  and  leaving, 
and  conveying  the  neoeasary  orders  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  olf  the  ship.  Their  pay  depends 
upon  their  gunni»y  or  torpedo  qnuliticaiions,  num- 
ber of  good -conduct  badgee,  &c.,  and  will  be  foood 
under  the  beading  PsTTY  OrricKBS. 
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Qawtern  is  a  term  employed  in  some  part*  of 
Great  Britain  to  dongnate  toe  fonrth  part  of  a 
peck ;  in  liqoid  mcanire  ft  k  the  fourth  port  of  a 
pint,  and  ao  Bynonymons  with  tbe  iDperiaTgUL  A 
quartern  loaf  generally  weighi  4  lb. 

Quarter  SeSSlOIIH.  a  court  of  JuKtice»  of  the 
Peace  (q.v.)  estahlifthen  in  1350-51,  nii<i  meeting 
once  a  quarter.  Mo«tof  their  aiiininistrative  dutit* 
were  in  1888  (nnkferred  to  the  County  OooncilB 

(•wCommr). 

QwuterHrtafl;  onee  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  English  for  hand-to-hand  eneoonten, 

and  Htill  Roinetimet^  utual  in  athletic  exerciser,  is  a 
stoat  jMile  of  heavy  wo<k1,  about  64  feet  long, 
often  lK)unil  with  iron  Ht  ))oth  enili*.  It  in  grasped 
in  the  middle  by  one  hand,  the  other  holding  hnlf- 
v/Ay  between  the  niid«lle  and  end  ( hence  ai)parfntly 
the  name  '  ijuarter'atafr') ;  and  the  attack  i*  niaile 
liy  giving  it  a  rapid  ebentor  nwtioa,  whidb  brings 
the  loaded  ende  m  tiM  adveteaiy  at  onejmeeted 
IK)inte.  See  Bnmebwont  and  Sin^ediak,  by 
AllanHon-Winn  ari.l  Pliillii.iis  Wolley  (1890). 

Quartett*  a  |ii»i't'  of  imisio  arranj^ed  for  four 
fii)iri  vdict'n  i)r  in«triiiin'nt>,  in  which  all  the  parts 
are  (Migato—i.e.  no  one  can  Ihj  oniittod  without 
injuring  the  proper  effect  of  the  compnidtion.  A 
mere  inteiehnnge  of  melody,  bv  whicn  the  parte 
beeoRM  In  tnm  principal  and  mbonUnate,  wiUiout 
any  interweaving  of  then,  doea  nofe  eoMtitnto  a 
quartett  Qoartetta  for  itringed  inetmmento  are 
generallv  arranged  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
violoncelio,  and  are  in  sonata  form.  Thev  origin- 
at4Ml  with  Haydn,  and  were  further  devefoped  by 
Mozart,  and  notably  hy  IJ<»ethoven,  who  perfected 
the  art  of  part- writing.  Sulinequent  writers  are 
Schubert,  Spohr,  MendeUitohn,  Schumann,  and 
Brahma.  Vocal  quartetts  are  a  frequent  feature  in 
oratorios  and  operas^  up  to  tbe  tine  of  WagMr. 

<iuarfd<cl«lMi  MertKf.  See  BAma. 

QaartKt  a  mineral  composed  of  Ki1i<'a.  SjO,. 
It  IS  met  with  rhernically  j)ure,  hul  not  infre- 
quently contains  \  ari.ililc  iiroiiortions  of  ferric 
oxide,  manganese  oxidee,  alumina,  magnesia, 
lime,  organic  raatler,  ft<X  Yeiy  often  it  shows 
inelneions,  micraeeopie  er  niaeraeoopie  aa  the  case 
■Mj  be,  of  variona  mfaientla  and  fluid  cavities.  It 
Monn  boih  in  ayaUk  and  massive^  tbe  nHwe 
eooHnon  eryetalB  being  hexiMJ^onal  priana  termin- 
ated by  hexagonal  pyramids.  Double  hexagonal 
pvramMs  are  also  not  uncommon.  It  scratches 
glass  ea.sily,  and  liecomes  poeitively  electrical  by 
friction — two  pieeex  rnblH-^l  togi-ther  f^nving  li^-ht 
in  tlie  <lark.  •-Quartz  wlicii  |iiir<'  i«  colon rlf><»,  Imt, 
owing  lo  Uie  presence  of  foreign  HulistAnces,  many 
coloured  varieties  are  known.  Three  tvpes  of 
quarts  are  recognised :  ( I )  Rock-rrytttd,  ( 2 )  bommon 
Qutaix,  and  (3)  Compact  Quartz. 

Jfaidk-eryito/.— Under  this  bead  are  inehMled  tbe 
varieties  which  are  more  or  less  transparent  and 
assume  well-marked  pr>  Ht«lline  forms.  The  water- 
elear  crystal  are  known  as  Rork  rrifntaf.  Tlie 
crystals  are  Miniftitne.H  sjeniier,  cri»»-ing  and  oene- 
trating  ea<  li  otlier  in  exquisil-e  groujw.  They 
iri'l  i'Mflx  tMiclose  other  substances,  which  are 
lieauiifuliv  Nfen  through  the  transparent  rock- 
crystal,  as  slender  hair  Tike  or  needle-like  cr>'stals 
of  hornblende,  aabestoe,  oxide  of  iron,  rutile  or 
oxide  of  titaalttn,  <wfale  of  manganese,  &c,  and 
anefa  spedmem  an  known  bw  various  fanciful 
namea.  aa  TMV  Hair-Ham»,  Yen  mi'  Hair  ttone, 
Venwt  Penrt'h,  Cvputu  Net,  Cupift.s  Arroirit,  &c. ; 
and  sometimes  tbe  encloses!  mibxtance*  are  small 
spangles  of  iron  ;,']ance,  or  cry-.taU  df  iron  pyrites, 
or  native  i.i|ver  in  fern  like  lea%eH,  or  H|iangl«s  of 
gold.  Flniil  iticloHidns  are  also  not  uncommon,  a** 
m  the  quartz  of  Foretta.  Vwj  large  ciystala  of 
perfeetlv  imre  mck-erystal  are  amammm  fonnd. 


QUABTZ 


One  from  the  Alps,  which  was  among  the  treasures 
carried  from  Italy  bv  tbe  French  in  1797,  is  3  feet 
in  length,  about  1|  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  7 
cwt.  Simibtf  giant  oyatab  are  obtiunad  in  Mada- 
gaaoar.  Boek-«rntal  waa  paiwd  bv  tbe  andeoti, 
and  was  used  by  tnem,  as  it  still  is,  for  vaaes,  cum, 
seals,  &C.  An  important  modem  use  of  it  is  tor 
lenses  of  spectacles,  &c.,  its  hardness  rendering 
it  much  less  liable  to  be  Kcratche»l  than  gla.->>.. 
Lense«  of  rtK-k-crystal  are  often  i-allcd  I'cl>l>U 
lenses.  Hock-crystal  is  best  develo|>ed  in  the 
crevices  and  cavities  of  cr>-stalline  schistoee  and 
granitoid  rocks,  such  as  *  those  of  Tyrol  and 
tbe  Alps,  where  it  is  associated  with  felspar, 
titantte^  ratiie,  ndca,  cblorite,  and  other  ciystalltsed 
minerals.  Smeltv  Quartz,  smoky-brown;  Caim- 
gorm,  smoky-yellow ;  and  Morion,  black,  are 
varieties  the  colours  of  wliicb  have  Im-n  variously 
attributed  t4>  the  [nt^ence  of  .nrnall  fjuantilie^^  of 
oxide  of  iron  or  iriHiiganeHe,  or  titanic  acid  or 
organic  salwtAnce.  Yellow  and  pellucid  varietiei^  of 
rock-cr}'stal  are  luiown  as  Fal»e  Topaz.  A  vuthytt 
(q.v.)  or  AnuthjfgUtu  Quartz  is  purple  or  vidbt; 
the  darker  sliatles  are  often  biglily  prised ;  some- 
times speckled  varieties  of  tUa  beantifnl  mineral 
oeear.  Wban  anbiaeted  to  baal  anwthyat  loaes  its 
vkdet  eokwr  and  beeomea  yellow.  TbaGaltf  Tcjku 
and  Citrin  of  jewellers  are  in  most  caeea  anacthyiti 
which  have  Ix-en  treated  in  this  way. 

Cotnmon  Quartz  includes  non  tran.'-{>arent  varie- 
ties, some  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  lew 
trRnelnceiit.  They  aic  either  white,  colourless,  or 
coloured,  the  tints  being  generally  pale,  but  many 
show  intense  abadea  m  red,  graen,  yellow,  brown, 
Hic  Sometimes  tbey  essome  crystalline  forms,  at 
other  tini«>s  they  have  a  granular  or  roaasive  strnc- 
tore.  The  following  are  varietiaa:  MUt-fumtti, 
mflk'White  and  slightly  opaleaeent  (Greenland, 
&c.);  Grragg  Quartz,  like  milk  quartz,  but  with  a 
greasy  lustre;  Ro*t  quartz,  ro«e  re«l,  sometimes 
criniMm,  the  colour  fadirif,'  on  exp«isure  (R^lpn 
mais);  Sidrrite  or  Sei/ij>/iirr-quart:,  indigo  or  blue 
in  colour,  from  the  ore.sence  of  a*tl>estosi-liki-  hhu*« 
of  blue  crucidolite  ((tolling  in  Saleburg ) ;  Ferrugm- 
Oils  Quartz,  coloured  retfwith  ferric  oxide  or  bmw  n 
with  hydrous  ferric  oxide ;  S*nue,  leek  and  other 
shades  of  green,  which  are  dna  to  madica  of  actino- 
Uta (Saxony, Sbo.};  Stmr-fmultp  wwrtitfniM  within 
the  crystal  m-hitiah  or  eolonred  eccentric  radia- 
tions (Itohemia);  Fibrous  Quarts,  brown,  with  a 
silky  lustre,  pHeudomorphous  after  crocidolite 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope)  ;  Quart::  jiso/itr  is  an  oolitic 
agj,'i^i;Hte  of  quartz  grannies  (Sicily,  Egypt); 
Flixitxhiiii- ,  jiorous,  cavernouM,  which  floats  in  water 
until  the  air  in  its  numerous  cavities  becomes  dis> 
nlace<l  (Cornwall,  &c.) ;  CVi/'.v  rye.  yellow  or  green- 
ish, exbibite  opalcaoenee,  but  without  prismatic 
coloBn,  an  elleet  dne  to  fibres  of  asbestos  or  minute 
tabaa  amased  in  parallel  direetiiooa  (Ofyba, 
Rarx,  FiehteTgebirge,  &c. ). 

I'ttmpnrt  Quart:  embraces  compact  and  al*<i 
finely  granular  aggregates,  which  are  only  tran» 
lucent  on  tlieir  i  il^'es*.  N'arieties  are  llurn.\ttin< . 
gray,  brown,  yellow,  or  rv^\,  etminion  in  mum 
countries  ;  Chrf/Mopra*e,  a  horm-tone  cnlimn-ii  ;_'ri'rii 
with  nickel  ( Silesia) ;  ^veafuriNe  (q.v.),  a  ^ome 
what  granular  liomstona,  jangled  with  scales  of 
mica  or  goethite  (Altai  Moontaani):  Jasper  l^r.), 
brown,  yellow,  red,  very  impare,  with  a  eoaaidar- 
able  perc»'ntage  of  iron. 

Another  grouu  of  minerals  wbidi  are  inelnded  in 
the  quartz  family  are  the  chalcedonies.  These  are 
mixturen  of  crystalline  and  amorpbons  silica. 
Vhdti  iilinni  (q.v.)  it.nelf  in  colourless  or  jmle  gray, 
or  pale  liiuish  or  yellowish,  translucent  to  semi 
opaque,  and  occurs  either  in  irregular  layers  or  in 
mammiUaiy,  boUyoidal,  or  stalactitic  forma  The 
fbUoiwInf  am  eowniad  ehaloadaaka:  €BnuHom, 
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elMT  red  mnd  ■oi—IIibim  j^HkmiA  t  Mama,  rnen ; 

S$liotropr  nr  Bloodatone  (q.v.),  grven  >vith  red 
spot«.  CtuJujlong  is  a  dull  milk-wtiite  and  Home- 
tiiiio^  uomiut  chalcedony,  but  iit  regarded  by  some 
niiiniral<i},'LHt>i  as  a  variety  of  opal.  Moekn-ttone  or 
M<tx.t-iufiitf  Ik  a  «v>lourleaa  chalcetlony,  contAining 
brown  iikmx  likt^  dendritic  incluaitmB.  Agate  (q.v.) 
oonnstB  of  alternate  layers  of  chalcedoo^  and  other 
varieCiea  of  cr>'atallitifi  and  amorphous  silica.  Onyx 
u  composed  of  even  laven  of  black  or  brown  and 
white  ehaloadony ;  white  in  SardonffXt  whidi  has  a 
■fanilar  straetnre,  the  alternate  l*yM*  <ure  nd  and 
whitf.  For  amorphous  forms  of  nlica  which  eon- 
tain  variable  (|uaJititieK  of  water,  see  Opau 

Quartz  18  the  mo8t  abundant  and  widely  difTnaed 
of  all  roek-fomiinK  ininnralH.  It  in  an  ini|M>rt- 
ant  aud  characteriAtic  in^'roiliont  of  aci<l  igneous 
rocks,  such  tv*  granite,  quart2  {>orphyi^',  &c.,  aud 
fomis  one  of  the  prinoipal  eonstitaflota  of  gndss. 
In  many  other  igneons  and  aehiataaa  KMln  ii  Is 
met  with  as  a  more  or  le^w  pmnBiiMBk  CMMtitMnt. 
It  oeeon  alao  ahniMkntly  n  seooBdaiy  mineral 
or  altenttioii-prodnet  in  ii^neons  and  sdiiiitom 
neks  generally  sotnetimes  irregularly  difTutted, 
at  other  times  occupying  cracks,  crevices,  cavitiew, 
i&c  Many  rocks,  e»p«x-ially  Archa*an  and  Palie 
oioic  rocks,  are  traverni-il  by  veiuKof  quart/,  wliich 
varj-  in  brea<ith  from  mere  line*  up  to  many  ffiH. 
In  some  ulaccM  such  veins  are  more  or  lew  impreg- 
nated witn  gold— indeed  qnartz- veins  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  npositoriea  of  the  preeioos  metal 
(see  Gold). 

Qnoiti,  in  emtala,  ia  abo  one  of  the  most 
eonmea  miMisiii  met  with  liaioi;  the  walls  of 
metalliferons  lodea.  Amongst  derivative  rocks  it 
plajn  an  important  part-  conglomerates  an<l  sanil- 
HtoneN  Iteing  comi>o«ed  tut  a  rule  chieHy  of  ailice<iiiH 
materials*,  riidlceibmy  as  a  rock-constituent  in  a 
pro<lnct  of  Hltoration,  iind  is  met  with  commonly 
in  the  vesicles  and  pores  of  many  ifneoiu  rockw, 
or  as  irregular  at^jgregatet  llliniMllI  tnrough  their 
ground-maas.  It  u  aM>  tk  eonmoa  vein-nuneral^ 
the  coloured  chakedoaiea  eipedally  oeaanin^  in 
thia  fonn.  Aoalw  oeew  in  vetna,  and  enaoaUy 
In  the  amygdalaMal  eavitiea  of  igneon  roen. 

<|nartZ-I>orphyry.  nn  igneous  nvk,  consist- 
ing of  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar  scattered 
porphvritic&lly  through  a  compact  or  very  finek 
crystalline  ground-mass  of  the  same  minerals.  It 
occurs  both  as  an  intrusive  rock  and  in  the  form  of 
lavaa  which  have  flowed  oat  at  tiM  anrface.  Some 
of  the  qaaitK-porphy rifle  whieb  have  a  vei^  compact 
or  microfelsitic  ground-mass  appear  to  nave  been 
originally  volcanic  vitreous  rocks — the  glas^  having 
8iihH»'<|nently  Imh'ouk!  tlt-v  itrified.  The  non  porpliy- 
ritic  variclicf*  wliich  have  a  (litity  or  liomstonc  like 
aspect  are  calle<l  FrJsite  (o.v  ).  '  QuartzltMH-ixir- 
phyiy '  is  a  name  for  Orthoclase-porpbyiy  (q.v.). 

Qmuiftrock,  or  QvaKTZTTK.  is  a  eommonly 
occurring  rock,  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  quartz- 
grains  welded  togetner.  It  is  usually  white,  gray, 
nr  rusty  yellow  or  reddish  in  colour,  jirnl  lia.-«"a 
?<j>lintery  frju-tnre.  Under  the  micn>Htr)pe  ilic  gniinft 
snow  a  ronii<l>'<l  iiinl  oftj-n  scnn-fiised  iipju'urance, 
as  if  they  hail  Inn-n  iiiuturtUy  agglutinated  while 
in  a  i>oftene<l  condition.  The  siliceous  paste  in 
which  the  granulen  are  frequently  set  has  usually 
a  crj'stalline  texture,  and  now  and  a^ain  crystals 
of  quartz  are  dcvehmd  in  ik  The  iwk  not  infre- 
quently sbowa  fUM-bedding,  and  oeeon  in  itimta 
of  variable  thicloiees,  often  forming  mountain- 
maasea.  Sometimes  it  a.<«sumef«  a  foliated  structure 
{Quartz  gchitl).  anil  contniiw  s<  ales  of  mica  which 
occasinimlly  form  Ifivfix  or  l.-unina'.  The  rock 
is  oli\iiiu~ly  of  .Ht'dinientury  (niirin,  ivm!  lia--  ^uh- 
■eqnently  been  subjected  to  uietauiorphic  action. 

Bm  lactam. 


Quasimodo  8un«lay.  Bee  Low  Sunday. 

<|oaiUila«  a  genus  of  treea  and  shrobe  of  the 
natural  order  Simamha««»  (q.v.)i  hnviaf  herma- 

Shrodite  flowera,  with  five  peteb  oomUned  into  a 
ibe,  and  ranch  longer  than  the  small  calyx,  ten 
stamens,  five  gennens,  and  only  one  style  ;  tlie 
fruit  composed  of  live  drupcfi  Qua^ixia  (ii)i(ini  is  a 
native  of  the  tronical  jiart-s  of  Anicrica  and  of  ni>uw 
of  the  West  liiaia  Islands.  It  is  n  slir\it>  10  to 
16  feet  high,  with  racemes  of  bright  re<l  Ho\ver», 
and  large  pinnate  leaves,  the  stalks  of  wliich  are 
remarkably  wingwl  and  jointed.  The  wood,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  root,  has  a  strong,  purely 
bitter  taate»  and  waa  at  one  time  rnneh  oaed  ia 
medicine  mdar  tim  naDMS  of  Qtuutia-wood,  BiUtr- 
traocf.  Ae.  Hm  flawere  were  valned  in  Surinam 
for  their  ttomaehtc  properties  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  isth  i-cntury  ;  tin-  woimI  of  tlie 
root  In-gan  to  l>e  krujwn  in  KurojK^  before  the 
middle  of  that  century,  and  was  in  ore  fully  brought 
into  notice  about  17ri«,  by  liolaiider,  a  Swede,  who 
had  visited  Surinam,  and  bad  learned  it«  value 
from  a  negro,  called  Quaasi,  Quaslia,  or  Quacy. 
Thi^  negro  hiul  discovered  it  aboat  1790,  and 
had  Mnployed  it  with  great  anceaH  as  a  remedy 
for  feven,  ao  that  thougti,  as  Rolander  says,  a  very 
simple  man,  he  had  acquired  a  great  reputation 
by  his  use  of  it.  Linna>us  published  a  dissertation 
on  it  in  1761,  and  it  wits  he  who  gave  to  the  genua 
the  name  QuatM-ia,  from  the  name  of  the  slave  by 
whom  it^  medicinal  qualities  had  been  made 
known.  The  true  quaasia  is  now,  however,  little 
used ;  ita  name 
having  been 
transferred  to  the 
Hitterwood(q.v.) 
of  the  west 
Indies,  Picnena 
(or  Qiuusia)  ex- 
cfJmi,  a  lofty  tree, 
the  wood  of 
which  pomeHses 
the  same  proper- 
ties, although  in 
an  inferior  de- 
cree ;  but  this 
inferiority  is 
compensated  bv 
the  greater  laeif- 
ity  with  which 
any  requisite 

B  11  p  p  1  V  is 

obtninoi.  It  i-- 
the  wood  of  thi-' 
tree  which  is  now 
sold  as  Qhossui- 
xcvod,  or  Quasiia- 
chipt,  in  the 
shops.  It  is  used 
to  a  considerable 
extent  instead  of 
hops  for  making; 
l)eer,  although  the  use  of  it  is  illegal  in  Britain, 
and  Ix-cr  made  with  it  is  said  to  i>cc<»iiie  nnnhly 
and  flat,  and  not  to  kwp.  <^ua**ia-wo«d  is  veiy 
feebly  narcotic,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  used  for 
killing  flies.  Cabinet- work  made  of  it  is  safe  from 
all  attacks  of  insects.  In  medicine  it  is  a  valuable 
stomacbic  tonic ;  but  in  fevers  it  is  not  to  be  oom- 
paied  in  eflksaey  with  cinchona  and  its  alkaloidsL 
Its  properties  depend  on  a  bitter  {windple  called 
quassiin,  C,oH„0,,  which  ia  present  in  minute 
amount  in  tne  wood. 

Quaternary*  or  Post-Tebtiary,  the  fourth 

great  cUviaion  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,  which 
embnuMS  the  Flsiatocene  or  Glaoial  (9.V.)  aad  PtaU 
glacial  and  Kaoaat  (q«v.)  t 
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Bitter  wood  {Picrana 
),   braaoh   witii  Uaexnal 
flowers:  a, fmit 

(  Bentlejr  and  Trimen.) 
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QnaternloilS  (or  'seta  of  foar'),  the  name  of 
a  calculus  of  peculiar  power  and  generality  in- 
vented  by  Sir  tniHMu  Rowan  Hamilton  (f.v.)  of 
Dublin.  Am  m  gSOUMiry,  it  primarily  oODcerns 
ItMlf  with  tiie  <^Mimtions  by  whieh  one  directed 
quantity  or  Vector  (q.v.)  is  changed  into  another. 
Such  an  operation  is  called  a  quaternion,  for 
reawna  which  will  appear  hereafU'r.  From  this 
point  of  view  alone  we  ><IkiI1  diHciisH  it  here.  We 
Usw  cf  vector  addition,  wiiich  a«8ertJ« 
tliat  the  vector  or  directed 
line  AC  (see  fig-  1 )  i»  e<iiial 
to  the  sum  of  the  vectors 
AB  and  BC— or  any  other 
directed  lines  pfiaUel  and 
equal  to  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  resnltAnt  of  two 
velocities  or  coterininal  forcen  i»  a  vector  equal  to 
the  vector  sum  of  the  ooroponentH  (see  Composi- 
tion). Quantities  which  do  not  involve  the  idea 
of  direction  or  directedness  are  called  Scalart :  such 
are  the  quantities  used  in  arithmetic  and  ordinary 
algebra.  Parallel  vectors  can  all  be  represented  as 
scalar  maltiplee  of  one  another,  or  (better)  of  tlie 
parallel  v«elor  whow  length  is  unity.  By  the 
latter  repreeentatioii.  the  scalar  muldple  gives  the 
length  or  tensor  of  the  vector.  Thus  any  vector  a 
may  be  factiirined  into  itx  tensor  atul  diriH-t***!  unit 
part.  Tliiw  is  .'(ymlH>li.H^sl  by  the  eijuation  a  =-  ToUo, 
where  T  and  U  apjM.»ar  as  selective  svnilM)l8  of 
operation,  separating  out  the  length  ancf  direction 
respectively. 

The  operation  which  simply  rotates  a  vector  into 
a  new  airection  without  cnangine  its  lengtii  la  a 
particular  kind  of  quatenuon  calMd  a  Vtnor.  A 
saoond  applieatioa  or  this  vemr  produces  aa  extra 
equal  rotation  in  the  same  plane — Le.  about  the 
same  axis.  With  every  versor,  therefore,  are 
as80ciat«<I  an  axis  having;  a  definite  ditcction  and 
an  angle  through  which  anv  vector  )R'riK>ndicular 
to  this  axis  la  rotated  by  the  vernier  operating  on 

it.     A  verj'  imixirtHnt 
case  in   the  quadrantal 
or  right  versor,  which 
tarns  a  peruendicular 
vector  throu^  a  right 
angle.  Let  »  represent 
the  right  versor  whose 
axis  is  perpendicular  to 
tlic  ]dane  of  the  paper. 
Tiien  (fig.  '2)  if  ^  i«  any 
vector  ill  the  plrLuc  of 
the  pajter,  the  quantity  t'^  =  y  gives  a  vector  per- 
pendicular to  /9  and  to  the  ana  of      A  seeond 
operation  gives 

or  symbolically  i*  =  -  1.  Thus  the  square  of  any 
right  versor  i^  nentive  unity.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  11^  vhete  n»  a  aaalar,  is  an  operator  which 
still  turns  any  appropriate  veolor  yinNi^  a  right 
angle,  but  at  the  same  time  iDerensae  na  tensor  n 
time«.  Such  an  oprator  i»  a  quadrtttil  quater- 
nion, whose  tensor  is  n  and  versor  i.  Aqnammion 
can  always  he  factorised  into  its  tensor  and  versor 
partM. 

Now  let  01  (fig.  3)  lie  the  axes  of  two  right 
versors  t  and  I,  making  angle  $  with  each  other. 
Describe  the  sphere  of  unit  radius  with  O  as 
centre^  and  draw  the  vector  OA  or  a  peraen- 
dicular  to  t  and  In  the  plane  Oil.  Draw  OB  or 
^  l>erpendicnlar  to  t  and  a — Le.  upward  from  the 
plane  of  the  paper  ;  and  finally  draw  OC  or  >  |)er- 
peiidii  iilar  to  i  and  /3.  Then  first  »a  =  /9  and 
fteeoii.Uy  Im  =1/3  =  7;  "<>  that  Ii  (  =  yfa)  in  the 
versor  which  rotates  a  into  the  poHition  y.  This 
veraor  has  ita  axis  parallel  to  OB,  and  ita  angle 
equal  to  the  eomplenMnt  of  §.    Thna  any 


Fig.  2. 


versor  can  l>e  represented  by  tlie  product  of  two 
right  versotB  perpendicular  to  it  and  making  with 
eaeh  other  the  appropriate  angle.  If  the  two  right 
veraors  are  themselves  at  li^t  angles^  their  pro- 
duct becomes  the  right  vemr  peipeadteolar  to 
both.  We  thus  arrive  at  what  is  historieally  the 
hasb  of  quaternions — viz.  Hamilton's  remark- 
able system  of  mutually  perpendicular  right  vereore, 

K"k.  As  operator*  (see  fig.  4)  they  are  connected 
jr  the  eqnntione 


-••1.  _  . 


tpAs  -  1  =  »«=/«  =  it«. 

The  special  point  to  notiee  is  the  non-oommutative 
character  of  the  fioeeta  of  mnltipUeatioo,  y  mt 
being  the  same  as  ii. 

of  tne 

on 


The 


discovery 
o<{  nation    ij  =  -  ji 
(^(ctolier   16.    1S4,1,  was 

auickly  followed  hy  the 
evelopmeiit  of  the  wliole 
calculus  of  quaternions. 
Now,  if  j  and  k  were 
vteUm  instead  of  risht 
vetsots,  the  eouauoa 
ij  =  k  would  still  oe  true 
as  an  equation  of  operti- 
tiom.  In  fact,  as  is  cap- 
able of  eany  pnxjf,  right 
versoni  oliey  the  law  of 
vector  addiliuu  ;  and  in 
the  identification  of  unit  vectors  and  right 
vemors,  or  more  generally  of  vectors  and  right 
quat«mion8,  lies  one  of  toe  great  simpUficatioos 
of  the  calculus.  Thus  the  operator  (i  -^J)  k  a 
right  qoatemioo  whose  axfa  (see  fig.  4)  is  akng 
the  diagonal  of  the  square  of  which  t  and  i  are  the 
sides,  and  whose  tensor  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
this  diagonal. 

The  following  conclusions  are  readily  come  to. 
The  square  of  every  unit  vector  is  negative  unitv; 
the  product  of  two  |iarallel  vectors  is  minus  tW 
product  of  their  tensors ;  the  product  of  two  per- 
]>endicular  vectors  is  a  third  vector  peipendicniar 
to  both  and  having  its  tensor  equal  to  toe  prodoet 
of  the  tensoie  of  its  fMitemi  toe  pradnot  of  aiqr 
two  unit  veetois  is  in 
general  a  versor ;  the 
product  of  any  two 
vectors  is  a  i|nater- 
nion  wlnjse  teii.sor  is 
the  pnxluct  of  the 
tensors,  and  whose 
versor  is  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sen* 
tence.  The  quater^ 
nion  0^  traosfdraie 
into  the  vector  as 
and  being  itedf 
that  quaternion  whldl 
undoes  the  effect  of 
the  right  quaternion 

f,  must  also  be  a  l  i^dit  (|uatemion — i.e. 
n  fact,  p  '  is  ahvay.s  e<{ual  to  a  scalar  tuitltiple 
of  -  8.  Hence  the  quaternion  is  the  operator 
which  changes  the  vector  /3'*  into  the  vector  a. 
This  operation  involves  four  numbers:  first,  the 
change  of  lengthi  second,  the  angle  throngii  which 
the  one  veotar  uinst  he  rotated  ao  ea  to  Bring  it 
into  paraUeUm  with  the  other;  and  third  and 
fourth,  the  two  nnmhers  necemary  to  fix  the  a*peci 
of  the  plane  in  which  the  rotation  tak'-^  place,  or 
the  diret-tion  of  the  axis  alxint  which  rotation  take* 
place.  Thus  a  ijuatcrnion.  in  general,  tie|>endH  on 
/uur  numbers,  whence  the  name.  A  vector  or 
qnadnuital  qontonioB  b  n  <' 


a  vector. 
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itiv<)lviii)j|  onlv  three  nuinbeni;  while  a  acalar, 
which  mighk  M  dafiaed  m  tb*  qoAtamion  whaek 
changw  one  vestor  into  •  i»ralM  one,  b  atill  mora 

deKenerate,  involving  only  one  number— viz.  itaelf. 

There  i:^  still  one  very  important  representation 
of  a  quaternion  to  consider.  ThiH  in  done  most 
simply  as  follows  :  Let      be  the  two  vectorH  OA, 

OB  (fig.  5).  KewdvinK 
P  along  and  perpen- 
dicular to  a  we  get  /3  = 
OM  +  ON  ;  ano  hence 
a/J  =  0A.0M  +  OA.ON. 
Bnt  OA.OM.  being  the 
product  of  two  parallel 
veetOIS,  is  mintu  the 
prodnet  of  the  lengths 
or  t'Oasors.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlif»  ])roducl  <.).\.t.)N,  lieing  the  prixinct 
of  two  pt'i  ]HMi(lii-ulur  vectorM,  is  a  vector  porj>en- 
dicalar  to  tlie  plane  of  the  paper  witli  tensor  equal 
to  twice  the  area  of  the  tmogle  OAB.  Thus  the 
quaternion  a/9  is  equal  to  the  eom  of  »  Melw  end  a 
vector ;  and  ffen«ijly  for  my  qoataniiM  (f )  we 
have  tho  ralmon 

q  =  H.q  +  y.q, 

where  S  edeete  the  eeeler  port  and  V  the  vector 
part.  The  ^meMeel  meeoings  of  8  and  V 
operating  on     tm  easily  teen  to  oe  theea— 

where  •  ia  tlia  anil  Teotor  peipendienlar  to  a 

and  /}. 

We  end  with  a  few  illustration.i.  Thus,  if  a  in 
a  constant  vector,  and  p  a  variable  vector,  the 
equation  S.a^  =  c,  a  constant,  means  that  the 
RMolved  part  of  f  along  the  direction  of  a  ia  con- 
atant,  aiM  that  inerefote  the  extremity  of  p  traces 
out  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a.  The  vei«or  that 
turns  anv  line  through  an  angle  9  in  a  given  plane 
ha.1  the  ?oriii  cos  5  +  i  sin  t!.  \\  \]vtp  i  is  the  right 
versor  f)erpendicular  to  that  plane.  Demoivre's 
theorem  (see  Demoivre)  at  onco  follows  if  we 
write  t  ss  n/  - 1.  Finally,  if  /3  representa  a  force 
at  the  extremity  of  a,  V.o^  is  the  vector 
)  el  the  foraa  about  the  origin ;  and  in  the 


V.a  (/i  4-      »  V.e^  +  Y.»p^ 

wo  fiavo  a  completely  general  demonstration  of 
Variynoii's  theorem  of  momenta.    See  MoMENT. 

Haniilttiii's  I,r<-tnrr»  on  <^untrrni<ms  (llWH)  and  hit 
fChmrntM  of  Quatrriitnnf  l  lS'ifi)  are  still  the  classical 
wnrks  on  the  subject.  I'ait  *  KIrmfnU  <>/  Qmitrmifrn* 
{'.id  ud.  1890)  18  probably  better  fitted  m  a  tfXt-l>t>ok  for 
the  xtudent  t<<  work  through,  and  oontains  »oine  original 
applic»tion>  nf  hi^h  physical  interest.  Kelland  and  'I ait's 
/n?r  .  / . I  ,'i  i.i  '  /  Quatemiont  (1874)  may  !>■  recommended 
to  the  b«ginner  Tait's  treatise  han  been  translated  into 
French  and  German. 

€|MUre-BnUi  a  village  of  Belcdam,  about  10 
ndMB  88B.  of  Waterioo,  sitnated  at  the  intersection 
of  the  great  roade  from  Bruasebi  to  Charleroi,  and 
from  NivellM  to  Narour,  whence  ita  name  ('four 
ariiiH*).  On  16th  Juno  1815,  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  (o.v. ),  Qiiatre  Bras  was  the 
.scene  <>f  a  ilcsjicrate  f»attlo  Ix'tween  the  English 
under  Wellington  and  the  French  under  Ney. 
The  honours  of  the  field  remained  with  the  former ; 
bnt  the  Mvere  defeat  of  Bllicher  the  same  day  at 
Ligny  compelled  WdUngton  to  retreat.  The  loss 
on  toe  English  side  was  5800,  on  the  French  4140, 
anionget  tae  Allies  being  the  Dnke  of  Branswick, 
the  gallant  diief  of  the  Black  Bmnswickers.  A 
monument  to  his  memory,  a  bronze  Hon  10)  feet 
high,  was  erected  in  \H[U). 

QMtrefaget*  Jkan  Louis  Armakd  de,  a 
naturalist,  was  boni  at  Berthesenne  (Gard)  on 


QastnfoiL 


10th  February  1810,  studied  medicine  at  Strasborg, 
and  in  1838  was  appointed  omtaaor  of  Zoolonr  at 
Tonloua.    Bnt  nua  poet  m  sooii  realgneaaad 

went  to  Paris,  to  study  further  for  himself.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  profesmjr  of  Natural  History  in 
the  Lucff  XajHiUtJU,  and  in  lK55of  .Aiiatorny  and 
Fhhnologv  at  the  Natural  History  iMii>eiiiii  in 
Paris.  fte  devottHi  his  attention  principally  to 
antlirojiology-  and  the  lower  animals,  specially 
annelids.  Him  chief  works  are  VEapiee  Humaine 
(1877;  8th  ed.  1886;  Eng.  trans.  1879) ;  A'outwntn 
d'un  NaturaliMt  ( 1854  ;  Eng.  trans.  1857 ) ;  Uniti 
de  I'Emtt*  HtmatiM  (1881);  6Van*a  £MiiMa 
(1875-82):  LaSaeeFnitdmmaiim  ;  Eng.  train. 
1872);  La  PvgttUe*  (1887):  and  Histoire  Natur- 
tile  dea  AnneliM  (2  vols.  1866).  In  1889  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  French  Cieographical 
Society.  Died  January  12,  1892.  For  his  poeition 
as  an  anthropologist,  see  Anthbopolocy. 

<tuatrefoil«  aa  opening  in  tracer>',  a  panel, 
&c.,  divided  by  cusps  or  feather- 
ings into  four  leaves.  This  form 
is  mneh  need  as  an  ornament  in 

Gothic  architecture. 

ftnatrem^re,  Stienne 

Makc,  a  French  orientalist,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  12th  July  1782,  and 
from  his  earliest  diildhood  to  his 
latest  years  was  immersed  in 
studv ;  he  lived  more  after  the 
fashion  of  a  medUev«l  raoloM  than  a  nodem 
scholar.  Employed  in  1887  in  the  namiBeript 
department  of  the  Imperial  Library*,  he  was  pro- 
inole<l  ill  18()9  to  the  tireek  chair  in  the  College  of 
Uouen,  and  in  1819  to  the  cliuir  of  .Ancient  Orien- 
tal I.Anguages  in  the  College  de  France,  and  in  1827 
he  l>ecanie  ])rofe»8or  of  Persian  in  the  School  for 
Modem  Oriental  Languages.  He  died  18th  Sep- 
tember 18.57.  Althougli  a  man  of  vast  and  accurate 
knowledee,  he  had  little  critical  insight  or  origin- 
ality. His  principal  works  are  RecKerchea  *ur  la 
LangmH  la  Littiratwn dt  i'^jrypte  ( 1888),  proving 
that  the  language  of  ancient  Egj-pt  is  to  be  aoaght 
for  in  modem  Coptic  ;  M&moires  Gtographiquu  et 
HiHtoriquta  itiir  r£ai/})te  (1810);  M&motrt  sur  leg 
Xiil»it^t  nx  {  18,35 ) ;  tiistoire  de$  Sultans  Mameloucks 
(1H.'<7),  friitn  the  Arabic  of  Makrizi  ;  Hisioirr  ties 
MojiijuIh  III  III  Pt-rse  (1836),  from  the  Pernian  of 
Ilashid  ed-Din;  an  e<lition  of  the  Arabic  text  of 
the  Prolegomena  of  Ibn-Khaldnn  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  articles  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  Asiatigue  and  the  Journal  de*  Savantt. 
Besides  this,  be  gathend  matariale  for  Arabkx 
Coptic,  Byriac,  Tnrkish,  Perrian,  and  Armenlaa 
dictionarii  s 

Qnattro  Cento  (Ital.,  *  four  hundre<l,' a  con- 
traction for  one  thousand  four  hundretl ;  cf.  CiNQUE 
Cento),  in  Italian  a  term  for  the  15th  century,  it« 
literature  and  art ;  the  early  Renaissance.  Out- 
standing Quattroeentitti  in  art  ara  Donatello,  Delia 
Kobbia,  Brunellesco,  Masaedo,  GUilandajo,  Lippo 
Lippi,  and  Mantegna. 

QlielNNN  a  ]>rovince  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
liett  to  the  east  of  Ontario,  and  between  that  pro- 
vince and  New  Hrunswick.  Deducting  the  surface 
of  its  inland  waters,  including  the  Hiver  and  Gulf 
of  8t  Liawrence,  the  area  ot  Quel>ec  amount^}  to 
228,900  sq.  m.,  or  146,496,000  acres.  The  surface 
of  the  eonntiy  is  varied  and  grand*  eonsisting  of 
extendve  riven  and  lakes,  large  stratehes  of  agri- 
cnltunil  land,  ami  immense  forests.  Two  ranges 
of  ntountains  nin  through  the  jirovince  from  south- 
west to  north  east,  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  St 
Lawrence  being  called  the  Notre  Dan>e  or  Green 
Mountains,  stretching  from  Quelwc  to  (Ih.hjm'', 
while  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  the  Lauren- 
tlan  Range  (see  Camaha).  Tha  ehiaf  tivaria  tin 
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province  b  of  eoaiwi  tlie  8t  Ijiwrence  ( q.  v. ),  which 
has  many  tributHrics  of  grent  Icnjfth,  the  principHl 
being  the  QltJiwa,  the  St  Mmirice,  and  the  Sague- 
nav-  The  influence  of  the  li*if  in  the  St  Lawrence 
is  felt  EM  far  up  an  the  town  of  Three  liivere,  which 
is  nearly  900  mileK  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 
Several  of  the  river«  are  navigable  for  the  greater 

Sari  of  their  course,  wliile  others  are  used  in 
oaUng  timber,  and  beudes  aapply  mannteetariog 
indoatnas  wltli  almost  aoUniited  wster-powor. 
There  are  namerons  lakes  in  Uie  province*,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  Teiniscaniingu*>,  M(nApc<Iia, 
Temisoouata,  Meniphreniagi>g,  and  St  .John.  The 
province  \\hj*  a  coast  line  of  825  miles  <ni  the 
Atlantic. 

The  cliniiite  of  (^ueliHo  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  cii-stern  Canada,  excepting  per- 
haps that  the  winter  is  Hlightly  colder ;  ont,  as  in 
Ontario  and  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  air  is 
generally  dry  and  brilliaat,  (be  oold  is  not  felt  to 
be  anpleasant,  and  H  fa  ne  disadvantage  to  either 
the  agricnltnrAl  or  other  indnatries:  m  faiBL  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  healthy.  The  soil  of  the 
province  i.t  ricli  and  loamy,  well  a<iapted  for  the 
growth  of  producLH  of  all  kinds.  Cereals,  liav,  and 
root-crops  grow  every wln-re  in  aluiiidance.  Indian 
corn,  hemp,  thix,  and  Io)nu:co  ure  also  raisvil  in 
many  i>artis  of  the  province.  Fruit  in  considerahle 
quantities  is  grown,  especially  apples  and  pluuu, 
wiiieh  are  exported  laigely.  Small  fruits  are 
veiy  abundant,  and  grapes  ripen  in  tiie  open 
air  in  many  districts.  Tomntoas  am  alio  a 
field-erop.  Cattle-breeding  on  a  laige  scale  fa 
carried  on,  and  many  thnufuuidR  of  animals  are 
exported  to  Great  Kritain  y<Mirly.  For  |>asturage 
the  land  of  Quebec  is  of  itpeciiU  excellence,  par 
ticularly  in  the  eaatam  townahipa  and  north  of  the 
St  I>awr«*nce. 

The  li.xheriiiis  in  tlie  River  and  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence are  very  prolilio,  and  all  tlie  smaller  rivers 
teem  with  lisb.  Along  the  St  Lawrence  eH|>ecially 
thiM  industry  is  an  important  one.  The  value  of 
the  fisheries  in  18S9  was  9I,87A,194.  The  provinoe 
fa  notaUy  rich  in  minenUa.  Alluvial  gold  is 
ionnd  in  various  places,  copper  is  found  In  the 
•Mtem  townships,  while  iron  is  very  generally 
distrihuted.  Oilier  minerals,  snrli  a«  lea<l,  silver, 
pliitinum,  and  zinc.  iLit>  aNo  fo\ii)d,  while  the 
aslN^tos  deposit«,  and  tho«e  of  apatite,  or  phoa- 

Ehat4*  of  lime,  have  (ichieved  a  reputation  far 
eyond  the  limits  of  the  province.  Agriculture 
and  dairy-farming  form  the  chief  ooenpations  of 
the  people  at  preaent^  bnt  manufactures,  the 
flflhenes,  and  commaiee  employ  a  considerable 
put  of  ifei  inhabitanta,  as  do  ;iNn  lumbering, 
mining,  and  shipbuilding.  The  [>tiiK  ipaj  articles 
rnanufactureil  are  cloth,  linen,  furniture,  h-athor, 
sawn  timber,  flax,  irt)n  and  Imnlwurf.  i>.ii>er, 
chemicals,  sugar,  soap,  indiarultlx  i  v.''""'"^.  biHits 
and  shoes,  cotton  and  woollen  goo<ls,  ciieese  (tlicre 
wcrr-  f)7'2  ('li('«T«e-fa<'tiir ii'>  urul  creJimeries  in  IH'.M  ), 
and  all  kindii  of  sitricultural  implementH.  Good 
wagon-roads  abonnd,  and  in  180O  Quebec  had  2688 
milcfl  of  railway  in  operation,  bolides  important 
canals,  8uch  ak  the  Lachine,  Ikanhamois,  moA 
Glianihly.  The  imports  of  the  province  in  1 889-90 
were  runed  at  fH5,49R,OM,  of  which  t19,%29,5aO 
came  frtnn  Great  Ilrit.iin,  and  $l.'i.M7:?,!>6.H  fmni  the 
Unit«l  States.  Tho  export-s,  for  the  same  perio<i 
were  valued  at  f.T4.«40,tm,  of  which  «i2H,()20.;n  1 
went  to 'Great  Britain,  and  only  $4.37'2,.32fl  to  the 
l  iiito^i  Stat<?«.  <tf  the  rx|M)rt»  (In-  ino-^t  import- 
ant were  the  products  of  the  forest,  911,672,7.V<, 
animals  and  their  uro<lucts,  $16,178,401,  Hid  agri- 
cultural products,  13,408,7491  The  ref«ttn«  of  the 
provinoe  for  the  year  IWH  waa  45^907,860,  the 
expenditure  being  |6,1M,1S0L  The  revenue  b 
derived  from  the  MbOMgr  Iran  the  Federal 


treasury,  reeeipta  from  land  aales,  timber  limits, 

ininet*,  liccnH^'H,  and  certain  f)ther  (lire<'t  t?i\e-. 
The  atfttirH  of  the  province,  which  is  divided  into 
6S  counties,  are  adnunistered  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  goverutir- 
general,  an  executive  council  consisting  of  24 
membera  appointed  for  life,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  73  persons  elected  every  ffmr  year». 
The  provisee  is  represented  to  the  Dominion  Senate 
by  M  mambers,  and  in  the  Hooae  of  Commins 
bv  65  mambeia.  The  nopalatioa  conaiata  laigel  v 
oT  French-Canadians,  deaeen'dants  of  the  Frencli 
s<'ltl»T?t  li\ing  in  the  country  when  it  was  trans- 
ferns!  to  (Jreat  Hrita.in  in  176.3.  The  population 
in  1H,S1  was  1,3.")(»,(>'>7,  of  whom  1,073.820,  or  79  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  were  French,  12.3.749  Irish,  81,515 
English,  and  50,923  Scotch.  In  1891  the  total 
population  was  1,488,686.  In  1763,  at  the  lime  of 
the  cession,  the  noneh  population  did  not  exceed 
70.600,  ao  that  the  progwaB  in  leas  than  130  years 
haa  been  vaty  remarkane,  and  in  atnuige  oontnst 
to  the  state  of  things  in  old  France.  Families  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  are  quite  common  among»t 
Frencli  f'anaiiians.  The  Fnj^'lii-ili  iiopulation  does 
not  increase  in  the  Hiiinc  ^^Ky.  Furiii;^  are  j^ub- 
divided  aiiioiiK>il  all  the  cliildrfii  h.s  in  Fmnco.  In 
religion  the  Uoman  CatliolicH  naturally  prevail.  \<ut 
the  ProtestAnt  churches  tlourish  in  the  diff«T<'nt 
cities,  and  the  rights  of  the  minority,  both  in 
religious  and  educational  matters,  are  prateeted  by 
atatata.  Education  fa  nnder  the  auperviaoo  td  a 
oomieil,  wbicb  fa  divided  into  two  eommitteea  for 
the  gnvemm«it  of  Roman  Catholic  and  ProCeetant 
schools  respectively.  The  two  Protestant  nniver- 
sities  are  At'CJill  at  Montreal  and  Bishop's  Collie 
at  Ivcnnoxville  ;  IjivrI,  the  Catholic  university,  i« 
at  Queltcc  The  principal  city  in  the  province  i- 
Montreal,  whicli  now  claims  a  jxijuilation  of 
210,000,  anti  is  the  cotninercial  metrojKilis  of  thi 
Dominion.  The  next  is  Quebec,  the  moat  historic 
dty  in  Canada,  and  the  seat  of  the  provindal 
government. 

From  a  historical  point  of  vfow  tiie  provinoe  of 
Quebee  fa  probably  tlie  most  interesting  part  of  the 

continent,  and  has  already  been  deserioed  up  to 

the  'Quebec  Act'  of  1774  in  the  article  Canada 
(q.v.).  The  French  langimpe  is  still  ui*t>d  in  the 
province,  and  is  sanctioned  by  law ;  the  sanif 
remark  apiilicw  to  the  Fn^nch  law.  It  is  generally 
inippos«»tl  tfiat  thcM>  privilege?*  were  winferred  njKin 
tlie  French-Canadians  by  statute,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  By  the  proclamation  of  1763  French  Uw 
was  abolished  in  the  provinoe,  and  tlie  English  law 
substituted  for  it.  The  civU  biW  of  France  was 
eatabUahed  again  in  1791,  and  the  naa  of  the 
VrmA  language  was  ofneUlly  reeocnised  for  the 
fin^t  time  in  that  ycnr  ;  btit  by  the  Act  of  1840  the 
French  language  wim  a^awi  set  a«ide,  and  it  wa» 
onlv  legaliseil  a;;uin  m  1S4X.  The  principal  hi:-- 
torical  occurrences  in  the  19th  century  have  been 
the  rebelliim  of  1837-^38,  which  le<l  to  the  union  of 
rppcr  and  I.x)wer  Canada  in  1840,  and  the  subse- 
quent (lifTiculties  which  ended  in  the  confederation, 
of  1867,  with  the  othor  provinces  of  Canadiu 
See  <hMfaa  J^ul  nad  A«mi(,  hj  J.  M.  LHMtaa 

of  the  Fkwfaas,  hr%f'H£  ji!Sltkm^*SSSi 
Osnmn'b  Bitkirm  of  Oamada;  MiHtin  dfa  OmmMtm 
nmmarit,  far  SnKa;  Owlfa  JWtlwenw  dsnoda;  and 
haaOoSs  jfansd  by  the  Oteadiaa  gofennaa*. 

Quebec,  capital  of  the  province  oi  tfuli  name, 
is  situated  on  a  st««p  promontory*  on  the  north- 
west liank  of  the  St  I.Awrence  at  its  junction  with 
St  Cbarlea  liiver,  SOO  miles  from  the  Gnlf  of 
St  Lawrenee  and  180  aiiko  below  Montreal  (178 
W  rail).  The  highest  part  of  the  headhnd  is 
Cape  Diamond,  333  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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river.  QiMbec  U  the  mmt  important  military 
poaitioa  in  CmmIa.  The  citadel  oocajpies  an  area 
(rf  40  MtrMt  MmI  MOmUHMb  a  inaKnitioent  view. 
The  harbour  is  epaeioDft,  and  the  doeks  and  Udal 
KaBin  are  perfect  specimens  of  engine^°?  skill.  On 
the  Levis  sifJe  of  tlie  river  is  the  extt  n^ive  graving- 
<lock.  The  city  in  divkled  inU>  an  Upper  aud 
Lower  T'l-A'n.  lii  iln'  la'it*'!-  are  situat€><l  the  banks, 
warehouses,  and  »h<»lesale  aud  retail  stores.  In 
the  Upper  Town  are  the  principal  r»i»idenc«8,  jiuljln 
huildincs,  cbarches,  gardens,  and  rc^tail  shupn. 
TowarOB  the  west  are  the  thrivinju;  suburbs  of  St 
John.  St  Looia,  and  St  Roeb'a.  The  last  named 
has  beoome  a  place  of  oonaiweikl  importance, 
with  it*  immense  warahovMe  and  atoras.  To  the 
sonth-west  of  St  John  are  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  LL-itoric  battlefield,  where  a  column  40  feet 
hi^'h  hiifi  been  erecte<l  t-o  the  memory  of  General 
%S  olfi'  .Another  moniinient,  65  feet  hi;;h,  dedicated 
to    Wolfe    and  Muutcalm,    in    situated    in  the 

<  <overnor's  Garden,  and  inime4liately  overlooks  the 
s  t  Lawrence.  On  the  Ste  Foy  c  Koa<  I  is  au  iron  pillar 
crowned  by  a  hronra  statue,  comiiiemorating  the 
deeds  of  the  Britiih  and  French  under  Murray  and 
Levis  in  1760.  There  b  a  shaft  also  to  the  memory 
of  Jaraoes  Cartier  and  the  Jesuit  Bribeaf.  Four 
martello  towers  occupy  elevated  positions.  Tn  the 
Upper  Town  in  Dutferiii  Terrait.-.  14()0  feet  loug 
and  200  feet  iilKive  tht;  water  level,  cuiuliianding 
a  noble  view.  The  CJraud  Battery  is  also  pictur 
♦'~<juely  !4ituate«l.  Three  hand-^oTne  moilcrn  ^ates 
have  replace)!  the  old  ^-ate^.  The  priru  iual  edifices 
are  the  parliamentary  and  departmental  buildings, 
court-houNC,  post'otfice,  custom-house,  city  hali. 
tiiamnic  hall,  basilica,  the  arcluepisoopal  palace, 
the  Anglican  Cathedml,  Church  Hall,  and  Young 
Men's  Cnristian  Association  building.  Laval  Uni- 
versity, named  after  tlie  first  Roman  On^olic 
biiiliop  of  Que)>ec,  who  in  X^iV.]  fiumdoil  the  fieniin- 
ar>',  is  an  iniixirumt  itiMiuuuoir,  holding  two 
charter  .  un  from  (^m-eii  \'iot<»ria  (18o"2)  and  the 
other  from  l^»i>e  l*iu«  l.\,  Tlie  building  Is  MjvAciouH, 
well  eijuij)|K'<i,  ajiil  contain^  a  librarA"  ot  yO,0()0 
volumes,  a  niuHeutu  and  art  gallery,  laboratory, 
&C.  The  faculties*  are  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
arts.  At  the  Grand  SemioMjr  theoloKy  is  taught ; 
the  minor  seminaiy  ia  devoied  to  uieratore  antl 
pliiloaophjr.  Other  BoauM  Catholic  balU  of 
uistraetien  are  Laval  Normal  and  Model  Kcliool. 
the  I'rsuliue  Convent,  the  Convent  of  the  Good 
•Shepherd,  and  several  nunneries.  Morrin  College, 
PreMhyterian,  is  affiliated  with  M'tlill  I'niverHity. 
The  principal  benevolent  inntitiitiotirt  arc  the 
Vlarine  Hospital,  tiie  .Icffrey  Hale  HoHuital,  the 
H6tel  Dieu,  ttie  Finlay  Asylum,  Church tu  England 
Female  Orphan  A.syhim,  Liulie^  ProlMtaat  Home, 
St  Bridgets  Asylum,  the  Grey  Nunnery,  and  the 
laiWitie  aeylum  at  Beanport.  '  Eight  <uuly  news- 
nweim  are  publiabed,  five  in  the  French  language. 
Tne  supply  of  water  is  contimKms  and  good,  and 

<  onies  from  Lake  St  Charlp*.  The  city  18  lighleil 
with  gas  and  electricity,  the  poa'er  for  the  latter 
>>viu^  afforded  by  khe FmIs  of  Mertinmemy, 9 miles 
•  iistant. 

Qiiel>ec  is  connected  with  all  the  cities  in 
.^Vmerica  by  various  lines  of  rulway,  and  is  at 
the  hea*l  of  ocean  steamship  navigation  to 
Europe.  Shipbuilding  has  Mien  off  considerably 
of  Inte  years.  Tlie  prindpel  nuumfiMtaree  are 
wonted  goods,  iron -castings,  maebinety,  cartridges, 
cntteiy,  nails,  leather,  musical  instraroento,  boots 
and  snoe8,  paper,  toWoco,  steel,  &c.  The  chief 
exports  are  tmilier  and  himlier.  lu  1889  the e.v ports 
Hiiioiiu!-  ;  to  s.">,7j7,H;ir),  tlie  imports  to  $3,81."),  l.'il. 
The  real  t  suae  i.s  valued  at  fS^.OOO.OOO.  The  city 
elects  three  members  to  the  Caua<lian  lioiise  of 
Commons  and  three  members  to  the  Uoebec  Uonae 
of  AMembly.  Qnebee  b  Ihe  lent  el  the  Bomaa 


Catholic  cnrdinal-archbisliop  and  the  tee  «f  the 
Anglican  bUtop.  It  was  orighieUy  enlled  Stadn- 
ccai,  and  wm  viaited  by  Car^  in  IMS.  In  Jnly 
leos  Chfliapkin  lanwled  Oie  town  •adcvre  it  its 

f resent  name.  It  eontinned  to  be  the  eentie  of 
rench  tra<lo  and  civili.siRtifni,  at)  well  a*  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  um»ion--<  in  North  America,  till 
1759,  when  it  fell  into  the  hsii  ls  of  the  Hritijth 
fwee  Wn!,KK\,  In  1763  it  wn^  cpcli  l  to  Great 
Hiuiun  b\  tin-  treaty  of  Pari'-.  Top.  i  ls.'>i!  ,  42,052  ; 
(1»81)  &2,UQ  i  {18D1)  63,000:  in  i8tft»  to  the  citv 
proper  was  annexed  the  snbotO  el  8t  8M««mrt  witn 
it«  |¥>pnlntion  of  16,000. 

Ourbracho  is  the  bark  of  Atpidotperma 
^u«oni«Ao( natural  order  Apocynaceie),  which  grows 
in  the  Arpentine  Republic.  It  ha--^  a  ulightly  bitter 
I  i.(j^t'',  anil  contains  a  numl)er  of  activr  j  iinciples, 
uf  which  the  mottt  important  is  ai']udos]M;rmtne. 
Both  the  iMrk  ami  aspidoepermine  act  like  nninine 
in  lowering  the  temperatnre  in  some  cneee  oi  fever. 
Tliey  promote  secretion  from  the  kitinqps,  intdtinal 
and  aMivary  giands,  and  relieve  dyepoaen  or  aaUinia 
of  fauedonnl  offlsin.  The  bnrk  i>  taken  in  doNS  of 
live  to  eiglit  graiiie,  aepidoBiiemlBe  in  dceee  of  one 
grain,  per  day. 
j  Qnedah.  or  Kedah,  a  state  on  the  west  side 
I  of  the  Malay  Peninmila,  with  au  area  of  36U0 
s().  m.  and  a  pop.  of  90,000.  nominally  subject  to 
Siam.  The  oapitaijironi  which  the  state  takes  its 
name,  haa  about  SOOOiahaUtante. 

4|ued1inburiC,  a  town  of  Pni.s.sia,  at  the 
northern  base  ol  the  Hanr  Moontains,  5<5  miles 
by  rail  SK.  of  1  !i  ui.'- wick.  Founded  by  Henry 
tiie  Fowler  in  92i,  it  is  still  in  part  surrounded 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towcrR.  On  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  town  stands  the  eaetlj^  which 
prior  to  the  Reformation  was  the  iwraence  of 
the  ahbessea  of  QnedUabarg,  who  won  inde- 
|)endent  urinoflOMB  of  the  empire,  and  had  »  vote 
m  the  diet,  and  other  privileges.  Tlie  castle 
chapel  contains  monumental  tombs  of  Heoiy  L, 
his  \vif('  M  il  l  [  I  I  I.  ;aid  the  Countess  of  Ktfnigsniark. 
Here  Kiuphtoi  k  and  Karl  Kitt«r  were  l>om.  The 
l.own  ha«  manufacture*!  of  >*nj{ar,  wire  gtXKlx,  and 
farinaceous  foods,  and  gardening  is  prosecuted  on 
an  extensive  scale.    Pop.  <  lOO)  20,761. 

(A.&  0Mdnv  'a  woman,'  cognate  with 
Dnteh  Atmm,  lee.  krtht,  Gr.  ffvni,  Sansk.  jemi),  in 
its  primary  signincnlion,  the  king's  consort,  who 
has  in  all  countries  In-en  invexte*!  with  privileges 
not  l>elonging  to  other  niarrie<l  women.  The 
Kngli.sh  oueen,  unlike  other  wive**,  can  make  a 
gmtit  to  ficr  hu.sband,  and  receive  one  from  hini. 
She  can  sue  and  be  »ned  alone,  andpurcliaw  land 
without  the  kind's  concurrence.  Tne  Statute  of 
Treaeono  makea  it  treason  to  compass  her  death, 
or  to  violate  her  diaetity,  even  with  her  consent, 
and  the  queen  consenung  ie  herself  gnilty  of 
treason.  If  accused  of  treason,  the  qneen  is  tried 
by  the  }  i  f  the  realm.  The  queen  conwirt  is 
exempt  iunn  paying  toll,  and  from  umercenu-nts  in 
any  court.  Slie  Iuuh  a  Hou.sehold  (q.v.)  of  her  own. 
It  nas  been  the  usual  practice  to  crown  the  queen- 
consort  with  solemnities  similar  t<>  thoMe  nwd  in 
the  coronation  of  the  king.  In  the  ca.'M>  of  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  IV.,  who  was  living 
apart  froin  iter  husband,  this  was  not  done.  Certain 
rente  or  revenaes  were  anciently  appropriated  to 
the  income  of  the  qneen,  but  no  separate  revenoee 
seem  ever  to  have  been  settled  on  any  qiteen.«onBort 
by  parliament.  Her  |>en«>nal  egpoMBa  aw  doftayed 
:  from  the  king's  privy  jmnw. 

The  queen  <lowager  is  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
king.  She  retains  most  of  the  privileges  which 
she  enjoved  as  queen-oonsort,  nor  does  she  lose 
her  dignity  hy  re-marriage ;  but  it  has  been  held 
that  no  otto  om  many  the  qneen^dowager  without 
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perntimion  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  forfeitora  of 
lamiM  And  soodU.  On  the  nuumge  of  a  king,  or 
■BBMWon  of  an  omiiitniad  piiinoe,  parliammtnudDM 
proviaion  for  the  qutm*»  naaintenaDO,  la  mm  of 

ner  snrvivance. 

The  (jueen  regnant  is  a  w)verei}^  princess  who 
ha«  Micceeded  to  the  kingly  jxjwer  In  niodern 
times,  in  those  c<»iintrie«  where  the  Sulii'  law  drx's 
not  prevail,  on  failure  of  males  a  Icnialf  nucertnlH 
to  tlie  throne.  By  an  act  <»f  t^uiim  Mary,  the  first 
aaeen-r^nant  in  England,  it  wa»  declared  '  that 
the  raeall  power  of  Uiia  realme  la  in  the  qnene's 
majeaiiie  aa  folkr  and  ahBolutely  aa  ev«r  H  waa  in 
any  of  her  moss  noble  progenitoars  Uiigea  of  thin 
reialme  ; '  and  it  has  aince  been  held  that  the 
powerw,  prerogative*,  and  dignitiefl  of  the  qaeen- 
regiiant  iliirer  in  rii>  ie)i|>ect  from  tiiose  of  the  king. 
Tlie  liu«l»an<l  of  tlie  <|m'<Mi-rfgiiant  is  her  subject ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  conjugal  iMliiiclity  he  i»  not 
subjected  to  the  .same  jM'iial  rest ricliotiH  w*  the 
<|Ueen-consort.  He  iH  not  en<lowed  by  the  consti- 
tution with  any  political  rights  or  privileges,  and 
his  honoors  and  i)rece«Ience  must  be  derivwl  from 
the  queen.  The  Prince  Consort  waa  natforaUaed  by 
S  and  4  Viet,  words  being  osed  which  enabled  him 
to  be  a  priv^-oonntdllor,  and  sit  in  pcu-Iiament ;  but 
It  was  provided  that  His  Royal  Highness  was  not, 
\>y  virtue  of  Iii.s  marriage,  to  aciniire  any  interewt 
in  thf  ]>ro])erty  of  Her  .Mnjesty.  Hy  a  decree  of  the 
IJuri'u,  l'r:iict'  AIIm'iI  cni<<;wi|  jilnce, 
and  precedence  next  to  iler  Majesty. 

4|aeeii  Anne  Style.  Bee  BntAiitAiiCB. 
4|aeen  Anne'M  Bounty,  the  name  given  to 

a  fund  appropriatad  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy  of  England,  created  out  of  the  first- 
iniits  and  t«ntlis,  which  before  the  lieformation 
formed  part  of  the  papal  exactions  from  tlie  clerg>-. 
The  fiiat-fmito  am  the  fint  whohi  yeer*!  pnfit  of 
all  miritaal  prefemienta.  and  the  tentha  are  one- 
tenth  of  their  annual  profits,  both  chargeable 
according  to  the  ancient  declared  value  of  tlie 
benefice;  but  the  pnori-r  li\iiiKs  an-  iimnv  exenipte<l 
from  the  tax.  Iietirx  \  111.,  <iii  aUuli-liing  the 
papal  authority,  iiiiin'M-il  lioth  tii>t  fnuts  and 
tenths  to  the  prown  ;  and,  by  an  act  pat«>etl  in  1703, 
these  re\('iiiif^  were  set  aside,  with  the  consent  of 
Qaeen  Anne,  to  form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings.  The  Archbisho|ie, 
Biahopa,  Oeana,  speaker  ot  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons, Blaater  of  the  Rolls,  Privy -eoandllon,  Uen- 
tenants  and  nusUxU-a  rotulorum  of  the  counties, 
the  Judges*,  Queen's  Serjeant.H  at  law,  Attorney- 
and  Solicitor  giMH'ral,  Ad  vocal*'  general,  ('lum- 
celloi-ji  and  Vicf  t  haiicellors  of  tin-  two  I'liiver- 
Hitii'.H,  LonI  Miiyoi  and  Aldermen  of  Lomlon,  and 
mayors  of  the  several  cities,  and  by  Kupplemental 
chuter  the  officers  of  the  lioard  of  (Sreen  Cloth, 
the  (Queen's  Council,  and  the  four  Clerks  of  the 
Privy  t'oiiiicil  were  made  a  corooration  by  tlio 
name  of  *  The  Gevemoia  of  the  wmaty  ef  (|neen 
Anne,  for  the  angmentetlon  of  the  Bf  dntenanoe  of 
the  Poor  Clergy  ;'  and  to  this  corporation  Wiis 
grantiHl  the  revenue  of  lir^t  fniitf*  and  tenthi*. 
The  governors'  grants  riiiisist  <>i  l  ajiilal  sumti  of 
£2tlO  to  meet  iM-iiflai  lionH  ot  money,  land,  tithes, 
rent  <  liar;,'i'-,  stijifjidH,  ^c,  of  equal  Naliio,  otFtTe*! 
on  l>eliall  of  lieneliceM  not  exceeding  £'200  in  net 
annual  income.  A  benefaction  may  be  offered  aiul 
a  grant  aoogbt  either  for  the  angmentntion  of  the 
«M«>wnent  of  a  benellea,  or  townrda  the  eoat  of 
nrovldlnii  or  imnrevlng  n  penaMae*lKMHet  ^ 
The  appmatiott  oc  the  randa  at  the  atspoaal  m  the 
governors  is  now  made  subject  to  a  long  series  of 
Ntatutorv-  provisions.  The  annual  revenue  in  1890 
was  £176,.S9lk  See  CtipfBf  Lam  tk»  CkmrcA 
and  Cltrgy. 

<|MCB  Anw*i  nnrthtagi.  8ee  Pabthiho. 


flaecnboroiifli,  a  village  on  the  Ue  of 

Sheppey,  Kent,  2  miles  &  of 


founded  by  Edward  IIL  (1989),  and 
Queen  Phuippa.    A  line  of  steamers  sail  daifar 
between  Qneenborough  and  Flushing  in  HotlamL 

Pop.  9H'2. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  a  group  to  the 
north  of  Vancouver  Island,  off  the  coaatof  British 
Columbia.  AreSt  AlOO  «!•  ul  The  two  nrinci|ial 
islands.  Gimham  end  Moreahy,  hnve  n  length  ef 
160  and  a  grenteat  breadth  of  nearly  70  milea.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  very  rainy.  Anthracite 
coal,  copj>er  and  iron  ore.  and  gold  Iwaring  ouartz 
have  Iteen  found,  and  forests  almund.  The  inliabil- 
ants  are  about  t2000  Indiana,  who  engage  in  fishing. 
—Queen  Charlotte'*  Sound  ia  a  strait  separating 
Vnneontrer  Uaiid,  ea  the  north,  faoB  tfie  meinlenC 

Queen  of  the  Headow.  See  Spirjea. 
Queen's  Bench.  See  Commom  Law. 
Qaeensberry,  Wtluam  DoroLAS,  Ditkb  or, 

'  OkI  <^,'  wax  iMjrn  in  1724,  an<l  snrcfMnlefl  his  father 
as  EaiI  ui  March,  his  mother  an  Earl  of  Huglen, 
and  his  cousin  in  1778  a.«i  fourth  Duke  of  Queens- 
U'rry.  lie  was  famous  for  years  as  a  fmtron  of 
the  turf,  and  infamous  always  for  his  shameless 
del>aucheries.  He  is  said  to  iiave  '  displayetl  great 
tAste  in  a  song,'  bat  to-day  Uvea  aoiely  throng 
Wordsworth's  indignant  sonnet,  composed  at  Neid- 
path,  whose  venerable  trees  '  dMKmerate  Douglas ' 
had  teUed.  to  ipite  hie  heir  or  to  Sower  one  who  be 
Unttered  mnwelf  waa  hla  daughter.  After  long 
fear  of  death  he  die<l  unmarried,  worth  over  a 
million  Hterling,  on  23d  December  1810,  and  was 
buried  lieneath  the  communlon'tnhie  «f  ntJmam't 
Church,  Piccadilly. 

QaMUkenT  Ptot.  See  Lovat. 

QaeeB*8  <" allege,  f<»r  womt  n  (4:?  to  45  Hariey 
StrtM't,  London),  was  ••stablislied  in  IH4H,  and  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter  in  lHi">.*l.  It  owe»l  its 
existence  |>artly  to  the  Covcmeeses'  Beoevoleot 
Institution  and  partly  to  a  movement  originated 
by  the  Kev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  and  supported  tty  the 
Kiev.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  other  King's  College  pro- 
feaaam.  lU  Conmiittee  ef  EdnoaSoo  aa  aA  fint 
conatltuted  inelnded  the  nanea  of  Mavrice,  Tmidi, 
and  Kingsley  ;  of  Stemdale  Bennett  and  Hiil!ali; 
of  Anste<l  and  E<lward  Forbes  ;  of  Mulreaiiy  and 
Richmond.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  in  the  first  place  by  a  lil»eral 
BcliiKil  training,  and  siiliM'«nicntlv  by  a  six  years' 
coufse  of  college  education.  Tlic  college  ctirri- 
culum  includes  the  tdiool  for  pupils  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  preparatory  class  for  popils  too 
old  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  but  too  uackward 
for  the  fint  year'a  claaaea  in  eollege*  and  the 
college  oourae  of  three  years  for  the  training  for 
the  grade  of  'as«ociat«,'  or  six  years  or  mor.-  for 
that  of  'fellow.'  This  college  is  self  supiMjrtin^:, 
and  is  at  present  without  any  i  ndowment.  The 
student*i  niiniU'r  alH>ut  and  ai-e  chietly  <;ay 

scholars,  but  lK)arders  are  received  bvautbuiiiy  nf 
the  ccMincil  at  two  adjoining  houses  in  llarley 
I  Street.  See  the  Quten't  Colleae  Calendar  for  1S90^ 
91  and  Queen'*  CkUgti  itt  OMtete  and  Method^  by 
PnfBunr  Mnuiee  (IMS). 

^•ai*k  CoDcigcSt  See  biLAinH  VeL  VL 

IKieeii*!s  CmimcI.  See  Knio'fe  OommL. 

Queen's  County,  an  inland  eounl^  of  Lein- 
ster,  Ireland,  is  boundtil  N.  by  King's  Connty.  S. 
by  Kilkenny,  and  W.  by  TiiijK-rary,  ami  nieii.->'ires 
33  miles  by  37  in  its  e.xtrerne  dimeaaions.  Area, 
424,854  aciW.  Pop.  ( 1»41 )  153,088 ;  (1861 )  90.850; 
(1881)  73,194  i  (1801 )  64.698.  of  whom  M.74S  wan 
Oathidioa.  Tlie  nwnlNr  ef  none  uider  enp  in 
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1890  wu  131,680,  and  of  these  46,312  were  under 
grain-«rop«  (chiefly  oats  and  barley),  36,588  were 
permanent  naw,  30,650  under  greeD«tMfa  (nioHtly 
iK)Utoee  and  tanii|ia)«  and  19,180  were  meadows. 
Nearly  14^  per  eent.  of  the  total  ana  ia  banvn. 
Qneen'fl  County  in,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
liasin  of  the  Barrow,  and  in  flat  and,  except  where 
Ixigs  prvvrtil,  fertile.  It  is  also  draineu  by  the 
Nore  ami  cmsKwi  by  tlie  Grand  Canal.  On  tlie 
north  western  bonier  lie  the  Slievo  Uloom  Moun- 
tains, reachinu  1734  feet.  Coal  occurs  in  the  south- 
east. Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation ; 
there  is  much  dairy-farminKi  And  a  little  woollen 
and  cotton  weaving.  This  dwtrict  wa»  made  u  Hliire 
in  honour  of  Queen  Mary,  from  whom  also  the  ohief 
town,  Maryborough  (|>op.  2872),  was  called.  The 
antiquities  include  a  round  tower  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical and  feudal  remains,  the  nxmt  important 
U'inj;  a  castle  on  the  i>i<  tun  ^cjiit'  rock  of  Duna- 
iiiase.  The  county  emuraces  two  p&rliamentar>' 
(li.-<tricts,  fnch  returning  one  member. 

Queen'H  Evidence.  See  Approver. 

Queensferry,  a  town  of  Linlithnowshire,  9 
miles  \VNW.  of  E«liiilnir^'h,  on  the  Kouth  shore  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  wliidi  here  Ls  crossed  by  the 
great  Forth  Bridge  ( 1882-90  :  see  Bridge,  Vol.  II. 
p.  443).  Named  after  St  Brlaigaret  (q.v.),  it  has 
been  a  borgh  of  royalty  since  1363.  a  royal  burgh 
■iiMM  abont  Wtt,  mod  »  poUoe-lmigh  ainoe  1882 : 
with  Stilting,  A«.  it  returns  '  me  member.  Re  - 
mains  of  a  Cartnclite  friary  were  convertwl  in 
18(*0  into  an  EpiM:oi>al  church;  and  one  of  its 
liotels  is  the  Hawen  Inn  of  Scott's  Antiquary.  In 
the  neigh iKuirluHHl  are  the  seats  of  the  Earls  of 
Koseberv-  and  Hopetom.  Fapb  (IMl)  UM;  (1881 ) 
1966;  (1891)  1529. 

llneensliiiMl.  This,  the  yonngeat  and  aeeoad 

largest  c»f  the  Au8tralat<ian  colonies,  comprises  an 
area  of  66J<,497  fu{.  in.,  reprenentinga  coiintry  five  and 
a  half  times  the  dimeiiNintiH  nf  ihc  I'niteil  Kiii^'iioni. 
It  wan  little  known  until  I>*'i  «Miiher  IK'23,  when  Siir- 
veyr  ;,'<'iH'r;il  t  )\li-\ ,  art  in^  mi  inf<iriiifiti()ti  iln]iarted 
by  two  castaway  coiivitt.H,  tiist-overetl  the  riverwhich 
he  nameil  the  Kri»«l>ane,  in  honour  of  the  governor 
of  the  mother-colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Queens- 
land was  proclaimed  by  imperial  command  a  eepar- 
ate  oohmy  in  18W  nndflr  Sir  G«om  FetgosMi 
Bowen  as  flnt  governor.  The  ooastnine  la  9250 
miles  in  extent.  The  southern  boundarj',  liegin- 
niiig  at  Point  Danger,  generally  follows  the  twenty- 
iiiiitli  parallel  of  suuth  lutitnde.  The  northeriiiimst 
point  of  the  niainlan<l  i>  Cape  York  ;  luit,  hitice  the 
annexation  of  the  Torres  Strait.'*  lHhin<i!<,  the  limit 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  |>arallel  of  10".  Queens- 
land is  1300  miles  in  length  from  north  to  simth, 
and  800  miles  at  the  greatest  breadth.  The  width 
^'radually  kaaens  until,  with  Cape  Yoric  iieainsula. 
It  aMWiMi  a  pgrimmidal  outline.  Ite  weeteni  bound- 
ary for  the  moat  part  is  a  straight  line,  marked  by 
the  ISSth  degree  of  longitude.  Running  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  i«  a  T)aektH)ne 
of  mountainn,  aveni^inj;  a  distance  nf  "><>  inileH 
from  the  sea  Upon  it.s  intervening  Ijelt  settlement 
lia«  prin<  i pally  taken  pliice.  The  Main  Dividing 
Range  is  a  continuation  of  the  Iwihler  Australian 
Alpe  of  Victoria  and  the  famous  nine  Mountains 
of  New  Soadi  Wales.  The  higiiest  peaks  are 
Bellenden-Kar  (UOOfeet)  and  ^Iount  Dalrymple 
(4280).  The  bmb  altitude  of  the  nuiL^  is  2O0O 
feet.  The  east  dde  la  ridgv'  and  thickly  timbereil 
with  the  eucalypti  peculiar  t<i  the  Antipodes.  The 
countr>'  west  of  the  mountains  is  to  a  large  extent 
I  op«n  oowns  and  plaiun,  often  i>f  tlie  richest  tilark 
I  s*>il,  oovere<l  with  the  finest  fattening'  herbage  in 
;  the  world. 

Qneenaland  is  a  fairly  watered  land.  The  largest 
liveia  OB  the  wak  aoaat  aie  the  Briabaaa,  Maiy. 


Burnett,  Fitzroy,  Burdekin,  and  Johnston.  There 
ia  aJao  a  western  watenhed.  including  the  rivers 
MnlUgan.  Herberlp  nwl  Diamantina.  The  head- 
watera  of  the  Thoiwwi  and  Bareoo  flow  aovthiranl 
throogh  the  booadlHi  pcairie-coantiy.  The  rfWhrt 
Flindem,  LdeUiaidt,  Gilbert,  Mitchell,  and 
Gregory  flow  northwaid  to  the  Gnlf  of  Carpen- 
taria. The  eastern  rivers,  affording;  commnnica- 
tiim  from  tlie  interior,  have  a»8iBte<i  in  the  creation 
(if  iiiiiMtrtant  industries  and  thriving  ports  along 
the  island -studded  coast.  Rockhainpton  is  on  the 
Fitzroy,  Maryborough  on  the  Maiy,  and  Mackay 
on  the  Pioneer.  Tlw  principal  harliour  in  Queens 
land  is  MoretM  Bay,  and  baiweeil  h  and  Thursday 
Island  there  are  minNnma  porta  of  growing  im' 
ttortaoee.  The  alhivial  eoaat-hmda  are  devoted  to 
ordinary  and  eemi-tropical  agriculture  and  timber 
pntduce.  The  basaltic  plains  and  tablelands  be- 
yond the  Main  Range,  extending  to  what  is  still 
known  as  the  *  Never  Never  country,'  are  occupied 
by  piniie«r  paalonliata  with  their  neidB  of  aheep 
and  cattle. 

In  mkIi  a  colony,  two-thirds  of  which  liea  within 
the  tropics,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  climate  and 
natural  capabilities.  The  aommer  heat  is  un- 
doubtedly great  i  but  theie  ia  iaunuaity  from  the 
hot  wiada  whi^  pnvail  in  the  other  portiona  of 
Australia.  The  heat  being  diy,  although  the 
maximum  register  is  108*  (the  winter  minimum 
1"  iiig  M"),  the  exhilarating  quality  of  the  atiim- 
s|iliiTe  is  such  that  the  hott<'st  weather  is  not 
tinlMsuiiMc.  For  st'ven  months  i)f  the  year  the 
climate  is  most  enjoyable,  and  not  inaptly  com- 
imred  with  that  of  Madeira.  At  nmnanner 
I  Christmas  time)  the  rainy  season  coin  men  ces  in 
the  tropical  porti>>n,  and  extends  more  or  les-s 
until  March.  The  colony  e^joya  a  higli  repute  for 
health,  gives  a  low  death  um  a  high  birth  rate, 
and  is  free  from  the  sconrpes  of  pulmonary  and 
conta){ious  di.sejisen.  Invalids  sent  from  the  old 
country  in  what  appear  to  I)e  the  last  stages  of 
cunsuiiiptiun  often  regain  health  in  Queensland, 
and  live  to  Iteoome  ohl  inhabiianls.  Thi-  enumerated 
population  in  1891  w  as  .'}93,718,  cunsiHtingof  223,779 
malea  and  169,939  females.  Free  and  assisteil  emi- 
gration ia  one  of  the  features  of  government  policy : 
and  aome  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Queensland 
maar  be  fbnned  from  the  fact  that  Brisbane,  which 
in  1881  had  a  populatlfm  of  80,965,  ten  3rean  later 
numbered  03,657  within  its  five-mile  railius.  There 
are  some  22,000  aborigines,  mostly  in  the  unsettled 
c^Mlntr^•.  The  re\  einie  to  .hiiio  ISU.")  was  £3,413,172; 
exiH-Miiliture,  Jt3,^tJ<,4;i4  ;  ami  in  each  uf  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  the  revenue  e\eeeiie<i  the  ex- 
penditure. In  1894  the  public  debt  amounteti  to 
£30,688.S34— nearly  £70  a  bead.  A  table  of  the 
population,  revenue,  comparative  crona,  exports, 
&c.  of  Queensland  and  the  other  Auataallaiieolonlea 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Ai'stralia. 

Much  of  tiie  mailced  prosiierity  of  Qneenaland  ia 
due  to  the  development  of  ocean  and  interooloBial 
steam  communication.  The  British  In«lia  Steam 
Navigation  T'oiiipjiny  has  a  (lir«H'l  line  between 
Loniliin  anil  Urisliane.  lariving  monthly  mails  and 
despatrliin;.;  i iiteriiieil iate  Iwiat-s  ;  an<i  there  is  a 
regular  coastal  service  to  the  other  colonies.  The 
tlangerous  Barrier  Reef  making  it  imperative  for 
the  government,  from  ita  earliest  establishment, 
to  construct  harbours  and  improve  the  rivers,  the 
eoaat  of  Queeoaland  ia  now  one  of  the  beat  lighted 
in  Anatralia.  The  navigable  atreanu  have  been 
dredged  at  enormous  cost,  and  the  largest  ocean 
steamshipe  can  now  ascend  the  Brisbane  River 
t<i  disx^harge  car^^n  at  the  city  wharves.  The 
postal  system  is  w  urkeil  hy  1*1)6  iHJst-othces,  with  a 
twopenny  j^ostage  on  inland  letters  and  a  penny 
for  we  towns,  'iue  railway  ayatem  haa  been  rapidly 
«xtended8ineel880|nptol8B6kSi79idlialwn(MaB 
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opmed  for  traffic,  aiid  other  lines  are  projected  or 
in  oonrBe  of  oonatracUoB.  The  tot*l  ezpeuditare 
on  railwAya  to  DeoembMr  U*  10M,  wm  over  18 
nUUons  sterUng.  The  fOV«rninent  maintains  a 
well-equipped  eerfae  of  workthope  at  Ipnwich,  one 
of  the  oldest  townn,  on  the  Bremer  River,  26  iiiileM 
from  Briabfiue.  Tlie  railway  system  of  Queensland 
is  now  directly  connect e<l  witli  that  of  New  Soutli 
Wales.  The  telegraphic  .service,  like  the  railwavs 
and  the  jx^t-oftife,  i.s  under  state  control  ;  tfio 
length  of  tele^aph  line  ( 18M)  is  9WNI  utile*,  and. 
•ioee  the  opeiung  of  the  ISouth  AnctnliM  Orerlaaa 
Une,  Qaeenaland  is  in  tdflgrapbie  oommanioatiun 
vMi  the  whole  oirilised  vond. 

QneenslaiHl  poaeeaaea  A  wealth  of  gold  aad  oMmt 
mineral  reeonrcee;  and  machinery  has  radaesd 
^Id-mining  to  a  settled  and  scientific  indMtnT. 
After  the  disa.'<troiiM  gold  'ru»h«f'  of  the  early 
days  the  iiiiiifrx  pri>tite<l  hy  experience.  But  the 
real  era  of  payahle  ^jold-niinin^  in  Queensland 
did  not  begin  until  1H6N.  .since  that  date  to  1895 
ita  minee  nave  produoed  9,926,923  ounces  of  gold, 
with  a  value  of  £84.744,230.  In  1889  the  yield 
waa  739.108  ouMSi;  in  1894  only  079,011.  In 
central  Qaeonslaad  »  to  be  found  the  vmarkable 
Monat  MoigaD  (q.v.)  mine.  It  is  sapfowd  that 
thia  nniqae  formation,  IflS  feat  above  th«  sea- 
level,  was  once  a  hot  spring,  the  water  of  which 
held  in  solution  gold  wtiich  was  precipitate<l  and 
consolidated  with  other  mineral  matter  into  the 
cnrions  ferniginons  stone  which,  contrary  to  the 
liii'vimis  theuiit^s  of  geologist  and  miner,  has  proved 
the  most  wonderful  gola-bearing  material  in  the 
worid.  Ha  fine  and  para  gald  ia  worth  four  guineas 
an  onnoe,  and  the  grow  aonaal  output  hiw  been 
estimated  at  1^  million  pounds  sterling.  The 
prine^  jaM-Mlda  in  oorthem  Qneaadaad  are 
CbarteiB  Towwa,  Ravenamnd,  BtberUn  Gilber- 
ton,  and  Palmer.  A  recently  dissaf awu  goM-lield 
is  the  (Croydon,  on  the  edge  of  the  alloTiil  flat 
extending  to  the  Gulf  of  rurpentaria.  The  Palmer 
is  the  most  extensive  alluviHl  held  in  the  colony. 
Copper,  tin,  silver  an<l  leail,  ijiiicksilver,  man- 
ganese, and  iron  are  found  in  Cjueensland  ;  and 
there  are  valuable  coal-mines.  Opals  of  great 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  eoloar  liave  been  found  in 
a  few  localities,  and  apedniens  of  the  diamond, 
rahft  aapphire,  and  topasnear  Btanthorpe.  Agatsa 
exist  in  qnantlty. 

The  wool  of  t^neenHland,  rlinpe<l  from  the  merino 
.anil  conr«f- woolled  «lifcp,  Htill  maint^iiins  it**  high 
•■hiir  ii-tiT.  'Vhf  riiiiiilwr  of  sheep  in  the  oolonv  in 
IH<U  wfi-  I!t,.'iS7,ti9l  :  rattle.  7.0l2,»tt7  ;  and  hor»es, 
^44,ll><>,  Tilt'  annual  eviwu  tM  of  wchiI,  liidet*.  nkins, 
and  tallow  represent  a  total  valnc  of  4)  millions. 
The  manufactories  of  t/m  <'ii>laii>l  comprise  metal- 
foundries,  sugar  mills,  tarmeriej*.  Hunr-niills,  distil* 
leries,  sawmills.  Tweed -factories  are  wnrked  in 
the  neigbboorhmHl  of  Ipawieh.  Of  late  ysais  the 
btehe-oe'mer  and  pearl  fisheriea  of  Torres  StraitH 
have  l»een  highly  pnxluctive :  and  preserve«l  meats 
have  also  become  an  established  innnstrj'. 

The  f<>'at  of  government  is  BriKhane,  and  the  prin 
cipal  provincial  town."  are  Ktx  khanipton,  IjB-wirh, 
Townsville,  Coiiktown.  Marvlxinnigh,  Clvmpie, 
iilaalstone,  T«s)wo«»mlia  (capital  of  the  Darling 
Downs),  Dalby,  Koma,  and  Bowen.  The  govern- 
ment is  veste«l  in  a  governor  appointe«l  by  the 
erown,  an  executive  council,  and  two  housee  of 
parliainent.  The  upper  faooseorLogislatiTe  Council 
eonsists  of  thir^-ntne  Kfe  membem,  muned  by  the 
governor,  and  sitting  under  a  president  electe«l  by 
themselves  :  and  the  l^egislalive  .As!«e»nhly  numliers 
seventy-two  meml>ers,  elect^-d  i>n  a  franchi-o'  tli-U  Im 
virtiiaily  manhrw«l  snlFrage.  State  aid  to  n-lii,'ion 
'Win*  altolished  hv  one  of  the  (ir><t  acl>'>f  iiarliarntMit. 
The  educational  system  is  free,  secular,  and  com- 
palaoiy,  and  tiie  annnal  expenditoie  is— prinaiy 


state  acliools,  £206,747;  grammar  and  university 
education,  £1341;  technical  edueatiao,  13810.  The 
defense  «  the  colony  was  pravliad  Igr  ail  of 
MiUaaNDt  in  1884.  A  smU  pwiawwut  fH«e.  a 
defiaiMe  eontingent  (whose  membare  ate  pail  for 
each  day's  drill ),  and  volunteers  malce  up  an  enrol- 
ment nearly  .5000  strong  ;  but  ever>'  male  between 
t  igliti-*'!!  and  sixty  years  old  is  liable  for  militar>' 
,  wrvice  in  an  emergency.  The  entrance  t4)  the 
lJrisl>ane  River  (twelve  miles  from  the  catdtal  i  i.n 
defended  hy  a  battery  and  torpedo  works,  and 
there  are  two  gnnboati,  tmpado  and  padMfe  boats, 
and  a  naval  leservst 

AbottI  41U  milUoB  aens  of  land  atUl  bdong  to 
the  erawa,  the  jpeaier  |Mttt  leased  to  eaaattew  as 
sheep  and  cattle  mas.  The  objeet  of  ute  resent 
governments  of  Queensland  lieing  to  foster  agri- 
cultural settlement  and  closer  pastoral  occupation, 
the  tendency  now  is  t<>  leasinj;  rather  than  selling; 
and  to  pre\  ent  the  agj;regalion  of  large  estates. 

Market  gardening  in  Queensland,  even  in  the 
large  towuM,  is  princi|>allv  done  bv  Chinamen, 
who  have  the  special  gift  of  patience  for  the 
work.  On  the  Darling  Downs,  which  is  the  garden 
of  Qneensliuid,  wheat  may  be  grown  ;  and  oats, 
baricgr*  and  rye  are  enltivated  for  fodder.  Maize 
and  nieeme  an  the  erope  most  eoonnonly  grown 
hy  farmers.  European  vegetables  ana  fruit*, 
tuniiiw,  mangolds,  and  potatoes  are  raised  on 
tiie  Uarliii^  I)<nvn!»,  hut  the  vegetables  which 
are  llie  staple  of  the  bush  garden  elsewhere  are 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  pumpkins.  The  growth 
and  propagation  of  arrowroot  a  a  most  prohtahle 
industr)-.  Tobacco  thrives  well.  Cotton,  rice, 
coffee,  and  even  tea  have  been  proved  to  be  suit- 
able for  QaeeaslaMd.  Grapes,  peaches,  ptoa  apples, 
iHuianss,  oiaiue^  laoMMis,  uiwH,  citomn»  nan- 
goes,  paaaioB'fnrit,  and  gvavaa  bear  profaaely, 
and  nortl)  of  Capricorn  all  the  fruit  trees  and 
spices  of  tropical  value  might  l»e  cultivated  with 
profit  but  for  the  scarcity  of  laWur.  (  Jinger,  |>epi»er. 
and  nutm^  are  indigenous.  The  Wantifiil  colltv 
tion  of  timbers  shown  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  in  London  emphaiiised  the  value  of  the 
fofesta  <rf  QueensUuid.  AnKMigat  the  hardwoodt 
are  the  ironbarks,  stringy- -barks,  gums,  and  blond- 
woods.  There  are  several  varietiee  of  tur)>entines, 
aad  the  ea«ty*woriKed  ee&woods  indode  fear 
ezeellent  fdne-trees,  while  the  red  eadar,  yaliew- 
wood,  silky  oak,  tulip-wood,  and  beedi  are  piiaed 
for  cabinet  and  ornamental  purposes. 

The  wild  animals  of  Queensland  are  neither 
numerous  nor  dangerous,  always  excepting  the 
worst  varieties  of  the  snake.  .Alligators  are  numer- 
ous and  destructive  in  the  rivers  of  tn>pical  Queens 
land.  The  fauna  includes  the  usual  Australian 
manapials— the  platypus,  dingo^  flving-ff»s.  &C. 
Many  el  the  birds  are  of  gorgeoaa  pfamoa.  The 
emu  roams  the  phuna,  aad  tne  easMvatyis  a  naa 
ap(iearance  in  the  north.  The  labbit  luu,  se  far. 
been  fenced  out  from  the  southern  borders  witli 
tolerable  success ;  but  this  importeil  pest  is  an 
()lije<-i  (ii  ilread  ill  (Queensland,  which  snfTere»l 
severely,  hefore  the  legislature  a'«.Histe<l  in  their 
suppression,  from  the  plague  of  kangans«s-  The 
sea  fishing  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  M»>reton  15*y 
oysters  are  exporteo  in  quantities  to  the  sister 
colonies.  From  the  Ooaoiic  (a.v.),  besides  the  oil, 
is  ohtaiaad  a  hUa  invaAMMe  for  thiek  nuwUMqr 

belting. 

Queensland,  in  eommen  with  other  Aostialiaa 

colonies,  suffen*  occasionally  from  floods  and 
droughts  :  hut  the  necessity  for  artificial  irrigation 
is  now  generally  reeognised  as  an  essential  prot*"!'- 
tion  for  development  in  the  futurt*.  The  su^rar 
indu,Htry  of  lat«  has  somewhat  deolineil  in  \alne; 
but  the  export  in  1800  amoanted  to  £443,668. 
Owing  to  the  ligoroas  laws  paaMd  to  disooaiaiga 
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wjuefluct  supported  in  part  uiM)n  ai'cliCH  90  f«et 
lii^'li,  (iiiil  two  lfuj,'e  cotton  Hi)inning  niilU,  eiii{>loy- 
iii^  '2.'U)U  haiuls.  Here  tUe  Emperor  MaximiUui 
wfui  shot  b^  order  of  a  O0Qlt>mvtul»  IMl  JVM 

1867.  Pop/se.ooa 

Qnern*  a  iirimitive  mill  for  erindinf;  com,  the 
stone  of  which  wa-n  turned  by  tlie  luiml.  It  is  a 
contrivance  of  jjrent  aiitiiiuity,  and  ho  well  adapted 
for  the  waiitM  of  a  priiinti\  e  jn'opK',  that  wt;  liml  it 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  in  remote  ditttricta 
of  Ireland  and  some  partM  of  th*>  Hebrides  and 
Shetlanda.  The  reniainB  of  quemA  have  been  dag 
up  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  eontinental  Europe 
whervTer  tha  teaeet  of  aneiaiife  ptnniatiAD  are  found. 
They  ooenr  la  the  SooMtah  firUi-lMMin  (q.v.).  or 
Cyclopean  underffround  dwellings ;  in  the  lake- 
dwelluigH  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland  ; 
and  Hhuudantlv  among  the  remains  of  the  lionian 
peri«Ml  in  Hritajn  an<i  northern  Knrojie.  The  most 
uaaal  fonn  of  i|u»Tn  coiiHi^t.-i  of  two  circular  Hat 
atones,  tiie  uiii>er  one  i)ierced  in  the  centre  with  a 
narrow  funnel,  and  revolving  on  a  wooden  or  metal 
pin  inserted  in  the  lower.  The  upper  Btoue  in  occa- 
iiionally  ornamented  with  various  devices ;  in  the 
Konian  period  it  in  aometmiaa  fmuial-ahi^jed,  with 
groove*  radiating  from  tlw  centre,  bi  tt»ing  the 
riuem,  the  grain  was  dropped  with  one  hanu  into 
the  central  opening,  while  with  the  other  the 
upper  Htone  was  revolved  by  means  of  a  stick, 
insertetl  in  a  Hniall  o|ieniri(.'  near  the  edge.  Ah 
early  a,«  1'2H4  an  <  l1oit  wnn  inajie  by  the  ScottiHli 
leKiwlature  to  Bujjer«etio  ilie  queni  ^»y  the  water- 
mill,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  hand-mills 
from  l>eing  largely  used  in  Scotland  down  to  the 
be^nningof  the  19th  centurj-.  Probably  the  oldest 
fintiab  ^pa  of  quara  is  that  which  waa  fathioned 
fram  a  aaelioa  of  oak.  A  teoi  rimpla  viuiety  of 
the  band-quern,  known  as  the  Pot  Quern,  and  also 
of  great  antiquity,  consiBts  of  a  circular  stone  basin, 
witlia  hole  through  which  the  meal  or  Hour  escapes, 
and  a  Mnialler  circular  stone  fitting  into  it,  penor 
at«Hl  with  an  o|iening  thUMIgh  Widefa  thognuil  WM 
thrown  into  the  millT 

See  Sir  Daniel  Wili(on'ii  Arthteoloffy  and  PjrrkMoric 
AmmU  i4  SmMmmI  (1063L  and  Sir  Arthur  MitdwU's 
n<  J>M  <a  tt*  JVwmC  (lOO). 


the  influx  of  South  Sea  Island  or  Cliine»e  lalnjur 
(f«ee  COOLIKS),  the  cost  uf  i  ultivation  liius  ht-en 
largely  increaHe<l.  ProjKi-iairt  ha\e  l)epn  advaiiceil 
for  the  forniation  of  separate  nortliern  and  cf;ntral 
colonies ;  but  these  uiovenients  have  been  met  by 
a  government  scheinfl^  vharabv,  rongbly  sj>eaking, 
Qooanlaiid  would  baoomo  a  oomiDioD  with  three 
proviiiees  loniewlMl  oa  (he  iiaca  of  Canada. 

See  n.  S.  Rusitell,  The  Otnetis  of  Queenaand  ( 1888) ; 
A.  C.  Qnut,  Huth  Life  in  Queensland  (1881);  J.  Bwi- 
wick,  Th«  Rtumrerjt  of  Queen^nd  (1880);  Arthur 
NiehoIU.  Wild  Life  and  Adventure  in  th*  Bmtk;  Smmd- 
book  for  Etni'jmnUi  to  Queensland,  pobliabed  byaalhotHj 
of  the  Agent  General ;  Queenriand,  iU  ImUtHHmHUtd 
Mtm>yreet,  preparsd  for  the  Colonial  Exhibitiaa  (18B8) ; 
aad  for  the  aborigines,  Lumholts,  Among  Cit»lMaU 
(1889). 

Queen's  Metal,  a  kind  of  Britannia  Metal 
(q.v.). 

4|aceB's  Tobacco-pipe*  the  facetious  desig- 
nafeMMi  of  a  peenliarly  shaped  kiln  which  used  to 
ba  rif  atad  at  the  comer  of  tha  Tobacco  Ware- 
hooM*  belonging  to  the  London  Docks.   The  kiln 

consisted  of  a  circular  hrick  stalk,  hnlging  out  at 
the  bottom  to  a  widtli  of  li\'e  feet  inside.  In  the 
interior  were  piled  up  damaged  tobacco  and  cigars, 
and  contmlmnd  goiMiH,  such  as  tobacco,  cigam,  tea, 
silk,  ite. ,  which  liad  lieen  smuggled,  Ikkikm  which 
were  attem^te*!  evasions  of  the  Copyright  .\ct,  iVc, 
tilt  a  Kutlicient  quantity  had  aMUniuateil,  when 
the  whole  was  set  fire  to  aod  consumed.  The  total 
value  of  the  goods  thoa  destroyed  waa  enormous ; 
and,  though  this  wanton  destmoUon  was  often 
cenanred,  government  continued  till  recent  years 
(teriodica)^  to  fill  and  light  the  'Queen's  Pipe.' 
Seized  goods  are  now  sold  at  tue  periodical 
■customs  Miles,'  wheie  uaolaioMd  goodsi  implai, 

iVc.  are  also  disposed  of. 

4|aeeil8tOWll«  a  seaport  of  Ireland^  on  the 
south  sida  of  Great  Island,  in  the  harbour  of  Cork, 
b«  ran  IS  niilai8&  of  the  dty  of  Cork  and  177  SW. 
01  Dublin.  Its  original  name  was  Cove  of  Cork ; 
tha  present  name  oommenioratee  the  visit  of  Queen 
VieUwia  in  1849.  The  town  is  built  in  parallel 
streets  on  the  slo|>eM  of  a  hill  shaped  like  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  enjoys  a  liiKh  reputation  for  its  mild  and 
salubrious  climate.  Tlie  splendid  iionian  Catholic 
cathedral  for  Cloyne  diocese  is  the  principal  build 
ing.  Queenstown  is  an  important  port  of  call,  the 
nnila  from  the  United  States  being  landed  here 
aad  sent  overiaad  hy  rail  to  Dubfin:  while  the 
British  maih  aio  la  part  takaa  oa  board  here. 
Pop.(1871)  10.8S4;  (1881)97fiS{  (1M1)9US.  See 
aa  article  in  Harprr't  Sfatftmne,  September  1884. 

^■MSB'S  Town  shmds  on  an  unn  of  the  Klaas 
Smits  River  in  the  ea.st  of  Va.]H>  Colony,  154  miles 
by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Kast  b)n>ton  and  flW  adles 
NE.  of  Port  lilixabeth.   Pop.  fiOU. 

^dlpart,  an  islaad  W  nrflea  off  the  soath 
eoast  of  Cores,  about  40  miles  long  bv  17  broad, 
ft  is  rock-bound  and  mountainous,  the  volcanic 
Mount  Ancklanil  being  6.V)0  feet  high.  It  has 
fertile  soil  and  good  tinUKjr,  and  is  populous. 

Quercitron*  the  name  Imth  of  a  dyestuff  and 
of  the  siwcies  of  oak  of  which  it  is  the  bark.  This 
oak  (Quercuji  cocci nea,  var.  ft'iwtorki),  also  called 

Syer'a  Oak  and  YeUoW'bnrkad  Oak.  la  a  native  of 
orth  Ameriea— one  of  the  noUeit  forest  trees  of 
the  United  States,  found  in  New  England,  and  as 
far  aonth  as  Ceorjna,  altliough  there  only  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  For  ttto  dyeatafT,  see  Otk- 
INO.  Vol.  IV.  p.  139. 

4|llcr^taro«  an  important  town  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  Queritaro  state  (see  Mexico),  hi  charm- 
ingly situated  on  a  hilly  plateau,  0S73  feet  above 
Ma-levd,  158  niii«  fagr  raU  NW.  of  Mexico  city. 
It  wwitnina  a  fovarnment  palaoa,  a  cathedral,  aa 


QueNnay«  Krancoi.s,  a  great  French  economist, 
vvius  born  at  Men\v,  near  Montforl-rAmaiiry,  .lune 
4,  1694,  studied  me<licine  and  surgerj"  at  Paris,  and 
in  171M  conunencfMl  jiractice  at  MantM.  He  acquired 
a  high  reputation  in  bis  profession,  and  at  his  death 
on  I4th  December  1774  was  first  physician  to  the 
king.  But  the  fame  of  the  '  European  Confnclas,* 
as  he  was  called  by  his  fbUowers,  depends  upon  his 
speculations  in  political  economy,  in  the  pages  of 
the  famons  Enri/rhipt'dii'  (articles  '  Fermiers '  and 
'(irains')  anil  various  serials.  An)unil  him  and 
his  friend,  M.  ile  (Jouniay,  gatberc<l  the  famous 
group  of  the  /■'lOHoinistcs,  also  called  the  Physio- 
cratic  School  (q.v.  ;  and  see  Political  Economy, 

{>.  888).  Uuesnay's  views  were  systematically  set 
ortb  in  a  little  treatise,  entitled  Tableaux  £cono- 
miqtitt.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  work  were 
printed  aboat  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  and  these 
nave  now  all  disappeared;  yet  the  principles 
maintained  by  Qunsnay  are  well  known,  both 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  and  from  other 
treatihe.-i  that  have  met  with  a  l>etter  fate— bis 
MdxiiHi.f  < rfiirnilcji  (In  (luti rcnii/iii'iil  /•'futminique 
d'un  liijy<iutne  Agricole,  the  notes  to  which  wcupy 
more  space  than  the  text;  Le  Droit  Naturel,  in- 
cluded in  the  PkytioertUit  of  Dupont  de  Nemours  ; 
ifmifyM  du  Tableau  £conomique :  ProbUmai  ^mho- 
mtquet;  and  Diatogutt  mar  U  Cohmmtw  <I  tw  U» 
TravauaetUtArHtOM  eolleetad in  Oadna^  edition 
of  his  (EuvrttsoommHit»mtiphiloi€pk9tum(Fnak' 
fort,  1888). 
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Qae8nel«  Pasquikr,  a  French  theologian,  was 
boru  at  ParU,  July  14,  1634,  and,  after  a  dUtin- 
gublied  cxiiirae  in  the  Sorbonne,  entered  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Omtoiy  in  1657.  So  great  was  his 
reputation  for  learning  tad  piety  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  he  waa  appointed  director  of  the 
Pmrb  house  of  his  Coogragatioii.  U  was  for  the 
use  of  the  young  men  under  hii  eare  that  1m  com- 
menoed  the  celeY)rate<l  nerifH  Rtflfxiont  Mortites  atar 
le  Nouvfau  Te^tamrnt.  In  lt>7a  Im  publixheci  an 
edition  of  thf  wurku  of  Leo  the  Creut,  wliicli  in 
th»*  notes  wjis  ht'lil  t-o  maintain  (iallicuiUHni  (koo 
(iALLR'AN  <'m  K('H  ),  anil  \va.«<  a»'cordinj,'ly  pliwxil 
on  the  Indfje.  Having  refiiseit  to  sulMcrilie  the 
fbrmaUury  condemnatory  of  Janxeniam  required  by 
a  decree  of  1684  from  all  members  of  the  Oratory, 
Quesnel  saw  himelf  compelled  to  flee  to  the  Low 
Coantriea,  whero  ha  attaehed  binuelf  to  Amanld. 
He  oontinned  at  BruMela  his  J2MexKm«.  which 
were  published  in  a  complete  /orni,  with  tlie 
approval  of  the  Canliiinl  de  NoaillcH,  iiihiiiit)  of 
Cli&lons,  and  ultimat4ly  Arrliliislioji  (if  Paris 
()6i*3  !M).  The  .leHiiit.-*  were  uneeiiMng  in  their 
innli;:iKinl  liostilitv ,  ami  t^iie-iriel  wasdenounced  and 
flung  into  prison,  hut  escaiie^I  to  Holland.  His  liook 
was  finally  condemned  in  101  several  propositions 
by  the  celebrated  bull  UnigtHUua  (1713).  i^iMNMl 
•pent  hb  last  years  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  died 
ueoember  8»  1719.  A  oomplete  Ust  of  his  many 
booka  win  be  fband  te  Mortri'a  DiH.  HM.  Hw 
Letters  were  editeil  by  Conniyer  ( 1721  2.1).  For 
the  later  history  of  JanM-ni«m,  mh:  Si-che,  Lai 
Dtrmiert  Janstniatu  ( 1891 ). 

Qa^telet,  Lambert  Adolphk  Jacqubs,  a 
celebrated  lielgian  statistician  and  astronomer, 
waa  bora  at  Ghent.  99d  Febniaiy  1796,  and  stadied 
at  the  lyoemn  of  hn  natlTe  dty.    Here  at  eighteen 

he  began  to  teach  mathematics,  and  fixe  yearn 
later  was  ap|>ointed  to  this  chair  at  the  Hrtis^els 
Athenteiim.  He  MUiJerintendwl  the  Iniililing  of  the 
Royal  ( )l>H«'rvat<)ry,  and  tH»«ime  its  director  in 
1828.  while  in  18,%  he  ju  ceptetl  the  chair  of  Astro- 
nomy and  tieodesy  at  the  Ilrussels  Military  School. 
From  18.34  he  was  perpetual  secretary  of  tlie 
lU'l^iau  iloyal  Academy.  He  died  17th  February 
1  h7  4 .  H  in  scientific  work  lay  mostly  b  the  refpona 
(It  meteorology  and  statistics  relauns  to  aothro- 
pology.  His  greatest  book  is  S»r  r Homme  et  h 
Wtviuppt^rnriit  tie  ses  Facultfs  {\HXi  ),  in  which  he 
sums  up  his  res«irches  on  the  pliysiiHl  iitnl  intel- 
lectual ijualities  of  man.  Iloth  »n  tliis  ami  in  later 
work  in  the  liuUetnt  tie  la  Vomminsion  (  cntrtUe  de 
Statistiaiie,  in  1' AuthroponUtric,  on  Mesurt  dea  difft- 
rentea  f\u-ulUji  de  i Homme  (1871),  and  in  other 
books  and  pa|M>rs  he  shows  the  use  that  may  be 
nia<le  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  as  applied  to 
the  'average  man '—at  times  carrying  oat  that 
metlKsl  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  meehajiical  precision 
not  juNtitie<l  by  faet.H,  and  rejected  by  later  writers 
on  'mind  statistics.'  t^uet«>!ft"s  contrihiiiionH  to 
meteorology,  astronomy.  t«tte-Htiial  tni^rnetism, 
\c..  in  the  Memmres  anil  liullttiuM  the  l{el;.'ian 
lloyal  Acaileniy,  were  numerous  and  imiKirtant. 
See  Mailly's  Ksiuii  sur  la  Vie  et  Im  Tnifnuj-  de 
QuiUlet  ( 1875).  and  Wolowski's  ^ogc  ( IH7d). 

QvetUU  known  locally  aa  8halkot.  a  town  near 

the  north  frontier  of  Belnchistan.  "^f rute^rieally 
important  as  commanding;  the  liidan  Pann  ami  the 
PiNliin  Valley.  Sinre  IHS7  it  ha.s  l)oen  connects! 
with  the  Indian  railway  syntem,  and  since  1877 
Quetta  anil  its  di.ttriet  have  been  administered  by 
British  otHcers ;  it  is  now  the  headqunrterx  of  the 
British  agent  in  Belaehistan,  and  of  a  conHiderable 
militarv  foiee,  and  ia  etronglv  fortified.  The  valley 
li  fertfle,  well  watered,  and  popalom.  Goal  and 

petroleum  were  iIi«rovered  in  18M 
QneUaL   See  Trchx>N8. 


ItaetsalcoaU.   See  Mexico,  Vol.  VII.  p.  109. 

QnetUtltenaagO,  the  second  city  of  Goate 
mala,  the  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  the  Siguila.  95  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
(>nat«niala  city.  It  contains  an  ornate  church,  the 
handsomest  government  buildings  in  the  republic, 
a  nat  ional  college,  and  a  conserv  aloire.  The  8tre<-t<* 
are  lit  with  the  electric  light ;  the  houses  are  Imilt 
of  a  liKht  brown  lava  from  the  C'erro  guemadu 
( '  Burne«l  Mountain  '),  wiiich  overhaDga  the  city. 
Quetzaltenango  is  the  eeatra  «f  tha  trade  in  native 
clothe.  Ita  port  is  Cluunperioo,  on  the  Pkcific,  from 
whenee  a  faOway  extends  inland  to  Retalbolen 
I  -n  t»;i»«\     Pop.  20.000.  mostly  Indians. 


/  nules). 

<|uevedo  VillenSt  FRAMciaoo  Gomez  de. 
was  bom  at  Madm  in  10801  Hie  father  wa.« 
secretaiy  to  the  ^im«b  and  Ua  notiier  one  ol  her 
ladies  in  wdtiiw.  The  Qnevedos  were  one  of  the 

old  families  of  tne  Monti^a.  the  mountain  region 
between  Burgos  and  Santander.  The  name  was  no 
doubt  derived  from  a  yhw  on  the  He>aya  River, 
but  the  punning  motto  of  the  scutcheon  on  their 
house  in  the  ajMacent  Toranzo  valley,  '  1  am  he 
who  8topi>ed — el  que  red4~  the  advance  of  the 
Moors,'  expressetl  the  family  tradition,  and,  like 
Cervantes,  L«t{)e  de  \'ega,  Calderon,  and  others  of 
the  race,  Queve<io  was  not  a  little  proud  of  an 
aneeatiy  that  claioMd  a  alum  in  atenining  the 
tide  of  Moelem  eonqoert.  Yiltegaa  was  the  name 
of  his  grandmother's  family,  another  of  the  sam" 
mountain  stock.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  e.trh 
age,  and  nctit  by  his  guardian  {<<  the  ui!iversit\ 
of  Alcalii,  frt>m  which  he  came  a«ay  with  kucIi 
a  name  for  varied  scholarship  tbat  he  may  be  said 
to  have  entere<l  upon  life  with  a  reputation  ready 
made.  Apparently  a  quiet,  studious,  meditative 
life  would  have  been  bis  own  choice,  but  chance 
ordered  it  otherw-ise  for  him.  The  fatal  isaae  of  a 
duel,  brought  abottt  hgr  hia  ebdvalnma  dhampioB- 
ship  of  a  woman  who  had  been  ineoltod  in  hii 

riresence.  drove  him  in  1611  to  the  conrt  of  his 
riend  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  the  new  viceroy  of 
Sicily;  anil  he,  })erceiving  in  (jueveilu,  [H*et. 
scholar,  and  Issikworm  as  he  was,  the  eapaiities 
of  an  able  administrator  and  diplomatiht.  made 
him  hia  right-hand  man,  and  kept  him  coDstantly 
employed  in  confidential  missions  to  Boaae,  Mihui. 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  and  when  promoted  to  the 
vice-royalty  of  Naples,  chose  him  as  his  ministor 
of  finance,  an  office  in  which  Qnevedo'a  iinrnwn 
was  only  equalled  by  his  intetjrity. 

He  was  involve*!  in  the  fall  of  Ossuna  in  1619, 
and  kept  in  pri.won  for  a  time,  but  there  was  in 
fact  nothing,'  t"  iiim  \^itb  except  liilelit \ .  aii-l 
he  was  periiiitt«Nl  to  retire  to  1^  Torre  ile  .Inan 
AImuI,  a  small  estate  of  his  in  the  Sierra  Morena ; 
he  was  allowed,  however,  to  return  to  Madrid  in 
1623,  and  liecanie  penona  grata  at  the  eoort  of 
Philip  IV,  In  1626  he  published  his  most  important 
work,  the  JMitiea  de  Dio*.  sketched  probably  in 
Italy,  but  pot  into  shape  during  his  hantshment. 
He  liad  lieen  for  ten  years  l>ehind  the  scenes,  and 
had  wateiieil  the  workiiij.;  of  one-man  rule  in  its 
wi)r><t  fn?iii  \inder  the  aul'tK-racy  of  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  anil  in  the  I'lihtmi  he  niaiie  an  earnest  and 
eliH|uent  apiieal  to  the  ki'ig  "  king,  not  in 

name  only,  nut  in  fast.    'Tne  heart  of  the  kin^,' 
he  .s:tiil,  'most  be  in  no  hand  but  Gisi  s^ '  Possibly 
it  >Miuld  never  have  seen  the  light  had  Philip 
IV.  been  true  to  the  promise  of  his  voath ;  but 
he  soon  grew  weanr*  of  governing,  and  left  it  to 
Olivares,  and  so  long  as  Olivares  remained  in 
power  Quevefb»'s  lKx>k  continued  to  l>e  a  jx>pnlar 
one.    In  1628  he  followed  up  his  attack  on  govern- 
ment by  favourites  in  an  apologue  entitled  Hell 
Ih  formed.    He  remained,  however,  on  friendiv 
terms  with  Olivares;  and  if  honours  and  hign 
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place  ooald  have  tempted  him  be  might  have  had 
anything  in  the  minuter'i  gift  He  would  have 
heen  a  valuable  bnttrem  to  an  nnstable  regime, 
and  it  wtCi  desiriiltle  to  t«ilerice  a  man  who  liatl 
on  awkward  knock  ut  tilling  the  trutli  in  a  way 
tlijit  lirouj^ht  it  home  to  the  public,  Hiil  C^iieveilo 
had  no  mind  to  be  a  favounteV  favi unite,  and  all 
that  he  could  be  got  t<»  accept  was  the  imrely 
hoooTary  title  of  necretar}-  to  the  king,  in  the 
winter  of  1639  another  way  of  eflectiug  hia  purpoae 
prBMnlM  itself  to  Olivaree.  A  iiiemciml  in  verse 
to  the  king,  imuloring  him  in  reepectfnl  ud  loval 
Iancu«ge  to  look  with  liisown  qree  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  his  kingdom,  was  one  day  placed  in 
hia  nupkiii  on  the  royal  table.  Qiievedo  was  de- 
noanc«-il  ax  tlie  author  (ami  no  doubt  he  Wiu«, 
though  liis  bii)^Ma[iher,  I  >i-  ili'  Tarsia,  strives  to  dis- 
prove it),  and  WAS  arre^ste*!  at  night  and  carritKl 
off  to  the  convent  of  San  Marcos  at  lAH>n,  where, 
heaviiy  ironed,  he  wan  liMlgpil  in  a  cell  below  the 
Ivni  of  the  river  that  washe-i  the  convent  wall.  He 
was  MMm  •traek  down  by  an  illaeet,  brought  on  bv 
cold  and  damn,  from  which  be  never  leeoviied.  Ho 
appealed  to  Olivares,  but  Olivaree  repreeentetl  the 
King  as  implacable.  In  1643,  however,  the  count- 
duke  fell  from  [Hiwer,  the  rutlilo-vsness  of  the  kin>^ 
diBai)|>eiirtHl,  ami  Quevedo  was  free  to  n'tiiru  to 
Moand,  broken  in  health  and  fortune;  all  bis 
property  within  reach  had  been  tiei^ed  with  hia 
DooKA  and  papent.  He  remained  a  year  in  Madrid, 
and  tlien  went  home  to  La  Torre  to  die ;  but  the 
next  year  Ua.BnHerinKs  became  so  acute  that 
he  had  to  movo  to  VllUaneva  do  Um  Infantes  for 
medical  aid,  and  thara  death  taleaaed  Mm  in  Sep- 
tember 1645. 

Quevedo  was  one  of  the  moAt  prolific  Spanish 
poets,  and  was  rank«Hl  bv  bis  coiitenijiorariee 
with  Juan  de  Mcim,  (lanibisn,  J-oiic,  mui  (Ion- 
t,'iiia;  InU  lie  wrote  no  jioetiv  for  tlie  worlil.  His 
ven«e»  were  all  written  for  hia  friendn  or  for  himself, 
and,  excejjt  thcKw  iti  the  Flora  of  flspinona  ( 16()5), 
the  few  pieoea  published  in  lib  life>time  were  printed 
withovfe  hb  taumA.  Poetnr  waa  with  him  a 
reeieation  aad  a  aolace,  and*  asooiding  to  hit 
nephew,  aone  of  his  gayest  and  brighteet  vetaea 
were  written  in  his  cell  at  San  Marcos.  His  jioetry 
therefore  is  for  the  most  part  of  an  occasional 
character,  and  to  a  groat  extent  made  \ip  of  what 
would  now  be  callu<i  ccrn  ile  stn-ii  tf  ;  »onuct«,  serious 
and  satirical,  form  a  large  |>ortion  of  it,  ami  liubt 
humomos  liallads  and  songs  a  still  larger.  His 
more  ambitious  work  is  at  times  disfigared  by 
conceits,  but  that  it  the  work  of  a  true  poet  no 
one  will  diapnt&  All  through  life  he  was  at  war 
with  the  poets  of  the  'Culto'  achooL  Googora 
and  bia  followere  (*the  sooarge  of  cHly  poeto* 
GervaotCO  called  him ),  and  this  perhaps  may  have 
made  him  chary  of  appearing  in  imblic  as  a  poet; 
but  if  he  took  no  pains  to  i)lat"e  himself  u|)on  the 
roll  «>f  Spanish  fioets,  he  H«ldwl  to  it  the  name  of 
Francinco  de  la  Torre,  whose  {km^uis  he  discovered 
and  publUhed  in  1631.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
maintained  that  the  discovery  was  a  pretended  one  ; 
but  it  is  now  lulmitte^l  that  he  could  not  have  been 
the  author.  His  pliuc  as  a  dramatist  is  not  so 
well  defiaed.  About  a  doMn  of  his  interlndes 
ate  eslant,  bat  of  hie  comedies,  except  two  of 
wIliA  he  was  joint-author  with  Antonio  de 
Mendoia,  nothing  i.n  known.  His  jinme  Ih  even 
more  multifarious  than  bis  verse.  Ilis  llr^t  book 
wasa  lifeof  StTlioma-Kde  Villanueva  in  lO'iOuml  bis 
Ja-st,  in  UW4,  a  life  of  .St  Paul;  and  tbe  ;,'reater  part 
of  hi-s  |)rii!*e  is  of  the  same  character,  ah  is  indicatetl 
by  the  titles:  The  Patience  and  Const  i  in  r  if  i,f  Job, 
the  Cradle  and  the.  Grave,  Virtue  Mditant,  The 
Martyrdom  of  M<in  elo  Mmtrillo,  Inttructinn  now  to 
JXo,  JtUroductiom  to  Dtvout  Lifh  horn  8t 
Frauds  de  Sales,  and  otbeis  of  the  same  kind.  Of 
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his  poHtical  works  the  JWOfes  4o  Diot  Is  the  eUef ; 
but  he  also  wrote  a  ^  Martva  Bndtu,  to 
which  he  was  adding  a  second  pan  when  struck 

<lown  by  bis  last  illness,  a  Letter  to  Louit  XIII., 
on  the  war  of  1635,  and  several  shorter  tracts.  In 
1626,  at  Saragossa,  hie-  brilliant  ])icareM]ue  novel, 
the  Vida  del  liuscoti  I'abios,  or,  as  it  was  called 
after  his  death,  the  Gran  TacaAo,  was  printed, 
apparently,  like  most  of  his  books,  without  his 

Sitnuission,  and  at  once  took  its  place  bedside 
usman  do  Allaeratkt;  and  IB  1«87  his  five 
Vinont,  foar  of  whkh  had  beoi  written  be* 
tween  1607  and  1610.  and  the  fifth  in  1621,  were 

Firinted  in  the  same  way  at  Barcelona.  His 
rieiid,  Vander  IlRniinen,  iniineiliately  printed 
three  of  them  at  Sarat^os-sa  from  bin  t>wii  copies, 
and  ailded  Vasa  de  /(j.v  If-its  dt  Anfr  ( '  Tlie 
Madhouse  of  Lovers'),  which  has  ever  since  lM?en 
wrongly  attributed  to  Quevedo.  He  himself  dis- 
owned it  I  it  bears  no  trace  of  his  hand,  and  it 
is  not  printed  as  his  by  Vander  Hammen,  who, 
moreover,  afterwards  confessed  himself  the  author. 
ChleflT  fbr  the  sake  of  the  virion  or  apologue  of 
Hdi  Reformed,  a  sort  of  ofTshoot  or  setjoel  to 
the  Pofitica  de  Diot,  he  wished  the  Vmmt  to 
appear  in  an  authoriscil  e<lition  at  Madrid  ;  but 
unluckily  thcv  were  submittetl  for  examination 
to  tbe  radie  Niseiio,  a  friend  of  Montalvan,  the 
dramatist,  w  bo  bad  a  gru<lge  against  (.Quevedo,  and 
toobtiiin  a  licen.te  ho  had  to  consent  to  Itarbarous 
mutilations  of  his  work  which  in  some  {daces  make 
utter  nonsense  of  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  mangled  shape 
the  Kmkhu  have  been  printed  ever  sinoe  1631.  He 
added  some  short  hmnoraos  pieces,  on  the  allbeta- 
tions  of  the  Culto  school,  the  use  of  vulgar  slang 
phrases,  silly  popular  beliefs,  and  the  like;  and,  the 
i>etter  to  mask  the  design  of  the  others,  be  c«lle<l 
the  volume  Juguetfs  de  In  Nii'irz  (' I'luy  things ' ), 
anil  apolo}.;isod  for  tbe  wbob>  as  tbe  work  of  his 
youth,  though  the  principal  piece  was  written  only 
three  years  back.  The  vision  or  apologue  was 
Quevedo's  favourite  form  of  expression  ;  his 
peculiar  humour  and  aatire  are  nowhere  better 
seen  than  in  ForttuM  em  Stmt  ( '  Fortune  Right  'k 
written  in  lOS.  bat  not  printed  tUI  1(180,  in  which 
Fortane  demoostrates  by  experiment  that  if  strict 
logic  and  jostiee  took  her  place  mankind  would 
have  a  grwt  deal  nuNe  to  oomplain  of. 

The  edition  of  Quevedo's  works  in  the  Bihliottea  de 
AutortJ  KtpaHolet  (vol*,  xxiii.  and  xlviii.,  prose,  edited 
I  by  Aiireliano  Kemaiuicz  ( liu  rra  ;  vol.  Ixix.,  vers*-.  t'<iitid 
by  Florvncio  Janer)  ib  tln'  <inly  om'  that  can  be-  said  to  ap- 
pr<  i.'icli  ciitiiplutt-nesK.  .Manyuf  tlic  piiMX'S  in  it  aru  pruitcd 
for  ttic  tirst  time  Tlic  proM.'  is  cdit4^-d  with  cuiniucndable 
thoroughnes.s  himI  industry;  but  .Scilor  Femandei-Guerra 
hss  niifortunaU.'Iy  pn;fcrrv-d  the  t'xpurgated  t«xt  of  the 
Vinon*  to  that  which  came  direct  from  the  hand  of 
Quevedo ;  he  gives,  however,  the  iiio«t  important  of 
the  variations  in  his  notes.  The  volnnie  of  verse  is 
less  satisfactory,  and  follows  the  stupid  pedantic  arrange- 
ment of  the  ITth-oentury  editors.  After  Quevedo's  diatli 
editions  followed  in  quick  succession,  bat  most  of  thi  tn 
are  slovenly  in  the  extrsme  as  rssards  editing,  ii*per,  and 
print.  A  handsome  edition  in  S  vols.  4to  was  issued  by 
Foppens  (Bniasols,  lCOO-71),  and  well  printed,  if  not 
critical  ones  by  Ibarra  (6  vols.  8vo.  Madrid.  1772),  by 
Sancha  ( 11  vola  Sn,  llsdrid,  170l-»l ).  and  by  CMtelknos 
(5  voia  8vo,  Ulustnted,  Madrid,  1841-45);  and  an 
admirable  selection  (whidi  in  Quevedo's  osae  is  not  unly 
a  defensible  but  a  desirable  form)  was  published  by 
ViUalpMido  (6  vols.  12mo.  Madrid,  1796). 

Tlie  earliest  translations  from  Quevedo  were  into 
FVeneh  bj  the  Sienr  de  U  Geneste,  who  trsadsted  the 
FiWoM  in  16S3^  the  HeU  Reformed  in  1684,  sad  tin  Fida 
dd  ihweon,  seMrdlag  to  BsrMer  in  1638,  or  1641 
aaemding  to  BnuMt.  His  veniom  are  bjr  no  mesna 
fatthful  or  acoam%bBt  they  have  the  advsatsc*  of  behig 
bsisd  upon  Qnavsdraeriginsl  tezl  Fhmi  then  most  of 
the  BbfUih  ?eisbss  hsws  bssn  sude  ac.  VinonM ,-  or 
M^tSiiillomit  Igr  &  CMnra  (1640) rScK  Rejorvud^ 
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K\  K_  M.  ilr'rUi,  /i'.'.-iri.'.i,  l''.f  v;;ttt/  Soaniard,  by 
.!.  iJaviea  ^rnl  tin'  woll  l^iiowii  lively  veni on  of 

thi-  I'UfOfU  by  Sir  1',  i; I  stra:  ;-,  [1667).  Captain  John 
Stevt»rm  in  Ifti?  j>roduoe<l  a  giKxl  trmnslatinn  from  the 
ohsiiial  "f  F  "tuna  con  Seno ;  and  of  •hi  i  <  itidtl  Button 
Mid  some  lihartor  pieces  in  1707;  iunl  titti  trausUtiouiL, 
tuMthar  with  L'E«tr»!i^-'' ^  rm  -n.*,  w.-r«  publi»h«;<1  m 
▼oU,  at  Kdinbnrg''  a.-.  Qmti:.Ui,  f  Workt.   Th..'  l.i.Mt 

Fniich  transl«tii>n  of  tlie  Vkiiadtl  Hu*ron  \»  oiu>  by  I'll,  r 
ually  tuiikir  the  title  of  the  Matoif  ( 177t>),  euittU  Aiui 
by  no  ineaiu  itnprovtid  by  Re-^tif  do  la  Brctoiine.  That  '  ■■ 
M.  r;ernv>iul  dc  Lavignc  is  unfaithluL    Lod  away  by  au 

;il,:-i.r.l    til-  111-'.  ',,iuiViili    ^^r'•.■      lIlC    stor)"    whoH  llf 

was  ijiilj-  lifu-tti,  iRi  h&»  taun>t:riMi  with  the  text  to  luaku 
it  suit  his  j)ri.-j>o<t<'rous  chroiiolo^'y.  Under  the  title  of 
Vinnmrf  r-'cr''^alif»  lif  Quevfdo  tour  of  the  Visions  were 
.  ■  ,  tn-ely  render  .1  \,y  Uia  Abbii  IJeraud  in  17rV!.  In  1648 
Han»  >Ia>»ch>'r<»Kcii  ^jivt;  a  atill  more  fre*  (JeruiAD  venaon 
under  the  titU'  of  Wunderliche  tlmrhu  Philander' $  Voh 
SiUoBald  :  and  in  1841  L>r  GutUniHtein  tf«at«d  the  Butoon 
in  maoh  the  Mitue  fiuihion  in  lift-  (HUdttrUUr.  An  Italian 
trmnalation  of  the  uovel  by  (f.  V.  Franco  appeared  in 
1634. 

QvilMroilt  »  Biuall  iishioK-lown  of  France 
{duf/L.  IforbUum),  at  the  extretnitv  of  a  long 
■Arrow  penirt<<n1a,  '21  mWe^  SW.  of  Vanneii.  Pop. 
1086.  It  was  licre  lUat  a  hudy  of  French  emigrant 
voyaUata  Uitd«d  from  aa  English  flMt  in  ITlMi  and 
endeavoured  to  imiM  the  people  of  Brittany  and  La 

\'fn'!r>e  ii^^'iiiii^^t  tlie  Con  vent  ion,  but  were  ilt'fcAtetl 
anit  driven  into  tUe  t>ea  b_\  (iuneral  Hoche.  Nenrly 
all  the  prinoners  taken  were  shot  by  order  of  (he 
Convention.  On  t20tli  November  17^  Hawkecuni- 
plet^ly  <{efeaU-d  a  Fienrh  ||«tl  Wld«r  Admiral 
bonflans  in  Qaiberon  Bay. 

%riciiaM»  tb«  language  ef  tiie  Imlliaa  <rf  Potv 
(<l-v.). 

ttaick,  KoiiKKT  liKtiKKT.  woH  Ixirn  in  h4.T2, 
had  his  <•<  in  eat  ion  at  jirivat*'  -■■  I  onl-,  ,in<i  at  Harrow, 
wh<»r»r»'  be  luisse^i  to  Trinity  i-uilej^e,  Canibridjje. 
He  t«V)k  onlerM,  lield  curaeiw  in  WliitocbajH*!  aii<l 
Mary  tebone,  and  wan  appointed  by  his  college  to  the 
vicarage  of  Sedbergh  in  188.^,  but  four  years  later 
rarisned  the  living.  U«  bad  an  intense  love  of 
ehiMren,  and  the  great  intaieet  of  hia  life  wm 
eiincation.  To  the  diMumioa  of  ite  theories  he 
brought  wide  ntndy,  independent  thought,  and 
ri|H-  wisilotn  ;  witness  his  bright  and  deli^litfiil 
Eix'ti/n  OH  FaI iirtttiminl  Jtrffirinrr*  (  IS<W  ;  'id  e<l. 
1H9<»).  His  practic'l  kn  iwleiig*  of  the  work  of 
tejirhin^'  he  bad  gaini»d  by  service  at  Cranleigh, 
Harrow,  and  ekewbm  H«  dW  At  Chmbridige, 
9tb  March  1801. 

^talekcm.  See  Cooon-oKARit. 

Ouicksnild  f'/'O'-i  i.e.  "lr  iii:,''or  'movinj;,' 
Kwi  itaml\,  in  it.s  UNUal  ni^.mitu:<iju:f,  a  tmpt  of  aautl 
whi<  li  A  iih  Mil  ■  ■.! fferin;;  iniieb  in  a])|>earance  from 
the  ithore  of  which  it  foiriia  part,  leuiiutut  periiian 
ently  saturatiHl  with  water  to  such  an  extent  tliat 
it  euwot  support  any  wejr^ht.  Quicksands  are 
mutt  often  found  near  the  muutlu  of  large  rivers. 
Tb^  W|MAr  only  to  be  fonuad  on  flat  SMne,  the 
Mthilniittm  of  whidi  to  an  irregnlar  expMue  of  itifr 
clay  or  other  impervious  formation.  Pools  of  water 
retained  in  the  hollows,  and  become  )mrtiallv 
li  11'  il  witli  sand  1 1;  1 1:  ud ,  ^^  Iiicb  reniaiti><  like  tiie  ?<ift 
Kedinieiit  in  aeniioi  i  «K  i>Ron  aeeount  of  the  alwenoe 
of  drainn;,"'.  Tl"'  !»and  on  a  nnifortu  shelving  Nhore 
consolidate^  at  low  tide  because  the  water  wliich 
permeates  it  drains  back  freely  to  the  sea.  In 
narrow  ebannda  tbrough  which  the  configuration 
of  tiiO  adjoinillS  chore  causes  stTOOg  tidal  current 
to  run  tM  Mod  may  bo  kopt  aocoutMtlr  otimd 
up  by  the  moring  wnfear  tint  a  qaiekoand  iwnilts. 
Tjius,  wliile  the  summit  nf  a  sandbank  rising 
from  a  g*»nt1e  jilope  t»  usually  (inn,  the  hollow 
margin  of  rli-  1  ;ir  k  v.-iiere  it  nieet^  the  shore  is 
frequently  a  (^uickitaud.  Quicksands  are  not  com- 
monly  ef  gnat  eKtent^  mm  tMr  danger  he*  |n«H- 


ably  been  exa^'«  J  Htnl  In  the  popular  mind  by  !»en 
national  descnptiuuB  iu  works  of  bctioo — e.g.  in 
the  Bridt  of  Lammermoor  and  Wilkie  Coluns't 
MootutoHc.  Persons  sink  in  a  quicksand  exactly 
aa  in  water,  only  more  slowly ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  victnn  did  luit  ctnigi^e  he  wookl  not 
■ink  over  tlie  head,  as  experiroento  ahow  that  water 

containing  a  quantity  of  mVuX  matter  in  KUH[*en«ion 
ha."*  itJi  floating;  fMiwer  iin  reatied.  It  i.s  a  couinion 
!>i  lit  f  aiijii;iL'-:  ^ailorx  that  if  a  vessel  is  stranded 
oil  &  ijuu  Li^iiiil  it  is  ine\  itably  KHcke<l  ilown.  ThL» 
cannot  W  the  case  unlecu^  the  ve»»».el  Kpriti>,i«  a  leak. 
i>r  beelis  uv«r  NuHicienlly  to  let  the  senii-liuuid  sand 
enter.  The  idea  may  have  taken  rise  Irora  the 
popular  association  of  quicksands  witli  whirlpools, 
or  from  tbe  fate  of  small  vessels  stranded  at  low 
tide  on  «  atiff  bank  of  elay  wkieb  bdd  tfaeu  fast 
and  allowed  tiie  ifaing  tide  to  rabmerge  them. 

The  name  quicksand  i.s  wnn  tiijif  -  api)lie<l,  ej^peci- 
ally  by  old  writers,  to  the  dniiiut;  >aiid><  which  are 
carried  by  wind  over  cultivate*!  lantl  Ixinlerinj;  the 
seashore  or  a  desert  See  Downs,  DRIFT,  DCNXS. 
SeeHiBCVftT. 


ftnictlKIII,  a  name  ^iven  to  a  tendency  shown 
at  various  periinls  in  tbe  iiistory  of  tbe  chun  b  hj- 
many  classes  of  mystical  religion  ^  < m  luir<ia»t»),  of 
widely  different  beliefs,  tn  make  |>erfe<-tion  on 
earth  consist  in  a  con<lition  of  ninnternipte*!  con 
teniplatinn.  In  this  state  of  quiet  tbe  wul  ceaj^ 
to  reason,  t«  retiect  either  on  itself  or  God,  or  to 
form  any  of  the  ordinary  acta  of  faith,  ita  sole  fnno* 
tiou  lieing  paarivelj  to  receive  the  infneed  heavenly 
Ught  wbieb  aeeoBnaaiea  this  etate  of  inaetive  eon- 
temptation.  The  fliet  of  modem  Onietiata  was  tbe 
Kjianish  priest  Molinos ;  its  niost  famous  devotee, 
Madame  tUiyon,  whose  pentle  but  powerful  in- 

jlin'rii'p    led   into  the  saint-    Uiiwlr   .if    (Tnnl^rbt  the 

Miitily  Fenelon.  Qnietisjn  Iihj*  lieen  calleti  the 
Sjianinli  analn^^Mic  of  (^uakerii>ni  in  Kn^^land,  of 
«}anM*nism  in  France,  of  Pietisoi  in  Germany  ;  but 
tiiese  several  systems,  though  they  bad  eommon 
tendencies,  were  also  sharply  distinguished.  It 
may  he  said  tliat  4|nietism  involves  but  little  of 
praetieal  oooieqaencei  whetlier  for  good  or  for  eviL 
Tliis  may  and  does  hold  tme  in  tam  of  noble 
and  lofty  soul^  like  Fenelon  :  but  what  niove^l 
BoK>*uet  and  tbe  church  ^'enerallv  to  ««tTT»ng  op|w->- 
sition  waj*  tlie  Itelief  that,  caitii  1  u<  ii'-  o  r; 

elusion,  i^uietisni  le«l  to  Antinotniani^'ni,  and  would 
inevitably  pn)ve  j>eriiicious  in  it*  effect*  ui>on  the 
vulgar  crowd  of  followers.  From  the  belief  of  tbe 
lofty  and  perfect  nature  of  the  purely  posaive  state 
of  contemplation  there  is,  it  was  held,  out  a  single 
step  to  tbe  fatal  principle  in  morals,  that  in  this 
snolime  state  of  eontemplation  all  external  lUags 
become indifTereatto^soul,  which  is  thus  aliMrbed 
in  (UmI  ;  that  >;o<¥l  works,  the  i^arrameiit«.  prayer, 
are  not  ner«  s.H«ry,  and  hardly  cn  en  compatible  with 
ilii'  i-.'|Hivr  lit  t!i''  Mnil;  tliat  !«o  coni]dete  is  the 
He!i-alis«ior|>tion,  so  indei>endent  is  the  ."sonl  of  cor- 
]K>renl  s«nse,  that  even  criminal  representations 
and  movements  of  the  »<ensitive  part  of  the  soul, 
and  even  the  external  actions  of  tbe  body,  fail  to 
aflect  tbe  oootemflattng  auul,  or  to  im prose  it  with 
their  dehasiag  inflnenea.  See  BoMtnrr,  FtanajoK, 
(irroN,  MouKOR;  also  Heppe,  Gmdddku  der 
Quietutiaehttt  MytHk  in  der  Kaikot.  Kirtht  (1875). 

QiilKlicll.  See  FlLLAN  (St). 

4|lltlilliaiMe«  a  seaport  of  EsHt  Africa,  in  the 
Portuguese  territory  oi  Moznmbiaue,  stands  about 
IS  miles  from  the  month  of  the  nver  of  the  aame 
name,  the  northern  arm  of  the  Zambeii  ddta.  The 
town  occupies  an  uiihealthy  site,  but  imports 
cottonf,  bewls,  hardware,  arms,  coal,  Rpiritf,  and 
f ooi !  t ■  1  IT-  lo  the  annual  value  ni  £so,iKk>,  I'ld 
e.\port«  ivon-,  ground-nots,  india-nibber,  wax, 
ewpal,  and  oti-«e^  to  ft  valna  that 
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£90, WX)  and  £HK1.000  a  year,  f  ifteen  per  emt.  of 
the  total  tra  ie  1-  for  and  from  Nyaasaland.    S  -e 

Ntama.   Pop.  6000,  iodading  116  Karopeans  aad 
ArfatiM. 

Qaillo'ta,  a  town  of  Cliili,  in  the  fertile  '.nll<  v 
of  the  AooDcaKus,  13  ii>iie8  from  ita  moath,  aud 
SSnilcalgritUINKaf Valpuakck  Fiap90QO. 

ttnllls  are  the.  larj^e  feathers  of  the  wing*  of 

biroft,  certain  kinds  of  which  have  for  ceiitnries 
\<*'fu  nne^i  to  make  into  writiii;/  ]  (  iis.  Fmni  riic 
swan,  j,'o«->no,  and  tnrkey  th«  kindK  arc  (tl»i<i,ijieil 
that  an  n  -iiliirly  prcjuired  for  writing  pnnK)*st'*i, 
cn)>v  (jiuIIh  tteing  ti^H'd  for  drawing.  Aqoill,  like 
horn  or  hair,  in  formed  of  epidermic  tissue,  and 
the  barrel  or  tabe  (the  quill  proiier)  ha*  an  ex- 
WtmI  nieoihrane  and  aa  internal  pilll.  In  order 
to  fM  (id  of  tlm»,  mi  to  \xiog  tb«  twnifally  soft 
•tate  of  tho  bMiol  Into  a  ooaditlan  toady  for 
making  into  a  pen.  it  requires  to  be  dressed.  The 
q^nill-dresser  siUt  lieside  a  lire  ondosed  with  brick 
sides  and  with  an  iron  fac*- plate  in  fioni  con- 
taining a  hole  wniewhat  larger  than  a  orowa  piece. 
He  first  lieatf  tlie  iiuill  liy  jilacing  it  for  one  or 
two  seouitda  in  tliiit  hole,  wliich  enables  him  to 
off  the  onter  membrane  with  a  thick 
kuife,  the  quill  being  pressed  nearly  flat 
to  tlie  operation.  This  done,  he  again  holds  it 
for  ft  brief  time  in  the  furnace,  vliidi  the 
^oOl  Mqoiiw  the  proper  strength  and  brittle- 
oess  to  atimit  of  its  being  made — by  a  knife  or 
machine — into  a  pf>n  with  a  clean  »lit.  Quilk 
were  forinei  ly  (irepai  i  1  for  writing  by  another  pro- 
cess, which  i»  »Uli  OHtvl  lor  such  tu*  are  made  into 
toothpicks.  This  consists  in  steeping  tliein  for  a 
night  in  water  and  then  manipulating  them  in  hot 
sand.  Although  Urn  manufacture  of  quill-pens  is 
a  declining  industry,  they'  are  still  made  is  con- 
siderable nuraliers.  The  Controller  of  tllO  Chivem- 
ment  StAtioiMiy  OIBee,  tUakiag  the  matter  of 
some  pnbKe  Intenat^  iraUnlwd  between  1MB  and 
1873  a  yearly  statement  showing  the  nnnibors  of 
steel  pen;^  ami  quills  supplied  for  tlie  pulilic  wrvice. 
These  reports  show  that  as  late  a"  iii<  ,  >>ar  IH^H 
there  wa-'  still  a  large  niiinlier  of  quills  uswl.  The 
fij.':ii"s  In;  tlia!  \r:i-  \v.^re :  QuUls,  nearly  etKKJ 
gruss,  value  £1H16:  steel  pens,  14,942  gross,  value 
£1900.  These  figures  did  not  materiallv  diflfer  for 
the  four  previous  years,  but  in  1873  tlie  annual 
number  of  quills  supplied  had  diminished  by  nearly 
one-half.  In  1890  tlw  ^aantitios  issued  from  the 
8t«tiab«iy  OIBoe  wore :  Qnilb.  4000  gross ;  steel 
pens,  38,000  gTo«w. 

Qalloa,  nr  Kii.WA,  a  seaport  of  East  Africa,  in 
German  territory,  190  miles  H.  of  Zanribar,  and  an 
oQtlet  for  the  trade  with  NyaaoalaDdjexporta  ivory, 
gnnt  copal,  rice,  and  manioc.   Pop.  600O,  tneluding 

a  number  of  Banyan<«. 

QallOIU  a  town  of  Southern  India,  in  the  state 
Travaiicore,  is  situated  on  the  west  eoa-st,  H")  miles 
NW.  of  Cape  Comorin.  A  settlement  of  the  ancient 
S\'rian  Church  and  oabeequently  of  the  St  Thomas 
Christiana,  it  wm,  nuder  the  oaroea  Coilon  and 
Colambam,  a  famoue  mart  for  tbo  trade  in  tini- 
^»  ginger,  pepper,  &c.  The  Foftinnese  built  a 
fort  Uiere  in  1603,  which  the  Oatell  iaok  in  1653. 
Pr  1 1  i  -^n3  to  1880  it  waa  ganiaaned  by  the  British. 
Pup.  i:i,f>88. 

I|alnip«r«  a  town  of  France  (dept.  Finist^), 
ia  piaMily  aitnalad  an  the  Odett  II  niilaa  fram  iu 
■HMih,  and  88  mllea  Ivf  ndl  SR  of  Breat  Its 

cathe«Iral  (1239  1.51.')),  a  stat^-Iy  and  richly-carved 
and  ornanient^'d  e<iiti<  e,  is  the  principal  Unilding; 
there  ar*-  nl^n  :i  I'ollo^e,  a  museum,  arnl  ;in  ugri- 
mltarai  bcImmiI.  Potteries  are  in  opemtum,  a« 
well  as  tanyards,  Railworkn,  iltc.  ;  and  fishing  is 
carried  on.   Fop.  ( 1872)  13,109 ;  ( 1891 )  14,901. 


Jamks,  a  celebrated  actor,  wna  born  in 
I.i  ii  i  of  Irish  descent,  24tli  February  I69.S, 
aud  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1714 
at  Dubliu.  Shortly  after  he  proceedo<l  to  London, 
where  he  waa  enngod  at  Drury  Lane,  but  for  quite 
inferior  parti.  III  1718,  however,  the  sudden  ill- 
nosa  of  a  laadliy  aelor  led  to  Qainli  bauag  called 
OB  to  aoataiii  tu  dhaiaeter  of  Bajaxet  in  the  once 
famous  play  of  Tamerlane.  His  snccew*  wfu*  marked. 
Next  year  he  exchanged  Drury  Lane  for  Uich's 
till  lit ie  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  wlier«  he  remained 
(ii*  it  principal  actor  for  seventeen  years.  Not  long 
after  leaving  the  former  place  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  a  brolher-NCtor  in  a  duel  a  circumstjince 
which  clouded  his  reputation  for  a  while.  The  only 
really  fine  pelrXm  which  he  s^eoms  to  have  played 
were  Captain  Macheath  in  the  Ikmjart'  Opera  and 
FalataflT  in  tho  Mtrni  Wivu  t(f  WuuUor.  In  1784- 
35  ho  retarned  to  Drniy  Lane  Theatre,  'on  each 
terms,'  nays  f^blier,  '  ai»  no  hire<l  .actor  had  In  f  in 
received  ami  from  thi.s  dat«  until  the  appear  uj(  - 
of  Garrick  in  1741  he  was  by  universal  ct  risi  ni 
the  first  AvUir  in  England.  In  l"4t$  Quin  and 
(iarrick  acted  together  in  the  Fair  Pmiimt,  na  a 
coitt««t  for  ure-«aunence.  The  novelty  of  seeing 
the  two  rival  actors  in  the  same  tracedv,  and  the 
admirable  acting  of  .Mra  Cibber  as  the  Pair  Peni- 
tent, contributeil  greatly  to  the  extraordinarr  aao> 
cess  of  this  plav.  Tho  aaperioritgr  of  Garrick  was 
acknowledged  i>y  tho  beet  jadgea ;  and  Quin,  by 
no  means  pleased  at  his  rinng  fame,  Barcaatically 
declared  that  'Garrick  was  a  new  religion,  and 
that  Whitefielil  wa.s  followed  for  a  time,  but  they 
would  all  corue  to  church  a^ain.'  In  1751  he  with"- 
ilrew  I'nim  the  stage,  and  fi.xed  his  residence  at 
Bath,  where  he  dieo,  January  21,  1766.  in  societv 
Quin  wiis  also  popular,  his  conversation  being  full 
of  wit  and  his  storie«  amuHing  thoQgh  coarse.  He 
had  a  most  benevolent  heart,  md  among  his  ntaay 
kind  actions  he  waa  able  on  one  oooaaitni  to  do  a 
great  servtee  to  Thomson  hy  delivering  him  from 
arrest,  and  afterwanls  lived  'in  fond  intimacy  ' 
with  the  poet,  as  .Inhnstm  tells  us  in  his  Livfs  »f 
the  Ports.  .\n  anonyiiiiiM^  l  ifr  Q^tin,  de<fi- 
catcd  tu  (iarrick  in  1766,  was  reprinted  in  1887. 
witii  a  supplamoQt  of  oonvetiona  and  addittonal 
information. 

4|llimcc  ( Cvdonia),  a  genus  of  trees  and  ahraha 
of  the  natnral  order  Roaaoeia,  anb-order  Pomes, 
nearly  allied  to  I*>  ruK,  with  which  many  botanists 

have  united  it  under  t(i>'  name  P.  Ci/donkt,  but 
distinguished  by  having  uianv  instead  of  two  seeds 
in  each  cell,  an  I  'i-y  :lii  u  very  mucilagi'""''' 
nature.  Thp  (uuiimni  t^mncc  (C.  vulffatit:),  a 
native  of  the  soutli  of  Kuroj>e  and  temi>oiate 
partM  of  Asia,  iu  a  low  tiije,  with  generally  tortu- 
ous branches,  ovate,  entue,  deci<itious  leaves,  and 
ratlier  lai:ge  whitish  flowers,  which  are  solitar^- 
at  the  extremity  of  young  branches.  The  fruit 
is  in  xome  variatiaa  glohoae,  in  othen  paar-ahaped, 
of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  ooloar,  with  a  atrong 
smell.  It  is  hard  and  austere,  but  when  stewe<l 
with  sngar  Is  coniea  extremely  pleas^t,  and  is 
much  used  in  tliis  way  either  1  \  lt^elf  or  to  impart 
a  flavt)ur  lo  apple-pies.  It  i.s  also  much  useo  for 
making  n  |ireserve  c«lle<l  ^winc«  Muntialni/r.  A 
delicious  lievera^e  somewhat  resembling  cider  is 
made  from  it.  The  mmmIs,  which  readily  give  out 
their  macilage  to  water,  ao  that  they  turn  forty 
or  fifty  timea  their  aaMmnt  of  water  into  a  sub- 
stanoa  aa  tliiak  aa  qfmp,  hava  long  bean  used 
in  metfeine.    Qainee  mneilage  or  qnlnee  gum, 

Cydonin,  is  allied  to  Bas-sorin,  but  differs  from 
it  in  being  rea<iily  soluble  in  water  (sec  <it\M). 
The  quiiji  I.'  'iv;u-  en  1;  i-ii  \>\  1  li'-  ,\rjri''nr  (.iri-k-^ 
and  Honuuis,  and  is  at  ihe  ]ire«ent  day  cultivateil 
in  tlie  south  of  EurojH-,  in  Enj,dand,  and  generally 
in  temperate  dimatoa.   It«  pnudpal  use  in  Britain 
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in  •  oonunerdAl  aaai 
bud  or  gimft  the  peur. 


nowering  Branch  of  QalaM 
( Cydonia  vulgarity  i 
n,  rttMi  fhiit;  b,  naction  of  40l 

( B«ntley  and  Trimen,  i 


qnlneir,  (l 

capital  of  Adfl 


to  M  a  ilook  on  wfakli  to 
llaaj  ofaoiee  kinds  of  pear 
succeed  better 
when  united  to 
it  than  when 
they  are 
j^mftcMl  on  the 
true  pear- 
8 1  o  c  k.  In 
Scotland  the 
fruit  aaldoni 
ripens  except 
on  a  wall. 
The  Japanese 
Q  u  i  inM"  {<\ 
i  a  p  V  n  t  c  a, 
better  known 
by  ite  older 
name,  Pyrtu 
iaponiea'U  a 
Tow  boah,  a 
native  of 
Japan,  but 
perfectly  hard^* 
in  Britain,  u 
fiften  to  1m! 
«een  traintnl 
against  walls, 
being  very 
ornamental 
from  tho  pro- 
fusion (il  itM 
banntifal  flowen,  aannlly  *  rich  red  in  eoloar.  See 
M«eab%  ^mmm  OiliwvtNeir  York.  1888). 

>,  Dk    See  Db  QuIHCEY. 

I)  the  third  lAtj  of  Uliaoitf  and 

ams  oonntv,  ie  on  the  Minuaippi 

Rfver,  160  nulen  above  St  Louis  anil  262  by  rail 
S\V.  of  Cliica^'o,  It  ia  handaomelv  built  on  a 
high  blufr,  h:i-M  A  large  tnule  by  the  river  and 
extensive  railway  ponnections,  an  important  rail 
way  bridge  crossing  llio  river  at  this  point.  The 
public  buildings  include  a  fine  court-house,  a  medi- 
cal college,  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  an 
EraicoMr  cathedral,  and  some  forty  other  churches. 
Tne  city  haa  many  large  flour-niilhi,  machine-shops, 
(bondriea,  aaw-  ukL  planinK-miUa,  hiowwiei,  and 
mannfaetories  prodncing  stovee,  fmnitine,  car- 
riages, tobmrn,  Jtc.  Pop.  (1R80  )  27,268;  (1890) 
.'U,494.  — (2)  X  town  of  ^lassachusetts,  near  the 
Hoa,  and  8  miles  S.  of  H  i^tMn  Ky  rail.  The  town- 
«lii|)  j>ro<iii("»^  tlie  fainou*  (^nincv  granite,  and  was 
the  hirtlijdaee  of  John  Hancock,  .John  Adams,  and 
his  SOD,  John  Quincy  Adanu.  Pop,  ( 1880}  10,570 ; 
(18W)  16.7<& 

Ilnlncyt  Josiah,  an  American  orat<)r  and  man 
etters,  and  son  of  Josiah  Cjuincy  (1744-75),  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  the  rights  o{  the  colonista, 
was  Uirn  at  lionton,  February  4,  1772,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1790,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1783.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  poUtioa  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  Federal  party  in  Maw 
England,  and  eloetad  in  1804  to  coBgrase. 
whara  he  Iweana  ^iliBgatohed  as  a  ready,  earnest, 
and  fervent  orator.  Be  was  one  of  the  earlie-st  to 
denounce  slavcTT,  hot  his  iikjhI  reinai  kabie  »*p)eech 
was  one  in  svliicli,  Mpurred  on  by  the  jealousy  witli 
which  the  old  New  England  colonies  regarded  the 
new  western  states,  he  declared  that  the  atlniission 
of  Louisiana  would  be  a  suihcient  cauM>  for  the 
dissolntimi  of  the  union,  and  that,  *as  it  would 
be  Uie  right  of  all,  so  it  would  be  the  duty  of  some, 
to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation— peaceably 
if  thayooiild,  violenyy  if  thqr  Bust.'  Disgusted 
with  the  trinmpli  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
war  of  181^  lie  declined  a  re  election  to  conirre.«*s, 
and  devoted  his  mtteutiou  tor  a  while  to  agriculture. 


He  waa,  however,  a  mamlier  of  the 

legislature  dnriagmost  of  the  next  ten  years,  served 
as  mayor  of  Beaton  from  1823  to  1828,  and  in  IS29 

aci-epted  the  post  of  president  of  Harvard,  which 
ho  held  until  1845.  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  in  ouiot  literary  work,  and  he  died  at  Quincy, 
July  1,  1864.  Among  his  published  works  are 
Memoirs  of  his  father  (IH2.'>)  and  of  J.  Q.  Adam* 
(1858),  and  histories  of  Harvard  University  (1840), 
of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  (1851),  and  of  Bostoo 
(18S2V.  Uto  Spuehea  wen  edited  (1874)  by  his 
sou,  Edmnnd  (J^cnr  (180S-77),  who  waa  eeerataiy 
of  the  American  Anti-slaver}'  Socie^,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  AlmlitioniXt  press. 

Quinet,  Eim;aR,  a  gnat  French  writer,  was 
bom  of  an  old  Catholic  family  at  Bourg  in  the 
department  of  Ain,  February  17, 1803.  His  mother, 
whose  dreamy  and  emotional  nature  he  inherited, 
was  a  ProtestanL  In  1806  the  child  was  carried 
by  his  mother  to  join  Ua  father,  then  CommisMionor 
of  the  Army  of  tae  Rhine,  and  heapent  great  part 
of  his  boyhood  in  the  remote  and  dreary  solitudes 
of  Certines  near  Bourg.  His  parents  were  Isith 
ardent  republicans,  hating  the  veiy  name  of 
NajHileon.  Acconlingly  the  boy  early  made  lum  a 
hero  in  his  heart  ;  but  as  he  grew  up  a  pa^ion  for 
lil)erty  HuixTstslod  his  first  love.  He  was  eilucated 
at  the  colleges  of  Bourg  and  Lyons  ( 1817-20),  and 
next  went  t^)  Paris;  but  refusing  to  take  tlie  coaree 
for  a  soldier  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  he  pub- 
lished in  justification  of  his  enoiee  of  a 


LalMUUetduJui/Errmainltn.  HeAudthe 

spiritual  impulse  that  he  needed  in  aa  English 
translation  of  Herder's  Pkilosovhy  of  History, 
and  this  he  dctennined  to  translate  into  French, 
although  he  had  first  to  learn  German  to  do  so. 
Ho  published  the  Ixxik  in  1825,  and  his  remarkal>le 
Introiluction  procure<l  him  the  friendship  of  Cousin, 
at  whose  house  he  met  Michelet,  for  fifty  veani  the 
'  brother  of  hw  heart  and  mind.'  He  hiaa  already 
travelled  in  Oennany,  Italy,  and  Wigi^iJ  wImb  in 
1829  he  waa  appointed  to  •  joet  oa  a  geeewM— rt 
misden  to  Oreeee.  Tiw  fraft  ef  Ua  tniela  waa  lot 
<;r^e  Mo<hme  ( 1830 ).  A  specolatiTc  lopoWlcan  of 
ideas,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  for  the  Revue  dct 
iJf  uz  Mondes,  and  a  student  before  their  time  of  the 
old  Chansons  dc  (iext*,  Quinet  plaved  a  conspicuous 

Iiart  in  the  Paris  of  da^ ,  an<f  nuule  liL»  name 
mown  lievond  its  walls  by  bia  Ahivti^rm  ( 1H33),  a 
kind  of  spmtual  imitation  of  the  ancient  mysteries, 
in  which  the  Wandering  Jew  stands  as  an  emblem 
of  humanitv  in  its  hopeless  groping  for  certainty 
and  mt>  ia  18M  he  married  and  next  juodoeed 
bis  Wh  meeearftal  poems,  Aapolion  (1838)  and 
PromHh^  ( 1 838 ).  'These  three  works  fall  naturally 
into  a  kind  of  trilogy',  in  which  Ahasuems  repre- 
sents the  race,  NiijMileon  the  individual,  azitl 
I'rometheiiH  the  martyr,  typical  of  the  religiou!* 
li'ader.  In  ls;i8he  JiubliHlied  hi>  Exninrn  lir  In  Vit 
de  Jttut,  in  which  he  shows  that  .St^Hll^^.■4  is  too 
analytic  to  detect  the  true  principle  of  lite  in  the 
gospels.  Ouinet's  deepest  con\iction  was  that 
religion  is  the  very  substance  of  humanity,  that  the 
tme  fonadoiB  of  ooeiety  have  been  teaehow  like 
Zoraaatv  and  IfaaoB,  and  that  Cbriotfaaiity  itadf  is 
the  apotlieoaia  of  penonality. 

Apprfnted  in  18S9  nrofcfisor  of  Forvi>,m  Lit4>rature 
at  Lynns,  he  lie^'iin  tiii>se  lecturt>s  which  afterwanis 
formed  hU  hnlliant  lK»<>k,  Dfi  (!(nir  n'rx  lidigwns 
(1H42).  He  was  now  recalled  to  Paris  to  the 
chair  of  '  Litteratures  Meridionalcs  '  at  the  CoU«^ 
de  France,  and  here  for  four  years  he  lectured  to  a 
crowd  of  enthnsiastio  disciples  on  snch  themes  as 
the  levfdntions  in  Italy,  the  Jconits,  Ultramontan- 
um,  and  Cluistianity  in  relation  to  the  Fkeoeh 
Revolution.  He  joined  Michelet  in  attaeldng  the 
Jesuits,  and  his  ejii^Tiinimatic  eloquence,  added  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  eameetoess  of  his  convictions. 
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made  the  blow  he  struck  the  order  the  deadHwfc  it 
had  reoeired  in  France  since  the  days  of  PmcaI. 
Bat  Us  leetana  caused  so  much  excitement  that 
mrernment  sappreMed  th«m  in  184&  Next  came 
the  RevolaticHi.  in  whidi  Qainet  took  Mb  vimoa  ma 
the  barricadeft,  and  after  it«  Bnooeas  wm  eleeted  to 
reprei»ent  Ain  in  the  National  Aaaembly,  where  he 
voted  in  the  Extreme  Left.  He  was  little  of  a 
practical  statesman,  but  from  the  beginning  he 
SHW  the  traitor  under  the  iiiiu'^k  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
After  the  coup  d'ilut  he  Wiw  exiled  l«  IJrusHels, 
wlience  in  1857  he  migratetl  to  Veytaux  ou  the 
HhoreM  of  the  Lake  of  (Seneva.  Ilia  mother  had 
died  in  1847,  bis  wife  in  1851,  and  soon  after  hia 
exile  be  manifld  the  daughter  of  a  Roumanian 
patrioti  Geongoi  Aiaky.  At  BniMeb  he  produced 
L«*  S»ekm$  (ItSS),  and  an  edition  of  the  chief 
writings  of  libmix  de  8te  Aldegonde  (1856); 
and  in  Switzerland  Merlin  VEuchaiiUur  (2  vols. 
1860),  a  book  of  enormous  rhetorii-al  jmwer,  lofty 
Imt  il!  sustained  thought,  and  <lH//liiiK  imaKiTy. 
Other  works  were  La  lUeolutwn  JUlitjteiijse  au 
XIX.'  St^rle  ( 1857) ;  Histoire  de  ma  1860).  a 

delightfnl  fragment  of  an  autobiography ;  Uittoire 
fie  la  CamiMujne  de  1815  ( 1862),  in  whidi  he  showed 
that  Napoleoo'e  fall  was  due  to  his  own  outrage 
upon  luntooasneM  alone;  Im  BivolutioH  (1865), 
in  wliidi  he  demonitoalied  that  its  frightful  crimee 
were  the  fruit  of  the  suspicions  and  mistrust 
b4»gntt<?n  by  twelve  centarie?i  of  despotic  e<lucation. 
.\ll  the  disa-sters  of  Frencli  liistory  he  tnice<l  to  the 
national  deiiiul  of  riKliteimsru-s.-i  in  tlie  Kevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  the  Terror  was  the  direct 
result  of  St  Bartholomew  and  the  Dragonnades, 
and  again  was  itself  the  parent  of  the  I8th 
lirumaire  and  the  2d  December.  After  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  III.  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
during  the  si^  etrove  to  keep  aglow  the  expiring 
fire  of  patriotism.  He  sat  in  the  national  Assem- 
blies at  Bordeaux  and  Versailles,  and  aromted  great 
enthuMinsm  by  his  inipatwioned  if  somewhat  vague 
orations.    He  ilied  at  Versailles,  27th  March  1875. 

Qoinet'*  Utt  Ht  h<)<]kH  wure  /xJ  < 'r-'ii/i'/fi  (1870),  % 
ehsrscterijiticalty  bold  and  iniik^inutivu  incunsiun  into 
the  donuiiQ  of  Bcienoe;  La  Rfptiblique  (18721;  and 
V Etprxt  Nourtan  (1874).  Le  lAvrr  dt  V  Eriii'  apiH'Rred 
posthuraoiuly.  His  wife  jmblished  in  ISTO  yiUminrtt 
d'Eril :  his  Corrr^yximianff  Infditf  followed  in  1877 
(2  vols.),  his  LettrtnTExd  d  ^^ichel<t  H  i%  Divtri  Amis 
in  1HH4-M»;  (4  voIr.  I.  An  eititioii  of  his  (Euvrta  ComplHn 
in  2*>  vols.  (  l.<")7-7'.'  I  wm  |in.q»an'<l  liy  an  iiiflinjntial 
ooinmittee  an  a  national  trihiite  of  respect  to  the  {K>et, 
the  prophet,  and  the  (tatriot  .See  tne  biography  hy 
Chassin  (1«59);  Edtjar  Quiixft  drpuit  I'Erit  (1889),  by 
h^^^  widuw  ;  Richard  Huath'8  Ed/jdr  Quintt  :  Ha  Kmly 
Li  fe  and  WrititKjn  ( 1881  j ;  alfto  the  esMyi  by  ProfeHor 
Dowden  in  Studxt  ui  LHerature{lBn),tmA^  MmMgut 
in  Milantjti  CrxUques  ( 1879). 

flninine  is  an  alkaloid  having  the  chemical 
formala  GJ^L^Ji^VLfi.  Along  with  cinefaooi- 
dine.  dneiMWMne,  and  a  large'  number  ef  othw 
alkaloida.  it  is  present  in  the  bark  of  numerous 
species  of  Cinchona  and  Remijia,  of  which  these 
substances  constitute  the  aitisc  inL'<!ifinal  ]irin- 
ciples.  Good  barks  yield  an  avera>,'e  ot  5  Uy  6  per 
cent,  total  alkaloidn,  of  which  one  half  is  quinine 
and  cinchoniiline,  the  other  half  consisting  of  the 
other  alkaloiiis  in  varying  nroportions.  Quinine  is 
l>y  far  the  moet  important  trom  a  medical  and  com- 
nierciiil  point  of  view  ;  the  yiddcf  Ife  nuics  greatly, 
1^  and  8  per  cent,  being  the  extremes.  Qauitne 
is  obtained  from  the  powdered  hark  by  traaiing 
it  with  lime,  and  then  extracting  the  mixture  with 
alcohol,  neutralising  with  an  acid  »o  as  to  obtain  a 
salt  of  quinine,  and  finally  purifying  the  product. 
In  1820  Pelletier  and  Caventou  isolated  pure 
quinine,  and  denionstrate<l  that  it  was  tin:  chief 
active  ingredient  in  the  bark.  Many  attenipts 
bftv*  aiiMe  baen  mda  to  iin|wra  itartUMtelly,  mt 


without  success.  For  the  introduction  of  the  luirk 
into  Europe,  and  the  culture  of  the  tree  in  South 
America  and  (recently)  in  ludia,  see  Cinchona. 

Quinine  itself  is  not  used  in  nedieine.  owing  to 
the  Inoonfenienees  arialnff  from  lt»  tnsolnbility  in 
water,  but  many  of  its  salts  are,  and  two  of  them, 
the  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate,  are  included  in 
the  British  Pharmacoptria  along  with  numerous 
pre])arations  of  cinchona-lmrk  containing  them. 
The  sulphate  is  the  most  commonly  n-^ed  prepara 
tion,  and  it  is  pt>pularly  known  as  quinine.  It 
occui^  in  small,  silky,  snow-white  cr^'stals.  which 
have  a  purely  and  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (1  In  700  parts);  iu 
solutions  have  a  bluish  or  fluorosoent  colour  even 
when  very  dilute.  In  alcohol  or  dilute  sniphuric 
add  it  is  very  soluble.  The  hydrochlorate  closely 
resembles  the  sulphate,  but  is  much  more  soluble 
in  water  (1  in  ;t4  parts),  ainl  it.->  solutions  are  not 
fluoicsppnt,  When  treate<l  with  exces.'*  of  chlorine 
water  and  a  few  droji.H  of  nintiiiiniii  Hdlntioii.  .--olu. 
tinns  of  quinine  give  a  clear  emerald  greeu  colour; 
if  ferrocyanide  uf  potaMivm  be  added  this  changes 
to  a  ruby  red. 

PiepamtioBS  of  quinine,  and  especially  the  sul- 
phate, are  veiy  laigely  used  in  medicine.  Locally 
applied  dilute  sdiationB  (2  to  4  gr.  to  the  ox.  M 
water)  have  a  germicidal,  antiputrefactive,  and 
antifermentattve  action,  hence  they  are  used  as 
lotions  in  bay  fever,  diphtheria,  cystitis,  and 
similar  diseases.  As  a  bitter  tonic  small  doses 
(4  to  2  grains)  are  frequently  given  in  general 
debility,  atonic  dyspepsia,  ana'mia,  scrofula,  con- 
valescence from  acute  uiseases,  and  other  conditions 
where  tonic  treatment  is  required.    It  is  also  of 

treat  value  as  an  antipyretic  and  antiperiodic.  In 
ealthy  persons  it  does  not  reduce  the  bodily  tem- 
perature, but  in  typhus,  typhoid,  rlienniatle,  and 
some  other  fevers  it  is  extremely  valuable  in  this 
respect.  A  dom  of  3  to  15  grains  may  be  given  in 
tlie-t'  ra-ses.  In  certain  fevers  it  does  not  reduce 
temperature.  In  malarial  afTections  of  all  kimls  it 
is  supreme,  and  at  present  no  other  known  drng 
can  compare  w  iili  it  in  efficacy.  In  intermittent 
fevers  ami  ague  the  Isist  plan  is  to  begin  its 
atindnistratioTi  al»out  eight  hours  before  the  attack 
is  expected,  and  continue  it  in  hourly  doses  for 
three  or  four  hours  until  16  to  90  giains  have  been 
given.  It  cute  short  or  aborts  the  teeoning  febrile 
attacks.  It  is  also  of  great  value  as  a  propnylactic 
in  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the  risks  of  malarial 
poisoning.  In  such  cases  three  grains  twioa  dailj 
IS  usually  considere<l  a  sufficient  dose. 

Quinine  is  also  largely  given  in  neuralgia  and  in 
inflammations.  Large  do«es  are  very  apt  to  irritate 
the  stomach,  and  sometimes  produce  a  train  of 
symptoms  known  as  cinchonism.  There  is  singing 
in  the  ears,  dizziness,  deafness,  a  feeling  of  fullness 
in  the  head,  and  distarhanoe  of  vision— all  of 
which  usually  pass  off  withoat  leaving  any  ill 
results.  In  some  cases  the  effects  are  more  severe, 
and  may  lead  to  dangerous  depression  and  collapse, 
especiafly  if  the  patient  be  alrea<ly  wi  akt  iied  by 
disease.  Certain  ^>ersons  are  very  snscepiiliio  to 
the  action  of  quinine,  and  sutler  from  cinchonism 
after  small  doses.  In  others  skin  ernj)tions,  oilema 
of  the  face,  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys, 
and  other  disagreeable  effects  are  sometimes  seen. 
Workers  in  quinine- factories  also  occasionally  suffer 
from  skin  eruptionB.  These  accidents  are,  how- 
ever,  comparanvdy  rare. 

The  sulphate  of  dnchonidine  and  sulphate  of 
einchonine  are  also  included  in  the  British  Phar- 
macop<eia.  They  have  the  same  actions  atnl  uses 
as  quinine,  but  are  very  nincli  less  used.  They 
seem,  however,  to  be  efficacious,  and  are  cheaper. 

Bee  works  by  J.  &  Howard  (1876),  C  B.  Markham 
(UW).  llsason  (IMS),  and  Viadidiisr  (UM). 
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QnlnMI  {Chenopmlium  Qtiinoa),  a  valuaMe 
fcxM-plant,  a  native  nf  Chili  and  the  hi|;h  table 
land  of  Mexico,  which  much  resembles  some  of  the 
British  epeciex  of  Chenopodium  (q.vA  In  the 
countrtea  in  which  it  is  indisenoiM  it  is  mach 
eallivated  for  ita  seeds,  which  form  m  principal 
food  cf  the  iDhafaitanU.  Tbe  maal  aum  fmm 
aome  variette  of  tlw  Mod  has  •  aomwhat  peealiar 
flavoar,  bat  it  b  y«y  natritioiw  and  is  miuia  into 
a  kind  of  porridp'  and  rakes.  The  plant  is  some- 
tiuieH  eultivatetl  in  British  f^anlenn  for  ita  leaves, 
which  are  a  Ro«>d  8ii)«<titutc  for  H]iinach. 

Qninollne,  a  pun^'ent  coloorleMi  liquid  obtained 
bv  the  diHtillation  of  bones,  eoal>tBr,  and  variouH 
alkaloida.  It  is  tiie  base  of  Baaj  oi|HBk  liodies, 
and  la  isomerie  with  I^nisoI  (<}.▼.). 

QninqnHcesiina(Lat.  'fiftieth'),  the  Snnday 
iiiiine<liiit<  ly  inwetlinj?  Axli  Wetlrieaday.  The 
conitnon  <'\|>liiniition  of  the  name  Qiiinquagexinia, 
and  of  S<>xa^e^itna  and  Se|)tuAKe»inia,  the  two  jire 
cediiip  Sundays,  i«  that  tiie  Sundays  are,  roii>,'lily 
speaking,  about  fifty,  sixty,  an<l  neventv  days 
respectively  before  Easter.  Cjuinquagesitua,  Indeed, 
is  axaetly  fif^  days  before  (he  Octave  of  Eastar— 
la.  Low  Snnoajr  (q.T.).  Bat  probably  the  terms 
were  adopted  witnont  any  intention  of  expressing 
definite  nnmliers,  and  simply  on  a  false  analogy 
with  Quadragesima,  the  Lntin  name  of  lA-nt.. 

^olnqneremeH,  v«>)4Hel(»  with  tive  banks  of 
OaiB,  however  arran^'cd  (Hee  Triremk),  nulj  be 
regarded  as  the  HrHt-rates  of  the  ancient  navies. 

Quln§y  (originally  mnihmnri/ .  Fr.  esquinaneie  ; 
from  Cir.  kynttncAe).  known  aino  as  Ctpuinehe 
Tonsiltnri*  and  Tonsillitis,  or  lif  'inflammatory 
More  thr')at,'  is  un  iritluiiimat4)ry  atrwlioii  of  tlic  mib- 
stanee  of  tlie  tunHils,  attended  when  fully  developed 
by  snpparation  (see  Palate).  The  inflammation 
is  seldom  limited  to  these  glands,  but  exten<Is  to 
the  vmla,  tba  soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx.  The 
dieeaae  aaaally  maaifeoto  itsaif  faw  dOkolty  in 
•wallowing,  and  a  sense  of  heat  ana  diseomfort  in 
the  throat,  often  amounting:  to  considerable  pain. 
On  examination  the  throat  at  firHt  exhibits  un 
natural  re<lnet»8,  with  enlargement  of  one  or  l»oth 
tonsiln.  The  uvula  Im  enlarge*!  and  elongatwl, 
its*  einl  either  drojuiiii;,'  down  into  the  pliarynx, 
and,  by  exciting  the  N4:-nHation  of  a  foreign  body, 
giving  rise  to  much  irritation,  or  else  adhering 
to  one  of  tbe  tonsils.  The  tongue  is  usually  fnrred, 
alMl  the  palse  rapid,  and  there  are  the  ordinary 
aymiitBaBa  of  that  lona  of  eonatitatkuial  distarbance 
known  as  inlhnniatorjr  fever.  Tlie  {nflamroaliion 
terminates  either  in  resolution  (if  the  attack  is  not 
severe,  and  yields  rea<lily  to  treatment)  or  in  snp- 
pnration,  which  nmy  Ik*  iletected  !>>  lli>'  o<  <  urronct' 
of  <4light  rigors,  and  by  the  inrn>a.H«><|  ,sofin»'rvs  of  the 
f'lilargeil  tonsil.  The  n»att«'r  which  iw  (linchar^'e<l 
has  sometimes  a  vcnr  fetid  smell,  and  the  fetor 
maj  be  the  first  indieatioa  of  the  mntare.  The 
pain  almost  entiraly  ceases  with  the  aisoharge  of 
matter,  and  reeovery  is  then  rapid.  The  disease 
naaidly  runs  a  conrm  of  from  tbrca  to  aeven  days ; 
bat  it  may  be  prolonge«l  if,  as  sonwtfanes  happens, 
the  two  Hides  are  successively  afTecte*!.  It  almost 
invariably  terminates  favonrably.  It  is  most 
cftmmon  lietween  tlw  aj^es  of  HftiM'n  Hn<l  twenty- 
five.  The  onlinary  exciting;  cauno  of  this  diMcaw 
in  I'Xjxisure  to  cold,  eHji«»cially  when  tli«'  IkmIv  is 
warm  and  {lerspiring :  and  certain  persons  (or 
even  families)  are  no  subject  to  it  that  slight 
exnosnie  is  almost  sura  to  induce  it 

The  patient  should  remain  in  the  honae  (or,  in 
eoM  weather,  even  in  bed ),  and  should  be  kept  on 
lew,  non-stimnlating  diet.  According  to  Kir 
Morcll  Mackenzie,  tlie  Ivest  trcatrnrnt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  attack  consists  in  the  adrainis- 
tmtten  of  gaaiaoan.  Ha  givea  it  in  the  fom  of 


loienges,  each  containing  three  grains,  and  one  to 
lie  suckeil  every  two  hours,  and  states  that  by  this 
means  the  disease  may  generally  Ite  averted. 
Baking-soda  (bicarlxmate  of  soda)  applied  to  the 
alTectra  part  on  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  every*  hour 
or  half- hour  often  lias  the  same  t&ciU.  In  more 
severe  esses  the  patient  may  gai|la  frequentlv 
with  hot  water,  or  may  inhale  tM  vuonr  of  boil* 
ing  water,  an«l  apply  hot  poultiees  or  fomentations 
to  the  side  of  the  neck.  Itli.stering  and  leechinj; 
will  sometimes  give  relief,  but  if  suppuration  if 
once  established  they  do  harm  rather  than  tfood. 
If  the  tonsils  are  very  much  enlarged  they  sbonld 
be  pricked  with  »  \mM  *0  lot  Out  the  pus. 

^nintatn  was  an  instniment  need  in  tiM 
ancient  practice  of  tilting  on  heiiebaek  with  the 
lance.  Itoonristetl  of  an  upright  poet,  snmonnted 
by  a  eron-bar  taming  on  a  pivot,  which  had  at  one 
end  a  flat  board,  at  the  other  a  bag  of  sand.  The 
object  of  the  tilter  was  to  strike  the  boanl  at  such 
slM'od  that  he  would  be  well  past  l>efore  the  bag  of 
sand,  a-s  it  whirle«l  ronntl,  could  hit  him  on  tbe 
back.  .At  Olfhani  in  Kent,  7  milt-.s  \VN\V.  of 
Maidxtone,  there  are  t  he  remains  of  an  old  quintain ; 
and  at  the  May  games  held  at  St  Mary  Cray  in 
Kent,  Mar  Bramley,  in  1891  the  qnintaia  waa  also 


QninUll,  a  French  wei^'ht  iorn«fj)onding  to  the 
EngiiNh  'hundredweight,'  was  e<jnal  to  100  pounds 
(livre?*)  ;  on  tln'  ini KMiuction  of  tlie  metrical  system 
the  same  name  was  i-mploved  to  designate  a  wei^t 
of  100  kilogramme.H  (see  (jRAMMK).  The  metrical 
qnintal,  equivalent  to  S20  Ik  avoiidupots,  ia  thus 
uMin  tliaa  twlee  ae  heavy  aa  tha  old  ona. 


heavy  I 

QainCana*  Makukl  Josfi,  whose  patriotic  odes 
obtaineil  for  him  the  surname  of  tlie  '  Spanish 

Tyrt;i  u.s,'  was  bom  at  Madrid,  11th  April  177'2, 
stu<ii('<l  at  Salamanca,  and  establiHhe<l  himself  a.« 
an  ailvocat*'  in  bin  native  city,  wiicrc  lus  boufe 
became  a  r(>»>ort  of  the  advance<l  liberals  of  the 
time.  liesides  bis  Spanish  Plutarch  (  Vidn*  dt  lo« 
Esfmiiolfi  C«Mre«.  1807-34),  a  work  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Spanish  daariea,  be 


publislied  one  or  two  trageilies,  and  an  anaUoat 
selection  of  CastOian  iMR'trv.  On  the  reaftoratiea 


JMR' 

of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814  Quintana's  Uberalian 
caused  his  imprisonment  for  six  years:  but  be 
ultiniatt'lv  formxik  the  libeial  oaoMk  held  ofiee, 
ami  died  11  th  March  1857. 

flnintett,  a  musical  oompoaitaan  ior  five  solo 
voiMS,  or  for  five  instruments,  each  of  which  is 
obligato.  Quintette  for  strings  have  been  written 
by  Boeeherini,  Beethoven,  Meadelseehn,  Sdiaborti 
Onaknr,  Ae.;  for  otiier  eomUaatioaa  of  iastra- 
ments,  generally  including  the  pianoforte,  bv 
.Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Rati!, 
Of  vocal  quintetts  one  of  the  Boot  notable  ie  that 
in  Wagner's  Meuterttnger. 

(Inintilian*    M.   Fabins  Qnintilianna  was 

Isim  aliout  3.)  A.D.  at  Calagnnris  {(kdahorra),  in 
Spain,  and  attended  in  Rome  the  prelections  of 
Domitfne  Alar,  who  died  in  SO.  After  this  date, 
however,  be  revisited  S|iain,  whence  be  returned 

in  BH  tn  Hntnc,  in  the  train  of  (!all>a,  and  U^L'nn 
to  pmctiM'  as  a  pleailer  in  flu-  courts,  in  which 
capacity  his  reputation  bor.un.  ronsiderable.  He 
wan  more  distinguished,  liiiwcNpr,  as  a  teacher 
than  lux  a  practitioner  of  the  oratorical  art.  and 
his  instructions  came  to  lie  the  most  eagerlv 
sought  after  among  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
pupils  inclnding  Pliny  the  Yonagar  and  the  two 
grandnephawa  of  DoadtiaB.  Aa  a  mark  of  this 
emperors  favaOT  he  was  bnvested  with  the 
insignia  and  title  of  consul ;  while  he  also  holds 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  public  tea^li'-r 
who  benefited  by  the  endowment  of  V'eepaKuu, 
and  reoeivad  »  nnad 
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excheqaer.  His  profeaaiotuil  career  an  a  t«acher 
of  eIoqaeii«e  oommenoed  probably  about  72,  bat 
after  twenty  years  of  labour  as  advocate  and 
teacher  lie  ratirad  iato  private  Ufe,  and  dted  prob- 
ably soon  after  M.  His  lepatetion  lesto  seeareiy  on 
hi«  ^eat  work  entitled  De  Institutione  Oratoria 
I.ibrt  XI!.,  ft  coim)lete  nysteui  «)f  rhetoric,  which 
hf  (it'll icat'-N  to  liiH  frieiii)  Victorins  Marcellus, 
liitiisvlf  a  c<iurt  fiivourite  ami  orator  of  diHtinctioii. 
It  wiui  written  as  \\v  tells  iin  in  liii*  jirt-fiict;  to 
iiiH  publisher  Tr^  pho    aft^'r  he  iiad  ceaaed  to  be  a 

£ublie  teacher,  and  was  the  fruit  of  two  yeani' 
kboar.  In  the  fint  book  he  discuBBes  the  pre- 
Hminary  training  tlirough  whldi  a  youth  must 
paoa  before  be  can  b^gin  thoae  studies  which  are 
i-eqnisito  for  tlw  oratav,  and  he  ghm  as  an  elaborate 
outline  of  the  mode  in  which  diililien  slmuM  lie 
educated  in  the  interval  between  the  iiurHery  and 
th<-  liiial  instructions  of  tiie  j^rammarian.  The 
M-coiiil  liook  treats  of  tiie  lirst  principles  of  rhetoric, 
and  cont^inH  (in  inquiry  into  the  e^utential  nature 
of  the  art.  The  subjects  of  the  five  following 
books  are  invention  and  arrangement;  while  that 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  is  style 
(locutio),  with  memory  and  deliveiy.  Of  theee  the 
eighth  aiid  aintli  discuss  Um  elements  of  a  good 
style;  tb«  tenth,  the  pnMleal  stadtaa  N^aidte} 
the  eleventh,  appmpriatene««,  DMnnonr,  and 
delivery.  The  last,  and  in  the  anthorV  view 
moat  important,  liook  in  devote<l  to  the  various 
requisites  for  the  formation  of  a  (iiiLsiied  orator, 
«uch  aw  IiIn  uiannera,  hi-s  nmral  ctiaraoter,  his 
mode  of  luxli  rtaking.  preparing,  and  conducting 
canses,  the  style  of  eloquence  most  advantageous 
to  adopt,  the  age  at  which  pleading  should  be 
beran,  and  at  which  it  should  be  left  on,  and  other 
atlied  tanica.  The  entire  work  i^  remarkable  for 
ite  aooaa  erilieal  ju<lgment«,  its  parity  of  taste, 
admirable  form,  and  the  |ierfect  familiarity  it 
exhibits  with  the  literat<in'  of  orft(/>ry .  The  con- 
<l<-iise<l  survey  of  Greek  aini  Uninaii  literature  with 
whioli  tlie  tenth  book  c<irniiience»  Imx  alwiivs  In-en 
Hilinire»i  for  its  cleAme»«,  width  of  intellectual 
Hviupatliy,  and  vigour,  (juintilinn's  own  style  is 
excellent,  for  though  he  is  not  free  from  the  love  of 
florid  ornament  and  poetic  metaphor  dMuraeteristtc 
of  Ms  age,  be  was  saved  from  ite  extremes  by  bis 
good  sense,  which  refnsed  to  saerifioe  cleamew  and 
niniplicity  to  eflect,  and  still  more,  by  his  whole- 
some atlmiration  for  Cicero.  The  Htyle  of  Seneca 
he  discusses  almost  as  fully  a.-*  he  doew  that  of 
Cicero,  denouncing  it  a.^  a  iiaii;,'erou8  model  for  the 
orator  to  f«dlii\v  lie  makr-.  an  obvious  elFort  to  be 
fair  in  Iwilancing  lii«  j)rai>e  and  Manie,  hut  a  careful 
rea<ler  eiete<-tN  an  undertone  of  dislike,  whether  to 
Seneca's  philosophy  or  his  i»erson.  Nineteen  longer 
and  14o  shorter  Declamations  (ed.  C.  Kitter,  1885), 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  are  now  believed 
to  be  sparioBB,  as  they  avideofeiy  bdo^g  to  diffsreot 
aothora,  and  even  dinerent  epochs. 

The  beat  edition  of  l^tuiiitiliaa'n  workH  in  that  of  Bur- 
iii&nn  (1720);  of  thu  Inttiluliu  Orn fond,  those  by  iSpald- 
11114,  C"iinilcted  hy  Zuiiipt  loiii  IJoiini'U  i ls;<4),  the 
last  voluiuf  ( vL)  contmiiiuii;  a  luxicon.  Halm  MH<>H  fl'.t), 
and  the  hsnd  edition  by  Meister  (  I^s^;  h7  i.  ()f  [took  \. 
alone  there  are  editioim  hy  Prufi  -»nr  .1.  K.  It  Mayor 
(  Wl,  incomplete  I,  Hild  (  Paris,  1885),  Fritiwj  (  New  York. 
1889 ),  and  Principal  Petenon  ( Oxford,  1891 ).  There  am 
English  transUtiona  by  Guthrie  ( 1805)  and  the  Kov.  J.  a 
WatMD  (Bohn.  18S5-M).  See  Kari  I'ilx.  gutrUt/Kirtra  ■ 
cm  LekrtrUbm  ausder  romiteken  KattrrzeU  ( 18tU|,  and 
C  Bitter,  Die  <ivuMtUia»iaeken  DtelamaiMntn  (1881 1. 

See  Cumua. 


^  the  language  of  knott<^i  cords  which 

waa  used  by  tlie  Incju*  of  Peru  previ(»u»  to  the  con- 
fjuest  of  tiii  ir  country  l)y  the  Sjianiardn.  A  Heriet* 
of  knotted  strings  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  a 
idNit  «Rd|  the  otbar  and*  hwig  free. 


used  for  the  purpoee  of  oonveying  eoinnuuids  to 
othcers  in  the  prtMiaoas.  and  even  for  reoording 
historic  annals.  The  eoloiin  of  the  strings  and 
the  order  of  their  amngemoat,  the  cbaraoter  and 
nnmber  of  tshe  knota,  their  distance  from  the  eord 
to  which  they  were  (tmnected,  anil  the  nicthrMls  of 
their  interlacing  were  the  prind|>al  elenieul*  in 
i\m  'knotty  language.' 

ttulrlnUH  (see  Mars). --The  QuiRlMAL  (Lat 
CotlU  (^uiiinalui)  is  one  of  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient  Kouio  (q.v.L  and  next  to  the  Pelatiae 
and  Capitoline  the  oldest  and  most  fanoaa  quarter 

of  the  city.    For  Quirites,  al»<o,  seeBOHB, 
QulsralUK.  SeetiUAKLK. 

Qni  Tain  actions  are  actions  so  ealled  in  the 
law  of  England  from  the  first  words  of  the  old 
form  of  declaration  by  which  informers  sue  for 
penalties,  the  plaiBtiff  deseritatBg  hinwelf  as  suing 
as  well  for  the  crown  as  for  himself,  tiw  penalty 
being  divided  between  himself  and  theeiVWii. 

<|nitch.   See  CoiTOH-oRA.sH. 

^altO.  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  and  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pichincha,  lies  in  0°  14'  8.  lak,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  great  plateau  of  Qaita^  at  the  foot  of 
the  voleano  of  Pichincha  (q.v.K  «t  an  eleva- 
tion of  tiS61  feet  above  the  sea.  Ite  dte,  cut  up 
with  numerous  ravines,  is  very  uneven  ;  but  the 
streets  are  laid  out  i-egularly  at  right  angles, 
plunging  into  and  scaling  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
whicn  come  in  their  course.  The  city  is  well 
pftve<l,  hut  the  sidewalks  are  very  narrow  ;  and 
the  street»<  are  lit  only  with  candles  or  kerosene 
lamps — oftenest  those  placed  before  shrines  at  the 
street  oomers.  The  appearance  of  Quito  is  very 
pietoresqne,  and  its  oeantifnl  environment  of 
mountaiaa,  together  with  ite  dear,  healthy,  and 
temperate  eUmate,  naintainfng  an  eternal  spring, 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  charming  cities  of  South 
Americn, ;  yet  the  abnipt  chan;;es  from  the  hot  sun 
of  mill  ilay  to  t  he  chillH  of  evening  make  pneumonia 
and  (lisejw»i  of  the  chest  very  common.  The  chief 
editires  are  liuilt  of  Bt4ine,  the  otlien<  i)f  ftd(d>es  or 
snn  drieil  hrickH,  covered  with  tiles.    In  the  great 

Suare  stand  the  quaint  cathe<iral,  with  its  green- 
ed dome,  the  archbishop's  italace,  the  nmnicipal 
building,  and  the  capitol,  ooilt  of  brick  and  stucco, 
with  winoHdiops  en  the  aronnd-floor  and  the  two 
halls  of  cougiesB  on  the  third  story.  Other  public 
buildings  include  the  univernity,  a  seminary,  an 
institute  of  science,  an  obsenaiory,  a  musenm,  a 
library  of  20,(KK)  v()lumi«s,  a  jK?nite'ntiary  with  .500 
cells,  a  hospital  with  300  l»ed«,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 
retreat  for  le|>er8,  a  score  of  churches,  and  three 
times  as  many  monasteries.  Most  of  these  last  are 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  fbr  which  it  is  lianl 
to  find  any  explanation  bat  r  for  tiiey  still 

retain  their  lands  and  revennes,  and  the  cflerings 
of  the  faithful,  who  an  nearly  all  Indians,  are  as 
constant  ne  ever.  Indeed,  Quito  is  the  paradise  of 
priosta— ef  whom  there  are  more  tlian  400  in  the 
city— and  the  hells  are  jangling  all  day  long;  for 
Ecuador  \»  the  most  faithful  province  of  the  pope, 
and  the  one  state  in  the  worlil  which  still  refuses  to 
ri-<  (i;;iii>e  the  unity  nt  lt«ly  and  the  condition  of 
alVairv  that  resulted  from  the  occupation  of  Rome. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  g<»od  shops,  and  no 
hotels;  the  daily  market  in  the  square  Ix^fore  the 
monastery  of  San  Francisco  is  the  general  purchas- 
ing place,  and  the  religious  houses  serve  for  hostels. 
The  city  boasto  a  telephone  system,  hut  water  is  still 
purveyed  in  great  jars  liome  on  the  shoulders  of 
carriers.  The  manufactures  include  cottons  and 
wcMiIlcns  and  Iteer ;  the  drying  of  binl-skius 
( Inuiiiuing-liiriis' ),  the  copying  of  religious  paint- 
ings, and  the  production  of  images  of  the  Viri;in 
and  of  saints  rank  as  important  industries. 
Foonded  in  lfiS4,  Quito  hu  enfliKed  frequently 
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froiii  !  Hithquake«  (specially  in  1797  and  ISM)  and 
from  re volutiooa  (recent! V  in  1877  and  l(i»3).  Pop. 
about  60,000,  mainly  Inclianii  and  mestizoes.  Sec 
Moiiiki«r»  Du  A»d*»  au  Fara  { IttW)  j  alto  Viaoent, 
Armmd  mtd  Ahomt  Somth  Amtiioa  ( 1890). 

Quit  Rent,  a  term  ased  tn  ilpnnv-  variouB 
nominal  renu* ;  properly  speakinv^^,  a  >;mt  rent  is 
a  rent  reserved  m  fieu  of  all  8et .  i<  i  s.  "(>e<"aiiHe  on 

faying  it  tlie  luddiT  of  the  land  f^cxw  qviit  and  free. 
II  old  records  it  it*  called  wliite  rent,  l>ecaii.'*e  it 
was  paid  in  silver  money,  a»  distinguished  from 
Mm  vents.  The  (^inveyaiiiiidligAct,  1881,  empowera 
m  «wiMV  of  land  to  raa«ain  Miy  qoU  rent  to  which 
it  majr  be  mibject 
Quoad  Sacra.  See  Parish. 
Quoin  ( Fr.  coiffne,  from  Lat.  cunevM )  is  gener- 
ally a  wedge  or  an  angle.  In  artillery  the  quoin 
ia  a  wedge  inserted  lieneath  the  hreacn  of  a  gun, 
for  raising  or  depressing  the  muzzle.  Quoin,  in 
Aiebitoetiin,  i»  one  of  tbe  atODCB  fonnina  tli«  lolid 
corner  of  «  boilding.  Where  the  work  n  of  brick 
or  small  materials  the  (|noin<;  are  ii»na!ly  of  ashlar. 

Quoits*  a  game  nnich  p^aoti^^ed  in  many 
districts  of  (ireat  Britain,  seems  to  ha\i'  l^een 
derived  from  the  ancient  game  of  '  throwing 
the  duetu,'  which  was  such  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  discus 
was  a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  10  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  end  waa  held  by  its  farther 
edge  with  tlie  right  liead,  ao  ai  to  Imu  upon  the 
forearm,  and  was  east  with  a  swing  of  tne  arm, 
aided  by  a  twist  of  the  whole  body.  It  was  gener- 
ally thrown  edge  foremost,  and  upwards  at  an 
angle  of  4.'i",  w>  as  to  srive  it  a«  great  a  range  as 
possible,  an<i  :ln'  jilnyi'i  \vli<»  threw  it  farthest  waa 
the  winner.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  quoit  waa  u»ed. 
The  modem  game  of  quoits  difTers  very  considerably 
from  thi.".  A  qnoit  is  a  flattish  ring  of  iron,  gener- 
ally about  H  inoiies  in  external  diameter,  and  be- 
tween 1  an<l  2  inches  in  breadth ;  the  weight  accord- 
ingly varies  a  good  deal,  but  raa^  in  any  match 
be  fixed  Iteforenand.  The  qnoit  u  convex  on  the 
upper  side,  and  sli^itly  concave  on  the  under,  so 
that  the  outer  edge  curvet)  downward^,  and  is  sharp 
enough  to  stick  into  the  ground.  The  mode  of 
playing  i>  lu-  lolliuvs  .  pins,  call<'<l  '  Ijiibs/are 
driven  into  the  ground  from  18  to  21  yards  apart ; 


and  the  players,  who  are  djvide«l  into  two  parties, 
stand  at  one  bob,  and  in  regular  saoceesion  throw 
their  quoits  (of  which  eaeh  fliqrer  has  two)  as  aear 
to  tlie  other  hob  as  they  can.  The  points  are 
oounted  as  in  bowls  or  in  curling.  To  facilitate  Uie 
sticking  of  tlieqnoite  at  the  point  whete  tbnretiilM 
the  ground,  a  Hat  drele  of  day— nbont  lori  inch«9 
in  thickne».s,  and  IJ  feet  in  radius — is  placed  round 
eAch  hob ;  this  reouires  to  l>e  kept  moist.  The 
qnoit,  w!ir:i  to  l>e  tiirown,  is  gras]>etl  with  the  rif;ltt 
baud  bv  one  side,  and  jiitohe*!  with  an  upward  and 
forwara  jerk  of  the  liand  and  arm,  wiiioh  f;i\e  it  a 
whirling  motion,  and  cause  it  to  strike  the  groaad 
with  its  edge.  Playen  Mqnin  mdi  dexterity  in 
this  game  that  thqr  eea  very  fieqnently  'lUg' 
their  qnoit—that  IB,  land  it  so  that  the  qaottsnr- 
roun<ls  the  lioh. 

Qnorn,  or  Qr«>HSi>ON,  a  village  of  Leiceswr- 
shire,  "iA  miles  SE.  of  Loughborough,  gives  name 
to  a  cefebrated  kennel  (aod  bant)  tk  foxhoanda 
Pop.  1816L  See  Foautvimito. 

Quorra.  See  Nioek. 

Quorum  is  a  legal  term  denoting  a  certain 
specitied  number  out  of  a  larger  nnmber  as  entitled 
or  iKNind  to  act  for  eertain  pnipoeee.  Thoik  b 
atntatee  appointing  eoiriiaisiiioneni  or  trmtees  of  a 

public  work  it  is  usual  to  name  a  certain  nunil>«r 
of  the  whole  IxKly  as  sufficient  to  dischar^'e  the 
business  when  it  may  lie  inconvenit n ;  i  i  ,1  uj 
attend.  For  the  ongin  of  the  expruttbiuu,  (>ee 
JURIOI OV  TUB  PSAOI,  VoL  VL  pi.  378. 

Quotidian  Fever.  See  Aars. 

Quo  Warranto*  the  title  of  a  writ  by  m)ikh 
a  petaott  or  corporate  body  is  sommooed  to  show 
by  wliat  warrant  a  particular  frandiiae  or  ofBce  w 
claimed.  In  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James 
II.  the  writ  was  useo  oppressively,  for  the  pur|>i>e 
of  depriving  cities  and  t>on>UKhs  of  their  Hiterties. 
At  tne  present  ilay  an  inf  m mution  in  the  n  i  ure 
of  a  quo  warranto  may  U*  liled,  with  the  leave  of 
the  Court ;  dispute^l  questions  in  regard  to  muni- 
cij>al  offices,  Sec.  are  sometimes  brought  to  trial  is 
this  way.  The  infennntion  b  now  ngmiM  h  a 
form  of  civil  proeewi. 
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U  the  eighteenth  letter  in  our 
alphabet.  In  ancient  Eiicyptiiiti 
there  Roenia  to  have  been  no 
clear  ili.stinotion  between  the 
fuMiuda  of  r  aad  I,  both  of  which 
are  liquid  teilb,  tim  breath 
escapins  over  the  vibrating 
edges  of  the  tongue — in  the  one 
case  over  (be  tip,  in  the  olber 
over  tbe  ildee  (see  L).  C^Hnenuently  fhe  hlero- 
f^lypbic  picture  of  the  '  lioness,  from  which  our 
b'tttT  /  irt  ilerived,  wiw  used  almost  interchangeably 
with  the  jiicturo  of  the  nunitli  (cee  AlI'IIAUKT), 
wluoh  l>eoaine  the  w>ure«i  of  the  !ett«'r  r.  But  the 
Seniitei*,  who  ()t)t.'iine<l  their  (iliilmlK't  from  the 
£gyptuuu,  nia«lu  a  clear  diHtinction  between  the 
tW0lollllda,  timl  hence  the  two  Egyptian  ayinbols 
were  specialised,  the  tailed  hieratic  form  of  the 
Egyptian  picture  of  the  mouth  being  exclusively 
ampted  as  tbe  Semitte  mm  for  r.  u  «w  called 
reth,  'the  head,'  becanae  m  the  hiemtie  form,  9,  it 
resembled  the  oval  of  the  head  Kuj){K)rt«'<l  on  the 
neck.  In  tbe  lapidary  writing  of  the  lMiu*nifiati8 
the  letter  lieeanie  an^'iilur  instead  of  rountled,  and 
the  Semitic  form,  \,  lui^.-o'd  without  alteration  into 
the  earliest  Greek  ulpluilK  t.  \\  In  n  the  direction 
of  the  Greek  writing  wjim  rever>«>d  the  form  was 
MMUewliat  rounded,  giving  for  the  sound  of  r  tbe 
symbol  P,  wbieh  was  called  rK6.  The  Semitia  name 
r««A  or  rAos  would  become  rAoM  in  Greek,  Imt  as 
in  GimIc  u  «  normally  disappMn  Iwtween  two 
vowels,  this  would  give  rhoa,  and  llnally  rh6, 
owinjj  to  the  coalescence  of  the  vowels.  In  the 
primitive  (Jreek  alpha1)et,  an  in  the  rh<enician,  tlie 
forms  of  the  nigna  for  h,  d,  and  r  tiifTtTi-d  little,  and 
eonfuHions  arom'.  Hence  the  «ign«  were  diHeren- 
tiate*!  in  variouH  wayn.  In  the  early  Greek  alpha- 
bet which  found  it«  way  into  Italy  the  tail  of 
P  was  curved  round,  giving  the  form  B  with  a  lower 
loop,  to  denote  b,  while  lor  d  the  tail  was  short- 
ened and  finally  disappeared,  (nvins  D.  For  r  a 
abort  tail  was  added,  ffiving  the  rorm  wliich 
ttltiniately  became  R,  wUle  the  form  P  wu  retained 
to  represent  r  in  the  Eastern  alphabet  and  in  the 
Western  to  repm*M>nt  ^.  Tiie  tiiil  of  K  began  to 
make  it«  appearam  e  h»  the  Greek  alphabet  before 
it  wai»  tranhniitt<Ml  to  Italy,  but  subsequently  dis- 
appeart^l,  oilier  wayn  of  avoiding  the  confusion 
between  the  forma  having  been  invented.  For  the 
lapidar>'  and  capital  fonns  tbe  irfd  R  Imb  been 
retained,  but  in  minuscule  writing  we  use  r  and  ^  , 
the  first  of  which  is  an  uncial  form  derived  from  R  ; 
tlm  aeoond,  caU«d  the  r  rotunda^  oomiiu;  from  Uie 
ofd  floman  enraive,  in  which  the  vertfeal  atroke 

of  R  hiv*  nearly  disn]>poared,  being  repnMBted 
only  ])v  the  .small  ta>,'  at  the  top  of , 

The  Bound  of  r  ix  a  triir  (■on--()nufit  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  it  is  exn^^Keratt-d  in  the  North- 
umberland burr.  In  Sanskrit  it  if*  vocalic ;  in  the 
Honth  of  England  it  is  often  reduced  to  a  semi- 
vowel or  even  to  a  vowel ;  while  in  the  Bfidlands, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  France  it  preservw  tli«  proper 
sound  of  a  trilled  liquid  which  it  had  in  Laun  and 
Aqglo-Saxon.  After  a  guttural  vowel  it  is  liardly 
baud,  iSir<A«r  beins  now  almost  indistinsaishabte 
hum  mthm',  Hw  uiali  r  ii  a  sonrival  of  tlie  old 


English  sound,  the  pronunciation  hnrum  for  'liann, 
drum  for  'arm, 'and  bortn  for  '  bom,' reproducing,  it 
is  believLHl,  the  niiHlin'val  FlngliMh  wiund,  whicJi  in 
now  less  resonant  than  it  foriiifily  \siut.  Tin-  houikIk 
of  rand  /  are  often  interchanged.  In  the  Indian 
alphabet  the  Semitic  »yn)l>ol  for  r  represents  /,  and 
the  symbol  for  /  representx  r.  The  Japanese  sign 
for  r  was  obtained  from  a  Chinese  si|^  for  /,  and 
some  Poljneaiaa  and  fioatli  Aftiean  peoplci  nidaiM 
r  by  the  easier  Mmnd  of  /,  aa  is  anb  done  by 
EngllNh  cliildren,  who,  however,  often  prefer  ir, 
Haying  vtu-y  for  '  verj'.'  The  sound  of  r  ib  usually 
tlie  liwl  which  chililren  learn  to  pronounce.  In 


iironounc 

English  /  fre<inently  replaocH  r  an(f  occasionally  r 
replarc^  /,  lu^  in  '  turl>an  'from  tuliUiut.  Sonietimea 
r  difuii)]>eai-s,  a«  in  'sijeak'  from  O.Y,.  itrracan, 
•pin'  from  O.E,  jircon,  '|)al»y'froTO  O.  Fr.  para- 
lyaie,  and  'cockade'  from  O.  Fr.  cocart.  It  is 
intrusive  in  ' shrill '  from  O.E.  tcAill,  in  'hoarse' 
from  O.E.  hdt,  in  'poitridgo' Ama  Lat.  jMnlue,  in 
'cartridge' from  Vr.  eartoMcht,  in  'corporal 'from 
¥t.  caporal,  and  in  'culprit'  from  Lat.  <'"lpf-  It 
is  alw  intrusive  in  iron  and  bride -^rfyt/Hi.  'There  i« 
a  moilem  tendcmy  tu  inst-rt  a  final  r,  as  in  'tatcrs' 
for  'potatws'  anil  '  \  ictoriar  '  for  '  X  ietoria.'  In 
the  words  uiir,  yinir,  t/inr,  her,  the  r  ia  a  Rurvi\al 
of  an  old  genitive  sufiix.  Sometimes  r  is  trans- 
poaed,  as  m  'horse'  from  Arow.  In  Latin  r 
supplants  s  between  two  vowels  and  Bomctime«  at 
the  end  of  words,  aa  in  'arena'  for  M«crui,  'dan' 
fordlM^  ' plwrima *  for  ftmima,  'lionor'  for  Aoimw, 
'aritor*  for  arfloa 
Ra.  See  EOYPT,  Vol.  IV.  p.  234. 
Raab  ( Hung.  Gyor),  a  to\%'n  of  Hungary,  Btands 
on  an  extensive  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kaab 
and  ttie  UtUo  Danubo,  a  branch  of  the  mat  river 
of  that  name,  67  ndlea  WNW.  of  BadA-Paatii.  It 
contains  numerous  religions  edifices,  among  which 
is  a  beautiful  cathedral.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  tobacco  and  cutlery.    Top.  '2(),981. 

Raalte,  a  town  of  tbe  Netherlands,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  QvMty— 1,  11  miloa  NN&  of  D«f«Dnr. 

Pop.  .'>795. 

Raajiay,  one  of  tbe  Inner  Hebrides,  lies  between 

the  Isle  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and 
belongs  to  InvemcKs-shiro.  It  is  1.1  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  HO\ith,  34  mile*  in  greatest  breatith, 
and  24  Kq.  m.  in  area.  Pop.  (1H41)  647:  (1891) 
438.  The  wcstiTi;  siiic  of  tlie  i^lajni  i«  bare  and 
uninterci<tiiig.  Un  the  eii»tern  and  more  shelteretl 
side  there  is  some  striking  scenery.  Dun  Caan 
( 14M  feet )  is  the  highest  point,  and  Broehel  Caatle. 
on  the  east  ahore— now  a  mora  min— the  diiaf 
object  of  interest. 

Rabanns  Maaras  (or  more  correctly  Hra- 
bnnm),  a  gix-at  Cnrolingian  churchman  and  divine, 
wa«  lK)rn  of  noble  parents  at  Mainz  al>out  776, 
and  had  his  e<birati(iii  at  Fulda  and  at  Tours 
under  Alcuin,  who  suniamed  him  Maunis  after 
the  favourite  disciple  of  St  Benedict.  He  waa 
next  placed  at  the  head  of  his  school  at  Fulda, 
where  he  trained  scholars  like  Walafrid  Strabo 
and  Otfrid  of  Weiseenbuig.  In  882  he  became 
abbot,  bnt  reoigned  in  842  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
boaring  ekiater  of  PManbapi^  whenoe  in  M7  no 
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called  to  tlie  anihbuhopric  of  Mtixu.  Ths 

chief  event  of  his  rei^fn  wu  hi£  severity  against 
the  too  lo^cal  monk  Gottsclialk  for  his  views  on 
predestination.  He  died  in  856.  His  writings 
show  erudition  but  little  <>ri<,'inality.  They  inclndu 
CommentiirieH  un  the  Old  !  >  ,t mient,  St  .Mattlicw, 
and  St  Panl's  Epistles,  hoiuilie^,  ductrinal  treatises, 
hymns,  and  a  Latin-Gcnuan  glossary  to  the  Bible 
(GrafTs  Diutitka,  vol.  iii.).  Among  theie  are 
De  InatituHone  UUricorvm,  an<l  Ih  Unicerao  Libri 
axu.,  AM  £t]imoU>gitinim  Oputt  •  kind  ol  encgrflio- 
|MwH>  of  its  tUIMi 

His  Opera  Omnia  (so  osllsd)  fill  vols.  cvii.  cxii.  of 
Migne't  Patroloaia  Cwrtm  CoiHpItt lu—ik  reprint  of  tha 
Cologne  edition  of  Colrenerioa  (6  voli.  folio,  1027),  to 
whioQ  are  prefaced  ths  Liveg  by  his  disciplv  Budoiphtts 
and  hf  Joaooes  Trithemiu.  See  th«  atudiaa  hr  "T**!*" 
(U66),  Kflhkr  ( 1870).  and  Riohter  ( 1882). 

BalMit,  also  called  Nbw  8allbi»  a  aaaport  of 
Morocco,  and  one  d  tbe  meet  pkAnraeqiw  toena  ol 
tlie  empire,  is  aitoated  on  tfie  aontli  ride  of  tiie 


Bn-Bac^.  at  *^  entrance  into  tbe  Atlantic.  It 
fltandii  on  clifls  in  the  midst  of  gatdens,  and  is  over- 

l(K)ke«I  liy  a  larj;t?  citjvili-I.  Tlie  most  cou-Hpictious 
object  in,  iiowovcr,  llu>  towf  r  of  Beni-HaKKjui  (  IMO 
feet  hijili),  livallinj;  llie  jjreAt  towern  of  SovilJe 
((JiraMii)  Mid  Mur«tcco  ( Kutubiya  I  ;  near  it  in  the 
ruined  tniis(|tie  of  Almanzor,  onginally  intendetl  t<i 
be  made  the  largmt  in  the  world.  Haina  atill  exist 
of  the  sultan's  palace  that  was  immortoliMd  hf  the 
feats  of  Dick  WhiMingtan'k  oaU  Carpete^  dMOi. 
and  mats  are  nuida^  tod  wooUene  dyed.  Bat, 
owing  to  the  ailtfaw  nn  of  the  moutli  of  the  river, 
the  of  Rabat  has  mneh  declined.  For- 

merly it  wiis  the  eniitn'  of  the  Etirowvui  trade  with 
Mor»>c««>  ;  it  Htill  ex|)art-M  oliv  e  oil.  frrain,  liide.H, 
Uax,  wo<d,  iiLiii/e,  and  millet.  There  in  a  xinall 
import  of  cotton  Httifls,  Niigai  ,  candles,  and  tea. 
Pop.  26,000.  See  Am^/.*A  llhutraUd  Mtigmdiu 
(Febraary  1890);  also  Sali.kk. 

Babbi  (Heb.,  'my  master,  •  my  taadier'),  an 
bonoDiry  title  of  the  Jewish  Mastoi-«  of  the  Law, 
whicb  is  linit  found  applied  aft«rthe  time  of  Henxl, 
subeequentlv  to  the  di^jiuteM  betwet^n  the  two 
schools  of  Hhammai  (q.v.)  and  Hiliel  (q.v.).  It 
was  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  Chrot^tmoie 
addressed  as  snch  by  hie  diaeiplee  and  the  common 
people.  Other  forma  of  the  nme  title  are  Rab 
r  master'),  MahbAn  ( 'our  master'),  and  the  HeUen- 
btic  JKnMoni  ('my  master').  The  title  lUMiAn 
was  first  given  to  the  iTandson  of  Ilillel,  Gamaliel 
(q.v.),  as  prince  prte^itleut  of  the  .><iuihedrim,  and 
wa«  only  home  uy  seven  other  exalted  ehiofs  of 
Bchoola  At  pr<*»ent  nothinf,'  hut  the  do^rn  e  of 
Miiri'iut  ('our  t-eiu-her ' ),  ln'sto\vcd  ii[ion  a  candi- 
date who  pruven  hia  erudition  in  the  written  and 
oral  law  and  nil  it«  bearings  Iwfore  a  college  of 
rahhis,  ia  wanted  to  render  him  eli|pble  for  the  pmt 
of  a  rabU,  which,  howevor,  ounes  no  anthority 
wh«taoev«r  witli  it»  m«b  ob  a  vwy  few  ritual 
points.  It  ie  •  mere  ipnorant  error  to  hold  that 
the  rahbi  of  our  day  a  kind  of  'priest '  in  the 
NCUMe  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  simply  the 
teacher  of  the  voih.l'  li  liverrj  fu'rmun.H,  asHi»ts  at 
niarriaK'o^  and  ilivorres,  and  the  like,  lUitl  has  to 
decide  on  Mime  ritual  quest  ions.  Up  to  the  times 
of  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  in  Europe 
(see  Jews,  Vol.  VI.  p.  .T28)  ho  had  on  some  occa- 
sions also  to  give  joagnieDt  in  civil  matters.  For 
the  later  Jewrsb^r  w^caWvdiJRaibinicat,  literature, 
•ee  Jkws,  VoL  VL  p.  381  e<  m;.  ;  lor  Kabt 
Jews  and  Rabhanitea,  see  the  tame  artic  le,  )<. 

Rabbit  (  L''j>iit  raniculus),  a  well-kn<iwn  rodent 
in  the  same  genus  as  tbe  hare,  from  which  it 
difTers  in  some  external  features  and  yet  more  in 
iu  hnhita,  The  rabbit  k  amaUer  than  the  haie^ 
with  ahoirteir  head,  ean,  and  leB*t  the  earn  are 


than  the  hea^l,  and  have  no  Mack  natch  at 
their  ajK-x,  or  at  inor»t  a  very  Hniall  one  ;  the  Iiind- 
legs  are  uut  su  much  longer  than  the  fore  lep*  .ls 
they  are  in  the  hare  ;  the  predominant  colour  ii 
gray.  Moreover,  the  rabbit  brin^rs  forth  blind  and 
nake^l  yoiin;,',  wbich  it  nurtures  in  the  safe  retreat^ 
afforded  by  liie  burrowM.  TheH«  burrows  are  often 
of  great  length,  have  a  crooked  ooune,  and  gener- 
ally several  openings.  Kabbite  Uvo  socially,  and 
uienr  for  their  warrens  placee  when  the  soil  is 
loQse  and  dty.  and  where  rnrae  or  etiier  hmshwnod 
allbrda  addraoaal  shelter.  They  feed  on  gm«, 
herbs,  and  tender  bark.  Their  repnxhiction  it- 
very  prolific,  for  breeding  ma;^  occur  four  t<i  ei;:lit 
times  during  the  year,  the  period  of  geHtatit  i  i .  t.- 
only  thirty  days,  three  t«  eight  young  are  Ixim  at 
once,  iLiu!  Hexual  maturity  is  reached  in  about  six 
months.  A  tame  imbbit  ha«  l»e«n  known  tn  bear 
fifty-eight  young  in  a  year,  and  Pennant  calculated 
tliat  from  one  mother  no  leas  than  1,274,840  descend- 
ants might  result  by  the  end  of  four  yean^  asau ru- 
ing that  all  the  meubeis  of  stucessivc  generattoo* 
snrvlved  and  reptodaeed.  Tbe  ^nng  are  horn- 
naked,  blind,  and  helpless — within  tlie  burrow  in 
a  special  brood-chamber  or  nest  lined  by  sonte  oi 
the  mother's  fur.  The  motlier  rabbit  t^iKefi  much 
care  of  lier  \  imiig,  nor  is  the  male  lacking  in  affec- 
tion, though  in  abnormal  omdition.s  he  Kometimee 
destroys  the  brood.  For  periods  at  least  rabbits 
are  monogamous,  and  the  males  exhibit  much 
affection  for  their  mates  and  hatn^  of  rivala.  Tbe 
normal  length  of  life  seems  to  be  about  seven  or 
eight  yearn.  The  gregariooa  life  of  a  labbit  wamn 
neede  no  description,  bat  it  may  he  notioed  that 
adjacent  burrows  sometimes  intertiect.  The 
of  mbbit«  are  Rente,  but  their  intelligence  is  uut 
highly  dcv  rl.  :|  .<  il  Tliey  are  most  active  in  the 
gloaming  mid  tliii  knoiw.  Their  chief  enemie>>  are 
iiiids  iif  prey  kucIi  as  hawki^  and  owl**,  and  c-nmix 
ore<«  nucii  as  fox  and  weasel,  liy  stamping  Mith 
the  hind-legs  tlie  older  rabbits  give  signals  when 
danger  threatens.  It  if  f>aid  that  the  whiteness  of 
tlie  expuued  under  nidei^  uf  the  tuila  la  of  advantage 
in  indnjating  the  direetian  of  moveineBta»  Iwt  one 
would  think  that  it  most  he  also  dlsadvantageoos 
in  making  the  retreating  rabbit  more  conspicuous. 

Tame  rabbits  are  varieties  of  the  wild  form, 
ni(Mliti)Hi  by  the  artificial  selection  usually  as8<ici- 
ated  with  domMtication.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant bl-ceds  are  the  'hilver  rabbits"  with  bluish 
gray  silvery  fur,  the  '  liiii«»iai)  rabbits '  with  gr»v 
bod>'  and  brown  head,  the  *  Angora  rabbits  '  with 
short  ears  and  verv  long  silken  tor.  .\1blnos  with 
white  hair  and  rsa  eyes  are  oonamon.  The  domestic 
varieties,  eapedally  the  laatk  an  much  less  hardy 
than  those  whieh  mn  wild.  Seme  neaattaUs 
modifications  have  occurred  among  rabbits  in  which 
cross-breeding  has  been  prevented  by  insulation. 
Thus  there  are  hwal  varieties  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  in  .lamaica.  Most  remarkable  arc 
the  dwarf-mbbitH  of  I'ort<i  Santo,  one  of  tin- 
Madeinus  which  are  said  to  be  tlie  descendants  ot  it 
single  litter  left  there  in  the  beginning  <>f  the  l.'iih 
century*.  These  are  so  much  modified  that  Uiey 
do  not* breed  with  other  tshhita.  Hybrids  between 
hare  and  rabbit  are  not  uusonunoD  in  France. 
In  reganl  to  the  keeping  of  tame  rabbits,  it  nu^ 
be  noticed  that  they  eat  almost  any  kind  of  vege- 
table food  ;  tlie  coarser  blades  of  cauboges,  tumip- 
leaves,  celer)*-t^»ps,  carnii  tojis,  and  other  produce 
of  the  garden,  not  suita.ble  for  human  u.-te,  are 
reatlilv  connnmed  by  theiu,  as  well  as  ciiickweeti, 
sow-ttiiittie,  dandelion,  and  many  other  w««d«. 
When  the  rabbit-enclosure  contains  a  plot  of  grass 
and  clover  it  affords  them  an  important  part  of 
their  food.  Great  care  is  requisite  to  keep  their 
boxes  diy,  neglect  of  whieh*  and  a  too  exchisive 
feeding  with  green  and  aoesolcat  food. 
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dh^e&aes,  often  tetal,  iMrtfeaUrly  to  the  younc. 
Dry  food,  neh  W  «on,  ought  to  be  frequeDtly 
given ;  •ad  aroiiMtie  herfaa,  sweh  as  parsley,  thyme, 
and  milfbU,  sot  coly  tend  to  oreserve  the  bralth 
of  i«bbitfi,  bat  to  improve  the  navonr  of  their  flesh. 
It  is  nstiiil  to  xive  no  wat<^r  to  tame  rabbits  ;  but 
it  is  l»ett«r  to  mijif  l^  tlieiii  rt-^rularly  with  it,  and 
th-  i>-tri.il.'-  imrin  iiiiu  I y  new!  it  after  producin|; 
voun^.  See  bo(>kt<  on  rabbil-ktieping  by  *  Coni- 
milns'  (1HS9),  ILO.  Edwards(2ded.  1887KK.W. 
Knight  i  and  Rayson  (2d  ed.  1889). 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  Spain  WM  the 
ori^nal  home  of  rabbit*,  and  lhat  thev  were, 
until  compratively  recent  tlnM,  eouKneu  to  the 
Mcditenrnaean  regiim.  It  is  certain  tbat  in  Spain, 
and  «til1  more  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  limy  did  tre- 
mendous liavnc  in  tlif  1st  century  B.C.  ;  it 
seeni.s  that  Vionc-M  of  riibbit«  have  been  luuuU  in 
Quateniarv  de^M«*it**  iM  itli  m  i  lie  AIiw.  Kabbits 
spread  very  nipidly,  a«  ma.}  In;  inferred  iron)  the  fact 
tliat  they  were  not  intnxluced  into  Scotland  till  the 
brst  qoarter  of  the  19th  century.  Their  intr<Mlnc- 
tion  into  Ireland  is  also  recent.  They  are  not  able 
toatandgnatoold.  madmn  thfli«for»  idisent  from 
^BuMasn^  and  North  HoMh.  The  tnost  si^mal 
tiMAfcii—  of  their  rapid  diirtribution  is  to  be  found 
in  their  present  abundanee  in  Australia  and  New 
'/i  il  uul,  into  the  latter  of  which  conntriw  nexen 
rabbiti?  were  lii-st  turned  out  near  Itivorcarjrill, 
apparently  alniut  1m>ik  A-  to  \  n-^;  ruli  i,,  the 
agent-general  for  New  .South  alen  wrilef*  (IHyi) 
that  'this  department  Ls  unable  to  state  the  exact 
date  when  raubit«  were  introduced  into  the  cuLuuy, 
hat  it  is  certain  that  they  existed  about  forty  years 
aj^'  And  according  to  the  Vitt()riaH  Year  Book  for 
liBT^  tame  i*Uiita  wera  kept  ia  Victoria  during 
the  early  vean  of  the  colony  (towards  the  middle 
of  the  I9th  century ) ;  but  rabbits  were  first  turned 
out  on  an  extensive  scale  by  a  landetl  proprietor  in 
th^  wewtern  disttict.  They  bre«l  ranidly,  and  for 
several  m  i  tlcn  i  l  demand  lor  couples  for 
breeding;  jniroose.-*  in  nimi  districtii,  nobody  puess- 
iii','  "  hat  a  ]ilayue  they  were  to  Ijwome,  In  ImiiIi 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  tliey  have  Hpreiul  and 
multiplied  to  an  exlMlt  whieh  leriously  atreot«  the 
pmapeiity  of  termen  and  i«ai«n  of  atook.  The 
cUinata  and  mU  are  MllaUe  ami  their  natural 
enemies  are  few.  Many  endeavooni  liatre  been 
made  to  exterminate  them,  bat  without  success. 
Trapping,. poisoning,  and  hunting  theTi:  l  iv  ii  j  ro 
dure  only  a  toinporanr-  re<lnctTon  at  huiulKira. 
y'n--it'  in  [iii>iH>se«l  to  infei  1  iln'm  with  fowl -cholera, 
and  to  wniie  extent  thin  huj^  Ifcen  tried.  It  has 
been  lately  »ug>;est<>>l  that  only  the  females  should 
be  killed,  so  that  the  predominance  of  males  might 
result  in  unnatural  conditions  fatal  to  continueil 
exietence.  Most  piactkable  at  preeent  is  the  une 
of  wire  netting.  That,  if  the  nook  where  the 
rabbits  drink  are  surrounded  wiui  netting,  thou- 
Minds  die  of  thirst  in  a  short  time.  In  New 
South- Wales  alone  the  outlay  on  account  of  rabbit 
destrncLiKU  between  1HK8  (when  tlie  first  act  deal- 
ing; wiih  the  subji  I  I  .  )  ia-«ited  )  and  August  1S90 
vva«  £im,5H.  Ah  manv  m  25,'280,0UU  iiave  lieen 
killed  in  one  >  ear,  and  tneir  skins  paid  for. 

Besides  eating  up  crone  and  pasture,  rabbits 
often  do  great  nann  by  ttarking  young  trees,  and 
also  by  their  bumwing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
white* flesh  of  rabUte  forms  excellent  food,  the 
skin  and  the  fur  are  mneh  tiaed,  and,  as  Gilbert 
Wiiite  notieed,  rabbits  by  their  nibbling  make 
'  incomparably  the  fines»t  turf  *  The  pre!*ei  viiig  of 
rabbits  in  tin*  is  in  some  places  an  inijK)rtaiit 
industry.  Ilabbit-s  an»  not  t-eehnically  game  (m'c 
(iAMK-LAWs ).  The  old  Kngli>'h  name  for  the 
rabbit  in  r'/nij,  lint  the  LHiny  of  SiTijiture  ludongs 
to  the  genus  Hyrax,  anatomically  a  very  different 
MlamL  See  Habb,  BoDB^nriA. 


Rabbit-skimb  have  a  regular  oouunetcial  value 
in  consequence  of  the  hair  IteinjB^  well  adapted  for 
felting  Lturpoeeit ;  ii»  chief  u&a  is  in  making  ti>e 
bodies  ot  felt  liata  and  imitations  of  several  of  tlie 
more  vatnahie  fats.  There  has  been  a  very  large 
market  in  tlie  Uuit«<i  St«te«  for  the  imitation 
furs  prepared  from  rabbi t-!<kiu»,  to  which  country 
Dritish  manufacturers  have  largely  exixirted.  Tas- 
mania exports  alxjut  30,CXXJ  rahbit-»kins  j>er  month 
to  England.    See  Fklt,  Fuks,  HaT. 

RttbelaiSt  FramSOIS.  Aocording  to  the  state- 
ments pf  tlume  who  wrote  widls  hie  tomb  was  still 
standing  with  his  name  and  aee  oanjriaMiwuojs. 
upon  it,  who  liad  access  to  the  v  ».  a.  Mhimim 
church  register  of  Mendon,  and 
who  visited  the  place  of  his  birth  while  his  memory 

Jet  lingered,  in  order  to  collect  every  fact  that  could 
e  found  concerning  him,  this  great  liumoriht  wua 
bom  in  the  yfn  14^.}.  Hi.s  father,  pn>itrietor  of  a 
vineyard  called  La  l)evini{>re,  waj<  an  ai*othecary  in 
the  town  of  Chinon,  where  his  liou.se,  which  after- 
wards became  a  calKtrtt,  is  still  shown.  Franvois 
was  ttie  youngest  of  five  sons.  Of  his  elder  brothers 
nothing  whatever  is  luiown.  Biiihop  Huet,  anno- 
tator  of  BabslsiS|iottBd an  old  woman  of  the  name 
in  a  village  near  Chinon,  and  gi^ered  a  local  tradi- 
tion that  the  last  male  representative  of  the  family, 
an  afMithecary,  had  die<l  at  Chinon  in  great  poverty. 

At  the  age  of  nine  the  l>oy  wa«  sent  to  the 
conventof  Seuilly,  near  hiH  fatin  r  h  r  -/a*-  There 
are  t*ome  mothers,'  he  wrote  yearx  ai lerwardn,  '  who 
cannot  iK-ar  to  keep  their  children  about  the  house 
more  than  nine,  or,  still  oftener,  seven  yeara.  By 
only  putting  a  shirt  over  their  froeks  and  cutting 
off  a  little  hair  from  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and 
saying  certain  ma^cal  words,  they  transpose  them 
into  birds — ^Le.  pat  them  into  monasteries  and 
make  monks  of  them.'  He  was,  in  fact,  made  a 
monk  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  remained  a  monk  all 
the  l>est  years  of  his  life.  One  result  was  that, 
when  tir  r;uiM'  nut  .igaiti  into  the  world  ami  l)e|::in 
to  write,  he  wrote  of  the  world  a-s  he  remembered 
it — of  Touraine  and  the  Tourangeaux,  the  Htories 
and  songn  of  the  drinkers,  the  gossip  of  the  women, 
the  merriment  and  happineos  -the  wild«  die  care- 
less happiness   of  the  whole. 

After  some  tine  at  Senilly,  the  hoy  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  convent  of  La  Banmette,  neer  Angera 
Here  was  a  school  founded  by  King  RenA  of  Anjou 
in  the  year  1464,  for  providing  an  edvieation  on 
more  lil>eml  principl<»  than  those  of  the  old  nicthiKl. 
At  this*  i*clnH)l  ho  founded  a  Im  Inr  friendship 
with  the  three  illustriou.s  Dii  liellav  brothers. 
Nothinf^  is  known  alxnit  the  range  of  inn  scholar- 
ship while  at  La  liaumette.  We  may,  however, 
very  well  understand,  from  the  continued  protec- 
tion which  Jean  da  Bellay  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
extended  to  film,  tiiat  as  a  joung  man  he  had 
shown  promise  and  proved  his  abUities.  At  the 
close  of  his  oonnie  he  toolc  the  step  for  wfedeh,  no 
doubt,  he  hml  been  long  prepared — Le.  he  became 
a  novice  of  the  Franciacan  order.  It  has  been  asked 
why  he  took  a  step  for  which  he  was  eminently 
unfitted  ;  why  he  became  a  Franciscan,  one  of  the 
order  which  professed  to  despise  learning,  and  why 
he  exchanged  bis  own  ^iniling  country  for  the 
barren  heaths  of  La  Vendee.  The  answer  seems 
obvious :  for  a  poor  lad  the  church  ofTere*!  in  some 
form  or  other,  Mther  as  priest,  monk,  or  ser^  ant  of 
the  cathedral  or  moaasleiy,  a  livelihood  that  waa 
certain  although  humhia  It  is  manifest  that  tlie 
youngest  son  of  the  Chinon  apothecary  could  not 
i>xi>eci  a  certain  livelihood,  with  the  power  of  con- 
tinuliii,'  In-  Htuilies,  in  any  other  occupation.  He 
l>ecaniea  monk  and  entered  the  Franciscan  convent 
of  Fonteiiiiy  le  Comte  simply  because  this  was  the 
convent  wliere  some  kindly*  interest  found  him  a 
place.  It  most  not  be  euppoeed  that  the  monae- 
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teries  were  at  that  or  at  any  period  willing  to 
•ecept  any  la<l  who  want«<i  to  exchanfje  a  life  of 
wrvitude  ami  hard  lalxjur  for  one  of  eiusp.  Not 
at  all.  Interest  was  required  for  the  admUaion 
of  a  boy  :  in  t«ome  houses  he  must  be  of  good  birth, 
in  others  be  moat  have  shown  abilities  beyond  the 
common.  Rahdafa,  in  fact,  had  no  choice  at  all 
bnt  to  baooDM  a  monk  if  he  could  «t  into  some 
eooventb  and  he  enteied  the  hovM  of  Fontenay  le 
Comte  Mcanae  it  wa>  the  enlj  eoDvent  wueh 
offiered  to  receive  him. 

By  this  time  the  Francisonn  contempt  of  learn- 
ing 1ia4l  undergone  nonie  niiMlilicatioii.  It  iIooh  not 
appear  tint  UalM'lait  was  hinderetl  liy  tlic  lin-thren  | 
in  nls  8tudieH.  <  lii  the  contrary,  he  had  acci'HM  to 
a  large  and  well  furnished  library,  whether  out i«ide 
the  house  or  in  it  i.s  not  known,  and  he  reiul  all  the 
books  that  he  could  get ;  acquiring  Greek,  Hebrew, 
aad  Aiahie J  stndyiag  all  the  Latu  authon  within 
Ilia  naeb.  French  of  the  ISth  aad  14th  eeotoriea, 
booka  <K  nedicine,  astronomy,  botany,  mathe- 
matloB — everything  in  tlie  nninivoroua  fashion  of 
his  time,  when  every  solioiar  with  a  good  memory 
wished  to  l)oconie  a  Ikirtor  Unnfrmlia.  He  had 
comjMinion.'*  in  lii.-*  anlour  for  learning,  especially 
one  Pierre  Amy,  a  brother-monk.  Also,  the  rules 
of  the  Franciscans,  far  less  severe  than  those  of  the 
Cistercians,  permitted  the  monks  to  go  oatnde  the 
house,  and  in  the  little  town  of  FonteMqr  Rabelais 
Joandafrieod,  Andr6  TirM)aeao,lieateBant>gaiieiml 
of  the  baOiwick,  la«7er.  ediolar,  and  writer.  Also 
his  early  and  life-long  friend,  GeofTmy  d'Estissnr, 
Bishop  of  Maillezais,  live<l  chiefly  in  Ins  chateau  of 
F.rmenaud,  closr  to  Foiitviiay. 

Many  xilly  stories  have  lK»en  attributed  to 
lialjelais  in  these  years.  They  all  tend  to  hIiow 
him  in  the  li;;lu  uf  a  monkey,  mischievous  and 
impish.  We  may  dismiss  them  aa  ehUdiflh;  not, 
however,  that  we  are  to  regard  him — now  a  priest 
—as  a  person  grave  and  serious,  charged  win  the 
aanaaothbsaaed  leapensibilitiea  and  ais  vows  t  to 
beaprieaifaitheKlth  eentnry  fa  not  «prite  the  iaine 
thing  as  to  be  a  clergyman  in  the  19th.  Ralielais 
was  at  all  times  a  mirthful  man,  tn(>n>  given  to 
laughter  than  to  tears,  and  if  he  did  not  jilay  silly 
triclis  upon  the  brethren  he  certainly  laughed  at 
them.  We  find  him  corresponding  with  the  great 
Bud^,  as  one  scholar  with  another.  He  is  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Tiraqneau  and  his  brethren 
learned  in  the  law.  He  is  on  terms  of  friendship 
widi  IHshop  D'Estissac.  Kvidently  a  monk  of 
iMttte  aad  dutioetioa,  he  ia  for  above  the  heads 
oTbfa  nametesB  and  obsenre  bretlinn  of  the  nion> 
astery.  Then  we  hear  of  trouble  and  persecution. 
The  Franciscan  jealousy  of  the  old  learning  has 
been  transformed  intojealousy  of  tin-  lu-w  learning. 
The  brothens  take  theur  hooks  away  from  llabeiais 
and  Amy  -  perhaps  laj  the  pair  bj  the  heda  in  tiie 
convent  prison. 

When  they  were  released  a  loathing  of  the 
convent  fell  upon  these  two  scholars.  What  to  do  ? 
They  opened  the  Bo«ik  of  Otaeles  YiigO—and 
ohanced  np<m  the  following  line  : 

Hpu  !  fuge  cruilelra  ti-mu,  fage  littua  avanini  ! 

What  could  this  mean  but  a  direct  injunction  to 
escape?  They  oKcyi'd  the  onude  and  fled —they 
ran  away.  Halielais,  returning  to  the  world,  was 
past  forty  years  of  aj^e.  He  se«Miis  to  hrive  »ouj;ht 
the  protection  of  his  friend  Itishon  1)  l-l»tifwac,  by 
whom  he  was  re<'eive<l.  Through  nim,  or  perhaps 
through  the  kiml  (dlices  of  Carainal  Du  Bellay,  he 
obtaine«l  the  |io{k-'s  |>ermiiS8ion  to  p<u<s  from  the 
Franciscan  to  the  Benedictine  order.  Bnt  he  waa 
in  no  hnnry  to  enter  another  doister.  He  remained 
at  Idgug^  with  the  bishop  for  six  years.  It  is  said 
that  during  this  period  he  took  a  small  country 
livings  bat  tUs  fa  doabtfoL  Meet  likdy  he  p—ed 


the  whole  time  in  ntudy.  Perhaps  he  paid  visita  to 
Paris  and  lk>urge«.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Marot,  who  wrote  a  sonnet  for  him.  His  ri-.-idinc 
had  now  ceased  to  be  encyclopnxlic  :  its  si>ecial 
aims  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
17th  day  of  September  1530  he  entered  the  ani- 
versitv  of  MontpeUier  as  a  student.  That  he  was 
alrsaiw  knofwn  aa  a  aeholar  fa  also  proved  bgr  the 
fact  tnat  two  nontha  afterwards  he  waa  ezcnsed 
the  undergraduate  course  of  tfarea  yaars,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  allowed  to 
lecture  on  Hip[>ocratee  and  (iaien  Ho  dis<ecte<l 
publicly  Wfore  the  students,  and  left  the  univeraity 
in  the  year  1.^)2,  ntsmiag  in  15S7  to  tak*  the 
Doctor's  degree. 

In  1632  Kabelais  went  to  Lifoma  to  get  Ua 
first  book,  Hippoeratii  et  Gaiem  liM  eUfmott 
published.  He  remained  there  as  pl^yakiaii  to 
the  hospital.  At  thfa  time  Lvooa  waa  aa  gtaat 
aa  intMlectnal  centre  ta  BdtnbiKMh  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Here  the  great 
pnnter  Gryphe  had  his  workshop,  and  iaiuM  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  books,  inclmlinf;  the 
Latin  Bible  of  ISfiO,  remarkable  for  its  correctness 
ami  for  the  beauty  of  its  tyt>e,  and  the  comment- 
aries of  the  unfortunate  scholar  Dolet,  in  two  folio<i 
of  1800  columns  each,  and  only  eight  errata  for  the 
whole  work.  Bound  thfa  printer  was  gathen^l  a 
company  of  adiolaia  aad  poeto  called  the  .'yi'rifU 
Angiliqutt  a  eompany  of  broad  thought  and 
advanced  opinions.  As  regards  religious  opinions, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  scholars  of  that 
jieriod  the  Christian  religion  meant  little  more  than 
the  Roman  ritual  and  the  Roman  di.scipline.  They 
ha«l  no  idea  of  riiristianity  apart  from  the  »ui»er- 
stitions  they  deride«l.  It  is  not  fair  to  call  them 
atheists :  they  ha«l  ailopteil  the  vague  but  lio|ieful 
agnosticism  of  Cicero:  they  would  not,  Udng 
scholars,  wholly  die:  thinr  would,  after  death,  lie 
allowed  still  to  watch  UM  advance  of  learning. 
Men,  for  example,  who  were  phjsicfatB,  like  Rabe- 
lais, would  worsUp  tlie  Creator  of  the  raat  aad 
wonderful  cosmoa.  Dolet  represents  the  scholars 
of  Lyons,  Desperiers  the  poets,  Rabelais  the 
men  of  science.  All  three  de«id.«ie<l  and  hated  the 
Chun-h  of  Rome.  Two  of  them  fell  the  heavy 
haml  of  the  cluin  li  in  life,  the  third  after  ileatb. 
Dolet  was  strangled  and  burned  at  the  stake; 
Desperiers,  8tar%'ing  and  despairing,  fell  uiion  his 
sword;  Rabelais,  dyiag  neacefiulyt  hca  been 
assailed  ever  since  aa  abiiflboii  and  a  reveller  in 
tiwilnnss  mill  filth. 

It  was  at  Lyons  that  lUbelafa  beoaa  the  fomoos 
book,  or  series  of  books,  by  which  he  will  for  ever 
be  remembered.  In  the  year  l.VK  he  brought  out 
The  Grritt  iint/  Inexthntthfc  Chrnnirlfs  of  thr  Unntd 
ami  Etuinnutis  (linnt  Gnrynntun.  F.ver\"  Touran- 
geau  knew  this  good  giant.  Raltelais  daii  heard 
about  him  while  a  child.  It  was  he  who  set  up  the 
dolmen  at  Poitiers  antlthe pirrrc  ronrerteof  Saumor. 
When  he  scraped  the  mua  from  his  shoes  he  made 
hills,  which  may  still  be  seen.  He  drank  at  a  foni 
and  swallowed  six  bnHocks.  a  loaded  cart,  and  the 
driver.  Once  he  swalkmed  a  ship  laden  with  gun- 
powder. In  fact,  Rabelais,  who  never  invented 
anything,  but  embcllUhed  and  adorned  everything, 
diu  not  invent  ( ;ur;.'antua.  In  the  sciiuel  or  second 
lsM>k.  Pantatfrur/ .  the  author  ileparle<l  from  his  first 
plan  :  he  no  loiijjer  wrote  pure  bnrles«jue  :  .H<Tious 
ideas  are  set  forth  side  by  side  with  overwhelming 
nonsense,  and  the  reader  steps  from  unbridled  fancy 
into  r^ona  of  sense  and  wisdom.  In  order  to  make 
the  iirst  book  correspond  with  the  second,  Kabelait 
wrote  it  all  oirer  againt  with  the  result  that  it  fa 
fnller  of  sense  and  wisdom  tlian  the  seeood.  Both 
lMK)ks  had  a  prodifiious  snecesa.  They  were  pub- 
lished under  tne  anagram  of  Alcofribas  Nasier. 

At  the  name  time  he  began  hfa  almaaae,  wUsh 
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he  eontiniMd  for  eighteen  yawa.  TlMM«t««Ilkwt 
^PKiip%  A  fiW  Inginenta. 

b  18Mh«  aeoompanied  kb  oM  frttod  and  patron, 
Oardinal  Du  Bellay,  to  Rome.  He  promised  him- 
■dlf  great  thin^  on  thin  expedition.  He  would 
visit  the  Italian  scholar) ;  he  would  find  new  planttt; 
he  would  (lijx  and  liiwiivor  great  things;  he  would 
stmly  tlie  t<>{K>>;rH[ili y  of  Koine.  In  the  end  he 
returne<i  with  Marli&ni's  book  on  Rome,  which  he 
translated  and  publkhod  with  notes  of  his  own. 

In  1535  new  editions  appeared  of  the  Gargantua 
and  Pantaffrtul.  In  1336  Rabelais  again  went  to 
Borne.  Bone  <rf  hie  letters  front  Italv  to  his  friend 
Biahop  P* Brti—ac  have  been  prneervea.  Haobtalnad 
absolution  from  the  pope  for  having  forgotten  to 
go  into  a  lioneclictine  house,  for  negleoting  his 
HourH.andfor  pnu  tisin^,'  mi'dicine.  HeaK>  rcofiN  pd 
perrabiHion  to  j^o  into  luiy  liciuHlictine  Iioum-  whicli 
would  rt'cciM'  iiiiii  -tiiiiL'  lnjiiit;  of  rour^e  taken  to 
find  one.  He  wius  enahle<l  to  liuld  ecoieNiaHtical 
ottues,  to  practise  medicine  without  fees,  without 
the  knife,  and  without  fire.  He  now  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  old  enemies  of  Fontenay  le  Comte. 
He  amuMd  himMlf  fai  Italj  with  ooUocnng  curious 
plants— lo  Ralietals  Franee  fint,  and  w«  next,  owe 
the  melon,  artichoke,  and  carnation  ;  he  sent  seeds 
to  the  bishop  and  bought  cnrio«itie»  for  him. 

In  1537  he  is  found  in  Paris  at  the  ^u-.ii  literary 
lian(4uet  held  in  honour  of  Dolet'n  esoHi>e  from  a 
charge  of  murder  rising  oiii.  of  iiccideiitjil  homicide. 
From  1537  to  1539  lie  resided  and  taught  at 
.Montpellier.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Lyons, 
where  he  stayed  a  short  time  onlv,  removing  to 
Paris  in  1540.  Once  more  he  made  things  nght 
with  the  ehnrdi,  obtaining  absolution  Imr  not 
having  fonnd  a  Benadtetine  hooae,  and  permis- 
non  to  enter  tba  Oollflgiate  Chapter  of  Rt  Manr 
de«  Fo««^  instead  of  a  convent,  and  to  hold  any 
Ixjnefices  which  might  be  conferred  ufwn  him.  In 
1;>43  he  was  at  Syniphorien  near  Lyons — where  he 
witnessed  the  ileath  of  CuillaonM  dtt  BsUay— at 
Chinon,  Liguge,  and  Angers. 

During  tnia  time  he  was  writing  his  third  book. 
It  was  a  dangerous  time  for  heretics.  A  whisper 
of  heresy  at  the  outset  might  not  only  ruin  the 

caosed  the  lint  two  books  to  be  read  to  the  king, 

who  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  gave  per- 
mi-ssiun  for  a  new  edition,  ami  granted  a  license 
for  the  publication  of  tlie  tliird.  HiilM'lai?<  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  jM'rtniv.ioM  for  a  new  edition. 
Already  many  impieties  hud  been  jK>iiiti-<l  out 
which  he  declared  were  due  to  the  printer^*,  inter- 
polations, misreadings,  and  so  forth.  Best  not  to 
oring  out  a  new  edition.  But  he  printed  his  third 
book.    This  was  in  1546. 

In  1M7  thaoM  king  diad.  and  a  reaction  aninst 
Kbar^  of  tbon|dit  lanndtately  began.  They 
atteCMd  Rabelais.  Not  content  with  finding 
impieties  in  the  first  three  books,  they  printed  a 
thing  which  they  oalleil  his  fourth  b<M)k.  Rabelais 
tle<l :  he  went  to  Mctz,  where  he  jiractised  medi- 
cine. Carditinl  Du  Bellay,  himself  susptH'ted  of 
liberal  tendencies,  withdrew  to  Rome,  whither  he 
cnlle<l  RabelaiB.  On  the  birth  of  King  Henry's 
eldest  son  great  rejoicings  were  held  in  Home. 
Rabelais  wrote  an  account  of  these,  and  sent  the 
little  book  to  the  Cardinal  De  Lonaine,  a  stroke 
of  policy  wMdi  onabM  Mm  to  retan,  and  gave 
him  the  living  of  Meudon. 

From  both  sides.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  cries 
came  thiit  his  lMM>k  should  be  suppressed  and  the 
author  l>urne<l.  Nothing,  however,  wiif*  done.  Hut 
Rabelais  did  not  dare  to  pr  H  i-.  d  fui  tlier  with  the 
fourth  book  than  the  eleventh  ciiHi>ter.  There  it 
broke  short  ofi".  This  was  in  1 540.  The  author,  now 
glowing  old.  livad  quietly  at  his  living,  preached, 
catochlsad  the  eUIdren,  and  led  an  exemplary  life. 


Early  in  1553,  a  fortnight  before  the  parliament 
(tUffiBrfd  rtw  aalft  ^rf  thfr  hmk^  h»  r— «g»*"  bj^  H'^"g 
andwanttoPlMia^  Ran,  two  noniha  aftarwaids, 

he  died.  It  WM  In  the  Rue  des  Jardins,  parish  of 
St  Paul.  Tbeybnried  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on 
which  his  name  was  carved.  The  tree  wai^  cut 
down  a  hundre<l  years  afterwards.  Ten  years  after 
his  death  Hji[)eared  the  fifth  and  last  IkkiU,  which 
had  been  left  in  MS.,  unhnished  and  without  the 
author's  corrections. 

These  are  the  facta  which  have  been  gleaned 
concerning  the  life  of  this  great  humorist.  The 
dotooB  Ifianaa  «l  his  mirth,  whiah  is  natiained 
naitiiar  by  daoonay  nor  bytavatvnee,  has  made  bim 
as  many  enemies  as  his  %>'i8dom  has  made  him 
friends.  This  fault,  which  Rabelais  shares  with 
many  writers  of  his  age — <iur  own  dramatists  were 
unite  jis  bad — has  been  maile  the  most  of  by  the 
former,  his  enemies.  We  may  grant  the  blot :  yet 
it  is  not  inherent  in  the  book  ;  it  is  not  woven  in 
the  web :  and  when  it  is  removed  there  remains 
the  most  astonishing  traasuiy  of  wit,  wisdom, 
«Oinaion-Hen»e,  and  aatin  that  the  world  has  ever 
aaan.  AlLliowonr,aaaaiMathe  form  of  allegory  : 
thoae  who  have  no  taato  for  allegoiy  eaonot  appre- 
ciate Rabelais. 

Among  the  many  modem  editions  of  Rahelaia  may  be 
named  thoae  of  lAoour  and  A.  de  Montaiglon  (3  vub. 
1868-73),  tliat  in  the  Tollcction  Jannct'  (7  voU. 
1867  74),  the  Jouiiwt  edition  (4  vols.  I880),  and  e«^>e- 
ciftlly  that  in  the  'Collection  Ix-inerre,'  by  Ch.  Marty- 
L^veaux  (in  G  voln.,  i.  to  iv.,  l.'^ChS  SI  1.  See  Delecluze, 
RaMai*  (Psrift,  184U  ;  Lacroix,  Rndiltiis,  *a  Vie  et  ttt 
(hiiTagt*  (Paris,  18.^9);  Fleury,  RaMau  (2  vols.  Parin, 
1874);  Urquhart  and  Motteux's  EngliNh  translation 
(Ukx'^  {M,  mippreswed) ;  the  present  writer'n  Rahflnit 
(BlackwtHxi'H  Foreign  nerieii,  1H79I,  and  his  R<at{\tun 
in  litiMiiin  llHKll;  Stapfrr,  RaMai*,  $a  Per$onne,  ton 
G&nie,  tun  (EutTt  (1889);  Arthur  Heulhard,  £abelau: 
ttt  Voyogu  en  ludie,  mm  JM  d  IMi  (UU). 

Rabies.  See  lIVDRopHomA. 

RalMhakeh,  an  oHicer  of  the  kitig  of  A.ssyria, 
taken  in  the  .Authorise*!  N'ersion  of  the  Kiljle  its 
the  name  of  a  person ;  but  apparently  an  otlicial 
title,  presumably  that  of  the  «uef  enp-bearer. 

Batatiat  or  BU88Y-&4BunM.  Sao  Biyiair< 
(Madame  vk). 

Rnralioiit,  furimu'eous  food  prepared  from 
certain  ac<)rn.'^.    .See  Oak,  Vol.  VII.  p.  561. 

Racalmnto,  it  town  of  8<mth  Sicily,  IS  miles 
hy  rail  NE.  of  (.irgenti.    Pop.  1.3,133. 

Kacconigi,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  23  miles  by 
rail  S.  of  Tunn,  with  a  royal  palace.    Pop.  787.'5. 

KaccMll.  or  Racoon  (Procyon),  a  genus  of 
qnadmpeda  M  the  Bear  family  <  Aretoldfla),  with  six 


molar  teeth  on 
plantigrade,  and 


(.PrDCfoa  MerV 

jaw ;  like  other  Arotoids,  it  is 
BO  retract  aiswa.  Than 
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RACE 


RACINE 


are  oertaioly  two,  poaubly  tbrce,  bat  not  more 
(hail  four  qteeiee  ot  nwoona,  wUm  an  icetiieted 
to  Um  Americu  eontfiifliit.    Tn  Hoirth  Amertek 

we  meet  with  the  '  coon '  ( Proryrm  lotor),  ho  called 
from  the  habit  of  Hoakin^  it«  f«io<l  in  water.  This 
animal  prefers  (tjM>ii  w«)o<is,  kiuI  is  a  fUKxl  elinilxT, 
making  it^  liume  in  trees.  Tiie  rHociMJiis.  however, 
descend  to  ttie  ^fnnind  to  searcli  for  their  food, 
which  conaista  chiefly  of  aanatic  animala,  tish, 
crayfiBb.  and  TavimM  ehellftsh;  (hegr  wtll  also 
feed  opon  com.  These  animals  are  among  the 
niottt  strictly  nocturnal  of  mammals ;  tbqr  Mbaniate 
doriag  the  winter.  In  Sontli  AnMiton  aeenn  P. 
etmermtanu,  and  a  weH^mariied  varied  wMeb  may 
be  a  distinct  Mpecies,  and  han  >>een  named  P. 
nigripea  on  account  of  itn  dark  euloui-ed  feet.  For 
thie  Kaeooon  Dog,  see  lUxi. 

Race.   See  Breed,  Species,  ETHNOLoar. 

Race*  Capk.  See  NEwruuNDLANo. 

»wc«li»Hg>  8aa  HoBU,  Hounuonra^ 

Raceme.  See  IxFLOREsrENtnt. 

Racenlc  Acid.  See  Tartabio  Aom. 

Kachel,  l^ISA  ( properly  tlMA  RAORttFiLIX ), 

a  great  tragic  actretw,  wa«  l>orn  of  poor  itinerant 
Jewish  parents  at  Munf,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Aanan.  24th  March  1821.  M  lic^t  the  faiuily 
settled  at  LyonK,  nml  here  KucIh-I  mul  Imt  si-^ti-r 
Sarali  iihi-<1  to  sin;;  for  cIihih-i-  j^mtiiitif^.H  in  the 
Htreett)  and  eafen.  About  1830  the  hoUHehold  was 
transferred  to  Paris,  and  here  ^tienne  Choron  gave 
her  her  first  lessons  in  singing,  Siunt  Aulaire  in 
declamation  ;  but  later  it  was  Samson  from  whom 
she  teamed  uumt.  Maderooieelle  Blan  divinad  her 
mmAtm,  hat  It  wtm  not  till  Vinm  and  Jules  Janin 
Bad  written  glowing  criticisms  that  she  took  the 
playgoing  world  of  Paris  by  storm.  She  maile  her 
nnit  appearance  at  the  (iymnase  in  the  Vendifttne 
in  I83<  with  hut  nuxierate  suocww,  hut  i>n  I'itli 
June  IS-IS  .she  apiM'Are<l  ax  Cainille  in  />f  v  /funn  f^i  at 
the  ThMlre  Fran<^ai«.  From  thi.n  time  forward,  in 
the  great  parts  supplied  by  the  classic  master- 
pieces of  Comeille,  fiacine,SLnd  Voltaire,  she  shone 
without  a  rival ;  har  fune  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in  her  mptamnea  as  PhMre  in  Hacioe's 
tragedy  in  IIMS.  In  Adrietms  Lteouvnur,  a  pleee 
expressly  written  for  her  by  MM.  Lcgtnive  and 
Scribe,  she  had  also  immense  success,  though  in 

other  more  modem  parts  her  i>opulftrity  \\a>   

what  \i*sn.  The ///rr>rr  excited  in  I'ari.t  in  1S4.H  hy 
lier  |iiililic  nritutinn  of  tht^  Afarxnlltiinr  will  con- 
tinue to  connect  her  name  with  the  history  of  the 
Revolntion.  In  1S49  she  made  the  tour  of  the 
French  provinoes ;  before  or  afterwards  she  abo 
visited  London,  Belgium— where  Chariotte  Bronte 
saw  her— fierUn,  ami  8t  Petersbaig,  avmywhera 
maeliBg  with  «hthmlaslle  applansa.  Her  health 
now  began  to  fail ;  in  1 85.'),  in  the  coarse  of  a  pro- 
fessional vi^it  to  America,  it  altogether  gave  way, 
and  Hhe  retiirnetl  utterly  prostrated.  A  residence 
at  Cairo  fiiiled  to  restore  (ler  to  strength  ;  and  on 
the  34I  January  1858  she  die<l  at  Canm-i,  m-ur 
Toulon.  Ai*  an  artist,  within  the  limiU«  preHfril>e<l 
by  her  genius,  Rachel  has  probably  never  lieen 
quite  equalled.  Of  the  horning  intensity  which 
eharaeterised  her  randaring  cf  pMslon  in  ifa  Haraar 
concentrationa  no  words  «an  fiva  an  adgqtMrta 
image.  *8he  does  not  net— she  anlihni,'^  on« 
observer  well  said  of  her.  Her  PhMre — by  com- 
mon consent  her  masterpiece — was  an  apocalypse 
of  liiiinan  ii^^ony,  not  t<»  l»e  forp>tten  by  any  one 
who  ever  witiiewieii  it.  In  character  Kiicht'l  was 
iit-itlicr  exemplary  nor  altoffether  aniiiiMc.  Slii> 
);ave  her  first  love  to  a  Jew,  who  used  her  nhaine- 
fully,  publishing  her  letters  after  the  rupture:  in 
1844  she  bore  a  son  to  Coant  WalewskL  himself  a 
SOD  of  Napoleon  by  a  PoKsh  mother.  U  her  pro- 


fessional  relations  she  was  notorioosly  grasping 
and  aTaiidona*  aUhongfa  aha  aonid  ha  roju  in  her 
monMeeneei    8he  lavished  her  love  onoo  her 

family,  and  heaiie^i  them  with  the  w«uth  that 
Khe  had  joined.  Her  inmiense  {wpiilnrity  enabled 
h<T  til  ilictulf  ht'r  «>wn  tenm-  tn  iiuma^erv,  and  of 
ihi.H  jM)Wer  slit-  in  said  to  have  availed  herself  with 
out  scruple  or  i;enero«ity.  She  made  over  four 
millions  and  left  one  and  a  half  million  of  francs. 
Her  elder  sister  Sarah  (died  1877)  failed  a»  an 
aetroas,  bat  lived  to  nuJte  a  fortnne  hy  the  aaie 
of  the  ooaaMtle  *  ean  das  ttes.* 

See  J.  Jsain,  Raduletlo  TnoedU  (I«S8);  lyHevUi. 
Raehft  tfaprft  M  Corrrtpondanee  { 1882 ) ;  sad  the  Life 
by  Mn  Arthur  K«iinard  ( 

RachiN  ((ir.,  '  backbone ')•  in  Botany,  the 
primary  floral  oxM,  an  elongation  of  the  stem  or 
of  a  branch,  from  which  arise  the  flower-stalks 
( pe<l  u  n  c  1  ea ),  or  to  wUefa  the  flowon  are  famnedlately 

anixed. 

Racine,  capital  of  llacine  county,  Wisconsin, 
is  situatol  1111  I.Ake  Michigan,  and  on  both  .••iiit's  of 
Root  Kiver,  v\  hich  is  crossed  by  five  »wing  hriil^'e.<«, 
and  whose  mouth  here  forms  an  excellent  harl>uur. 
By  rail  the  city  is  62  miles  N.  of  Chicago  and  23 
S.  of  Milwaukee;  and  in  sammer  there  are  daily 
steamers  to  Chicago  and  the  north.  Racine  eontains 
a  handsome  pos^offioe  and  city  ball,  a  hospital, 
the  Taylor  Oiphan  Aqrlnm,  and  the  ITnivemty  of 
the  North-west  (Episeopalian,  founded  in  1853.  and 
fornu'rly  callwi  It«<  ine  rolli-K'' V  A  large  trade  is 
carried  on  in  luml>er,  and,  lie?*i(le»  llax,  flour.  an<i 
woollen  Tnills,  Ixiiler- works,  and  lin,se«l  oil  works, 
there  are  manufactories  of  ploughs,  pumps,  wagons, 
fanning  mills,  hardware,  wire- work,  coraace. 
furniture,  refrigerators,  boots  and  shoos,  raboer 
clothtag,  Ae.   Pop.  (1880)  1«,0B1 ;  (1880)  91.014. 

Racine.  Jkan,  the  greatest  tragic  dramatist  of 
France,  waf  Iwrn  at  l>a  Ferte-Milon,  in  the  mo«lem 
department  of  Aisne,  in  December  and  was 

ItaptiMHl  on  the  '22<1  of  that  month.  His  father  was 
a  fimcureur  or  solicitor  by  profeesioB,  and  held, 
like  hiw  father  Itefore  him,  tlie  office  of  comptroller 
of  salt  at  La  Fert^.  His  mother  died  while  he  was 
still  a  ohiM,  wharennon  his  father  manM  again, 
hnt  soon  after  died  also.  Hw  hogr  was  talMn  eat« 
of  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  was  sent  for 
his  education  to  the  colle^  of  Beauvais,  whence 
lie  iiatwml  to  Port  Koyal  in  Octolter  16>V>,  lieing, 
indeoil,  closely  connecteil,  both  on  the  father's  and 
mother's  si<le  of  the  family,  \\  ith  tlie  fantou.s  iibW\ . 
Here  he  studied  hani  under  the  es[i«cial  care  of 
Chiude  Lancelot,  Nicole,  and  Le  Maltre,  and  at  aa 
early  1^  disoovered  a  faculty  for  verse-making 
and,  atui  worM,  a  liking  for  ramaaoe  that  caused 
his  good  taajphaw  no  «nnD  Mienaina— .  Ho  was 
almost  nineteen  when  he  left  Port  Reyal  to  pmano 
the  course  of  philoeophy  at  the  Coll^  d'Harronrt, 
and  here  he  appears  tn  some  extent  t^>  have  ex- 
changed the  severity  of  hi.«*  Jansenist  npl>rinj.'in;; 
for  the  libertinism  n{  the  world  of  his  iIhv.  as  well 
a.s  to  have  first  felt  the  at t nicl ion  of  tiie  life  of 
letters.  Naturally  he  became  es*tran>;e«l  from  his 
Port  Koyal  friends,  who  saw  spiritual  ruin  in  his 
worldliness  and  his  intimacy  with  the  abhorreii 
actors  and  actresses.  Meantime  he  had  written  an 
odob  La  liuauikt  dt  la  tfewis,  on  the  nianiaga  of 
Lonb  XlrT,  ndshed  one  pieee  and  begun  anotiier 
for  the  theatre,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  La 
Fontaine,  Chapelain,  and  other  men  of  letters. 
Alxjut  this  time  he  lived  a  w  hile  uiuler  the  r.-tre 
of  his  cousin,  N.  Vitart,  fifteen  years  his  senior, 
and  gave  hi?u  snme  kiml  i)f  assistance  in  hi.s  work 
as  financial  secretary  to  the  l>uc  de  Luyues.  Many 
letters  of  this  peno«l  to  Vitart,  the  Abbi  Le 
Vaswnr,  and  La  Fontaine  are  extant,  and  show 
how  the  lessons  of  Pbrt  Royal  were  fadhw  farte 
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forge ttulDeiw,  as  hit  trae  voektioii  imeMd  ItMlf  np 

before  his  eye«.  The  threat  (liRpenMHl  of  the  aolt- 
taircs  of  Fort  Koyal  took  ijIhcc  in  1661,  and,  from 
Kacine'ii  <  outeiiiiniiary  letters  to  the  Abhe  Le 
Vaawur,  it  troubleil  him  but  lightly.  In  Noveiiil>er 
1661  be  went  to  Uzbs  in  Languedoo,  lu)|iiiig,  lait 
in  vain,  to  get  a  benefice  from  Im  niHternul  uncle, 
the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  and  here  he  divided 
bifl  tiM  betw«sn  8t  Thomas.  Virgil,  aod  Aiiosto. 
Again  in  Pkrb  before  the  beginning  of  1664,  he 
obtalneil  in  August  of  tlmt  year  a  pension  from 
the  king  of  six  hundre<l  francs  for  a  congratulatory 
ode.  llut  indeed  he  received  aliuo!«t  to  the  emi  of 
bis  life  handsome  rewards  in  money-  'gratilica- 
tions' — from  the  court.  An  imU;  of  gratitude  to  the 
king  for  one  of  these,  La  KfnoniDUe  aux  Muset, 
gained  liini  the  life- long  friendship  of  Itoileau,  and 
from  about  this  time  began  tiie  lanious  but  much 
over-estimated  friendship  of  'the  four' — Boileau, 
La  FoDtaaiMt  Molakn,  and  itacine.  Unfortunately 
from  aboat  ntie  fiotnt  there  is  a  break  in  his  oone- 
•nondence,  so  that  we  lack  satisfactory  evidence 
about  the  most  doubtful  and,  at  the  same  time, 
interesting  point«  in  his  career— his  singular  spite 
against  Moliere,  his  bitter  attack  upon  Fort 
Koyal,  and  Ids  tnuil  cimvcrsion  and  retirement 
from  dramatic  work.  His  earliest  play.  La  Thf- 
httkkou  Lea  Frire^  EnnenM,  was  acted  by  Molii;re's 
company  at  the  Palais  Rovai  theatre  in  June  1664  ; 
his  second,  Alexandre  le  Grand,  in  Deeember  1665. 
After  the  sixth  periomaiioe  the  latter  waa  with- 
rat  exptanation  represented  hn  the  rival  aetoiB  at 
the  Hotel  4e  Boargogne~a  uct  which  of  course 
involved  a  complete  breach  of  friendship  between 
Molifere  and  hiiii>flf.  Tins  famous  (luarrel  is 
diHicult  beyond  UH^wt  to  cUai  ui>,  but  tliere  \^  at 
least  light  enough  to  see  thai  the  wroii^'  did  imt 
rest  with  Moliere.  Kacine  8howe<l  iuniself  as 
hostile  to  Comeille,  most  probably  only  because 
the  older  dramatist  judged  the  younger's  work 
eouewluKt  severely.  But  be  soon  plunged  into  a 
vet  ume  ^leieditaUe  qnarteL  Stung  by  one  of 
Nioole's  Lettru  Vtriotmairu  (Jaanarv  1666)  con- 
detuning  the  romancer  or  the  dramatic  poet  as  an 
'  emjwiiMmneur  public '  in  accordance  with  the 
ethics  of  Fort  Royal,  lie  [iul)lish(d  a  clever  and 
stinging  letter  to  the  autlior,  in  which  lie  heap«?d 
disgrace  on  his  own  head  by  indecent  personalities 
upon  Nicole  and  even  his  deati  t'e^cher  Le  Maftre. 
Boileaa's  advice  alone  saved  him  from  further 
*h«"»'"g  himself  with  a  seooad.  *  This  letter,'  said 
Boilean,  *may  do  eredit  to  your  intellect,  but 
certainly  none  at  all  to  year  Matk'  Later  in  Ule 
Racine  himself  said  he  wonM  give  Us  heart's  blood 
to  wi|)e  out  the  inowt  disgraceiul  blot  upon  his  life. 
His  repentance  made  noble  atonement  for  the 
wrong — as  for  the  literarv  ipialitN  of  the  li'tters, 
for  brilliant  wit  and  lieiicale  irony  they  were  not 
unworthy  of  tlif  haml  of  Pascal. 

During  the  next  thirteen  vears  liacine  produced 
his  greatest  work,  seeking  relaxation  from  labour  in 
at  least  one  HaUon  with  an  actress.  His  plays 
followed  in  this  order :  Andromaque  ( 1667 ),  with  its 
chamuaiB  chMacter  Hemiione ;  Lea  PUudtmn  ( 1668 ), 
*  delighniil  little  comedy  of  satire  against  lawy  era, 
which  Moliere  was  the  first  to  appreciate :  Jiritan- 
nicua  (1668),  which  Voltaire  styled  'la  piiv^e  des 
connaisseurs :'  Bir^nire  (1670),  written  uncon- 
sciously in  competition  with  Comeille,  the  Hame 
theme  having  been  given  to  l>oth  |K>etfl  by  Henri- 
etta of  Orleans;  Bajatet  (1672),  admirable,  but 
anything  rather  tluin  oriental;  MithridaU  (1673), 
prodocea  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  admlanion  to 
the  French  Academv ;  IpAigtnie  ( 1675 )» *  master- 
pieoe  of  petlie*;  ana  Phetlre  ( 1677)|  *  nuurvellons 
repreeentatkm  of  bninan  agony,  whleh  afforded  a 
auoject  a<lequate  even  to  the  powers  of  Rachel. 
With  the  last  ended  abruptly  his  thirteen  years  of 


unbroken  plavwriting-  A  few  davs  after  its  pro- 
duction the  'frouiK'  au  Koi  intro<fnced  an  opposi- 
tion Phidre,  by  Fhaon,  which,  though  worthier  by 
comparison,  wa«  eagerly  supiKirted  by  a  power- 
ful party,  including  the  tanious  Duchetw  of 
Ilouiflou.  W  hether  from  dingtiMt  and' mortifica- 
tion, or  from  Uie  conversion  attributed  to  him  just 
at  this  period,  Radne  turned  at  once  from  dramatic 
work,  made  faJs  Maoe  with  Port  Royal,  married  on 
June  1,  14S77,  and  settled  down  to  twenty'  years  of 
domestic  happinesa.  His  wife  brought  bmi  money, 
if  she  Imre  mm  five  daughters  and  two  sons  ;  and 
he  hiiiiHi'lf  had  fonnii  ainjilr  pnifit  in  the  drama, 
l>esiile«  enjoying  an  atmual  fjr(itiji,it/ii,n  tliat  grew 
gradually  from  800  to  2*XW  livre«,  not  to  sneak  of 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  France  at  M<iiilinH,  at 
least  one  benefice,  ami  fmm  1677,  i<untly  with 
lioileau,  the  office  of  hiaturiograpuer- royal  of 
France,  with  a  salary  of  4000  Uvres  a  year.  The 
Isat  involved  the  doty  of  accompanying;  the  king 
on  several  of  his  expeditions,  but  In  the  case  of 
both  poetii  bore  little  historical  fniit  beyond  a 
crop  of  good  intentions  and  a  few  fragment«.  In 
January  1685  IWine  enicTKeil  from  his  retirement 
to  pronounce  the  discourse  at  the  reception  to  the 
Academy  of  ThomaH  Comeille,  and  at  loat  did 
himself  honour  by  his  admirable  eulogiuni  upon 
hi-s  greater  brother. 

In  1689  he  wrote  Esther,  in  answer  to  a  recjuest 
from  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  a  play  suitable 
for  her  girls  at  8aint<Pyr.  She  had  tried  Andro- 
maque,  but  fonnd  that  the  gills  acted  It  *a  great 
deal  too  well.'  Its  snocess  was  great,  but  entirely 
warranted  by  the  exqaisite  art  of  the  poem. 
A(/nili>:  followe<l  in  \ml  with  much  less  success, 
tliongli  it  jierhaps.  deserved  even  a  greater.  Four 
rit/i(ii/t(t:s  xfiiiit nellcs,  and  an  adimnibly  written 
Ui&toire  ubvcijie  de  Port  liuyat,  make  up  the  whole 
remainder  of  Racine's  literary'  work.  In  his  later 
years  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  kins— how  is  not  by 
any  means  dearly  understood.  Ifs  is  said  to  have 
prmiad  a  memoir  on  the  miseries  of  the  people, 
and  the  king,  findins  Madame  de  Maintenon  mul- 
ing this,  expressed  nis  displenmre  in  some  harsh 
words  that  broke  the  sensitive  heart  of  theeoortler- 
poet.  On  4lh  March  1698  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  clear  liim.self  from 
the  crime  of  .lansenism,  but  he  never  rccov  ered 
the  king's  favour,  and  his  acute  mortification 
appears  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  said  to 
Buleaa,  with  the  sweet  graciousness  of  his  nature, 
as  he  embraced  him  fbr  the  last  time,  *  Je  regarde 
ooame  un  booheor  nmr  moi  de  mouiir  avant  voos.* 
Re  died  Met  ApriT 16QB,  and  mv  bnied  by  bis 
own  desire  in  Port  RoyaL 

In  France  it  reniains  an  article  of  patriotism 
to  claim  Ilacine  as  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
tragic  jMithos,  yet  this  estimate  does  not  very 
greatly  excee<l  the  truth.  He  took  the  con- 
ventional French  tragedy  from  the  stronger  hands 
of  Comeille,  and  aodea  to  it  all  the  grace  of 
which  it  was  ca]table,  perfecting  exquisitely  its 
versification,  and  harmonioosly  subordinating  the 
whole  action  to  the  eentimf  idea  of  the  one 
dominant  passion.  Bat  be  was  a  far  greater  poet 
even  than  a  dramatist,  and  the  tender  sweeniess 
and  Wautv  of  Ills  rhythm,  the  finished  perfection 
and  flexibility  of  his  cadence,  and  the  imlefin- 
alile  yet  ever  ]>resent  stamp  of  distinction  that 
infonns  his  st\lf,  conddne  to  add  a  charm  of 
its  kind  beyontl  ainuwt  anything  else  in  the  whole 
poetry  of  France,  It  may  fx'  that  the  highest  poetry 
of  all  is  Iteyond  his  reach,  and  that  hu  verses  are 
only  for  a  sendtive  ear,  bnt  such  they  hatwt  with  a 
peculiar  charm  beyend  the  art  of  a  Lamartfaie  or  a 
Hugo.  Within  iti  Umite  his  poetyy  attains  the 
perfection  of  the  classic  in  the  highest  as  well 
as  severest  sense  of  the  term;  it  snms  np  in  its 
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content  all  that  was  noWe  in  the  rovaliKin  of  the 
IKtli  centiirj-,  and  in  tin-  >:iii  il\iul  ju-piratiuij.-*  out  of 
which  grew  a  M^rc  Anueliuue  and  a  l'a»cal ;  and 
it  attains  the  Olympian  neigntof  dbtinct  originality 
an  M'cll  in  the  Imlanccd  proportion  and  hartnony  of 
all  it»  elcmonta  as  in  tue  grandeur  and  aublimity 
of  whioli  it  lb  capable  ol  rUog  ia  a  FJUdrCt  an 
Either,  and  an  Atkalit.  ThaM  high  eraaUoiu 
tr:uiH(  (>nd  and  crown  with  the  ti\nry  al  OOOtplation 
his  huliitual  tond«ruf**s  and  iRNiuty,  but  into  thia 
ciiiiiyrt'iiii  hI>o  tlie  ihm'I  so.vrx  no  loss  naturally  on 
tlie  same  Htroiig  ami  stnwiy  «  \"oltaire,  when 

aHk(!d  U)  write  a  coiniiR'iitnry  on  Ra<'iin',  answerwl, 
and  with  truth  :  '  U  n'y  a  im'  k  niettre  an  bas  de 
toutes  les  pages— beau,  puhMqiie,  hniwiwx, 
itmiraMw.  mUimia' 

TlM  flirt  wUmM  sditioD  appaarwl  lC75-7«;  Hwlwt 
within  Ua  tife-timein  1687.  Of  nan  iaportant  sditionB 
may  to  auMd  Am  mlraiiid  ftdio  of  IMBTthoM  of  La 
Hmm  (with  caouMBbnv  U07).  (koAoy  ( 1806).  Aini6 
HMfa  A.  nwiM  (6 vofa.  U74)»  tad  agMoiaUy  the 

qilendid  oditioo  br  Paul  Maward  ia  'Lm  GRnukb  fieri- 
nina  de  la  Franoe'  (8  Tola  IttHMTSk  The  flnt  voIojim 
«(  the  last  oontaina  a  Life:  til*  «i|htii.  a  UsiqiM  by 
Mttty-UvMiu.  or  Boglkh  tcaadalkiM  an  tbe  IN*- 
trated  Mother,  by  Ambrose  FUUm  (1712),  tbe  Pkatira 
and  Bippo^vt^hj  Kdmund  Smith, brao^ht  oot  at  the 
Haymarket  in  17w  ;  and  a  complete  metnoal  Tenion  by 
B.  B.  BosweU  (vol  L  1889;  roL  iL  1891).  See  vol  vl 
of  Saiiite-Bcuve'i  Port  Roval,  and  toL  i.  of  ^eriratt* 
ZAtUrairtt:  aIm  Henry  M.  Trotlope't  ObrmUt  tmd 
Racine,  in  the  serieii  of  '  Foreign  Claarioa.' 

Eadng.  S«e  Athletic  Sports,  Horse- 
BACiNG,  ITowiNii,  Yacht. 

Sack«  an  inatrument  of  Torture  (q.v. )  uxed  for 
extraeting  confemiona  from  actual  or  Huspected 
criminala,  oonaiited  of  an  oblong  frame  of  wood, 
with  a  windlaM  anangemflnt  at  eaeh  end,  to  which 
tbe  anfierer  waa  boond  by  oords  attached  to  liis 
aima  and  lega.  The  anfortnnate  being  was  then 
atretehed  or  pulled  till  ho  made  confcjoiion,  or  till 
bin  liniliM  wen»  iii>liK'att'«l.  The  ratk  \\a»  l<iiowii 
to  liie  Koinaii.i  in  ('io«'n>"s  limi-,  and  in  the  1st  and 
'1*1  conturien  a.  l>.  wan  aopiittl  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian.s.  AecoriliiiL'  t«  Coke,  it  was  introduced  int« 
England  hy  thu  Duke  of  Exeter,  Constable  of  the 
Tower  in  1447.  whence  it  came  to  be  called  the 
'  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.'  Ita  use  fint  be- 
came common  in  the  tUM  of  Henry  VIIL.  but 
coold  only  take  place  by  warrant  of  council,  or 
under  the  sign-mannal.  Under  Elizabeth  it  wae 
in  alnioHt  constJint  use.  In  l(il2S,  on  the  murder 
by  Felt4m  of  tlu<  Duke  of  Huckin^^liam,  it  being 
proposed  bv  ('iiiirle.t  I.  to  put  the  a^^Jinsin  to  the 
racK,  in  order  that  he  miglit  discover  \iin  aocom- 
plice>>,  the  judgem  reMiMtetl  the  proceeding  as  con- 
trarv'  to  tiie  law  of  England,  in  various  countries 
of  Europe  the  rack  has  been  much  used  both  by 
the  civil  authorities  in  oases  of  traitors  and  con- 
spiraton,  and  by  the  Inquiaitioo  to  extort  a  recan- 
tation of  heresy.  It  ia  no  loQgar  In  dm  In  any 
part  of  tlie  civilised  world. 

KackaMdu  BeaBtAn^ira. 

Rackets  (or  Raoqihcts;  M.E.  raJket;  Span. 
ruqurta,  'racket.'  •  battle-dore ; '  Arab,  nthat, 
'jiahn  of  the  hand  ' ).  No  refereiioe  i.><  ma<lft  to  the 
Kiimv  of  nu  kets  iM-fore  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
r<ntnr\.  and  the  K^^me  a.H  llnn  |>1.i\>m1  difTercil 
material ly  from  that  of  the  prej^ent  day.  From 
Dickenn's  acooant  in  Pkkwick-  we  shoiud  gather 
that  tbe  raeket'eourt  in  which  the  insolvent 
debtoin  dkpovtad  themaelves  in  the  Fleet  boasted 
of  more  than  on«  wall,  hot  tbe  luual  guae  was 
played  against  a  single  wall,  the  hall  Saving  to 
relionnd  into  a  court  marked  ont  %*nth  paint.  The 
erection  of  the  courts  at  rrince's  Club  in  IR.'i.'? 
showe<l  th4it  the  four  wall  ^rame  was  comin;.'  into 
favour,  and  since  covered  courts  tiave  been  adopted 


by  the  uni\  er>itieH  and  ptihlic  whools  the  old  pame 
has  Ix-come  imu-tically  <il>f«dete.  \N'hen  the  .>«ite  of 
Prince's  Club  was  invaded  by  the  builder  in  18»6 
the  headquarters  of  rackets  were  transferred  to 
the  Queen's  Club,  Kensitagton,  where  eluunpion- 
ship  matches  have  been  instituted,  and  where  the 
university  and  pablie  seliool  eontesto  now  take 
place. 

Tbe  modem  court  is  about  60  feet  long  by  90  feet 
broad  and  40  feet  high.  It  is  enclosed  by  four 
walls,  and  covere<l  1'V  a  nxif  \\itli  a  clmilile  row  of 
Kkylights.  The  valln  and  lloor  are  coated  with 
cement,  UKually  coloured  Mack,  and  niarke«l  out 
by  white  lines  (v*  nliown  in  the  plan.  A  line  H  feet 
from  the  ground  painted  acrttw*  the  fn)nt  wall  in 
called  the  *ser%-ice  line.'  Below  this  at  2  feet  is  tbe 
'play  line,'  which  is  made  of  wood,  so  a*  to  enable 
the  nlayaiB  to  judge  hy  tha  aoond  whether  a  bell  is 
'  nt>^  or  nol.  The  racket  has  a  small  head  with 
tightly  Strang  gut  and  a  long  handle.  The  average 
weight  is  9  oz.  The  ball  is  very  hard,  and  alwut 
li  inch  in  diameter.  The  server  mrike*  the  ball 
alternately  fmn  the  two  serving  boxes  a  and  b  in 
sodi  a  manner  that  it  flies  direct  from  his  raeket  to 
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amne  nart  of  the  front  wall  above  the  sanftee  line* 

and  rebounds  into  that  quarter  of  thecovrt  omposite 
to  bim— viz.  from  a  into  A,  from  b  into  B.    if  the 

ball  hits  the  wall  l>elow  the  play  line,  or  goe«  '  oot 
of  court,'  the  wrver't*  'hand  is  out.'  ami  his  opp<-)nent 
ha-H  the  privilege  of  serving.  If  it  striken  tiie  wall 
iHJtween  the  play  line  and  the  service  line,  or  fall* 
on  some  part  of  tfie  tl<K>r  other  than  that  indicated,  it 
is  a  'fault,'  and  the  ser>'ee  may  refuse  to  take  it. 
Two  faults  put  tbe  liand  out.  Tbe  8er\-ee  must 
return  the  service  above  the  play  line.  The  game 
eoasiats  of  fiftera  aces,  and  (m  server  seotes  an  aee 
when  the  striker  oat  falls  to  retain  his  service  or 
any  ball  in  the  subsequent  *  bully.*  See  Tennu, 
Lairn  Tmnix,  Iiarf:r(s^  and  Fiifx,  m  the  *  Radniin- 
ton  '  series,  by  J.  M.  lieatlicote  and  others  ( I'SQO). 

BttOSCgy*  8eeRAKIN3B¥. 

Raroon.  See  Racxxkjn. 
RacooiMlai  the  fur  of  the  Coypu  (q.v.). 

Racow,  a  village  in  the  south  of  the  VtXA 

government  of  Radom,  was  in  the  16th  centim  a 
centre  of  the  Socinians,  who  printed  here  their 
Catechism  (q.v.).    Pop.  2109. 

RaddUTCb  e  town  of  soath.east  Lancashire, 
on  the  Irwell,  8|  milsB  B8W.  of  Bnry  and  7  NNW. 
of  llanebwtar.  It  hM  aa  aneient  parish  ehoith 
(rsatoied  1878),  a  niaed  tower,  a  market-hall 
{IW2),  a  oomMialive  hall  (1878).  cotton  and 
calico  works.  nanrkfinMs.  and  coal-mining  in  the 
neiKht>onrh.>od.  Fop.  (18S1)  fiOOfl}  (1881)  18^987$ 
( 1891 )  20,020. 

Radcllffe*  Ann,  novelist,  was  bom  in  London, 
9th  Jaly  1764,  of  respeetable  tradeapeople  with 
good  connections.   Her  maiden  name  was  Wani. 

nut  in  her  twentv-tbird  year,  at  Bath,  she  marrie«i 
William  Rmlcliffe.  a  gradnate  of  Oxfonl  and  some- 
tinii>  student  of  ],i\v ,  wlio  lM'c.-\me  proprietor  .irui 
editor  of  the  weekly  tngitsh  C/uviucU.    She  took 
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to  writinj;  t<)  jmi-hh  the  time  when  alonf,  and  a« 
early  a.^  17H9  jnil)li>he<l  The  Cmtlcs  of  AthUn  and 
Dunbaynty  which  wa»  followetl  by  A  Sicilian 
Romance  {1190),  The  Romance  of  the  Forest  ( 1791 ), 
The  MyaUrin  of  Udolpho  ( 1794 ),  and  The  Italian 
(1797).  For  tne  last  she  received  £800;  for  its 
pwirtooMwnr.  £B00l  From  tbi*  time  aha  pabliabed 
no  morenoreh  -*Hk«  Ml  aetraM  in  fall  poMCMion 
of  lier  Fiuplauded  powen,'  says  Scott,  'she  chose  to 
retreat  from  the  Htage  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  fame.' 
She  travelled  witli  her  huHband  abroad  and  all  over 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  jottinjfM  in  her  joiu  nal 
show  how  keen  an  eye  slie  had  for  natural  scenery, 
and  how  carefully  she  got  up  her  castles  and  ruined 
al>l>eys.  She  was  a  modest  and  amiable  woman, 
who  did  not  publish  herself  nor  sink  the  gentle- 
woman in  the  writer.  So  little  was  eha  kaowB  to 
the  pnbUe  that  in  her  own  lifetime  there  was 
widefy  oairent  an  afanird  etory  that  her  mind  had 
given  way  under  the  horrors  evoked  by  her  imagina- 
tion. She  Muifered  for  twelve  years  from  asthma, 
and  (lieil  7th  February  1823.  A  romance, 
OcutuH  lU  Blonderille,  with  a  metrical  tale,  '  St 
Alban's  aIiIm  v,'  and  other  poeuMi  and  a  ihoffl  Hfe, 

was  publisheit  in  1826. 

As  a  novelist  Mrs  RadcliflTe  stands  in  time 
between  Horace  Walpole  and  Clara  Reeve  on  the 
one  hand  and  ^  Walter  Scott  on  the  other.  She 
wan  niatreM  of  evoiy  artof  awakening  the  eorioelty 
and  enehaining  the  attention  of  a  reader,  and  ahe 
displays  great  artistic  power  in  the  atmosphere  of 
majestic  glo<jm  and  iny.st*'rv  in  which  she  enwraps 
her  tl^,'ureM.  She  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of 
foreft  solitudes  imd  every  a.H|K!ct  of  external  nature 
BUj^<;esti\e  of  terror,  Init  she  ever  failed  httiicntably 
in  the  cunciusion  of  her  stories  by  resolving  the 
seemingly  sapemataral  effeett  of  the  preceding 
pages  into  simple  natnral  eaoaea  which  tne  reader 
reeents  as  inadeaoatai  Farther,  her  figures  are 
mere  ihadowi.  wtthont  tooeh  of  leatitar,  and  her 
pages  are  anrNiered  by  ever  a  gleam  of  nnmoar  or 
even  wit.  But  she  was  dear  to  our  grandfathers, 
dearer  still  to  our  grandmothers  ;  Cral)b  Robinson 
preferred  her  t^tories  to  Warerlry  ;  antl  so  KJV^'fu-iouH 
a  writer  as  I)iudiiii  fould  write,  'life  lia.s  few 
bett<'r  things  tlian  .sitting  at  the  chiiiitiey  eorner 
in  a  winter  evening  and  reatling  such  absurdities.' 

S««  Sir  Walter  Soott's  Bio(/rapKieal  Noliua  ^Eminait 
J^MrfMa  Md  Jalia  Xafsasgii's  Eaa^ak  IFstam  of 

Sad<diire«  John,  physician,  was  bom  at  Wake- 
fleld  in  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  and  studied  at  Oxford, 
{ia.s.sing  M.A.  in  1672,  and  M.  B.  in  1675.  Begin- 
ning practice,  he  iininediatelv  made  himself  c«jn- 
spicuous  hy  the  originality  of  fiis  ideas,  claiming  to 
take  nature  for  lii.n  guide,  and  in  less  than  two 
Tears  was  on  the  high  niaii  to  celebrity.  In  1682 
be  became  M.  D.,  and  in  1684  removed  to  liondon, 
where  he  soon  became  the  most  popular  piqrrieian 
of  his  time.  It  is  said  that  lus  conversational 
powers,  ready^  wlt^  and  pleasantry  contributed  to 
thia  rsMilt  quite  as  mach  as  his  professional  skill. 
Tn  1686  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  made 
him  her  physician ;  and  after  the  Revolution 
he  waji  sent  for  by  King  William.  In  1694 
he  was  called  upon  to  attend  Queen  Mary, 
when  attackeii  hy  the  smallpox,  and  did  what 
he  c<juld  t<)  save  her,  hut  in  vain.  In  1713  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Ruckiagbam.  He  had  a 
country-house  at  Capthalton,  and  here  be  was 
living  in  1714  when  Qnaen  Anna  waa  attaoked  with 
what  proved  to  be  her  last  illnees.  Dr  Raddifle 
was  summoned  to  attend  her ;  but  he  was  ailing, 
and  either  would  not  or  could  not  come.  The 
queen  died  in  August ;  and  the  populace  were  ao 
enraged  against  Dr  ItadcIifTe  that  he  dared  not 
again  show  his  face  in  I/mdon.  He  must  have 
been  really  ill  when  sent  for  to  the  queen ;  lie  died 


of  gout  at  Cftrshalton  on  1st  November  1714,  and 
wan  buried  at  Oxford  in  St  Mary's  Church  with  much 
cereu»ony.  He  liequeathed  all  his  large  property  to 
mildic  uses,  leaving  £40,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
tiadcliffe  Library,  whose  books  were  mostly  taken 
in  1861  to  the  UUTsnity  Moseum ;  while  the  build- 
ing now  aervea  as  a  reading-room  for  the  Bodleian 
(q.v.).  Other  bequests  were  made  to  UiUvetaity 
C'ullege  and  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ^^nim, 

RaddyfTe.  See  Dsbwkmtwatsb. 

Raddle*  See  Rkddlb. 

R«detiky«  Johann  Jobbph,  Coumt,  an  Aus- 

ttiui  field-marshal,  was  bom  at  Ttrebnitz  Castle 
near  Tabor  in  Bohemia,  on  2d  Novetul)er  1766. 
Entering  the  Austrian  army  in  17K4,  he  matle  his 
first  (Riiijiaign  against  the* Turks  in  1788-89,  and 
afterwards  fought  in  nearly  all  the  wars  waged 
l>etween  the  Austrians  and'  the  French,  especially 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  Itattlenof  theTrebbia, 
N'ovi,  Hohenlinden,  Wagram,  and  as  Schwarren- 
berg's  chief  of  the  tUS  at  Leipzig.  In  1831  be 
was  sent  to  talw  eommaad  of  the  Austrian  foroee  in 
the  Lomhardo> Venetian  territories,  and  five  years 
later  was  nuHle  field-marshaL  When  the  people  of 
Lombanlv  roee  in  revolt  against  Austrian  rule  in 

1848  Raaetzky,  an  old  man  of  eighty-two,  after 
five  days'  (Street  fighting,  was  <lriven  out  of  Milan. 
Concentrating  in  Verona  and  Mantua,  he  proved 
the  chief  mainiatay  of  the  House  of  Hapshurg  during 
the  'year  of  revolutions.'  Nevertheless  he  was 
defeated  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  at  Goito  on  the 
Mincio,  when  marching  to  the  reUflf  of  Peechiera,  in 
May.  Peschiera  capitolated  immediately  after* 
wards.  Having  received  heavv  reinforoements, 
Radetzky  towards  the  end  of  Jaly  broke  out  of 
Verona,  ront<'d  the  Sardinian-Piedmontese  armv  at 
Custozza,  and  on  6th  August  re  entered  Milan. 
Three  days  later  an  armistice  wa^  (  uiu-Iuded,  the 
king  of  Sardinia  abandoning  all  places  east  of  the 
Ticmo.    On  the  resumption  of  hnetilities  in  March 

1849  the  Austrian  general  in  a  campaign  of  less 
than  a  ioitni^t  crossed  the  Tieino  and  almost 
destroyed  the  Piedmonteee  army  at  Movara  (SSd 
March).  Li  tiie  following  August  he  eompelled 
Venice  to  surrender,  it  havmg  been  in  revolt  sinee 
1848.  After  this  Radetzky  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories,  and  ruled 
them  with  an  iron  han<l  until  the  beginning  of  1857. 
He  died  at  Milan  on  5th  .January  1888,  and  was 
buried  at  Metzdorf  near  Vienna. 

See  Life  bv  Stnusk  (Vienna,  1849)  and  Sobneidawind 
(Auf{sbars,  18.'51| ,  lUdetsky'a  own  JftnkwUrdtffkeiten 
in  MitteUunoen  det  kaiitrliehen  ArdUM  {new  aeries, 
vol.  i.  Vienna,  1887);  Trabstikoi,  CktmpaQne$  du  C<mU 
Radetztn  dana  P Italic  (Leip.  1680) ;  Kons.  Die  FetdtiUte 
de*  FeldmandiMM  BadeUkg  in  OberiiaUm  (Bed.  1880);  . 
andUabasiV(»M^M«iiedeaM  Fie  (1881). 

■adIUUaiNir.  ehief  town  of  a  pmioelad  atate 

in  Bombay  nendeney,  India,  180  mfleo  NW.  ef 

Baroda.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  enoloem 
a  fitrlilied  castle,  the  residence  of  the  native priBeOi 
Po{i.  14.722.  The  state  of  H^uihanpur  haa  AB  area 
of  1150  sq.  m,  and  a  pop.  of  88,129. 

Badlaot  BMergy.  See  Bnimt. 

Radiata,  one  of  the  four  ernbranchement  into 
which  Cuvier(1812)  divided  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  other  three  being  Articulata.  Midlusca,  and 
Vertehrata.  In  the  division  Radiata  ( -uvier  recog- 
nised five  classes — viz.  (1)  the  Echinodermata,  (2) 
the  Entoioa  (or  Intestinal  Worms),  (3)  the  Aca- 
lephn  (or  Jdly-fisb),  (4)  the  Polypi  (Hydroids  and 
Polyaoa),  and  (5)  %b»  Infusoria  (Botifsn  and 
ProtoiQa).  It  is  hardly  necemary  to  say  tiiat  thie 
exceedingly  heterogeneous  assemblage,  or  '  radiate 
mob,'  as  Anxley  termed  it,  is  now  broken  up  into 
numerous  distinct  cla»«»«cs. 

RadlaUOB.  SeeUKAT. 
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ftAdical*  in  Chemistry,  a  t«rai  ikjjplir  l  to  a 
group  confiMting  of  tv^  I <  n  :iu»n'  flpiiipntai  \  .i  oihn 
Mrhicii  i*  capable  of  eiitenng  iiiU>  a  mrim  uf  differ 
ent  oonipoundM  without  it«elf  undergoing  change  or 
deoampotttion.  In  thi><  >r-H|iect  a  raaicaX  resemblefl 
■a  atom  of  an  eleiu>-utary  ralMtanfie.  Radieab 

and  miM  he  in  oMnUnatioo  witb  oilier  ladieala  or 

elenienti*.  Two  similar  radicals  can,  however, 
combine  witi)  each  otlier,  and  in  »uch  cams  the 
c<>iii|><Mui<l  produced  haH  been  looind  npott  M  the 
riulioal  in  tli<'  free  »t«te. 

Thi'  iiulkikl  nii  tlii/l,  ClI,,  consisting  of  one  atom 
of  carbon  and  three  atoms  of  hj^'drogen,  is  known 
in  combination  with  clilorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  and 
aalphur  in  the  roBpoctive  oompounds,  niethvl 
chloride.  CIUCI.  meihyl  iodide,  CH,I,  methyl 
oxida,  (CH,),0,  and  meti^i  auliikide,  (CHaWa 
Two  methyl  groups  oceor  in  comldnation  trith 
each  other  in  the  substance  ethan  or  dimethyl, 
(CH,),  or  CjH,.  A  very  large  number  of  other 
oompounds  contain  the  radical  metlivl. 

The  8ulphat*«,  the  nitnit«<,  and  tlie  acotat«8 
contain  the  ies|><  etivo  mdii  als  SU^,  Nl  >j,  and 
C}HjO^  These  are  fre^utiully  called  the  mlt- 
radicals  of  the  re8|tective  aeries  of  salta.  In  doable 
decooipoMitions  the  salt-radical  occurring  in  com- 
Unatioa  with  one  metal  ia  timnsferred,  without 
deoompodtion,  te  aaotiMr  uataL  For  inalanoe, 
theaqnatioD 

lfgfio4  +  Ba(NOb)>  -  BaflO^  +  Mg(NO,), 

represents  the  mutual  exchange  of  aalfe-iadioala  by 
the  metaU  magaesiom  and  bwiom. 

In  chemical  notation  ehort  qrmbola  are  frequently 
•roplciyod  to  reprwent  oonpliaated  radicals.  Thus, 
fhaoMnplex  «ait-r«dical  off  the  tartrntn,  C4U40a,  is 
shortly  repr<  (  1  1)\  the  syrnlx)!  T.  Tartaric 
acid  is  then  represented  by  U^T,  potoasioni  tar- 
trate Iqr  K,T,  potaMinin  hydrogen  tartiate  (nuaani 
of  tartar)  Iqr  KHT,  ice 

Badicaly  in  English  politics,  is  often  used  to 
denote  the  advanced  wing  of  the  great  Liberal 
party.  Tlif  nameaeems  to  have  l>een  first  usimI  in 
the  reijjfi  of  Ctjorge  III.  in  the  phnwe  '  radical 
ri'fririii '  (  Aiiti  JiicMn,  1797  and  1798),  tlioujih  one 
inntAuee  at  least  fjccnrs  rritirh  earlier  in  the  Jirmntn.t 
of  Archbishop  Leighton,  written  in  the  rei^jn  of 
Cliarles  II.  (see  Root  and  Branch  Mkn).  But 
the  modern  radicals  are  descendants  of  the  French 
Revolotionists  of  1789.  The  prinei^  objceta  (rf 
the  men  »o  designated  haTe  been  ehiefly  oonoemed 
with  |>arliamentary  reform,  tiie  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  enlai^ment  of  the  public  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  with  endeavouring'  to  weaken 
and  cnrtail  the  exclusive  privile^ies  and  prpmga- 
tive.-i  of  tin-  oli^'archical  nilinjj;  clu-sHeM.  I;i  ;i.  nord, 
tlie  railli  jils  of  England  have  l»een  the  i>ioneeni  of 
the  democratic  movement,  and  have  sought  to 
achieve  Uteir  ideals  almost  exclusively  through  the 
agenej  of  parliamentary  government.  The  word 
is  meaiU  to  indicate  the  tboroiu^UMW  «l  the 
reform*  adtroeated,  being  derived  the  Lat. 
radix,  'a  root.'  Inseparably  assooiate<l  with  the 
great  reform  movements  of 'the  19th  ccnturj  ,  the 
radicals  began  to  be  generally  ho  t^led  about  1816; 
and  the  name  fi^rm  prominently  in  the  move- 
ments in  which  Orator  Hunt  i  <i.v"  i,  TiiiHtlewood, 
Wat«w>u,  and  others  )daye>l  the  chief  narts.  A 
clever  poem  setting  forth  the  aims  of  tnese  men, 
entitled  The  White  Hat  (1819)— i.e.  the  hat  of 
Hunt,  nicknamed  King  Harry  the  Ninth— and 
written  E,  JL  SwifUk  will  U  foud  in  NoUt 
and  Quenea,  teriea  9,  voL  x.  >  49$,  8«e  alan  W, 
Harris,  History  of  the  Jiadical Party  in  Pturliammt 
(1885) ;  and  S.  Bamford,  Life  of  a  Badieal  (IMIK 


RABI8H 


I  Radiolarifl,  a  cla.-i«  of  marine  RhizopcHl  Pro- 
tii,">a.  Thre*ul-like  prooesHpA  oi  li^in-;  intitter 
ratiiate  outwards  on  all  Hiden  ;  a  mem  branouj^  cap- 
sule with  fine  pores,  or  with  one  or  more  apertures, 
separates  an  internal  nucleated  region  of  the  cell 
from  an  outer  part  6upiK>rt4Mi  by  a  gelatinous 
fniuewerk ;  there  ie  a  hard  akeletMi  of  «li«t  or  of 
a 'homy*  material  called  aeantMn.  Their  multiply 
by  dit'iaing  or  by  forming  spores  within  the  central 
capsule.  Most  of  the  Kadiolarian<«  are  minute, 
under  "f  inch,  but  a  few  which  form  colonies 
may  measure  an  inch  or  even  4  inchen  in  Ipnpth. 
Most  (jf  them  include  '  yellow  cells  '  or  al^'f.  >*ith 
which  tliey  live  in  a  partnerfhij)  known  as  tsym- 
biosis  (q.v.).  RadiolarianH  occur  in  al\  sea»,  in 
every  latitude,  and  at  all  deiitha,  thongh  many 
kinds  predominate  on  the  surrace,  where  they  are 
wafted  about  by  currenti.  The  nliceoaB  akolotoiie 
form  most  of  the  ooee  wlueh  bae  been  dredged  from 
depths  of  2000  to  3000  fathoms.  Fossil  forms  are 
abutulajit  in  certain  deposits— *  Barbadoes  earth,' 
'Tripoli  powiler,'  and  variour«  marls,  &c.  See 
Haeckel,  Bepvrt  un  the  Jiadtoiaria  {ChaJlfnger 
Kei>orts,  xvii.,  1887). 

BniMaTfrri  an  instrument  consisting  of  four 
hoiliantal  amis  of  veiy  fine  glass,  careful^'  poised 
was  to  revolve  »udly  on  a  point;  the  tips  of  the 
arms  having  pith  discs  blackened  on  one  sme.  The 
whole  is  contained  in  a  j;la.ss  vessel  alniont  but  not 
quil«  exhaiistetl  of  air.  When  ex])o»e<l  to  lif^lit  or 
heat  the  arms  move  round,  more  or  less  swiftly 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  rays.  The  black- 
ened sides  of  the  vanes  arc  wanner  :  the  molecules 
of  air  striking  those  aides  are  more  heated  by  the 
vanes :  thev  fsboud  after  imtiact  with  greater 
velocity  ;  the  vanes  are  driven  hack  fay  *  greater 
recoil  on  the  blackened  sides.  The  radiometer  was 
invented  in  1873-76  by  Crookea  (q.v.). 

Kadlophoil€«  an  instmment.  essentially  simi- 
lar in  princiide  to  the  I'll  )i  .|  ii.  ne  (q.^.),  for  |HO' 
ducing  !H>uiul  by  means  of  lieat  rays. 

Kadi&h  (MaphanuM),  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
natural  order  Cnicifem,  having  a  spongy  Siliqne 
(q.v.).  The  liowets  are  yellow,  red,  or  purple 
Tne  Common  Radish  f  R.  mttvus)  hioi  ihnrk.  nmad, 
tapering,  and  (Miinted  puds,  little  longer  Lhau  their 


Long-rooted  and  Tomip-rooted  Bsdiabes. 

stAlks,  very  slightly  contracted  between  the  i 
and  nut  falling  to  pieces.  It  is  not  known  in  any 
emintnr  In  a  wild  atnte^  b«t  has  been  ealtivaied 
fvom  wne  immemorial  te  CMna,  Japan,  India,  ud 

in  Europe.  Hat  some  rnrirties  of  the  "NVild  Radish 
found  growing  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  resemble 
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so  closely  the  Garden  KAdisli  In  su{;j,'e»t  the 
posfibility  that  the  latter  may  be  but  h  cultivated 
niee  ol  it»  Radish  is  a  well-knuwu  etalad  root, 
macb  appreciated  for  its  succulent  roots  wltb  tjbuit 
warm  pangent  taate.  In  tliis  way  the  jtnaut  Md 
t«iiderW«Hw«re  abofornierlydsed.  ¥li«^»le- 
ties  of  rnditili  in  cultivation  are  extremely  namerouH, 
but  they  are  generally  clamed  under  the  two  heads 
of  Long-rooted  and  Turnip-rooted  IhuVixhes,  the 
root*  of  the  former  resembling  the  cariot  in  ^hape, 
aiifl  the  latter  the  turniit.  The  Miiiotics  diliVr  very 
inucli,  not  only  in  form  of  nwit,  Vmt  in  cdlonr  and 
size,  11  retl  colour  generally  iirevailiti^;.  Some  of 
the  darker-c«>lonred  tornip-rooted  nuiitihes,  such  as 
the  black  Spanisbf  grow  to  a  large  size  under  good 
cultivation,  and  are  grown  in  gardeiw  chieHy  for 
tiieir  nsefulneH  in  winter  wb«n  tli«  ordinary  varie- 
tiee  cannot  be  grown.  RadiHhe«  are  nown  at  diHer- 
ent  AeaHonu,  and  are  generally  used  when  young 
and  small.  The  root  oithe  raJi^h  pomeii»eH  Jennil 
cent,  Mimnlant,  ami  liiiiretic  propertifs,  ami  is 
(*f)nietiiiies  usfd  in  caseH  of  atony,  or  of  excen.sive 
8«K:retioit  of  mucuw  hy  tlie  orj,'ans  of  iliyesliou  or 
the  urinar}'  organ«.  Kjulinh  juice,  mixed  with 
sugar-candy,  is  a  popular  and  useful  Gennan 
remedy  for  hoarsenoM  and  cough.  Distinct  from 
both  the  varieties  above  named  is  the  Oil  Radish, 
which  has  a  slender — acareely  fleshy— root,  a  abort 
mach-brwiched  stem,  and  many-sei^led  pods.  It 
is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds. 
Another  ^ix'cie^  of  ratlish  {It.  cavdattu),  a  native 
of  Japan,  is  tliere  cultivated  as  an  esculent.  To 
this  ^i  rni»4  lielougs  the  Jointe<l  Charlock  of  the 
corntk'lili'  ( A',  raphanistrum),  which  lias  found  it« 
way  from  Europe  to  North  America,  and  is  a 
troublesome  weed  there  also.  The  seeds,  however, 
may  be  advantageously  crushed  for  oil.  The  Sea 
Badiah  {£.  piaritimut)  i»  a  rarer  Briiish  species, 
tbe  Toote  «f  whieh  are  of  fin*  qoali^  and  great 
pungency. 
Radins.  See  Circle. 

Kadley*  a  Berkshire  village,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  5  miles  S.  of  Oxford.  The  Bowyers' 
seat  here  was  in  1847  converted  by  Professor  W. 
Sewell  into  a  Higb  Cbnnh  publkiMhool— St  Peter's 
College— for  130  boarders.   It  bas  a  line  cbafiel. 

KadnorstlirCt  «  '>onler  county  of  South  Wales, 
boundeii  hy  tlie  counties  of  .Mont;s'"nu'ry,  Salop, 
Hereford,  lirecon.  and  Canli^'an.  Mea-HurinK  My 
raiies  by  .'tti,  aud  432  6c|.  in.  in  areu,  it  i»  the 
tenth  in  ^i/e  and  twelfth  in  population  of  all  the 
twelve  Webb  ooantise.  The  bflantifol  Wve  traces 
all  the  Bouth-weeteni  and  sonthem  bonndaiy,  the 
leme  tbe  nortb-eastera ;  and  tbe  eutfiSfOe  geneially 
Is  billy  or  moontainoas,  in  tbe  Forest  of  Radnor 
attaining  a  maximum  altitude  of  2163  feet.  Of 
half-a-dozen  mineral  springs,  those  of  Lliindrindod 
are  in  nioet  repute.  The  rocks  are  mainly  Lower 
Silurian,  and  tne  soils  poor,  less  than  half  of  the 
total  area  being  in  tilhi-'  ,  uhiL-i  n'i.Ml>.  .im  ;  ;.l;ui- 
tations  cover  nearly  8fXKJ  acres.  The  reuriug  of 
stock  is  the  principal  industry'.  Kadnorshire  returns 
one  member;  and  till  1885  another  was  retnme<l 
by  the  Radnor  district  of  parliamentary  boroughs 
— Cefnllvs,  Knii^ton,  Knnoklas,  New  Radnor, 
Presteigne,  and  Rhayader.  Pop.  (1801)  19.135; 
(1841)  25,458;  (1881)  23,528;  (1891)  21,791.  See 
Williams'  History  of  Radnorshire  (Tenby,  1858). 

Kadoin*  an  old  but  uninterestin;;  town  of 
Poland,  on  a  sub-tributary  of  the  Vistula,  60  miles 
S.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  actix'e  trade ; 
dyeing  is  the  most  important  indostrr.  Pop. 
12,40£— Tbe  government  has  an  area  of  4768  sq.  m. 
and  a  {x.p  i  )h(»3)  of  782,274. 

Rado^vit/,  .Joseph  von.  Prussian  statesman, 
l.oni  I'l  l  II  ii  Li  \  f),  1797,  at  Blankerihur^',  w  as  tlie 
SOU  of  a  nuUleman  of  Hungarian  descent,  and  in 


1813  entered  tbe  WestpluUian  ariu^'  m  an  utUour. 
After  the  peace  in  1815  he  taught  in  the  military 
school  of  Cassel ;  but  in  1823  he  entered  the 
Fmsaian  service,  and  in  1830  became  chief  of  the 
general  staff  ol  artillery.  £^  bia  maniaige  he 
Became  connected  with  the  Prasabui  aristocriu-N , 
and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party.  In  1836  Kadowitz  was  sent  as  Prussian 
n  i'ii  ly  commissioner  to  the  (lernian  Diet  at 
Franklort,  and  held  diplomatic  po»<ts  at  Carlsruhe, 
Darmstad'  ,  an  I  Nassau.  He  was  the  conhdaiit 
and  ndvitter  of  King  Frederick  William  IV.  in  his 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  icform  of  the  German 
Diet.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  the  endeavours 
of  Prussia  to  give  a  constitution  to  Genaauy,  by 
means  of  the  alliauce  of  tbe  three  kingp,  was  prin- 
cipally his  work.   He  wrote  leveml  works,  mainly 

Colitical,  and  died  SSth  Deeember  1853.    See  Lives 
y  Frenmlorff  ( 1850)  uid  Fiseber  ( 1874 ) ;  and  Hay- 
waid's  Biog.  and  Crit.  Etmya  ( Ist  seriee>  1858). 

Kae«  John,  Arctic  traveller,  was  bom  in 
Orkney  in  1813,  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  Hndson  Bay  as  doctor  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships.  In  1845  he  nndertook  an  exploring 
expedition,  and  in  1846-47  a  more  extensive  one, 
wintering  in  Repulse  Hay.  He  was  f^rond  under 
IlichardtM)n  in  1348  on  a  Franklin  seaicli  voyajre. 
In  185.Vr>4  lie  coinmnnilcd  au  expedition  that 
proved  Kinj;  William's  Land  to  be  an  island.  In 
his  various  iourneys  nearl\  1  mile*  were  travelled 
over  for  the  first  time.  In  1  >*()()  he  surveyed  a 
telegraph  line  to  America  by  tlie  Fanie^  an^  Ice- 
land, and  visited  Greenland  ;  and  in  1864  he  made 
a  tekoiaiih  iwvqrf rom  Winaipeig  aerosa  tbe  Bockv 
Monntsins.  He  pabliibea  rewma  of  bis  expedi- 
tions, and  many  geographical  papen^  Dr  Hae, 
who  was  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  died  24th  July  1893. 

Kaebwnit  Sir  Henry,  R.A.,  portrait-painter, 
was  iMun  4th  Maieh  175^  at  8tockbridge»  then  a 
village  near  Edinbnvgb,  where  his  father  was  a 

manufacturer  and  mill-owner.  His  parent**  died 
when  he  was  almut  six  years  old  :  and  he  was 
educated  in  (;eor«.'e  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  appren- 
ticed to  Jnnics  (olliland,  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller 
in  the  Parliament  (  lose.  While  in  this  employment 
his  turn  for  art  attiactetl  the  attention  of  'David 
Deucliar,  the  etcher  and  seal-eneraver,  who  gave 
him  some  instruction  ;  and  he  anerwards  studied 
under  David  Martin,  prodiidng  at  first  water- 
ooloor  miniatores  with  such  aacceas  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  devote  himself  exolusively  to  portrait- 
ure in  oils.  A  careful  miniature  of  Deuchar,  still 
preserved,  forms  a  curious  example  of  Kaebum's 
earliest  style.  At  the  age  of  twenty  two  he  married 
one  of  hi»«  sitters,  Ann  Eduar,  widow  of  Count 
Leslie,  a  hul\  of  means;  and,  after  practising  his 
art  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  he  resolved  to  study 
iu  Italy.  In  parsing  through  London  be  visited 
Heynolds,  who  received  him  kindly,  recognising 
hiti  talent,  and  furnished  him  with  intnxhictions  to 
Ponipeo  btttoai  and  other  leading  paiiit«rs  in 
Rome.  After  remaning  two  years  in  Italy  he 
returned  and  settleil  in  Edinburgh  in  17S7,  the 
date  of  his  fine  portrait  of  the  s«ecoiid  Lord 
President  Ihind.ts.  He  soon  received  full  employ- 
ment as  a  porlriiit  i»ainter,  ami  htfoie  long  attained 
acknowletltfetl  pre-eminence  runong  tbe  artists  work- 
ing in  ScotTana.  In  1812  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Edinburgh  ;  in  1814 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  full  Academielau.  He  was 
knighted  by  Geonee  XV.  dating  that  monaroh's  visit 
to  Seotlaad  in  1882,  and  was  appointed  kinj^'a 
limner  for  Scotland  a  few  days  before  itia  death  m 
E4ltnbnrgh  on  the  8th  of  Jnly  1823. 

Raebiini's  f^tvle  was,  to  some  extent,  founded  upon 
that  of  Iteynolds.   Like  Sir  Joahoa,  be  aimea  at 
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breadth  of  etTect,  a  result  attained  hy  niaming  to- 
getlier  the  lights,  and  keeping  them  aa  far  possible 
distinct  from  the  Hhadows,  and  so  making  each 
res|>ectively  etrective  ;  but  he  attainc*!  hi»  aim  in  a 
manner  and  with  a  feeling  that  wa»  characteristic 
and  original.  He  seldom  attempted  to  pnxiuce 
texture  anil  luminoi<ity  of  etlect  by  thick  imuasto 
and  semi  tranNparent  painting,  but  adopteti  tiie 
opiKwite  m<Mle  of  painting;,  in  a  low  tone,  with  a 
crisp,  definite  touch,  working  his  colours  with  little 
admixture  of  any  unctuous  medium.  In  it« 
decision  and  power  of  handling  his  style  has  been 
justly  conipartMi  to  tiiat  of  Velas4|uez.  In  his 
portraits  of  men,  in  particular,  the  heaiU  are  most 
vigonnisly  miMlelleil,  and  the  charncteristic  expren- 
sioti  Vi  seizeii  in  a  singularly  simple,  direct,  and 
ert'ective  manner ;  but  worlca  like  the  ae«te<l 
iM»rtrait  of  his  wife  and  the  {mrtraits  of  the  two 
Aliases  Grant  Suttie  sufHcicntly  prove  that  he 
could  portray  the  grace  and  dignity  of  comely 
womannixxl.  His  reputation,  always  high  in  his 
native  country',  is  li«coming  more  widely  spread, 
and  his  works  are  now  much  sought  after.  Among 
his  sitters,  who  included  almost  all  the  celebrated 
Scotsmen  of  hin  day,  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Melville,  Sir  David  Baird,  Henrj-  Mackenzie,  Neil 
Gow,  Harr)'  Erskine,  Dugald  Stewart,  PrincijMil 
Robert»<m,  Lord  JefTrey,  and  Lord  Cockbum. 
TeohnicAlly  one  of  his  finest  and  most  complete 

1)ro<luctions  is  the  bust  portrait  of  Jainen  Warurop. 
exhibitions  of  his  collected  works  were  held  in 
Edinburgh  in  1824  and  1876;  and  an  excellent 
series  of  his  portraits  was  included  in  the  Old 
Masters  Exhibition  of  the  lioyal  Academy  in  1877. 
His  art  is  fully  represente<i  in  the  National  (>allery 
of  Scotland,  ami  examples  of  his  brush  are  pre- 
served in  the  National  (iallery,  London,  ana  in 
the  Louvre.  Numerous  engravings  have  been 
executed  from  his  jKirtraita. 

Life  by  hi«  gruat-grandjion,  W.  R  Andrew  ( Lond. 
PnriraiU  by  Sir  Henri/  Raeburn  (photographs, 
edit«'d  by  Dr  John  Brown;  Elliot,  FMin.);  Sir  Htury 
Riitfiurn,  a  Selection  from  hi*  Portraits  ( photograrurea, 
edited  by  W.  E.  Henley;  Bdin.  1890). 

RafT,  Joachim,  musical  composer,  was  born  at 
Lu<-li(>ii  on  Lake  Zurich  on  27th  May  1822.  He 
began  life  as  a  schoolmaster,  but,  encouraged  by 
Mendelssohn,  he  devote<l  himself  to  music.  From 
I8.1O  to  1856  he  lived  near  Liszt  in  Weimar,  then 
taught  music  at  Wiealkaden  until  1877 ;  and  from 
that  year  until  his  death,  on  24th  June  1882,  he 
was  director  of  the  musicAl  conservatory  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Main.  From  the  time  he  turned  to  music 
ilown  to  the  end  of  his  life  RafT  poured  forth  an 
iiicessHUt  stream  of  musical  priMluctions,  more  than 
2U<)  in  all.  His  works  include  many  classes  of 
com(H>Hiti4>n,  as  symphonies,  overtures,  concertiis 
for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano,  operas,  ipiartetts,  a 
great  variety  of  pieces  tor  piano  and  violin,  and  for 
piano  alone.  The  symphonit^  I.rnore  and  Im 
Wttld  are  repute«l  liis  Wt  works.  He  wrote  with 
considerable  |>oetic  charm,  much  lluency,  ami  great 
technical  mastery,  but  undoubtedly  wrote  too 
nnicli  :  he  is  often  diffuse,  an<l  over-elaborates 
insignilicant  themes.  In  Die  WttgHerfrngt  (1852) 
and  numerous  ua{M>rs  contribute^l  to  the  Neue 
Zeilnchrifi  fur  MuKik  he  adviicated  the  works  an<l 
aims  of  the  new  German  musical  school. 

RaflleH,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  British 
administrator,  was  lK»i-n,  a  sea-captain's  son,  of!" 
I*ort  Morant  in  Jamaica,  on  5th  July  1781.  In 
179.J  he  was  ai>pointe<l  to  a  clerkship  in  the  East 
India  House,  and  in  IKOTi  assistant -secretary  to  a 
now  establishment  at  Penang :  eventually  lie  was 
nia<le  principal  secretar>'.  In  im)8  he  ma<1e  a  voy- 
age to  Malacca,  respecting  which  place,  and  the 
East  Indies  in  general,  he  c<dlecte<l  much  valuable 


information.  In  181 1  Kafflos  accompanie<l  the  ex- 
pedition against  Java  (a. v.)  as  secretarj-  t<j  the 
governor-general,  I..onl  Minto,  who  himself  took 
the  chief  command.  The  island  was  captured,  and 
l^Hies  ap|M>inte4l  lieutenant-governor  ot  it  and  its 
dejK^niioncies.  Much  had  to  l>e  done  in  the  way  of 
conciliating  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  to*the 
British  rule.  He  appointed  British  residents  at  the 
native  courts,  and  framed  rules  and  regulations 
for  their  conduct.  He  ordered  a  general  survey 
to  be  made  of  the  whole  island,  and  checke«i 
the  attempt  of  the  native  sultan  of  .lokjolcArta 
to  expel  the  Euro|>eans  from  Java.  His  etTorts 
were,  liowever,  chiefly  directed  to  effecting  a  coin- 

!>let«  refonn  in  the  internal  administration.  By 
mjuent  i>ersonal  intcr^^ew8  with  the  natives  be 
sought  to  become  acquainted  with  their  manners 
and  character,  and  to  educate  them  and  civilise 
them  ;  and  by  them  he  was  rerarded  with  great 
esteem  and  affection.  But  at  length  his  health 
gave  way,  an«l  in  1816  he  returned  to  England, 
stopping  by  the  way  at  St  Helena,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  Napoleon.  On  his  arrival  in 
England  he  wrote  his  Hittory  of  Jara  (2  vols. 
1817),  tuid  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Java  having  by  this  time  l>een  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  Sir  Stamford  Kaflles  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Bencoolcn,  a  settlement  upon 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  he  lande<i  in  March 
1818.  Shortly  afterwanls,  to  paralyse  or  coni)>at 
the  commercial  proeiwrity  of  the  "Dutch  in  the 
eastern  seas,  and  to  repress  the  piratical  projiensi- 
tiesof  the  Malays,  he  was  sent  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment at  Singapore.  In  1824  he  was  again  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  return  to  Englan<l.  Bat  the 
vessel  in  which  he  set  sail  took  fire  60  niileB  out 
from  Sumatra,  and  the  crew  and  t>assengen«  e(tcape«{ 
with  dilficulty  in  the  Istats.  By  this  accident  Sir 
Stamford  liaHIes  lost  the  greatest  {»art  of  his  effectA. 
including  a  fine  collection  of  natural  historj-.  mate- 
rials for  various  East  Indian  grammars  an<l  diction- 
aries, and  for  a  history  of  Borneo,  C'elelies,  Singa- 
]M)re,  \c.  After  his  arrival  in  England  he  lived 
to  carry  out  what  had  been  one  of  his  favourite 
projects — namely,  the  formation  of  the  Zooiof^cal 
Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  named  presi- 
dent. He  died  on  6th  July  1828.  See  Memoir  by 
his  widow  (1830). 

RAfflesIa,  a  remarkable  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  small  natural  order  HatQesiacen*,  an  order 
composed  entirely  of  |>arasitic  plants,  which  consist 


Raffleaia  patma. 

merely  of  a  flower,  and  form  part  of  the  Rhizantheie 
(q.v.)  of  Lindley.  The  Ilafflesiacea?  are  natives 
partly  of  the  Indian  islands  and  partly  of  South 
.•\merica.  The  plants  of  the  genus  RaiAesia  have 
neither  stalk  nor  leaven,  but  are  enormous  flowers 
seated  upon  the  roots  of  species  of  Cissus.  making 
tlieir  appe«rance  at  finit  as  a  hemispherical  swelling 
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of  the  bark  of  the  root,  and,  after  the  Iwrk  hai  I 

broken,  rising;  up  in  the  form  of  a  head  uf  cabba^, 
whiUt  the  periaiith  is  covered  witli  iiiibricate<l  ; 
brai't«a",  which  are  more  or  lees  recurved  after  it  liu.s 
ojierieil.  The  perianth  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  5  partite,  i 
Tlie  ovule  in  inferior,  and  contaiiu)  many  ovule»; 
and  the  aotben>,  wliich  are  numeronH,  are  seated 
under  the  revolate  margin  of  the  top  of  the  style 
eolniDii.  After  the  flower  has  expanded  it  difTiues 
a  durrion-Kko  emdl,  that  even  attract*  flies,  and 
indnces  them  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  laigaat  and 
firet-diacnvered  opecieH,  B.  arnoldi,  was  diecovered 
in  isiM  ill  Sniiiatra  by  Dr  Arnold,  and  woh  sent 
to  tlie  eminent  Iwtanixt,  IlolKsrt  Brown,  by  Sir 
Thonia»  Stamford  RafYles  (<i.v.).  Iti*  flower 
iiieawiires  fully  3  feet  in  diameter,  is  capable  of 
o<>ii(uiiiin;^'  almost  2  gallons  uf  fluid,  Hoinetimee 
weighs  10  pounds,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  known 
llowera.  A  smaller  species,  R.  patma,  whose  flowers 
are  16  bchea  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  it  highly 
priMd  by  the  JavaneM  a«  a  inedidae,  for  He  etrong 
styptic  poweiB.  K  hor^fitkUi,  anotlier  Javanese 
8]>eciee,  la  still  smaller,  its  flowers  being  only  3 
inches  broad. 

Rafn,  Kabl  Christian,  critic  and  archtEolngiHt, 
w)v>  )H)m  at  Brahesborg  in  Fiinen,  16th  January' 
1790,  and  educated  at  the  univeiritar  of  Copenhagen, 
of  whieh  lie  was  appointed  Mib>nlnmriaD  in  1821. 
It  i>  ta  Bafn's  unwearied  enrttons  that  Denmark 
«w«s  tiie  fonndation  (18S8)  of  the  'Society  for 
Novtbeni  Antiquities.'  Ah  secretary  of  thin  ^(x  iety 
he  edited  and  piiblixhe^l  a  is^rti&t  many  ancient 
Scandinavian  MSS. ,  i>ceupyinj;  alK)ut  Heventy 
volnme«.  He  wiw  nameil  profes-sor  in  1826,  anil 
di»><l  at  Copenluigen  20th  ( Jctolwr  1S84.  Among 
hi>»  nunierons  important  works  we  may  mention  a 
DaniHh  tran.nlation  of  Norse  Mythic  and  Romantic 
8m»s  (1821-26),  and  his  Ant^uitattt  Ammeanas 
(1M7),  in  wfakui  he  shows  that  Ameriea  was  dis- 
eorered  by  NoiMnMB  in  tha  lOfch  ceatniy  (see 

VtWLAND). 

RasatZ,  a  spa  of  Switzerland,  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  by  rail  68  milen  KE. 
of  Zurich  and  13  N.  by  W.  of  Chur  (Coire);  it 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  leadins  to  Pfttfliers 
<q.v.),  from  whieh  town  it  gets  it*  heding  waters 
bj  niMaa  of  a  pipe  (1838  40)  2}  miles  long. 
Behelting,  the  German  philosopher,  is  buried  ni 
the  p.irisli  churchyard.    Pop.  18^96. 

Ragged  Schools.  The  Kagj^eil  School,  as 
di.stinct  from  tiie  Certified  Industrial  School,  is  a 
voluntuy  ageney  providing  etlucation  for  destitute 
children,  and  so  preventing  them  from  falling  into 
va^ncy  and  oriom.  Vagrant  chiklien»  and  those 
gnilty  of  slight  ofRmoes,  are  provided  for  in  the 
Certified  InchiHtrial  School ;  but  the  two  institu- 
tions are  frequently  combineil.  The  movement 
whicli  i*staMi»<.lied  ra^^>;ed  hcIiooIh  wius  almost  simul- 
tAneoii-i  with  that  wliich  instituted  reformatories. 
•John  Pounds,  a  |>oor  shoemaker  at  Portsmouth, 
ha.s  the  honour  of  originating  the  idea.  For  twenty 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1839,  he 

Ethered  the  rsgged  children  of  the  district  round 
m  as  he  sat  at  work.  They  oanra  freely,  and 
were  taught  grataitoosfar.  The  sooosm  attanding 
his  hnmbie  emrts  soon  led  many  more  tnftnential  f 
friendsof  the  'outcastJi  'to engage  in  the  same  work. 
In  1838  London  ha<l  a  Ragged  Sunday  School, 
which  <'\eiitii!ill\  l>ecame  a  free  day-school.  l'"iclil 
Lane  follow. -.i  in  1^4.3.  Hut  the  first  ragged  fee<iing- 
Rciiool  wa.s  opciifil  in  1841  by  Sheriff  Wat-non, 
in  Aberdeen.  In  1M45  the  Kev.  Dr  Rol)ert«on, 
not  then  aware  of  the  existence  of  Sherifl'  Watson's, 
opened  a  similar  schiool  in  the  Vennel,  Edinburgh. 
Soon  afterwards  Dr  Guthiiels  hunoos  Pita  for 
Ragged  SekitoU  appealed,  a  work  which  save  an 
inenstible  impetua  to  the  movement,  aua  caused 
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I  the  author  to  be  generaUv  regarded  ss  the  father  of 

ragged  schools.  A  ragge«f  school  wa»  founded  at  the 
;  CfLHtle  Hill  in  1847  (smce  1887  at  Liberton ).  After 
this  raggetl  Hchooli*  hpread  over  all  tlic  lainl,  until 
1  there  wa>  Hcart!ely  a  town  of  any  importance  that 
had  not  (jne  or  more.  The  Education  Acts — Eng- 
land, 1870,  and  Scotland,  1872 — introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  attendanee  at  sdiool ;  under 
this  provision,  a  large  number— espsoially  in  £ng> 
land— of  such  as  were  merely  free  day-sdiools 
became  public  schoola.  But,  as  the  Education  Act« 
make  no  provision  for  feeding  the  children,  the 
managers  of  foc<ling-school>(  find  tln  insi  Im'h  c«m- 
IKjIleo  to  continue  their  etVorts.  In  i>liiri  where 
the  syHtem  has  been  ethciently  con<iu<  t<-(l  juvenile 
crime  has  sem+ibly  dinnniHhe«l.  The  ra^.j^cd  schiM>ls 
do  not  receive  goveniment  aid.  The  capitation 
grant  of  £8,  lOs.,  allowed  by  a  Privy-council 
minute  in  1856,  wae  withdrawn  h  1850L 

Ra£huvailiia»agteat  Sanskrit  epic,  attributoil 
to  KaTiihisa  (q.v.).  The  subject  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  liamayana,  but  Ix'^i'is  witli  an  account  of 
Kama's  ancestors,  '  the  family  of  liaghu,  '  an  ancient 
king  of  Ayodhya  (Ondh).  The  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  was  publishe*!  by  Stonzler  (  Lond.  18.^). 

Raglan,  Lord.  Fitzroy  James  lltiury  Somer- 
set, eighth  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  lieaufort,  was 
born  Septcml>cr  30,  1788.  He  entered  the  army 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  in  1807  served  on  the 
stall  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  expedition 
to  Copenliagen.  He  went  to  the  Peninsula  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke,  and  in  181S  beoame  hia 
military  secretary.  As  LonI  FItsrov  Somerset  his 
name  became  a  Household  wonl.  He  w»ih  pre>ient 
at  all  the  great  action.s  of  the  I'euinsular  campaign. 
Vicing  among  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  at  the 
stonning  of  Iladajoz  ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
governor  ^,'ave  up  his  nword.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  ho  sorvod  under  the  duke 
in  Flanders,  and  lost  his  swonl-ana  la  the  crowning 
victory  of  Waterloo ;  and  the  very  next  day  he 
was  seen  practising  writing  with  his  left  hand. 
For  his  briUjant  military  aarvioea  he  wea  made 
K.C.B.,  and  received  orders  from  several  foreign 

totentates.  He  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
'arifl  in  1815,  and  secretary  to  the  French  endwuisy 
from  1816  to  1819.  The  duke  was  apinuntetl  in 
1819  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Kaplan  again 
liocame  his  secrctarj-  ;  and  in  1827.  when  the 
fonner  Iwcame  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  Raglan  was  called  to  the  Horse  Guards 
as  his  military  secretaiy.  This  office  he  held 
until  the  death  of  his  eUef  in  September  1888. 
He  was  then  made  Maatar>gHM>al  of  theOidnanea, 
and  in  October  was  called  to  the  Rouse  of  Peem  aa 
Baron  Raglan  of  Raglan,  in  the  coiuity  of  Blon> 
mouth  (q.v.).  He  biwl  jireviously  Kat  in  the  Lower 
House  during  the  jtarliamenlH  of  1818  and  1826  for 
the  lK)rough  of  Tniro.  While  Ma8t<?r^eneral  of  the 
Ordnance  he  was  general  of  the  Engli.sh  forces 
deM|>atched  to  Turkey  in  February'  1854  (see 
CrimkaH  WaB).  The  desperate  intantrv  battle 
of  Inkermaaa  obtained  for  Ksglan  the  baton  of 
field-marshal ;  bnt  aa  the  campaign  proceeded 
nnfavoaraUe  ooronNDta  hma  to  be  made  upon 
his  conduct  of  the  war.  Ihiring  the  winter  of 
1854  55  bin  soldiers  sufleretl  unn^ieakable  priva- 
tions, and  hnndrefls  jjerishetl  in  camp  and  on 
I'oanl  tran«jM)rt.H  for  want  of  the  food,  clothing, 
and  medicines  which  were  in  store,  but  could  not 
be  found  in  the  confusion  and  mi-smanagement 
that  pravailed — the  fault  mainly  of  the  home 
anthontiaa.  The  siep;  continued  wWMNlt  mndi 
apparent  sneeess  until  June  18,  when  a  general 
assault  was  ordered,  and  when  Raglan's  troops, 
as  well  as  tlie  French,  reoeived  a  terrible  repulse. 
Raglan  had  bean  anifenng  from  a  slight  attMk  of 
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cholera,  atid  tlie  ilisjuiter  of  June  18  \veit;hin>;  upon 
his  miiiil,  be  HucMfnly  liecauie  worae,  and  liim  of 
exhaustion,  June  '2S,  1855.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Enji^land  and  buried  in  the  family  ceme- 
tery at  Badminton.  He  proved  himnelf  to  be  a 
■kufnl  titefiiriMi,  althouKh  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  had  the  qnalitiee  of  a  Krent  general. 
Hi«  jwnMinal  bravery  won  universal  admiration  ; 
and  courteouH  and  noble  bearing,  bin  ^ontle- 
nesN  of  tetiii>er  and  lirmneH8  of  mind,  an<!  \\\-  *  nn- 
r^Uuit  worsluj)  of  'dntv.'  invest  hif*  charaotcr  with 
MJiiiL'tliiii^'  of  tli<'  ('[livalroiiw.  See  Kiiij^'lake, 
InmuioH  of  tht  Vritnea  (186S-87);  and  Uuuley, 
n»  Wat&tk*arim»a{l9n). 

KaKmUl  Roll  (mgnmn,  a  won!  of  itncertAin 
orifrin.  nued  in  ancient  diiilotnatic  laiit,'uane  for  an 
iniliiitnre  or  ic^'ul  ilcod  1,  the  name  uiven  to  the 
colltxMion  (if  iriwttunieiit-s  whieb  record  the  acts  of 
fealtv  and  homage  iiorfnriiHHl  by  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  ^itr>-  to  Edward  *  I.  of  England 
during  his  military  progress  through  Scotland  in 
1296,  and  afterwards  at  the  parliament  held  at 
Berwick.  The  original  instramenta  of  homage 
oiider  the  seals  of  the  parties  were  dqioaited  in 
Um^  Royal  Treasury  of  England,  and  have  almost 
ntirply  perislie«i  ;  l>ut  the  mil  in  e.\ist<'ii(  e  in  the 
Tower  jireserves  a  reconl  of  them.  It«  contents  1 
were  gneii  in  an  abridgi-il  form  in  I'lyiiiie's 
Renmix,  and  afterwjinl^*  iiriiited  in  r.rtiii.so  by 
the  Haniiitt yiii-  Chib  in  l!i.'14.  An  especial  value 
attacbes  to  the  llagnian  itoll  as  containing  the 
largest  and  nioKt  authentic  enumeration  ttteat  of 
the  nobility,  barons,  landholders,  and  bnrgwses,  as 
well  aa  ol  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  14th 
esBtoiy,  snd  the  only  genuine  eUtirticni  notiioee  of 
fleotlrad  of  the  period. 

RilKIiarttk  ((Jer.  Gitttfrdammeniufj),  the  end 
of  tlie  world,  when  the  gotis  (Odin,  Thor,  shall 
Ije  overcome  by  their  enenues  and  the  world  be 
burncl  up.    He©  Sc  VNDINAVIA.N  MVTHOLOOV. 

RatfS.  Fragments  of  almost  all  kinds  of  tex- 
tile materials  have  now  a  ooniniereial  Milue. 
In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  all  Mliit« 
i)ap>TM  were  made  of  ragx,  but  the  great  increa.He 
in  the  consumption  of  printing-j|>ai)ers  for  daily 
lie«i|iepeni  ana  cheap  periodicals  has  for  many 
years  necessitated  toe  nae  of  other  materials, 
such  as  esparto^  wood>ilbra»  An.  (see  Paper). 
Umb  mmI  eotton  lege  aloM  en  etiU»  however, 
need  for  huk^noto  and  other  line  uid  strong 
papers,  anil  are  mixed  with  other  materiaU. 
such  as  wo«mI  pulp,  for  inferior  kind-*.  TIh  im?  i 
rags  furnish  the  manufacturer  with  a  material 
alreaily  half  made  into  pajier,  so  to  B]H'ak,  be- 
cause the  ]ireliininary  pn>ceRses  of  Isiiling  out  the 
silica,  &c.  from  straw  or  esparto  are  not  reiiuiretl 
in  the  case  of  woven  linen  or  cotton.  Hence  rags 
of  vegetable  fibre  w  ill  always  be  valuable  for  paper - 
making. 

Woollen  rags  have  a  higher  mine  then  linen  or 
eoUoo  kinds,  or  at  leeefc  llna  mixtures  of  these. 
Old  woollen  clothes  or  ehrede  of  such  are  called, 
in  the  manufacturing  district*  where  thev  are 
uurktd  up,  'Old  Mungo'  f -<  <•  SiiouDY).  These 
rag*  are  torn  up,  or  '  gnmiid  up,'  as  it  in  termed, 
and  n-  iiiniiiifactured  iiitu  <-«>ai»'  llurui'd-,  druggets, 
comforten*.  \c.  Some  are  actually  grrtund  into  a 
sort  of  |s»wder  for  llock  wall-pap«>rs.  The  imis)rts 
of  linen  and  cotton  rags  into  Great  Britain  in  1863 
(before  esparto  was  much  in  use  for  paper- making) 
ABMNinted  to  85,287  tone,  valoed  at  £502.681.  In 
the  Mine  jrear  14,417  tons  of  woolten  rags,  valued 
at  CB51,8M,  were  importeil.  In  1889  the  iniisirts 
were,  of  cotton  and  linen  rags,  42.443  tons,  vabieil 
at  £4'20..T2'i.  und  of  \MH)llen  mgs,  I , .'{.'{'i  tons, 
valuetl  at  ji;6tiU.4:i8  (217,OUO  tons  of  t»parto  fibre 
vera  iaiporfeBd  in  the  laaie  year).  A 


of  these  figures  will  show  the  increased  quantities 
now  imported,  as  well  as  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  n^a  A  huge  quantity,  probably  aaeoat- 


ing  to  from  one- third  to  ooO'haB  of  tlw 
of  British  imports  of  Ub«b  and  eotton  rage,  it  re- 
exported to  the  United  States  ;  or  at  least  ragi<  to 
this  extent  are  shipped  from  England  thither,  but 
a  certain  pro|iortloa  ef  them  may  be  ef  Briltrii 
production. 

Rag-stoae,  an  impure  limertoiie,  eomdeting 

chiefly  of  lime  and  silica,  much  used  in  Kent  u 
breab  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  brick, 

and  in  hard  Hti^I  tint  Vsn!de<l.  The  name  i'^  al«o 
applitnl  to  the  hard  irregular  rock  wldch  frequently 
overlies  iH'tter  building  materiai>.  U'-^ides  being 
used  for  building  purposes,  hones  or  ahazpemng 
mo.  are  made  of  it 


RainiHa  (Slav.  IhArvmUk),  a  decaye^I  city  of 
Dalmatia,  stands  on  the  ea«t  shore  of  the  .-Vdriatic, 
100  miles  SE.  of  Si>alato  and  op{M>^it<'  the  (>ulf  of 
Manfreilonia  in  Italy.  It  is  ^^rr<)^nde<^  with 
stmng  walls,  and  has  a  verj-  pictui-esque  apjiear- 
ance  when  seen  from  the  sea.  The  city  seems  to 
have  \yeen  colewleed  by  refugees  from  Epidaurus 
(now  Old  Ri4nisa,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east), 
Salona,  and  other  Gneco- Roman  towns  destroyed 
by  tlie  Slar  invaden  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  For 
some  eentnries  Ragnsa  was  a  Roman  outpost  on 
the  edge  of  the  Slav  states,  and  flourished  greatly 
iinder  the  suzerain  protection  of  Kyzantium. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century  Hagiisa  was 
nia<le  to  nckimwUMlge  the  sapremacy  of  Venice, 
though  she  rciaiDcd  a  largo  share  of  autonomy.  In 
1358  Veiii<  <-  I  I'di-d  her  Dalmatian  possessions  to 
Huneary ,  iii  l  fiom  that  time  down  to  tlie  era  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  Ragusa  was  generally  accus- 
tomed to  look  to  Hungary  (Le.  the  German 
empire)  lor  help  aninst  her  enemies,  althoogk 
from  tlw  begtnniiif  el  the  IStli  century  she  wee  a 
free  and  inde|>endent  republic.  It  was  at  the  sarae 
time  that  she  liegan  to  take  a  prominent  jdace 
amongst  the  tnwling  states  of  the  Me<literranean, 
her  prosperity  l»eing  <iue  to  her  |MM<ition  l>etween 
tlif  (  'lni>^li,ui  powers  and  the  empire  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  privileges  she  enjove<l  of  trading  freely 
with  the  subjects  of  the  sultan.  Her  'aigoeies' 
(i.e.  '  vcisels  of  Ragusa')  trade<l  as  far  as  the 
lijiltic;  and  a  contingent  joined  the  great  .Vrinada 

w  hen  it  set  sail  for  the  invasion  of  Itngland 
Itaguaa  wee  the  home  from  the  middle  of  the 

l-'itn  c«ntnr>'  of  a  remarkable  literary  movement^ 
stimulated  by  the  Kenaissauce  (see  Sekvia). 
During  the  course  of  the  Na|»fde<inic  wars  the 
French  entered  the  city  in  IWVi ;  this  led  the 
lliiH.,iriiis  to  I>oml>ard  the  jdace.  Hut  in 
NiilMilfstn  dei'lare<l  the  republic  of  liagusa  to  be 
at  III)  eiul,  ami  in  the  following  year  incorporated 
it  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  Since  1814,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Dalmatian  seaboard,  it  has  belonged 
to  AoBtria.  Bagaaa  had,  however,  long  before  this 
declined  from  her  former  greataeae.  Though  8](ared 
the  attacks  of  foreign  foes,  she  sufTered  repeattnlly 
from  fires,  plagues,  and  earthquakes.  The  earth- 
ijuake  of  l<>()7  ii>  luirt icularly  disjiiitron^. 
na!ziis!i  still  cnntiiitis  K<  \i  ral  striking  and  inteu'sl- 
in;,'  liuilding*i,  chief  amongst  them  the  palace  of  the 
rectors  ( cbief-magistrales),  built  in  the  Gothic  and 
Classic  Renaissance  styles  between  1435  and  1464 ; 
the  castom>hoaie and  mint,  dating  from  before  1S12 
and  Aoiriied  in  18S0 ;  tlw  Dominican  cfanreh  (19M> 
and  memetmy  {V9lS%  tlm  fonnor  eontainlng  a 
pietvn  by  titieii:  the  Ftamsiieaa  drareh  and 
mouatert'  (1317);  thechurchof  St  nia<.Mo  (Blaise), 
the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  built  in  1.S4.H  h2.  but 
ndiiiiit  in  171.'>  .  and  the  church"'-  of  S;iii  Sai\ alore 
and  Alle  Dance.  The  old  cutheiiral,  which 
tradition  laya  waa  fouded  hf  Blehaid  L  of 
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En>,'lan<I  when  on  h\»  way  home  from  Palestine, 
was  ile!»troye<l  by  the  cuVtluiaRke  of  1667;  iUt 
DKHlcrn  nuccessoV  (1071-1713)  potwewtes  «onie 
valasble  fcilver  ornatnentH  antl  curiositicH.  There 
is  alfw  a  large  Jesuit*'  church  (1699-1725).  The 
harbour  is  small  and  now  Handetl  up.  Merchan- 
diae  ii  luuled  aod  embarked  at  the  harboar  of 
GniTosa,  a  aluHt  di«t*nee  to  the  north.  Fopi.  724S. 
s,^^  T  a.  Jackaon.  Ztateatfa  («oL  U.  188r]L  mui  Vjfpbn 
S|>»i>»vitch.  OaehidU*  ier  tUnUekrn  ZAUertttwrm 
(toI.  L  Leip.  ISSO),  when-  the  best  Iwoks  an  qwtad. 

Kacnsa.  an  old  town  in  tiic  nouth  of  Sicilv, 
31  milea  N\  SW.  of  Syracuse,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Raguaa,  14  tuilee  from  the  aea.  In  the 
clifT^  below  the  walb  and  around  the  town  ancient 
tombs  have  been  exeavated.  A neighbonring  gmtto 
vieids  etonee  impregnated  with  petroleum.  KaKuita 
18  jsnpposed  to  occupy  the  site  M  the  ancient  Hybla 
Ihnrn.  It  consist*  of  two  comnranee— an  opper, 
witli  24.183  inhabitants,  and  a  lower,  with  6201). 

j^^gnrorti  the  common  Englisii  name  of  those 

species  of  Senecio 
(q.v.)  in  which  the 
neadaof  flowen  have 
>  if  wdfaMr  imgr,  the 
faiTohievB  nae 
scales  at  the 
and  tlie  leaves  are 
pinnatifid.  The 
British  spocios  nre 
large  coai-He  wceils, 
with  erect  steni,  ami 
yellow  Howers ;  one 
species,  the  Common 
Bagwort  (&  Jioco- 

is  too  plentifiil  m 

many  pastures.  It  is 

refused  or  disliked 
by  horses,  f>xen,  and 
shwp.  It  generally 
<lisii|i]iearH  from 
thonmglilv  ilraint'd 
land,  at  lea-st  after 
a  little  labour  han 
been  expended  in 
jnvblnng  apits  roots. 
The  fresh  herbage 
has  been  used  to  dye 
wool  green,  bat  the  oolonr  is  not  permanent. 

Bahel*  the  wife  of  Varnliagen  (c^.v.)  von  Enae, 
a  Woman  otf  great  intcllectuu  abilities  and  wide 
intelleetiial  empathies,  might  almost  lie  called 
the  loater-mMher  ol  German  genios.  Her  Mine 
was  Rarkl  AifToxn  Prkdekickx  Lbviit;  she 
wa.'<  a  .lew  ess  by  birth,  a  si.<«tor  of  the  |M>et  Ludwig 
Levin  ( iil  t«*rwards  Rolx'rt  Tamow),  and  she  was 
bom  in  15t  ilin  on  I9th  May  1771.  The  lii>t  half  of 
her  life  was  '[lent  in  various  towns  of  (Jernianv,  in 
Paris,  and  in  l'ra;,'ue.  Her  fir^t  love  having  lieen 
killed  in  battle  against  Napoleon's  army,  Kahel 
beoume  a  Christian  and  marrie<l  (in  1814)  Varn- 
hajna  von  Ense.  Her  house  in  Berlin  was  a 
gaOiering-place  for  men  of  genius — philosophers, 
poets,  ulbts,  and  writers:  She  herself  was  neatly 
mlhienced  when  a  girl  by  the  writings  of  W.  von 
Humboldt  and  F.  Schlegel,  and  especially  by 
Goethe,  whom  she  calIo<i  her  god ;  and  she  in 
her  turn  reeo;,'iii->i<!  ami  eneouraj,'e(l  tiie  genius 
of  Jean  Taul,  Tieck.  l>e  la  Motte  Foiuiue,  V  von 
Gentr,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Vinu^,  Heine,  Tllier^'.  I!en- 
janiin  Constant,  and  otiiers,  but  especially  t lie 
writers  of  the  Romantic  -scIkmiI.  Into  tlie  patriotic 
struggle  against  Napoleon  she  threw  heraelf  heart 
and  soul.  She  dietl  in  Berlin  on  7th  March  1833. 
Her  hnahand  poblished  a  collection  of  her  writings 
and  letters  9MJtaM  (1833),  and  three  yean  later 


Common  Kacwort  (Senecio 
tlSscoscsa). 


Galerie  von  BUdiUttm  euu  BaktU  Umaan^  und 
Brieftitflisel.  See  also  her  Bri^fitecfisei  with  D. 
Veit  ( 1861 )  and  with  Vamhagen  (8  vols.  1874-75) ; 
Schmidt-Weissenfels, /I'ffj'if/  und  ihir  /fci'/ ( 1857) ; 
and  L.  Assing,  Aus  Jiahels  Jlerzcujilcbt  n  (1877). 

KAhn  is.  in  Indian  mythology*,  the  demon  who 
is  imagined  to  be  the  eaase  of  the  ecUpees  of  son 
and  moon. 

Rahwav,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  Railway 
River,  4  llule^  from  its  nioutli,  ami  20  miles  by  rail 
W.  of  New  York.  It  contains  manufactories  of 
carriages,  wheels,  springs,  axles,  printing-presses, 
shoes,  and  clothing.   Pop.  (1870)6858;  (l§K>)70e5. 

Rat  Barelif  or  Rai  Bahboxt,  a  towa  of 
Ondb,  India,  stands  48  miles  SB  of  Loeknow,  and 

has  a  large  brick  fort  (15th  oentniy),  a  magnificent 
palace  and  tomb  of  a  former  ruler,  and  some  fine 
moeques.  Pop.  11,781. — The  district  has  im  area 
of  1738  sq.  m.  aod  a  pop.  of  OSl.yOo,  and  the 
dirision  an  area  of  4881  aq.  m.  Md  a  pop.  of 
2,756.8G4. 

Balkes*  Robekt,  originator  of  Saniday*schools, 
was  bora  at  Gloucester,  September  14,  1735.  His 


days, 

his  pity  for  the  niisen,-  and  ignorance  of  many  in 
his  native  city  le<l  liiiii  alnrnt  1780  to  stArt  a  scfiool 
wliiTr  they  might  Ik*  taught  to  read,  and  to  repeat 
the  (  uteeliism.  Accounts  of  the  scheme  in  the 
eoluiiiiis  f)f  bis  jdurnal  attracted  attention,  the 
movement  grew,  and  Kaikes  himself  lived  to  see 
his  schools  widely  spread  over  England.  He  died 
5th  April  1811,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
L'Maiy  de  Ciypt,  Gloucester,  all  the  children  that 
attended  hie  naiiMBl  heias  givea  fay  hie  diieetaoaa 
a  shilling  and  a  pHim^salce.  See  the  Lives  hf  A. 
Gregory  (1877)  and  P.  M.  Eastman  (1880). 

Ball  [lirilliis),  a  genus  of  binis  of  the  family 
Rallidn>,  having  a  slender  bill  rather  longer  than 
the  head,  wings  of  moderate  length,  lone,  power- 
ful legs,  and  veiy  Wag,  com  pletely-di video  toes. 
The  only  Enropeaa  species  is  the  Commoo  or  Water 
Rail,  or  BUeoek  (E.  aquattcus),  foaad  In  nanhy 
disfeiiets  HuoaAemk  England  and  in  nMtOjf  pwtB  of 
Scotland  and  ndand.  Many  of  the  Urds  nilgtate 
s<mthwanls  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Like  most 
of  its  relatives,  the  water  rail  is  ver\'  shy  in  ite 
habits,  and  though  it  <loes  not  readily  t\y,  generally 
escapes  detection  l>v  threading  its  way  swiftly  and 
quietly  throu^'li  tfie  reeds  when  its  nest  is  ap- 

{>roaclied.  During  the  breeding  season,  however, 
fe  iraqnntily  vttoss  a  kwd,  huA,  graaiilng  oiy* 


The  nest  of  the  rail  is  made  of  coarse  grass  or 
reeds,  usually  well  hidilen  ani«mg  thick  arpiatic 
plants.  Tlie"e>,';;s,  numliering  so%'en  t«  eleven,  fire 
'pale  creamy  white,  sparsely  flccke<l  with  reddish 
brown  and  ash-gray.'  Twobroo<ls  are  reared  in  a 
season.  The  food'  consists  of  worms,  snaib,  and 
sofi  vegetable  Bobetaaeea.  The  adoH  Uid  b  aboat 
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H  foot  in  length;  the  prevailing  colours  of  the 
plunia^  are  olive  lirown  on  the  upper,  iwh-gray  on 
the  unaer  parts.  1  In  tint«  of  the  female  are  duller 
than  those  of  the  male,  wbU«  the  yoai^  Unl  ha* 
the  under  parta  creamy-white,  haned  wnk  tmnrii. 
Nearlv  allied  to  the  water-rail  are  the  Moorlwii 
•od  the  Corn-crake  ( (y  v. ).  Typieal  of  the  Ameri- 
can  rails  in  the  Virijinian  Kail  (It.  virffim'aniis). 

Railwayn*  Tiie  aildition  to  tractive  priwer 
throiij»h  the  (iiminntion  <>f  frii  tion  to  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  rails  ninm  a  i n.iiiwiiy  roi.,ri«iii  i"*!  lo  c.B. 
is  HO  ol)vioii>  a  f:i<"t  ill  iii'Thaiiii's  f  r  j  h  uppiMMt 
that  it  is  not  surprisiii^'  to  lind  <'<'-i-"j 
leoOfda  from  very  early  tunes  of  the  enudopnent  of 
various  t««»i«>8«u  ^th  this  object  (aee  Tramways). 
>Stone  or  weed  was  first  naed,  rat  towarda  the  end 
of  the  I8th  eantory  the  ImnraremeBta  in  the  uo- 
dwjtion  of  iron  pennitted  the  mihttitatien  of  xhet 
metal  on  Itnea  laid  down  in  c()llieri(>H  and  quarries. 
The  employment  of  Bteam  jKiwer  for  locomotion 
oil  oniiiiury  nisidways  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
e\i»Tim<Mits  in  various  countries  durinj^  the  18th 
century,  hut  tlie  i  reiiit  of  protlucing  the  first  prac- 
tical working  eninne  is  ascribed  to  Nicolas  Joseph 
Cttgnot  (178»-1804),  a  native  of  \'oid  in  Lorraine. 
Hie  earnafti  constructed  in  1769  at  the  French 
Natinal  MMial  at  the  cost  of  the  Comte  de  Saze, 
ran  OB  lime  wheel*,  and  had  two  iriagkMMtuig 
cyllnden  turning  the  front  whed.  In  the  United 
SUtes  Oliver  Evans  (i:r>5  1819)in  1804  constructed 
a  steam  drediring  intuhitie  which  iiro|ielled  itself 
on  wheels  to  the  river,  a  distance  or  1*  mile.  The 
improvements  of  the  steam-engine  ettWted  by  the 
inventions  of  Janies  Watt  soon  led  to  Ijetter  forms 
of  locomotives,  ami  romparatively  successful  models 
were  produceil  by  WilUam  Murdock  ;  by  William 
Symington  of  Dumbarton,  the  pioneer  of  steam 
navigMon;  and  Uvter  by  Richard  Trevithick. 
whoee  rteem  iwriegii  wae  exhibited  ia  London  in 
1808.  The  deydepment  of  the  Mgh-pi  ewate  engine 
was  largely  due  to  Trevithick's  numerous  experi- 
ments and  inventions.  "  The  first  railway  locomotive 
was  tried,  it  is  sniil,  on  tlic  Mfrtliyr  tramroad  in 
but  tbf  cviHTinieiit  w:i.s  not  snt-eessful,  and 
to  the  \-'n.  rfil.le  •  Pllttin^;  Hilly,' patented  in  1813 
by  William  Hedley,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Patent  Office,  must  be  aacribed  the 
honour  of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  enomunu 
•tndof  iwwi  howBi  bow  eriiting  in  all  ^[nartenof 


Kin.  1.     '  rutfiin5  Hilly,' 


the  world.  In  previous  ex[H?rimental  lines  rack 
rails  and  t^iotheii  wheels  had  lieen  provided  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  adhesion  of  n  smooth 
wheel  to  a  smooth  nil  would  not  l>e  suHi<  ient. 

•  Pulhng  Billy,'  after  many  trial*  and  alteration*, 
eommenoed  regnbr  worlciiig  at  the  Wylam  CeUieiy, 
near  Neweaatfe-upon-'I^riM,  in  1811,  and  wa*  kept 


in  constant  use  natQ  187S»  iHmb  it  was  porch a*ed 

by  the  government. 

A  etanding  difficulty  with  the  earlier  forma  of 
engine  w**  the  want  of  adeqaate  and  nniform 
■team-power,  various  devices  being  employed  to 
seenre  the  reqmsite  draught  to  the  furnace.  Tike 

froblem  was  nrst  solved  by  Cleorge  Stephenson, 
n  1815,  after  many  previous  exj«'ritnentH  made 
while  ftctinj;  ax  colliery  enginwr,  it  <s  <Mirred  to  him 
that  the  \vji.^t.'  steam  miglit  Ix-  utili.Hed  a--  n.  blaat 
to  stiinuljite  roinbnstion,  and  from  this  ideji,  with 
the  sul>><inient  invetUion  of  the  tnultitubular 
iMiiler  il<y  I'xMitli),  securing  enormously  increased 
beuting  Muia<'e,  the  present  form  of  locomoCare  wae 
evolved.  Other  iui  provementa  made  by  Stephenscm 
comprised  the  direct  conunnnication  between  the 

Slinders  and  the  wheels,  and  joint  adhesion  of  all 
e  wheels  by  the  ose  of  horlrontal  otmnecting-rodB. 
j  An  enf^ne  constructed  by  him  was  the  first  to  run 
I  on  the  Stockton  ami  I)arliii>;ton  line,  opened  for 
pntilic  triillic  on  27tli  SeptenilsT  ]H2.'>.  The  engine 
weij^hol  atxiut  8  tijns,  and  could  make  a  speed  of 
nearly  Iti  niilcH  an  hour.  The  .St<K  ktoti  ami  Dar- 
lington line  was  constructed  for  mineral  traffic  :  and 
it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  that  the  vast  poseibuitiea  of 
the  new  form  of  tranuMMrt  were  proved  beyond 
cttviL  Thedinelaniof  thateonpoay.  with  aview 
to  lettle  llie  melliod  of  traetion  on  the  line  then 
approaching  completion,  offered  a  £5/00  prize  for  the 
best  locomotive  engine.  Stephenson's  *  Rocket,' 
comprising  the  improvements  rIhivc  nieriti*>ne<i, 
was  the  only  one  that  complie<i  with  the  conditions 
laid  down,  and  at  the  competition  which  took 
place  at  Rainhill  in  (>ctol)er  1829  its  su|>eriority 
wa*  at  once  manifest.  It  drew  a  coach  with  thirty 
paaiMlgar*  along  the  prescribed  course  at  the  rate 


F!g.2.— Tbs'Bookst.' 


of  30  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  'Rocket'  went  into 
regular  service  on  the  o]>eninL'  of  the  railway  in  the 
following  year.  It  \\eij;lied,  with  its  sujiidy  of 
water,  only  4^  tons,  and  lon^;  after  it  liaif  t>een 
superseded  by  iri  i  u;,'ine>,  oii  one  occ-vsimi  ran 
4  miles  in  4^  niiniit»>s.  .Ml  the  many  chun^resj 
which  liH\e  since  l>een  elTei-ted  in  the  appearance 
and  sixe  of  tlie  locomotive  have  been  more  matters 
of  detail  than  of  principle.  The  75-ton  expreas 
paseen^r-ennne,  which  runs  at  a  speed  of  a  mil* 
per  mmute  tor  miles  together,  doe*  not  dUhr 
mateiiaUy  in  eonatmetion  from  George  Stcphen- 
■oa'a  pioneer  enghM*. 
A  modem  defvelopm«nt»  howover,  of  importMoe 
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for  economy  of  fuel  is  the  adaptation  to  the  loco-  doing  daty  in  one  cylinder  or  pair  of  cylinders  is 
motive  of  the  'compounding'  principle  which  has  I  made  available  through  it«  expansive  power  in 
etfected  8uch  a  revolution  in  Hteam  naxigation.  By  another  and  larger  cylinder,  t^ngines  formed  on 
this  invention  (»ee  Steam-engine)  thenteam  aft«r    this  plan  are  used  extensively  on  the  London  and 


Fig.  3. — Compound  ExpreM  Paawnger-engine,  North-Kaatem  Railwajr. 


North-Western  Railway,  the  North -Eastern,  and 
the  Great  Eastern.  A  saving  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  in  fuel  in  claimed  by  atlvocates)  of  cora|K)und 
locomotive?),  the  objection  being  a  complication  of 
part«. 

Considerable  diversity  has  hitherto  existed  in 
the  type  of  locomotive  on  various  lines ;  but  the 
policy  now  a<lopte<l  by  nearly  all  the  leatling  com- 
panies of  manufacturing  their  own  rolling-stock, 
and  the  obvious  lul vantage  of  having  interchange- 
able parts,  has  led  of  late  to  the  gnuiual  adoption 


of  a  more  uniform  style  of  construction  for  the 
different  kinds  of  service  required.  As  a  general 
rule  inside  cylinders  are  in  use  on  the  tnrough 
lines  of  the  L  nited  Kingdom,  it  being  contended 
by  many  authorities  that  for  high  speeds  the 
placing  of  the  weightier  parts  of  the  machine  close 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  minimises  oscillation.  It 
is  held  further  that  the  moving  part  of  the 
machinery  is  better  protected  by  being  ulaced 
within  tne  wheels.  On  the  otner  hana,  the 
objections  to  be  urged  are  the  increased  cost  and 


Fig.  4.— T>'pical  American  Engine. 
(From  TKt  llailva^  of  Amrrica.) 


complication  of  the  dri\ing-axle  and  the  compara- 
tive inaccessibility  of  the  valves  and  pisUms  for 
piirposen  of  rettair.    Outside  cylinders  have  been 
adopted  on  the  London  and  South -Western  Itailway 
andon  other  lines ;  and,  supiwrtetl  by  the 
bogie-truck,  this  form  of  engine  approxi- 
mates closely  to  the  type  in  use  on 
American  railroads.    The  oogie-truck  am- 
sistM  of  a  separate  frame  earned  by  two  or 
more  sets  of  wheels  and  attached  to  the 
engine  or  carriage  by  a  central  pivot ;  by 
this  contrivance  the  wheels  a4ia^it  them- 
selvBH  more  reailily  to  inequalities  or  to 
sharp  curves.    The  ls>iler  on  English  loco- 
motives is  invariably  carried  on  astitTplate 
frame,  while  in  the  comjmratively  cheaper 
form  in  use  in  the  Lnited  States  the 
running  portion  of  the  machinery  is  at- 
tached directly  to  the  boiler  by  means  of 
a  bar  frame,  which  in  Britain  is  thought 
to  throw  undue  strain  u|M)n  the  structure. 
Bo  that  a.-^  it  may,  the  types  of  pa».senger 
express  engines  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  are  undoubtedly  apiiroxiiiiating  more  and 
more  closely  (see  fig.  4).    Tiie  large  single-driving 
wheel  at  one  time  generally  used  on  express  loco- 


motives is  now  more  rare,  except  in  the  caae  of 
some  of  the  new  compound  engines,  but  for  high 
speeds  it  possesses  some  advantages.  For  goods- 
engines  the  six-coupled  wheel,  inside  cylinder  type, 


li  ' 


Fig.  5. — Six-ooupled  Gootls-vnginc,  L.  &  Y.  Railway. 

is  in  most  general  use,  while  the  forms  of  tank- 
engines  for  I()cal  and  suburban  lines  and  for  shunt- 
ing puriKwes  vary  with  the  different  companies  and 
the  difierent  services  to  be  |>erformed.    Of  acees 
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Boriee  to  working  perhaps  the  meet  important 
added  in  recent  yean*  i«  tlie  injector,  a  contrivftnce 
for  picking  up  water  iu  traiisit  from  troughs  olaceti 
between  tne  rails.  It  w  the  invention  of  ^Ir  Kams- 
bottoni  of  the  Ix>ndon  an<l  Nortli- Western  Railway, 
and  in  in  une  on  aome  linen  where  long  distances 
ftre  run  without  stopping. 

In  the  matter  of  fuel  some  very  Buccessful  ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  the  Great  Eastern 


Kig.  «i.    Klpvat««d  FUilway,  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 


Railway  in  the  use  of  oil  refuw>  in  conjunction 
with  coal,  and  ]iqui<I  ftiel  is  now  employml  on 
several  of  the  company's  locomotives  and  station- 
ary engines  (see  Fi  KL).  The  use  of  liquid  fuel  by 
itself  in  locomotive  work  is  o|>en  of  course  to  some 
objections,  such  as  the  starting  of  the  fires  and  the 
sudden  re<iuction  of  tem|>erRture  wlien  the  fuel  is 
shut  off,  but  these  do  not  apply  where  the  two 


Fig.  7.— Train  on  the  Manitou  and  rikc'a  Vvmk  Railway, 


fuels  are  intcrrhangeahle.  The  consumption  and 
cost  of  cf»al  alone  jwr  mile  paxstnger  exjiri-ns  train 
may  Im?  taken  at  'M  \\>.  of  fuel  and  .'jjd.  To  do 
the  same  work  10^  lb.  of  licpiid  fuel  and  l.")  lb.  of 
coal  are  used,  say  2.'>J  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  2}<1.  Of 
various  contrivances  de»igne<l  to  sujK.'r«e«le  nr  sup- 


plement ordinary  forms  of  railway  construction 
may  be  mentione<l  the  atmospheric  railway  de- 
scribed at  Pneumatic  I)e.sp.vtch.  Ijiter  develop- 
ments in  the  fonn  of  electrical  |»ower  (»ee  Klectric 
Railways)  promise  in  the  future  more  formidable 
rivalry. 

The  overheail  railways  of  New  York  are  sup- 
ported on  iron  columns,  and  traverse  the  princifial 
streets,  affording  accommodation  to  an  enomiotis 
numlierof  |»assengerH.  Liverpool 
has  also  iuliipte<i  an  overhead 
railway  for  communication  along 
the  line  of  docks.  The  proiect  for 
the  carriage  of  ships  an<l  their 
cargoes  by  railway  was  brought 
to  a  practical  test  by  the  <-'hi^- 
necto  Ship  Railway  US^^^-lfJ), 
across  the  nam)W  neck  connecting 
Nova  Scotia  with  the  niainlandT 
Lines  have  also  lieen  surveyed 
across  the  Central  Anieric&n 
isthmus.  The  rack  system  of 
railways,  which  was  the  e&rliest 
fonn  of  iron  hmuI,  has  been  since 
ailouted  with  mlvanta^e  fur  the 
working  of  lines  having  steep 
grades.  The  Mont  Cenis  (1863) 
and  Rigi  liailway  (1K71)  in 
Switzerland  are  among  the  best- 
known  instances  of  this  form  of 
construction.  TheZennatt  Kail- 
way,  22  miles  in  length,  o|>ened 
in  1M91,  is  the  best  example  of 
the  '  combined  '  working.  The 
engine  (metre  gauge)  nim  four 
cylinders,  the  outer  pair  of  which 
are  conn«icted  with  wheels  run- 
ning on  ordinary  rails.  The  inner 
pair  o|ierate  a  central  toothed 
wheel  which  runs  on  a  single 
racket!  rail  laid  on  such  portions  of  the  line  aa 
are  of  steep  gnulient.  The  two  sets  of  cylinders 
can  be  worked  separately  or  together  as  recjuired. 
A  similar  line  has  been  constructed  ascending 
Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado  to  a  height  of  14.134 
feet.  The  highest  points  reached  by  the  loco- 
motive are  (ialera,  a  village  in  Peru,  15,635  feet, 
and  those  touched  l>y  a  line  from  Oalera  rising  215 
feet  higher.  The  railway  cross- 
ing the  Andes  in  South  America, 
from  Ituenoe  Avres  to  ValparaiM>, 
is  to  lie  worketlon  this  system  for 
some  17  miles,  and  on  part  of  the 
state  railways  in  BosniA  and 
Herzegovina  it  is  employe*!. 

The  I..artigue  system  of  light 
railways,  of  which  several  short 
lines  have  Itcen  constructe*! — one 
in  Ireland  and  others  in  France- 
comprises  only  a  single  rail.  The 
carnages  or  receptacle**  for  gooils 
are  balance*!  on  either  side, 
pannier  fashion,  on  a  pyramidal 
structure  of  wood  or  iron,  3  or  4 
feet  in  height,  which  carries  the 
rail  (fig.  8).  A  'bicycle'  railway 
has  been  proposed  and  an  expen- 
mental  line  constructed!  in  the 
United  States,  the  engine  and 
carriages  Wing  retaine<l  on  the 
single  rail  by  an  overhead  support 
hehl  lietween  small  horizontal 
wheels.  In  the  French  'gliding  railway' (1S8S)  a 
thin  film  of  water  is  kent  between  the  raiib*  and  the 
sledge  which  supjiortx  tne  carriage. 

Ciirrwi^M.— Tlie  builders  of  the  earliest  railwavs 
did  not  intend  them  for  passenger  so  much  as  for 
giMsls  trattic.    On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
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line  ordinmiy  tomAm  pUati  m  BiiitaUs  wheels 

were  nsM  for  the  small  paangiar  biuinem  whinh 
wan  enc<»ura>;:e<l,  and  until  oomparatively  rweiit 
years  the  cmu'h  was  the  motlel  for  raihvay-narriaj^t' 
Kiiililers.  Third-class  {jassenijen*  wore  a<'ootniiio- 
il.itfd  in  open  wagons,  with  or  w  ithout  seats.  So 
late  lis  1845  many  of  these  vehicles  bad  no  windows, 
slight  ventilation  lieing  provided  bv  vointian 
blinds.  On  several  of  the  lines  no  uunps  were 
sofipllidiB  third-class  carriages  even  for  the  night 
joonHiys.  Tbe  fint-clasa  paoseann  booked  (lieir 
neketa  aa  In  eoaehing  days,  and 
their  laggage  was  packed  on  the 
roof  of  tne  carriage  to  which  they 
were  aIlott«^i.  As  the  pafwonger 
tratho  inorea.«ed  the  puhlic  i»e- 
ciiiiii'  more  fxactiii^'  in  their 
deiuan<l8,  anil  to-<lavthe  carriages 
provided  for  long-rliatance  jour- 
neys leave  but  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  comfort.  A  type  of  _ 
csRiage  now  beins  built  for  tbo 
London  and Morw-Westem  Com- 
pany's naiii'line  service,  for  in- 
stanee,  is  42  feet  in  length,  with  aeeommodation 
for  three  elasses  of  imsscn^^ers,  and  a  compartment 
for  their  luggage,  providt'd  nith  a  lavatory  for  the 
first-class  |)as.Heiigers—third-cla*w  carriages  with  this 
addition  are  alw  ninnin^ — inounte«l  upon  the  liest 
of  springs,  well  lighted  with  gas  and  warmed  during 
the  winter.  In  the  matter  of  lighting  gas  and  elec- 
tricity are  both  lugelv  used.  In  the  L  nited  King- 
dom there  ware.  «t  ttie  close  of  1890,  16,237  loco- 
motivea,  or aaiuu  to  0*81  per  mile  of  onen  railway; 
37,068,  or  1  '85  per  mile,  carriages  usea  for  the  con- 
veyance of  nafwengers  only  ;  and  528,415,  or  28*22 
]VT  mile,  of  wagons.  In  a<hlitioii  to  these  then 
w>T«'  l.S.Sl.S  vehicles  attached  to  ^Mts-senger-trains, 
ami  U.Ui.S  vehicles  of  other  descriptions ;  making 
a  total,  t'xclufiive  of  locomotives,  of  591,459,  or 
29'47  l>er  mile,  of  vehicles  used  on  the  railways. 

The  cost  of  the  passenger  express  locomotive 
may  be  put  at  kom  £2500  to  £3500  ;  the  more 
powerful  engines,  if  made  by  looomotive  builders, 
would  cost  from  £4000  to  £4000^  Imt,  like  most  of 
the  eamagea  and  wagoaa,  tliqr  •>«  vaiiaUy  built 
by  the  eompaniea  themaelrea.  A  gooda-ennne 
such  as  that  illustrated  would  cost  £lmX)  to  £&0O, 
and  a  tank-engine  (without  tender)  £1500  to 
ftJtXNi.  The  c«>st  of  a  I*nllman  carriage  is  from 
£2<XiO  to  t'.'iVIO  ;  of  an  ordinary  first-class  carriage, 
£.V»0  to  £70<);  sfrr.ii.l,  £4.>(J  to  f<U)0  ;  thini.  t.'WO 
to  £45<J ;  of  a  coal  wagon  carrying  eight  tons,  £60 
to  £70 ;  a  wagon  carrying  ten  U>ns,  £70  to  £90. 

Brakes. — Tne  lapply  of  brake-iM>wer  has  Iwen 
the  subject  of  manj  ingenious  patents,  ami  is 
da«lt  wtth  in  a  aaipante  articla  in  this  work.  Tiie 
vae  of  eontfanioaa  brakea  of  aome  approved  form 
on  all  passenger- trains  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
made  compulsory  by  the  Railway  Regulations  .-\ct 
of  18S9.    Se<>  the  article  Br AKF>. 

Uttiiityii/  Con-strurtion. — The  cost  of  constructing 
railways  is  depen<lent  on  iiiiiny  conditions,  such  as 
ooet  of  ialMjur,  the  nature  of  tfie  district  traversed, 
and  value  of  the  land  require^l.  In  KnglantI  the 
last-named  item  has  been  a  very  serious  one,  and 
heavy  parliamentary  expenses  have  also  added 
largely  to  the  coat  par  mile,  which,  inelodin^  eouip- 
meot,  averagea  £44,710  lor  the  United  Kingdom. 

moat  expensive  railway  eyatam  In  the  worid  is 
that  whieh  forms  what  is  known  as  the  *  Inner 
Circle'  line  of  London.  .\  circuhir  railway  of  this 
description  was  recommended  hy  a  parliamentary 
OOtnniittce  in  1864.  The  scheme  lias  )M>en  carried 
out  hy  two  companies,  the  MetrojH»lit«n  and  the 
MetrojxditAn  District,  which  have  since  oxtend«»il 
their  respective  systems  into  the  suburbs.  This 
eirele,  inehMHwg  (he  porehaaa  of  land,  whieh  was 


the  heaviest  item,  has  cost  from  £600,000  to  nearly 
£I,(XIO,(X)0  per  mile.  The  Metropolitan  line  from 
Hishop's  Uoad  to  Farringdon  Street  wa.s  opened  on 
loth  January  \Hty.i,  hut  the  circle,  owing  to  financial 
and  other  ditticulties,  was  not  completed  untU 
<  )ctolH>r  1H.H4.  .Another  very  costly  section  of  rail- 
way is  that  of  the  South-Eastem  between  Charing 
Cmi^H  and  C'aimon  Street,  London,  which  includes 
two  laige  stationa  with  hokeb  and  two  liridses  over 
the  Thamea  in  it*  length  of  two  mflaa.  liie  ooet 
ol  thia  abort  pieoa  of  UMhaa  been  over  £1,000^000 
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!  per  mile.    In  other  countries  the  land  acquired  has 

t>een  of  much  less  value,  and  in  many  ca.ses  has 
been  given  hy  tiie  government.  Moreover,  the 
traffic  iiii.--  not  liccu  so  Ihno  \,  and  consojuently 
lighter  works  have  sufhc  eil  than  those  which  the 
lioard  of  Traiie  require  in  (Jreat  Britain.  The 
average  cost  of  railways  in  the  Unite«l  States  is 
thus  under  £12,000  per  mile,  and  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia the  railways  nave  been  built  and  equipped 
at  about  £4400  per  mUe.  In  flat  tracts,  sucn  as  the 
prairieat  where  the  traffie  is  light,  the  rails  can  be 
lail  wilii  bot  little  prepared  roadway ;  but  this  is 
aa  ezoep'tionally  favourable  condition,  engineers  in 
most  cases  having  to  span  rivers  (nee  BRinGE), 
jderce  through  liills  or  Tuoiintnins  ( see  TrVNKI,  i,  cut 
through  elevations,  and  carry  the  line  over  low- 
Iving  ground  <in  emhankmeiits.  In  an  ordinary 
clay  s<»il  the  cost  of  cutting  and  embankment 
may  lie  taken  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  yard, 
with  about  2d.  extra  for  trimming  slop^,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  chalk,  bard  rock,  or  sand  the  cost 
would  naturally  be  much  higher ;  and  the  length 
of  eartage  la  alao  another  mportaat  Item.  The 
roadway  having  been  completed,  a  snimtantial 
bedding  of  gravel,  burne<l  clay,  or  other  suitalde 
material  is  laid,  and  in  this  are  imhe<lded  the 
'sleejjers,'  to  which  the  rails  are  tixeil.  A  good 
navvy  will  dig  and  throw  out  into  a  harrow  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours  in  common  ground  from  8  to  10 
cunic  yards,  in  stiff  clay  or  firm  gravel  almut  6 
cubic  yards,  and  in  hard  ground,  where  picking  is 
required,  from  3  to  5  cubic  yards.  The  'steam 
navTT*  ia  now  largely  employed  in  tailwi^  work, 
and  does  in  one  day  the  work  of  from  aeventy  to 
eighty  men  (see  Excavators). 

tn  laying  out  a  line  it  i«  of  great  importance  that 
heavy  gradients  and  shrtr|>  cur\  es  should  V»e  avoided, 
as  the  former  aild  to  the  cost  of  working  and  the 
latter  interfere  with  sjH'cd.  Some  of  the  sharjiest 
railway  curves  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  are  on  the 
narrow  gauge  Festiniog  line,  where  there  are  curves 
as  sharp  as  the  sweep  of  <  )xfonl  Circus  of  but  116 
feet  raaius— for  short  lengths.  This  line  runs  to 
a  point  700  feet  above  Portmadoc  in  less  than  12 
miles,  giving  an  average  gradient  of  one  in  92,  and 
a  maxunum  gradient  oi  one  in  80.  On  the  Sleaford 
and  Bourne  section  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
the  line,  on  the  other  hatnl,  is  ^irnctically  level,  the 
gradients  avera^ritig  alxmt  one  in  4<10.  I'he  advan- 
tage of  jin  eas\'  ;4(adient  will  he  seen  fn)m  the 
following  calculation  :  If  an  engine  and  tender 
weighing  together  56  tons,  is  caiiahle  of  drawing  a 
maximum  load  of,  say,  40  loaded  wagons,  wef  — 
flOOtooB,  attf  nilea  par  hour  en  the  toral, : 
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imfy  tak*  Am  follmibig  hUa  onr  Um  gradi«nte 
named  below,  and  Cb«  ipaed  woold  alio  be  con- 
■iderably  reduced. 

]>Tel   M)  wa^cjiu  waiKhlog  MO  toni. 

IscUaa  1 1&  100  2U      n  u      280  u 

H       liB  M  ~I0      w  w      140  N 

M       1  la  80  •      n  n        04  H 

Before  the  Board  of  Trade  will  Hanctinn  the 
opening  of  a  line  it  has  to  be  8atiMiie<l  a«  t<>  the 
■trencth  of  the  hridi^eH,  that  a  ininiiiiuiii  dihtJiiire 
of  6  feet  baa  been  left  between  the  lines,  aiid  ha 
to  other  conditions. 

The  form  of  'jMnuAoent  way '  hMM  altered  con- 
siderably sinee  tne  layina  of  the  fint  railw^i. 
The  first  wrougbt-iron  ratn  used  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  weighed  28  lb.  to  the  yard.  The 
cheapening  of  st^'el  which  followod  tlu!  invention  of 
the  Bessemer  {>roct'K.s  hnn  Uh\  to  the  u»e  of  that 
niat^jrial  for  r:iils  tliri>n;,'liout  the  worhl,  ami  the 
«ize  of  tlie  raiLs  Jui.-*  Im  i  ii  successively  increased 
until  between  80  and  H,!  lb.  jicr  yard  is  the  usual 
weight.  In  British  railway  practice  the  rails  are 
ffuportad  on  cast-iron  chairs  held  by  wooden 
weomOt  tho  ohaira  are  epiked  on  to  transverse 
wooaoB  deomra.  On  Amerioaa  and  colonial  lines 
duin  are  dupansed  with,  and  the  laila  aie  niked 
direet  on  to  tne  aleepera.  The  jointe  are  made  by 
<  fish-plates '  bolted  on  each  ride  of  the  rails,  and 
the  bolt-holes  are  made  oblong  or  elliptical  to 
permit  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  road 
under  changing  temperatures.  UKn-ks  of  stone 
were  sometimes  used  in  tlie  early  liLntory  of  rail-  j 
ways  to  support  the  metals,  but  the  rigiditv  ob- 
tained was  found  to  be  very  deatmetive  of  rolling- 
■tock,  and  wooden  sleepers  lying  on  gravel  ballast 
are  DOW  almost  universally  employed,  boaaleepers 
have  been  looiid  lerviMaUe  m  eone  eovaniea 
where  wood  u  liable  to  the  attaeks  of  laaeeba 

Sdtfuni.i.  —  In  the  early  days  of  railway  construc- 
tion tlie  tcrinini  were  generally  constructed,  so  far 
as  their  eU-vutiotis  were  concerned,  on  severely 
clsKsical  lines  whilst  the  wayHidede|>6ts  were  often  i 
mere  sheds.  Euston,  the  London  terminus  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem,  is  built  in  this  style  ; 
but  the  front  of  the  neighbouring  8t  Pancras  Station 
and  hotel,  opened  in  1868,  was  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  on  Gothic  lines.  The  station  area  of 
this  dep6t  is  covered  by  an  ardt  100  feet  in  height, 
with  a  spaa  of  940  feet  and  700  feet  in  length. 
The  New  York  Central  Company's  terminus  in 
New  York  is  covered  by  a  root  which  exceeds 
by  a  few  inches  the  span  of  the  Midland  ("onijNuiy's 
station.  After  the  St  Pancras  building  the  largest 
stHtioii  in  the  I'nited  Kinj^'doni  is  that  of  the  Nortii- 
Eastern  at  York,  800  feet  in  length  by  234  feet 
broad.  The  St  Enoch  Station  of  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western  Company  claims  the  third  place  in 
the  list  of  Mtiih  itiAioaa. 

Signait.— At  a  very  early  stage  ol  railway  work* 
ing  a  system  of  signals  was  found  to  be  neeecMy. 
In  1830,  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line 
was  opened,  a  flag  by  day  and  lamp  by  night  were 
adopted  ;  but  this  soon  proved  inadequate  for  the 
trsliic,  and  in  1837  the  managers  of  the  tJrand 
Junction  liailway  erected  {xdes  about  12  feet  in 
height,  with  discs  and  lamps  turned  through  a 

auarter  circle  by  the  pointsman  working  a  lever  at 
le  base.  Aljoat  1843  a  semi^ihore  signal,  some- 
what simi'M-  to  those  now  in  use,  was  introdoced. 
Up  to  IM1  there  waa  no  'distant'  dgnals,  but  in 
tliiit  year  this  eartra  preeantkm  was  adopted.  The 
sucoessfnl  oonoentration  and  interlocking  of  the 
levers  working  both  points  and  signals  was  effected 
in  1836  at  the  Brirklaycr.s'  .Arms  Junction,  and 
in  1K.'>9  the  tirnl  intcrlcK-kini;  frame  wa.-*  tixe<l  at 
WilN'silen  Junction.  Since  tliat  date  the  interlock- 
ing and  concentration  of  signal  and  point  levers 
hm  made  ra|iid  ptoguM,  mm  «f  the  total  olgnala 


and  pointe  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  91  per 
cent,  are  tiMM  uoleoted.  The  signals  now  in  nse 
niav  l*e  dassmM  as  'home,*  'distant,' 'starting,' 

'a(ivanced  starting,'  and  'disc,'  the  last  named 
Used  on  gtwxis  siaings.  By  the  interlocking  of 
p<:)ints  ana  signals,  if  the  signalman  ha.s  for  in- 
stance moved  a  lever  that  o[>enrt  a  pair  of  pointe 
to  enable  a  train  to  come  out  of  a  hiding  on  to  the 
main  line,  the  '  home'  and  '  distant '  signails  must  be 
at  '  danger'  to  stop  any  train  from  apprr>aching  on 
the  main  line,  and  it  is  iini>os.sible  for  nim  to  lower 
them. 

In  the  working  of  a  railway  the  telegraph  flMj* 
a  very  important  part.   By  its  means  tnias  aie 

started  and  protected  throagfaoat  their  journey; 
the  signalmen  are  placed  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  are  wame<l  if  the  signals  are  not 
acting  properlj-.  On  the  London  and  North- 
Western  system  there  are  over  11,000  niih  s  of  wire 
useil  for  purely  railway  purposes,  anarl  from  the 
6800  miles  of  I'ost-office  wires.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  telegraphy  on  the  railway  signals  were 
placed  at  certain  points,  and  kept  fixed  at  *  danger' 
for  a  oertain  time  before  another  train  waa  allowed 
to  pass.  In  186S,  however,  the  absdute  blodc-tele- 
graph  system  was  introdnelsd.  Under  tiie  absolute 
block  tnere  can  be  only  one  train  in  a  given  section 
at  the  same  time,  wnile  under  the  '  [>i^nni.-.»ive" 
system  there  niay  l>e  more  than  one  tnun  in  each 
section.  Taking  \  and  li  us  the  station.'?  at  each 
end  of  the  section,  the  workim/  of  the  abtmlute 
bhx^k  syHtem  is  thus  arranged  :  the  signalman  at 
station  A  gives  to  station  B  what  is  called  the  *  Be 
Ready'  signal,  which  indicates  the  naturt^  of  the 
approaching  train.  The  man  at  station  B,  if  the 
previous  train  has  pawed  liis  cabin,  and  he  knewt 
that  the  section  between  A  and  B  ie  dear,  repiels 
this  signal  to  the  next  box.  The  train  is  thee 
despatcned  from  A,  the  signalman  at  that  Im^x 
giving  the  warning  '  Train  on  Line,"  which  the  nuui 
at  B  acknowledges,  and  at  once  gi\e>i  the  'Be 
Reatly'  signed  to  (',  and  so  on.  .Ah  .Mxjn  an  the 
train  lias  passed  B,  the  man  in  that  Isix  telegrspli* 
*  Line  clear'  to  A,  who  acknowledKCs  the  message. 
Of  the  double  lines  in  the  United  Kinsdom  over  94 

Keent.  are  worked  on  the  abadute  Qoek  system, 
most  single  lines  the  'tnfal-atdl  and  ticket' 
Hfotem  is  adopted.  In  thia  eene,  •anMMing  tbeie 
are  three  trains  at  the  terminns  of  a  One  or  seetka 
to  proceed  to  the  other  end,  the  first  and  second 
start  with  a  ticket,  but  the  third  carries  a  staff 
which  is  the  only  key  for  the  Iki.v  in  ^^bich  the 
tickets  are  placed.  No  train  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  opposite  end  of  a  section  until  the  train  sitslf 
arrives,  so  that  it  is  impoesible  for  two  trains  to 
meet.  The  proper  distance  between  trains  ran- 
ning  in  the  same  direction  is  maintained  by  fixed 
signals,  and  the  blodc  telegraph  is  the  same  as  cm 
dmible  lines.  U  necessary,  the  line  ie  divided  into 
eeatiflOB  with  eroseing  places,  each  eectien  beiac 
worked  aa  a  eenarate  line.  By  the  'train-tablet 
system,  a  dretuar  metal  disc  is  dectrieally  coo- 
trolled  from  the  other  end  of  tlie  section,  fomiini! 
practically  a  'trmnstafT  and  bl(K-k-telegrapn 
syntem  combined.  Mechanical  details  of  signaJlin£ 
liave  on  occasions  to  be  super^ietl  by  manual 
work.  In  case  of  fogs  a  man,  generally  one  of 
the  platelayers,  is  stationed  at  Uie  foot  of  each 
'  distant'  signd,  and  aa  the  semaphore  is  raised  to 
'  danger'  hi  nlaeeo  on  the  raik  two  detonstiwg 
signus,  wkidn  are  exploded  by  the  engine  as  it 
passes  over  them.  If  the  en^ne^ver  been  no 
explodon  he  knows  the  line  is  clear. 

Uuwif  \u  decidinj;  upon  the  gauge  to  be 
a«lopted  the  cf)nstnictor8  of  the  first  railways  natu- 
rally adopted  that  tif  the  tramma»is  then  in  exist- 
ence— vix.  4  feet  8^  inches,  that  standard  hanng 
been  fixed  npon  aa  being  n  eonmon  om  for  the 
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ordinary  Tohidea  of  iih»  oonntry.   On  all  Hm  BnM 

built  hy  Cleorge  Stephenson,  and  most  of  the  other 
leading  eii>,ntieen»  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thia  4 
feet  8$  itH'lics  gau;;c  wit,-*  aiiupt4>(i ;  out  in  1S3.S 
Brnnef,  in  his  ilenirH  to  soour»  (loulili!  tins  att)iine<l 
?-|H-*»d  and  CH|>(u-ity  <>f  tiie  tlicii  citn!*trnct«'<i  rail- 
ways, detennine<l  upon  a  7  feot  gauge  for  the  , 
Great  Wentern  Railway.  This  brought  about  the 
now  historic  battle  of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges. 
The  Eastern  Coonties  (the  present  Great  Eastern), 
opeiMd  for  traffie  in  1843,  had  »  Meet  way,  the 
CUedoniaa  8  feet  6  indMB,  and  in  Ireland  there 
were  6  feet  2  inches  and  6-feet  gauges.  So  long  as 
linee  of  different  gauges  serving  Hei>arat«  dii^tncts  I 
did  not  ooiiie  into  contact  tlie  inciinvenicitccs  nf 
breaks  of  gaujjo  were  not  felt,  hnl  whon  tlie  lirotnl 
and  narrow  j;aUL;c,s  iiiet  at  tJloucestcr  in  ;ind 
at  other  points  Iat<"r  on,  the  evil  etle<-t-M  wcrt;  t^inm 
felt.  (TOodH  and  paMsenpera  ha<l  to  be  transferred 
from  the  one  set  of  carnages  to  the  other,  and  no 
through  services  wore  posaiblo  until  at  a  lat«r 
period  the  Great  Western  laid  a  third  rail  to 
aeoomniodate  the  narrow-gauge  trains.  So  aerious 
became  the  difficoltiee  «^ieh  araae  throogfa  the 
breaks  of  gauge  that  in  1845  a  oommission  was 
appointed ;  it  reported  in  favour  of  the  narrow 
gauge,  and  in  August  1846  an  art  waa  iiiu4.se<l 
enacting  that  thereafter  it  Hlioiild  not  bo  lawful 
to  construct  any  railway  for  tli»i  oonvfyance  of 
jtivvsengers  on  any  gauge  other  than  4  fe«>t 
inches  for  Great  Britain  and  6  feet  3  inches  for 
Ireland.  It  wss,  however,  provided  that  railways 
oonatmcted  before  the  puainff  of  the  act  on  an^ 
other  gauge  should  he  allowM  to  maintain  their 
independenee.  The  Great  Western,  therefore,  oon* 
tinned  to  maintain  its  broad  gauge,  and  as  as 
1867  there  were  H.V)  niiliM  of  line  on  this  system, 
having  junctions  at  twenty-six  jHiitit-s  with  tho 
narrow  gauge.  In  18<>9,  howeMT,  the  ilircctors  of 
thn  (Jreat  We.stern  realised  the  disudvantages  of 
their  jsohition  ;  tho  narrow  gauge  hiun  been  gradu- 
ally adopts!  on  the  syateni,  and  tiie  date  fixed  for 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  hroad  gange  was  the 
20th  May  18^  Parliamentaiy  eaaction  has,  how- 
ever, been  given  to  varioos  «neptionally  narrow 
gauge  Ubm.  In  moafc  EnwpMa  eo— triea  tba|pHige 
adopted  haa  heen  albont  tbe  eame  tiM  Bntiiaih 
standard,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  RttMia, 
where  tiie  gauge  is  somewhat  wider. 

Aeeidentt.  —  The  nuinU  r  of  pen«onA  killed  on 
the  railways  of  the  riiiteil  Kingdom  in  1890 
was  1076,  and  injure<l  47'Jl.  Of  thnr.4>  killed  118. 
and  of  the  injured  1361,  were  pa».sengen* ;  but 
of  the  fatal  accidents  only  18,  and  of  the  injuries 
496  were  due  to  caoeea  heyend  the  control  of  the 
passengers— viz.  aoeMenta  to  traina  the  other* 
arising  from  vwtioM  eaaaea,  canedallv  want  of 
eantioa  m  the  part  of  iMUriraab  thennelTaB. 
Takfaag  the  number  of  pasecnger  jonmeye.  ezclnalTe 
of  thoeeof  season-ticket  holders,  at  817,744,048,  the 
proportion  of  passengers  returned  iw  killed  bv acci- 
dents beyimd  their  own  fontrol  wa.s  one  in  45,490,224, 
anil  of  injureil  one  in  1  .tUS.tiT".  In  the  case  of  rail- 
way servant^*  12  were  killed  and  147  injured  by 
tnun  accidents,  and  487  killed  and  2975  injured  by 
otiker  aceidenta.  The  nunber  of  persons  employed 
on  the  railway!  of  the  United  Kingdom  u  eaUmated 
a*  Ui,4at,  ao  that  one  in  aveiy  OM  was  kiUed 
and  one  in  111  ininred  hy  train  and  other  aeeidenta. 
These  are  very  high  proportions,  but  it  is  onlj  fair 
to  the  managers  to  say  that  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  secure  the  safety  of  employes.  Too  often, 
h«»wever,  salutary  regulations  are  broken  anci 
mechanical  appliances  for  their  prote<  tinn  ncgleete*! 
by  tbe  men  themselves.  The  pro|K)rtiun  of  ih.'aths 
and  injuries  has  moreover  steadily  declined  of  late 
wean.  It  having  been  suggested  that  many  acci-  j 
d«nta  waro  doe  to  men  working  overtime,  railway  | 


eompaniea  have  now  to  make  periodical  returns  as 

to  the  hours  of  labour  on  their  systems. 

Speed. — Mr  Worsdell,  the  locomotive  engineer 
of  the  North  Kastern  Railway,  with  a  powerful 
engine  and  a  nicxlerately  heavy  train  attained  on 
one  occasion  a  B|>eed  of  86  miles  an  hour.  On  the 
Philadelphia  and  Heading  Railroad  in  the  United 
States  in  August  1681  a  distance  of  about  3 
miles  was  run  at  a  rate  of  00  miles  an  hour.  Mr 
Stroudley,  engineer  of  the  Brighton  line,  said 
that  nlmht  engino oould  easily  attain  100 miles  aa 
hoar.  ImaetnalmnninK-timeof  trainilsofeourae 
considerably  below  such  Umits.  The  fastest  speed 
in  ordinaiy  service  and  the  laif^t  proportion  of 
high-spee<rtrain«  arc  to  be  found  on  the  railways  of 
(treat  Britain  the  careful  finish  of  the  roail-neds, 
the  fencing  of  tlie  track,  and  tho  comparative 
abnence  of  level  crfissingH  giving  an  undoubted 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  all  foreign  systems. 
The  best  regular  running-time  as  yet  made 
on  railways  was  in  tho  'race  to  the  North,' 
between  the  East  and  West  Coast  nratos,  eom* 
menoed  in  188&  The  Leaden  and  North<Westen 
in  May  of  that  year  announced  their  intention 
of  reoncing  their  time  between  Enstnn  and 
Edinburgh  irdin  10  to  II  himrs.  Tlie  Kiv-t  roast 
companies  fuccjiteil  tin-  cliallenge,  reducing  their 
time  from  9  to  H\  Ihmus,  arul  in  .-\ugust  the  time 
hy  Isith  routes  wa.s  rt'iluceii  to  H  hours.  The  dis- 
tances to  Ih«  covereii  were  by  the  Kast  Toa-st  3113 
miles,  and  by  the  Wettt  Coa«t  400^  miles,  the 
gradients  on  the  former  being  more  tevonrable. 
The  East  Coast  train,  taking  the  average  of  27 
rnna^  was  nearly  S  minutes  before  time  in  arriving, 
onee  getting  in  S8|  minutes  l>efore  time,  whilst 
on  the  last  day,  deoneting  stoppages,  the  journey 
wn-s  ilone  at  the  rate  of  57 '86  niiles  |>er  hotir,  bome 
miles  Vieing  done  at  the  rate  of  76  miles  per  hour. 
The  averaije  of  the  West  Con-st  trains  wa-s  .56"11 
miles  per  hour  for  tho  whole  journey,  excluding 
Htot)8,  and  the  fastest  recorded  speed  wits  74  miles 
an  hour.  The  competition  was  given  up  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  time  rc^need  to  8i  honis. 
On  the  New  York  Central  in  1891  a  spedal  ran  was 
made  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  a  ciistaaMOf  4S7 
miles,  in 440 minateSkineladin^  three  stops  i^gn> 

Sting  15  minutes.  The  foUowing  may  be  token  as 
e  beet  express  services  now  regularly  running 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  miles  per  hour, 
including  and  excluding  stops  respectively  t 


EnKtftDd— I»ndoii  to  T,«sdl,  G.N.B  48-4  M 

Unitt^l  Htat<-»    N>w  York  tO  FfeflMslpllU  . 47-»  4»-M 

FFtnoo— Fsri*  to  CftUU  49  44 

OiiriMnj  nsrllii  to  HMalHUf  87-8  40  5 


The  avenge  rata  lor  azpran  trains  may  be  taken 
as  andor.  all  trains  rnnmng  above  40  miles  an  hour 
being  taken  as  'expras'  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  dtl  ahove  29  miles  an  hour  on 
the  Continent! 


Orast  Britain  .....wUh  itopa  4r«  wlthoat  stop*  44  « 

Prmnea   8S-8  ses 

UollMd                             n  n-6  U 

OemtMy                            M  Sl-r  «  t4*S 

Belgium                            M  o  SI'S 

Austria                               ■■  M  «  81 

Dvnraark.,..                         w  M  «  82 

ll.ly   »i  <•  812 

.sw,.l,n                                   ..  2-J  ..  81 -i 

Buitsuk   29  «  81  •« 

UDit«d  BtStM   41-4 


On  the  Canadian  PMifie  line  n  apeoial  train  to 
convey  the  Japanese  mail  in  1891  performed  tbe 

distance  from  Vancouver  to  Bmckville,  opposite 
the  New  York  frontier,  in  77  hours,  at  a  speed  of 
.36  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  2800  miles.  On  the 
(irand  Trunk  line  the  l>est  service  is  .3fi'8  miles 
incluiiing  stup'-.  and  'M  2  cm  Imiin;^'  '-toiis.  The 
beet  ser>ice  in  India  is  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta, 
aboat  25  milea  an  lionr.  The  distanea  from  Mel 
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boaniA  to  Sydney  fa  ran  at  98  nnlw  an  lioar  in 

dnding  stops,  and  37  miles  excluding  stops. 

Fares  and  Bates. — The  Htamlftnl  t>iglif«h  pa«- 
eenger  fares  may  be  taken  at  aUmit  l^il.  \>*t 
mile  first  class,  IJd.  per  mile  secmnl  cliUHs,  nwi 
Id.  per  mill?  tiiinl  chtsH.  The  expfricin't'  ovt-r  a 
eeries  of  y*"ars  lias  shown  a  constant  increase  in 
the  vohuiie  of  third-class  travel,  which  in  1890 
formeil  ithn  of  the  whole  pamencer  business  in  the 
L  nited  Kinudoni.  In  1872  the  Midland  Company 
d«cidad  on  tlie  abolition  of  tlie  aeeond  thm,  and  in 
1800  tiie  ICanebeBter,  Sheffield,  and  Linoolneliire 
Company  and  the  Caledotiian  Ponipaiiy  partly 
adopted  the  same  policy.  T1r>  Midluml  Company, 
however,  by  running  I*ulluian  ilriiwiiij;  room  arnl 
8le**ping  cars  at  an  extra  fare,  {Taclically  re  t-staVt- 
lbh(<i  till'  tlirrc  clu-si's.  In  the  United  State.s  the 
average  fare  may  be  taken  at  IJd.  per  mile,  e.xtra 
charge  being  made  for  drawing-room  and  sleeping 
can.  The  following  official  statistics  as  to  the 
comparative  fane  per  kUoraetre  in  the  different 
oomtriea  of  Europe  were  pohliehed  by  the  Freaeh 
goverument : 

>  ittt  riua,  iMMdOIIML  Tklnl  CIm*.     Tnt  !!•((*(■. 

Bngtand  I  :i  6  owtUlBN.  M  «-6       87  toM  kUug*. 

France  13  3  9*  M 

Qmanj . . .  .U-t  Vt  ft  U 

tMr  ••7         M  aoaa 

Bdihan  »«  wmm 

With  regard  to  goojis,  the  charges  on  British 
railways  are  higher  on  the  whole,  but  the  speed 
of  the  goods-trains  and  the  character  of  the 
eerviee  is  sopeiior.  With  long  hauls  in  aome 
foreign  ooontriee  of  coune  loirar  mOeage  rates 
can  be  charged.  The  grain  rates  in  America  have 
been  rednced  to  about  ^d.  per  ton  p«r  mile,  and  on 
Indian  railwavn,  with  chiuj)  lril.<ini  and  fuel,  a 
standard  of  Jif.  jkt  ton  per  mile  liius  tu'en  lern-lied. 

Capital,  Bnyniii,  U-r. The  nrt  uf  juuliainent 
authorising  the  l  onstruction  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway,  the  first  used  for  passenger 
traffic,  received  the  Itoyal  assent  on  Iwh  Apiil 
1821.  The  first  rail  was  laid  on  23d  lla^  inS,  and 
CB  S7th  September  1886  the  railwKr  was  opened 
with  great  ceremony.  Pour  hundrea  and  fifty  pas- 
acMers  were  conveyed  in  the  first  train.  Tlie 
train  arrived  at  Darlington,  a  distance  of  8J  mileM, 
in  (5.)  inimites.  When  fifty  years  later  the  jubilee 
of  till-  railway  nystem  was  celebraknl  there  were 
l(5,44i»  tiiile.s  of  railway  working  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom,  representing  acapitalcostof  £600,895,000, 
and  produi  iiig  from  traflic  a  revenue  of  £56,898,000, 
of  which  £'24,893,000  was  received  from  passenger 
fnesand  £32,005,000  from  the  conveyance  of  goods 
and  minerals.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  were 
90,073  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  The 
antliorised  capital  for  the  constmction  of  railways 
wm  £1,004,529,164,  being  within  a  comparatively 
small  amount  double  the  whole  of  the  '2J  p«'r  cent. 
British  consols.  The  total  receipts  of  the.ie  rail- 
ways were  l"79,;i+s,(KK).  TliiM  is  unly  1(»  milliuns 
short  of  the  actual  receipts  paid  into  the  National 
£xcheqaer  from  ul  1    mrcea  of  revenue  for  that  year. 

The  receiotx  from  passenflen,  niail^,  &c.  in*  1890 
were  £34,3*27, (XXi,  and  ,817  millions  of  persons 
travdled  on  the  railways;  while  from  minerals 
and  mevehandLie  the  receipts  were  £42,220,000. 
Tim  iimwpaniea  also  reeeiyad£8»40i,i)0Ofaimateam- 
bout  lerneea  and  other  touroea.  In  order  to  earn 
this  amount  of  revenue  the  railway  companies 
expended,  in  variou.s  working  charges,  £4.1,188.000. 
So  that  the  net  profit  resulting'  from  the  working 
of  the  railways  was  £3fi~&),iXn).  This  aggregate 
of  profit  was  mainly  distrilinted  t<i  three  rhus-ses  of 

eroprietoni.  The  debenture  stock  holders  received, 
i  varying  mti  -  "f  interest,  about 0 millions,  giving 
an  average  of  3-99  per  cent,  ou  their  investmentb 
The  guaranteed  and  preference  capital  received  IS 


millions,  or  an  average  of  4'13  per  cent.,  while  the 
ordinary-,  including  the  dinde<i  Htwks  of  preferred 
and  deft'rred,  took  14  millionn,  eijual  to  an  average 
of  alwmt  4  r)l  j»er  c«'nt.  To  sum  up,  the  ex{>enM?s 
of  working  the  railway  a^morl»e<i  54  pt-r  cent,  of  the 
gross  ret  eiptM,  and  the  net  receipts  were  e<iual  to 
4*10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  paid-up  capital 
The  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  hu 
not  been  developed  aeeording  to  any  plan  previouly 
marked  out,  nor  doea  it  owe  any  of  tlm  positioa 
which  it  now  hdds  to  anpport  or  assistance  given  to 
it  by  the  state.  It  is  the  outcome  of  private  enter- 
prise carried  on  in  vor\-  many  instnnct^  under  great 
ditbcultieH,  in  spite  of  much  national  and  local 
prejudice,  and  at  an  ex]>eniliturf  of  i  a)iit.il  greatly 
in  cxccHS  of  that  wliicli  would  lia\  e  in^ni  rci|nireil 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  In  iJvW  the 
Duke  of  Welliogton,  then  at  the  }>•  ad  of  the 
government,  waa  admd  to  ^ipoint  Mnne  enginm« 
to  lay  out  fonr  or  more  main  lines  wluch  woold 
form  the  great  highways  for  the  locomotive.  The 
duke'a  reply  waa  tliat  Iw  did  not  liku  railways ; 
and  Mr  CSouiburn,  the  Chaneenor  of  the  Bxeheqner, 
declined  to  take  an}'  action  in  the  matter,  on 
the  ground  that  interference  N*itli  veste<l  interests 
Would  create  an  amount  of  op{)osition  which  the 
government  could  not  w^ithstand.    Private  enter- 

Srise  speedilj'  supplied  the  impetus  to  railway 
evelopment  which  the  national  government  refu.«t««l 
to  give.  The  Liverpool  and  .Manchester  Railway 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1890,  and  in  1838  there 
was  u  completed  line  between  London  and  Birmiog- 
ham.  During  the  interval  of  the  opening  oi  thasa 
two  linea— now  absorbed  in  lite  London  and  HorA- 
Western  system — fifty -six  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  authoriMing  tlie  construction  of  1800  loile* 
at  a  total  e.Hlimate«l  coist  of  45  millions. 

The  JiaHimt/  Mkhui.  A  later  iK>ri<>il  marked 
«  ith  greatly  increiLse<l  afti\  ity  on  the  j>art  of  pp> 
nioters  and  engineers  culiniii&te«i  in  the  *  liailway 
Mania,'  followed  by  a  great  financial  collapse. 
Parliament  had  re<]uire<I  as  a  condition  preceiunt 
of  oonflldcrlllg  any  new  railway  bills  that  U  deposit 
of  ten  per  cant  of  the  eetimated  cost  aliould  be 
lodged  with  llic  aeeountant-general  hy  the  pro- 
moters, and  five  per  cent,  for  parliamentAry  ex- 
penses. On  the  30th  of  November  in  1845,  the 
latest  (late  at  which  the  Board  of  Trade  Mould 
n^'eive  idans  of  new  railwaj-s,  there  ita<l  iieen 
lodged  1263  V)ills,  with  plans  and  sections  for  new 
railways,  representing  a  capital  of  563  millions 
and  requiring  the  deposit  of  a  total  sum  of  50 
millions.  The  amount  re<|uired  for  payment  of  the 
deposit  exceeded  by  more  than  20  millions  the 
whole  amount  cf  gohi  and  coin  in  thu  Bank  of 
England  and  iM»tea  fit  dreulatloB.  Tlie  puhneataon 
of  these  figures  created  alarm,  and  a  panic  endued, 
the  stocks  of  existing  railways  were  greatly  de- 
preciateii,  and  the  premiums  on  the  Khare-s  of  the 
newly  pi  onioted  companies,  which  had  In-on  created 
by  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  di!*aj>i>+"are<l,  and 
wi<le-»prea»l  ruin  and  commercial  disaster  en»ue»l. 
The  result  waj<  that,  of  the  1263  companies  which 
were  promotod,  120  only  survived  tne  ordeal  of 
parliaments 

Bailvny  Adii»mittrati«m,'-\}^  to  1801  then  had 
been  passed  over  4000  aeprato  aoti  cf  paittMuant 

authorising  the  construction  of  new  or  dealing  with 
the  constitution  and  working  of  existing  companies. 
In  order  to  com[H'nsate  to  name  extent  for  the  Im  k 
of  iirii^'iiial  design  and  svstem  in  conno^ninn  Mit.h 
the  railways,  the  companies  have  resort  ♦^i  toTinnicr 
ous  jtlans  for  amalgamation,  fusion,  l>urcha^^^  or 
working  uj,'reements  between  themselves.  There 
were  in  1891,  after  numerous  changes  and  dissolu- 
tions, 516  railwav  couqyuies  in  the  Uuitod  King- 
dom. Of  the  rauwaya  owned  by  theaa  compaaisi 
r  IcMcd  by  other  eompaniaa  The 
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Great  Western,  for  iiutanoe,  haa  thirty-six  railways 
of  which  it  ia  the  lonee,  and  haa  joint-ownership 
of  nine  other  linea.  'ni*  movement  of  the  traffic 
oT«r  the  Mfante jmtoomof  railways  is  provided 
for  under  the  Cleerliie-hoase  Asaoclation  (see 
ri.EARlNG  HOUSE) ;  and  in  1888  an  art  wiw  pn«»cd 
^'i villi,'  to  the  Board  of  Trade  authority  to  call  for 
r'-turn-',  ami  deal  with  the  schedvlM  Of  ntSI  and 
cla^>itirati">n.s  of  tho  r<)in[>ai>ieH. 

TIh'  i  ailie!<t  railways  woru  authoriftcd  on  the 
HupfM^ition  that  they  woulil,  like  canai.s,  be  high- 
ways for  the  use  of  carriers.  A  scale  of  maximum 
tolls  was  prescribed  in  eacli  act,  and  the  canal 
elesstteation  of  good<t  atiopteil.  Later  on  the  rail- 
wav  companieB  prepared  a  new  Htssiflcistion.  Each 
railway  act  also  contained  a  danse  anthorising  the 
railway  company  to  charge  a  reaaonaUe  snm  in 
addition  to  the  maximum  tolls,  in  order  to  cover 
carriers' servicf-,  risk^,  and  profit;  and  from  about 
the  year  1845  eai  h  railway  act  ]>resLrib€d  a  scale 
of  maximum  charj^'es  for  conveyance.  To  these 
maximum  rates  nio^t  of  tho  companies  were  allowed 
to  add  a  terminal  charge  for  the  ser>nces  of  load- 
ing, nnloading,  covering,  collection,  mad  delivery, 
&c  Althoojpi  the  eompaniae  had  thus  power  to 
thargjB  certain  rates,  uie  inarfeia  vem  eeldom 
enlnved ;  bat  even  witii  tlie  loiwer  level  «f  aotoal 
charges  the  traders  were  dissatisfied,  and  demanded 
frequent  inc^uiries  into  the  working  of  railways. 
Three  such  inquiries  were  hel<l  hotwt  en  1886  and 
1884,  but  the  companies  were  on  the  whole  acquitted 
of  the  charges  brought  against  them.  As  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  of  1872  the  K&ilway  Cummission 
was  ap|K>inted  to  Hpecially  deal  with  disputes 
between  traders  and  tlie  railways.  In  1885  the 
government  made  an  attonpt  to  deal  with  the 
whole  sabiect  oi  railway  ra^  hat  it  wee  not 
until  1888  that  an  act  was  passed.  The  later 
part  of  1889  and  the  whole  of  1890  wera  oocnpied 
with  inquiries  before  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a 
joint  coriiiMitteo  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
to  the  rat«^  and  classification!*  of  the  railways, 
and  the  renult  has  been  acts  which  (  iuid-  into  force 
on  l^t  August  1892,  amending  the  puwent  and 
claHsiticatiotis  of  nine  of  the  leatung  lines. 

Zone  Hvtteni. — In  1889  a  new  departure  wsa  in- 
augnratea  on  the  Hnngarian  state  railwagn  Iqf  the 
introdnction  of  the  &ae  system  for  pseeengew. 
under  which  each  station,  taken  as  a  ooinl  pi 
departure,  is  conaidered  as  the  centre  of  certain 
zones,  which  increase  in  a  regular  ratio,  and  in 
which  the  fares  are  arranged  on  a  simple  plan. 
ThiJ*  was  followe<l  by  the  introduction  (tn  tho 
.Vu-Htrian  railway  syntcni  of  tin-  Kicu/cr  laril!', 
which  i.H  a  conilnnation  of  the  Z(»ne  nmi  the  Kilo- 
metre HV''t»Mii.H ;  and  in  1S91  the  Zom-  .sy  -it»'iii  wast 
also  applietl  in  Hungarv  to  the  goo^b  traffic. 

ReauttM  of  Railuxiu  yVurkitig.—Xt  the  time  wImi 
the  liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  com- 
pleted, ten  miles  an  hoar  travelled  by  the  fast 
atage  and  mail  eoaohea  wea  aboat  the  limit  of 
speed  attainable.  At  that  time  the  po|nilation  of 
tn»?  T'nito<|  Kinijiloiii  was  alMiiit  'J."  millions;  in 
isyi  it  wa-*  iie.irly  ^  millions.  ,\t  the  opening  of 
the  London  and  "Hiriiiiii;,'liiuii  Railway  there  were 
3028  stage-ooiu-hex,  lA  four  horse  and  49  pair  hoi-se 
mail-coacheii  in  iwe.  The  full  seating  ca]ia<  ity  of 
these  vehicles,  each  being  licensed  to  carry  fifteen 
IMOsengeiS,  weald  npre>«ent  I6,d00,000  individual 
joain^  in  the  ooone  of  the  year,  and  it  may  be 
flalaly  airamed  that  not  more  thaa  10  millioiiB  of 
■ndi  Joonieys  wece  made.  The  adsnt  of  eorre- 
spondenoe  among  the  population  was  ofBdally 
Htated  at  82  tnillionR  of  letters.  Tn  1890  the 
numl)er  of  itas-sengers  carried  on  the  railways  was 
.SIT  iiiillions.  On  the  basis  of  work  done  by  stage- 
coaches in  1837,  we  shoold  require  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  "*  »-»-•-- 
4M 


now  conveyed  over  the  20,000  miles  of  railway. 
On  30th  November  1830  the  first  of  Her  Majeety^s 
mails  was  transferred  from  the  mail-coach  to  toe 
railway.  The  increased  f acilitiea  thoa  aAMrded  oon« 
verted  a  miifonn  penny  poet  from  a  theory  into  a 
reality  when  that  system  camo  into  «)i>eratioti  on 
5th  l5ecen>ber  18;^.  In  189U  the  Tost  ullicu  cele- 
brated the  jubilee  of  the  penny  [KMtage,  and  in  that 
year  carried  16o0  millions  of  fettera,  'i07  millions  of 
post  cards,  It'J  ij)illioiis  of  book-packets,  and  159 
millions  lit  newspapers.  To  have  conveye<l  this 
would  have  re«juiriHl  more  than  thirty  tunes  the 
number  of  coechee  which  canied  the  mails  half  a 
century  daee.  TIm  news  in  those  days  was  carried 
at  an  average  speed  of  8)  miles  per  hour.  The 
railways  carry  toe  mails  at  an  average  8|>eed  of 
over  40  miles  per  hour. 

The  total  traffic  in  coal  on  tho  railways  of  the 
Tnitod  Kingdom  amounted  to  over  12<J  millions 
of  tons  in  lnyO.  Of  the  totAl  moat  supply  of  I.^)n- 
don  the  railway  companits  convey  aiNnit  t>4  [Mjr 
cent. ;  whibt  oi  milk  four  comuaiiies  alone  import 
about  22  millions  of  gallons  eaen  year.  The  supply 
of  vegetables,  frtiite,  and  flowers  for  London  and 
other  large  towns  is  also  mainly  dependent  on  the 
railways.  The  fish  trade  of  the  eoantnr  also  owea 
Its  devdopment  mainly  to  tlie  railway  tadfitisB  of 
recent  years— in  1890, 383,000  tons  of  this  valuable 
item  of  our  food  suppliee  were  conveyed  by  rail 
from  the  ports  to  iidand  markets. 

State  Ou'uersh iji  of  JUul unt/s.  —  It  maj'  W  assumed 
in  general  that  raUway  construction  and  develop- 
ment has  been  less  hampered  by  state  inter- 
ference in  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  preciselv  in  tnese  countries  that 
railways  have  attained  tneir  highest  development. 
In  other  British  colonies  the  government  has  either 
built  or  snhse^nently  purchased  the  lines.  Rail- 
way construction  in  France  was  undertaken  in  a 
much  more  metluMlical  manner  than  in  (ireat 
Britain.  The  country  is  partitione<i  out  among  six 
great  companies,  and  conipelition  has  tlnis  ijoen 
entirely  avoided.  The  ),'o\ ernnn'nt  owns  al>out 
one  tlurd  of  the  capital  invented,  an<i  « ill  ulti- 
mately about  tho  middle  of  the  2Uth  century  become 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  the  various  systems.  The 
state  has  tiie  right  to  fix  fares  and  charges,  and  to 
determine  the  amoont  of  new  mileage  to  be  con- 
structed from  time  to  time.  So  far  as  technical 
skill  is  concerned,  the  railways  of  the  country  are 
well  managed,  but  the  accommodation  jirovided  is 
far  inferior  to  that  in  (ireat  Britain  or  the  I'nited 
States;  pitsHonger- trains  me  coniiiaratively  few 
and  crowded,  and  the  freight  service  is  very  slow. 
The  main  lines  are  very  remunerative  in  their 
operations,  but  the  local  roads  are  mostly  worked 
as  a  less.  In  Geramny  the  roads  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  government,  and  political  and 
milituyoonsideratums  are  j>aramount  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  The  Iinee  have  heea  eheafdy 
constructed,  the  cost  beingless  than  half  per  mile 
that  in  Croat  Britain.  The  tendency  in  most 
other  Euro{jean  countries  is  towards  state  ownership 
or  control  of  railways.  The  ltus>iun  government 
since  ItiHO  hits  l>oon  actively  en;:iij,'ed  in  buying  up 
pri\ate  railways  and  builuin^'  new  lines,  and  at 
tho  present  time  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  system 
is  owned  by  the  state.  In  Belgium  the  whole  of 
the  lines  have  been  so  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment.   In  Aostria  only  one  line  is  a  state  railwav. 

RaOwaifi  A»  Ms  Umiitd  State^.^Bf  fax  tde 
greatest  and  most  rapid  development  ef  railway 
construction  in  proportion  to  iwpulation  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  the  working  of 
railways  in  all  parts  of  the  world  owes  much  to  the 
characteristic  inventive  genius  of  Americans.  The 
hnUding  of  railways  ha*  not  been  hampered  on  the 
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Amcriean  eontsnent      undue  teg^bbitlve  rattrie- 

tioiis.  State  ownership  ha«  nsver  been  aeriously 
discu>*se<l  ;  land  Ikw  Ixren  cheap  or  free  for  oocapa- 
tion  ;  the  (H^taiicee  to  be  traversed  are  Krent,  and 
it  ifl  liuiall  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  iron  road 
has  in  meet  districts  preceded  or  sujKTHolcd  the 
ordinan'  highway.  Before  the  date  of  tlie  cele- 
brated locomotive  trial  which  evolved  the  *  Kocket,' 
an  engine  was  run  in  America  called  the  '  Stour- 
bridge Lion,'  a  madiiiie  made  in  Englaud,  and  im- 

Esrted  by  the  DelftwmMd  Hudaon  Ctnal  BailroMi 
bmpany.  T)i«  firat  ndbwid  in  the  United  Stetee 
was,  nowever,  begun  in  1828  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Company,  a  section  of  15  miles  from  Baltimore 
to  Ellicott'8  Mills  iM-in^  opt-ntHl  in  May  1830. 
Horse  trnetion  waM  first  used  on  this  line.  Ameri- 
CAn  euf^ines  an-  r  i  .'.  found  coin]>etin^' with  English- 
built  machineif  ia  luaiiy  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Britiah-AuRtrauan  colonies. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  matt«r  of  carriage  con- 
■tniction  that  the  American  railroad  engineer  has 
aiArked  out  an  indemndent  path  and  obtained  the 
meet  striking  reMdm.  For  many  yearn  European 
railwav  carriages  adhered  closely  to  the  model  of 
the  old  Rtage-coach.  The  longer  distances  travelled 
on  til  -  Aniericancontinent, and  the  repnhlican  spirit 
which  objected  to  the  division  of  clafwie-s,  led  to  the 
Adoption  acn»*s  the  Atlantic  if  tin'  Irin^'  rriilroail 
car,  with  a  central  ]>as»a£e  between  the  (*eai.s.  The 
great  size  and  weight  o?  these  stracturee  nece><.si 
tttted  increased  attention  tvsuch  details  as  springs, 
eoaplin^,  and  brakes,  and  in  the  pruvisiun  of  sach 
■eaeMonee  for  eomfort  and  safety  American  rail' 
load  praetioe  hia  long  been  in  aavanoe  of  that  in 
any  other  part  f»f  the  world.  Repablicaa  rim* 
^leity  notwithstanding,  the  demand  for  improved 
acconiiini.liaiiifi  ^M^r  ri-'  to  drawing-room,  sleep- 
ing, and  diuiiig-siHjiii  tars,  and  the  Htoek  turned 
out  for  the.HC  pur)><>ses  hy  il  ■  I  iHinan  and  Wagner 
companies  challenges  conipaiiMin  with  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  travel  of  royalty  in  the  Old 
World.  The  '  Vestibale'  trains  running  on  most 
of  the  trunk-lines  for  laog  iHltailces — say  between 
New  York  and  ChicMO— represent  the  high^t 
Ideal  yet  obtained  of  raxniioua  travelling.  K&il- 
way  atoek  of  this  character  ia  moetlj  owned  by 
independent  companies,  wheee  eflldab  etrfleet  the 

extra  fares  for  the  accoiiinKKlation. 

In  the  l'nite<i  States,  tjetween  1830  anil  1890,  a 
total  len^fth  of  1()7,0<X)  miles  has  l>een  constructe^l,  or 
an  average  of  nearly  iiHOO  miles  a  vear.  Previous  to 
1H50  the  fiH'at^r  portion  of  tlie  railroads  made  were 
in  the  states  liordering  on  the  Atlantic,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  isolated  lines  employed  for  local 
traffic.  A  great  developmeot  to  Uiis  form  of  enter- 
prise was  given  by  the  diaooTety  of  gold  in  Cali- 
nmiai  ancT linee  ware  ramdly  pushed  towaida  tiie 
eentoe  flf  the  continent.  The  greateivttw«rati]i« 
commence rn en t  of  tlie  next  dr<-ade  emnhaaised  the 
necessity  of  direct  communication  witti  the  grow- 
ing Pacific  states  to  cement  the  Union,  and  pn  ern- 
ment  assistance  was  freely  given  botli  in  land- 
grants  and  money  to  the  two  companie(>,  the  l  iiion 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific,  which,  building  respec- 
tively from  the  fcist  ami  the  west,  met  near  Salt 
Lake  Citv  in  May  1869,  the  total  length  from  the 
Missouri  liiver  to  Han  Frandsco  being  1700  milaa. 
Sinee  that  date  five  traaeeontinental  linee  tkava 
been  eompleted,  inetuding  the  Canadian  PadBe 
Railway  on  British  territory.  The  rate  of  eeneral 
railroad  construction  has  varied  considerably,  but 
the  most  active  porio<l  was  that  between  1880  and 
1890.  In  1882  11,500  miles  were  built,  and  in  1SS7 
no  less  than  12,878.  A  largo  extent  of  tin  i  ilea^re 
wa»  built  in  advance  of  the  neoe»siuc!«  of  the  dis- 
tricts traversed,  and  in  other  cases  existing  linee 
were  paralleled  to  the  heavv  loae  of  the  inteieeli 
eeaeeraed.  Theee  perioda  of inwHionatnietieii  and 


TeeoltiBg  eompetition,  oombined  with  a 

reduction  of  mileage  rates  as  the  c«ntTe  of  aj.m 
cultural  production  moved  westward  acruis  the 
com  :ir,  caused  at  time«  much  depression  in 
railruail  securities.  The  systeni  of  finance  under 
which  the  companies  borrow  money  on  mortage* 
with  forecloeure  powers  (not  possessed  by  owners  of 
British  railway  debentures)  has  also  been  the  caus<> 
of  heavy  loss  to  inveatoia  in  Amerioan  ratlroadN 
many  of  which  have  paaMd  thrandi  Ilia  ordeal  <if 
reorganisation  with  theaoeompanyng  'aaaennent' 
Or  'wiping  oat*  of  junior  eeeailtaea. 

To  remedy  the  effects  of  over-competatioo.  a 
system  of  'pooling'  receipts  was  adopted  by  tlje 
various  trunk-- lines.  Under  thi-  j  I  lm  the  reoei{)U< 
from  any  given  description  of  tralln  nerrt  made  into  | 
a  c<inimon  jjun-  -,  u  1  divided  amonj;  the  companies  | 
ooucenied  in  au  agrees  1  ratio.  The  state  railroad 
oommtasione  were  (lowerleM  to  deal  with  traffic 
originating  or  peasiiig  out  of  their  respective  terri- 
tones ;  bun  in  iflBS  Ui&  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miaaiMi  waa  Mwoiated  with  federal  aothoiity  to 
deal  with  qneemneaiheting  railway  traAe.  Under 
the  law  appointing  the  oommiwion,  'pooling* 
receipts  was  made  illeeal,  and  the  well-known 
'long  and  short  haul'  clause,  establishinf^  uniform 
mileage  rates,  was,  contrary  to  the  result.  exf«ect«Hl 
to  produce  iiivAstn .us  ir^iilts  to  railway  i''W--iijr». 

The  total  rail^v  jiv  <  anital  in  the  Unilol  States  in 
1890  wa8fl0,l'2^^  0(H  i  (X)0,  of  which  rather  leas  than 
half,  or  •4,M0,U0U,(MJO,  oonaiated  of  capital  f^tock, 
and  the  remaiader  ci  different  forms  of  iudebtd 
neee.  The  eoet  per  mila  of  completed  road  was 
$59,688.  The  graee  eaminp  were  $1,007,847,000, 
eqiuJ  to  10*8  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  and  the 
net  earnings  $346,921,000.  or  3*4  per  cent  on  the 
outstanding  capital.  Oi  this  amount  418  per 
cent,  represent.?  interest  on  indebtedness,  while  the 
aveiii^'c  i«'tui[i  111  t[ie  way  of  dividend  to  st(N-k- 
holdcrs  was  1  "80  per  cent.  The  work  done 
represented  in  1890  by  793,92o,(X)0  train  miles 
run.  Pa.<«.iengers  were  carried  to  the  number  oi 
520.439,000,  and  an  average  distanoeef  94D6  mile*, 
while  701.M4,000  tone  of  frei|dit  were  CMiied  an 
average  «it«Me  of  112'01  muee.  The  avenge 
eaminga  per  passenger  per  mile  were  S*18S  ceon, 
and  per  ton  of  goods  per  mile  0*93.'^  cent*,  the  lattar 
;-i]ii\v.-;'  juiMii^^r  tlian  in  most  other  couatrka, the 
di''t,L].<  r-;  ]i:i:\[<-d  in'ing  unnsually  great. 

''/,,■,,,(/  (,'r,i/  Ffirrufn  lid i/tt\i >/.<(. — (^aiiH  i'iui  rail- 
ways iuUuw  closely  in  their  character islics  ibe 
constrmUion  and  metho<i>«  of  working  of  the  lin« 
across  the  boundary.  The  return  of  liiSO  givas 
a  tote]  «f  about  14,000  miles  completed,  the 

Kmter  proportion  of  the  mileage  being  divided 
tween  two  companies,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Canadian  BMille,  The  aomiinal  capital,  indndiag 
advanoee  made  and  aid  granted  by  the  Dondaloa 

fn  ernment,  was  ?T86, -447,000,  or  $56,174  pr  inilt 
he  eajuiugs  were  returned  at  ?46, 844,000.  and  the 
net  profits  at  $13,930,0(Kj  I  ;i-i»engers  v  *  r  ,  ,  nriod 
to  the  number  of  12,821, UUCi,  and  2C»,787  j  hai  t..as  af 
freight. 

In  Mexico  for  many  years  the  line  from  Ver» 
CrujL  to  the  capital,  constructed  in  1850  at  a  besry 
cost  by  British  capital,  was  the  only  railwaj  ia 
existence ;  but  routee  connecting  with  theqranna 
ol  the  United  Statee  wemaubeeivaatly  eoaelraBiad 
under  Ameriean  anapieea. 

Of  railways  in  other  Central  American  states  the 
Panamli  line  constructed  by  American  capital,  at 
the  first  transcontinental  route,  claims  chief  atten- 
tion. Other  routw  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  are  under  construction,  and  a  great  schpiiK. 
traver«>iri^  the  Isthmus  from  north  to  south,  >«ats 
diactisHed  ;ind  stejis  t.%ken  for  the  neceesarj' snr^-ep 
at  a  meeting  of  repreaentativee  of  the  variooa  »• 
pnUiM  heir  in  1890  at  WeaUngloa.  The  pn|eet 
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Ties  in  magnitude  with  the  TranH-SiWrian  railway 
scheme  in  the  Old  World.  Tlif  Argentine  Con- 
feiieratiun represents  the  chief  railway  ilevelopment 
in  the  soathera  half  uf  the  cuntiiient. 

In  the  earlv  days  of  railway  enterprise  iu  India 
the  agency  of  private  comnaniei)  guaranteed  bv  the 
•tat*  «M  exclttriTely  empUiyed,  Md  nearlv  all  the 
mat  trank-UnMof  tlMfioimtiyware  made  under 
this  aystem.  The  government  gave  the  tend  for 
the  lines  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  interest 
•^'oiiorally  at  five  per  oeot.  on  tlie  share  capital  and 
a  lower  rat<»  uj>on  the  debentureH  for  iiiiiety  uine 
y«»ars.  Any  suriiliis  (•a^IliM^.'^^  after  the  ^;uara^l<-'e^^ 
rates  wero  paid  were  <iiviiled  e<jiiallv  between  the 
j^overniiifiit  and  tlie  oonipanitt*.  .\lore<jver,  the 
government  retained  the  right  of  baying  the  under- 
takings at  Bpecified  dates  on  payment  of  the  ndoe 
of  the  stock  calculated  at  its  market  price  on  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years.  In  this  way 
the  Jbwt  Indian  iUulway  wm  Mqnired  in  1880, 
the  Eastern  Bengal  in  18S4,  the  fKnd,  Punjab,  and 
Delhi  in  18R,>  86,  the  Oudh  and  Holiilkund  at  the 
end  uf  1888,  and  the  South  Indian  in  1890.  In 
1H70  a  new  iK)licy  of  railway  developuiont  by 
the  direct  ajj^ncv  of  the  state  wa.s  inaugurated; 
and  in  1880-81  tfie  system  of  enuimraging  private 
enterpritie  by  state  assistance  was  asain  adopted. 
Both  agencies  are  now  emploved.  In  some 
inatancw— notably  the  Bengal  ana  North-Western 
line — mdwan  hKwbMB  ooostmcted  without  any 

oei  ilk  othan »mbsidy  or 
)  hae  twen  aranted.  The  agency 
of  private  companies  has  afno  been  emploved  by 
the  government  both  in  the  construction" and  work- 
ing of  state  lines.  In  all  cases  the  goveniment  hits 
the  power  of  taking  over  the  railways  at  >]«i  itied 
j>erii»ls  (.[1  ^tiUeil  terms.  In  1H,S4  a  iselcin  cuiii- 
mittee  reijorteti  in  favour  of  a  more  rapid  extension 
of  railways  than  had  been  taking  place,  and  recom- 
mended the  broad  gauge — i.e.  6  feet  6  inches — 
except  in  tracts  where  the  metre  or  smaller  gauge 
was  ainady  in  eooceMiul  oaagation.  and  for  local 
liaea  where  the  tralBe  eooM  only  he  light.  The 
first  railway  opened  in  India  was  that  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Company  from  Bombay  to 
Taiiiiah,  traffic  bcin^;  coiiimfnred  on  4tl»  May 
18,>:},  and  at  the  ckwe  of  1890  there  were  16,996 
tni\e!i  in  working.  Of  this  total  8077  miles  were 
state  lines  worked  by  companie.s,  4ti84>  mileu 
state  lines  worked  by  tne  state,  2588^  miles  were 
worked  by  guaranteed  companies,  381  by  ai  ' 
companies,  o39^  mHia  were  owned  by  nafiva 


and  worked  by  oompanies,  124  miles  were  owned 
hy  natiTaatateo  and  worked  by  state  railway  agency, 
5471  were  owned  and  worked  by  native  states,  and 
58fjniles  were  in  Portuguese  and  French  territory. 

The  first  railway  in  .\u^»trala«ia  wtv<  ])rfijf<  tfd  in 
1850  in  New  South  WaleH  by  private  ent«  ^irise, 
but  was  completed  Ky  the  ),'o\  ernment.  W  ith  a 
few  small  exceptions  the  raiilwavs  of  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  are  owned  and  worke<l  l>y  the 
ffovemments.  The  dates  of  opening  of  the  lirat 
unea  and  latest  mileage  returns  of  each  colony  are : 
Victoria  (iSth  Saotember  186i)»  2762  miles;  New 
SoQth  Walee  {9M  Ifay  18B6),  818S  mUes;  Queens- 
land (31st  July  1865).  2113  milest  Soath  Aostralia 
('26th  April  18fi6).  1810  miles;  Western  Australia 
(21>*t  January  1S64),  5fi9  niiles  ;  New  Zealand  (1st 
Decemljer  1863),  ll>65  inile.n  ;  Tasmania  (10th  Feb- 
ruary 1S71),  374  mileH.  In  .\ii!*trala.Hia  in  ls70 
there  were  but  948  miles  of  railway,  hut  in  IHiKJ 
there  were  about  12,000  miles.  The  di-Htribution  of 
this  total  is  shown  above.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
in  Australia  dilihrent  gauges  have  been  adopted, 
■o  that  where  the  systems  join  traaahinment  of 
goods  and  passengers  is  necessary.  The  Victorian 
Hnes  are  omit  on  the  5  feet  3  inches  gfVp,  which 
ia  also  the  natioaal  standard  in  South  Anstimlia, 


but  this  colony  has  also  700  miles  on  the  3  feet  6 
inche**  gan^'e.  In  New  South  Wales  a  4  feet  8J 
inch»<  gauge  is  the  ntandard,  but  there  is  also  a  5 
feet  3  inehe-s  line.  In  Queensland,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  all  the  railways 
are  on  a  3  feet  6  inches  gauge.  The  capital  cost  per 
mile  of  the  Australasian  Unes  has  been :  Victoria, 
£18,612:  New  South  Wales,  £12.682;  TasmanU. 
£8486;  New  Zealand,  £7682:  Oueensland,  £6766; 
South  Australia,  £6444 ;  and  Western  Australia, 
£4374  yKT  mili'.  In  Tajie  ('(ihitiy  the  fii-st  railway 
was  o|M>ne«l  2<ith  June  1860,  and  w  hen  the  govern- 
ment took  over  the  railways  in  1873  there  were 
only  (i3i  miles  ;  in  1890  there  were  1890  miles. 

In  China  the  first  short  railway  at  Woosung  was 
torn  uo  after  a  few  months'  working,  but  tho'lioe 
to  the  Kaeping  collieries  was  not  dLoturbed.  Soma 
100  miles  of  toe  Tien-tain  line  has  since  been  eon- 
Btmoted,  and  plans  are  under  discussion  for  the 
umialnMiUon  of  a  tronk  nmte.  Bee  the  artidiM 
on  the  several  countries. 

Itailway  Mileage. — The  dates  ftf  the  (i]teniii^'  of 
the  hrst  railways,  and  the  mileage  iu  1891,  uf  the 
principal  eoontnee  are  as  ondw : 

16.4«7 
8315 
ISSS 
>S,&8« 
tt.0O0 


Atutris-HamSfjr.  Mth  September  18SS . . 

Belgium  5th  May  18U  

I>i!nraark  18th  8«'pt4>raberl)M4. . 

Frmrjcp  ,  im  fk-tolifr  18SS  

OermMy.  Tth  Deoeubar  1886... 

~  '  isadInlsBd..4nhainl«ntMrui5.. 

.litk  nensry  IMS... 

ItalT  8d  OftobCT  1880  

NetWlanis......  ISth  September  IMk. 

Nanmir  Uth  July  lH,'.a  

Portufpd  9th  July  ih.'M   

HuwU  4th  April  188H.  

SpsiB  jmkWukmUM,,., 

Swedra  MFArosnrlBSI..., 


SwitJirlsad..,..  ,  ISth  June  18M 

Turki-y  4th  October  lh60. 

K«Tpt  aflth  Jajjimry  184« 

India  18th  April  1858... 

Uait<Kl  Hutea  17th  April  1827... 

Clanada  IMh  March  1847.. 

Mexico  8th  October  IBfiO  

ArgriitlnsBapabUs  14th  December  18M.... 

Uradl  SOth  April  18&4  

Chili  January  l«ft2  

Colombia  January  18S0  

Paia^y  lat  October  18«8.  

Peru  S9th  May  1851  

Uruftuay  lit  January  1889  

Vf  DMUf  la . .   Pth  Kebnuiry  18«6  


niT 

18S7 

970 

1280 
19.0S7 

ixm 
\m 

\93» 
lOM 
14»4 

16.99* 
187,000 
14,000 
68S7 
5798 
6:79 
IMS 

sao 

149 

687 
441 


S»v  Francis.  HiHorp  of  the  Etigluk  Railicni/  (IS.'Sl); 
W.  Call,  Ii.ulu;i,i  /^//(/rTn(I865);  SmileiK  Live*  ti<'<vje 
and  HtiUrt  Sliphnuon  (l868);  Colbum,  Lt>f<ymt,tivt 
Etlffineeriny  (lH71l;  Arthur  Ilfljw,  Life  of  T.  Bmntev 
(1872);  Francis  Trevithick,  L\ft  uf  Trtvithtrk  [  1872)"; 
Adsma,  Railroad  ami  Ruilufii/  Qut-rtiont  IIHTS  |  ;  Rod- 
man, Ijnw  iif  Riiihcfiii  ('(mifianift  ti$  Carrtrrt  (1K80); 
Bunlett'a  O'firuil  T lit f II u)f  r,4-r  {IH9\  ) ;  Barr^  an<l  Brsm- 
well,  Rill!  I'litjn  and  lAtcinnttliitf  ( IHHl)  ;  Bigg.  Railway 
Artf.  KVt  W(18<i7),  and  Su^iplejncntt.i,  lH7r>  (  iKKlT; 
Muiot,  Jiiiiliiiiij  Tntrd  in  Luropi-  and  Amrrica  (1882); 
Clifford,  I'rinit'  BiU  Legislation  (2  vola.  188.%  87); 
Ivatt's  iJrti/iAJi/  Manai/ement  of  St/itiina  Warinc, 
Statr  Purekate  of  Raili'vii/f  i  1S87  ) ;  Professor  Manthall 
on  8tat«  Ownerahip,  in  Tr,in$.  Brit.  Aisiyc.  (18tKI); 
Jeana,  Bailimv  Problrmn  of  Wirrkiw)  in  l>iffrr<nt 
Countries  (188?);  M'Dormott,  Life  uf  FiriMnk  11887), 
and  The  Railviap  Clearing  house  {\>^ ) ;  Williams.  Our 
Iron  Roads  (1888),  and  The  MulUtwl  Raihc^iu  (1883; 
Dewed.  1888);  H.  Grierson,  Railtcay  Rales,  EiutUth  and 
^bfT^j/n  (1886) ;  Findlay,  Workitiy  and  Manwjt  metU  of 
an  English  RaUuxiy  ( 18^ ) ;  Acworth,  Railtcayt  of  Eng- 
land  (1889),  and  Railtoavs  of  Scotland  {1890) ;  HoilgeH, 
Lav  of  JtaUwaps,  by  Uly  '(7th  ed.  1880);  Hyde.  The 
Royal  Maii  {3d  tA.  1889);  Foxwell  and  Fsrrer,  Express 
IViiinj,  Snglitk  and  Foreujn  (1889);  Fiaher,  Railieay 
Aeeounts  and  Ftnanee  (1891);  RaUte^tys  of  Amenea 
(1860);  BnuUhaw's  Railway  Manual;  hoard  of  Trade 
RaUvay  Returns  (of  oapital,  revenue,  aocidenta,  brakes, 
■ignala);  Poor's  MantnU  of  tJu  Railroads  of  the  United 
Slates  (annual) ;  Reports  of  Interstate  Comunittion  of  the 
U nited  Stal*$  ;  sad  for  forei^  wanks  SB  iaihn9%  sss  th^ 
Cataloffu*  of  M.  Ounod,  Pans. 
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BalmoBdl*  See  Mabcantomio. 

Rsin*   WlMtovcr  lowen  the  tmpnttnn  of 

th(-  air  below  the  point  of  utaration,  or  the  dew- 
point,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  rain.  Various 
cnusea  may  conspire  t«  bring  alxiut  tlii^*  olmnge  of 
temperature,  hut  liy  far  the  most  iiiiimrtHiit  of 
these  orifpnatc  in  winib  and  otliei  movemente  of 
the  atmn<«pherc.  Tlie  mort*  iirominent  principles 
of  the  connoction  of  the  wiiuls  to  the  rainfall  are 
these  :  ( 1 )  AVhen  tiic  windH  liave  travened  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ocean  before  reaching  lud  the 
rainfall  is  large;  (2)  when  the  winds,  on  arrinng 
at  the  land,  advance  into  higher  latitades  or  into 
eolder  iwioiib  the  iminfall  ie  uvgely  increased,  for 
tbe  •fanple  re— on  tint  tiie  db*  b  now  more  rapidly 
brawbl  below  the  point  of  saturation  ;  (3)  if  the 
winds,  eren  though  they  arrive  directly  from  the 
Ocean,  have  not  travereetl  a  conaiderahle  hreaiUh 
of  it,  the  rainfall  i«  not  large  indeetl,  in  the  case 
of  the  »ea-l>oar(l  of  Lower  ('alifomia  the  mean 
annual  amount,  as  at  San  Diego,  is  only  10  inches  ; 
{ 4 )  if  the  winds,  even  though  they  have  cnwsed  a 
great  extent  of  ocean,  yet  on  arriving  at  thie  land 
at  once  advance  into  lower  latitades  or  intotraimer 
regions,  the  rainfall  ia  amaU;  (A)  U  a  nunae  a€ 
monnUins  lie  aeroee  the  onwud  eomae  of  the 
winds,  the  rainfall  is  largely  increased  on  the  side 
facing  the  winds,  but  r«3aoed  over  the  region  on 
tli<>  otlier  pido  of  the  range  ;  the  reason  being  that, 
a«  tlie  air  on  the  windward  aide  of  the  ndge  is 
suddenly  raised  to  a  greater  height  in  crotwing  the 
ridge,  the  tenijtiTHlure  is  still  more  retluced  hy 
mere  cxpHnMion,  and  a  more  copious  precipitation 
is  the  consequence.  On  the  lee  side,  as  the  air 
descends  to  lower  levels,  it  gradually  sets  drier, 
and  hence  the  rainfall  of  neoeaaitgr  d*»nini«hw  with 
every  stage  of  the  deeoent  to  lower  leveb. 

AtteBtmi  BUT  be  bem  drawn  to  the  diminished 
velodtjr  ef  liie  wiM  over  land  as  compared  with 
the  open  sea,  as  hMtbotn  fully  shown  by  the  obeer- 
yatioiis  of  the  Chattmger  expc<iition.  From  these 
it  lia.s  l>een  proved  that  an  eriv('lo]X'  of  stiller  air, 
or  air  of  lews  velocitj'  as  conii)nrwl  with  that  of 
the  o(  cnn,  hroiMls  over  the  land,  ami  by  its  preeence 
forces  the  wind  hh)wing  across  the  land  to  a  greater 
height,  thus  augnienting  the  rainfall.  This  drag- 
ging elTect  of  the  land  on  the  wind,  and  the  import- 
ant consequences  resulting  fnmi  It,  explain  how  it 
is  that  duiina  aorth-eaeterly  stonBa  of  rain  the 
foreshone  of  the  Filtb  of  Portb,  Moray  Firth,  and 
Pentland  Firth,  whieh  look  to  the*  north  east, 
receive  a  much  heavier  rainfall  than  other  parte  of 
Scotland  in  tliese  cirrunistanpes.  On  the  Ayrshire 
cojist  tlie  annual  rainfall  at  Ayr  is  "W  inches,  but 
at  Uirvan  it  rise.-*  to  51  inches.  Boili  >iatioiis  are 
close  to  the  coast,  the  only  difference  being  tliat 
the  hills  to  the  eaotwMd  tniniidi  flBllsh  BOMOr  tibe 
coast  at  (jirvan. 

For  short  |ieriods  the  heaviest  rainfalls  ooeor 
with  tbtinderstomu,  and  with  tonudoee,  water* 
■poute,  and  other  forme  of  tbe  whirlwlad,  fbr  the 
reeeon  that  not  only  is  their  rapid  exMnsion  due 
to  the  rapid  ascent  of  the  air,  out  also  to  great 
rarefaction  i)r(shice«l  by  the  extreme  velocity  of  the 
gyrations  of  the  air  round  tlie  axis  of  tiie  wiiirl 
wind.  <Jne  of  the  heaviext  rainfalls  yet  recordeil 
in  the  Itritish  Islands  was  2  "24  ineh^  in  40  minutes 
at  Le<lnathie,  Forfarshire,  during  a  severe  thunder- 
storm on  1 8th  June  1887.  At  Camberwell,  London, 
3*12  inches  fell  in  2  houn  ITniiintefl  on  Ist  August 
1846.  Of  heavy  falls  darinff  one  day  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  7*29 
inches,  3d  October  1890 ;  Seathwaite,  6*78  inche^ 
8th  May  1884 :  Tongtie,  6-00  inches,  7th  September 
1870;  Newport,  Walea,  533  inches,  Htli  .July 
1875;  and  Camusinas,  Argyllshire,  5  6(J  inches, 
S4th  Januan  186k. 

In  the  l''nit«<l  States,  where  severe  thunder-  ' 


storms  and  tomadoea  uum  freqoently  eeeer,  tbc 
daily  rainfalls  repeatedhr  eaceeed  these  unomitt. 
Tbofl,  during  the  yeua  inB-89  the  following  heavy 
rainliub  of  one  day  were  reeorded :  Brownsville, 
Texae^  12^  inches  in  September  1886;  PensacoU. 
10'70  IBcliee,  June  1887:  Key  West,  7-80  incbes, 
September  1889;  Chattfl.n(K)ga,  7  \',\  inches,  March 
188ti;  Slireveport,  7'54  inches,  Januan,-  1KH5;  and 
a  day's  rainfall  of  from  5  to  7  inches  Ls  n  [.^Mtedij 
reconled  in  the  United  States.  These  amounts  are 
greatly  exceeded  in  lower  latitades.  Thus,  on  the 
Khasi  Hills,  India,  30  inches  on  each  of  five  snc- 
cessive  days  have  been  recordetl  ;  at  Bombay,  24 
inehea  in  ooo  nigbt;  and  at  Gibialtar,  SS  iaebNiB 
26lioiin.  ' 

As  regards  the  ocean  little  is  yet  known  from 
observation.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that  in  thf 
equatorial  Indt  of  calms  Ix'tween  the  region.'*  ^wf^j.! 
hv  the  two  trades  the  rainfall  of  tlie  is  cAii  reiich-^ 
the  iiiaxiniuni  ;  and  the  |>Rrt.M  of  the  Atlantic  iini 
Pacific  which  are  longest  within  the  1k*U  of  t-altu* 
as  it  shifts  northwanf  and  southward  w  ith  seamn 
have  the  heaviest  ocean  rainfall.  But,  though  the 
cloud -screen  is  unquestionably  dense  and  the  run- 
tell  freqacot  and  neavy,  the  dManratiaBa  of  the 
Obtlfen^er  oad  tbe  Nammu  ebow  that  the  ifarte- 
ments  gcneralty  made  to  these  are  very  greaUy 
exaggerated-  Oyer  the  open  sea  in  the  reeions  <rf 
the  trades  the  rainfall  is  everywhere  .small,  owing 
to  the  ciiTumstance  that  these  winds  are  an  ini- 
me<liatc  oiittiow  from  anti  cyclonic  regions,  then 
dni'ness  lieing  further  increased  sinee  ueir  coone 
is  directed  m  loglana  tliafe  IrtffiHBB'  ooMloallj 
warmer. 

The  trades,  however,  deposit  a  larger  raiofiO 
over  islands  and  other  land-surfaces  which  tbegr 
traverse ;  the  amounts  being  proportional  to  the 
height  of  the  land,  but  more  particularly  to  tiw 
degree  in  wlddi  uie  high  land  ranges  he  aeras 
the  paths  of  the  winds.  Thus,  at  Ascen.<jon, 
whicn  is  within  the  s<mth  east  tratiew  the  whole 
year  round,  the  annual  rainf  Lll  i^  K  s,')  inches;  and 
at  St  Helena  on  the  coii.st  ■>  .'{(3  inches,  but  on  the 
iiigh  land  in  the  interior  of  the  i-^Iand  it  rises  to 
24  inches.  In  the  westcni  division  of  the  Parifir. 
for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  «q[iiator.  tlie 
rainfall  is  very  slight,  and  extensive  guano  depodt^ 
are  formed  on  Maiden  and  other  ialanda  eeatteied 
over  that  leghm.  In  Maotitim,  on  tha  w— Ibw 
shore  of  iho  Islaiid,  the  amiiMl  ndnfali  is  aboet 
30  inchea;  bnt  at  Cluny,  16  miles  inland,  it  is  146 
inches,  the  latter  place  oeing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  extensive  fore*<t-clad  mountains. 

The  heaviest  rainfall>'  of  the  globe  are  brought 
hy  the  winds  whicli  have  traversed  the  grHjit«>t 
extent  of  ocean  within  llie  tropics.  These  con- 
ditions are  most  conjpletely  fulfilled  from  June  to 
September  by  the  winds  which,  begUUiing  their 
course  from  about  90*  S.  lat.,  hkm  htmie  on 
ioathem  Asia  as  the  aoath-w«it  maaaoaa,  which 
ooeordingly  dtstribotee  a  hovHtr  niahU  over  a 
laiyer  poraoB  of  the  earthV  tKEriam  than  ocenn 
anywiiere  else  in  any  season.  On  these  snninier 
\\iinls  the  rainfall  of  India  chiefly  dejiends,  an>i 
the  'lie'  of  the  iiionntain-systcinx  with  resi*ect  to  tht- 
winds  intensities  the  etleinN.  The  following  in 
inches  are  the  annual  anioiint.s  at  ditlerent  point- 
in  the  west  fnuii  Sural  southward  :  Snrat,  41  ; 
Itomlkay,  74 ;  Mahabaleshwar,  263 ;  Uanca,  231 ; 
Honawar,  130;  Calient  and  Cochin,  115.  In  the 
west  of  Ceylon  tiie  rainfall  is  also  la^ge,  being  at 
Colombo  88,  at  Galle  90,  at  Batnapora,  bbuid 
amom  the  hills,  IWt  batin  thaoMtol  the  islaad. 
befora  nadiing  wMdi  the  monaoon  ie  deprived  of 
moeh  of  its  moisture,  it  is  considemhiv  less,  being 
at  Mannar  91,  at  Jaffna  49,  and  at  Trincoraalee  62. 
The  rainfall  is  also  very  large  in  Banna,  being  at 
Akyab  194,  Sandowaj  814.  Diamond  Island  11% 
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Rfing(K)n  99,  Tavoy  197.  Mergui  162,  and  Port 
Blair  117.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Iky 
of  Bengal,  aitd  thence  north  to  Blmt&n,  whore  tAiQ 
summer  monsoon  curves  to  a  westerly  course  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  rainfall  is  great, 
rising  at  Cherra-pnnji,  in  the  Khasi  Hills  diu« 
trict,  to  479  inehM-^  nearly  40  faet  baing  the 
largest  known  nunMl  anywhen  on  tiie  globe. 
Owiny  U)  tliir*  iliversion  in  the.  conrse  of  the  mon- 
soon, the  vallev  of  the  C;an>^ea  enjoys  a  generous 
rainfall.  On  tfie  other  hand,  the  rainfall  is  small 
over  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  bein^  at  Multan 
6  "79,  and  at  Kiirrachee  7125,  increasing  over  the 
higher  iinrts  of  the  province,  at  Lahore  21,  Um- 
balla  36,  Simla  70,  and  Dharmsala  122. 

The  kev  to  the  distribution  of  tlie  rainfall  over 
the  East  Indian  Arebipelago  and  Australia  in  the 
diaftribatfam  of  pMMmn  front  sonlh  eastem  Asia  to 
Anatralia,  witn  the  nralting  prevailing  winds. 
During  the  winter  months  pressure  diminishes 
rapidly  from  .\sia  southwards,  and  northerly  winds 
prevail.  Now,  an  these  winds  have  travelled  a 
ffreat  breadth  of  ocean,  they  arrive  in  a  highly 
saturated  utat*  and  deposit  a  heavy  rainfall  over 
tbe^  islands  and  the  north  of  Australia.  'I'ha 
degree  to  which  tliese  rains  penetrate  into  Ans 
truia  depend*  entirely  on  tne  strength  of  the 
wiator  mouooo.  On  the  other  hand,  dnring  the 
summer  niontha  nrenw  ineienieB  from  Aeia  sonth- 
wards,  and  eontMrly  urinda  aet  in  from  Anetmlia 
to  Asia,  distributing  in  their  course  a  very  large 
rainfall  over  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, rising  at  several  jdaees  to  30  inclies  a 
month.  The  small  rainfall  in  such  islands  as 
riiii  i'.,  which  are  more  iniine«liately  sheltered,  jls 
11  were,  by  Australia  during  the.ne  southerly 
winds,  itiipre!w»e8  on  the  region  well-marked  dry 
and  wet  annual  eoeaoBfl  These  marked  ditt'ereuce» 
autong  the  climalee  of  this  archipelago  really 
depend  on  the  geogiMbieal  distribation  of  land 
and  sea  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  moKi  there- 
fore he  rt^rdea  as  permanent  difTerences,  and  as 
having  played  no  inconspicuous  part  in  the  unique 
distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  archipelago.  Since  in  the 
-•^utniiier  of  the  southern  heniisjihere  the  winds  blow 
frotii  the  sea  itdaiid,  and  in  the  winter  from  the 
land  -seawurd,  it  follows  that  generally  the  summer 
is  the  rainiest  season.  In  the  interior,  along  the 
Murray  River  and  ill  allaents,  the  rainfall  every- 
where \a  necessarily  smalL  In  the  north  of  New 
Zealand  the  winter  rain&dl  la  the  heaviest,  but 
farther  aouth.  whete  the  wet  vcrteriy  winda  prevail 
with  aone  eonataney  at  all  eeaaom,  the  rainfall 
is  distributed  pretty  "equally  through  the  year,  and 
is  of  course  largest  on  tlie  wehi^rri  slopes  of  these 
i.'>lands.  Thus,  while  in  the  east  it  is  at  Dunedin 
M  and  at  Chrisbchurch  28  inches,  in  the  west  it 
is  at  Hokitika  1»»  and  at  Beaty,  Inland,  106 

inches. 

Europe  aa  regaids  ita  rainfall  mav  be  di\ided 
into  two  regione— the  conntriea  boroering  on  the 
Meditenaaean,  and  the  rest  ef  the  continents  A 
vA»t  ocean  on  one  hand,  a  groat  eontinent  on  tlie 
other,  and  a  prevalenee  of  weeterty  winda  rale  the 
distribution  or  the  rainfall  in  western  am!  rinrthern 
Europe.  Now,  since  thesie  westerly  winds  have 
travernetl  a  vast  extent  of  ocean  hefore  arriving  at 
the  land,  they  distribute  a  large  rainfall,  particu- 
larly  on  hilly  regions  ojijioMing  their  course.  Thus, 
over  a  lar;:e  ]<:irt  of  the  Miirhlands  of  Scotland 
more  than  SO  ini'h»>s  full  annually,  and  over  fully 
one-third  of  the  (iritish  Islands  tlie  annual  amount 
exceeds  40  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  in  eastern 
districte  en  the  lee  aide  of  the  mat  monntain- 
nuiges,  the  lainfan  does  not  exceed  30  Indiee  over 
a  large  j>ortion  of  England,  and  in  some  of  the 
beat  agricultural  districts  of  ScoUaod.     In  the 


west  of  Norway  it  is  72  inehes  at  Bergen,  46  inclies 
at  the  Loin  ii  II  1-1.  lirI  10  inches  at  the  North 
(Jape;  over  large  iH)rtiousof  Sweden  it  is  21  inches, 
ana  in  Russia  and  Siberia  it  varim  from  20  to  '2 
inches.  Spain  presents  great  extremes,  from  70  in 
the  north-west  to  13  incnes  at  SaragofiBa.  In  the 
Dlaiaa  ol  Fianoe  and  Oennany  It  vwnm  from  20  to 
as  indNB,  riaini^  however,  ea  apinroaehing  the 
Alps  to  more  than  100  inches.  In  western  E)iro|)e 
the  greater  part  of  the  rain  falls  in  winter,  but  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent  in  rammer.  The 
summer  climates  of  the  extreme  sonth  of  Enrope 
an<l  in  the  north  of  Africa,  situated  at  compara- 
tively low  levels,  are  practically  rainless,  owing  to 
the  northerly  winds  tnat  set  in  with  considerable 
foroe  at  tbia  time  of  the  year  towards  the  heated 
phina  of  the  Sahara. 

The  annunar  winda  in  the  south-east  of  the 
United  Btatea  are  aeotherly ;  and,  as  they  have 
previously  traversed  a  considerable  extent  of  ocean, 
they  arrive  well  but  not  stiper-saturated,  and  pour 
down  a  monthly  rain  frill  if  G  inches  or  more  rrom 
Louisiana  to  Cnesapeake  tta,y.  The  conipamtive 
equa  I  mi -  ^  of  the  rainfall  over  the  ea.'^tern  states 
is  the  result  of  no  mountain-ridges  lying  athwart 
their  oath  and  of  the  winds  passinj^  into  higher 
latitudes  and  therefore  cooler  regions.  Again, 
the  distribution  and  amount  of  the  summer  rain- 
fall in  the  west  and  north  of  the  United  States  is 
reallv  determined  by  the  low  atmoepberie  pressure 
whicb  haa  ita  eentre  in  the  region  of  the  fiocky 
MountaiBa.  To  the  west  of  this  low  pressure 
winds  are  generally  nortli-westerly,  and  as  they 
thus  pass  into  hottier  regions  the  summer  rainfall 
in  these  part.s  of  the  United  State;*  and  Canada 
is  either  nothing  or  very  small  ;  whereas  on  the 
east  side  winds  are  southerly,  ami  the  rainfall  con- 
sa|uently  equals,  or  even  exceeds,  that  of  the  (ineiat 
agrienhumldistricts  of  Great  Britain. 

As  regard*  the  rainfall  of  the  two  extreme 
montha,  Janoaiy  and  July,  the  following  show  in 
inehea  the  amonnta  for  vanaaa  nlaoee :  Vera  Cru?^ 
6*10  and  SSHM;  Pbra,  ftill  and  SIM:  Manaos,  7  33 
and  182  ;  Pnenci  Ayn  -i,  2"37  and  1'70  ;  Corrientes, 
5  "24  ami  2  67  ;  and  ui  Africa.  Alexandria,  I  '9.')  and 
0-20 ;  Algiers,  4-43  and  0-04  ;  Senegal,  0-^  and 
3  tiO;  Sierra  Leone,  0*69  and  24*20;  Capetown. 
0-28  and  3-S.3;  Durban,  5-<X)  and  1  TO  ;  and  Zanzi- 
bar, 2-02  and  2  .'{■').  The  explanation  of  tbeee  and 
similar  ditlerences  is  found  in  tbeeeaunal  dianf^ 
of  the  wind.  The  Sonth  African  colonies  present 
the  strongest  aspects  of  climate,  so  for  aa  the  rain- 
ia  eoneemed*  beiiy  divided  into  two  totaOy 
darttnet  daaaee,  the  dimatea  of  the  Natal  eoaat 
and  of  the  inland  regions  where  the  rains  occur 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  climates  of  the 
other  regions  where  the  rains  fall  chiefly  durinjg 
the  winter  months.  The  driest  region  of  Africa  is 
doubtless  the  Sahara,  and  tlie  wettest  the  region 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  northwards,  indnaiog 
the  gathering-gromida  ef  tha  Nile. 
.  See  MKTKoitoLOOT.  RAm-OAOOB}  ako  Bloop-baim, 
sad,  for  Bhowem  of  frogs  and  fishes,  BB0WKR&  For  maps 
of  annusl  rahifftll  of  the  globe,  see  Loomis  in  Sitliman'i 
Amer.  Jonr.  Scu,  Murray  in  Jour.  Bop.  Scot,  Geo.  Soe., 
and  Hann  in  Climatatogical  Atlaa.  For  particular  coun- 
tries, Symons,  and  Ikichan  for  the  BrittBh  l6l»nd«; 
Kaulin  for  FrtttOd  and  Algiers ;  Blaofotd  and  Elliot  for 
India;  the  l>atelt  for  East  India  Ishunds;  Tod,  Kaa»«ll, 
Hector  Ellery,  and  Wrsfcge  for  Aaatialssia ;  the  Signal 
8(«rvice  for  the  United  States ;  Gupmael  for  Dominion  of 
Canada;  the  Meteorological  Services  of  the  different 
European  conntries.  tie. 

Rainbow*    The  rainbow  is  the  beat  known 

of  all  optiot)  meteorological  phenomena,  oonriat- 

ing  of  a  coloured  arch  formed  opposite  the  sun 
on  falling  raimlrops,  and  visible  whenever  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  passing  shower  on  one 
aidv  and  a  clear  and  not  too  high  snn  on  the 
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other  occur.  Two  bows  are  frequently  i*e»-n,  tsach 
exhibiting  the  full  !»i>ecliuiu  of  colourt*  from 
red  to  viukt ;  but  in  the  inner  or  primary 
bow  the  red  is  the  outer  «dgs  and  violet  the 
inner,  while  in  the  outer  or  M>condary  bow  the 
order  is  reversed,  the  ic^i  l^ciiig  iuUw  and  the 
violet  on  the  exterior.  Tiie  ooloois  en  *lway» 
arranged  In  a  deiRnite  order,  ttiat  of  the  flolar 
sj)ectnim--vlz.  red,  oraritje.  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet,  but  sliade  iiui>ercejitilily  into 
each  other.  Th"  iMu-'.'of  iliis  l.n  .-al.  m:^'  u])  of  the 
sunlight  into  its  LuiiaLituent  colours  ih  cxplaineii 
in  most  pliysioal  and  meteorological  lexl-lMMik.s  ( seo 
Light,  by  Froieaaor  Tait,  cba^  X.,  or  Meteorology, 
by  E.  Looniis,  par.  410),  but  nay  be  briefly  emu 
marisod  as  follows : 

For  the  primary  bow  (flg.  1).  lei  FQR  represent 
the  aeetiioa  el  •  taindrop,  end  BP  »  my  m  Ugbt 
Idliiigonife.  The  ray  Mten  the  di«|>  n  P, 


the 


again  at  R,  is  reflected  Jo  Q,  where  it 

The  ray  is 


leevee  the  drop  in  the  direction  QE. 
nlraeted  or  bent  on  entering  the  drop  at  P  and 

ajj^in  on  emerging  at  Q— the  amount  ot  this  refmr 
tion  ileueudiiig  on  the  acutenesa  of  the  angle  at 
wliieli  the  ray  niettM  the  surface  N  iw  it  may  be 
»bowu  that  there  if*  a  particular  p.)iia  V,  such  that 
any  ray  frnm  s  --'lilving  the  surface  below  P 
emerges  again  ab^ive  and  any  ray  above  P  also 
emerges  aDo\  e  Q  the  former  owing  to  the  more 
acute  angle  of  the  reQectioa»  and  the  latter  to  the 
greater  refraetioa  OH  eateniuf  and  leaving  the 
acoff.  The  eooie*  ol  two  aoeb  raye  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  to  fig.  1.  Q  is  thns  a  taming- 
point  in  the  emerging  rays,  and  near  it  a  M  iy 
large  number  of  rays  pans  out,  and  an  observer  at 
E  !<eca  a  bright  itna^'e  of  S  in  the  direction  EQ. 
This  xtAtenient  applie-s  to  any  one  colour  of  sun- 
light ;  but,  as  tlie  refrangibility  increa-nes  from  red, 
to  violet,  the  latter  is  bent  more  at  V  and  Q,  and 
the  line  EQ  lies  at  a  flatter  angle.  Tlie  oltiiorver, 
Me  the  violet  raye  nfleoted  on  diofe  at 


a  lera  altitude  than  tiMMe  that  leOeel  the  red,  the 

other  colours  bein^  intennedfatei  The  lalndrap 
being  spherical,  this  refleetion  takea  i^aee  in  all 


directions,  the  fixed  con  lit  In  )«ing  the  radimof 
the  bow,  that  i.*  the  an).;  »  tueen  the  line  from 
the  obwrver  to  the  Imjw  and  that  passing  from  tlie 
sun  to  the  observer.or,  in  other  words,  the  observer* 
shadow.  For  red  light  this  angle  is  42°  39*,  and  for 
violet  40°  13'.  If  the  ^uu  were  a  luminous  point 
eaeh  eolour  woold  be  sharply  defined,  bat  es  the 
diee  of  the  ann  anbtenda  an  aa|^  ef  abeat  UK 
each  colour  ia  braadeaed  to  tUa  anouit,  and  thqp 
overlap. 

Kxiictly  aimilar  reasoning  explains  the  f^wondary 
bow  (lig  2).  The  light  that  fornix  it  ba?^  beei 
twice  reflected,  at  H  an*]  li  ];  ,  p  jrit  Q  lies 
above  i*,  and  rays  entering  eitlier  al>ove  or  below 
V  all  emerge  bel  ow  Q.  A  glance  at  tlie  disgnun 
will  show  that  the  greater  uendtDg  of  the  more 
refraqrible  rays  piakes  the  Hne  EQ  mme  nearly 
vertical,  and  thneiore  the  violet  mya  fam  the 
outer  eoee  and  tbe  red  tbe  inner  of  the  eeemdsr)- 
bow.  The  radius  of  the  red  is  50'  5',  and  of  the 
violet  54°  0'.  The  space  between  the  bows  gets  no 
reflected!  liglit,  but  that  inside  the  primary  and 
ont-side  the  secondary  Ls  faintly  illuminated  1>\ 
rays  Hueti  us  hk  nuin  ,it(-<i  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  1  ami  their  e<|uivalents  in  fig.  2,  wiiich  are 
not  Bhown.  These  rays  'interfere'  (see  Intf.RFER- 
ENCB)  with  each  other,  aad  canse  alternations  ni 
colour  tdrfeh  appear  as  aparlene  l>ow9  in!^i(le  the 
jniinaiy  and  ootdde  tlie  secondary.  They  can 
only  be  eeen  witii  etrong  sunlight  Mid  email  drop 
of  nun. 

The  radios  of  the  pitnuuy  bow  being  roughly  40r, 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  1>e  w>en  when  the  ^un  is 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  this,  a^  the  higli^t 
part  of  the  bow  would  lie  bel'  A  i|m'  ii  r  <  □ 
Hpnc<»  in  the  latitude  of  Edinlmrgii  raint»ovi> 
cannot  l»e  seen  for  neveral  hours  alwut  noon  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Bummer  solstice.  If  the  drops  of  water 
l>e  veiy  enukil  tiie  interference  of  the  rays  cMset 
such  a  comptete  overlaMning  of  the  ooburs  that 
the  bow  appeaia  white  i  tbia  ie  the  eaae  geneimlly 
with  a  log-bow. 

Intersecting  rainbows  have  frequently  b««n  seen. 
^VlirTi  tiie  sun  is  reflected  from  a  surtacr  nf 
V, itt-tji  a  liow  is  formed  by  the  reflected  ima^'e  a* 
Well  as  by  the  sun  i;-  !  If  1  un  ir  i-ainbows  often 
occur,  but  the  fe«dilen»-.s.s  »u  the  motin's  light  nsually 
prevents  any  colours  l)oing  otiserveii.  There  Kr6 
many  popular  weather  prognosticatioii»  cooi^ected 
with  rainbowB,  all  depeodent  on  tl>e  fact  that  they 
imply  local  passing  showers.  'A  rainbow  in  the 
morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning :  a  rainlmw  at 
ni«ht  ia  the  ahepherd'b  dcUghW'ia  eeai^  nndenUMMl 
when  we  remember  that  the  rainbow  is  fonnsd 
oppo«iite  the  sun,  and  that  weather  changes  in 
the  British  lulauJa  generally  pass  trom  west  to 


Rainey*S  C©riHI<:rIr«;.    Scf  (".rfo  ^^:T^•^)A. 

KalDHiailSCi*  Rain  gauges  measure  the  qnsa- 
tity  of  rain  which  falls,  and  are  of  varioas  odd- 
straetions.  One  of  the  beet  ie  that  known  as 
Synunu'  laia-gange,  consLsting  of  a  fonael -shaped 
reieeivinft  veiMl,  and  a  i^aaa  aeaaora  of  mook 
■nailer  dtemeter  eo  aa  to  allow  aa  niee  mdaatioB 
as  mav  be  desired.  In  the  fig.  a  is  the  funnel- 
shapea  receiving  vessel  (shown  in  section  in  the 
fig.),  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  upright.  i<har|> 
edg«d  and  strong  rim,  in  order  Uiat  it  may  rftam 
its  circularity ;  o,  the  vessel  which  reoeire*  tbe 
rain  collected  ;  and  c,  the  graduated  glass  measure 
which  measures  the  amount  in  tenths  and  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch.  If  desired  it  may  be  graduated 
to  still  greater  nicety.  Another  exoellent  gauge 
is  one  w&^h  is  a  mocufieatuMi  of  Glaiefaer's 
Imnigbt  into  nee  by  tbe  Meteorological  Office.  Tlie 
diameter  of  this  gaone  is  8  inches,  and  there  is 
added  to  it  a  venieal  eyUnder  on  tbe  top  of  the 
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m-t'iviiiK  funnel,  to  retAin  the  BDOW  M  it  falb  Uld 

nrcvent  iti^  \nnng  blown  oat  of  the  gauge,  as  U 
likely  to  happen  when  the  funnel  is  (thalluw. 
Beciileys  i«  iMjihaps  thf  Ik-hI  continuoiislv  ie<i)nl- 
ing  nun-gauK*".  an''      'i'*^^'  generally  uuj^^er- 

a«aing  Osier's  «>  long  in  use. 
Since  different  ainoants  are  oonect«d  at  ditTerent 

heightB  above  the 
ground,  it  IB  iodui- 
penHable,  if  udI- 
lomiity  and  com- 
parafaiKty  b  tp  be 
attained,  that  the 
ritns  of  rain-gauge 
be  placed  at  one 
uniform  height 
alKjve  the  groiiiul. 
The  height  now 
generally  adopted  is 
12  inehea.  The 
pointe  it  ii  neces- 
Hury  to  (lecure  at  the 
height  adopted  are 
( 1 )  the  prevention 
of  in-splaahing  as 
the  rain  drops  ntrike 
the  ground  and  are 
broken  into  minute 
droplets,  a  large 
second  descent  fa^l 
prevention   of  OUt- 


rmtiilier  of  which 
into    the  gauge 


iu  their 
(2)  the 


-   'H®:    -  - 

Huiaanuig,  whicli  ocean  when  the  funnel  it  wy 
MtaUow ;  and  ^3)  the  protection  of  the  gnoM  an 
mach  aa  poMible  from  atroog  winde,  irhten  ao 
seriously  inlarfere  with  the  amonnl  oolketed,  by 

placing  it  aa  near  the  ^^rmmd  aa  can  he  done  con- 
sistent witli  the  pie\entloii  of  in-Aplashing.  The^e 
conditioiix  au-  lM->t  fuHillci!  by  lining  the  gaugea 
named,  and  ])laeing  tlicir  riniH  \2  iiiches  above  the 
ground.  It  has  Itecn  proveti  fnnn  carefully  con- 
duct«-d  pxj>eriment«  that  rain-gauges  with  diameters 
varying'  froni  3  inches  upwards  collect  amonnta, 
when  in  (Kisition.'^  exactly  similar,  witliia  aliaat 
3  per  centk  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  gaagea 
win  dianwteai  om— ding  8  inchea  inaure  no 
grentar  neeaiMgr  thna  mimIIw  onea,  heing  onl  v 
rBnlly  required  n  the  cane  of  oontlnnooaly  reoora- 
ing  ganges  to  hold  the  xelf  registering  apparatus. 
On  the  other  hand,  gauges  of  from  3  to  5  inches 
diameter,  such  aa  Fleming^  and  Jagga^  giva  g^ 
tnistworthy  results. 

Spei-ial  rare  should  be  taken  that  the  gaage  and 
iis  -^lus^  measure  Ite  kept  clean ;  that  it  W  tirnily 
fixe<i  and  the  rim  kept  in  a  horizontal  postilion  ; 
and  that  it  be  made  ot  a  material  which  will  stand 
exposure  to  the  weather  wdL  It  alMNiU  be  plaoed 
in  a  sitoatioa  aa  optm  M  eaa  be  MMurad  for  it, 
particularly  towaida  the  fiteetton*  fitm  wliidi  the 
rain  chiefly  comcfi ;  and  in  each  case  it  should  be 
as  distant  from  any  netghboaring  boase,  tree,  or 
other  object  at  leMt  M  tar  tM  luight  of  the 
object  itself. 

Balmier,  Mount,  or  Taooma,  oneoltlieWgheat 

peaks  of  the  Casca«le  It&nge  (q.v.). 

Balny  Lalce,  forming  a  i>ortion  of  the  honnd- 
ary  line  between  Ontario  ami  tlir  ITnited  State's, 
lies  west,  and  100  niile«  distant  from  the  nearest 
point,  of  Ljike  Superior,  and  is  about  50  miles  long. 
It  discharaea  by  Bainy  River  into  Lalte  of  t£B 
Wood*. 

Balpnr,  a  town  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  stands  on  a  plateau  (950  feet),  180  miles 
E.  of  Nagpur,  has  numerous  tanks  and  groves 
of  trees,  a  strong  fort  (1640),  and  a  trade  in 
grain,  lac,  cotton,  ^Ic  Pop.  •2.'},759.  -The  dittrict 
has  an  area  of  11,886  so.  m.  and  u  nop.  (1881)  of 

1.408^171 ;  (1801)  i,n«»a7. 


Bailed  Beaches.   Sea  BKACim  (Raiskd), 

Upheaval  and  Slbsidbnck. 

BaiNlUN  are  dried  grapes,  used  for  cooking,  for 
dessert,  and  in  the  mannfactnre  of  wines.  They 
are  produced  in  largest  quantitiea  in  the  aoutli- 
eastern  provinces  of  B|>ain — Malu^a,  Alicante,  and 
VaJencia  and  in  Aaia  Minor— tba  iaianda  of  Coa 
and  Samoa  and  the  ad  jaeent  diatriotB  on  the  main- 
land:  amaller  qaantitiefl  are  grown  in  Provence, 
Soathem  Italy,  the  islandH  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
I>elago,  and  Crete.  Currant**  (<}.v.)  are  a  small  and 
pectiliar  variety  nrtMluceil  in  (Jretne,  in  the  Morea, 
ami  the  Iniiiiin  iHlandti.  The  grapes*  intended  for 
raisins  are  dried  either  on  the  vines,  after  tlie 
stalks  of  the  bunches  have  been  partly  cut  throii;.'h. 
or  spread  out  on  the  gronnd  ;  it  is  only  in  ca^  of 
contmued  bad  weather  or  persistent  want  of  sun- 
shine that  thegr  are  dried  br  artilMdal  heat.  The 
better  qaaliUea  are  left  on  the  atelka  and  dried  in 
bunches ;  these  are  exported  for  use  as  dessert. 
All  leas  estimable  qualities  are  intended  for  cook- 
ing piir{>i)S(>s,  and,  to  a  le.ss  extent,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ai  tilirial  wine!*  or  the  improvement  of  wines 
of  inferior  (|iinlity.  Krii-siiiH  arc  rich  in  KUgar,  and 
it  is  this  proiteity  that  makcM  them  serviceable  to 
the  manufacturers  of  wine.  The  bunches  intended 
for  table  use  are  sonietime^  dipped  in  water  upon 
the  aorteee  of  which  .s\viin>«  a  layer  of  olive  oil,  or 
iaaatmagpolarii  lye.  The  ohjeet  iato  make  tlie 
aUn  loftaad  n^va  it  a  glossy  Inalra.  The  ndnna 

rwn  in  Spain  are  laige  and  blue,  and  are  known 
the  market  as  'Malaga  raisins'  and  as  ' lexias,' 
the  former  for  dessert,  the  latter  for  cooking.  The 
raLsins  of  Asia  Minor  are  »hipi>e<l  principally  at 
Smyrna  (q.v.),  and  embrace  the  Eleine  and  similar 
varieties,  which  are  long  and  light  brown  in  colour, 
and  sultanas,  small  hgbt-bniwn  grapes,  with  a 
thin  and  delicate  skin  and  no  seeds  or  kernels. 
Britain  imiM)rts  in  ail  annually  from  493,600  cwt. 
(1886)  to  653.100  ewt.  (1887),  valued  at  £813.000 
( 1886)  to  £1,022,400.  ttvm  Spain  Britain  imports 
every  year  raisins  to  the  average  value  ( ten  years 
ending  1889)  of  £808,370,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  value  of  £.t99,.'?00  ( 1889 ).  <  )f  late  years  raisins 
have  l>eon  supcessfully  dried  iti  California  ;  hut  in 
1890  the  UniUnt  States  still  iinpnrted  raisins  to  the 
amount  of  36,914,330  lbs.,  of  tlie  value  of  $1,997,103. 

Bdjah,  or  more  correctly  RAjA  ( from  the  Sans- 
krit rdjan,  'king,'  cognate  witii  tlie  Lat.  rri/  of 
rtjr),  originally  a  title  which  belonged  to  princes  of 
Hindu  race  wno,  either  as  independent  sovereigns 
or  as  feudatories,  governed  a  territory.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  title  has  a  much  wider  extension  :  it  is 
used  of  independent  sovereigns,  of  subject  or  '  pro- 
tected '  piinoNb  of  petty  chiefs,  of  great  nndownera, 
and  of  aonw  penoiM  of  eminence  who  are  Mither 
ralere  nor  landownera. 

Bajamahendri  (formerly  often  spelt  RajaK- 
munifry),  a  town  of  India,  m  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  standa  on  the  left  bank  of  ueGodavari, 
30  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  mosenm,  a 
provincial  school,  two  gaols,  and  some  Christiau 
From  176S  to  1768  it  was  held  fay  the 
Pop. 


 a  deeagred  town  of  India,  stands 

on  a  ateep  eminence  on  the  right  hanic  of  the 
Ganm.  170  milea  NNW.  of  Cakntta.  It  waa  long 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bengal  and  Bahar  provinces, 
bnt  is  now  deserted  and  rainous,  being  only  note- 
worthy for  the  remains  of  it.s  imlaces,  fonnerly 
belonging  to  Shah  Shuja  and  Kasiiu  Ali,  and  as  a 
station  in  an  iiii|(ortaiu  transit  tnule.  Its  com- 
mercial value  ha-s  Ifeen  U««ene<l  in  consequence  of 
the  Ganges  often  shifting  its  l>eii  at  thi.H  |><>int.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  ceutu^it  had  28,000 
Inliald&ata,  and  now  only  about  400Ql 
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KaJOBt  Pai  L  AdolPHE,  an  etcher,  was  lH)ni 
at  Dijon  in  1842,  ami  trained  in  Paris,  ; n  1 1 .  at  the  i 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  Altout  1865  lie  turne<i  to  i 
etchine,  and  (^ned  immediate  suocens  with  his 
first  plate,  '  Rembrandt  at  Work,'  after  MeiMonier.  | 
Standing  u>  the  front  rank  of  French  etchers,  he 
won  tvrml  medal*  aft  tlM  Salon  exbibitiona,  and 
prodnoed  minianntt  beantifial  etehed  portndto  and 
)>latefl  for  books,  tn  1872  he  visited  Eneland,  and 
pubHshed  in  London  in  1873  a  portrait  of  J.  8.  Mill 
aft«r  Watta,  as  well  bls  in  subseqnent  years  many 
other  plates.  His  ^Tputest  achievements  were  'The 
Emperor  Claiulius,'  a  jti  '  n  i  Hy  Alma  Tadema, 
the  portrait  of  I>arwin  by  Unlts*»i,  and  thone  f>f 
Tennyson,  Joachim,  and  Mrs  Anderson  Row  Uy 
Watts.  He  died  at  Auvers  sar-Oiae  on  8tb  June 
1888.  See  Ttcelve  Etchings  by  P.  A.  Mi^On,  with 
Menioii  J>y  F.  G.  Stephens  ( 1889). 

Raj pu tana*  an  administrative  territory  of 
India,  embracing  twenty  native  stat^-H  and  the  Brit- 
ish district  (2711  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4dO,7'2'2'i  of  Ajmere- 
Merwara.  It  lies  between  Sind  (on  tl  -'  \\  i,  the 
Pnnjab  (on  the  N.),  the  North-western  l'r«iviiic»3s 
(on  the  E.),  and  several  native  states  of  Central 
lDdia(OQtbeS.).  Its  total  area  is  132,461  sq.  m..and 
Ht  total  pop.  (1881)  10.268.892  ;  ( 1891 )  12,089,330. 
TbB  most  importantof  tho  native  states  are  Jaipur, 
Jodkpnr  (or  Uanrar),  and  Udaipur  (or  Mewar); 
next  follow  ITIwar  ( Alwar),  Bhartpur,  Kotah,  and 
BIkaner.  Tliis  region  is  crossed  by  the  Aravalli 
Mountains,  an<l  eonsistn  in  ixnmX  part  of  sandy, 
liftrren  plains,  tli()iij,'li  tiiere  are  of  course  numerous 
f'  uU  .alli'\><  ami  otiu-r  tractn.  It  y^ft^  its  name 
from  ilie  nilinj;  race  or  [>re<lominaiit  Aryan  tril>«*8, 
calleil  Kajpiits,  Tliev  are  a  jiroiiil  arist<K?ra<'y,  own 
the  soil,  and  have  hirnislied  ruling'  <l vitalities  to 
verv  many  of  the  native  states  of  India.  Yet  in 
1881  tbey  nombered  only  479,554.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mohammedan  invaaions  in  the  lltii  eentnrj* 
the  Rajputs  ruled  over  lialf-a-dozen  strong  states— 
Kanauj,  Ajmere,  Anhilwara,  Udaipur,  and  Jaipur. 
From  the  end  of  tlie  Idth  to  tlie  middle  of  the  18th 
century  these  state-s  ackiuivvled),'*^!  the  supremacy 
of  tlie  Moj;ul  oniiKTor  of  Dplhi.  Then  they  were 
ninile  t^  n'eo;;niMe  tlie  Mahmttax  a**  their  nia-^ters  : 
ftince  the  Mahratta-s  were  cruslied  hy  the  Hriti^*ll 

tbe  Rajput  states  have  been  independent,  though 
in  aUianw  with  tlie  govenmant  of  ^tidi  India. 

Rakoczy  March,  a  simple  but  grand  military 
air  by  an  unknown  composer,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  17th  eeiitiiry  (see  Nationai,  Hymns),  said 
to  have  l)een  tin-  favourite  march  of  Francis 
Kakiw/y  II.  of  TraiiMy h ania.  Tiie  Hungarians 
adopteni  it  as  their  national  march,  and  in  1M8  and 
1849  it  is  alleged  to  have  had  the  same  inspiriting 
efltoct  on  the  revolutionary  tmops  of  Hnn^[ary  as 
the  SlnrteUlatM  had  on  the  Freiieh.  The  aur  most 
nnerally  known  in  Germany  and  elMwbere  out  of 
Bnngaij  aa  the  Rakoczy  maieh  b  one  hgr  Berlioz 
in  hiH  fktmnation  de  Fmut ;  Liait  alio  wrote  an 
orchestral  version  of  the  original. 

Bakshas.  See  Demonouiov. 

KalelfCh.  the  eaaital  of  North  Carolina,  is  near 
the  Neuse  Kiver,  186  miles  (by  rail  271 )  SSW.  of 
Richmond.  The  town  ia  ngnlarly  built  on  an 
eleyated  alte,  with  a  eential  IT nion  Square,  from 
which  four  principal  streets  radiate,  each  99  feet 
wide.  In  the  square  stands  the  canitol,  a  large 
domed  building  of  granite,  whioh  cost  over 
$500,000.  The  city  contains  aNo  state  institutions 
for  the  Vilind,  deaf  and  thiinli,  an<l  insane,  a  ;.'aol, 
and  has  iron-foundries,  machine  and  car  shnpK,  and 
manufactories  of  clothing,  carriages,  and  farming 
implements.    Pop.  ( 1880  }  9265 ;  ( 1890)  12,678. 

Raleiffh,  Sir  Waltbr,  tbe  typical  gallant  and 
hero  of  England's  heroic  age,  was  born  of  an 
ancietit  hut  decayed  family  at  tbe  manor-house  of 


RALEIGH 


Haye.<*,  near  Budleij^h  in  Kast  Devonshire,  in  l.Vi2. 
I  H-  'A.Ls  die  Kecoml  koii  of  his  father's  thini  "ife, 
I  wlio  1icn»«lf  had  been  married  before,  and  bad 
borne  her  husband  the  famous  Humphrey  and 
I  Adrian  (Mlhert.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, iu  1566,  but  left  without  a  degree,  meet  prob- 
ably ia  1669,  to  volnnteer  into  the  Bngneoiot  cause 
in  Fmiioe.  Here  he  served  Ue  appraitfeeriiip  to 
arm*,  hat,  heyond  tbe  fiact  that  he  was  present  at 
Montooatonr,  we  know  little  of  this  period  of  hi^i 
life.  In  1578  he  joine4l  Humphrey  (nU^rtV  luckless 
expedition,  having  mt»»t  probably  alrea<ly  cr(>si*e<i 
til'  Aihuitic  ;  ami  early  in  1580  he  landed  in  Cork 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  one  hundred  foot  to  act 
against  the  Irish  rebels.  He  quickly  attracted 
notice  by  his  dash  and  daring,  took  part  in  the 
aaURtlt  of  the  fort  at  Smerwick  and  subsequent 
massaen  o<  tbe  eix  handred  Italian  and  Spaniah 
prisonen,  and  ■eemi  to  liave  approved  thoffoogbly 
of  all  the  dnetle  meanna  takm  Vy  the  goverameot 
to  stamp  ont  rebellion.  Be  eaw  tome  mootha  of 
further  hard  and  thankless  service  in  Mnnafeer^  bai 
in  I  leeember  1581  returned  to  England. 

He  now  made  his  entry  to  the  circle  of  the 
court  as  a  )>rot^f^of  the  favourite  Leicester,  and  in 
February  ].")S'2  accompanied  him  in  hij*  convoy  of  the 
Due  d'Alen^on  to  the  Netherlands.  Almost  irame- 
diatoty  aftw  his  return  he  became  prime  favourite 
of  the  qneen,  whose  heart  was  still  susceptible 
despite  toe  weight  of  almost  fifty  years.  Fuller's 
well-known  ilo^  of  how  be  fint  caught  her  eye  by 
flinging  down  on  the  ground  his  fine  plush  cloak  to 
Have  her  feet  from  the  mira  is  most  Iikel\  i  '>in 
pletely  aixK-rvphai,  hut  well  l>etits  the  ruiiiiuiiic 
temper  of  the  times  and  the  manti.  •  ..i  fantastic 
devotion  with  which  the  Vir^'in  Qneeii  loietl  to  be 
wooed  or  won»hippeii  by  the  fine  jjentlemen  of  her 
court.  Raleigh  was  now  in  the  piinie  of  manly 
beauty ;  his  tall  and  handsome  figure,  dark  hair, 
high  colonr,  lofty  forehead,  reeonite  and  manly 
bearing,  alert  expressioiit  ana  tpirited  wit  combined 
to  form  an  inqpoeing  pereonall^,  and  all  tbe 
advantage  that natnrenad  given  bun  behfiglitened 
1>>  a  gorgeous  splendour  in  tlress  and  in  jewem.  But 
he  was  proud,  naughty,  and  impatient,  and  every- 
where, save  in  his  native  Devonshire,  the  broad 
accent  of  wliich  he  preserved  all  his  life,  he  made 
himself  a  multitude  of  jealous  and  envious  enemiea. 
He  was  consulted  confidentially  on  Irish  afTairs, 
but  never  to  the  last  took  a  public  place  in  the 
queen's  counsels,  perhaps  1>ecaufie  liia  roval  ntia- 
tre>u«,  with  all  her  fondness,  distrmted  k»  amhi- 
tion,  and  divined  that  be  laciced  that  wgaelty  of 
tbe  itateeman  wbieb  she  leoosniMd  in  t1i«  wm 
splendid  Burghley  and  Walsingnam.  The  playful 
name  of  '  Water  by  which  she  called  him  seems 
itself  to  imjtly  a  re<-o^'niiinn  of  tliat  instal-ility  of 
character  wdicli  was  liLs  constant  foilile  ami,  in  the 
fuMiM  of  time,  the  occasion  of  iiis  ruin.  But 
meatitinu;  !»he  liea|ie4l  her  favours  lavishly  upon 
him  :  in  April  1583  he  received  two  estates  ;  next 
month  the '  farm  of  wines,'  a  license  doQ*  o<  twenty 
■hillings  a  year  from  every  vintner  in  the  kingdom, 
wUc^  at  one  time  yielded  £9000  a  year ;  aad  ia 
March  1584  a  grant  of  lieenae  to  eiport  wooUea 
brnadcloths,  which  Burghley  estimatetl  had  yielded 
him  ill  the  first  year  as  much  as  £3950.  *Al>out 
the  cloM-  of  I.*)S4  he  was  knighted  :  in  July  1585  be 
wa»*  apiM>i»tc4l  Ijord  Warden  of  the  Stannarie*,  in 
Septemlier  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  in  Novemlxyr 
Yice  ndmiral  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  tuad  in 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  parliament  a«  one 
of  the  two  county  menilwra  for  Devonshire.  In 
1587  he  succee«le4l'  Sir  Christopher  llattun  an  C^> 
tain  of  the  Qneen'a  Gttard.  l>iuing  the  Muoaier 
of  1884  he  leaned  of  the  qneen  tbe  atatel^  maasioa 
of  Durham  House,  spent  much  money  on  its  repair, 
and  kept  it  aa  his  town-house  from  that  time  aowa 
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to  IflOS.  It  was  not  till  about  the  beginning  of 
1592  that  he  eanie  into  poswifwion,  on  a  ninety-nine 
yean'  leatte,  of  the  Hplendid  park  and  castle  of 
sherborae  alienate*!  from  the  .see  of  Saluiburv. 

In  1683  BMimfA  rinked  £9000  in  Sir  Humphrey 
Ginwrl^  Ittt  iniifited  expedition,  and  on  the  news 
of  his  half-brother's  lorn  took  np  a  freab  charter  of 
discovery  and  colonisation.  In  April  1584  he  sent 
oat  a  fleet  tinder  Ama<la«  and  Barlowe  to  explore 
the  c«)a»t  north  of  FIori<la.     Tliey  nia<le  a  pros- 

SerouH  voyage,  and  fonnally  took  iKWHeaaion  of  a 
istrict  to  which  Elizabeth  was  plea>»e<l  to  give 
the  name  Virginia.  Next  year  liftieigh  fitted 
out  a  stronger  exi)edition  nader  Ralph  Lane  and 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  bat  the  hundred  men  who 
Ured  a  year  under  Lane's  command  on  the  island  of 
Roanoke  returned  to  Ensland  in  Drake's  fleet  com- 
pletely dispirited  with  tbdr  hardibuhpa.  Soon  after 
they  set  sail,  Sir  Richard  GrenTlm  arrived  with 
throe  shijw,  and  left  on  the  iHland  fifteen  men 
well  fiiniitibfd  with  stores.  One  of  the  hundred 
colonifttH — the  t'mt  citizens  of  America — Thomas 
Hnriot,  in  bin  account  of  tlie  colony  and  the 
cau.se?*  of  its  fiiilnre,  spoak.^  of  tlio  herb,  'calletl 
by  the  iuhabitantu  Ypi^mtHK,'  which  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  closest  comforts  of  life  to 
half  the  world.  Raleigh  himself  took  to  the  new 
lunry,  and  would  enjov  it  in  pipes  of  silver,  the 

?«0M  riMing  by  him  while  he  smoked.  In  May 
BB7  be  sent  oat  three  ship*,  under  Gapteia  Charles 
White,  with  150  colonists,  seventeen  of  whom  were 
women.  They  found  the  fifteen  men  ha<l  p«ri.shed, 
and  ere  long  mbfortune  after  misfortune  over- 
took themselves.  White  relumed  to  England  for 
siim>lii«<,  and  lit  li  ri^,'tb,  after  many  delays  and 
dimculticM,  reached  Virginia  in  August  1500  to  find 
the  settlement  ruine<l  and  the  colonists  di.x|>ersed, 
never  afterwards  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  last 
iiirect  attempt  of  Kaleigh  himself  at  the  mlonisa- 
tkm  of  Viigini*.  The  nndertaking,  aeys  Hakluvt, 
'reqnitnd  a  i>rinee*k  pane  to  have  it  tboroughly 
followed  out  —it  is  Mppoeed  that  Raleigh  himself 
hod  spent  forty  tbousana  pounds  u{)on  it. 

Already  in  May  1587  the  appearance  of  the 
handsome  young  Earl  of  Es-sex  at  conrt  had 
endan;rt'n>d  tialeigh's  paramount  iilace  in  tiie 
favour  of  the  qneen.  Hntton  and  Lcicfxter  long 
ere  now  had  shown  their  jealousy  of  hiin.  but  this 
impetuous  and  petulant  rK>y  openly  tlout^^d  him, 
and  at  length  drove  him  from  the  court  to  Ireland. 
He  had  aueady  raoaived  in  the  q;iring  of  1587  a 
grant  of  4^000  aoree  in  MnnstM;  and  with  char- 
aeteristk  vinnir  he  at  once  set  about  repeopline 
this  tract  with  English  settlers.  He  was  in  Ireland 
when  the  Invincible  Armada  appoiired  in  English 
w,'it»*rs,  lint  he  haxtene<l  to  the  south  of  England  to 
f>u|>erint<'iiil  tlif  c<):i.«t  deffiice,  and  he  wn-s  present 
with  tlie  tl('»'t  fi  tnixtt'd  coiinKollor  throughout  that 
glorious  week  of  UiW  imd  triumph.  Ilis  vessels 
scoured  the  seas  in  privateering  enterorises,  which 
gratilietl  at  once  his  inhom  hate  ot  Spain  and 
Eelped  to  provide  the  means  for  his  vast  expense 
ana  bis  Virginian  vontnres.  His  over-zealous  sea- 
men aomottmes  tmnngrwed  the  forbidden  limit  of 
piracy,  bat  the  TroMnry  winked  at  sneh  aeoident.-« 
or  matle  itself  a  receiver  by  chiiniing  a  share  of  the 
plunder.  Kaleigh  saile<l  with  Drake  on  his  Portugal 
expedition  of  l.')H9,  but  by  the  nntnnui  of  that  year 
wa.s  again  in  Ireland,  where  he  i|ui('kly  IxH'nnie  a 
warm  friend  of  Sj>enser,  with  the  cinlleHs  fame  of 
whose  great  poem  his  name  is  iniporishablv  linked. 
The  poet  had  settled  on  his  estnt«  at  Ivilcolman 
three  yean  tiefnre,  and  here  the  '  Shepherd  of  the 


[Raleigh]  visited  him,  and  read  him  his 
of  ^  Oceim'9  Lam  to  0^»Ma  [Eliabetb], 
which  Vtt  Goaw  tUnln  nmat  baTo  contained  at 

lea-Ht  10,000  lines,  the  extant  190  stanzas  being 
a  fragment.    In  Colm  Govt's  Come  Home  Affain 


we   read   how  Haieigli  curried  the  i)oet  into  the 

Cresence  of  the  queen,  wlio  took  delight  to  hear 
is  poem,  and  conunanded  it  to  be  published. 
In  his  Voughal  garden  during  this  nreathing- 
spooe  Raleigh  planted  toboeeo,  as  well  as  the 
nnt  potatoes  that  grew  on  Irish  mXL  He  quickly 
raeovorad  all  his  inflnenee  at  oomt,  and  oaaiad 
himself  with  further  schemes  for  repnaab  on  the 
Spaniards  down  to  the  moment  of  his  fall.  His 
famous  tract,  A  Rfimrt  of  the  Truth  of  the-  Fiijht 
ahout  th>:  I/rs  i,f  Oic  A<;ores  this  last  Somutn , 
aj)j»eared  anonymously  in  1591.  It  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  heart  Htirring  prose,  and  tliree  hundred 
years  later  it  gave  tne  inspiration  to  Teunvson's 
noblest  ballad.  Early  in  1002  Raleigh"  pre 
pared  a  new  expedition  to  seize  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships,  but  again  his  doting  mistress 
forbade  him  to  sail  with  the  fleet,  which  he 
had  reloetantly  to  eotnwt  to  Frobtsber  and  Sir 
John  Boi-ongh.  Hardly  had  he  returned  before 
she  seems  to  have  discoveretl  his  intrigue  with 
Bessy  Throckmorton,  one  of  lier  own  nmids-of- 
honour — an  infidelity  to  her  own  HU|>reniacy  which 
her  jealous  temper  could  not  Inook.  In  .July  I.Wi 
Kaleigh  was  comniitte*!  to  the  Tower,  and  it  was 
more  than  four  years  before  he  was  again  admitted 
to  his  mistress'  presence.  He  l>ore  his  impriM^m- 
ment  with  chaiaetotiatic  impatience,  and  vexed 
the  air  with  oxagnraited  oomnlainte  oi  his  loss 
expresead  In  th«  mntnstie  fainiaB  of  the  timfli 
Meantlmo  Borongh  had  captured  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  a  huge  carrack,  which  he  brought  into  Dart- 
mouth in  SeptenilK  r.  So  great  was  tne  excitement 
and  f-uch  the  lapac  ity  of  the  vultures  that  gathered 
to  tlie  spoil  that  none  Imt  Kaleigh  coulu  control 
the  tumult.  He  was  sent  down  to  Dartiiumth  with 
a  keeper,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  de.««cril>e,«  witli 
astoni.shment  his  popularity  and  influence  among 
his  sailors  and  his  countrymen.  *  But  bis  heart  is 
broken,'  he  writes  his  father,  '  for  he  is  extremely 
pensive  longer  than  he  is  busied,  in  which  he  can 
toil  terribly.'  Raleigh  now  married  Bessy  Throck- 
morton, and  for  the  next  two  years  lived  with  her 
in  quiet  happiness,  Iniilding  and  gardening  at 
Sliciliome.  .MkiuI  I't'-Xi  his  imagination  seems 
firxt  to  have  been  fired  by  the  descriptions  of 
(Hiiana,  with  its  vast  city  of  Manoa  and  its  El 
DorHiio,  and  in  1594  he  sent  out  Captain  Whiddon 
to  Trinidad  to  make  inquiries  for  him.  In  Kebnmry 
\596  he  himself  saile<l  with  five  ships,  explored  the 
coasts  of  Trinidad,  sailed  up  the  Orinoco,  and  hml 
his  imagination  set  aglow  for  life  by  the  tropical 
afdendonia  of  VMotetion  that  he  M.w,^and  still 
more  by  the  anriferoas  qoarti  and  slittemig  stones 
he  found,  and  niarvellons  stories  oi  stores  of  gold 
beyond  brought  to  him  by  the  native  Indians,  .^ix 
months  after  his  return  (le  sent  Captain  Lawrence 
Keymis  to  make  further  explorations,  and  later 
Captain  Kerry,  but  he  himself  failed  to  rouse  any 
great  public  interest  in  England  in  his  splendid 
dream  of  a  new  world  and  untold  wealth  from  the 
mines  of  Guiana.  Early  in  1596  he  published  The 
Dispoivry  of  the  larqe,  rich,  and  beautiful  Empire  of 
(Iniana  ( Hakluyt  Society,  edited  by  Sir  K.  Schom- 
burgk,  1848),  a  splendid  piece  of  vigorous  prose. 
In  June  1596  he  sailed  in  tlie  expcflition  under 
Howard  and  Es.sex  to  Cadiz,  and  it  was  his  advice 
that  L'overned  the  \\hole  plan  of  action  in  that 
sj)leniiid  trinntpli  which  a  secoml  time  shattered 
tlie  naval  stri-ni^'t li  m'  Spain.  His  faults  ever  fell 
from  him  in  the  hour  of  action,  but  never  lK?fore  or 
again  in  life  did  he  show  such  tact  and  temper  as 
in  the  skilful  persuasions  by  which  he  forcetl  the 
I^rd  Admiral  and  Essex  to  agree  to  his  plans. 
Yet  he  was  mortified  to  the  heart,  as  he  lay  In  his 
ship  suffering  from  a  wound  Itt  tbe  leg,  when  their 
lack  of  energy  allowed  the  Spaniards,  two  days 
later,  to  bum  the  whole  fleet  of  treasure-laden 
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carracks  In-foru  his  ep-es.  His  spirited  RelntioH  of 
Ctidiz  Action  remains  tlif  l»est  liiwtory  of  tlie 
exploit.  Deapite  his  heroic  comltut,  it  waH  aliauest 
the  luidsuinmer  of  I'y'dl  lieiore  Kalt-igli  wan  asain 
admitted  to  court  and  allowed  to  take  up  his  place 
OM  Captain  of  the  Guard.  Cecil  showed  biiuaelf 
friendly  to  bim,  and  Eaiiex  was  glaJ  of  tii«  support 
in  his  aeail*  for  a  more  active  opposition  to  Spain. 
Kaleigh  at  once  sot  himself  to  prepars  m4  victual 
bhips  for  the  projected  expedition,  which  at  length, 
in  July  1^7,  was  permitted  by  the  queen  to  set 
ftoil  front  Flymonth.  A  dcwperate  storm  compelled 
iiiMiy  of  tilt'  .shijis  to  ]iut  twu'k  for  nhelter,  unt  at 
len^'tli  Kaleigh  met  Kssex  otl"  tlie  islfititl  of  Floret*. 
Tiicv  a^,'reed  to  attack  lop'ttnT  tlic  Isli  of  i'nyal, 
and  E(te>ex  sailed  off  first,  but  K&lei^h  miched  the 
harbour  before  him,  and,  after  waitmg  three  davs, 
on  the  fourth  landed  his  men  and  carriM  the  townby 
storm.  Next  morning  the  squadron  of  Eitsex  made 
the  harbour,  to  find  nil  the  Uuiraln  of  tbn '  Island 
Voyage '  already  reaped.  fSmKt*t  nortUtoition  waa 

f^reat,  and  wan  made  greater  by  hia  cold  reception  at 
lome.  His  surly  temper  grew  upon  him,  and  soon 
his  helploBs  fniliire  in  dealing  with  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland  and  liin  insane  attempt  at  an  in.<«ur- 
rectioa  in  the  streets  of  Loinlon  hi-onj.'ht  liiiu  t  i 
the  block.  His  haired  of  iiaieigb  had  become  no 
(lest)erate  tliat  he  charge<i  him,  together  with  Cecil 
anti  Cobiiaui,  with  a  plot  to  murder  him  in  hin 
house— an  absurd  accusation,  which  Sir  Climtupher 
Blooot  on  the  scaffold  confaiied  waa  *a  word  ea«t 
oat  to  colour  other  mattera '  In  1600  Ralateh  sno- 
4»eded  Sir  Anthony  Paulet  as  governor  of  Jersey, 
and  in  his  three  years'  rote  did  much  to  foster  its 
trade  and  relieve  its  fiscal  burdens.  AlM>ut  this 
time  al^  he  wa8  active  in  parliament,  a<h'(»catinr^ 
freedom  of  till  il;  ,  and  of  church-going,  and  t  he 
repeal  of  the  more  vexatious  monouolies.  ilia 
Irish  estati-s  Ik-  sold  in  16<r2  to  Richaru  Boyle. 

In  the  dark  intrigues  about  the  succeasicm  that 
filled  the  closing  yeani  of  Elizabeth's  rei^  Ualeigh 
took  little  part,  while  the  crafty  CecU  and  the 
faithless  Lord  Henry  Howard  got  the  ear  of  James, 
and  for  their  own  advantage  poisoned  his  mind 
against  Kaleigh  and  Cobham.  The  king  had  long 
been  ai«  aihiiircr  of  Essex,  and  no  doubt  knew  from 
tlic  lK»jfiniiiii^,'  that  Raleifjli  w««  iudifTerent  to  lii-< 
cauw;  [  111- cowarilU'c,  tiiiii(Mo\t;  of  jn'iiri',  'J.e 
whole  jMMfiiitial  Ijiihits  of  (he  ru^al  pedani,  as  wt'll 
a-H  his  ox  erweetiiiij;  conceit  of  his  own  jud^'nient  in 
aifairs  of  state,  were  all  iiat  ti  rally  repugnant  to  the 
bold,  self- reliant  hero  who  had  so  long  been  a  trusted 
conhdaut  of  the  mat*hcarted  qoeen.  He  met 
James  on  his  soiilltwafid  progrssa  at  Burgldey  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  waa  greeted  with  a  wretched  pun 
worthy  of  its  soar«e— *  On  my  m>u1,  man,  I  have 
heard  mit  rttictif  of  thee.'  Krr-  lont;  he  was  stripjH'd 
of,  or  forced  into  re»i;;niu^,',  all  hiji  ollicea,  the 
captaincy  of  the  Guard,  tJte  wordenship  of  the  Stan- 
naries, till"  wine-HpenHi»  niononoly,  the  govemor- 
tjliin  of  .lei>ey.  All  thi.**  niunt  nave  cut  Kaleigh  to 
the  heart,  and  m  he  was  at  no  time  guarded  in  his 
toneuu  it  ix  jMHsible  enough  he  may  have  in  his  iMste 
Kpoken,  or  at  legist  listened  to,  worda  axpressing  a 
preference  fur  .iVrabella  Stuart  to  tha  rale  of  the 
Scottish  king.  Bat  tiia  only  wHnwa  against  him 
was  the  miserable  Lord  Oobniun,  and  he  made  and 

unmade  his  eigiit  several  char^'cs  with  such  facility 
OH  to  make  them  of  no  value  at  all.  Neither  in  the 
'Main'  nor  the  '  Hye "  Plot  v  i-^  tlii  ■  nny  really 
odecjuat'e  evidence  of  Raleij.'h's  con)|dicity,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  cn^wn  to  allo«'  him  to  )to  cfinfronted 
with  hiii  accuser  i«  of  it.self  ahno«t  enough  to  juntify 
belief  in  his  innocence.  '  Hut  one  thin^:,'  >«ay8 
Kingsley,  'comes  brightly  out  of  the  infinite 
conrasion  and  mystery  uf  thijs  dark  Cohham 
plotk  and  that  is  Bamgh'a  innooenoeu'  Baleigh 
wm  anartad  ca  Ilia  17th  Joly,  and  in  hie  fint 


despair  triwl  to  kill  hinir^elf.  The  trial  Ijegan  at 
"SVincheiftor  on  Novem)K>r  17th,  the  priMsecution  con- 
ducted hy  the  attorney -general,  8ir  Edward  C  oke, 
who  disgraced  his  roM  hy  a  brutality  alniosi 
beyond  belief.  Raleigh's  de/ence  was  splendid,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  hu  life  he  mode  hu  way  into 
the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen  bv  the  danntlessness  of 
his  bearinff  and  the  burning  eloquence  of  bis  words. 
Coke  ooml  call  him  'a  monster/  'a-vipar,'  'the 
rankest  tiaitor  In  all  England,'  *  damnable  atheist,' 
and  'a  spider  of  hell,'  and  Chicf-jupf ice  Popham 
could  jeer  at  him  a»  an  athei.Ht  as  well  a>  traitor; 
but  it  was  too  much  for  EDgii.tlinien  to  Uelii  vf-  that 
the  hero  of  Cadiz  and  of  Fayal  lia<l  "a  Sj>ani.-.lj  he.iit,' 
anil  all  his  unpopularity  fell  from  hini  from  tli:it 
hour.  Dudley  Carleton,  who  heard  the  trial,  wrote 
that  when  it  bepin  he  would  have  gone  a  hundred 
miles  to  eaa  Ealeigh  hanged,  but  ere  it  was  clt^^l 
he  would  biava  gona  a  tEonsond  to  ^ve  biu  life. 
Y«t  hawaaaoMiiiuMd  to  «toatb,  and  only  ob  tl»a 
scaffold  was  his  sentence  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 

firisonment.  Sherlmme  he  had  conveyed  to  trustees 
or  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  but  an  invalidity  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance  was  soon  fonmi,  and  the  unhappy 
wife's  aiiplieation  to  the  king  was  met  with  tne 
word."*,  '  1  maun  ha«^  the  lond,  1  maun  haeitfor  Carr.' 
In  January  1009  it  was  given  to  the  favourite,  a  pay- 
ment of  £8000  being  made  as  comiicnsation.  Within 
the  Tower  Kaleign  emjiloyed  himself  wiUa  atudy 
and  with  chemical  experiments,  and  wsatv^ated  on 
the  whole  with  lair  indulgence.  The  youi^  pvinea 
Henry  coma  often  to  him,  for  he  greatly  acfmired 
the  noble  captive  :  '  No  man  bat  my  fattier  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  n  ca^,'  Mid  he.  But  he  died  in 
Novenil>er  161*2,  an  1  ili<  |  i:  unlse  he  had  wrung  from 
his  father  to  n-N.M^i'  i  he  next  Christman  wa« 

nnlv  reinetiilii'ii-ii  tn  iHi-j.tten.  The  chief  fruit 
of  Kaleigh  »  iiiipri!*oiirHent  was  his  Histvry  oj  th€ 
World,  the  first  ami  only  volume  of  \>hich.  e.xletid- 
ing  to  over  1300  folio  pages,  although  coiuin);  down 
but  to  the  Metmd  lioman  war  witli  Maoedon 
(170  B.C.),  was  tiublisbed  in  1614.  It  \»  written 
thronghout  in  aamirable  En|^ldi ;  but  the  preface 
is  the  must  interesting  ^rtion,  for  the  sabject 
itself  is  drear}',  though  lightened  by  glimpses  of 
aiitohiop-nphy  and  occa.«ir)nal  flashes  of  fire — 
scorching  satire  \vrapi>cd  iti  anjbiguous  phra.fo.  Itn 
sale  was  Hup]>ies.s«d  in  January  1615  as  'too  .m 
in  censurini;  the  acts  of  kinps.*  Oliver  Cromw  tdl, 
writing,'  to  Id-h  'in  Richard,  in  ItiT)©,  says.  '  KiH-reate 
vourself  with  bir  Walter  iialeigb's  Htttory  ;  it  a 
body  of  history,  and  will  add  much  more  to  vour 
understanding  than  fragments  of  story.'  Tlie  I>ouk 
was  written  lor  the  young  prince,  and  hi»  death 
took  from  tha  author  all  hiiurt  tooomplata  hia  work. 
Other  writinn  of  Ralelghls  ci^tivi^  were  Th«  Pi^- 
ro'/iili're  of  railUiviciit  (writt«»n  i6ir>,  j)ul>li>he«l 
iti  1628),  which  mu.--t  have  ^;oa<led  the  kiuf;  s-till 
further  ;  The  Cabiii't  t  otiuct/,  published  hy  .Jcdin 
Milton  in  1(158  ;  A  Discuurne  of  War,  one  of  his 
most  jverfeet  jueces  of  writing;  an<l  Obst:Tiyi!  t '  ■  /■  ■  -n 
Trttilf.  (inil  I'liminerce,  an  appeal  for  free  trade, 
supprcKscd  like  the  reft. 

On  January  30,  1616,  Bakngb  waa  relaaaad  from 
the  Tower  through  the  inflMnoa  df  8ir  Ralpk 
Winwood  and  Vimeia,  aapitaiiy  ta  naka  pvapara- 
tioos  for  an  expedition  to  the  Orinoeo  in  aeareh 
of  a  gold-mine  which  be  maintained  existed  there. 
He  engaj^ed  not  to  molest  the  dominions  of  the 
king  (if  S-iaui,  I'l'.t  li'-  1ih>1  Wfrn  lininL;li[  ii]-  (ui  the 
old  Eii/.ai«-llian  tlieors-  nf  no  jif^uci'  l'^'yi>a<l  the 
line,  and  doubtless  he  rlinuijlit  lie  l.ad  cxerytbing 
to  gain  and  notldng  to  lose  by  a  desperate  veature, 
ana  that  the  gtdd  he  would  bring  home  would  gild 
over  any  formal  breach  of  his  promise.  It  aeems 
difflealt  to  undarttand  bow  Jomee  can  hav*  ax« 
paotad  thai  saek  an  expedition  could  ba  mada 
withaot  a  aolliiion  with  fipain,  and  w*  iad  tliaa  In 
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was  careful  to  i^'ive  himself  the  cowardly  saf^uanl 
of  allowing  Ilaleigh  to  go  witb  his  old  aentence  still 
hanging  over  bis  head,  well  ai*  commanicating 
hia  roate  to  Gondoiuar,  the  Spanish  ainbaasador. 
AaA  aa  in  April  1617  tho  hero  aailed  to  tb«  doom 
wliMk  fate  WW  wmriag  for  Urn,  while  Jamee  even 
then  wan  drawing  into  ever  closer  relations  with 
Spain,  and  beginning  his  negotiations  for  the 
Spanish  marriage.  Before  sailing'  R.iil<'i;_'li  (iskcil 
leave,  but  in  vain,  to  make  an  attiitk  mi  (  ienoa,  an 
ally  of  Spain.  His  small  fleet  was  manned,  some 
forty  gentlemen  excepted,  by  '  the  very  scnni  of  tlie 
world,  drunkartl.H,  bliUHphemers.'  Storms,  desertion, 
disease,  and  death  followed  them  from  tiic  fii-st,  ami 
ere  tliey  reache«l  the  mouth  of  the  river  Raleigh 
wae  himaelf  etriekea  down  by  aickneae  end  com- 
pelled to  itM  beUnd  with  the  ships,  and  entrust 
the  eommeiia  of  the  party  who  went  to  eeek  the 
mine  to  Keymui.  He  did  not  give  his  men  distinct 
orders  to  iivuiil  fi^'htiii^'  witli  the  S|)aniards,  and 
when  tiifv  iiniinl  iti  tlieir  way  a  new  Spiiiii>h  town, 
San  Thome,  tliev  attackeil  it  and  burned  it  down, 
but  never  reacheil  the  mine.  In  the  light  young 
Walter  lialeigli  was  struck  down,  as  be  shouted 
the  worda,  'Come  on,  my  men  !  This  ia  the  only 
niiM  yon  will  aver  flna.'  Keymis  lost  control  (>f 
hb  man,  and  came  aadly  Uiiek  to  bis  admiral, 
whoaa  niter  reproachea  raade  bim  drive  a  knife 
Into  hii  heart  The  men  now  refused  to  return 
with  Raleigh  to  the  mine,  whereupon  he  asked 
tbi  in  if  tilt  y  \MiiiId  follow  him  in  an  aftark  00 
the  -Mexican  llwt,  telling  them  in  bin  iic?-|"  iation 
that  he  bad  in  bis  )>oHHessinn  a  conunixsion  from 
France.  At  length,  on  the  '21st  of  June  1G18,  he 
arrivt-^l  at  PIn  nioutli  with  bi.i  f<hi|),  tlie  Drstunj, 
alone  and  utterly  cast  down.  His  kinsman  Sir 
Lewis  [Jadas]  Stukely  was  sent  to  bring  him  up 
to  London;  at  Salisbnty  on  the  way  he  feigned 
illneaa  to  sain  four  days'  time  to  write  hie  toucTiing 
Apologjfjor  the  Voyagt  to  Gtdamm,  Hunmaded  by 
a  ring  of  spies,  chiefestanong  whom  was  Stukely, 
he  again  intrigued  for  an  escape  to  Fmnce,  but 
was  Ijet  rayed  at  every  step.  James  dared  not 
aIIo«  liiiii  to  (U'lu-ar  li«'t<)ic  thf  rouncil  of  state,  but 
bad  him  forinally  exaniiufii  hofoic  a  commisHion  of 
six,  ainoii^  them  Coke,  Archbishop  Ablxit,  ami 
Bacon,  besides  resorting  to  the  infamy  of  sending 
a  sm  to  gain  his  confidence  and  discover  his  seereta. 
In  his  perplexity  Haleigb  damaged  his  cause  b^ 
contradictory  statements  and  oonfeasions,  and  his 
indflea  saero  to  have  oonviiiead  ihenuelvea  that  he 
Mdiiever  had  aav  intention  to  find  the  mine  at  all, 
as  appears  from  tiie  Dtdaraiion  of  the  Demeanour 
and  Carriage  of  Sir  Walter  lia/eigh,  a  feeble 
statt  iiient,  though  drawn  up  by  tlie  master-band 
of  Iljicon.  He  was  conilemiie<l  to  die  tlie  next 
morning'  i'JtMh  ()<  t<il»'r  liJIK)  on  the  ol<l  KctitrtKe, 
and  neither  the  entreaties  of  the  ijueen  nor  his 
own  moving  eloquence  could  save  his  life.  '  Yon 
will  oome  to-morrow  morning,'  he  said  to  an  old 
friend  he  met  on  his  way  bock  to  prison  ;  *  I  do  not 
know  what  you  will  do  for  a  plaea.  For  my  owa 
part,  I  am  sore  of  one.*  One  or  his  kinsmen  warn* 
mg  him  that  his  enemies  would  take  exception  at 
his  high  spirits,  '  It  is  my  last  mirtli  in  this  world,' 
>-ai(l  lie  ;  '  <lo  not  grudge  it  to  me.  \Vhen  I  come  to 
the  .md  parting,  you  nhall  ««'  me  j,'rave  enough.' 
His  high  courage  never  left  him  to  the  last.  He 
wrote  some  verses  the  night  bebirts  and,  m\  n  Dean 
Tounson,  '  he  ate  his  breakfast  heartilv,  and  Umk 
tobacco,  and  made  no  more  of  his  deatli  than  if  it 
haA  lieen  to  take  a  iourne^'.'  Of  the  cup  of  sack 
bnragbt  him  he  aaiu, '  It  is  good  drink,  if  a  man 
mic^t  stay  by  it*  Tlie  spMeh  he  made  on  tlie 
•eallbld  waa  masterly  in  itn  persnaslva  eloquence — 
'as  he  stood  there  in  the  cold  momtnfr  air,' says 
Mr  fJoHne,  'lie  foiled  ■lanu's  ami  Phili]i  nt  tine 
thrust,  and  conquered  the  esteem  of  all  posterity. ' 


He  aske<1  to  see  the  axe,  and  touched  the  edge 
with  the  wonls,  *Thb  gives  me  no  fear.  It  is  a 
sharp  and  fair  medicine  to  cure  me  of  all  my 
diseases.'  To  some  one  who  objected  that  he  ought 
to  Uy  bis  head  toward  the  east  he  tmwtmdf 
'What  matter  how  the  head  lie  so  the  heart  be 
right,'  than  which,  as  Mr  Gardiner  well  says,  no 
better  epitaph  could  lie  found  for  Italeigh's  tomb. 

The  best  f*!!!]!  11  nf  Rsleigh's  unrks  is  tlmt  in  8  voLi. 
published  »t  Oxford  in  1829,  with  the-  iMth  century  Livu* 
by  <>1<1)>.  fciul  liircb  prefixed.  Sir  F^erton  Brjdgcs  edit«d 
the  I'tjeiiiH  in  1H14.  See  l>r  T.  K.  Bni.Mifield's  Biblio- 
((r;i])liv  (  rlymuuth,  ISWi).  Thi  ri'  ari-  Lives  by  Cayley 
(lH05j,  Tvthr  (ISO),  Mrs  Thomson  (IKIO),  Edward 
Edward*  ftbe  hi\\>t.  v..l.  i..  life;  vol  ii.,  lettem,  1868), 
J.  A.  St  John  (iWvs;,  L<  luise  < 'rei(;hton  (1877),  luiiiiund 
OoMe  (I88»;),  »Ti<i  Williftiii  SlKIiiul;  (18in!).  Gil.bon 
thought  of  treating'  tlie  flul>ject,  hut  ali«nii"ne<l  it. 
Kingshiy's  gluwin^'  iv-isay  in  M  i~rt  /f,i>n' t  (vol.  i.  lS.'>li  is 
exceileiit;  so  alsu,  but  in  a  (iitlen-iit  way.  m  the  triiat- 
nit-nt  in  S.  K.  (iardiner's  History  (voIa,  i.  iii,). 

KalUu  See  Marjshall  Islands. 
KallMUe.  See  Rail. 

Ralston,  William  Ralston  Shrdden,  Roaaian 
scholar  and  folklori^t,  was  Isirn  in  1828  of  Seotch 
ancestry-  his  MiiiKiine  originally  Sbedden.  He 
B|udied  at  Trinity  (  ullege,  ("aiiibridge  (1846-50); 
was  called  to  the  liar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  186'2, 
but  never  pnu-tised  ;  and  from  1853  to  1875  held  a 

IHwt  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
our  times  visited  Russia ;  in  1H86  waa  elected  a 
eorrespnnding  member  ol  the  St  Petmbaig  Im- 
]>crial  Society  of  SdenoM ;  and  beaideamogr  toview 
and  magazine  artielea,  and  a  tisnalatfaD  of  his 
friend  ToiguedeflTaXtto  (1809),  pablished  Krtlqf 
and  his  Fames  ( 1809),  Songs  of  the  Russian  People 
(1872),  Ru.sslun  Folh  t'ilc^  (187.3),  and  Early 
Russian  Ilnitory  (1H74I,  the  last  bis  Ilchester 
lectures  at  Oxford.  He  "a-^  alno  a  splendid  racon- 
teur.   He  died  in  Louduu,  tith  August  1889. 

Ram,  an  famiclad  ship  tetended  to  mn  into 

and  sink  an  enemy's  vessels.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  providetl  with  a  heavily  armoured  stem 
projecting  l>elow  the  water-line  in  the  form  of 
a  l>eak  (see  ligs.  7  I've,  in  article  N.\VV).  In 
artion  the  ram  is  proj>elled  at  full  upeod  again.nt 
her  antagonist,  and  -if  she  nucc<'eds  in  striking 
her  the  ninw  is  supiK>scd  to  be  sufficient  to 
crush  in  her  side  and  sink  her  inmiediately. 
Although  at  first  rams  had  a  separate  rating  in  the 
British  navy,  all  line^of-batUe  shipa  are  now  hi 
effect  rams,  and  the  name  is  no  looger  used  to 
denote  a  particular  class  of  vessel,  but  is  only 
applied  to  the  jwirt  of  the  stem  of  the  battle  ship 
UM^l  in  striking.  The  ram  was  firstemployiMl  during 
the  American  civil  war  in  the  action  between 
the  Federal  rte«?t  and  the  Confe<lerate  annour 
clail  rntit  Virginia  in  Norfolk  Roads  in  1862,  when 
the  Feileral  frigato  Ctmbtrland  was  rammed 
and  sunk  bv  the  Vtnjinta.  In  1866  the  Austrian 
ironclad  Ferdinand  Jiaz  ranuneil  and  sunk  the 
ItaUaa  ironelad  tTJtalia  at  the  battle  of 
Lbaa  Id  1879  llie  PamvlBn  iranehid  ram  Hvatear 
rammed  and  sunk  the  Chilian  corvette  Esmeralda. 
In  1875,  while  the  Channel  Fleet  were  off  the 
Irish  coast,  the  Vanguard  wa-t  accidentally 
rammed  by  the  Irtm  Duke,  and  nank  in  an  hour. 
Daring  the  (iernian  naval  manu-in res  of  1878  the 
(iroHser  Kurjurst  was  ramme«l  by  the  Ktmtg 
Wilhelm,  anil  sank  immediately,  28U  of  her  crew 
lieing  drowned.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Re  d'ltalia,  and  tlw  AHNera/cCa  were 
not  ttniMr  control  when  thev  vera  laiinad.  and  the 
ramlt  of  all  eosagementa  nrnght  ainee  the  Intro- 
duetion  of  rams  nas  shown  that  when  an  attacked 
vessel  is  under  control  and  properly  handled  ram- 
ming can  ea-iily  be  avoiiie<i  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  now  plays  an  important  part  in  naval  tacUca. 
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Rdma  is,  in  Himlu  tholn^'V,  the  name  com- 
mon to  1  111  I  •  iiifjiniutii  ri^  t  \'i!*linu,  of  rHrosarduuL, 
liiinachamlrH,  iiml  Ualuriiiua.    See  Vl.siiSU. 

Rnm'ndau*  the  ninth  month  in  the  Moham- 
medan yt  11.  In  it  Mohaniniffi  reoeived  his  first 
revi'liiUtiii,  and  every  l>»'lieviT  is  therefore  enjoini»4 
to  keep  ii  Btrirt  fast  tlin)ii;;lioiit  itH  entire  roiinie, 
frum  tne  dawn — when  a  white  thread  can  be  di»- 
tingnished  from  a  black  thread—to  sunset  Eiting, 
drinking,  nnokinj;,  bathing,  t*melling  perfumes,  and 
other  bodily  «njoyment«,  even  swallowing  one's 
wittle,  mm  strictly  pniliiliited  daring  that  period. 
BVttn  whsa  obliged  to  take  Tnettidne  the  Moslem 
must  make  some  kind  of  nniemlti  for  it,  each  as 
spending  a  certAin  oiiin  of  nion(>y  upon  the  poor. 
Daring  the  night,  however,  the  nio  i  ii>(  '»ss»ary 
want*  may  he  tuilistied — a  |>ennis>iion  which, 
practically,  in  interjireted  hy  a  |)rofa>e  indulgence 
in  all  »ort«  of  enjuyment«.  The  fast  of  hamadaii, 
now  much  less  observed  than  in  former  times,  is 
sometimes  a  very  severe  affliction  upon  the  orttio- 
dox,  particularly  when  the  month — the  year  being 
Innu^-jMiipeaB  to  fell  in  the  Jong  nwi  hot  day*  m 
mkkuBHier.  The  eidc,  tmvdiem,  and  addiere  in 
time  flf  war  are  temporarily  releaso<l  from  tliis 
duty,  bat  they  have  to  fiu-t  an  eoual  nntnlK-r  of 
days  at  a  snbrnqucnt  peritxl  when  this  impe<linient 
is  removed.  Nurws,  pregnant  women,  and  those  to 
whom  it  might  prove  really  injurious  are  expresu^ly 
exeiiint  from  fasting.  The  principal  pitssu^Umt- 
ing  ot  the  fast  of  Ramadan  are  founa  in  tuiBaeeand 
8urah  of  the?  Koran,  calle<l  'The  Cow. 

RdtniEiyana  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  two 
great  epic  poems  of  ancient  India  (for  the  other, 
see  the  article  MaIIAbiiAkata  ).  Its  subject-matter 
\K  the  hihtorv  of  Rinia  (ti-v.),  and  lis  reimted 
author  is  Vnlmiki,  who  is  said  to  have  taugiit  his 
poem  to  the  two  sons  of  RAma.  But  uiough 
thia  latter  account  is  open  to  donbt,  it  aeenis 
eartain  that  Valmiki  was  a  leal  jmraoiMige^  and, 
moreover,  tliat  the  B^diyas*  waa  the  work  of 
one  single  poet—not^  lilce  the  IfaMUiAFata,  the 
creation  of  various  epochs  and  diflerent  minds. 
An  a  poetical  ooniposilion  the  Rdmdyana  is  there- 
fore far  superior  t4)  tlie  .Maliabhiirata  ;  and  it  may 
be  called  the  l»est  great  t>g<»ra  of  ancient  India. 
Whereas  the  character  of  the  Mahahharata  is 
cyclojwdic,  it-*  iniiin  subject- matter  overgrown  by 
ej>isrxle.H  of  the  most  diversifie<l  nature,  the  HAma- 
yana  has  but  one  object  in  view,  the  history  of 
Kiima.  Its  episodes  are  rare,  an<l  restricted  to  the 
early  portion  of  the  worlCi  and  ita  poatioal  diction 
betrays  thnragtiont  the  aame  flniah  and  the  aane 
poetical  genius.  Whether  we  apply  as  a  test  the 
aspect  of  the  religious  life,  or  the  geographical  and 
otfii  r  krio.vliHlge  displayed  in  the  two  works,  the 
liaiiiayana  appears  tne  older.  Hince  it  is  the  chief 
«our«*  whence  our  information  of  the  H;inia  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  is  derivcfl,  xxm  conteuut  iiiay  be 
gatheriHi  from  the  article  \  isunu.    The  Ramii- 

BJia  contains  professedly  24,U00  epio  venee,  or 
oluu,  in  seven  books — some  4H,000  Unea  of  aix- 
teen  mrUablea.  The  text  which  haa  oome  down  to 
na  exnibita,  in  diflerent  eefes  of  mannscripts,  such 
consid^able  diserepancies  that  there  are  practi- 
cnMv  two  recensions.  The  one  is  more  concise  in 
In  Miction,  and  has  less  tendency  than  tlie  other  to 
iiiat  kiud  of  de.Hcrintive  enlargement  of  facts  ami 
M-titiments  which  (•haract«'rise-<  tiie  later  jKM-tr>-  of 
iiitlia ;  it  often  al^o  exhihit«  grammatical  forms 
and  peculiarities  of  an  archaic  stamp,  where  the 
other  Ktudioii*<ly  avoids  that  which  must  have 
api>eare<l  to  its  eiiitors  in  the  light  of  a  gram- 
matical difiieol^.  There  can  be  bttle  donbt  that 
the  former  ia  the  older  and  nrare  genuine  text. 

A  OompUt**  t-rlitioti  of  the  oMer  t«xt,  with  two  oom- 
msntarics,  wsi  puUisbed  *t  Msnlrms  in  1856,  st  Cslcatta 


in  IHW,  And  at  H(  n  l  ivy  in  1861.  Of  the  Utt  r  version 
GtirtvKio  ft'it.  ,1  tlu  *]r-t  MX  books  withoat  a oominotitsry, 
but  with  «.ri  iLftaou  tranHlatioa  in  poetical  pr<>!^  i 
58).  A  ooiiiuU't*>  traaslaticm  of  tne  RAmdimu  <■(  Val- 
miki in  Enghjih  virst-,  by  R.  T.  H.  Griffith,  appeared 
in  1870-7.5  i:i  tiv.  lur^-i'  '..Jumes.  Set-  W  iU-Aiuv-.,  I  tflmn 
Kjrir  f'oftri/  (l(5t>,J);  and  Weber,  Uetier  diu  HdmdyaM 
( 1M70). 

Rambonlllett  Cathkkiks  de  Vivonne, 
Marqitise  de,  one  of  the  most  aooompUshed  and 
illustrious  women  d  the  17th  century,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  Her  father  was  Jean  de  Vivonne, 

afterwarda  Marqiiia  of  Piaanl;  iier  motiier,  Jolia 
Savelli,  belonged  to  aa  old  ttaliaa  fiunily,  and 
through  her  mother  was  connected  with  the  Flor- 
entine banking  house  of  Strozzi.  At  twelve  Cathe- 
rine was  niarrietl  to  Charles  d'Angennes.  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Hamhonillct,  who  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  and  title  on  tho  death  of  his  f.-u her 
in  1611.  From  the  very  beginning  she  disliked 
alike  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  French  court, 
and  she  early  determined  to  gather  ronnd  hf  ni*>lf 
a  select  circle  of  friends.  At  once  virtuous,  spirit- 
uelle,  qrmpatbetie,  and  appreciative,  ahe  gatJtered 
togethw  in  the  fanotta  Hotel  RaaqlKNdllet  for  a 
long  aeriea  of  years  all  the  talent  and  wit  of 
France,  and  In  her  aalon  met  for  (he  first  time  on 
an  equal  footing  the  aristocracies  of  rank  and  of 
i  it.  For  fifty  years  she  received  the  wits,  critics, 
sdiohirs,  and  itoets  of  Paris:  M  ilherlte,  Uac.-in, 
lialzac,  V'oiture,  Comeille,  Mena^je,  Chapelain, 
Bcarrcm,  Saint-Evremond,  Benserade,  La  Kochc- 
foncould.  But  half  of  the  glory  of  the  H^tel 
belonged  to  the  brilliant  women  who  frequented 
it,  among  them  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery.  the 
lieautiful  DucbeMO  de  Cherreoee^  tbe  Marqnise 
de  Sahl^,  who  inspired  tbe  Maxime*  oi  La  RodiO' 
foucanid,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ver:^e.  afterwards 
Madame  de  La  Fayette,  the  inimitable  Ma<Jame 
de  S^vign(^ ;  hnt  conspicuous  l»eyond  all  bv  her 
sideiidid  I  '  iin-  and  faultless  grace,  tlie  iilfd  of 
intlh  wxes,  slitiiie  the  sister  of  the  pre.'it  Cond^, 
and  the  heroine  of  the  Krotidc— the  I)in  he«s«  de 
Longueville.  As  tlie  centre  of  this  group  reigned 
the  iVIaranisc  de  Rambonillet — '  la  grande  Alar- 

3ui8e,''tlM  divine  Arth^nice' — and  her  beaatifnl 
ftugbter  Jnlie  (the  Parth^nie  of  CUlie),  after 
fourteen  yeara  of  aniiv,  wile  of  the  Dnlce  of  Men* 
tausier,  who  presented  her  with  the  fainoaa  €iw* 
Umd  of  Julia,  a  collection  of  love-venea*  Ulostnitcd 
with  exquisite  paintings  uii  vellum. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Hfitel  w  ere  celel»rate<l  for 
the  elegance  of  their  manners  and  the  n'tinetoeni 
of  their  langna^^e;  but  tlie  latter,  on  the  lips  of 
imitators,  dcgenerattHl  into  extravagant  atVectation 
and  tialpable  pedantry — a  mark  for  the  comic  satire 
of  Mnliere  in  La  Prfdetut^  Ridicule.*  and  Let 
Fiiinnts  SatHinta.  It  mast  lie  remeniWrt-tl  that 
the  title  I'redetm  originaUy  meant  *  diatingniahfi^  > 
in  ita  beet  eenae,  and  that  the  tadiee  of  tbe  coterie 
a  generation  before  had  l»«en  proud  to  wear  it. 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  good  taste  in  e>  er>  tliini; 
was  e(i[i-ipiciious,  and  she  led  the  faslnon  aUo  in 
tfio  ilecoiatioii  of  houses.  Her  famous  •  Chamlirt' 
hh'tie,'  fiirnisheii  with  blue  velvet  relieved  hy  v:nKi 
and  silver,  with  large  w^indows  from  floor  U>  ceiling:, 
and  her  alcove  with  its  rueiic—;a  first  a>ioi>te.i 
merely  to  save  her  from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which 
she  could  not  bear— were  imitated  in  many  a  great 
hooae  in  Franoeb  Her  importanoa  dediirad  under 
Loois  XTV. ,  who  dietnisteu  elerw  women,  bat  she 
sur\'ivrd  till  Peceinher  166.'*». 

See  tlie  Hi'f"ri'lt' t  lA  Tftllotniint  lies  Rcaux  aiifi  the 
Ti'rtvnunirr  (Iff  Pn'runstt  of  8oin»iif  ;  K<»irr>  rV 
M!iiit>\ri  fxxir  trmr  a  VHifloirf  ile  la  Socit't''  ;«-/i>'  m 
Frantf  i-ru'lmil  It  Pij-  nef.tit'me  Si>'rlr  I1S34):  Victor 
CouHin'ii  Jrint'/fr  ilr  Mill.  tl(  I^nv;tin-tll(.  Mdt.  de  6<M«, 
<tr.  ;  LuetV  J'rrcii"x  it  I'rtcuHtrt  (IHfiV);  8nnetjiN% 
youveltrt  ktmiet  C'nUifua  (2d  ed.  1686 ^ 
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Rauie,  Db  LA.  See  Ounu. 

Rauieau,  Jkah  Philippk,  a  French  muBician, 
was  lM)m  at  DijoD,  95tb  September  1683.  At 
eighteen  he  went  to  Milan,  but  f*oon  retained  to 
France,  to  Paris,  Lille,  and  Clumiont  in  Auvei^gne. 
Here  he  acted  as  orKanUt  to  the  cathedral,  and 
wrote  his  Trait*  de  lllarmonU  ( 1722  )•  Kemoving 
to  Paris,  be  pabllflhed  Nontatam  Syatime  (1788), 
Gfnfrntion  Hnnnonique  (1737),  and  Nouvellea 
hfflejcium  In  1733,  at  the  mature  age  of 

fifty,  he  produced  lii.s  lirwi  <)|H.'ra,  Hifipolyte  et 
Ariieie,  the  libretto  of  wliioli  was  writti'ii  by  the 
Abbe  Pelle>irin.  It  cre;itt'il  ,i  ;,'ri';U  --I'n-^jUiDii,  iunl 
Hanieau  wa»  forthwiith  t>levate<l  to  tiie  rank  of  a 
rival  toLully  (see  Opkra).  Rameau's  best  opera 
was  Castor  et  FoUuXf  prodooed  at  the  Acadcinie 
Koyale  d«  MuiqiM  bi  17S7.  Between  1733  and 
1700  h»  ccMpMBa  twenty  one  operas  and  ballet^M 
wdl  M  Bvnunmu  harpsichord  pieoea,  Lonia  XV. 
created  for  him  the  olnee  of  compoaer  of  chamber 
mosic,  granted  him  letter*  of  nobility,  and  named 
him  a  Chevalier  de  St.  Michel.  He  (lied  12th  Sep- 
teml)er  1764.  See  A.  Poutin's  essay  (Paris,  1876). 
— Ramean'R  nephew,  well  ktidwh  nsjhvinj;  the  title 
to  a  ttini^ular  dialofjue  of  Diderot  h,  which  (Joetbe 
thought  worthy  of  translation  into  German,  luul 
aetuaJ  existence,  being  Louis  Sdhaetimi  Mercier 
(1740- 1814),  aathor  ol  flw  famous  Tabim*  de  Farit. 

Mmm€e,  Pmu  ob  la.  8m  Ramus. 

■aumeses,  the  BMm  of  wvwml  Egyptian 
mooarcha,  of  whom  two.  the  first  and  the  second, 
were  »i>ecially  faniouH  (see  EoYPT,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
240).  It  i.H  usual  to  iilt'Utifv  the  warrior  kiu>; 
lia(iit'»«>!<  11,  witli  tin'  Pharaoh  of  tlio  o|)jin')->i()n, 
ainl  KuiiK'Hc^  111.  witli  till'  Fliaraoli  of  the  K\im1ii>, 
though  there  is  mmim'  ilithoulty  in  tlu'  idfiititit'ii- 
tion.  The  muniniv  of  KaniexcH  II.  wa«  fouinl  at 
D«ir-el-fiabari  in  1881,  that  of  lUnieses  IIL  at 
Boobk  1b  1888.  Tbe  atawy  of  Khampainitua  (a. v.) 
MMM  lo  raier  to  RameMa  IIL  For  tlw  tmnm- 
ehy  called  Rameaea,  eee  PrniOM. 

Ramie,  i^ee  Bcf.hmkria. 

Kamlllies.  a  village  of  Hraliant,  Belgium,  14 
miles  by  rail  N.  of  Namur,  i»  meinoraltk-  a.s  the 

filace  near  which,  on  May  23,  1706,  the  Prench 
orcee  under  Mandial  Villeroy  and  the  ElecUir  of 
Bavaria  were  deldited  by  Marlboroach,  with  the 
loM  of  almort  aII  their  oaimon  and  oaggage,  and 
thirteen  thoaaaad  killed  and  wonnded.  Thin 
victory  compelled  the  French  to  give  up  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Rammohuti  Roy.  Kiljii  lUni  Mohan  li^ii, 

founder  of  the  liralinio  Bomaj  (fj.v.),  wa.H  lM)rn  at 
Kadhanagar  in  liengal,  in  May  1772,  hi»  ancestorH 
being  Bnuimans  of  high  birth.  He  studied  Persian, 
Aimue,  and  Sanskrit*  and  aooii  b^gan  to  doubt  the 
fmmdationa  of  the  uoeetral  faltli.  He  apant  Mine 
time  studying  Buddkinn  in  Tibet*  and  gave  offence 
there  by  hif»  frank  criticisms.  He  incurred  the 
enTiiity  nf  liis  family  for  his  religious  views,  and 
liv  t  'lal  Benares  till  1803.  For  some  vean»  he  wn.s 
rt'N  f  tiue  collector  in  Ranuj'ur.  In  1811  he  8iiee<N>ih^l 
lo  atHuence  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Ho  tiub- 
li-lie<l  %arioiis  works  in  Persian,  .Arabic,  aii<l  Sans- 
krit, the  object  of  the  whole  lieing  the  uprooting 
of  idolatry*.  His  influence  wa«  powerful  in  sitMiring 
the  abolition  of  suttee.  He  also  issued  in  English 
an  abridgment  of  tbe  Vedanta,  giving  a  digest  of 
the  Vedas,  the  ancient  sacred  hooka  of  the  Hinduft. 
In  1820  he  nublished  The  Pnrcptt  of  Jr.iu»,  the 
(•uiif--  (it  J'lit'-f  and  Happiness,  accepting  the 
inoriililv  preaehed  by  Christ,  but  rejecting  IxOief 
in  lli^  (I'-ity  or  in  tin'  iiiirucles,  ami  wrote  other 
naiinihlet*  lioj»tilt"  ImiIIi  to  HiIlllni^<m  and  to  ('liristian 
Triiiitarianisni.  In  l'^•JSlll•  tM'j.'ar)  tin'  lu-^HiK-iation 
which  grew  into  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  in  1831 
vinted  England,  where  be  was  receiTed  with  all 


but  onivenal  friendliness  and  rei^t.  H«  took  ft 

lively  interest  in  the  Reform  agitation,  and  gave 
valualile  evidence  liefore  the  IViani  of  Control  on 
the  conditi<m  of  hxlia,  but  overtasked  hiniMlf*  and 
dietl  at  Bristol,  27th  Septenilter  18.'}3. 

^^t.■«  Mi8.s  Ciir]>ent<^r's  Latt  Days  of  Hammohtm  Roif 
(\m\\.  There  is  abio  a  full  BeogaU  BMimoir  (1881); 
•nd  hii  Knglish  work.s  liave  faaoB  adMMl  liy  Jofaadia . 

Ciliuider  Ohowe  (2  voU.  im>). 

Ramnaffar*  two  towns  of  India:  (1)  a  town 
of  the  Northoweetern  Proviacaa,  ataada  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  2  miles  above  Benaree.  It 

contains  a  palace,  tlie  residence  of  the  rajah  of 
Benarefl,  which  rises  from  (he  bank.H  of  llic  sacred 
stream  bv  a  nunil>er  of  (ini-  f,'li;it.'<  or  flights  of 
stAirs.  I'here  is  a  fort,  aiiil  whips  uinl  wicker-work 
chairs  are  manufacture^!.  r  >p.  1  l.s.'iy.— (2 )  A  town 
of  the  Punjab,  on  the  I'henali  River,  28  miles  NW. 
of  (Injranwala.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
in  the  18th  aratwy,  being  then  known  an  Kaaol- 
nagar.  Vat  wm  atomied  by  the  Sikhs  under  Raii|it 
Singh  in  1795,  and  ita  name  changed  to  Bamnagnr. 
It  IS  now  a  place  of  only  6890  InbabitaatB,  wlw 
make  leathern  yeaiali>  A  httg*  fair  ia  held  here 

every  April. 

Rampart  forms  the  substratum  of  every  pv^ 
maneiit  torlifK-ation  ;  see  FORTIFIOATIOM. 

RanipliaKtidtP.  8m  Toucam. 

Ramplon  (Citmoamda  rapumcidut;  see  Cam 
PAM  LA).  a  perennial  plant*  a  nativa  of  Europe, 
rare  in  England,  with 


lUmpion 
(CampanHla  rapunevliu). 


a  stem  about  tWO 
high,  and  a  panida  af 
veiT  pretty  pale-Une 
Itell  -  shaped  flowen. 
The  nulical  leaves  are 
ovato  -  lanceolate  and 
waveil.  The  root  is 
white  and  spimllc- 
sbaped,  and  was  for- 
merly much  uwed  for 
the  table,  under  the 
name  of  Rampton  Vt 
Hampa.  The  plant  la 
now  little  cultivated  in 
Britain,  but  i»  still 
<-<min)onIy  grown  in 
France  for  the  sake  of 
its  riMits,  wiiicli  are 
ti»e<l  either  l)oiled  or 
a»  a  salad,  and  of  its 
young  leaver,  which  are  also  used  as  i 

Ranopur,  the  capital  of  a  native  state  of  India, 

in  the  North- westi-rn  Proviiu-cN,  stands  on  the  river 
Konila,  110  miles  E.  by  N.  r)t  IH-Ibi.  It  manufac- 
tures damask,  jM)ttery.  sword  l>la<ti  s,  ami  ji  wellery. 
Pop.  ( 1891 )  73, 5^10. —The  state,  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  territory,  baa  an  area  of  899  (another 
authority  Hays  945)  sq.  ni.  and  a  pop.  of  641,914. 

Rampar  Bcanlcali*  diief  town  of  the 

RAjshabi  district  (area,  2361  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,SS8,838) 
of  liengal,  stands  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Ganges. 

Po|>.  19,228.— The  dinsion  of  Rajshahi  " 
of  17,428  sq.  m.  and  a  i>o|).  of  7,733,775. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  Scottish  |M>et,  was  bom  in 
the  pnriah  erf  Crawford,  Lanarkabire,  October  15, 
168&  Hia  fhthar  wm  manager  of  Lord  Hopatann's 
mines  at  Leadhille,  and  hu  mother,  AUm  Bower, 
was  the  dsughter  of  a  I>erhyshire  miner.  At  fonr- 
teen  he  was  put  apiirentiee  to  a  wigmaker  in  Kilin- 
burgh,  and  followed  tltat  calling  till  bis  tliirlietb 
year,  by  which  time  be  ba<l  l)ecome  known  a-s  a 
poet,  having  issue<l  several  short  humorous  witiret* 
and  realistic  dej»cription»,  which  were  printed  as 
broadsidea,  and  sold  in  bis  simp  or  on  tbe  street  for 
ft  penny  aadu  Ha  bad  abo  written  (1718-18)  two 
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additional  cantos  to  the  uld  Scot«  poem  uf  C%rtM'< 
Kirk  on  tJ"  i'l  fvi,  felicituaii  pictures  of  rastic  life 
and  l>i-<>a<i  b  iuMnur.  Iiani»ay  now  ahandonwl  wig 
riiiikiiijs',  hik!  <  niuiMi^nred  hu^iu^'^*.^  ,1-.  ji  iMM^ksf-llt  r 
in  the  HiKii  Sirwt,  witii  a  i*igu  of  .Niereiiry  over 
hia  door.  Latt-i  lie  removwi  to  the  LuckeiilxiothB, 
and  there  flourinhed  under  the  hw^Afi  of  Dniinmond 
and  Ben  Jonmo,  adding  tu  his  bu^iueeti  a  circulat- 
ing Ubvanr — ^tbe  ttn(  eatabli»iied  in  Seotlaud. 
Down  to  17S(K  what  he  ratirad  to  a  viUft  of  bis 
own  erection,  '  honest  Allan's '  career,  woridly 
and  literary,  was  eminently  prosperous.  Neither 
Puritan  nor  (iroHi^te,  social  in  his  in»tiii<  s  \--\ 
car(>fu]  and  induRtrions,  Kanisay  ne\-er  aili  ^^'  *^  l  i^ 
itri'lc  Hi)d  vanity  as  a  poet  to  withdraw  hi;  i  ir  iii 
nuitirieeis.  One  hrief  cloud  overcast  the  ooet's 
successful  career.  He  built  a  theatre  in  Edinoarch 
&t  his  own  exiwnse,  which  was  almost  immediately 
that  up  by  the  magistrates,  in  virtue  of  the  act 
psMBd  tn  1787  MohifaUitifi  all  diamalic  exhibitions 
witlH»atapMialIio8ni&  Baaidwhiilaaiheniirered 
mndi  from  (be  attacki  of  (he  ebnrehmen  of  the 
day.  His  application  to  Lord  Advoeato  Forbes  for 
'some  cHnny  post'  was  un8UiT<«4Kful  ;  yet  Jiis  min- 
fortunes  liad  left  him  a  decviit  oorn|»et^nfy.  iiml 
he  Hpeiit  tlie  lawt  two  or  three  \ean*  of  liis  life  in 
cheerful  retirement  in  tlie  iinaint  Imt  |>ictn rescue 
octagonal  house  he  had  huilt  on  the  north  siile  of 
the  Castle  Hill,  and  here  he  *lied  7th  January 
1758.  He  bad  the  gratification  of  Neeing  his  only 
•nrvMaffMMi,  Allan  Ramsay  (1713-84),  uuit  rising 
into  dimaetiun  as  a  portrait  painter ;  in  1767  he 
was  appeintod  priaeiiial  Minter  to  (he  king,  A 
complete  edftkm  of  the  elder  AHan^  poem*  with  a 
biography  wa'^  i)ubli»hed  bv  Chalmers  ( 1800) :  a  fine 
ediUon,  with  tl>e  music  of  the  sonps.  and  engrav- 
injjH  liy  I>avi(i  Allan,  in  17HH.  A  j;o(k1  election  i» 
that  by  J.  Logie  liuliertsou  ( 1887 ).  A  luunuuient  to 
Ramsay  by  Steell  was  erectetl  in  Edinburgh  in  1865. 

The  foUowini;  are  his  principal  works :  Tartana,  or  Me 
Plaid  ( 1721 ) ;  a  coUeoted  edition  of  his  Poems,  pabliihsd 
bjr  sabsoriptioa  in  1721,  by  which  it  is  Mid  the  t>o«t 
realised  400  guinesa;  Fablts  and  Taltt  {\7'S2):  Fair 
Auemhlp  {^7^^)  ■  Health,  a  Poem  ( 1724 ) ;  The  Tta-UMe 
MieCfUany,  a  collection  of  the  most  choice  songs,  Soottish 
and  English  (17SM),  to  which  a  second  yolumo  wm  tmb- 
liahed  in  172S,  a  third  in  1727,  snd  a  fourth  in  1740; 
The  BverffrteUf  'bt'ing  s  collertion  of  Scots  PcH-mR  wroU- 
by  the  Ingeniouit  h«-torf  iri<l«),'  pulili>>hp<]  in  1724;  The 
Otnlle  ffhrphfni,  n  Paxt/rrfil  t'omrtiy  (IT'i.'it,  to  which 
■on{^  wiTe  addt'il  in  17'i"'  :  »  wo>n<l  colUction  of  Pormt 
puhlishH  hy  Hiibitoriptlou  {\T^)\  Tktrtf  Fabl't  ( ITMO). 

RaiuHar^  Edward  Bannerman  Bru.sKi  r, 
IV-an  of  EltlinburKh.  "ii.-*  Imiiti  in  Aherdfen,  .Slst 
January  1793,  the  grand.'ion  of  Sir  Thomas  Burnett, 
Bert,  of  LevM.  His  father,  Alexander  Burnett, 
wae  eheriflT  of  Kincardineshire.  Edward  was  the 
ionrtb  eon,  and  when  very  young  he  wea  taken  by 
hb  gtaad-ancle.  Sir  Alexander  Banaaj,  who  sent 
him  to  ediool  near  hi*  own  honee  at  Harlney  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1806  Alevatnlor  Burnett  Mu<eee«led 
to  Sir  AlPTcander's  estati-s,  ansnme*!  the  surname 
of  lljimf<ay,  iuid  soon  after  .v  i-  i  reuted  a  haronet. 
Eflward  liiirnett  Ramsav  took  a  poll  de^rree  at  St 
.lolin's  College,  Cambri«Jge,  in  1814,  1^  as  ordained 
in  1816,  and  held  a  curacy  in  Somersetshire  until 
1824,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  as  curate 
of  at  (ieorge'H.  Two  years  lator  he  was  made 
inenmhent  of  St  Paul's,  Carrnblier*e  Close,  but  this 
be  exehaaoed  in  1827  for  the  eoiai^  «f  S(  Jobn'a, 
of  whiob  Bishop  Saadford  wee  inctunbent.  On  the 
hiii'hop's  death  in  IH.'M)  Ramsay  succeeded  to  the 
charge ;  and  in  1846  he  was  appointeil  dean  of  the 

diocese,  having  already  I  I  M4  )  ilerlincd  t  lie  hi">hoj)ric 
of  FrwlerictOTi,  >v  he  atli-i  vvards  i  Is47  and  lHi\'2i 
did  thof*e  of  ( ilru^piw  and  Edinlnir^di.     In  I  HtiO  he 

received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  front  Edinburgh 
Uaivenlty.  Hedied  87th  Deeember  1879.  Raimay 


did  a  very  great  ser^-ice  for  the  Scottish  E])itsco(iiil 
Church  by  nis  work  in  connection  with  llie  CluLrth 
Society,  of  which  he  waa  the  lir^t  (HM-retarv  and 
;r  iliy  the  founder,  and  out  of  which  grew  the  later 
Uepi'esentative  Chorch  ConaciL  But  it  ia  for  the 
sake  of  his  books-^r  lather  of  ene  of 
his  fame  is  secure. 

to,, 

IHmnmm 


A  mens  his  worka^ 
of  Sir  J.  &  Suith  ai^  Or 


CkriMian  OmraeUr  ( 1888),  Aalto  «»  CkrtHkm 
nu«4eft    


(18A0).  FulpU  nU«4eft  (1888).  At  OlfMeA  £^ 
(1869),«DdaaeBberaf  otheie.  Bat  the  boek  with  which 
hia  name  will  alwajt  be  tdentUed  is  the  Mminitetmtv*  of 
Snitlidk  lA^  and  Ckarmeler,  whidi  had  fta  oiigia  in  two 
lectures  ('On  Keoent  Changes  in  Soottish  Manners  and 
Habits')  deUvered  in  Edinburgh  in  18fi6-57,  and  pob- 
tished  in  a  smsU  oetavoof  04  ddl  in  1867;  tlie  third 
edition  (18591,  bwuinc  tin  tftla  of  the  IRmmimmea, 
extended  to  211  psRes.  A  MMBd  nrise  (ftk  uxviiL, 
221)appeu«din  1861.  See  the  MMaair.liyGMM  IBM^ 
preexed  to  the  22<1  ed.  (1874). 

IKwnBbotloma  a  maoofacturing  town  of  Lianca* 
shire,  on  the  Irwell,  4  miles  N.  of  Bur^.  The  first 
Sir  Robert  Peel  established  calioo-pnnting  here, 
and  it  now  has  manufactureH  uf  cottons,  calicoet*. 
ro|K>8,  niarhinea,  &c  Pop.  (1861)  4134;  (18&1) 
10.142;  (1891)  16,72ft 

Kamsdcii*  Jbbsb,  a  wathemetical  inetmneiil- 
maker.  wee  bora  at  SalterhebUe,  ne«r  HaiiCut  ia 
Yorkuiifei,  in  1785,  and  began  Ufe  aa  a  ekitik- 
worlcer.    About  1756  he  moved  to  Londoo,  and 

ahortlv  aft4>rwards  began  to  work  hs^  an  en>;raver. 
His  skill  re<'ommended  him  to  tlie  mathematical 
instrument  inakein.  the  daughter  of  one  of  whom, 
Dollond,  he  marrii>»l.  Being  of  an  inventive  turn, 
he  siM'nt  hi«  efTortx  in  effeoting  ininrovenienw 
in  tlte  sextant,  theodolite,  equatonal.  Darometer, 
micrometer,  mniml  quadrant,  and  the  like.  Ha  io 
improved  the  sextant  that  its  ruga  of  emor  vis 
diminished  from  5  minutes  to  30  eeeoiiideii  He 
made  (ha  theodolite  foi  tiie  oidnanoa  nurvegr  ef 
England.  He  deHeed  the  mnral  drele,  and  made 
the  first  for  Palermo  and  DuMin.  He  <^\^r^^l  several 
years  over  an  in«trnment  for  graduaung  mathe 
matical  inKtniment-  -n-  (litADl  ation  ),  and  pub 
lishe<l  an  account  ot  it  a«  Descrijttion  of  an  Knqine 
fur  IHritiiny  Mathematical  Iustrii!:,,f.(  •  (1777). 
Fur  thiM  the  Conuiiissionent  uf  Longitude  awarded 
him  £615.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1786,  and  was  voted  the  Copley  nietlal 
in  1795.  He  died  at  Brighton  on  5th  November 
I800L  Deecrtptiope  of  eome  of  hie  imraorad  iastm- 
mentewill  benrand in  PMT.  Tnmt.  (1779 and  1783). 
Spf  Life      Lalandr  in  Jn'tT-rt'il  drj<  S^iiranjt  ( 178X). 

KniilNey,  (I)  a  wajiorl  and  watering  place  in 
tin  t  irli  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  14  mile!^  NNK.  of 
Duuglu»,  and  by  rail  (1879)  18  KE.  of  Vmil  It 
stands  on  a  spacious  hay,  with  a  good  sandy  beach 
and  a  liackground  of  wotnled  hills  ( 1842  feet), 
from  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  and  the 
britj  ef  ita  cUmato  hae  riaea  into  a  tevowite 
of  tonriete  end  pleesnre-eedKcn.  It  hae  two  proaie> 
nades,  a  park,  salt-water  lake,  a  pier  730  yards 
lonu,  and  steamboat  communication  with  Liver' 
jHwd,  Fleetwood,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  \\  hiteliHvon, 
and  Douglas.  Pop.  (1861)  2701;  (1871)  3S61  ; 
(1881)  4825;  (1M9I)  4H0.1.-  i '2  I  A  market  town  of 
Huntingdonshire,  12  mites  NNK.  of  Huntingdon. 
It  has  a  branch-line  ( 1863)  and  remains  of  a  mitred 
Benedictine  abbey  (968).  Poo.  of  parieh  (1861) 
4646;  (1801)4884. 

Ranaglltet  a  wateriw-plaee  and  seaport  of 
Kent,  in  the  south-east  at  the  lele  of  Thanet,  72 
niilen  E.  by  S.  of  London,  4  8SE.  of  Margate,  and 
1.')  KNE.  of  Canterbury.  From  a  smalf  fishing- 
village  it  began  to  increase  in  importance  dnrin 
the  IStb  centoiy  through  sacceeafnl  trade 
*  RtiMda  tad  the  Beet  eonatajr/  and  throogh 
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formation  here  ( 1750-05)  of  s  barlxNir  of  refuge  for 

the  Downs.  That  liarhour,  51  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  Rea  entrance  260  feet  wide,  i*  eucIuHed  on 
the  east  and  west  hy  two  pie  re  670  and  520  varda 
lonjr.  The  iispeot  of  the  place^  wliicli  tleorge  Eliot 
callri  '  a  ^trip  of  London  come  out  for  an  airing,'  its 
familiar  throu^'h  Frith 'a  '  liamagate  Sonda  '  ( 1854) ; 
among  its  8i>ecial  featares  are  an  obelisk  marking 
the  npot  wlicre  George  IV.  in  1821  embarked  for 
Hanover,  an  iron  promenade  pier  (18S1),  the  fine 
GimaviUe  Hotel,  a  beaatifiu  Bonuui  Ctitbolic 
dntreb  bgr  tlie  Pngins,  a  Benedietine  mooatter}', 
college,  and  convent,  and  a  Jewish  svnagogue  and 
college,  erecteil  by  Sir  MoHes  Montefiore,  who,  like 
the  elder  IHijJiin,  was  a  resilient.  To  tlie  north  in 
Bro)wlHtair»«  (q.v.),  beloved  of  Dii  kens  ;  and  U)  the 
wf>*t  Pe^wfll  liay,  with  Elilistleet,  the  hiniling 

glace  of  8t  Augtistine,  and  aUo,  traditionally,  of 
[engixt  and  Horsa.  Here,  too,  it  OMngall  HUl, 
'«vith  an  early  Saxon  cemetery.  Ramsgate  was 
incorporated  in  1884.  Pop.  (1851)  11,838  ;J  1881 ) 
^fl^;(1881)84»67&  a^J»m»aimoii'»Eutoric 
7%aiM((1881). 

Ramas,  PKrnrs.  V'wnn  de  la  RanK'e,  an 
illuHtrious  Frencli  'huniani>t,'  waH  the  »on  of  a 
poor  latwurer,  and  wa«  lK>rn  at  tlio  village  of  Cutli, 
in  Vennandois,  in  1515.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
got  a  situation  as  servant  to  a  rich  idwiar  at  the 
Collie  de  Navarre,  and,  by  devoting  the  day  to 
Us  muter,  obtained  the  night  for  study,  and  made 
rapid  progresa.  Tlie  method  of  teewiiM;  pliilo- 
Konhy  then  prevalent  dimathied  Mm,  aadBe  wa^ 
led  to  place  a  higher  value  on  'reason'  than  on 
'  authority ;'  when  taking  his  degree  in  his  twenty- 
fir«t  year  he  even  maintained  the  extravagant 
thesis  that  'all  that  Aristotle  had  Raid  vies  faiM'.' 
Inimetl lately  after  he  l>egan  lectures  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  designe<l  to  combine  the  study 
of  eloquence  with  tliat  of  philosophy.  His  audience 
was  large,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  remarkable. 
He  now  tnmed  his  attention  more  {larticularly  to 
the  acieoce  of  lofdc,  which,  in  hi*  wual  adventur- 
oae  epirife,  be  niidertook  to  lefenn.  Hie  attempto 
eiKiled  moeh  baetility  among  the  Arietoteliaiis, 
and  when  bis  treatise  on  the  subject  {Diateetiae 
Partitioned)  appeared  in  154.*?  it  waM  fiercely  a-nnailed 
by  tl»e  doctors*  of  the  S4jrbonne,  who  managed  to 
get  it  Buppre8se<l  by  a  royal  edict,  and  his  lectures 
tor  a  time  suHi[teude<i.  But  Itajnus  had  at  this 
time  two  powerful  friend8,  Cardinals  Charles  de 
Bourbon  and  CiiarlcH  de  Lorraine,  through  who»e 
influence  he  wa.",  in  1545,  appointed  principal  of 
the  CoU^ge  de  Presles.  In  1551  Cardinal  Lorraine 
SQceeeded  in  instituting  for  him  a  chair  of 
Eloquence  and  Philosophy  at  the  College  Royal. 
He  mingled  largely  in  the  literary  and  scholastic 
disputes  of  the  time,  and  ultimatelj' 
teslantiMin.  He  had  to  flee  from  Paris  ;  after  irMiS 
he  travelled  in  (Jermany  and  Switzerland  ;  but  on 
returning  to  France  in  1571  ho  periiihed  in  the 
fatal  maswiore  of  St  Rartliolonicw,  24th  August 
1572.  It  was  believed  that  be  was  assassinated  by 
the  diraofe  inrtlgatlim  of  one  of  bia  moet  penistent 
enemies. 

Hamas  holds  an  lionourable  place  in  the  list  of 
intellectnal  lelDnaBW.  His  —aiut  on  scholaaticism 
as  a  method  of  tkitMnff  is  vigorous,  and  his 
exposure  of  itj4  puerile  and  useles.n  KubtleticR  is 
thorough.  His  system  of  logic,  by  which  hi.s  name 
is  best  know  II,  is  marked  by  it*  lucid  definition.^, 
its  natural  division^,  ami  it.n  wimnlilication  of  the 
rules  of  the  syllotrisin  ;  Imt  it  really  add.n  little  to 
logical  science.  What  strikes  one  mmt,  however, 
in  Ramus  is  his  nnivernal  intellectual  activity.  He 
wrote  treatises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra 
wUdi  von  t«xt-books  for  a  bnndrea  years;  he 
waa  nmong  tbo  enriiest  adherents  of  the  Coperni- 
cnn  sfstem  of  astronomy;  Latin,  Greek,  and 
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French  grammar,  rhetoric,  morals,  and  theolosy  all 

engiiL'e<l  ids  pen,  and  he  seldom  handled  a  subject 
which  he  did  not  to  some  degree  elucidate.  His 
followers  were  a  widespread,  and  for  long  a  pow  er- 
ful Ixxly  of  thinkerH  and  teachers ;  France,  F-ng- 
land,  the  Low  Count rie.s,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  even  Spain  had  their  Bamitt*. 

See  nionogrsphs  by  Waddingtoo  iVv^  1866),  Des- 
nuu»  (1864),  and  Lobstein  (atnsb.l8re)l 

Rana.  See  Froo. 

Raiir<^,  Akma.M)  dk  (1626-1700),  tba  foaader 
of  the  Trappists.   See  Tbappists. 

SaMC]iliia«  tbo  bvBiness  tH  c*ttIe*brMding  as 
pursued  onalarge  scale  in  the  unsettled  districts 
of  the  United  States  from  the  MissisRipni  to  the 
Pacific  coa.stfl,  and  frntn  the  Had  Lands  of  the 
I  piH-r  Mis.Houri  to  the  (Julf  of  Mexico.  The  name 
is  derived  from  tin'  S]>aiii.'li  raii'^ha,  i>ioiicily 
'mess'  or  ' me^is  room,'  but  uneii  in  Mexict)  also 
for  a  herdsman's  hut,  and  finally  for  a  grazing- 
farm,  as  distinguished  from  a  haciemla,  a  planta- 
tion or  caltivated  farm.  The  speciality  of  ranch 
ins  is  that  the  cattle  are  raised  and  Icept  in  a  half- 
wfld  oondition,  with  little  or  no  bouse  shelter  pro- 
vided and  no  artificial  feedingi  Tbo  life  of  the 
'  cowboys '  and  ranchmen,  if  no  longer  so  wild  and 
adventurous  as  it  once  was,  i-i  still  sufl'n  icntly  frco, 
open,  and  exciting  to  have  great  charins  for  enter 
•rising  yout  hs ;  and  atnotigst  ranchems  are  to  l»e 
ouml  not  merely  hereditarj-  cattle  breeders  and 
riiu^h  frontiersmen,  but  acconi^dished  university- 
bred  men,  who  in  their  scanty  leisure  cherish  their 
Old-Wond  tastes  for  lilamtnre  and  music.  To 
these  are  added  not  a  lew  men  whose  past  history 
would  hardly  bear  looUng  into— helping  to  provide 
the  materials  of  a  Btmagely  mixed  sociely. 

Large  fortunes  were  made  in  the  wild  old  days, 
but  the  gmdual  settlement  of  the  ranching  country 
has  seriously  embarrassed  the  business  of  tlie  ranch- 
man. The  oil!  fi\ttle-kinj,'s  of  the  south  often  had 
ranges,  under  Spanish  laml-L'iants,  extending;  m  et 
several  hundreo  square  mile;*,  and  >M)uld  brand 
many  thousand  calves  each  year.  Herds  would  be 
'  on  the  trail '  for  fion  two  to  four  months,  tlie 
cAttle  from  Texas  crossing  Red  River,  and  passing 
through  Indian  Territoiy  and  ■ootbeni  Knsas  to 
the  railwaar ;  bat  the  nadnal  lettlenMat  of  the 
country  and  the  extension  of  ndl^ays  render  these 
long  trails  impracticable  and  needlem.  The  great 
events  of  the  ranchman's  year  are  the  'roiuKi  up,' 
when  stock  is  taken,  the  cattle  are  brundcd,  and 
Huch  full-iTown  cattle  gathered  into  a  herd  as  are 
siiitalile  lor  market;  and  the  detmrture  of  tlie 
lierds  for  market  or  jwrt — times  of  iiard  work  and 
severe  strain  for  all  concerned.  In  the  south  there 
is  but  one  annual  roand-up ;  on  the  more  dviUsed 
ranges  of  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  Colorado^  Mod 
Montana  there  are  two  roond*ape  in  tbo  year— one 
earlv  in  spring;,  to  bnmd  the  eatves  and  aeeertda 
the  loestis  during  winter,  another  in  autumn,  when 
the  steers  over  three  years  old  are  separated  from 
tlif'  main  herd  and  sent  for  sale.  Besides  the 
branding  of  ownership  there  is  a  8i>ecial  'rond- 
branding'  of  cattle  for  identitication  'on  the  trail.' 
The  cattle  in  the  south  are  still  mainly  the  coarse, 
long-horned  Texan  breed ;  in  the  north-west  the 
original  long- horns  have  been  crossed  with  fine- 
grade  northern  cattle  and  much  improved  in 
qnaligr^prodneing  larger  and  less  wild  oattle»  and 
finer  beeC 

See  Brinaon,  The  Beef  Bonania  (1880);  BoSSS««l^ 
Baneh  LiU  nnd  (he  Hunting  Trad  ( 1889). 

Ranoidity,  the  partial  deconijKJsition  of  such 
sub«tanceii  as  butter,  oil,  and  fats.    Bee  Pt'TRE- 

FACTION. 

Bimrtfftlfi  Jambs  Rtdkb*  the  antbor  of '  If aiy- 
land.  my  Maiyland,'  vaa  bora  in  WaltiBMire,  1st 
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January  1839,  taught  for  a  while  in  a  Louisiana 
floUflge,  and  then  turned  to  jouruaJiiim.  Shut  out 
from  tbe  amiy  a  delicate  cunatitution,  he  still 
Kave  powerful  aid  to  the  aootbera  cause  by  his 
lyri«».  These  include,  bflridea  *  Maryland '  ( 1861 ; 
(•filled  forth  hy  news  of  the  p»iH.s4tj;e  of  tlir  first 
.M;i.«sachusettH  tiooi^s  through  tin;  streelB  ol  iiaiti- 
iiKirt',  and  the  coiif*»'i|Ufiit  lilixxiMlioi ),  '  Stunewall 
Jiu.kttuD,'  'There's  hife  in  the  Old  Land  Yet,'  and 
others.  Since  1866  he  hia  edited  a  pApw  in 
Augusta,  Ueorgia. 

Randazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily,  afe  the  nortbem 
f(Nit  of  Mount  Etna,  with  lonie  old  Norman 

churches.    Pop.  9908. 

Randern,  a  town  in  Jutland,  on  the  Randers- 
Fiorde,  20  nuiee  from  it*  month  in  the  Cftttev^ 
Pip.  (1870)  11.854 1  (1890)  16,617. 

Randolph,  EiiMrNU  .Iknmncs,  A^nerioan 
fltateniimn,  was  bom  at  W'illiaia.Hhiirg,  \  ir^;inia, 
10th  August  1753,  studied  at  William  ami  Miiry 
College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1776  he 
helped  to  frame  the  eooetitatioii  of  Virginia,  and 
beoame  tbe  atate'e  fint  ettomey-general.  In  1 786- 
86  he  waa  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1787  he  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framp<l  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Unitftd  States.  He  wius  working 
liard  at  a  coiliti<-jitioii  of  the  state  luws  of  Mrginia 
when,  in  1789,  1h»  nv.i-*  iqiiHiinH'il  hy  W'fishington 
ftttonicy-general  of  thf  rnit<(i  .Suues,  In  1794  he 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  but  after  the  presi- 
dent's signing  of  tl'ie  Jay  Treaty  (1795)  with  Eng- 
land he  re«(igned  in  order  to  be  /ree  to  vindicate  his 
own  conduct.  Meanwhile  he  was  practically  ruined 
by  the  leaponaibilitjr  which  lie  jiad  incnned*  as 
part  of  the  dotlee  of  his  office,  for  eartaia  funds 
provided  for  foreign  service ;  and,  though  he 
returned  to  the  har,  he  had  to  assign  his  lands 


and  slaves.  He 


nth  SoiiK'iiiImt  IKl.T  See 


Moncnre  D.  Conway,  Omitted  Chapter*  of  Hutory, 
disclosed  in  the  Lift  and  AqNTV  ^  Edmmut  JBtm- 

Kandolplif  John,  'of  Roaaoke,*  was  bom  at 

CawBons,  in  Virginia,  June  2,  1773.  Ho  was  a 
Mcond  cousin  of  Edmund  Itandolph,  and  boasted 
the  Indian  princess  Pocahontas  ainon^  his  ajucs- 
t'Ors.  In  1799  he  was  elected  to  cuugr&is,  where 
hi^  lM'cnint>  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  wit, 
sarcaom,  invective,  and  eccentricity,  and  for  thirty 
yeara  was  more  talked  and  written  alwut  than  any 
American  politician.  Tall  and  meagre,  peculiar 
in  dress  and  manners,  he  was  dnwribeti  as  a  strange 
miitare  «d  tbe  aristoeimt  end  the  Jaeobin.  He 
waa  the  Demoemtie  leader  of  the  Home  of  Repre- 
!«entativea,  hat  qaamlled  with  Jeffera|m,  and 
oi>|HMe<I  the  war  of  1812;  he  opposed  also  the 
-Nlissonri  Compromise,  and  8ti;,'iii;iti>e<l  itfi  iiortlicrn 
MijiiMirtfrw  OS  '  D<»nfjhface«  : '  ami  lit'  siikil  a;;iiiii>t 
JacK-iiii  on  the  iiulliliral ion  (jucf^tioii.  Kroiii  IS'.C) 
to  1827  ite  i»al  in  llie  senate,  and  in  liUM  he  whs 
appointed  minister  to  Uussia.  By  his  will  he 
manumitted  his  numerous  slaves,  and  provided  for 
their  sell  lenient  in  a  free  colony.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Jnne  S4,  18SS.  See  Uvea  by  Gar 
land  (S  vol*.  I8S0)  and  Henry  Aduna  ('American 
Statesmen '  scrien, 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  a  trusted  agent  of 
Queen  Elizalwth,  was  l>oni  in  1523.  lived  aluoad 
for  safety's  sake  during  Mary's  reign,  and  after 
Eli/jilH-tli  H  acoesttion  was  frequently  employed  in 
diplomatic  mtsaiona  to  FraaoOi  to  BttMiaL  and 
eHjiei-inlly  to  Scotland.  Be  was  fliat  tent  thither 
in  1559,  and  at  many  a  critical  janetare  for  more 
than  twenty  years  thereafter  he  played  his  mis- 
treHM*  c«r<l-  in  the  tierph-x'-'i  ■iinl  (  iiriupt  ;..'aine  of 
Scottish  iMilttics.  He  whm  twice  siioi  at,  in  1566 
waa  ordered  by  Maty  to  leave  the  eoart,  and  ia 


1581  bad  to  flee  inm  Seotlaad  Har  hi»  Ufak  He 

died  in  1590. 

Randolph,  ThoMAB,  imki  nnd  ilramati^-t.  W 
longed  to  a  ^'ood  Sussex  fanii  1\ ,  Imi  'v\.l-  l-urn  at 
his  matemai  grandfather's  houne  in  Northaninton- 
shire  in  1605.  He  had  bis  education  at  West- 
n)inst<<r  and  Trinity  Colle^,  Cambridge,  and  was 
a<lmitt4>d  to  a  fellowship,  tie  early  began  to  write, 
and  gained  the  friendshtp  of  Sir  Astoo  Cokain, 
Shirley,  ud  Ben  Jonac»,  who  adopted  him  among 
lib  poetic  aotu.  He  aeenw  to  liave  lived  a  boister- 
ous life,  and  two  oopiea  of  verses  of  his  own  tell 
how  he  a  tinpT  in  a  brawl.  He  die<t  W-fore 
his  poweit*  hiul  reju-he<l  their  maturity,  in  March 
1635.  He  left  a  nninlKT  uf  hri>,'ht,  fauciful.  and 
occasionally  too  glowing  poelhs,  and  six  plays : 
Aristippus,  or  thf  Jovial  PhUotopher ;  The  Con- 
ceited Peddler:  The  Jealous  Loven;  The  ilvmi 
Looking  glatm ;  Amyntas,  or  the  ImmMtibIt  Dowry; 
and  Mef/or  Htmetty,  Hie  worka  were  edited  If 
W.  Caraw  Haditt  hi  1878^ 

Randagh*  This  building  was  prectetl  in  1742 
oo  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  a  villa  of  the  la,st  Earl 
of  Ranelagh  at  Chelsea.  Its  rotunda  was  150  feet 
in  diameter,  with  an  orchestra  in  the  centre  and 
tieiB  oif  bona  all  roand.   The  diicf  aninaemeok 

Sromenadinff,  aa  it  waa  called,  round  and  ronad 
le  area  helow,  and  taldng  iiiiealimentw  in  die 
boxes,  the  oreheatva  peifoniwuiff  meanwhile,  ia  thus 
described  by  Smollett:  'One  hiuf  of  the  company  are 
follow  in;,'  one  another's  tails  in  an  eternal  oiri  I  .  like 
ivsM-s  in  an  olive-mill,  .  .  .  and  tbe  other  h»».il  are 
drinking'  hot  water,  under  the  denoniituition  of  t<-a, 
till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  nijrht  to  keep  themselves 
awake.'  Hut  Johnson  thou;^'ht  'the  coop  d'oil 
WHS  the  (inest  he  had  ever  hwh;'  and  ^alpole, 
whose  letters  contain  many  nllussions  to  Ranelagh, 
writes,  28th  June  1744:  'Every  night  1  go  to 
Ranelagh,  which  haa  totally  beat  VauxhalL  No- 
body goes  anywhere  elae;  ever}- body  goea  there.' 
The  last  apncaraoce  of  Ranelagh  waa  when  the 
Installfttiim  ImiII  of  the  Kni^ht.s  of  the  Bath  was 

fiven  thi-u'  in  1802.   It  was  chibCil  on  9th  beptemher 
HO'A,  and  built  n|>on  next  year.   Itealteia  BOWpart 
of  tlie  Chelsea  Hospital  ganien. 

San«1agh,  North  and  South,  two  ralauln  «f 

Dublin,  Iv  iiig  -"i;t!i  of  tlie  city. 

Range.  Si.^  Can.non,  Uunxsbit. 

Rangoon,  the  capita]  ef  Lower  Bnrma,  etandaea 

the  Hlaing  or  Rangoon  River,  about  20  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  (iulf  of  Maxtahan.  The  existing 
city  is  almost  entirely  of  nKxlem  construction.  l>uiU 
since  the  British  took  |»o«--ession  of  the  ]>lace  in 
\H'>'2.  The  t<iN\n  e.xtt'mlw  alonj,'  the  left  Imnk  of  the 
Hlaing.  the  docks  being  optiosite  to  it  at  tbe  suburb 
of  Dada,  on  the  other  si«le  of  the  river.  Behind 
the  town  is  the  large  miiitaiy  cantonment,  grouped 
round  the  fortifica  hill  (166  feet)  on  which  ataiids 
the  Shway-I>i^|6n  pagoda,  'the  meal  veaerated 
object  of  worihip  in  all  tlie  Indo- Chinese  ooontriea.' 
It  is  built  of  brick,  is  lavlihly  gilded,  and  tapers  up 
to  a  cone  .T2I  feet  above  the  ground  (see  illustration 
under  Hl'KM.v  i.  .Vcconlin^  U>  the  tratlition,  it  was 
erecteil  in  the  fiih  century  li.v.  t<i  Ker\e  as  a  refuse 
to  ei;:lit  Iniiis  from  the  hejul  of  Oautania  Hu>[iiha. 
The  ^>tr<l^til«  are  laiil  out  rt^ulariy  ;  the  ri«er  is 
carefully  emlmnkeil ;  there  are  five  markets  and 
an  excellent  water-supply ;  the  thoroughfares  are 
systematically  lighted  and  travenied  by  tramway 
cars ;  and  there  has  been  an  elective  manidpali^ 
since  1883.  Forte  and  batteries  protect  the  towa. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  public  and  govern- 
mental office*,  the  Anglican  cathedral  ( whose 
fouiiihitioM  stone  was  laad  by  Lord  Dufferin  in 
iHVti}  and  the  other  European  cburchee,  the  native 
pagodaa,  a  tanatie  aqrhim,  <he  ehnf  flMi|  ef  '  
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Barma,  the  Phavre  MuMfum  in  the  horticnllural 
'.'arrlen^?,  St  John\s  College,  the  lii^'h      lnwil.  a  lio«<- 

I>itAl,  Arc.  Along  the  river -bide  are  iiiiiiieioua  rice- 
lUskin^-niillH  tuid  HawmiUii.  Pop.  (1852  )  25,000; 
(1872)  89,897;  (1881)  134^176;  HSUi )  181,210.  A 
little  lees  than  one- half  $n  Bannese,  and  the 
natives  of  India  are  nearly  M  mmy.  BMgooB  is  the 
principal  port  in  all  Banna,  aViak  86  per  eent  of 
the  total  trade  of  that  country  paMing  in  and  ont 
at  thi8  |iort  Ito  trade  has  grown  at  a  wonderfully 
rqii  i  '.it.'  siiK'o  tin-  Hnti!iii  took  possession  of 
Lower  liiirtiia.  In  IHo'J  the  jK)rt  wa«  cnt4»r»sd  by  not 
more  than  I'ioHn  ill  ,  i  s<>1k,  and  even  in  iHoK  tiic 
total  unpurt.-«  unti  exjNirtH  t^tgether  liail  only  riNeii 
to  £2,131,00(J.  fU-  IH7S  the  statisticn  of  tlio  jn^rt 
stood  at  559,CiU0  tonnage  oi  veainels  entering ;  value 
of  imports  £3,777,7(XI;  and  of  exports  £4,414,300. 
In  18W-flO  the  port  wm  eotered  by  1188  vessels 
ci  l,0S9!,3jlS  tone;  the  total  imports  (excluding 
coMliiig  liade)  wen  valued  al  fflLno^aM.  and  the 
total  exports  at  £5,047,^.  Tne  total  imports 
of  ill!  kiruls  for  all  Burma  were  in  the  same 
vp;ir  £7,.V)2,822,  ami  the  corresponding;  ex|>ort8 
I'T-.^U,::*,  an  increiu'-eof  £2,4U'),r>21  and  £1,5(;1,1H8 
re.>{ieotively  since  18>tO  SI.  The  uture  iitipurlant 
articles  of  nicrchaiidise  imported  and  exported  arc 
c^uoted  under  BURMA.  A  town  has  existed  on  the 
Bite  of  Rangoon  since  the  6th  centurj'  B.C.  It  was 
Hhvay<«  called  I)agon  down  to  the  captnre  of  the 
place  hy  the  Burmese  lovneign  Alouipra  towards 
the  end  of  Um  I8tli  emtiiiy.  That  pnaea  rebuilt 
the  plaee  and  called  it  Bangoou.  It  wai  taken  by 
the  British  in  1825  and  held  until  1S27 ;  they  cap- 
tureii  it  again  in  1852,  &iid  Itave  kept  possession  of 
it  <-vcr  since. 

Kangpur.  a  town  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ghiohat, 
an  arm  of  the  Brahniapntra,  and  110  niileaB&  of 
Daniliqg.  Pop.  18»aao.— The  dittriet  haa  aa  ana 
of  S4M  aq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  aliont  9,1100,000. 

■aajlt  Sin^h,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  king- 
dom in  the  Punjab  of  India,  was  Inirn  at  iiujran- 
wala  on  2d  November  1780,  tiie  son  of  a  Sikh  cnief. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  twelve  and  hi.<<  mother 
wlien  he  was  seventeeo  yean  old.  He  at  once  began 
to  show  bis  ambition  and  capability  for  rule,  and 
after  the  shah  of  Afghanistan  had  given  hitn  the 
pvwinee  of  Lahore  he  directed  all  his  energies  to 
the  founding  of  a  kin^lnm  which  should  unite  all 
the  Sikh  provincef*  uii  1  r  lii  own  j>er>*onal  rule  (Hei< 
Sikhs).  He  died  on  '.^7ih  .June  1H.19.  He  proonred 
from  an  AtLrli-iti  princ*',  a.>t  the  jirice  of  Ijin  ytsi.-it- 
ance  in  war,  tlie  famous  Koh-i-nur  diamoud  (see 
Diamond).  See  8lr  L.  OrifBa,  Btamf  Skigh 
(Oxford,  1892). 

Kank  in  the  mititarv  fbcoea  of  the  British 

etiijiire  is  not  confineil  to  the  commissioned  cla^>te«  ; 
tiie  various  (praties  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  even  the  title?<  (sMinner,  driver,  sapper,  or 
privat«  are  oHicially  styled  ranks.  iMttcf  or  artiiuj 
rank  iti  a  tenijxirary  advancement.  Thus,  a  privat-e 
or  sapper  is  lirst  made  a  lance-corporal,  and  a 
gunner  or  driver  an  acting -bombsurdier,  before 
being  permaneaUy  promoted.  UotU  ao  promoted 
they  lank  onlv  aa  prirate  soldiem.  Similarly  a 
lanoe-semaiiilk  aeorpocal  acting  ae  eaigaant)  and 
h4^dB  only  the  lower  rank. 

Officers  of  the  army  and  royal  marines  may 
hold  either  regimental  or  army  rank  or  both.  Up 
to  captain  inclusive,  rank  is  jmrely  re^'imontal. 
Afterwarils  a  cijttain  may  he  pronmted  in  his  regi- 
ment to  tlu!  .succcN-i ve  ranks  (»f  major  ami  lieuten- 
ant-colonei,  or  while  still  reiuaiiutig  a  captain  in 
his  regiment  he  may  become  a  major  or  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army  by  Brevet  (q.v.).  The  nuik  of 
colonel  is  paiety  ao  army  lank*  ohtaiaable  only  by 
brevet  or  on  reeeiving  aa  amjatneatk  sndi  aa 
a— istant  ■adjntant-aeneinl,  wmeh  carries  tliat  laalc 
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The  several  grades  nf  fJeneral  (q.v.)  are  aL-w)  army 
ranks  only.  /  r,r; /.  i -  -n;  >  i ime.s  conferred  on 
an  olhcer  to  eiiabl  -  ium  to  e.\  ere  use  command  over 
others  nenior  to  him  in  a  certain  locality  (South 
Africa,  Egypt,  Temporary  mnk  is  often 

similarly  granted,  and  some  apdointments  carry 
such  rank ;  for  instance,  a  colonel  appointed  qoar- 
temtaster-general  in  India  beoomes  a  temporary 
major-general  while  so  emptcwed,  and  reverts  to 
the  lower  rank  at  the  end  «  hu  five  years'  term  of 
office  unless  promoted  in  the  meantime.  Honorary 
nink  is  hehl  hy  offioers  of  the  ordnance-store  and 
army -pay  ilepartmeiitM  and  by  Quartermasters 
(i[.v.)an«l  rilling' ina^iterK.  Offieprfl  of  the  militia, 
yeomanry,  ami  volunteers  also,  after  a  certain 
number  ol  vears'  service,  receive  a  step  of  honoraiy 
rank.  Substantive  reatk  ladudes  all  rank  otlisr 
than  armv,  brevet,  honorary,  local,  and  temporary 
rank,  held  by  officers  unless  they  are  on  the  nneni* 
ployed  half-pay  list  Ualf-ptty  ratUt  as  HlWltWMmt> 
colonel  (£2()0  a  year)  may  be  taken  by  an  officer 
after  seven  years'  service  as  major.  liilativc  rank 
is  held  by  army  chaplains  and  veterinary  surgeons. 
It  carries  with  it  all  j)reoedence  and  iwlvantagea 
attaching  to  the  military  rank  with  which  it  cor 
res|><)nils,  and  regulates  rates  of  lodging  money, 
number  of  servants  and  horses,  rations  of  fuel  and 
li|^t  (or  idbwaaoea  in  their  stmd),  detention  and 
pnze-money.  It  does  not  entitle  the  bolder  to 
salutes  from  shipo  or  iottreeses,  nor  to  the  taming 
ont  of  goardib  aal,  of  eevnwi  it  does  not  omilMr  any 
right  to  command.  The  eomapondina  ramkt  in  1m 
army  and  navy  are  sliown  in  the  following  table, 
where  the  asterisks  denote  'acourtiing  to  date  oi 
coramissicoi'  and  the  dagger  *  junior  of  tlia  rank.' 

Sivrf.  Kmy. 

A.lniinil      tlM  VliSt  imnki  with  Fl<-l.!-rrian<hal.* 

Admintii   rsok     i>    G»iier»U.  • 

ViccadiiiirsU   •>       h  Lieut,-geneimla.* 

Rau^minla   »       »    MiOor-guoetaU.  * 

OtptsitM  over  8  nsnT  salvias  >  Cotonela.* 

CspUini  aiuUr  iyisnrairvlcs,..    ••      n  Ueat-oolonel*.* 

Commuidara   »       ••  Ueat.-culoa«l«.t 

UsotSBSBtsorsyssnTiliinffiaB..    <•      «  M4(]on.« 

I  l«B»sssn>s  andsr »  yssrs'  atssdlng         h  Csptslaa" 

(}ab-lieot«naats   k  Lleutcnsota* 

Ranl(e«  LKoroi.n  von,  the  greatest  of  Gf»rmsn 
historiatis,  was  lM)rn  on  '21st  1>«>oemher  1796,  at 
AViehe,  about  lialf-way  between  Gotba  and  Halle. 
Although  he  stndied  theology  and  philology  at 
Halle  and  Berlin,  and  in  1818  beaan  to  teaeh  at 
the  gymnaiiuB  of  Vkaakfoit^'Oder,  his  cbisfast 
thongnte  were  given  to  the  study  of  histofy,  to 
which  th^  were  directed  principally  by  his  Lather 
studies  and  the  reading  of^  Scotl  s  romances.  The 
two  works,  Gexchichtc  dtr  roiiiatnjtffifii  uiid  germau- 
ueJim    Vo!{^r  diM    1535   (1824)  and 

Zwr  Kritik  ufuertr  iieMhtchtschrrilrrr  (1824),  pro- 
cureil  him  a  call  to  llerlin  its  professor  of  HLstory 
in  1826.  The  latter  of  the-se  works,  and  Aiialecta 
to  his  subsequent  liooks,  exj)ound  his  views  of 
the  functions  of  history,  and  the  methods  of 
the  ideal  historian.  History  is  the  record  of 
/actji.  It  should  know  nothing  of  tlw  poUtioal 
party,  or  church  politics,  or  subjective  views  of  the 
writ4>r.  It  should  be  based  upon  sound  document- 
ary  evidence,  critically  exaramed  and  sifted.  In 
1827  he  was  sent  hy  the  Prussian  |;ovemment  to 
consult  the  archives  of  Vienna,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Flore!i<(  :  t  iur  years  ho  sj«:'ut  in  iIm^  \^ll:k,  liuI 
relnrneil  with  a  nia»>sof  the  niodt  vaiuat  N  iii~t< ncal 
materials.  The  results  of  his  labours  wi  i<  m  en  in 
Fiirxtcn  und  Viilker  twt  Svd-Europa  im  IfJ  imd  17 
Ju/irhundvUlSltl)  amd  other  book^  dealing  with 
Setvia,  ToIbw,  and  Venleas  and  Die  rinttitAm 
PSfH«imSSmidttJ9Mimtikrt{UM-9l%  9th ed. 
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1889),  perhaps  the  nimt  finished  of  his  books, 

certain^  one  of  hi»  great  iiifi«t<'r|)ieoe8  nf  historical 
writing,'.  Then  he  tiirneil  hin  attention  to  central 
and  northern  Eurojie,  and  wrote  in  quick  succetwion 
Deutsche  Gaehichte  im  ZeitcUtfr  der  Kf/vnntition 
(18^-47);  Ztcoif  Buchtr  prttiatucher  Gr.f  hiihte 
( 1847-48}  new  ed.  1871-74);  Franrnmaehe  Gt^chichtt 
(18fiS-41)}  EnglUcM  GttMehU  (1800-67  ;  4th  oii. 
9  To1&  1877-79),  lilMklllWO  tMttng chieny  of  the 
fl&me  two  eentttiiw  U  tlM  hooloi  on  south  Earoi>e ; 
and  Znr  ihutxrhen  GttdUekU,  vorn  lUUgionafrieden 
bis  :um  DreinsifjJaArigen  Krieg  ( 1869 ).  Later  periods 
and  special  periods  of  (German  hi«torA'  are  treate<l 
of  in  iKKiks  on  the  Orij^'in  of  the  Seven  Yearn' 
War  ('Ai  ed.  1874),  the  (Jermiui  Powers  ami  the 
Confederation  (1871),  Zur  Csrhichte  ran  (/ester- 
rtiek  und  Preussrit  zirischfit  tlcn  FHexiemschJussen 
Ml  Aaehen  und  Hubertsbur^  (1876);  the  hiat«>ry 
of  Germany  and  Franoe  ui  the  19th  century 

tl887),  and  monom^  on  Wallenstein  (1869). 
lardenberg  (5  voh.  1877-78),  and  Frederick  the 
fireat  and  Frederick  William  IV.  (1878).  To  the 
alKjve  nniBt  be  addinl  a  bonk  on  the  rBTOnrtlOliary 
war>«  of  1791  and  ( 1S75).  aiidtlier  on  Venetian 
IllHtory  ( 187S ),  and  I  he  U'e/(<iesr/nr/ite.  nf  w  hone  nine 
vohmies  (1881  88)  lie  lived  U>  i«ee  only  seven  pub- 
lished. Tbia  la«t  work,  which  im  the  cnpefitime  of 
Baaks'b  lustorical  labours,  wat*  Ih-^^uii  when  he  wan 
an  old  man  of  eiKhtv-two ;  yet  at  that  ^reat  age  he 
kept  two  schooled  hiHtorical  asrislaata  buny,  studied 
fri^^^iy  the  Greek  and  other  sonrceH,  dictatetl  and 
worked  eight  to  ten  boar*  a  day,  and  publi«)>e4l 
nne  volume  a  year  ragalarlv,  nntu  he  diM,  on  23<1 
M.iY  1886,  having  rested  from  his  beloved  work 
niilv  a  few  short  liayH.  Even  hi«  long  life— he  was 
over  ninety  when '  he  died— wouM  hardly  have 
KulHced  for  the  thorough  works  he  a<iiirii|dislied 
had  he  not  l>een  a  man  of  unwearied  indu!«try, 
with  a  marvcllouH  memory,  and  a  nwift  and  in- 
tuitive judgment  as  to  the  value  of  historical 
miii«rriftl  His  style  is  not  brilliant,  yet  sufficiently 
dear  and  interesting.  He  always  wrote  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  who  had  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  before  hb  Moind'e  eye.  This  and  hia 
(•kill  in  the  portraiture  of  lustorical  personages 
(.f!en  Ii  nd  the  dee|veHt  interest  to  hU  narratives. 
His  j>oiut  of  view  w»i«,  however,  that  of  the  states- 
man ;  and  he  fails  to  givi>  due  prominence  to  the 
Bocial  and  jMjpnlar  oides  of  national  develojinient. 
Ranke  marriwl  an  Irish  hidy  in  1S4;{,  and  was  en- 
nobled in  1865.  He  continue*!  to  lecture  until 
1872.  His  lectures  exercised  a  fjreat  influence  upon 
those  who  sat  at  his  feet  to  learn,  as  is  seen  in  the 
worka  cl  the  great  school  of  historical  writers. 
Waits,  Von  Sybel,  Giesehrecht,  and  others.  A 
oofteeted  edition  of  bis  Werh  was  nnblished  at 
Leipzig  in  47  vols,  in  1868;  several  Of  them  have 
been  translatotl  into  English. 

See  his  sutobiogiaphioal  Zur  ruif  iKn  I^t>fn»;ir»fhu-hti'. 
(e<l.  hy  A.  Dove.  IHflO)  and  nionograplia  by  Winckler 
(ls,s.->j  and  Von  tii.'.-w  brrcht  [  lSh7). 

Haakine,  William  John  MAcxn'ouN,  was 
bom  of  good  AvrMliire  family  at  Edinburgh  in 
1830^  and  had  liis  ednoation  at  the  university 
there.  He  learned  engineering  under  Sir  J. 
Macneill,  and  was  appointed  in  1856  to  the  ehaar  at 
Glasgow.  He  died  24th  Deeembo-  1879L  Kankine 
was  an  incessant  worker,  and  his  books  on  Civil 
The  Stenmmrfine  and  other  Prime 
Mci-'i-s,  }ftf!i,hrr}i  ini'/  Milhrork,  Shijthnildinef : 
Theoritifdl  mul  I'lttrfual,  and  Applml  Mrrhamrs 
were  quickly  accepted  everywhere  its  standard 
text-books ;  'and  no  modem  work  in  the  region  of 
nathematioal  phyricB  has  higher  value  than  his 
contributions  to  the  new  sdeace  of  Thermch 
«lvnamic8,  and  to  the  theories  of  EbMtMty  and 
o{  Waves.  His  more  important  p^ers  were  eol* 
lected,  with  a  Life  by  Professor  Tsit  (1881). 


,  in  his  capiul 

coUected  as  Somgt 


Another  side  of  his  natni* 

humorous  and  patriotie 

and  FftWc*  (1874), 

Kannoch,  a  bleak,  desolate  moorland  of  north- 
west Perthshire,  with  a  mean  el.  \alion  of  1000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  niejisuring  28  miles  by 
15.  Its  suifaee  b  mostly  a  broad,  silent,  feature- 
less tract  of  hog,  heath,  and  moss,  girdled  by  dark 
distant  monntSns.  In  its  western  part  is  Loch 
Lydoch  (5^  miles  x  |  mile;  924  feet  ahor^  s>>r 
level ),  which  winds  amid  flat  and  dismal  aecMy* 
Stretching  eastward  from  the  moor  is  Lodi  Baa* 
noch  (»a  miles  x  1^  mile;  668  feet),  which  is  over- 
hung by  Schiehallion,  contains  a  crannog  with  a 
later  fortrew*,  and  sends  off  the  Tumniel  29  miles 
eastward  and  f*<)uth-south-eastwanl  to  the  Tay. 
Loch  Tnmmel  (2J  miles  x  \  mile;  480  feet)  is  an 
expansion  of  this  river,  on  wiiich  are  also  the  Falls 
of  Ttafflnel,  SO  fset  Idgn. 

Ransom— corrupted  from  the  Latin  rtdematio 
— is  the  prii  e  i)aid  u\  a  primmer  of-war,  or  paid  on 
his  behalf,  in  consitleration  of  hiH  being  granted 
liljerty  to  return  to  his  own  country.  In  early 
times,  when  armies  receive<l  little  or  no  regular 

f»ay,  the  soldier  looked  for  his  rt>ward  in  the  l»ooty 
le  might  oaptnre,  and  this  lMM>tv  inchubxi  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  chattels  of  tlie  vancjuished. 
The  oonqnerw  had  the  option  of  slaying  his 

Krisoner ;  bnt  for  Us  profit,  he  would  make  him 
is  slave,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.   The  transition 
would  l)e  natunil  to  accepting  compensation  from 
the  i.ri.soner  himself,  and  setting  him  at  liberty. 
In  feuiial   warfare   the   ransoms  formed  a  large 
jHirtion  of   a  soldier's  gains;   those  for  i>er»on.^ 
of  lowdi  -ie-'  i  (  longing  to  the  individual  cantor*, 
but  those  for  princes  or  great  nobles  to  the  king. 
Ransoms  were  sometimes  of  large  amount,  more 
than  the  immediate  family  of  the  captive  could 
pay.   His  retainen  were  then  required  by  feudal 
usage  to  eontcthnte}  aa  in  the  ease  of  redeeming 
King  Riehard  L  lor  £100.000,  when  twentj  shU 
lings  was  assessed  on  every  kniditis  fse^  nnd  the 
clergy  sulwcribed  liberally.    David  Bmee  Or  Sent- 
land  was  runsoiuotl  for  i(>0,(¥)()  nuirks,  and  Kine 
.lohn  of  France  for  f,'><Xt,(KH),  imyable  in  in.stal- 
ments.   After  the  hattlfs  ui  St  Quentin  and  (^'fave- 
lines,  in  the  war  between  France  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  ransoms  due  by  French  prisoners  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  and 
a  few  other  snpeHor  commanders  were  estimated 
at  8  millton  crowns ;  the  Doc  de  Longoeville  )*aid 
Count  Hon  80,000  crowns  as  liis  ransom.— Id 
modem  warfare,  where  the  fighting  is  performed  by 
professional  8<ildiers,  pecuniary  ransoms  are  never 
resorted  to,  freedom  being  granted  to  prisoners  in. 
exchange  for  other>«  of  corresponding  rank  captured 
on  the  opposite  side. 
Ranters.  f^«H>  Mi-rrnoDisTS. 
Rannnrnlaceu',  a  natural  order  of  exogenoM 
plants,  nuT*tly  In  rlwceous,  rarely  shrulw,  and  gener 
ally  natives  of  cold,  liamp  climates.  S«>nie  are  found 
within  the  tropics,  but  almost  exclu.sively  in  vpr\ 
elevated  situations.    The  numlter  of  known  specie., 
exceeda  1000.     They  occur  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  bnt  most  abundantly  in  Europe.    The  leaves 
are  generally  much  divide*!,  and  have  dilateil 
sheathing  stalks.    The  oalyz  is  of  3-6  deciduous 
hypogynous  se|tals :  the  eoralla  of  8-16  hypog>  nou» 
petals,  in  one  or  more  rows,  sometimes  aasnmiag 
ver>'  remaikable  forms,  as  in  larkspur,  aconite, 
an(f  < olunilnnc  :  mr.  ly  absent,  in  which  case  the 
sepals  are  gaily  coloured.    The  Stamens  are  usnallv 
nuiin  rons  ;  the  carjiels  are  numerous,  one-celleo, 
sometimes  united  into  a  single  manv-celled  pistil ; 
the  ovary  with  one  or  more  ovules.   The  fruit  either 
frtmnists  of  diy  neheniik  or  is  beny -like  or  follicular. 
Acridity  is  Vbm  pravdl^;  dMiaatar  «f  tba  erier. 
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and  tlie  leaves  of  some  n^tecies  readily  produce 
blisters  ;  but  thia  property  diMappears  when  they  are 
dried  or  heated.  Many  are  narcotic  and  poisonous  ; 
some  are  u»ed  in  medicine,  as  aconite  and  helle- 
l>ore.  The  seetls  of  Nigdla  sativa  were  formerly 
nso4l  iiiiitead  of  pepper.  The  fruit  of  the  May 
Apple  or  Wild  \jenwn  (Podophyllum  pel  tat  um)  of 
North  America  may  be  eaten,  Imt  is  ven*  acid. 
Many  of  the  order  i>ro<hice  Howen*  of  great  beauty, 
as  some  specieH  oi  Ranunculus  (q.v. ),  Anemone 
(q.v.),  I^rKspur  (q.v.),  Peony  (q.v.),  Columbine 
(q.v.),  Clemati.<>  (q.v.),  &c 

RajinncalUH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ranunculacew ;  having  five  sepals ;  five 
I>etal8,  with  a  nectariferous  pore  at  the  base  of 
each  {)«tal,  often  covered  with  a  scale ;  many 
stamens  situated  on  a  I'cceptacle,  and  ovarian 
accumulated  into  a  head.  The  M|>ecies  are  numer- 
ous, herbaceous  plants,  mostly  perennial.  Some 
of  them  adorn  meadows  with  their  yellow  flowers, 
familiarly  known  a»  Buttercups ;  others,  known  by 


RanuneuliU  asiatieut,  garden  varieties. 

the  name  of  Crotr/oot,  are  troublesome  weeds  in 
gardens  and  pastures.  Many,  as  the  Spearworts, 
are  found  chiefly  in  mobt  places,  and  some  are 
altogether  a^juatic,  covering  the  surface  of  ditches, 
ponds,  and  nvers,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  with 
a  carpet  of  verdure  exqub^itely  stnddeil  with  beauti- 
ful white  flowers.  One  species,  the  Asiatic  Ranun- 
culus, or  Garden  Ranunculus,  exclusively  the 
ranunculus  of  florists,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  has 
been  cultivated  in  Enro|)e  for  almost  .300  years. 
The  cultivatetl  varieties  are  extremely  numerous, 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  very  symmetrical  in  form. 
The  ranunculus  is  propagated  by  seed,  by  offset 
tubers,  or  by  dividing  the  clusters  of  tubers.  The 
roots  are  often  taken  up  in  summer,  after  the 
leaves  die,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  ensuing  winter  or  spring.  The 
ranunculus  loves  a  free  and  rich  soil.  Double- 
flowered  varieties  of  some  other  species,  with  taller 
stems  and  smaller  white  or  yellow  flowers,  are 
cultivatetl  in  flower-gardens,  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  liurhelorit'  Iluttotu.  The  acridity  of  many 
species  of  ranunculus  is  such  that  the  leaves, 
bruised  and  aitplietl  to  the  skin,  produce  blisters ; 
and  those  of  H.  »celeratu«,  a  pretty  common  British 
species,  are  said  to  be  used  by  Iwggars  to  cause 
sores,  in  order  to  move  compassion.  R.  Thont,  a 
Swiss  »|>ecies,  is  of  extreme  acridity,  and  hunters 
were  accustomed  in  former  times  to  jwison  darts 
and  arrows  with  its  juice.  Water  distilleil  from 
the  leaves  of  i?.  flammuia,  a  British  species,  with 
rather  tall  stem  and  ovato-lanoeolate  leaves, common 


by  the  sides  of  ditches,  &c.,  is  an  active  and  power- 
ful emetic,  producing  almost  immediate  vomitinj^, 
and  capable  of  being  used  with  great  advantage  in 
cases  of  poisoning.  Yet  the  leaves  of  Ji.  ficaria — 
sometimes  called  Pileusirt  and  Lesser  Celandine,  a 
very  common  British  sjiecies,  adorning  hedge-banks 
witb  bright  yellow  flowers  in  spring — are  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  Pastures  in  which  B. 
acris,  H.  repent,  &c  are  very  abundant  are  injured 
by  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  diligently  grubbed 
out;  they  are  particularly  supposed  to  give  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  milk'  and  uutter ;  but  it  is 
thought  not  improbable  that  a  moderate  mixture 
of  these  plants  with  the  other  herbage  is  even 
advantageous,  and  that  they  may  act  as  a  condi- 
ment. Their  acridity  is  lost  in  drj-ing,  and  they 
are  not  injurious  to  hay.  The  small  tubers  of  File- 
wort,  or  Lesser  CelanJine,  are  used  for  the  cure  of 
hiemorrhoids  ;  but  their  acridity  also  disappears 
when  they  are  Ixiiled,  and  they  are  then  a  pleasant 
article  of.  food.  R.  aquatilis,  a  British  species, 
very  abundant  in  streams  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle,  the  acridity  so 
general  in  the  other  species  being  wanting  in  it. 

Ranz  des  Vaohes  ( in  German,  Kuhreigen ),  a 
name  applied  to  certain  simple  native  melodies  of 
the  Swiss  Wym,  which  are  usually  sun^  by  the 
herdsmen,  anti  playe<l  by  thcni  when  driving  their 
herds  to  and  from  the  pasture,  on  the  Alphom  or 
Kuh-hom  (q.v.).  The  associations  of  pastoral  life 
recalled  by  these  airs  to  the  Swiss  in  foreign 
countries  have  l>een  said  to  pnxluce  an  almost  irre- 
sistible longing  for  home,  or  nostiilgia. 

Rap  (contracted  from  rapparee,  'an  Irish  plun- 
derer'), familiar  in  the  phrase  'not  a  rap,'  was  a 
counterfeit  Irish  coin  of  the  time  of  George  I., 
which  passed  for  a  halfpenny,  though  not  really 
worth  a  fourth  of  that  value.  There  was  also  a 
small  Swiss  coin  called  rappen,  worth  a  centime. 

Rapallo,  a  winter  health-resort  of  Northern 
Italy,  1"  miles  by  rail  ESE.  of  Genoa,  with  a 
castle  and  the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Madonna 
(l.W)  on  the  Monte  Allegro.  OfT  here  the 
Venetian  fleet  defeated  the  Genoese  in  1431. 
Pop.  2625. 

Rape*  or  Coleseed  ( Brassica  napus ;  see 
BKAS.SICA ),  an  annual  plant  much  cultivated  on 
account  liotli  of  its 
herbage  and  of  its  oil- 
prmlucing  seeds.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and 
iierhaps  of  England  ; 
imt  it  is  hard  to  say 
where  it  is  truly  in- 
digenous and  where 
naturalised.  It  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  Bms- 
sica  rtipa  (Turnip),  B. 
cainfif-Htris  (Swe«lish 
Turnip,  Colza,  &c.), 
B.  oleracea  ( Kale, 
Cab1>age,  &c. ),  and 
B.  pnrcox  (Summer 
Rape )  that  liotanical 
distinction  is  difficult, 
)»articularly  as  to  some 
of  the  cxiltivated  varie- 
ties. The  root  of  rape 
is  slender,  or  in  culti- 
vation sometimes  be- 
comes carrot-shaped 
(see  Navew),  but  it 
never  Ijeconies  turnip- 
shaped.  The  cultivation  of  rape  is  very  general  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  of  burope,  from  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  at 
least  as  early  as  the  16th  century ;  and  in  the  17tb 
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rentiiry,  if  not  s<M>iit'i,  larpe  qiiantitit^  of  oil  were 
niiiiie  fmiii  it«  He<»<lH,  cliieHy  in  tlie  fenny  (iml  other 
alluvial  districts  of  the  oast  of  Kn^lfttiil.  wiiero  also 
it  has  long  been  most  ('\t«'nsivi'ly  t'lniiloycil  fur 
feedin<;  nheep.  On  tlie  Continent  it  i^  not  unuxnal 
to  BOW  rape  in  onler  to  green-inanuring,  ploughing 
ito  herbage  into  the  soil,  a  mode  of  enricning  land 
moch  more  oommon  in  some  part*  of  Eun^  than 
it  is  in  Britain.  Rape  delishta  in  a  rich  alluvial 
aoil,  and  is  partiealarfy  raitable  for  newly-reclaimed 
bofr^  and  feriH,  in  which  the  turnip  does  not  succeed 
well  ;  ami  it  Ih  also  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
chalk  ami  oolito  ili'^tiict^  of  the  soutii  of  England. 
When  oultivat*^!  for  ^;rwiii- manuring'  ra|>e  is  usually 
sown  broadcast,  but  when  intenited  to  produce 
seed  it  ia  generally  sown  in  drills,  and  receives 
nuunm  and  culture' the  same  as  the  turnip.  In  rich 
soils  rape  sometiraes  attains  a  heiglit  of  three  or  even 
four  feet,  so  that  the  sheep  toraed  in  are  hidden 
bHiMth  tlie  leavas,  and  aeein  to  eat  their  way  into 
the  Mi.  They  eat  the  etelke  even  more  graedily 
than  the  leaves.  A  too  exclusive  feeding  on  rape 
is,  however,  apt  to  produce  diseases,  which  a 
sprinkling'  of  salt*  a  supply  of  hay,  vS.c.  tirri  found 
u.neful  in  preventing.  Wien  the  «ee<l  is  rij>e  ni|>e 
is  cut  with  the  sickle  ;  and,  after  a  short  time 
allowetl  for  drying,  the  seed  is  thrashed  out,  when 
the  haulm  is  often  bnmed,  a  wasteful  practice,  as 
its  decay  aiTords  more  abundant  and  use  ful  manure, 
and  indeed  cattle  are  fond  of  it  as  food.  Bape-cake, 
the  ina»  of  eeeda  from  wliioh  oil  Jiaa  been  obtained 
by  oniihing,  ia  need  for  feedHnK  mran  and  eheep, 
but  ia  vny  inferior  to  linseed -calce  and  some  other 
Idnds  of  oil-cake.  Ground  into  dust,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  manure.  Rape  oil  Is  extensively  used  for 
machinery  and  for  lamps  ;  Imt  the  oil  and  cake  so 
called  are  not  e\(■hl^*ively  obtained  from  this  jdant, 
nor  are  the  names  Colza  oil  and  liape  oil  used  to 
discriminate  the  produce  of  differentplants,  although 
in  !«ome  partJi  of  Europe  the  name  Colia  is  ^veo  to 
varieties  of  Bmssica  ccmptHtHt  ,9MA  B.  MMWeea, 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  rape.  B. 
prmeox  is  also  enltlvated  in  sorae  places,  being 
sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in  antamn.  The  seeds 
of  other  cmeuerons  plants  are  also  crashed  in- 
dij<oriiiunatcly  witli  these,  and  the  oil  and  cake  sold 
by  the  sAiue  names  (see  Oll-S,  OiL-CAKB).— The 
name  lUtpe  is  from  Lat.  r  riy>a,  •  a  turnip ;'  Colzn 
is  throu^  the  French  from  tlie  Dutch  koolzcuui, 
*eole-8eM.' 

MM9^  ia  hatring  eainal  Icnowledoe  of  a  woman 
withont  her  eoaaaons  consent,  and  sneb  consent 
mufe  not  ha  extorted  by  vioienoe  or  threats  of 
Tlolenoe.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1885,  provide,H  that  a  man  is  puilty  of  lap*^  if  by 
)ersonating  a  woman's  huslmnd  la*  suoct»eds  in 
laving  connection  with  her.  Previously  the  jtoint 
was  doubtful.  .\  hn.slwind  cannot  under  any  circuni- 
stanceH  coiniiiit  rape  on  bis  own  wife,  lier  consent 
at  marriage  being  irrevocable ;  hut  Mr  Justice 
Stephen  is  of  opinion  that  under  certain  circum 
stances  he  may  be  convicted  at  least  of  an  indecent 
assault.  Nor  can  a  boy  under  fourteen  be  goilty 
of  thia  erimOt  for  ia  law  ( whatOTer  be  the  physicsJ 
feet}  he  is  absolutely  presnmed  incapable;  but 
l>oth  husband  and  Ikiv  tnay  l>e  charged  with  assist- 
ing others  in  committing  it.  Ua]>e  is  a  felony 
punishable  with  penal  -<'i  v  itmie  for  life.  To  tlii.s 
every  one  who  unlawfully  and  cainally  knows  any 

¥'rl  under  the  age  of  thirteen  veiu>i  is  also  liable, 
he  attempt  to  have  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of 
any  gM  nader  thirteen,  and  the  act  or  attempt  in 
the  case  of  a  girl  lietween  thirteen  and  sixteen 
(save  when  the  accused  reasonably  believes  her  to 
be  over  eiztaen),  or  in  the  case  of  any  female  idiot 
*  under  drBumetaaoee  whMi  do  not  amount  to  rape, ' 
are  misdemeanours,  punishable  by  two  years'  im- 
prisonment with  hani  labour.    The  merest  pene- 
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tration  suffices  to  oonstitnt^  the  crini&  As  reganiA 
evidence  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  most  important 
fjuestion  will  usually  be.  How  far  is  the  snppow<l 
injure<i  j>erHon  to  be  believed  ?  That  depends  on 
many  things,  of  which  the  chief  aie(  1 )  her  character 
—for  though  aa  a  matter  of  law  n^Bagr  be  com- 
mitte«i  on  a  prostitute,  sinoe  even  she  cannot  l>e 
compelled  to  submit  to  outnge,  yet  in  fact  if  the 
ehiet  witneae  ia  ahowa  to  be  unchaste  the  ohatge 
almeat  fnvariahly  breaks  down;  (2)  the  time 
within  which  and  the  person  to  whom  she  ma<le 
the  (bst  complaint ;  ( )  any  marks  of  violence  on  her 
dress  or  ]M>rs»n,  ami  her  agitated  or  calm  demean 
our;  (4)  the  scene  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  the 
probability  of  strenuous  resistance  attracting  public 
notice;  ( .s  I  whether  the  prisoner  fled  or  not;  (6) 
any  marks  of  violence  on  nis  dress  or  j>en>on.  (7)  If 
apprehended  soon  after  the  aUeged  act  the  accu!<ied 
is  usually  asked  to  submit  to  medical  examinatioD. 
Refusal  to  do  ao  ia  a  strong  presumption  of  at  least 
intereoune.  The  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is 
either  a  false  charge  made  by  a  woman  to  extort 
money  or,  on  failure  of  this  attempt,  i>er»ij*ted  in 
from  siiiteful  motives,  or  an  accusation  nia«le  l.y 
one  who  after  consenting  resists  too  lat«»,  or  who 
tries  when  by  any  accident  the  fact  of  connection 
becomes  known  to  whitewash  her  character. 

The  law  which  protects  women  against  the  class 
of  crime  of  which  rape  is  the  chief  has  been  made 
much  ^^-ider  of  late  years,  chiefly  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  IMIfi,  which  oontaini  pro- 
vision against  varieua  Idnda  of  peoenialioB.  As 
regards  the  abduction  ( 1 )  of  a  woman  on  aocoont 
of  her  fortune  ;  { 2 )  by  force  wifth  intent  to  marry ; 
(3)  of  an  unmarried  girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
with  intent  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  her.  it 
ni^l  only  be  remarke<l  that  the  firt>t  two  are  feluiiies 
punishable  by  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude,  and 
the  third  a  misdemeanour  punishaUobgr  two  yean* 
impriflooroent  with  hard  lanonr. 

In  the  United  States  the  crime  is  everywhere 
treated  as  a  felony,  and  puniahed  with  impriion- 
ment  for  life  or  for  a  number  of  venm  t  oat  ^ 
punishment  is  ■omewhat  dilftrent  m  the  different 
states  of  the  Union.   See  tXna  ABDUCnoic. 

Raphnol  8antl.  bom  at  U rhino  in  1483,  died 
at  Home  1520,  was  the  son  and  pupil  of  CUovanni 
Santi,  a  painter,  whose  death  took  place  in  14M. 
Apprenticed  about  1485  at  Perugia,  Raphael  learned 
his  professioa  from  Pemgino,  and  became  such  a 
clever  imitator  of  iUs  s^le  that  to  thia  6n  the 
early  picturee  of  the  disdple  are  eonfoundea  with 
those  of  his  teacher.  Raphael,  in  fact,  copied 
I'erugino's  drawings  ( Academy  oif  Venice),  helped 
to  work  at  Feru;,'i!io's  pictnres,  and  finjvliol  altar- 
pieces  from  I'eiugino'ft  de*>i^s.  E.xmnples  are 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  and  without  attendant  saints,  st 
Berlin.  The  presence  of  Raphael  during  the*w 
years  at  Perugia,  U  rhino,  and  CittA  di  Castello 
may  be  traced  by  his  shatehm  at  «ich  of  these 
places.  Hia  first  patrons  were  the  Duke  and 
princesses  of  Urbino,  eedeaiaatical  corporatiooi 
at  Cittii  di  Ckstelh),  and  ladies  of  the  hub 
families  of  BagUone  and  Oddi  at  Perusia.  mi 
earliest  commissions  were  those  of  CittA  <li  Ca^ 
tello,  where  (1.^2-3)  the  most  inij)ortant  of  his 
early  works,  the  Crucifixion  in  the  I>udley  col- 
lection, wa«  paintoil.  An  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  now  at  the  Vatican,  was  exeiMiled  shortly 
after  for  .Matldalena  degli  Oddi.  Di-stinct  features 
in  these  pieces  are  dependence  as  to  form  on  Peru- 
ginoand  Pinturicehio,  combined  with  a  feelins  for 

Eoe  and  pure  colour  essentially  originaL  In  a 
rriage  of  the  Viq^  of  IfiO*  (Milan  galleiy), 
these  (^natitiea  are  fnund  In  conjunction  with  exact 
re|>etitlon8  of  PeniginoV  fi^^ne'^.  It  is  probable 
that  about  1504  Raphael  began  to  discern  the 
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■drantaee  of  greater  !iidepeild«nfl«.   Hb  frndsllw 

of  the  Vatican  Coronation,  and  especiklly  the 
EpipLany  of  that  HcrieR,  already  owplay  some 
acqaaintknce  with  the  n>ore  advaneetl  methods  of 
the  Florentine**.  Yet  for  some  time  longer  the 
paramoutit  influnuc  of  IVrn^nMo  remaineu  mani- 
fe8t,  and  liapliael  .Hhowe<i  lVruyin«^qiie  influence 
in  sach  pictures  as  tlie  ConnoMtAliilc  Madonna, 
now  «t  8t  PetenbaiK,  tlie  Visiou  of  the  Knight  in 
the  NatiMuJ  Gdlwy,  tlie  little  St  MidiMl  and  St 
G«oige,  or  the  Minftm  of  the  Laavnt  and  the 
Ozaoes  bdonging  to  the  Dne  d'Anmale  at 
Chaotilly.  The  painting  of  the  Graces  i»  obvi- 
ously connected  with  a  journey  whicli  Raphael 
nia<le  to  Sionna  in  LW.'),  wUcn  ho  ^ave  a-Hsistaiice 
to  I'inturiccliio  in  dniltiiij;  thf  pn'liiiiiiiary  desij^u 
for  lre.'*o<jf.s  in  the  I*icc«loiiiirii  library.  It  was  there 
that  he  copied  the  Cinicex,  of  wiiich  the  xketch  i»i 
preserved  at  the  Venice  Academy.  At  Sienna 
Raphael  probably  heard  of  the  competition  tietween 
Leunanlo  and  Michelangelo,  who  were  rivals  in 
U05  for  the  decocatioD  of  the  towo-hal)  of  Floreooe, 
and  there  is  good  eanse  for  thinking  that  he  aoeom- 
panied  Peragino  to  that  capital  to  oe  near  the  tiitts 
of  this  artistic  tournament.  Hut  before  starting 
he  probobly  took  cominiHHions,  which  j,'as(>  an  a 
final  result  the  N'irL'iii,  Child,  and  Saints,  in  full 
length,  called  the  Nladoiiim  .Anwidci,  now  at  the 
National  (iallery,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
four  HaintA,  called  the  Madonna  of  Sant'  Antonio, 
beloogiiur  to  the  Ripalda  family,  both  of  which 
were  deUveied  at  Perugia.  The  Madonna  of 
TenannoTa,  a  group  of  half-hngtlis  at  the  Berlin 
Hnseam,  was  oonpleted  at  Fnmneei  Baphael 
was  now  on  the  path  which  Pemgliio  had  trod 
before  him,  had  a  painting-room  at  Florence  and 
a  painting-room  at  IN  rugia,  but  waa  not  aati'stiol 
as  his  master  had  )»ei-ii  with  that  finality  which 
caiis»ed  Peru^Tno  to  remain  atationarj-  in  the  rut 
of  an  old  style.  He  determined  to  acquire  ami 
assimilate  some  of  the  boldness  of  Micliclaugeht, 
and  the  principles  which  Leonardo  had  been  teach- 
ing to  the  students  of  his  academy  at  Milan. 
When,  after  a  short  ahaence  at  Flonaoe,  he 
naamed  work  on  tlie  AiaMtA  and  Saat'  Antonio 
Madannae  at  Pemgia,  Haphad  gave  as  much 
as  he  eonld  of  the  new  stdrit  wliich  was  in  him  to 
those  cntiijMKjitions,  witiiont  being  able  to  alter 
their  archaic  character.  In  the  second  of  these 
l  ii  tiireH  some  heails,  reca.st  in  a  new  mould,  reveal 
tlie  influence  of  1  >a  N'iiici ;  fur  it  is  characteristic 
of  Raphael  that,  after  witiiesj*iug  the  Ktruggle  of 
that  master  with  Michelangelo,  be  came  for  a  time 
to  the  eoaeknion  that  Leonardo  was  the  better 
man  so  far  as  grace  and  expression  wwe  in  qnes- 
tion,  thongh  for  action  the  spirit  of  Ifidielangdo 
migitf»  be  preferable.  The  Termnoova  Madonna 
liMywe  the  struggle  in  whieh  Raphael  was  engagoti. 
It  has  the  brigntnc»w  and  sweotiicfts  of  the  I'mbrian 
with  tlie  brea«lth  of  execution  of  the  Fh>rentine. 
But  similar  characteristics  <listin;;iiish  tlie  five 
small  pre<lellii.M  which  once  fornied  part  of  the 
Miidonna  of  Sant'  Antonio,  whilst  tiie  'Sermon 
on  the  Mount,'  in  Lonl  LansdowneH  collection 
at  Bowood,  and  part  of  the  predella  of  the  Ansidei 
Madonna,  display  the  influence  of  the  works  of 
Masaycio,  Filippino,  and  Gliirlandajo. 

It  ia  not  htstoricaJly  pfored  that  Baphael  and 
Da  Viaei  were  intimate,  bat  all  the  pletorw  which 
]«ft  Baphael's  easel  at  Florence  in  IfiOM  recall 
Leonardo  in  expression,  concentration  of  fines  and 
light,  temperwf  atmotnhere,  and  subtle  combina- 
tions of  movement  an<t  tint*.  Examiiles  are  Ma- 
donnas ami  Holy  Families,  of  wliidi  the  nmst  cdri 
spicnoas  are  that  of  the  Gran  Duca,  the  siuall 
Cowper,  the  Cardellino,  and  Casa  Tempi,  at 
Floreooe,  and  the  Virgin  in  Green  at  Vienna.  But 
in  portrait  mora  than  elsewhere  the  leeaoM  of  Da 


Vtaifli  an  Tiaihle,  and  the  Htnaees  of  Maddaiena 

Don!  at  Florence  is  inspired  by  the  Mona  Lisa 
of  the  Louvre.  Of  special  interest  to  Englishmen 
as  a  creation  of  this  time  is  the  St  (ieorge,  wliich 
wa«  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino  to  Henrj-  VII.  of 
England,  in  return  for  the  garter  given  by  that 
prince  to  (iuidubaldo  of  Montefeltra  Attractions 
in  other  ways  are  the  painter's  own  lOtMMSs  at  the 
Uflizi,  in  which  we  discern  that  the  grace  of  his  art 
was  also  displayed  in  Raphael's  person,  the  Ma- 
donnaa  of  Orleans,  of  the  Falm,  of  St  Petersburg, 
■ad  Canigjani,  in  whidi  Baphael  finally  appear* 
asa  pure  Tuscan  familiar  with  the  arta  of  all  hia 
Florentine  contemporaries. 

The  Entonihinont  to  which  Raphael  now  turned 
his  attention  uas  tiiiishe<l  for  Atalanta  Raglioni, 
and  recalls  in  inaiiy  waya  the  nii^fni tunes  which 
attendetl  the  worthltwa  family  of  that  name,  which 
had  BO  long  governed  Perugia.  The  sketches  for 
the  picture  contain  incidents  that  remind  as  of  a 
massacre  in  which  Atalanta  lost  her  son.  The 
picture  in  the  Iior|,dic8e  palaee  is  an  embodiment  of 
all  the  new  orinciples  which  Raphael  aoonind  at 
Florence,  realising  the  perfect  drairiagof  DaViBei 
and  the  sculptural  shape  of  Michelangelo,  alHed 
to  Pernginesqiie  noftnes.s,  and  colour  such  a.s  only 
Raphael  eouhl  give.  The  result  is  tH'rliaps  a  little 
stiffness,  wliich  in  liapnily  aMiiilcii  in  u  ^'raceful 
predella  reitrewnting  Hoi>e,  P'aith,  and  Charity. 
As  this  fine  work  a«lvanceu  to  completion  Raphael 
became  very  evidently  attracted  iiy  the  stj'le  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo;  and,  under  tlie  influence  of  that 
master  of  roonnmental  painting,  he  broa^t  in 
part  to  i>erfection  the  Apoatles  attendant  m  the 
Eternal,  in  a  fresco  at  San  Sevaio  of  Peragia, 
whilst  he  eomp<Mied  and  finished  the  Madonna  del 
Ruhlacchino  at  Florence.  DuriiiL'  the  progies-s  of 
these  Miirkn  l{ajiliHeI  got  into  a  large  practice  at 
MoTiM  -  V  ln-re  he  reigned  i-ii|nfnic  in  tne  absence 
of  reruguiu,  Leonardo,  and  Michelangelo.  Some 
of  the  \ieat  work  of  his  Florentine  jierioil  wa.s  now 
produced— the  small  Holy  Family  with  the  Lamb 
at  Ma<lrid,  much  in  the  s|drit  of  Ua  Vind ;  the  St 
Catbatine  of  the  Lonvre;  the  Bridgewater  and 
Colonna  Madonnas ;  the  Virgin  and  Sleeping  In- 
feat  of  Milan;  the  laige  Cowper  Madonna;  the 
Bella  Giardiniern,  and  the  Ksterhaicy  Madonna. 

From  the  days  of  ( Jinttu  mid  Mx^accio  to  those 
of  Raphael  Rome  hiwi  always  attracted  to  its 
centre  painters  and  sculptors  of  acknowledged 
skill  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michelangelo  had 
left  Florcnco  for  the  Vatican,  and  Raphael  in  1508 
did  the  same  at  the  instigation  of  his  relative 
Brainante,  who  wa-s  in  great  favour  with  Julius 
II.,  and  not  without  support  from  Micbetanselo. 
The  plans  of  this  pope  were  gigantic  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  new  eathedxal  of  St  FMor  be- 
eanse  old  St  Fster'k  waatottolng  to  Ite  h3H,  and  he 
caiised  the  papal  chambeia  tO  he  decorated  afresh 
Wause  he  ciisliked  the  fiesoMs  of  the  olil  niiu<terH 
at  that  time  covering  their  walls.  He  etnployetl 
Raidiael  l>ecnuBo  Penigino,  Sfwloina,  ami  others 
hati  faile'l  to  satisfy  his  ta-te.  The  date  of 
Raphael's  en^i^enient  to  paint  the  'Camere'  of 
the  Vatican  is  now  fixed  with  certainty  a.**  1'j09. 
In  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  'of  the  Signature' 
the  space  b  divided  into  fields,  in  which  the 
Temptationjthe  Judgment  of  8<domon, the  Crea- 
tion of  the  riaaets,  and  Marsyaa  and  Apollo  were 
insortod  side  hy  side  with  medallions  enclosing 
allegories  of  Theology,  Philosophy,  Justice,  and 
Poetry.  All  these  jdctures  exhibit  an  expanded 
style,  in  which  the  spirit  of  Pemgino,  quickened 
bv  the  subtler  spirit  of  I^nardo  ami  Fra  Bar- 
tohmimeo,  liecomes  ast^ociated  with  the  antique. 
Never  liefore  had  the  artist  had  siuh  an  oppor- 
tunity of  study  as  now.  Wh«i  at  Bome  he  waa 
enaUed  tovMt  the  tMamim  of  old  eenlptneaad 
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genu  at  the  Vaticiui,  and  tlie  collectionii  of  th« 
oanUiiAla  Bom*  aiiii  Medici.  On  tbe  walk  of  the 
eamem  Ropfaoel  MfM  tiw  INnote,  in  whicli  lie 

repreRPnted  the  Btemtlt  Christ,  Mary,  and  the 
aiMmtleH  and  an^lfl  pranding  in  heaven  over  the 
sagen  of  the  TriiiitAriiin  controverey.  Here  Raphael 
practically  entviwl  mi  a  method  of  painting  with 
which  he  iiiul  imt  tH-n  \  .iv  familiar;  out  he  gained 
confidence  as  he  iii(H-<M'iltHl,  and,  gradually  descend- 
ing  from  the  hight^r  parts  to  the  lower,  he  equally 
utplied  the  mouelM  and  precepts  of  Leonardo  and 
Fra  Bartolomtneo,  tiecaiue  Imlder  and  more  ener- 
getic in  the  eooe^tion  end  rendering  of  fonn.  ond 
neulT  meeeeded  in  equalling  the  ^wer  of  Ifiehael- 
angelo  himself.  It  was  a  happy  tune  daring  which 
the  yonthfal  maeter  laboureu  at  this  conipoeition, 
the  time  when  he  longed  to  a<ld  tu  the  art  which 
he  knew  ho  well  that  of  n<3etrv,  in  which  Michel- 
aiigclii  cxrcllf'.l.  Hi-.  ski-t<  lit_'-,  tor  tlie  Dijiputa 
are  tilled  with  nnatrlie^  ol  Mtiiuets,  which,  an  he 
.Hoon  Hiiw,  were  entirely  beneath  the  mark.  But 
if  his  friendH  should  reject  his  verses,  they  could 
piaiae  his  picture,  which  is  indeed  the  nol)le»t 
worlc  tltat  had  then  been  oomplete«i  at  Kome.  Ttie 
Seliool  of  Athens  immediately  followed  tlie  Die* 
pnta.  taking  Raphael  into  tbe  pre-Cbristian  period 
of  Plato  and  Arutotle.  The  picture  embodied  old 
philo«*i|vliy  and  Hci^-iin's.  It  wa.^  laid  out  in  a 
temple  plannc*!  for  Itaphacl  l»y  Hrauiante,  in  which 
the  phuotiopheni  met,  appropriately  clad  in  tlie 
drew»  of  the  ancient  (ireek«,  Kurrounded  hy  «tatuet» 
and  ha.H  relief.H,  which  all  gave  iKcvtNion  to  the 

f>ainter  to  transport  hin  npecUiturH  into  an  almost 
orgotten  realm.  The  manner  in  which  he  repro- 
duced antique  character  and  ooatome,  in  action, 
movement,  and  expression,  is  aclmowledged  to 
liave  been  wortliy  of  the  man  wlio  snoce^ed  in 
displaying  with  a  single  effort  the  progremi  made 
by  ItAliari  iwiititers  from  the  davtiof  Giotto  to  tliivse 
of  Ghirlanuaio.  i'lie  ParnaMtus  which  came  after 
the  Sch(K)l  of  Atlit'ri-<  taken  u«  luack  to  the  age  of 
(•reek  ven-e,  .--lirjw  itig  um  A{>oll(t  an«l  the  XYuses 
att^'iided  hy  tlie  jmmjI.h  from  Homer  to  Ovid,  and 
escorteil  hy  Dante.  iiaphael  admirably  tranx- 
fonned  the  antique  into  Homething  linag  and 
recent  to  the  modania.  infnsing  into  snmps  and 
gurett  the  life  of  a  aOMnc  MtonBtar'  tw»  all^r>- 
of  Pradenoe,  which  cnme  aeixk,  ie  uai  natmrnl  toan 
the  Ptmiaasns,  bat  neened  from  alTeetedneM  bjr 
grace  of  lines  and  skill  in  pictorial  treatment.  The 
subordinate  pictnren  of  the  Pope  accenting  the 
I>ecretalx.  .histiiiijui  r»«<?eiving  the  Panaeclw,  and 
Augii'itu^  saviiij^  the  iiianuHcriptM  of  Virgil  are 
worthy  adniiu  ts  to  tlie  priiu'i|ial  themes.  JuHun 
II.  a.ske<l  Uaphacl  to  inlroiliice  liif*  {Kirtrait  into 
the  Decr^tal.H,  and  the  likenew*  of  the  (MjutilTwith 
a  heanl  enables  us  U>  fix  the  date  of  the  i-oninle- 
tion  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Signature  in  the  miadle 
of  August  1511.  On  the  came  day  that  Jolius 
II.  was  privileged  to  witnesa  the  completion  of 
Rapbaers  first  cycle  of  wall-paintings  he  officiat«Nl 
at  mass  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  where  the  first  half 
of  Mii'helangelo'M  ceiling  was  uncovered. 

Durinc   the   progrefw  of   the  works   in  wliicli 
lie   employtNl   ami    fornnvl    the    talents    of  his 
ilix  ipieti,  (Jiovaniii  da  IMine,  I'eniii,  and  Giulio 
ll'iiiiJino,  K4iplijiel  (li\ide<l  hii  time  Ix'tween  the 
iiiUmrH  of  the  Vatican  and  easel -pictiues.  The 
portraits  of  Julius  IL  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Pbpolo. 
of  which  copies  liave  eone  down  to  as,  were  exe 
cuted;  dimwinn  wove  fnrnished  to  the  cop^ier 
pl«ta-«ngraver  Haremntonio  for  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innooents ;  and  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families 
"  '•re  oonipoeed,  of  which  it  is  only  ])0*«t<il»le  here  to 
pve  the  nameH  — Mmloiiniis  of  A\ha  at  St  Peters 
linrg,  of  (Jarvagh  at  tlie  Natioiiiil  Gallerj',  of  Mr 
littgers,  of  the  Diadem  at  the  Louvre  Nothing 
eonld  Mweed  tbe  ImpatieBeaef  Jalioa  to  get  tha 


chambers  of  tbe  Vatican  properly  decorated.  He 
nmd  Raphael  not  in  vain  to  oegin  thrn  eliaalier  of 
Heliodonis,  and  in  a  eomparativelv  short  ttno  IIm 

master  produoed,  with  clever  help  from  his  dis- 
ciples, the  ceiling,  in  which  the  Eternal  appears  to 
Noah,  Abraliain's  Sacrifice,  Jacob's  Dream,  and 
the  Burning  Huxh.  In  all  thes^  oompaeitiong 
Haphaer»«  mastery  is  great,  and  his  figures  of  the 
Eternal  are  niajeslic.  The  Expulsion  ol  Heliodorut 
and  the  MaH!i  uf  Bolsena  are  planned  so  tliat  by 
a  pictorial  license  the  pontin  is  present  as  the 
bcenes  are  enacted.  The  death  of  Julias  early  in 
1513  bnt  sUghUy  interreoted  the  hdtous  of  the 
painter,  who  gave  a  Doibn  noderiv  of  Leo  X. 
and  his  suite  in  the  netiire  of  the  ]>eKat  of  Attils. 
The  Deliverance  of  Peter,  which  closed  the  decora- 
tions, wa.s  an  cfr»'cli\e  piece  of  conij«K*ition,  in 
M'liicli  Kajiliael  for  once  indulged  in  c-ontrai*l*  of 
torch  and  moonlight  and  glare  balanced  by  power- 
ful gltKmi.  The  con^itant  employment  of  disciples 
enabled  liaphael,  in  tlie  three  yearv  which  elapsed 
between  the  completion  of  the  two  chambers — Le. 
between  ISll  and  1514— to  finish  the  Madonna  di 
FoUgno  at  Borne,  the  Isaiah  of  8t  Agoetino  at 
Rome,  tbe  Galatea  of  tbe  Fameaina,  and  the  Sibyls 
of  the  Pace,  not  to  speak  of  the  mosaics  of  tbe 
Popolo  ordered  bv  Agostino  Cbigi.  In  many  of 
these  works  Kapnaer.s  style  i.s  e(|ual  to  that  of 
Michelangelo  at  the  Si.xtine,  with  th«'  axlditional 
charm  of  a  grace  whioh  wa.s  IiIm  own.  He  also  laid 
the  aiiti(jue  under  contribution  with  great  »kiil 
ami  siicce!i.s,  and  hi^  art  was  that  of  a  maiiter  wbo 
works  witliout  hesitation  Viecause  ready  for  every 
form  of  efTort  that  can  be  required  of  nim.  In  a 
naTar  mood  be  also  painted  at  this  time  the  severe 
Madoiina  of  tlie  Fish  at  Madrid,  in  a  jplayfnlly 
■weet  mood  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  at  Florence'; 
whilst  in  portraits  sneh  as  Altoviti  at  Manicb.  and 
Inghirami  at  Florence,  he  ri.sea  to  the  jterfect 
rendering  of  features  and  expression  which  tind» 
it.s  greatest  triumph  in  the  Leo  X.  of  Florence. 

Raphael,  who  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  Julius, 
l>ecame  a  penwnal  favourite  of  I.,e<),  w  ho  .ielecte«i 
him  to  succeed  Bramante  as  architect  of  St  Peter's 
in  1514,  and  afterwarda'  auide  him  inspector  of 
Itoman  ruins.  Bnt  he  was  as  impatient  aa  his  pre- 
decewor  to  get  tbe  Vatican  chaiubem  flaiAied,  sod 
lie  aoooeHfaUy  obtained  from  the  awalen  the 
freeeoea  of  the  Ckmem  ddl*  Inoendio,  whidi  all  illis- 
tratc  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Leonine  popes :  the 
Fire  of  Borgo,  in  which  all  the  remnants  of  Roman 
buildings  known  to  Raphael  are  introduced,  the 
Rjittle  of  tistia  again(«t  the  Saracens,  the  C<irona 
tion  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Oath  of  Leo  III. 
But  Raphael  was  now  too  busy  to  attend  )>er- 
sonally  to  wall-painting,  and  raaeti  of  his  attention 
was  taken  up  with  the  composition  of  tbe  cartoons 
which  he  executed,  v  ith  help  from  assistants,  fur 
the  upestries  of  the  Sixttoe  CbapeL  It  woold  be 
impossible  to  deeetibe  these  mssteipieees  or  the  I 
ta|>«*«tries  made  from  them  in  the  space  here  ,-*t 
our  command.  The  cartoons  may  be  seen  at  the  | 
Kensiiigton  Museuiu,  the  tapestries  at  the  Vatican. 
They  are  ma.sterpiiHM't*  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  ;  tiie 
tin-t  completed  in  Decemlwr  l."il6,  the  >econ<i 
woven  at  Hruseels  in  I5I9.  At  this  period  of  his 
career  Raphael  was  a  welcome  gnest  in  the  \>e»t 
circles  of  Rome,  painte<l  the  likenesses  of  the 
]>upe's  relatives,  Ginliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
and  waa  naked  in  vain  for  pietnica  hn  tbe  Dnke  of 
Ferraitt.  Hb»  portiaHe  of  the  Dnke  of  Urhiao, 
Castiglione,  Bemlw,  Navagero,  and  his  decoration 
of  (^anlinal  Ribiona's  rooms  at  the  Vatican  tell  of 
I  the  company  which  lie  freinient'^d.  ^^'heIl  I.<si  X. 
KuccumlxNl  to  Francis  1.  after  Marignano  liaphael 

i followed  the  pontiff  to  Florence  ami  Bologna,  and 
found  there  toe  new  patrons  for  whom  he  executed 
theBixtine  llaaoaaa.tha  Si  OedUa  of  Bol^ 
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•ad  the  Ezeckiel  of  the  PiltL  The  laboun  sab- 
seqneotly  oompleted  ware  immeiuw,  inclnding  the 
SiMMiino  at  Mftdrid,  tlie  Holy  Family  and  St 
Micbftel,  wbieh  Uw  pope  Moft  to  (lie  Uag  of  f  mice 
in  1518,  and  the  fikniflM  of  tlie  viee-oneeD  of 
AraRon,  followwl  hy  the  celebrated  portnut  of  the 
Violin-player  of  the  Soiarra  collection  at  Rome. 
Wail-painting,  with  help  from  the  .wistanta,  wa« 
ililigently  carried  on,  and  pnxluccd  tlie  cycle  of 
tlie  P»yche  legend  at  the  Fanu't<iiia,  the  j_'i>^-i»4 
scenes  of  the  L^ggieof  the  Vatican,  and  the  fret<coes 
of  the  Hall  of  Constantine.  The  last  work  done  in 
the  ■iMter'e  painting-room  was  the  Tmufiraumtion, 
whiefa  ««e  nearly  finished  when  Saplwfll  4Hed  af  a 

Kmidods  fever  eem^ft  io  (he  excavations  of 
>me.   He  expind  em  the  6th  of  April  1920,  after 
a  weekV  illiieRs. 

See  Cft^ti^lK'ne.  Cortifnano  (Vndus,  170<));  Punpleoni, 
AV-v/io  St„nr,>  rli  Riiffarllo  Santi  (  Urbiiio,  1H22 ) ;  Kurnohr, 
Forn-hnn'ifii  (  li^rlin,  1827);  r»s»ftv»nt,  /Ia/>/inW  (  I'Mis, 
ISfiO);  ("ftniiiori,  NiAizif  f  Doeummii  (Mmiena,  1^70)  ; 
Vasari.  Vitr  (ed  L<-inonuier,  Flor«'nc»,  1H4<5);  MiinU, 
Baphafl  {VAri*,  iHKl )  ;  C'ugnoni'K  Ltfr  of  (  Koine, 

1881)  ;   Griiiiiu,  Lrln^i  IIji/JuuIs  ( Ikriin,  1886; 

Eng.  tnins.  1889);  Springer,  K'tfutl  uwt  MirhdcMgdo 
(2d  ed.  Leip.  IKHM;  LuUkf,  HafatU  Lthrn  und  Werke 
{  I)re!«d<'n,  1H,XI  i ;  Von  Lut/ow,  Raffatl*  Bildunffi-  und 
Enticiclfluii!j.-iiiiii/  I  Vieuim.  1890);  Mtdvuia,  FtUina 
I'\ttrie(  (  Bolots'iia,  H'.78 ) ;  Pariii  de  Gruai'a  Diaries  (MS. 
in  the  Vatican ) ;  and  Baphaei,  hit  Life  and  Work,  by 
» wittw  sad  O.  &  CarakaisUs  (1MS)l 


Rapbanla,  or  Erootism,  is  a  disease  wliich 
was  much  more  prevalent  Home  centariea  ago  than 

it  if*  at  j)re»eut.  The  name  rafihania  was  first 
given  to  U  by  Linna  tiH,  wlio  thought  the  morbid 
fvmptomH  wt-re  ilejK'tident  u]>oii  tlie  mixture  of 
linphanus  lUiphdiwitruin,  or  jointril  cliarlix-k,  with 
the  wheat  useil  its  fotMl.  It  wius  «uMj>ected,  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  Ittth  ccntur)',  that  the 
disease  was  due  to  the  development  of  a  fungus  in 
the  p«in,  and  this  fact  is  now  established  beyond 
dottht.  althongh  some  writers  hold  (as  Linnseos 
did )  that  tbiit  morbid  state  id  alMo  produced  by  the 
presence  of  poisonons  pl&nt«,  e!<pecially  Loiium 
temulfntuiit,  or  darnel,  among  tlie  grain.  Deficiency 
of  projier  fo<xi  jiroljably  contrihnteH  to  caune  the 
(ii~<-,isc,  f(ir  it  lart'ly  ooours  wIr-u  ergot  i-s  uhihI 
nieilicinally.  Although  rje  is  the  ordinary  seat  <if 
the  poisonons  fun^a,  wheat,  riee,  and  other  grains 
are  liable  to  be  similarly  atl'ected,  and  to  prwluce 
similar  results.   See  Ergot. 

There  are  two  forms  of  (be  disease— the  spas- 
modic and  the  gangrenous.  In  both,  symptoms  of 
irritation  of  the  digeetive  wgans  are  the  first  to 
appear.  In  the  •pemnodie  fonn  tingling  or  itching 
of  various  part«  or  the  body,  with  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  feet  and  hands,  are  the  mont  constant 
symptoms.  \'ioient  t  outraetions  of  the  muscles- 
may  occur,  K'i^  i'ig  rise  to  inlenne  pain,  and  some- 
times  epileptic  eou\  uUions  ••upervene.  In  the 
grenous  form  the  extremities  are  painful,  re»t  hut 
cold,  and  not  easily  moved  ;  and  after  a  var>  itig 
time  gangrene  sntierN-enen.  With  regard  to  treat- 
ment, the  main  tfiing  Is  to  replace  tlie  poisonous 
floor  qrenrily  digested,  wliolesoine  food.  Whatever 
be  the  feita  of  traatment  adopted,  the  mortality  in 
the  gangrenons  form  is  nsnally  90  ^r  eent.  The 
spasmodic  form  is  mnch  less  destructive  to  lif& 

Kapki(m  the  naoM  ef  a  group  of  palms  (sec 
Vol.  VII.  p.  722),  (he  leaves,  bark,  and  pith  of 
which  are  usetl  for  various  purposes.     The  bast 

of  one  South  .Vmerican  Hi>ecie.s,  A',  tadii/trd  or 
Jupati-pahii,  i«  largely  u-setl  by  gardeners  everj'- 
where  for  tving  up  planU*.  in  fastening  grafts,  \r. 
And  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  of  another  specie^*, 
found  in  Madagascar,  &c.,  are  supposeti  to  be  what 
was  taken  for  'rae'a  qoiUs,'  the  feathers  of  the 
fail«dBoe(q.T.). 


 a  market-town  of  Donegal,  1.")  miles 

SSW.'of  Linidondenry.  Its  former  see  was  united 
to  Dany  in  108.  Fopi  MS. 

■apldtauii  a  river  of  ViigiBin,  aad  trfbntaiy  of 
the  Rappahannock  (q.v.). 

Eapid».   See  \VATIBVAtM,BlTU,  NXAOABA* 

Nile,  FaramX,  &c. 

Rapier*  •  light,  highly-tempered,  edgeless, 
thrusting  ifM^ao*  finely  pointed,  and  abont  8  feet 
in  length.  It  was  for  long  the  iavonrito  weapon 
in  duelling,  and  was  worn  bjr  eveiy  gentleman. 
At  present  it  is  worn  only  on  oeeasions  of  court 
ceremonial,  and  answers  no  other  purpose  than  to 
incommode  the  wearer,  ins^ctions  for  Fencing 
(q.v.)  ai«  for  fmoiiig  with  the  n^ier  or  foiL  Sea 

HWORO. 

Bapin  de  Thoyras*  Paul  de,  a  French  his- 
torian el  England,  was  deaeended  from  a  Pro- 
testant Savojwd  family,  whidi  settled  in  Fnuna 

in  the  16tb  century,  and  was  bom  at  GsstTBS,  in 

Langnedoc,  March  25,  1661.    He  studied  at  the 

Protestant  college  at  Sauunir,  ami  pa-ssed  as  a^lvo- 
cate  in  1679,  hut  hat!  no  likiiit,'  for  the  profession  ; 
and  when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NanteH 
(ISS."))  forced  him  to  leave  France  he  nought  em- 
ployment without  success  in  England,  und  after- 
wards in  Holland,  where  he  enlisted  in  a  corx>s 
el  vohuiteers  at  Utrecht,  formed  by  his  eonsin- 
,  Daniel  de  Rapin.   With  his  company  he 


getman, 
followed 


lowed  the  Prinoe  ef  Oruue  to  England  b  1688, 
was  made  ensign  in  the  following  year,  and  dis- 
tingaished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of 
Carrickfergus,  the  Wttle  of  the  Pmyne,  and  the 
si^e  of  Limerick,  where  he  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket  1m.ll.  In  1693  he  was 
appointe<l  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  *von,  with 
whom  he  travelled  in  Holland,  tiermany,  and 
Italy,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Hague,  Init  in  1707  withdrew  with  his  family  to 
Wesel,  where  he  devoted  the  remaining  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of  bis  great 
work.  Tlie  severity  of  his  laboors  is  believeil  to 
have  shortened  hisdajrs.  He  died  May  16,  1725. 
Rapin's  Hist  aire  (T  AiKjIftfire  was  published  at  the 
Hague  in  S  vohi.  the  year  l>efore  his  death.  It 
was  undoubtedly,  an  \'oltaire  hfi>  wiid,  the  l»e»t 
work  on  English  history  that  had  until  then 
np|>e«re(i  ;  full,  minute,  careful  in  the  citation  of 
authorities,  clear,  rapid,  and  accurate  in  narration, 
methodical  in  the  arrangeinent  of  its  materials, 
comparatively  impartial  in  spirit,  and  vet  betnw* 
ing  on  the  part  of  (he  author  an  nonoaranw 
.  reverence  for  law  and  liberty. 

ECapin  begina  with  the  invsnon  of  Britain  by  the 
Bomans,  ana  end*  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Die 
work  wsa  oontinued  to  tiie  death  of  Willism  III.  by 
David  Dniaat  ( Higue.  2  vola  1734).  The  best  edition 
of  the  Hittoire  in  its  aninnented  fonn  is  by  Lefebvre  de 
Ssint-Mara  ( Hague,  16  toIs.  1749  et  leq.).  The  orifinal 
was  tranalated  into  Engliah  by  the  Bev.  Nioholas  Tudsl 
(Load.  15  vola  1726-aiXaiid  lalnsqesBtlr  bgr  John  Kelly 
(in  2  vols.  foL). 

Kapp^  (lEOROE,  founder  of  the  Harmony  So- 
ciety, Known  Its  the  sec't  of  Eeoiioinites,  was  Ijorn 
at  V\  ui  ifiiibei g  in  1770,  umi,  .ifti-i  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  church  of  New  'rrstuiuent  days  in  (ler- 
many,  emigrated  with  bis  folb^M  rs  to  Aiiu  rica  in 
1K()3  and  settled  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania. 
There  ha  established  a  settlement  which  he  named 
Hannonj.  In  1815  the  eommnnity  removed  to  In- 
diana and  founded  New  Harmony  (a. v.);  but  this 
was  sold  In  1824  to  Rol)«rt  Owen,  and  Itapp  and  his 
followers  rcturne*!  to  Pcnn.sylvania,  where,  on  a 
tract  of  '2-11)0  acres  forming  Harmony  township,  in 
lieavcr  county,  they  built  the  village  of  Economy, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  17  milen  N.\N'.  1)1 
Pittsburg.  Theie  they  eo|»ged  in  manufactures 
and  agrieiilture,  and  there  Ba^  died  7th  Angnst, 
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1847.  The  Economitee  prMttw  tlgU  «eoiiomy,  live 
livM  of  oelibaiCT,  and  Imvs  •oqnired  great  w«i]th. 
aoirtfatf  Bg  of  oil  tarritory  and  other  real  «fitat«,  rail- 
way stock,  hank  share*,  &t".  Tho  TIiLt  tTinriy  Society 
i»  a  voluntary  association  living'  \hii1it  ciTtain  rule« 
of  their  own  adoption,  t<>>\lii<  li  i-vcry  one  wlio  ii 
atiniitt^Hl  mnstHubsorihc.  ami,  while  the  pro|>erty  of 
the  association  is  hehl  in  common,  any  perHon  on 
be«)mini;  a  »nenib«»r  renounces  all  rielit  to  claim 
any  of  the  conuuon  ti^tate  shonld  he  att€nvanl»  de- 
sire (o  witbdnw.  At  one  time  the  membenbip 
nunberad  600^  bnt  etpNeaat  there  ate  leas  than  lOOi 
Kapp,  Jean,  CoUMT,  a  Rrench  general,  was 
Ixtm  at  Colniar,  in  the  French  department  of  ilaut- 
Khin,  '27th  April  177'2.  He  wits  intended  for  the 
church,  hut  hi»  taste  for  a  militarv  life  led  him  t.o 
enrol  himself  (1788)  in  the  mounted  'chasscms" 
of  the  French  army,  liaiip  diHtinguished  himself 
Iqr  dashing  gallantry  in  uermany  and  £gypt«  and 
OB  the  dcAth  of  LK^Haix  at  Marengo  he  necame 
aide  dc-canip  to  Ka))oleon.  Win  brilliant  charge 
at  Ansterliti  npon  the  Bossian  Imperial  Goarid 
was  rewarded  with  tlte  gnde  of  general  of  divirioii 
(1805).  .  For  his  serviccf*  at  Lohau  he  was  named 
a  Count  of  the  Empire  (18()5M-  He  opptmwl  the 
Ramian  e.\|M><lition,  out  accompanied  the  Emoeror 
throughout  the  whole  of  it.  His  oliHtiuate  deience 
of  Danzig  for  nearly  i\  yojii  iigainnt  a  jniwerful 
Rnssian  anny  gained  for  him  greater  renown,  and 
his  chivalrous  and  considerate  treatment  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitanto  during  the  siege  was 
warmly  appreciated  bv  them.  The  Uussiaos,  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  eapitalatioo,  sent  Bum  and 
his  garrison  prisoaem  to  Rosala,  and  he  did  not 
return  to  France  till  Jnly  1814.  On  reaching 
Paris  he  was  well  receivetl  by  I^onis  XVIII.;  bat 
in  1815  he  went  over  to  liis  old  iii;Lst<'r,  and  was 
appointed  coniniander-in  cliief  of  thi-  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  peer  of  France.  After  Waterhio  Rapp 
Sfain  submitted  to  I>onis.  Re-created  a  peer  of 
I^ance  (1819),  he  held  various  offices  about  the 
ooart.  and  died  at  Paris,  8th  November  1821.  See 
bis  Memoirs  (1823).  and  Spadi^  Biagr^pkim 

Alancirnnrs  ( 1871 ). 

Rappahannock,  a  river  of  Virginia,  rises  in 
the  Hiue  Ri«lge  of  the  Alleuhany  NlountaiuH,  re- 
ceive«  the  Kapidan  (alwve  this  point  it  i«  sonie- 
tinje»  calle<l  the  North  Fork),  and  Hows  about  I'ii 
miles  Houtb-eAst  to  ('heHa]>eake  Bay.  It  is  tidal 
and  navigable  to  FrederickMburg.  The  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  Rapidan  were  the  scent-w  of  some 
of  the  MKMt  sanguinary  battles  of  the  War  of 
Seeeseion,  at  FietbriokMrnig,  ChanoellonviUe^  and 
the  Wilderness. 

Rappee'  ( Fr.  rApt,  •  rMqped'),  a  eonM>gniiied 
species  of  Snutr  (q.v.). 

See  Rap. 

Baptores.  See  Bibds  op  Prey. 
Karatenga.  See  Cook  Islam  ds. 
Barer,  flee  H<»n,  Vol  v.  p.  TML 

(  =  Heh.  rit.ih  ),  an  Arabic  word,  8ignif>  in^' 
'head,'  'promontory,'  occun*  in  the  names  of  many 
ca{>es  on  thf  Arnhian  and  north  African  coattts, 
and  ahio  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  as  in  Ras-el-Had,  the 
eii.>*tem  point  of  Arabia. 

"^rt*^^  affections  el  the  alcin,  eharaeteriaed 
by  a  red  anperfieial  eMowwenee,  dUAued  or  in 

patches,  disappearing  noder  Messnre,  and  usnally 
ending  in  amqnamation.     To  this  division  of 

cutaneous  disonlern  lielong  Mea.«loH,  Scarlatina 
(or  Scarlet  Fever),  Erysij)elafl,  Krythenia,  Honeola 
(or  Sciiili't  l{)i>ih),  and  Nettle  <  U'  these 

rashes  .Measles,  Scarlatina,  and  KrysiiK-las  are  ' 
rather  to  be  reganled  lu*  fevers  or  blooii  diseases  I 
thu)  as  entaneuus  diseases  in  the  tme  aenae  of  i 
ChephM  i 


KaaU  (from  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Shelomo 
Izaaki,  often  enowwuljr  ealled  Jarchi),  the 
greatest  Jewidi  eomraentator  and  excsete,  was 

iHirn  about  1040,  at  Troves,  in  France.  Philoli><r> . 
philo«oi>hy,  medicine,  astronomy,  civil  and  eccle>i 
.i>tical  law,  ami  exegesis  were  the  chief  branclie!>  of 
his  learning  :  and  to  a  rare  proficiency  in  them  lie 
unite<l  a  complete  mastery  over  the  whole  raii;,'»- 
of  Scripture  and  the  Talmudical  sources.  In  order 
further  to  perfect  himself  for  his  gigantic  task  he 
travelled  for  seven  yeara,  visiting  the  schools  of 
Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Peleetiae^  Eeypt.  His 
ehi^  work  ia  hia  ComnMBtanr  on  the  whote  of  the 
Old  TMnnwnl  RaaU%  algfto  b  extmnaly  brief 
and  eoodse,  yet  dear  and  mnant ;  obaeiu*  and 
abetmse  only  to  those  who  laek  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary knowle<lge.  According  to  the  fa>liion  uf 
it-H  day,  it  is  replete  with  allegorical  or  r.itli- ; 
poetical  illustrations,  gathered  from  the  liciii- 
of  the  Midrash  within  antl  without  the  TalniiKl. 
This  Coninicntarj— entirely  translated  into  Ijitin 
bv  Breitbaupt,  and  partly  alao  into  German— was 
the  first  boolc  ever  printed  in  Hebrew  (Reggio, 
1474 ).  Of  hia  nnmerooa  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioncnhie  Commentary  on  the  Babylonian  Talmud ; 
a  Commentary  to  the  Pirke  Aboth  ;  the  Pardtt, 
treating  of  Laws  and  Ceremonies  ;  a  Collection  of 
l^gal  Votes  and  Oeci^ioriH  ;  a  Conmientary  on 
Midra!«h  Ilahlmh ;  a  liook  of  Medicine;  and  a 
Poem  on  the  Unity  of  God.  He  die<l  13th  July 
1 105 ;  and  such  was  his  piety  and  his  Burpaasing 
eminence  that  later  generations  wove  a  *KiBill|g 
garland  of  legends  aroond  bis  bead. 

Bask,  RA8MD8  Chbictian,  ^hiloloi^t,  was 
bom  at  Brindekilde,  near  Odenae,  m  the  island  of 
FUnen,  22d  November  1787,  studied  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  1808  published  his  first  work  on  the  niles  of 
the  Icelandic  language.  Ptiring  the  years  IS()7- 
12  he  occuiiifd  liiiiisflf  with  drawing  uji  gram- 
matical sysieniN  for  muhl  of  the  Germanic,  Slavonic, 
and  Romance  tongne.M,  luid  in  comparing  them  with 
those  of  India.  Ue  then  visited  Sweden,  and  in 
ISltpneeeded  to  Iceland,  where  be  lived  for  three 
yeaia.  On  bis  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  to  the  nnivetiity,  and  in 
1818  published  bis  splendid  researches  cooceminc 
the  origin  of  the  Icelandic  language.  After  spend- 
ing a  year  (  1S17  )  in  Stockhohn,  \\  lu're  he  published 
his  atlmirahle  Anglo  SaAon  granunar  and  the  fir!>t 
critical  edition  of  the  Snorra  Edda  and  the  Edda 
Stiemiiudttr,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there 
devote<l  himself  for  two  years  to  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages,  principally  Sanskrit,  Wrsian, 
and  Arable,  innle  at  the  same  time  he  also 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Russian  and 
Finnish.  Tlius  equipped,  he  proceeded  to  .-\stra- 
Idma,  and  Umb  nniiiiiinnnnd  a jeamey  thimwh  the 
eoantiy  ef  tiw  Torkomane,  the  Caneaana,  ranla 
(adding  meanwhile  the  Mongol  and  Manchn  dia- 
lects to  his  already  enormous  linguistic  acquisi 
tiorin),  and  Itnally  Ceylon,  where  he  made  bim!<elf 
ai  (jiiainte«l  with  Singhalese  and  Pali,  and  wrote 
hi^.  Siumdesiitk  Sknflluere  (182-2).  In  1823  Ra^>k 
letnrneil  to  Copenhagen,  laden  with  learning  and 
I  are  manuscript  treasures,  of  which  the  greatest 
part  was  presenteil  to  the  university.  In  1825  he 
was  appointed  pnifeseor  of  Literary  History,  in 
18S8  of  Oiieatal  Langntgw,  and  in  18S1  of  lea- 
taadie.  Bat  hk  hnmenae  fathonn  had  erimnatad 
his  energies,  and  he  died,  14tb  November  1832,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-five,  a  victim  of  hard  work. 
Rask  also  wrote  on  Frisian  grammar  (lsi.")i.  .m 
ancient  E>;yptian  chmnolog^'  (1827).  on  Htl  n  w 
I'hronology  ()S2J<),  gramnmrs  of  Ht-viTal  laiit,'n.'\;.;i-^, 
I  ami  a  great  nuniltcr  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  the 

Ileameo  journals  of  the  North,  which  were  collected 
after  bis  death,  and  pabliahed  IS  vola.  1834-48). 
There  are  Bmpiah  editions  of  Ue  AimkhSaauii^ 
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Danish,  and  Icelandic  grammars.    See  tbs  Ltvfls 

l.v  Pet<'n«*n  (1870)  and  Running  ( ) 

Raskolnlka.  the  name  of  a  variety  of  Hecto  in 
tlu>  HuHsian  Chnrdi.   See  Russia. 

Baiiyiilli  FsAS9on  Vihcxitt  (17M-1878)»  a 
VmtA  ehmiist,  doctor,  and  revolmlaiiiat,  wnow 

camphor-syBtem  (1845)  was  a  forerunner  of  anti- 
septic sureery.  See  a  monograph  on  him  by  Saint- 
Martin  (Paris,  1877). 

Ra.spberTy  {Rubtu  Idceus),  tlie  moet  valued 
of  all  tTie  MjKM'ie'i  of  Rulms  (q.v. ).  The  characters 
of  (be  leavea«  flowers,  and  fruit  of  raspben^areweU 


illustrftt<'(l  in  the  acconijuiny iii;^'  fi^nne.  The  wild 
rasnberrj'  has  scarlet  frmt,  and  U  found  in  thickets 
ana  woods  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Aaia.  It  is  common  in  Britain.  The 
raspbeny  has  long  been  in  cultivation  for  its  fmit. 
There  am  aww  aaltivated  numtiM,  wUh  red, 

tellow,  bmI  ivMte  fruit,  mneh  oxoeedlBg  the  wild 
iiid  in  size.  The  root  is  creeping,  perennial ;  tlie 
steins  only  biennial,  bearing  fmit  in  the  second 
year,  woody,  hut  witli  very  lai;,'o  pith.  Pltuiia 
tions  of  rasplH'rrief*  art'  niu«t  «nu-ily  tiiaiie  by  iiu'iiiih 
of  suckers.  The  rasplierry  loves  a  li;,'lit  rich  soil, 
and  is  rather  partial  to  a  shady  situation.  The 
tall  kinds  are  unsuitable  in  situations  much 
exposed  to  winds,  as  the  sterna  are  easily  broken. 
The  rows  are  generally  about  4  feet  apart,  the 
pknti  8  to  4  fwt  aput  in  tho  ram.  Tne  yonng 
•terns  an  tUmed  oat  to  aUoiw  free  aeona  of  air 
to  those  which  are  left  Stakes  are  often  used  to 
support  the  stems,  or  they  are  variously  tied 
together.  The  fmit  in  u.hwI  for  (le.sfcrt ;  for  ianm, 
jeilien,  iVc.  ;  for  making'  or  flavouring  many  kimla 
of  swet'trnitits  ;  aiul,  niixe<i  with  hramly,  wine,  or 
vinegar,  for  tlie  preparation  of  Ratpbcrry  Syrup, 
BtupUrnj  Viiinjar,  &c  Different  preparations  of 
it  are  u-sed  in  medicine  in  cases  or  fever,  in  flam- 
niatioti.  &c  Raspberry  vinegar  is  a  particularly 
grateful  and  cooUqe  dimk  in  leven.  Raapberries, 
fermented  either  aloae  or  along  with  enrranta  and 
chenMa,  yield  a  strong  and  very  agreeable  w^ine, 
fram  wnlni  a  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  made. 
Soma  of  the  other  specieH  of  Hnhna  mmt  nearly 
reeemhttng  the  ra-splierry  protluee  alfo  aj^reeahle 
fruits.  li.  o<loratus  it*  a  hijjhiy  omanientJil  s*hnib, 
a  native  of  Canada  and  the  northeni  statt-f*  of 
America,  in  frequent  in  gardens  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  but  rarely  prodooea  its  fruit  in 
Britain.  ^  *^ 

Baaaani*  Hormuzd,  Assyriologist,  was  bom, 
the  son  of  Chaldean  Chrixtian  parents,  at  Mosul 
in  Mesopotftinia  in  1826.  He  j^ained  the  friend- 
ship of  Layard,  and  aiji<i»ted  him  in  hb  excava- 
tlaB8atNiiiev«hinl84»-47aiid  1848-ffl,  and  than 


Buooeeded  him,  until  1854,  as  British  agent  for 
oondneting  Assyrian  explorations.  liia  gnuidaat 
sucoees  was  the  finding  of  the  palaea  el  Aaanr- 
bani-Pal  (Sardanapaloa).    After  holding  in  the 

following  years  political  offices  at  Aden  and 
Muscat,  he  was  sent  (1864)  by  the  Briti.sh  >;ovem- 
nient  t<>  AhvHsinia,  to  deinami  llif  relea^*-  of  the 
Europeans  kept  in  prboii  hy  King  riie<Mlore  ;  hut 
tlirtt  potentate  ca*<t  liim  alno  into  prison,  and  only 
relea»ed  him  with  the  rest  of  \h»  cajitives  after  his 
anny  bad  l>een  defeateil  by  Sir  K.  Napier  in  1868. 
From  1876  to  1882  Rassam  was  employed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in  making  explora- 
tions ia  Ifoopotamia,  and  discovered  Sepharvaim 
(Sippara)  and  Knthah.  He  published  The  Britiah 
MiamoH  to  Theodore,  King  of  Abjfatinia  ( 1860). 

Rantatt*  or  Rastadt,  a  town  and  first-class 
fortress  in  Baden,  stands  on  the  Murg,  3  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  15  miles 
BW.  of  Carlsrabe.  8tedl  waiea, baerjaad  tolMweo 
an  mannfiMtored.  Vnm  17S5  to  1771  the  town 
was  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden- 
Baden.  The  present  fortifications  were  erected  in 
1840-48  by  Austrian  cn^niieeis  to  protect  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Hhu  k  ForeKt.  l!;ihtatt 
is  ineniorahlc  for  tvo  con^res-seh  the  ln>.t  in 
1714,  when  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  brought  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  a  close,  was 
signed  tietween Marshal  Villars and  Prince  Eugene; 
and  tiie  seeond  in  1797-99.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  this  latter  eoogress  without  any  definite  result 
the  three  Frmeh  plenipotentiama  set  out  for 
Strasburg ;  but  they  had  aeareely  got  beyond  the 
gates  of  Rastatt  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Austrian  hnssars,  and  two  of  the  three  hlain,  whilst 
the  third  won  left  for  dead  in  a  ditch.  Their  ]>aperH 
were  carried  otf,  but  no  further  spoil  wa»i  taken. 
It  seeniH  that  the  Archduke  Charlex  gave  orders 
to  the  hussars  to  drive  the  French  rejiresentatives 
out  of  Kastatt  and  t«ke  away  their  papers  *,  the 
killing  was  the  work  of  the  othcers,  misunder* 
standing  their  orders.  The  town  plsjfed  a  promi- 
nent part  in  1849  as  the  atrangboM  of  the  rerolii- 
tionists  in  Paden.    Pop.  (1890)  W.filO. 

Rut,  a  name  applied  to  the  larger  sjiecie«  of  the 
rodent  genos  Mns,  hut  especially  to  the  Hrown  Hat 
(M.deatmtmm)  and  the  Black  Rat  {AI.  rtiitvs). 
Like  llie  niee,  which  are  included  in  the  same 

SUM,  nta  are  agile  and  graeefnl  animah,  akil- 
1  in  tmrrowing,  predeminaatly  BeetmnaL  The 
bright  eves,  large  ears,  naked  muzzle,  soft  fur,  and 
long  scaly  tail  are  familiar  external  characteristics. 
The  brown  or  Norway  rat  measures  about  eight 
inches  in  len^'tb,  not  including  the  tail,  which  is 
usually  shorter  tluin  the  iKxly.  It  is  grayish-brown 
in  colour,  with  flesh  coloured  ears,  feet,  and  taiL 
Black  varieties  sometimes  occur.  It  is  believed  to 
have  travelled  graduallv  westwards,  perhaps  from 
China,  and  did  not  reach  France  or  Britain  till  to- 
waida  the  a^iddle  of  the  last  centniy.  In  1727 
swarms  swam  aeroea  the  Volga,  and  rapidly  spread 
over  Enrope,  dispossessing  the  black  rat  which 
bail  arrived  some  centuries  before.  According  to 
some,  the  block  rat  was  brought  to  Britain  in  17.*H*2 
in  ships  from  the  East  Indies.  As  a  common 
stowaway  in  ships,  it  has  been  distributed  over  tlie 
world,  reaching  America  alK>ut  1775.  The  black 
rat  is  smaller  and  slinmu  r  than  the  brown  rat. 
The  head  and  body  measure  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length ;  the  tail  is  an  inch  or  two  longer. 
The  head  ia  more  slender  than  in  the  brown 
rat,  and  llie  eaia  are  rather  larger.  In  most 
the  colour  is  gloesy  black,  but  white  and  piebald 
varieties  may  occur.  It  is  less  fierce  than  the 
brown  rat,  and  swrn-s  to  Ik;  Icm  distinctively  a 
burrowing  rodent,  preferring  the  upper  parts  of 
hooaeatotheeellaia.  Ita  onigiBal  hone  aeena  to 
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have  been  in  the  Ewt,  P«rilM>B  iu  Pereia,  but  it 
most  have  reAched  nortlitm  Snrope  by  the  I3th 
oentary  at  least,  for  its  tnmUwonw  pwww  is 
notked  1^  Alhertas  Mkgnna. 

TImm  •pediw  of  imt  nave  sioiilur  habila,  and  Ihe 
stronger,  mrger,  and  fleraer  form  somelbMa  twdf* 
to  exterminate  the  oUier,  thin  being  one  of  the  few 
iimtAno«H  which  Darwin  j;ives  of  his  coiiclunion  that 
tin;  «lru>;>jle  for  exiBtence  is  keenest  lielweeii  clunelv 
allie<i  npeoiofi.  Ah  to  the  imhit.s  of  ratH,  it  in  well 
known  that  they  find  their  way  everywhere  ;  no 
door  ix  sliut  to  them  ;  they  ^naw  and  bnrrow 
through  almoat  all  ulmtacles.  1  hey  run  and  leap, 
thev  climb  and  awini.  They  are  fond  of  animal 
food,  bat  will  eat  almost  anything ;  cam,  fodder, 
all  kiBda  of  human  food,  eggs,  voung  birda,  8mall 
mammahj  all  is  griet  to  their  milL  m  iUnstralion 
of  their  rorwiAl^  it  b  often  telaled  that  in  a 
slaughter-house  near  PariR  thirty-five  dead  horses 
were  picked  to  the  hones  in  a  single  night.  When 
pressed  by  lmnj;er  they  tiisjilay  nnu'li  btddness, 
and  their  skill  iu  stealing  evea  such  uuwaiiageable 


goods  as  eggs  is  well  known.  Thfllr  ■emeee,  espe- 
cially of  Mnell  and  bearing,  an  MBt«»  and  their 
InteuiMnee  ia  well  develop.  The  metlMn  an 

careful  of  their  tender  ofTspring,  but  the  malea  dii> 
play  the  reverse  of  parental  affection.  The  alhinoe 
are  delightful  peto.  Hrelitn  cites  several  strange 
oltHervatiiin.t  in  regarti  to  the  .ho  calleil  '  rat  kings,' 
whicli  con»Ut  apparently  of  a  numtier  of  diseasetl 
raU-4  with  entangled  tailn.  It  is  itaid  that  over  two 
dozen  individnals  have  been  found  thus  entangled. 
Kats  are  very  prolific,  breeding  four  or  five  times  a 
vear.  Four  to  ten  young  are  bruaglit  forth  at  a 
birtb,  after  a  very  MMnt  gestation  of  about  three 
weeka  Moteover^  the  young  become  mnially 
nature  in  al>nut  six  months.  AH  the  conditions 
favour  nipid  increane,  and  plagues  of  rata  by  no 
tneaiiH  easy  to  rojie  with  not  unfrequently  occur. 
Kats  ilo  mnrli  daiiia^je  in  various  ways  -by  their 
hurinw-.,  liy  their  voraeirtus  gnawing  oi  all  Mirt-»  of 
things,  by  their  omnivorous  appetite.  Tliey  luuier- 
mine  walls,  destroy  woodwork,  devour  stores. 
When  pre8s«><I  with  nunger  they  may  attack  large 
mammalM,  and  even  man  himself  sometimes  faUs 
a  victim.  They  have  bean  known  to  eat  holes  in 
fat  pigs,  to  gnaw  offtlie  legs  of  bfads,  and  even  to 
destroy  the  soles  of  elephants'  feet.  Their  destruc- 
tion may  in  niany  cases  be  left  to  their  natural 
eneniinti — birds  of  prey  and  camivorouH  mammals 
— but  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
traps  and  |M>isoiis.  One  of  the  most  etVective  ways 
of  destniying  them  is  to  feed  them  with  a  mixture 
of  meal  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Their  skin  is  some- 
times  used  for  making  glove-leather ;  and  their 
Hesh,  according  to  The  Farmtr't  FnetuU  and  FotJi, 
by  Theodore  Wood  (1887K  i*.  if  similarly  cooked, 
superior  to  mbfaik 
Than  an  aewal  gmara  nearly  related  to  Una— 


e.g.  Neeocia,  of  which  an  East  Indian  species,  the 
Buidiooot-rat  (N.  bandieota),  may  measore  over 
a  foot  in  length ;  Hapalotis,  represented  by  little 
jerboa-like  animals  tn  Anstnuia;  Ecfainothrix, 
with  one  species  in  Oelehes,  a  lat  tdth  a  veiy  long 
mnzzle,  and  spines  among  the  far;  Crieetomys, 
reitresented  by  a  formidable  African  species  {C. 
gtnnhinniis)  oi  large  .size  and  fens-iods  voracity. 
To  some  more  remot^'ly  rt  lated  nxleiits  the  terai 
rat  i-s  oft<>n  i>oi>nlarly  applied  e.^-.  to  the  Water- 
vole  i  ArviriJu  atnphibttu;  see  VuLK),  and  to  tbe 
Ameriean  MaBk.iafe(#VBers<MMBiM).  flee  Moon, 

liOOENTIA. 

Kata  {Metrotidavt  rofrusto).  a  Now  Zealand 

tree  related  to  varioas  specaee  of  Iron  wood  (q.v.). 
The  seed  is  believed  to  be  swallowed  by  a  cater- 
pillar, and  to  sprout  in  its  interior,  the  fo-t<-rinj» 
gnih  beinj;  of  course  kill<><l.  The  tree  U-;;ins  life 
as  a  cliiiiWr,  attached  tn  other  forest-trees,  and 
attains  a  height  of  16(J  feet  ;  hut  when  it  \\as<  killed 
the  supporting  Ktem  the  rata  is  able  to  sustain  its 
own  weight  and  to  grow  on  ats  an  independent  tree, 
attaining  ultiniateh*  a  height  of  near  200  feet 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  formerly  mnch  used  for 
making  clubs,  and  is  valaable  for  sliipbailding. 
See  AlsTcroiiihy,  Sea  and  S/ries  { 1889). 

Ratafl  a,  a  ttavonrui;;  esnence  made  with  tbe 
es-sential  oil  of  Almonds  (>ee  .VlMOHDS).  Thonane 
is  sometimes  given  to  other  eessBeeSi 

BlltwlTi  See  Mamhau.  ISLAXIM. 

RatcUlTe  Tables.  See  Friendly  Societies. 

Bate*  See  BoBOUOH,  Coukty,  Poob-lawi, 
and  <nndor  Tan)  Taxatiok. 

Rat^l  (Mellivora),  a  genus  of  fjua<lrupe<ls  of 
the  Bear  family  ( .\rctoidea ),  nearly  allietl  to  the 
(ilutton  (q.v.),  from  which  it  iliH'ers  in  having  one 
false  molar  less  in  each  jaw  and  the  upj>er  tnlier- 
cular  teeth  sli^,'htl\  lieveloped.  The  general  as[>eft 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  badgers,  but  heavier  and 
more  clumsy*.  Three  H{^>ecie«  are  known,  which 
inhabit  Afnoa  and  Indiaj  one  meies,  the  Cape 
Rntei  (jr.  rvlaf  or  eapmmb),  inhaUts  the  south  ef 


Tb«  OiH!  Katel  (MeUirora  raUl). 

Africa,  and  is  said  to  feed  moeh  on  bees  and  tiMir 

honey,  its  thick  fnr  protecting  it  against  their 

stitigs :  the  other  inhabits  the  north  of  India, 
prowls  alsint  by  nij.'ht,  is  a  voracious  devourer  of 
animal  bssi,  and  often  scratches  up  rt't-ently 
interred  iHi^lit^  from  their  graves.  The  Ca|>e  ratel 
is  alMiut  the  si/e  of  a  badger,  gray  al)Ove.  black 
lielow.  It  i.s  easily  tamed,  and  is  afnusingly  active 
in  eunfmement,  continnany  tanning  about  its  cage, 
and  tnmbling  stmnge  sonMraaalta  to  attract  the 
attention  of  speetaton,  fnm  which  it  seaw  to 
derive  great  ] 
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Bath*  th«  MA  Dane  for  •  praUatoifo  hill-fort. 
See  Hill-forts. 

Bathenow,  a  town  of  Pruwia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Havel  (here  cro«»e«l  by  a  stone  bridge), 
43  miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Berlin.    Optical  in 
Btnimenta,  wooden  waree,  machinery,  brickH  and 
tUes,  are  made.   Pop.  ( 1886)  13,072 ;  ( 1890)  16.363. 

Rathkeale^  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  the  river 

Deel,  19  miles  SW.  of  Limerick  by  rail.    Pop.  2549. 

Rathlln«  a  creMcent-ohaped  islaad  off  the  coant 
of  Antrim,  6}  mile«  N.  of  BallyoMtle.  Meworing 
M  by  14  milea,  and  3308  acres  in  area,  it  has  fine 
club,  eonaiita  of  eolnmnar  baaalt  ana  limestone, 
and  a»taiM  a  nuudmam  altitnda  of  4M  fmL  The 
•oO  in  the  vallejrs  is  fertile,  hot  fishing  is  the 

leadin<^  indu.-'trv,  the  kelp  iiianiifnctnre  bem(^  quite 
extinct,  llathliu  in  identilied  with  the  Rinma  of 
Ptolemy,  Rtruia  of  Pliny,  and  Raghlin  or  Ruqherin 
( '  fortrf*,M  of  Ireland  ')  of  later  writers.  St  Columba 
establisheii  a  phurch  here  in  the  6th  century  ;  and 
Bruce  in  1306  took  refuge  in  a  Gastle,  now  a  ruin. 
Pop.  (1641)  ION;  (IMiraSS. 

Ratlbor*  a  town  of  PruRRian  Silenia,  Rtandx  on 
the  left  Ijank  of  the  Oder,  44  mile«  SHE.  of  Op^ieln. 
It  im  the  chief  town  of  the  princi|)ality  of  Itiitilxir. 
which,  a  ."overeij^n  duchy  from  12X8  to  15.T2,  1»h.s 
Kinro  1742  \H^'n  Niitijt'ct  to  Prns.Hia.  Tlie  town 
luaniifactiires  toltacco,  slioes,  paper,  glass,  sturar, 
fnmitare,   &c.,   and   Iihn  lar<;e  mmworlMi.  Fnp. 

(1875)  17,269;  (1890  )  20,578. 

Ratirh,  Wolfoano  (aometimes  called  Katke 
or  I.utiiiiiioil  a.**  KatichiI'.h),  educationiHt,  was  Ixim 
at  Holittein  in  1.57I,  l>aae<l  a  new  HVMtem  of  educa- 
tion on  Bacon's  philonopiiy,  whicli  lu'  cviMmnded  to 
the  (^nnan  princes  at  Frankfort  in  161*2,  nnd  had 
an  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice  at  Kothen 
in  1618,  by  favour  of  the  prince  of  Anbalt.  His 
principle  wa>  tho  realistic  one  of  proceeding  from 
things  to  names,  and  from  the  mother-tongue  to 
the  stody  of  foreign  onee.  Bat  he  got  into  bad 
lelationa  with  the  clergy  and  with  his  natron, 
and  was  actually  imprisoned  for  ei);ht  montlM.  A 
second  chance  given  him  at  Ma;,'il<  l'iir),'  in  1620 
ended  also  in  failure,  and  after  »ome  years  of 
ineffective  wanderings  he  died  at  Erfurt  in  16.'ii. 

There  are  monogrmphs  on  hiui  by  Krauw  ( 187:2),  Storl 

(1876)  ,  «nd  Hohumann  (1876);  and  ae«  R  H.  Quick, 
Sua^»  on  EduDotMmal  Ibfformen  (1868}  new  ed.  1880). 

Katlo.  See  PROPmcnoir,  FLvxiom. 

Ration*  in  the  r.riti-li  Arinv.  in  the aUowance 

of  provisions  granttnl  to  each  otiicer  on  service  and 
in  Honie  colonies,  and  to  each  non-eommissioned 
officer  and  soldier  at  all  times  unless  on  furlough 
or  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  The  ordinary* 
ration  is  (  Ih.  of  meat,  with  1  Ih.  of  bread  (*batt 
■eoonds'),  ineieaeed  by  ^  Ih.  of  meat  when  in  eamp 
or  abroad.  Sometimes  a  grocery  ration  (tea  or 
coffee,  sugar,  salt,  &c.)  is  also  issueil,  IJd.  being 
then  (iodiicte<l  from  the  pay  of  the  recipient. 
When  men  are  not  supplieti  with  bread  ami  meat 
rations  an  allowance  of  6d.  per  dieii]  i>  ;,Tunted 
tliejn.  The  bread  ration  may  lie  increa.se<l  dur- 
ing oj>erations  in  the  field,  thou>ih  not  alnive 
1^  lb.  of  bread  or  1  lb.  of  biscuit,  and  the  officer 
commanding  maj  direct  the  issue  in  addition  of 
wine,  spirits,  or  my  other  article  of  subsutence 
equivalent  theretow  The  famiHee  of  soldiers  aoeom- 
panying  thero  abroad  are  allowed  the  following : 
the  wife  (marrieil  nnder  regulations),  half  a  ration  : 
each  legitimate  child  under  fourteen,  quarter  ration. 
A  ration  of  forage  at  homo  consi.nt**  of  10  lb.  of  oatw, 
12  lb.  of  hay,  and  8  lb.  of  straw  for  eju  h  liot^c  .An 
extra  2  lb.  of  oats  is  alloweil  in  cam  p.  Start- 
ofhcers  and  mounted  orticerw  (jf  infantry  provide 
their  own  forage  except  on  active  service,  and  are 
graatdd  a  peeniiiiuy  allowanea  of  ahont  la.  7d. 
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{ vary  ing  with  the  loeality)  per  day  to  eiiaUe  tbam 
todoaob 

The  full  navy  ration  oooaisti  of  the  following 
artic1<>s :  Daily — 1|  lb.  of  ship-biscuit  or  IJ  lb.  of  son 
bread,  pint  of  spirit,  2  oz.  sugar,  1  oz.  chocolate, 
^  <>/.  tea ;  1  Ih.  fresh  meat  and  ^  lb.  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, when  these  are  procurable;  otherwise,  lib. 
salt  i>ork,  with  J  pint  split  pea«,  or  1  lb.  of  salt 
l>eef,  with  9  oz.  Hour,  J  oz.  suet,  and  l{  oz.  of 
currants  or  raisins.  On  alternate  salt- beef  days — 
2  oz.  preserved  potatoes.  Weekly' — |  rant  oatmeal, 
i  oz.  mustard,  i  oz.  pepper,  i  pint  magar.  The 
sailor's  ration  in  is.-<ued  free  of  any  stoppage. 

RatioualLsiu,  as  'a  system  of  belief  regulated 
by  rea-^on,'  mi^ht  l>e  expecte<l  U>  mean  the  opposite 
of  iiTationality,  crass  ignorance,  unci  perverse  nre- 
judice  ;  and  the  growth  of  rationiili>iM  would  ttien 
mean  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  men  and 
nations.  It  is  nearly  in  this  sense  that  Leckv  usee 
the  word  ;  attributing  to  its  wholesome  influence 
the  deoay  of  the  belief  in  magic,  witchcmft,  and 
otliar  IriaMna  inperstitionB,  aad  the  rabetitatiaB  of 
a  Idndly  tolenuMe  in  phMe  of  hiind  nalfpr  |Nia»' 
cntion. 

Rut  in  (irdinaiy  English  usage,  genenU  as  well 
a,H  tlie<iiii}iit"al,  the  connotation  or  the  worti  is 
sultstantiiiUy  ditleretit.  It  is  ^fiici nil v  employed 
as  a  term  of  reproach  for  those  who,  williout  utterly 
denyin;;  or  attempting  to  overthrow  the  foundations 
of  religion,  make  such  concessions  to  the  enemy  as 
tend  to  subvert  the  faith  ;  who  admit  the  thin  end 
of  a  wedge  that  pressed  home  will  rend  and  destroy 
the  fabric  They  rely,  more  or  less  exelaaivdy  and 
blamewnrthily,  on  mere  human  reason  inattiad  of 
simply,  franlily,  and  fully  acr>'|>iing  the  dicta  of 
the  divine  word.  An  atheist  would  not  l)e  »iK)ken 
of  as  a  rationalist,  nor  won  hi  an  irreligious,  Idas- 

|>heming  freethinker.  Uatitnialists  in  onlinary  jtar- 
ance  are  thof*e  who  are  more  '  lilK?ral '  or  '  advaneeil ' 
than  the  main  Ixnly  of  the  orthodo.x  ;  in  es{>ecial 
those  who  take  a  '  low  '  view  of  inspiration,  and 
minimise  or  explain  away  the  miraculous  details  of 
the  history  of  revelation  and  redemption.  Ration- 
alism is  not  so  much  a  Ixxly  of  doctrine  as  a  nuuMl 
of  mind,  a  tendency  of  thoagiiit  shown  in  the 
attempt  to  apply  to  religious  ooelriMy  tiM  nend 
story,  and  the  sa«^'red  scri|itures  tlia MOM aMthode 
of  research  and  proof  as  are  used  In  mere  human 
science  ami  liisimx .  utul  the  lit^Tatiin-x  of  all  times 
and  jKitjiles,  Tliis  fcatnre  is  also  nH-o^'nisetl, 
tlioii;,'h  with  api'inval,  bv  l^-cky  in  his  wider  nso 
of  the  word  :  '  iiatiunalisni,'  he  says,  '  leads  men 
on  all  occasions  to  subordinate  dogmatio  theolog>- 
to  the  dictatee  of  reason  and  conscimce.  ...  It 
predispoaea  men  in  historj-  to  attribute  all  kinds 
of  phenonnem  to  aataml  rather  than  to  miraculous 
caoeea ;  in  theology  to  eateem  eneeeedhig  religious 
systehis  the  cxprtwsion  of  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions of  that  religious  sentiment  which  is  implanted 
in  man  ;  ami  in  ethics  to  rep-ird  a.-^  dutii  s  only 
those  wliicli  con>*cience  reveals  to  l>e  siich.'  I'uitinn- 
ati-'in,  not  lieing  a  system  but  a  temjKT  or  ilrift 
of  mind,  has  difl'erent  aims  at  different  times  • 
just  as  '  liberalism '  in  politics  was  not  the  same 
thing  liefore  I83S  as  it  came  to  I>e  after,  or  in  1832 
what  it  waa  in  1887*  1885)  or  1890.  Ouinions  are 
heard  in  semmna  and  eKponnded  in  books  by  theo- 
logical profeteon  In  1891  without  proving  serious 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  majority*,  which  in  1860 
would  by  all  but  a  small  minority  have  been  re- 
jjani'd  a->  ilistinctly  rationalistic  Thus,  till  lately 
it  Wits  aliirminfi  rationalism  to  dispute  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  <Jene?»is.  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  the  Davidic  authorship) 
of  any  of  the  Psalms;  now  the  newer  view  is 
aaanmed  by  many  orthodox  teachers.  And  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  IMh  eentaiy  acliolan  eanustly 
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vapport  riew*  which  they  tlieinwhrw  twatad  m 

highly  daniL.'eronKi  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier. 
RHlionaliMii  of  thi«  kind  i»  a  trwiiMtion  stage,  but 
liot  neceHHiirily  a  tranHitioii  tn  iiiiKflief. 

The  riitioiiali->tic  teini»er  iiia\  U-  traced  in  almost 
every  a^u  of  tin-  rhun  irs  liiritorv  :  no  doabt  the 
extreiner  repre)*eiitaliM'«  <>f  the  Petrine  party  in 
•ub-apMtolic  times  iigunltMl  Paul's  views  as  lax 
and  ration&iUtic  If  the  Kefonnation  was  not 
nxited  in  rationalism  (as  to  Catholics  it  seenia 
to  have  been),  taaajf  of  the  ecmteiitiaM  oi  tlie 
rafoniMn  were  raeh  as  aU  imtigBafiili  aooept  and 
npaapathise  wittL  Zwingli  was  a  mtioaalist  to 
Lntner  and  the  Lutherans ;  Socinos  was  of  coane 
a  niticniallNt  of  an  extreme  type.  The  dry  and 
barren  douuiatic  ortho<loxy  of  (Jerniany  iu  tlie  ITtli 
century  &tere«l  a  mtioiialiNin  as  euld  and  un- 
spiritnal.  In  the  England  of  the  IHtli  century, 
during  the  I>eiKtic  controversies,  the  Evangelicals 
of  Germaay  thought,  not  al toother  unjustly,  that 
some  of  tM  most  conspicnons  opponents  of  the 
deiats  were  not  themselves  tm  tram  the  ehaiga 
of  imtionalism ;  and  the  Bvawgeltoale  ef  Soottaiid 
tegarded  the  *madeimtes'  of  tlie  18th  century, 
however  orthodox  in  dogma,  as  thoroughly  ration- 
alistic in  spirit.  ILitionalism  is  not  so  iinich 
opposed  to  orthotloxy  a»  t«  mysticism,  and  what 
wius  called  variously  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  'high- 
flying,' and  metho<tisin.  A  soulless  orthodoxy  nas 
not  seldom  liecn  o|iini-.t'd  hy  a  fervent  piety  that 
by  a  not  unnatural  antithesis  has  tended  to  run 
into  heretical  extremes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
actual  rationalists  have  often  been  foremost  amongst 
the  champions  of  religioo,  and  of  revealed  religion, 
a^ainat  ndioal  fawrtaiinking,  dalsni,  natiiiaaaBh 
and  materialbm. 

In  Germany  the  term  rationalism  is  more  definite 
in  its  reference  than  in  England,  but  is  not  always 
UHt  il  ill  (juite  the  saiiii-  ^eiiM'.  The  two  defective 
and  mulually  op|M>se<l  sclioolsnf  thought  that  Kant 
sought  to  BUperKcde  by  his  critical  jiliuosophy  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  shallow  empiricism,  and  on 
the  other  a  ba-^elos  and  overweening  metaphysical 
dogmatism  or  rationalism.  Bacon  also  contrasted 
empirical  philoeophera  with  rationalists  who  spin 
tbair  siyawm  as  snidetB  do  eobwdia  oat  of  their 
own  bowdi.  Wolfr  nrcsenta  the  nasbooiii]iieDoaa 
example  of  the  philosophical  rationalism  which 
held  that  all  that  is  in  heaven  above  and  earth 
beneath  co\iM  lie  'proved'  by  pr«eudo- mathematical 
InPtllod^^  :  and  OH  (to«l,  responsibility,  and  imiimr- 
talitv  wen-  aiiu>iig>«t  the  things  that  could  \>e 
provi^i  at  endless  length  and  in  various  wayH, 
this  jihihxHophical  rationalism  le<i  directly  up  to  a 
rationalist  tueolug}-.  which  consisted  uiuinly  in  a 
series  of  dogmas  to  be  demomtnted  from  the  philo- 
•ophkal  auoms,  indading  soaie  at  least  w  the 
doetrinas  ef  revealed  religion.  What  in  revelation 
MMld  not  be  demoDstrateid  aooording  to  this  scheme 
was  disallowed  or  explained  away.  Practical 
religion  Wcanic  in  the  Atf/kUrn'mg  ft  qwtem  of 
mere  utilitarian  morals. 

Kant  i>rt  part»<l  the  way  for  a  ilceper  view  of  man, 
history,  and  the  nnivcrse ;  bnt  his  own  explicit 
statements  on  |M>Hiti\e  religion  were  pronounce<lly 
rationalistic  :  and  the  negative  side  of  his  philo- 
sophy was  well  calculated  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  another  school  of  theological  rationalists  ( often 
called  Vulwir  rutiotudimnuM),  of  whom  Tieftrunk 
(17M-18S71.  Bretwshneider  (1776-1848),  and  Weg- 
lehefder  (1771-1840)  may  be  taken  as  representa- 
tives. De  Wette  (1780-1849)  shows  the  transition 
to  Schleiermacher,  who  (though  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word  he  whj^  an  outsjtoken  rationalist ) 
combine*!  what  wa.>*  U-st  in  tin-  opiKwing  ^chools  of 
rationalist-i  and  MUi>ernatiirali.sts,  founded  a  higher 
and  truer  religions  pbilosophy,  and  heralded  even 
th«  *  peetoialOimloiiy '  of  the  mediation  aebooL 


Bat  it  waa  not  la  the  vhara  of  eneealatina  and 

dogma,  bnt  in  that  of  biblical  critiaaai,  ttiat  G^er- 

niaii  rationalism  accomplished  its  nudn  worlc,  and 

left  it«  deepest  mark  on  subsequent  theological 
development.  In  the  early  IMth  eentnrj  the 
'(leriiians  in  Greek  were  siull)  t'l  seek,'  as 
English  scholars  thought :  the  (iermanh  them- 
selves admitted  that  in  studying  the  Scripture* 
they  failed  to  escape  from  dogmatic  presupposi- 
tions, and  that  it  was  the  En^luh  divines  who  ap- 
proadbed  the  New  Testament  u  a  historical  spint, 
wydi  in  tiw  Gennaay  ef  that  day  cansed  mia* 
givings.  It  is  noteworthy  tliat  Seauer  ( ITSi^l ), 
'  the  father  of  rationalism,'  obtained  the  doctorate 
for  a  thesis  written  again.st  Whiston,  Bentley,  and 
other  English  scli<dars  in  defence  of  the  'three 
heavenly  vvitnt-sses'  of  1  .lohii,  v.  7.  Semler  in 
the  schools,  supporteti  bv  l>es>ing  an<l  Henler  in 
literature,  was  suon  teachuig  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible  must  be  studied  as  human  prodncttoas :  Eich- 
horn  (1752-18*27)  thoroughly  accepted  and  a|iplied 
that  principle.  Rationalist  criticism  was  carried 
to  an  absard  length  by  Pftolaa  (1781-1861).  who 
taught  that  the  Gospels  oontaiiied  oatnraJ  and 
not  supernatural  events,  and  whose  most  ingenious 
but  inept  'explanations'  of  tlie  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament,  '  retaining  everj'where  the  husk 
but  surrendering  the  religious  kernel,"  were  made 
a  laughing  stock  by  Strauss  Strauss 's  '  m>'thical 
theory"  ( excessively ratiouali^t  in  tin-  Engliak  sense 
of  the  tenn )  wrs  in  its  turn  sui>erseded  by  Baur 
(q.v.)  and  the  new  Tubingen  school,  whose  epoch- 
making  work  marks  the  openiiutof  tlie  most  recent 
period  in  scriptural  criticism.  11m  'ootaa'  of  the 
n«iw«r  critieism,  whether  mora  or  lam  ra^tiooaliBt 
from  the  older  English  point  of  view,  are  the  eon- 
victioii  that  all  truth  is  one,  whether  derived  fmni 
the  natural  sciences,  historical  research,  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  or  the  records  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  the  willingness  to  accept  what  is  appar 
ently  estahlishetl  by  the  consensus  of  scholars  even 
where  this  involvet<  giving  up  the  belief  in  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture.  &uny  of  the  contentions 
of  self  confident  and  aggrSBBIve  mtionalism  have 
long  since  mutually  desHoyed  ena  another.  No- 
thing can  be  mora  eonlcMy  to  the  tvoa  hisfeoiie  and 
setenUfle  spirit  ilmti  the  aasnmptleaa  of  a  reekkm 
sciolism  :  there  is  a  false  and  a  tnie  rationalism  ; 
and  it  should  be  rcmendiered  that  much  that  is 
now  most  surely  Udicvcd  hy  all  has  at  one  lime 
or  another  been  brande<i  as  rationalistic 

See  the  church  historiea;  Tholuck,  VoryttrkirkU  da 
Rationalitmu*  (1853)  and  OttekiekU  dr*  Rationalitmut 
(1866,  nnfiniithvd ),  and  i-arlior  uiunugrapbs  by  Staudlin 
and  Riickert ;  H.  J.  Ko!**-'a  t-fusay  On  the  State  of  Rtligum 
in  Protrttanl  (irrmdnij  (1K25).  and  Ihiaey'B  UUtorical 
Inquiry  into  tkt  CatiHS  of  thr  RaUonalitt  Ckaracter  >.'f 
the  rAfo/oj/y  o/ff  rminni/  "(182J<-;»);  A.  a  Farrar,  Cnh- 
cal  HitUtrt/ a/ Free  Thougkl  {1862) ;  R.  W.  Mackav.  The 
TfibxHijnt  Sckooi  and  iU  AtvUetdenU  {\^) ;  I>ecky.  Hi- 
torp  of  Rationalittm  in  Europe  (1865);  HoTst.  Ihtt-  ri: 
of  Rationalitm  (New  York,  18<)<)(:  Kiaher,  Faith  and 
flatiimaJijrm  (Now  York,  1879  I ;  luUiKh's  ifo/ioaa/  TA/- 
<.l,xiii  ( 1S72  )  Biid  MoriiiitiiU  of  Jtiliijiou*  Thought  (  1885  i; 
Draper,  lutrlltetual  Dtrelopnitnt  <>/  EurofM  (1867)  and 
Coi\j(irt  btiv^tn  Science  and  Rflvjion  (1874);  Caint&. 
Unbelief  in  tke  Eighteenth  Century  (1881);  Pfleider^r. 
The  Detrlcptnent  of  Thet>lo',ip  in  Germany  rtnce  Kaut 
(Lond.  1890);  also  the  nrtick's  in  this  work  on  CHURCH 
History,  RsroRVATioN,  Deism,  Exegesis,  and  works 
there  cited,  with  the  articles  on  the  chief  rationsHst 
orities  snd  thinksrs. 

Ratiobon  (Ger.  Regexsbi*rq),  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  stand.s  on  the  right  l»ank  of  the  l>anul)e, 
H'2  miles  hy  rail  NNE.  of  Munich.  Formerly  a 
free  city  of  the  eni]pire  and  seat  of  the  Diet,  Rati«- 
bon  prcsi'iits  a  strongly  marked  media'val  character, 
with  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  high,  many-oor- 
nerad,  gabled  hoasofli  AmoagitadmiaMatlmmBit 
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remarkable  in  the  noble  Gothic  cathedral,  1)e;{iin  in 
1*273,  but  not  completed  till  1534,  and  re«tore<l  in 
the  19th  centur)'.  The  Church  of  St  Janien,  for- 
merly Itelon^rin);  to  the  Irish  {Scoii)  BenedictincH, 
dat«»  from  the  12th  oentur>',  and  U  built  in  the 
pure  Byzantine  ntyle.  The  old  town-ltall  wa« 
U!4ed  for  a  century  and  a  half  ( 1645-1806)  at*  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  inii>erial  diet.  At  tiie 
(iolden  CroM  Inn  Charleit  V.  met  the  mother  of  liLs 
son  Don  John  of  AuHtria.  There  are  numerous 
intere«tinK  private  dwellings,  a«  the  Thum  and 
Taxis  Palace,  with  librarv-  (40,000  vola.),  pictui-e- 
galler}',  &c.,  the  royal  vifla,  and  otherH.  A  xtono 
liridge  ( 1135-46),  1024  feet  long,  connects  RntiHlMm 
with  the  busy  trading  Huburb  of  Stndt  am  Hof. 
The  nianufacturefi  include  |M)rcelain  and  stoneware, 
hra»}*  &iul  8t«el  wares,  leather,  toliacco,  lead-pencils, 
chemicals,  &c. ;  and  there  is  an  active  trade,  es|>tf- 
cially  in  corn  and  salt.  Pop.  ( 1875)  31,4«7  ;  ( 1890) 
37,365.  Originally  a  Celtic  town,  Rada^lxma 
( whence  Bnti.slHin ),  this  place  was  made  by  the 
Itomnns  a  frontier  fortress.  Later  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria.  Fre»lerick  II. 
declared  it  (1245)  a  free  im]>erial  city.  During 
the  14th  centurj'  it  was  the  chief  seat  uf  the  ludo- 
Levantine  trade,  and  wa»  one  of  the  moMt  popu- 
lous cities  of  southern  1  Germany.  Here  were  signed 
the  Ratisbon  Interim  (q.v.)  in  1541  and  the  annia- 
tice  between  France  ami  Austria  in  1684.  The 
city  was  stormed  by  Duke  Beniliard  of  Weimar 
in  1633,  and  by  Itoth  the  Austrian.s  and  the  French 
in  1809.  It  was  ceile<l  to  Bavaria  in  1810.  See 
works  bv  Weininger  (7th  ed.  1884)  and  Janner  (3 
vols.  188i:i-86). 

Ratna'ffiri,  a  coast-town  of  India,  136  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  BomWv,  with  a  fort  and  sanline-ftsherv. 
Pop.  12,616.— Tde  district  has  an  area  of  3922  sq. 
m.  and  a  pop.  ( 1891)  of  1,105,926. 

Rattan,  a  walking-stick  made  from  the  stem  of 
a  palm  that  grows  in  .Sumatra.    See  Palm,  p.  722. 

Rattany.  See  Rhatany. 

Rattazzl*  Urbano,  an  Italian  statesman,  was 
lM3rn  at  Alessandria,  June  29,  1808.  He  studicHl 
law  at  Turin  and  practised  as  an  advocate  with 
great  sncceits  at  Casale.  After  the  proclamation 
of  the  constitution  in  1848  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Second  Chamlier  for  Alessandria,  and  began 
his  political  career  as  a  dcm(x?rat  His  eloquence 
an<l  liberal  principles  raised  him  to  the  ministry' : 
Gioberti  made  him  minister  of  the  Interior  and 
later  of  Justice;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Novara  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
ministry.  When  Napoleon  III.  threatened  the 
liberty  of  Piedmont,  Cavonr,  Rattazzi,  and  their 
parties  joined  together  to  defeat  his  schemes,  and 
m  1853  Rattaz/i  took  the  portfolio  of  Justice  under 
Cavour,  and  presente<l  the  bill  for  the  aliolition  of 
convents.  Being  accuse<l  of  weakness  in  suppres- 
sing the  Mazzinian  movement  in  1857,  he  retired 
from  office  early  in  the  following  year.  In  1859, 
\\ov,  ever,  he  was  back  again  in  otfice  as  minister  of 
I  he  Interior.  The  threatened  cession  of  .Savoy  and 
Nice,  which  he  oppoM><i,  led  to  his  retirement  in 
1860.  Having  changes!  his  views  on  this  point,  he 
was  in  March  1862  entnisted  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  ministrj',  but  had  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  consequence  of  his  op[M>sition  to  Garibaldi ; 
and  once  more  prime-minister  for  six  months  in 
1887,  he  lost  the  post  for  the  same  reason.  He 
died  at  Frosinone,  June  5,  1873.  A  want  of 
stability  was  his  chief  drawback  as  a  statesman. 

His  Speeches  wore  edited  by  Soovazri  (8  vols.  Rome, 
1«7«-80)l  Sec  a  life  by  Morelli  (Padua,  1874),  and  Rat- 
tazzi (t  ton  Tempi  ( Pans,  1H81 ). 

Rattlesnake  (Crotalm),  a  genus  of  highly 
»pefialise<l  venomous  snakes,  with  a  rattle  of  homy 
nngx  at  the  end  of  the  tail.    A  long  fang  is  borne 
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on  each  maxilla,  and  is  j»erforate<l  by  a  canal,  down 
which  the  venomous  secretion  of  a  modified  salivary* 
gland  Hows  when  the  rattler  strikes.  Behind 
each  fang  are  several  resen-e  fangs,  which  replace 
it  after  breakage  —  a  not  unfrequent  result  of 
the  bite.  There  are  about  liftecn  species,  exclu- 
sively American.  Of  these  the  Itandea  Rattlesnake 
( C.  horridus)  is  abundantly  distributetl  from  Maine 
to  Texas.  Its  maximum  length  seems  to  be  about 
four  feet,  and  the  rattles  have  lieen  known  to 
consist  of  twenty-three  rings,  but  forms  and  rattles 
BO  large  are  very  rare.  The  predominant  colour  of 
the  Ixxly  varies  from  yellow  to  almost  black. 
Among  the  other  sjiecies  are  C.  diiristus  (Mexico 
to  Brazil),  C.  molosauM  (Mexico  and  Arizona),  C. 
hirifer  (California  and  other  western  regions),  the 
Diamond  Rattler — C.  adnmantetm  (California  and 
Mexico),  the  Home<l  Rattler — C.  cenutea  (Cali- 
foniia,  Arizona,  and  Mexico). 

Rattlesnakes  are  naturally  sluggish  and  prefer 
defensive  to  offensive  tactics,  except  when  on  the 
track  of  their  natural  prey — rabbits,  rata,  squirnds, 
and  other  small  mammnls.  Not  a  few  ideas  aliout 
rattlesnakes  must  Im*  dismisse*!  as  false  :  they  do 
not  fas<-inate  or  charm  mammals  or  binis,  though 
these  may  lie  overcome  by  an  almost  paralysing 


Kattk-sjiake  ( Crotalut  korridut)  in  act  of  ■inking. 


fear ;  the  rattling  does  not  lure  pre^'  nor  attract 
mates,  but  is  rather  a  reflex  expression  of  excite- 
ment, apparently  warning  ofT  molesters  on  whom 
the  snake  is  doulitless  unwilling  to  expend  energy 
in  the  exhausting  act  of  strilcing ;  finally,  the 
number  of  rin^  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
age  of  the  animal,  though  new  rings  seem  to  be 
added  at  successive  nloughings.  Rattlesnakes  are 
generally  niKtumal.  The  young  are  brought  forth 
alive.  The  |K)ison  is  verj'  deadly,  rapidly  paralys- 
ing the  nerve-centres  and  affecting  the  respiratory 
and  circulator)'  functions.  When  a  man  is  bitten 
it  is  customarj'  to  ligature  above  the  wound,  to 
suck  out  the  poison,  to  use  stimulants  freely,  and 
to  inject  antidotes  such  as  permanganate  of  potash. 
Often,  howe%'er,  the  result  of  the  bite  is  fatal  (see 
Snakes). 

Rattray*  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  on  the 
Ericlit,  opposite  Blairgowrie.    Pop.  2227. 

Rancti«  Christian  Daniel,  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Arolsen,  in  Waldeck,  2d  January  1777.  In 
1797  he  Wame  valet  to  Frederick- William  II., 
king  of  Prassin,  but,  resolving  to  devote  himself 
to  art,  was  enabled  by  Frederick-William  IV.  to 
study  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoywl  the  friendship 
of  Thorwaldseii.  Canova,  and  \t'illielni  von  Hnm- 
boldt,  the  Pmssian  minister.  In  181 1  he  was  called 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Berlin  to  execute  the  monu- 
mental statue  of  Queen  Ixiuisa  now  at  Charlotten- 
bnrg.  Ranch  was  not,  however,  quite  satisfied 
with  this  triumph  of  his  art,  but  commence*!  a  new 
statue  of  the  queen,  which  he  finished  eleven  years 
afterwanis,  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  now  in  the 
palace  of  Sans  Souci.  After  this  he  lived  princi- 
pally at  Berlin,  but  occasionally  >-isitcd  Rome, 
Cariara,  and  Munich.    He  laboured  indcfatigably 
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in  his  profeflaion,  and  by  1824  had  executed 
seventy  ousts  in  marble,  of  which  twenty  were 
of  coloosal  Hize.  HLs  works  inchide  two  coIosmI 
bronze  statues  of  Field  niarehal  Kliicher  (IK27),  a 
bronze  statue  of  Maximilian  of  liavaria  (Itci.'S), 
and  statues  of  Albert  Diirer,  (roethe,  Schiller, 
and  Kchleiermacher.  HiH  mattterpiece  is  the  nias- 
niKcent  monument  of  Frederick  the  (ireat  ( 1851 ) 
which  adorns  Berlin.  He  died  at  Drefxlen,  3d 
Decemljer  1857.    See  Life  by  Eggers  ( 1873-90). 

Railhe.s  Hans  ('the  Kou^di  House,' caileil) 
i^  the  name  of  a  great  intttilution  founde«l  and 
niauageil  by  Johann  Heinrich  Wichern  (1808-81) 
at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  in  connection  with  the 
German  Home  Mission  {Innere  MUsion).  It  is 
partly  a  refuge  for  morally  neglecte«l  children ; 
partly  a  boaxuing-school  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual education  of  children  of  the  higher  classes  ; 
lastly,  a  training -scluml  for  thooe  who  wish  to 
liecoine  teachers  or  officials  in  houses  of  correction, 
hospitals.  &c. ,  in  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
Home  Mission.  It  was  o)>ened  on  Novemlier  1, 
1831,  by  Wichern  with  twelve  neglected  children. 
By  the  adtiition  of  new  houses  the  whole  has,  how- 
ever, been  very  much  enlarged,  and  has  of  late 
almost  grown  into  a  colony.  A  printing-office,  a 
bookbinders'  shop,  and  book  selling  form  part  of 
the  institution.  The  children  live  in  familiea  of 
twelve,  each  family  being  under  the  paternal 
superintendence  of  a  young  artisan,  who  employs 
the  children  according  to  their  CApabilitieH,  part\v 
in  indoor,  )>artly  in  ouUloor  manual  laliour.  In 
conn(>ction  with  the  Rauhes  Haus  there  was 
founde<l  in  184.')  a  kind  of  conventual  institute  for 
the  education  of  young  men  as  hea«Is  or  superin- 
tendents of  similar  institutions.  See  works  on  the 
subject  by  Wichern  ( 1833-83). 

Ranmer,  Friedrich  Ludwio  Georo  von, 
(Jeriuaii  historian,  was  born  at  Wiirlitz,  near 
I^ewAU,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  14th  May  1781. 
studied  law  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  entered 
the  Prussian  state  service  in  1801.  In  1811  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  History  and  Politics  at 
Breslau  ;  in  1819  he  was  callea  to  till  the  similar 
chair  at  Berlin.  He  was  for  some  time  secretary 
of  the  Berlin  Acailemy.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  amltassador  of  the  (iernian  parliament. 
He  died  on  14th  .lune  1873.  The  lirst  scientific 
historian  to  |>opularise  history  in  (Tcrman,  Von 
Raumer  wrote  Gtsrhirhte  dcr  Hohetutnufrn  (6 
vols.  1823-25),  his  Itest  Ixxik,  base<l  on  critical 
research,  and  agreeably  written  ;  Grjwhichte  Euro- 
pn»  sett  linn  hnde  det  15  JfthrhiiwUrta  (8  vol-s. 
1832-60);  Beitnu/e  zur  neiirrtn  (ifjirhirhte  (5 
vols.  183&-39);  and  editetl  the  useful  Huttor- 
Uchet  Taachenbach  from  1830.  In  the  years  18.10- 
43  he  made  extensive  journeys,  going  as  far  as 
the  L'nit««l  States;  the  olntervat ions  made  during 
these  trips  were  written  in  several  boolo*  dealing 
with  England  (18.^')  and  1841),  Italy  (1840),  the 
Unitetl  States  (1845),  &c.  See  his  Lehenserinner- 
UHfjen  uiut  BrirftPtcfufl  (2  vols.  1861 ). 

Kanmer,  Karl  Groro  von.  geologist  and 
geographer,  a  brother  of  the  prece«ling.  was  bom 
April  9.  1783,  at  Wrtriitz,  stmlietl  at  Gftttingen  and 
Halle,  and  at  the  Mining  Acailemy  at  Freil»erg, 
was  appointed  profi'jtsor  of  Mineralogy  at  Breslau 
in  1811,  was  translated  in  1819  to'  Halle,  and 
finally,  in  1827,  was  ap|)ointe«i  prof«»sor  of  Miner- 
alogy and  Natural  History  at  Erianpen,  where  he 
died  .June  2,  1865.  His  most  ambitious  Nxik  was 
(iejirhirhte  tier  Piutaqwjik  ( 1843-51  ;  5th  e<l.  1878- 
80),  a  portion  of  which  was  issned  separately  as 
Die  Erziehuna  drr  MddcAen  (4th  ed.  1886).  'His 
most  popular  books  were,  after  these.  lif^hrtibunq 
der  Erdoberjldfhe  (6th  ed.  1866);  Paltutina  (4th 
©d.  1800);  and  Lehrhttrh  drr  allprmfinrn  Geotjraphie 
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(18.32;  3d  ed.  1848).  He  also  wrote  books  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  special  study, 
as  (ieoqnottitche  FrugmenU  (1811),  Ver$uch  etnrt 
AbCBueht  der  Krittallkunde  (1820-21),  &c. 
See  his  Autobiography  (Stuttg.  1866). — His  son, 
RiDOLF  VON  Raumer  (1815-76),  from  1846  a 
pnifeasor  at  Erlangen,  won  a  high  reputation  in 
the  field  of  Teutonic  philolog}*. 

RavalllaCi  Francols  (1578-1610),  a  liankrupt 
«clnM)liiiii.st€r,  who,  after  long  imprisonment  and 
a  brief  service  in  the  Onler  of  r  eaillans,  was  moved 
by  fanaticism  to  slab  Henij'  IV.  (q.v. )  of  Fnuice. 
He  was  torn  asunder  by  norseR.  See  Loi*«leur, 
Ravaillac  et  tea  CvmpHcta  ( 1873 ). 

KaTelin.  See  Fortification. 

Raven  ( Corvus  coraz ),  a  species  of  Crow  ( q.  v. ), 
now  somewhat  rare  in  Britain  except  in  remote 
region.'t  or  on  rocky  islands.  It  is,  however,  widely 
distributed  in  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  North 


Raven  ( Comu  eomz ). 


America.    The  plumage  is  glossy  black,  with  a 

fturplish-blue  lustre  on  some  parts.  The  bill  and 
egs  are  also  black.  In  length  the  raven  measures 
alsiut  two  feet.  The  males  are  rather  larger  and 
more  lustnms  than  the  females.  Very  early  in  the 
year  the  bulky  nest  is  built  on  a  cliff  or  tree  ;  the 
three  to  five  eggs  arc  blnish-green,  with  bmwnL*h 
spotA.  The  raven's  note  tends  to  lie  harsh,  but  is 
refined  at  the  pairing  season,  and  the  bird  may  be 
trained  to  uarrot-like  imitation  with  remarkable 
success.  Tne  flight  is  powerful,  and  the  bird  often 
soars  high.  On  small  mammals,  such  as  rats,  the 
raven  is  fond  of  feeding,  and  its  attacks  on  game 
and  even  lambs  have  led  to  its  extermination  in 
many  districts.  In  Scandinavia  the  raven  mas 
sjicre<l  to  Odin,  but  in  many  countries  it  is  a  bird 
of  ill  omen.  Instances  are  on  record  of  ravens 
which  live<l  for  four-score  years,  and  there  is  no 
diMibt  that  it«  natural  longevity  is  great.  Three 
varieties  or  sub-species  of  the  raven  are  recognised 
in  North  America.  See  Crow  ;  and  R.  W. 
Schufehlt,  The  Myology  of  the  Baven  ( 1890). 

Ravenna*  a  city  of  Italy,  43  miles  K  of 
Bologna,  once  close  to,  but  now  some  5  miles  from 
the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  is  connecte»l  by  the 
Corsini  Canal,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  3  miles  long, 
with  five  gates.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  an  aren- 
bi»li()p  since  4,38,  and  possesse**  a  museum,  a  jMililic 
library-,  a  picture-gallery*,  municipal  buildings  (  with 
a  leaning  tower),  a  theatre,  &c.  It  has  niana- 
factures  of  silk,  linen,  paper,  and  glass,  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  agricultural  products.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  the  squares  are  adorned  with 
statues  of  the  popes.    'The  outward  aspect  of  the 
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town  and  its  buildings  is  dnll  and  disappointing, 
bat  the  interiors  of  Uie  churdivi  m  exceeding^ 
interesting.    Pop.  12,100 ;  of  eommane,  flO,S7S. 

Foasibly  a  Tiiessalijiii  setlleinent,  afterwar<ls 
held  by  the  Umhriiins,  llaveuua  misHed  to  Kouie 
tm  one  of  <1ir  « in>  >  of  Cisalpine  Ganl  soutli  of  the 
Po.  It  Hrst  lM»caiiie  famoim  under  Augnstnn  as 
tlio  statiiiii  of  the  Ailrintic  fleet,  with  ClassLs  a 
nourishing  suburb — as  itit  (mrt,  a  site  marked  now 
only  by  a  church,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by 
the  pino  forest  celebrated  by  Dante.  Boccaccio, 
Dryaeo,  and  Byron.  Deserted  by  tne  tea,  and 
stnuigly  entraMbed  by  canals  iiid  mai»bes, 
Ibiveniiit  became  the  refnge  of  the  Emperor 
HonoriuH  {402),  ami  the  <  lifif;  1  i  f  Italy  for  the 
next  S.'iO  years.  Iin{)erial  luiLil  liufmihis  Augns- 
tuliisi  ilotfe*!  the  purjtle  at  the  hiililin^;  of  Odoacer 
(see  Italy),  who  ruled  at  llavemia  476-49.3,  it 
attained  its  greatest  gloiA'  under  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  (493-526),  wnoee  mausoleum  (La 
Rotonda) — now  empty — is  without  the  walls. 
Conquered  by  the  genemls  of  .fuBtinian,  Ravenna 
was  the  scftt  of  ExavcIm  (q.v.)  from  Constantinople 
until  7St,  when  it  «m  tiiken  by  the  Lombuds, 
•ad  afterwaid*  by  the  Pnniks,  by  whom  ft  was 
gifted  to  the  pope.  A  republic  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century,  governed  by  it«  own  duVes  in 
the  I4th.  !<iihject  to  V<  ni(.e  after  1440,  it  was  won 
by  Po[K'  .FnliuH  II.  in  1509,  ami  eoiitimwl  papa! 
until  it  iKicame  national  in  1.H60. 

Kaventm,  chiedy  on  account  of  its  numerous 
ancient  churches,  holds  a  unique  position  a.>  'the 
Fom^eU  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries'— that  marked 
tmnntioiud  period  in  early  niediieval  history.  There 
are  at  least  nix  ehniohee  of  the  time  «f  Galia 
Placidia  (390-400).  the  sbter  of  Honoifae  end 
mothier  «{  Vmlentinian  III.  SS.  Nazario  e  Celsu 
le  her  nwoeotenm,  and  there  lie  her  brother,  her 
second  huoband  Constantius  III.,  and  her  son. 
Theodoric,  leaving,  with  rare  religious  toleration, 
the  I'jithi'rlra]  of  St  L'r>*o  ( almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
I'M )  anil  the  other  c  hurches  to  the  Catholics, 
erected  for  his  Arian  troths  the  basilica  of  St 
Martin  (now  St  Apollinare  Nnovo,  with  its  marvel- 
Ion-*  m(«aic  processions  of  martyrs  added  about 
560,  when  it  was  *  reeondled ' )  as  a  cathedral,  a 
baptistery  (now  St  Maria  io  Cosmedin).  and  St 
Teodoro  "(now  St  Spirito).  St  Vitale  (with  con- 
temporary' portraits  tn  mosaic  of  the  emperor  and 
Theodora )— the  niixlel  for  Charlema^e's  cathedral 
at  Aix  la  Chapello — and  the  magnificent  hnsilica 
of  St  Apollinare  in  Clause  belon;,'  to  the  a^re  of 
Justinian.  The  ro)in4  caiupaailes,  perhaps  of  the 
lOth  centuiv,  form  another  aiehiteetam  leatiue 
peculiar  to  Kavenna. 

Dante  dic<I  at  Ravenna,  September  14,  1321,  and 
is  Iraried  thi»re.  A  column,  2  miles  from  the  walls, 
commeiunrabes  the  fall  of  Gaston  de  Foix  at  the 
head  of  the  Fxmuh  aimy  of  Louie  XII..  after  a 
bloodjf  and  neeleee  rietmy  over  the  pajuil  and 
Spanish  troop,  April  11,  1512.  Pyrun  reaided  at 
Kavenna  from  June  1819  to  October  1821. 

SaTeiMbanr«  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg.  1 1  miles 
by  rail  UK  of  F%diiehebafen»  on  Lake  Coutanee. 
Pop.  (1890)  1S,9B7. 

Kavensrroft,  TnoMAs  (1692-1640),  musical 

composer  and  authrtr  of  Melitmata  (1611),  and  of 
a  eollection  of  psalm-tunes  for  four  voices,  The 
H'hoic  Hindi  lit  Psnlmx  ( 1621 )  bv  varions  comjuoeers. 
Borne  of  the  tnnt  -  -^uch  as  St  l)avidM,  Cant«'rl>ury, 
Bangor,  and  mam-  uthers,  which  have  since  become 
IMjpalart  am  by  itavenscroffe  himwlt 

Ravenspar.  See  Humrer. 

RavlKnaiit  GtJ8TA\'E  FRANroi.s  X.wier  Dela- 
croix DE,  a  celebrated  .Ir nit  preacher,  was  bom 
«t  fi^onne,  December  2,  1796|  was  jtrofeesor  at 


at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  He  died  96th  February 
1858.  He  paUiibed  an  Apology  of  his  order  in 
1844,  and  in  1864  a  more  len^hened  work  with 

the  satne  view,  CUimnt  XIll.  el  Cltincnt  XIV. 
Hee  iiiuiuuirb  by  Puujoulat  (1858)  and  De  Ponleroy 
(1860;  Eng.  trauK.  New  York,  1873). 
Ravtnaln.   See  Traveller's  Trbb. 

Ranal  I'iudi,  a  town  and  important  military 
station  of  the  Punjah,  lies  W-tween  the  riverw  Indus 
and  Jhelnm,  1(K)  mWt^  l>y  rail  NVV.  of  Lahore. 
Since  the  extpn.sioii  of  the  railway  to  Peshawar, 
and  since  the  \ml  Afghan  war,  the  town  ha»  in- 
creased at  a  rapid  rat^.  Pop.  ( 1868)  28,586;  ( 1881 ) 
62,980;  (1891)  73,460.  There  are  an  arsenal 
( 1883),  a  fort,  a  line  public  park,  several  European 
churches,  imsluding  the  gavmon  chnrcht  in  which 
Bishop  Milman  of  Calentta,  who  <Ued  hen,  waa 
buried  ( 1876),  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Punjab 
Northern  State  Itailway.  The  place  cAtries  on  an 
active  transit-trade  with  Ca.'<hmere  and  Afghan- 
istan. Here  the  Sikhx  surrunUere*!  after  their 
defeat  at  (Jujrat  (IM!)),  aiirl  here  Uk)  wr-  \v\>\, 
in  1885,  a  great  durbar  or  review,  at  wljich  tho 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  met  Earl  Dufferin,  Gover- 
nor-general of  India. — The  district  (area,  4861  sq. 
m.  ;  pop.  820,612)  contains  many  of  the  towns 
connected  with  the  Indian  '^"'r"if  of  Alexander 
the  Great.— The  divmim  hae  an  area  of  16,436  sq. 
m.  and  a  j'n]>  rif  '>,520,5f>8. 

RawltM'li,  ii  town  of  Prussia,  64  milcM  by  rail  S. 
of  Poaen.    P<»i).  12,919. 

Rawlfnson,  Sir  Hknky  Ckv>wickb,  Bart, 
orientalist  and  diplomatist,  was  burn  at  Chadling- 
ton  in  Oxfordahire.  11th  April  1810^  and  entered 
the  Eoat  India  Company^  amy  hi  188^.  In  1888 
he  pjrooeeded  to  Penia  to  assist  in  organising  the 
Persian  army.  During  the  six  years  ne  spent  in 
that  country  he  W'f^an  to  stuay  the  cuneiform 
iuHcriptions,  and  made  a  translatiuu  of  Dariun' 
famous  Behistnn  inM-ription,  which  he  publi'^heil  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  After  he 
left  Persia  he  held  command  of  Kandahar  during 
the  troublous  times  of  1840-42  ( see  A  foh AN18TA  N  ) ; 
he  was  appointed  political  a^'ent  at  Bagdad  in 
1844,  and  oonsnl-general  there  tn  1861.  He  showed 
great  bravery  in  the  field,  and  remarkable  skill  and 
resource  in  diplomaey.  In  1886,  now  made  K.C.B., 
he  was  appointed  d&eetor  of  the  Eaat  India  Com- 
pany. In  iH^.'v-oO  he  was  again  in  Persia  a.H  Br{ti!«h 
minuiter ;  and  was  successively  member  ( IKOS)  and 
vice-president  (1876)  of  the  (  ouncil  of  India.  In 
18tx>^fi.H  he  sat  in  parliament  for  Kronie.  He  held 
the  presidency  nf  the  Knyal  ( Jeographical  .S<j<dety 
(1871),  to  who*M3  Froctulings  he  cuntrilmtcd  valu- 
able papers,  a  trusteeship  of  the  British  Museum 
(1879),  and  a  directorship  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  He  was  made  ^  baronet  in  1891 ;  and  he 
died  0th  Maroh  I8881.  The  'father  of  Aaeyriology.' 
he  wrote  A  CmmetUartf  m  tke  Ou$uifitrm  Intcrtp- 
tifitts  of  Udht/lon  atttl  Axxirria  (1850),  Ontliur  if  the 
HisUjry  uf  A-'j-Hfriii  {\H.'y2),  The  Cnnciform  Iiitrri/)- 
tion*  of'westirii  A-.tn  (with  Norri?.  (uil  ( irur^'e 
Smith.  R  vols.  lH*il-70),  Enolmui  ond  Husna  in 
the  Edit  (2d  ed.  1875),  and  other  IwK.ks. 

His  brother,  George  Kawlinbon,  orientalist 
and  historian,  was  born  at  Chadlington  in  Oxford- 
shire in  1815,  took  a  first-class  in  classics  from 
Trinity  C^jll^re,  Oxford,  in  1838,  and  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1840.  In  1869  be 
preached  ae  Bampton  Leetureron  Hittorieal  Evi- 
deneea  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  EecomU,  and 
two  years  later  was  chosen  Catnden  professor  of 
.Ancieiit  Tli-tory.  In  1872  In  \v;is  tnade  a  canon 
of  Canteit  iiy.  Hih  historii  ;l1  j  ul  1  i.  ations  cover 
nearly  the  viiini.'  history  <'f  tlie  iLiM.icnt  nnrnt. 
Tbe  series  opens  with  tlie  standard  edition  of 
Herodotw  (4  vole.  1BB8-60 :  M  ad.  unK  wbMiww 
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followed  l>v  The  Five  Great  Monarekk*  of  the 

Ancient  Eastern  World  (4  vols.  1862-67),  The  Sixth 
Great  Oriental  Monarrhtf  of  I'drthm  (18X3),  The 
Seventh  or  Satsanian  Empire  (1876),  Hi^turi/  of 
Ancient  Egypt  (KMl),  and  History  of  J'huutcia 
{ 1888).  The  same  ground  is  also  covered  in  part  in 
the  smaller  popular  works,  Egypt  and  Babylon  from 
Sa-mture  and  Frofiime  Source*  (1884),  Manual  of 
Aneient  History  (1808).  JZsImmim  ^  tkt  Aneknt 
World  ( 1882),  Ae.  Bendes  Aese,  be  lias  irrittcn 
Hcvcral  IxioliH  of  biblic&l  exposition  rikI  religious 
criticism,  as  Cuiitrnsts  of  ChrUtinnittj  vith  the 
Heathen  and  Jewish  S'jstnns  (1861),  a  MTies  of 
sermons  jireached  Keforc  the  university  of  Dxforvl  ; 
K>tluT,  hzTTL,  Ni'liciiiiali,  i*y:c. ,  for  The  Sjieaker's 
Coiiimentary  ;  ExikIus  >\  itli  a  cutnmentary  (188*2 
85);  Mosea,  his  Life  and  Timet  (1887);  Rings  of 
lerael  and  Judah  ( 1889) ;  Isaac  and  Jacob  (1890) ; 
brief  essays  contributed  to  Present  Day  Tracts ; 
and  the  article  Phiknicia  in  the  present  work. 

Rawmarsh,  a  town  in  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorksliire,  'JJ  iiiilcM  N.  bv  E.  of  Kotlierham,  with 
china  and  iron  works,  and  neijrliboariiif  collieries. 
(1851)9618;  (1881)11,80. 

Kay*  a  popular  name  applied  to  many  of  the 

flat  cartilaginoas  fishes  or  Elasmobranchs.  Skate 

( Raia  hat  is),  Thoniback8(7?.  rhtvala ),  Electric  Ray.s 
(Torj)e<lo),  Stingrays  (e.g.  Trygon),  E.-iglernys 
(e.g.  Myliobatis)  an'  irjurst'iitiitive.  Tliey  leiul 
a  somewhat  sedentary  lile  at  llie  ltott<iin  of  the 
sea,  moving  sluggishly  by  unduliaions  of  the  pec- 
toral tins  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  flat  body. 
They  are  all  carnivorous.  The  true  rays»  of  whlai 
skate  and  tbomback  are  tvpical  and  very  eommon 
species,  fbm  the  iunUy  Raiidse.  Many  attain  a 
large  sin,  someUmes  measuring  six  feet  aerosa. 
The  flesh  in  edible,  but  strongly  flavoored  and  not 
very  highly  esteemed.  Se«  rARTiLArUNOUSFUBE^, 
I)kVii.-h.sh,  Electric  Fishes,  Skate. 

Ray«  or  Wray,  John,  naturalist,  was  bom  at 
Blaok<Notlqr,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex,  29th 
November  NSS.  From  Braintree  free-school  he 
went  np  to  GnubrUgek  when  be  was  ftflow.  Greek 
leetnrer,  mathematieal  tutor,  and  junior  aenn  In 
Trinity  College,  but  after  a  time  began  to  devote 
himself  entirely  t«  the  study  of  natural  history. 
At  the  Re«torati<)n  he  ac<  eiitetl  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion, but  WHS  eje('t«*il  l»y  the  '  Black  Bartholomew' 
(166'2).  ThiTeupon,  a<'Comj)anie<l  1)y  a  kiinlri'd 
spirit,  I'lamis  Williigliby,  a  friend  and  former 
pupil  of  own.  Hay  traveller!  over  most  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  collecting  and  invei«tigating 
botanical  ana  zoological  specimens;  and  in  1663 
tbey  started  on  a  tour  tbroogh  the  Low  Countries, 


Gennany,  Italy,  and  Fraiiee,  with  a  einiilar  object, 

under  his  char;^, 
botany.    In  1867  Ray  was  elected 


uermany,  ttaiy,  ana  frraiiee,  wn 

Willughby  taking  the  zoology 
and  Kay  the  botany.  In  1067 
a  Fellr)w  of  the  Royal  SiH  icty,  to  whose  Trausirr. 
tions  he  occasionally  contri1iute<l  valuable  pajK-rH. 
In  167'2  liis  friend  \\'iMup,'liliy  die<l,  leaving  him 
gnanlian  to  his  two  sons.  After  several  changes 
of  re«<idence,  in  1679  Ray  settled  down  in  his  native 
village,  wbwe  be  died,  17th  .January  1705.  As  a 
botanist  and  loologist  he  ranks  very  high,  the 
classiflcation  of  plants  wliich  be  prapoeea  being 
practicAlly  in  tin  main  the  feandslioii  of  what  « 
now  known  as  the  *  Natural  System '  of  classifica- 
tion (see  B<yrAlfY).  Ray's  zoological  works  are 
considered  by  f'nvier  as  flie  foundation  of  modem 
zoologA".  The  chief  of  his  works  on  Iwtany  are 
Method  I'hititariim  Xurn  (UW2);  Cataloffus 
Plantnriim  Auijliir  ( 1670),  the  basis  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent floras  of  Britain  ;  and  ffietoHa  Pfnntartim 
(3  vols.  1686-1704).  His  Mological  works  include 
the  S^napHi  Methodiea  Amhnafinm  (1693)  and 
three  posthumous  volumes  on  Birds,  Fishes*  and 
Ineeets,  published  by  Dr  Derbam.  He  was  also 


the  author  of  some  theological  works.  His  friend 
Willufjhby,  having  collected  the  materials  for  an 
ext-ensive  work  on  ttie  animal  kinj^dom,  left  to  Ray 
the  task  of  arranging  and  cla.s*iifving  them  (t*ee 
WiLLL  OHBY ).  See  Memorials  of  jUay  1 1846 ),  and 
his  Correspondence  (1848),  both  edited  by  Dr  £. 
Lankester  for  the  B«y  Sodefey,  wUeh  was  founded 

Rayahs,  the  Christian  pea.sAntr\-,  lalKmrers, 
anil  small  fanners,  who  liv»'(l  under  'Turkish  rule, 
or  rather  mijsruie,  in  the  Bjilkan  j>eninsula.  The 
word  means  'cattle,'  ami  a.s  cattle  these  people 
were  treated!  by  their  Turkish  mft>t4'rt«  in  Bosnia, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

Raylei^h,  Lokd,  physicist.  John -William 
Strutt,  third  Baron  Itayleigh,  was  iKjni  12th 
Noveml>er  1842,  stmlieil  at  Trinity  Ctdlege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  wa.s  the  senior  wrangler  ( 1865),  Smith's 
prizenian,  and  fellow  of  his  college  ( 1866).    He  was 

i)rofessor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Cambridge 
rum  1879  to  1884;  in  1888  succeeded  Tyndall  as 

Jrofeasor  of  Nattmil  Philosophy  at  the  Royal 
DStltotion;  and  is  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  and  F.R.S. 
He  has  eontribnted  moch  to  the  scientific  periodi- 
eals,  edited  Clerk-Marwell's  Heat,  and  is  author  of 
The  Theory  of  Sound  (1877-78).  In  1894,  with 
Professor  Ramsay,  lie  M  parated  from  atmospheris 
nitrogen  the  new  gaa  argon — hitherto  undetected, 
but  con.<)titutiug  about  1  jierceut,  of  the  atmosphere. 

Raamourdf  Fban90Is  Juste  Marie,  poet 
and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Brignolles,  18th  Sep- 
t«Bber  1761,  studied  at  Aix,  and  in  1791,  an  advo- 
e«to  and  a  deputy,  joined  the  GinmdiBe.  and  was 

for  a  time  imprisoned.  His  poems  and  tragediei 
were  successful,  and  in  1807  he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy,  of  which  he  l>ecame  perpetual  secretary 
in  1817.  A  memlier  of  the  imperial  legi-»lative 
Ixnly  from  lS(Ki,  he  continued  to  pPKiuce  drama.*, 
but  towanls  the  fall  of  the  Empire  turned  his 
attention  to  linguistic  and  particularly  Provencal 
studies.  His  researches  into  the  origin  and  trans- 
formations of  this  tongue  led  to  many  valoable 
diseoreries,  though  lua  theories  as  to  toe  relatioB 
of  the  language  of  the  tronbadonn  to  the  otbsr 
Romance  tongues  are  not  now  aeeepted.  Bay- 
nouard  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  ?7tb  October 
1838. 

His  chiff  writings  are  ElrmetUf  df  li  tjrammnirt 
A'"f/i/itK*  ( lSir> )  ;  < 'hdii  de  Po^strt  Ih-ioinalfs  tifj  Tr<-iuha- 
tiiitirt  (ti  viils,  1H16  21);  (Irammaire  comjiarie  det 
Jyiurpirit  de  I' Kuro}>t  Latine  dam  Uur  Uapporti  atrr  l» 
jAinijur  da  Trcubadoun  (1821); 
ou  birtiamtatrt  4*  ia 
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the  coaato  of  Britain  and  of  all  the  northern  parts 

of  the  Atlantic  Oceiiri.  In  March  and  Aiiril  tlicy 
coiijtrvgatc  in  great  niiinl)era  on  cliHs  and  iHlandx 
for  the  breeding  season.  A  single  egg,  meaHnr- 
ine  about  3  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  whit«  or 
]i(^t  brown  colour  Ktrcriktii  with  dark  brown,  is 
laid  in  a  crevice  or  under  a  ledge  of  rock.  The 
male  Iwlpe  to  sit  on  the  eggs.  Th«  rasor-bill 
meararea  about  17  inches.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
tfloaey  greenish  black  on  the  upper  parts  and 
ilftnting  white  nademeath.  It  is  a  Madaonier 
bii^  tbaa  ^  Gnillnnot  (q.v.),  and  can  1w  readily 
distinguished  from  it  at  a  rli?<tJitice  by  its  upturnetl 
tail.  The  flesh  of  the  razor  bill  is  nsthJ  for  food, 
and  the  egga  are  esteenjed  a  delicacy.  They  are 
lees  eaally  obtained  than  those  of  the  guillemot, 
bebg  oMuJly  laid  in  eonomkd  altiMtioiis. 

BaiM^flik*  or  Rasok-shiu.  (£Uen).  a  gemu 
of  tmuves  of  whkh  the  eommoii  Britwn  BpedM 
S.  titifua  and  S.  enaia  are  familiar  examples.  The 
shdl  18  remarkably  elongated,  and  gapet*  at  both 
ends,  the  siphon.**  are  f.hort,  the  foot  i.-j  lar^'e  and 
powerful.   The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit 


RAZor  or  %Jolen-fiih  (S(Aen  tiUqun). 


the  sanda  of  all  seas  except  in  the  coldest  parte  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  hare  shells 
of  great  beaatv.  The  solens  duitow  in  aand. 
making  rertieaf  holes  9  or  8  feet  in  depth,  ana 

ascending  and  descending  by  means  of  their  foot, 
which  is  capable  of  being  elongate!  and  contractetl 
to  bore  a  passage  for  llu-  ;uiimul,  anil  tu  iliiij,'  it 
through.  They  are  uned  tor  JimmI,  and  also  l>y 
fwhemien  for  liait.  To  obtain  tliein,  a  hooktd  iron 
implement  is  used.  Another  niethotl  is  to  drop  a 
quantity  of  salt  on  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  which 
causes  them  to  eome  up,  when  they  ate  quickly 
seised. 

R^,  Ile  DE  (  AVj-  I'lijiii/fi].  i^  a  small,  low-lying 
island  off  the  roast  of  thr  French  department  of 
C'liarente-Inferioure,  iippu-iit*'  the  city  nf  I*a 
Kochclle,  from  Mhich  it  is  separated  by  tin'  I'ertuis 
Breton.  It  is  about  18  miles  lon^'  ami  :!  broad, 
measures  28  sq.  m.,  and  has  about  ltf,UUU  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
aalt  (32.000  tons  aniiaal&).  The  vest  coast  is 
rocky ;  on  the  oeat  side  tnere  are  some  good  har- 
Itonra.  Oyster-farming  has  of  late  become  an  im- 
iiortant  branch  of  industrj*  (35,000,000  annually). 
Wine  is  made  and  exjxirted.  The  chief  town,  St 
Martin  (pop.  27B8},  was  fortitie^l  by  Vauban.  Ars 
and  La  I'  loite  have  each  about  2000  inhabitants. 

RcMie*  Charlv,  novelist  and  playwright^  was 
bom  at  Ipsden  Hoose  on  8th  June  1814.  The 
youngest  of  eleven,  he  eame  on  both  sides  of  good 
lineage,  his  father  an  Oxfordshire  squire,  his 
mother  a  clever  Evati;.celical ;  from  her  he  '  in- 
herited hi-*  ilramalic  instinct.*  After  live  years 
(all  flog;,'inj;;  at  lllley,  and  six  under  two  otbi'r 
and  milder  private  tntors,  in  iH^il  he  gained  a 
deinyship  at  Magdalen  r<dlege,  Oxford,  and  in  1835, 
having  taken  a  third  cla^s  in  honours,  was  duly 
elected  to  a  lay  fellowship.  Next  year  he  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  in  was  called  to  tiie  bar, 
meanwhile  having  made  the  fint  of  many  tonia 
4M 


abroad  and  at  home,  and  developed  a  cnue  for 
tnwling  in  violin.K.  '  I  .itndied,'  he  telln  us,  '  the 
great  art  of  Fiction  for  hfieen  years  before  I  pre- 
sumed to  write  a  line  of  it ;'  and  it  was  not  till  i8.tO 
that  he  put  pen  seriously  to  paper,  '  writing  first 
for  the  MiHge— about  thirteen  dramas,  which  no- 
bo<ly  uould  play.'  Throneh  one  of  these  dramas, 
however,  he  formed  bis  platonic  friendship  with 
Mrs  Seymonr,  a  wann-hearted  actress,  who  from 
1864  tUl  her  death  in  ISTV  kept  honse  for  him.  She 
animated,  counselled,  guided  him ;  and,  apart 
from  his  qnarrels  and  lawsnits  ( which  were  many ), 
his  life  alter  IWi  is  little  except  a  record  of  the 
pro«lucti(>n  of  plavw  aiul  imsels,  l)y  the  former  of 
which  lie  generalfy  lost  money,  bv  the  latl^'r  won 
profit  and  fame.  The  plays  include  Manks  tni(f 
Faces  (18.V2),  written  in  conjunction  with  Tom 
Taylor,  and  having  Peg  Wuffington  fur  itfl  leading 
ehaimcter ;  GolU  (1853),  the  genu,  and  Sera  A'h/i- 
quam  (1865),  the  dramatised  form,  of  Never  too 
Zait:  and  Drink  (1879),  an  adaptation  of  Zola's 
V Anomtnoir.  Of  his  eighteen  novels  may  be 
mentioned  Pea  Woffington  (1H52);  Chriatie  John- 
stone ( 1853),  tne  Newhaven  fi.sber  ;  It  u  Never 
too  Late  to  Memi  (IH.'Hi),  a  tale  of  prison  «bu^♦e8 
and  life  in  Australia;  The  Clninlir  and  the  Ifunlh 
(1861),  its  hero  Erasmus'  father,  condemned,  like 
Rea«le  hini-nelf,  to  celilNtcv  ;  Hard  Ctvih  (1863), 
against  private  lunatic  asyfums  ;  Gri^th  Gaunt,  or 
Jealousy  ( 1866) ;  FotU  P/ay  (1869),  m  c<Hijunction 
with  Dion  Boucicault,  an&st  ship-knackers ;  Fvt 
Yourself  in  hi*  Plate  f  1870),  against  ttades>muoQS ; 
A  Terrible  TeBHptatton  (1871);  and  A  Woman- 
hater  (1877),  for  Woman's  rights.  His  last  years 
clouded  by  sorrow  and  ill  health,  he  died  at  Shep- 
herd'.H  Hush  on  ( iood  Friday,  1 1th  April  1884,  and 

was  buried  in  WiUesdon  ehniehyard  beside  his 

'  l)eloved  friend, ' 

Charles  Keade  wa-i  not  one  of  tlie  greatest 
novelists  of  the  century  (who  number  three,  at 
meet  four) ;  but  of  the  second  Older  he  is  pertiaps 
the  best.  He  is  sometimes  coarse,  theatrical  some- 
times rather  than  dramatic,  and  sometimes  even 
duU,  wmglied  down  with  anthoritica  the  Une- 
books,  books  of  travel,  and  the  like,  with  whieh 
he  fettere<l  hw  imagination.  With  the  greatest 
noveli-sts  one  is  conscioun  only  of  the  story,  with 
him  one  i.s  always  ciinscious  of  the  .«t">ry  teller  ; 
winie  tone  or  niannetisni  from  time  to  time  jars 
ujion  Us.  And  yet  what  a  st.ory  teller  it  i-s.  How- 
he  carries  us  with  him,  stirs  us,  naddens,  gla4ldens, 
territies,  delights.  No  novels  are  lietter  than  his 
to  read  aloud.  For  they  hold  the  listeners  spell- 
bound, and  '  Uravo  ! '  or  oftener  just  a  long-drawn 
'Ohr  atteata  Beade'a  magnineent  nowem  far 
better  Hian  can  all  the  fine-spun  cntieisms  in 
which  A.  concetles  and  B.  denies  him  the  gifts  of 
humour  and  pathos;  in  which  M.  declares  that 
'  Rea<le  invente<l  the  True  Woman,'  and  N.  that 
'of  the  woman  who  is  essentially  of  our  time  he 
has  never  had  even  the  faintest  conception  ; '  in 
which  X.  discovers  '  in  the  short  Wandering  Heir 
at  least  half  a  dozen  situations  all  new  and  all 
strong,'  and  Y.  pronounces  it  '  very  decidedly  the 
wont  of  Reade's  shorter  stories. '  These  things  nee<l 
not  perplex  us.  the  simple  admiren  of  Qriffitk  Oauni, 
of  the  nght  with  the  pirates,  erf  the  bunting  ti  the 
resen-oir,  and  of  the  scenes  nt  tlie  gold-diggings. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  rejoice  in  tne  unanimous 
verdict  that  is  pa.s.He<l  1)V  tliecriti<  s  on  The  Ctointer 
and  the  Hearth.  It  ^tr  Swinburne  from  whom 
praise  is  praise  indeed  places  '  anion;:  the  very 
greatest  masterpieces  of  narrative.  Its  tender 
truthfulness  of  sympathy,  its  anlour  and  depth 
of  feeling,  the  constant  sweetness  of  its  humour, 
the  frenuent  passion  of  its  pathos,  are  qualities 
in  which  no  other  tale  of  adventnre  ao  attaiing 
and  incfatanl  ao  ineKhMUlihle  can  pietand  to  a 
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tnoDient's  compaiiaon  with  it— unltwn  we  are 
fooliiih  enough  to  risk  a  reference  tu  ilie  name 
by  which  no  contemporary  OMue  can  hope  to  stand 
hLrber  or  shine  brighter,  for  unm  or  for  verse, 
(kiD  doei*  that  of  tUiakcflMHSli  gmte*  oontem 
porarv  by  the  name  of  Sbakeapeare. 

ChnrUs  Rcadt:  A  Memoir  (2  vob.  1887),  1^  hu 
brother  ana  a  nephew,  is  a  laoit  unhappy  ^eoa  of  tao- 
L'rai.hv.  Thf  (ientlrtftant  UaffaMine  far  IMS  «>nwn* 
two  »rticU«  by  Mr  W.  BcMnt  and  'OaSda:'  and  in  hif 
MtM-rllaniet  {\m)  i*  Mr  Swiabume'c  artWa  fimn  the 
.\,nrUe>,th  Centurf.  ReaduuM  ( ISOf)  U  a  «UMtton  of 
the  novelUt't  fragments ;  and  SxtncU  fcom  bit  wacli^ 
with  an  introdnetion  by  Mn  Irdaod,  vpfmnA  IB  WL 

leader.  Bee  Lay  kkapbs. 
'    Readlns*  a  monicipal,  parliameotaiy,  and 

county  borough,  the  capital  of  Berluhire,  on  the 
Kennet.  near  it«  influx  to  tlie  Thamea,  86  aUMB  by 
mil  W.  i)f  London  (by  rojwl  39,  by  river  74).  Its 
Htr.iii^'  L-ft»<tle  was  wholly  (ItMiMilishcd  V>y  Henry  11. ; 
and  tlif  Hjilendiil  Ii»Mit^li(  tinf  iil.lx-v,  fi»nnde<l  in 
1121  l>v  Henry  1..  wini  \\a-  tnuit'd  iii'n-.  is  n'[>re 
(tented  bv  considerable  ruiiiH  iiiui  a  tine  >,'atewfty, 
retttorad  Ul  1861,  and  Hurroundetl  by  jiublic  ganlens. 
Nine  parlianients  were  held  within  it«  hall ;  and  the 
last  of  its  niitri  d  al>lM>u  waahaiiiied  by  Henrj-VIII., 
with  two  of  the  bretliren.  TWe  M«  haadaoiue 
maniciptd  bniMinga  and  two  exodknt  town-halU. 
a  lofty  clock  tower,  a  free  libraiy,  eoocert-romn, 
muaeiun,  iVc.  Other  buildings  are  tho  Italian 
awsi/e  ciMirtf*  ( 18fil  i  ;  h  lar^'e  graiiimar-fichool  ( 1488  ; 
rcl.uilt  1S7(»  71  ),  of  which  l)r  Valpy  was  long  head- 
Mia-Hter,  St  Liiwrenoe'a  Church  (1434;  restored 
1868),  with  a  lar>;e  flint  tower  189  feet  high  ;  and 
the  noyal  Berk^hi^e  Hospital.  1  )raina|;e  works 
waie  completed  in  1874,  water  works  in  1M7H  ;  and 
the  laigcat  (80  acres)  of  three  public  iiarks  was 
giftod  &  1801  bv  Mr  Q.  Palmer.  Iteming  is  an 
iniportaat  mart  for  oom  and  other 


......~..w_.  .—   agrloolttttal  pro- 

duce, and  has  manufactorea  of  iraii|  vn^*  tanee, 
See.,  whilst  two  of  its  indnntrial  MrtanoBbiiienta  are 

wiirld  fatnouM  Huntley  and  Palmer's  huge  biscnit 
fa- Mrs  ami  Sutton's  '  Heed-emporium.  Reading, 
wliii  h'  in  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  gives  title  to  a 
suflmgan  bishop.  Its  reprcHcnlation  was  re<luce<l 
from  two  to  one  in  1885,  when,  however,  the  iiarlia 
mentary  borough  was  extended.  The  first  charter 
was  granted  by  Edward  III.  Pop.  ( 1851 )  21,4.16  : 
( 1881)46»0M  i  (1891 )  55.752 ;  oountv  borough  ( 1891 ) 
00,OIM>  RMwling  auffered  much  from  the  Danes 
between  M8  and  1000>aiMl  in  184S  aarrendered  to 
EaMxaftoratenday^ikse.  ItwaatheUrthplwie 
of  Arehbishoii  Ijiud,  Justice  Talfourd,  and  Gold  win 
Smith,  but  ni.t  of  MiiM  Edseworlh,  who  la  often 
claimed  hh  a  native.  It  baa  ■MOMItiea  aho  of 
Chaucer  and  Hunyan. 

iivc  work*  by  cv>at«i)  (1802-0),  Kan  (1810).  Donn 
( 18^5),  and  J.  B.  Jones  ( 1870). 

ReadInK,  a  city  of  Pennaylvania,  capit*),  »( 

Berks  .(iiintv.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scbnylkill 
Kiv.  r.  .'VH  mile*  by  rail  NW.  of  Philadeltthia.  It 
is  pl.  a-<Hiiilv  simni.  d  un  an  a-ncending  plain,  and 
fn»m  the  nfigiil>'>uriii^'  hillf*  draws  its  water  supply 
and  abundant  iron  nn-.  l  lie  iirim  ipal  manufac- 
Uiriea  of  Heading  are  it«  iron  and  stwl  workn. 
Theasfaialnde  many  rolling-nulls,  forges,  foundries, 
fumaoes,  machine- nIioiw,  nail -works,  &c.  It  has 
alao  maanlaotories  ot  shoes,  liats,  b«er,  cigaiv, 
katber.  paper,  bricka.  &e.  Settled  in  174^,  it 
became  a  city  fai  1847.  and  ia  the  aeat  of  an  Epu 
copal  bishop.  Very  many  of  the  in  1ml .it ants  are 
of  Cerman  descent,  and  half  the  newsjiaiM-r^  are  in 
that  langtiRge.    Pop.  ( 18.H0)  4.'?,'278  ;  ( IHIMI  i  r^Ml. 

KcAdinSf  A  town  of  Ma.HHachuM>tts,  12  milea 
by  rail  NTby  W.  of  Boston,  with  Iniot  and 
and  fiimitiiro  factories.    Pop.  (1890  )  4088. 

Reading  Beds,  bee  Eockne  Systsm. 
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Reagentii.   See  Bacteria,  Vol.  I.  i>.  649. 

B^mI-  a  ailver  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
SpainrMexico,  and  other  old  Spanish  pomseosions, 
is  the  ^th  pait  of  the  piaatre.  or  Ith  of  the  peseta, 
the  franc  of  the  new  IS^jNuiab  denmal  system,  and 
has  a  value,  varying  with  the  exchange,  of  nboat 
2id.  The  real  was  first  coined  in  SfMin  in  1497. 
It  is  also  a  money  of  account  in  Poitn^'al,  \x-\iii: 
the  equivalent  of  40  rei«.  In  Java  it  i*  the  name 
of  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  artielait  eoiieapond- 
ing  to  17  dwU  14  gr.  troy  weight. 

Bieal  la  a  term  nsed  by  lawyers  to  descril>e  the 
nature  of  certain  righta  aod  aotiona.   The  rights  of 
an  owner  of  projH?rty  are  teal  rirfita— Le.  be  ha-s 
a  right  to  claim  w)ine  specific  thing  and  hold  it 
against  all  other  i>ersons.    Contractual  righta.  on 
tne  otiier  hand,  are  ].er>«<.nal    i.e.  tliey  are  u'ootl 
only  againht  the  iierMin  w  ho  is  Inmnd  to  wrform 
the  contract      Forms  of    action   arc  chtssitiwl 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  right  which  is  in 
dispute.   The  Boman  law  gave  an  action  in  r.^/. 
for  the  reoorery  of  any  thing,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  which  was  witaneld  from  the  }>en>on 
entitled ;  an  actlan  m  penemmm  was  the  form  in 
which  compensation  eonld  be  obuined  for  breach 
of  contract  or  other  wrongful  act.  InScol* — *  — ' 
in  other  conntries  where  the  Roman  law 
8tudie<l  and  followed,  real  rights  and  real  — 
are  definnl  very  much  as  they  were  defined  by  the 
civilians;  England  ba«  taken  a  cour-c  of  it.«  i>wn. 
At  the  time  when  the  common  law  was  taking 
shape  land  was  of  primarj-  importance.    Tli**  ow  ner 
of  chattels  (movable  things)  was  entitltni  to 
daimarw  if  his  proper^  was  detained  from  bim  or 
ooBTecled  to  tne  nae  of  another;  bat  be  bad  no 
real  action  to  reee««r  jtiie  thing  itself.  A  rml 
action  was  an  action  to  leeorer  land  or  aoiM  right 
connected  with  land.    Some  interesU  In  land 
(e.g.  the  interest  of  a  tenant  under  a  lease)  were 
regardetl  as  jieix^iiial  rights  against  the  owner ;  in 
technical  language  the  interest  of  a  tenant  for 
yearn  is  a  chattel  real,  or  a  chattel  w  liich  wivonrs 
of  the  realty.    The  English  law  of  iimi^erty  frames 
all  ite  ndea  with  reference  to  these  somewhat 
arbitrary  dlatineliona.   Thus,  for  example,  on  the 
death  of  an  owner  Ma  real  property  passes  at  once 
to  his  beir  or  to  the  devisee  named  in  his  will ;  his 
personal  pnpsrty  (IndndiBC  bia  ebattds  real) 
passes  to  Ma  exeentor  oradrafoiatMtor  for  distribn- 
tion  among  the  persons  named  in  his  will  OT  the 
next-of-kin.    Real  nroi»erty  was  formerly  fovonred 
in  some  point*  by  the  law  ,  but  mo«lern  legislation 
has  made  pn)i>erty  of  all  kimis  e<}nall>  ai-i^-^^^ible 
to  creditors,  antl  the  niles  wliioli  ai'i'ly  t4.  land 
have  been  considerably  simplihed  and  improved. 
Healirar.  8eeA«8«!iia 

RcaliMli  in  phiKwopby  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  Noiiiiiialism,  as  involving  the  lielief  that  genus 
and  si>ecics  are  renl  thinjp,  e.visting  independently 
of  our  cijiiceptions  and  tlieir  exjm-ssion,  and  that 
these  are  alike  actually  the  object  of  our  tboughu 
when  we  make  use  of  the  tenus.  Again,  as 
opposed  to  Idealism,  the  word  im^dies  an  intuitive 
ot^itiffn  of  the  external  object,  instead  of  merely 
a  mediate  and  representative  knowledge  of  it. 

In  art  and  literature  thewoidBe^^or  Natural 
i!«in  is  employed  to  describe  a  method  of  repiMcnta- 
ticin  without  idealisation,  which  in  opt  d^ 
France  has  l>een  raisetl  to  a  system  and  daims  a 
nionojH>lv  of  truth  in  its  artistic  treatment  of  the 
facts  of  ' nature  ami  life.  It  claims  that  the 
enthusiasms  and  exaggerations  of  romanticism  must 
sAve  place  to  a  period  of  reflection  and  criticism: 
that  we  nmst  not  select  from  the  facts  put  liefore 
our  eyes,  but  menly  rotator  them  and  the  sensa- 
they  engiBidflr  for  theuiael»ea  aun^  apart 
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inm  an  eonsidaifttloiia  of  mtn  Iwaaty,  to  wy 
■othing  of  religion  or  morality ;  and  that  tlie 
experimental  romance  mnst  hereafter  follow  the 

ripd  methods  of  science,  in  being  ba£ed  alone 
on  '  human  ilocuments '  supplied  from  the  close 
"ili>erv,iti()n  of  tin-  prt'sont,  or  fmin  lalwrious  fiiiili 
tion — the  n'tmsj>ective  olwervation  of  the  p.i-t. 
As  a  K<*'i'^'l  thi!4  militant  Realism  is  the  oif8}irin;: 
of  the  Poiiitive  Dhiioflophy  and  the  plq^siology 
and  psychology  of  the  age ;  and  in  tStci,  la  the 
hands  of  its  mfoMm,  it  has  become  «  new 
morality  whkh  leforine  not  by  precept  Vot  ex- 
•inple,  not  by  the  attraction  of  the  pmkI.  but  by 
the  repulsion  of  the  evil.  The  practical  result  is 
that  for  French  realists  there  is  in  the  moral  world 
only  the  evil,  in  the  visible  world  only  the  ugly, 
Rn<i  tin-  triiiiii|>hs  of  our  modem  fiction  are  the 
pitile3<H  imi>erBonality  of  Madame  Bovary,  the  cold 
siilendoure  of  Salammbd,  the  brutal  vulgarities  of 
Zola,  the  re6ne<l  sensualism  of  Boai;get  Mid  Guy 
dc  Maupamant.  the  pretentious  ilMaitiM  «f  the 
Goooonn  bratbem,  and  the  drsuy  pewimiMn  of 
Doettrfeveky  and  TtibtoL  If  realiMn  were  perfect 
U  would  include  all  reality,  order  as  well  as  dis- 
order, the  ceneral  as  well  as  the  particular,  the 
Infty  as  well  an  the  low.  For  tlicro  aro  im-n  and 
woiiion  wlio  iiro  neither  selfish  nor  dninki'ii,  nor 
lecherous  ;  vour  oxpcriiocntal  cosp(Mil  is  not  Paris, 
your  Paris  is  not  the  universe  ;  your  hoepital-wanlu 
may  contain  cases  of  all  moral  maladies,  but  you 
forgot  the  moving  world  of  health  and  life  out«ide 
ita  walb ;  your  vavnted  collection  lacks  one  speci- 
men, not  toe  imieet,  and  certainly  the  moat  beanti- 
IdI.  For  the  dieam  fa  aa  true  a  leaf  of  life  aa  the 
aober  vision,  and  idealism  is  the  permanent  revenge 
of  man  over  the  inequalities  of  life— the  protest  of 
creative  niiiul  iij;ainst  external  fatality.  McaliHtic 
art  seizes  life  nt  its  richest  moments,  and  |in'«cnts 
it  preservi'ii  fur  cvi-r  liy  its  immaterial  esHenco  from 
inconstancy  and  <iegra«lation.  This  8<j-calle<l  real- 
ism is  not  reality — tlie  steps  of  true  art  must  ever 
be  elimination  and  oeneralisation  ;  its  postulates, 
the  eternal  enoventraos  of  form,  style,  language, 
an4l  subject,  neoesaan,-  Iwause  they  are  elemental. 

Real  Presence.  See  Lord's  Si  ppeb,  Tran- 

81'BSTANTIATION. 

Real-schnlen.  See  Education,  VoL  IV.  p.  208. 

ReaplnK,  the  act  of  cutting  corn,  was  from 
time  iinnieinorinl  mitil  far  tlirnuKli  the  19th 
century  f>erf<)riiii'<l  with  an  in.sti uiiiciit  called  a 
reaping'hiMik  m  sirklf.  The  sickles  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  Egyptians,  and  (  "hinese  ap(>ear  to 
have  differed  verj'  little  in  form  from  thme  employed 
in  Urmt  Britain.  The  reaping-hook  is  a  curved 
instrument  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
taperiiw  from  *  braadth  of  about  two  inches  at  the 
batt-eno,  whai«  it  fa  llxed  into  a  wooden  handle. 
The  edge  is  sometimes  aenrsted ;  but.  as  a  rule,  it 
has  long  t)een  made  plain  and  sharp  like  a  knife. 
Ill  iiiJiiiy  ]>(uts  (if  tiic  Hritihh  Isles  it  was  sup- 
|ilante<i  liy  the  .sr\ the  ill  the  earlier  half  of  the 
liHli  century.  In  otiier  parts  it  liveil  until  the 
niiHlern  reupitij^'iiiachine  wa»  ready  to  take  the 

|)liice  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  scythe.  The  sickle  or 
look  did  its  work  admirably,  but  it  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  On  small  farms  in  some  districts  it  is 
still  emnloycd ;  and  occasionally  on  large  farms, 
when  tifie  crop  is  much  laid  and  twisted,  it  is 
resorted  to.  By  the  scythe  com  can  be  ent  at  a 
rather  less  cost  per  acre  than  with  the  hook  ;  but 
the  work  is  not  always  so  neatlv  done.  As  nice 
a  stubble  will  V>e  left  by  a  gix^l  hand  with  the 
scythe,  and  often  nicer  than  by  the  hook,  hm  tlie 
sheaves  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  tidy  after  the  scytiie. 
though  they  will  stack  rather  earlier.  Of  a  fair 
working  cni|>  an  adept  at  the  scythe  would  cut  2 
or  S|  none  per  diam.  Theavenifle,  however,  would 


not  exceed  1|  acres.  In  fact,  if  the  crop  is  heavy, 
that  ext<?nt  is  a  very  lianl  day's  work. 

An  attempt  to  trace  the  history  t>f  the  reaping- 
iiuu-hine  would  carry  us  far  hack  into  the  earlier 
staKcs  of  agriculture.  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  was 
born  early  in  the  1st  centurj-  of  the  Christian  era, 
found  a  reaping-machine  in' Gaul  lie  says:  'In 
tiie  extensive  fields  in  the  lowlands  of  Gaul  vans 
of  laige  sise,  with  projecting  teeth  on  the  edge,  sre 
driven  «a  two  wheels  through  the  standing  com 
by  an  <«  yoked  in  a  leveise  position.  In  this 
manner  the  eaie  are  toni  off,  and  fall  into  the  van. ' 
PalladiuK,  about  four  centuries  later,  found  a  simi- 
lar appliance  for  reaping  com  in  Gaul.  He  gives 
a  mora  dataUed  bnt  afinilar  deasriptian  of  tba 


Fig.  L — Ancient  Seaping-machins. 

machine.  Fig.  1,  copied  from  Mr  WisMltroft's 
ApfMindix  to  the  SiKctJirations  of  English  T'ntciitl 
for  Reaping-machine*,  represents  what  is  con- 
ceived, from  the  deseriptiowl,  to  have  bean  the 
fbim  of  this  aneient  reaper. 

In  nodeni  ttnea  tiM  idea  of  a  mechanical  reaper 
amam  to  have  oiiglnatad  with  Capel  Lollk  (q.v.K 
WM  In  1786  sttgsemed  a  machine  something  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ancient  one  described  above. 
Between  that  time  and  the  (ireat  Exhibition  of 
IST)!  in  Lonilon,  from  w'hich  the  general  use  of 
ine<'hanical  reapers  may  Ihj  said  to  date,  the 
patents  taken  out  for  reji|(iiig-machineft  were  very 
numerous.  Among  the  most  promising  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr  Gladstone  of  Castle- 
Douglas  ;  Mr  Smith  of  Deanston  ;  Mr  Kerr,  E<iin- 
burra  ;  Mr  Scott  of  Ormiston  ;  Mr  Doblis,  an  actor 
in  Himingham  I  Mr  Mann  of  Baby,  near  Wigton ; 
and  tlMBav.  nttiiek  Bdl  of  Carmylie,  Forfar- 
shira  In  1826  Mr  Bell  eonstmcted  an  efficient 
and  simple  machine,  which  long  continued  in  use, 
and  several  features  of  which  are  oljservahle  in 
the  reiipers  of  tiie  present  day.  The  inventor  of 
till-,  tiie  firwt  machine  of  the  kind  in  Scotland, 
received  a  public  testimonial  from  agriculturists, 
in  consideration  of  the  services  he  thus  rendered 
to  agriculture.  In  America  Mr  Hussey  and  Mr 
M'Cormick  took  out  patenu^  for  reaping-machines 
of  superior  chancier  in  1883  and  1834  respectively. 
The  movements  of  the  entten  of  these  machinee 
were  various.  A  few  were  advancing  only,  some 
sidelong  and  advancing,  others  reciprocating  and 
advancing,  a  large  nund>er  continuous  and  amanc- 
in^',  and  others  continuous  and  alternate.  The 
re'  ij  i iH-atirii:  and  advancing  motion  fa  that  ttOW 
enii)loyeti  on  the  machines  in  use. 

The'  principal  difference  in  the  machines  now  so 
largely  used  for  cutting  com  is  in  the  form  and 
character  of  the  cutters,  and  in  the  modeof  ddiver* 
ing  the  grain  after  it  U  cot. 

The  cutting- knives  are  of  two  Unda— one,  obtuse- 
angled  and  serrated ;  the  other,  aontO'angled  and 
for  the  most  part  plain.  Both  are  attaehedto  a  bar, 
and  are  made  to  work  throu|;h  another  bar  of  iron 
fitted  with  hollow  fingers,  called  guard-lingers, 
wiii(  h,  projecting  forwards,  catch  the  standing 
com,  and  retain  it  firmly  until  it  is  cut.  The 
serrated  knife  saws  through  it,  the  jilain  knife 
clips  it,  as  it  were,  the  finger-guard  forming  the 
IbndUadooftlMi 
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The  delivery  of  the  Bheaves  divideR  the 
niacliine«  into  three  kinds — ( 1 )  tho«e  delivere<l 
by  manual  labour;  (2)  those  delivere<l  by  niecliaiii- 
cai  labour,  or  ttelf-delirerers ;  and  (3)  c«jmbined 
reapers  and  bindent,  wliich  deliver  the  Nheave« 
ready  bound.  The  deliverv  of  the  iiheaveii  by 
manual  labour  is  now  chietly  at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  the  Bide-deliver\'  bein^  generally  aban- 
doned, unless  in  the  self  aelivenes.  In  delivering 
the  gniin,  a  man,  with  a  short-handled  rake  in 
his  hand,  sits  u|x)n  the  nmchine  almost  opposite 
the  cutting  a]i]>aratus.  Witli  thif*  he  inclines  the 
grain  towanis  the  knife :  and,  wlicn  sutlicient  has 
been  cut  to  make  a  slieaf,  he  rakes  it  off  the 
platfonu  of  tlie  machine,  on  to  which  it  lias  fallen, 
and  dei)osits  it  on  the  ground.  With  the  Imck- 
delivery  the  sheaves  must  be  tied  up  and  reniove«l 
out  of  the  wav  of  the  machine  liefore  it  comes 


Fig.  2. — S«niaeUon'i  S«lf-delivei7  Beaping-mMhioe. 

round  again.  Such  a  reaper,  therefore,  alwava 
refjuires  a  full  supply  of  hands  to  attentl  ujmmi  it. 
Carefully  handle<i,  thin  nuichine  will  take  up  laid 
and  twisted  cro|M  admirably.  Its  cost  ranges  from 
£18  to  £25. 

The  mechanical  or  self-delivery  machineR,  as 
they  are  generally  ralle*!,  are  of  two  kinds — one 
lays  the  cut  com  in  swathes,  the  other  deposits  it 


Pig.  3.  —  Howard's  Binder. 

in  sheaves.  KamuelsnnV  sheaf-deliverer  Mrill  he 
made  plain  by  fig.  2.  The  marhinery  consists  of  a 
Herie}<  of  four  rakes — two  toothed  and  two  plain — 
attachetl  to  an  upright  shaft  in  snob  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  a  freo  aM-i'nding,  descending,  and  hori- 
zontal motion.  The  two  toothless  rakes  or  '  dum- 
mies '  are  shorter  in  the  arms  by  six  inches  than 
the  other  two,  and  are  merr>ly  «>iiiploye<l  to  inoline 


the  grain  towards  the  cotter.  By  an  ingenious 
eecentric  motion,  the  rakes  are  ma<ie  to  sweep  the 
sheAves  off  the  iilatfonn  at  intenals  of  about  12 
feet  a{Mirt,  to  tiie  side,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  horses.  The  self-deliverer  oast«  from  £25  to 
£30. 

The  more  recent  antomatic  combined  raiper  and 
binder  promises  to  sufiersede  entirely  all  other  reap- 
ing-machines. The  general  appearance  and  arran ce- 
ment of  Howard's  light  steel-frame  sheaf-binder 
is  shown  in  fi^.  3.  The  cutting  portion  of  the 
biniler  is  verj'  similar  to  that  of  an  onlinar)'  reap- 
ing-machine. The  cut  grain  as  it  falls  tiack  on  the 
machine  is  conveyetl  by*an  endle*«s  web  over  the 
top  of  the  driving-wheel  to  the  knotter.  Here  it 
falls  into  two  anns  called  compressor  juwu.  These 
retain  it  on  the  knotter  table  till  a  sheaf  of  the 
prescribed  size  has  accamulate<i.  '  Whenever  a 
sheaf  of  the  desireil  size  has  tieen  delivered  to  the 
compre«wor>!i,  these  relieve  the  tript>er,  which  sets 
in  motion  the  needle  (carrying  the  binding  twine) 
and  the  knotting  ap|taratus.  The  needle  is  cir- 
cular, and  in  its  course  it  passes  the  band  (twine) 
round  the  sheaf,  when  the  band  is  caught  by  the 
knotter,  and  almost  instantaneously  a  firm  and 
secure  knot  is  tied,  while  the  needle  is  drawn  back 
reaily  to  ooernte  on  a  new  sheaf.  An  soon  as  the 
knot  is  tica  and  the  string  cut,  the  sheaf  is  ejected 
from  the  machine  in  a  horizontal  position,  dropping 
gently  on  the  ground  on  it«  side  quite  cle*r  of  the 
machine  '  ( Hook-  of  the  Farm  ).  With  a  moderate 
crop  of  standing  grain  the  binder  in  it«  various 
improved  forms  does  its  work  in  a  inoMt  atiniir- 
able  manner,  though  wlien  the  crop  is  InuIIv  *  laid  ' 
it  cannot  l>e  used  satisfactorily.  It  L>>  ex]>editious, 
and  surpasses  all  other  metfiods  in  neatnet«i  and 
tliorougiinoKs  of  work.  When  the  Itinder  was 
tirst  introduced  wire  was  the  binding  material. 
There  were  strong  objections  to  its  use,  however, 
and  it  was  not  until  twine  was  substituted  that 
the  invention  made  any  headway.  There  are  now 
several  British  finiis  engaged  in  making  binders, 
which  are  gaining  in  ]Mipu]arity  year  by  year.  A 
binder  costs  almut  £50. 

See  Woodoroft's  Appendix  to  PatentM  for  Beapinp- 
tHOcAinn ;  Mr  Jacob  Wilion'R  *Kcuj 
on  Keaping-niadiineii,'  in  Transnrtiont 
of  Hiijhland  Socirty  for  January  1**>4  ; 
Book  of  Farm  ImplemenU  and  Btok 
of  the  Farm,  by  Henry  Stephen*  ;  J. 
C.  Morton'x  Cyelopaedta  of  AgrUulturt. 

RraKon.  See  tbe  articles  in 
thU  work  on  IVychologj',  Logic, 
Induction,  Syllogism,  Kant,  Philo- 
sophy, and  works  cited  under  the«<e. 

R<^aumnr,  Rene  Axtoixe 
Feulhaii.t  nE,  physicist,  was 
bom  at  La  Kochelle'  28th  Feb- 
marj-  1683,  and  studied  in  the 
Jesuits'  Collet^e  at  Poitiers,  and 
aften»ards  at  Bourges.  In  1703  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
general  attention  by  the  pablication 
of  three  geometrical  Memoirs  :  and 
in  1708  Tie  was  electe<l  a  memlier 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an^l 
was  chargeil  with  the  supervision 
of  tlie  work  DrscrijAion  Hr»  THi-rn 
Arit  rt  Mftirrs,  iiublishe<l  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government 
Reaumur  lightene«l  his  ]al>ours  with  occasional 
researches  into  various  subjects  of  natural  historj*. 
ThcM"  resean-hes  occupied  him  from  1708  to  1715, 
and  were  followetl  by  a  .series  of  investigstions 
into  th«*  condition  of  the  woods,  auriferous  rivers 
and  turquoise  mines  of  France.  The  collections 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1722 
till  172.'»  contain  anum})erof  papers  by  KtWmur. 
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in  wUdi  he  dstaib  hii  diioovwinal  the  node  of 
prodocin^  steel  from  iron,  end  of  the  mode  of 
tinning  iron.   For  these  and  other  reeearehes  he 

received  from  tlif  French  pivenuiient  a  sum  of 
12,000  livres,  wliicli  lie  spent  in  promoting  and 
encouratpne  the  iudustrial  arts  in  hin  native 
country.  In  1739  he  «ucceede<l  in  producing  an 
opa'jup  which  wan  ecjiuil  l*i  the  iMircelain  of 

aaxoay  mad  Japan.  Uia  invention  of  tlie  Tliemio- 
meter  (q.tr.)  which  bean  his  name  need  not  be 
more  tmn  mentioned  hut.  He  died  of  a  fall  from 
a  bone,  17th  October  1787,  leaving  behind  him  a 
volnminouB  collection  of  works  on  all  the  subjects 
above  Rtat«d,  alw>  a  tr«ati«e  on  •  the  silk  of  spidera,' 
a  nunilier  of  Mcnmirs  (  17:^1  40),  containing  hia 
themn»ni<>tric  reftearchfw  on  air,  and  on  mixtures 
of  Hui(i.H  with  fluids  or  «oli(N.  and  his  Mt'moires 
itfnir  sen'ir  d  VHijttoirc  dea  Imtectet  (AniDtcrdam, 
12  vols.  1737 -«8). 

Bebec  (Arabic  rvAoi),  Ml  andent  musical 
instrument  of  the  violin  land,  of  which  the  body, 
instead  of  connistin^  of  two  hemispherical  enlaise- 
ments,  like  other  mstmments  of  the  same  tribe, 
was  narrow  towards  tlie  nock,  and  frradnally 
enlargetl  till  it  nmndcil  otF  at  the  lower  enJ. 
Milton,  in  his  L'AUe>fro,  cliamelHiMa  this  instru- 
ment as  the  'jocund  rebec' 

Rebecca  Riots,  a  series  of  popolar  outbreaks 
which  ori'dnated  in  Canoartbenahire  in  1849-44, 
and  qnioklv  spi-ead  over  Fambroke,  Otrdigan,  and 
Brecon.  I'hey  grew  oat  of  the  impatience  of  the 
peonle  at  the  great  increase  of  toll-gates  on  public 
roau8,  and  uwi'd  their  singular  name  to  their  a<lopt 
inga»a  motto  (iont-^iM,  xxiv.  60.  Rand»  of  men  live 
huiKlriiil  stnnig,  their  leaden*  iU«Kiii.Heil  in  women's 
clothcH,  !*c<nire<l  the  country  by  night,  tlirevv  «l(iwn 
the  t^dl  Wr.-*,  and  then  disporM-d.  A  strong  force 
of  sohliers  was  poured  into  the  country,  h>U  the 
rioterH  otTered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  were 
not  pat  down  without  great  difficulty  and  con«ider- 
■ble  hhwdslied.  The  commisdon  appointeil  by 
ptvemmeat  to  inqnim  intatbo  causes  of  the  out- 
break found  that  It  grew  out  of  a  genuine  [lublic 
grievance,  whereupon  mea,sures  of  relief  were  intro- 
auce<l.    The  rioters  !»eizeil  were  puni.shed  lightly. 

Kcl»ellioil.  'The  (ireat  KelKjlliun  '  generHlly 
means  the  revolt  of  the  Long  Parliament  against 
the  authority  of  Charles  I.  (q.v.).  See  also  CkuM- 
WELL,  Falkland,  Hampden,  &c.  ;  Enoland 
(fki  S0fi) ;  and  the  works  of  S.  IL  Gardiner.  The 
nvotti  on  behalf  (rf  the  Uooae  of  Stnart  in  1715 
and  I74S  are  often,  mutiealarly  in  Scotland,  spoken 
of  emphatically  as  'The  Rebellion '(see  Jacobites). 
The  term  is  applied  in  the  United  States  to  the 
secession  of  the  souIIiltii  ^liito. 

RcIhuSi  an  enigmatical  ivfircsentation  of  a  name 
or  thingiqr  using  pictorial  devices  for  lettere, 
syllables,  or  part«  of  words.  The  term  nrobably 
originates  from  the  device  speaking  to  the  oeholder 
flOA  mtAm  Mrf  raiiM.  Denoaa  of  this  kind,  aUnaive 
to  the  hearer^  name,  were  exceedingly  common  in 
the  middle  ages,  particularly  in  England.  In  many 
instances  they  were  used  by  ecclesiastics  and 
otiiers  who  had  not  a  Hi^t  to  araioriai  ensigns. 
See  I^AiHii::.  ' 

R^camler,  Madame  (nie  Jkattke  Pran^oise 
JuLiB  AoitLAiDB  Bkrnabd),  h  faDsoos  French- 
wouMB,  ma  bora  at  Lyons,  4th  Deoember  1777. 
She  grew  np  n  girl  of  raroarkable  grace  and  beanty , 
and  at  fifteen  th«  was  married  to  M.  Jacques 
Recamier.  a  rich  bttlcer  about  thrice  her  own  age. 
Her  salon  wa.s  soon  filled  with  the  brightest  vvit« 
of  the  literari,-  and  political  circles  of  the  day,  but 
fortunately  for  herself  Madame  Recamier  pos.ses«eii 
a  teinjiorament  tli.U  sa\  cd  iicr  from  temptation 
and  almost  soandaL  For  Madame  de  StiUl  she 
Imd  •  warm  affimtioB  that  Murlwd  the  nxile 


reonired  by  the  jealousy  of  Napolaon,  Soon  after 
thu  her  husband  was  oompletdly  mined,  and 
Madame  R^mier  visited  Madame  de  8ta(9  at 

Coppet  in  Switzerland  {1806).  Here  she  met 
Pnnce  Augtist  of  Prussia,  who  alone  of  all  her 
innumerab^  adndrers  is  .Hup[KjMe<l  to  have  touched 
her  heart  Indeed  a  marriage  was  arranged,  pro- 
vided .M.  Recamier  would  consent  to  a  divorce. 
The  good  man  did  not  refuse,  but  his  kindness 
was  too  mneh  for  t  lx-  Konerons  heart  of  Madame 
Recamier.  who  declared  she  could  not  iMive  him 
in  his  advenity.  The  most  distingnislMd  friend 
of  hsr  lotnr  y«am  woe  M.  do  ChatMahtiond.  In 
IM6  he  heeame  a  widower,  and  he  then  wished  to 
marry  Madame  Recamier,  whose  husband  had  l)epn 
dead  since  IXSO,  but  the  lady  decline<l  the  honour 
without  interruptini,'  th»'  currpnt  of  their  frieixl- 
ship.  Chateaubriand  dieil  4tli  .Inly  1H4H,  and  she 
followed  him  to  the  grave  on  11  th  May  1849. 

See  Souttnxrt  H  Corrftjjondanrt  tirtt  dtt  Papier*  de 
Madame  Rtcamirr,  editt-'d  by  hor  niece,  MlHlsnvft  Lennr- 
msnt  ( 1859),  and  Madame  R/eamitr,  by  the  same  ( 1H72 ) ; 
also  the  biography  by  Bmnier  (1875),  and  the  Lttter$vi 
R'njainin  Con.stant  t<i  her,  at  length  published  in  1S81. 

Recaiiati,  a  t<iwn  of  Italy,  15  mile«  S.  of 
Ancona,  has  a  tJothic  calliedral  with  a  monument 
to  Poite  Gregory  Xll.  Here  Leopardi  was  born. 
Pop.  5824.  Porto  Recanati,  6  muei  N&  00  tlw 
Aifriatic  coast,  has  a  pop.  of  3040. 

Receipt  is  the  technical  as  well  as  po])ular 
term  sisiufyinji;  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  money 
received  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  demand.  In 
Eneland  it  is  often  believed  that  a  written  receipt 
ia  tne  only  lenl  proof  of  paymentt  the  fact  being 
that  it  is  only  one  mode  of  provivg  it.  If  the 
money  be  paid  in  presenee  of  witnemm,  or  even 
without  witnesses,  provided  a  jnry  or  jndge  l>elieve 
the  statement  on  nath  of  the  [tarty  paying  it,  this 
i.s  in  England  (juite  as  ^(K)d  evidence  of  the  pay- 
ment as  if  a  wntten  receipt  were  given  ;  and  even 
a  written  receipt  is  conclusive  only  where  it  is 
unilor  seal,  or  endorsed  on  a  conveyance  under  the 
Conveyancing  Act  of  1881,  unless  the  purchaser 
hatl  notioe  to  tin  eontraiy,  or  on  a  marine  policy 
))etween  aa8ure<l  and  underwriter.  In  other  ca^es 
a  receipt  is  an\y  primAfaeie  evidenee,  oad  may  be 
explained.  If  a  raeeipt  is  in  writing  and  the  Rum 
paid  exoeeds  40b.  it  must  be  8tanipe<r'nith  a  penny 
receipt-stamp  (which  may  be  an  a^lliesivo  stamp), 
to  lie  cancelled  lHjf<ire  delivery,  otherwiM-  the 
receipt  is  inadmis*<ible  ii-s  evideiire  of  payinent :  luit 
on  payment  of  certJiin  penHltie.-*  the  receipt  may 
be  after-stami>ed  with  an  inipre-s.se<l  stamp.  Not 
only  is  a  receipt  proper  subject  to  stamp-duty, 
bnt  also  any  note  or  memorandum  given  to 'a 
person  on  payment  of  momiy,  and  acknowledging 
payment  of  any  part  of  a  debt  or  domand,  whether 
signed  or  not ;  so  receipts  given  on  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange  or  promissory-notes  are  liable 
to  statnii  duty.  But  a  mere  acknowledgnient  of 
indel)tedru-s.  a."  a  receipt  'on  loan,'  or  an  1  O  U, 
is  not  staiiipalde  as  a  receipt.  There  are  several 
exceptions  from  liability  to  stamp-duty.  Such  are 
receipts  for  deposits  «  itli  liankei-H  to  l)e  accounted 
for;  receipts  for  any  parliamentary  taxes  or  duties, 
or  for  any  payment  to  the  Sovereign  ;  receipts  by 
officers,  seamen,  marines,  or  soldiers  for  wages  or 
pay :  receipts  for  purchase  of  government  stock 
or  for  money  due  under  Ejceheqner  Bill ;  receipts 
written  on  any  bill  or  note  of  the  Bank  of  England 
or  of  Ireland,  on  the  l»ack  of  duly  stamped  bills 
of  exchange  or  promi».sorj'- notes,  or  upon  the  liack 
of  duly  .-tamped  instniments  acknttw  led^'iiif,'  the 
receipt  of  ujoney  ;  and  j,'enerally  receipts  to  or  liy 
governrrjent  df'jtartments.  At  one  time,  under  the 
Act  (tf  1803,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
debtor  to  provide  itMiiped        for  a  reoaqrt,  the 
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ereditor  beiqg  Ikble  In  a  penalty  of  £10  if  he 
refused  to  Thb  act,  however,  is  repealed,  and 

the  better  view  ia  that  when  the  debtor  tendent 
imvDicnt  the  creditor  is  bf)un<l  to  ^'ive  a  proper 
(linoliarge,  the  form  of  th^  dittcliiir^e  l)oinp  repu- 
lated  l>y  cUNtotn.  In  Scotliiinl  tli»'  rwuipt  of  money 
oiiiuot  )k.>  pnivetl  ))y  wttiieot>e«  where  tiie  d&ht  wiut 
i  iO!U«l  hy  wriiiii^'.  and  it  in  not/ allowed  to  dispute 
ilje  validity  of  u  w  ritten  receipt  except  in  cases  of 
fraad.  It  is  only  iu  the  ca^  of  read^y  money  sales 
that  reoeipt  of  tho  uiioe  oaa  be  proved  by  paiole. 
Bee  TiU^'e  Stamp  taw*  (8d  ed.  1871 K 
Receivtiui;  Stolen  Cioods.  Bee  Theft. 

Keccnt  Period*  See  Po6tolacul  and 
Rbciht  Stbtbh. 

Recidivists,  in  France,  are  the  habitnal  crim- 

inaln.  In  IS-SH  S4  the  Fn  iicli  government  proposed 
to  sftul  tlKMii  to  New  '  iiiviiiiiiii,  ^vinj^  them  ii 
certain  luetMure  of  freiHiuia  ;  but  against  this 
proposal  the  Austmlian  colonies  pfOtettOd  most 

vi|{onHuily.  See  Msw  Caledonia. 
Recife  Bee  PnmAVBVoa 

ReriprOCityt  in  Political  Economy,  a  term  for 
an  ftrraiij,'cment  hetwwri  xwn  i>oiintneH  having  a 
jirotwtive  taritV  aj^aiii-^t  other  couiitiies,  to  admit 
each  into  the  others  territuriee  eeruuu  s|)ecitied 
taxable  articlen  of  commerce  tluty-free  or  at  excep- 
tionally light  duties.  The  elaawM  at  aitielee  are 
arranged  to  Ijalance  one  auotber  od  one  tide  and 
the  other.  Baeh  luataal  arrangements  era  aoiiiie- 
timea  eaHed  Fair  Trade  (q.v.)  art  opiiused  to  Free 
Trade  (q.v.)  and  tlioronghgoing  Protection  (q.v.), 
and  has  been  advtK-ated  a»  between  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  The  mutual  relation  l>etweeii  ("an)ula 
and  the  T'^nitcsl  Statw,  advncatetl  in  188.")  91  hy 
a  p-)'Ac't  li  p^i'^^■  111  ( 'diiuiiiL  well  a^  on  the 
otlier  side  of  the  frontier,  projxirted  a  coiii(dete 
commercial  nnion — Zollverein(q.v.) ;  so  that,  while 
between  (.'anada  and  the  United  States  there 
should  be  no  tariff  at  all,  all  goods  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  (inolading  Great  Britain)  eboaid  have 
a  strong  protective  tarUF  to  teee.  i3ee  A.  J. 
Wilson's  lieriprocity,  &c  (1880). 

Recitative.  See  Mcrsic,  Opera. 

Reclamation.  See  Wa.stb  Lahiml 

Rccliii*  Jbam  Jaoqvbs  tuaiMtfimimabmt  was 
bom  at  Bainte-Foix  la  Gtaade  (Gfionde)  on  16th 
Mnroh  1830,  and  educated  at  Moutanbao  and  under 
Carl  Kitter  at  Berlin.  In  consequence  of  his  ex- 
treme demf>cratic  viewn  he  left  France  after  the 
(■■-(//<  irftiit  of  IH,")!,  and  spent  the  ne^ct  seven  yean* 
in  F,?)j^'laiid,  Irelnnil,  North  and  ("entral  .America, 
and  Colombia.  He  returned  to  Faris  in  1858,  and 
published  Votfiige  d  la  Sierra  Xn^ada  de  Saivtr. 
Matike  ( 1861 ),  and  an  introduction  to  the  Diction- 
iMRrr  dts  CommuHfJi  de  la  France  ( 1864 ).  For  being 
eoneemed  in  the  Commnnietie  ontbreak  of  1S71  Im 
wae  banithed  fropn  Fraaoe,  bnt  lelnraed  rntder  an 
amnexty  in  1879.  Whilst  living  in  exile  in  Switzer- 
land he  liegan  his  great  masterpiece,  NouvelU  Gfo- 

'fraphf    riurriMrf/r  (14  VO\b.  1876  89).  IM 

al^M)  written  anotln'r  great  work,  a  |)liyHical  >^<^>- 
gl!iph>  entitled  /.<»  'i'l  rrr  (2  voli.  lS(i7-(>H  ;  Ku^. 
trans.  1871  and  1HH7);  llistnn,-  (fun  BmtseaH 
(1866);  besides  Z.M  PA'^v'wy^.nx  7ViTWlrw(187S) 
and  aistoire  d'une  MontagHC  ( 1880). 

Recognlsanee  te  a  Mm!  of  judicial  bond 

entered  into  with  a  court  of  record,  the  oTiject  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  doing  of  some  act,  a«  the 
a]'iMMrain"e  of  witnef^es  at  a  criminal  trial,  or  the 
keeping  of  the  iKsacc  liy  one  who  ha>  threatened 

or  a><«aulted  another.    Tlie  for  f  it  i**  thn.x:  'A  B 

doth  acknowletlge  to  owe  to  our  lady  the  Queen 
thi>  Hum  of  ten  pounds,' or  some  other  sum,  to  l>e 
levied  of  hi*  goods  if  iie  fail  in  the  cooidition 
endened  t  and  tlien  a  condition  ia  added,  trhieh 


statW  lihat,  if  the  thing  secureil  is  dune,  then  the 
recognisance  is  to  be  void.  This  is  the  mode  by 
which  justices  of  the  j)t'ace  (^-nre  the  attendance 
of  the  pniM«?cutor  and  witnift  i  >  i;  the  trial  of  a 
)riHoner  who  har>  l>een  coininuie<l  for  trial,  or  the 
uture  gmxl  Vdiaviour  of  one  who  has  committed  a 
breach  of  the  peat^  if  the  tiling  secured  ia  not 
performed,  then  the  recognisance  is  estreatad-^^CL 
estraeted  and  pttt  in  foroe,  a  debt  of  (he  aaMant 
■peeified  heiag  forthwith  due  to  the  eiowB. 

RecolL  Bee  Cakmok,  OnirxMaT.  IfoHCSBVP 

Pits. 

RecoUetM  (Lat.  reeollectut.  'gatliered  to- 
gether ).   See  Fbanciscans,  VoL  IV.  p.  WL 

Record*  a«  a  legal  term,  ia  wed  In  the  United 
Kingdoin  to  Hgnify  anything  entered  iu  the  roUs 
of  a  opart,  and  eepecially  tbelfonnal  statonents  or 
ideadingi*  of  panics  in  a  litifjation.  In  j;erietal 
the  rule  in  well  sittlletl  that  the  jileadin);>*  whirh 
make  up  the  record  do  not  enter  into  details  of  the 
evidence,  lint  merely  set  forth  the  conidn.-<ioits  or 
inferences,  leaving  the  detail^  of  evidence  to  be 
supplied  at  the  trial  l>efore  a  jur>',  nr.  if  there  is 
no  jnrv,  at  the  hearing  Ix^fure  the  judge  or  court 
One  01  the  incidents  of  a  Court  of  IteconI  is  that 
the  eourt  or  judge  can  ooromit  for  contempt  aov 
peawm  who  insolta  the  court  or  wiifnlly  obatmcte 
the  hndnen.  A  tHat  by  neoid  mean*  that  one 
of  the  parties  has  set  up  some  former  do*-isiori  nf 
the  court,  while  the  other  denies  that  such  a  deci- 
sion ever  existed:  «liereui>on  the  only  mode  of 
solving  the  question  if*  1>.\  producinj?  the  rec«->rd 
of  the  former  action,  and  ho  Hettlin^.;  the  dispute. 
In  Scotland  the  closing  of  the  record  m  a  step 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  jndge,  who 
cioees  the  record  after  each  partgr  baa  aoM  ali  lie 
wiahee  to  lay  by  way  of  ■tatement  and  aaawer. 

ReCOrde*  RobbbT,  inatliematiclan,  wa.**  iMirn 
almut  1500  at  Tenby,  in  reiubroke^ihire.  \\  Hie;<. 
He  completed  Id.**  edncation  at  Oxford,  hut, 
M'ishin;.'  to  make  metlicine  hi*  profession,  removed 
t"  I  ,i:uli'  . !;,'»•,  where  in  1545  he  received  the 
degree  of  .M.l>.  In  1547  he  was  in  Liondon,  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  The  Urintd  of  Ptnjsir 
(1548),  atid  was  about  the  same  time  appointed 
physician  to  Edward  V'l.,  as  afterwards  to  Queen 
Mary.   Ten  years  later  we  find  him  in  the  debtore' 

Bruwtn  ia  London,  where  he  died  aolaereblr  in  1558. 
[is  works  are  all  in  the  form  of  dialo^'oe^i  }>etween 
a  master  and  his  pupil,  and  are  writt4>n  in  the  rude 
English  of  his  tune  ;  they  are  The  (irounde  of 
ArteSf  ttarhinQ  the  Per/rrt  Wonrk  nmi  Prnrfiee 
of  ArithDieticKe  (1543);  Tfit  Pathirtnf,-  to  Knoir^ 
Av/ytf  ( 15i»l ),  an  abridgment  of  Euclid's  Elemmis  ; 
Tl^f'CaHleof  Knowledge,  eontaining  the  Exf-lffi- 
tioH  of  the  Sphere  both  CeittUed  and  Af<itfri,il, 
( 1551 ),  an  astronomical  work,  in  which  he  compare 
tlie  Ptolenaie  and  Copemieaa  ^yatems ;  Th*  W^Jut- 
tttme  Wit  (1887)«  a  treatiae  npon  algebra,  h 
the  appreciation  of  the  general  resulte  derivable 
from  algebraic  formnlie  he  is  far  beyon<i  his  con- 
teniporarieM,  with  the  sole  exceiitidi  nf  \'ipta  ( (|.  v  .  1. 

Recorder  i»  a  judge  of  a  city  or  Ix.mjugh  court 
of  mmrt^T  sessions.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of 
not  lem  tlian  five  years'  standing,  is  appointed  br 
the  crown,  holds  office  during  goo«l  behaviour,  and 
the  aahuy  la  paid  by  the  city  or  borough  out  of  the 
horoagh  rana.  He  dta  «»  eole  judge  of  the  eoart 
of  quarter  sessions  for  his  district,  bnt  he  cannot 
grant  licenses  or  lie  an  official  in  licensing  matters, 
or  order  rates  to  be  lcvie»I.  The  recorder  is  not 
pTOhibite<l  from  practising  at  the  bar,  and  indeed 
Ids  salarv  i.s  n.xnally  small.  He  can  api>oint  a.« 
deputy,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  barrister  of  tive 
yean*'  standing,  and,  if  need  be,  an  assistant- 
recorder.  In  l4>ndon  he  ia  elected  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldemen,  and  aa  'BMNtttfdaee  ef  the 
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cit^- '  he  certifies  the  ctuitonw  of  London.  He  is 
chief  judge  in  the  Majror's  Court  of  London,  and 
is  one  <rf  tarn  judges  sitting  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Conrt,  eommoDly  called  the  Old  Bailev.  Among 
the  maaj  irall*lcnown  nwo  who  hmv9  Imd  this  post 
were  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  chancellor  Jeffreys. 
There  is  no  such  office  in  Scotland,  but  the  sheriff 
dttduurgee  dmllar  duties. 

ReC^l^er*  the  name  of  an  old  musical  instru- 
ment somewhat  like  a  flageolet,  but  with  the  lower 
part  wider  ihnv  tli    ini|>er,  and  a  OMmthpiiMe  re- 

seiobiing  the  beak  ut  u,  uinL 

ReeVtdMt  PUBUO  <Lat.  rteordarif  *|o 
her'),  eontemponHy  anthentkated  atatciMats  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  those  higlicr  conrts  <  f  'n  ^  wliich  are 
distingiiblitHi  as  Courts  of  Uec«id.  An  act,  1  and  2 
\  ict.  cliiip.  94,  t-etM  fit  wst  the  question  wliul  is 
Iej;iilly  to  be  lieUI  a  record,  by  providing  tliat  the 
word  recnnls  Hihall  \ie  taken  to  nit'jin  nil  rolls, 
records,  wnt«,  books,  proceed iri^rs,  decretis,  bills, 
warrants,  accountau  papers  and  do<'tnncnts  whatso- 
ever belonging  to  Her  Maje*^.  or  then  deposited, 
or  which  ought  to  l>o  depoeitMt  ID  any  of  certain 
places  of  onatody  whioh  are  emuneiated.  Thia 
statute^  together  with  the  Act  40  and  41  Viet  ehap. 
55,  and  the  Onler  in  Council  of  5th  March  1852, 
has  place<l  under  the  care  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  tliu  va-t  iiia.s.-<  of  doottoienta  ahmd  in  the 
Public  Hecurd  Udice. 

Parchment  is  the  material  on  whirli  the  greater 
portion  of  the  recortls  are  written.  Ttie  so-called 
*  rolls  *  of  the  Exchequer  and  Common  Law  Courts 
are  comparatively  short  skins  attached  at  the  top 
alter  the  manner  of  books,  but  the  lines  of  the 
wiitiaff  nin  parallel  to  the  UimoI  Uading.  In  other 
caaee  may  are  sewed  togetlier  oonseentively,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pat<»nt  and  r!oso  Roll*t,  and  then 
form  true  'rolls'  of  great  length.  Some  records 
are  in  the  fotn  i  f  }>ooKS,  as  Doiiiesday  ;  others  are 
iiie<l — i.e.  each  diK'ument  is  jdereetl  with  a  eitring 
or  gut  IMSSed  throngh  it,  the  whole  being  fii.><tened 
together  in  bundles.  Mai>y  of  the  later  records 
are  written  on  paper. 

The  early  parliamentarv  reeordw  and  statntes 
are  principally  in  Nornmn  i^'rench,  which  continued 
in  partial  use  till  the  time  of  Henry  V.  $  all  the 
other  great  series  of  reeotds,  except  those  of  par- 
liament, are  in  Latin  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
IL  or  later,  except  during  the  Commonwealth, 
when  English  was  substituted. 

Public  records,  which  can  be  traced  in  cerm 
Wfore  the  Conquest,  gradually  expanded  innli  tin- 
Nurman  and  riantagenet  kings.  They  enabled 
the  subject  to  defend  and  mamtain  those  fendal 
rights  and  privileges  which  were  gradually  trench- 
ing on  royal  pieregatives,  and  to  protect  himself 
from  arbitrary  exaetimM :  while  to  the  king  they 
furnished  precedents  whtdi  oonid  not  he  questioned 
for  his  calls  of  military  service  and  taxation. 

The  various  courts  \ieing  the  KingV  Conrt«,  and 
following  the  sovereign  from  ]diu'f  Ik  ]  1  i c,  their 
eariie«!t  depo.-iitorie><  were  the  royal  j  ahices  in 
different  parts  of  England;  l-ui  \  hen  the  higher 
courts  were  permanentlv  establlslied  at  Wentuiin 
ster,  'treasuries,'  or  places  of  custody  for  the 
reoordft  of  the  difTerent  conrts,  were  appointed 
there.  .\  portion  of  the  jmhlio  records  were,  a.s 
far  back  as  Henry  IIL's  rugni  deposited  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Iftw  Temple:  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Tower  had  become  a 
permanent  treasnry.  The  parliamentary  committee 
of  1R37  entnnerated  among  the  places  of  deposit  a 
rfxim  in  the  Tower  over  a  gnnpowder  ma^axine, 
and  ehjHe  to  a  ^^t-eain  engine  in  daily  operation;  a 
chapel  at  the  Rolls,  where  divine  service  was  per- 
fbcmed ;  nndeigroand  vanlta  at  Bomaiset  Honso} 


damp  and  dark  cellan  at  Westminster  Hall ;  the 
Btahtes  of  the  late  Carlton  Ride ;  anil  the  Chapter- 
house, Westminster.  From  the  reigu  uf  Edward 
IL  downwards  the  attentiut  of  parliament  had 
often  been  called  to  the  safe  eostody  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  records  hs  an  object  of  solicitude.  Tiie 
fullest  examination  in  recent  times  was  made  l>y  a 
committeeof  the  House  of  Corn  mom*  in  18<X),  whose 
report  prenents  (he  most  conipreiien»ive  account 
of  the  records  in  existence.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  go  on  with  the  work  which  the  com- 
mittee had  begnn,  and  was  renewed  six  times 
lietween  1800  and  1831.  All  the  several  record 
commissions  directed  the  cuuiniissioners  to  cause 
the  records  to  he  methodised,  nigalated  and 
digested,  \xmaA  and  secured,  and  to  have  oa1en« 
dars  made,  and  original  jtapeis  printe<l  ;  and 
numerous  valuable  {tublicntions  have  U'cn  issued 
by  the  conuiiiKsioner«  from  time  to  time.  The  new 
edition  of  Kvmer's  Fiff/mi,  the  calendar  of  Inquisi- 
tione."^  Post  SloMem,  and  the  edition^  with  excellent 
indexes  of  the  earlier  i'at«nt  ajid  Cliwe  liolls  and 
the  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis  are  especially  to  be 
not«d.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  materials  for  Knglish 
liii^t^jrv  to  ))e  found  in  the  Vatican  and  other  foreign 
libfaries  was  iaatitnted  aboot  1834  hy  the  Rccwd 
Comminlonen,  and  tlie  resnlto  were  printed  under 
the  title  '  Appendices  to  RejKirt  on  the  Fotdera,' 
but  have  never  lieen  fortnally  published.  Copies, 
however,  were  disseminateil,  and  m  ty  1'  consulted 
in  the  Hritish  Miiwnm  T.ibrarj'  ami  el-sewhere,  but 
the  rejiort  itwlf  lui»  luner  appeared.  Following 
tiiis  example,  agents  have  been  employed  by  the 
Public  Record  Office  at  Paris,  Siniancas,  Venice, 
and  Rome  for  many  }'ears,  and  the  results  of  their 
labonrs  have  been  partly  published,  while  tlie 
nmainder  may  \>e  roosnlted  at  the  Record  Office. 

Afnil  investigation  faltO  the  proceedings  of  the 
Record  Commissioners  was  made  by  a  conmiittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835,  and  since  1840 
annual  report.s  have  l)een  i.HRue<l  Viy  the  Depnty- 
keejHT  of  the  Kecord.s.  Hv  the  statutes  referned  to 
alK)ve  the  Master  of  lin  Rolls  is  emi>owcre«l  to 
appoint  a  dcputy-keeiH;r  of  the  records,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasun*,  to  do  all  that  is 
reqnbite  in  the  execution  of  this  service.  He 
makes  rules  for  the  management  of  the  office,  and 
fixes  wiiat  Ices  may  he  demanded.  He  allows 
oopici  to  he  made,  which,  when  eertUed  by  the 
deputy  and  assistant  keepers,  and  authenticated 
with  the  seal  of  the  office,  are  producible  as  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law.  The  Home  Secretary 
directs  fruui  time  to  time  such  of  the  catalogues, 
i  ilendars,  and  indexes,  and  such  of  the  records  as 
lie  tlii)iks  fit,  to  be  printed,  and  sold  at  prices  fixed 
bv  him.  All  Record  publications  may  be  procured 
directly  from  the  Qneen's  Printers,  East  Harding 
Street,  Fleet  8tieet,  and  detailed  satalngues  el 
them  may  he  obtauiod  from  tlie  same  aooiee: 

The  present  Public  Record  OlBee,  a  handsome 
firsprotn  building  in  Fetter  Lane,  was  begun  in 
1801  on  a  plan  which  admits  of  extension  as  the 
records  of  tne  kingdom  accunmlate  (for  it  ninst  be 
rememlwred  timt  imxlerti  documents  as  well  a.s  old 
form  the  subject  of  the  deputy  keeper's  care ),  and 
provision  has  been  made  fur  ilie  traoitfer  into  his 
tiands  of  the  records  which  are  growing  from  day 
to  day  in  the  great  administrative  and  legal  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  as  soon  a*  tbty  hav««eased  to 
be  needed  for  frequent  referenee^ 

The  principal  contents  of  the  Baeoid  Office  may 
be  classified  under  seven  principal  groups.  Records 
of  ( 1 )  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  including  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Queen'.s  Bench,  and  Connm»n 
Pleas,  and  the  Exche*juer,  with  its*  important  fi«»cal 
ns  well  as  le^l  machinery  :  (2)  Special  and  Abol- 
ished JuriMlictioos,  such  as  the  Courts  of  Arches* 
ChiTBhy,  Baqwtij  and  Star-ehamber}  (S)  Dadv 
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of  Lancaster;  (4i  I'iilatiii:it«-  of  Durluini  :  (5) 
Palatinate  of  Lanwi.st.er;  (ti)  iViucipfility  i»f  Walen; 
(7)  Stato  I'ajH'i-M  and  Departmental  l{ec<)n.l(»,  in- 
cluding the  archives  of  tbe  Admiralty,  Colonial 
Office,  Foreign  Office,  HoiM  Offies,  TiBMiiry,  and 
other  departmenta. 

Several  handbooks  to  this  enormous  mae»  of 
ni«tori«h  have  beea  pablialied,  of  which  the  moat 
nMlM  mt9  An  AeeoufUo/themMl  tmpoHamt  FiMie 
Reeorda  of  Great  Britain,  by  C.  PartOO  CSOOMT 
(2  voIr.  8vo,  1832) :  Offirml  Handbook  to  the  Pvtlie 
H,r,,nis,  by  F.  S.  Thoina>  (  Hvo,  1853)  ;  Our  PuhUr 
li<i„ni.i,  by  A.  C.  Ewalii  (Hvo.  1H73):  and  A  (iuide 
to  tfii'  I'rinn/Hil  Cla-KH'.'i  nf  I hK  itmi nts  /h  i'.m  m<i  in 
the  I'ultiic  Hcri.rd  OJfire,  l.y  S.  K.  Strtrgill  Binl 
(8vo,  1891).  An  intrwluction  to  the  art  of  N«arcb- 
for  luat^eriaLs,  whether  hii<t4mcal,  to|>ogniphieal, 
genealogical,  ur  legal,  is  afibrded  by  the  present 
writer'aiiMxird*  tutd  JUeont-mBrekuuf  (Svo^  1888). 
while  a  penoo  not  aeonainted  witfi  the  ancient 
legal  hands  cannot  do  oetter  than  oonaalt  C.  T. 
Martin's  e<Htion  of  Wright's  Court  Hand  Restored. 
This  contains  useful  glossaries,  list.s  of  ahhrevia- 
tions,  ancient  jJphalietM,  and  ^[>eciuiens  of  the  old 
handwTitin;;s,  wiiirh  vary  greatly  fioai  MBMuy  to 
century.    Sw  l*AL,K(HiR.\rHY. 

The  bulk  of  the  national  records  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  tliat,  to  cite  only  two 
classes  of  document*,  there  are  more  than  18,000 
Cluee  BoUa»  mad  vaaay  thouaaiuia  ai  Oonm  Baoe 
and  Do  Baneo  RoUi.  Mok  of  the  kttor  ia  the 
Tador  period  <wntoiiiing  from  MO  to  1000  dciiw  d 
parchment. 

The  supreme  nee«l«  of  such  a  dejiositorj-  are 
indcxeio,  and  indexes  to  indexen.  The  latter  recjuire- 
ment  i»  toleralily  supplied  bv  the  '  List  of  C'alen<lan«, 
Indexes.  \c."  in  ap[>eudix  ii.  to  the  41hI  Uejtort  of 
the  Deputy  keeper  (8vo,  1H,S0);  but  the  indexes 
themselves'  to  which  tills  list  of  748  items  ia  a 
directory  are  sadly  deficient  They  do  not  fOmifeh 
guidance  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  nuwa  of 
docanMnta,  and  many  of  (hem  en  merely  eclectic. 
A  recent  addiUoo  to  tUa  aeriee  ie  'GeDeral' 
Plantagenet  Harrison^  TolnmiHOU  MS.  Index  to 

tlic  !>••  lianco  and  other  roUa,  wldch  llM  been 
ucijuiicd  at  tlie  puhlic  expense. 

Nnnioroiis  charters  of  the  greatest  anti<|iiity  are 
to  l>e  found  in  the  Public  Record  Oftice,  ami  tliere 
of  cour>*e  it*  prex-rvcil  Domesday  Il<M>k  ;  l>ut,  under- 
standing by  '  r(H^>rdH  '  a  fairly  continuous  series  of 
official  docnmentM,  we  may  say  that  the  earliest 
are  the  Pipe  Kolla  or  Great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  for  31  Heniy  I.  atand*  alone,  but  is  soon 
followed  tar  an  ulmdceii  aariaa  of  Pipe  Rolls 
•ztendingr  mm  8  Henry  IL  down  to  aiodMii  days. 
These  are  accounts  of  the  fBVlllM  of  the  khtgdom 
both  a.H  re^'anh  receipt  and  expenditure,  and  they 
rntitaiii  items  of  the  greatest  jMwsilile  liistorii-al 
intercut.  The  Pipe  Roll  Socit  ty  (estaMistied  1SH4) 
is  (.'radnally  iirinlint,'  them.  N'l'M  in  order  of 
antiiiiiity  are  the  Patent  Uolls,  which  beuin  with 
3  Joim  and  come  down  to  tlie  present  day,  and 
the  Close  RoUa.  whieh  pfeMot  a  aimilarly  un 
brokeo  eeriee  firam  1104  The  fonner  eonuin 
mattM  MfsMf  or  open  to  the  paUie,  mch  aa 
grante  of  oflkM,  erown-huids,  Hbertiea,  confirma- 
tions of  previcms  grantM,  grants  to  corporal*  IkxHi*?*, 
patents  of  honour,  licenses,  pardons,  ratilioatioim 
of  treaties,  jiriM  laniiitinns,  xafe  <'ii(ii1nrls,  pn-scntn- 
tionw  to  l>eiieti<'t--.  restitutions  of  temporalities  to 
bishops,  ahlieyn,  \c 

Tlie  Close  Kolls  contain  mandates,  letters,  and 
wiito  of  a  privat4>  nataie  which  were  closeil  or 
)<ealeil  up,  ami  record  the  directions  of  the  king  as 
to  domestic  and  public  matters,  orders  to  the 
aheriffii  on  all  Idiida  of  oneitiiaiiia.  aiid  disootioaa  aa 
to  niaiBg  rabridlaa  The  biitorleal  valtie  of  theae 

tWtt  aela  of  Rolls  is  immense,  as  in  the  enrlier  yearn 


all  the  state  correspondence,  lioth  fo^■i^:n  and 
domestic,  is  recordwl  in  one  or  other  of  tlietn. 

Otlier  lo  orils  nt  ^jreat  value  which  date  either 
from  the  reign  of  E<iwanl  I.  or  from  still  earlier 
times  are  the  Carta>  Antiqua-,  early  transcripts  of 
chartcn  ranging  from  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to 
Edward  1.  ;  C'liarter  Rolls,  containing  the  kinuV 
giaiita  of  land,  dignities,  &c. ;  Eadicat  Rolk, 
aeeoimtB  «f  iamb  and  property  foifeHed  to  tlie 
erown;  Feet  of  ^aes,  reconls  of  the  endings  of 
fletitiOQS  miiti  as  to  land,  which  are  in  reality 
dee«l«  of  conveyance,  ranging  from  7  Richard  f. 
to  William  IV.;  Rotuli  Curi.-i-  Regis,  some  of 
whit  li  are  as  early  as  Riclianl  1.,  and  are  record** 
of  the  cases  de<-ide<l  in  the  King's  Court  up  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by  whom  the  court  was 
divided  into  the  Kings  Bench,  Common  Plea.«. 
and  Exdieqoer ;  Coram  Rege  Rolls,  or  records  of 
the  crown  aide  of  the  &u>tf'*  Bench,  indudiag 
Aadae.  Eyre,  Coroneis.  and  Gaol  Ddiverr  Rolis ; 
De  Banco  Rolls,  or  records  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  Inquisitiones  Poet  Mortem,  a  treble  series 
(Chancery-,  Wanls  and  Liveries.  Kxchequerf  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  land  held  by  tenants  in  <  tif-itr  at 
time  of  decease,  and  as  to  their  lieirs  ;  Ori^inalia 
Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  containing  entries  of  any 
service,  rent,  or  salary'  reserved  in  grantb  or 
charteis;  Subsidy  R«>ll8,  also  Excbeauer  docu 
mantBi  often  containing  the  names  xA  the  tax 
peyen  under  villages  and  towiMi  and  most  valaable 
to  tlie  topographer ;  Poll  Reewds,  indnding  iIm 
Liberate  Rolls  and  lasne  Rolls,  otHtusting  of  entries 
of  naymenta  of  salaries,  pensions,  &c ;  Customs 
Rolls  for  various  ]Hirt.s  ;  Memoranda  Rolls  (Ex- 
chequer), enrolments  of  writs  of  Scire  Faci<ut.  in- 
fonnations.  outlawries,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
matters  ;  Pardon  Rolls,  enrolments  of  |ianlons  up 
to  2  .lames  1.  ;  Quo  Warranto  Rolls,  ressjtecting 
usurpatious  of  ollices  or  franchises  ;  Oblata  or  Fine 
Rolls,  oflerings  to  the  king  for  renewals  of  charters, 
enjoyment  of  lands,  offices,  and  privileges  ;  Parlia- 
ment Rolls,  petitions  to  and  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, beginning  from  the  leign  of  Edward  L ; 
Statute  Rolls,  the  Joonials  St  the  Lords  and 
Commons  from  Heoty  VIIL,  and  other  paiiia- 
mentarv  reconln. 
The  foreg«)ing  are  more  or  less  continuous  ns-ofls, 

'  but  there  are  some  of  an  wcasional  character  or  of 
limited  annual  duration,  but  still  of  great  imiH>rl- 

.  ance,  such  as  the  Hundred  Rolls,  jiresentment-s  of 
unjust  claims  of  privileges  such  a.^  irce  warren 
frankpledge,  and  assizes  of  bread  and  ale :  the 
Liber  Niger,  and  Lilter  Rubene  Seaeearii,  and  Testa 

I  dc  Nem»  Usto  of  tenants  ti*  ecyt^  and  knight's 
fees ;  TaxatSo  Eedeslastica,  an  aeconnt  ( 1291 )  of  the 
taxation  of  iM-neficej*;  In(iuisitioni»>  Nonanim,  w  hich 
incluile<i  a  \aliiati<iu  of  iMMieru-cs  iu  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Edward  111.  ;  Krenili  Rolls,  Ni>rnian  Iiolls, 
<iasi'<in  Rolls,  ccipies  of  treaties,  tnires,  orders, 
summonses,    j^rsuit^   of    sjife  cotiiluot,    aii'l  otli,-r 

I  items  respecting  the  atl'airs  of  tlitise  parts  of  Fnin<->> 
that  were  under  the  English  crown ;  Valor  Eecle~i 

I  asticns,  a  TalliatUMi  of  benefices  in  2is  Henry  Vlll. : 
liaga  de  SeereUe,  triab  for  state  ofTences  of  a 
neeiaUy  eeerot  natm^  bom  Anne  Boleyn  to  the 
Stnait  adhermto  of  1716  and  1745 :  Royaliet  Com- 
position Papers  (1649^60),  containing  etotementt 
til*  to  estates  and  families  of  Royalists. 

riic  sf,ifr  /i.ifirrs  (IVomestic.  Foreign,  Colonial, 
Irish,  and  Soutch)  originally  spning  from  the 
Privy-council  and  Chancery,  ami  include  the  ctirre- 
sfMtndence  of  the  Privy-wmncil,  secretaries  of  state, 
and  other  public  departments,  with  miscellanettus 
domestic  papers  from  the  time  of  Heuy  Vlll. 
These,  Ijeing  the  correspondence  of  tfm  U^eet 
poUtkal  officers  of  the  kinjidom,  nlato  to  an  ia- 
Rnito  variety  of  matten.  Tliey  have  been  cam- 

fully  ftrrani;ed,  and  more  than    It?'  \()lunn-  i>f 
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calondara,  (xtverwe  a  ]arg«  portiiOn  d  tlw  Add, 
have  now  l>een  pnnliBhed. 

The  aotivity  of  the  an^orities  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  has,  however,  not  been  confined  to 
the  records  store«l  in  Fetter  Lue,  for  since  1858 
the  Mister  of  tlie  RoUe  hei  iamedt  onder  tfae 
MiHiority  of  the  Trearaiy,  more  timn  SOO  TolameR 
of  the  scries*  known  as  Cfironicff.i  uutl  Mi'mornils 
of  Great  liritutn  ami  Irdaitd.  These  arc  carefully 
edite<l  t«>xts  of  the  ancient  c)in;tiiclers<,  sucli  as 
William  of  Malroacibary,  Gervii.se  of  raiiterluiry, 
Williatn  of  Newhurjrh,  and  Matthew  Paris,  collateil 
with  MSB.  in  Knglbh  and  continental  librarie«, 
and  prepared  by  specially  selected  editors. 

The  Historical  Manascripts  CommiMtioa,  thoo^ 
not  in  name  a  department  of  the  Kecord  OiBeei  al 
in  reality  cloaely  eomnacted  with  it  In  amwer  to 
requests  fram  thb  body,  private  Kbrariee  and 
muniment  rooms  all  over  England,  Irelan<l,  and 
Scotland  have,  almost  without  exception,  been 
thrown  open  to  authorir^'tl  inspectorx,  who  have 
rep«>rt/Ml  on  their  principal  MS.  content*.  Since 
LS7<'  111  II  \  volumes  of  rejKirt.M  on  these  collections 
have  published,  embodying  traiucripta  of 

documents  of  special  interest,  and  giviltg  brief 
nltstracte  of  a  host  of  otiiers. 

The  Liteniy  Search  Room  at  the  PuUie  Beoord 
Office  is  epen  from  10  to  4  every  day,  except 
Satnuday,  when  it  ebeee  at  9  oUocIc,  and  a  few 
public  holidays,  when  the  office  is  shut  up.  Any 
respectable  person  may,  on  entering'  hi**  name  and 
adaresB  in  a  tMK)k.  kept  in  the  h  til  y,  attend  and 
consult  alrnotit  auy  document  he  niav  desire  to  awe. 
A  few  of  course  are  subject  to  special  reservation. 

Sfotland. — The  public  recorcfs  of  Scotland  were 
undoubtedly  numerous  and  multifarious  as  early  as 
1282,  as  appears  from  an  inventory  of  muniments 
examined  m  that  year  by  tlie  onler  of  Alexander 
IIL ;  and  another  inventory  of  Scottish  rolls  and 
writs  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  Edward  t. 
of  England  in  1291.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  these  lists  arc  now  known  to 
exist.  In  1651  the  records  of  the  Sroiiish  jmrlia- 
ments  and  courts  of  justice  were  remiu  til  by  (  roirt- 
well  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Tin-  more  important 
of  theft",  to  the  nnmlx-r  of  Itjoy  vol»jni»>«.  were 
rest'ore*!  in  lt>.">7,  and  the  reniaiinlcr,  afier  the 
restoration  of  Charles  11.,  were  packed  in  eigiity- 
five  hugsheads  and  shipped  on  board  a  frigate  for 
Scotland ;  bat  in  a  violent  stonn  they  were  traus> 
ferted  to  a  smaller  vessel,  which  went  down  with 
its  precious  cargo.  The  control  of  the  records  has 
from  very  early  times  been  entmstod  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  IIoIIh  and  He^isti-rs,  or  Lord  Clerk  IIej,'isl<  r, 
Olio,  of  the  liij^h  ofHccr><  of  state,  who  had  a  sinit 
in  the  Scottish  narlianu'nt,  ami  to  whom,  and  his 
deputies  and  otiier  otiicers  appointed  hy  liim,  it 
was  assigned  to  superintend  iMitli  the  formation 
and  custmly  of  the  public  records.  Tiiei*e  were  at 
first  in  the  inconvenient  form  of  rolls,  but  in  the 
reign  of  David  IL  the  practice  was  introduce<i  of 
wnting  them  in  booln.  Qy  an  act  of  1463  the 
king's  rolls  and  rwisteni  were  appointed  to  be  put 
in  nooks;  but  the  accounts  m  the  Exche<iner 
continued,  nevertheless,  to  1u'  kejd  in  rolls  till  the 
passing  of  another  act  in  1672,  a|>i>"intinp  them  to 
oe  written  in  books.  Originally  tlie  records  were 
kept  in  the  Castle  of  Kninburgh,  but  in  later 
times  tliey  were  deposite<l  under  care  of  the  Clerk 
Heginter,  in  the  Lai;;li  Parliament  House,  now 
part  of  the  Advocates'  Library  ;  and  shortly  before 
the  Union  the  whole  records  were  transferred  to 
that  depository,  where  they  continued  till  the 
erection  of  the  large  building  called  the  General 
Kegiflter  Ronse  { 1787).  The  Register  House  serres 
the  purrci'-f'  if  presMirviug  and  making  availalde  the 
national  muniments,  as  well  as  accominodaling  the 
whole  ofiee*  e(  teeoed  emmeetad  with  the«qranie 
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court.  The  Lord  Clerk  Register  and  his  depute 
have  now  merely  the  cuaioify  of  the  reocnda,  tbeir 
prepantiflo  batng  entmsted  to  aaotber  euwn  of 
ofRoera. 

Under  the  Boottish  records  are  indaded  the  Aets 
of  FailianMnI  and  of  Ftivy  council,  and  the  teoords 
of  the  snpieme  eonrts  of  justice ;  also  the  reeords 

of  the  Creat  Seal,  IVi\y  .S<'al,  and  Signet.  An 
inijiurtant  class  of  record.s  are  tiie  Kftoiim  of  Scrmcet. 
A  service  is  by  the  lu\'.  <,i  Scotland,  in  ca»es  of 
intestfwy,  necefSJiry  to  tianmuit  a  rij^ht  to  real 
liroiKTty  to  the  licii  frii:M  In-  ancestor.  At  present 
this  service  consists  of  the  decision  of  the  sherifi' 
of  the  county  or  the  sheriff  of  Chancery ;  bat  the 
form  in  use  till  1847  was  by  retotir,  a  wrnting  which 
contained  the  verdict  of  a  jury  returned  in  answer 
to  •  brieve  from  Chaneery  for  finding  the  heir  at 
the  death  of  Me  aneestor.  The  regtstiMr  off  retoue 
contains  services  from  1545. 

Tho  registers  connected  with  the  transmission  of 
hcritiililn  ri^lits  rin'  even  more  imjwrtant.  .Aftfr 
He\'eral  uii.-iiKcf.'^..sUil  attempts  to  introduce  a  sy-'^'iM 
of  registration,  the  BegitUr  of  Snsine^  wa-  *'-t;il> 
lished  by  Act  1617,  chap.  16.  *  Bv.  the  system  then 
introduced,  since  continued  witn  modincations  in 
det^y  all  instruments  requisite  to  the  trans- 
mlsaten  of  real  property  must,  in  order  to  convert 
mere  personal  ri|^t  into  real  ri^t,  be  put  on 
record  for  pablieatioD.  Besides  the  goieral  register 
in  Edinburgh  there  were  particular  legletere  for  the 
various  counties  kept  at  their  respective  county 
towns ;  Imt  anv  in^t  niment  might  be  recorded  either 
in  the  particnhir  or  the  general  registt^r.  Volumes 
wcic  i  -n,  i  from  the  (i<  :i'  ral  Register  House  to 
the  Iwal  lecorders  of  (^jvine*,  which,  when  filled, 
%vere  returnee!  to  the  (Jeneral  Register  House. 
This  arrangement  was  changed  by  the  l.andg 
Registration  Act  of  1888,  providing  for  the  entire 
discontinuance  of  the  narticnlar  registers  before 
the  last  day  of  1871,  ana  enacting  tliat  all  writs  of 
this  chws  be  thenceforth  recorded  in  the  general 
register  in  Edinburgh,  which  register  is  so  kept 
that  the  writs  apptical)le  to  each  county  are 
recorded  in  separate  si  rits  of  v(>luuje&.  By  means 
of  the  Itegister  of  Sasint>s  any  title  to  real  pro- 
perty can  he  aM;ert«kiiitiU  witli  certainty  and  pre- 
cision, and  may,  if  necessary,  Ite  traced  biack  nearly 
three  centuries.  It  b  also  obligatory  to  record  in 
separate  registers  all  instraroents  necessary  for  the 
constitution,  transmisKion,  and  extinction  of  volnn- 
taiy  enenmbiances.  Sec  Reoi.stratiok.  This 
svstem.  while eonfiiming  the  credit  of  themoprietor, 
also  operates  in  favonr  of  the  security  of  cteditot*. 
Tliere  is  a  sj»ecial  ReijUtrr  af  Kntnih,  in  which, 
in  terms  of  Act  1685.  chap,  -i'i, 'dee<ls  of  entail 
must  Ihs  recorded  at  the  sight  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  There  arc  also  the  rwoi-ds  of  the  various 
commissariats,  which  include  testaments  and  other 
relative  documents.  The  object  of  registration  in 
all  these  cases  is  publication;  but  charters  by 
subjects,  dispositions,  bonds,  contracts,  and  other 
probative  writs  may,  under  Act  1698»  ehap.  4,  l>e 
recflided  in  the  Jieffisttr  of  Dttdt  for  prtmrwUion. 
A  third  object  of  registration  is  txectOiim.  Every 
deed  c<nis(ituting  a  personal  claim  of  debt,  or  an 
obligation  to  jierform  sonic  lawful  prestation,  if 
intended  to  be  made  the  subject  of  pcrNonal  dili- 
gence for  payment  or  performance,  nnist  l>e  regis- 
tered previously  to  execution  being  issu-  I  <  n  it. 
Calenaars  of  state  papers  relating  to  bfutland  pre- 
served in  the  English  liecord  Office  have  been 
recently  published  ;  while  the  publication  of  the 
Hcottwi  records  In  the  Register  House  been 
going  on  at  intervals  since  1811.  These  include 
the  Acts  of  Pnilianient,  Raster  of  the  Gteat 
Seal,  Register  of  the  Privy-council,  Exchequer 
Rolls,  Acoounte  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and 
■  other  records. 
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See  Ayloffo'n  Calmtlari  of  Anrirnt  Chartm  (1774); 
Arts  of  the  I\tr\uiwrnt*  of  ftrnttii ,  vol.  i.  apjH'iiilix  to 
uri'face  ;  Re/n^rtA  of  th<  I'uUir.  Rrmrti  Ci>mmitx\onii  \  tliA 
Record  Pubiicatioii*— pref*««  ta  tbi*  «»rlkst  volume  of 
eMsh  MiiM. 

/re/dfu/.— Many  of  tlie  reoorda  MrUhed  duriiuj; 
the  ware  prior  to  the  final  radocSon  of  IrelsiM^ 
and  thoao  which  •arvived  Umm  oommotians  were 
lunK  expOMd  to  matilatioD  and  deatniction  frnni 

the  nn8atiBfa<^'tory  arran^jrementii  for  their  cii.Ht<Kly. 
A  oommission  wiis  apfMiint«d  in  1810  for  tlio  i»rc- 
Bervatinn  and  an  iriL'i nh-iit  of  tin*  Imh  Hi-^NiniM, 
whoHe  labourn,  cDiwlucted  with  cM)ii>i(leral>le-  Huccfs**, 
were  temiinAt«d  by  the  rfV(K!ati(>ii  of  the  com- 
miflsioD  in  1830.  In  1847  oomniiBsionera  w»»re  a^'ain 
appointed  lo  invefltit^ate  the  Rtate  of  the  records,  in 
oonseqneiice  of  whom  labours  a  bill  for  their  safe 
euitonr  wm  prspaml,  but  aft«rwRrd8  abandoned. 
In  1H7,  however,  the  Pablie  Reoorda  (Ireland) 
Aet  WM  pamed,  Mid  from  1888  the  Report*  of  the 
Depntv -keeper  of  the  Irish  Records  have  been 
annually  published.  These  include  oome  docu- 
iiit'iits  ana  calendarM  in  tlieir  apitendiwi*.  notably 
a  calendar  of'  Fiant-* '  i  finnt  lilrra-  {Mitentej)  from 
Henry  VIII. 

Three  voIuihi-^  ot  a  caleudar  of  tbo  Irt»li  Patent 
and  Cloee  KoIIm  were  published  in  1861-63;  and 
Honie  other  publications,  including  volumes  of  fac- 
^itiiileH  of  national  MSS.,  have  been  issued  by  the 
Itiali  Rooord  OQoAi  This  department  fttnoe  it« 
fonnntiMi  in  1888  haa  done  a  great  work  io  the  way 
of  collecting  records  from  various  depoaitories  and 
arranging  and  cataloguin<;  them.  The  records  are 
open  to  searcliera  on  |»ayrnenl  of  fw».  Int  t!te 
deputy  keeper  may  ili^pense  with  fees  if  In-  ilnnks 
tliiU  lit'irary  jtrolit  wi':!  h>  iTiie  to  tlie  puMir  ftmn 
the  >«earcher>»'  work.  Oue  important  featiii<i-  oi  ilie 
Irish  I{ecord  Office  is  the  collection  of  Parish 
KeKistem  nia^Ie  under  Acto  .38  and  39  Vict.  chap.  59, 
and  39  and  40  \  i  i  ]i  ui.  M.  This  ia  an  auunple 
wlnoh  xhuLild  be  followed  in  England. 

Kt*i'  O  V  f  ry.    See  ENTAIL. 

Recruit.  <  i  <  i  on  who  voluntarily  adopts  the 

fin»f»*H.«iiou  of  anuis  and  enlists  in  the  army.  8ee, 
or  tiie  oonditiona.  ENLnTMSirr,  ABUT,  Rwi- 

MKNT. 

RecttfyiUfK  i«  a  process  applied  to  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  other  volatile  liquid,  by  which  the 
last  traces  of  impurities  are  removed  by  distilla- 
tion. Many  varietie^^  of  ntills  and  condensers  have 
been  devi««xl  fur  tlii.s  purpuite,  for  further  reference 
to  which  see  Distillation,  and  Alcohol. 

Bector  (Lat.  'ruler'),  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  a  dergynian  who  haa  tho  ehaise  and  core 
of  a  pariah  where  the  tithea  an  not  unMoniate, 
and  who  accordingly  has  the  whole  ifgtit  to  the 

eecleaiastical  dues  tlierein  ;  where  the  tithes  art' 
impropriate^  the  parson  is  a  Vicar  (q.v.).  In  the 
Kpis<-oi)al  ChurclieH  of  tlie  I'niled  Stat.es  and  (since 
I8M>)  Scotland  all  inci)mt>entH  are  calle<l  rect^tiii. 
See  also  EJlUCATION,  and  Universi Tita. 

BcctMIt  the  terminal  portion  ol  the  intestinal 
amal,  named,  from  ita  eomparativelj  Btraight 

course,  the  rectum  (see  Dioe-stion  ),  is  the  seat 
of  various  affections  renniring  nieilical  or  surgical 
assistance.  Some  of  tnese  affections,  as  fistula, 
fiHsure  Avi'S),  pHw,    prolajisns    iitii.  hjive 

alrea<ly   Ih-.-h   considered.      Amon<~l   tl  liicr 

diseases  of  the  rwtmn  of  Mufhcient  iniiMirtance  to 
claim  notice  in  these  pages  are— 

(1 )  Strlihirt  of  thf  Rffum,  which  may  he  either 
of  a  simple  or  malignant  nature.  Simple  ttricture 
consists  in  a  thiekening  and  induration  of  the  anh- 
mncons  tissne,  leM  often  of  themaaetdarormnoona 
coat  of  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  encroach- 
ing on  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  It  is  situated  uioat 
often  ahottt  an  ineh  from  the  aniM»  and  the  ooO' 


traction  is  so  f^reat  and  unyielding  that  it  is  oft»?n 
difiicult  to  pass  a  finger  through  it.  It  may  ooMir 
as  the  result  of  injury  or  operation,  of  old  ulcera- 
tion (eg.  from  dysentery'),  of  syphilia,  or  without 
aacertainable  eaose.  The  symptoms  ate  eonatipa 
tion  and  great  jiain,  and  a  straining  in  evacnatnig 
the  iipcm,  which,  if  not  liquid,  are  paM«d  tn  a 
narrov.  I'li trur-ii,  or  worm-like  form  that  is 
very  sii^ialii  .uii  of  the  nature  of  the  raw.  In  an 
atlvanced  sta)u,'e  of  the  diseHs*-  diarrhfpa  and  pro- 
la|isns  often  supervene.  Howe^■er  great  may  l>e 
the  const ijialioii,  Htrong  l>ur),^ili\ es  must  lie  alto 
gether  avoided.  Soft  and  nnirritating  evacuations 
must  be  proenwd  hy  such  medicines  as  the  confec- 
tion of  senna  combined  with  aalphur  (see  Piles), 
or  injections  of  castor-oil  or  of  tfl|>id  water.  The 
diet  ehonM  be  ngolated  ao  na  to  amiai  the  astkm 
of  tiiemedleinea.  Nvtritloas  MBpa  aro  Mt'vieeeihle, 
since,  at  the  same  time,  they  support  the  strength 
and  leave  little  matter  to  he  excreted.  (Jradual 
dilatation  hy  *<uitahle  iKiugies  often  piver*  ;;reat 
relief,  hut  must  !«•  steadily  persevered  with,  as  the 
contraction  i.«  almost  certain  to  recur.  Jlnliipmul 
sfnrture — moat  coaimooly  ilue  to  tlte  acirrliuuis 
hut  sonietiniH  to  tbe^ithelial  form  of  cancer- 
is  by  no  mean  a  veiy  rare  afTectioa.  Until  ulcera- 
tion eeta  in  the  iymptooia  are  like  thoee  of  eimple 
strlfltueb  only  exaggented  in  deftrae;  hoA  after* 
wnrde  tbere  ia  n  diimiaive  of  fetio  mnoo-immlent 
matter  streaked  >vith  hitNNl.  In  this  dlseaHe  the 
treatment  can,  in  must  ease*,  be  only  nalliative. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  the  tumour  is  low  down 
and  loealij«e«l  it  may  l>e  removed  with  at  lejt>t 
teniiK>rary  relief.  If  complete  ohtitnjcti(m  occur, 
or  i»  threatened,  the  sui^geoD  may  resort  to  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  anna  in  tne  loin  or  groin 
as  a  last  resonroe 

(2)  Spamn  of  the  ^fJtinettr  ani  muscle  Ls  diar- 

acteriseil  by  extreme  pain  in  the  region  of  tkmninu, 
especially  when  an  attempt  la  made  to  evaeante 

the  bowels.  The  muscle  contracts  so  firmly  that 
the  surgeon  cannot  easily  introduce  the  finger  into 
the  rectum.  The  spasm  may  Ix*  caused  ay  piles, 
by  liBsure  of  the  anus,  by  ulceration  of  the  rectum, 
and  Bomeii;iii  -  apiwirently  hy  mere  constipation. 
It  is  often  relieved  by  the  application  of  the  bella- 
donna ointment  of  the  British  Pharmacopccia. 

J 3)  Neuralgia  of  the  rteUnn,  known  alao  a*  proe- 
gioy  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  In  Mpecially 
prone  to  attaek  cliildren  and  ffon,^  pereome.  It  la 
usually  relieved  bv  the  jodiemoa  dm  of  aperient 
medicines  and  such  treatnaent  ae  ia  need  for  oHier 
forms  of  Neuralgia  (q.v.). 

(4)  Prtiritiix  jMtdicit,  or  itching  of  iJtr  ftnu»,\»  a 
very  common  ami  extremely  tmnldesome  afTectioa. 
Sometitnt^  it  dejn  n  1.^  nn  the  jire^teuce  of  thread- 
worms, of  ohi  piles,  conslipatiun,  or  M>me  other 
liK-til  cause  uf  irritation,  whUe  in  other  eaaea  it  is 
one  of  the  manifeetations  of  eoroe  oonatitatioDal 
condition.  Hie  trentuent  mnet  depend  npoo  the 
exciting  tmm.  8ee  worke  en  tbo  rectum  Iqr 
AllingMun,  Crippa,  Henry  Smith. 

Reculver,  a  villiv;;^  „f  Kent,  1  mile  fnuu  the 
sea,  and  9  miles  W.  of  Maiigat^  with  reiualDs  of 
the  Roman  atatien  RegtUhiuau  Fop.  988v 

Rei^llKHlttS*  persons  who  refuse  or  neglect  to 
att4'nd  at  the  woi^hip  of  tho  p!«tAblished  church  on 
Sundays  and  other  da_%  ,i|  ) ■■  siiiU'd  for  the  purpose. 
The  oti'enc«'  as  a  legal  one  may  be  hehi  to  date  from 
1  Elizalteth.  chap.  2;  but  there  were  four  classes 
pnni^Imhle  under  tlie  statntea  againat  reoaiancy 
-  !^imple  reoneanta;'  ^reenaanta  eonriet.*  who 
abtented  tliemaelraa  after  convidioa;  'popieh 
reeoaanta,*  who  aheented  themaelvea  beeawe  tt 
their  being  Roman  Catholics ;  and  *  popish  r«- 
enaante  oonriet,'  who  absented  tbemselTeM  after 
coorictian.  Proteataot  dimentlng  recnaaate  were 
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relieved  from  the  penalties  of  recuiiation  by  the 
Toleriktion  Act  o(  i  WilL  and  Mary.  chap.  IS. 
CtilthoUie»vnm  nartiaUy  rrti«v«tl  in  the  year  1791, 

and  completely  ny  the  Emancipaticm  Act 

WMU  Most  of  the  important  red  i^i^mejitu 
hav*  been  already  noticed.  For  carmine  and 
eriliMon  lake  prepared  from  cochineal,  and  also 
for  the  madder  reds,  see  Lakes.  The  red»  of 
wbkli  oxid«  of  fam  to  tlM  ooloariiig  iqgvediieni— 
vis.  Indian  red,  Vcnetiaii  i«d,  and  li||;ht  rad— are 
referretl  to  under  OCHRES.  Vermilion  (q.v.)  ia 
one  of  tlio  tiiit>.-<t  and  most  beaotiful  reds.  It  has 
now  Jiwn  appertained,  however,  that  it  is  not 
always  ijdito  so  p^rnmnwt,  at  least  aH  n  wat«T- 
ooloiir  pi>,'mciit.  H-i  wjtH  foriiierly  snpjK>M  i.  l-'or 
liouHe-painteni'  xxm  l\m  colour  im  aft«a  adult4<ratcd 
with  re4l  lead,  which,  thou^^h  fomiin);  a  useful 
paint  for  <<oiiie  cotnnion  pur|HM«»,  i»  fugitive.  The 
hub^t  II  •  Ls  iihimI  for  dyeing  textile  fames  red  are 
noticed  under  the  head  DVEINn. 

Redan.  See  Fortificatiu.v,  SKiiA^Tui^uL. 

Redbreast  ( Erythaca  rtihecula ),  a  bird  of  the 
family  SyUiida*.  well  known  in  the  British  Isles 
because  of  its  very  general  dijitributiun,  its  early 
and  leaeiMlaMTaaao(!iations,itecoi}B|iicaoti»p]Qniage, 
and  the  feet  of  its  being  resident.  Ita  nui^  is 
cradniilly  extending  northwards,  ami  now  it  b 
tuunil  l>ree(iin};  in  tne  Hebrides  and  Orkneys;  in 
s]>riiij;  it  i.'^  found  on  the  inland  of  Jan  Mayen,  in 
autumn  it  \  i>it.H  tlie  Fiiroea,  but  it  hn»  not  yet 
been  reconleil  in  Icelantl.  Sontliwiinirt  it  breeils 
thrnu<4huat  Euro{»e  (but  only  locallv  in  the  south 
of  Spain ),  in  North-weat  Amca  and  the  Cnnaries. 
Madeira,  and  the  Anorcs;  enatwartls  t^  tli«  I'ral 
Mountains.  In  w  inter  it«  migratioas  extotul  to  the 
Sahara,  ]^gypti»  Paleatine,  and  Penia.  The  rad- 
bieaet,  known  fioniliarly  as  Rohin  or  Rolnn  Bed' 
breast,  is  about  6j  inches  Inni^.  olive  brown  in 
colour  on  the  upper  partA;  chin,  throat,  and  upper 
breast  rtilillsli  orun^'e,  iMinlcred  witli  lilniHii  yray  on 
the  ^'il^e»  of  the  neck  and  shouliler-* ;  iiniler  jiartH 
«hill  white;  bill  black;  legs  and  leei  brown;  the 
body  fairly  full  and  round,  the  legs  slender.  The 
female  is  usually  but  not  always  duller  than  the 
nialf.  In  habit  robins  are  domineering  and  pug- 
na<  h.u.t ;  solitary,  or  found  only  in  pairs,  preferring 

{dauutioQs,  bat  oamiiig  near  dwelhng-hoasea  when 
orced  by  seveiewaether.  Noting  begins  in  Mareb. 
The  neet  of  ilead  leaves,  drieii  grass  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  hair  and  feathers,  is  miule  in  banks, 
)iii]low  tret'H,  and  sometimes  in  strati{,'e  and  extra- 
ordinary iijaees.  Tlie  e^'p»,  live  to  seven,  are 
U'-ually  wnite  vitli  reddish  hiotehet*,  or  imre 

wliiie.  Two  or  tluce  briMxls  are  produced  in  the 
M>:i-son.  In  autunm  the  young  are  forced  by  their 
parents  to  migrate,  and  at  this  season  there  is 
generally  a  great  influx  of  robins  from  the  mntlMrn 
paits  of  (be  Contiaeat,  where  they  have  been  pass- 
uifflliesaiotner.  The  food  oonsistachieflTflliiiMetB 
MM  womw ;  often  of  beities  and  other  traits ;  and 
in  winter  bread-cmmlM  and  scrape  <rf  meat.  Its 

sonj;  is  sweet  and  [tlaintive,  l>iit  of  little  eonipa;  ~, 
and  not  much  noticed  wiien  other  soni^lem  alHiund. 
Tlie  widely  distributed  rot)in  of  the  United  Statee 
and  Cunana  is  a  Thrash  ( Turdm  inigratorius). 

Redcar*  a  popular  bathing-resort  in  the  North 
iUdiiig  of  Yorkabira,  10  mike  by  nil  NE.  of 
MMduabonniKh.   Its  smooth,  torn  mmde  straldi  10 

miles  from  tne  mouth  of  the  Tsm  tn  BaltlmiD. 

Pop.  ( 1851 )  iU32  ;  ( 1891 )  2818. 

Red  Cedar*  See  Juniper. 

Red  Crag.  See  Pliocene  System. 

Red  C'rosH,  The,  is  the  badge  and  flag  adopted 
by  ever>'  society,  of  wliatever  nation,  formed  for 
the  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war, 
Teoognlscd  and  aathorised  hgr  the  militaiy  tntbor* 


itiee  of  its  own  natlAii,  and  enjoying  certain  pvlvl- 
legm  end  immonltjes  ander  tne  treaty  knewn  ae 
the  Cbnvontioa  of  Geneva,    Benoe  ^Bed  Cms 

Society '  has  become  a  generic  name  for  all  such 
voluntary'  efforts,  and  cannot  be  monopolised  by 
any  one  of  tliem.  For  three  centnries  or  more  a 
medicAl  »ervice  has  been  atlaehed  to  armies,  and 
was  long  thought  Miitlioient  for  every  emer^'ency, 
but  the  revelations  tuade  during  the  Crimean  war 
(18i>3-56)  were  terrible.  The  merciful  mission  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  her  oompan ions,  while  reduc- 
ing the  losses  liv  one-half,  threw  light  upon  shock- 
ing defects,  and  oolopdUed  the  ackaowledgnient  of 
want  of  organiaatfam  in  eveiythine  oonneeted  with 
the  health  of  the  troops  and  care  tor  the  wounded. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  war  broke  out  (1859)  in 
Lombardy  similar  ineHiiuency  w  ius  apparent.  Loud 
complaints  arose,  hnt  the  fust  jiraetieal  result 
ensue^l  from  the  publication  by  ^I.  Durant  of  hia 
Soun  tnr  (/<'  Sof/a'ino.  The  aecount  of  tlii»  l>ttttle 
(.June  -24,  lH,")i)  i,  which  lasted  fifteen  hour?*  and  in 
which  300,000  combatante  were  engaged,  was  so 
heart-rending  as  to  force  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  supplementing  the  medical  and  sani- 
tary service  by  volunteer  societies  trained  and 
organised  in  turn  of  pence.  The  book  was  die* 
ciMiied  at  Creneva  at  a  meeting  of  the  SoeUU 
daUvoiHc  (rVtilitf  ruhfiijiu,  I'ebniarj-  9,  1883, 
a  date  w  liiuli  may  be  taken  ae  tlur  starting-point 
of  the  Red  CroRs.  An  inKrnational  conference 
was  then  convoked,  whiL-ii  asBembled  at  Geneva, 
Octolier  26,  18d3,  an<i  included  among  its  thirty- 
six  memljers  delegates  from  fourteen  govemmenta 
and  six  associations.  A  proposed  code  of  inter- 
national enactments  was  disoussedt  and  the  main 
reoouimendatiens  ngned  tn  irera  (1)  the  farmnf 
Uon  in  each  cmiatry  of  n  committse  to  oomperate 
with  the  amy  saaitaiy  servke  in  oommimication 
with  the  government,  and  occupying  itself  in  tiine 
of  peace  with  preparing  supplies  of  noepital  stores, 
training  nnrs^'j*,  ^c,,  anil  dnring  wars  funiishing 
tlie  same  in  aid  of  t heir  respective  armies,  neutral 
nations  b  i  -  iin  itotl  to  assist  such  national  com- 
mittees ;  ( 2 )  tho  declaration  of  the  neutrality  of 
hoepii^ils,  of  the  oflicials  of  the  sanitary  service, 
of  the  unpaid  nnrBei*,  of  the  inhabitnnti  of  the 
country  aiding  the  wuunded,  and  even  «f  the 
wounded  themselves.  The  oonlnenoe  eogntted 
the  adoption  of  the  same  distinctive  and  nmform 
badge  (the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground)  for  all 
hospitals  and  sanitary  officials  as  well  af<  for  the 
volunteer  relief  agente.  A  treaty,  the  Convention 
of  (ieneva,  embodying  these  resolutiontt  wa.s  signed 
at  a  stHond  conference  at  Geneva  in  1864  b\  twelve 
out  of  nixteen  representatives  there  assembWl,  and 
it  has  since  )>eeii  aixeded  to  by  every  civilised 
nation.  International  conferences  have  been  held 
at  Paris  (when  the  convention  was  wctended  to 
naval  warfare ),  Berlin,  and  Vioina,  bat  Mm  lesolii* 
tions  passed  at  Geneva  have  nndergoneno  malerial 
aJteiatiion.  The  International  Committee  still  con- 
tinnss  at  Creneva,  for  thongh  its  pioneering  work 
is  over  it  forms  an  important  centre  of  ctM  un  uni 
i  cation  Ijetweeu  Ujllij,'eiTnt  stat#«,  and  ap|Muiuj4 
axenci'  s  \s  heaever  war  is  declared,  to  facilitate 
the  action  nf  the  diflfereiit  Hucielit^  and  the  tnuis- 
miaeion  of  relief  offered  by  neutrals.  The  English 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
in  War,  the  haatem  War  Sick  and  Woonded 
Relief  Fund,  the  StaAinl  House  Fund,  the  French 
Soci^ti  de  Senmn  aux  Militaires  Bless^,  the 
Rimi|aa  Johanniter,  and  the  Austrian  Samariter 
Verein  are  among  the  best  known  of  the  numer- 
ous Red  Cross  societies.  The  Internati<inal  Com- 
mitt<N'  at  tieneva  publisben  quarterly,  since  1869, 
the  Builetm  Jnierttational  da  Socitttt  de  la  Croix 
Jtonfff,    See  niso        Red  Onu:  lU  Fatf  and 
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Future,  by  G.  Moynier  ( trans,  by  J.  Furley,  1883), 
a  Red  Croes  knight  of  the  foremoftt  rank,  havinu 
been  the  firet  to  enter  PImIs  «i(h  proviaioiu,  ana 
having  reo«ived  for  hja  mnny  and  giwt  wrvioeM 
the  gold  medal  from  the  committee  tA  VerMtillee, 
and  decorations  from  the  variouR  French  Bed  CnwB 
•odetice,  which  contains*  the  text  of  the  Conren- 
tioii  lit  Cciifva;  Undir  tlir  lui/  Crosn,  \\\  IVarson 
and  .M'l^iuglilin  ;  XiAr.s  itmf  JiCCoUccttvmi,  by  W. 
M'Coriiiack-    See  Am Ul" LANCE. 

Red  Cross,  Thk  Hovak.  Tbi.s  decoration  was 
instituted  by  t^ueen  \'icU)ria  iu  1H83.  It  it  eon- 
fened  on  any  Jndiea,  Engliah  or  foieign,  reeoni- 
aaonded  by  tlie  SeeraUiy  of  State  for  War.  for 

rial  exertions  in  providing  for  the  narsing,  or 
attending  to  sicK  and  wonnded  soldiers  and 
Mdlors.  The  decoration  is  a  cn)>H  of  criinson  enainel 
gold-edged,  attaclieil  to  a  dark-blue  ribbon  red- 
edged,  one  incli  in  width,  tied  hi  ft  bow  and  won 
on  the  left  Hhould£r. 

Scd  De«r,  or  Stag  ( Cervut  d<qtkM$},  a  large 
and  very  handsome  animal.  inhaMtfaMt  mnm  ef  the 
fometi  of  Eorope,  Weet  Ada,  and  North  AMea. 
Theae  living  in  the  more  northern  parts  are  smaller. 
In  Britain  red  deer  are  found  on  Exommut,  in  the 
Hii^kada  of  Seotland.  and  hi  aone  part*  of  Irdaiid. 


Btsg,  Hind,  and  GUI  (Oenma  cfavkni^ 

The  full  prown  animal  standn  over  4  feet  at  tlic 
withers,  and  iHdark  rt'ddi!*li  lirown  in  enlonr,  sli^'litlv 
grayish  in  win t«'r.  i  lie  .\iitlt  rM  ( ii.  v/i.  witli  wiiirlj 
the  rival  males  ti^'lit,  U-lon;;  l»>  v\liat  iw  oailed  tlie 
elaphine  tyiM»,  liiivinj,'  )irotrUf»ive  brow-tines,  well- 
niarketl  Ix'/  tiiii'M,  a  roniided  lM>am,  and  terminal 
snags  *arranj,'t'd  in  a  ruj)  or  crown."  As  usual, 
th^  are  Hhed  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  gain 
'points '  with  each  year's  fresh  t^rpwth,  a  *  royal 
stag*  having  twelTe^  though  this  is  not  the  maxi- 
mnm.  Darwhi  mentions  an  antler  90  inches  in 
length  with  fifteen  snaj^,  and  another  with  thirty- 
three,  while  Flower  refers  to  'a  pair  of  Hnllern, 
weighing  74  Ih. ,  and  with  fort>  livf  iMtint-^.' 

The  male  sla^TM  are  distiii^rnished  by  the  |K)8,He>- 
sion  of  antlerx,  and  are  rather  larger  and  Btmnger 
than  the  females.  Their  voire  is  also  ntronger,  for 
thev  bellow  veiy  loudly  when  enrajred  or  when 
challenging  their  rivals.  The  combats  are  very 
fteroe,  anu  sometimes  ftital  even  to  both  com- 
batanta,  for  their  antlers  sometinieH  interlock  in- 
OxtrieaDly.  In  fighting,  the  projecting  brow-tines 
form  most  effective  weapons.  The  brwdin;;  sea'>on 
b  in  September  or  Uctooer,  but  the  young  are  not 
born  till  the  end  of  May  or  tha  beginning  of  Jiina 


As  in  most  spedea  of  Cervus  they  are  first  alightlj 

spotted  with  white.  In  the  first  year  the  voung 
male  has  only  a  hint  of  antlers,  in  the  seeonJ  year 
only  small  unbcanehed  beama;  thereafter  a  tine  is 
gained  each  year. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  red  deer  is  tlie  North 
American  Wapiti  (C.  ruiKukiijiis),  and  lliere  are 
other  clo!*ely  related  sjieeief*  (if  not  varieties!  in 
Persia,  Ca-shmere,  and  TilH.'t.  See  Deer,  STAO, 
Stag  tioir.ND  ;  and  RtH  Derr,  by  R.  JeftriCB  (1W4). 

Reddendo.  See  Charteh. 

Redditeh,  a  buny  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Inirdent  of  Worcester  and  Warwick  ^hire^,  Htand.-*  on 
an  acclivity  13  niilew  SSW.  of  Birmingham  by  rail. 
NeedIeK,  pinn,  fish-hooks,  and  li^hing-tAckle  are 
made  extensively.  Pop.  (1851 )  4802 ;  ( 1881 J  9961 ; 
(1891)  11,295. 

B«ddle^  Raddl^  or  Rid  Caau  <8ooL  kml\. 
aa  impure  peroxide  or  Iron  (ferrie  o«ide)  aaeoeiated 
with  very  variable  nroporfions  of  clay  or  chalk,  or 
sometimes  other  suiistiinces.  It  varien  ^Teatly  too 
in  hardness,  some  kinds  Iwiii;:  dilhrult  to  cni-h 
and  othei-s  quite  noft.     In  colour  it  tms-ses  fr<jiti  a 

tale  brick-re<l  to  a  tint  occaj*ionally  nearly  as 
right  as  vermilion.  It  is  found  in  many  places 
abnMul,  and  in  England  in  SomersetAhire,  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  at  Wastwater  in  Cumberland,  and, 
of  a  quality  valuable  for  polishing  optical  glasses, 
near  Botherham  in  Yorkshirak  Sinie  kinds  of  it 
are  need  for  marking  sheep,  othen  for  caipemtem' 
and  masons'  pencils,  and  the  finer  ijuatniea  for 
artists'  crayons,    ]^v^\  ochre  is  one  uf  the  varieties. 

Red  Eartllt  the  name  },aven  to  the  reddish 
loam  or  earth  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  re^ons 
composed  of  limestones.  Tnis  earth  is  the  insoluble 
residue  of  thoee  portions  of  tiie  calcareoos  rock 
which  have  been  dissolved  by  rain.  Such  red 
earths  are  of  eommoa  oocanenee  in  iimestooe 
caverns.  See  CavB. 

Rednnntioni.st.H,  one  of  the  names  of  an  order 
of  nionk.s  (fcviitcd  to  the  redemption  of  ChriAtlao 
caDtiv(>8  from  >],i\ciy.  TlM|y avt  mwa  freqoently 
called  TrinitariaiiH  (q.v.). 

Kcdemptorists*  called  also  LiuiroRiANs.  a 
congregat  i'lii  fonnded  by  St  Alfonso  Liguori  i  q.\  . ). 

RedeMdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Ke«-<i  m 
Northnmberlariil,  extending  almost  frmn  the  S-ot- 
tish  bonier  in  a  south-easterly  directicm  for  over  16 
miles,  until  it  ojiena  up  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyne, 
the  river  joining  the  North  Tyne  at'  Re«^l»nioutli. 
It  is  for  miles  a  mere  mountain  vale,  sloping  up- 
wards into  bleak  and  dreaiy  moorland,  but  it  has  a 
quiet  beauty  of  its  own  that  is  not  easily  forgotten 
by  the  traveller.  The  river  springs  out  of  the 
( Tieviot  Hills,  which  lie  athwart  the  hea»l  of  the 
dale,  and  do«n  its  course  from  Carter  Toll  on  the 
lK)rder  lay  one  of  the  chief  rixuls  intft  Kn;,'land. 
Wutling  Street  itself  trin  rrscs  its  middle  and  ajq-or 

(lart.  Near  the  southern  end  of  He<les<lale  is  the 
ainous  li<  Id  of  Otterlmrn  (q^.v  . ),  hut  16  miles  from 
Uie  border,  which  point  again  is  but  10  milee  from 
Jedhmgh.  The  men  of  Redeadale  of  old  were 
brave  and  tnrbiilent,  and  bore  more  than  their 
share  In  Border  frads  and  fon^s.— Redesdale  gave 
from  1877  the  title  of  eari  to  John  Thomas  Freeman 
.Mitford  f  ISO-VSe),  who  was  son  of  the  ex-8pe«ker, 
.Idhii  Mitf.ird  (died  IH.10),  fin^l  Tlanm  R.sles.lale, 
and  ulio  hiniwll  from  iH.'il  wivs  ('Imirnian  of 
('■niiinitti-o  in  the  House  ot  1  .i  rrds,  utni  a  ileter- 
mined  enemy  of  change  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

RcdMWlM^  RAl]>orTRB,abat4iiefoinaht7th 

July  I57S  dose  to  the  English  border  at  the  naas 
leaaing  aercMS  the  Cheviots  into  Redesdale,  abont 
fi  miles  ESE.  of  rheflt<»rs  in  Roxhur|;hshirf  A 
number  of  Scots  attacked  an  English  force  to 
avenge  the  slanghtar  of  a  eoo&tqriBaa,  bat  won 
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bestoa  baek  and  on  tlie  pofait  of  being  utterly 
nmtod,  when  the  piovoefe  aad  towasinfln  of  Jed- 
bof^  krrived  hot  from  the  10  miles'  mareh,  and  at 

oncfl  set  on  the  enemy.  The  EnL-liHlmien  were 
Hoon  completely  defeate<l.  with  flu'  Iokk  of  several 
cimwidpraDle  priHOnere.  Tlicrt'  is  a  iinw«y  bftllMl  OQ 
tlie  subject  in  Scottn  Border  MitutreU^. 

Bed^ye.  or  Kudd  (Leveiaemt  trjfihnphthal- 
mw),  a  fieh  odoDgiiu  to  the  euno  fenna  m  roach, 
clinbi,  end  mmmnr.  It  b  eomnum  In  Inkes,  slow 
riveni,  and  fens,  in  many  parts  of  Earope  and  in 
Englaod.   It  maeh  resemhm  the  Roach  ( t.  ),  but 


Bsdeys  or  Bndd  {LMrimuM  irfllwyiOaftWMi). 


if»  shorter  and  deejier.  It  in  richly  coloimtl,  the 
name  Uudd  referring  to  the  colour  of  the  Iium,  the 
name  Red-eye  to  that  of  its  iris.  Tlie  fish  b  better 
eating  than  tlie  vomIi,  and  sonwtiniw  attain*  a 
welgEtofSlbu 

Redgrave,  Richard,  painter,  bom  in  London 
on  30th  April  1S()4,  in  18*26  wa»  a4lmitte«l  a  student 
of  the  AcAilemy,  and  wn-s  eltK-tfil  an  A.R.  A.  in 
1S40,  an  RA.  iu  1851.  From  IH47  onwards  he  took 
a  i>r(iininent  part  in  art  in^ilruetiim,  and  in  1857  wa^ 
appointed  InMpector-general  of  Art  Schools,  which 
ofhce,  with  that  of  Surveyor  of  the  lioval  Picturen, 
he  resigned  in  1880,  being  tlien  created  a  C  I).  In 
1882  he  was  piaoed  OD  tfio  list  of  retired  academ 
ieiaas,  and  next  year  ha  eeaeed  to  axhihit^  having 
ainoe  I8BS  eootribiited  145  ptetoras  to  the  Academy, 
besides  forty  eent  elsewhere.  He  wrote,  with  hit* 
brother,  A  Century  of  Eiuflish  Painters  { 1868),  and 
e<lite<l  Koveral  valual>!t'  catalo'nu's.  lie  ilicil  I4tli 
IJecemlwr  1888.    Sec  his  lleiiimntioicen  ( 1891 ). 

Reding*  AiiOY'a  von,  the  famous  champion  of 
Swi!«  inde{>endence,  was  liom  in  1755,  in  the  canton 
of  Schwyz.  After  Her^'ing  in  Spain  he  returned  to 
Switaarlaad  in  1788.  As  captain-nnemi  of  the 
canton  of  Sehwys  he  repulsed  the  Fiench  Repnh 
licantt,  May  2,  I7tw,  at  Morgarten.  Aft^r  tho 
formation  of  the  Hohetic  Kepuhlic  K«Hng  wa« 
one  of  tliosf>  who  rajii'ily  worked  for  the  r(i«ttitution 
of  the  olil  fwlpral  l  on^iitntion.  In  1S(>2  li«  fonnde<i 
in  tin*  eH.Ht«»rii  luirtn  of  Swit/ctlatui  a  Icatjne,  with 
the  intention  of  overthrowing  the  central  govern- 
ment. Reding  went  to  Pari>«  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  First  Consul,  hut  failwl.  Till  18f)3,  and  again 
aft«r  1809.  he  acted  as  Landanitnan  or  chief  magia- 
tr,it<-  of  Scliwy/.    H..  .liwl  5th  Februarj-  1818. 

KeU-letter  Dayn.  See  Black  Lettkr. 
Red  LtfjBor.  See  CAUCO-PBiMTiiro,  p.  64S. 

Redoubt.  FoRTIKir  VTlON. 

Redout  Kalf',  a  fortilicd  on  the  Hlark 

.Sea  coa-t  of  Hn^sinn  CancaHia,  i.i  xitiiatiil  in  a 
marshy  ret'ion  at  tho  moutii  of  a  small  river,  alxmt 
10  miies  X.  of  Toti.  It  wax  the  chief  shipping- 
place  |or  Circassian  girls  to  Tarlcey,  and  was  cap- 
tnied  by  the  British  fleet  in  1854. 

Redpole.    See  Lisnkt. 

Red  Rlver«  tlie  lowest  western  branch  of  the 
Missieaippi,  rtoea  near  the  eastern  bonder  of  New 


Mexico,  flows  eastward  thnmrih  Texaa.  forming  the 
entire  southern  bonndarv  of  Indian  Territory',  thence 
south-east  through  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and 

enters  the  MiM<is8ippi  })elow  ST  N.  lat.  It  is  1600 
milcH  long,  an<l  rpceives  nuriierouw  hranchea,  the 
Wa^liita  (<)ua<>hita)  tiic  iiiont  important.  It  is 
na\  igahie  for  wven  months  to  Shreveport  (360 
miles).  A  few  miles*  alxive  is  the  (ireat  Raft,  of 
driftwooti,  which  fonnerly  hlocke«l  up  the  river. 

Red  River  of  the  North,  a  navigable  river 

of  tlie  rriite«l  Statei  ami  ('ana<ia,  rises  in  Elliow 
Ijtike,  Minne>otJi,  near  the  nource^of  tlie  l\lissi«.sippi, 
and  llowr.  xiuth  ami  west  t<i  lirt'ckinriii^^e,  tnen 
north,  forming  the  Umnilary  l«'tween  .MinneNOta 
and  North  I>akota,  and  .-.o  into  Manitoba  and 
through  a  flat  countn*  to  Lake  VVinnipaE.  Its 
course  w  665  miles  (i2&  in  the  United  States}. 
The  Red  River  Settlement  waa  the  origin  of  llani* 
toba  (q.v.).  For  tho  Red  River  Ex^idon,  see 
(•ANAir\,  Vol  11.  p.  m>,  and  KiKi. 

Red  Root  {Ceanathiu),  a  genu8  of  deciduous 
shrnlts  of  tho  natural  order  Rhamnaceae.  The  com- 
mon Red  Root  of  North  America  (C.  amaieaniu), 
whidi  abounds  from  Canada  to  Florida,  is  a  shrub 
of  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  baantilnl  tfayni  of 
numerous  email  white  flowera.  It  Is  aoaetfanee 
called  New  Jersey  Tea,  an  infusion  of  its  leaves 
l>eing  Honietinies  used  as  tea.  It  !ierve«  also  as  an 
astringent,  and  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  cinnamon 
colour.  A  Mexican  specieB  has  blue  flowers,  and  a 
Califomla  khid  la  Mod  for  oveagvaan  hadgaa. 

Redruth,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  on  a  hillside 
(414  feet)  in  the  centre  of  a  great  mining  district, 
9  mile?*  by  rail  W.  by  S.  of  Trnro.  It  has  a  to\Mi- 
hall  ( 1850),  public  rooms  ( 1861 ),  a  uiinern'  hos|)ital 
(  1H6,1),  &c.  William  Murdnck  (q.v.)  here  in  1792 
tint  used  gas  for  lighting  pnrpoeea.  Pop.  (1851) 
7005;  (1871)  10,685;  (1801)  10,m 

Red  Sea.  The  Reil  Sea  is  nn  ann  of  the 
Indian  <»cean.  ninniny  north  north-west  from  the 
(Julf  of  .'\(len,  with  wnieii  it  coniinunicates  by  the 
Strait  of  Ilab-el-Mandeb,  1.3^  miles  acro«is.  Its 
length  is  almut  1200  miles,  and  its  width  in  the 
central  portion  i^  between  100  and  200  miles,  the 
greatest  breadth  being  aboni  106  miles ;  it  narrows 
towards  the  southern  entranee,  wUle  in  the  north 
it  is  divided  by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  into  two 
gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  170  miles  long  b^  90  miles 
wide,  and  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,  100  miles  in  length. 

The  .\rabian  eim.-*t.s  of  the  Reil  Sea  are  UMially 
namnv  sandy  plains  liacked  by  ranges  of  barren 
niniuitaiiiH  ;  the  African  coasts  towards  the  tmrtli 
are  Hat  and  san«ly,  but  farther  south  high  table- 
lands rise  some  ilistanee  inland,  culminating 
still  farther  south  in  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Abymdnia.  A  marked  feature  in  the  conflgnra- 
tion  of  the  Red  Sea  is  fonnd  in  the  large  exist- 
ing and  upraised  cotal-Taefs  running  pmllel  to 
both  the  eastern  and  western  shores,  tnoae  to  the 
east  being  more  extensive  and  farther  from  the 
coast  tlian  thowe  to  the  west;  the  most  im|K)rtant 
are  tin^  Karisan  Archijwlago  in  the  eiustern  reef, 
and  the  large  island  of  llalilak.  lyin;;  otT  .Vnm>sley 
Hay,  in  the  west<"rn  reef.  In  addition  to  tlie  islands 
of  organic  formation  mention  may  made  of  the 
volcanic  group  lying  in  14  N.  lat.,  the  largest  of 
which,  .leliel  Zugur,  is  10  miles  long,  7  miles  wide, 
and  2074  feet  in  height ;  farther  north,  on  the  islet 
of  Jehd  Teir,  is  a  volcano  whieh  was  active  until 
r^nita  raoantly.  A  dangnona  no^  tha  OiBdalni, 
liee  dlreetty  In  the  path  of  steamers  fn  M)*  K. 
lat.,  and  a  litrhthou-se  has  Ix-eti  placet!  on  it.  The 
i>rinci|>al  harbonrH  on  the  Itetl  Sea,  are  MtK-ha, 
Ihvleida,  Lok<  vyah,  .liddali,  and  Yenljo'  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  Maasowah,  Khor  Nowarat,  and 
Suakim  on  the  African  ooaet 
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b  Mieieiit  tintM  the  Red  Sea  wat>  uisd  M  a 
mmm  «!  Mnunnieatioii  by  the  Phceiudaaa  and 
otimr  mmtiiin  peoples,  untu  the  diiaoTeiy  of  the 

route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  diverted  the 
t»ffie  into  another  channel,  only  to  be  revived, 
however,  on  ii  iiuu-li  more  cxtensivo  watlm  with  the 

construction  of  llie  Siuv.  (  "anal. 

The  tiilcM  are  mtv  \  iu  iuMi',  ilfp*'niiiri^,'  lar^jfly  <in 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  windtt,  which  alwi  to 
a  gre&t  extent  determine  the  direction  and  M-liK-ity 
of  the  surface  currents.  The  hot  climate  is  due 
to  the  almost  cloudless  sky,  uid  etMueqaent  want 
of  laio,  the  altitude  of  tlw  snn,  and  the  absence 
of  rivers.  The  raeaa  temperature  of  the  air  gener- 
ally rnngcM  between  70*  and  94*  F.  during  the 
day,  tliouch  readings  of  over  lOO*  are  often  regis- 
tere«l  in  the  »lia<le ;  hut  during  the  night  tlic  t*'Ui- 
[wrature  may  fall  to  the  frei'zing  point,  owing  to 
radiation  in  the  cU-ar  atnioK|diere.  Tlio  ])n:'vniling 
wiml  on  shore  in  north-north  \vi>>*t  almost  univer- 
sally, liut  from  Octo)>t'r  to  May  south  Houth  eiist 
winds  prevail  over  the  southern  portions  of  the 
sea,  a  uelt  of  calms  and  variable  winds  oceurriiif;  in 
the  oentnl  regions,  while  in  tlie  northern  portions 
the  usual  north-north>w«efc  winds  are  met  with. 
Evaporation  is  very  great,  and  the  air  over  the 
water  is  always  very  moist  in  the  summer ;  hnrri- 
canen  an;  unnsnal,  but  rain-sqnalK  frtH|uentlv  occur 
with  the  Houtlierlv  wind^,  and  ni(Ml<-rato  gales  and 
HRiidstorin^,  called  '  <lra;.'<iiis '  in  the  |>opalMr  Imi* 
guage  of  the  Aralis,  arc  nut  uncommon. 

The  mean  tenipcrature  of  the  surfaoo  water  in 
the  Red  S<>a  varies  at  the  northern  end  lietween 
til>out  65°  and  79*  F.,  in  the  central  regions  between 
75°  and  86%  and  at  the  southern  end  between  78* 
•nd  89* ;  readings  of  over  100*  have  bean  raooided 
•I  theaoothend  «f  the  sea.  The  teupantww  of 
the  water  betow  the  surfoee  decreases  down  to  a 
depth  of  alH)ut  200  fafhoniK,  from  whence  down  to 
the  lM)tt<)m  a  mean  t<Miiiierature  of  hImiuI  71*  is 
found  nil  the  year  rouna  ;  this  a;:rees  with  the 
temperature  conditi<mH  prevailing  in  the  enolo*eil 
seaj*  of  the  KiL^t  Indies,  for  instance,  acconling  to 
the  observations  made  on  Ixmrd  the  Challnnjer, 
the  depth  at  which  the  minimum  temperature 
occnra  (i.e.  900  fathoms  in  the  Ked  Sea)  indicating 
the  depth  of  watwr  over  the  barrier  separating  the 
Sea  from  the  open  ocean.  In  winter,  u  the  north* 
em  part,  the  whole  body  of  water  from  rarlaee  to 
bottom  usually  has  a  mean  temperature  of  71*. 

Tiie  (talinity  of  the  water  i.*  almost  constant  at 
aliotit  1  ■0.10  (ordinary  <M  «  an  water  i?<  alMiut  l  OiB), 
and  thin  iw  due  to  the  tiu't  that  no  rivers  (low  into 
it,  little  rain  fallw,  and  the  cviiiioratiiui  is  evceHsive. 
It  hsM  been  e^tiniatt^^l  that,  were  tiie  Ked  Sea 
entirely  enclosed,  it  would  Ijecimie  a  solid  maxs  of 
salt  in  lens  than  two  thousand  years,  but  this  {h 
prevented  hy  an  inflow  of  water  through  the  Strait 
of  Bab-el-M«nd«b,  and  it  is  alao  knawn  that  a 
current  of  very  aalt  water  flows  out  vndemeath  the 
incoming  surface  current. 

The  greateMt  depth  in  the  Ke<l  Sea  is  about  1200 
fathoms,  and  the  mean  depth  of  the  whole  area 
atxiut  Wir%  fathoms.  From  the  point  of  greatest 
depth,  which  is  near  tin-  centre,  the  lM)ttom  rises 
towards  each  end.  Owing  to  the  aWnce  of  rivervi 
the  depooite  apvraach  in  character  those  formed  in 
the  open  ocean,  neing  largely  composed  of  Foramin- 
ifwa,  I'tero^KxIs,  and  irther  pelagic  shells.  The 
marine  fauna  and  flora  are  extensive,  and  have 
been  described  by  Haaekel  and  other  naturalists ; 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  migration  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Mediterranean  faunie  is  taking  place  along 
the  .'^uez  Canal.  The  origin  of  tne  name — 
the  Lat.  .\fiin-  Rtihruin  and  the  (Jr.  Kri/tfira 
Thitld.ssd  —  is  much  ilispiited.  Tiic  Hi-lncw  name 
is  Yam  SAph,  which  (iesenius  explaiiui  as  the  '  sea  I 
of  reeda.'  The  path  bgr  which  the  bnetites  went  I 


out  of  Eg^-pt  was  along  tlie  course  of  the  valley 
called  Willy  TumcilAt,  apparently  an  old  arm  of 
the  Nib  DOW  ailted  op.  The  Lake  of  Ismailieh 
( riiMliA)  was  then  most  probably  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Snei,  but  the  exact  point  of  passage  of  JJua 
arm  of  the  sea  still  remains  obscora^ 

Redshank.  See  Sandpiper. 

Redstart  {Rutinlln  phornieura),  a  bin!  of  the 
family  Sylviidie.  ranging  in  Europe  from  tli>'  N'ortli 
('a|>e  to  the  w<hmKi|  returns  of  central  and  south^•In 
EuiojK" ;  in  Asia  to  the  \all>'\  of  the  Yenesei  in 
summer,  and  to  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Persia  in 
winter ;  in  Africa  from  the  Canaries  and  Mad»'ira 
and  Senegal  to  Abyssinia  in  winter.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  a  summer  visitor  to  most  j>arts«  though 
uBBeeoutaUy  absent  from  some ;  In  Ireland  it  has 
ben  wtn  wmkm  reeorded,  but  since  the  summer 
of  1886  It  has  nested  annually  at  Power's  Court, 
County  Wieklow.  The  male  is  about  5^  inches 
long,  has  the  head,  hark,  and  wing  coverts  slate* 
gray;  the  fnrthfad  and  eye  streak  white;  chin, 
throat,  and  checks  jet  hlaok  :  wings  brown,  with 

fiale  outer  edees ;  the  tail  and  uti|)er  tail-covert<f 
)rij.'ht  ruf<uis  cnestnut ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts 
huff ;  hill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  brown.    The  female 


bnttariHaa,  and  other  fnaeeli ;  the  young  are  fed 
largely  on  caterpiUars.  The  nest  is  liuilt  of  moss 
and  dry  grass,  lined  with  hair  ami  feathers,  in 

holes  in  trci'^  or  walls  ;  the  egj^s  are  usually  six  in 
numlier,  ami  of  a  li>;ht  hlue  c()lour.  The  son^'  is 
slight,  hut  soft  and  melo<lious  ;  the  alarm  note  i~  a 
olaintive  wheet.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
nird  is  called  the  'Fire-tail,'  start  l>eing  derive»l 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  »tfort,  *a  tail.'  The  Black 
Redalart  {R.  tityt)  is  now  a  well-known  visitor  to 
maaj  parte  of  the  English  eooato,  especially  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  aatamn  and  winter,  and 
also  to  the  east  and  eoath  coasts  of  Ireland.  It  l« 
more  rare  in  Scotland,  but  it  has  been  found  as 
far  north  as  the  Pentland  Skerries.  It  has  l>een 
rtvonieil  in  Iceland,  the  Faroes,  southern  ScaniH- 
navia,  and  I)enmark.  From  Ht>lland  south wanis 
it  is  abundant  in  spring.  Its  home  is  in  southern 
Europe  ami  northeni  Africa,  whence  it  ranges 
eastwards  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  Palestine,  and 
Nnbia.  Other  species  of  redstart  are  found,  one 
{R.  mmiterea) in  Cymoa. .Aaia  Miaor,  and  Persia; 
another  (the  Indian  RedMart^  JE.  ndtanlrw)  from 
Lebanon  eastward  ;  and  a  tUld  {E,  OBlfWrM)  ift 
the  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 
Be4  Watar  (dlieoM).  8«a  Bijuac  Wato. 
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Kcdwlns  ( Turdut  Hiaeus),  a  species  of  Thnub 
(q.v.),  weirknowB  in  firitaia  m  m  wimUt  biid  of 
pMsageL   It  •ponds  Hba  ramiDcr  in  the  iMnihera 

{>arln  uf  Europe  and  Aria  ;  it  ocean  in  Iceland,  ami 
Htragglei)  even  to  Greenland :  iU  winter  ran^'e 
ext4^iid«  to  the  Mediterriuiejin,  Persia,  Northern 
India,  iui)i  Siberia  as  far  a.-^  Lake  Baikal.  In  Hize 
it  is  somewhat  Brnaller  than  the  song  tiinii'h  nr 
mavis.  Its  liitfbt  is  remarkably  rapid.  The  general 
colour  is  a  rwh  clove-brown  on  the  head,  upper 
Mits  of  the  body,  and  tail ;  the  wing-featliers 
aarkw,  bat  with  lighter  external  edges ;  the  lower 
parte  mostly  whiiisli«  tingsd  and  streakod  with 


Redwing  (  TurJus  iliaeut\. 

brown ;  the  under  wing-coverts  and  axillary  feathers 
bright  raddiah  orange.  The  redwing  arrives  in 
Bittoia  iath«r  earlier  than  the  Fieldiare  (q.v.), 
and,  like  it,  cooKregates  in  large  flocks,  but  is  less 
nnmeroos  and  msb  giegarioas.  Ita  food  consists 
of  insects,  small  snails,  and  berries.  It  has  an 
exquisite,  clcai-,  (Inte-iikc  nong,  which  it  p«ur« 
forth  from  the  Huinmit  of  a  high  tree,  gladdening 
the  woods  of  the  north. 

Redwood.   See  Pinf, 

Ree«  LurcH,  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
between  C'onuaught  and  LetDStar,  ' 
of  the  liver  Shannon  (q.v.). 


the  common  EogUsh 


of  certain  tall 


growing  in  makb  or  marshy  places*  and 
kving  a  veiy  bard  or  almost  woody  eolm.  The 
Common  Reed  iPArvgmites  communis,  formerly 
Arundo  PhragmtteM')  is  abundant  in  Britain  anil 

confinentftl  Europe,  in  w»'t  ineailowH  and  stagnant 
waterr*,  aiui  hy  the  liank^  (if  rivers  and  ditches.  It 
grows  chielly  in  rich  alluvial  m)il.M.  Tilt'  culiiis  are 
5  to  10  feet  high,  and  l>ear  at  the  top  a  large,  much- 
branched  panicle,  of  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish 
colour,  having  a  shining  appearanoSi  fiom  aomerous 
long  silky  hairs  which  spnng  froSB  tibo  Imm  o(  the 
spikelets.  The  two  outer  glumes  are  very  naeqaal ; 
and  the  spikelet  contains  S  to  4  perfect  florets,  with 
a  barren  one  at  the  base.  The  calms,  or  stems,  are 
need  for  making  garden-screens,  for  light  fence*, 
for  thatehinj:  housi^s  and  fann-buililings,  for  making 
a  framework  to  Iw  coxerwl  >viili  clav  in  partitions 
and  floors,  for  Wttt'ii--  of  i-huiilt  s,  \c.  So 

useful  are  reedx  in  tlit'>e  wavM,  ami  particularly  fur 
thateliing.  that  it  is  found  profitable  in  some  places 
to  olant  them  in  old  clay-pits,  &c.  Prol>ably  they 
ndgbt  be  planted  with  advantage  in  many*  {peat- 
mosses where  they  are  now  unknown.  The  nlant 
is  not  very  common  in  Scotland ;  but  is  the  nnny 
fiii^f^<^  ^ngi^  iteofoialamtnele 
•aHed  reaf.fOMlt,  and  sfmflar  traeto  oeear  in  manr 
parts  f)f  F!tiroj)e.  Nearly  allied  to  thiK  i«  Anttufo 
aona.i\  the  largest  of  European  gra.«i.tej«,  plentiful  in 
the  soutli  of  Euroite,  and  founil  in  niHrsliy  plaocs  o-s 
hiir  north  as  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  and  uf  Switzer- 
land. Itiseto  IS  feet  lugli.and  hasreiythiek. 


hollow,  woody  culms,  and  a  purplish -yellow  panicle, 
sUveiy  and  smniiig  ftom  sUky  hairs.  The  woody 
stems  are  an  articM  of  commerce,  and  are  used  by 

niuMcal  iiistrainent  makers  for  ree<lH  of  clarionets, 
niouth-piect«  of  oIhh's,  \c.  They  are  alno  made 
into  walking-sticks  and  lisiiing  iiHls  ;  mid  nee  tlie 
article  AVhitino.  The  creeping,'  nsits  niutain  niueli 
farina  and  home  MUgar.  Oi  Ai  hiuIo  Karkii  (called 
Sur  in  8ind)  the  flower-stalks  are  very  tibrous; 
and  the  fibres,  being  partially  separated  by  beating, 
are  twisted  into  twine  and  ropes.  TkeSeafiaedis 
AwtmnpkUa  (q.v.)— or  Pmmma  ammdiiuHm. 

Recd«  in  Music,  the  sonndinc  part  of  several 
inHtmments,  snch  as  the  clarionet,  bassoon,  oIhm;,  and 
bagpipe,  ho  called  from  ite  being  niaxle  from  the  outer 
layer  of  a  reed  [Ariindu  luitirn  or  duuu-r)  found  in 
the  .■-oiitli  <if  Kuriipe.  The  iiiiEiie  is  also  applieil  t<» 
the  HiM-'aking  part  of  the  oruan,  thouKh  made  of 
metal.  Ueetls  are  generally  dividetl  into  two 
kinds — the  6eo<u^  reed,  used  in  the  organ,  clarionet, 
&c.,  recalling  to  be  placnl  within  a  tube  to  iiro 

duce  a  ninMal  sonoa.  and  the  /n»  reed,  used  in 
instniinento  of  the  hatmooinm  and  concertina 
kind.  The  Organ  (q.v.)  reed  (fig.  1)  consists  of  a 
metal  tube,  a,  with  the  front  part  cnt  away  and 

having  a  metal  (brans,  (lerman-Bilver,  or  stefh 
tongue,  b,  covering  the  orifice,  attaehe<l  at  liie 
upper  end,  and  bent  forward  at  the  lower  end  to 
permit  of  vibration.  The  admission  of  a  current 
of  air  to  the  outer  tubecaust^  the  t<ni;.;ut'  to  vibrate 
against  the  e«lge  of  the  opening  in  the  tube  a,  pro- 
ducing a  musical  note,  tne  pitch  of  which  is  deter- 
minaa  by  the  length  of  the  bee  end  of  the  reed ; 


b 


Fig.  L 


Fic.2. 


this  is  regulated  l>y  a  strong  movable  spring,  c, 
pressing  against  it,  the  quality  of  the  souna  de- 
pending on  the  length  and  form  of  the  outer  toba. 

In  the  Clarionet  (q.v.)  reed  the  month  forms  the 
outer  tul>e.  The  rc«d  in  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe 
is  on  the  same  |irinciple  the  organ  khhI,  and 
is  ina<le  of  a  pieee  uf  reed  tube  a  few  inciics  long, 
c»it  acrowi  a  knot  at  one  end  so  a«  to  make  a  stop. 
A  slit  is  cut  in  it  with  a  knife  to  make  the  tongue. 
It  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  a,  in  gitu,  the  outer  tu))e 
being  shown  in  section  ;  the  air  enten<  from  the 
bag  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  free  end  is 
the  stopped  one.  The  doable  beating  reed  (fig. 
^  ft)  is  that  used  in  the  baseooB,  oboBk  and  the 
diaoter  of  the  bagpipe,  and  eontirts  of  two  reeds, 
shaped  so  rh  to  lie  tied  together  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  at  one  end.  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
a  metal  pijie,  to  fit  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and 
thinned  away  at  the  other  end,  where  the  two 
meet  with  a  Uttle  spaee  between  than  in 
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oemtra.   The  aur  being  Mown  into  the  thin  end 
I  tte  tWOrSBd*  tovibmte  agnintit  one  another. 

The  free  iitxi,  shown 
in  ft)?.  3,  poiisiHt«  of  n 
niet^l  toHK^jo,  A  and 
r,  lixoil  at  one  end  to 
a  lui^tal  plate,  a, 
having  an  dongated 
slot  large  enough  to 
alWw  tne  firee  end  of 
the  tongne  to  vibnte 
through  il  on  the 
a'lniWion  of  a  cnr 
rent  of  air  ;  and  tlii» 
JHf.  &  vibration   forms  the 

note,  the   pitch  of 
which  is  regulated  by  the  Ilmi^'IIi  of  the  ned. 
Reed  Bird.  See  Bob-o-umk. 
Reed  Maee.  SeeTrraA. 

RCCr.  ToKAL. 

Reel,  a  lively  dance,  popalar  in  Scotland,  which 
may  be  danced  by  two  coaplMr  bat  admits  a  greater 
number.  The  music  is  is  gmtoX  written  in  com- 
mon time  of  four  crotebete  Ui  n  mcMiiTP,  Imt  •one- 
times in  jig  time  of  >i\  qunvan, 

Reels.   See  tkjuuiKH. 

Rees.  Abraham  ( 1743-1825),  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  Unitarian  minister  for  forty  years 
at  the  Old  jewr>-,  I.rf>ndon,  compiled  an  Encyclo- 
pn>dia  (q.v.)  on  the  basis  of  Kphraim  Chambers'. 

Reeve  (Sax.  ^fiifn),  a  title  applied  to  several 
eln!«se»  of  old  English  magintrat^K  over  various 
lenitorial  areas  :  tnus,  there  were  hnroitijh-fTfrvs, 
over  borouglis ;  ixtrt  ni-iys,  in  traditig  towns,  in 
ports,  as  in  lymiion  (q.v.);  high-rtetK4t,  <&c.  The 
Sheriff  (q.v.)  is  the  thire-rceve.  The  reeve  in 
Cbanoer  ia  wbat  ie  atill  ealled  grime  in  Sooihrnd,  a 
land'Steward. 

Reeve*  Clara,  novelist,  daughter  of  the  rector 
of  Freston  in  Suffolk,  was  horn  at  Iimwich  in 
\~'17>,  livi-d  a  <)uift  lifi-,  and  iHihI  iinniiirrie<l,  3d 
l>'<  <'nilKT  IH<).'{.  Slie  traji»lat«»l  liarclayV  ArrfeniJf 
llTT'ii,  and  in  1777  published  the  Chamjiion  of 
Vtitue,  a  Gothic  Utoty,  renametl  next  year  The  Old 
English  Jiaron.  It  \va»  dedicated  to  Kicliardson's 
dangbter,  and  was  avowedly  an  imitation  of 
Walpole's  CatOe  Otranto,  with  its  extrava- 
ganoee  toned  down.  She  jpablisbed  four  other 
nmrela,  and  The  Fn^reet  e/Roauaite  ( 1785). 

Reeveftf  John,  was  bom  in  I7ri'2,  and  <><iiicat4Hl 
at  Merton  I'nilpi,'**,  ( Oxford.  Called  to  tJiu  Imr  wbout 
1780,  lie  iM'canit'  chief-justice  of  Newfoundland 
( 1791  9"2),  one  of  tho  kinR  s  printers  ( 1800),  a  KHjier- 
int^ndcnt  of  alien-i  ( 1S<):M4  ),  and  hiw  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  aiui  di^i  in  I82i).  He  publiabcd 
much  on  la'.v,  and  a  widely  popular  edition  of  the 
Hible,  with  selecte«l  scholia*  (9  vols.  1825). 

Reeves.  John  Sims,  one  of  EnglandV  j^'n^atest 
singers,  was  l>oni  >  M)i.'r's  Hill,  Kent,  on  '21st 
October  1822.  At  fonm-cn  he  a  cdt-vi-r  per 
former  on  various  in*>trnnioiits,  ruid  wiv*  ai)]»ointod 
organist  and  director  of  tin-  choir  in  the  church  of 
North  Cray  in  Kent.  He  first  Rj»|»eared  in  public 
is  a  baritone. at  Newcastle  in  lH3d.  This  dibat 
a  complete  snocess ;  and  he  acquired  fresh 
fame,  bat  «•  a  tenor,  in  London.  In  order  to  per* 
feet  Us  vdc«  and  ntvle  he  studied  at  Piuw  (IM3) 
for  (tome  time,  and  then  appeared  at  Milan  in  the 
tenor  part  of  Edgardo  in  Lurin  di  Lamtnfm%oor. 
\\>-  rf-tiinie<i  to  Kn;;lrind  in  1S47.  and.  cornin;^'  otit 
ttt  I>rnrv  f.aiif  a-  Kd^'arilo,  \va*<  imnicdiutcly  rcco;;- 
nised  a-  tlif  first  Kn;.'linh  tenor,  a  position  tic  main- 
tained for  many  ycar^  Mc  wii.*  en^agcl  in  1848  at 
Her  Majesty's' Th'  Htrc,  and  in  1851  Hang  as  fiist 
tenor  at  the'ltalian  Opera  in  Paris.  After  ceasing 
to  fting  on  the  stage  <  altar  I860)  he  beeame  popular 


all  over  the  country  as  a  ballad-singer  at  ooncerta. 

He  eH|>ecially  excelle*?  ^inpng  oratorio  parta, 
his  first  oratorio  rAle  iuiviii;,'  ueen  in  Judas  Mnf- 
rnhfrus  in  \H4H  ;  fniin  that  year  snwards  he  Kang 
almost  regularly  at  the  Krcat  annual  ninsiml  fot»ti- 
'i  .i'r^  Hiri  viiicc  wa.H  of  wide  range,  and  of  grfat 
natural  purity  and  nweetness.  On  lUh  Mav  1891 
he  made  *  positively  his  la-^t  ai>|H»anuice.  See 
Life  by  Sutherland  Edwards  (1881),  and  Ug 
JMhe,  by  Sims  Beevw  ( 19B»). 

Refectory.  See  Monastery. 

Referendiira.  See  Switzerland. 

Reflection.  A  suriace  on  which  a  beam  ot 
light  falls  may  be  either  rongh  <>t  smooth.  If  it  be 
rough,  the  greater  part  of  the  incident  light  ts  irreg- 
ularly scattered  by  the  inniinii  r.(*.l.  -n  f  ii  .  t  ifcti-, 
!«o  as  to  be  reHecte<l  or  dispersed  in  all  direclionst ; 
if  it  he  smooth,  a  proportion  (but  never  the  whole) 
of  the  incident  light  is  regularly  reflectol  or  turned 
back  in  definite  patha.  A  smooth,  lu.^ilrvt  mirror 
b  not  visible  to  an  eye  ontside  the  tfaek  of  rays 
reflected  from  it  If  the  poKdied  snrteoe  be  that 
of  a  transparent  subetance  (e.^.  glsss)  optically 
denser  than  the  meclium  conveying  the  light  to  it, 
comparatively  little  light  is  reflected  ;  hut  the  more 
oblique  the  ineidenoe,  the  smoother  the  ixilisli,  and 
the  greater  llic  dilFerence  In'tween  tlie  ofiticjj 
density  of  the  glw>m  and  that  of  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  the  ^-reater  the  proportion 
reflected.  Thus  less  light  is  reflected  nroro  ghiss 
under  water  than  from  glasa  in  air;  and  ooa%-er«elv, 
if  the  light  travel  in  the  deuer  medinm  and  strike 
the  bounding  snrfaoe  between  it  and  a  rarer 
medtuni— as  where  light  asonding  through  water 
!*trikes  its  upper  free  surftwe — it  will,  if  its  obli- 
quitv  of  incidence  exceed  a  certnin  limit,  be  almottt 
totally  reflected  ;  the  f^nmW  loss  that  ensues  arising 
wholly  from  al>soj  jii  Ii  n  w  hile  no  li;^!  i  i  rans- 
mitted  into  the  air  nljove.  ThLs  may  In-  shown  hy 
hidding  a  clear  tumbler  of  water  ahm  e  tlie  heaii  : 
the  image  of  objects  beneath  is  seen  reflected  io  a 
bright  mirror  enrfoee ;  and  a  phenomenon  of  tlie 
same  order  Is  seen  on  thrusting  a  test-tube  contain* 
ing  air  below  the  surface  of  water,  when  it  will 
appear  to  hare  a  lustre  like  qnieksilver.  If  the 
reflecting  surface  be  that  of  an  opaque  body  the 
hulk  of  the  incident  light  is  reflectetl.  a  percentjige 
being  lost  by  absorption.  Whst  Ihxs  lieen  j»aid 
about  li^dit  applies  cijoally  to  etlun  u'li  I  ihtwi ms  of 
all  kinds,  and  iherefoif  tlie  theuiy  ot  reflection  ha* 
general  rcfcreiue  to  radiant  heat,  light,  actinic 
radiation,  and  electro-magnetic  nndnlations 
Magnetism  ).  Reflection  arises  in  all  cases  from 
a  diflerence  in  the  transmits;!, il it y  of  ether-distnrb- 
anees  on  the  two  sides  of  the  I hiu tiding  snrteee. 

On  reflection  hum  polished  snrfaeea  we  have,  m 
far  as  regards  the  directions  of  the  reflected  rays, 
the  following  laws  oKs(>r\  etl  :  ( 1 )  The  incident '  rav,' 
the  nomml  (i.e.  s  line  drawn  peqiendicular )  to  tlie 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the  reflecte<l 
'  ray  '  all  lie  in  one  phine,  the  'plane  of  incidence  ;' 
and  ('2^  the  aii;.;le  of  incidence  (the  angle  which 
the  incident  '  ray '  makes  witli  the  normal  to  the 
reflecting  enrface)  iae^ual  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
ti<m  (the  corresponding  angle  between  thf>  normal 
and  the  relleeteil  *  ray  ).  These  laws  apply  equally 
to  ether-waves  of  all  lengths,  and  therefore  to  light 
of  all  eolnuTS :  and  they  also  hold  oood  whatever 
be  the  shai.e  of  the  surface.  If  tne  surface  be 
plane  their  a]>]ilication  is  nimple ;  and  if  tbe  sur- 
face curved  we  have,  in  efre*  !,  to  consider  tlie 
curved  surface  as  made  up  of  iiidetiiiitely  sniall 
facets,  to  each  of  which  the  al><)\e  laws  can  l«e 
applied.  The  geometrical  consequence*  of  tlie*** 
laws  make  up  what  used  to  be  called  Catoptrics, 
that  part  of  aeometrical  ootiei  which  deals  with 
reflection;  ana  this  eoineiaieB  la  ite 
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wUh  tluit  pari  of  kinematios 
acooant  of  the  refleetkn  of 
ether- wave«  (using  the  torn  *  waves*  ia  i|a 

i^eiK-ral  !«cni«e)  are  amumed  to  travel 
iiptiially  honio^eneons  nie«Ua,  aud  can  COIIM- 
i|uently  be  tracol  nut  by  imaginary  lines  tlrawn 
at  ri^'lit  angles  to  the  wave  ^onts  or  alonu  the 
dirfotionN  pursued  by  the  tmvM^  tlUM  laUffMKJ 
lines  )>eiug  called  'raya' 

Plane  B^tMmg  Surfaui.—i  1 )  Ri^  wUeh  are 
parallel  to  one  anotlwr  befora  atrildqg  a  plane 
reflecting  surface  are  panlM  after  reflection.  (8) 
If  Hk'lit  divei]diig  mm  or  wnfwuing  tomidi  a 
Q,  be  jMeeted  fawn  a  plane  mirrar,  it  will 

api^ear  after  reflec- 
Q  tioti  to  diverge  from 

or  ciinverge  towardn 
a  point,  situatt'il 
on  llie  op[Hwite  side 
of  the  luirror  and  at 
an  e^ual  distance 
from  It  In  fig.  1, 
the  rays  diverge 
from  Q ;  after  reflec- 
tioo  they  appear  to 
diverge  from  q.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oonrse  of  the  light  is  such 
tlmt  the  rays  ajijKjar  before  reflection  to  converge 
upon  a.  tlicy  will  after  reflection  actually  pass 
throu;,'n  (i.  i'.i)  A  oi)iis(>(|uence  of  the  precetiing 
proposition  ia  that  when  an  object  is  placed  before 
a  plane  mirror  the  virtual  image  is  of  the  tuiine 
form  and  magnitude  as  tbe  object,  and  at  an  equal 

dietaace  from  the 
mirror  on  the  other 
side  of  it  Th«ri|^t 
hand  of  tlw  image, 
taken  as  lookmg 
towards  the  mirror, 
is  necessarily  oppo- 
site to  the  left  hand 
of  the  object ;  ho 
that  no  one  ever 
sees  himself  in  a  single  plane  mirror  as  others  see 
him  or  as  a  photograph  snows  him,  Iwt  1m  asM  all 
his  featoree  revenwd.  (4)  When  two  minrora  are 
placed  parallel  to  one  another,  light  from  an 
object  between  tliem  is  refleeted  back  and  lore,  ao 
as  to  appear  on  each  oeeaeion  of  refleetion  as  u  it 
came  fnmi  images  more  and  more  remote  from  the 
mirrors.  On  each  occanion  the  course  of  the 
rays  of  li;,'lit  tlic  ^anif  as  if  the  virtual  inmge 
henind  tht;  mirror  iiail  Itecn  a  real  object;  and  a 
new  virtual  iuiaj^i^  is  iirodiicfd,  apjiaiently  as  far 
lichind  the  retloctin^  mirror  as  the  virtual  object 
had  been  in  front  of  it  Thus,  in  lig.  3,  where  A 
and  CD  are  niirrorM,  the  di'^tance  ^-CD  —  CD-gl  ; 

=  AB  f/2  ;  ami  so  on  indefinitely;  and  also 
g  AB  =  AB^;  jj(-CD  =  CD-^T;  and  so  on  inde- 
finitely ;  so  Oat  V  the  mfaran  woro  perfectly  plane 
and  parallel,  wid  if  tlMy  lefleeM^iill  tlie  light 


Fig.  2. 
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which  fell  on  them,  an  observer  between  the 
mirrors  would  t<ee  in  this  experiment  (wbicb  is 
calle<l  the  endless  ;,'allery  )  an  iinleliiiite  nunil)er  of 
images.  A  variation  of  this  experiment,  carried 
out  with  nlmn  net  panlM  te  one  aaothar,  bat 
408 


Fig.  4. 


inclined  at  an  angle  which  is  some  aliquot  part  of 
ISC^flivcB  the pmidple  of  the  Kaleidoeoope  (q.T.). 
(6)  Wnen  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  from  a  mirror 

and  the  niimir  is  tume<l  tbmuKb  a  jri^^"  angle  the 
reflecteil  l)eam  is  swept  through  an  anele  twice  as 
great.  This  iiriiifij  lo  w  utiused  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  wicntitic  instruments,  in  which  the 
reflected  beam  of  lij,dit  serves  as  a  weightless 
pointer,  and  enables  us  to  measure  the  deiSection 
of  the  object  which  carries  the  mirror.  (0)  When 
a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  at  eaoh  of  two  mineca 
inclined  at  a  given 
ta|to  the  ultimate  de- 
viMon  of  the  beam  ie 
(if  the  whole  path  of 
the  light  be  witliin  one 
jilane )  equal  to  twice 
tlic  an>,'le  Viet  ween  the 
inirroi-s  ;  for  examjde, 
in  fig.  4,  the  angle  SUB, 
which  measures  the 
ultimate  deviation  of 
the  original  beam  SA, 
is  easily  proved  equal 
to  twioe  the  angle 
BCA  between  the  two 
mirrors.  This  propoei- 
tion  is  a|»jtlied  in  the 
(jua4lrant  (4.  v.)  and  Sextant  (q. v.).  (7)  When  a 
wave  of  any  form  is  reflei'ted  at  a  plane  surface  it 
retains  after  retlection  the  fomi  which  it  would 
have  as.suined  but  for  the  reflection,  this  fonn 
l)einu,  however,  guided  by  reflection  into  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

Cwn»ed  R^fi«cU»g  Surfaces.— la  these  we  have 
to  tnee  ont  the  mode  of  reflection  of  ineident  lays 
from  eaeh  'dement'  or  little  bit  of  the  refleeting 
surface ;  and  this  leads,  through  geometrical  work- 
ing, to  such  propositions  an  tlir  following:  (1) 
Parallel  rays,  SP,  travelling  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
a  concave  jiaralMdoid  mirror  (figi  5)  are  made  tO 
converge  »o  as  all  actu- 
ally to  pass  accurately 
through  F,  the  ueometn- 
cal  Jocu*  of  the  para- 
boloid; and,  convenelv, 
if  the  source  of  light  oe 
at  F,  the  rays  xeileoted 
from  the  mirror  emerge 
parallel  to  one  another — 
a  proposition  of  great 
utility  in  lighthouse 
work,  search-lights,  tSrc. 
(2)  If  tiie  paraboloid 
mirror  be  convex,  parallel 
incident  rays  have,  idter 

reflection,  the  same  course  as  if  they  had  come 
from  the  geometrical  focus  of  the  paraboloid.  (3) 
In  a  eoneave  ellineoid  minor,  light  diverging  from 
one  'foeoa'  of  the  eOipeald  it  ndaelad  w  w  to 
the 
the 


converge  upon 
other  'focus'  of 
enrved  surface ;  and 
by   a   convex  ellip- 
soidal   mirror  light 
converging  towards 
the  one  fiKMis*  is  made 
to  diverge  as  if  it  had 
come   directly  from 
the  other  focus.  (4) 
In  a  hyperboloid 
Sector  tue  two  geo> 
metrical    foci  have 

prnjwrtieB  corrosponding  to  those  of  the  ellipsoid. 
(.">  l  In  .spherical  reflectont,  which  are  those  most 
easily  iiiude,  tliere  is  no  ai'curato  fo<;uK  except 
for  rays  proceeding  from  tlie  centre  and  return- 
ing to  ik    When  parallel  nqra  an  ineident  en  a 
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concave  spliericul  mirror  we  me  from  fi^.  6  that 
if  they  be  panillel  to  tSii'  :\x\ft  of  the  mirror  each 
ray  iR  inade  to  pass  ain  r  rr  tlcction  through  a  |>oint, 
y,  wliicli  is  nearer  V  i  ^  i  lint  midway  between 
ibe  mirror  and  its  oeulre,  O)  the  Qarrower  is  the 
iiendl  «f  layB-  U,  therefore,  the  pencil  of  mya 
M  ▼«7  narrow  in  compariBon  with  the  radius, 
OA,  tha  nya  will  after  reflection  approximately 
oolivwfe  ■MB  V,  which  is  flailed  (he  principal 
feena  of  the  mfarnr;  and  the  prindpal  focal 
(libtanw,  AF  =  iAO  =  if.  where  r  is  tlie  radius 
of  the  upherioAl"  mirror.  The  farther  any  ray  i« 
from  the  aM'-  AO,  the  farther  from  h  in  the 
point,  to  wtiK'h  that  ray  i;*  roflectoil  ;  ami  the 
(iitference,  Fy,  is  called  the  hmfjiliniinal  alx*rration 
for  ttiat  mv.  The  reflected  rays  from  the  variooa 
ikartii  of  tne  mirror  form  by  their  intersection  a 
Caustic  (q.v.),  the  apex  or  cusp  of  which  is  at  F. 
If,  instead  of  using  a  parallel  beam  cf  incident 
we  have  light  ooming  from  a  point  at  a 
jmmte  diataaoe  Mong  the  axis,  we  find  (aee  fis.  7 ) 

first  (hat  any  ray  iroui 
Q  to  A  (ravels  tiack 
along  AO,  whence?  tha 
foewR  of  retleotion  is 
somewhere  in  the  line 
A(  ;  ariil  tliat  any 
ray,  t,[P,  in  reflei'tvd  to 
a  point,  o,  such  that 
theanxle  QPO  =  qPO; 
and  therefore  (since  by 
Euclid,  vL3,Q0:9O:: 
op :  eP)  if  (lie  pencil  be  raUtively  very  narmw,  so 
that  QP  flomee  to  he  eoaal  (o  QA,  and  9P  to  ij>A, 
we  have  QO  :  qO  :  :  QA  :  yA.  This  proixtrtion 
riiiuee-s  to  tlic  e<iMatioji  l/Ay  +  1/AQ  -  '2  AO; 
wheti  •<  .v(  can  rt-adily  find  Ay  when  AC^  and  AO 
are  known.  Thun,  if,  for  Pxamnle,  the  ra<iiu»  of 
iin^Hture  AO  \>v  l-'  iiiche^s  (trie  princijial  focal 
ienKtii  )>eing  then  6  iucbee),  and  if  Q  ^  ^  inches 
from  A,  we  liave  \IAq  +  1/30  =  2/H  ;  whence  \/Aq 
=  B/  6U  and  A^  =  7^  inches.  The  same  formnla  may 
be  written  1/J  +  l/rf"  =  where  d  and  tT  are  tlie 
distances  from  A  of  tbo  two  *eoniugate '  fed,  q  and 
Q,  and  /  is  the  principiil  focal  length.  The  two 
'conjugate'  foci  are  reciprocal ;  if  li^dit  xturt  from 
fi  it  wul  be  reflected  to  Q.  As  Q,  the  nonrcf  of 
lijjlit,  apjiroachoM  O,  >/  also  approaches  O  .  ulim  (J 
is  at  (),  '/  uIho  is  at  (> ;  ilk  coniitiues  to  move  to 
ward«  F,  y  mov<-i  out  more  an  I  h  rapidly  Ix'vond 
O  ;  when  Q  is  at  F,  2  is  al  aa  iidinitti  diHtAnoe,  or 

the  reflected  rnvH  are 
parallel ;  when  Q  is  be- 
tween P  and  A  the  re- 
flected my*  aie  diveig- 
ent,  as  If  from  a  vtrtoal 
focus  on  the  onpoRite 
side  of  A.  It  the 
mirror  l>e  convex,  ti^'. 
8  nhowK  that  AO  and 
Atj>  ha>e,  with  H'sjiei  t 
to  the  reflecting  ««ur 
foce,  opposite  signs ; 
M>  also  nave  AO  and 
Aii  i  so  the  equation 
above  beoomee  1/Af  +  1/AQ  «  -  l/AO;  whence, 
taking  the  aanie  annheie  «■  before,  Ag  is  equal 
to  -  5  inches ;  a  virtual  image,  seeming  (o  come 
from  a  point  5  inches  on  the  other  siae  of  the 
reflecting  surface. 

As  to  the  finality  of  the  li^jht  reflected  there 
are  Nome  |»eculiaritii  -  ]■>  1  ol»H<Tved.  From  the 
surfac«i  of  a  InuiHpareni  Ixxly,  of  greater  optical 
density  than  the  surrounding  medium,  light  jiolar- 
ised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection  is 
more  largely  reflected  at  oblique  incidences  than 
light  poUrwed  at  lia^t  anglce  to  that  plane; 
wTien  the  ansle  of  ineidenee  ia  Heh  tliat  the 


reflected  and  refracted  rays  tend  to  be  at  right 
angl^''  to  oiji'  [indiher,  tfie  wliole  of  the  light 
reflected  i«  jolanw^  i  in  the  plane  of  inci«lence  and 
reflection  .  fir.  i  if  li^ljt  {Nilitri.scd  at  ri^^hl  ajigles 
to  that  plane  l>e  iiuuie  to  fall  upon  glass  at  the 
particular  angle  of  incidence  just  referred  to,  it 
will  not  be  reflected  at  all,  but  will  wholly  enter 
the  glass.  Flane-polarised  light  potariaed  in  any- 
other  plane  than  tnat  of  ineiMnoe  or  one  at  right 
angles  to  it,  is,  after  total  relleetiao  In  glass,  found 
to  oe  elliptically  polarised  (see  PoLABiaATioN ) ; 
and  this  phenomenon  is  always  presented  in  reflec- 
li  ni  from  metals.  In  the  ca.se  of  electromagnetic 
latliation  (m^  Magnktis.m  )  tlieory  ami  pra<-tice 
concur  in  indicating  tliat  conductors  are  good 
while  non-conductors  are  bad  reflectors ;  and  the 
same  general  proposition  holds  good  with  reference 
to  those  more  freonent  but  otherwise  ainilar  ether* 
oscillations  to  which  the  phenomena  tt  Badiaat 
Hent,  Light,  and  Actinism  are  due. 

BcHex  Action.  iSee  Nkrvui  s  Syhtkm. 

Reform  is  a  comprehensive  name  for  those 

changes  in  the  law  bv  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  ma«le  a  tmlv  reprewentative  liody.  In  the 
18th  centuni'  only  Jreeholders  voted  in  English 
county  elections  ;  m  many  borough h  the  franchise 
was  restricted  to  members  of  the  coqniration ; 
Utronghs  of  this  daaa  were  nsnaiiv  under  the 
influence  of  the  crowaorof  come  wealthy  individual 
who  ragarded  them  as  a  pwrt  (rf  bis  property.  In 
1745  Sir  F.  Dnahwood  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  claiming  for  the  people  the  right  to  be 
freely  and  fairly  represented :  in  1766  Lord  Chatham 
took  up  the  caust>  of  Reform  ;  Wilkfts  proposed  an 
excellent  scheme  of  reilistrihution  in  1)76;  in  17H0 
the  Duke  of  Hii  linmihl  [n.)|i<i^isl  annual  parlia- 
ments, tiniversjtl  sutira^e,  and  <'<iual  eU-<'t<iral 
districts;  but  his  |dan  met  with  no  snp|Mirt.  I'iti 
entered  public  life  as  an  avowed  reformer,  and  in 
1785  he  introduced  a  measure  of  rediHirihution ;  the 
part  of  his  scheme  most  open  to  objection  wm»  the 
proposal  to  compensate  owners  of  rotten  borougha. 
His  bill  wivs  rejected,  and  he  dropped  the  cabjeet. 
The  king  wius  opposed  to  ehaage,  and  in  the  poblie 
mind  refcum  came  to  W  identified  with  tlie  revoln 
tionfiry  opinions  whicli  were  beginning  to  prevail 
in  Franc*'.  Fox  i«nd  tJrev  kept  alive  the  demand 
for  a  wider  franchise  and  a  better  di?»(ributioii  of 

|><)wer ;  and  Rft<'r  the  lajwe  of  yejirs  the  ^^  hij; 
riends  of  reform  found  an  able  leader  in  Lord  J. 
Russell.  His  first  motion  on  the  subject  was  pro- 
posed in  1820,  and  in  1830  be  aoeepted  oHice  under 
LortI  Orey.  ABefom  UN  was  hrooght  in.  and  the 
•eoond  rmding  WM  canied  by  *  majority  of  one. 
A  subsequent  defeat  In  oommittee  eompelted  the 
government  to  dissolve.  The  country  declare*! 
unmistakably  for  Lord  (irey ;  his  second  Refonu 
Kill  was  passe<l  in  the  ComiiKms  hy  a  large  tirajorit  s  . 
It  wruK  reject*Nl  by  the  l.onls.  and  the  «tariie  fai«» 
woulil  ha\e  ht  a  tiiird  hill  ililnsluced  iti  IH.T'J. 

but  the  resistauce  uf  the  Lords  was  overcome  by 
the  threat  to  create  as  many  new  peers  as  might 
be  necessaiT  to  pass  the  bill.  *  After  something  like 
a  centurv  of  dis<nMsion  the  first  Kefomi  Act  received 
the  royal  aertnt.  The  greater  part  of  the  lahonnng 
daasea  were  atill  nnenfieaenlsed ;  the  Radical 
reformers  were  still  unsatisfied ;  but  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  nnwilling  to  disturb  the  settlement 
of  1832.  Agitation  was  stimulated  by  the  so-cs.llevi 
People's  (Tliarter  put  forth  in  ;  hut  it  wa.s  not 
till  1S.V2  that  lyord  J.  Kusfiell  n  "[icm-.l  tin-  MU»-~i;..n 
of  Keforni.  Successive  government*  continued  l«> 
bring  in  abortive  schemes,  until  at  last  in  1807  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli  succeeded  in  paiising  the 
act  by  which  household  and  lodger  franciiises  w  ere 
extended  to  the  boroogfas.  In  18M  Mr  Gfawislooe 
propoeed  to  aaaimilate  the  fanadiin  in  eouitlee  to 
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that  which  b«d  been  given  to  the  boroughs ;  hot 
the  Lords  refused  to  paM  any  bill  for  exteii'Iing  the 
franchise  nntil  the  details  of  the government  Hclieme 
of  redistribution  were  before  them.  The  action 
nf  the  Lords  led  to  conKiderahle  agitation  in  the 
autumn  receaa.  The  bill  wa«  re  inlr(Kluce<l  in  an 
aatumn  aoaion  ;  and  the  queation  at  iaaae  between 
the  two  Hooaee  was  MttlM  hf  a  veiy  lenMurkable 
act  of  oompromiae.  The  govemmm  agreed  not 
only  to  comnmnicate  their  plan  of  lediitnbation  to 
the  leaden  of  the  opposition,  but  to  settle  the 
details  by  mntnal  arrangement ;  Lord  Salisbury' 
and  Sir  S.  Northwto  attended  meetings  of  the 
cabinet,  and  conferral  with  ministt-rs  for  tliat 
purpose.  The  result«  of  this  conference  were 
cmlKxIied  in  a  mries  of  bills  whicli  were  {Muwe«l 
i!it<i  law  ))efore  the  general  election  i>f  1SH">.  Two 
pointrt  in  the  measures  of  1884-85  have  been  some- 
what severely  ctitiaiied— the  adoption  of  sin(;Ie- 
member  districts,  a  mode  of  distribotion  which 
suppnNMe  tht  opinions  of  all  local  niinoritifle  (see 


BsmasSTATIOIi],  and  the  addition  d  fewdve 

Hi 


nMnhen  to  the  If  on  so  of 

already       Inr^^e  a  IhmIv  for  deHberative  purpoHee. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  rei>;n  of  Oeorge  III.  tnere  were, 
in  a  population  of  •2'2,(XX),0()0,  only  440,000  voter*. 
The  Kefonn  Mill  of  1832  ad.iwl  1^  than  rKX),0(X) 
voters  to  the  cltH  torate ;  tlie  refonn  of  1867-68 
increased  the  electorate  f mm  1,136,000  to  2,448,000. 
At  the  passing  of  the  nieaaares  of  1884-86  the 
electorate  had  by  natural  growth  risen  to  abont 
3.000,000 ;  and  the  Act  of  1884  added  at  once  abont 
^OOO^OOO  nom  to  the  liat  of  voten.  Of  the  new 
eleetor*.  abont  1,300,000  wei*  In  England  nnd 

Walex,  '20<),000  in  Sootland,  and  400,000  in  Ireland. 

Sec  the  articlei  PARLIAMENT,  C^HAHTIHM,  GLADSTOV^ 
RUaHKLL   (KaKL  I  :    M:<y'!<    f  'un.'titutii'n.lf   HutOffl  Sad 

the  speecbcH  uf  GUdatone,  Bri)jht,  DianieU,  kc 

Reformatton*  The  religions  revolution  of 
the  16th  century,  known  as  the  Heformation,  is 
the  greatest  event  in  the  histon,'  uf  civilisation 
since  Flunniani  gave  place  to  Christiamty  as  th^ 
faith  ef  liie  leading  nanons  of  the  world.  It  nuvks 
the  Hiipreme  importance  of  this  revolntion  that  the 
A^e  which  preceded  and  the  age  which  followed  it 
Ifolong  to  two  different  tihases  of  flif  human  spirit. 
With  the  Keforniation  in'j^'ins  what  is  ilistiiiriively 
known  aH  Mni/frn  Eurn/n'.  whilo  the  cijodi  tliat 
prece<ie<l  it  l>ear»  the  ecjually  lii.stinctive  clp^igna- 
tion  of  the  Muidle  Ages.  A«  a  revolution  in  wTiieh 
all  the  coantries  of  western  Europe  were  more  or 
ksa  diieetiy  involved,  the  subject  of  the  Refonna- 
tion  ha*  necessarily  been  treated  in  the  diflerent 
aecoante  of  these  countries.  In  the  articles  on 
Lather,  Chariea  V.,  Hepiy  VIIL,  Oalvin,  Knox, 
and  otnen  farther  detadls  will  he  foond  regarding 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  revolntion  in  the 
various  countries  where  it  declareil  itself.  Here, 
therefore,  it  will  he  sufficient  to  indicate  brictly 
the  general  causes  which  prmlucetl  it,  the  npeeiai 
course  and  character  it  t<xik  among  the  different 
peoples,  and  itn  chief  results*  for  the  human  spirit 
at  large. 

The  central  fact  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
detachment  from  papal  Christianity  of  the  nalfams 
diatingnkhed  fagr  the  general  name  of  Fnleitaat. 
By  tms  severance  an  order  of  thinn  came  to  an 

end  under  which  Clmstian  Euro|ie  na«l  lieen  con- 
tent to  exist  from  the  close  of  the  Stli  century. 
From  the  year  800,  when,  by  n  mutuul  under- 
standing of  their  respective  fum  tinns,  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  emperor  of  thf-  Honians  by 
Pope  Leo  IIL,  western  Europe  had  come  to  regard 
the  papacy  as  the  essential  condition  of  individual 
and  corporate  life,  as  prime  a  necessity  in  human 
•Airs  as  the  sun  in  the  course  of  nature.  Thus 
eoneeived,  the  power  of  the  chnteh  onderlay  all 
hnmaa  iwaHons.  U  wee  the  eooMcratioB  of  the 


church  that  constituted  the  family ;  the  church 

(lefined  the  relations  of  rulers  an<l  their  Bubjecte, 
an<i  the  church  waH  the  final  court  of  appeal  on 
the  ultimate  questions  of  human  life  and  destiny. 
In  the  nature  of  things  such  a  {K)wer  could  never 
l>e  realised  as  it  was  iJeallv  conceived.  Yet  during 
the  lltb  and  12th  centuries,  the  periml  when  the 
power  of  the  popes  was  most  adequate  to  their 
claims,  thev  ondonbtedly  went  far  to  make  tlic 
idea  a  reality.  Bat  tlie  eneigjei  of  the  human 
spirit  were  hoond  eooner  or  wter  to  iime  in 
developments  with  which  mediwal  conceptions 
were  lundamentally  irreconcilable.  By  the  13th 
centurj-,  along  every  line  of  man's  activity,  there 
were  already  prot^nti*,  consciou»  ami  unconscioim, 
against  the  8yBt<?in  tyi)iried  in  the  i^ope  at  Uotne. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  protestH  wji.s  the 
order  of  ideas  associated  with  the  name  of  Joachim 
of  Flora  in  Calabria  ( died  1202).  Under  the  name 
of  the  '  Eternal  Gospel'  (used  for  the  first  time  in 
1254)  these  ideas  ran  a  coarse  which  for  a  time 
aerioiis^  threatened  the  «tistenee  ef  the  medieval 
dinreh.  The  new  teaeMng  stniek  at  the  vmj  root 
of  the  papal  system,  for  its  essence  was  that  the 
hour  had  come  when  a  new  dispensation,  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  should  superw^de  the  provisional 
coj<iiel  (leliver«Hl  by  Christ.  During  tne  second 
halt  of  the  1.1th  anil  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cen 
tury  the  intlncnce  of  these  ideas  is  traceable  in 
every  country  of  Christendom,  and  it  was  only  the 
unfluehing  action  of  the  church  that  postponed  its 
dieinlagiraon  for  other  three  centuries.  The 
nnnieroos  sects  which  either  sprang  from  or  were 
quickened  by  this  movement  speak  clearly  to  the 
revolutionary  fever  that  had  seized  on  man  ■  einrits 
and  was  impelling  them  to  other  ideeJb  thmi  the 
trailitions  oi  Rome.  Mainly  the  offspring  of  the 
third  onler  of  St  Francis,  the«e  sect*  swarmed 
throughout  every  Christian  country  under  thenanit'> 
of  Beguins,  Jieghanls,  Fratricelli,  Flagellants, 
Lollards,  Apostolic  Brethren,  &c.,  and  everywhere 
sprea<l  discontent  with  the  existing  church.  Even 
John  Knox  (in  answer  to  a  letter  by_JanMMi T^jrrie,  a 


Scottish  Jesuit)  claims  Joachim  of  Flora  aa  an  ally 
in  the  work  which  it  was  the  labour  of  his  own  life 
to  achieve — the  ruin  of  the  papacy,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  what  he  deemed  a  purer  eospel. 

SimultAneouslv  with  this  manifestation  of  re- 
volutionarj'  feeling  there  were  tendencie**  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  tliought  in  Cf^sential  antagonism  to 
tlie  teaching  of  the  church.  The  labour  of  the 
tldnkers  of  the  middle  agcn  was  to  rec  (mciK'  faith, 
aM  inculcated  hy  religious  authority,  with  human 
reaiton  aa  tiMW  found  it  embo4lie<l  in  the  acce<tsible 
writingB  of  Aristotle.  In  the  13th  oentnry,  how- 
ever, the  Aiabie  tazti  of  Aristotle,  and  notably  that 
of  the  great  commentotor  ATemMML  made  their 
way  into  the  Christian  eehoots,  and  tneneeforward 
a  leaven  of  scepticism'  was  a  present  element  in  all 
the  univprsitits  of  Europe.  A>f  the  result  of  the 
teachin;;  uf  .\vi  i  rhi ics,  a  name  of  the  n)0«t  sinister 
import  to  every  tiiie  son  of  thf  cliurcb,  material- 
ism and  i>antheisni  lietniin'  coiiiiiion  creeiis  among 
thinkers,  and  the  notion  spread  even  among  in 
telligent  laymen  that  Christianity  was  not  the 
alwolute  thing  the  church  had  taught  them  to 
Ijelieve.  In  Dante's  (died  1321 )  fierce  exclamation 
that  the  knife  ia  the  one  reply  to  him  who  deniea 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  w*  hvf  (he  ontboisl 

ofa   ■■  • 


of  a  pa.'«sionate  faith  in  pr 
lil>ertinisin  of  thought. 

But  the  most  serious  mena4^e  against  the  integrity 
of  the  jiapal  system  lay  in  the  jKilitical  dcvelojunent 
of  Eiiropf  during  the  last  thn-.-  centuries  of  tlie 
middle  ages.  As  the  countries  of  wt-sttern  Europe 
became  more  and  more  individualised,  their  peoples 
eveiy  year  into  a  fuller  oonacionsnese  of  dis> 
_-^!?_!?,._.  ^  and  national  ideals.  While 
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tut  was  the  tendenqr  of  the  TMiou  aalioM,  the 
pope  dnriDg  the«e  oentaries  gndmUy  loet  his 

pmition  as  the  disinterested  ampb«  of  Earope, 
iirifl  Hjuik  into  an  Italian  prince,  with  a  teiniKiral 
jiolicy  of  hit(  own  wliicli  le<l  him  to  seek  alliett 
ainon};  other  imi-eiitate.-^  its  they  fell  in  with 
his  own  «]wcial  cruls  ul  the  tiionient.  But  Huch 
alliancH«s  iiiiturall\  gave  olVence  to  the  princes 
exoluded  from  them,  and  led  to  a  BUitpicious  dis- 
Qooteni  with  the  Roman  see,  which,  as  was  after- 
wards proved  in  the  caae  of  BngUuMl,  needed  only 
the  requisite  occasion  to  flano  into  oatrigfat  re- 
bdlion.  The  xayins  of  Philip  Aogostas  (died 
1433)— 'Hanpy  Salandin,  who  has  no  pope!' — 
oxi>rf>?iS(>(l  the  fcflinK,  wliich  cvory  century  grew 
•-ttiiiij^ci .  tliiit  tln>  |M)|K!  would  Iffcotnean  iin|K»M»tible 
iiK  ioi  ill  Kmnjiriui  iMiliticfi.  To  tiii«  ffi'litig  uliouhl 
Ix'  aiiiictl  lUi-  tfu'l  tliut,  li-s  the  niiiMle  eifwiHeB  grew 
ill  intf'lligenct'  uiul  well  Iwing,  they  l<x>ked  with 
envy  on  the  inuuense  wealth  of  the  olergy»  and 
gruiuhled  at  the  laiga  auaa  thaA  annttally  want  to 
the  coffers  of  Bona. 
Dniing  tha  14th  and  15th  centoriee  mediaevalism 

Java  ataij  aiga  of  an  exhanated  jphaaa  of  hnman 
evelopment  By  the  MHrnUed  BBhytoniah  Cap- 
tivity, when  the  {»apal  residaaoa  wan  fixed  fur 
seventy  yearH  lit  Avignon  (1S05-76),  and  by  the 
(Jreat  Scliistn  (1378-1417),  iluriii;,'  which  the  spec- 
tacle was  seen  of  fipst  two  imd  alterwanls  three 
popes  claiming  to  l>e  the  vicarM  of  tiod  uu  earth, 
the  papac}'  san'ered  a  Iuhm  of  prestige  in  tlie  eves  uf 
aU  Earope  which  it  never  aftonraida  fulfv  re- 
covered. It  was  the  further  uiafortane  ot  the 
church  during  this  eclipse  of  ita  aaolont  gloiy  that 
all  qpiiitoal  Ufa  ■aaaiea  to  havajgoaa  out  of  every 
nuik  of  its  eleisy.  Tarttnottlea  ntHB  ever>'  countrv 
prove  beyond  question  that  by  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  the  clergy  had  liecome  growlv  unfit  to  l»e 
the  «piritn(il  guiiles  of  the  i»eoj^>le.  Tlie  sources  of 
intelleetuftl  life  had  e<|Uftl!y  tailed  wherever  the 
olii  |i1iiIoHo|)hv  autiiori.Hed  hy  the  oliuroh  continueil 
to  Ite  the  suhject  of  teaching  and  study.  In  the 
later  half  of  the  l.'Vth  century  scholasticism  had 
becmne  the  veriest  trifling  which  aver  engaged  the 
mind  of  man.  In  all  tha  inlareata  of  man  •  well- 
beingi  tiMtafon,  m  ranaiaeance  waa  needed  to  avoke 
new  motiTea  and  anpply  new  ideals  whidi  ahooU 
Ult  hnmanity  to  a  higfier  plane  of  endeavour.  Saeh 
a  renaissance  came,  ana  fortunately  the  chnreh 
liid  not  prove  equal  t«  sujipressiiig  this  secoml 
hur^*t  of  life  a«  it  had  HUppres«wd  that  of  the  12th 
an<l  13th  centuries. 

It  was  again  in  Italy  that  the  new  life  firtit 
declared  itself.  While  north  of  the  Alps  scholas 
ticism  reigned  in  all  the  achoob,  the  movement 
known  as  the  RenaiwUMa  (q.v.)  had  in  Italy  been 
in  fall  coarse  for  abovo  a  oentoiy.  In  itaelf  the 
Banaiseanee  waa  as  far  as  possible  from  leading 
men  to  higher  ideab  in  religion  ;  yet  in  two  of  its 
results  it  gave  a  direct  impetus  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Inspire*!  hy  llic  life  of^antiouity,  the  hunuin- 
ism  of  the  Kenai^-uiiire  |>n;:iiiiLseif  the  church  and 
Huickciicii  that  moral  di-<iiit't'f4ralioii  wliirli  was 
the  prime  cauw!  of  tlio  religioiin  revoUitioii.  ( )n 
the  other  haiiil.  throii^^li  its  ()]M'iiing  dI  incirs  inindM 
hy  new  studies  and  new  nieasurcH  of  things,  the 
RenaiBHUMK  lightened  the  load  of  tradition,  and 
made  a  new  departure  in  the  life  of  Chriiteiidoiii  a 
less  formidable  conception.  In  Eraaoraa  ( 1407<-lfl86 ), 
who  faaa  alwasa  baan  vagarded  aa  a  tme  nurs- 
ing father  of  the  Befomation,  we  clearly  discern 
the«etworesnlt.suf  the  revival  of  the  ancient  litera 
tures.  In  so  many  wonls  he  states  hw  grave  fears 
lest  the  church  sliouhl  l>e  wholly  pagaiii.He<l  hy  the 
universal  iniiUttion  of  cIossicaI  njodt*  of  thonf;ht 
and  sjieech ;  while  liis  ow  n  uns|>aring  criticism 
of  the  cbarch  and  its  traditiooa  proves  now  moch 
iM  o««d  to  tha  ao-aaUad  *iiaw  laandag.' 


The  Teiyaaal  with  whiofa  tha  reTival  of  antiquity 
was  pursneil  in  Italj  waa  ilaalf  a  conntercliecK  to 
religious  reform  in  the  eoantry  that  of  all  others 

iieedeil  it  the  most.  .Ml  contenijiorarv  literature 
proses  that  during  the  later  part  of  tfie  15th  and 
the  opening  of  the  16th  century  the  l  ourt  of  liome 
was  a»  profoundly  immoral  as  that  of  any  of  the 
heathen  emperors  had  been  in  the  same  city.  The 
spiritual  claims  of  the  papacy  were  the*  jest  of 
ecclesiastics  themselves.  'This  fable  of  Christ,'  a 
oartaia  digoitaty  of  the  church  is  reported  to  have 
said  la  Vm  Valieaa,  *  has  been  to  as  a  aonroe  of 
great  gain.'  Aroonff  the  Italian  people,  however, 
there  was  never  the  slightest  indicaUon  of  a 
national  movement  towanls  any  serious  breach 
with  the  papiK  V.  The  religious  melodrama  en- 
acted 1>\  Savonarola  at  Florence  (1489-98)  never 
struck  at  the  central  ideas  of  papal  Christianity; 
and  Savonarola,  ljeside«,  never  like  Luther  or  Knox 
woke  a  deep  response  in  the  national  coneciona- 
ness.  While  in  Italy,  therefore,  there  waa  no 
widespread  religions  qniekening  as  in  other  ooan- 
triea  of  Christendom,  there  was  no  (lolitical  reasoo 
such  as  elsewhere  pnidaoed  a  breach  with  the 
papacy.  For  the  Italian  people  the  pope  waa  no* 
a  foreign  prince  with  temporal  interests  of  hia 
own  conflicting  with  thotte  of  the  nation  at  large. 
The  diflenmt  republics  which  partitioueil  tlie 
country  might  at  times  regard  the  pope  a*  au 
eiieniy  to  their  individual  ambitions;  but  the 
nation  as  a  whole  was  fully  conscious  of  the  honour 
of  having  the  vicar  of  (tod  in  their  midst,  and  as 
in  the  past  they  had  stood  by  him  against  the 
emperors,  so  in  the  great  religious  revolution  of 
tha  16th  eantonr  thqr  alao  lanaiMd  laithfol  to 
him  tbrooffhoak  the  giidittl  diameBiharaient  of  hia  ' 
spiritual  dominion. 

Of  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps  Germany 
was  the  iir-^t  to  1h>  widely  inlluenced  by  that 
re\nval  of  learning  which  ha<l  its  origin  in  ItaJ\'. 
In  (iermaiiv,  however,  the  new  spirit  wrougfit 
under  fundamentally  different  conditions,  and 
lighted  the  way  to  vastly  different  issnea.  There 
waa  erenr  raaaon  why  Gonnaay  ahooU  lead  the 
way  IB  the  aahiam  from  Bona.  Oalride  Italy 
Germaa^r  waa  tha  couatiy  where  eveiy  abuaa  of 
the  meduBval  chareh  waa  aaaa  in  its  grdaaaat  fonn. 
The  ignorance  and  sensualitv  of  the  cleqqr,  the 
scandalous  sale  of  livings,  the  disproportionate 
pa|>al  exactions— all  these  evils  came  to  lie  vividly 
realiM^nl  by  the  ijuickeneil  consciousness  of  the 
nation.  Between  Home  and  (iernmny.  moreover, 
au  autagunistn  existed  in  the  very  conditions  fnuii 
which  lueilijevalinm  luul  sprung.  It  wa.-*  in  virtue 
of  the  mutual  undemtanding  between  pooe  and 
emperor  that  the  ehacdl  came  to  fill  the  place  it 
did  in  waatera  Bovopak  Bat  almoat  ftom  the  first 
the  iataraata  of  Bone  aad  the  empire  had  been 
in  colliaioB,  ao  tint  pope  and  emperor  oaaie  to  be 
mere  rivaia  for  the  Brit  place  among  the  weetem 
iMtwers.  It  was  natural,  tiierefore,  that  in  (Jerniany 
Kome  should  be  regarded  with  a  jealousy  and  sua- 
i)i(  ion  whidi  adghk  eerily  grow  iate  iiieouiietieble 
Iiostility. 

These  workings  of  the  national  mind  found  in- 
tensified expression  in  the  acta  and  writings  of 
Martin  Lather,  who.  with  a  ganiaa  aad  aaudty 
which  have  given  him  a  plaoe  among  the  moaldera 
of  man's  deatiniea,  proclaimed  the  need  of  a  new 
departure  in  the  religiooa  life  of  haaaanity.  In 
rejecting  the  ttadititmal  ddan  of  the  papacy 
Luther  at  the  same  time  supplied  a  new  principle 
by  which,  as  he  ctmtended,  a  niL'her  and  truer  Ufe 
of  the  soul  might  be  lived.  By  lii>  diK-trine  of  Jus- 
tification by  Faith  Luther  threw  eiu*h  individual 
on  his  own  responsibility  for  tin'  it';uH)n  and  life 
which  is  entrosted  to  him.  Hitherto  the  deepest 
ooooenia  of  mea  had  heea  iaexUicahly  boand  vp 
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Mrith  pope  and  priest,  and  in  ttii*  had  lain  the 
essential  principle  of  mediifval  Clllistlaailgr>  By 
the  new  principle  Lather  made  the  pope  no  longer 
an  indiBpenaable  factor  in  individaal  or  corporate 
life,  and  thos  initiated  a  new  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  prin- 
ciple, s<i  ori^iuiic  in  its  workinj^,  neft  the  German 
nation  in  twain,  and  f^ave  rise  to  a  Htni>j;gle  which 
ilid  not  c\ut<v  till  mure  tlian  a  cenlury  aft^^r  the 
death  of  Luther  himself.  Lutliei  H  attack  on  tlie 
sale  of  indulirenceH  ( 1.'>I7),  tiie  hurnin^'  of  tlu-  pajuil 
boll  (1020),  Luther'^  condemnation  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521),  his  tem- 
porary' triumph  at  the  lirst  diet  Spires  in  1526 
( the  beginning  of  modem  Germany,  aeoording  to 
Ranke ),  the  confeaeioB  oi  tin  PmttmBt  faitQ  at 
Augsburg  (1530),  are  tlie  cutrtandlng  erenta  in 
the  contest  cIohihI  hy  the  Beace  of  Anjrslmrg  in 
1555,  nine  years  after  LntTier's  own  tii-atli,  Imt 
a^'ain  renewe<l  in  tlif  lii-^iislrous  Thirty  Years'  War 
I  1619-48),  and  finally  .settled  by  the  pejue  of  We.-^l 
l.liiilia  ( 1648). 

Tlie  religiouH  revolt  of  (iermany  left  no  country 
of  Christendom  unmovctl.  Before  the  16th  century 
had  closed  the  balk  of  the  Teatonic  peoples  ba«l 
followed  iMff  eoounple  and  broken  with  the  papacy. 
Under  om  aipaBfei  indeed,  the  Befoiination  n>ay 
almost  lie  regaTded  as  a  Teatonic  revolt  againnt 
the  domination  of  the  T^tin  races.  Between  1525 
and  156<)  Denmark  amf  Swe<len,  taking'  tlio  occasion 
of  a  jwlitical  revolution,  both  declaretl  for  Protea- 
tantif«m;and  in  1581  the  United  Provinces  defini- 
tively threw  otr  their  double  allegiance  to  S]ijiin 
and  the  [Ktpe,  But  it  is  mure  important  to  trace 
the  courne  of  tlM  ravolatlon  in  tlie  gieat  powers  of 
the  West 

In  Spain  heresy  of  all  kinds  had  no  cbaaoe  of 
find  ins  a  home.  In  ita  terrible  laqni^tion,  reor- 
eanised  in  1478,  it  had  an  iaadtotion  ready  made 

for  efTectoally  dealing  with  all  attempts  at  Nibnn 
or  revolution.  Luther  fonnd  followers  in  Spidn  as 
in  other  conntricf*  ;  but  tln'v  were  literally  extin 
gnished  before  their  voices  could  be  heara,  and  of 
all  the  great  [inwen  8pain  profited  Ittlfft  by  the 
qnickening  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

Mnrh  more  interesting  and  important  is  the 
hbtory  of  religious  reform  in  France.  Between 
1580  and  1530,  the  period  of  Luther's  greatest 
•etivity,  both  renaissance  and  reform  round  a 
firm  foonne  in  France,  and  eo  many  circamstances 
seemed  to  lavoar  the  fotare  of  both  that  for  a  time 
it  was  doubtful  with  which  ride  the  victory  would 
eventually  lie.  On  the  (me  »iile  wjv>i  the  university 
of  Parifs  which  thruiigboMt  ttie  miiuile  aL'Cs  hatl 
claime*!  for  it.nelf  the  ^i^,'bt  <leiiii  il  to  the  nope 
hiraftelf — of  sovereign  decree  on  ilie  truth  or  falsity 
of  all  religious  doctrine.  Am  il«  ciecrees  hatl  in 
eveiT  case  the  strenuous  support  of  the  uarlianient 
of  Paris,  the  university  was  a  formidable  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  every  innovator  in  studies  or 
religion.  In  1519  Lather  s  dispute  with  Eck  had 
been  referred  to  the  doctors  oi  Paris  for  decision, 
and  their  judgment,  delayed  for  two  ^*ears,  hnil 
been  the  unqualified  censure  of  Luther  s  position. 
Thenceforwanl  everj'  advocate  of  the  new  religion, 
and  they  daily  grew  in  nunil)ers,  e?<pe<  iiilly  among 
the  luiiiiile  ela«i,  l)oth  in  Paris  anil  in  the  provinces, 
wiu*  piii^ned  by  the  unrelenting  hate  of  tiie  parlia- 
ment and  the  university.  On  the  other  haml,  the 
king  (Francis  I.),  eagerly  encouraged  by  his  famous 
sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  who  herself  had  strong 
Protestant  leanings,  waa  at  first  diipoeed  to  use 
the  new  religioiia  movement  aa  a  weuion  to  ids 
hand  in  his  oealingB  with  tlie  conrt  of  Rome.  In 
the  end  Francis  saw  that  separation  from  Rome 
meant  the  disruption  of  the  French  nation,  and 
after  1534  he  re^^oliitely  set  himself  to  the  exter- 
mination of  every  heretic  in  his  dominions,  iiis 


son  and  successor,  Henry  II.  (1547-59),  carried  out 


this  policy  with  avoi  greater  rigour,  but  in  spite  of 
all  enorts  to  suppress  them  the  French  Protestants 
grew  into  a  body  fonnidable  alike  by  their  posiUon, 
wealth,  and  IntelUgenoe.  The  Hoguenot  wars,  the 
Massacre  of  8t  Bartholomew  ( 1572 ),  and  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  (1598)  are  the  outstanding  events  in  this 
long  struggle,  which,  involving  jK)litical  as  well  as 
religious  questions  of  the  first  im|K)rtance,  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  France  l>y  suggesting  to 
I'hilip  II.  the  possibility  of  annexing  the  tliviiiecl 
coontiy  as  a  province  of  S|>ain.  By  the  F>dict  of 
Nantaa  tiie  french  Protestants  attained  a  certain 
measure  of  religious  freedom  ;  by  its  revocation  in 
1685  Protestantism  was  stamped  out  of  the  country*, 
and  Franca  thne  deprived  of  the  imbleet  elenienta 
in  its  soeie^. 

The  religious  re\ obitimi  in  Switzerland  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Ceriiiaiiy  in  ilf-  direct  influence  on 
tliL"  subsetnienl  fortune.H  of  tlie  European  nations. 
Ill  Switzerlanil  we  have  the  ca.'^e  of  a  double  revcdt 
from  Hmiie  siirin;,'inj;  lioiii  the  same  coinliuous, 
yet  e)ich  having  a  character  and  an  animating  soul 
of  it-s  own.  At  Zurich,  as  early  as  1519,  and 
inde])endent]y  of  Luther.  Ulrich  ZwingU,  who, 
according  to  Kanke.  combined  in  himsw  the  best 
elemente  of  renaiaeance  and  reform,  g»va  liw  to 
a  movement  whieii  split  the  Swiee  eantona  into 
two  hostile  sections,  and  issued  in  the  peace  of 
Cappel  ( 1531 ),  winch  permitted  to  each  canton  the 
choice  of  its  own  form  of  faith.  More  important 
than  the  movement  of  Zwingli  at  Zurich  is  that 
a-sMw  iiited  with  Calvin  and  Geneva.  As  in  ahnost 
every  other  case  of  revolt,  political  consiilerations 
wrought  with  religioas  seal  in  the  breach  of  Geneva 
with  Rome.  Before  1630  the  town  had  receive<l 
the  new  religion  from  French  refugees,  who  thus 
gave  ita  neeiuiar  character  to  thocraed  eventaally 
asBoeiatea  with  CUvln  and  Geneva.  Bat  it  was  in 
the  successful  effort  of  the  town  in  throwing  off  the 
joke  of  the  Catholic  Dukes  of  Savoy  (1634)  that 
It  found  it,self  forced  to  join  the  great  Protestant 
H<'liism,  and  to  fa>hion  a  civil  and  religious  polity 
compatible  with  an  iiulepemlent  corporate  life.  It 
was  in  the  acenmi)liHhmeut  of  this  t&sk  that  Calvin 

5 roved  himself  tiie  great  consolidator  of  the  ten- 
encies  that  underlay  the  Protestant  movement. 
Insitired  by  Calvin,  it  was  tlic  pre-eminent  destiny 
of  Geneva  at  once  to  prodace  a  reaeoned  civil  and 
religioDS  creed  and  a  type  of  Christiaa  believer 
that  offered  a  solid  front  agiinat  the  vast  powers 
still  at  the  command  of  the  Boman  see,  and 
a'^snred  to  Prote^t.inti^on  its  own 
course  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  1532  the  schism  of  England  from  Rome  also 
Itecame  an  ac<'om)>lished  facL  In  this  result  had 
isMueil  the  negotiations  of  Henrj' VIII.  with  Po[>e 
Clt  turiit  VII.  for  his  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aru^'oii.  But  the  view  summed  up  in  Gray's  line, 
'  And  gospel  light  first  dawned  from  Bullen  s  eyes,' 
impliea  a  totally  inadequate  recognition  of  the 
many  fbroes  that  went  to  nrodww  the  Wifgii«h 
Reformation.  The  king's  dfvoroe  was  the  mere 
occasion  of  what  must  sooner  or  later  have  been 
the  only  solution  of  England's  relations  with  the 
pope<lom.  In  Enghunl  all  the  forces,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  were  at  work  which  had  prmiuced  the 
religious  revolution  in  German^y.  As  in  Gemiany, 
the  church  alike  in  its  teaching  and  practice  no 
longer  representetl  the  highest  consciousness  of  the 
nation.  It  has  of  late  been  shown  that  its  degra- 
dation was  far  from  being  aonneral  or  so  comploto 
aa  the  official  leporta  of  mniy  had  ieemed  to 
prove ;  yet  the  state  to  whieh  It  had  come  was 
clearly  snch  as  to  lentl  some  countenance  to  the 
moat  drastic  measures  against  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  15tli  century,  also,  the  Henaissance,  which  was 
everywhere  the  solvent  of  tradition,  had  found  its 
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repreflentAtives  in  Enuland.  Linacre,  (ir<>cyn, 
Colet,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  all  incii  iiion*  or 
less  em&nciuateii  from  tnediifvaUxtn,  though  none 
of  them  brolce  communion  witli  Uonie.  Both  More 
and  Colet  npoke  their  niinrlH  freely  on  the  unworthy 
lives  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  latter  hy  his  founda- 
tion of  St  I'aul's  School  in  1510,  aod  bv  ha  placing 

I it  under  lay  supervision,  took  a  Map  01  the  highest 
impottiuice  in  the  dinetioK  of  the  now  ordar.  Bat 
It  tt  la  the  political  devalopnMiit  of  England  that 
wo  find  the  adequate  explanation  of  her  final 
breach  with  Rome.  For  centuries  the  pope  had 
Cfmie  to  be  more  and  niorf  re^'ardeil  a-s  a  foreign  i 
prince,  whose  (Kiwern,  a*i  he  claimed  the  right  to  | 
exerci>«e  llienv  over  Englislimen  and  Englinli 
property,  were  incompatible  with  English  interests 
and  English  liberty.  Moreover,  by  the  date  of 
Henry's  aooession  the  pope  was  a  mere  Italian 
piinee,  whose  own  intereets  led  him  to  seek  the 
attpporfc  of  tha  atrongaat  am.  When  Clamant 
VlL,  thanlora,  dedared  Mainfe  tha  tfvorae  firoin 
Catharine,  Henry  regard ea  the  daeirion  not  as  the 
oracle  of  Christendom,  bat  as  tha  eonniel  of  an 
eurtlily  ])rince  whoea  owB  fattONrti  laft  him  no 

other  alternative. 

The  breach  with  lioitir  \\ ii.s  tliuH  inevitable;  bat 
it  still  reniaine<l  to  Iw  nettled  whether  the  old  or  the 
new  relij^ion  should  finally  gain  the  English  people. 
Henr>'  hiiuHelf  to  the  close  of  his  life  profemea  to 
have  broken  with  the  old  only  in  the  one  point  of 
the  headship  of  the  charch.  In  the  reign  of  adward 
VL  ftdaar  departure  was  made  from  the  dooferiaal 
qrstem  of  the  ancient  charch ;  bat  the  temporaiy 
reaction  nnder  Mary  showed  how  strong  a  hold 
that  system  still  jMtssessed  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  Wlien  Eli/jilx»th  came  to  the  thmne  in 
l.V)H  it  was  only  her  ]iiudent  policy  that  Kav<i4l  the 
country  fronj  the  internecine  divuions  of  France 
ami  (Jerinany.  Time  |»artica  wore  equally  Iwnt 
on  realising  their  own  conceptions  of  a  religious 
■ettlement.  The  a<llierentM  of  the  old  religion, 
who  still  probably  made  a  half  of  the  people,  had 
not  lost  nope  of  a  return  to  the  old  apiillaal 
alleglaaea.  Thooe  who  had  renounced  the  papacy 
thanaetvai  made  two  distinct  parties,  eaen  Dent 
en  ends  so  conflicting,  that  it  was  evident  fmm  the 
flrat  that  thev  could  never  work  in  common.  The 
governing  principle  of  the  one  i>arty,  from  which 
eventually  sprang  the  Church  oi  England,  was  to 
minimise  the  dinerences  lietween  the  old  faith  and 
the  now,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  the  religfooa  tndition  in  the  oountrv. 
The  other,  which  drew  lie  Impiration  from  Calvin 
and  (Geneva,  and  was  afteniuds  known  as  the 
Pnritan  parlnr,  aimed  at  a  nwfe  and  bmieh  rejec- 
tion of  papal  Christianity  aa  at  cmoe  in  the  interest 
of  what  they  thoujk^ht  a  parer  creed,  and  as  the 
onl^  safeguard  against  a  return  to  the  old  consti- 
tution. It  w)m  owing  to  her  politic  handling  of 
thi-^e  conflicting  partie?*  that  at  Rliacaljeth's  death 
Kiiglauil  was  of  one  iiiiibl  rfganling  the  ijuestion  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  that  the  severance  from 
liome  Decame  a  deunitive  fact  in  the  development 
of  the  country.  By  happv  turns  of  events,  such 
as  her  excomnmnication  by  Pius  V.  in  1570,  and 
by  tha  extraordinary  iaaae  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1S88,  not  onHr  waa  the  nnrnMr  of  Cktbollea 
rednced,  but  sucn  as  still  clung  to  the  ancient 
faith  thenceforward  pnt  their  allegiance  to  their 
nati\  !•  jiriiir.'  l>efore  any  claim  of  the  Konian  .'tee. 
it  wn.-*  this  tiiial  triuiiipli  of  the  Protestant  revolu- 
tion in  I'^ngiand  that  mhv  cd  the  movameot  Id  all 
the  other  countries  of  Euro|>e. 

The  triumph  of  the  Protestant  movement  in 
Scotland  is  likewise  a  fact  of  the  first  impoitaaoe 
in  European  history.  In  Scotland,  from  thavaiy 
beginning  of  Lather's  revolk  we  find  the  pwsBBBe 
of  the  aame  elemanta  wUiih  eisewherB  lad  to 


revolution.  As  in  other  ciiuntries,  the  Scottish 
clergy  had  lost  the  re^iiect  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  l.'Sirt  IvUtlnTan  t)<M)kK  were  so  widely  read 
that  an  <i(  i  nf  piirliament  was  pji.ts«'<i  forbidding 
their  intportation.  The  very  efforts  of  the  church 
to  stamp  out  the  new  heresy,  &»  in  the  burning 
of  Patrick  Hamilton  in  1528,  and  of  Georgv 
Wishart  in  1546,  served  only  to  luuten  the  tarn 
of  affain  which  it  had  dicaded.  Jealoaqr  of  tte 
wealth  and  politieal  inHaamw  of  the  d<r^  dis- 
posed the  nobility  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
iiarty  of  revolution.  When  In  1559  Knox  returned 
trnin  liin  liirig  sojourn  alirojul,  hi.s  unflinching 
zeal  and  itersotuil  force  supplied  the  momentum 
that  wa-s  neeileti  t<>  complete  a  revolution  already 
in  full  course ;  and  in  the  following  year  Pro- 
testantism vt  iis  foriually  established  as  the  religion 
of  the  oountrv.  The  consequences  of  this  revolu- 
tion extendea  far  beyond  Scotland.  Had  Mary 
on  her  return  In  1561  foond  Sootlaod  onited  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  she  woold  have  eommnndwl 
the  destinies  of  England.  Elizabeth  ooald  nerer 
have  eflected  a  reJigioos  settlement,  and.  with 
England  paralysed,  Ptotest&nti-^m  could  not  have 
held  its  own  against  the  anite<l  forces*  of  I'atholi 
cism. 

Thus,  by  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  revolution  must  sweep  all  before 
it,  and  the  papal  system  be  as  completely  eBkeed 
by  Protestantism  as  Paganism  had  been  effaced  by 
Chriatianity.  At  the  ^""'"g  of  the  lavolt  the 
authoritiaB  of  the  amjient  ehnnh  did  not  fnUy 
realise  that  the  forces  arrayed  jprinst  them 
menaced  tlieir  very  existence.  When  tiie  tme 
extent  of  the  danger  was  realised  the  chnrch  dL«< 
played  all  the  renourcea  of  an  institution  who^e 
roDt.s  were  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  and 
which,  alike  by  its  tnwlitions  and  by  iti«  s{»ecial 
ailaptrtlions  to  the  wants  of  the  human  spirit, 
appealed  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  a  laige  sectioo 
ot  all  the  peoples  of^  western  Europe.  Tbe  floBiety 
of  Jesas,  founded  in  1540,  supplied  an  army  m 
enthusiasts,  whose  policy  and  devotion  saved  Home 
from  dissolution.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Coucil 
of  Trent  ( 1545-6.3 ),  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  church  reanimie*!  iti*  tnidjtion.^1 
teaching,  conceding  nothing  either  to  reuai.-wsance 
or  reform  ;  and  a  succession  of  popes  during  the 
later  half  of  the  16th  centurj-  earned  out  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  the  better  ages  of  the  j>aj>acy  the 
policy  marked  out  for  them  by  the  Jesuits. 
Through  the  disunion  of  the  Protestants  and  the 
strenuous  efTorts  of  the  papaqTi  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century  saw  the  tide  of  levotntlon  cheeked  ; 
and  in  certeia  eoontries,  more  nsperiially  in  Ger- 
many, the  Jesalta  even  gained  gnmnd  whidi  had 
been  lost.  By  the  close  of  the  same  cwituiy 
Euro[)e  was  portioned  between  the  two  religions 
almost  by  the  same  dividing  linea  aa  eadat  ai  thm 
present  day. 

It  has  iHM-n  sjii<i  that  tlie  central  fa*'t  of  the  reli- 
gious rev»)lution  of  the  16th  century  was  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Protestant  nations  from  the  Konian  sc«  : 
but  the  great  schism  inevitably  led  to  iasuen  of 
which  the  Protestant  reformers  never  dnamad,  and 
wbieh  thegr  would  have  denonnoed  la  aa  vnqnalified 
terma  as  any  theologian  of  the  medlmral  ehvrefa. 
The  reform  of  religion  preached  by  Lather  or 
Calvin  implied  no  real  change  in  the  modes  of 
thought  t'lat  distinguished  mediievalism.  Their 
tht-olngy  was  but  another  form  of  schola/sticisni  ; 
their  Httitnde  to  the  chi'^siriil  tradition  or  to  any 
dejiarture  from  their  own  conoejition  of  the  scheme 
of  things  was  precisely  that  of  the  Schtmlmen 
trained  on  the  vecretaU  and  Aristotle.  For  an 
Infallible  ehmeh  tlHqr  substituted  the  Bible  as  the 
nnerring  nipwlmi  of  God's  relation  to  man ;  the 
interpretatioa  of  the  Bible  they  left  to  the  iadl- 
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vidaal  oonaeiomneaa.  This  freedom  was  of  neoeaaity 
oaly  nnminai,  dam  the  memben  of  ua  FrotMteiit 
ehnreh  vera  memlMm  only  on  oandtmn  of  tlieir 

accepting  the  church's  interpratation  of  the  contentM 
of  the  Bihle,  ami  »<inc«  each  different  charchdeeineii 
itaelf  the  howihI  dejtositary  of  the  only  true  con- 
ception of  tiie  jjerfect  will  of  (iiHi.  Nevcrtheles-s, 
it  was  from  thw  altitiuif  of  tlu-  Frou^Htant  rt  foriiiere 
to  the  Bible  that  the  developutenut  of  nuMlern 
tlioaeht  sprang.  A  reformer  like  John  Knox 
woala  have  stamped  out  every  form  of  thought 
hostile  to  bis  own  synthesis  of  things  divine  and 
IniMB}  Imti*  WW  not  In  4h«  pow«r  of  th«  Fn- 
testanf  iiyileni  tocb  wliat  had  dmb io  eibolMlly 
done  by  the  ehnreh  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
meiiia'val  conception  church  and  state  made  one 
ort^aniiini ;  what  menaced  the  life  of  the  one 
menaced  the  life  of  the  other.  Henc«  the  state 
was  at  the  church'8  bidding  whenever  its  arm  wa^ 
needed  to  deal  with  anv  sugKCstion  of  heresy.  But 
havb^  BO  great  central  heati,  such  an  organic  nnion 
was  impossible  for  any  Protestant  ohnrah,  and 
religious  error  could  not  ho  roguded  m  a  erfane 
MalPtt  the  existing  eovenuneni.  So  oomdele  was 
nw  Nfolntion  wrought  by  tiiis  changed  rMntfott  of 
ehnreh  and  state  that  toleration  of  different  creeds, 
and  not  an  iron  uniformity,  was  in  time  seen  to  be 
the  indispenfutble  condition  of  civil  siviety.  But  in 
this  lies  the  fundamental  iliatinctioii  Ixjtween 
niedi.i'valism  and  the  modem  spirit.  M<'di;i-valisn> 
rented  on  the  belief  that  society  was  threatene<l 
if  any  of  its  members  questioned  the  body  of  troth 
of  wliich  the  church  was  the  custodier;  it  is  the 
diHtinctive  principle  of  the  modem  spirit  that  truth 
•ball  be  iulowed  wbeiwrer  leeta  are  believed  to 
lead. 

For  snthorities  on  the  Beformatkm,  see  the  srtiolea 
in  this  work  on  the  ehisf  rafoimsis,  sad  those  on 
Rknaissamoc,  CauaoB  HiaronT,  BMOLann  (OnnaoB 
or),  Pon,  Roman  Cathouo  Cbdboh.  •Bscs  we 
■imply  enumermte  certain  important  bosks  along  the 
lines  of  the  foregoing  article,  snd  fbUowiac  its  order 
«t  tnetmsnt.  Bryoe.  Hotg  Roman  Smptn ;  Rensn, 
/owAlM  /l^  e<  r JnNHV*<e  A<rM(  ( *  NonvsUes  fitndes 
dTHlsWn  RsUgiews'),  and  Awamit  H  rAverraftme; 
J.  A  G!*nMnu&,  TIU  Jhwafwact  IUUm;  Bishop 
GkeUrtoa.  ^  MiMmv  ef  tt«  J>^p■«dn«M  tk$  Med  •/ 


der  BrformmtftH;  QiaMitr*  id 
fftteUAU  iwok.  hr.  end  « intnu. 
Giaik.  aadsr  the  Wk  af  a 


Giaik. 

nili'tlif 


of  EecUti- 


aiUm  Bittarf) ;  Bisid,  tflvtitrs  WUm,  Life  of 
Lalhtr  (a  tnaa  of  Itae  abrited  ttb  to  pebikbsd  by 
Longnanu);  MUfaHsr,  Dit  Mf^rmathm,  ikn  iimert 
WittwitMung  tmd  mn  WMtmgm  (As  mosl  powsrfnl 


Xntwietdung  tmd  mre  WMtuHgm  (As 
statsmsnt  fmn  tte  Crthslis  nofail  «f  vinr);;  ZsDer, 
ffutoifv «r^«mMM^ taw viL nan);  WOA»,Rffi>rma- 
tion  in  Spain ;  M isbsMi  SUMredtFifmue  (vob. iz.-ziL) ; 
Bsird,  Rm  of  tlu  Hvguenattt  Bnefsaor.  OsMa,  sa  Fte, 
won  (Euvre,et  tn  SeriU  (188S);  KuspsabnlK  Jakmrnm 
Caivin  ( voL  i.  1869) ;  Bomet,  Hiatorpe/tht  BdmrwuMum 
(in  England);  Stnrm,  MemoriaU  of  tke  At/bnNOljoa; 
Froude,  Hittorjf  of  JBnffbtmd  (first  four  vols.) ;  Brewer, 
Reit/n  of  Henrif  VIII. ;  Dixon,  BiMtorjl  of  tke  Church  of 
Enpland  from  I  he  Aboliiion  of  tht  JbmtM  Jwitdiction  ; 
Woniley,  Thf  iMurn  of  the  R^omaUm  :  iU Friend*  and 
iU  Foe* ;  Anbrty  Moore,  Leeturet  On  the  Bittorjf  of  the 
JUformatum  ;  I^ee,  lecture*  on  tke  Hittorp  of  the  Church 
of  Seotland :  Conninghsm,  Hittorp  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  Grab,  Seele*ia*tieal  Hittorp  of  Scotland; 
Belieaheim.  Hittcrnof  the  Cathotie  Church  of  Scotland 
(toL  ii.— Hunter  Blsir'i  trans.).  Seebohm's  Era  of  the 
Pmtettant  Am^kMon,  thoogfa  somewhat  ons-sidsd,  is  an 
excelleat  ttMa  hvidboek  far  tbs  whole  period. 

BtfMauitorlefl  and  Indastrlal  Schools. 

When  the  time  arrived  that  statesmen  and  re- 
formers combined  to  study  the  canROM  of  crime  with 
the  view  to  systematic  ctVortji  for  itn  reprcfwion,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  most  effective  metlirMl 
woold  be  to  check  the  first  development  of  it  in  the 
jrooBff.  CSoee  obeerven  agreed  in  the  feet  that  by 


far  the  laiver  namber  of  babitoal  erinlnab  

menced  thor  nalprafltfaee  hefne  tdngr  wen  twenty 
years  old,  end  neaily  60  fat  eent.  when  under 

fifteen.  Hanging  and  imprisoning  did  not  check 
the  growth  ot  the  class  oi  juvenile  criminalH.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  ceiitm  y  there  were  Haid 
Ikj  in  Ijondon  two  hundreti  Hash  houses  frequented 
by  tSOOU  boys  and  girls,  who  hatl  no  means  of  liveli- 
ho<Ml  but  thieving.  Something  hatl  even  at  tliat 
time  been  done  to  provide  a  belter  nio<ie  of  dealing 
with  tliese  young  people.  The  Marine  S<x:iety,  for 
taking  diaiige  w  friendless  children  and  sending 
Uiem  to  BM.  dittesCram  17«k  The  Philanthwyie 
Society's  Faas  Soiiool  «t  Bedhill  wee  fanndiad 
about  17S8k  end  some  other  schook  were  no  tlonbt 
established  not  long  after  this ;  but  the  first  official 
attempt  to  solve  the  diHiculty  was  tlic  foundation 
of  Parkhurst  Reforniatoiy,  under  an  act  of  i>arlia- 
ment  i>as»eti  in  IH^H.  Previounly  to  this  it  H^)|ll'aTS 
to  have  l>een  the  practice  to  grant  uardontt  tu  young 
offenders  on  conciition  of  their  beuig  placed  under 
the  care  of  some  cliaritable  reformatory  institution, 
and  the  preamble  of  the  act  above  named  refers  to 
this  praetioe  ea  having  proved  ae  bwffiffial  that 
it  was  considered  expedieDt  to  eeny  it  more  folly 
into  effect.  It  made  escape  from  these  institutions 
or  breach  of  their  roles  punuihable,  and  converted 
the  bnildinj^rH  at  Parkiiurat,  lately  utted  as  a 
niililary  licmitital,  Ac,  into  a  reforniatory  priwin  for 
young  otTenders  sentenced  to  transfiortation  oi  iia- 
prisontiient.  Parkhurst  Reformatory  wa«  in  fact 
a  prison,  though  conducted  according  to  a  special 
system  designed  more  with  »  view  to  reform  than 
to  pnni»li. 

In  1804  an  advance  was  made  by  enabling  oourte 
to  pare  OB  n  prieoner  under  sixteen  years  old  a 
direct  ■atttiee  of  detention  in  a  reformatory  for 
not  lees  than  two  or  more  than  five  yeani,  in 

addition  to  imprisonment  in  gaol  for  not  lew*  than 
fourteen  days.  'J'he  refomiator>'  waJ^  Hiibjoct  to 
inspection  liy  an  ollicer  aj>jiointe<l  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  and  llie  certiticate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  neceiwary  to  make  it  a  legal  ]dace  of 
detention.  Treasury  contributions  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  reforniatory  were  authorised, 
and  a  compulsory  contribution  faj  the  parent  in 
relief  of  the  Treasury  chargee.   fin  1867  another 


etep  wee  taken  by  enaUini, 
horaoi^  eouncils  to  contribute  to  the  eetaMiih> 

ment  of  a  reforniator)',  providing  that  the  plans 
were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  These 
local  authoritiei>  were  also  empowered  to  contract 
with  other  reformatories  for  the  reception  of 
juvenile  prisoners  from  their  jurisdictions.  The 
authorities  were  by  this  act  allowed  to  grant 
licenses  on  probation  to  the  inmate*  of  refomiatories 
after  at  least  half  their  sentence  had  expired.  The 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1854  had  been  ^adually  to 
Mtpataede  Parkhuiat,  ee  that  wheicea  in  18*6  it 
had  about  700  inmates,  and  in  1864  about  886,  on 
the  31st  December  1864  there  were  onlv  68  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  closed  in  that  year.  In  the  year  1886 
the  consolidated  and  ainondrd  act  now  in  force  was 
pa.H»ed.    It  retaine«i  all  the  forc;;oing  provisionK. 

A  sentence  to  refonii)it<iiy  i>  rrKtrictcd  to  those 
ofTenders  who  are  under  ttixtcen  and  not  l>elow  ten 
years  old,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  below. 
The  sentence  must  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  years,  but  the}'  must  also  he  eentenced  to 
ten  days'  previoua  imprawnment  or  men.  A  child 
under  ten  yean  may  oe  eent  to  a  nlonnatory  only 
if  he  has  been  previouely  charged  with  an  offence 
or  sentenced  by  a  judge  or  oonrt  of  ifeneral  quarter 
flessioiis.  The  reforniatory  to  wliicli  a  young  person 
is  to  he  committ^nl  is  selecteii  by  the  court  which 
»L>^>o-  the  .'^t'liii  lice,  but  it  muHt  if  possible  be  con- 
actoil  according  to  the  religious  persuasion  to 
which  the  child  Mongs,  and  there  are  MeoiitleB 
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for  It*  being  removdl  to  radi  tdiool  if  aot  orifldn- 

oommiUed  to  it.  No  school  can  be  compelled 
to  receive  a  child.  The  aelection  of  the  Khool  is 
in  practice  ^'encrally  a  inatUT  which  tlie  governor 
of  the  jiriKiin  fiMaii^'f's  with  the  managers  after  the 
sentence  is  r>asf«><i,  exwpt  when  a  local  authority 
hafi  a  general  af^reenient  with  oome  achooL 

A  reformatory  may  be  eetabliahed  wholly  by 
private  individuals,  or  by  qnart^r  i^emionii  in 
counties,  or  by  towo-eounciU  in  i^uattcr  nemions 
boiQughi*  or  by  private  individnab  with  oootriba- 
ttontroiD  tbcM  loesl  mtlioritiei.  but  tlM  state 
provides  no  reformatories,  and  the  loeal  authorities 
are  not  oblised  to  do  so.  Plans  of  any  bnildingH 
proposed  to  Tie  u«e<l  as  a  rt'forinatorv  inunt  lie  huV 
mitt*'<i  t<i  «nd  apprf)ve<l  hy  the  Secretary  <>f  .St«te. 
The  rii1i"<  of  refonimtones  arc  iiiinl"  tiy  the 
inanagerH,  hut  miiHt  l»e  Hubniitte<l  to  ami  approve*! 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  expense*  of  main- 
tAining  the  reformatory  are  met  partly  by  private 
contributions,  partly  from  local  rated,  partly  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Treasoiy,  and  partW  bgr  pay- 
ments exacted  from  the  parents  or  nardHMDs.  By 
the  lopoit  for  1880  of  the  inspeetor  »  aapean  that 
there  were  flfty-flve  reformatory  schools  in  Great 
Pritain,  inclatfing  three  shipH.  Of  these  ten  were 
in  Scotland.    There  were  seven  in  Ireland. 

The  growth  of  the  refonnatorj'  syntem  in  Great 
Britain  is  shown  hy  the  following  figures.  In  1H.>4 
twenty-nine  children  wereoomniitted  to  reformatory 
schools  in  England  ;  in  1H57,  1304 ;  in  1H77,  the 
largest  number  recordeil—viz.  1896;  and  in  1890, 
ISW-  The  total  population  of  the  reformatory 
idlooU  in  Great  Britain  He(Mn.s  to  have  risen 
gndoalfar  wnttl  1881,  when  it,  attained  it*  maxi- 
nam— ni.  67S8:  aineewlilelitt  has  fallen  gradually, 
and  on  31st  December  1890  there  were  under 
detention  iiOSl  males  and  K23  females,  or  together 
5854,  of  whom  41tU  inalcn  and  7.17  females  were 
actually  in  the  Hchixil-*,  the  reiiiainder  lieing  mostly 
on  license,  lnu  52  hrid  ul>s<-<)nili'<i  or  were  in 
prison.  The  cmt  of  these  m.'h<M>ltt  in  the  latter  i 
year  was  £119,336,  of  which  £78,862  wai«  provided 
by  the  Trea8unrj£048H  hy  the  parents,  £24,U55  by 
local  rates,  £Xj9i  by  NiiWriptiontt  and  legacies, 
£788  bf  voiontaiy  ■ssoctisriions,  and  £1618  interest 
on  investments  and  audries.  This  leaves  a 
of  expenditure  over  receipts  of  £5618; 
and,  as  the  inspector's  report  ithows  that  there 
was  a  [irfifit  on  industrial  operatinns  of  over 
£1,1, -t I H.  it  is  presumed  that  tlie  ddicicncy  wax 
mifiplied  from  that  source.  The  net  cost  per 
in  1S9<)  after  de<lucting  profitti  of  lalnmr  may  \yv  |)Ut 
at  alxnit  £19  i>er  annum,  for  hoth  boys  and  girls 
in  England.  In  Scotland  the  boys  ca«t  al>out  £17 
and  the  girls  over  £^32.  Testing  the  result  of  the 
tefbrmatories  and  indostrial  schools  by  the  oom- 
mittab  of  javentla  oflbnden  to  prison,  it  appears 
that,  taking  for  comparlsoo  the  number  so  com- 
mitted in  llse— viz.  ll.ms— there  were  up  till  1873 
or  1874  more  years  in  which  the  iiiunlM-r  was  alK»ve 
HtMK)  than  below  it.  Since  the  latt«'r  year  it  han 
fallen,  until  in  IH9()  there  were  onlv  .'M.ve 
committeal  to  prison  in  England  and  \Valc?;.  Tlie 
young  persons  who  commit  crimes  nee.lin;,'  the 
pnnisnment  of  detention  in  a  reformatory'  are 
therefore  evidently  largely  diminishing,  a  result 
which  corresponds  with  the  diminution  in  adnlt 
crime,  with  which  it  is  so  closely  connected. 

The  indostrial  schools  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
ont  of  the  reformatory  schools — the  first  art  relat- 
ing to  and  recopnining  them  having  1n>eii  pasne^l  in 
1854,  since  which  their  hi-ttory  much  n-M-inliles  that 
of  the  reformatories,  tiie  consolidating  act  which 
now  regulates  them  having  with  that  for  reforma- 
tories been  [la-tfcd  in  IM66.  Snl»s<Mment  act«  have  [ 
much  extended  their  scope,  especially  those  which  I 
followed  the  establisbment  ec  eompiilaoiy  ednea*  I 


tion,  and  eneoorsged  or  eeioiBod  sehool  boards  to 

establish  and  make  ose  of  then.  Indostrial  schools 
are  intended  for  children  who  have  not  been  con- 
vict«4i  of  crime,  and  this  is  their  distinctive  note  a» 
com|jare«l  with  reformatories.  A  child  must  be 
under  fourteen,  and  cannot  be  detained  above  the 
ago  of  sixteen.  The  circomstancet^  which  justify  a 
magistrate  committing  a  child  to  an  industrial 
B(!hool  are — if  he  has  been  fotmd  begging,  wander- 
ing without  settled  abode  or  proper  {piardiiuiship 
and  visible  means  of  safaeietence :  who  is  destitute, 
an  orphan,  or  having  a  aarviving  parent  in  prison ; 
whose  mother  has  been  twfee  oonvieted  of  crime ; 
who  frequents  the  eompany  of  thieves,  &c.  If  a 
chilli  under  twelve  is  ctmrp"!!  with  ii  piini.shable 
olTcnce,  but  has  not  [irevioiisly  litn-n  comii-tfHl  of 
felony,  lie  may  l>e  sent  to  an  induslnal  m-IhmiI  r.o 
alw)  iiuiy  a  refractory  chilii  on  the  applicjiiiiin  of 
its  parent  or  guanlian  ;  a  refractor>'  p«u|»er  child, 
or  one  either  of  whose  parents  has  beien  convicted, 
may  also  be  sent  to  an  indostrial  school.  The 
Education  Act,  1876,  requires  the  school  authority 
to  take  steps  to  send  all  children  to  industrial 
schools  who  are  liable  to  be  sent  for  the  above 
reasons,  unless  it  is  in  anv  ease  inexpedient,  and 
further  requires  it  to  ap(ily  to  justices  for  order- 
compelling  the  atteudfuice  at  school  of  children 
over  live  and  under  fourteen  whose  eihicjition  is 
hahilually  neglected  by  their  parents,  and  author- 
ises iheconuuttalof  aneheUldnatoanlndMtrial 

school. 

Day  industrial  schoob,  in  which,  as  their  name 
implies,  children  can  be  trained  and  fed,  but  not 
lodged,  were  authorised  bv  the  same  acL  The 
mode  iin  whiob  an  indaetrial  sehaol  mast  be  netab- 
lisbed  fa  aahetantiaUv  the  esme  as  has  been  de- 
scribed for  refomiatonee,  but  in  addition  the  schfiol 
authority  has  the  name  power  as  the  prison  author- 
ity. The  iiruvisioriM  to  ensure  pro|>er  hiiildinp" 
and  itiiital'le  riile;-,  and  as  to  iiisi»ection,  are  al.H«i 
similar  in  tiic  tun  c^-ses,  and  a  i-hihi  may  be  licensed 
1  from  an  indu>^trial  school  tu*  from  a  n^fonnatory. 
S<i  also  are  the  provisions  for  meeting  the  exj»ens«» 
of  these  schocds.  The  report  for  1890  of  the 
inspector  of  rslsnBatafy  and  industrial  schools 
shows  that  then  an  now  in  Great  Britain  141 
indestrial  sehool^  iadnding  8  ships,  10  trasnt 
schools  for  aahooi  ooaid  eaaeii  and  19  day  indostrial 
schools.  Of  these  7  are  established  by  county 
authorities,  1  hy  the  corporation  of  Uirniinghani, 
auil  school  IsMirds  manage  8,  besides  the  truant 
schools  and  <lay  industrial  schools. 

The  development  of  these  schools  io  show  n  hy 
the  number  under  detention  in  each  veai  to  )»■  in 
the  direction  of  steady  increase.  In  1864.  ia6ti 
children  were  under  detention  ;  in  1890  thiB  had 
risen  to  22,730.  These  figures  include  the  troaat 
schools,  but  do  not  inetnde  the  day  indostrial 
schools,  which  oommeneed  in  1879  with  287  scholars, 
and  in  1890  had  3898.  The  number  of  admissions 
correspomls  in  steadinet^s  of  increase  M-ith  the  fore- 
going figures.  In  IH61,  608  l»oys  and  400  girls  were 
H<lniittfil  ;  in  IS<V2.  4J--MM)y.s  and  Ifilt  girls;  in  W>;. 
the  year  of  the  cinisolidated  act,  the  numljer>  ro»-e 
to  1444  \to\a  and  .VtO  girls  ;  and  in  189ti  there  were 
34H3  Iwys'  aiul  ii49  girls,  besides  1510  to  truant 
schools,  and  2617  to  day  industrial  schools.  (A 
small  deduction  should  apparentlv  be  made  from 
these  Hgnres  for  transfers.)  The  foregoing  figures 
giving  me  number  under  detention  in  variMS  yeans 
are  apparently  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  thsee 
numiH>rs  were  all  under  order  «l  deteBtkn  at  the 

Kame  time. 

The  cost  of  ordinary  industrial  schools  in  1860  was 
f.'VS.TOl.    The  v>-ar  of  liigh«>st  cost  was  188.5.  when 
it  rn»*e  to  £:W6,4<)0.    In  189<)  it  was  £:m.'Ml.  Tliis 
I  includes  truant  schools.  Of  this  latter  the  Treasunr 
I  eontriboted  £194,^8}  the  mm,  £1^198;  aehool 
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boards,  £67,998;  the  parents  paid  £16,656,  and 
MbwiivtiaM  provided  £34,4MI.  The  cost  of  day 
induMd  Mboob  nee  fron  £9873  in  1879  to 
£95^in  180a  Of  this  Utter  amn  the  Treasury 
foQiid£0S91;  rates,  £1071;  school  boards,  £11,260; 
an<l  parents,  £^82.  The  total  onlinary  cost  of  a 
cliild  in  an  indn^trial  uciiool  raagen  from  £14  to 
nearly  £18  \yvr  aiiutuii. 

The  statutes  in  forte  for  retaliating  reformatory 
and  induHtrial  hcIi<m)1m  in  Ireland  diner  somewhat 
from  thoae  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland  far 
more  children  in  proportion  to  population  are  sent 
to  industrial  acboob  tbns  in  Great  Britain,  so  that 
tlie  Royal  Comtnisriou  la  1884  reported  :  *  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  oertiKed  Indnstrial  schools  in  Ireland 
are  regarded  as  institntions  for  poor  and  deserted 
children  rather  than  for  Minso  of  a  semi  criJiiinal 
claaa,  anil  the  rt^iilt  of  tliis  fwlin^f  i»  tliat  the 
iiiana^'iTM  of  niiiny  of  thene  iiisti(iitioiii<  rufu-se  to 
takf  ehil(li~<jn  who  have  Iteen  found  to  have  coni- 
initt^^i  a  criminal  olFence,  and  who  might  legally 
be  convicted  of  that  offence  and  sent  to  A  reforma- 
tory. All  taint  of  criminality  having  htm  nmoved 
from  the  schools,  numbeis  of  ofaildiw  M*  MOt  to 
them  who  do  not  always  eoBM  vader  the  prowWon 
of  tiM  act,  and  who  are  sent  merely  on  the  ground 
of  dartitntion.  There  can  he  no  dnnbt  that  many 
dlildren  are  Ront  to  the  iiniiistriiil  «ii.-hiM)lH  in  Ire- 
land who  would  not  1k'  ho  wiit  in  Kii;jIhiii1  ;  wliiUt 
in  conwMjuenre  of  it  it  is  to  bo  aiiiirelicndetl  that 
numbers  of  children  who  are  i»ro|i<T  sulijtH'tK  for 
these  imititutions  are  left  on  tlie  utrect**  a«  waifn 
and  strays.'  There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  end  of 
1890.  816  children  on  the  lists  of  the  reformatory 
schools  (a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous 
yenr),  olwbom  744  were  actually  in  school.  There 
were  8008  ebildran  on  thn  rolls  of  the  indnstrial 
tehoole  (an  increase  on  the  meviouM  year ).  of  whom 
7787  were  actually  in  school  -  -the  remainder  mostly 
on  license.  The  refonnator\'  McluHtk  in  Ireland 
cost  £17,190  in  1890,  of  whicii  iiiitM?rial  taxes  VH)re 
£11,890,  local  taxes  £.Vil8;  ana  the  imlustrial 
schools,  £158,274,  of  which  inii>fiiiil  taxes  bore 
£95,842,  local  taxes  £37,262,  a  decrease  of  cost 
compared  Mrith  Uie  previous  vear  for  reformatory 
schools,  but  an  increase  for  industrial  schools. 

The  most  famous  of  the  continental  reformatories 
bihatat  Mettny,nboai6inileafroniTo«n.  The 
•  Colony,'  as  it  is  edled,  was  eetoUisbed  in  1888  by 
M.  Demetz,  a  French  magistrate  and  philanthropist, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Vicomte  Bretignere«  de 
Courteilles..  Its  inmates,  numbering  8(X) — either 
or}>hans,  fonndlingM,  or  delinquents— are  tnught 
and  emploveil  in  agricultural  and  various  industrial 
labours.  The  relapses  into  crime  of  those  who  have 
left  the  colony  have  amounted  only  to  about  4  per 
cent.  In  the  United  Statee  there  are  nearly  fifty 
refdmntories  for  juvenikoffinidennnder  the  control 
of  ft  atete  or  city,  with  an  ftvatags  nnmber  of  inmates 
meeeding  12,000;  nnd  the  reformatory  reealto 
■tteined  are  excellent.  The  New  York  House  of 
Refuge,  which  dates  from  the  year  1824,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  and  indi»ed  was  the  first  rcforniat«iry 
for  juveniles  in  the  world  which  wa>s  ••^talili.slu'd  by 
law  and  placed  under  legislative  conlml.  De^^ti 
tute,  abandoned,  or  neglected  children,  as  well  as 
delinquents,  may  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge, 
and  'there  be  dealt  with  according  to  Iftw' — He. 
detained,  as  a  rule,  until  reformed  or  eonM  of  age. 
In  Ameriena  reformatories  tlie  imnatei  mend  at 
lenrt  half  their  tfane  in  prodnetlve  laboar,  out  the 
whole  eouee  of  treatment  u  distinctly  educational. 
At  Rochester,  New  York,  the  Houw  of  Itefuge  was 
in  1884  turiu'd  intn  ;i  >tatf  industrial  schiMil,  which 
proved  so  sm  cc.H.'-lul  that  ii  wa-s  luhially  f'nl,'ii;,'pd, 
and  is  now  in  efl'ect  a  sch(X)l  of  twhnolo^'v,  whi  ic 
various  trades  are  taught.  The  increased  cost  for 
each  inmate  is  abootVto  per  aannn. 
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Beforn  €Inb.  See  Clubs,  and  L.  Fagen^ 

Re/onn  Club  {1881). 

R«rormed  Churches,  a  tt-nn  enijdoyed  in 
what  n)H>  \n:  <  ailed  a  conventional  sense,  not  to 
designate  all  the  churches  of  the  Ileformation,  but 
those  in  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  and  still 
more  the  CalviniattO  polity  prevail,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Lntbenui  (q.v.).  The  influence  of 
Calvin  proved  more  poweriol  than  that  of  Zwiiwii. 
which,  however,  no  doaht  eonnderably  modified 
the  views  prevalent  In  many  of  these  ehnr^ee. 
The  ReformnI  Churches  are  very  generally  known 
on  tho  eniitiiient  of  Eurojw  the  ( 'nlrinisttr 
I'/iiirc/ics,  whilst  tlie  name  l'n>tr.st<iii(  Chinch  is  in 
some  countries  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Luth- 
eran. One  chief  distinction  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  is  their  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supi>er,  characterised  by  the  utter  rejection 
not  only  of  transnbstantialion.  but  of  oonrabstan- 
tiatinn  ;  and  it  was  on  thie  pointy  mainly,  that  tlie 
controversy  between  the  Mtthenme  and  the  Re* 
formed  wm  long  carried  on.  See  Lord's  Supper, 
and  Sacrambxt.  They  are  also  unanimous  in 
their  rejection  of  the  use  of  crucifixes,  and  of  many 
ceremonies  retaiiie*!  by  the  Lutherans.  Churches 
beloni^ing  to  the  Reforme<l  Krouii  are  those  of  Kng 
land  ( in  some  retij>ect» )  ami  Scotland,  some  churche* 
of  various  parts  of  (lerinany,  the  Prot«stant 
Cliurclies  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switierland, 
Hungary,  Ptoland,  Aa,  with  thoee  in  America 
whicTi  have  sprung  from  them. 

.See  the  articles  CONrsssiONS  OF  FaITH,  ARTICLES, 
Pratib-book,  Lltiier,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  jCmox;  and 
works  on  the  distinctions  between  Lnthersn  and  Rafonued 
ChnrehM  by  Schweiter  (IMfiC),  Hsfsahash  (IWLliMle 
d'Aabign<  (1861 ).  8duieokenbui«er  (U85). 

RefonMd  FrM^rtertaMi   See  CAMni> 

ONIAN.S. 

Refrartlon*  When  a  lu  am  of  light,  travelling 
iti  a  traii^iian'iit  nu  iliiuii,  impinges  onliqueiy  Uiion 
the  Mirf.Hci'  of  niiotluT  transparent  medium,  wliat 
o<-cun<  in  the  viust  majority  of  caf*es  is  that  a  part 
of  it  is  reflected  (see  Rkflectiom)  and  a  part  of 
it  enters  the  second  medium,  hot  in  ao  doing  is 
refracUd  or  bent  out  of  its  former  course.  If, 
for  example,  the  light  tmvel  in  air  and  impinge 
obliijnebr  npon  glam,  (he  eovne  ef  the  Nbaotel 
portion  u  Dent  to  tmM  the  lefraeted  tight  travels 
more  directly  or  less  obliijnely  through  the  glass  ; 
and,  conversely,  if  the  light  travel  in  gla.-is  and 
impinge  upon  an  air  surface,  the  portion  which  is 
refracted  into  the  air  will  tntvel  through  the  air 
more  obliquely  with  resjM>ct  to  tlie  refracting  sur- 
face than  the  original  light  had  approached  it. 
The  law  of  refraction  was  discovemi  by  Snell 
in  1621,  and  is  the  following:  the  refracted  ray 
is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  incident  and  the 
refleeted  ny,  and  b  therefore  in  tlie  fkm»  c/  inei- 
denee  (see  KBFLKTnoN ) ;  and  the  eine  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  Iwars  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion a  ratio  which  remains  constant,  for  any  two 
media,  whatever  V>e  the  angle  of  incidence. 

In  tig.  1  a  ray,  .AO,  impinges  on  a  denser  medinra 
at  <J  ;  the  angfe  of  incitlence  in  A<'N  (ON  Indng  at 
right  angles  to  the  refracting  surface):  the  re- 
fracted ray,  instead  of  going  on  towards  a',  is  bent 
so  as  to  pass  through  A  .  Draw  a  circle  cutting  .\0 
and  OA'  in  e  and  tf ;  draw  cd  and  e'cf  at  right  angles 
to  NN' ;  these  liaee,  erf  and  e^rf',  are,  for  the  radiua 
Oe,  the  fiiMt  of  the  lespeetive  anglee  AON  and 
A 'ON'.  These  sines  hear  to  «ne  another  a  certain 
proportion,  ascertained  measnreroent ;  let  it  be 
.1  :  i ;  then  Snell's  law  is  that  any  other  ray,  say 
from  H,  will  he  so  refracted  that  the  sines,  similarly 
drawn,  will  bear  to  one  another  the  same  proi'or- 
tion  of  3  : 2.  Between  air  and  water  the  ratio  of 
thewsineslsalmaitexaetly  4  :S;  between  air  and 
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crown-glass  it  is  nearly  3  :  2.  Now  obaerration 
shows  that  light  pnaing  from  water  into  erown- 

ilass  is  to  ramteted  that  tha  abee  have  the  ratio 
I  It  or  9 1 8»  ao  tliat  the  nym  are  kaa  beat  than 
wtm  iittj  pua  from  air  into  any  ol  these  nadlk 


The  ratio  of  theae  sines  when  air  la  oaa  of  the  pair 
of  media  involved  is  called  the  rtfixKtiwe  index  of 
the  other  medium ;  thus,  water  naa,  for  sodium 

monoc'liroinatic  light  and  at  18°  C. ,  a  refractive 
index  of  1  and  crown  (;laH»  one  of  1  '5396 ;  and 
the  ratio  of  tlies*'  refractive  iiulices,  ascertained 
with  respect  to  air,  governs  the  ratio  of  the  sines, 
whether  air  be  one  of  the  pair  of  media  experi- 
mented on  or  not.  A  direct  consequence  of  this  is 
that,  if  light  pam  successively,  say.  throngh  air, 
glasa,  and  water,  the  ultinoate  daviatkm  will  be 
the  same  aa  if  the  elaas  had  baaa  ahaaat :  and  so 
for  any  number  of  iDtarvaning  tamu,  it  being 
always  aseamed  that  the  hounding  surfaces  are 
paraUel  to  one  another  ;  and  if  a  parallel  beam  of 
light,  passing  throuj?h  air,  come  to  traveme  any 
number  of  parallel  n-frartini;  surfaces,  funl  if  it 
regain  the  air,  it  will  lie  found  to  travel  )>arallel  to, 
if  not  directly  in,  its  original  course. 

The  ob<<erved  fact  that  light  is  difTerently  bant  in 
its  course  hy  ilifforent  refracting  media  showatlMk 
there  is  a  difference  between  bodies  in  their  power 
of  receiving  light  through  their  bounding  sanaeea. 
Kawton,  in  aaoordanoa  with  his  ooipaaciuar  thaoiy 
(aae  Lioirr ).  interpfated  this  aa  showing  that  when 
the  luminous  oorpnscles  come  very  near  the  surface 
of  a  denfver  substance  they  are  as  it  were  jerked 
or  maile  to  swerve  out  of  an  ohli(|ue  patli  and 
hurrieil  in  by  the  atti-action  of  the  denser  suljstnnA 
so  an  to  enter  that  nulmtance  more  directly  :  mid 
that  when  the  light  quil«  the  den.>i(>r  .■'iiKst^mce  it 
is  retanled  by  a  similar  attraction.  The  cnnse 
qaenoe  of  tin's  would  be  that  light  would  travel 
in  the  denser  medium  perhapa  not  appreciably 
faster  than  in  air,  bat  with  «  maan  valoeity  oar* 
tainly  not  lesa.  On  the  vadalatory  thaory,  bow> 
aver,  refraction  is  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  A 
slower  travel  of  ether-disturbances  in  the  deneer 
nie<lium. 

In  fig.  2  A  is  a  plane  wave-front,  advancing 
oliliijnely  towariin  li,  the  surface  of  a  denser 
metliiun.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  Mave- 
front  is  at  A' ;  after  an  equal  int^'rval  it  is  at  A". 
During  the  next  equal  interval  a  gnuluallv  diminish- 
ing breadth  uf  the  wave  is  traversing  tne  original 
madinm  with  the  original  velocity ;  not  a  ateadiiy 
widening  portion  of  the  wave-front  entata  the 
daaaer  medium  and  is  there  hampered.  At  the 
and  of  the  interval  the  aggregate  disturbanoa,  that 
la  to  aay»  tlie  wava*froaK  will  ba  faand  to  havo 


awung  round  into  the  position  and  direction  repre- 
sentea  by  a,  joat  aa  a  hne  of  soldiers  would  tend  to 
do  on  obliqaaly  aatering  more  diUieult  gronnd. 
Doling  tha  nest  aqnal  intacval  the  wavo^nait 
odvaaeaa  pendlal  to  itaelf,  hat  tvavonea  amaner 
distances  In  equal  times,  so  that  aa'  is  less  than 
AA'.  To  this  explanation  it  is  essential  that  in 
optically  denser  media  light  hIiouIi!  tnivel  more 
slowlj'  :  and  it  has  been  aljsolut^ly  established  that 
this  IS  the  case.  OpticAl  den.^itv,  !*o  cAlled,  ilit*r* 
not,  however,  always  coincide  with  rua«.s  density  : 
bisulpbide  of  carbon,  which  is  lighter  tlian  gla-i^, 
has  tor  sodium  light  a  rehaetive  index  of  1*63, 
while  crown-glass  has  an  index  aliMt  l^Lond  fint- 
glaaa  ana  oboat  I't.  If  the  eomaa  of  anjr  nj 
between  any  two  points  in  the  two  respective 
media  be  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  no  other 
path  between  the  two  points  could  have  been 
traversed  in  so  f,!iort  a  time. 

If  we  go  back  to  fig.  1,  and  assume  the  rays  to 
pass  from  A',  B',  &C.  towartlw  (),  we  find  the  ravs 
ametsing  from  the  denser  medium  more  nearly 
paraflel  to  88';  a  ray  from  C,  so  far  as  it  is 
lafmetad  at  all,  amaisfla  paiailal  to  8B'}  and  lor 


rays  approaching  O  from  jwints  Vtween  C  and  8' 
the  construction  for  the  refracteil  ray  liecomes 
impossible.  The  angle  CON'  is  the  criticaJ  angle, 
beyond  which  tbera  is  no  refraction,  bat  total 
reilaetion  (aae  BmacnoR).  Thia  aiigle  ia  ooeh 

tfaot  Hi  aina  ia  oqioal  to     whan  fi  ia  the  mtlo 

between  the  refractive  indices  of  the  denser  and 
the  rarer  medium.  For  water  and  air  it  is,  for 
sodium  monochromatic  light,  -iS'  27'  40".  Where 
this  ratio  ft  (the  'relative  index  of  refraction  ')  is 
high,  this  critical  angle  is  small  and  total  retlf<  tion 
is  well  marke<l,  as  in  the  sparkle  of  the  diamorul. 

When  a  spherical  wave  impinges  on  a  plane 
surface  it  ia  modified  into  a  hyperboloid,  the  centre 
of  cnrvatare  of  the  eantial  portion  of  which  is 
farther  away  than  or  aaarar  than  the  aentn  of  the 
aiphete  in  the  ntie  ol  Ite  lefhwtive  index  of  tlie 
aeoond  medinm  to  that  of  the  first  An  eye  within 
a  rarer  medinm  will  thus  see  the  image  of  a  point 
situated  within  the  denser  nie<lium  as  if  it  were 
nearer  tliaii  it  really  is  ;  hence  a  stick  appears  bent 
when  partly  immersed  obliquely  in  water;  and, 
owing  to  ditrerence.s  in  the  amount  of  refraction  at 
different  angles,  the  Uittom  of  a  tank  looked  down 
upon  appears  sunk  in  the  middle. 

In  fig.  .1  light  starts  from  a  point  X,  and  impinges 
directly  apon  a  aphwrioai  surface  of  a  denaar  maniani  t 
the  oantie  of  eorvatara  of  tlm  snharical  aoilaee  ie 
at  C.  Daring  a  certain  interval  of  time  the  front 
of  the  wave  advances  from  A'  to  A;  during  the 
next  eqoal  interval  it  wooldi  hat  for  the  MHar 
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tn«dinm,  have  Immi  At  BRD.   It  hM  not,  liow«v«r, 

got  ao  far  aa  R  in  the  time ;  the  central  part  of 
the  wave-front  ha«  only  got  aa  far  aa  R',  where 
AR  :  AR'  :  :  >i  :  1.  Any  iion  axial  ray,  Buch  aB 
XP,  which  would  have  reHchtnl  C^,  can  only  have 
originated  a  di-^Lurlmnce  at  I',  which  would  have 
txaveliod  from  P  in  aome  direction  to  a  diataace 
MfecVttl  to  PQ,1mk  to  PQ  ladoBad  in  the  Mme 


1%.!. 

ratio  of  At  :  1.  We  rni^ht  then,  knowing  ft,  the 
relative  index  of  refraction  of  the  denner  niodiani, 
draw,  with  centre  P  and  radiuM  =  PQ  -i-  m>  <ui  arc 
of  a  circle  ;  the  distarbance  will  have  got  to  some 

Pint  on  thiit  circle.  Doinj,'  tlm  wmu'  for  all  tlie 
s,  we  have  a  series  of  circular  are*  wliich  may  be 
ciirinected  by  a  line  drawn  ao  aa  to  touch  them  all. 
This  line  will  be  a  curve;  and  it  will,  for  aome 
liistance  from  the  axis,  eouieide  very  nearly  writh 
tlw  are  of  «  circle  winae  OMitni »  at  X',«>  toai  the 
wavo>ftoal  will  tmvel  in  tlie  deoMr  medium 
.  aa  if  it  had  originally  come  from 
The  relation  between  the  oistaneee  AX,  AX', 
and  AC  is  given  by  the  fiutnnln,  AX'  -  Ki/AX 
=  ^)/.\(',  where  m,,  i"*  the  refractive  index  of 

the  original,  and  ;x,  tli;vt  of  the  refracting  medium. 
For  example,  let  m„  -  1  (air)  and  mi  =  1'5  (crown- 
glass);  AC  =  2  inchen;  AX  =  -  1  inch  (i.e.  the 
source  of  light  is  one  inch  to  the  left  of  A ) ;  then 
H/AX'  +  i/i  =  \I2 ;  whiaea  AX' a  -  2,  or  the 
light  travels  in  the  denMr  medinm  as  if  it  had 
eoBM  fram  a  point  S  indMS  to  the  left  of  A.  If  the 
wava-fKMil  lie  plane  as  it  approaches  A.  that  is 
eooivalent  to  AX  =- infinity  or  fXg/AX-=0; 
whence  .\X'  is  equal  to  f  f?,  or  the  Hi,'ht  converges 
on  a  point  in  the  denser  nie^iiuin  6  inclies  to  the 
rif:ht  of  A.  If,  however,  a  plane  wave- front 
approach  A  in  the  denser  nieiliuni,  that  i»  equiva- 
lent to  AX  =  +  infinity  ;  but,  a.H  the  original 
mediam  ia  now  the  denner  one,  =  )  and  /i,  ^  1  ; 
whaaee^  the  iotmula,  AX'  =>  -  4,  and  the  con- 
vemaee  b  on  a  point  4  inches  to  the  left  of  A. 


These  distanees  of  the  points  of  convergenoe  for 
plane  waves,  at  -  4(  -/land  4-  t(mf\bam  A. 
are  the  Principal  Pacaf  Distanees  for  the  enrved 

>*urfftce  and  the  media  in  <ineMtinn  ;  and  they  Ijear 
numerically  the  same  ratio  u>  one  another  a»  the 
refractive  indices  do;  from  which,  together  with 
the  previous  equation,  we  get  - // AX -(- y/AX' 
=  1  ;  which  shows,  still  keeping  to  our  numerical 
example,  that  when  the  object  lies  at  a  greater 
di»t:iti<  e  than  4  inches  to  the  left  or  6  inches  to  the 
right  of  A,  the  image  is  a  real  oiM  on  the  opposite 
side  of  A :  whereas  when  it  is  at  a  lees  distance 
from  A,  X  and  X'  am  en  the  same  side  ef  A,  and 
the  image  is  virtnai.  X  and  X',  thos  determinable 
when  one  of  them  is  known,  are  conjugate  fori : 
and  they  are  interchangeable,  so  that  an  object  at 
either  will  proilnce  an  images  leal  or  virtnal  as  the 
ca>«e  may  Ik;,  at  the  other. 

The  refracting  ine<iium  may  not  be  of  inilefinite 
extent,  but  may  \ie  bounded  in  the  path  of  the 
lij^ht  by  another  surface.  If  this  be  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  fint  apberioai  snrfaoe  we  have 
a  lens;  and  then,  hf  repeating  our  ealenlations  ef 


the  raftaetbn  at  the  second  sniftwe  as  if  the  image 
prodooed  by  the  first  were  it-self  an  object,  we 
arrive  at  tne  fornmlec  given  in  the  article  on 
Lensks. 

If  a  ]»arallel  lieam  of  light  enter  one  plane  surface 
and  be  there  refracted  and  emerge  by  another  which 
is  not  parallel  to  the  first,  we  have  the  essentials  of 
a  Prmm.  Assume  the  incident  light  to  be  mono- 
chromatiei  then  fig.  4  showa  the  inddent  beam  BP 
takinu  the  eowse  SFQR, 
Tlie  denwts  ef  the  p>o> 
Uem  are,  ^  being  the  rein* 
tive  index  of  retraction  of  R 
the  prism  :  ( I )  ^  sin  QPn' 
=  sin  SPh  ;  (2)  ^  Bin  PUn' 
=  sin  KQ/n ;  (3)  angira 
QP;<  V  Win'  =  angle  A, 
by  the  geometry  of  the 
figure  ;  and  (4)  angles  SPn 
+  RQm  =  angles  A  -t- 
rnn'n,  this  last  being  the 
/)ep*a<iennw»dneed  by  the 
prism.  Tbese  fonr  equations  eontain  seven ' 
and  it  ia  sufficient  to  measure  three  of  these,  say  the 
angles  A,  SPn,  and  mn'n,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
rest,  including  u,  the  relative  refractive  index  of  the 
prism  for  the  particular  monochromatic  light  em- 
ployed. If,  however,  the  liglit  employed  Ik^  not 
monochromatic  but  mixed,  a.s  ordinary'  daylight, 
we  find  that  the  prism  sends  each  ware-lengtl) — 
each  colour-sensation-producing  component  oi  the 
daylight  (aee  CoLOUK) — to  a  dilTerent  place,  and 
thus  prodacee  a  Spectrum  (q.v.).  Each  wave- 
length has  its  own  and  its  own  deviating  ;  the 
more  rapid,  shorter  waves  being  the  mon  nfaaB* 
gible  by  a  given  piece  of  glass. 

If  in  fig.  4  the  prism  bo  tumetl  so  that  S  and  R 
lie  Hymnu'trioAlly  with  reference  to  the  angle  A, 
the  deviation  in  then  a  niininitun  ;  and  in  that 
position  of  minimum  tkniation  a  monochromatic 
iieam,  tlivergent  from  S,  will  come  to  focus  at  R. 
In  examining  the  spectrum  of  light  from  a  source 
S  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  prism  ao  as  to  ensure 
sharpness  by  producing  this  mlnimnra  deviation  for 
each  part  of  the  spectrum  in  weeeesion.  When 
the  deviation  is  a  minimum  evenrthing  is  sym- 
metrieal;  SPnsRQm;  QPn'sPQn'!  whence, 
by  equations  a1>o%e,  SP«  —  i(A  +  mn'n),  ana 
(jl*>/  —  4 A  ;  whence  jm  =  {sin  A(  A  +  nm'n)  -f  sin 
JA},  which  detennines  fi,  when  A  ( the  angle  of  the 
prism)  and  mn'n  (the  deviation)  have  been  nieas- 
ure<l.  The  refractive  indices  of  liquids  and  of 
gases  are  detennined  by  enclosing  them  in  hollow 
prisms  of  glass  whose  walls  are  made  of  truly 
parallel  glass ;  the  parallel  glass  prodoces  no  devi- 
ation. In  liouids  the  angle  of  toul  reBeetioo  or 
'eritieal  angle'  may  nl*o  be  nmUfar  measnrsd; 
Hien  die  dne  of  this  angle  l  tiie  refinelive 
index  varies  with  changes  of  density,  -  1  ^ing 
approximately  pro|K)rtional  to  the  density  :  and  it 
iH-ai-H  certain  intimate  relations  with  themoleonlar 
constitution  of  the  refracting  nnitter. 

Why  ether  I li> turban ce.s  of  dillering  wave-lengths 
are  dinerently  refracted  in  such  a  medium  as  glass 
is  not  yet  perfectly  clear.  The  fnet  that  eQier- 
distnrliances  of  greater  frequencies  are  propagated 
more  slowly  through  optically  denser  matter  may 
be  fairly  infetred  to  arise  from  a  mntaal  interaction 
of  tiM  ether,  periodically  stfessed  and  lefaaaed,  and 
the  matter  amid  whose  molecules  the  disturbance 
is  propagated.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the 
(li)wnriglit  ah8on)tion  or  non  transmission  of  many 
iiartii  ular  wave-lengths,  and  by  the  peculiar  be- 
liHvioiu  of  r«ome  particular  transparent  substances 
which  prixluce  anonuUous  dispertion :  for  example, 
iodine  vapour  refracts  red  light  more  than  blue,  and 
bine  more  than  violet:  ana  foebsine  rsfracts  bine 
and  violet  Hgbt  lem  tlum  it  dons  red,  ovangib  and 
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yellow,  while  it  absorbs  the  rest.  Further,  it  is 
round  that  in  tliese  cases  of  anomalous  distwrsion 
the  substance  )^nerally  lias  in  the  solid  tomi  a 
surface-colour  different  from  that  seen  through  its 
solution  ;  and  there  are  always  alwnrption-liands, 
on  the  red  side  of  which  the  refran^nhilitv  is 
increased,  while  on  the  other  side  it  in  diininisiietl, 
as  if  the  molecules  thenioelves  took  up  oscillations 
of  {varticular  periods  and  hurried  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  slightly  slower  or  retarde«l  that  of  slightly 
more  rapid  OHcillations  of  the  ether.  It  ap()earH  as 
if  this  kind  of  action  were  never  wholly  absent;  the 
spectrum  produced  by  a  prism  never  wholly  coin- 
cides with  the  diffraction  spectrum  in  which  the 
deviation  for  each  wave-length  depends  directly 
upon  the  wave-length  itself ;  and  the  spectrum 
produced  by  a  priwrn  say  of  crown  glass  uoea  not 
exactly  coincide  in  its  visible  distribution  of  colours 
with  a  spectrum  of  equal  length  matle  by  a  flint- 
glass  pnsiu.  This  is  oalle<l  the  Irrationality  of 
Dispersion.  If  now  we  take  two  prisms,  such  as  C 
(crown-glass)  and  F  (flint-glass)  in  fig.  5,  and  pass 
a  Ixsam  of  light  through  ;  then,  if  the 
angles  of  these  prisms  be  suitAble,  the 
rays  dispersed  by  the  one  will  be  col- 
lected bv  the  other,  and  there  will  on 
the  whole  be  deviation  without  dis)>er- 
sion  ;  but  not  almolutel^*  so,  on  account 
of  the  irrationality  of  dispersion  of  both 
jtrisms,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  a  cal- 
culated ratio  of  angles  and  refractive 
indices  which  will  cause  deviation  with- 
out dispersion  for  any  given  pair  of  wave-lengths 
will,  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  most  cases,  faU  to 
do  so  for  the  other  wave  lengths  present  in  the 
mixed  light  transmitted  through  the  system.  By 
the  use  of  three  prisms  three  wave-lengths  may 
similarly  be  achromatised. 

Double  Rkfilvction.— The  wave-surface  de- 
veloped when  a  disturliance  originates  at  a  point 
in  a  homogeneous  nie<liuni,  like  glass,  is  spherical  in 
form.  In  uniaxial  rVywtHN  (see  CHiyhtallography) 
the  disturliance  travels  with  two  wave-fronts,  one 
spherical,  the  other  elliiiMjidal  ;  and  the  two  wave- 
fronts  are  coincident  along  the  direction  of  the 
optic  axis.  Of  such  crystals  some  are  posit hr, 
such  as  riuartz  and  ice,  and  in  these  the  sphere 
encloses  the  ellii>8oid  :  in  negative  crystals,  such  as 
Iceland  spar  and  tourmaline,  the  elli|»soid  encloses 
the  sphere.    If  then  a  beam  of  light,  plane-fronted, 


Fig.  6. 

fall  upon  a  slice  of  Iceland  spar,  the  disturbance 
at  any  |toint  such  as  A  (fig.  6)  is  transmitted  from 
that  point  in  two  portions  ;  one  twrtion  is  refracted, 
acconling  to  the  principles  of^  fig.  2  in  article 
Refraction,  as  an  ordinary  refrarte<l  ray,  O  ;  the 
other  is  refracte<l  in  a  way  determinable  by  using 
in  the  construction,  iiistea^l  of  the  spheroid  or  arcs 
of  a  circle,  the  corresponding  elli|>«oid,  or  arcs  of 
the  appropriate  ellipse,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the 


extraordinary  refracted  ray,  E  The  radius  of  the 
smaller  circle  is  to  that  of  the  greater  as  I  -./i ;  the 
tangent  to  the  greater  circle,  at  right  angles  to 
XA,  cuts  SS'  in  T  ;  tan^nts  TO'  and  TE'  to  the 
smaller  circle  and  the  ellipse  are  also  diuwn  so  a.- 
to  |>as8  through  T ;  the  ray  XA  is  deflected  so  a.« 
to  through  the  points  at  which  these  tangent«> 
touch  these  curves ;  and  thus  there  are  two  re- 
fracted! rays,  and  an  eye  towards  OE  will  see  two 
images  of  X.  The  liglit  in  the  ordinary*  ray  O  i* 
found  to  be  polarised  (see  POLARISATION)  in  n 
plane  containing  both  the  incident  rav  and  the 
cn^'stalline  axis  :  the  extraordinani'  ray  £  is  polar- 
ised in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this.  In  binaxial 
cr^'stals  tne  three  optical  axes  are  dissimilar,  and 
the  wave-surfaces  Itecome  complex  :  there  are  two 
refracte<l  rays.  If  a  doubly  retracting  substance  be 
put  between  two  crosse«l  Mcol's  prisms  (see  Polar- 
isation), liglit  passes;  and  by  this  means  it  is 
found  that  many  sulistances  ordinarily  not  double 
refracting  become  so  when  exjKised  to  unequal 
stress,  as  by  pressure,  heat,  or  rapid  cooling. 

Conical'  Rekhaction.— In  certain  cases  light, 
passinu  as  a  single  ray  through  a  plate  of  a  biaxial 
cr^'stallised  body,  emerges  as  a  hollow  cone  of  rays ; 
and  in  othere  a  single  ray,  falling  on  the  plate, 
Itecomes  a  cone  inside  the  crystal,  and  emerges  as  a 
hollow  cylinder.  These  extraonlinar}'  appearances 
were  predicted  from  the  wave  theory  of  liglit  by  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton  (q.v.),  and  exi>erimentally  reaJiised 
by  Lloyd.    See  Preston's  Theory  of  Light  ( 1890). 

Reftigerants  '  are  remedies  which  allay  thirst 
and  give  a  feeling  of  coolness,'  although  they  do 
not  in  reality  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  The  following  are  the  refrigerants  in  most 
common  use  for  internal  administration  :  water, 
barley-water,  dilute  phosphoric  or  acetic  acid, 
citric  and  tartaric  acids  taken  in  combination  with 
bicarltonate  of  potash  as  effervescing  draughts,  ripe 
grai>es,  oranges,  lemons  ( in  the  form  of  Lemonaae, 
q.v.),  taniarinilB,  chlorate  of  potash  (ten  grains 
dissolved  in  water,  and  sweetened  with  syrap,  to 
be  taken  ever>'  third  or  fourtli  hour),  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  chlorate,  or  as  niire-whey,  which  is  prepared  by 
boiling  two  drachms  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  new  milk ; 
the  strained  milk  may  be  given  in  frequent  doses 
of  two  or  three  ounces. 

KcfViKeratloil*  In  refrigerating  machines 
there  is  a  transference  of  heat  from  the  sub- 
stance which  is  to  be  refrigerated  to  the  cooling 
agent,  which  is  evaporating  fluid,  expanding  ga<(,  or 
a  material  which  promotes  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
to  be  cooled.  If  80"025  pound -Centigrade  onitji  of 
heat  be  withdrawn  from  a  pound  of  water  at  0°  C. 
it  will  become  a  pound  of  ice  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. If  this  heat  Ik*  withdrawn  from  the  water 
by  an  evaporating  liquid  there  are  two  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  ;  the  evaporating  liquid 
must  evaporate  very  rapidly,  and  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  (i.e.  the  neat  absorlied  from  out.Mde 
during  eva|>oration )  must  be  as  great  as  pos.sible. 
Ether  boils  at  So  S"  C.  (95-9°  F.),  and  lias  at  0'  C. 
(32°  F.)  a  vapour-pressure  of  18'4  cm.  ("  SB  inches) 
of  mercury;  at  0°  C.  it  requires  94  lb.  Centigrade 
units  of  heat  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  it ;  and  at 
that  temperature  its  eva]>oration  ought  accordingly 
to  be  able,  if  the  whole  of  the  heat  required  for 
evaporation  were  withdrawn  from  water,  to  freeie 
94  -r  80-025  times  it«  weight  of  water  at  0*  C,  so 
that  a  ton  of  ice  (2240  lb.)  would  be  produced  by 
the  evaporation  at  0*  C.  of  a  minimum  of  1907  lb. 
of  ether.  Alcohol  is  more  advantageous  than  ether 
in  respect  of  its  higher  sj^ecilic  heat,  but  is  pre- 
ponderatingly  less  so  in  respect  of  its  lesser  vola- 
tility. Liquid  ammonia  lioils  at  -35°  C  (-31* 
F.),*and  has  at  0*  C.  a  vapour-prewore  of  318  cm. 
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<  \TI-2  iaxhmU  or  mure  than  ftnir  atuioiipberat  -.  it 
i*  thm  «Ktv«ia^f  HH^idly  voli^^  luid, 
M  ite  talaot  hflftt  of  •vapomtkm  i»  u  nraeh  aa  AM, 

the  production  of  a  tun  of  ice  would  thus  only 
demand  the  e\'apuration  of  a  minimum  uf  610  lb.  of 
li<]uid  amniunia.  Liquid  sulphurous  acid  ( lH)iling 
point.  10 -gM:,  or  12'r  F. ;  vap.  yr.  at  0 C,  llti  o 
cm.  or  40  (5  inolu>w,  or  alM)ut  lj|  atiii.  ;  lai.  li  of 
evap.  d4'<iti)  ist  also  a  vulatile  liquid  presentiug 
coDidderalile  advantages.  Machines  for  using  ether 
have  been  constructad  by  Siebe,  Siddeley  and 
Mackav,  Duvallon  and  Llqydt  Miihl,  and  others. 
The  ether  Is  caused  to  e«a|ioimtB  n^iy  bgr  an  air- 
pomp  or  pumps  worked  bv  eteom ;  it  oooti  Ixrine  or 
a  •onitioii  of  calcium  chloride,  and  this  cools  the 
water  to  be  frozen  or  the  air  to  lie  refrigerated  ; 
t lie  t'ther  vapour  is  oond  ii^i'  l  1\  [  rttssnre  and  colil 
Hiiil  umhI  over  again.    Aiiiinoiiia  wan  fir*t  tined  liy 

<  II  i:i  1880;  ammonia  gas  drivt-n  oil'  by  heat 
fruiu  ita  wtution  in  water  is  condeiuMsd  in  a  cooled 
vesMel  under  its  own  prettsure ;  the  original  am- 
monia vessel  i»  now  cooledi  and  the liqnidammonia 
rapidly  evapomtee  (tto  vapour  being  absarlKxl), 
cliillins  its  sanofioaiiiaR.  Anhydrooa  liquid  am- 
monia nas  been  used  oy  Reeee  and  otiwn.  M. 
Banul  Pictet  of  Genera  has  used  sulphurous  acid, 
the  evaporation  of  which  is  hastened  by  an  air- 
pump.  The  greatest  difficulti*'s  in  machines  of 
this  nature  are  (anart  frnni  cliemieal  action  of  the 
li<]uid  employed  I  t i  .  lilli  \  i  f  making  joiiitJ*  to 
withstand  pn»al  itn'.s.siiiw,  ami  tht>  cotit  of  con- 
densing thv  c\  aiwirat^-ci  refrigerant.  McNsn*  TcK--ic 
do  Mota^  and  A.  1.  Homi  iiave  introduced  a  solution 
of  vtOO  timea  ita  volnme  of  aolphiiroos  acid  gas  in 
ordioaiT  ether ;  the  sulphtirons  acid  and  the  ether 
■ra  raadily  evaporated  off  tofi;etber  by  the  air-pump, 
ud  on  eondensation  the  ether  aettiea  down  fiiatk 
abeortNBg  the  anlpharo<»  acid ;  ao  that  there  are  no 

Sressares  to  dcaiwith,  and  no  Nulpliuric  acid  pro- 
oced  which  may  corriKle  tlie  metal,  but  only  etiiyi- 
anlphnric  acid,  whirli  iln--  no  great  harm 

The  sir-juinip  or  suljihuric  acid  haj^  also  been 
eiiiployeil  to  i^iromote  the  evajMiration  of  tlie  liquid 
ivaeU  which  is  to  he  refrigerated.  In  Mr  A.  C. 
Kirk's  apparatus  ( British  patent  1218  of  1862),  and 
in  tlie  Bell  Coleman  appnrMtts,  greatly  employed 
for  producing  cold  diy  tar  for  use  in  the  tefrigeratiog 
chanabom  of  dead-noil-eMtyiag  atouMn,  Ute  prio 


cinle  b  that  t  MimrcBaed  and  eooled  air  will,  when 
allowed  to  expand  against  an  external  resistance, 
ao  that  it  does  mechanical  work  during  expa,nsion, 
loae  beat  etiuivalent  to  the  energj-  which  it  haw 
expendetl.  In  the  former  the  ftanie  air  ifl  alter- 
natelv  iii|i:i^He<l  in  one  place  and  aoipandeii 
a^aiuet  »oiue  rettiittaiice  iii  another. 

Porous  jars,  used  to  keep  water  oool,  are  amongst 
the  simplest  kinds  of  ref  ngeimting  appantus ;  the 
evaporation  at  the  outer  suiImo  of  Wi  Jar  of  the 
water  poaring  throng  the  poraoB  eaithenwnn  tak* 
ing  latent  beoit  from  the  water  (aee  Etapobatiov  % 

For  d*t«Us  MS  to  refrigerating  msohines,  oonsnit 
Bondie's  lee-making  Machmerff  (Spon,  New  York); 
.Spon'8  Dietionarjf  of Knffinetring  ( '  loe-msking  Msebincw,' 
p.  1996):  Spoo's  Enewdoptedia  of  the  Induttriai  Art* 
('ArtiABial  !«•,'  p.  1133).  See  also  tli*  articles  CotD, 
Frkszimo  MtZTCBBB,  Ici ;  snd  for  the  Refrigcrstion  of 
the  Earth,  nee  Earth,  Tkmpkkati  UK. 

RcfllKetS  a  D.iiiie  given  lo  {KTMons  wlu>  have 
fle<l  from  religions  or  political  persecution  in 
their  own  couutr^r,  and  taken  refuge  in  another, 
CMpeciallv  to  Flemish  refugees  during  the  persecu- 
tion by  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  French 
I'mtestanU  >vhu  tleil  to  Eofl^Mid  in  or  aftor  16WS, 
when  Louis  XIV.  of  Fieaaoe  nvoked  the  Bdiet  of 
Nantea.  See  HmiimxtyK,  Bxthadition,  Phliti- 
CAL  Offences. 

Rccallmto,  a  town  ol  bicity,  25  miles  WNW. 
of  Catania.  Fop.M10. 


Rt  tiulia,  the  enaigna  of  rmraltgr,  including  more 
pnrttoalarly  the  npontna  of  •  ooranntion.  The 
erowBB  nra  deaoribed  at  Toi  IIL  p.  fi6Q.  The 

regalia,  strictly  so  called,  of  England  consist  of  the 
crown,  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  the  verg<e  or  nut 
with  the  dove,  the  so  called  staff  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ( inftd*"  in  reality  for  Charles  II.),  the 
orl>8  of  kin(4  unM  tlir  blunt  sword  of  mercy 

called  Curtana,  the  two  )«harp  swords  of  justice, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  the  amjtuUa  or  receptacle 
for  the  coronation  oil,  the  anomting  Bpo«>ii  ( prob 
ably  the  onlv  existing  relic  of  the  old  regalia),  the 
anuUhe  or  bracelets,  the  mnra  of  ehivafapr,  and 
various  royal  vestmenta.  All  tiieae,  with  Cm  ex- 
ception of  the  veatmeota,  ara  now  exhibited  in  the 
Jewel-room  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Their  total 
value  estin>ate<l  at  £3,000,()tX).  See  lJu>OD 
(Thomas);  aiid  W.  Jones's  Vrmrns  and  t'oroiin- 
tioiis  :  ,1  ,/ E'l/o/ia  in  all  Countries  {l^^i). 

The  proper  regalia  of  Scotland  Cfinsist  of  the 
crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  sword  of  state.  For 
the  crown,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  689.  The  sceptre  is  of 
the  time  of  James  V. ;  the  sword  was  a  present 
from  Fope  Julias  IL  to  James  IV.  in  ISffJ.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  regaUa  were  removed  by  the 
Earl  Marisehal  for  aafe  eoatody  from  the  Crown 
room  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  their  usoal  place  of 
deposit,  to  bin  castle  of  Dunnottar  (q.v.);  and 
from  tlie  Uestoration  to  the  Union  the  regalia 
continued  to  l>e  kept  in  the  Crown  room  a.s 
formerly.  From  the  I'nion  till  1818  the  regalia 
remained  locke<l  in  a  chest  in  the  Crowii-nKim 
away  from  public  gaze ;  but  in  1818,  an  order 
being  obtaiiMd  ham  the  Prince-iegentt  llie  chest 
in  the  Crnwn-room  was  broken  open,  and  Uie 
crown,  sword,  and  sceptre  were  found  aa  they 
had  heen  deposited  at  the  Union,  along  with  n 
silver  rod  of  office,  supposed  to  lie  that  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  They  are  now  in  the  clmi-ge  of 
the  ofTicers  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  are  exhibited 
in  the  (?rown-rooTii.  See  Sir  WalterSeOtt'a^CMimf 
o/t/te  Metfalia  of  Hcottand  (lAl'i). 

Regality,  BtntoHs  of.  See  Bonovra. 
Rcgals.   See  Organ  V-  I  VII.  p.  gja 
Regatta.  ^  Yacht,  Kowino. 
Regdation.  Seeloi. 

RegeneratlM  b  a  tbeokgieal  expnarion 

denoting  the  spiritual  change  which  passes  on  all 

men  in  becoming  Christians.  There  are  Nariou!4 
interpretations  of  the  mode  and  meaning  of  thi.-* 
change,  f  tu  iin  m  .  ^Hsity  in  some  .Hhape  or  another 
may  be  nu  i  u>  \>k  admitted  by  nil  branches  of  the 
rill  1st i;ui  (  hurch.  IJy  all  man  \h  !«u[iiK>«e<l,  a.H  the 
conilition  of  his  l>ecoming  truly  Christian,  to  ^>ass 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  regeneration, 
from  a  state  in  which  he  obeys  tlie  mere  impulses 
of  the  natural  life  to  a  state  In  which  a  new  and 
higher— a  divine— life  haa  heen  awakened  in  him. 
The  words  ^  our  Lord  to  Nioodemns :  '  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee^  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,'  are 
accepte«l  as  tlie  exjin  ssion  of  this  unixerHal  neces- 
sity oy  the  ChrLslittii  cltiirrh.  It  may  l»e  further 
stated  that  every  branch  of  the  Christian  church 
r»>c()gni.st»s,  althoMgh  under  very  dill'erent  conditionp, 
the  Holy  Sjiirit  as  the  anthor  of  this  change.  The 
chan^  in  it«  real  character  is  suiritnal,  and  spiritu- 
ally induced.  According  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
Christian  church,  however,  the  change  is  normally 
involved  in  libe  rite  of  baptism.  In  the  Catholic 
view  haptlam  oOMtitntes  always  a  real  point  of 
tnuudtion  fmm  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  life. 
The  grace  of  bajitism  is  the  grace  of  regeneration  ; 
and  among  the  direct  etl'fcts  of  baptism  are  ( I )  the 
remission  of  all  .sin,  oiiginal  and  ai  tual  ;  (2)  the 
remission  of  the  penalties  due  for  sin  both  temporal 
•ad  «tenMl ;  (S)  the  haatowal  of  aaaeti^jring  gmoe 
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■ad  the  infiued  virtam ;  (4)  the  imprinting  of  an 
lttdfllible'ehMMlar'«itlMiMh  beiU«(9)Rwkiiig 
the  reeiirient »  mnaAtr  id  (%rttt  and  tne  ehmeh, 

anil  qualifyintf  t«  receive  the  other  sacraments. 
The  UHual  Pri)t««tAiit  doctrine  of  boptuim  in 
expliiined  At  HaitisM;  and  see  also  (ioRHAM. 
rr<tt«itanU  liold  for  the  moot  jmrt  that  regenera- 
tiuii  i«  a  special,  oonacious  proccs^i  which  takes 
place  independently  of  baptism  or  of  any  other 
outward  met  or  oeremonjr.  It  implies  a  sen- 
h>ible  experienee— an  awakening  whereuy  men  come 
to  nee  tne  evil  of  sin,  aud  the  divine  displeasare 
ag;ainst  sin,  and,  through  tho  Holy  Sniiitk  ate  bom 
again,  pnt  away  theb  Ibftinr  evu  luie,  end  begin 
to  live  a  new  divine  life.  Technically,  Conver- 
sion (q.v.)  is  the  action  upon  man,  liegeneration 
theaftfncy  of  (Jod. 

Regenerator  Farnace.  See  Glass. 
Kegensburg.  See  Ratisbov. 

Ren^ent,  one  who  exercises  the  power  without 
having  the  name  of  a  king.  In  a  bereditarvr 
HMMUnnehy  there  are  various  circnmstAnees  whicn 
may  MosMitate  the  delegation  of  the  sovereign 
power  ae  the  de»ohlUeii  ot  the  crown  on  a  minor 
too  yoang  to  be  eotmsted  with  the  kingly  olfiee ; 
the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  by  illness,  mental 
or  bodily  ;  and  the  ca.so  nf  aliwence  from  the  realm. 
A  repent  under  the  title  of  Frotector  Iq.v.)  has 
Hrii  )H«n  ai>]K)inted  to  exercise  royal  authority  in 
tlie  tioverei^nV  minority,  the  latest  inBt«n«56  in 
England  l>ein>;  during  the  minority  of  Etiward  VI.; 
ana  regent"  and  councils  of  regency  Iwve  been 
nometin>e«  named  by  the  sovereign  to  provide  for 
the  probable  nonage  of  hiK  heir.  Dtirin;;  the 
frequent  absences  uf  the  lirs^t  two  kings  of  tlie 
Hoiue  4^  Hanover  in  their  fmntimmtai  ^umiiioiM 
it  was  the  praetiee  to  rapoiiit  TCgents  or  liOi^s 
Justices  ( nee  Vol.  VI.  p.  SfP)  to  exercise  the  powei-n 
of  sovereign.  In  17H8.  when  tleorge  III.  became 
incapacitated  from  i  x  rcisin^,'  the  kindly  office  by 
insanity,  it  became  a  ijutation  wbetiier  hii*  eldest  son, 
then  of  full  age,  liad  a  right  to  be  regent,  or  wliether 
the  nomination  rested  with  parliament.  The  chief 
political  authorities  of  the  time  were  divided  in 
their  jodginuitt  but  the  king's  rerover>'  ended  the 
dlHtllMlflll  On  the  retpm  Of  the  niahidy  all  parties 
wet»  WMiiUnows  that  the  ngancy  sbovld  he  eon- 
fnrred  mi  the  Priaee  of  Wales,  and  tht«  wae  done 
by  parliaments  In  1830  a  Regency  Bill  was  passed, 
providing  for  the  administration  of  the  government, 
should  the  crown  descend  to  the  IVincei***  Victoria 
befiHp  she  attained  eighteen  ye»r>i  of  age  ;  and  in 
ls4j)  nriH  providing  tliat  tlie  I'rince  ("on^i^it  MMii:ld 
be  regent  m  the  event  of  the  demlKe  of  tlie  C^ueen, 
her  next  lineal  MurieH><>r  hein^'  under  age.  For 
univeiHit'^-  rcgenUi,       urtic^lc  T  NM'ER.'ilTlK.s, 

Ke^Klo  ( anc.  RAff/imn  J tiJii),  a  seaport  of  Sonth 
Italy,  Htainl«  on  the  Strait  of  Messina.  luil'-s  SK, 
of  the  city  of  Metioiua  in  Sicily.  It  in,  the  »CAt  of 
an  arcIihiHhop,  and  has  a  line  eathe<lral.  Manufac- 
tures of  Hilks,  scented  waters,  gloves,  stockings, 
and  cape — the  last  three  made  from  the  bys8n.«> 
of  the  Pinna  (q.v. the  cnltivatloo  of  fmits,  wine, 
and  olives,  and  fishing  are  eatried  on.  Top. 
S3,afi3b  The  aneient  HAegium  was  founded  by 
Greeks  in  the  8th  centur\'.  It  was  taken  and 
destrovefl  hv  rHnnvf»iu>s  of  f^vranisc  (  HS7  ii.c, ),  the 
R<mian.s  (270),  Alarir  (410  ."v.D.).  Totila  ir>4!»),  the 
Sar;ieen!<  (018),  and  raptnreil  l>y  ];(iln  ir  thiisojinl 
(lOtKJ).  i'edro  of  Aragon  (l'2H-2).  an.i  the  (Jari 
haldians  ( ISW).  In  17M.3  it  wa«  nnne<l  hy  an 
earthquake. — Tue  prucince  has  an  area  of  1221 
eq.  m.  and  a  pofk.  of  a97,SO& 

Reif^o.  a  city  of  Central  Italv,  stands  on  the 
ancient  Vta  KmiUa,  17  miles  by  rail  SK  of  Panna, 
and  it  etOl  anmanded  with  walla  It  hM  a  good 


cathedral  of  the  ISth  eentaiy.  one  of  the  finest 
theatrae  in  Ita^,  m  modd  InniiaB  ■qrlua,  a  natural 
Uatoiy  and  an  aatfqiiarfaHi  masean,  a  library,  &c 

Pop.  18,634,  who  manufacture  silk,  henii),  turnery, 
leather,  &c.,  aud  carr\'  on  oonfideraole  trajie, 
eBpecially  in  timber.  lleggio  in  tiie  birthpla*"e  of 
Ariosto.  During  the  later  middle  ages  it  wai<  an 
independent  city,  but  was  subject  to  tlie  I)°£ste» 
from  1400  onwards.  The  btsnopric  was  founded 
in  4fia 

Bfigllini  MuKltltjf  i,  ■  mlifiiitlnin  nf  nnrirnf 
laws  tearing  to  have  been  eorapiled      oider  of 

David  T. ,  king  of  Scotland.  Tlie  authenticity  of  the 
work  hfUf  Ijccn  controverted,  the  prevalent  opinion 
being  that  it  is  n  rnr)!])ilHi khi  tn<ui  Glannlle'a 
TmrtfUus.  Fiu  i  ■  iiullioniieas  »Uril»ute  the  rolh»ct- 
ing  oi  it  \<i  !i  •ommiii.sion  of  Edward  I..  fnli>  r>  vo 
an  unknown  autiior  after  the  war  of  iBdei>cndence 
(14th  century ). 

BjDglcldes,  tha  nan  wIm  were  appointed  oo  the 
pankonentary  committee  to  try  King  Chailee  L, 
out  in  a  narrower  sense  the  men,  sixty-seven  in 
number,  who  actually  sat  in  trial  upon  him.  Of 
these  only  fifty  nine  signed  the  d*  nib  warrant. 
After  the  Ke^toration  the  regicides  were  brought  lO 
trial  on  a  charge  of  high  tre^u^n.  Twenty -nine 
were  cundeatueu  to  death,  but  only  ten  were 
executed,  nineteen,  together  with  six  othen<  w  ho 
were  not  tried,  bcdng  imprisoned,  most  of  than 
for  life.  More  than  twenty  who  were  abreadjdead 
were  tried  and  eondemned  all  the  sMse,  and 
Ctomwdl,  Ireton,  and  Btadebaw,  three  of  them, 
were  exhnnied  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  then 
rebnried  at  the  foot  of  tne  scaffold.  For  reKicid» 
in  a  wider  use  of  ■.]•<■  term,  see  Assa.^sisatiun 
and  E.  Regis'  Les  lidjindcjs  eiana  I'Hudoirc  U  dam 
U  Prtsent  {ISdO). 

R«SiUaa*  Lakk,  la>-  in  Latium,  to  the  eootb-ea«t 
of  Home,  probably  near  the  modem  Fraacati ;  it  is 
celebrated  in  the  aemi-leKendaiy  luetanr  of  Rome 
as  tite  scene  (498  B.C.)  of  a  great  battle  between 

the  K  i!i  in-  iuiil  111-  Latins,  fighting  on  I>elialf  of 
the  haiiisiit-*!  larijuin,  in  which  tlie  latter  were 
entirely  deieat«d. 

Regimenti  in  most  modem  armies,  is  a  tacti- 
cal unit  consisting  dtber  of  fonr  squadrons  of 
cavaliy,  some  six  or  aeven  Batteries  ( q.v.)  of  artfl. 
lery,  or  three  or  fonr  BaMaUons  ( q. v. )  of  infentry— 

the  engineers  and  other  tiTwpt*  U-ing  similarly 
grouj>ed.  In  the  British  army  the  ca\  aln»-  regiment 
coiiMHts  of  I  tiiM)]i-  (four  squa<lrons)  havings 
war  estAhlisljiiM  tii  ot  of  all  ranks  (3*2  Iteing 
officers)  and  ti  t  l  oix  s  I;  s  h  tactical  unit  com- 
manded b}'  a  lieutenant  colonel,  witli  adjutant, 
quartermaster,  paymaster,  medical  officer,  veterin- 
ar>*  surgeon,  transport  officer,  baud,  and  artificere. 

As  regards  the  iufantr>  the  regiment  is  not  a 
tactical  onit.  The  name  ia  often  still  given  to 
sinele  battallona  owing  to  the  fact  that  previous  to 
1881  it  was  used  indiscriminately  for  infantry  corp»> 
whether  they  consisted  of  two  battalions,  as  did 
tlie  first  twenty  in  the  Ai~ni\/  List,  or  of  four,  aj*  dul 
the  fiOth.  But  in  that  year  l.'i."^  Ivattalions  of  tin- 
line  were  reorganised  to  form  67  reginn  nr-  ,  v-hich 
should  each  com^irtt  of  two  battalions  uf  line  iofau- 
try,  two  or  more  battalions  of  militia,  and  w-Hat- 
ever  volunteer  t>attalions  there  might  be  in  the 
tenitoiy  allcvtted  to  each  regiment  for  recruiting 
purposes  and  called  ita  Rtgnnenttd  dittnet.  The 
Cameron  Higfalaadeie  are  an  exception,  having 
still  only  (me  line  battalion  (the  (Hd  79th).  ft 
has  been  twice  proposed  to  link  them  as  a  tblid 
battalion  to  the  Scots  Guards,  but,  owing  to  the 
St  l  ong  opposition  of  the  Camercms,  the  proposal 
lift, I  :i,!t  In  i-tj  carrie<l  out  nj)  to  1891.  Also  the 
Guards  retained  their  old  organisaticm— vix.  three 
hattaUotts  of  Onondleie,  two  of  GotdBtmuna,  and 
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two  of  Scota  QmriU— Mid  tlia  COth  RlflM  and  Rifle 
Brigade.  eMh  of  fow  IwtteHnwi,  mn  aUoMsd  to 
the  rerimental  dbtifot  at  WinoMrter.  The  two 

West  Indian  rctnniRnta  (single  battalions)  have 
nince  been  foniied  into  a  regiment  of  two  battalionH. 
Like  til)'  reginientH  of  the  native  armies  of  Itnlia, 
no  niiliiiii  or  volunteer  battalions  are  atLHcheil  to 
it.  A  tfrrilorial  regiment  ih  therefore  a  purely 
u<lminiHtrative  unit,  and  has  no  war  establishment. 
It  is  comiiiaTuItHl  by  a  colonel,  assisted  by  an 
adjutant  and  qoartemiaater,  and  it*  dvftui  com- 
nanies,  two  for  each  line  IwtteMaB,  train  iMraits 
tor  the  Mrriee  oompMiiea. 

The  Royal  R^fiment  of  AHsillenr  1>  ako  a  purely 
adminifltrative  organisation,  including  all  the  norse, 
field,  and  mountain  batteries  and  garrison  com- 
panieH  of  the  rt><inliir  army.  The  corjis  of  Royal 
Engineer*  similarly  C()m|)ri»e«  all  the  ofticeiti  and 
men  of  that  arm.  Militia  luul  \ oiuiiti-ors  are 
att-achetl  to  each,  and  they  are  each  re]>resented 
at  the  War  OHice  by  a  deputy -adjutant-general. 

The  word  regiment  be^^^  to  be  applied  to  boilies 
of  British  troops  in  Elizabetirs  reign  ;  regimen  t« 
are  spoken  of  at  the  time  of  the  Amuda.  IMS.  and 
as  composing  the  fofoe  in  Irebad.  IMl  From 
tliat  time  forward  the  anny  and  militia  of  Britain 
have  been  organised  into  Kf^imenta.  Charles  I. 
an'l  the  parliament  each  raised  r'-KimeiitH,  all  of 
which  were  du<l>ande«l  at  the  lleHtor;itir>ii,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Lonl  general '«  Hoj^imenl  of 
Foot  and  his  Life  Guard  of  Horse.  These  two  were 
re-engagwl  (1661)  and  form  the  present  ColdHlream 
Goaras  and  lioyal  Horse  Guards.  In  the  same 
jenr  a  Scotch  corps  of  1700  men,  which  had  taken 
eiyicie  in  France  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  retoraed 
to  BnglaBid,  and  was  indoded  in  the  Britbh  army 
as  the  in  Ftot.  See  Amy.  Vol.  I.  |k  4S3.  In 
16B8  vnm  mlted  the  let  troop  of  Horse  Grenadier 
GoanlM,  and  the  2d  troop  in  1702.  The«e  were 
re-forme<l  in  17H2  as  the  Ist  and  2d  Life  (Juard«. 

RrtfifU'iitnl  iiffieera  are  tlnwt'  who  aro  actually 
doing  duty  with  a  refjimont,  UattJilioii,  ItatU-ry,  or 
company  as  coml>atanl.>t,  in  contrafliNtinctiDM  to 
those  who  may  be  on  the  staff  or  otherwise 
employed. 

Bemmental  badges,  mottoes,  and  detfkei  are 
detailed  in  the  Queen's  Regulations,  and  emblai- 
oned,  with  the  bntUee  ana  nnmiiaiigna  in  which 
ritiier  of  the  hattalions  of  tiie  rogfiment  has  heen 

engaged,  on  its  colours  or  appointments. 

Itfijimental  fxts  are  ani|nal8  which  accompany 
till'  troftpt*  on  all  occAMion»  and  have  a  recognised 
jd.-iri-  oil  panwle.  Many  infantr\'  Itattalinns  have 
ihcin  — <•. tlic  Hoyal  Wi'l^li  FiisilierH  always  have 
a  white  goat,  which  since  tlie  year  11^44  has  been 
reRularly  (iresented  to  them  by  the  Qutn^n. 

For  KeffimenttU  SehooU,  see  ARMV,  Vol.  1.  p.  439. 
Regimtntal  diitriet  (formerlv  brigade  dep6t)  is 


the  terrltoiy  alloMed  to  each  infantiy  reshMni  of 
die  British  amy.  The  hiealiaation  of  the  Ibrees 
foUowed  natBnuly  en  the  adoption  of  a  short 
service  system.  The  increased  number  of  re<^'ruits 
annually  reqnirr<l  neressitntod  the  spreading  of 
recniiting  agencies  over  tlie  (finntry.  and  the 
d<"-irability  of  obtaining  men  from  a  dintrict  Ui 
which  they  would  afterwards  return  an  rewrvists 
was  obvious.  The  original  sdienie  <rf  187.3  has 
been  modified  in  many  ways,  and  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows  :  For  the  purpo.ses  of  com- 
mand, the  United  Kingdcun  is  divided  into  14 
distiiete— ten  for  England,  one  for  Scotlaad,  and 
three  for  Irelaod  (the  Channel  Islands  command 
does  not  share  in  the  localisation  scheme),  under 
^TTinral  ofTicers.  Each  of  these  districts  has  a  float- 
ing IkxIv  of  regular  tniops,  and  is  snWiviiled  (with 
the  exception  of  tlie  Thames,  \\'ool\viili,  and 
Aldeishot  districts)  into  a  certain  number  of  regi- 


To  each  of  theee  regimental  districts  are  assigned, 
nonnaily  s  te)  Two  fine  battalions—if  poesihle  one 
at  heme  eiia  eme  ahroad  ( see,  however,  RmiCENT ) ; 

(6)  regimental  depots  conij>OH*id  of  two  companies, 
under  a  major,  two  captain.n,  and  two  subalterns, 

I  from  oacli  line  battHlion  l»elouging  to  the  district; 
(<•)  the  militia  and  volnnt«*er  l»att«.lion«  of  the 

I  district,  as  well  as  the  infantry  of  the  army  renerve. 
The  linked  battalions  of  the  line  together  with  the 
militia  battalions  form  a  terrUwial  regiment— la 
which  the  volunteer  battalions  are  attached.  If 
poesHihle  a  territorial  regiment  draws  its  recruits 
irom  ita  own  district,  «M  the  praiBOthiii  of  offioeia 
of  tlie  line  takee  phwe  in  the  leginMnt  and  not  In 
a  particular  battalion.  Militia  recruits  are  trained 
at  the  depAt,  and  every  effort  mode  to  draw  close 
the  connection  l>etween  the  line  and  the  militia. 
Eacli  regimental  diHtriot  is  in  charge  of  a  lieu- 
t<'ii!iiit  colonel,  wild  superintends  the  recruiting 
of  the  diHtrict,  and  commands  the  auxiliary  ana 
reserve  forces  in  it.  His  staff  comprises  an 
adjhatant,  qnartermaster,  paymaater,  medical  officei; 
and  the  ostial  aoiHNminfiaoned  eflleen. 

Rcfrina,  e^tal  of  the  Canadian  prorinee  of 
AsMniDoia  and  seat  of  government  of  the  North- 
west  Territories,  .157  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Winnipeg. 
The  chief  buildings  are  tlie  lieotenant-govemor  s 
residence  and  the  he>ll«|n»rtew  of  the  OMIUlted 
police.    Pop.  2UtiO. 

Resfomontanns,  a  German  mathematician 

and  a'4trononier  whose  name  was  Johann  Miiller, 
was  Inirn  at  KimigHlieri,'  in  Franconia,  6th  .lune 
14,Stj.  From  liis  liirthpliu-e  lie  called  himself  in  the 
niedia'val  fa.sliioii  Johannen  de  Mont«'rej;io ;  since 
1544  Regionioiitaiius  is  the  name  by  which  lie  has 
been  known.  lie  was  trained  by  the  Austrian 
roathematieian  George  Pnrbach  ( 1423-61 ),  Htndying 
under  him  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere.  In  1461  be 
accompanied  Cardinal  IkMsarion  to  Italy  in  order 
to  learn  Greek.  Ue  aojonnied  in  Rome^  Fermra, 
Padua,  and  Venice :  retoraed  lor  a  time  to  Vienna, 
and  was  called  by  Matthias  Corvinus  to  his  court 
at  Huda ;  but  in  1471  he  settled  in  Nuremberg, 
where  a  learne<I  an<l  wealthy  citizen,  Bemhord 
Waltlier,  Huhsidined  him  ho  jus  t<i  enable  him  to 
conntnict  iiiatheniatical  and  a.-^tronoinical  instru- 
ments and  found  a  famous  printing-peas.  The 
two  laboure<l  together  at  the  correction  of  the 
*  Alphonsine  Tables,' and  jointly  published  Ephem- 
«ru£u  1475-1506  (147S),  of  which  Columbus  and 
otiier  early  navigeton  ainde  mnch  use.  Reghmion- 
tanna  not  only  worked  at  astronomy,  hnt  restored 
the  study  of  algebra  in  Germanv,  extended  the 
science  of  trigonometry,  and  published  treatises 
on  water-worKs,  burning-mirron*,  weights  and 
measures,  &c.  He  was  summoned  to  Koine  by  Pojie 
Sixtus  1\'.  to  itfvsist  in  reforming.;  tin-  calendar, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Ratislxin,  but  died  at  Rome, 
6th  July  1476. 

Among  his  works  are  De  Doetrina  Triayujiilorum 
(14<k1);  Dt  Qnailratura  Cireuli  (1463);  CtUrrularium 
( 1473) ;  De  JUformatiotie  CaUndarium  ( 1484 ) ;  De  Com- 
eta  Moffnitudinc  { 1531 ) ;  De  Triangulu  OmnifnodU 

Register  of  Voice.  See  Voice. 

ReffiHters,  Parish.  The  place  which  parish 
registers  now  fill  was  formerly,  but  only  in  very 
small  parti  aoralied  by  ntonastac  regiatersp  which, 
however,  as  a  rale  registered  only  deuhs  ef  import  - 
ant persons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  when  mosses 
became  due,  and  were  usually  confined  to  the 
families  of  foiimle] s,  W'nefactors,  and  the  like. 
Entrie>  were  also  ,soiiietinie«  ma»ie  in  the  niiH.Halsof 
parish  churches,  ainl  tlic  iuona.Htie  chronicli-^  niu-a 
contain  necrologies,  whilst  mortoa^  rolb  were 
legnlariy  MBt  nmna  r 
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TImm  wm*  In  dRset  th«  Mle  early  poUie  r«giatera, 
but  privAte  necrologiw  were  aainetliaai  kept  by 

the  enapUiim  of  gnat  faniiliefl — e.^.  Priar  Bmekley 

lijus  Ifft  nno  of  the  Pivstona  and  Mawtby«~An«l  Buni 
{Hi.sldiy  iif  I'ain/t  Registers)  mention)*  several 
entered  in  the  flyI(>av«'.H  (if  private  books  of  devo- 
tion. But  it  if  mainly  to  the  monantic  cartularies 
and  U)  iii<iui.Miti(in»  post  inDrtfin  ami  |u(m)|'h  of  a^e 
that  we  niunt  go  for  information  on  birtlw  and 
deaths  of  the  pre- Reformation  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tojooetioD  of  Thomas 
Cramwell  in  161B,  MdwinK  paiMi  repetere  to  be 
kept  under  thejwrt—  mwIii  vogM*  was  intended, 
like  Edward  aeliolavtfcs  fouidationR,  to  meet 
one  of  the  inmiediate  difficaltiM  bivolveil  in  the 
Buppresnion  of  the  uionasteriee.  Had  this  injunc- 
tiiiu  Iweti  strictl)-  acted  on  we  should  now  Ih*  in 
|M>sf<eHsi()n  of  coinplet«  registem  from  that  date 
onwanli*.  Hut,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fall,  noun 
after,  of  the  author  of  the  injunction  or  to  the 
general  laxity  of  the  incuinbenUi,  very  little  heed 
was  taken  of  it,  and  the  evil  which  this  neglect 
entailed  Ijecame  m  crying  that  Elizalieth  in  1597 
ieeoed  »  atringent  order  that  not  only  aboold 
the  reg^ten  be  better  kept,  bat  copies  of  Umri 
should  be  yearly  sent  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
an  onler  which  in  1812  was  supplemented  by 
an  aet  enjoinin;;  the  prej»erviitioii,  iirriin^'t'iiiciit, 
and  indexini;  alplialK'timlly  of  the  naiiu's  on  the 
re>;i.Ht<-tx.  liut  nothing  has  U'en  of  lamli  value 
againnt  the  incorrigible  neglect  of  the  incunibent« 
and  bishopii.  Early  transcripts  are  practically 
non-exiateat,  and  even  thoee  of  the  18th  centary 
are  moat  imperfect  In  tbe  retnnw  of  tbe  popola- 
tion  abstracts  in  ISOl  it  was  diacovered  that 
amongat  11,000  parislwa  ia  England  812  registers 
datiag  from  1538  alone  existed,  and  later  retoms 
in  18S4  sliowed  that  even  that  small  nnniber  had 
decrea«e<l  thmugli  the  negligence  of  the  clergy  in 
the  interval.  1  ne»e  la^t  retnms  give  full  detail« 
as  t-o  the  date  of  the  eouinieneenient  of  euoli  register 
in  Englaiiil.  The  only  liojKJ  in  the  future  for  the 
preservation  of  the  remnant  lies  in  the  instant 
removal  from  the  parish  cliurchen  (or,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  the  incumbent's  library)  of  the 
actual  registers  and  of  the  transcripts  from  the 
biahopa'  regiatera  to  the  Public  Record  Office  or  to 
■om  UboiwI  iaatitntion,  othcrwiBa  fortlier  loss 
«UBt  be  expeeted  in  tpite  of  the  bet  that  many  of 
tlie  clergy  are  at  last  waking  up  to  their  duty  in 
the  niatt'er  and  many  have  transcribed  and  indexed 
their  rei^i«ter>«,  while  wnne  have  lieeu  printed  by 
the  Harleian  Society  and  by  private  individuals. 

A  full  list  of  the  printed  registers  was  iKwued  in 
1891  by  Dr  U.  W.  Manthall.  Other  standard  works 
on  the  subject  are  Bigland's  Obttrvatiotu  on  Parith 
ReguterM  (1764)  and  Burn's  Hiatory  of  Pariah 
Regiatera  (1829  ;  2d  ed.  1862).  while  brochurea  on 
tbe  aame  subject  have  been  printed  fay  Mr  Cheater- 
Watera  (1870;  new  ed.  1897)  and  Mr  Taawell- 
Langmead. 

From  these  works  the  reader  may  see  how  the 
registers  often  contain  much  valuable  information 
as  to  the  history  of  the  j>ari»h.  many  incumljents 
slightly  overstepping  their  wtrict  duty  by  putting 
down  noticeable  and  curioun  incidentM  which  oc- 
curred from  time  to  tinnv  The  pr(ij>er  fees  for 
searching  are  one  shilling  for  the  first  year  (which 
inchidea  bntha,  marriages,  and  buruJa,  tfioueh 
some  eleigynan  try  to  ehaige  them  aenuiate^) 
and  sixpence  every  enbaeqnent  jrear.  It  aaems 
doubtful  if  the  searcher  may  take  general  notea, 
bnt  he  may  copy  one  entr>-  j»er  year  without  being 
conip'-llitl  to  [my  the  further  fee  of  2-s.  7d.  which  i-i 
the  cliT^^y man''*  due  if  he  is  jutked  to  trive  ii  rerti 
lied  I'opy.  M(i«t  custo<lians  of  register'-,  however, 
are  extremely  liberal,  and  seldom  take  fees  when 
the  objeet  of  the  aeardi  la  a  liteimiy  ena. 


RcsistnrtlMI  may  be  described  as  an  aeoooat 
of  certain  twiiaactione  nod  legal  facts  inserted  ia 
a  book  called  a  mi^cter  and  kept  at  a  public  offlee. 

The  purpose  in  view  nsnally  i.-*  to  preserve  an 
authentic  and  exact  reconl  of  the  tranNiction-*,  to 
secure  for  them  a  means  of  publicit>  .  or  to  -imiiiiiy 
the  methi>il»  of  proving  tnetn.  The  j.iactiw  of 
inM-riliiii^,'  a  '■"!•>  "f  pri^  ate  ilocmncnls  hi  a  public 
register  seems  to  have  Ijeen  originally  intnidureil 
by  the  Eni|>eror  Leo  in  reference  to  gift*  the 
object  being  to  enable  heirs  to  ascertain  to  what 
clMma  the  estate  was  liable  before  deciding  whether 
to  aooqit  the  inheritance.  A  system  of  regiatratioM 
ia  now  employed  In  many  dfibrant  dapartmenta 
and  for  very  various  pnrpasea.  Tlie  extent  to 
which  registration  is  carried  varies  very  much  in 
different  countries  :  on  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
more  can-fully  enforceti  and  more  widely  applied 
in  continental  Htates  than  in  England  or  America. 
In  France  and  Italy,  for  example,  in  almost  all 
transactions  parties  resort  to  a  notary,  who  draws 
up  the  docnmenta  relatiagto  the  business  in  band. 
Such  notarial  tranaaotkna  are  to  a  certAin  extent 

Eblie  aeta.  and  am  praanaied  to  be  valid  and 
iding,  nntil  tbey  have  been  impeacbed  and  set 
aaide  %  a  separate  proceeding  iiMtituted  for  that 
purpoee.  Further,  in  these  countries  all  documents 
executed  in  the  pn«ence  of  a  notary-  having  any 
reference  to  certain  subjects — for  cxsmjde,  to  the 
creation  or  transfer  of  an  inteii'>i  in  hind — are 
transcrilieii  hv  him  in  a  public  register,  and  so 
Itecome  availattle  for  general  information. 

In  England  all  judicial  decisions  and  the  whole 
pWKiaedlnga  of  the  higher  courts  in  their  various 
stages  are  regbtered ;  and  with  regiatvani  attached 
to  tbe  Privy -coaneil,  tbe  snprema  eoartk  and  tbe 
county  oonrta,  afBdavita,  pleadinn*  Ae.  «•  Ued. 
Probatee  of  wills  and  letters  of  admiBlatration, 
lM)th  of  which  are  really  judicial  jmx'ee<lingT',  are 
registere<l  either  in  the  principal  registry  e>f  the 
Prolwite  Division  in  London,  or  in  one  of  the 
ilistrict  registries,  which  are  situated  at  various 

1tlace«  throughout  the  country.  Ijiml  registries, 
or  officially  reconling  the  titfe  to*  dealings  with, 
and  chargeti  on  land,  are  of  two  dnHW^vix. 
registries  of  title  and  lagiatika  of  muamm.  The 
^niier  are  authantja  and  aatf-oplannio^  neonis^ 

fraud.    The  latter  merely  Contain  a  atatement 

of  the  existence  of  documents  or  assurances  afTect- 
ing  the  title  to  the  land,  giving  an  epitome  of  each 
document,  ainl  leavinfj  the  persons  coMcerneil  to 
draw  their  ow  n  conclusions  a**  to  tlie  etiect  of  lhcj»i« 
flocuments  on  the  title  to  the  IrikI.  The  whole 
subject  of  land  registration  has  been  nmcli  dis- 
cussed of  recent  years  in  England,  and  several 
attempts  to  establish  a  system  m  registration  have 
been  made  without  much  success.  Lord  West- 
bury'a  Aet  (95  and  26  Viet  efai^i.  6IK  eaUbliahlng 
a  ^neral  lud  registry  lor  England  and  Walea,  haa 
notoriously  proved  a  failure.  The  present  statute 
regulating  the  general  registration  of  land  is  tbe 
Land  Transfer  Act  (."?«  and  .19  Vict.  chap.  87), 
which  creates  an  ofhce  of  land  registry  in  London  : 
but  in  the  case  of  this  act  also  practical  results  have 
been  wry  small.  The  don  lite  and  complications  sur- 
rounding titles  to  land  in  England  are  so  appalling 
that,  though  a  compulsory  system  of  registration  is 
universally  recognised  to  be  expedient,  parliament 
has  not  darad  to  anforoe  it.  Billa  of  aaM  moat  be 
registered  within  aewen  clear  daya  after  aseeation, 
or,  if  executed  out  of  Endand,  then  within  aeven 
days  after  their  arrival  in  England  :  further,  a  bill, 
if  still  exi-tin;:,  must  U-  le  rcvri(*'ereil  every  five 
yeni-x.  I  nder  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  everv 
r.riti»li  shi]i  must  be  registered,  as  also  must  all 
changes  of  ownership  in  a  ship,  whether  by  sale, 
mortgagat  daath*  or  haakmpiBji  in  tha  Unitod 
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KinKfiom  the  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  registry  is  tlie  registrar.  Ainoug  the  other  prin- 
cipal reguters  are  the  register  of  joint-atock  com- 
panies, MtaJdished  hy  the  Comp«iiiea  Acts;  the 
register  of  friendly  loeieliiee;  the  regLsters  of 
de«iigas.  copyrights,  patents,  and  trade-marks ;  tlie 
registers  of  seamen,  of  newspapers,  of  iolieitons,  of 
petitionH  in  lunacy,  and  so  on. 

In  Scotland  rejfistration  i»  an  important  feature 
in  the  a<liniiiiHtrati<in  of  the  law.  It  may  he  treated 
under  two  heads — viz.  rofpstration  for  preservation 
and  exwntiiju,  an<l  recast rntion  for  puhlicAtion. 
Registration  in  order  to  extiution — i.e.  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  ohligatioun,  arose  before  the 
Befonnation  from  the  practiue  of  .oharehmen,  who, 
in  order  to  brins  the  enfbroeBMnfe  cf  ordinary  con- 
tracts  witliin  thttr  jnrisdiction,  procared  the  inser- 
tion in  obligations  of  a  solemn  oath  of  performance 
and  consent  Ui  pxcrnniiiuniration  in  tne  event  of 
failure.  It  now  an  almost  universal  pi-actice  to 
insert  a  clause  of  registration  in  doetls  Htipiilating 
for  money  |iayiiients,  eapwiiiliy  in  bonds.  A  slinrt 
claose  of  rc;^'i.stration  iia«  lie«'n  introduced  hv  recent 
oonveyaooing  acut,  in  these  words :  '  And  I  con- 
■ant  to  r^istration  hereof  for  preservation  (or  for 
preeerration  and  exeention ) ; '  and  this  elaose,  in 
nnydsad  or  writing  wtiatsoever.isdMlarad  to  import 
*  a  oonoil  to  itgwiralian  and  n  prasontaqr  of  regis- 
tration In  the  Books  of  Coaneil  and  Sesrion,  or 
other  judge's  books  competent  therein  to  remain 
for  preservation  ;  an<l  aUo,  if  for  execution,  that 
lett-ers  of  lioniin^,'  ami  all  necessary  executiim  shall 
pass  tliereini,  ujm)ii  six  (liiys'  charge,  on  a  ilecree  to 
l»e  interponetl  thereto  iti  cuiiiinon  form '(31  and  32 
Vict.  clia]).  101,  8ect8.  8,  138).  Such  registration 
for  execution,  which  is  in  effect  a  short  cat  to  a 
judgment  without  the  formality  erf  an  action,  may 
take  place  after  the  death  either  of  the  creditor  or 
of  the  debtor.  By  spoeial  statutes  the  privilwes  of 
registration  in  order  to  diligence  are  extended  to 
bills  and  promissory-notes,  the  acceptance  and 
subscription  of  which  implies  a  consent  to  registrn- 
tion  for  exeeutioii.  Tin'  ri'<'ur(lft  now  availahle  for 
registering  deed«  for  presei  \  alion  or  execution  aro 
these:  (\  \  Tlie  Kc^i-,tcr  of  the  Great  .Sciil  ;  (2) 
the  Booka  of  Council  and  Sfssitm,  for  all  detnla  and 
probative  writs ;  (3)  the  hooks  of  any  sheriff  court ; 
( 4 )  the  books  of  roysl  bun{hs,  for  instnunents  of 
protest  on  Uls  or  notesi  (6)  the  GsMial  Bogister 
of  flssinw 

Registration  for  pablieaftion  npfttas  diiefly  to 

writs  connected  with  heritable  rights.  The  present 
system  owes  its  origin  to  the  statute  1617,  chap.  16, 
which  established  a  general  reginter  in  E<linliurgh, 
and  particular  or  local  registers  throughout  the 
country,  in  which  siisiiifs  ami  other  wrn^  atVecting 
heritable  property  «hould  be  registered  within  sixty 
days  of  their  date.  The  instrument  of  aaaine  ancl 
the  whole  ceremony  of  sasiqe  are  now  dispensed 
with  in  the  transfer  of  lands:  by  the  Titles  to 
Land  Aots  of  1868  and  I860,  the  reeording  of  the 
oonTeynnoe  itself,  with  warrant  of  r^istration 
thereon,  now  eonstitates  infeftment  to  the  same 
dStet  as  if  an  instrument  of  sasine  had  been  expede 
and  reoorde*!  at  the  date  of  reooniing  the  oonvey- 
anoe.  Registration,  however,  ojM-rat*'^  na  infeftment 
only  in  fa\  ourot  tlie  jiarty  expressed  by  the  warrant. 
The  registers  for  publication  now  Nulwisting  are 
( 1 )  the  (General  Register  of  Sasines,  divided  into 
counties;  (2)  Itegister  of  Entails;  (3)  General 
Kegi»ter  of  Inhibitions  and  Adjudications  ;  (4)  the 
Hurgh  Rc|dste»  of  Sasines  for  lands  in  each  royal 
burgh  in  wMeh  sneti  a  remoter  has  been  in  use  to 
be  kept.  The  public  registers  of  Scotland  used  to 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  I<ord  Plerk  Register ; 
hut  the  dutie?«  of  that  functionary  in  this  mnner 
tton  were  by  42  and  43  Viot.  chap.  44,  sect.  6, 
trusferred  to  the  Dnpnto-dork  Bsglster.  Alltbo 
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records  are  collected  at  the  fkoind  Beglster  Honso 

in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  United  States,  in  order  to  be  wholly  valid, 
a  deed  or  other  instruments  affecting  Uie  title  to 
real  estate  most  be  recorded  in  the  proper  ofllee  for 
tho  legistiy  of  dwids,  and  this  eoostttntes  construc- 
tive  notlee  of  its  eontenta  A  chattel  mortgage  mnst 
be  filed  to  1)e  effective  against  thini  persons  ;  but  it 
iw  valid  l>eiweeu  parties  without  filing.  In  mast  of 
the  ptato.s  the  ellcct  of  the  filing  continues  only 
for  a  liiiiitiHi  iK*ritwl,  usually  for  a  year,  and  tlio 
inort;,'a;L;ee  must  con»e<juently  relile  \^ithin  the 
prescribed  time.  The  certificate  of  the  recording 
officer  is  oonclosive  of  the  fact  of  filing.  For  a 
digest  of  the  provisions  of  the  diJferent  statotes  as 
to  the  rcKistiatton  of  deeds,  •eeStbnaon's  Amtriam 
Statute  Law,  sect  1610  tt  teq. 

i{^ai8TRATI0M     OP    BiRTRS,     DEATHS,  KVH 

M  arriaoks  is  the  name  for  the  svsteni  of  regiila 
lions  providing  for  a  record  of  tfiese  events.  In 
England  the  hrst  act  on  the  subject  datei^  from 
1838.  By  it  a  general  registiy-ofhce  was  provided 
at  Somcr»4^t  House,  I.,ondon,  for  England  and 
Wales.  But  even  before  the  new  arran^ment 
there  had  been  long  in  operation  an  ecclestastical 
mode  of  regLstration  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and 
burials  in  connection  with  each  parish  church,  it 
being  the  duty  of  tho  officiating  uiuster  to  keep 
such  a  register.  Soo  BMnmBB  (PARISH).  Also, 
sinee  1592,  the  compilation  of  weekly  bills  of 
Mortality  (q.v.),  containing  particniars  as  to 
the  death-rate  of  London,  nas  gone  on  almost 
niunterrnptedly.  These  monies  ul  registration 
were  found  to  IxJ  well-nigh  ust^lesa  for  statistical 
pur}Mmes.  Hence  tho  systematic  plan  instituted 
in  18:M,  by  the  Acta  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  chaps.  85, 
86,  which  have  been  since  amended  by  subsequent 
legislation,  the  whole  being  entitletl  the  Krths 
•1^  Deaths  Registration  Acts,  1836-74:  the  last 
and  most  important  is  the  67  and  68  yiot»  chap. 
88.  There  are  special  legislative  provisions  as  to 
the  registration  of  marriages.  The  acts  provided 
that  the  h.  ad  ctf  the  system  should  be  the  Registrar- 
general  of  liirtlis,  ileatlm,  and  marriages  in  Eng- 
land. An  aniuiul  alisiiiict  of  the  registrar's  retunis 
must  be  laid  before  parliament.  Every  poor- 
law  union  throughout  the  country  is  subdivided 
into  districts,  and  in  each  district  a  locality -resident 
registrar  is  chosen.  Superintendent-registrars  are 
alM  appointed.  The  ngistran  niake  ont  their 
retoras  quarterly,  and  said  them  to  the  snper- 
intendent*repitrar  of  tho  district,  by  whom  they 
are  transmitted  to  the  geneiml  register-offioe. 
There  they  are  preserved,  and  mav  be  inepoetod 
or  excerpteil  ou  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Birtha.— In  the  case  of  every  child  bom  alive, 
the  father  and  mother,  or.  in  their  default,  other 
speeihed  persons,  are  to  ^'ive  notiw  of  such  birth 
to  the  district  registrar  within  forty-two  days  after 
the  occurrence.  If  this  is  not  dcme  he  may  require 
any  of  the  delanlters,  by  notice  in  wnting,  to 
attend  and  infonn  him.  wtthin  three  months  of  the 
birth,  with  the  pMr^ulars  thereof.  Special  nrovi- 
sions  are  made  for  the  case  of  foundlings,  chudren 
born  at  sea.  Sec.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to 
acquaint  himself  with  all  liirths  in  bin  district,  and 
register  the  same  within  three  months  free  of 
charge.  After  three  months  the  birth  can  only  be 
reg^istered  with  certain  formalities,  including  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee,  and  after  twelve  months  only 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Registrar-general. 
The  partienlan  to  be  registered  are  the  piaoe  and 
date,  sex  of  ddld,  its  name  and  that  of  the  mother 
and  the  father,  with  the  calling  of  tJie  Utter.  The 
signature  and  description  of  informant  an  also 
note<l.  The  date  of  registration  and  sfgnntnroof 
registrar  complete  the  entry. 

Jforrja^— ThewmajM  idigfamBoreiriL  In 
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the  fint  oaae  they  may  be  performed  according  to 
the  ritw  of  the  Chntoh  oi  Kngl^nd,  of  the  noenU 
body  of  NoBOBnlprinfato,  of  the  Sooety  of  niends. 
or  of  the  Jews.  The  Registrar-genenu  most  send 
marriage  register-booki)  to  the  mininter  of  ever>' 
oliuirh  and  re^'intored  cliftnel,  and  to  each  reginter- 
iu^  officer  in  K[ii;!and  i)f  tlie  Society  of  Friends  or 
Ouakerx,  and  every  HOirot-iiry  of  a  i-vTiiigogue  in 
LnKl&nd.  In  each  ciLxe,  tlio  otticial  to  whom  the 
book  is  sent  iuu.-.t  register  in  two  of  the  books  in 
doplieate  tlte  particulara  of  the  marriuKe.  One  of 
theee  book*  wheo  fall  is  sent  to  the  sunerintendent- 
i<Mietiir»  and  a  quarterly  retam  ie  aim  fumtBhed 
tomm.  In  the  eaae  of  Nonoonfonniita  other  than 
Jews  and  Quakers,  the  registrar  attenda  at  the 
registered  building,  and  registera  the  marriage 
himself,  as  he  also  docs  when  it  is  a  purely  civil 
ceremony  taking  place  at  hin  otfir*'.  The  |»articu- 
lare  entered  are  date  of  marria^'f  and  name,  age, 
con<lition,  calling,  renidence,  latlierV  name  and 
calling  of  IkiIIi  partitw. 

Z)ea/A».— Miieli  of  what  has  been  said  about 
r^stration  of  births  applies  to  registration  uf 
deathly  hot  the  following  points  are  to  be  noted. 
Nodea  mmt  be  given  within  live  days  oi  tlie 
oceniwnee  bj  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased 
present;  if  be  does  not,  the  dn^  Mb  on  other 
soecified  persons.  A  notice  preliminary  to  rc^tra- 
tion  may  he  sent,  and  this  extends  the  time  to 
fourteen  days.  In  default  uf  action  of  others,  the 
registrar  ought  to  nMiuire  the  person  liable  to 
appear  l)eforc  hirii  l»'uire  twelve  months  fnua 
the  death  have  elapned,  and  supply  him  with  the 
statutory  particnlan*.  After  the  fai)»e  of  twelve 
months  there  most  be  written  authority  of  the 
Kegistearigenefal  before  the  entry  can  be  made. 
Them  are  ipeeial  proviaioni  for  inquest  cases,  &c. 
The  partienlani  d  rqgiitntioa  are  date,  place, 
name,  sex,  age,  calling,  oaose  (rf  death,  name  of 
certifying  mMical  man,  name  and  description  of 
informant,  date  of  registration,  and  signature  of 
registrar.  Provision  in  made  for  sending  notice  of 
the  death  of  rne<lirHl  practitioners,  &c.  to  s|>ecial 
registrars,  in  order  that  their  nameji  may  be  strack 
off  Bj)ecial  list.-*. 

All  the  registers  since  1836  and  a  number  of  tlie 
older  irregular  ones  are  preaerved  in  Sooienwt 
House.  The  registran  are  boand  to  permit,  on 
payment  of  a  fee,  a  search  of  such  recent  regUters 
as  are  in  their  possession.  Then  are  thirt3r*Bino 
acts  on  the  subject  They  are  from  the  M  Geo.  lit 
chap.  148  to  the  50  and  61  Vict  chap.  71.  In 
Ireland  the  Hystem  of  registration,  introduced  in 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  England. 
There  Ih  a  liegistrar  general  and  a  general  register- 
office  at  Diihlin.  In  the  ca.«e  of  Koriiaii  Cat  hoi  ic 
marriages,  a  registrar's  certificate  must  Ije  obtaine^l 
and  produced  Tiefore  celebration.  The  officiating 
clergyman  then  it  up ;  it  la  retomed  to  the 
registrar,  who  enteni  the  particnfaua  In  the  proper 
btwlu.  Other  leUi^aaa  marriegea  are  registered  in 
the  same  manner  as  Chnieh  of  England  marriages 
are  in  England.  There  are  fifteen  acts  dealing 
with  the  subject,  the  flnt  bring  the  7  and  R  Viet, 
chap.  81,  the  last  the  4.*?  and  44  Vict.  chap.  l.T 

Althongh  the  law  in  .Scotland  on  this  snhje*"!  is 
much  the  same  a-s  in  the  rest  of  the  United  King- 
dom, some  pointM  of  <lifference  are  to  be  notm. 
The  general  regisU;r-oflice  is  at  the  Regiater  House, 
Edinnurgh.  The  office  of  Registrar-general  is 
held  bv  the  Dcpoty-derk  Register.  Notice  of  a 
birth  u  given  u  twenty«ooa  diqrs:  after  three 
montha  a  deelaration  maet  he  tnade  before  the 
■berlirby  the  informant  of  the  partienian  pvopoeod 
to  be  registered.  Provision  is  made  for  oonvethm 
of  the  register  in  the  cose  of  ehildren  lesitimated 
Mr  tubtequens  inatrimotutim.  Notioo  01  death  is 
to  he  ghren  within  eight  dagra  of  the  evoBk  In  the 


caae  of  regular  religious  marriages  a  statntoiy 
schedule  is  prodneed  to  and  fiiied  up  by  the  oCBdat- 
ing  minister.  It  ie  then  eent  to  the  registrar,  who 
enters  the  neeesaary  particulani  in  his  book.  The 
registrar  is  bound,  when  required,  to  be  present 
at  a  marriage,  and  register  the  same.  The  statuton- 
fee  for  this  Is  20b.,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  Ram'*- 
sum  for  registration  after  conviction  or  decree  of 
declarator  of  an  irregular  marriage.  There  are  ten 
acts  dealing  with  the  subjixH,  the  fir>t  being  th«; 
10  Anne,  chapL  10,  the  last  the  48  and  48  Vict 
chap.  61,  sect.  5.  It  i»ill  be  understood  that  pen- 
alties of  varying  degrees  of  severity  are  eaactsd 
against  breaJcers  of  the  Registration  Acta.  Bee 
Haxman's  Heautratim  ^  Births  amd  Jkatlu  m 
England,  WaHu,  and  at  Sea  (\1S75). 

Registration  of  Voters.— It  is  a  fiWHlHiiHi 
precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  b 
parliamentary  electitins  that  the  name  of  the  voter 
should  be  uiM)n  the  register-  a  preliminary  requisite 
firnt  intnnluced  when  the  franrlii>e  was  remodelled 
in  18.32.  In  England  the  procos  of  rcgistTstioii, 
as  Bettle<l  by  the  last  Registration  Act  (48  and  49 
Vict.  chap.  i5),  is  as  follows :  Oo  the  16th  of  Apiil 
in  each  year  a  precept,  containing  a  deeeriptten  of 
the  anatffieatione  which  entitle  iwmoaa  to  be  ni^ 
tered  aa  voters,  is  eent  hf  the  derk  of  the  peoee  fa 
a  county,  or  by  the  town-clerk  in  a  horongn,  to  the 
overseers  of  every  parish  or  township.  Before  the 
31«t  of  July  the  overseer  roust  make  out  a  lift  of 
occupiers,  whom  he  has  ascertained  to  l>e  qualified 
—  jiersons  who  hm  e  paid  their  rate.*,  and  who  ar»' 
not  disoualified  liy  receipt  of  parochial  relief— and 
a  list  ot  lodgers,  w  ho  have  sent  in  their  claims  to 
vote  in  respect  of  their  lodgings.  By  the  SOtfa  of 
August  all  new  claims  have  to  be  sent  in,  and  the 
lists,  together  with  notioea  of  objections,  have  to 
be  publtthed  on  the  door  of  eveiy  ehnrch  or  public 
chapel  in  the  parish.  These  liste  of  oocnpieiB  and 
of  claims  and  objections  are  then  s«it  by  the  over- 
seer to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  a  cimnty,  and  to 
the  town-clerk  in  a  Iwrotigh.  In  September  the 
revising  barrister  corner  round  ami  ajijudicate* 
upon  disputed  claims  and  objections ;  from  bi* 
decision  an  api>t>al  lies  on  a  ca."*e  .statetl  by  him  to 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  (^ourt. 
After  this  revision  tlie  register  is  finally  made  out. 
If  it  is  for  a  county,  thne  are  three  lists— listii  of 
ownenhip,  oocupanon,  and  lodger  voten;  if  it  i» 
lor  a  horani^  tnera  are  two  liete  the  ofwaenbip 
list  befaig  omitted  In  boroughs. 

In  Scotland  the  system  of  registration  is  carried 
on  largely  by  means  of  the  machinery  introduced, 
for  the  valuation  of  land,  hv  the  Valuation  Act 
(17  and  18  Vict,  cliai..  91)."  The  valuation  roll, 
annually  made  up  umier  the  Valuation  Act,  ia  the 
basis  of  the  register  of  voters  ;  a  new  form  of  this 
valuation  roll  Mas  provided  in  the  Hegistrstion 
Act  of  1885,  each  dwelling-honse  in  tlM  eounty  or 
buigh  beins  now  specified  in  tim  folL  The  duties 
of  aaeewer  for  ro^^ettation  pniMaea  an  perfonned 
by  the  vafawiloii  aeeeimnr  oi  eaoi  bnij^  or  eooaty. 
or  division  of  a  county ;  he  maj  not  ne  a  elMrifl'- 
clerk,  or  collector  of  poor-rates,  or  employed  as  » 
factor  or  land  agent  in  the  county  or  burgh  fw 
w  Inch  he  i.H  a».«es.Hor.  Everj'  year,  on  or  l>efore  tlif 
IRth  of  .Septeml>er,  the  asce^sor  makes  out  a  list  of 
voters,  arranged  ainhabetically  aeeordinu  to  wani.- 
or  parishes  and  polling  districts,  and  i)uiilifihes  ih? 
list  by  affixing  it  to  the  town-hall,  the  pariAb 
church,  or  otMT  conspicuous  place.  Any  person 
whoM  name  is  on  the  list  may  object  to  any  other 
person  as  not  having  been  entitled,  on  the  last  day 
of  July  preoeding,  to  liavo  hie  name  ineertej,  by 
giving  notice  in  a  form  preBerihed.OB  or  hdtantlsl 
September,  to  the  assessor  ana  to  tlm  poson 
objected  to;  similarly,  any  penon  whoee  nams 
haa  Iteen  omittad  may  elaim  to  have  it  inierted. 
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by  notice  to  the  aaeenor.  Between  3Sth  6<^teinber 

and  18th  OcIoIkt  slieriffB  hold  ov>on  rcgixt ration 
courts  for  the  punmse  of  revining  tlif  li^t->  of  voters 
and  dbpovingof  cuuma  and  ohjfotioii«.  Fhc  revi-ned 
lUt  w  delivered  by  the  iherifT  to  the  town  clerk  or 
tiie  BherifT-clerk,  and,  bein(r  printed,  con(>titutes 
the  register  of  peraons  entitled  to  vote  at  anv 
election  before  the  let  of  November  la  tlw  Mioeeed- 
iDg  yev.  Appedb  in  nffbtration  eases  are  curried 
to  m  ijlPMiiil  wort,  eonaotated  by  the  Reform  Aet 
of  18^,  consisting  of  three  jnd^of  theCoartof 
Sesaion,  one  judge  from  each  divirion  of  the  Inner 
House,  an«l  one  from  the  Lonia  Ordinary. 

See  worlcB  by  O.  L.  Bronne  (1878),  Cox  and  Grady 
(new  ed.  18H0),  F.  E.  D«vi«  (newod.  1880),  F.  N.  Hog.  rs 
i  14th  od.  1885),  J.  H.  Saint  (VSO-^IU  ud  ^  Maoluuuia 

Seslan  Donnm  (Lat,  'royal  gift'),  an 
annnal  grant  of  public  money  formerly  nx*ivwl  by 
the  Frp<-hyterian  and  other  Nonconformist  niinist«ra 
in  En^liitul,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  l>»'pin  in 
1672,  >vlifn  CliarlfM  II.  gave  £600  of  wcrct  service 
mone^'  to  l>e  di»trihut«<l  annually  among  the  I'reH- 
bytenan  clergy  in  Ireland,  on  hearing  that  they 
had  been  loyal  to  him,  and  had  even  suffered  on 
bis  aocoont.  The  ^'rant  was  diaoootiBned  in  the 
laMer  part  of  the  rei^ju  ol  tliafe  noaweh,  M  wtU  •« 
ia  tlia  nme  of  Jamea  IL,  but  was  renewed  in  Ire- 
land by  William  III.  in  1600,  who  increased  it  to 
£1200  a  year.  It  was  further  augmented  in  1723 
by  (;e<jrge  I.,  in  connequence  of  tne  Prcshytcrians 
having  siipportwl  the  Iloune  of  Hrnnwwick,  nnd 
raised  by  £2200  in  1784,  and  again  by  £.'V(MK»  in  17!>'2. 
The  amount  of  the  Irish  grant  for  1868  was  £45,000. 
The  propriety  of  receiving  the  Kegiuni  Donum  wa» 
of  late  years  mncb  disputed  by  uiom  of  tiie  »ame 
persuasion  in  Englsnd  and  Scotland.  The  Irish 
K^ara  Donnm  was  withdrawn  by  the  Aet  uf  1869, 
which  came  into  force  in  1871t  dwandiowing  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church.  Compeoeation  was  nuule 
of  life  interests ;  and  the  ministers  were  allowed  to 
coiiiinute  on  the  same  terms  as  the  clergy  of  the 
Chun.:h.  In  1874  it  vva<«  re{)orte<l  that  the  commuta- 
tion money  paid  lm<l  mnoiinte^l  to  £579,762.  The 
R«»giuin  Imnum  in  Knglancl  was  enjoyed  by  the 
tlirt'c  ilcnoiiiinations,  PreHhyteiians,  Imlependenta, 
and  Baptists,  from  172.3  till  18ol.  The  amount 
reqnirea,  £1695  per  annum,  was  annually  voted  by 
pnrUunent  tUl  JnW  17.  1857.  The  ikotch  £pkcf»- 
pnlhuit  alio  en joyea  for  a  time  a  emdl  patl 

See  Reid's  Hi.*tory  of  the  Irish  Pretb^ttrian  CKuith  ; 
sod  for  the  Eiigliih  R«gium  Donum,  Stoofhton'i  HitUtn 
•f  iUUffioH  in  England,  Skeaf s  frtt  ChurOlm,  and 
Dr  Edmund  Calsmy's  Aetount  of  hia  ova  Lifi. 

Seicnard.  Jean  Francols,  French  comic 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  IQSH.  A  rich  shop- 
kaeper's  son,  he  fonnd  hiaMelf  afe  twenty  nuMtw  of 
a  eoMidatabie  fortane,  and  at  once  set  out  on  his 
travels.  In  Italy  he  gave  himself  up  to  gambling, 
but,  strange  t<j  nay,  increased  rather  than  ilimirr 
islied  his  means.  In  liLs  autobiographical  roniain''-, 
/.ti  Proven^d/e,  we  read,  hut  somewhat  (luliiounK  , 
of  the  passion  of  liim.HcIf  as  Zelniix  for  a  y<)«ng  I'ro 
ven9al  wife  (Eivire),  his  voyaging;  luick  to  France 
with  her  and  her  huslkand,  their  capture  and  sale 
as  slaves  by  Algerian  pirates,  how  he  made  himself 
pleasingto  his  master  hy  skill  in  cookery,  was 
earried  qrhlm  to  Constantinople,  and,  at  the  end  of 
hia  two  yaata'  captivity  and  maaar  atmaige  adven- 
tares,  was  ninmnied,  together  wifli  the  lady,  for 
12,000  crowns.  Her  he  was  next  als)ut  to  marry 
when  the  huslmnd  reappeared,  and  sent  the  lover 
off  again  on  aimless  wanderings  throu<,'h  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  .S\ve<len.  to  Lapland,  and  hack  hy 
I'dhin  l.  Turkey,  Hungary,  and  Germany.  From 
bis  return  to  Paris  (1683)  be  gave  himself  to 
lattani  and  found  hia  traa  voeatioa  in  tha  mamma 


of  Le  Divoree  at  the  Th^tre  Italicn  in  1688. 
Eight  years  later  his  fine  eomeiiy,  Lc  Joueur, 
achieved  success  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  Its 
successors  were  Le  Distrait  (lbi*7),  Le  Retour 
Impr&vu  (1700),  Les  Foliu  Avwureuses  (1704), 
Le-i  .Wiie^hma  (1705),  and  his  masterpiece,  Le 
Ligatoire  Univerael  (1708).  He  died  before  his 
time,  and  so  suddenly  as  to  originate  various  con- 
tradietonr  reports,  4th  Sentambw  1708.  fi«iKnani 
was  an  Indifferent  poet,  rat  he  wae  a  nuwter  of 
dramatie  aitaation  and  of  comic  dialogue,  if  not  of 
verisfmilitnde  or  reality.  To  this  day  the  reader 
endorses  Boileau's  jiul|;nient,  expressed  once  when 
some  one  charged  Ke^rnard  with  mediocrity — 'II 
n'cst   |ia.s  uiiMlii irrenient  gai.'    'Qui   ne  j^iluil 

SKiint  a  iieirnard,'  said  Voltaire,  '  n'est  pas  digne 
i'adniirer  Molikre.' 

There  are  editions  by  Didot  (1820),  Miohieli  (1854), 
and  Foamier  (1875).  See  the  ctndy  by  Mahrenholts 
(Oppcbi,  1887),  and  BiUu'iraph  ir  hy  March  eville  (1877). 

Reicnniilt*  Alkxanuhk    ciKotuiE-s  Henri, 

piiiiUiT,  wtm  Isjrn  in  Paris,  30th  October  1843, 
the  son  of  Henri  Victor  Hegnault  (q.v. ).  His 
aptitude  for  drawing  manifested  itself  verj*  early, 
and  he  was  continually  sketching  the  animals  in 
the  Jardin  de«  Plantes.  After  an  excellent  career 
in  the  l^vbt  Mamilten,  h«  left  school  in  1859, 
and  stadled  art  nnder  Lamothe  and  Cabanel ;  and, 
after  two  nnsnoceasfol  attempt**  gained  the  prij- 
de  Rome  in  1866.  Reaching  Rome  early  in  the 
following  year,  he  e\ cm  tea  there  a  rcmaikaMi 
portrait  of  Madame  Diijiarc,  and  his  historiial 
subject  of  '  Autoiiie<i(>ii  lucaking  the  Horses  nf 
.Achilles,'  and  drew  on  wtsxi  illustrations  for  Way  s 
Itoiiic.  He  next  pa.'«.«ie»l  to  Spain  with  his  friend 
Clarin ;  and  here,  as  afterwards  in  Tangiers,  he 
found  subjects  of  that  wUdly  picturesmie  diameter 
which  best  suited  his  genius.  In  1869  he  painted 
hia  powerful  equestrian  portrait  of  General  Prim, 
now  la  tha  Lonm»  and  ua  'Judith,'  and  in  1870 
ecntrlbnted  Ms  *  Salome  *  Co  the  Salon.  In  1870 
was  also  painted,  at  Tangiers,  liLs  terrible  uicture, 
'  The  Execution  without  Judgment  unuer  the 
Moorish  Kings  of  (iranada' — a  work  now  in  the 
Louvre.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Paris 
on  the  outl>reak  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war ;  and 
thongh,  as  a  prix  dr  Rome,  be  was  cxenipt  front 
military  service,  he  v(dunteered  as  a  private 
■oldier,  and  on  the  19th  Jnnuar^  1871  was  slain 
on  the  field  «f  Buzenval.  in  hu  twenty-eigbth 
year.  Aa  an  artist  he  had  hy  no  meana  fally 
expressed  himself :  but  he  had  pradueed  mneh  that 
was  niarkp<l  by  great  energy  and  power,  that 
caught  in  a  |»ecnliarly  vivid  way  the  splendid  and 
bai  iiaric  life  of  the  F.ttst  a  life,  iii  the  wordi  of  the 
painter  himself,  'at  once  rich  and  great,  terrible 
and  voluptuous.'  A  monument  to  Kegnault,  sculp- 
turetl  by  Henri  Chapu,  has  been  erected  in  the 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arte,  Paris. 

Sso  the  Uvea,  ia  SksMh.  Ossslis  (1871)  sad  Ifaia 
( 1887)1,  sad  Ms  AtmqMMfaNei!,  sd.  hj  Dnpsie  (IRS). 

R<'{jrnault,  Hkniu  Victor,  cliemist  and  phy- 
sicist, was  l)om  at  Aix  la  ('hajwlle,  21st  July  1810. 
A  shopman  in  a  Paris  l)azaar,  he  made  sucli  good 
use  of  his  scanty  leisure  as  to  qaalify  himself 
for  ail  mission  (in  1830)  to  the  EeoIeFolyMeluiiqne. 
and,  after  the  two  yean'  ooniae,  eane  oat  as  a 
mining  engineer.  He  heoame  aprofeawr  in  Lyons, 
whence,  in  1840,  be  was  recalled  to  Paris  as  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  important  discoveries  in  organic 
cneniistry.  Having  filled  chairs  in  the  tcole  Poly- 
technique  and  the  College  de  France,  he  became 
in  1854  director  of  the  imperial  porcelain-manu- 
factory of  ^>^v^•M  He  devoted  iiiinself  to  the 
determination  of  important  physical  data,  snch 
aa  the  lawa  of  exnaadfln  ef  MMt,  the  BMamn- 
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meat  uf  temperature,  latent  ami  H|i«eifie  beats, 
and  ei[iecially  the  namerioid  data  bearing  on  the 
working  of  ateam-engines,  f<>r  whicli  the  iioyal 
Society  of  London  awarde<i  tiim  (Jielr  Kamford 
medal.  He  aUo  received  the  Oofkgr  medal  ( 1809) 
of  the  Royal  8oei«^,  Aiid  wm  aarn  of  ita  foreign 
memben.  In  addltiMi  to  WNncrawi  iwpers  in  the 
Annalrs  tie  Chimi^  &&,  he  nabUsnea  a  Court 
FAemrntnire  dt  Chimie  (4  toHl  14tll  ed.  1871). 
He  dicvi  20th  .Tatniary  isn.  8m  the  Jfam  JTm- 
toriqiie  by  Dumaa  ( 1H81 ). 

BefCOler*  Mathurin,  a  grvia  French  Batirist, 
wm  bom  at  Cbarfene*  Slat  Decemlicr  157S.  His 
fither  was  a  well-to-do  dtinii  t  his  maternal  nncle 
was  the  AbM  Desportes  the  noet.   Tho  bof  was 

tonsnred  at  nine,  but  grew  up  uiw«ipated  and  Idle. 
In  early  youth  he  seetiin  to  have  vimted  Italy  in  the 
wuite  of  the  Cardinal  de  Jo\ curo,  an<1  is  Minposcnl 
later  to  have  tniii^fi-rmi  liis  wrvict's  to  Piulip^ie 
de  lietliiine,  \\\\o  «fiit  as  aiiilMLsaador  to  Uoine  m 
1601.  lie  obtained  a  (.iiKiiiry  at  Cliurtn'R,  aiid 
enjoyed  tiie  favour  uf  Henry  TV.  and  his  court. 
Bat  Ids  follies  sappi-d  liis  lii>alth,  and  he  died 
ao  untimely  death,  13lh  October  1613.  Hia  firxt 
collection  of  aatirea  had  appeared  in  1606.  Regnier'^ 
whole  work  together  ecaroe  exceeds  7000  Unea—aix- 
teen  satireii,  three  epistles,  five  el^es,  and  aone 
odfls,8onf;s.  f']<i;,'rani8,  and  miiiceHaneoos pieces — ^yet 
it  fa  enou;;li  to  place  him  high  in  the  oraer  of  merit 
amonf^  the  |MM>tit  of  Frauoe.  He  is  jrreatest  in  hia 
satires,  written  in  tiie  uMial  Aicxandrina  couplet, 
and  admirably  jHilinheil,  vft  vi-inmiH  and  original. 
Tliev  touch  sorial  and  inor.il  iini'stioiis  only,  and 
crui'^cijiii'iitly  are  not  of  nien'ly  i-pln'Micral  inlcreat, 
as  |Hilitifal  satireH  most  ofteu  are;  and,  what  1b 
rare  in  Fi  ciich  satire,  they  mostly  escape  the  fault 
of  handling  ali^ttraet  ty)>e!«  instead  of  actual  con-  i 
Crete  emlKxliments  of  tlie  t\i>e.  Breadth,  force, 
and  reality  chaiaetetiM  them' all,  but  these  nierito 
together  reach  their  highest  {toint  in  the  thbtaenth, 
Macetie,  a  satire  on  a  hypocritical  old  woman  who 
corrupts  the  hearts  of  the  ynun^  around  her  br  her 
cynical  vipwt  of  life.  Re;'nier  uuitated  indeed  the 
Mtire  of  Juvenal  and  Horare,  yet  he  did  not  a>py 
it,  and  he  threw  his  i>«n  heart  into  the  form  he 
borrowed.  He  wnn  the  last  of  the  j^reat  poets  of  the 
16th  oentury  :  aft'-r  liim  was  to  follow  a  perio«l  of 
barrenne^H,  alike  from  the  poverty  of  nature  and  the 
sterilising  intluence»  of  the  traditions  of  Malherbe 
and  his  school.  It  was  againnt  the  attorks  of 
Malherbe  that  R^nier  chamnioned  Roaaaid,  and 
later  he  himself  was  defended  by  Boilean. 

Editions  are  bj  BtOiseUs  (17S9),  Langlet  Dofresnoy 
nrSSL  Praner  Pdtevfai  (IMOL  MTde  Barthtieniy 
(1M2),  and  R  Oonrfaet  (1875).  See  Cheinsr's  JNMfo- 
ffrapkxe  de  Regnier  ( 1889 ). 

Becratfag.  See  Enoro^no. 
Becalar  CanMUb  fleeCAiiow. 

Kegiilnrs.   s.  ..  Tlkroy. 

Renins,  a  term  in  Metallnrgy,  which  is  now 
UMcd  m  a  generic  sense  for  metals  in  different 
stages  of  purity,  but  which  still  retain,  to  a  sreater 
or  less  extent,  Uie  impurities  thev  contaimnin  t)ie 
state  of  ova.  When,  for  example,  the  ore  known 
as  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  smelted,  the  product  of 
the  differetit  furnaces  through  which  it  passes  is 
calle<l  re);ulus  until  it  is  nearly  pure  copper.  The 
name,  whicli  si;;nilies  'little  kin^;,'  was  lir--t  ^'iven 
by  the  alchemiNta  to  the  metal  antimony,  on 
account  of  itM  power  toIBndtf  g(dd  brittle. 

Rcgiilns.    See  OoLDEN  CRnmcD  Wnv.s. 

ReKUlUH,  Makci  h  AtimI's,  a  favourite  hero 
witli  the  Roman  writers,  wa.H  (  orwul  for  the  tintt 
time  in  '2fi7  n.c. ,  and  for  his  militrt.ry  «ncce«sei< 
obtaineil  tlie  lionour  of  a  triumph.  Chosen  consul 
a  second  time  (256),  he  was  smt  along  with  his  1 


colleague  Maalius  at  tlie  head  of  a  navy  of  .110 
ships  against  the  Carthaginiauii,  and  encountering 
the  enemy's  fleet  off  Heraclea  Minor  he  totally 
defeated  it.  Tlie  Romans  then  landed  near  ClypM» 
where  for  some  time  Renins  was  victorioai  in 
eveiy  eDBenater,  bnt  at  last  (896)  snlbnd  a  told 
defeat  aatd  was  taken  prisoner.  He  rsmained  is 
captivity  for  five  years,  but  when  fresh  rerenes 
induced  the  Carthaginians  to  solicit  peace  Regnloi 
was  r<'l('Mse«l  on  parole  and  sent  to  Rome  in  com- 
pany \\itli  the  Punic  envdv.s.  It  i.s  relattsi  by  the 
Roiii.'ui  iMM'i.s  and  historians,  as  an  instance  and  a 
UHxlcl  <>i  tlio  nio!il  supreme  heroism,  how  Regulusat 
first  refuse<l  to  enter  Rome  since  he  was  no  longer 
a  citizen  ;  bow,  after  this  conscientious  scruple  was 
overcome,  he  decline4l  to  give  hi.^  opinion  in  the 
Senate  till  that  illnstrioos  body  laid  upon  him  ita 
commands  to  do  SO}  Imw  he  then  earnestly  dia- 
suaded  them  ffow  agrwdng  to  any  of  the  Cartasgja- 
ian  prnposala,  even  to  an  exdiange  of  prisonen;  sad 
how,  alter  he  had  succeeded  by  hia  earnest  apjMsli 
in  obtaining  the  reiecHon  of  the  (Carthaginian 
ofTers,  he  resist i-d  all  persua-sions  to  break  his 
parole,  though  conscious  of  the  fate  that  await«i 
him,  ami,  refusing  even  to  see  his  family,  retum^ij 
with  the  anil>as»a<lor8  to  Carthaue,  where  the 
rulers,  maddenetl  by  the  failure  oi  their  8cheni« 
through  his  in.stnimentality,  put  him  to  death  bv 
the  most  horrible  tortures.  The  common  stoir  n 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  cask  or  chest  stack  fall  of 
nails,  also  tJuit,  with  his  eyelids  cut  efl^  he  was 
exi*os«i  to  the  (hoe  of  the  AMeaa  anau  Uafor 
tunately  this  noUa  tale  of  heroie  xr*'*'^*^  and 
tmtlinching  fortltalo  fi  unhiitariflalf  or  al  kart  na* 
sup]Ktrted  by  aajrgeod  anthoiity. 

Retmlna,  or  Rulv,  8t,  according  to  legend,  a 
monk  of  Constantinople  or  bishop  of  Patras  who  in 
347  A.D.  came  to  Muckroas  or  Kilrimont  (after 
wards  8t  Andrews),  hdnging  relies  of  St  Andrew 
to  Soottand  from  fibe  East  The  adoption  of  St 
Andrew  as  the  national  natron  saint  appean  to 
belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  8th  century ;  and 
for  the  possilde  identification  of  St  Regulus  with 
an  Irish  .St  Kiagail  of  the  6th  ceuturj',  see  Skene's 
Cdtic  Scotland  (\o\.  ii.  1877). 

Regnr*  the  rich,  black  cotton  snl  of  India.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  long-continued  ^wtb  and 
decay  of  vegetation — the  ofgaiiie  rendne  bmg 
commingled  with  the  diaintagtatod  and  daeoniposed 

debris  of  the  sn1>jacent  roekBi 
Ret.    ^  MlLBKI. 

Reichenbach«  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Saxony,  11  miles  SW.  of  Zwickau,  prodaces 
woollen  fabrics— merinoes,  flannel,  shawls,  quilts, 
caahnere— and  haa  wool-spinning,  dyeings  and 
ealico-printing  works.    Pop.  ( 1890)  21,4M. 

Reirhenbach.  a  town  of  Pm^ian  Silesia,  46 
mile*  by  rail  S£.  ^  LiegnitiL   Pop.  736a. 

RelcheBbach,  HEnmcH  Gomm  Lmnno 

(1793-1879),  a  Uitanist  and  zoologist,  from  1830  a 

rrofessor  at  Drestlen.— His  son,  Heinrich  GfSTAV 
1824-89),  was  also  a  liotanist,  a  professor  at  Ham- 
burg from  1862.  He  was  famous  in  connection  with 
orchids. 

Reiehdikacli*  Kabl,  Babon  von,  uatunili»t 
and  technologist,  was  bom  at  Stottgart,  ]'2th 
February  IW*  and  educated  atTabi«gm.  After 
a  short  polltlea]  Imprisonnieat  at  Mm  tastlgatinn  of 

the  French  anthonties,  he  studied  the  industrial 
arts,  and  in  1821,  in  connection  with  the  Connt  of 
Salm,  he  commenced  a  nnmWr  of  manufactories  of 
difTerent  kin<U  at  Hlansko  in  Moravia,  which  he 
manaj^i'd  witli  preat  succew,  retiring  with  a  for 
tune.  He  devoted  nincli  study  to  the  compound 
pnsluct.s  of  the  distillatii)n  uf  orj^aiiiL-  sulistances, 
and  he  snooeeded  in  bringing  to  light  a  number  of 
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cotDpoundK  of  earhon  and  hydrogen  not  previoasly 
known;  among  thew  were  creMot«  (1833)  ana 
pHmftin.  Sttidyins,'  with  eiilliiifiamii  the  »nbjcct 
of  animal  magnet i  -n;.  li--  (liMM)vere«l,  »<•.  :i<'  ili(m)jlit, 
a  new  force  in  nature,  whirh  he  c&lle«i  iKi  iij.v. ), 
and  conceived  to  l»0  intemiediate  l>etween  eleetri- 
citv,  magnetisni,  heat,  ami  li^'ht,  and  recot^iaable 
only  by  the  nervea  of  sensitive  iterWU,  Hu  chief 
works  are  Otelogiteh*  MittAaiiaufm  mt  Mithrtn 
(1834),  UmUnuehumgm  ubtr  du  DmmMk  de» 
MagnetUmus  (1847-49),  several  worHS  OH  *odic 
force'  (1852-58),  Apfiormnen  (1866),  Die  Mittshe 
Lohe  (1867).  Several  of  hi«  works  have  Ijeen 
translated.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  January  19,  1869. 
Sef  hio<,TaphicaI  worka  hf  SmrMtar  (1809)  and 
Fechner  (1876). 

Bcl(iicnberc«tlie  chief  seat  of  the  cloth  oiaoa- 
factnre  in  North  noheiuia,  Htaiuls  on  the  Neiase, 
86  mileti  by  rail  NE.  of  Prai^'ue.    Apart  from  the 

principal  i  minis  try,*  in  whicli,  i:i  the  town  and 
neighLourlnKxi,  wime  10,000  Workmen  are  employed, 
cotton  ami  woollen  falirics,  machinery,  aiitl  leatlier 
are  manufactnreil.  Th«  cloth  imlnslry  wa»  tMtab- 
lislie.1  here  in  the  16th  centu- \  Fiiere  in  an  im- 
portant imltislrial  school.    Pop.  ( I8ti0)  31,03a 

Selchenhall,  an  Alpine  spa  in  the  extreme 
south  eji-st  of  Havaria,  10  miles  SW.  of  Salzburg. 
It  was  almoMt  wholly  conHiniieil  l>y  lire  in  1834,  and 
haH  been  hamlsonieh  rt-li  nli  Ir  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  Uavarian  tmit  >Vorkr<,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  nalt  (11,800  tons  annually)  its  3436 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  partemulnyed,  thonsrh 
the  delightful  air  of  the  valley  in  wnirii  it  staiuin, 
and  it«  saline  epringe,  attract  about  6000  vLsiturH 
every  summer.  The  salt-springs  are  fift«eti  ia 
number,  and  lie  at  a  depth  of  80  feet ;  two  of  them 
yield  25  per  cent^  of  salt.  A  brine  eondnit,  75 
mill's  in  len^'tli,  conveys  the  water  of  the  salt- 
sprin>^'>  from  Ii«Tcht«f«gaden,  throii|^'h  Keichenhall, 
over  mountain  ll.V)  feet  high,  to  Traunstein  and 
itosenbeini,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  which  abundant 
timber  for  rael  b  proeniabw. 

Belchstadt,  Dukk  of.  See  Napolkon  II. 

KeichMiag*  tiee  Gkkmany.  Vol.  V.  p.  178. 

S«id,  CAPTAiir  Mayhk,  writer  ef  bosre'  etories. 

was  bom  in  County  Down  in  1818,  and  at  twenty 
emigrate<l  to  America,  where  he  led  a  roving  and 
adventurous  life,  served  in  the  United  States  army 
during  the  Mexican  war  of  1S47,  and  rlit<iin>ruished 
himsflf  eMpecially  in  tlio  Ht<!ir  if  t'ha[iult«pec. 
The  Hntignrian  struggle,  in  wliieh  he  had  meant 
to  take  part,  was  at  an  end  before  he  reached 
Europe,  whereupon  he  settlerl  down  to  a  literary 
life,  Krwt  at  London,  next  in  Ruckinghamshire. 
He  died  October  22,  188&  His  vigorous  style 
■nd  the  pafiulon  ef  bairbreadtk  'scapes  be  pro- 
vided delighte^l  his  brMtbleia  readers,  who  did 
not  stop  to  notice  the  tmthfnlness  of  his  scenery 
and  the  occjuxional  excellence  of  the  narrative 
otvle.  Amoii";  hi»  liest  books  were  the  Boy  Hunter 
(  iV  ^  the  Bush  Boya  (IS.'ie),  and  the  Boy  Tar 
(  1  mK"  j,  the  Srnlp  Huntera  ( 1847 ),  the  Riflr  Rnnnera 
i  IH.50),  the  H'nr  Trail  (1857),  and  tti.-  HmdleJia 
Uoratmim  (186j^).   See  the  Memoir  by  his  widow 

Rei<1.  flKOROE,  P.R.8  was  bom  at  Aber- 
deen, ."Jlsi  U(  t4il>er  1H41.  After  having  l»een  trained 
as  a  lithograi'hiM,  he  studie<l  art  in  the  Trufitee-s' 
Acadeniv.  Edinburgh,  under  MolUnger  at  L'tn^  ht, 
under  Vvon  in  Paris,  and  with  Israels  at  tlie 
Hagne  He  was  elected  A.R.S.A.  in  1870,  and 
R.S.  A  in  1877,  and  suocee^led  Sir  W.  F.  Douglas 
as  P.R.S.A.  in  1881.  He  is  most  widciv  known  by 
bis  portrsito,  whidi  tie  distiugnishcil  by  unflinch- 
ing verisimihiode,  vigonMn  hendliiut,  end  tboroosli 
modelUng.   His  ItelT  end  fDlMeqgthe  an  lemanc- 
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able  for  their  individuality  of  attitude,  for  the  Issight 
with  which,  in  each  case,  the  characteristic?  of  the 
fitter  are  expressed  by  the  entire  figure,  a«  well  a.>« 
li\  !,u  r  Amonf,'  Ids  more  imjxtrtant  ju  rtraitit 
are  '  Kont  I'refiident  Itigliw, '  in  the  Seotiixii  i'arlia- 
ment  House;  *H.  Wellwiwd  Maxwell  of  Munehew, " 
and  'John  Mackenzie.'  lie  has  also  produced 
many  rielk,  lieely  painted  flower-pieces,  as  well  as 
landeoape  work  of  a  delicate  and  quiet  ehanu ;  end 
his  book  illustrations  nrove  him  one  of  the  most 
aocomplisbed  of  living  draughtsnten. 

Reid.  Thomas,  head  of  the  Seottish  school  of 
Philosophy,  wa*»  Ixjni  on  i1m  .(i:!;  A;iril  1710.  at 
8trachan,  a  country  parish  ui  Kincardiuei>hire, 
where  lu.s  father  was  minister.  His  toother  be- 
longed to  the  well-known  family  of  the  Gregoiys 
(q.v.).  Reid  began  his  education  at  the  parish 
Bcnool  of  Kincarcnne,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
became  a  student  of  Marischal  College  io  Aber- 
deen. He  took  bis  degree  of  M.A.  ia  1728^  and 
contlaned  to  teslde  in  Aberdeen  as  eoHege  Itbmrian. 

his  chief  studies  Iwing  mafhennttics  ami  the  natural 
philosophy  of  Newton.  In  1736  he  left  Al>crdeen, 
and  went  to  En^:  imi  where  he  wasintroiluced  to  the 
most  distinguLniK mI  laen  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London.  In  the  following  year  he  was  presented 
bv  the  senatuH  of  King^  College  to  tue  parish 
cnuFch  of  New  Machar  in  Aberdeenshire.  Tlie 
parishioners  were  bitterly  oppo(*etl  to  his  appoint- 
luent,  hut  his  conduct  and  manner  gradually  won 
them  oven  It  is  said  that,  fam  tUstrust  of  his 
powers,  instead  of  eomposing  for  Hie  pulpit  him- 
self, be  preached  the  semions  of  Tillotson  and  other 
English  divines.  In  1739  Hume's  Trtatiae  on 
Human  Nature  appeared,  the  peru.'i  il  J  hich  cave 
the  impulse  that  det<-rniinod  Hei  l  -  future  pliilo- 
sophicnl  career.  Hchmi  fiill;v  r^di iptnl  'Iji'  idealism 
of  Berkeley,  but  was  now  rt-soluMl  hy  thu  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  it  by  Hume,  and  in  oonsequeuce 
was  led  to  seek  a  new  foundation  for  the  common 
notions  as  to  a  material  worUl.  In  1748  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  short  essuy 
on  Quantity.    In  1752  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

Srofeesora  of  Philosoj)hy  in  King's  CoUesB*  Aber- 
een,  the  senatus  being  the  patrons  of  the  chair. 
Here  he  followed  the  established  eourse  of  teaching 
in  three  succeBsive  yeai>  to  the  ioime  students 
mathematics,  i n  i  il  ]  1  losophv,  and  moral  philo- 
t*ophy.  He  wai*  iiie  tounder  of'  a  Literary  Society 
in  .Mx'rdwn,  which  cnrolle<I  among  its  miMnlH'ra 
Campbell,  Beattie,  and  other  men  of  al.ility  ;  to 
this  society  he  submitted  his  first  draft  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind.  In  1763  he  was 
eliosen  to  succeed  Adam  Smith  as  professor  of 
Moral  Phileeopky  in  the  university  of  Gleqgow. 
In  1764  be  pnbllshed  hit  Inquiry.  His  tirint  for 
general  science  never  Ifft  him  ;  at  the  age  of  fift>- 
nve  he  attended  Ulack  »  lectures  on  Heat.  He 
continued  in  the  duties  of  his  choir  till  1781,  when 
he  retired  to  devote  hif  remaining  strength  to  the 
publication  of  his  works  on  the  niLnd.  In  17f^.'">  tin- 
rhiloaophy  of  the  Intellectual  I'mirrs  ap)a'are<i, 
and  in  1788  the  Active  Powers-  together  fomiin;;  a 
sj'stcmatic  work  on  the  science  of  tlf  tntitian  mind. 
In  1774  he  had  contribute<l  his  acoouu  i  ut  A ristotle's 
iMie  to  Lord  Keroea^  ^utdUM.  The  jpublieBtion 
oMbe  Active  Fovmt  was  the  ehiee  of  hie  eareer  ae 
an  author,  althou^'h  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept 
up  his  bodily  ami  mental  vigour  and  bis  interest 
1  in  s<  ienci-.  Me  ^  :t>  mkr n  ill  suddenly  in  the 
autumn  of  17!Hi,  ;iim1  liinl       the  7th  Cclol>er. 

Like  Kant,  I!-  nl  "it-  k  u^ril  to  metajdiysical 
research  by  llume,  and  Ijecame  the  chief  of  a 
school  whose  aim  was  to  deliver  philosojihy  from 
scepticism,  and  to  do  so  by  reetuu;  finally  on  prin- 
ciples of  intuitive  or  a  priori  tuigUi.  The  Scottish 
pfiiioeophy.  dominant  UU  Sir  W.  Hamiltoii's  time 
ui  SeotlaM,  and  Inflnentlal  in  Fkanoe  (mo  Boyir- 
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OOLLABD),  foand  A  wmltm  defender  in  IfCoah 

(q.v.). 

See  the  ftitiole  Common  Sbmbk;  the  Life  br  Dugald 
Stewart praAxMl  to  Beid'a  works  (4  vela.  ISOtt) ;  tbe  edition 
by  Sir  WilliAm  Hamilton  (1KV3);  rol  IL  of  Ferrier'g 
Ltfturr*  ( 1866) ;  and  M'Coah's  Scottith  PhilotopKg. 

Rolicate^  a  thriving  tnarkot  t4)wii  of  Surrey, 

Sleitnaiitly  situated  at  the  aouthern  l)a«e  of  the 
[ortb  Duwna,  21  iiiilee  &  of  London.  Of  the 
eMtle  of  the  Earls  of  Wammie  Kttto  vaBains  eaTe 
a  gnuw  mound,  with  large  vanlta  or  earenia  be- 
neath 11,  The  ehoreh,  with  Tranntion  Nonnaa 
piera,  bot  mainly  PWrpendicular,  «ontaina  the  grave 
of  Lord  Howard  of  Emnj^hain,  and  a  library  (1701 ) 
witli  some  curioun  MS.S.  ami  many  of  Kvelyn's 
books.  Utiier  Iniildings  are  the  public  hall  (1861) 
and  the  gramiiiiir^chLK)!  (1675).  Foxe  the  niar- 
tyroloffiflt  in  claimed  for  a  resident  ;  and  Arch- 
bi.Hlio]>  Twhcr  died  here.  Till  18;?'2  Hei^'ate 
returnetl  two  menilwi'si  t-o  jiariianient,  and  then 
one  till  18ti7.  It  wa-s  incorporattnl  as  a  municipal 
borovgh  in  ItMiS.  Fop.  ( 1(151 )  4827 ;  ( 1881 )  18»6a2 ; 
(I881TSS.6M. 
RrlKn  •f  Terror*   8m  Dastoh,  Bobis- 

PIEKRK. 

Relldavik.  See  IcxLAifD. 

Keima'ru8«  Hbrmann  Samvbl,  scholar  and 
theologian,  was  bora  22d  Deeenlwr  1694,  at  Ham- 
bnigi  He  atmUed  afc  Jaut  aad  Wittenberg, 
travdlad  afterwanda  fn  Holhad  and  England,  and 
was  on  his  return  dMied  reetor  of  the  school  at 
Wisniar,  and  sabaaqoently  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Mathematics  at  the  gymnasinni  of  Hambnrg. 
He  die<l  tliere.  l^t  March  1768.  He  is  the  anther 
of  tlie  NO  chIIi'iI  '  W'olfenbilttelsche  Krji>,'iiiente  eines 
Ungenannten,'  tint  published  by  Les.ninu  in  1777. 
These  'Fragmente,'  up  to  that  time  onljr  known 
in  MS.  by  a  few  OI  Reiinarus'  most  intimate 
fiieuds,  prodnoad  the  profoundest  sensation 
thnmgbont  Uermany :  aimea  in  them  the  author, 
in  the  boldeat  aod  moife  trandiaiit  naiUMr.  d«nie<l 
the  snpematural  origin  of  Christiaal^.  Another 
work  in  the  same  direction  is  his  VonehnuU 

IViiftr/iritrn  (/rr  S'at url irlnn  Jir/iffion  :  of  a  inia- 
relluneou,-*  ciiaracter  are  his  I'n'mitia  ll'w/iarif/u/a, 
Df  I'ltit  Ffihririi,  and  liis  edition  of  Dio  Cassius. 
See  the  monograph  by  D.  F.  Strausa  (1800  ;  2d 
ed.  1878). 

RfimH.  See  Rhrims. 

Rein.  See  Bridle,  Ridinq  and  Drivinq. 

Rein<leer.  or  CaRIIkm  [Unnyifer  tarandus),  a 
qiecies  of  deer,  the  only  representative  of  the 
■enoa.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Enroite,  .Asia,  and  America,  and  was  introduced 
into  Iceland  in  1770.  In  Caithness  it  existed  till 
the  middte  of  the  13th  eentnry  ( Uartiag's  Egimet 
BritUkAmimah,mD).  Itieby  the  moel  vein 
•Me  of  the  deer,  for  not  onlv  are  the  flesh  and  skin 
of  much  use,  bnt  tbe  animal  has  long  been  domesti- 
cated in  Scandinavia,  esiiecially  amon^  the  Lap- 
landei-s.  The  wild  reindeer  of  LH{)lan<l  is  almost 
etjual  in  size  to  the  staj;,  but  tii<-rt-  are  ^^reat 
diHerences  of  size  in  diflierent  district-*,  the  largest 
size  being  generally  attained  in  the  polar  regions. 
Tbe  domesticated  animal  is  never  so  large  as  the 
wild  one;  bnt  that  of  Siberia  is.  like  the  wild  one, 
much  laiyer  tiian  that  of  Lapland.  The  reindeer 
b  ■troog,  somewhat  heavily  bnilt,  bnt  vet  very 
ewift,  The  hair  is  longer  in  winter,  and  is  gray 
or  brownish  in  colour.  The  legs  are  short  and 
thick,  and  the  limad  main  hoofs  spread  out  as  the 
animal  .HjK'cii;*  o\er  the  snow.  Besides  the  main  , 
hoofs,  there  are  two  accessory  lateral  hoofs.  The  i 
head  is  carried  horizontally,  not  erect  as  in  other  | 
deer.  The  muffle  of  the  nose  is  hairy.  The  antlers 
are  laige  and  are  unique  in  being  poaaesaed  by  1 
bolh  lexea.  Moveover,  they  bei^  le  eppeer  «t  ea  ' 


early  atage  in  life,  within  a  few  weeka  alter  Urtb, 
aad  ftfc  the  aune  tune  in  beth  eoi^  wheraae  in  the 
other  deer,  in  which  only  the  males  have  aotlera, 

they  do  not  appear  before  nine  months  or  more 
after  birth.  In  the  female  the  antlers  are  some- 
what smaller,  thinner,  and  le.'<M  branched  than  in 
the  male,  and  are  retaiue<l  through  the  winter 
until  the  l>n.H>ding  season  in  spring,  after  which 
they  are  cjust.  'The  male,  on  tbe  other  liand,' 
Darwin  notes,  'casta  his  horns  much  earlier, 
towards  the  end  of  November.'  There  b  great 
variabiUtgr  in  the  antlers  ;  '  there  is  a  "  bez  tine  " 
ea  wail  ae  a  •«  brow  tine^"  whieh  are  peooliar  in 
beiac  either  bnadied  or  pahnato.*  fa  eaamwr 
the  Lapland  reindeer  feeds  chiefly  on  the  shoots 
of  willow  and  birch,  while  in  winter  it  depends 
mainly  on  Uohena  such  aa  the  KMialled  leiadeer 


moss.  It  seems  that  they  nae  both  their  antlers 
atiil  their  hoofs  in  removing  the  snow  which  hides 
their  food.  The  animals  run  swiftly,  but  not 
KTacefully,  taking  sliding  strides,  and  their 

hoofs  snap  together  H>  i hey  run.  In  tlieir  n.'\tural 
life  tlie  reindeer  are  greearious.  They  ini^pate 
from  tlie  nM>untains  to  tbe  lowlands  in  winter,  and 
return  again  in  spring,  a  change  in  part  dejiendent 
on  the  food-supply.  Moreover,  by  leaving  the  low- 
laade  in  aMiag  tMy  free  tbemaelvaa  froni  tlie  gnat* 
•ad  gad*flica,  wUdi  tnmUe  tlwm  very  aerlooslv. 
It  is  said  that  the  Lapps  have  to  move  their  herds 
near  the  coast  in  the  summer  if  the  health  of  their 
xtock  is  to  l>e  preserve*!,  and  sometimes  an  iinnien.<e 
herd  will  rush  in  a  headlong  nice  to  the  sea. 

In  North  America  and  elsewlien^  the  reinile»»r 
is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  it*  ll»-sli,  fat,  and  hide. 
They  are  shot  or  trapped  in  snow  pita.  Tbe  flesh 
and  fat  are  used  in  a  fresh  state  or  made  into 
pemmican.  The  skin  is  used  in  many  ways— fur 
olothiug,  faeddiag*  and  the  like.  To  the  Ian- 
landen  *1iw  reindeer  eervee  aa  a  anbetilatefor 
boree,  oow,  sheep,  and  goat,'  but  its  domeatieatioe 
is  not  very  cotnplete.  It  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  the  LappV  \^ealth,  and  some  |«*i.seKji  tame  heril> 
of  two  thou.Hund  or  more,  which  feed  chiefly  in  the 
mountainous  regions  in  summer  and  in  the  lower 
grounds  in  winter.  The  animal  can  maintain  a 
speed  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  time, 
and  can  easily  draw  a  weight  of  two  hundred 
pounds  k'^iik's  the  sictige.  Almoat  every  pert  of 
the  dead  animal  is  uaed  in  aome  wagr.  Tlie  nfai- 
deer  aho  yieMa  exeellent  milk. 

Rolndccr  Ml>SS  {f'inomyrt  rcirifji/rrinrt  or 
Clittlutiiii  niiKfi/eniiii ),  a  lichen  of  great  iniiHtrtauce 
to  till-  Laplanders  an<l  other  inhalntant^'  of  the 
uorthernmost  re),pons  of  Eurojie  and  A.iia,  as  form- 
ing the  chief  wanter  food  oi  the  reimleer.  It  It 
found  in  almoet  all  parte  of  the  world,  bnt  is 
meat  •bundaat  aad  hutariaafc  ia  the  Aietie  tegiMa 
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It  is  common  in  Britain,  growing  in  moon  and  on 
nionntains.  It  covers  extensive  tracts  in  Lapland 
and  other  very  nortliern  countries,  making;  them 
oven  in  summer  as  winte  rm  hhow,  and  often  thua 
iiccapies  the  ground  in  pine  fore«tii.  When  pine 
foreflt«  are  destroyed  by  fire  it  mion  spring)*  up  in 
ttH  greatest  luxuriance.  It  is  a  ver>'  variable 
plant,  but  always  consists  of  a  moch-branched  erect 
cylindrical  tanlar  tballal.  with  small  perforations 
in  the  aidla.  It  attaina  a  height  of  two  inches  and 
upwards.  The  branches  of  plants  which  grow 
together  osaally  mix  very  intricately  into  one 
niaH8.  The  ini|)oruv.nr'e  of  this  lichen  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Linnirus  in  a  tx-autiful 
pai«»age  of  lii-*  Flora  Lapponica.  Tlio  reiinleer 
rea<'li  it  by  scrajiing,  even  when  it  in  c<»vert?il  with 
very  •b'ep  snow.  It  i»  capable  of  being  UHe<l  for 
liuiuan  food,  and  was  recommended  for  this  pur- 

Iioeie  in  times  of  dearth  by  an  e^lict  of  Gnstavus 
11.  of  Sweden.  Its  taste  b  pleasant,  altliongh 
attended  with  a  slight  pungency  or  acridity.  It  is 
generally  boiled  in  reindeer  milk.  Its  nutritious 
qualities  depend  chiefly  on  the  LicUenin  (q.v.) 
which  it  contains. 

Reineke  Fuchs.  See  Reynard  the  Fox. 

KclapHiniC  Fever  (also  known  as  famine- 
yiwer  and  sevtn  day ^ver)  is  one  of  the  three  great 
species  of  continneu  fever,  the  two  others  being 
typhus  and  typhoid.  It  was  first  definitely  dis- 
cnmiBated  from  tliCM  diMaaet  by  Dr  HoMwnMMi 
of  Edinburgh  and  Other  Seottiih  physiciam  about 
1(U2,  but  it  can  be  trace<l  back  with  certainty  in 
tl>e  recortis  of  disease  a  centnry  farther,  when  it 
was  prev.'ilont  in  Irelaiul  hikI  Scotlan<l.  During 
the  i9tl»  century  it  lia.>«  been  met  with  in  thosie 
countries,  in  Kn;;lHnii,  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  the  countries  surrounding  the  Levant, 
North  Africa,  India,  China,  and,  though  never 
extensively,  in  North  America.  Relapsing  fever 
usually  b^ns  suddenly  with  rigors,  a  sense  of 
chilliiieHy  and  frontal  headache.  JPebcila  icaeUon 
■oan  nta  in,  wHh  a  temnerattirs  of  104*  or  more, 
and  pulse  usually  over  100  per  niinnte ;  the  tongue 
is  coated  with  a  thick  moist  whitish  fur  ;  and  the 
skin  is  often  jjiundiced  (a  plienonicnon  that  never 
occurs  in  tyjihus  or  typhoid  fever).  There  is 
severe  ai  hiiig  pain  in  tlie  iointn  ami  inuncles,  and 
great  sleeplessness  ;  but  deliriunj,  if  present  at  all, 
usually  comes  on  only  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  After  the  above-described  symptoms  have 
lasted  for  a  period  taiying  from  five  to  eight  days, 
genetally  on  the  sevenui  day,  a  sudden  chan^'e 
takes  plaoe.  Tliis  eritU  commences  wltii  a  copious 
pwniratioo,  which  is  followed  by  a  rapid  falling 
of  the  pulse  and  temperature  to  or  below  the 
nonDal.  and  the  patient  appears  nearly  well.  But 
from  the  fifth  to  tlie  eiglith  day  of  this  seeming 
convalescence  a  sudden  relause  occurs,  and  all  the 
primary  symptoms  retuni ;  tiiese  often  run  a  rather 
shorter  course  than  before,  and  again  terminate  in 
sweating  and  in  a  second  convalescence,  whicli  is 
in  moat  oaaea  peraiaiMnt.  The  relapae  aonietimes, 
however,  oeeois  three  or  even  (bur  timea.  Death 
is  a  rare  termination  of  relapsing  fever ;  and  when 
it  doea  ooenr^  it  is  usually  before  the  seventh  day 
of  the  dinase.  No  important  anatomieal  lesion 
la  constantly  observed  in  the  )>odies  of  those  who 
•occuiub  to  this  tli.-ease,  except  enlarj;ement  of  the 
spleen.  One  form  of  the  (ii?<e«.He,  however,  is  naich 
more  severe,  and  very  often  fatal.  It  wa.H  ori^^in 
ally  de«cril»e<l  as  a  ilistinct  disease  under  tlie  nann" 
of  bilious  tjmhoid,  and  is  characterised  by  more 
marked  ImfHieiMko  of  the  digestive  organs,  by  the 
constant  preeenea  of  jaundice,  and  by  abaence  or 
incomplete  development  of  tlie  erina  and  inter- 
mi— jjwi,  Xt  has  now  l>ecn  shown  to  ho  really 
idantieal  with  relapsing  fever  proper.  Rdapsing 


fever  ie  generally  met  with  among  those  living 

under  unfavouratde  hygienic  conditions ;  it  is 
specially  apt  to  attack  a  population  sutFering  from 
insufficient  nuuriMhinent  (hence  the  name  famine- 
fever),  and  is  seldom  met  with  among  the  upper 
ela.s.He>t,  or  among  Europeans  residing  in  the  tmpica, 
unless  they  are  brought  closely  in  contact  with  the 
tiek.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  infectious, 
spreading  dtber  directly  tnm  the  patient  to 
doctors,  nwMi,  Ae.,  or  from  dothee  and  bedding 
to  washerwomen,  who  have  snfTered  severely  in 
some  epidemics.  It  was  shown  bv  Obermeier  of 
Berlin  in  187.')  that  an  organism  (Sj>irillnni,  q.v.) 
is  constantly  present  in  the  blo<sl  of  those  siitFering 
froni  the  disease,  and  his  results  have  lH?eu  con- 
firmeil  liy  numerous  other  o})servers.  Moreover, 
a  i^imilar  (ii-4ea.He  has  be<.'n  prtMluced  in  monkeys 
by  inoculation  with  the  organism,  which  has  also 
been  found  in  their  bodies  after  death.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  tiierefore,  that  this  spirillum  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  (see  Gkrm  Thbory  OP 
Disease).  Thongh relapMngjerer  lias  been  abund- 
antly proved  to  be  dwdnet  from  typhus,  they  are 
often  Hs-»<)ciate<l  in  a  curious  way  ;  epidemics  of 
the  two  diseases  have  frequently  been  observed  to 
occur  in  the  Muno  placo  cithoT  alinnltaneoaaly  or 

successively. 

Treat meut. — The  patient,  as  in  other  febrile 
diseases,  must  be  kept  in  bed  ;  an  emetic  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  is  often  useful,  and 
aperients  may  be  required  ;  a  light  but  liberal  diet 
iSeuId  be  given.  Opiates  are  frequently  necessary 
to  relieve  -tho  pain  and  aleeplciiinieea.  No  meana 
have  yet  been  discovered  for  cutting  ahoft  the 
(lisea'io  or  preventing  relapses. 

Kelatlons,  Maintknaxce  of.  Accordinir  to 
English  liuv,  a  huHhaml  is  bound  to  maintain  Ids 
wife  ;  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  or  makes  it 
impossible  for  her  to  live  with  him,  she  has  an 
'  anthority  of  necessity '  to  pledge  his  credit  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  poor  a  husliand  may  be  ponUbod  foT  deserting 
his  wife,  and  cmnpelled  to  provldo  for  hor  niain< 
tenanee ;  the  husband  of  a  Innatic  wife  may  be 
comjielled  to  contribute  to  her  maintenance  in  an 
asylum.  I'nder  tlie  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  1882,  a  woman  who  has  property  may  lie  com- 

telled  to  contriitnte  to  tiic  maintenance  of  her 
usband.  At  the  comnum  law  a  parent  is  not 
legally  liound  to  maintain  a  child  ;  but  he  may  be 
indicted  for  not  supplying  an  infant  child  with 
neoeeearies.  In  like  manner  a  child  ia  not  bound 
at  cooimon  law  to  maintain  hia  parcnta.  But  tho 
poor-law  of  1608  imposes  a  dlrast  liability  on  tho 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  grandmother,  or 
chihlren  of  any  peraon  not  able  to  work  ;  and  by  a 
sulisequent  act  a  man  who  marries  a  woman  having 
children  (legitimate  or  illegitimate)  must  niaintain 
such  childi-en.  Bastard  children  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  motlier ;  but  the  father  may  be 
summone<l  l>efore  justices  and  ordered  to  pay  a 
weekly  sum  to  the  mother,  or  to  aperaon  Mipointed 
by  the  justices.  A  graniddiild  tt  not  nable  to 
maintain  a  grandparent^  nor  can  a  man  he  reouired 
to  malBtain  peraona  rdatod  to  him  only  by  affinity 
(as  e.g.  a  son's  wife),  or  a  collateral  relation  (aa 
e.g.  a  orother  or  nephew).  In  Scotland  the  father, 
and  failing  hini  tlie  mother,  is  Isnind  to  maintain 
children  until  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  a  liveli- 
IhmmI  ;  a  fatlirr  relu^in;,'  to  provide  for  his  child  is 
punishable  hy  tine  or  impri.sonment.  Farents  have 
a  claim  <m  their  chihlren,  and  a  husliami  is  lionml 
to  maintain  the  indigent  parents  of  his  wife  during 
the  subsistence  of  the  marriage.  The  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  is  bound  to  support  it,  and  if  tlie 
child  is  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  the  obligation 
may  last  thranghont  ita  life.  A  hnahand  ia,  of 
course,  booad  to  aopport  hia  wife ;  if  he  refnaea  to 
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do  so  8he  niay  kne  for  aliment,  and  he  in  liable  to 
hat  creditors  for  alimentary  debts.  In  the  United 
SIbAm  the  laws  of  the  states  vary ;  but  the  doty  to 
npport  wife,  childmi,  and  puenta  ia  OBOMaUy 
reeoRnified,  and  It  Is  oanally  nade  a  ponl  ofliMe 

to  iiliniiildn  wife  or  children. 

Belative  Keys.  ^  Hcaul 
Kdattve  Bank.  Bee  Rank. 

Relativity  of  Knowledge.  The  doctrine 
of  ilif  rrlativity  of  kiiowliMi^/e  ix  almost  a  comtiion- 
pliwf  in  tMiint'  itliiliisophical  8chof)lH,  i\n>\  in  a;* 
Hlrenviuuxly  denieil  1)V  others.  It  in  eonnecte*! 
primarily  with  the  i>iiitrH.Ht  Itetween  the  uhstilute 
and  the  relative,  or  the  noumenon  and  phenomenon, 
and  is  one  phase  of  the  great  discussion  as  to  the 
relation  of  knowledge  to  reality.  In  its  modern 
form  the  doctrine  has  obtained  currency  chiefly 
thnmgb  the  speeulatioiis  of  Kant,  Hamilton,  and 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  Knowledge  evidently  implies 
a  knowcr  and  a  relation  Initwwn  the  knower  and 
the  oh^ect  known.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the 
object  IS  eonditione<M>y  till- rfliilion  into  which  it 
is  brought;  merely  by  liecnruiii^:  an  ohjiH-t  the 
thing  as  it  i»  in  itself  iiii(i('r)4in>s  a  cliuii^c  nr 
aooommodation  Our  knowledge  therefore  can 
saver  yield  tin'  reality  of  things — the  noumenon 
OT  tiUng-in  it.Helf  but  only  the  phenomenon,  the 
tUagas  itappean*  to  us.  Or,  as  it  is  othemvise 
Mipwed,  in  beiiw  known  the  objeot  maateonfdnn 
tolJie  natara  of  we  knowing  fualty,  tha  mental 
constitution  or  organisation  of  the  knowwr;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  conclude,  says  HunQton,  that 
the  propertii'!*  of  existence  are  known  ■  in  tlieir 
native  pnrily  and  without  atldition  or  nicMliliciilion 
from  our  organs  of  senne,  or  our  capmnties  of 
intellii;enre. '  Hamilton's  general  conclusion  i» -. 
*Of  things  absolutfly  or  in  theniwlves,  Ue  tliey 
external  or  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing,  or 
know  them  only  as  inoognisable ;  and  we  beocnue 
•ware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as 
tUs  it  indireetly  or  accidentally  revealed  to  ua, 
throash  certain  qnaUtjiea  related  to  onr  faeultiee  of 
knowledge.  AlTtliat  we  Icbow  le  therefore  plieno- 
menal.  plienomenal  of  the  unknown.'  This  is 
adopted  by  Mr  Sm-ncer,  ami  ma«Ie  the  l»a«ift  of 
liis  tlieory  of  knowksige,  or  rallier  of  wluif  Kriiier 
wuul<i  have  callisi  his agnoiologv ,  his  iltK-trinc  of  our 
necessarj'  ignorann'  :  ■  Tlie  re/ilitv  existing  tiehind 
all  appearanroK  is,  and  mu^t  ever  ijc,  unknown.'  In 
Kant  a  Himilar  dcictrine  is  associated  with  the 
asserted  subjectivity  of  the  form*  of  spaoe  and 
time ;  bat  it  is  also  based  npon  the  knader  oon- 
•IdMmtioB  that  pisraflptioB  can  give  us  'only  the 
ndatian  of  an  object  to  the  rabjeet,  not  the  inward 
ereenoe  which  belongs  to  Uio object  in  itself.'  The 
empirical  schools,  which  resolve  oar  knowledge  into 
iniprcs-ions  of  sense  manipulated  according  to  (he 
laws  of  a— .ofiation,  likewise  accept  in  it«  widest 
Kfri-^c,  a-~  .1  S  Mill  imint"  out,  the  doctrine  of  'the 
entire  iniuHc^-ihilit y  to  our  faculties  of  any  other 
knowledge  of  thing?*  tlian  thai  of  the  impressions 
which  they  produce  in  our  mental  conscioiiHness. ' 
Bat,  inasmuch  as  tliev  in  many  cases  profess  a 
sceptical  ideaUam  whicli  denies,  or  leaves  doubtful, 
the  existaneo  of  any  reality  beyond  the  states  of 
coosdoosness,  their  views  are  Ma  nsoally  aasod- 
ated  with  the  term. 

The  starting-jKutit  of  the  abo\-e  argument  nmst 
l>e  conceded  by  all.  Kuowlwlge  ()l)viously  inijilies 
relation;  it  exint-s  only  through  tln'  (liialit\-  of 
knower  and  known,  this  duality  ln'ing  as  nt'ccs.sarily 

Iirescnt  in  the  cjix;  of  what  if  called  self  know 
edge  nn  in  the  case  of  knowledge  by  self  of  inde- 
pendent objeelik  But  tba  npholuers  of  the  doctrine 
of  relativity  proceed  to  convert  this  essential 
feature  of  intelligence  into  a  proof  of  the  '  iinpo- 
tnea'  «f  our  laealtiak  For  toe  term  ia  used  In 


such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  taint  or  defect  in  oar 
knowledge.  Our  knowledge  is  condemned  because 
it  fails  to  realise  a  certau  ideal.  The  qnestion 
arises,  however,  whether  the  ideal  praposed  is  in 
any  sense  legitiniate  or  possible,  wnat  is  this 
'reality  existiitg  behind  all  ^paanaoes,'  this 
thing  in  itself  that  so  penistently  ei^idea  oar  grasp  ? 
The  answer  of  a  sound  ^lilosophy  would  seem  to 
l)e  that  this  unknown  esMOCe  or  noumenal  reality 
is  a  fictitious  entity  of  our  own  cn'riti<ni.  The 
essence  nr  nature  o'f  a  thing  is  expre>.-t-ii  in  iU( 
(jualities  or  action  ;  the  noumenon  reveals  it«elf  in 
the  phenomenon.    The  relativists  are  in  the  habit 

!  of  saying  tbat  'we  know  only  phenomena,'  thus 
making  our  knowletlge  of  phenomena  tlie  ground  of 

I  onr  ignorance  of  the  corresponding  noumena.  But, 

I  knowledge  of  the  nonmenon.  ^To  say  that  we 

'  know  phenomena  Is  therefore  only  a  roundabont 

way  of  saying  tlmt  we  know,  and  what  we  know  is 
the  noumenon  or  thing  in  itself.  Uf  cour?-e  the  con- 
trast lietween  knowing  and  l»eing  is  not  alsilishe*! 
according  to  this  view  ;  in  human  knowle<lge,  ai  all 
I  events,  tlte  existence  of  objects  is  inde|>endent  of 
i  our  knowleilge  of  them.  It  is  this  contrast  lietween 
'  the  thing  as  existent  and  the  thing  as  known  that 
lends  plausibility  to  the  doctrine  of  relativity. 
But  the  contrast  only  jnstiiea  ua  ia  saying  that 
knowing  a  thing  ia  not  the  aaree  aa  being  that 
thing ;  whereas  tne  relativistie  doctrine  saya  that, 
ipso  facto,  to  know  a  thing  is  not  to  know  the 
reality  of  the  thim;.    Knowle<lge,  in  this  view, 
infallibly  cuts  us  off^from  knowing. 

Apart  from  this  general  line  of  thought,  the 
doctrine  is  frr(|iiently  liased  u[)on  the  large  extent 
fxi  which  .sensation  enters  into  all  our  know  ledge. 
In  the  structure  of  their  sense-organs  diU'erent 
living  creatures  differ  appreciably,  and  there  will 
lie  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  image  of  the 
world  which  they  make  to  theniselvesb  The  know- 
ledge of  everv  being,  it  is  argued,  is  thus  Inevitably 
conditioned  liy  its  oiganisation,  and  (here  is  no 
possibility  of  arriving  at  an  objective  ctiterioiL 
Nlan,  in  the  Protntiorean  formula,  is  the  measure 
of  all  things  ;  hut  lie  measures  them  only  as  the> 
seem  to  him.  Such  a  formula  may  l)e  interpreteii 
either  in  a  sensationalist io  ami  individualistic 
fashion,  as  seems  t<)  have  lx'<-n  lione  \<y  Protagoras, 
or  in  a  rationalistic  and  humanistic  fashion,  as  is 
seen  in  Kant.  The  former  interpretation  leads  to 
a  sceptical  dissolution  of  knowledge,  for  it  leave* 
no  common  ground  on  wlddi  Inoividnals  might 
meet  Kant,  by  making  MMwe  and  ttme,  if  not  the 
categories  also,  forms  pecnnai-  to  tlie  imrnaa  latdB- 
gence,  but  common  to  all  men,  provides  for 
objective  truth  between  man  and  man,  but  insists 
on  the  merel}'  human  and  relative  character  of  sncli 
tnith.  Apart  from  the  jusMTtion  of  the  n»erely  suh 
jective  character  of  sjiace  and  time,  which  Kaiii 
can  hardly  l)e  saiii  to  have  proved,  it  is  eviden; 
that  the  relativist  arL'ument  applies  with  nlo^^ 
force  to  what  are  calleil  the  secondan*  qualiii'-s. 
such  as  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  and  eoKMirs.  But 
when  we  consider  (he  elevated  pleasnree  of  which 
tlie  last  two,  at  all  events,  are  tne  source,  we  may 
well  hadtwte  about  preesiog  tha  rshttiviatiD  aigu- 
ment  too  for.  Things  do  not  exist  on  their  own 
art'inint  a.s  liald  brute  facte,  on  which  intelligence 
afterwanls  supervenes,  to  make  what  use  of  them 
it  can.  It  seems  truer  to  InlieM  that  to  be 
known  and  enjoye<l  by  spiritual  l>eings  is  the  pur- 
pose of  tlieir  existeiicf.  The  relativity  of  the  world 
to  the  human  senses  and  intellect  would  then  form 
no  ground  for  believing  that  the  imji^e  of  the 
world  thus  obtained  was  in  any  sense  distorted  or 
untrue.  We  may  rise  to  higher  insight  and  rooie 
parfeBtastlifltie  appradation,  but  that  onr  know. 
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ledge  is  finite  and  rabjeet  to  revision  does  nol 
deprive  it  of  validity  or  objective  trnth  in  its  own 
tune  and  plaoe.  The  ease  for  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  wiU  be  fmud  etraqgiy  |«»  in  Sir  W. 
Hamilton'*  DiatmatioH*  and  Ltkima  o«i  Mtta- 
phy-fifi.  ill  Dean  MansePn  RAtiipton  LectOVM,  and 
in  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles. 

Relics  (<»r.  leipmna,  Liit,  reJiqiiifr,  '  reniainH '), 

Cnooal  memorialB  of  tbuae  anionj^  the  dead  wlio 
>*e  bem  distingnished  during  life  hv  eminent 
qaamiM:  eraeciafly,  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
objeelB  wbidi  derive  their  value  from  their  connec- 
tion witli  our  Lord  and  ¥rith  the  aabilii  tm,  lor 
example,  fruKnientA  of  our  Liord's  croM  or  crown  of 
thorns,  portii>nN  of  the  iliist,  the  l>onps,  the  blootl, 
the  instroment.H  of  t^irtim-,  thn  chaiim,  ^e.  of  the 
martyrs,  the  mortal  rt'm.iins,  r  In- clothec,  tlie  IkmiUs, 
and  other  objects  of  |M-i>.(iiial  use  of  tlic  other 
8aint8.  With  them  may  l>e  (grouped  objects  to 
which  a  certain  indirect  !«acre«l  interest  m  >;iven  by 
tbeir  being  brought  into  contact  with  tlie  direct 
■Mmorials  of  the  distingui«hed  dead,  as  by  their 
being  placed  on  the  tomto  of  the  martyra,  tondifld 
with  tne  relies,  or  bleeaed  at  the  shrine  or  sanetoary 
of  the  saints,  &c.  Reverence  for  relics  developed 
with  the  increasing  honour  jiaid  to  Martyrs  (q.v. ). 

The  earliest  monnmentH  of  ("hri.stian  hiBtorj'  con- 
tAiTi  eviilonce?!  of  the  dcfi>  unJ  revi-rciitial  affection 
with  which  martyrs  of  tiio  faitli,  their  mortal  re- 
mains, and  every  thing  connecteil  witli  tlieir  martyr- 
dom were  reganled  by  their  felh>\v-CliristianM,  ami 
for  whfeh  Catholics  profe>«s  to  fiiid  warrant  in  many 
paaaagea  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
Ex.  So.  19 1  S  Kings,  ziB.  SI.  and  xxiiL  16-18; 
Matt  ix.  90-a»  Acts,  v.  lS-10,  and  xix.  11,  18. 
The  letter  of  the  Chnreh  of  Smyrna  attests  this 
plainly  as  to  tho  martyrdom  of  Polvrarj) ;  T'ontian's 
X.i/e  of  Cwriiiii  tells  of  their  stealing;  tlie  inartyr'a 
Imdy,  and  curryiii;^  it  away  by  ni^^ht  in  holy 
triumph.  The  AiNistolical  Constitutions  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  honount  paid.  Miracles,  too,  are  de- 
scribed as  connected  with  relics.  Thus,  Ambrose 
tells  of  a  blind  man's  sight  restored  by  his  touching 
the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  (Servasiaa  and  Protasiiis ; 
and  similar  tranden  are  detailed  by  Gregory  Nuxi- 
anxen,  Chrysoatom,  aad  Leo  the  Graat  j  ao  toat  the 
possession  of  relics  of  the  martyrs,  and  even  the 
€}cca.sional  touching  of  them,  was  regarded  as  a 
special  happineas.  According  to  Theixloret,  even 
citiea  were  content  tu  >liiLie  with  each  other  por- 
tions of  the  snctcil  ticiL-^uic.  Connected  with  tliis 
feeling'.  tiM).  if  foiiiul  a  IxOicf  of  a  certain  eacred 
efhcacy  in  the  presence  tir  the  touch  of  the  relics  ; 
and  especially  there  is  oscrilHHl  by  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  Theodoret,  and  other  Fathers,  to  prnyers 
oHered  before  the  relics,  a  virtue  in  dispelling  or 
WMdiog  off  aiekiieai,  diabolical  in«clunatioiM>  and 
other  evib.  Hence  we  find  that  altan  were 
erecte<l  over  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  or  at  least 
that  relics  were  invariably  jilaced  on  the  altars, 
wherever  erci  te<l  ;  insomucli  that  Trullan 
Council  orilfroi  the  tlcmoliiiori  <if  nil  ultam  i»i 
which  III)  ri'lii-H  lia<l   bci'ii  Far  immj 

sacreil  than  the  relics  of  nuirtyrs  wius  the  crotw  of 
our  Lord,  which  was  believe<l  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Jerusalem  by  Helena  (q.v.),  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine.  Minute  portions  of  the 
wood  were  diatrUmted  to  the  prin^^  ehuebes : 
•od  (Vril  of  Jennalen,  within  lesa  than  »  een 
tury  after  the  discoveni'  of  the  cross,  describes  the 
precious  woo<l  a»  disjierseil  throufihont  the  world. 
Ai  < ording  to  Rohault  de  Flenry's  Munuire  tur  Ua 
Jrtjstruinents  lU  lit  Paxsion,  '  tlie  total  cubic  volume 
of  all  the  known  relics  of  the  True  Cross  is  about 
5,000,000  cubic  millimetres,  whercivs  a  cross  large 
enough  for  the  execution  of  a  man  must  have 
eootiSned  at  least  180,000,000  or  thereby.'  Tlte 
praetfeo  of  rdie- worship,  and  tho  fediBg  on  which 
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it  was  founded,  were  not  suffered  to  pass  withoat 
a  protest.  At  quite  an  early  period  many  aboiea 
and  mperstitions  had  crept  in,  wiiieh  oven  the 
Pathen  who  admit  the  womhip  do  not  fail  to 
condemn ;  and  Vigilantins,  in  a  treatise  now  lost, 
reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  excesses 
to  which  it  was  carried,  hihI  iiidee<l  the  essential 
principles  on  which  the  practice  rest*.  He  hati 
so  few  followei-s,  Imwever,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  refutation  by  Jerome  of  his  work  against 
relics  we  should  have  no  record  of  bis  opposition 
to  the  popular  view ;  and  it  is  urged  by  Catholics, 
■a  a  proof  of  the  universal  aoqnieacenoe  of  the 
dmreh  of  the  4th  oentory  in  the  praetfoe  of  rdio* 
worship,  that  it  was  not  even  found  neeeaaaiy  to 
call  a  single  council  to  condenm  Vigilantins. 

The  writinp*  of  A ii>;us<tine,  of  Paulinns  of  Nola, 
of  Ephroem  the  Syrian,  of  (iregory  the  (Ireat,  and 
others  are  full  o^  examples  of  the  nnracnlous 
virtue  ascribed  to  relics,  and  of  the  variety  and  the 
extensive  niultiplicutioii  of  sacreil  memorials  of  all 
kinds.  Nor  was  this  confiue<l  to  the  orthodox 
alone;  all  the  difltannt parties  in  the  controversv 
on  the  InfiamatinB  agreed  with  Catholics  and  witli 
one  another  od  thia  subject,  and  even  the  Icono- 
clostai  «t  tiM  wry  time  that  they  moat  fierce^ 
rej>udiated  the  nee  of  images,  admitted  without 
diiliculty  the  veneration  of  relics. 

In  the  a^fe  of  the  Crusa<les  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  the  worshij)  of  relics  in  the  W  est  by  the 
novelty  and  variety  of  the  Hacre<l  obiert>  brought 
home  fruiu  tlie  churches  of  Syria,  Asia  Miunr,  and 
Constantinople  by  crusaders,  by  palmers  returning 
from  Palestine,  and  by  the  Latin  ctinquerors  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  nalona 
CSathoUcs  that  at  this  periml  many  false,  and  poifaapa 
even  abmrd  and  ridkaktu  relioa  wore  intiodoeMl, 
and  were  ■oeeemfnlly  commended  to  the  veneratloB 
of  individuals  or  individual  churches  in  the  West ; 
nor  do  they  venture  to  doubt  that  abuse  and  suner- 
stition  found  their  way  side  by  side  \\h\\  what  tboy 
regard  as  the  genuine  and  aulliorise<l  wursliii*  of  the 
church.  Nevertheless,  with  the  e.\ceptioii  of  the 
Waldenses,  Wyclif,  and  a  few  isolated  imlividuals, 
the  practice  remidned  unchallenged  till  the  16th 
oentnry,  when,  in  oumnion  with  many  utlier  doc- 
trfnea  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  lUime,  it  was 
utterly  repudiated  by  the  Reformeia.  CMholics, 
however,  allege  that  the  practice,  as  aamtioBed  by 
the  church,  has  nothing  in  common  with  thoohuaaa 
which  fonn  the  main  ground  of  the  objeetiona 
allej^'cd  by  I'lotcstatits.  The  Roman  Catholic  use 
of  relics,  !is  autlmriseil  by  the  church,  is  to  serve 
as  incentives  t<i  i.iidi  and  piety,  by  recalling  vividly 
to  men's  niincls  the  lives,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
corporeal  presence  and  the  enrtlily  converse  of  the 
•ainta,  and  thtu  placing  l>efore  them,  in  a  more 
toooldng  manner,  the  virtues  which,  in  the 
exMnplWk  are  held  «p  for  men's  imitation.  The 
deeree  of  the  Conneil  of  Ttant  eooneeta  the  mibject 
of  relic-worship  with  the  gOBontl  qoeation  of  saint- 
worship,  and  reganls  the  relics  of  the  saints  not  a-- 
jMissessing  intrinsic  virtue,  but  only  iv*  in?-t  ruinetii> 
'  throu;;h  which  (lod  Ix'stows  iK'iietits  on  men. 
The  l'"(iurth  Latenni  Couiuil  il'il.">i  forVuMle  the 
sale  or  veneration  of  relics  until  their  authenticity 
hod  been  approveil  by  the  authorities  ;  the  Council 
of  Trent  renewetl  the  pmhibition.  In  the  pastoral 
of  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  inviting  pilgrims  to  the 
exhibitioii  of  the  Holy  Coat  (1891),  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  'the  aathentieltar  of  no  relic,  be  it  the 
most  eminent  of  the  oldest  ebnrch  of  Christendom, 
falls  under  any  precept  of  Catholic  faith.'  Relies 
are  usually  venerated  in  costly  cases  or  '  reli 
quaries '  set  on  the  aU«r ;  they  are  also  carried  in 
procession,  ami  the  faithful  are  blessed  with  them. 

The  Greek  and  other  Oriental  clmrcbes,  and 
moot  of  the  Oriental  aeet«,  agioo  with  fiomon 
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Catholics  in  tlie  jiractice  of  relic-worBliip.  On  the 
oonferary,  the  Retormed  churcheB,  without  excep- 
tion, haverejeeted  (he  oaage  ;  though  non-religions 
relie-wonbip  is  rife  enooxh,  in  the  form  of  swordii 
ol  Wallace  and  Brace,  loclu  of  Prince  Charlie's 
hair,  &c.  The  praetiM  of  i«Uo>«ainhip  forma  a 
nnuble  featar«  of  the  Minhinmritli  usage  of 
pilgrimaffes,  ami  ia  aa  em  mora  impnirf  nt 
leatare  ot  Buddhism. 

Kelief,  iv^  (liMtinguiBhed  from  'sculpture  in  the 
ronnd,'  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  mural  dfeora- 
tkm,  and  in  many  cases  is  a  suhonltnate  doi  Kt  t 
mmt  of  arohiteciand  tat  mUwr  than  a  brancli  of 
Molptore  proMf.  It  Is  low  nXUt  (W-rellef,  haato- 
rilievo).  middle  ( roeoo-iiUevo),  and  high  relief 
(alto-rilievo)  aooording  as  the  earved  figarea  pro- 
ject very  little,  in  a  moderate  degree,  or  in  a  very 
coDfidprahle  deforce  from  the  backjfnnind.  The 
aiieiciit  Kf^yptiftK-*  juai-tix-d  n  peculiar  kind  of 
low  relief  ami  iiita)<li<i  l  oiiiliiiied  (.see  EciYFT,  Vol. 

p  237).  The  wall  i-iMilptures  of  Aaayria  (o.v.) 
and  Babvlonia  (Q.v.)  are  mostly  in  very  low  relief. 
The  Elgui  IburDlM  (q.v.),  from  the  Parthenon  of 
Athena,  ara  ths  moat  notebls  example  of  high 
relief.  See  Sotlptcu. 

Relief  €hiirch«k    See  Uxmo  PBanv- 

TBKIAN  CHUBCU. 

Kdlef im  — cgr.  See  Poob-lawb. 

KelifClon.  The  term  has  since  the  16th  cen> 
tory  become  naturalised  in  mo«t  European  Ian- 
guap^.  It  has  even  in  the  Teutonic  ton<^e8  taken 
the  place  of  the  native  terms  fortnerly  in  use.  A.i 
to  its  etymolojfj',  the  derivation  from  re/iin/ueri'  is 
universally'  reeogniwHl  to  l>e  inconsistent  with 
phonetic  laws ;  the  necessity  for  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  lost  transitive  verb  liaere,  'to  look,' 
liius  not  l)een  made  out :  and  the  derivation  from 
rdegtn  (Ciearau  NaL  Dear.  iL  88)»  which  unpUee 
eare^dmam  ana  aUmition  to  what  eoaeanie  ihe 

Kde  to  be  the  primary  significatioB  of  the  word,  is 
tter  than  that  from  rei it/are  ( LaBtantiiw,  Inst. 
Div.  iv.  28),  which  refers  the  origin  of  religion  to  a 
sense  of  deitrndence  on  or  riinnfction  with  Deity 
by  the  hoiKi  "/piety,  ina-^mncli  fcs  the  latter  does 
not  accord  with  the  way  iri  wliicli  the  ancient 
Romans  used  the  tenns  rtligen.s  ami  rtiigiotm,  and 
supposes  in  them  a  higher  conception  of  religion 
than  they  are  likely  to  have  possessed.  The 
'■"t-antilitll  derivation,  however,  has  not  been 
shown  to  violate  any  known  linguistic  law ;  and 
the  reason  which  Professor  lOMt-MtlUer  gives 
{Sitturai  Rtligion,  p.  .35)  as  'Iflie  Teal  objecUon' 
to  it  does  not  ai)i)ly  to  it  at  all.  It  is  not  'the  fact 
tliat  in  ola'*-'icaI  I.atin  rrliqarf  is  never  uswl  in  the 
sense  of  liindin^  or  holdin)^'  Inn  k  '  Hinding  or 
holding  liack,  or  lieliind,  or  fit-^t,  is  it^  common 
meaning  in  clansical  Latin  ;  it  is  its  nifiiiiing  in 
Ca?«ar,  Cicero,  Suetonius,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Ovid.   Its  only  otiier  meaning  ia  to  vnlnnd. 

General  terms  equivalent  la  meaning  to  religion 
are  not  to  be  found  even  in  ench  languages  as 
ChinoMt  Saaaiuitk  Hebrew,  or  Aimbic,  and  need 
not  of  eonne  he  looked  for  la  tlie  lan^roego"  of 
uncultured  |)eoples.  There  is  no  definition  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Riiile,  nor  any  designation  or  descrip- 
tion of  it  which  applies  to  the  heatlM  ii  ri-lii^'ioiis. 
The  Fathers  and  .Schmdmen  attempted  only  t<>  give 
a  iletinition  of  trup  reiigiuii.  Trie  ditlicnlty  of 
framing  a  correct  definition  of  religion   is  very 

Cat.  Hnch  a  definition  ought  to  ap|)ly  to  nothing 
.  religion,  and  to  differentiate  religion  from  ever>'- 
tliins  else,  as,  for  example,  from  imaginative 
idealisation,  art,  moraU^,  or  philoaoptiy.  It  shoaM 
apply  to  everything  which  u  naturally  and  com- 
monly called  religion  ;  to  rtligion  as  a  subjective 
spiritual  state,  ami  to  all  rtliaioiu,  high  or  low, 
trae  or  falee^  which  have  ohtuned  objeetive  liie> 


toricAl  realisation.  .And  it  should  neither  ex- 
pressly  nor  bv  implication  exclude  any  essential 
element  of  religion,  bat  express  in  a  general  way 
all  that  is  necessarily  incluaed  in  its  nature,  india- 
l>euHable  to  its  notion.  Since  the  need  for  deinl* 
tiooe  of  (his  Idad  was  felt— ie.  aioee  the  eaBMin> 
tive  study  of  reKgions  began  to  be  caltivnted— 
numerous  attempts  to  suppler  it  have  been  made, 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  definitions  of  religion  as  yet 
nri>|KM(ed  fnllil  all  the  retjuirement*.  Th(>»*e  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  .SlrHU.-***, 
\Vundt,  Prteiderer,  Herltert  Sjtencer,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Tylor,  John  Caird,  and  Max  Miiller  have 
attracted  most  attention. 

The  classification  of  religions  also  presenta  great 
ditticulties.  To  distribute  them  into  ( 1 )  true  and 
false  religionOi  or  <8)  natural  and  reveale<!  reli^ons, 
or  (3)  natwal  and  positive  religions,  or  (4)  religions 
of  savage  and  of  civilise*!  peoples,  or  (5)  lx>ok- 
religions  and  religions  not  pot«e(«ed  of  sacred 
Ihwks,  or  (8)  individual  ndigions  (i.e.  founde<l  hy 
great  individual  teacliei>i)  ami  national  or  race 
religions  ( i.e.  the  collective  pnMluet-'*  of  |>eoples  or 
races,  the  growth  of  generations ),  must  obviously 
be  sdentifically  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory*, 
although  some  of  the  classifications  thus  obtained 
may  not  be  without  truth  or  interest.  Max-Miiller 
holds  that  'the  oniy  adentifie  and  tnUy  gif'^ 
dasriileatloB  of  religlona  ia  the  same  aa  that  of 
languages,'  and  Maurice  Vemes  that  they  must  be 
classified  according  to  races.  And  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that,  if  religions,  languages,  and  rac«^  are 
properly  cla.«t8ifi«><l,  the  clawilicatittns  wiH,  on  the 
whole,  corresiHind  or  coincide.  Still  tliey  oufjlit 
to  be  cla.*i.Hitie(l  indepen«lently,  from  a  study  of  their 
own  pm}M>r  natures,  and  a  complete  accordance  of 
their  classifications  is  not  to  be  looited  for.  The 
fact,  for  instance,  that  therearanaiverMl  leligions, 
religions  not  limited  by  lanmrnge  or  nee,  must  not 
lie  ignored  or  depreciated.  Hejiel^  classification  is 
very  ingenious  and  suggestive.  He  distribntes 
relii^ons  into  religions  of  nature,  religions  of 
spirituality,  and  the  al>s<dut«  or  Christian  religion, 
answering  re*«jK'otiveIy  Ixith  to  the  chief  stages  of 
the  historical  realisjition  of  religion,  and  to  the 
childhoo<l,  youth,  and  manhoiMl  ot  humanity.  The 
reli^ons  o\  nature  are  repn-^ented  as  including 

( 1 )  immediate  religion  ( sorcery  and  fetish -worship ) ; 

(2)  pantheistic  religion,  which  comprehends  the 
religion  of  measure  (Cliina),  the  religion  ol  phan- 
tasy (Brahminism),  and  the  religion  ot  being-in- 
itself  ( Buddhiam)  i  and  (3)  religion  which  tends  to 
freedom,  and  wmen  is  exemplified  in  the  religion  of 
the  g»)od  or  of  light  (ancient  Per>*ian),  the  religion 
of  sorrow  (Syrian ),  and  the  religion  of  mystery 
(EgA  pt).  The  religions  of  spirituality  are  held  to 
be  tliese  three — the  religion  of  Kuhliinlty  (  Hebrew), 
the  religion  of  lieauty  ((ireek),  ami  the  reli^'ion  of 
tlie  understanding  ( Roman ).  The  claKniticatiun  of 
Von  Hartnmnn  is  of  the  same  character,  being 
very  ingeniously  conformed  to  the  neetls  of  his  own 
philoflonhy,  ana  yet  not  conspicuously  inconsistent 
with  the  facta.  The  claaaificationa  ol  Lubbock, 
Tylor,  Spencer,  Reville,  and  lyAlvfeiia  deserve 
attention  as  being  liased  on  an  extonsive  and  clo<ie 
study  of  religions,  including  those  vagae  and  nide 
reli;,'ion'-  tn  \vhicli  it  is  es|HH'lally  difficult  to  assign 
!ililiroi)riiile  nliices  in  a  natural  and  csiniprehensive 
M:iieiiie  of  (listrihution.  No  general  agreement, 
however,  has  been  as  yet  reached  either  ia  deter- 
minin|;  tlie  spedes  of  Miese  veligione  or  the  order 
of  their  snccession. 

Professor  Tiele  classifies  religions  as  follows : 
L  Nature  reli^ons,  which  eomprenend  (a)  Foiyd»> 
mooistie  magical  religions  under  the  control  of 
animism  ;  (ft)  Purifiecf  or  organised  magical  reli- 
gions— Theriantliropic  polytheism,  ( 1 )  unoraaniaed 
and  (9)  oiBanieod;  (c)  Wondiip  of  manl&e  but 
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rapafhanMi  and  Mini-elliieid  bdan— Anthropo- 
morphic polytheism.    II.  Ethical  raTigions,  which 

are  either  {a)  National  noniiatio  (nomothetic) 
reliffions  commnnitieA  —  Taoisiii,  ConfuoianiAin, 
KraTiiiiini.Hrii,  .lainisni  atiil  Primitive  RuddhiHtn, 
Maztiainiii,  Mci^aiHni,  ami  I mlaUiii  ;  or  (6)  Univer- 
xalittic  religioutt  commuiiitie»  I»laiu,  BudiiiiiHiii, 
ChriBtianity. 

Religion  ia  Tiitaally  iiniverBal,  although,  of 
oonne,  neither  the  powibilitv  nor  the  existence  of 
nthaiem  em  be  te—jnably  asnied.  The  inatances 
nUflh  BBduMr,  Lnbboek,  and  othen  have  adduced 
to  prove  that  there  are  whole  peoples  destitate  of 
rehgion  will  not  stand  the  tent  of  examination  (see 
Flint,  AntitheiHic  Throriejt,  I^ecture  vii.  and  Notes 
xxv.-xxxL,  aud  RottlcofT,  ReJifjiou.tio>:sfu  tier  rohesten 
Saturwlker).  Not  one  a<lequat«^lv  fttt«<t«d  cane 
of  the  kind  has  yet  i>een  producer!  ;  and  even  if 
such  !i  pane  were  establinliod  it  would  go  only  a 
very  little  way  towanis  proving  that  man  is  not 
natarally  and  normally  a  religiuun  being. 

The  starting-point  of  religUKu  development  has 
been  varifMisTy  represented  as  feticninm  (De 
Bro8«e!i,  Cumte,  Tylor ).  belief  in  ghosts  ( Spenoer, 
Cafjinri,  Le  Hon),  polytheism  (Home,  Voltaire, 
I >u|>uiA),  pantheism  (Tholnck,  IHrici,  Caiid),  Iumio- 
tliLU^ru  (Sehelling,  Max  .Muller,  Von  Hartiininn), 
and  monotheism  (("r<'u/t»r,  Frofe»*or  li^iwlinHon, 
('anon  Cook).  All  theni'  repreHentiitionfl  are  ron- 
jeotural.  The  preHont  »taU^  of  our  knowlr^lj,'o  does 
not  enable  xxa  to  decide  what  the  primitive  reliL'ion 
was.  Historical  research  does  not  take  un  back  to 
it.  Nor  does  it  show  us  what  stages  of  religion 
intervened  between  it  and  the  earliest  known 
histoifaal  reli^ons.  The  ways  in  whiflh  the  nder 
pbaaea  of  reii^non  are  repreeented  by  aathropolo- 
and  comparative  theoloeianit  hftTlng  suc- 
ceeded (me  another  are  merely  more  or  leiw  sng- 
;,'wtive  hyjyothesea,  foundeil  on  datii  both  insnHj- 
cient  and  amhij;uous.  All  serial  arrani^t'iiu'tits  of 
the  kind  oucht  to  Ive  i f;,'Rrile<i  as  of  a  merely 
logical,  non-hint<)rical  ciianu-tcr,  although  they 
may,  perhapci,  aid  in  leading  to  a  discovery  of 
the  historical  ortler  of  development.  Hence  the 
beat  mode  of  arranging  the  ruder  religion«i  mav  be 
that  which  begins  with  the  JfldaaUy  dhnpket  poase 
of  reli^non,  and  assigns  the  other*  a  pboe  ni  the 
order  of  their  la^^ical  dependence  and  complexity. 
Adopting  thi.<<  principle,  Naturism,  the  worship  of 
natural  object»  reganied  a.-*  jKiwcre  or  agentn  will 
come  first,  implying  as  it  doe»  no  original  or 
^>ecial  faculty  or  tendency,  and  l»eing  the  direct 
mod  natural  int«rpretation  of  ph^'tdcai  facta.  It 
may  have  many  forms  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ences of  the  natural  objects,  and  these  forms  may 
imply  very  different  degrees  of  intellectual  capa- 
bility and  very  different  uualitiea  of  diapoaition  in 
the  worshippers,  although  they  have  eertainly  not 
been  shown  to  be  suoceasive  stages  of  religious 
development.  Nature- worship  affords  a  >Mutui  for 
all  other  forms  of  religion  and  worship,  and  in  mo«t 
"•f  them  it,s  presence  as  a  constituent  is  obvious. 
It  !•>  dilHi  ult.  if  lint  iin|nis-»il>l»»,  to  conceive  how 
Mien  could  have  risen  to  any  higher  stage  of  religion 
except  by  means  of  it ;  or  how  they  could  have 
f<uleu  to  enter  it  unless  raised  above  it  by  a  special 
revelation.  And  the  notion  of  a  speoial  revelation 
to  men  who  had  not  by  natural  mnana  ac(|uired 

Sf  belief  in  or  thought  of  d^ty  ia  aeaicely  con 
vable.  Animism  eomea  next  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  soul.  It  is  often 
iiidistingni-shable  or  difficult  to  distinguiNli  from 
nature  worship,  which  is,  an  it  were,  unjilinl 
animism,  while  animism  i>  i  rplirii  nature  wor- 
shiti.  \\'hen  man  ha-s  drawn  a  liistinrtion  hotwi^'n 
IkmIv  and  life  or  soul,  it  in  natural  that  he  should 
work  it  out  in  regard  to  himself,  and  then  judge 
of  other  tUagi  1qrliiniMir»  Mid  the  phoaoo^^ 
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sleep  and  dnaoM,  of  ewooniBg,  aooplexy,  eoetaav. 
insanity,  and  death,  all  eoatiUMite  to  moan 

his  thoughts  when  onee  they  have  been  turned 

in  this  direction.  Hence  a  third  phase  of  reli^non, 
Spiritism,  in  widrh  the  («>uls  worshipiK-d  are 
hutium,  or  conformed  to  the  human  tyjM.^  and  fun 
ceiveil  of  according  to  human  exji^'rit'iicf,  hut 
affect^-d  and  modified  by  physical  imiire>^>ioris  and 
analogies.  The  livpothettiM  of  Mr  Spencer  that 
religion  begins  at  this  stage,  the  first  oeities  being 
deoeaeed  ancestors,  and  tiie  first  worship  funeral 
rites,  takes  no  account  of  a  vast  mass  of  philologi> 
cal  ovideMe  which  estabUahes  that  the  namea  of 
the  oMeet  known  gods  were  descriptive  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  historical  c\  i(Ience  whicli  shows 
that  ancestor-worship  has  l>ecii  ^^raftcd  in  various 
localities  on  an  older  natiire  woiship.  It  also  reat«« 
on  a  very  improl>ahle  ai<sum|ition  as  to  savaf;e 
man's  nusle  (if  viewing  natural  objects  worship|M"d, 
and  failM  to  explain  the  common  features,  similar- 
ities, and  analogies  in  the  various  mythologies,  the 
transformations  of  the  ghotU  into  ooat,  the  inferior 
position  of  properly  anoeatral  goda,  and  especially 
the  charaot«?iiatiBs  of  nalan-wondiip.  The  fonrtn 
phase  of  TeligkNia  development  fa  Polytheism  in 
the  special  sense  of  the  term,  anthropological 
mythology,  the  worship  of  divine  individmihtifts, 
generally  in  origin  nature  goils,  but  tnui^fonntid 
by  imagination  operatin>;  under  the  Ix-lief  that 
beings  analogous  t<»  the  human  rule  the  course  of 
things.  The  fifth  phase  is  that  in  which  poly- 
theism is  subordinated  to,  or  reducctl  under,  a 
Dualistie  or  Monistic  conception  of  the  divine. 
The  conception  may  be  mainly  reached  either  bv 
■peenlaitive  or  othienl  thooi^ti  The  wxth  phorn  la 
represented  hy  the  Honotheietie  religlona  the 
Jewish,  Cliristian,  and  Mohammedan.  Thcsm 
religions  all  claim  to  rest  on  si>ecial  revelation. 
In  them  only  is  l)elief  in  a  plurality  of  gods 
entirely  transcended.  Philosojihical  monism  in  a 
religion  d(K's  luit  ca«t  out  j>olytheism.  Fetiehism, 
image. worsliip,  t-otemisni,  Hhanianism,  and  sorcery 
probalily  should  be  regarded  not  as  diHtinct  phases 
or  natural  logical  stages  of  leligkms  develojnnent, 
but  as  adjunct*  aiM  laeUOBMl  perversions  of 
religion  which  pwuppoee  iti  uumti  or  logieal 
pbasea  or  stagesi  An  adeqmilottiwf  «f  ^viow 
would  necessarily  dislodge  and  Hestngr  *  nniiiber 
of  current  hypotheses. 

The  the«)ries  reganling  the  psychological  origin 
and  the  essence  of  religion  are  nnmerous  and 
divergent.  It  was  common  among  the  atheists 
of  the  18tb  century  to  speak  of  reliKion  as  the  in- 
venticm  of  individuals  desirous  of  ueceiving  their 
fellow  men  in  order  to  further  their  own  selfTsh  and 
ambMoiia  views.  Feuerbach,  Lange,  Spencer,  and 
others  aoootta*  lor  Ita  appewrlMice  by  imaginatioB, 
illusion,  or  tiw  mUntetpretatkm  or  orraaary  or 
exceptional  phenomena.  Some  zealous  super- 
naturalists  have  argued  that  it  ninst  have  origin- 
ate<l  in  a  primitive  revrl.iti(m.  It  may  lie  referred 
exclnsivelv  to  the  intellectual  province  of  human 
nature,  'this  mistake,  however,  is  tisi  gross  to 
have  been  often  conimittetl,  and  is  Hufiicieully  re- 
futed by  the  obvious  consideration  that  the  nieanure 
of  religion  is  not  the  niea.«*ure  of  intelligence  or  of 
knowledge.  Hegel  did  not,  as  is  often  said,  fall 
into  the  error  of  identifying  reli^on  with  tfaongbti 
but  only  eniphaatsed  strongly  toe  imnortuiee  of 
thought  in  religion.  Peschel  regards  tne  principle 
of  causality,  and  Max-Miiller  tlie  perception  of  the 
infinite,  as  the  r(Kits  of  religion.  .And  it  may  well 
be  admitted  that  without  liotii  of  these  intellectual 
jirinciplf?*  religion  would  Ix'  impo-..•^il^le.  Hut  are 
they  more  than  merely  roiultttuus  of  it«  appear- 
ance ?  The  origin  of  religion  is,  of  course,  referred 
to  intellect  by  those  who  bold  that  tiod  is  luown 
Uitoitively,  pmelfdl  dinetly,  apprahnided  with* 
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oat  roedinm  ;  but  buth  psychology  and  Uitory, 
both  internal  analysis  and'  extenwl  olMnratiain, 
•eem  to  disprove  this  hypothwia.  Bdlgion  hM 
oftan  been  reaolved  Into  feeliiig  «r  eentiment. 
Thna  Lneretliu,  Hobbea,  and  Stranw  have  traced 
ik  m^nly  to  fear ;  the  followers  of  Ritechl  to 
a  demre  to  Hccure  life  and  its  goods  amidst  the 
uncertainties  and  evils  of  cartli  ,  tlic  ili^oiplw 
of  Schleiertnaolier  to  a  ftN-lin^'  of  alisolute  ii<'|«>mi- 
»;nce,  of  pure  ami  entirt'  j»t.H.Hiv«'iies)< ;  and  otliei's  - 
e.g.  Brinton  ami  Newman  Smyth  to  the  relijnons 
feeling  regunlwl  either  ax  a  ciistinct  primary 
feeling  or  a  |K-ciiliar  coniiK>und  feeling.  Kant 
represented  reli;;ion  as  etwentially  a  sanction 
for  daty,  and  Matthew  Arnold  baa  defined  it  aa 
*  motmir^  toaehed  by  eniotiaB,*  'etlnoa  heightened, 
enkindled,  lit  np  bv  feeling.-'  This  great  diventity 
ef  viewa  of  itself  indicates  what  inve>4tipitii>n  is 
foond  to  oontinn — viz.,  that  religion  ix  a  vast  and 
complex  thing,  an  inexhanstihle  field  for  pMydiu- 
logical  study.  Almntt  all  the  views  reft'irfd  to 
have  some  truth  in  them,  and  most  of  tliem  are 
only  false  in  so  far  as  they  assnme  themselves  to  be 
exolosively  true.  The  whole  natore  of  man  has 
been  formed  for  religion,  and  is  engaged  and 
omdaed  in  religion.  Every  principw  of  that 
nature  wfaidi  haa  been  einsled  oni  as  tbe  root  ef 
religion  has  really  contributed  to  its  rise  and 
development.  The  study  of  relijpon  as  a  process 
of  mind,  and  of  the  faotorn  which  condition  and 
det«rmine  its  devfl(i|iiui-iit.  if*  the  Mi>efial  taxk  of 

the  [>HVclu)l0){V   i)t    leli^iiili,    11   (le]iHrtIlieiit    uf  le- 

searcli  to  wlneli  many  <-ontrihiition>»  have  Ixt^n 
made  wiuce  Hume  itiitiat*-*!  it  in  Iiih  Natural 
History  of  IMitfiOH  (1750)  by  showing  the  import- 
ance of  the  distinction  ueiweeu  the  cnnaw  an4 
the  reeuons  of  religion. 
A  religion  is  a  group  or  whole  of  religious 


■titntlonB— «>  eloae^  oonneeted  witii  one  anotiier 

as  to  be  thereby  differentiateil  from  those  of  any 
other  religion.  Each  reli>;ion  ha.**  ha<l  a  history, 
ami  itK  riwe  and  spread,  foniiatiou  ami  tniiisfonna- 
tioHf*,  a»  a  religion  can  only  Ix-  truly  Inwiil  by  lieirig 
historically  traceti.  AIho  reli^'ioiis  are  historically 
coune«<t4>d,  are  related  to  one  another,  and  have 
inflneiH  *  <1  one  another,  in  ways  which  may  be  dis- 
covered, ami  can  only  be  diaoovered,  by  historical 
research.  Hence  the  History  of  Religions  is  also 
tlie  hiatoiy  of  leligkm,  not  an  aggregation  of  the 
histories  <^  partienli  ir  religions,  bnt  a  truly  general 
history.  I^uce  the  histories  of  art,  industry,  science, 
and  society  in  general,  it  is  found  on  examination 
t<i  have  Is-eti  a  priK-ex-s  oi  (ievcloiiment  in  wliich 
each  sl-ajic  of  religion  has  proceeded  gradually  fnun 
antecetleiit  factors  and  conditions.  The  iirf<-ist> 
nature  of  the  development  can  only  be  ascertained 
hy  investigation  of  the  histor}-  itself.  No  hffth 
thesis  of  development  should  l»e  assumed  as  a  pre- 
supposition  of  such  investigation.  Natoralistio 
asnorism  is  aa  ill^itimate  in  hiatericni  inqpiry  as 
theological  or  metaphysical  aprierism.  The  nlstorv 
of  relijjion  is  not  only  of  great  importnnre  in  it*>elf, 
hut  indisjtens/iblp  to  the  right  umler-'t  uKliii^'  of 
general  In^torx .  of  the  history  of  art,  of  ]}hiio>ophy, 
CiC  It  has  liwn  studied  with  more  zeal  and 
success  during  the  19th  century  than  in  all  the 
preceding  ages.  The  history  of  reli|;ious  Iteliebi  is, 
of  course,  only  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  religions. 
It  is,  howerer,  distingaisbable,  altboogh  insepar- 
able, from  itt  and  is  often  and  conveniently  desig- 
nated OonqiBrntive  Tiieology.  It  eonprehenas 
compaimtive  mythol<^  ana  the  Usiory  of  doc- 
trines, myths  bein;:  beliefs  which  are  mainly  the 
prtMlucts  of  inia;,'inal Kin  ami  il<K-»rinej«  of  reflection. 

The  Psychol«jgy  of  Keli^'ion,  the  History  of 
Keligions,  and  Comparative  Theology  are  clearly 
dkmclk  and  onghfe  not  to  be  eoafoonoed.  At  the 


same  time  thej  dosely  connected.  They  agree 
in  that  thew  aie  alike  ooeopied  with  religion  as  an 
empirieal  Met  Hence  they  may  he  vQgarded  a» 
parts  ef  n  eompvahenaiire  science,  to  whkh  it 
might  he  well  to  eoafinn  the  designation  *8denee 
of  Religions,'  Instead  of  nsing  it  in  tbe  vagne  and 
amhiguons  way  whieb  is  so  common.  Ttins  ander- 
stoofl,  tlie  Science  of  Keliirfons  may  lie  said  to  deal 
with  religion  as  a  phenomenon  of  exjierience, 
whether  outwjinily  manifested  in  history  or  in- 
wardly realise*!  in  consciousness :  to  seek  to 
describe  and  explain  religions  ex]H'rience  so  far  as 
it  can  be  described  and  expliuneil  without  trans 
oending  tbe  relif^ona  experience  itself.  Its 
stndenta  hnve  onlj  to  aaeertain,  analyae^  explain, 
and  exhibit  expenaneed  fact.  Were  reHgion  a 
physical  fact,  to  study  it  merely  as  a  fact  would  be 
enough.  The  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the 
chemist  have  no  need  to  juil>;e  their  fact*  ;  they 
have  only  to  (lescril)e  them,  analyse  them,  and 
determine  their  relations.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  students  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  art, 
of  reasoning.  They  soon  come  to  a  {K>int  where 
they  must  become  judges  of  the  phenomena  and 
pronounce  on  their  tmth  and  worth.  Experience 
in  the  physical  aphere  ia  espeiienee  nnd  nothing 
mora;  experienee  in  the  apnitnal  apheee  is  very 
often  experience  of  what  is  irreverent  and  impiou», 
immoral  and  vicious,  ugly  and  erroneons,  foolish 
or  insjiiie.  Has  the  mind  simply  to  dencribe  and 
analyse,  accept,  ami  \<v  content  with  such  ex{>eri- 
!  enee?  Even  the  lo^'ii-imi  and  the  a-ethetician  will 
answer  in  the  negative,  will  claim  to  judge  their 
fact«  a.s  conforming  to  or  contravening  the  laws  of 
truth  and  the  ideals  of  art.  iStill  more  decided!} 
flie  moralist  and  the  stndentof  religion  m 
ir.  Religion,  then,  is  not  omnpletely  studied 
when  it  is  only  studied  hwtoricaUy.  Hence  it 
nuut  he  dealt  with  by  other  sciences  or  disciplines 
than  tiioee  which  are  merely  historical.  What 
these  are,  and  how  they  are  rebitf'd  to  religion, 
the  writer  has  elsewhere  endeavoure<l  to  show. 

All  the  particular  tlieolo;^icHl  s<-ience«  or  di^ci 
plines  treat  of  |iarticnlar  as|»ects  of  reli^rioii  or  of 
religion  in  particular  ways.  Tlieir  relaiionships  to 
one  another  can  only  lie' determine*!  by  their  rela 
tionship  to  it.  They  can  only  be  unified  and  co- 
ordinated in  a  tmly  otganic  manner  by  their  due 
referepoe  to  it.  When  religion  ia  studied  not 
merely  in  particular  asjpeeta  and  weya,  hot  in  its 
unity  and  entirety,  with  a  view  to  Its  comprehen- 
sion in  its  essence  and  all  essential  relationr^.  it  i^ 
the  object  of  the  Philosophy  of  Keligion.  Alth<>u^;li 
a  distinct  ami  ooential  department  of  philosophy, 
and  the  liijihest  and  most  comprehensive  tbeidogical 
.science,  the  |>hilosophv  of  religion  could  only  .•ipj>ear 
in  an  independent  ancl  appropriate  form  when  istth 
philoeophy  and  thadkigy  were  highly  deTelope<l. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  comparatiTdy  recent  oijaui,  and 
indeed  has  been  chiefly  enltivnted  in  <Mffmany 
during  the  19th  c«.>ntnrA-. 

The  mbbrrt  l.triiirm  of  Mux  MuUer,  Eenouf,  Kaenrn. 
Rhys  D»vi<lB,  Sayo',  and  Khy»;  Max-Miiller's  A'alurttl 
JUlif/ion  and  Pli'iticnl  Hchijion  :  Tielf's  iindiutt  «'  rhr 
HiHorp  nf  JMitjioii,  anii  art,  'Religions"  "i  Knr>:.  A'l  ', 
De  L*  .S»nsBaye'8  Lthrliiich  d<r  Ritimin\-"i- "-kirht,  \. 
ling's  Miith,  Jlittml.  and  Rfh'ji'nt  Kt- villi  s  AVi'i.  .  j.^ 
deii  l'ru)J(S  n(»n-f»ri/«j/<-J',  kc,  trr»t  nf  the  lii.-t.>n  of 
reli^;ii>ii.  Alliott'*  I'tyrhitlfviy  mrl  T>xtitlLy;ii,  Newman 
Smyth's  Hrliijimii  Fftlinij,  Urinton"*  Rehijutur  Srnti- 
mriit.  I  >.  (Jrwnliaf  Thompson's  Jirtifttoxis  Senttni' liU  v/ 
thr  Human  Mnni,  HapiK'Ts  An/ttfft  da  Mttiifhtu  r»r 
JUIiiiiun,  kihI  ririLi'«  frail  iiitd  Mmtch  deal  with  the 
psyclioloj^y  of  rehnion.  Therv  an-  two  valnabh-  works 
on  the  history  of  tlic  iiliihisuiiliv  of  ri  lit,'ii>n  Ptitidtrer'* 
(trans,  by  Stewart  and  Meii/.u-s)  and  I'lmjpr's  ( traiii  in 
part  by  Ila-Htie)  ;  aluo  treatises  on  Rfl\';>ontpkdn»>fAi(  bj 
Hegel,  Kraoae,  OUOTt,  Taote.  Ap«lt,  i^toeki,  Hartiusim, 
TroiihiallTlir  and  Bamenhoft   Of  weito  hi  IWMA 
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■M  MorcU'i  Phiiotopkp  of  lUliffum,  Caird'g  Introduetion 
to  the  Pkilotopktf  of  Religion.  Morris'  PkUomt^^y  and 
CJkriHianity.  and  Lotie'*  OuUtne*  of  tkf  PhUotopky  of 
Religion.  There  are,  beaidM  th«  relevant  parmgr^hs  on 
religion  in  the  nrticlen  on  Aiqrria,  Babjrlonia,  Egypt. 
Etruria,  Oreeoe,  ludia,  JMian,  Rome.  Ate,  leparata 
articlea  on  the  Tarioiu  rellgioin  of  the  world,  aaota 
CkriatiMk  ud  oUmt,  tad  nuj^otm  dpetrtma  throiifhout 


\  RationAllani. 

Sarnflr.'. 

Scrjwiit-worahlp. 

MpirittuiliMi. 

Thcliitu. 

TheoloRjr. 

Tlim-inphy. 

WUclioraft. 

ZeiKl-Avmta. 

Zor<jaat4>r. 


A|rn»T«tlcl»in. 
Anct'stor-wnrmhip. 

Aiiiiriilwor-hip. 
Anitiiisiii. 

Aiithro^morplilsui. 
ApaioMtiMi 

BmidhiflB. 

Confucliu. 

Copta. 

DirlsjiUon. 

OtichUm. 


Pi  re. 

IdoUtr)- 
Iiispirnt  ion. 

MntrrlaliMU. 

Mohamnudwlnk 

Momiona. 

Xythokar. 

I'snthaiuL 

I'sneea. 

Plant-lora. 

Ponillrinn. 


Bfialntlfr  h  lorm  niuch  x\mt\  in  tlio  law  of 
EokImkI.  ThiiH,  if  the  owner  of  the  fee  »iiiiple,  or 
freehold  of  landd,  jrive  them  by  will  or  deed  to  A 
for  life,  and  after  his  deoeaae  to  B  and  htt  heinii, 
tlie  interest  of  B  is  called  the  remainder,  beeanae, 
•iter  dedvetiog  A'b  Ufe  estate,  all  that  renuins 
belongii  to  R  A  retnaindA- is  distingaished  from 
a  reversion  in  thij4,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  land 
returns  or  reverta  to  the  owner  hiintielf.  Re- 
maindern  are  UHe<i  in  nettlements  for  tin-  ]Mjrini«e 
of  fixing  tile  Hiiccemion  and  tying  uu  the  ]>ru|>erty, 
so  far  as  the  law  will  psnDik    8m  PbRPBTUITY. 

Eemak,  Robkbt  (1815-45),  physician  an*! 
phy»iolo{(ist,  lieeame  a  professor  fn  Berlin,  ami 

diittinu^itihed  himself  by  microscopic  work  in 
l>atholo}p'  ami  •■inhpk'olopj',  and  by  the  mcdipal 
application  of  I'lccirir  i-urrent^.  He  wrut*'  workn 
on  the  development  of  the  vertebrates  and  on  the 
metlioal  uses  of  electricity. 

KcBbailg*  A  town  on  the  north  eoeat  of  Java, 
capital  of  a  reeidency  that  has  an  area  of  S896 

•q.  ni.  and  ti  ^wip.  of  1,17(1, 580,    Pop.  10,000. 

Kemeinbrancer,  Kisti's  <>r  Qiken'.s,  an 
officer  of  the  old  Kxclii-rjufr  of  Kiiglaiid,  wliose  duty 
it  was  to  n?n<iml  tin-  juiIk*''*  tbiit  court  at  the 
proper  times  that  such  and  »urli  iliing>*  liiwl  to  lie 
attendee!  to,  and  also  to  ke«i>  certain  ri-conls  and 
make  ont  proce!4t«e8.  .Since  tlie  constitution  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (q.v.)  the  queen's  remembrancer 
has  been  at  the  head  of  a  department  of  the  central 
oflioe  of  that  floort  The  SeoUiah  eacheqaar  la  still 
presMed  ov«r  by  the  queen's  and  loid  traararer'H 
temembrancer. 

Kenbrandt.  The  nanie  '  Rembrandt '  \vh.s  h 
baptismal  n.-ime  only,  wliicli  occurs  in  VHrii>ii-< 
forms.  Rembrandt's  initially  were  R.  H. — Le.  liein- 
lirandt  Harmenszoon,  or  .son  of  niirmen,  and  his 
futher's  full  name  was  Ilamien  (JerritHzoon  van 
Rijn,  or  lianiien  the  son  of  Gerrit,  living  on  Rhine- 
aide.  The  local  indication,  van  Rijo,  ia  ased  in 
deeda  altar  160O  A.Dk  Rembrandt  la  now  often 
ealkdVail  BIjn,  but  never  Harmenszoon.  At  the 
time  of  the  artist's  birth  his  family  was  of  the  lower 
middle  ola.s.>*,  ami  in  priMiieroufl  circumstances, 
livintr  at  L<»\il<'ii,  and  hotdin<;  property  there. 
!■  roiii  tlw  io;;ist(  r  nf  marriages  and  fmm  a  date  on 
an  et<  liiii^;.  Vixmiaer  accepts  July  15,  1607,  as  the 
true  birtli  date.  Rembrandt's  father  was  a  miller, 
and  his  mother,  Neeltjen  van  Suydtbrouck,  a  liaker's 
(laughter.    They  had 


or  eight  children,  of 
whom  two  died  yonng,  Rembrandt  being  the 
yoangest  bnt  one.  All  the  Uiys  were  broaght  np 
to  trade  except  Rembrandt,  whoKe  father  wished 
to  give  him  a  classical  e<lucAtion  ;  but  be  ha<l  no 
taste  for  Latin,  so  he  went  to  learn  jMiinting  in  the 
studio  of  Van  Swanenburcli,  proWlily  in  lii»«  twelfth 
or  tliirto-ntli  year.  Orler*  ?«ays  that  be  workf^l 
with  Van  Swanenburch  three  years.  This  master  l 
eaaie  of  a  geod  fMoily.  aad  had  vialtad  Italy.  I 


Rembrandt's  next  master  was  Pieter  Laatman, 
but  he  stayed  with  Laataaaa  only  tix  aMMrtlia.  He 
probably  returned  to  bia  fatlwrV  bonae  aboot  1623, 

and  stayed  there  till  1630.  Already  ht>  had  l>*';,nin 
to  paint  old  age  ;  there  are  several  pictures  of  tliat 
date  repnsM'ntin^,'  old  jM>ople,  a.n  well  as  careful 
Htiidii'M.  He  liegan  lii-t  career  iis  an  etcher  very 
C4irl\ ,  antl  etclied  l>eggarH  and  pictur^Mine  heads, 
including  his  own,  also  a  first  biblical  subject, 
McHus  presented  in  tlie  Temple.'  There  are  no 
letts  than  thirty  etchings  for  the  year  1630,  when 
the  artist  was  only  twenty-three.  In  the  same 
year  he  migrated  from  Leyden  to  AnafeaRUun, 
then  a  picturesque  city  of  100,000  inhabitanta,  and 
there  he  set  up  a  studio  and  took  pupils.  Alrea<ly 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  productive  artists 
that  ever  live<l,  Heiiibrniidt  found  time  to  jiaint 
several  biblical  subjects,  bewidcw  a  niimlxT  of^  por- 
traits, and  to  etch  forty  plates  in  tlie  year  1U.11, 
whilst  his  progi*-?<.x  in  art  Mas  so  rapid  that  he 
painted  one  ot  lii.s  most  iniiM>rtaiit  masterpieces, 
'  The  Anatomical  Liesson,'  in  1632,  at  the  eany  age 
nf  twenty-five.  He  married  Saskia  van  Ulenmirgh 
in  June  1684.  She  waa  of  a  good  familyt  tvanty- 
one  yean  old.  and  the  yoangest  of  nine  eliildTen. 
The  pair  settled  in  a  huge  tiouse  in  the  Breed- 
Htraat  in  Amsterdam.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
the  marriajic  was  happy,  and  \^^■  know  Saskia  by 
the  jHirtrait.s  lier  hii.siiaiid  made  ui  tier.  After 
marriage  he  contimied  to  Ix-  very  imhi'-triou'^,  c^en 
I  lie  year  of  marria<:e  having  a  liarve.->t  of  several 
religious  pictures  and  many  portrait.^,  im  well  as 
fifteen  etchings.  The  artist  was  also  in  the  habit 
of  prododng  many  sketcliea  and  drawinss.  Voe- 
maer  ohservee  that  these  are  dther  atntues  from 
nature  or  notea  'taken  rapidlv,  or  elae  enibryns  of 
ideas  caught  as  they  formea  themselves,  with  a 
rude  pen  and  a  wash,  or  a  few  strokes  of  black 
stone. 

KemUrandt  hail  a  daughter,  ronielia,  born  in 
July  l(j.{s,  lait  r^lie  (lied  the  month  following.  A 
second  Cornelia  wu.s  horn  in  lt>4(),  who  also  died 
young,  and  a  son,  Titus,  in  1641.  His  father  died 
aliout  163*2,  and  his  mother  about  1640,  after 
having  Invn  frequently  portraj'ed  by  her  son  both 
in  painting  and  etching.  Saskia  died  prematurely 
in  1642,  Mter  only  eight  years  of  marriage.  Be- 
iweeD  taa  death  ot  hia  motoer  and  that  of  Eia  wife, 
Rembrandt's  aetivity  developed  ilaalf  ki  three 
branches,  {Mirtmit,  small  biblical  or  gSMV  pictures, 
ami  large  canvases  with  figures  the  siae  of  life. 
The  year  ui  Saskia's  deatli  is  also  that  of  the 
famous  picture  known  as  the  'Night  Watch.' 
An  iin[>ortant  branch  of  Rembrandt's  artistic  pro 
duction  from  ]M',i  to  165(J  was  landscape,  which  he 
continued  to  practise  more  or  less  till  1659,  iKitb  in 
etching  and  painting.  After  the  death  of  Saskia 
the  domestic  life  of  the  artist  becomes  obscure. 
In  1654  his  aemuit  Hendrielde  Jagheia  had  a  diild 
by  him  hapttaed  aa  Cornelia,  and  after  bla  death 
one  Catherina  \'an  Wijck  is  mentioned  in  the 
register  as  his  wid«>w,  but  it  is  unknown  whether 
she  Wfis  a  second  or  a  thin!  wife,  and  at  what  date 
her  marriage  took  place.  It  is  not  jirecisoly  known 
what  were  the  causes  of  Rembrandt  s  banki  nptcy  in 
1656.  He  was  an  anient  collector,  willing  to  give 
high  prieea,  and  as  his  family  fell  into  embanrsM^ed 
drcnmstances,  it  is  likely  that  he  helpe<l  them. 
His  art,  too,  beotme  unfasliionable  ;  but  ne  did  not 
relax  hia  diligeooew  Hia  collection  ietehed  only 
8000  florins  at  the  sale.  Voamaer  bdierea,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  had  found  e\idence  of  a  return  to 
partial  prosjwrity,  and  that  Rembrandt  was  able 
at  le;i.st  to  lent  A  conimo<lious  ami  handsome  house 
near  the  Ko/engracht.  After  i-ontinuing  to  work 
\\itli  ('(uisiaiit  energy  and  undiiiiinislied  power,  be 
died  Uctuljvr  8,  ION,  following  his  sun  Iltus,  who 
died  a  year  cnrliar.  Titoa  lefl  a 
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dttaehter,  Titi«,  and  Bembnuidfe  was  prcMiit  at 
the  DAptism.    He  waa  ipared  the  pain  of  toeing 
»  dai  * 


thia  grandchild,  whoae  Baatli  ooedmd  thirteen 
daya  after  Ua  owb.  BMBbraadt  lefl  two  ehUdnn, 
names  unknown. 

Th«>  genius  of  Bmabmidt  has  been  the  fiiihject  of 
nnu'li  controversy,  bnt  hia  fame  ha«  increft*>ed,  not- 
withHtAiidin;.'  utunt«lligent  censure  aii<l  praute  often 
tHinally  uninU'lligent.  Uenihrantlt  wr»  not  Mind 
In  the  inorit8  of  Italian  fiit,  as  we  know  l>y  hia 
collection,  but  iiis  own  practice  was  founded  on  the 
direct  study  of  the  nature  lie  saw  aroond  him  both 
in  hnmaa  life  and  l&ndaeapei  It  is  a  nuatake, 
however,  to  anppoee  that  heoopled  nature  slaviahly, 
ttat  be  waa  a  aoit  of  photographer.  Far  fratn  that, 
he  waa  io  imaffinatiTe  that  he  tianainnted  every- 
thing. He  liaiTan  eoiial  jvnver  of  exprcwing  niaNs 
and  rendering  detail  lM)th  iu  painting  and  etching. 
Hin  teclinicjil  force  in  Inith  art*<  lnus  only  l>een 
rivalled  in  otiier  Htyles,  and  it  Im.'*  never  l>een 
BurpiiRseil.  The  common  atlminitioii  for  his  cliiaro- 
OBCuro  is,  however,  niinplaeed.  The  ctiiaFo-oBcum 
of  Rembrandt  is  often  false  and  inconsistent,  and, 
in  tect)  be  relied  largely  on  public  if^inraiioe.  But 
thooig^  arbitraiy  it  is  always  condudve  to  his 

CnrpoM.  In  etching  the  effect  of  it  waa  often 
ei^htenad  Waa  intentionally  unequal  diatrihatian 
of  finish.  No  artist  ever  combined  more  delicate 
skill  with  more  energy  and  |>ower.  His  treatment 
of  mankind  is  full  orlniman  sympathy  for  nil  ages 
and  conditions,  but  his  esixvial  study  wan  old  a^'e. 
In  his  interpretation  of  iln-  S<  rii(ture?*  In-  liii  not 
seek  to  give  dignity  by  a  factitiouH  magnilicence, 
or  by  elevating  personages  above  their  social  rank, 
bnt  oy  inspiring  respect  for  them,  and  intetest  in 
them,  as  ttiev  were.  At  the  some  time  Ida  artist- 
faculty  of  idealisation  acted  in  ita  own  way  by 
giving  sublimity.  Of  the  gnat  artiato  Rammndt 
u  not  the  moat  perfeet,  bntne  is  tlie  most  interest- 
ing, and  his  work  is  full  of  variety,  both  in  subject 
and  in  technical  tm'tlKxls.  He  was  a  preat  draughts- 
man, in  his  own  way,  and  often  a  fine  colonrist  a» 
well  as  a  great  emeotive  virtaoao  both  ia  palntiBg 
and  etching. 

Rembrandt  bad  much  personal  influence  as  a 
teacher,  and  many  of  his  pupils  became  known. 
His  life  seems  to  have  lieon  a)morl»eil  in  work,  and 
lie  avoided  faahionabie  soeiatgr»  keeping  to  the 
two  elawea  of  baiglien  and  araata  to  which  he 
belonged. 

8m  tb«  life  by  V'annMr  ( Paria,  1877 ) ;  alio  the  atudy 
by  Bmile  Mioh«l  ( Eng.  trana.  edit«d  bv  Wedmore,  1898 ). 
Ae  Ant  catalocne  of  the  etohinga  of  Kembrandt  is  the 
inoomplete  one  by  Oemint,  publiahed  after  hia  death  in 
175L  Pet«r  Yver  of  Amiit«rdam  aupplementod  thin,  and 
Danlbjr  of  Liverpool  published  a  translation  in  1796. 
Adam  iUrtsch  followed  at  Vienna  in  IVM.  De  Clauaain 
publiahed  In  1 '^-4  liii  ixlition  of  preoedmg  eataloguea. 
Wilaon  (liond.  1H.'«)|  iimue*!  a  new  catalogue  with 
original  ulisorvatiuna.  That  by  Chailex  Blano,  in  two 
volx.  I  I'driK,  n.d.t,  includes  both  j>ii*tureii  and  etchings, 
th»t  l.v  .Mr  .Vliddleton  ( I»nd.  1«78)  give*  the  etchings 
oidy,  and  a  catalogue  privattdy  printed  for  the  Ilurlington 
Club  in  1877  gave  the  etohirign  in  chronoliigical  order. 
Vosmaer  gave  catalogues  at  the  end  of  his  liio^-ranhy, 
both  chronological  and  classified.  Mr  F.  S.  Hodena 
luonorrraph  on  the  etching  ( I>ond.  1871' i  iimvi  .*  that 
•cmie  of  the  iil.it<  -i  .ittriliiited  to  R<>nihraiHlt  wi  re  i'V>  cut<  d 
by  otlier  band*,  proliahly  hv  juijiiU.  The  lietit  existing 
catalogueii  of  Reinbran<tt'it  w<irk<i  ^ive  aboat  500  pictures, 
600  drawiuKH  and  Mtudiea,  and  t  lchingt.  The  U-nt  of 
big  mind  may  l>e  judged  of  bv  the  cboioe  of  subject  Out 
of  the  jjLnenil  total  of  about  H.'iO  works  136  are  frotu  the 
Old  Te"tAiiiint,  2.").5  from  the  New,  22  from  cI.ixmcaI 
mythology,  and  otdy  12  from  hintiiry.  There  ar>  iiK. .iit 
440  portraits  and  1(X)  landscApen.  K  -.iil.  s  some  Hketche* 
of  animals  and  many  studies  not  clu'-.f  iL  With  the 
mii^'le  exception  of  the  Bible,  Retubrsielt  ^-nt  little  from 
books,  and  hia  boui>«,  so  rioh  in  works  of  graphic  art, 
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Keiuington,  Philo,  inventor,  was  Ixtrn  a: 
Litchheld  in  New  York  on  31st  October  1816.  He 
entered  the  8aia]l<«raM  ftwfeoiy  of  his  father,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  snneniataoded  the  mechanical 
department  The  pertectlag  of  the  Remington 
breech'ioading  rifles  and  of  the  Remington  type- 
writer  waa  largely  dne  to  his  inventive  skill.  In 
1886  he  withdrew  into  private  life. 

KemiremOBt*  a  town  of  France  ( dept.  VosKef  t, 
stands  on  the  Moaelle,  17  niileH  by  rail  ScL  of 
£pihaL  The  remains  of  an  abbey,  founded  in  620, 
are  the  fineat  bnilding  in  the  town.  The  abbera 
waa  a  prinoeas  of  the  ampiiia  down  to  1M6 ;  the 
nunnery  was  snppieHed  at  the  Revotatiaa.  Ifaalin, 
cotton,  leather  netoriea,  aad  sawmilla  eziat  heie 

Pop.  8447. 

Renltlent  Fever  ia  one  ef  the  varieties  of 
fever  arising  from  malaria  or  marsh  poisoa  eae 
being  Intermittent  Aver,  or  Ague  (q.v.).  b 
ita  ndlder  locaia  it  aoaraaiy  diffara  from  ewreia 
iatennittaat  faver  t  while  ia  ita  moia  aerioaa  form 
it  may  approximate  closely  to  yellow  fever.  As 
the  nature  of  the  poison  on  which  it  depends  is 
sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Malaria,  we 
shall  at  once  priKHNHl  to  de8cril>e  the  most  char- 
acteristic synijitoins.  The  attack  may  1««"  eithei 
sudden  or  preceded  by  languor,  chillincHs,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  malaiae.  Then  comes  a  cold 
stage,  usually  of  sliort  duration.  This  is  followed 
by  a  hot  stage,  in  which  the  ^y>n|)toms  are  com- 
monly imt  mora  iateaae  thaa  tlkoaa  exhibited  in  the 
wont  fonna  of  agae^  Oiddiaam  proceeding  to 
delirium  is  not  nnooaiaiOB»  aad  ia  a  bad  symptom  ; 
while  in  other  caaea  drowmneee  or  lethar^  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  fvuiptoma  There  is  often 
great  tenderness  or  j>ain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  vomiting— the  vomited  matter  fre- 
quently containing  bile  or  blootl.  .\  remission  of 
tliese  symptoms  occnis,  in  miKl  ca.^es,  in  Mx  or 
seven  hours ;  bnt  in  aevere  cases  the  paroxysm 
may  continue  for  twentr-four  hours  or  longer. 
The  renUaaion  ia  aometlnMa,  bat  not  alarava, 
aooomnaniad  with  aweatiag.  The  daratian  of  the 
remiraion  ia  aa  varied  aa  that  of  the  paroxyam, 
vary  ing  from  two  or  three  to  thirty  hours,  or  even 
hmgcr.  The  fever  tlicn  ti  tiirus  with  inrrea-i>d 
severity,  an<l  without  any  enlil  sta^-e :  and  then 
the  i»nrovysniK  and  rpniis~ioiiH  |irooee<i,  nnj«t  e<an- 
monly  acconling  to  no  recogni.salilc  hiw,  till  the 
case  terminates  either  fatally  or  in  convnlesrence. 
In  favourable  casea  oonvalescence  is  usually  estab 
lished  ia  aboat  a  waefci  The  severer  fotaHaf  this 
fever  are  often  aeoompanied  with  more  or  less 
jaundice,  and  hence  the  dieeaee  haa  received  the 
name  of  bilious  renuttaat  temt,  Itiaalao  kaowa 
as  jungle-fever,  la1te-fB?er  (from  Iti  pvevaleaee  ee 
the  border  of  the  great  .\merican  Iake»<):  and  the 
African,  Bengal,  Levant,  Walcheren,  and  other 
similar  local  fevers  are  merely  synonyms  of  this 
disease.  In  England  the  disease  i»  very  rare  ;  and 
when  it  ■wenrs  it  is  usually  inilii.  The  disease  is 
nK»»t  severe  in  southern  Asia,  we;*fem  Africa, 
Central  America,  ami  the  West  India  Inlands. 

The  first  object  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  the 
cireulation  during  the  hot  stage.  This  is  done  h\ 
a  doHe  of  five  graiaa  aaeh  of  f  ^— ^  aad  Jamm'a 
iHtwder,  and,  after  aa  iaterral  of  three  or  foor 
liours,  by  a  shatT)  cathartic  -a«<.  for  instance,  the 
ordinary  black  draught.  (Jn  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  the  remission  will  probably  oe  more 
complete,  when  quinine  ahould  be  freely  and 
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wine  willi  acetate  of  potash  shonld  altm  be  given 
every  two  or  three  houm,  so  ati  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys.  The  (latient  must 
be  carefully  watchcni  during  the  period  of  con- 
valeHcence.  A  timely  removal  from  all  malarious 
intluence,  by  a  change  of  climate  or  a  sea-voya^^e, 
is  of  the  hi^hcwt  im|K>rtance. 

RemoilMtrancet  THt:,  a  detailed  statement  of 
all  the  king's  illegal  and  oppretiHive  acts,  and  a 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Fym,  and  carried  by  159 
votes  to  148,  after  a  stormy  debate  lasting  from 
noon  till  after  midnight,  Novemlter  '2*2  and  23,  1641. 
On  the  question  as  to  its  lieing  printed  the  debate 
began  anew  with  such  extraordinary  exas]>eration 
tliat  an  actual  conflict  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  saved  only  by  the  calmness  and  tact  of  Hamp- 
den. On  a  division  a  majority  of  23  left  the  publi- 
cation free  and  restrains  the  printing  only  until 
further  order.  The  ado|ition  of  the  Remonstrance 
was  felt  on  both  sides  to  l»e  a  crisis  in  the  stniKgle 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  It  kindled 
afresh  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country,  and  hnrrie<l 
the  king  into  more  violent  and  fatal  measures. 
'The  tumtng-]M>int  of  freedom  or  despotism,' says 
Forster,  '  for  two  more  centuries  in  England  was 
probably  passed  that  night.' 

ReraoiiHtraiits.  See  ARMiyiu.s  (Jacobus). 

Kem'ora,  or  Si'cking  fisii  {Eehemis),  a  genus 
of  finheM  sometimes  clasNed  not  far  from  mackerels 
among  the  Acantliopterous  Teleosteans,  or  referred 
to  a  special  »ub  «)rder  DiscocephalL  The  great 
ueculiarity  is  the  suctorial  dine  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  head.  It  is  formed  from  a  modification 
of  the  first  dorsal  fm,  whose  spines  have  become 
cleft.  The  suckinu-fishes  fix  themselves  very  firmly 
to  sharks,  sword-iisli,  turtles,  and  even  to  ships. 
So  firmly  do  they  adhere  that  they  are  sometimes 
used  in  fishing.  A  line  is  fixed  to  the  tail ;  the 
fish  is  set  free ;  it  discovers  a  turtle  or  fish  and 
fastens  itself.  The  fishermen  dive  after  the  line  if 
the  remora  has  fastened  on  to  a  turtle,  or  may  in 
other  cases  simpiv  haul  it  up.  Columbus,  or  one  of 
his  companions,  (fescrilied  how  the  *  (iuaican  '  shoots 
'  like  an  Arrow  out  of  a  Bowe  towartls  the  other 
fish,  and  then,  gathering  the  Itag  on  his  head  like  a 


B«mora  (  Eekmei*  remora ). 

pnrse-net,  hold  them  so  fast  that  he  lets  not  loose 
till  hal'd  up  out  of  the  water.'  More  precise  details 
have  been  furnished  by  other  travellers.  Several 
species  of  Echeneis  or  remora  are  known  from 
Zanzibar,  Cuba,  New  Guinea,  &c.  The  remora  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  credited  with  many  feats,  such  as  that  of 
detaining  Antony's  ship  from  the  liattle  of  Actium. 
The  fish  is  jialatable,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  after 
its  day's  work  of  fishing. 

Removal  of  Goods.  See  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 
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Kemscheld,  a  town  of  Kheniah  Pnuaia,  6 
miles  S.  of  Elberfeld-Barmen,  carries  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  iron  wares,  cutlery,  &c.  Pop. 
( 1871 )  22,017  ;  ( 1880  )  30,029  ;  ( 1890  )  40,371. 

Rl^muHat  (Jean  Pierre),  Abel,  Chinese 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris,  5th  September  1788, 
studied  me<licine,  and  took  his  diploma  in  1813  ; 
but  as  early  as  1811  he  liad  publisnnl  an  essay  on 
Chinese  literature.  In  1813  tie  was  compelleil  to 
serve  as  hospital  Bur(^n,  but  in  1814  he  was  made 
professor  of  CliineM  in  the  College  <le  Fi-ance.  Of 
the  numerous  works  that  he  wrote  suljsequent  to 
this  period  we  may  mention  liecherche*  svr  lea 
Langua  Tartare*  ( 1820),  a  work  in  some  sort  pre- 
paratory' to  his  gteat  Kliments  de  la  Grctmmaire 
ChinotM  (1822).  He  wrote  also  on  the  origin  of 
Chinese  writing  (1827),  on  Chinese  me<licine,  on 
the  topography  and  hi8tor\'  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  Mtlamju  (published  in  1843).  K^inusat  was 
the  first  to  maKe  known  in  Europe  the  life  and 
opinions  of  Laon-Tsze.  In  1818  K^musat  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Savants ;  in 
1822  he  founded  the  Koci^te  Asiatique  of  Paris; 
and  in  1824  he  was  apnointe<l  curator  of  the 
Oriental  Department  in  tlie  Hiblioth^oue  Royale. 
He  died  of  cholera  at  Paris,  3d  June  1832,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-four. 

R^musat,  Charles  (FRAN901S  Marie), 
COMTE  DE,  a  French  iHilitician  and  littirateur, 
born  at  Paris,  14th  Marcn  1797,  the  son  of  Augus 
tin  Laurent,  C<»mte  de  K^musat  (1762-1823),  who 
was  successively  chanilierlain  to  NajKtleon  and  a 
prefect  under  trie  Hestoratitm.  Hb  mother  (nte 
Claire  Elizabeth  Jeanne  (Jravier  de  Vergennes) 
was  born  in  1780,  marrieil  in  1796,  Itecame  dainc 
dupalais  to  Josephine,  and  die<l  in  1821.  Young 
Ri^musat  early  developed  Liberal  ideas,  and  took 
eagerly  to  journalism.  He  signed  the  journalists' 
famous  protest  against  the  Ordinances  of  Polignac 
which  brought  aliout  the  July  revolution,  and  was 
in  October  electe<l  depnty  for  Tciulouse.  He  now 
allied  hiniHelf  with  tne  l)octrinaire  party,  and  in 
1838  became  nnder-secretarj-  of  state  for  the  interior. 
In  1840,  when  the  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thiers,  Remusat  was  made  minister  of 
the  Interior,  bnt  soon  resigned  the  office.  Ho  was 
exiled  after  the  eovp  dttat  of  I^uis  Napoleon,  and 
henceforward  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  philo- 
sophical studies,  till,  in  August  1871,  M.  Thiers 
called  him  to  hold  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Avhich  he  retaine<l  until  1873.  He  diteo  June  6, 
1875.  R^musat  was  long  a  well-known  contributor 
to  the  Remte  det  Deux  Mondes. 

Among  his  writings  are  his  E$$ai»  dt  Pkilotopkie 
(1842);  AUIard[m5);  L'AniiUterrt  au  XVHr  SueU 
(1856);  itudien  on  St  Anttlm  (185:}),  Baton  (1KA7), 
Channinff  (1857),  Jolin  Heslei/  (1870),  L<trd  HrrUri 
of  Cherburp  ( 1874 ) ;  Hutoire  de  la  PhUo»ophie  en  Atit/U- 
Urrre  de  Bacon  A  Loeke  (1876);  snd  pcetnumooily  two 

rhiloflophioal  drsmM,  Ahtlard  and  La  Saint  Barlk/lemp 
1878),  and  Corrttpondanee  pendant  let  premihrtM  cmnfet 
de  la  Rettauiation  (GtoU.  1883-^). 

Hi«  inothor"!  MhRoiret       vola  1879-80)  wid  Lttlre* 

12  vols.  1881 ),  both  of  which  have  boen  translated  into 
Snglinh,  proved  to  b«  of  thv  grvsteat  iiitt-rviit,  sad  threw 
s  flood  of^  light  on  the  Rtrangc  society  of  the  First  Empii* 
and  the  duLTScter  of  Napoleon. 

Reniy«  St  (I.At  Remigiut).   See  Rheims. 

RenalMiiancC  is  a  comprehensive  name  for 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  marks  the 
transition  from  the  mi<ldle  ages  to  the  modem 
world  ;  a  movement  including  a  very  marked 
change  in  attitude  of  mind  and  ideal  of  life,  as  well 
as  in  philosophy,  art,  literarj'  criticism,  political  and 
religious  thought.  Sulistantially  a  revolt  against 
the  Wrrenness  and  dogmatism  of  Mediirvalism, 
the  new  spirit  claimeu  the  entire  liberation  of 
reason,  and,  passionately  recognising  and  studying 
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die  rieh  hmiiMiity  of  Onew  and  Boom,  aimed 

Kk  tk  completo  relwbiUtetion  of  the  homan  Rpirit 
with  all  the  free  Rctmtie«  and  art*  and  graces 

which  inv(«t-r-il  the  cla-vsioal  a^^e.  It  ■\vrh  an  eacajte 
—at  tirst  hi*»iUiliM)^,  ilifii  triumphant  from  a  life 
regnlated  and  (-iintiiit'<I  on  all  nidt^  li^'  eeclmos- 
tical  trnditinn  ami  intellectual  tyranny  into  joyous 
frfH'iioiii  and  unfetti-red  sjKHitaneity.  Zeal  n»r  the 
Litterte  Humaniore*  brought  forth  a  new  ideal  of 
enlture,  and  the  new  view  of  life  for  which  tite 
nanie  of  Humanism  (q.v.)  is  naed.  Kenaiasanoe, 
re-birth,  was  originally  used  as  u'nonvmoiu  with 
the  Revival  of  Letten,  the  revived  afeiM!^  la  a  new 
hpirit  of  the  elamical  lanpia^es  and  elaMcal  litem- 
turefl  of  flreece  and  Home  in  all  their  depth  and 
breadth,  iiiteqirete<l  in  their  own  npirit,  andilivested 
of  the  narrow  trmlitinnul  linntations.  (JrtH'k  in 
e«f>ecial  wiis  practically  a  new  (liticovery,  and  a 
va-ntlj'  ini])ortant  one;  but  the  knowUnlj^e  of  tiie 
clat^<4ic8  wiis  only  one  side  of  the  niovenient  which 
permeated  and  transformed  philosophy,  science, 
art,  and  religion.  The  new  nnrit  powerfully  aided 
in  weakening  the  power  oT  tiie  papacy,  in  the 
eetablishmeat  of  PmtaitaiMini  and  tlie  liflit  of 
free  inquiry.  Under  ite  impnlae  aatronony  was 
eveoUuuly  reformed  hy  Copernicus  and  Galileo, 
and  science  start«>d  on  its  nio«leni  unfett«?retl  career ; 
by  it,  too,  feudalixni  waM  alH)li>licil.  mid  the  demand 
for  piilitical  liberty  l>epin  t<)  1h-  miscil.  Reverence 
for  the  Holy  Human  Kmpire  (imi  for  its  aiicu'iit 
rival  the  papacy  wan  alike  dwayirig;  a  new  fiense 
of  nationality  was  sprinu'ing  up,  and  national  Ian- 
piages  began  to  HouriHli.  To  the  same  general 
impulse,  as  causes  or  effectx,  Ijelon^ed  also  the 
invention  of  printing  ami  multipUcmon  of  bodki) 
new^  methode  of  paper-making,  the  nae  of  the 
mariner's  compan,  the  diaoovery  of  America,  and 
the  exploration  of  tlie  Indian  Sea.  The  fall  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  145.3  nent  Hwanns  of  (Jieek 
Hcholaix  t4)  promote  the  rex  ival  of  schulaiMliij) 
alrcaily  in  progre^n  in  western  Knrojie.  From  the 
nature  of  the  ca»e,  it  is  iinjui-^^iMi'  to  lix  a  delinit<3 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Kt-naisHance  ;  long 
Itefore  the  close  of  the  dark  a^ejt  there  were  isolated 
Hcholare  and  thinkers  who  anticipated  the  new 
light.  In  ita  main  elements,  however,  the  move- 
ment originated  in  Italv  towaids  tlie  wid  vi  the 
14th  eentaiy,  and.  attauing  ite  full  development 
there  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  16(h,  the  Kenais- 
Kance  conununicat'ed  itself  throogbout  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Euro|>e  ;  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  other  countries  parti<M|)ating  lat<'r  in  the  move- 
ment, which  in  enrh  of  tlieni  took  a  somewhat 
different  Hha|)e.  Hut  Italy  was  T^^^^T 
nursing-mother  of  the  KenaiMMance. 
For  the  lir>t  henild  of  the  Renaissance  we  mav 

RBB  far  liack  as  Dante  ( 128&-1321}.  who,  with  all 
aMdia>valisni  of  conception,  yet  aj  the  pristine 
eneigy  and  foUneaa  of  hit  poe^  was  no  nnworthy 
follower  of  his  ehoaen  master,  VirgiL  The  first 
positive  impulse,  however,  in  that  direction  was 
imparted  by  Petrarch  (1304-74).  Besides  suggest- 
ing in  his  Italian  liiine  the  old  Roman  grace,  In* 
awoke  entliii-iicsm  for  the  classics  by  bin  I^atin 
ejiic  Afrirn  and  iiiiintTMns  epi^tleH  and  tlijwerta- 
tions.  In  his  old  age  he  tried  to  inildlic  a  little 
Greek  at  the  extremely  sorry  sources  within  his 
reach,  and  on  receiving  Homer  from  Constantinople 
urged  Boccaccio  to  translate  the  anpreme  poet  Into 
Latin.  Boccaccio  did  not  rest  till  he  had  piously, 
thonsh  very  imperfectly,  rendered  Into  I^tm  Itoth 
the  Iliad  and  (ki^aaey.  A  secretan*-  uf  r«  trar<  li, 
Giovanni Malpaghino,  eonimonly  calltNi  i\n  lIuMTina, 
was  the  mo»t  aici)Tiipli>^lii'd  Latini:*t  of  his  riav, 
and,  wandering  a>i  (h-  did  all  mer  Italy,  cummuiii 
cated  the  new  impul-f  to  distinguished  nupilH, 
Barbara,  Stroxzi,  Poiopo,  Bmni,  who  in  their  tarn 
prapasated  it  anew  from  Venlee,  Rome,  Mantaa* 


and  elsewhere.   Laigi  Maisigli's  hooae  beeame  a 

private  academy  of  the  new  doctrine,  a  resort  of  all 

the  promising  neophytes  of  Florence.  Calaoeio  de 
Salutato,  who  translated  Dante  into  Latin,  having 
lieen  ma<ie  chancellor  of  Florence  in  1375,  intro- 
ducetl  into  juihlic  diK'iniieiit.s  the  stately  sonorous 
periixii*  of  the  idajvsic  wtyle,  and  «o  ren<lereil  it 
imperative  on  all  jirince*  and  jxiiies  of  the  next 
age  to  have  trained  stylists  bm  their  secretaries. 
A  liln  ehliMio  transformation  was  effectod  in  epis- 
tolary oorrespondence  by  (Sasparino  da  Banrirja, 
who  made  a  special  study  of  Cicero's  letters. 
The  glory,  of  having  been  the  first  Florentine  to 
visit  Byzantium  for  the  sake  of  learning  the 
sacred  ^  J  reek  Iwlongs  to  Giacomo  da  Scaparia. 
To  Salutato  and  Palla  degli  Strozzi  is  due  the 
foundation  of  a  Greek  chair  at  Florence  ;  and 
in  1.396  Manuel  ChrA»olora.s,  a  genuine  i.Jreek 
in  the  flesh,  t>egan  his  itistnictinns  from  the  Greek 
chair.  ClirA'soioras  planted  M-h<Mds  also  at  Kome, 
Padua,  Milan,  and  ^  enice.  In  the  ealMw  period 
of  the  Renaissance  Florence  leads  the  van.  The 

f (resident  of  the  republic,  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
limself  a  aehohur,  theolqgiaB,  philosopher,  musi- 
cian, ftnander,  a  oonnoissenr  fit  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  fienre*  m  the  nta^ificent 
Mf»>cenas  of  the  new  Teaming,  founding  the 
Platonic  academy,  and  oj>ening  his  hospitable 
house  to  all  the  witt*  at  home  and  all  the  dis- 
tinguished \isitors  attracted  thither.  The  son 
of  his  physician,  Marsiliu  Ficino  (q.v.),  Cosimo 
educateii  for  the  express  pur^ntse  of  interpreting 
Plato.  Strozsi,  perhaps  the  richest  after  Cosimo 
of  the  merchant- princes  of  Florence,  se'nt  to 
Greece  for  countless  volumes  of  M8&.  and  OOB- 
ttantly  kept  copyists  employed.  Nkeelo  de^ 
Niccoli  spent  his  whole  fortune  in  buying  MSS. 
or  procuring  copies.  Poggio  Braociolini,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  scholars  of  his  time, 
reseui-ti  Quintilian  from  a  'foul  jiriM>n '  and  tran- 
Hcriited  him,  and  copie<l  with  hix  own  hanil  MSS. 
of  LueretiuH  and  Columella,  while  he  also  unearthed 
Italicus,  Manilius,  and  Vitrnvius.  Though  for 
fifty  years  chancellor  in  the  Roman  Cuna,  he 
dirt>t<tcd  the  most  poignant  natires  against  the 
churcti.  Vespasino  da  Bistioei  (142i-W)  was 
perhaps  the  last  the  medla»val  scribeo,  and 
the  first  of  modeni  booksellerB :  he  was  agent  of 
Cosimo,  Nicholas  V.,  and  Frederick  of  Urbino, 
hU|>]dior  of  MSS.  to  Hungary,  Portugal,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  and  the  largest  employer 
of  copyists  in  Barape^  whom,  too^  Iw  r— *''»f''y 
«ujH'nntende<l. 

The  secoml  perio«l  in  the  hLston,-  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  distinguished  by  indiscriminate  avidity  for 
t  very  thing  classic.  As  its  most  repre^ntative 
scholar  may  be  cited  Francesco  Filelpbo  ( 1386-1481 ). 
Having  studied  rhetoric  and  Latin  at  Fadna,  be 
learned  Greek  at  Constantinople,  became  professor 
at  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence,  and  gained  the 
admiration  of  all  Italy  for  enidition.  In  the  third 
jM*riod  of  the  Renaissance  the  leading  fiyiirea  are 
I>on>nzo  de"  Medici  and  Politianat  Floience.  li.  aanio 
at  Ferrara,  luid  Sannazaro  at  Nnph"-,  l'riT>ident  of 
Florence  fr«)m  14^9,  ami  hiniM-lf  of  the  most  versa- 
tile talent,  I..orenzo  de'  Me<lici  was.  like  his  grand- 
father Cot^itno,  his  mn  Giovanni  (Leo  X.),  and  his 
nephew  Giulio  (Clement  VIL),  a  monifioent  patnn 
of  learning.  By  the  eonaeat  of  all,  the  most 
eonrammate  of  the  hnmanists  is  Politiaa,  wbon 
Manto,  Ambra,  and  Nutritia  display  almost  aa 
sjiontanpous  a  comnmml  of  the  classic  langnaj^res 
a-s  do  his  Or/ro,  Stan:r,  and  liitnr,  of  his  native 
Italian.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  l.'Sth  centurj- 
mere  erudition  lM'j,'aii  to  sink  in  cre<lit.  an<i  the 
accoinpli.she<l  i>ersuMa;;es  who  a<lnm  the  fourth 
period  are  of  a  somewliat  more  independent  type  I 
^tlM  hlatoriana.  OaiodMdini  — d  ItoaUiwdR  j 
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the  liandaome  Bemlw,  the  splendid  Alberti,  CSm- 

tiglioue,  the  author  of  //  Cortiginno,  and  Arioeto, 
author  of  Orlaiuio  Furittso,  tlie  Cinque  Canti,  and 
the  polisheil  cynical  Sotins. 

Some  of  the  faults  of  the  Keiiiu-saiic.'  <  liinp  to 
it  in  all  ita  peri(xi».  At  one  iiiin-  ixdantrj 
threatened  to  ctieck  origiiULlity  and  »iK)ntaiieity  ; 
the  wont  ancient  works  were  prized  more  than 
tba  be«t  written  in  any  new  European  tongue. 
tMnuNih  vahMd  hinueU  mainlv  for  hli  Latin 
works,  and  thooght  lightly  of  hu  Italian  POenM. 
The  tendency  was  estal»lishe<l  to  regard  the  dbualai 
a8  the  on«5  Htamlan!  of  Iparnin^'  ami  the  one  instru- 
ment of  wiucation.  A  worxe  fault  wax  it  that  the 
revolt  ajjain^t  tnrilij  \al  icli^'ious  irailition  wa« 
acoc>inpanie<l  to  a  very  lar^;e  extent  l)y  aUsolut*  ami 
anti  CliriHtiari  immorality  and  license.  Literary 
and  artistic  refinement  placed  no  check  on  hnital 
luats  and  savage  pa»sionH  ;  thuu^h  in  a  few  men  of 
high  character,  MidMlaiigeli*.  Ksphael,  Pico  della 
Miraod<^a,  Manilio  Ffdno,  and  others,  in  whom 
HananiMn  did  not  extiDguish  the  principles  of 
Chrietianity  and  tnorala,  a  singularly  noble  and 
complete  hiimani^  was  displayed.  The  culmina- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  may  be  regarded 
aa  having  fallen  within  tlie  half  century  1456  1500; 
and  ita  close  for  the  laml  uf  it-^  hirtli  may  Ih-  (ixe<l 
at  tlie  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  hy  thf  ("onstahle  de 
Bourbon,  foUowetl  by  the  transference  of  iiunianism 

in  its  later  developmenta  lo  Fnutce,  Bngland,  and 

the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Germany  the  change  waa  M  narked  as  in 
Italy,  bat  tlia  Humanism  of  (Sermaay  and  the  Low 
Oonntiln  waa  very  different  in  spirit  from  that  of 
Italy.  Not  lea  tinged  by  a  revived  love  for  ancient 
learning,  it  was  never  divorced  from  morality  nor 
liu-tile  lo  ( 'hristijiiiity  ;  and  its  most  imiM)rtant 
direct  outcome  wiu*  tlie  Hcforniation.  Biblical 
and  Oriental  studies  wen-  hi k  iiiiousdy  cultivatctl. 
Amon'fst  the  not^tl  leaders  were  Krasmus,  Melanch- 
thon,  Keuchlin,  and  Von  Hutten.  In  the  Netlier- 
landH  and  Flanders  the  new  («chool  of  painting  waa 
a  notable  development.  In  France  the  movement 
bad  ricb  results  in  art  and  letters.  Villon,  Marot, 
Ronaaid.  Imt  above  all  Rabelais  are  types  of  the 
French  Renaissance  in  pure  literature;  while  wittiin 
the  sphere  of  scholar-'hip  and  religioae  reform  we 
have  here  the  names  of  tiie  Scaligers,  Dolot, 
Mumtufl,  Cujacius,  SalmaMiut*,  Casaulntn,  Beza, 
Calvin. 

In  F,n>;land  \Vy(  lif  and  ("haiieer  may  lie  re^^arded 
a-s  the  forerunner:"  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
KenaiiiHaiice ;  but  the  main  streams  of  both  these 
niovementH  reached  England  eontemporaneou-l\ 
In  Hchularship  the  great  names  are  Qrocgro,  Lm 
acre,  Colet,  Aaeluun,  and  More ;  bat  tlia  fullest 
EngUah  ontsanM  of  the  Ranaissantw  waa  the 
gloriooa  BRaabethan  fitembira,  with  Hpaniar  and 
Shakespeare,  and  in  philoooplqr  Baoon,  aa  tto  moat 
uote<I  representative!*. 

RKNAis.s.\jiCE,  in  Arcliitectnre,  the  style  which 
siicceedi'd  the  tJotllic,  and  precetli-*!  the  rij^id 
copxiMii  of  the  clas.sic  revival  iti  the  lirst  half  of 
the  19ili  centuiy.  Under  the  heading  ITALIAN 
Architectukk  we  have  trace^l  the  rise  and  pro- 
ffress  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  country  of  its 
birtlL  The  spread  of  classical  literature  dnring 
tiio  IMh  and  16th  centuries  created  a  taste  for 
oiaMio  aveUteetnre  in  every  countrj'  in  Europe. 
France,  from  her  proximity  and  couNtant  inter- 
course  with  Italy,  was  the  first  to  intnxlnee  the 
new  style  nortli  of  the  Alpt*.  Francis  1.  invite<l 
Italian  artihtH  to  his  court  dnrint;  the  first  half  <»f 
the  Ititli  century.  The  most  distiiiL'nishe<l  of  these 
were  I^martlo  da  Vinci,  lienvennto  Cellini,  Frima- 
ticcio,  and  Serlio.  These  artists  introduced  Italian 
details,  and  native  arcbitecto  implied  them  to  the 
old  forms  to  whieh  thof  wan  acaaateaned,  and 
4U.'i   


whieh  raltad  tlw  pnrpoeeo  of  thair  baUdinaa,  and 
thus  originated  a  otgrio  ainilar  to,  tiioni^  oivana 

from,  that  of  Ital^. 

The  Italian  buildings,  l>e«ideH  many  palaces  and 
domestic  structures,  comprised  a  large  nunil>er  of 
churclu^,  St  I'eter's  lieing  the  iLjreat  model.  In 
France  (aa  in  the  other  countries  north  of  the 
Alps)  the  stock  of  churches  was  in^ter  than  was 
required.  The  grand  domestic  buildings  of  Florence 
and  Rome  wore  constructed  for  defence  externally, 
and  waro  fonnded  in  deaign  on  the  old  nmdi»vnl 
witloi,  wUdi  the  noUea  ooeopied  within  the  dtlea. 

architecture  of  France  is  rather  taken 


from  the  Inxnrious  residences  of  the  monks,  and 
the  [deasiint  open  villa.s  in  the  country  ;  ko  that, 
akhough  very  graceful  in  outline  and  in  detail, 
its  buildings  want  tbo  foiw  and  ginndaar  of  tha 
Italian  palaces. 

In  the  French  Renaisaanee  so  much  are  the  old 
Gothic  forms  and  outline  preserved  that  the  build- 
inj^  of  Francis  I.  mij^ht  at  a  short  diataneo  ba 
mistaken  for  Gothic  designs,  although  on  nearer  ap- 
proach all  the  detaib  are  found  to  ba  imitated  from 
theelaaaie.  8iieh««tliopalaoaoolChnmbaid(q.n| 


Fig.  1. — Ch&teau  of  Chaiiilxjrd. 

and  rhenonceaux  (<i.v.)  on  the  lyoire,  Fontairiebleau, 
ami  many  otliert*.  The  churcheij  of  thi.s  period  are 
the  Hanie  in  their  principles  of  design.  Ctotliic  forms 
and  constructicm  are  everywhere  preserve«l,  while 
the  details  are  as  nearly  classic  as  the  designers 
could  make  them.  8t  Eustache,  in  Paris,  ia  one  of 
the  fineat  oxamplee  of  thia  tranaitional  tltsfitk 

From  the  mladle  of  tbe  UMi  to  tha  middle  of ,  tha 
17th  century  a  style  prevailed  which  may  be  said 
to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  the  Kenaifisance. 
This  style,  UHually  known  its  that  of  the  time  of 
Henry  iV.,  may  lie  diatingui.slie<l  by  the  constant 
use  of  pilasters,  broken  entablatures,  curved  and 
contorted  comice*i,  architraves,  &c.,  all  applied  so  aa 
to  conceal  rather  than  to  mark  and  digniiv  the  real 
uaae  of  the  features  of  the  buildinas.  The  Tuileries, 
wraokad  bgr  (ba  Commnnab  abowed  all  thaaa  defeeta. 
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Many  of  the  featurpH  of  this  pt'iiotl  art*  itniiat-  il  in 
the  !+()  calletl  '  Quei-ii  Anne  style'  of  the  ]>irN<'nt 
tiine  (ae«  below).  Fmin  this  aelMuxHl  ntylv  arclii- 
teetttra  gradnally  recovered,  and  during  the  18th 
centnry  a  ntyle  more  becoming  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  Grand  Mo$uwyue  waa  intro- 
dnoad.  The  daaaie  element  now  besMi  (o  nravail, 
to  the  entire  exdoaian  of  all  tnee  of  the  oMTCkitliie 
forms.  Many  very  large  palaces  are  boUt  in  tliie 
style  ;  bnt,  altlinn^h  erand  from  their  «tM,  and 
striking  from  tlicii  ri<  hn('-«  and  luxurianc*',  they 
are  frMuentlv  tame  ami  uninteresting  as  works  of 
•rt.  Tim  pnlaee  of  Vennillm  (q.T.)  ie  ttao  most 


Tig.  2.— OsDteal  Fsvilion  of  ths  Toilsriss: 
llgrDsI 


jirotniiM'ut  <  \.umile.  The  t«o  >THiisar<lH,  one  of 
whom  ili-^igiK'il  \  ersailles,  luul  (^rrut  o|>|Mirt«nitieM 
during  this  extravagant  epoch.  Tlieir  invention  of 
giving  a  mw  of  Henarate  nouMs  the  apiiearance  of 
one  palace,  which  nae  ever  ainee  anved  architects  a 
worn  of  trouble,  was  one  of  the  most  fetal  blows 
whieb  trae  street-architeetnre  coold  have  recdved. 
The  east  front  of  the  Lonvie,  designed  by  Perrault, 
is  one  of  the  bent  examplea  of  the  Btylc  of  the  age. 
Many  elc;:ant  private  liAtel.t  an<l  hon-.-^  in  Paris 
wore  eri'iK'il  at  tlii-*  jKriod.    A  peculiarity  of  tlic 

Htvli-  of  I  is  is  the  omunent  then  intro 

dnwl,  califil  l{(K-<x-o  (q.v.). 

Tlie  claHftic  Renaissance  was  completed  in  the 
Ix  jinning  of  the  19th  centur>'  hy  the  literal 
i-uj>\ iiij^  of  ancient  buildinp.  Hitherto,  architects 
had  attempted  to  npply  clasaie  architecture  to  the 
requirementa  of  mooem  tfanee ;  now  they  tried  to 
make  nodeni  trania  eonionn  to  ancient  areliiteo- 
tore.  In  the  dnureh  of  the  Madeleine,  Flurie,  for 


inBtance,  a  pure  ixTijitcral  temple  ih  taken  as  the 
object  to  be  reproiliu ^41,  and  the  architect  hai*  then 
to  nee  how  he  can  arrange  a  Christian  church  in- 
side it !  Many  buildines  erected  daring  the  time  of 
the  Empire  are  no  aoniit  Ten  imnrassive,  with 
noble  portieoea,  and  bnad  Uaak  waib ;  bat  they 
an  in  many  leqieetB  mere  iluuna,  ntlenpU  to  make 
tiie  religious  Mnidings  of  the  Giedce  and  Ronaaa 
■nve  for  the  oonvenienoes  and  requirements  of 
the  19th  centur%'.  This  has  been  found  an  irapos- 
Hil)ilitv  -people lm\f  it'1«'tlfd  a;.'!iin>t  Inni-f*  where 
the  window-light  liaii  to  l>e  sncrilioed  to  l\i<-  repro- 
duction of  an  ancient  portico,  and  in  whii-li  the 
height  of  the  Btorie«,  the  airangenient  of  tlie  iloors, 
windows,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  features  were 
cramped,  and  many  destroyed,  in  order  to  cany 
ont  an  ancient  design.  The  resnlt  has  been  that 
this  cold  and  servile  oopyiim  is  now  entirely  abea* 
doned.  The  Fkeneh  are  working,  oat  a  me  kind 
of  Renaissance  of  their  own,  which  promises  well 
for  the  future,  and  is,  at  the  present  moment,  as 
the  stree  ts  of  Parif  testify,  the  liveliest  and  moot 
appropriate  style  in  use  for  nuxlem  street  archi- 
tecture. 

In  Spain  the  Renaissance  style  early  took  root, 
and,  from  the  riiluu-ss  of  that  count rj  at  the  tinie, 
main-  fine  buildinpt  were  erected  ;  bat  it  soon 
yielded  to  the  cold  and  heavy  '  GrBeD-RoOBUW* 
style,  and  that  was  followed  by  extrava^nneH  tt 
stvie  an*!  ornament  more  abeurd  than  any  of  the 
TviiOk  of  Lonii  XIV.  The  later  Ilimh— niw  ef 
Sixain  was  mnch  inflneneed  hy  the  remnants  of 
Saracenic  art  which  al>onnd  in  that  country. 

Tn  En^'land,  a.**  in  the  otlier  countri<-s  of  Europe, 
(■lu--vic  art  aci  iiriiiiaiiie<i  the  rla.-.sic  literature  of  the 
jiri  ioii  ;  hut,  the  fountain  head  Ix'inj;  at  a  distance. 
II  \Nii.M  loii^'  liefore  the  native  (lothic  style  j;ave 
place  to  the  classic  Henaissance.  It  was*  more 
than  a  ceiuiiiv  after  the  foundation  of  St  I'eter's 
that  Ilenrv  VllL  broucht  over  two  foreign  artists 

John  o{  Rndna  and  Bavenius  of  uleves— to 
introduce  the  new  stylcb  Of  their  worin  we  have 
many  early  examples  aft  CamtnMge  and  Oxford,  in 
the  later  half  of  the  16th  centnry.  Lonkrleat, 
Holraby,  Wallaton,  and  many  other  country  man- 
sions, finilt  towanis  the  end  of  the  16tli  century, 
are  hue  exnmiiles  of  how  tlie  new  stvle  was  j^-ntdu- 
ally  adojitcil.  The  course  of  the  |{enais--an<f  in 
England  was  similar  to  its  progress  iu  Franc*- :  it 
was  even  slower.  Little  classical  feeling  prevaiU-1 
till  aliout  1690.  The  general  expression  of  all  the 
huildinijs  before  that  dat<e  is  almost  entirely  Gothic, 
althongn  an  attempt  is  made  to  engraft  upon  them 
daadcal  details.  The  pointed  eables,  mnlKoned 
Mrindows,  oriels  and  dormers,  ana  the  pictnreMne 
outlines  of  the  old  style  are  all  retained  long  after 
the  intriMluction  of  quasi  cla.s.sic  profile*  to  the 
niouldiiiL's.  This  style,  \\  liich  prevjiiled  during;  the 
Liter  lialf  of  the  IGth  century,  is  called  Elira- 
liethan  (q.v.),  and  corresjmnds  to  the  somewhat 
earlier  style  in  France  of  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
This  wat  followe<l  in  the  reign  of  .lames  I.  by  a 
similar  but  more  extravagant  style  called  Jacobean, 
of  which  Heriot's  Hospital  at  £dinbnrgh  is  a  eood 
example ;  the  fantastic  ornaments,  brokea  entabls- 
tores,  &c.,  over  the  windows,  being  characteristie 
of  thb  style,  as  they  were  of  that  m  Henry  IV.  in 
Fran<'e. 

The  first  archit«x"t  wlio  intrixluc«si  real  Italian 
fei-lin^;  into  the  Renaissance  of  En^^hiini  wa.^  Inigo 
Jones.  .After  studying  abroad  lie  \va.s  ai>pointed 
superintendent  of  royal  huildinj,'s  under  .lames  I., 
for  whom  he  ihni^nt**!  a  rnagniiicent  palace  at 
Whitehall.  Of  this  only  one  ismall  portion  was 
executed  (16M)-21),  which  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Bauqiieting  HuuKe,  and  is  a  goad 
example  of  tlm  Italiaa  atyl&  Jones  also  ermad 
several  eksaat  manaiona  in  thb  style,  whidi  dM» 
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became  more  generally  adopted.  In  the  later  half 
of  the  17tli  century  a  splenJui  opportunity  occiirre<i 
for  the  employment  of  the  Henaissauce  style  after 
the  gre&t  fire  of  London.  Sir  Christopher  Wrt-n 
rebaut  an  immense  number  of  churches  in  that 
style,  of  which  St  Paul*!)  (q.v.)  wau  the  most  im- 
portant The  apire  of  Bow  Charob  and  the  in- 
terior of  St  Stephenli,  Wdlnwdt,  an  alio  anich 
admired. 

During  the  18th  century  cbude  Miag  pre- 
dominated, and  ^adually  e.xtended  to  all  clanea 
of  buildings.  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  century 
Vanbruch  built  the  grand  out  ponderouB  nalacett 
of  Blenheim  and  Caatle  Howard,  which  have  a 
•nd  mrlghttfitr  of  thrir  own.  To  tbow 


Fig.  &— PturknoDtrfOuUeBowud. 

sncceeded  a  vaat  nomlier  of  nolilcnien's  mansions, 
designed  by  Campbell,  Kent,  the  Ailanise-H,  and 
others.  Mfiny  of  thene,  like  tlie  contemporfuieous 
buililiiip  of  Fiuin  f,  are  of  great  size  ana  magnifi- 
cence ;  but  they  are  usually  tame  and  cold  in  design, 
and  a  sameness  pervades  them  all.  They  generwly 
ooosist  of  a  rustic  basement-story,  with  a  portico 
over  the  centre,  and  an  equal  nnml>er  of  windows 
on  either  side.  The  portico  is  considered  easential, 
and,  although  it  is  perfectly  ueelew,  the  light  and 
convenienee  ot  thn  noma  are  invariably  laortfioed 
for  it. 

Hm  farther  alady  oltlie  baiUimi  of  (kam  ud 


Fig.  4. — Portion  of  Fa(,'adt>  of  BridKew.it^  r  Rouso. 

KoMis'  !fd,  in  the  iK'pnning  of  the  19tli  century, 
to  tlic  ffushion  of  repr<Hlui  iiig  them  more  Utumlly. 
All  important  pubUc  buildinga  wen  now  repaired 
to  ho  aMoIato  eopiea  of  anolent  lmilding>»  or  parte 


of  them,  or  to  look  like  such,  and  then  the  architect 
had  to  work  out  the  accommodation  as  best  he 
might.  St  I'ancrafi'  Church  in  London  is  a  gocxl 
example.  It  in  ma<ie  up  of  portimiH  from  nt-arly 
every  temple  in  Greece  1  Many  really  hiicee^sful 
buildings,  such  as  St  George's  Hall,  LiVer^Miol,  the 
High  School  and  Royal  Institution  in  I-klinburgh, 
have  been  erected  in  this  stvle ;  but  they  owe  their 
effect  not  to  their  heing  oodgns  well  adapted  to 
their  reqniremente,  bat  to  the  fact  that  mey  are 
copies  from  the  fineol  boildings  of  antioiiity.  We 
have  thus  two  difTerent  styles  inclndeo  under  the 
head  of  Reiiaii^«annr— viz.  one  in  which  the  cIaK.sic 
elements  arc  KutHinlinated  to  the  Gutliic  disnoHi- 
d  which  is  now  generally  uncierntoou  by 
the  expre«Hion  '  HeTiRi!<snnfe  ; '  and  the 
other  that  in  whic-li  tlie  cla.-v'^ir  elements 
distinctly  predominate  and  which  is 
eommonly  known  aa  'CSaeeic' 

Sir  Charloi  Bamr  wna  the  first  to 
break  away  from  tloB  thraldom,  and  to 
ntann  to  the  true  system  of  designing 
bldldlll|B— namely,  by  so  arranging  their 
general  features  as  not  only  to  e.\- 
prese  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  but  in  so  doinj^  to  form  the 
decorative  as  well  as  the  u.'^eful  elements 
of  the  etlifice.  The  Travellers'  Club- 
house and  Bridgewater  House  in  London 
are  admirable  spedmenB  of  Ub  design. 
There  are  no  snperfluons  porticoes  or 
obstructive  pediments,  bnt  a  pleasing 
and  reasonable  deeisn  b  jtrodoeed  hr 
■iniply  grouping  uo  Windows,  and 
crowning  the  building  with  an  aftgnh 
priate  cornice. 

At*  alreatly  notice*!,  a  .«iniilar  style  of  domestic 
architecture  'm  now  lieine  worked  out  in  Franco ; 
but  lx>th  there  and  in  England  there  wa-^  a  n-.- 
action  against  every  thing  classic,  and  a  revival  of 
meiliiev^  architecture  sunerseded  that  of  classic, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  ninet 
magnificent  examples  of  this  style  are  the  Palace 
or  Honses  of  Parliaaunt  at  Wostminstor,  and  the 
now  Law  Oonrta 

The  ao-«alIed  Queen  Anne  style,  common  in 
reeent  years,  is  supposed  to  he  founded  on  the 
class  of  design  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  The  buildings  ereete<l  at  that 
[M-riod  Wi  re  of  a  very  plain  and  simple  onler,  with 
classic  cornices  and  details,  and  fre<iuently  with 
large  windows,  sometimes  divided  by  mull  ions. 
There  is  occasionally  a  certain  picturesquencss  in 
the  arrangements  wliicli  has  been  made  the  most  of 
in  the  modem  revived  style.  The  latter,  althoogh 
taking  the  nanm  of  Queen  Anne,  is  far  from  adhw« 
ing  to  the  stvle  of  her  reign,  hut  is  rather  a  free 
use  of  the  elements  of  the  early  Renaissance  or 
Elizabethan  style.  It  thus  combines  much  of  the 
freedom  of  the  late  Gothic  witli  classic  detail,  to 
which  i«  added  a  copious  use  of  fi'atures  Iwiriowed 
from  the  Renaissance  of  France  ami  d'Tiiiany. 
Many  large  structures  have  l)een  ere<'t<  li  in  tliis 
style,  siiHi  as  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in 
London,  .ukI  the  new  Law  Courts  at  Birmingham. 
In  these  buildings  the  peculiar  features  ot  the 
style  are  visible— vis.  large  windows,  divided  by 

f lain  mnllions,  and  a  mixture  of  daodc  detidla  and 
iothic  forms.  The  style  adapts  itself  well  to 
villas  and  Nmaller  strnctiircs.  in  which  the  curved 
gablet.s  of  tlif  ilorniers  form  prominent  features. 

In  <  I'Tniaiiy ,  l{iis.'<ia,  and  every  cotuitry  of  Europe 
the  Kenaixsjiiice  came  to  prevail  in  a  manner 
similar  to  th.-it  above  desorilKxi  in  other  conntric-.. 
The  picturestjue  castle  of  Heidelberg  is  an  early 
example,  and  the  Zwinger  and  Japanese  palace  at 
Dresden  are  edifices  of  the  bc«inninff  of  the  18th 
century.   In  the  domeatio  buihungs  of  Nuumbeig^ 
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Dresden,  and  other  towns  of  the  north  of  (Jermnny 
many  inatances  occur  of  tlie  picturesque  application 
of  clamic  detail  to  the  old  (  lolliic  ontlinen.  One  of 
the  most  HtrikiiiK  t'xiiiiiples  of  tlio  revival  of  claaxic 
art  iKcitrreil  in  lUivana  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Loaia.  He 
eaosed  all  tlie  buildint^  he  had  seen  and  admired 
in  his  travels  to  be  reproduced  in  Bavaria.  Thus, 
.tiM  rajal  pdaoB  »ti  MJuUch  is  (he  FitU  PtJaee  of 
Floronee  on  a  small  Mal« ;  St  Markls  at  V«nloe  is 
imitated  in  the  Bvzantine  Chapel  Royal ;  and  the 
Walhallii,  nil  the  T»ank«  of  the  Danube,  i«  an  exact 
copy  (externally)  of  the  Parthenon.  The  finest 
buil(lint:>*  "if  Munich  an>  the  I'icturc  pallery  ami 
Sculpture  ^'allery  l>y  Kli  ri/e,  both  well  ada|>te<i  to 
their  purpose,  and  ^^ikxI  atlaptatious  of  Italian  and 
Gracian  architecture.  In  Vienna  and  Berlin  there 
ftte  many  examples  of  the  revived  Classic  and 
Gothk  styles,  but  the  Grermans  have  always  under- 
Stood  the  former  better  than  the  latter.  The 
moseann  at  Berlin,  and  many  of  the  tliotws  of 
Germany,  are  good  examples  of  diiMie  btdldineB. 
The  donWtic  architecture  of  Berlin  is  well  worthy 
of  notice,  iiuiny  of  the  dNvollinn  houses  1>ein;;  quite 
equal  in  desi'jn  to  those  of  Paris.  Of  the  other 
countries  of  Emupe  the  only  one  which  denerves 
remark  for  its  Keiiais-sance  buildings  is  Kusoia. 
St  I'.'tt'rshurK  is  111  all  the  cities  of  Europe  the 
one  which  bent  ineritM  the  title  of  a  city  of  palacen. 
Fram  the  date  at  wiiich  the  city  was  founded,  the^w 
are  neoessarilv  all  Kenaissanoe  in  efaaraeter.  They 
are  nearly  all  the  works  of  German  or  Italian 
urehiteets,  and  are  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  ooldeet  and  worst  style.  The  oma- 
Mients  of  the  palaces  are  chiefly  pilasteix  running 
through  two  utories,  «itli  broken  entablatures, 
iVc. ,  and  ornaments  of  the  flimsiest  rococo.  The 
New  Museum,  by  Klen/,e,  is,  liowever,  a  marked 
excejiti  ui.  In  Anierira  nearly  all  the  new  build- 
ings of  iin|Hirtance  are  carried  out  in  the  Keiiais- 
sance  style.  Many  of  thene  are  of  great  slse  and 
Btrilcing  design.  The  town-liall  of  Boston  maarlw 
ref^red  to  &s  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  oRk* 
tive.  Another  eonspicnous  example  u  the  new 
city  hall  of  Philadelphia  ( q.  v. ). 

Along  with  architecture,  daring  the  period  of 
the  Renaiwianoe  Painting  and  Sculpture  and  all 
the  other  art.s  took  their  nioilels  from  the  classic 
remains  which  were  so  carefully  snuglit  for  ami 
studie<l.  All  ornamental  woik,  -uch  as  carving, 
jewellery,  and  metal-work  of  every  kind,  follt)w«'<l 
in  the  same  truck.  Media-val  niches  and  ]>inna<'lcH 
gave  place  to  the  columns  and  entablatures  of  the 
clas.sir  styles,  and  the  saints  of  the  middle  agen 
yieldetl  to  the  gtnls  and  goddess<»s  of  ancient  Rome. 

St^e  Burckhardt,  t'li  ihnaUon  of  titr  I'iriixl  of  the 
Ji/iiiiiAiKincr  in  Itnlfi  (  Kng.  tranH.  I.H7H  ;  new  ol.  IS'.K)); 
I'«tor,  Thr  lUnttijtaanee  :  Slinlirt  in  Art  ami  I'ltrtry 
nH7H;  new  ed.  IHHH);  Micliukt'ii  '  1',.  nais-s»nce '  {His- 
toire  lit  Frawf,  tome  ix.);  Syiiioruls,  Tlir  RrmiiiimHC* 
II.  /(a/.v  (7  voU.  187&-M);  Voigt,  WmlfrttrUhung 
dtf  Ktattim-hen  AUtrthunu  (18.511 ;  2<1  ed.  1N81 ) ;  Ludwi'g 
(reiger,  Jttnautanrr  und  Numanifmut  ( IHKl ) ;  V'ilUri'g 
Maehiat/tili  (Eng.  trtM.  1890)  and  Saiwiarola  (Kng. 
trans.  1888);  Lecky's  Hittorg  of  Rationalitm  and  hin 
Europtan  Moral*;  Draper's  InttUrctual  DtvflopmnU  of 
MmroM ;  Ovimt'B  Hittarp  of  CMluation :  I>»<lv  Dilke, 
ffte  Benaitmnre  of  AH  M  France  { 1K79) ;  Vernon  L<.-«;, 
Xuphorion  (1881):  Leader  Soott,  The  Renai*»anef  of 
Art  i»  Italp  (l>m);  MOnta,  La  Jknaiuanee  en  Italie 


ft  m  Fra»ee  4  Ftpaum  4$  Cftorlea  F///.  n88G) ;  F.  A. 
QvtA,  Artkiltetim  tf  Iht  JkluiiMa»ee  in  MngUuuHmi 
ft  «ffi)»  sad  Om  aHleiss  BmmUTWIt.  RoiMinsTs, 
PAimnni  Imuir  Aawuwruni;  sad  wnks  tteru 
«Hsd :  se  also  those  en  BooOAOOio,  BauKO,  OutnkMWLLA, 
Biumnni.  Hacriathxi,  Mnnot,  Pcnuaoi^  Bouiuv, 
K.\nELAi.s,  Raphael,  Savosakola,  Ac. 

■alx*  a  town  in  the  BsiaiaB  pnnrinoe  of 
Flaadeis,  U  rnOes  by  ^  &  by  W.  of 


(ihcnt,  carhen  on  brewing  and  dyeing,  and  manu- 
fact  n  res  cotton  and  woollen  fabiies.  Hit",  and 

tohfwco.    Pop.  (1890)  17,129. 

Renan,  ErNKST,  was  bom  at  the  little  tov^-n 
of  Tr^guier,  in  the  department  of  C6tes-da  Nord 
(Brittany),  on  the  S7th  Febmaty  1888.  In  bit 
Setttmin  tTEnfimee  he  has  sought  to  mark  the 
rarioaa  inflnenoes  that  wrooght  in  him  during  his 
childhood  and  early  youth.  He  was  a  Breton  Celt 
by  his  father's  ancestry,  a  (iascori  by  his  tiiotherV; 
and  all  his  critics  have  agreed  with  himself  in  reco^ 
nising  in  hi.s  moral  and  mental  habit  the  blendeil 
characteristics  of  this  iloulde  descent.  The  centre 
of  the  life  of  Trcguier  (originally  a  monastic 
village)  i«  its  minster,  and  to  this  ata 
of  the  place  Renan  attributes  in  lam 
his  early  bent  to  thoaa  stodies  whidi  na 
ingly  panned  for  waam  than  half  a  oentuiy.  His 
father,  who  was  a  saflor,  died  while  Ernest  wss 
still  a  child,  leaving  his  widow  in  strait^nefl  rir- 
ciimstances,  M'ith  the  care  of  one  daughter  and 
t\vi)  son.s.  To  liis  mother  and  sister  Kenan  i.we<i 
a  sj)ecial  debt  which  he  has  expressly  acknow- 
:  lodged  in  his  Memorials  of  hi."*  cliildlKSHl.  It  further 
I  deepened  the  relijjious  influences  of  bis  native  vil- 
lage that  he  remamed  there  till  his  sixteenth  year 
I  ai*  a  pupil  in  ita  school.  All  his  teachers  were 
]iriest8,  and  he  himself  describes  them  as  men  of 
primitive  and  simplieitj,  bot  wholly  an- 

acqnatntea  with  the  movement  of  things  outside 
their  own  parish.  The  education  they  gave  wa* 
that  which  had  Iteen  the  tradition  in  the  church 
for  the  piwediiig  two  centuries.  'They  taught 
Latin  in  the  old  fjushion,  but  above  all  they  sought 
to  turn  out  giKwl  men.' 

The  young  Kenan  gave  early  promif*  of  his 
future  aistiiiction,  and  in  18,36  lie  was  one  of  the 
latis  chosen  the  Abln^  Dupanloup  for  a  pla« 
in  the  Catholic  seminary  of  ot  Nicolas  da  Cbar- 
<lonnet,  in  Paris,  conducted  by  himself  on  methods 
entirely  his  own.  The  feelings  of  the  bojr  00  tbb 
change  from  the  rim^  life  of  his  Breton  village 
were  what  might  be  those  '  of  a  Mussulman  fakir 
suddenly  transported  into  a  crow«le<l  houlmtrd.' 
The  one  aim  of  the  Ablx^  Diipanlou])  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  youth  under  lii.'^  ch)u>:e  \vjv<  to  turn  out 
priest«  witli  the  aceomplislmienl-s  and  teiiiiwr  of 
mind  that  wouhl  render  them  efTective  men  of  the 
world,  able  to  serve  the  church  in  spheres  where 
her  interests  could  best  lie  furthered.  DuiMtnloup 
was  refi])ected  and  beloved  by  idi  his  pnpils ;  bnt^ 
according  to  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  wIm» 
he  afterwards  oame  to  regiurd  as  a  viper  he  had 
norsed  in  his  boeom,  his  s;t'stem  wss  'too  Httfe 
rational  ami  too  little  soientffic' 

The  b4)y  hatl  from  the  first  y)een  destinetl  for  the 
church,  and  he  pT-ocee<led  regularly  along  the  courw 
it   prescrilKHl.     .\ft,»'r   three   years  'rhetoric'  at 
St  Piicolas  du  Chaniorinet  he  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  St  Sulpice,  the  great  seminary  of  the 
dioce»(e  of  Paris.  Kit  before  entering  that  seminary 
itj«elf  and  banning  his  theology  proper  he  had  to 
complete  a  two  years'  ooorse  of  philosophy  in  a 
school  at  Issy,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  great 
seminary  of  8t  Snipice.   His  next  two  yeara,  there- 
fore, were  spent  at  I-sy  iicjir  I'aris.  in  the  stu'ly 
of  Kucli  philnsophical  teucliers  a-s  the  churcli  IukI 
stamper!  with  it>t  ai)prova].    I'escjirtes  adapt«*<i  to 
Catholic  orthcMlo.\y,  and  the  Scotch  philosophy  as 
taught  by  Keid,  were  the  main  su})jects  of  stndv. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  course  at  Issy  he  was  m 
all  things,  penonal  habits  and  temper  of  thought, 
a  docile  son  of  the  efanrdit  thoq^  one  of  hit 
teachers  had  already  divined  flw  ssssntisl  teodenqr 
of  his  mind,  and  had  plainly  told  him  '  that  be  wst 
not  a  Christian.'   But  it  was  the  last  stage  of  bit 
novitiate  that  was  to  show  what  directiim  lie  w.ts 
eventually  to  take.   At  St  Suipice  liis  attenUon 
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was  mainly  turned  to  tlie  Ntiidy  uf  Hebrew,  and  to 
this  study,  of  his  own  accurd,  he  added  that  of 
German.  As  the  result  of  the»c  combined  studies 
(for  Renao  ia  careful  to  state  that  his  question- 
ing^  first  mam  to  him  from  histoiiMl  Md  pbUo* 
lo^ioal,  and  nob  from  metaphysical  conidenmout 
the  traditional  oonstnietioB  of  Christianity  had 
become  impossible  for  him.  Quitting  St  Snlpice 
in  ISlo,  lie  finally  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the 
church  a  i>rofeH.siun.  At  tiiiB  crisis  of  spiritual 
stnig^'l)-  anil  general  anxieU'  regardin|{  his  future, 
his  Kister  Henrietta,  to  whom  Kenan  has  paid 
the  highest  tribute  of  brotherly  affection,  proved 
his  invaluable  friend  and  consoler.  By  her  assist- 
ance and  counsel  he  was  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  lie  could  follow  out  umt  pvrBow  wliieh  had 
been  mdvally  shaning  iCmlf  in  hli  mind— •  life 
of  study  antrammelled  DjT  creeds  or  fomralariea. 

Thenceforward  Renan  s  life  was  the  aneventful 
one  of  the  scholar.  In  1848  he  became  agrfq6  de 
philosofthir,  and  thus  attained  a  diMtinct  acaJoniie 
status.  In  1850  he  was  apiKiiiited  to  a  jKwt  in  the 
department  uf  nianum-riuts  in  tlie  Itiblioth^ne 
Nationale  in  PariH.  By  tne  publication  of  succes- 
sive nUmoireM  his  name  became  known  in  connec- 
tion with  Oriental  stndiee,  and  in  1860 1w  waa  made 
one  of  a  commission  sent  by  tlie  govnmmsnt  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  stndy  the  remidns  of  Phcraiaina 
civiliaalian.  In  1861  lie  was  chosen  by  the  pro- 
famprs  cf  the  Coll^  de  France  to  fill  the  vacant 
4diair  of  Ilpbiew  in  that  institution.  Ah  liis  views 
on  traditional  ('hri.stianity,  liowover,  were  now 
notorious,  the  emperor,  inj<pirc<l  liy  the  clerical 
party,  refused  to  ratify  his  appointment ;  and  it 
wa-s  not  till  after  the  fall  of  tlie  iiiiperiiil  j^overn- 
ment  (  Nnvenilier  1870)  tliat  ite  waH  actually  estab- 
lished in  possession  of  the  chair.  Travels  m  Italy, 
in  Scandinavia,  and  the  East,  all  in  connection 
wiiih  ipeeial  departments  of  research,  were  only  a 
eompiumtpnrtof  neMnacmadnsivehr  thatof  astn- 
danc  md  imter  of  hooks.  In  1878  ne  was  ehooen 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  Renan  married 
a  niece  of  the  famous  painter  Ary  Schetfer. 

Of  the  lonf;  seriefl  of  Kenan's  works,  wliidi 
by  their  coiiihined  learninp  and  literary  power 
made  liiiii  the  tirwt  man  of  Iftters  in  Kurope,  we 
can  here  note  only  thoiie  which  call  for  special 
mention  in  a  sumuiarv  account  of  his  career.  His 
work  as  an  author  began  with  a  paper  Sur  les 
Langues  Stmitiques  (1847),  afterwards  developetl 
into  his  Uidoin  GtiUnUe  de$  LoHOUU  AsMftawec 
( 1 854 ).  Chadced  and  supplementecl  M  ft  has  Seen 
by  su)ise(]uent  scholars,  this  treatise  is  still  re^;arded 
by  specialists  as  having;  made  an  epoch  in  the 
historj'  of  Oriental  studien.  In  his  AvcrnH-s  et 
rAvtrrotsmc  ( 185*2)  be  j;Hve  one  proof  ainoti),'  many 
others  of  his  familiarity  with  the  life  and  tliou;;lit 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  uihlition  to  these  and  other 
work^  ilcaling  at  length  with  f«i)ecial  themes  he 
wrote  frequent  essay.*!,  afterwards  collected  in  Ids 
fyndes  (THistoire  Rdigiemc  (1856)  and  Esaau  de 
Morale  et  de  Critique  (1850),  whh^  arrested  wide 
attention  by  their  grace  of  style  and  originality 
of  anggesttcn.  His  Europeui  npntation.  nowaver, 
dates  only  from  the  pnbliention  of  the  Vie  de  Jimu 
( 1863),  which  one  of  his  most  discemin;;  rritics  ha.s 
described  as  'one  of  the  events  of  the  century.' 
With  the  Vie  de  J^mis  Ix'^mi  "  hut  its  luithor 

regarde<l  as  the  specijil  work  of  his  life,  the  Histmre, 
f/i\s  (Iriffiiii  s  lilt  Chrixtidiiisme.  In  Kenan's  concep- 
tion the  hi.-»t<>ry  of  Christianity,  in  the  tnie  sense  of 
the  term,  is  possible  only  from  the  close  of  the  2d 
century'  after  Christ.  Previous  to  that  period 
materials  do  not  exist  for  an  adequate  narrative 
based  on  data  that  jastUir  *  dognintie  eoMtniction 
of  the  development  of  Cnristlanity.  The  tracing 
of  the  Christian  origins,  therefore,  must  be  a  work 
essentially  tentative,  and  one  that,  justifying  con- 


jecture, calls  for  the  finest  critical  faculty  in  him 
who  attempts  it.  Ik  was  with  this  conception  of 
his  task  that  Renan  wrote  the  ten  voiunMS^  tlia 
labour  of  nearly  thirty  yesis,  in  which  be  am- 
bodied  his  oonsfemotion  of  the  evdation  of  the 
Christian  religiao  and  theology.  Among  works 
of  its  kind  it  stands  alone  in  literal^-  value,  though 
many  of  its  large  generalisations  have  not  com- 
mended tlieMiNclM'--  til  Htivi  icr  sch((hii>.  (U  all  the 
volumes  that  lia\ e  ap|)eared  none  excited  tlie  extra- 
ordinary i(it<  rest  of  the  first.  In  the  I'lV  (A  Jt'siis 
the  combined  weakness  and  strength  of  itenan's 
metho<l  were  exaggerated  to  caricature  on  a  Bob^Kt 
of  supreme  and  universal  interest,  and  one,  more- 
over, which  evw  from  the  boldest  critira  had 
hitherto  axaetad  the  tadt  adndimn  of  itaspeeial 
plaee  in  the  heart  of  hnmanlty.  Few  readem,  even 
in  France,  received  it  without  large  reserves  on 
the  score  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  while  in 
Britain  its  preciosity  of  sentiment  and  etVeminate 
eyquisiteness  of  manner  juried  even  on  thoxe  who 
wew  atone  with  the  writer  in  his  general  point  of 
view.  Of  the  volumes  that  followed  the  Vie  de 
Jfatu,  that  on  St  Paul  and  that  entitied  Marc- 
Auriie  et  la  Fin  du  Mvnde  Antique  are  specially 
noteworthy,  the  one  as  assigning  to  the  apostle  a 
mnah  inferior  place  in  the  htstoty  of  Uia  Christian 
ehnidi  to  that  wMdi  Protestants  at  leaak  hnv* 
assigned  him,  the  other  for  its  brilliant  delinantital 
of  the  last  stages  in  the  life  of  paganism.  In  com- 
pletion of  the  task  he  had  set  iM-forc  him,  Kenan 
undertook  what,  as  he  Iwis  himself  told  us,  should 
liavt-  been  the  natural  l>eginning  of  his  work,  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Three  voltuncs  of 
this  hist'on,-  appeared  between  1887  and  mi,  and  n 
fourth  completing  the  work  in  1893. 

Be»ides  this  main  prodnct  of  his  genius  and 
industiy,  Renan  from  time  to  time  pnhushed  other 
volnmes,  in  which  he  expoanded  hw  views  on  the 
eomnt  questions  of  the  day,  as  well  as  on  the  pro- 
fonnder  qnestioas  of  hnman  life  and  destiny.  Tn 
his  Qutstums  Contfinporitijifx  anii  his  La  liffonne 
IntellfrtutUt  et  Mortiic  he  expresse<i  his  opinion^  on 
till-  tt'inii'iK'ics  iif  iiiiKlern  France,  ami  indicated  in 
what  lies  her  hope  for  the  future.  As  it  was  his 
deepest  conviction  that  all  dogmatism  is  out  of 
place  in  the  disous-sion  of  absolute  questions,  he 
chose  the  form  of  dialogue  as  the  most  lilting  ve- 
hicle of  his  pbiioeophtcal  speculations.  The  Dia- 
loQuee  PkOeeophiqiiM  and  the  Dramte  PkUom- 
phiquM  are  attampla  in  this  kind  to  express  the 
many-sided  aspaeta  in  which  life  presents  itself  to 
different  minds. 

In  188.3  Renan  published  Stntt<*-nirs  d' En/ance, 
in  which  lie  traee<I  in  his  most  delicate  vein  of 
humour  and  sentiment  the  early  intlueiices  from 
persons  ami  things  amid  which  his  childhootl  and 
youth  were  formed.  As  a  supplement  to  this 
volume  he  also  published  L'A  venirdeSa'enee  ( 1890 ), 
conceived  and  written  in  1848,  and  expressing  the 
views  he  then  entertained  regarding  the  tendencies 
of  modem  thought.  Taken  with  its  preface, 
written  in  1890,  this  book  tlnowB  a  vivid  lig^tat 
once  on  the  liistory  of  its  author's  oinnions  and  on 
that  double  nature  he  inherited  from  his  Celtic  and 
(IiuHcon  ancestrj'.  In  his  earlier  work  sentiment  is 
often  strained  lieyond  the  limit  of  virile  feeling, 
while  his  later  pro<luc(ions  ntten  reveal  the  CasiHui 
by  their  unseasonable  pcrsijlaijf  and  ejiicurean 
suL'gestion. 

Whatever  may  Ije  the  judgment  of  time  on  the 
intrinsic  value 'of  Renan'a  aontribation  to  the 
snm  of  knowledge,  he  can  never  lose  his  piaoe 
an)ong  the  few  grukt  names  in  the  history  of  lettan. 
His  onlv  predecessor  in  anivanalUy  of  contem- 
porary fame,  in  combined  emdltion  and  special 
endowment,  is  Era«imis,  t«  whom,  mon  rivpr,  Ixith 
in  traits  of  talent  and  by  the  times  of  dissolution 
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in  which  tbev  exerciiied  their  function  u  aeoenJ 
critics  and  wnolan,  he  Huggests  on  interesting  and 
eridait  paralleL  Both  mve  tbeir  bert  ymn  to 
th«  work  of  ex])oanding  ChriaUanlty ;  tfa«  one  vies 
with  tlie  other  in  the  lon^  series  of  volumes  which 
make  the  record  of  their  life's  labours  ;  the  scholar- 
Hliip  of  both  wa«  called  in  question  by  their  con- 
temporaries ;  lioth  living  in  an  ajfo  of  religious 
revolution  wiTf  ;uHMi>t<i  by  extretner  men  of  undue 
concesttiou  to  tm^iitional  opinion  ;  ami  in  the  work 
of  both  it  i»  the  element  of  a  many-sided  and 
elusive  penooalitv  that  diatingnishes  it  from  the 
otlMT  work  of  thm  tinm .  IHedlktober  ^  18^ 

BsBsn's  HiMoire  det  Origbm  dm  CkHatbaimt  eon- 
■iali  of  llw  ioUowing  voIuhim:  VUdeJImt  (IMSl  Let 
Apttrea(Vm\,aa»iiU  Pmid{Vm\,VAnUtkri^  (1873). 
Ln  ttamgilnHlm  aumit  QMinMom  Chritiamt  ( 1877), 
X'^iH  Cftf«<nMM  (1878).  Man-AyrUt  H  l»  Fin  dm 
MtHde  Anttqn*  (18W).  Ittdtm  p^lnSnt  (1883);  fta 
great  oompMnient,  Hiahnre  du  PeupU  d^Itrdd  (5 
volik  1887  tt  teq.X  Other  writingi  an:  Le  lAvre 
de  Jth  (1859);  Lt  Canliqur  dei  Cantiqun  (imf); 
L'EedkkuU  (1882);  Hitloire  OSn/raie  dta  iMmiuei 
Sfmitiqun  (18M|;  Miuion  de  Phinicie  (1865  74); 
StudfM  d'llisloire  lielisrieu»e  (1K56);  NouvttUt  £tude$ 
d'HitOtirt  Relifiieiut*  (18M);  Aetrroia  el  I' Averrolmu 
( lM-2) ;  E-ait  de  Morale  ft  de  Critique  ( 1859) ;  Mflnnge 
d'HiUnirt etde  Vosfa0a{lS7S) ;  QiieJttiniti  Contrmf^oraine* 
(1868) :  La  Reform*  InUUeetueUe  el  AforaU  (1871 ) ;  De 
I'Onaint  du  Lant/aat  (IH63);  Ditdoguet  Philotofyhiijurt 
( 187o) ;  Dranut  Philotophiquu,  inoladins  Caliban,  L  Ea  u 
cb  Jvwmee,  Le  Prffrt  de  Ntmi,  L'Abbeue  de  Jouarrt 
(1888);  Souvenirtd'Kn^nceetdtJeut%t«»e{lS83);  DU- 
court  et  Confemxcti  ( 1887 ) ;  L'Avtnir  de  Science  ( 1890 ) ; 
the  Hihbert  Lecture*  (1880)  delivrred  in  London,  on 
The  Injluetvce  of  the  Imtitutiong,  TTtought,  and  Culture 
o  f  Ronu  OH  Christianity ;  Mid,  with  Victor  Leclercq,  the 
Hittoire  LitUraire  de  France  au  XIV'  Si^ele. 

For  eritio«l  estimates,  see  S4intc-I(eTiTe,  JVourravx 
Liittdis  (tome  ii.);  Soberer,  Etudei  tur  la  LitUrature 
Contemporaine  (tome  viii. );  F.  W.  H.  Mjran,  Modem 
Emift;  Q.  Saintcbuty,  FortnighUp  Review  (rtA.  xxxiiL). 

Bwidjbnrgt  a  town  of  Sleawick-HoUtein, 
■taaAi  m  thA  Kcrth  80a  and  Baltie  G^uiaL  19  nukM 
W.  of  Kid,  and  baa  mannfeetnua  of  cotton, 
macbinery,  and  cbeniical  pro<ltietH.  ItbflB  plaved 
a  prominent  part  in  the  hi>«tory  of  Hobteln. 
(1H90)  13,]9fi. 

Ren^  Im  sumamed  'the  Good,'  titular  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  thesoo  of  Looia  II.,  Duke  of 
Anjuu  and  Count  of  Provenee^  was  Imm  in  1409  at 
Angera.  He  failed  in  his  eflforta  to  make  good  his 
elaun  to  tke  crown  of  Naplea*  gave  his  daoiniter  in 
marriage  to  Henir  VI.  of  England  (1445),  and 
uUiinately  devoted  himself  to  Provencal  poetry 
and  agriculture  at  Aix  in  Pmvence,  where  he  died 
legretteil  in  1480.    See  .Vsjor. 

Renegade  is  defined  as  one  who  renounces  bis 
leligioaa  faitb  and  adopto  another  creed,  more 
parucnlariv  one  who  iCBomioes  Christianify  and 
oecomes  a  Ifeelem ;  but  in  a  wider  sense  (be  word 
is  piactically  synonymous  with  traitor— that  is,  cme 
who  deserts  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  A  few 
of  the  more  notorious  renegades  of  histon-  may  1)6 
named.  Hippios,  son  of  Pisistratun,  fought  with 
.SpartH  agauiHt  his  country  .\thens.  niid  later 
joined  the  Persians.  OnomarritUM,  tlie  e<lilcir  i»f 
HomiT,  another  Athenian,  a^lde^l  lii»  |ver«na>«ions 
to  those  of  Hippias  to  induce  Xerxes  to  invade 
Greece.  Coriolanus  led  the  Volscian  armies  against 
lais  native  dty  Rome.  Julian  the  Apostate  was  of 
eoane  a  ranegadefrDn  Christianity.  The  Templars 
were  accuflea,aiaoDgrt  other  things,  of  being  virtu- 
ally renegades  from  their  ftuth.  The  Algerine 
pirates  siiriiame<l  liarltarosna  (q.v. ),  who  In  the 
tirxt  liiilf  oi  xUf  Ifith  oMi(ur>-  k«'|»t  the  Mwliter- 
i.iiii'.iii  c'i;i>tH  in  ;l  -^tat''  uf  jMT|H-tual  terror,  were 
liy  hirth  (tre«'k  (  lirixiiiins  of  Milylene.  Henrj' of 
N'avnrro.  fourth  king  of  tliaf  name  in  France,  re- 
nounced the  i'rotestaut  creed  after  ite  ascended  the 


throne.  During  the  Tbirtv  Yeais'  War  there  wu 
a  prominent  renegade  leaaer  OO  Meh  side :  Count 
Manafeld  (ILjdeswted  the  emperor  and  the  Catholie 
caoae  beeanse  the  fbnner  traamd  him  HI ;  Pappen 
heim,  the  commander  of  the  celebrated  dragoons 
and  principal  author  of  the  sack  of  MagdeTiun^, 
j  went  over  from  the  Protestants  to  the  Knman 
I  Catholics.  Arcliihalil  Canipbell,  seventh  earl  of 
Argj'll,  was  in  lt519  declared  a  reltel  for  having 
entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  a  lit^nian 
Tatholic  prince  at  war  with  liritain.  The  '  pirate' 
Paul  Jones,  who  during  the  war  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ravaged  the  ooaats  of  Scotland,  was  bv 
birth  a  Scotsman.  Man|>pa,  the  Cnaaack  ehia^ 
fought  against  liia  sovereigB  at  Pnltowft  in  the 
army  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden.  The  Dnke  of 
Riperda,  who  won  his  lanrehi  in  the  service  of 
Spain  (18tb  century),  thotigh  he  wa.";  liy  birth  a 
Dutchman,  is  naid  to  have  einhraowi  Islam  an«l  led 
tlie  (irmies  of  Mon)cco  agaiut-t  the  Snaniards. 
Omur  Paxha,  who  distingiiisheii  hinuM^lf  against 
the  Ku^inians  in  the  Cnmeati  war,  was  bom  a 
Christian  in  Croatia,  but  fled  to  the  Turks  and 
embraced  Islam.  Another  pasha,  Emia,  the  hero 
of  the  Equatorial  Province  of  Africa,  is  a  German 
Jew,  who  has  beoome  a  Mohammedaa.  The 
redoubtable  Osman  Oigna,  who  has  ooeaaioBed  so 
much  trouble  ss  the  Hahdi's  lieutenant  between 
Nile  and  Red  Sea,  is  stated  to  lie  the  son  of  French 
parents,  his  birthplace  Rouen,  bis  real  name 
Ceorge  Nintx^t  (Scotch?).  In  literature,  beside* 
plaVH  and  novels  and  poems  dealing  with  person- 
ages already  name<l,  Alu-^singer's  Jtenegaao  and 
Byron's  Siege  of  CormtA  may  be  quoted  as  woiki 
in  whkb  renegades  play  important  parts. 

Renfrew,  an  ancient  royal,  parliamentary',  and 
municipal  burgh,  the  county  town  of  Renfrew'shire, 
stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  6  miles 
below  Glasgow.    Its  charter  of  regality  dates  from 
1396,  but  it  ¥ras  a  borgb  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign 
of0avadL(lia4-M)^  AknoMeailed  Caatiehill  com 
memorates  the  rite  of  Renfrew  eastle,  the  original 
seat  of  the  royal  house  of  Stewart.    Anciently  the 
chief  {)ort  on  the  Clyde,  it  has*  still  a  small  wharf, 
but  the  trade  is  unimportant.  The  principal  m  iu- 
tries  are  Hhiphiiilding  and  weaving.    It  form!-  one 
of  (111-  KilmartHRk  grouj)  of  burghs,  which  return 
one  member  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1841) 
(1881)liBni  (l8il)e7Mi 

Renfrt'wshlre,  a  county  in  the  south  w.-^t  of 
Scotland,  bouiuieil  on  the  N.  by  the  river  and  tirth 
of  Clyde,  on  the  E.  hy  Lauark.ihire,  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  Ayrshire.  Though  only  twenty-sixth 
of  the  Scottish  counties  in  regard  to  size,  it  stands 
fifth  in  population.  It  is  31  miles  long  by  1.3  broad, 
and  contions  264  so.  ni.  ui  Ui'2,4'28  acres,  of  which 

£642  are  water  and  foreshore.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  78,056 : 
n851)  181,001;  (1881)  988.874;  (1891)  290.79a 
The  surface  is  irregular :  besides  the  low  lands 

fringing  the  Clyde,  there  are  three  principal  valleys, 
those  of  the  (iryfe,  the  Block  Cart,  and  the  White 
Cart,  with  upland  ])astun's  and  ranges  of  hills,  the 
high.-Ht  point  l>eing  the  Hill  of  Stake  (1711  feet) 
on  the  borders  of  Avrshire. 

-Agriculture  and  tlie  br«>eding  of  horses  and  rattle 
are  carrie<l  on  with  succes.s ;  ilair^-  fanning  is  largely 
practiseil,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  large  towns. 
Rather  less  tlian  two-thirds  of  the  wlude  extent 
i.s  arable,  mainly  in  pairtoie  or  grass  crops.  The 
minerala  afo  o«d»  iron-itODe,  ihalo,  and  lime: 
copper  oeean  at  Ckraroek  and  Loehwimioeb ;  and 
in  the  latter  pari'-h  1iar\-tes  in  wrought.  Besides 
ndning  and  agrirulliuf,  numerous  industries 
lli>uri.>*li  in  vHri'ni>^  iiart"  nf  tin-  county,  the  princi- 
pal l>»*in<.'  tlif  manufacture  ol  threat!,  cotUin,  and 
cheniii-aU,  jirint  ami  hleach  works,  shipbuildirg, 
engineering,  and  sugar-relining.    Renfrewshire  is 
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wdl  mpplM  with  nadi  aad  nulw»vs,  and  hwi 

two  consideraMe  imrte — Greenock  and  Port-Glan- 
;:i)w.  It  i»  divided  for  iwlininintrntive  purpo»ie8 
into  two  wiinln.  l'i  |)er  ami  I^owtT,  with  aheriff- 
j.ul»Htitut«»s  iit  I'aisley  ainl  (IriHiKM-k.  There  are 
two  parliamentary  divitsious,  ea»tvrii  mid  wtntcm, 
each  returning  one  nienilwr.  Till  1HX9  part  of  the 
oouthern  suburbs  of  Ghisgow  wr«  reckoned  within 
the  county.  Tlie  chief  towns,  l>e«ide«i  those  nten- 
Uoned,  are  Uenfiew,  the  county  town  and  only 
tojai  buigh,  PoUuluhaws,  Johnatone,  and  Barr- 
head. .Banfrawshire,  or  at  l«aat  the  western  por- 
tion, waa  andently  called  Strathgtyf^  and  it  waa 
the  chief  patrimony  of  the  hoaae  of  Stewart  In 
l-f  M,  not  loiitf  after  the  accession  of  that  family  to 
the  trowii,  the  title  of  Baron  of  Ueiifrew  (still 
born<'  fiy  the  Prince  of  \Valc«)  was  conferred  by 
Roltert  III.  oti  hirt  son  Jamet^ ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Renfrew  was  <lisjoined  from  the  abarUldom  of 
Lanark  and  made  a  i!i«|>arate  county. 

I  Orawford'a  Hitkny  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew  ( 1716), 
CWlMttoM     1*«  OwMfy  (Paiiby.  1885; 


Rent,  a  town  of  BeaMrabia,  at  the  oonflnanee 

of  the  Prnth  and  the  Danube.    Pop.  6000. 
Kenl,  GuiiM).  SeefiriDO. 

RenniArkt  an  irrigation  Hettlonient  "ii  the 
Murray,  135  miles  ENE.  of  Ailelaiile,  en^ajied  in 
grape-growing  and  other  fruit-culture.    Fo[>.  MOO. 

BcnildL  JaMBB.  geographer,  waa  Itom  near 
Chndleiffhrin  DeTonahlre,  3d  December  1748,  and 
eerved  first  in  the  navy  and  then  aa  an  oAloer 
of  engineers  in  the  Ejwt  India  Company'a  army, 
rising  to  be  major.  A.h  surveyor-general  of  Bengal 
he  prepared  a  Chart  of  the  Ikinka  and  Currtnt*  at 
the  Laguthas  (1778) ;  and,  having  retirwl  (1782),  he 
wrote  various  works  on  India,  including  Mfmoirt 
of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  (1783).  In  17X8  he  was 
dected  an  F.RS.,  in  1792  published  a  Mtinoir  of 
Hl»  Ottmuahy  AJriea,  and  in  1798  he  aided 
Mvngo  Parle  ni  the  airangement  of  his  travels,  Ulna- 
tntdng  them  bj  %  mapi  Perhapa  hia  meal  fanunu 
work  waa  hia  Otognmhieat  SynUim  of  Bmitfhu 
Exnn\in>-d  ru)i1  Exnlainfd  (1800).  In  1814  appealed 
his  Tiipixjroiihti  of  thf  Plain  of  Troy,  and  In  1816 
Illustrittuitia  of  th<  ExfKditioii  ofCifrut.  .After  his 
death— at  London  on  the  '29tli  March  there 
were  published  An  Invistiqutiou  <>/  thi'  Athmttr 
Currents  and  those  bftwfen  (he  Affmitir  mtd  Indian 
Oceans  (1832)  and  The  Comparative  (Jtixjraphy  of 
WeiUm  Ana  (laSl).  See  the  monograph  on  bini 
by  deoaenta  Markliain  (inB)^ 

Kennes  (the  CondtMU  of  the  Hedones),  the 
eapita)  formerly  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  and 
BOW  of  the  department  of  llle-et-Vilaine,  in  nitu- 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  thoee  two  rivers,  234 
milea  WSW.  of  Paris  and  51  SSE.  of  St  Malo. 
A  aeven  daya'.fire  in  1720  deafeniiyed  nearly  4000 
booaea,  and  the  andenk  walle  bave  Dean  aoperaeded 
bj  pleasant  promenadea,  m>  that  tha  place  wears 
A  modem  aspMRct.  Ponr  bridges  connect  the  upper 
or  new  towji  and  the  lower  or  oM  town,  and  the 
nnoAt  notewortliy  of  the  polilie  Imildings  are  the 
catliolrHl,  finislaMi  in  1H44,  lunl  Italian  in  style; 
Notre  Uanie,  with  itn  dome  siinnounte<l  by  a  huge 
iinii^M'  (if  the  Virgin ;  the  archbishop's  pahtce 
(1672):  the  stateli^-  Palaia  de  Justice  (1618  54); 
the  university  buildings  (1855),  with  a  picture- 
gallery  :  the  theatre  ( 1835) ;  the  HAtel  de  VUle, 
with  a  pablio  library;  and  the  ^'Yoto;  As  the 
fMna  of  main  and  bruMh  linea  of  railway  between 
Faria  and  the  north-weat  of  Frtateti,  and  command- 
ing goo<l  river  and  canal  navi^'.uion,  Kennes*  is 
favourably  f4ituate<l  for  commerce  ;  ami,  in  aildition 
to  the  transport  of  the  abundant  fann-|iroduoe  of 
the  neighbouring  districts,  it  carries  on  a  consider- 
«bl«  tmde  in  ita  own  manufactnrea,  wbieb  iadndo 


•ail -cloth.  table-Hnen,  &«.  Pop.  (1878)  48.8B8| 
( 1886)  68,482  ;  ( 1891 )  65,102.    There  ia  a  atandaad 

history  by  Ducrest  and  Villeneuve. 

R^niK't  ( A.S.  rinnan,  rennan,  '  to  run  ' )  consist." 
of  the  inner  lining  of  the  true  stomach  (see  DIGES- 
TION) of  the  sucking-calf.  It  contains  a  ferment 
which  causes  milk  to  clot  (see  Milk),  called  the 
rallk-cordling-ferment.  The  rennet  ia  naed  in  the 
manufactare  of  cheese,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  tlie 
preparation  of  curds  and  whey  or  junket.  It  is  ]>re 
pared  by  removing  the  stomach  from  the  calf  as  soon 
as  it  hiiM  l>een  killed,  and  separating  off  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is  then  salted  and 
dried,  and  will  keen  for  some  time  in  that  condition. 
When  use<l,  a  small  jdw  of  the  rennet,  in  which  the 
ferment  iit  still  quite  active,  is  softeneil  in  water  and 
added  to  the  milk  which  is  to  l>e  curdled.  For  many 
yean  past  the  milk-curdling-ferment  baa  been 
obtained  from  rennet  in  the  ronn  of  an  egrtraetn 
It  ia  aolnblo  in  aalt  and  iwfter,  and  ia  eortnuted 
from  the  freeh  rennet  of  the  calf,  and  kt 
putrefying  by  the  addition  of  ahidiol. 
of  rennet  thuB  nreparetl  are  exteubively 
may  l>e  had  at  tne  dniggisti^  atorea. 

Rennet.  See  Apple. 

Rennie«  •I<»in,  civil  engineer,  waa  bora  at 

tlie  farm  of  1'liantas.sie,  near  Ea«t  Linton,  East 
Lothian,  7tli  dune  1761.  After  l>eing  for  some 
time  a  workman  in  the  employment  of  Andrew 
Meikle,  inventor  of  a  Tlira.'<hing-mill  (o.v.),  he 
attendetl  the  lectures  of  KobLson  and  Black  at 
Edinburgh  University,  He  visited  (1780)  the 
works  of  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Sobo,  near 
Birmingham,  and  was  iromediatelv  taken  into  em- 
ployment by  that  eminent  firm.  Here  his  mecliani- 
cal  genina  aoon  diqplajed  itaeif ;  and  ao  biglily  did 
Watt  eateem  Rennie  that  he  gaTe  Idni,  u  1788^ 
the  sole  direction  of  the  constniction  Mid  fitting* 
up  of  the  machinery  of  the  .Albion  Mills,  London; 
and  the  in^'enimi'-  iiijiirou'inent.--  iflVclol  in  the 
connecting  wheel  «  ork  verc  so  striking  tiiat  Kennie 
at  once  rose  int^i  general  notice,  and  abun<lance  of 
mill-work  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  To  thiit  branch 
of  ennncering  he  added,  about  1799,  the  construc- 
tion <M  bridges,  in  which  his  pre-eminent  talent  and 
ingennity  doBplaycd  themselves.  The  chief  of  iii.x 
bridges  wen  tboee  of  Kdao  (1808).  Leeda,  Moaael- 
burgh,  Newton-Stewart,  Boaton,  and  New  Gallo- 
way, with  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames, 
which  was  commenced  in  1811,  and  finished  in  lees 
than  ^ix  years,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,050,000 
(see  \()\.  11.  pp.  437-8).  Another  of  his  works  is 
Southwark  Bridge  ;  be  also  drew  the  plan  for  the 
London  Bridge,  which,  however,  wa.>»  not  com- 
menced till  after  his  death.  He  MuiK'rintended 
the  execution  of  the  (^rand  Western  Canal  in 
Somerset,  the  Polbrook  (  anal  in  Cornwall,  the 
canal  between  Amndel  and  Portsmouth,  and,  chief 
of  all,  tiie  Rennet  and  Avon  Canal  between  New- 
bury and  Bath ;  he  also  drained  a  large  tract  of 
marsh  land  in  the  Lincoln  Fens.  The  Bell  Rock 
li-ihthouse  wa.-*  his,  in  conjunction  with  Stevenson. 
Tlie  London  Dinks,  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  at  Bliti  k«ul!,  the  Hull  Docks,  the  Prince's 
Dock  at  Liver]KH>l,  and  those  of  Dublin,  Cn-enock, 
and  Leith  were  all  designed  by  him,  and  wholly  or 
partially  executed  under  his  superintcnilence.  He 
also  planned  many  iniprovements  on  liarbours  and 
on  the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  Sheer- 
nesa,  and  Plymouth ;  executing  at  the  last-men- 
tioned port  itie  most  remarkaue  of  all  his  naval 
works,  the  celebrated  Breakwater  (a. v.).  He 
also  made  great  improvements  in  tne  diving- 
l>ell.  He  die«l  Oct<d)er  4,  1821,  and  was  burieil  in 
St  Paul's  Cathe<inil.  .\  .striking  characteristie  of 
bis  works  ia  the  remarkable  combination  in  them 
of  betalgr  Mid  dotabUity}  and  though  they 
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frequently  objected  Ut  on  the  ground  of  cofltline«, 
yat  in  Uie  aid  Uieir  lasting  qu«Utifift  more  than 
oompniHte  for  tins.  In  person  Rmmfal  was  of  ex- 
tfaordiaary  stoture  and  hercalean  ntrengyi.  See 
Smilee's  Livei  of  the  Engineers  ( 1874 ). 

(wEOROE  HENNIE,  civil  i'ii;;iliefr,  ftlid  eliloHt  win 
of  thr  preoeding,  was  b*>i  ii  in  Surrey,  Junuury  3, 
IT'U  '  lucatvd  lit  Edinburgh  University,  and  coin- 
in(>n('o<l  the  prartiral  <<tudy  of  engineering,  under  hia 
father,  in  London  in  IKII.  In  1818  he  was a|){>4>iMted 
Miperintendent  of  the  inacliinery  of  the  Mint,  and  at 
the  same  time  nhkii  iiL»  father  in  the  planning  and 
tlesigning  uf  several  of  hie  later  works.  After  hia 
father's  death  io  18S1  Rmmie  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  younger  brother,  Jdin  (aftorwarda 
Sir  John  Benme),  as  engineers  and  machinery  con- 
stmetors ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the  farm  it 
carried  on  an  immense  business,  including  the 
execution  of  moot  of  the  works  which  had  Ikhii 
planned  by  the  elder  Rennie  and  the  completion 
of  tlHwc  whii-h  lie  hail  loft  unfini.shetl.  Their 
()l>erationn  einhmeed  tlie  ronstriietion  of  hritli,'ef*, 
harlK)iin>,  ihx-ks,  shipyard  and  dred|;inj;  niacliineiy, 
steam-fnct<irien,  both  in  Great  liritain  and  nu 
the  Continent,  and  marine  engines  for  war- 
ships. They  built  ships  both  of  wood  and 
inm,  draineti  lur);e  tracts  of  land  in  the  midland 
«iNWti«s  vt  Engiaodf  and  sn{ierinteiid«d  the  con- 
stntetion  of  seveiml  cnntiuenUl  railways.  George 
Bennie  died  aoih  March  1888. 

His  brother,  KiR  JuHN  Retikie,  aMiociated  with 
him  in  busim-f^s  til!  IH4'»,  was  born  Aupiht  30,  17W, 
entereil  his  fiiihtr's  ollice  jireviotis  to  tlie  constrac- 
tinn  of  Soiithwark  and  VVatfrl'M>  hridu'e.-*,  atid  was 
kiii^'hfwij  nn  the  completion  of  Loinlon  Mi  id^'e,  which 
he  e\e(Mited  fnmi  his  father's  desi^'iiH.  He  aetiHl  as 
eitgitieer  t<»  the  Admiralty  for  ten  >r'e«rs,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  hi»  broUier.  contributed  to  the 
illtro<Iuction  of  the  screw-propeller  into  the  navy. 
He  had  a  wide  reputation  tor  all  subjects  con- 
aeeted  with  hydimalie  eogiiieeriiig,  harh^r-works, 
Ac,  Mid  a  list  of  Ms  ifflMtteiit  enoiikeeriiig  ««rks 
will  l*e  found  in  his  Auiobiograpky  (1878^  He 
died  September  3,  1874.  He  was  author  of  Britith 
ami  Foreign  Harhums  ( i  sM  i  and  ft  BMWQgmph  on 
Plymouth  breakwater  ( IH4S ). 

R<Mlt«  in  common  speech,  is  monev  paid  for  the 
use  of  land  or  boosea.  In  political  economy  it 
oflually  means  money  {Mtid  for  the  use  of  lan<l ;  and 
it  is  in  this  reforeneo  that  the  theories  and  dis- 
cussions of  economdste  regarding  rent  have  arisen. 
Economists  have  genereJIy  helo  it  to  bo  Uio  jgrcat 
merit  of  Rioordo  that  he  eloeidated  the  tme  theory 
of  rent.  Andereon,  Malthus,  and  West  had  indeed 
enunciated  it  l>efore,  but  the  classical  statement  of 
it  (fully  developed  in  lii'<  I'nnripUs  of  PiUitical 
Errmmn'/,  1H17 )  came  fnun  Uieanlo,  Arf«rdinp  t-o 
tluit  theory  the  amoiHit  <>{  rent  |>aid  rejire-seiits  the 
exceH»  of  the  price  of  the  [miNluce  of  the  land  over 
the  ciwt  of  production  on  that  land.  The  cost  of 
production  includes  the  usual  wa^^es  paid  to  the 
labourer,  and  the  usual  interest  on  the  capital 
applied  to  the  land,  as  well  as  Temaoeration  of 
management.  In  otner  womb,  after  the  laboarcr 
baa  been  paid  tho  naoal  wafres  and  the  farmer  has 
reoeivod  tbonanal  totnra  for  hiscaoiul  and  trooble 
from  the  piodnco  of  the  land,  tne  lemainder  is 
rent. 

It  will  he  seen  therefore  that  the  amount  of  the 
r»«nt  depeiids  nil  the  price  obtained  for  the  produce. 
I'iisinj;  jiriecM  for  agricultural  prrxlnre  mean  risinp 
renU«.  And  in  thiM,  a.<«  in  other  de|iai  tiiient8,  prirf><i 
dejieiid  on  the  relation  of  demand  to  the  iRujuily. 
A  raoidly  increasing  demand,  or  in  other  wordt«,'a 
lapioljr  growing  popnlaiinn,  and  a  supply  that 
eannot  nearly  keep  pace  with  it  will  lead  to  a  great 
riee  in  prices.  Sueli  wa*  the  condition  of  England  | 
at  the  end  of  the  I8th  oentniy  and  the  Iwiginntng  of  > 


the  IMh,  when  a  rapidly  growing  popoktian  had 

to  depend  almost  solely  on  the  home  market.  At 
such  a  time  there  was  a  great  rise  in  rents.  DuriDg 
the  liat  generation  the  population  has  inoossed 
with  a  sunilar  rapidity,  yet,  owing  to  free  trade, 

the  enornioufi  de%elnprnent  of  the  niean^  of  trans- 
port, and  the  oti^nin;;  up  of  va^t  a;;rieultural  land* 
in  Ainerien  and  the  eolotiie->  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  market,  priee.s  haNe  fallen  and  al«)  rent*. 
The  demand  has  increa>«'cl.  hut  the  hU[»ply  li.-u  in- 
creased vastly  more,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing 
population  rents  have  fallen.  The  general  tmto 
however  remains  that  rent  depends  on  prices,  sod 
not  prices  on  rent.  Or,  to  nae  the  Rieaidian 
formula,  whicli,  however,  is  no4  a  aaiisiaetoty  ex- 
pression of  the  fact,  rent  b  not  an  eleoMnt  in  Uie 
prioe  of  con. 

After  hatring  been  much  overrated  as  a  dis- 
co\ery  in  jxilitical  n dnnniy,  the  Ricardian  theory 
of  rent  is  now  in  tiumy  <]uarter>*  unduly  depreciated. 
It  still  remain.''  (^c^nenilS  ^  .>.1ld  under  the  conditions 
contemplated  by  itn  exi>ouiider.  Thof^e  conditions 
are  a  system  of  land-iiohlin^'  by  pri  .  n.  owners 
who  do  not  cnltivate  their  land,  capitalist  faimers, 
and  free  labourers ;  the  relation  of  the  three  classes 
to  each  other  being  determined  by  competition. 
In  other  words,  the  ecuuuuiists  who  have  worked 
ont  the  theony  have  bad  in  view  England,  and 
other  eonntriee  in  ao  iir  aa  tiiqr  at*  ainiilarly 
circumstanced  as  England.  Bnt  even  in  England 
there  are  many  things  which  greatly  mwlify  the 
operatii  [J  of  the  pritieiide— the  inHiienr.  uf  .  i^.toia, 
the  iiatunil  eon?.ervati?.ni  of  all  ela-'-.M'.H,  liintl  ,t£tiu-h 
ment  on  the  part  nf  tli  ■  farmer  ami  lalKiurer,  iV:c. 
Very  imjiortant  aLso  i«  the  fact  that  nianN  of  the 
landlords  have  rej;anl  to  social  ami  [Hditieal  et)n- 
siderations,  as  well  lut  to  reaMOs  of  iaimum  and 
equity  in  fixing  their  reiita.  It  most,  moreover,  be 
remembered  that  a  disturbance  in  agricultural 
prices,  sneh  as  tliat  oaosed  1^  tlie  ininidnction  into 
European  markets  of  the  enomoos  soflplies  from 
America,  may  liave  rendered  tiie  Ricairoan  theorr 
ludicrouslv  inapplicable  to  Uie  rent«  actually  paid, 
particularly  nniler  long  leases.  Under  these  cir- 
cumptiiiices  rent  wa.s  often  paid  not  out  of  the 
surplutiof  the  farmer'.s  proKts,  bnt  out  ut  hia  cA]dtal. 
The  Hicardian  theory  of  rent  therefore  formulates 
a  ttendetu  y  which,  even  under  the  conditions  con- 
teniplMted,  acebrds  withfMie  only  in  a  longh  and 
general  w'ay. 

When  we  consider  economio  Idatanr  and  Mie 
existing  emnnTnie  conditionB  ol  the  wond  we  may 
perceive  how  limited  in  aeope  the  Rioardian  theoQ- 
of  rent  baa  been.  In  wuaa  eMutlriei  omtan  hns 
decided,  and  Still  depMee,  the  rant  paid  for  land. 
In  very  many  countries  it  boa  not  been  either  com- 
petition or  custom  that  has  regulated  rent,  bnt  the 
owner  has  wniii>;  fium  the  ciilti\ator  all  that  he 
could.  The  only  limit  to  the  e.vaetions  of  the 
owner  has  l>een  his  own  jdea-sure  or  eainir^'  or  the 
endurance  uf  the  cultivator.  In  countries,  how- 
ever, where  the  Htate  is  the  owner  of  the  land  mi 
ma\'  more  correctlv  be  rcanuded  aa  a  tax. 

The  rent  paid  for  Una  oocapied  fay  towns  and 
that  paid  for  mines  are  in  somelmportant  respects 
diflTereot  from  the  rent  of  agrieoHoral  land.  The 
rent  paid  for  land  in  towns  is  much  more  diiaetljr 
Inflnwioed  by  the  increwie  of  population  and  too 
growth  ol   proswrity.    Inn.«nu]cn  as   the  owner 
receives  great  advantatres  from  ^ueh  eanses  while 
contributing'  liliN'  or  n()thinf.',  i  i  inu  n  :-  -  of  -.tanii- 
injr  mniiilain  that  such    Inri  1   -Ijouid    1h>  umlcr 
muni(i|>al  ownership  and    i  ritm!.    'I'he  rent  p.iid 
for  iiiiii4H  iH  materially  aflectud  by  the  fact  thai, 
mines  lieoome  exhausted,  while  the  agricultural 
properties  of  the  soil  are  permanent  in  the  main. 
As  regants  rent  generally,  it  should  be  repeated 
that  economic  formuhwi  an  of  compoiatir^  tittle 
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valne.   The  main  thini;  is  a  thoronKh  knowledge 

of  the  factfl  and  conditionH,  wliidi  vnry  continually 
according  Uj  llie  time  ami  cDniilry  with  which  we 
are  concenieil.  For  otliri  Hxpfct.s  of  rent)  M6  also 
Land  Laws,  Landi.oku  anu  Tenant. 

KentOIlt  town  of  DumbartoDHhire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Levco,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Dambarton.  Founded  in  1788,  it  has  a  Tuscan 
eolamn  (1774)  to  tha  neimMy  of  tba  aovoUat 
Smollett,  who  ww  tioni  dose  hy,  oad  it  eMtiat  on 
calico-printing,  dyeing,  and  hleachiag.  Po^l  (18S1 ) 
ISflO ;  (1881 )  4.319  ;  ( 1891 )  5458. 

Renwtck,  .Iamks,  the  laNtof  the  mart vn  of  the 
Covenant,  waa  horn  at  Moniaive,  Duinfrieswliire, 
15th  February  1662.  He  attended  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity with  a  view  to  the  niiniHtnr',  but  wa«  denied 
his  degree,  as  he  refused  the  oath  of  allei^ance ; 
and,  liter  wiUMtifaig  tlio  denthi  of  CMgill  and 
otMEo  of  the  mutyn,  ho  icoolvod  to  omonMo  the 
caime  for  whidi  they  safTereii.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  *Sodetiee,*a«  the  IjandH  of  men  devoted  to  the 
Covenant  were  called,  to  ]in>c»'(^l  to  HoIIiuhI  to 
complete  liift  »tu<lii'«  in  ItiS'i,  wiis  ordaiiuMi  at 
(ironin^en  in  KiH,'),  and  at  (h  .  <  ]>i oci  t  ilcil  to  Scot- 
land, wiicre  his  Hrttt  upriunii  wa.-*  in «-U(li(>il  at 
Darmeail  Miiir  in  the  ^nnie  year.  II life  wiu* 
now  expoHed  t«  ;;reat  ha/jirds  ;  he  was  (ii>li;;t'd  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  and  waM  often  reduce*! 
to  great  destitution.  In  1684  lie  published  his 
AoiAogetic  JJecUiratitm,  for  which  he  wan  outlawed. 
When  jMuee  U.  cnme  to  |ho  throne  in  1686  Ken 
wiek  with  men  went  to  Snnqnhar,  and  pub 
lished  a  dednntiea  rejecting  him.  A  reward  of 
£100  was  oflfered  for  his  capture,  he  wan  hunted 
fnini  place  to  place,  and  nia<Ii'  hkiiiv  luiirlireadth 
e^cAiies,  but  was  at  last  capluretl  in  i:Ulinbai:gh. 
He  was  oondonuMd  and  ozoented,  17th  Folmiiury 

1688. 

See  Shield's  l^/e,  Ken  wick '«  Choice  Collection  of 
Strmmu,  dx.  ( 1777  A  Simpson's  Lift    Benwiel  { IMS ). 

BcDwick* ''ambb,  LL.D.,  author  and  physicist, 
was  bom  atLiverpool  in  1792,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  18<>7.    In  1820 

he  wax  made  juiifi  -^nr  of  f  ■lit'iiii?«try  and  I'liysicM 
in  that  colh'>;e,  a  |Mi>itioii  he  held  until  \HyA.  In 
IS.'W  he  wa«  appointed  hy  the  United  State'-  u'ov  em 
ment  one  of  the  commiMHionere  to  explore  tin'  line 
of  the  Uiiuulary  Itetween  Maine  anci  New  Hiuns- 
wick.  He  wrote,  liesiden  smaller  te.xt-lKK)k8  and 
translations.  Outlines  of  Kutural  Philosophy  ( 1822- 
83,  the  lint  extended  work  of  its  kind  DubUsbed  in 
tho  United  States),  a  Tnatite  on  tke  Steam-aigine 
(1890K  eewemi  books  on  Meehnnieia  nad  Uvoe  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  others. 
He  died  12th  Januar}-  1863.— One  of  lut  ione, 
Jamen.  wan  architect  of  (Jrace  Church  and  8t 
Patrick'H  Cathe<lral,  New  York  ;  other  notnlde 
buildingH  from  hi.H  deHignn  are  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Vassar  College,  &c. 

Kcmtin  i*  the  legal  as  well  aa  popular  term 
to  denote  tho  repairs  done  to  a  lionae  or  tenement 
bgr  n  tenant  or  landlonl  dnrins  the  currency  of  the 
leaae.  In  England  the  horaen  of  reiiairs  is  at 
common  law  thrown  on  the  tenant,  >«o  that,  unleMi 
the  lease  expresyly  wiy  that  the  landlord  is  to  do 
the  repairs,  the  tenant  will  lie  Kmind  to  uho  the 
premises  fairly  ami  to  keep  house  projH'rIy  wind 
and  water  ti^dit.  IMially  the  lea»e  ntateH  who  in 
to  do  the  repairs.  In  the  lea*ie  of  farm.s  the  tenant 
is  iKturid  only  to  keep  the  house  in  re|>air,  and  not 
the  oul-buildingH,  though  he  is  bound  to  keep  the 
feneee  in  repair.  If  the  landlord  is  bound  t4i  iio  the 
repairs,  and  fails  to  do  thaoit  the  tenant  is  not 
entitled  to  quit  the  premiMO  on  that  account, 
tbongb  be  will  be  entitled  to  ana  tibo  landlord  for 
dnmase  caused  by^  tho  want  of  repun.  fn  Soot- 
land  the  landlord  is  bound  at  common  law  to  |mu 


the  premises  into  tenantable  repair  at  tiie  oom- 

nienceinent  of  the  lease.  The  tenant  ia  then bound 
to  keep  tiieni  in  ordinary  repair,  hut  not  to  keep 
them  m  repair  where  xome  hurricane  or  extra- 
ordinary cause  has  done  injnrj-.  In  the  United 
States  the  laws  of  the  states  vary  ;  in  several 
states  it  is  enacted  that  a  general  promise  to  repair 
shall  not  bind  the  tenant  to  reooUd  bi  oaae  of 
deeiruction  by  fire. 

Kepeal.  8«e  Otioinneu,. 

R«'peatinK  Rifle.   See  Rifles. 

R(>l»t'iitaii(*e,  Stool  of.   See  Stool  of  Re- 

I'KN  I  AN<  E. 

Repieviaf  in  Engliah  law,  b  a  fonn  of  action 
bv  which  goods  wbfeh  have  oeen  arind  under  a 

distress  are  taken  back  (security  bein^  given  to 
the  amount  for  which  the  goods  were  distrained), 
anil  the  action  of  replevin  ooouaonoed,  to  tiy  tho 

legality  uf  the  seizure. 

R«portillK«  <^'>  iniiiortant  branch  of  ionmalism, 
has  already  been  incidentallv  discuaaea  at  News- 
paper; the  methods  by  woich,  as  a  rale,  it  is 
practicable  are  dealt  with  at  Shortbahd.  Here 
some  account  of  the  faiatoiy  of  parliamentarv 
reporting^  in  autay  veqweta  the  moat  important,  ta 
given. 

Accounts  of  single  Rpeeches,  and.  at  tlmoai  of 
entire  debates  in  the  English  parliament,  have 
come  down  to  us  from  a  very  early  t>eriod.  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Journals  of  tlie  liou^e  of 
CotnmonM  contain  short  notes  of  sjieeches ;  the 
later  volumes  record  nothing  hnt  the  votes  and 
proceedings.  Sir  Sv'monds  d'Ewes  edited  the 
Journals  of  Qu$m  Elizabeth's  Parliaments;  and 
tlm  Coniniona  Jonmals  contain  notes  of  speeches 
in  the  parllamonts  of  Jamea  L  Roshwortli,  asaiat- 
aot-dem  in  the  Long  ParliaoMnt,  1640,  took  down 
in  a  species  of  ahortfaand  any  speech  of  importance; 
and  his  account  of  Remarkable  Procttdintfs  in  Five 
I'll r! miiiiiits  forms  one  of  the  most  \alna1ile  por- 
tions of  liis  /J isdiri'til  ('(illirditiis.  Ituiin)^  the 
reign  of  William  III.  a  menil>er  now  and  then 
sent  a  copy  of  his  speei  h  to  the  iiewsj»a|>ers,  for 
printing;  which,  1jij\mm  i  they  were  sometimes 
calle<i  to  account.  In  the  reign  of  (jueen 
Anne  a  BMHithly  pamphlet,  called  the  Political 
atule,  gave  an  outline  of  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ments In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  Histunml 
Register,  pabUahed  annually,  prafeesod  to  give 
reuorts  of  parliaaMntary  speechea.  The  (TmClMMm'* 
Magazine  began  a  monthly  publication  of  the 
delates,  the  number  for  August  IT.I.'i  containing  a 
rcjKirt  of  the  delmte  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
previous  2Hd  .laniiary.  Cave,  tlie  jinldisher,  con- 
tinned  the  practice  in  succeeiling  nuniliers.  and  his 

Jonn  iiawkms:  'taking 

he  found  means  to  procure  fur  them  and  himself 
adndaauni  into  tlio  gallerv  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  some  concealed  station  in  the  other 
bouse,  and  there  they  privately  took  down  notes 
of  tho  aoveial  apeeches,  and  the  general  tendency 
and  snbatanee  oi  the  aignmente.  Thoa  ftimishea. 
Cave  and  his  associates  would  adjourn  to  a  neigh- 
iKinring  tavern,  and  compare  and  adjust  their 
notes  :  hy  ineaiis  whereof,  and  the  help  of  their 
memories,   tliey   Is-enme  enabled  to  fix  at  least 

the  siihstuiK  f  wliat  they  had  lately  heanl  and 

remarkcil.  The  re<lucing  this  crude  matter  into 
form  was  the  work  of  a  future  day  and  an  abler 
hand— Guthrie,  the  historian,  w^hom  Cave  n  tained 
for  the  purpose. '  There  was,  however,  no  puhliea- 
tion  of  the  deliatee  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Houses;  parliament  was  always  prorogued  before 
amfthingaaidin  theeonrao  of  the  aeaaion  waa  given 
in  the  mai^arine.  At  flrst  the  namea  of  the  speakera 
wen-  <-.'mtiiHi-]\  indirated  hv  the  first  and  last 


ysteniatic  proceetlings  are  thus  de.scriheti  hy  .Sir 
olin  Hawkms  :  'Taking  with  him  a  friend  or  two. 
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letter  only,  and  in  many  ca»es  the  speaker's  name 
wtM  whoiljr  omitted.  Growing  Iwlder  hy  degrees, 
C»r«  printed  the  namea  at  lengtli.  The' House  of 
CMnmMS  aooD  took  tbo  «lwiu.  The  pablieotion 
of  dwddiotwcf  riihor  HotuehadlMwn  rapeotedly 
dcebmd  to  be  a  high  breach  uf  privilege— as  by  the 
Commons  in  1588  and  by  the  Lords  in  1608.  The 
Common^*  followeil  up  several  previttuH  re>^olutions 
to  the  sainu  etVect  by  ordering,  in  172H,  '  that  il  in 
an  iniii;,'iiity  to,  and  a  breaeh  of,  tin'  [Mwlef^'e  uf 
this  MoHine  for  any  p«*r»ion  to  pnasuiiie  to  give,  iu 
^^ritten  or  printed  newspajM-rs,  any  account  or 
minute  of  the  debates  or  oilier  proceedings;  that 
npon  discovery  of  tiM  anthum,  printers,  or  pub- 
lishers of  any  such  newspaper  tliis  House  will  pro- 
ceed against  the  ofleudere  with  tlie  utmost  seventy.' 
In  17W  aMokor  Onslow  oalled  |ho  attention  of  the 
Home  to  the  bneadi  of  ito  ofeaiidiiig  orders  by  Cave 
and  others  ;  and  tlie  result  was  another  thundering 
resolation  against  the  publication  of  debates  *  either 
while  parliament  is  sitting  or  during  the  recees,' 
and  a  tbreat  to  proctwd  against  ofTenuers  with  the 
'utmofit  severity.'  Tlie  reports,  iiotwithfttaiidiiig, 
stiii  appeared,  but  under  the  liisguise  of  '  Debates 
in  the  Senate  of  Lilli])ut,'  in  the  Gentleman'i 
MagastHr ;  and  '  Debates  in  the  PoUtical  Club,' 
in  the  London  Magazine,  Dr  Saaiuei  Johnson 
waa  enaployed  by  Cave  in  the  oompoeition  of  his 
parliamentary  dclwtea,  and  the  reports  from  1740 
to  1743  are  held  to  hare  been  entirely  prepared  by 
him,  sometlmea  with  the  assistance  nf  the  above- 
mentioneil  Guthtif^.  When  it  wa^i  olwerved  to 
Johnson  tliat  lie  dealt  out  reason  utid  eloquence 
pretty  efjually  to  both  parties,  he  remarket!  :  '  I 
tuuk  uiie  that  tlie  Wlii<T  dogs  should  not  imve  the 
best  of  it.'  It  not  till  thirty  years  later  that 
the  parliamentary  del>ates  descended  from  the 
magazines  to  the  newspapers.  I  he  latter  had, 
however,  for  some  time  reeolveni  to  report  the 
debate*,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
exeiteinant  ariaing  ont  of  the  Luttrell-Wilkee  elec- 
tion for  fifiddleeex  to  tty  the  right  of  the  Hooee  to 
interdict  the  publication  of  its  umceedinga. 

The  ever- memorable  contest  between  parliament 
and  the  pres-.  I>egan  at  the  close  of  the  year  1770. 
The  Hoii-e  of  Commons  followed  up  another  solemn 
threat  hy  jironiiit  Fiction  ;  and  the  Lonl  Mayor  of 
London  and  Alderftmn  Oliver  were  Heiit  to  the 
Tower  for  refu^iti;^  to  arre.-^t  Home  printers  of 
reports  on  the  WArrurit  of  tiie  Speaker,  John 
Wilkes  taking  an  active  share  in  the  controversy. 
The  city  of  London  loudly  proteste«l  againai  the 
•rhitnufy  proceedings  of  the  Honse,  and  the  whole 
cooatiy  naponded  to  tiie  appeal.  The  power  of 
parliament  to  imprison  eeum  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session,  and  on  the  day  of  proro<jation, 
July  23,  (be  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldenuiui  Oliver 
marcbf'd  out  uf  the  Tower  in  triunijih,  an«I  at  niK'ht 
theei!>  was  ilhauiinaifd  Next  .-eN?iion  the  Hhumj 
of  Coniiiions  tacitiv  ucknow  ledj^'ed  ii.-w-lf  Leaten. 
"The  printers  defietf  the  House,  continued  to  itub- 
lish  their  nroceolings,  and  slept,  notwiihstanaing, 
secnre  in  tiieir  bcd.i.  In  a  short  time  the  Hoose  of 
Lord*  aim  ooncciled  the  iwint.  and  the  vietoiy 
wa*  oompleto;  though  it  la  atill  in  the  power  of 
any  member,  who  may  call  the  Speaker's  attention  ^ 
to  the  fact  that  'strangen  are  prawnt,'  to  exclude  ] 
the  pablie  and  the  reportem  fmm  the  Honse.  This  . 
power  has  frequently  been  exercised  diiriti;:^  li\iri;,' 
meniorj',  but  on  sncJi  occasions  snme  one  or  more  | 
members  w  ho  ha\e  disyi-nied  from  thi-i  coui-ne  have 
taken  iint<-s  r»f  the  «pei'<-hi~.  and  Im^e  ft\i»wedly  , 
eent  thrrii  to  the  newspjipei- 

The  old  machinery  of  newHpajier  rejiorting  was 
suscentihle  of  immense  improvement.  One  of  the 
WofHifallM  (a  brother  of  the  Woodfail  of  Jnnin*) 
had  retentive  a  memory  that  wlien  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chmmeh  be  used  to  llMeD  to  a  debato  in 


the  gallery,  and  write  it  out  next  tiny,  the  taking 
of  notes  Wine  at  that  time  forbidden,  ills  suc- 
oeseor  established  a  corps  of  parlianieutaiy  reporters 
to  attend  the  debates  e(  both  Bonaee  every  night 
in  aneeeaslon.   He  thus  brought  oat  the  night's 

debate  on  the  following  ninmin;.'.  antieipatin^'  liis 
rivals  by  ten  or  twelve  hourw.  Tlic  improveim  at 
in  tlie  reports  of  the  dehate«  from  the  p«Ti(Ml  of  the 
I  AmericaA  Revolution  until  the  year  IHl.'.  wiu*  but 
;,'r;icltial.  At  the  rl(v«e  of  the  French  war,  however, 
.  the  uublicatiou  of  imrliautentar^'  debates  becftnip 
an  obiect  of  national  importance,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yean  assumed  its  present  full,  detailed, 
and  accurate  character.  Increased  facilities  for  the 
diiwharge  of  their  important  and  arduooti  dutie* 
were  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  reporters,  who 
till  then  had  no  means  ef  entering  toe  Strangen' 
Galler)-  except  those  whidi  were  common  to  the 
]iuhlic  geuerall}*.  Amongst  the  profeKsional  paHia- 
nientary  reporters  nf  thi«  perioti  Charles  Dickens 
wa."*  conMjjifuoiis,  111  .i(  work  for  the  Murnihg 
Chronirlf.  in  1834,  and  wa.**  one  of  the  l)est  rejMjrters 
of  lii.s  time. 

The  system  of  parliamentary  reporting  under- 
went a  change  of^  great  importance  aboat  1847, 
when  the  eleetrie  telegraph  was  brought  into 
general  nae  by  eompaaiea  fanned  to  work  it  They 
'  propeaed  to  aapp|y  pafx*  nat  of  London  witS 
\  London  news,  and  a  report  of  parliamentary 
I  debates  was  part  of  the  news  thus  supplied.  In 
f  order  to  get  this  report  the  Telegraph  Company 
1  obtained  adnd>sion  to  the  galler>'  for  its  reporters, 
,  and  thus  hroke  the  mono|soly  which  the  Lond.-m 
daily  newspajtein  liail  up  to  that  time  «  rii     ■  ' 
Suhnequent Iv,  when  the  elwlric  tele'^raph-S  jia-ss^ii 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  j^overnment .  the  |»arliamentarT 
reports  for  newspajiers  out  of  London  were  provided 
by  press  agencies,  and  the  acoomniodation  in  the 
Reporters'  Oaiiery  had  to  be  increased  for  them. 
With  the  growth  of  provineial  newspapem  the 
demand  for  XMf  rmorte  than  the  anncies  sup- 
plied was  fMt,  and  toe  more  powerfnlnewspapera 
endeavoured  to  secure  special  reports  for  them- 
selves by  the  assistance  of  reporters  who  were 
enf:n>,'ed  on  the  London  press.    In  this  way  thev 
were  ahle  to  get  and  punlish  n>|iort(»  aiU'n  mucli 
lon^L^er  than  those  printe<i  in  L  ik]  I  Iil-.  how- 

e\  er,  was  only  done  at  ^reat  inconvenience,  and  an 
etlort  w(us  made  to  obtain  for  leading  provioeial 
new8pa|)ers  a  right  of  admission  to  the  Reporters' 
Gallery.  These  claims  were  considered  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  in 
1879  reported  in  favour  of  them;  next  year  the 
leng-eoveted  nrivUeg*  W  granted,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives ef^  some  of  the  provincial  papers  take 
their  regular  'turn.-*'  (relieving  one  another  at 
short  intervals)  alon^  with  those  of  the  metro- 
politan dailies.  See  I'enilleton,  S nrspaperttport- 
tng  in  the  OiUtn  Tiituv  and  To-day  { 1890). 

ReponM^  (Fr.).   thb  tern  is  applied  to  a 
peculiar  method  of  ornamentinK  metal  which 
resembles  Embossing  (q.v.K    Brimy  stated,  it  is 
metal-work  fonned  ui  relief  by  etrwing  the  sheet, 
osnally  a  thin  one,  fitMn  bdiind  with  a  nanuner  or 
puneh,  the  mugh  forms  so  produced  being  after- 
wanis  chased  or  other\tise  finished.     After  the 
]iarls  which  retjuire  t«  he  convex  are  '  raised  '  from 
the  hai'k  or  inside  of  any  ol)je<'t,  such  as  a  v;i>e  ur 
Hat  dish,  it  is  either  filled  with  or  plactsi  tin  a  l»il 
of  pit'-h  and  then  worketi  npon  tl>e  face  with  Miiall 
piim  h'  fk,  and  afterwards  with  chasing,  engraving, 
and  other  tonh.    Stamping  produces  work  some- 
what aim  ilat  in  general  appearance,  iHltof  a  much 
more  meduuiicaT  nature,  since  the  die  nsed  deter- 
mines exactly  the  pattern,  and  no  variety  is 
ohtalned.    See  DiE-siiTKixo.    Sonw  Idndi  ef 
haumeied  iron,  again,  sndi  aa  open  «nianmnt>l 
gates  and  grilles,  are  rather  exampiee  ef  loq^RC 
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than  nf  reponss^.  Among  the  best  exintinK  i>tec«» 
of  ancient  Greek  bronze  eculptnre  «ome  have 
been  be«ten  up  (not  ca»t),  and  are  therefore  of 
the  nature  of  reponaai  work.  A  norober  of  the 
famoiia  aitietie  Modnctioiw— notably  thoae  of  the 
16th  oentnty— referred  to  under  iha  head  Mbtal- 
WORK  are  oxcente*!  in  repouM^.  Thla  art,  by 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  work  can  be 
executed  with  a  deliciicy,  Hoftnesa,  and  beauty 
unattainable  by  any  other  proces*,  was  revived  (in 
H  tnuj  artistic  sense)  in  France  al><i  i  tl  '  i  li  'iUe 
of  the  Iftth  wnttir\'.  Some  of  the  linef*t  iiKKieni 
works  ill  rl■[l<u^^^(^  liave  been  executeii  hy  Antoine 
Vectite  and  Morel  Ladenil.  One  of  the  largest 
objects  ever  pro<liire<l  in  reponra^  in  England  i»  the 
Elcho  Volunteer  Challenge  Sliield.  It  i«  of  iron, 
6  feet  high,  and  was  deBigned  by  F.  Watte,  R.A. 
Elaborate  work  in  repooaeA  b  neceMatUy  verv 
co«tly,  especially  if  the  metal  employed  ie  hard, 
such  as  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  whicii  is  usually  tlie 
case  when  important  designs  are  to  be  exfcrite<l. 
But  the  priK-ess  is  aLso  applied  in  BirnunghaTu  to 
decorate  coiii(>aratively  cheap  articles  in  Britaiiuia 
metal,  which  ts  soft  and  easily  worked. 

Representation,  in  politic»,  is  the  function 
performed  by  the  elected  memWnt  of  legislative 
and  adrainntfaiive  bodiea.  Ancient  democrncies 
were  nsnanyooastitiitad  on  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  the  whole  body  of  eiti^ns ;  at  Athens, 
for  example,  all  important  questions  were  dccidetl 
by  the  vote  of  tlie  Eecle-Hia,  In  En^'land,  tts  in 
many  other  eimnlries,  tlio  freenirii  of  town^hijis 
and  small  (list rifts  rlecte<l  their  uwn  officers  and 
niauaged  their  own  affair*;  the  sliiremmit  of 
early  times  wax  attended  hy  the  lei  ve  and  four 
men  fnmi  each  township :  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
represeritaMve  oMtcuibly,  properly  so  called.  Wlien 
the  sinaller  kingdoius  were  united  mider  one 
head  the  change  wait  not  at  fitat  favoorable  to 
popular  government ;  it  wae  ioUMHeilile  In  those 
days  to  brini;  together  renreeentatlree  from  *  wide 
area ;  and  the  conduct  ol  national  affaira  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  councillors  and  the 
great  men  of  the  realm.  But  feudal  custom 
required  Hiat  a  snperior  should  consult  his  vas-ials, 
or  Bonif  of  t]  .  [;i  1 1  fore  levying  an\  exceptional 
aid;  under  the  inlluenee  of  this  iilea  oourti*  or 
assemblies  of  a  more  or  le-ss  reiiresi-ntative  char- 
acter were  lomied  throughout  western  Europe, 
b  Urtf^imakA  tfctt  high  court  of  Parliament  {t{.v.) 
was  orgatuaed  on  a  feudal  WIh,  like  the  neigh- 
bearing  parliaiue&t  of  Scotland  :  but  the  principle 
«f  r^rwentatian  waa  applied  as  early  as  the  13th 
eentnry  to  the  shirea  ud  boroughs  of  England 
generally. 

In  framing  or  criticising  the  constitution  of  a 
representative  liodv  we  encounter  practical  ques- 
tiona  of  coii*»iderah1e  intere^sfc.  We  nave  to  deter- 
mine, first,  who  ouiiht  toelei  t,  whether  a  property 
qnaliKcation  should  be  required,  whether  owners 
of  property  should  have  more  than  one  vote, 
whether  manhood  soiAaee,  household  suffrage, 
or  a  more  limited  franebiee  will  give  the  best 
reanltB,  and  whether  women  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  vote.  We  have  then  to  consider  how  the 
eleotom  an  to  be  gmaped.  The  echeme  of  aiogle- 
member  dl«tr{et«  adopted  In  I884-8S  in  file  United 
Kingilom  rerinlts  in  the  representation  of  all  local 
majorities;  Kxa!  niinoritie!«  are  exehuied.  and  votes 
may  )>e  so  distrihiitod  that  a  majority  of  inemlwrs 
a  retume<l  by  a  niinorily  ol  t'leclorii.  Mr  Thomas 
Hare  was  the  author  of  an  elalwrate  w  henie  of 
proportional  representation,  in  which  the  whole 
country  is  treatetl  as  one  constituency,  each  elector 
has  one  vote,  and  any  candidate  obtaining  the 
necessary  quota  of  votes  is  elected,  while  provision 
ia  made  for  traosfeniag  votea  from  *  candidate 
vho  obtaina  more  than  the  qneta  by  «wtUitig  an 


elector  to  vote  for  several  names  in  the  order  of  his 
preference.  It  is  contended  that  this,  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  make  the  Honae  of  Commons  a 
perfect  mirror  of  vabUe  o^ion  ;  but  the  plan  lias 
not  yet  attvaeteti  any  great  anMHint  of  popular 
support  After  the  lapse  of  about  a  tmtary  the 
*  one  man,  one  vote '  shibboleth  of  Major  John 
Cartwrighl  (1740-1824)  has  been  recently  revived. 
In  school  board  elections  the  voting  for  reprej^enta- 
tiven  is  cunmlative:  the  voter  htu*  a  right  to  as 
inauy  votes  l-  tin  re  are  niemher.s  to  he  elected, 
and  may  ^,'ive  all  iiis  vote»«  or  as  many  as  lie  choos«s» 
to  one  candidate-.  Pivssinj;  from  election  law,  we 
have  to  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  elected 
representatives,  and  w  hat  should  Ik-  their  relation  to 
their  confititnent*;.  Sliould  they  be  paid  ?  Should 
they  have  a  long  term  of  omce,  that  they  may 
leam  their  boainesa,  or  a  abort  feem,  that  they 
may  never  foifiet  their  dependence  en  the  eleeton? 
Are  they  delegates,  Imnnd  to  act  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  those  who  appoint  them,  or  is  it  their 
duty  to  art  on  their  own  judgment,  and  to  do 
what  is  Ix-wt  for  the  general  welfare?  The  accepted 
theory  in  ?^n^!;laiid  is  that  a  nieniher  is  not  a 
delegate;  hi.s  eonslitneiit.s  Imve  no  power  to  with- 
draw tlieir  nian<hite,  and  the  niemher  is  hound  to 
act  on  his  own  judgment.  But  the  highly  organ- 
ised parties  of  modem  times  leave  very  little 
freedom  to  the  individual  representative  i  h«  can 
only  secnre  eleeliion  by  pledging  bimaetf  to  vote 
witli  hi"  I'Hrty  on  eertaui  issuet*. 

Fur  &  iii'A  diacussioii  of  tliifv  iijid  other  qucstiona,  we 
J.  S.  Mill.  Rtpretentativt  Oovtmment  (1861  ;  new  ed. 
1884);  T.  Hare,  The  Election  of  Parliamentary/  Rfj/re- 
tentative*  (1859;  new  ed.  1868);  Walpole,  The  EleetoraU 
and  the  Legitlature  (1881).  Many  uitcr«Bting  political 
oxporiinents  ar«  described  in  Bryc«  a  Ameritan  Comnum- 
wealth  (1888).  For  the  reprMeatativo  qraten  of  the 
United  State*,  see  OominM,  PWHlMnV  UwrrtD 
Statis.  BepKseotatien  wae  not  the  odihnl  mtem 
even  in  repuUim  (see  BnWBUO),  bat  diiest  vonag  «C 
iJi  oitiaens ;  tlus  old  iTvlero  is  rtiu  praetiaed  In  some  of 
the  smaller  cantons  of  Swit/x-rlAmi  (q.v.). 

Reprieve  (Fr.  icjjiendre,  'to  take  hack')  is 
ili  Mjspfiision  of  punishment  for  a  crime,  and  is 
Used  chierty  in  cnnneetion  with  capital  crimes. 
The  power  of  susjicndinj;  all  sentences  at  any  lime 
if)  vested  in  the  crown,  or  chief-niagistraie  of  a 
republic,  at  discretion ;  and  in  Britain  it*  exer 
cised  through  the  lioine  Secretary  (see  SiiCRirrAKY 
OK  State,  Pakuon).  Theie  an  alao  several 
grouofb  on  which  the  judge  or  a  oonrt  rnnieveB  a 
sentence.  Where  the  jndue  ia  not  lathmed  with 
the  verdict,  or  Im  doabtfalof  tlM  validity  of  the 
indictment,  he  reprieves  the  sentence  in  order  to 
give  time  for  some  application  to  the  crown.  When 
the  prisoner  is  a  prefmant  wfiman,  and  pleads  that 
fact,  it  is  proper  to  put  ofl'  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  until  after  her  delivery.  When  a  woman 
pleads  her  pregnajicy  as  a  reason  for  repriexf  tlie 
traditional  practice  is  to  enipannel  a  jury  of 
matrons,  ana,  if  they  bring  in  a  verdict  oT'qnidi 
with  child,'  exeontion  b  stayed.  Another  cause  of 
reprieve  is  tfaeinaaBity  of  the  prisoner,  for,  if  before 
exeention  it  appmr  the  priaoniir  is  insane^  whether 
the  imanity  eopervened  alter  tlie  crime  or  not,  the 

Judge  ought  to  reprieve  him.   A  reprieve  ia  usually 
ollowe<l  oy  remission  or  commutation  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  the  prisoner  has  been  sentenced. 

Reprisal  is  the  retaking,  from  an  em  my, 
goods  which  be  haaariied,  or  tlie  capture  from  him 
of  other  goods,  aa  an  equivalent  for  the  damage  ha 
ha.1  wrought.   Letters  cS  Beprisal  are  the  aane  aa 

Letters  of  Marque.   See  Letter  of  Marqub. 

Reprobation.  See  Preuestination. 

Reprodnction  is  the  term  applied  to  the  whole 
process  whereby  life  is  continaed  from  generaUon 
to  generation.  Om  of  the  diaraeterbtin  ollife  ia 
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it*  eontiooity ;  the  races  of  aoimalB  and  (he  ordere 
of  plants  live  on  vithmil  marked  cbaqge  for 
centuries;  by  slow  BMidUiflatfaNUi  thqr  may  be 
enriched  or  impoverished,  increased  or  thinned,  bat 
there  is  no  breacli  of  continuity.  All  the  forms  of 
life  wfiin  to  evolutionists  like  twiiurx  on  on«'  many- 
braiiohe<l  troi- ;  tin  y  are  guiieticjilly  relate«l  by  near 
or  distant  Imiuls  of  kiiiHliiji,  anil  in  a  verj-  real 
sense  eaeli  Lieiieration  is  cuiitinuuiin  with  thuM« 
which  come  ttefore  aii«l  aft«r  it.  Am  an  evergreen 
tree  replaces  by  fresh  growtli  those  leaves  which  it 
loses,  so,  throughout  the  world,  b^  various  forms  of 
rqproduction  the  continuance  of  life  is  secured. 

As  rejproduction  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  life,  it 
cannot  be  diaeaaaed  awut  firom  oilier  iaeta,  inch  as 
growth,  at  the  limit  of  which  revradnetion  nsaally 
occurs,  or  development,  in  whicli  the  germ  gmwn 
into  the  likeness  of  its  parent,  or  the  occurrence  of 
two  sexes  prodnciii;;  coin]ileiiiciitAry  an<l  iiiiitiiftlly 
dependent  reprodnctiv  if  i  leiiu  ntH.  A  tlieory  <»f 
reproduction  most  be  conKiMtent  with  tlic  fact*  of 
growth  and  development,  and  merges  into  theories 
of  sex  and  of  heredity — the  latter  being  based  on  a 
study  of  the  precise  relations  between  successive 
generations.   See  Emuryolooy,  Hkbkdity,  Sex. 

Modea  of  Repntduciion, — Separated  foasments  of 
a  sponge  or  cuttings  from  tlie  rose,  the  buds  of  a 
hyoiat  or  the  bnlUbof  a ]il]r«  (he  eggs  of  birds,  and 
toe  eeeJa  of  planta  are  alike  able  t4>  grow  into  new 
Ol^ganisms ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  common  fact 
about  all  kind.s  of  reproduction  is  that  parts  of  one 
organism  are  nepurateil  to  forni  ur  to  help  to  form 
new  live«.  In  nnuiy  ca-seM  svliat  is  .separat'eti  from 
the  parent  life  i«  siiii|ily  |>ai  t  of  its  bcldy,  an  over 
growth  or  a  dermite  huii,  which,  being  set  free,  is 
able  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  which  it  ia  a  re- 

Sreaentative  sample.  This  we  call  asexual  repro- 
nction.  In  moat  cases,  however,  the  parents  give 
oriffio  to  special  reproauctive  elementa— egg-cells 
and  male  edla  which  combine  and  are  together 
able  to  grow  into  a  new  Ufa.  Ttim  we  oail  Msnal 
reproduction. 

The  8imple."?t  forms  of  reprodnetion  are  fouml 
among  the  single-celled  plants  and  animals.  Tliere 
We  may  tind  an  urganis^in  like  l5chizt>^ene>,  ninltiply- 
ing  hy  hreakaj;**,  repriKlucinj;  hy  ni|)tiire,  presuni- 
aoly  wlien  tlie  cell  ha-s  over^rrown  it«  normal  nize  ; 
in  others  nunierouM  buds  are  liberated  at  once,  as 
in  An-ella  and  I'elomyxa ;  in  many,  familiarly  in 
the  yeant-plant,  <me  bud  i^  furmeti  at  a  time ;  in 
moet  the  cell  divider  into  two  or  many  dauchter- 
cells.  The  formatioa  of  many  daaghter-CMla  or 
sporea  b  little  more  than  ordiaaiy  divirion  taking 
place  repeatedly  in  rapid  succession,  and  wIlUa  the 
substance  of  the  pnrent  oell~in  other  words,  fai 
limit^nl  time  ami  space. 

We  have  whmi  that  reproduetimi  l>egin»  among 
8ingle-eelle<l  (irjianismH  in  a  kind  of  rupture  ;  hut 
even  among  the  more  i-omplex  forroM  of  life  an  | 
equally  crude  mmie  of  repHxIuction  sometimes  ■ 
occun*.  The  cast -otf  arm  of  a  starlish  may  re-grow 
the  entire  animal  with  a  readiness  that  suggests  a 
habit;  some  kinds  of  worms  (e.g.  Nemerteans) 
break  into  pieces,  each  of  which  b  aUe  to  re-grow 
the  whole ;  laige  pieces  of  a  iwMi  ■ninniHMi  or  <rf  a 
sponge  are  aometimeH  8eparated  ofT  and  form  new 
organisms.    It  is  easy  to  show  experimentally  that 

Fiarts  cut  from  a  hydra,  a  sponge,  or  a  sea-anemone, 
rtim  a  «<eawe<'il,  a  niosH,  or  a  tree,  may  in  certain 
cotnlition^  ^row  int-o  an  entire  or^'aninm. 

Hut  the  iiMual  nuMleol  a.se\ual  rejirinliiction  is  by 
the  formation  of  definite  hiiils.  \\  hen  these  Imtfs 
remain  continuous,  colonial  organi!«ni«>  result,  like 
manv  »|>ongei<,  mo«t  hydroids,  .Siphonophora  like 
the  Portugueses  man-of-war,  many  corals,  aluaat 
all  the  I'olyzoa,  and  many  Tonicatea.  The  runners 
of  a  strawlterrv  and  the  sadten  whieh  grow  around 
a  rose-bush  illustrate  (he  same  state.   But  in  a 


few  plants,  like  the  liverwort  and  the  tiger-lily,  a 
kiad  of  bad  may  be  dataehMl,  and  thaa  begin  a 
new  Hie.  It  b  ameng  awlmah,  howewr,  tbM  tba 

liberation  of  buds  is  best  illustrated,  for  tUa  nMtda 

of  reproduction  occurs  in  hydra  and  manybydfridl, 
in  some  '  worms,"  and  in  Polyzoa,  and  even  in 
animals  a.s  highly  organLse<l  as  Tunic«t<?s.  Budding 
iH  usually  exliibited  by  comparatively  simple  and 
hy  wdentary  animal!<i,  and  seems  indeed  to  l>e 
natural  to  vegetative  orgouibins.  It  ib  easy  to 
understand  why  at>exual  repriMluctiun  is  among 
many-celled  animals  alwajra  asmx-iated  with  aeznal 
reproduction,  and  mtiraly  replaced  by  it  in  the 
higher  forms.  For  boddinf^  is  onl^ jposaible  when 
the  oigaoiam  ia  not  Toy  highly  dalnrantiated,  or 
when  part  of  the  body  reteina  many  indiflbnat 
units  :  moreover,  it  is  an  expensive  way  of  securing 
the  continuance  of  j;pneration,  and  is  without  the 
advanta{,'e  to  the  species  which  nndouhte<lly  results 
from  the  mingling  of  two  life-CMrrents  in  sexual 
reproduction. 

Sexual  reproduction  in  its  fully  differentiated 
form  involves  (a)  the  distinctness  of  two  parent 
organisms,  ( 6 )  the  formation  of  two  different  kinds 
of  reproductive  elements — e.g.  spermatozoa  pro- 
duced by  the  male  and  ova  by  the  female,  and  (e) 
the  fertilisation  of  the  eeg-oell  by  a  male  element 
Moiwvar,  the  proeeaa  ofaexnal  rqnodaction  also 
inolndei  the  aexual  anion  of  the  two  parents,  or 
other  ways  in  which  fertilisation  is  secured,  while 
in  some  cases  the  fertilised  ovum  develops  in 
organic  relation  with  the  mother  organism,  from 
which  it  is  eventually  separated  a-s  an  enibrj'o. 
I  But,  while  many  organisms  exhibit  fully  differen- 
tiated sexual  reproduction,  and  while  the  essentials 
of  the  praceas  are  always  the  same,  there  are  not  a 
few  important  variations  in  detail — witness  the 
occurrence  of  hemiaphroditism,  parthenogeneaiB, 
and  altematian  of  noaratMina,  the  £nt  andlaat  of 
which  are  dlwwea  in  aepiimte  artidea. 

PAvtiologjf  of  Jteprodu^ion, — All  growth  ia,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  the  nature  of  reproduction.  It  is 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  jirotoplasm  and  its 
attendant  train  of  suhstancps.  Ahtuulance  of  food 
nuiterial  and  condition^  favouraMi-  to  rapid  aesinii- 
lation  are  neci-ssanly  accompanitHi  hy  rapidity  of 
growth  ,  hut  in  llie  most  favouiin;;  circumstances' 
there  is  an  incvitahle  limit  to  the  growth  in  size  of 
a  single  cell.  It  occurs  when  the  rate  of  assiniila- 
tion  of  the  constantly  increasing  nio-ss  of  protopla»m 
becomes  equal  to  the  highest  possible  rate  of  absorp- 
tion. Since  abaotutioacan  only  take  place  throuKh 
the mifaeeai  and  unoe,  witli  an^  given  figure  of  cell^ 
the  ratio  of  volnme  to  surface  is  a  perfectly  definite 
one,  and  one  which  increases  at  a  definite  rate  as 
the  cell  ^'fows,  there  must  Im?  for  anv  given  figure 
of  cell  a  perfectly  tletinile  limit  of  size.  For  any 
iiiitss  of  cells  arranged  in  any  manner  there  must 
Ik",  for  similar  reasons  (though  other  fact<irs,  such  as 
weight,  v*i:e. ,  may  1«  opeiative  and  varyingly  im- 
(Ktrtant),  a  definite  limit  of  size.  When  in  the 
single  celled  animala  this  limit  is  reached, or  is  nearly 
reached,  so  that  starvation  begins— and  in  any  csm» 
the  greater  the  sixe  of  the  cell  the  leas  rapid,  in 
proportion  to  voloma,  nasi  be  the  abaoiptiaa. 
anleaa  at  a  certain  point  other  IttHamtA  pwwpi  nn- 
known  oeenr— then  division  of  tlM  etU  takte  ftlace, 
by  which  means,  the  volnme  remahiing  the  aame, 
the  surface  i-  duiilded,  so  that  the  ratio  of  volume 
to  surface  and  theiefoie  of  iL>«sinuhition  to  abs<irp- 
tion  is  lowered,  ami  ;,'H)\\  th  is  once  more  jxie^sihle. 
This  law  (lirsl  clearly  stated  hy  S^>encer  and  by 
Leuckart)  is  evidently  the  cxuressutn  of  a  factor 
concerned  in  the  initiation  ot  cell  division  and 
therefore  of  the  Met&zoa  or  many-celled  animals. 
In  the  Protozoa,  then,  reprodnctron  is  related  to, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  caused  by,  a  diminutioa  ia 
the  jMisHible  rate  of  assimilatioti,  wliirh,  tlie 
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protoplaMu  •■i>iicerne<i,  l)oarx  iln-  ii-tjM-^t  of  an  im- 

S aired  nutrition.  In  the  Mctayoa,  althou^li  repro- 
tiction  is  not  no  entirely  a  mere  process  of  cell 
divwion  as  in  the  Protozoa,  a  connection  between 
nutrition  and  r^pirodiictimi  Is  observable.  Tlie 
common  hydra,  witli  ao  aVandant  food-supply  and 
favoaring  circumrtaiica.  gmvi  lapidljr.  the  growtii 
beeoming  a  pnwMa  of  aaexnal  retnttdnetioo  and 
taking  the  fonn  of  the  production  of  nuuieroua 
buds,  which  may  theniBeiveii  produce  a  cni[i  of 
■eoondary  bmls.  Hut  if  the  conditions  beconu-  lens 
favourable  t-o  nutrition  through  the  letfwening  of 
the  -u;  ]  ly  it  food  material,  or,  in  tennH  of  the 
niort!  «leliiiit«i  gencmHsation  emphasised  alxn  c, 
favourable  to  assimilation  through,  say,  a  fall  of 
temperature,  then  thin  rapid  jgrowtb  ceoaw  aixl 
reprodnctire  organs  are  formea  and  MSMI  npro- 
daetion  takes  pbioe^  Planarian  worms  in  good 
nutritive  conditions  farm  aaexual  dunins  of  daagnter 
wonoML  A  ehack  to  aattltioa  is  followed  bj  the 
sepanttion  and  texoal  matari^  of  the  Unlm 

Fruit  trees  are  root  nnined  in  order  that  the  crop 
of  fruit  may  l>e  alninuant ;  the  reason  being  that, 
as  nutrition  is  lessened  by  snch  pruning,  there 
follows  an  increa«i6  of  rennvflnetive  activity  which 
takes  the  form  of  fruit.  If  the  vegei  it  vi-  iictivity 
of  the  plant  be  what  one  dmres,  then  the  Hower 
bads  are  nippe<l  ofl*  and  sexual  activity  prevented. 
A  aunilar  result  fnllowa  from  the  castration  of 
animalB.  The  (Kinitioii  of  the  flower  at  the  end  of 
the  vagetative  axis  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that 
at  that  point  the  fond-supplies  are  more  scanty 
ttuui  at  any  other  point  alone  the  axis.  This  dis- 
tribution of  food  matter  is  snown  again  in  such 
plants  as  the  tiger  lily,  "  Iiich  have  a  mode  of 
asexual  reproducti'ui,  one  tit&t  is  of  continuouH 
•:ro«th,  by  tlie  <l<-vi>lopment  of  little  bulbils 
wbicli  occur  iu  the  axin  ot  tlio  lenves,  such  bulbils 
being  only  found  on  the  lover  part  of  the  stem. 
Other  factors  than  the  snitply  of  food-matter  influ- 
ence ,i»imilatton  and  reproduGtion.  As  in  the  case 
of  all  moleetil.-ir  Tnovenient*«  variations  of  temi>era 
tare  are  an  ol)\  iuviri  cauaeof  ebange  of  state.  For 
eveiy  animal— ie.  for  eveny  peenli&r  form  ol  pioto- 
plaam— there  b  a  {MtftionJar  temperature  wbieh, 
other  things  being  oooetant,  is  most  favourable  to 
rapidity  of  assimilation.  This  point  is  widely 
<liirer>  nt  in  the  various  forms  of^  life.  In  ever>" 
c;i.se  it  is  prolmble  that  a  rise  of  temficrature  np  to 
a  certain  point  is  followeil  l>y  a  fe\cii>.li  >t«t«  of 
btxly  and  a  terirlency  to  htoleti  sfviial  maturity 
and  reprotlu<-iion.  It  our  oniciition  of  the  relation 
of  assimiiation  to  reprodnction  lie  correct,  then,  as 
already  suggested,  a  full  of  tein]>eraturo  lielow  that 
most  favourable  to  assimilation  ought  to  Ite  followed 
by  an  incrca.>»iug  temlency  to  sexual  reproduction, 
*  Beproductive  maturity— tba  bloiwominE  of  the 
indlTidnal  llfe^-ooenra,  as  we  itave  seen,  auoot  the 
time  when  growth  ceases.  In  the  lower  animals 
sexual  maturity  is  attained  relatively  sooner  than 
in  the  higher  foirns  :  hut  there  are  many  >trange 
c.-t«ie»  of  ]n ccociou-s  aad  rutHiiied  rciiriMiuction. 
Thus  \vi'  may  contrast  our  common  annual-*  and 
the  'century  plant'  or  American  aloe,  or  s»ome 
midges,  worms,  and  even  a  couple  of  nnipliibians, 
which  are  reproductive  during  lan'al  lifo,  with 
highly  evolved  animals,  such  as  the  elephants. 
The  physiology  of  reproduction  must  take  account 
of  tlmt  profannd  reaction  wUeh  aflects  the  whole 
Sfitem  as  sexnal  natntity  is  attained,  of  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  the  reprodnetlve  elements  are 
separntef!  from  the  parents,  of  the  relation  which, 
alike  in  ]ilant  and  animal,  may  be  e8tabli.>«bed 
l)etween  the  lertili--i'd  e^:;,' cell  and  the  mothiT 
ori,'anisni,  an<l  of  the  way  in  which  an  embiyo 
thus  nurtured  eventually  liecome^  inde|>endent. 
Moreover,  there  are  often  highly  evolved  psychical 
aiBtivitiee  aseoeutted  with  nprodoetioB-— notably 


the  love  between  nvatc»  and  Ifctween  part;aL«  and 
ofispring. 

But,  while  reproduction  is  a  blntisoming  of  the 
individual  life,  it  is  also  in  a  sense  the  l<«ginning 
of  death.  The  flower  and  fruit  often  end  the  life  <» 
tlie  plant  It  may  be  that  the  processes  of  rupture 
bv  which  some  of  the  slmplem  orgaaiiaw  reduce 
tnnr  bulk  and  multiply  thsir  kind  are  but  a  few 
step  from  the  more  diflbse  dissolution  of  death. 
It  IS  a  fact  that  in  some  simple  animals — e.g.  some 
'worms' — the  narent,  an<l  e.sjjecially  the  mother, 
ruptures  and  dies  in  liherating  the  reproductive 
elements.  S  ii:ip>ng  higher  fi-ims,  not  a  few 
insect* — maytiies.  locusts,  hutterliies  die  a  few 
lunirs  after  reproduction.  The  e.xhaustion  if*  fatal, 
and  the  males  are  sometimes  victims  as  well  as 
their  mates.  In  higher  org^anisms  the  fatality  of 
the  reproductive  sacrifice  has  been  greatly  lessened, 
yet  death  may  tragically  occur,  even  in  human  life, 
aa  the  direct  nemeaia  of  reprodnction.  In  ahart^ 
the  process  by  whioh  new  lives  begin,  by  wMoh  the 
continued  life  of  the  species  is  swured,  tends  t«  be 
antagonistic  to  the  life  of  the  parent  individuals. 
The  old  leaves  fall  off  the  tree,  and  their  plaeaa  are 
filled  by  others. 

77/  I.'i'fr  of  Reproduction  and  Increate, — The 
rate  of  lepn^oction  depends  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  individual  organism  and  on  its  immediate 
environment  and  nutrition.  The  rate  of  increase, 
which  is  much  more  difficult  to  estimate,  depends 
upon  the  wide  and  complex  conditions  of  Life  which 
are  often  inclnded  in  the  phrase  *  the  struggle  for 
existence.'  WhUa  It  is  true  that  organisms  some- 
times exhibit  an  extraordinary  increase  in  nnmbera 
in  favouraVile  areas  and  seasons,  and  while  we 
know  of  many  forius  and  even  of  whole  races 
which  have  dwindled  away  and  become  extinct, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  numliers  of  plant*  and 
animals  seem  f(jr  the  mo.st  part  to  be  inij)erceptih]y 
gradual.  Tlieir  rat«  of  reproduction  is  adjusted  to 
the  conditions  of  their  life ;  the  rise  or  fall  ol 
the  population  is  seldom  emphatic  The  essay  of 
Maltlius  (1796),  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
increase  of  human  population  tended  to  ontniti 
the  means  of  eufasistenee,  but  wss  met  by  various 
cliecks,  afforded  stt^^tions  to  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
who  extended  the  induction  of  Malthas  to  plants 
and  nninialf,  recof^nisiuK  in  their  increase  the 
fnndanientAl  condition  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
cnci-.  and  aiialysinp  tin-  cliccks  as  vjirions  forius  of 
nat HI jil  s«'li-(  t  i< 111.  linl  Hcrlict  t  Spencer  s  analy  sis 
n!  till-  laws  of  iiiullipliration  W!i.s  even  more  pcne- 
tratiii>.'.  Including  undr-v  the  term  individuation 
all  tliose  race-preservati\t'  processes  by  which 
individnol  life  i»  completed  and  maintained,  and 
un«ler  the  term  genesis  all  those  processes  aiding 
the  formaUcn  and  nerfecting  of  new  indiriduals» 
be  showed  both  iuanetivciy  and  deductively  tliat 
individuati(Ui  and  uenesis  vary  inversely.  Genesis 
decrea.si>s  as  imlividtiation  increases,  liut  not  quite 
so  fa-t  ;  in  other  \.  -  Is,  pmgressive  evolution  in 
the  «liifction  of  indu  idmUion  is  a.ssi>ciated  with  a 
dimiiii^liiiiL;  rate  of  rcprodurtion. 

77c  hiijKji  tance  of  iiept  uductiun  tn  Evolution.  - 
As  almost  every  individual  life  be^dns  in  the 
intimate  union  of  two  living  units— llie  male-cell 
and  the  egg-cell— there  is  in  ttie  nature  of  theoi|pui- 
ism's  beginning  an  evident  possibility  of  variation. 
The  two  cells,  and  more  especially  the  nuclei  of  the 
two  cells,  are  intermingled ;  and 'in  tlie  vital  com- 
bination which  results  new  characteristics  may  lie 
evolve<l.  old  features  may  be  strengthene*!,  peculi- 
arities may  l>e  average<l  ofT.  On  fertilisation  as  a 
•source  of  Variation,  emphasis  has  iH-en  laid  by 
Treviiauu!*,  tialtoii,  Brooks,  and  others,  while 
Hatschek  reganls  th  -  i  n'  rnuii;;liiij»  m-  n-i  im- 
portant counteractive  of  disadvantageous  indivi- 
aoal  peealiaiitiea,  and  Weismann  finds  ia  it  tiia 
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■al«  Mwce  of  tnimniiiilile  TtiiatioBi  in  many- 

celled  animals. 
In  the  individaal  life  the  antithesiR  between  the 

repnxhulive  ami  llie  nutritiv*'  functions  liax  many 
expre»»ionn,  and  in  teriiiH  of  thi>  iintitln'f«u<  uoi  a 
few  lines  of  variatiouH  can  !»•  i;ttii>ii,ili-<(l.  Thus, 
the  8hort«nin>^  «)f  the  axi^  of  thf  tlnwi-r  (*eeins  to  Ite 
the  result  of  a  clit'ck  iinptwed  u|ion  the  vegetative 
Bvstem  by  the  reproduction  function  ;  thua,  the 
mTdopniMit  of  gynnoeiienn  into  aiii|;io«perm 
•qggMta  a  continaons  antoidiiiatinii  of  toe  repro- 
dnetive  carpellary  leaf;  thw,  in  almoit  every 
Hdnnd  aUknoa  at  pbuMiafMaa  naj  be  read  a 
oontnut  bfltwwii  rnoi*  MmI  mm  Togetelive  typea, 
ftuch  a-s  is  s<>«n  within  tbo  limitH  of  a  Hingle  speciea 
in  tiie  tran»>itiuna  between  the  leafy  kale  and 
the  ("aulillower,  Anion^  animal^  thi.'  antitheHiH 
i«  exi>i-eM*e<l  in  (lifTerent  way«  a.>  in  tlie  varioil 
(legn-c  in  wliich  tlic  rt'|Mo.lii(  tiv  u  imlividualM  of 
a  hvdroiil  colony  are  dillerentiat'eil  from  tlie 
nntntive  iik  nilters. 

In  oonudeiing  the  evolution  of  animala  (rreat 
importance  b  alwaya — and  ri^h tly  — atUched  to 
the  MU-preaerving  atrngeleii  and  endeavoura  which 
Monre  toe  aatiafoetion  of  nutritive  needs ;  but  the 
■pedaR-maintaining  activitiea  of  repradoetioa  have 
Men  not  len  tmportaot.  Thus,  Dwwtn  iniated  on 
the  imiwrtanee  of  Aexnal  selection  as  a  factor  in 
evolution,  ami,  though  the  criticisms  of  Wallace  and 
others  liave  lcMi«ene«l  the  cogency  (»f  DiirwinV  arL'ii- 
nient,  there  can  \te  little  doubt  that  cotirlwhip  Iir.h 
allied  in  tiic  evolution  of  the  jisychical  life  of 
animals.  Koinanes,  to<),  in  his  in«i«t«"nce  on  tlie 
importance  of  iHolation,  recognises  '  the  rfjiriHluc- 
tive  factor  in  evolution.'  For  by  variations  in  the 
rqiroductive  svstem  ^  species  may  be  divided  into 
mutually  sterile  seta,  wnich,  prevented  from  inter- 
OfOBsing  by  this  phyaiologiou  barrier,  are  free  to 
develop  alone  divemiil  pnUia.  In  a  vwy  diifBNMit 
eonnection,  Koberl  Chambem  emphariaed  the  im- 
portance of  'prolonged  gestation,'  and  Finke  has 
dire.t<'d  attention  to  the  t>rogref«ive  influence  of 
liriilnii^'ed  infancv,  while  Nlirvs  Buckley  hit-,  well 
iMiinied  out  that  iiri  iiu-reii-e  of  paientul  ejne  and 
sacriliee  M-en  in  liinl>  iiuil  inaniiiialM  lui>  curcly 
been  a  factor  in,  a«  well  as  a  result  of,  the  general 
ascent  of  animals. 

The  increase  of  reprndactive  sacrifice  which  we 
obnrve  in  the  evolution  of  mammab  and  in  the 
progreas  throagh  oviparoos  monotremea,  prema- 
turely-hearing manrapials,  and  varioos  grades  of 

fdacentahi;  the  growth  of  parental  care,  and  the 
regnent  subordination  of  self-preserving  to  species- 
maintaining  ends ;  and  finally,  the  rise  of  sociality 
from  foundations  based  in  organic  kinship,  are 
well  known  facts  of  anirnal  life  which  suggest  the 
im|Mjrt4Uice  of  the  reproductive  factor  in  evolution. 

See  EuBRTOiiOOT,  Heredity,  ^kx  ;  II.  .SiK-nwr, 
PrinciplfM  of  Biotogn  ( Umd  (i<i);    K.   Ilm  clti-i, 

OenereUe  Atorpkufoffie  ( IWrlin,  iKtx;  i ;  \'.  lii-nscii, 
PhjftviliMjit  drr  Zrii;tii^uj,  in  H<Tiii«nn"n  Hintilhuch  ilrr 
Phytiologie  (  Leip.  1*>'<1  1 ;  ftrtii  le  '  KejiroductiMri,'  by  P. 
Oeddes  »nd  S,  ll.  Vini'!i,  in  Hm  i/.  lint.  ,  A.  Weisniann, 
/;if.fr»  ,>n  /frrflitii,  kc.  (Oxfonl,  1HH1M;  V.  (ivtitlen  and 
J.  A.  Thomiou,  J£t<,luti'm  of  Srx  (  Lond.  IWJ). 

KeptlIe>Fand«  the  fund  so  called,  described 
at  HaMOVSII,  VoL  v.  p.  M7.  waa  aboUahed  by 
("aprivi  in  1890. 

RentllfN,  a  ver>'  lnr;:e  r!:u*s  of  Vertebrate 
aiiinialH,  incluiling  '^ortoi>es  and  Turtles,  Lizards 
nt  many  kimU,  the  divergent  New  Zealand  'lizard  ' 
>SpheQ«Mlnn,  Snakes,  and  CroctMliliaiis— tive  distinct 
orders  with  living  rqureaeotatives,  but  including 
also  at  leaat  aa  many  orden  of  wholly  extinct  tyiiea, 
■neh  aa  lehthyoaanm,  Pleeiaaanra,  and  IMno- 
aanr*. 

Reptiles  oecnpv  a  eentral  position  in  the  Verte- 
brate serie-  :  hiii'  illi  llit  iM  are  A iii ]'liiMnii-  Mnd 


FiaboB,  abovtt  IImb  an  Biida  and  Mammala  They 

begin  tlie  aeriea  of  '  higher  Vertebrates,*  which  at 
no  period  of  life  breathe  by  gills,  which  in  embryonic 
life  are  provided  with  two  birth-rolK'h  or  fuMal 
niciiilnanes — a  protective  amnion  and  a  lespdiaton,' 
allantois.  Then  relation.-lu|>!-  seem  to  W  tiitee- 
fold,  with  tlie  Amphihianx,  witli  Birds,  and  with 
Mamma].•^.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
most  closeiv  linked  to  liirds— a  fact  first  clearly 
recognised  by  Uuxley,  who  eniubasised  the  deep 
structural  amnitiea  m  Birds  and  Reptiles  by  link- 
ing them  together  aa  Sauropsida,  in  contrast  to 
Mammalia  on  tlie  ema  Imnd  and  lebthyopaida 
( Amphibiana  and  Flaliea)  on  11m  other. 

Referring  to  the  article  Birds  for  a  contnst 
between  Mammals,  Birds,  and  Rentileio,  we  shall 
simply  notice  that  lU  jitiUs  are  c<il(l  hkHxled,  the 
temi>erature  of  the  Isxlv  not  greatly  e\cee<ling  that 
of  the  sin Ttiiiinling  me<lium;  that  the  heart  is  three- 
chaiiilHTed,  except  in  Crocodilians,  where  four 
chamlxTs  first  <jccur ;  that  mostly  venous  Iduod 
goes  from  the  heart  to  the  anterior  viscera,  and 
mixed  blood  to  tlie  posterior  region,  only  the  head 
and  anterior  regions  receiving  nntely  artnial  blood; 
that  the  body  is  coveted  tntn  aealea,  with  whieh 
anhjaeent  hooiy  platea  or  aentea  an  aonwtimea 
aaanriated ;  that  the  skoll  artieatatea  hv  m  aingle 
condyle  with  the  Itackltone,  and  the  lower  jaw 
works  against  the  quadrate  bone  ;  that  the  great 
)naji>rity  are  ovii>arous,  while  in  some  the  egg* 
are  liait-lieil  witnin  the  mother.  The  earliest 
remain--  of  llejitiles  aie  found  in  IVrniian  strata, 
and  the  golden  age  of  Ueptiles  was  in  .Mesozoic, 
espi-eially  in  Jurasiiic  and  Cretaceous,  times. 

Vlnatincation  o/"  Living  Ueptiles. — As  the  orders 
of  Reptiles  with  living  representatives  aieaepnrately 
disciisse<l,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  sive  a  general 
claKsilication.  Order  1,  Chelonia :  Tortoiaea  and 
TorUea.  Rhynehoeephalia  :  one  form— the  New 
Zealand  Niaid  Spbenodou  (q.v.),  whose  extinct 
ancestors  date  from  the  Permian.  3,  Lacertilia : 
Lizards  (q.v.).  4,  Ophidia :  Snakes  (q.vj.  ."), 
( 'nKtxIilia  :  Crncotlilw  (q.\ .  i.  Alli;.;iti>r-  i  q  \  ». 

E;.\TINCT  liKPTil.K-S.— The  ela.--!  liealii  .ii  ..f  the 
e.xtinct  Keptilian  tvj»es  is  still  very  urieertain; 
but  many  authorities  agree  in  recogni-ing  the 
following  orders  : 

Anomotiontia. — Reptiles  with  limnl  like  Isnly, 
litnlw  adapted  for  walking.  hieonca\e  vertebra', 
and  teeth  fixed  in  aockets.  The  order  ia  reatrieted 
to  the  Permian  and  Trias,  and  exhibita  ^Bnitiea 
with  the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibians  and  with 
Mammala.  Among  the  representative  genera  are 
Paria.«aunis.  Cale^^aoma,  Denteroaanma,  Di^- 

nodon,  and  Placodnt.. 

Sauropti-rufr'ii  Kei'tiles  without  exoskeleton, 
W'ith  long  neck  .iini  .--liort  t4iil,  limlw  adapifti  for 
walking  or  for  sw  imming,  biconcave  vertebra  .  t»'etli 
fixed  in  sockets.  .All  of  them  seem  to  have  Ix-en 
carnivorous.  The  orilcr  is  renresentetl  from  the 
Trias  to  the  I'pper  Chalk,  anu  exhibite  afiinities 
with  Amphibiana.  Anang  the  representative 
genera  are  Pleaioaannia,  Meaoaanma,  and  Kotho- 
sanms. 

lehthoptenma. — Marine  Reptiles,  with  whale- 
like body,  witbont  exnskeleton,  with  limbs  modified 

as  padd1e>,  \\iili  liienncave  vertebra",  with  teeth 
iin]danteil  in  a  enntinuous  grtM>ve.  Many  were 
carnivorous  aii'l  te.l  on  fishes.  .Seelev  ha.--  sliown 
tiiat  some  Mere  viviparous,  the  fossili.-*tl  young 
Ix'ing  found  in  the  fossili-sed  ninihors.  The  onier 
is  rtMtresented  from  the  Upper  Trias  to  the  I-  ppcr 
Chalk,  and  exhibits  affinities  with  LAbyrinthodont 
AlTiphibians  and  with  the  New  Zealand  '  lizani  ° 
Sphenodon.  AnMBg  the  genera  are  Ichthyosauruit 
and  OpthahaoHMUniBi  Some  attained  a  length  of 
30to40feet 

I'h  i/nfnrrjihnfin. — Splietioihin    i-    lie'  only 
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nrriTing  repreflentative  of  the  Rhyncooephalia, 

the  order  may  be  filmoBt  reganle<]  a^*  extinct.  It  U 
repraiiented  by  Palieohatteria  from  the  Permian, 
Ixiiilcs  Chamji.nHiauni!*,  Hvj»ero«iuiieton,  Hhynclio- 
saurus  from  Inter  »tralM.  \Vithin  oi  near  thiH  order 
may  also  be  includod  a  ri-nmrkabli'  f<irin  Protero- 
sauroB  from  the  Pennian,  a  ty|>«  f«)r  which  Saeley 
lias  estahlitihed  a  distinct  order,  Proteiosauria. 
The  ftpocial  interest  of  tho^o  fornis  is,  aooordinK  to 
Baur,  that  they  'are  certainly  tiM  tndftt  general- 
ised groap  of  aU  reiitilcs,  and  come  DMWMt,  in 
many  renpeeto,  to  that  order  of  reptilM  nom 
which  all  otbem  took  tbeir  origiiu' 

Dinoanuria.—''T\i9  largest  land  tleptflfla  of  croco- 
dilian or  more  bird-like  form,  represented  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Upper  Chalk,  exhihitinp  affinities  u  ith 
crocodiles  ami  with  hinlH.  Iteiirespntative  ;;enera 
are  fgnanodon  (HometimoH  meitsiiriii);  aUmt  ."W 
feet).  ('aiiiptoHjiuruH,  Seeli<l(>f<auniH,  Sti'piHaiirus 
Ceratops  (with  long  honi8  (in  the  kWuII  ),  Mej^alo 
saunu,  CeratoAaarus  (ali«i  iiometl),  lirontosaarus 
(upwards  of  50  feet  in  length),  Atlantoeaurus 
(with  a  feninr  6  feet  long). 

OHuUoMtirMi.-'Flying  nptil«B|  often  called 
Plsndaet^floit  with  a  foM  of  ftldn  extsDdod  on  the 
greatly  elongated  oatermoet  finger.  The  order  is 
represented  from  the  lAas  to  the  Upper  Chalk  by 
such  genera  as  Pteranodon,  l*tero«Wtyltis,  d! 
morphrtdon.  and  Rhamphorhynchn».  Some  had  aii 
expaiixe  of  win^;  of  abotit  2.')  feet,  but  muy  Were 
small.    Their  ailiiiitie!*  are  uuvvrtain. 

See  Hnxlej,  Anatomy  of  VrrMtratnl  .<4ni«iui/:«  (1879) ; 
Nicholson  and  Ljrdekker,  Manual  of  I'nlmmUiloiry,  vol.  ii. 
by  Lydekker  ( Kdin.  1890) ;  HofTnuum  in  Bronn^a  Kituaen 
find  t'frdnuHffm  df$  Thierrrirki  (Leip.,  in  progren); 
Diimcnl  and  Bibron.  Erpitoioi/ir  (ifn^rale  (9  vol»,  Paris, 
1834  -54 ) ;  Britiih  Mtweam  Catalogues  by  Booknnr  ^u.  j 
Holbrook,  Nora  Amtriean  MtrpttoUgf  (Phih.  5  tola 
1836-42). 

ReptOD*  a  ^lage  of  Derbyshire,  6}  miles 
88W.  «f  DeHiy  and  4|  NE.  of  Barton  npon-Trent. 
Here  wm  founded  the  iirat  Christian  church  in 
Alercia,  of  which  Kepton  for  a  while  wa-;  ilie  royal 
and  episcopal  capital.  It  was  the  !»eat  iiom  In  fore 
till  itn  ilestriK'tion  by  the  Uaiies  in  N74  of  a  cele- 
brated nunnery,  as  afterwanU  of  an  Austin  ]irioty 
from  lt7'2  till  the  Dismilution.  Uemains  of  tliir* 
piiory  are  incorporated  in  the  tinildings  of  the  free 
Kranimar-school,  which,  fonnded  in  1556  by  Kir 
John  Porte,  has  risen  to  be  one  of  tho  great 
English  public  echooU,  with  an  endowiQOnt  of 
£2000,  eight  acholonhips  and  aavonl  entnuiea  exhi  - 
bltiom,eome90master«,«od876boanlori.  Anuung 
former  pnpils  have  Wn  Justice  Denman,  Bishuji 
Piers  Claughton,  Professor  Sanday,  and  J.  E. 
Saniiss,  the  imt)li<'  orator  at  Cambridge.  The 
parish  ell  inch  has  a  ^'riu  tjfnl  spire  and  a  very 
intvrentiiij;  .Saxnii  i  :\-  t,  17  feet  square.    I'liji.  of 

ipariith,  iiiltiO.  See  Bigsby's  History  uj  Jiepton 
(I8M). 
Remiblle  (Lit.  mptibUea,  *  tJie  pabUc  good ' ), 
a  ixdiueal  eommnnity  in  whieli  the  Mnrereign  power 
is  lo4lge<I,  not  in  a  hereditary  chief,  but  eittjer  in 
certain  privileged  nietnlters  of  the  community  or 
in  the  whole  communit^v.  Acconling  to  the  con- 
Htitution  of  the  governing  l»o«ly,  a  republic  may 
therefore  \ary  from  the  most  excliisike  oli^^ardiy 
to  a  pui«  ileiiiocracv.  Tho  several  republics  of 
(Jreece  and  that  of  Home  were,  at  the  outset  at 
leask  aristocratic  oommnnitics.  Tho  mcdia'val 
repoDlka  of  Vonioe,  Genoa,  and  the  other  Italian 
towna  woro  aUio  mom  or  lees  aristocratic.  The 
sovereign  power  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the 
frsncbised  citizeost  and  every  fnnction — l^^lative, 
executive,  or  jndidal — not  exercised  directly  by 
that  bo*ly  ronld  only  be  exen-i^ed  liy  jiartie^ 
deriving  their  authority  from  it.  i^ut  the  extent  i 
ol  the  inuMhiMb  ena  the  mode  of  eMnasing ' 
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it,  varied  nradi  In  these  eivie  eommaBitiee ;  and 

the  most  prosperous  and  long-lived  was  Venice, 
which  was  also  the  most  aristocratic  of  them  all. 
In  the  16th  ctutuiy  the  Seven  Provinref.  of  the 
Netherlands,  u)  tin  ir  revolt  from  Spain,  adopted 
a  rei>ubli<  an  f  i  i:i  t  government,  as  did  Switzer- 
land on  l>e<'omin{;  inde]i«ndent  of  the  Gennan 
empire.  Great  Britain  \\as  nominally  a  republic 
for  eleven  years  (from  1649  to  1660).  France  was 
a  republic  from  1793  to  1805,  and  from  1S48  to 
1863 ;  and  tlie  tepnhlic  was  again  proolaimed  4th 
September  1870l  finch  government  as  Spain  had 
between  Febroaiy  1873  and  Deoemher  81»  1874* 
wna  of  a  lepnblinui  form.  Switnrlaad  is  also  a 
republic;  since  IH4S  more  democratic  than  for- 
merly. The  other  republics  of  Europe  are  the 
dimintitive  ntntes  of  San  Marino  and  Andorra, 
ami.  in  lertJiin  respects,  the  free  citiet*  of  Hamburg, 
liini  <  ti,  and  LuWvk.  The  tno>«t  important  of 
imxleru  republics  is  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  pure  deniocracy  has  been  tried 
on  a  scale  unknown  elsewhere.  Kxcept  during  the 
short-lived  empire  of  1863-67,  Mexico  has  been  a 
republic  since  1824  Since  the  revelation  in  Rrazil 
in  1890  all  the  South  American  rtatse  (omitting 
the  three  Guiana  dependendes)  are  rafNiUiea. 
In  the  republics  of  the  ancient  world  the  fran- 
chised  classes  exercised  their  power  directly  without 
any  »<yKtem  of  delegation  or  representation.  The 
.Kama  was  at  first  the  case  in  the  Swiss  cantons, 
wliere,  however,  representative  government  ha^^ 
Iteen  gradually  hut  generally  intnxlmed.  Modern 
republics  have  been  fonnded  on  the  representative, 
not  the  direct,  system,  which  can  nardly  exist 
except  in  n  community  that  is  very  small  and  con- 
centrated Oh  to  fipace.  Switzerland  and  the.l'nited 
States  of  America  are  fiitnd  republics,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  sepatate  states  bound  together  by 
a  treaty,  wi  as  to  present  to  the  extrrnnl  world  the 
apiiearance  of  one  state  with  a  central  irovemment, 
M'hich  Iwuj  the  power  of  enacting  laws  mid  1-  i.iti-^ 
onlens  that  are  directly  binding  on  ilw  imliuilual 
citizens.  Tlie  eon^titution.H  <if  the  x  ai  ious  repiildi 
can  couDtriex  are  di!«cnK»«ed  under  tlieir  seveml 
hea<lK :  see  e^|>.  <  ially  ATHENS,  RoMK,  VENICE, 
SwtT7KHi,AM),  Fkance.  and  rNlTEO  Statf,s.. 

Kcpublican*  a  party  name  ui  American  poli- 
tics, which  has  had  at  different  times  different 
significations.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Republie 
it  was  the  alternative  title  of  the  Anti-federalists, 
who  a<iv<x;ated  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and 
the  ri;;lit^  of  the  iK.Miple,  and  nnally  secured  thtwe 
aiiiendiiient>  and  additions  to  the  Constitution 
which  Were  intended  to  ^;iiaraiit<'e  state  nj;lit.H, 
and  which  declared  that  all  pt>w4;ii»  not  expressly 
granted  to  congre>«  hy  tho  Constitution  are  re- 
tained by  the  states  or  the  people.  Before  the  war 
of  18 12,  however,  the  term  I>emocrat8  (q.v.)  had 
been  substituted  as  the  title  of  the  party ;  and  the 
name  of  Republicans  went  out  of  use  ontll  1856. 
when  it  was  taken  up  Vy  the  new  parlor  which  was 
omanlsed  to  oppose  the  Demociats,  its  original 
holders.  This  party  wm  formetl  to  combat  the 
extension  of  slavery  ;  it  appealed  to  all  who  were 
opposed  to  the  rejK-al  of  the  Missouri  Comjiromise 
(»<ee  MliiSOtrKi)  and  the  efforts  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  state  (see  Kansas).  It  ;,'rew  o>it  of  the  Free- 
soil  party  (sec  Fkkk  soilkrs),  and  at  once  took  the 
place,  as  opponents  of  the  I)eniocratfl,  that  the 
Whig  party,  which  ha<l  <lie4l  of  over  coin|)roiiiise, 
had  Tor  some  time  feebly  held.  In  1856  it  nomin- 
ated Frdmont  for  the  preeiden<^,  and  made  a  good 
fight  The  deeimon  in  the  Dred  Scott  Caae 
(q.v.)  and  the  progress  of  events  in  Kansas  greatly 
strengthened  the  )>arty,  and  after  the  divisions 
amoii;.'  the  Doino*  r.'lt^  over  the  same  question  in 
I  I.SIM)  ihe  succ^s  oi  the  Kepublican><  was  assured. 
'  l£leeciag  Uaootn  la  that  year,  they  held  oWoe 
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cmtiniiouslv  from  1S61  to  1885,  the  UepuhlicAti 
presi*ient«  beinK  Lincoln,  .lohnson,  (iraut  ( twice), 
llayes,  Garfield,  and  Arthur ;  and  in  1888  tliey 
were  again  Huccefwtful,  electing  Benjamin  Harriiion. 
The  conduct  of  the  civil  war  was  in  the  iiandfl  of 
the  Kepuhlican  }>&rty,  although,  of  cour»c,  northern 
Deen<»crat«  fornietl  a  large  projHirtion  of  the  I'nion 
armien.  For  it8  history,  see  liNlTKD  STATh^i ;  and 
nee  al»o  Slavery.  Republicans  claim  great  credit 
for  their  management  of  the  fitiance*  of  tiie  nation, 
which  brought  al»out  the  reHuniption  of  Miecio  pay- 
ment. The  slavery  question  ha«  pa**Hea  into  hw- 
tory,  and,  although  the  more  complete  enfranchine- 
ment  of  the  mmthern  negrijes  lias  receive<l  the 
attention  of  the  party,  the  principal  oppositiim 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats  now  is  on  the 
qaestion  of  tariff,  the  former  l>eing  Htrong  pn)- 
tectionisb*,  the  latter  a4lvocating  a  revinion  of  the 
tariff  and  the  placing  of  a  nunioer  of  article:*  on 
the  free  li.^t.  On  thi»  qne^ition  the  electionti  of  1888 
and  1892  were  fought,  Cleveland  (Democrat)  t>eing 
defeated  in  tlie  former  but  successful  in  the  latter. 

Republican  Bird.  See  Weaver  Bird. 

Repudiation,  an  unprinciple*!  methotl  for  the 
extinguishment  of  a  debt,  by  simpiv  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  whicli  has  been 
adopted  notoriously  by  several  states  of  the 
American  Union ;  Hayti  lias  been  the  next  worst 
offender.  The  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uniteil  States  prohibits  citizens 
of  another  or  a  foreign  state  from  bringing  suits 
against  a  state  in  the  fwleral  courts ;  whUe  the 
individual  state?*,  not  l>eing  indc|>en<lent  sovereigns, 
C4iuld  only  Im;  called  to  account  by  a  foreign  power 
through  the  natiotiai  government.  liepri.nals  or 
war  are  thus  as  impossible  as  a  suit  at  law,  and 
there  is  really  no  means  by  which  the  states  can 
be  compelled  to  recognise  and  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. Twice  in  the  history  of  the  country  have 
several  states  taken  advantage  of  this  condition  of 
atfairs— once  after  the  commer<>ial  crisis  of 
ill  which  the  United  States  Hank  stop|)ed  payment, 
and  again  in  the  years  following  the  civil  war.  In 
the  latter  period  Virginia,  North  and  .South  Car- 
olina, Georgiut  Florida,  Alaliama,  Mississippi, 
I^Miisiana,  and  Arkansas  were  among  tiie  ue- 
faulters.  Virginia,  in<leed.  refused  payment  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  no  part  of  its  existing  debt 
had  lx>en  allocatwl  to  West  Vii^inia  when  the 
latter  wa«  se^mrated  as  a  state  in  1863;  and  later 
axla  of  repudiation  have  found  a  local  justification 
in  the  same  grievance.  But  in  the  other  states 
repudiation  is  to  1m>  trace<l  to  the  eHects  of  tiie  war 
and  to  the  unmMtli'ii  government  which  ensueti. 
The  rel>ellion  h:iil  left  commerce  in  the-se  slates 
prostrate  ami  j)aralyj»pd,  and  especially  was  it 
noo«*.ssary  that  railways  should  l>e  rebuilt  and  new 
roads  constructetl ;  and  to  this  end  the  public 
credit  was  pleilgeil,  often  recklessly  ami  at  ruinous 
rates.  In  most  cases  the  debts  created  in  aid  of 
railways  were  repudiated  on  the  grouml  that  the 
money  had  l>een  o)>tainod  colliisively  and  with  no 
projH-'r  return  of  Itenefit  to  the  states :  North 
Carolina  thus  wiped  off  an  oblipition  of  more  than 
¥IJ,(X)0,0(X).  The  other  states  mostly  l«ise<l  their 
action  on  d)^-isions  of  their  own  court's  or  on  the 
action  of  their  own  legislaturi>s ;  but  such  deci- 
sions are  to  lie  regarded  as  ultra  m'rr-t,  and  in  their 
action  the  stHt»»s  wi-re  not  justified  by  law  at  all. 
but  were  simply  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  not  \)o  compelled  to  pay. 

Reqaena«  a  town  of  S|>ain,  37  tnilea  W.  of 
Valencia,  cultivates  silkwonns,  aaffron,  and  fruits. 
I'op.  l.l.Vi?. 

ReqneMtH.  Coitrt  of,  an  ancient  court  of 
equity  in  Kngland.  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  alsilishtsl  1041.    Aim,  a  local  tribunal 


(known  likewiM  by  the  name  of  Court  of  Con- 
science) instituted  in  I>mdon  by  Henry  VIII.  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Similar  local  tri- 
bunals elsewhere  have  all  been  8U|terseded  by  the 
county  courts. 

Requiem  (I.at.  requia,  'rest'),  a  dirge  or 
solemn  service  for  the  dead  in  the  Hfiman  Catholic 
Church.  It  consists  in  the  celebration  of  the  inaM 
J'ro  Fidelibus  Df/imctit  ('For  tlie  Faithful  De- 
parted '),  the  lii'Ht  words  of  the  lutroit  of  wliich  are 
JicquieiH  tetemam. 

Rered08  ( Fr. ),  the  wall  or  screen  at  the  back 

«if  an  altar.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
screen  detached  fmm  the  east  wall,  and  is  adorned 
with  niches,  statues,  &c.,  or  with  paintings  or 
ta|>estry.  In  some  c^es  it  is  attached  to  the  east 
wall  an<l  is  of  great  size,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
wall,  as  at  All  Souls  ('ollege,  Oxford.  That 
splendid  15th-century  rere<los  had  been  plastered 
over  at  the  Reformation,  but  was  di8COvere<l  and 
restored  in  1872-76.  In  Durham  Cathetlral  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  a  reredos  in  the  fomi  of  a 
detached  screen  ;  it  was  brought  by  sea  to  New- 
castle from  London  by  Lord  Neville'  in  1.380,  being 
nerhape  of  French  workmanship,  an<l  was  restored 
in  1846.  The  lofty  rerwlos  (r.  1480)  at  St  Allans, 
dividing  the  presbytery  from  the  r«>tro-choir,  is  of 
the  same  type  and  age  as  that  at  Winchester. 


KcrodcM,  Salubury  Cathedral. 

Rere«loee«  have  frequently  lieen  erecte<l  in  the  later 
half  of  the  19th  centur>-,  a  good  exainide  Wing  that 
of  Salisbury,  designeil  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and 
erecteil  in  1875  at  the  cost  (£1800)  of  Fjirl  Beau- 
chami)  to  take  the  place  of  one  demolishe*!  alsmt 
1790  ity  Wyatt.  Owing  to  the  imagerj"  they  con- 
tain, they  have  lieen  the  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  Church  of  England — e.g.  in  the  cai«e  of  the 
Exeter  reredos  (1K7.V75),  and  of  that  of  St  Faora 
( 1889-91 ),  both  of  which  were  allowed,  after  fre- 
quent a|)]>eal,  to  remain. 

RefuriptH  ( Lat.  racripta),  answer*  of  the 
pojies  and  emi)erorB  to  questions  in  jurisprudence 
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olbcially  [)rn|Miuutiuil  to  lliem.  lu'sri-iptti  prhirijii.s 
were  one  of  tin'  authoritative  >M)urct'S  of  ilie  civil 
law,  ajul  coniibtetl  of  ihe  aii»w<;n»  of  lite  emperor 
to  thoae  who  consulted  him,  either  as  public 
fonetiooanett  or  as  iudiridaAii,  on  quetttions  of 
Imw.  They  mm  ulfeen  «nil^  private 
penons,  mon  efeBklly  women  and  soltliers,  to 
aolre  their  donlito  or  gnat  theni  {nivUeKea.  The 
rmeripta  directed  to  corpomte  and  municipal  bodies 
were  known  as  PragtnatioK  mnetiona,  a  name 
whifli  lilts  foniid  ite  way  into  the  public  law  of 
Euro|..'  (MtH-  Ph^omatic  Sanction).  ILescripts 
iiii;;iit  j^railiially  coinn  to  have  the  force  of  law,  in 
8o  far  aa  tht'ir  (lotcruiiuaUuuit  in  particular  caHea 
were  fll  gHieral  a)ii>licatioa. 

 ie«  in  Etigliah  law*  im  the  illegal  daliveiy 

dimharge  of  a  priaoDer  or  of  goods  oat  of  the 

cnstotly  of  the  law.  If,  for  example,  a  t^tnant 
whone  goods  are  distrained  for  rent  take  them  by 
fori'c  from  the  bailiff,  the  <listrainer  has  a  right  of 
action  a{pini«t  the  person  wlio  rftscuea  the  gowls. 
A  perNon  who  rt"«-tii's  a  primmer  aocnmnl  or  eon- 
victed  of  treason,  felonv,  or  misdemeanonr  is  tiini- 
«ielf  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  felony,  iVo.  -, 
tbe  panuhment  varies  with  the  gravity  of  the 
idiaige.  A  penon  who  reaenea  or  attempte  to 
reseiM  «  nmraerar  fgaio%  to  exeeatkn  ia  liable  to 
penal  aerritade  for  Ine. 

Rcscdaceje,  a  natural  onU-r  of  jilant.H,  mostly 
berl>ai'cous,  having  alt^ruate  leaves  and  terminal 
Bpikos  of  lii  rniaphrodite  irregular  (hnM-rs.  There 
are  some  forty  Known  »i>eci««,  mostly  natives  of 
Europe  and  the  west  ot  A>iji,  and  mostly  mere 
weeds.  Weld  (q.v.)  and  Miguonetto  (q.v.)  are  the 
apeciea  moat  worthy  of  BOtkei 

Reservation,  Mkntal  (Lat.  rttervatio  or  re 
ttrictio  menUUix  ),  the  aet  of  reserving  or  Iioldinj,' 
bfick  some  wonl  or  clause  which  in  jm  r  :--;/<,ry  to 
convey  fully  tlie  meaning  really  intended  by  the 
speaker.  It  difTers  from  equivocation  ( Lat.  equivo- 
eatio  or  amBkibolia )  in  ttm,  that  in  the  latter  the 
words  employed,  althooi^  donbtfal,  and  perhaps 
not  fitted  natiuraUy  to  oooTey  the  real  meaning  of 
the  speaker,  are  yet,  absolutely  speaking,  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  further  word  or  clause, 
•UAoeptible  of  that  meaning.  Few  questions  in 
casuistry  have  excited  more  controversy,  or  have 
been  the  subject  of  fiercer  recrimination,  than  that 
of  the  lawfulness  of  equivocation  and  mental  rcNt^r- 
vation.  In  the  celebrated  /.c/^-rv  of  Pu^al  (i^.v.l 
against  the  Jesuits  it  was  one  of  the  most  promi 
nent  and,  used  as  he  employed  it,  the  most  effective 
topics ;  and  Pascal's  ctiarges  against  the  Jesuit 
etiAui^^try  of  that  day  have  oeen  repeated  in  almost 
every  popular  controveny  OU  the  subject  which  has 
«inoe  ariaeo.  There  are  aevenal  varieties  of  mental 
rawrvatioa,  differing  from  each  other,  and  all 
differing  from  equivocation.  But  as  re^nrds  the 
morality  of  the  subject  all  the  fonns  of  language 
calcnlatetl  to  deceive  hmv  be  classed  to^'ethcr. 
Mental  renervaiion  i-«  of  two  kind>^,  /lun/i/  mt  ntitl 
and  ii'>(  jiiin'lii  m-  ntnl.  i{y  ih"  I'ni  mer  de.Hi;,'iiati()n 
it>  laeaiil  a  menial  reservation  which  uauuui  l>e 
<letecte<l.  whether  in  the  wonl^  thf-tuselves,  or  in 
the  eircnmstaucee  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Of 
this  kind  would  be  tlie  mental  reservation  implied 
if  a  person,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  seen  A.  fi. 
<whom  he  really  had  just  seen  MxtUeina  by),  were 
to  reply  t  '  i  have  not  seen  him,'  meaning  *ridiiig 
on  hormtwk.*  A  '  not  purely  mental  *  reservation 
In  that  which,  although  not  naturally  implied  or 
contained  in  the  wonis,  may  tievertheleHs  Ije  in- 
ferred or  suspected,  eitiii-r  from  them  or  the 
cirennintances  in  which  they  are  \\mt\.  Of  thi.i 
kind  wo<i|il  he  the  mental  reservation  of  a  MMvant, 


in 
for 


givin;,'  the  ordinary  answer  to  a  visitor's  inquiry 
•hi-  master:  *  Not  at  home,' althm^  hia  master 
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were  really  in  the  houM> ;  or  that  of  a  confessor, 
who,  in  a  country  where  the  ])rivilej;cs»  of  the  secret 
of  the  confessional  are  known  and  admitte«l,  on 
being  asked  whether  a  certain  person  had  com 
niitted  a  crime,  which  the  confe^gor  knew  from  his 
confession  that  he  had  committeii,  t^liuuld  answer  : 
'I  do  not  know,'  ineaning  'outside  of  the  confes- 
sional.' And,  In  general,  all  sneh  donhtfnl  forms, 
whether  of  mental  reservation  or  of  equivocation, 
may  be  divided  into  dUcovtrable  and  undiscover- 
aUf.  Much  of  the  odium  which  has  Keen  excited 
ai^ainst  the  cnsuista  for  their  teaidiiuj^  uu  ihifi  hea»l 
hius  aiisen  from  the  confusion  of  their  views  as  to 
tlie-se  two  classes  of  mental  reservation. 

According  to  the  moxt  apiooved  Catholic  author- 
ities, 'pureW  mental '  reservations  and  *  absolutely 
nndiscoverable '  equivocations  are  held  to  be  in  all 
cases  unlawful,  such  fornis  of  speech  being  in  truth 
lies,  inasmuch  as  they  have  nut  one  real  sense, 
which  is  not  the  sense  intended  by  the  penon  who 
usea  them,  and  henee  can  only  serve  to  deceive 
This  doctrine  is  held  by  all  sound  Catholic  casuists, 
and  the  contradictor)*  doctrine  is  expressly  con- 
demned by  I'ope  Innocent  XI.  ( Pro|ij).  20,  27). 
On  the  contrary,  mental  reKcrvations  'not  jnirely 
mental '  and  •.;isr  ^cralile'  e(jnivocati<inn  are  held 
to  be  not  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  in  ceilatn 
circumstances,  when  there  in  necessity  or  weighty 
reason  for  resorting  to  them,  allowable.  An  his- 
torical example  of  such  equivocation  or  reserva- 
tion is  in  the  well-known  answer  of  St  Athanasius 
to  the  qu^tion  ct  the  party  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  wlio^  overtaKing  him,  bnt  not  knowing 
his  {lerson,  asked  what  way  Atnanasitts  had  gone. 
*  He  it  not  far  off^,'  replied  Athanjiwius,  mui  the 
party  parsed  on  in  pursuit.  And  an  ordinary 
example  of  disco\erable  mental  reservation  is  that 
of  a  i>er>,oH  who,  on  Wing  Bf-ked  by  one  to  whom 
he  could  not  with  safety  };i\  e  a  refusal,  whether  he 
Utui  any  money,  should  reply:  'No,'  meaning, 
'none  to  lend  to  you.'  In  order,  however,  to 
justify  the  use  of  these  devices  of  speech,  casuists 
require  that  there  shall  l>e  souie  grave  and  urgent 
rea.«ion  on  the  speaker's  part;  as,  for  example^  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  state  secret,  or  a  secret  of 
the  eeaicMiional,  or  of  a  professional  character,  or 
even  the  confidence  entrusted  by  a  friend,  or  the 
ordinary  and  fitting  privacy  which  is  reotiire^l  for 
the  comfort  and  security  of  domestic  life  and  of 
the  peaceful  intercourse  of  society  ;  and  that  the 
c<incea!e<l  sen.se  of  the  form  of  s|)eech  employed, 
althou).,'h  it  may  l>e  lulndlh/  khiIimu/iv n d,  and  even 
unlikely  to  be  dijM:overed,  may  yet  be,  in  all  the 
circumstances,  retUly  ducomrame.  Some  Protes- 
tant moralists  admit  that  in  some  cases  even  equivo- 
cation is  pennissible ;  if  any  such  reservations 
are  allowed  it  is  obvions  there  mnst  he  grant 
difficulty  in  drawiqg  a  Una  helwaan  reservaniona 
that  are  pennissible  and  those  that  are  not  See 
CAfit;i8TRr ;  Liguori^  works ;  uid  GSaidinal  New- 
man's Apologia. 

BeMrratloM  of  the  Sacnunoit*  See 

lyOSD'kl  SVPPKS,  Vol  VI.  p.  717. 

Reserved  List,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  a  device 
which  formerly  existed  for  expediting  the  promo- 
tion of  oflicers  who  were  still  of  an  age  for  active 
service.  Under  certain  Orders  in  Council  of  1851 
and  IWSy  oM  olBoen  of  good  service  were  selected 
fiar  promotion  to  the  next  grade  on  the  Reserved 
List.  This  formed  a  bar  to  any  further  promotion ; 
and  remo^ecl  the  officer  from  active  em|>1oyuient, 
except  in  the  remote  continK'cncy  of  the  Active 
l.isi  hi'in^,' cxiuuiHtetl,  when  these  *  reserved' officers 
wore  liable  to  lie  called  upon  to  serx'e.  For  all 
pratrtical  purpoees,  however,  the  Reserved  List  wiw 
a  retired  list.  Tbe  oflicers  placed  ou  it  obtained 
the  half-pay  ef  the  rank  to  whidi  they 
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promot^^il,  and  their  removal  gave  viioanciefi  for 
the  promotion  of  younger  and  more  crlu  icnt  iiioti.  i  < 
Tiik  Ibt  has  practically  died  out;  in  Dw^inUr  ( 
1890  tlwM  were  only  six  adniirals  and  six  com- 
manders  renwiniiw  on  it>  mhI  under  the  Betve-  I 
ment  Scheme  of  1870  alMoliito  tetirenieiit  aeoord- 
iug  to  age  was  «alMtituted. 

BfWWTT*-  In  the  organisation  of  the  nnlitary 
leeontMS  of  nioat  European  countries  the  reserve 
farm  an,  fiwt,  tlwee  soldiers  who,  li&viiur  aerved 
some  time  in  the  ngnlftr  anny,  are  atul  IwAW  to  be 
cavlI.Ml  upon  u»  rejoio  it  when  nuaed  fhMB  a  peace  t« 
a  war  i.>$(t«l>liHlinienton  moMliwtion;  ana  aecondlj , 
those  who  are  liable  to  lie  calle*!  upon  to  follow  in 
Ht>r. )!i<l  iin.l  thinl  lines  if  the  occasion  requires. 
11,  II,  luTiiiiiny  and  Austria  the  regular  army 
and  it8  rt'^fivoH  have  beldtid  theiii  the  I^ndwehr 
and  LandstuiiM.  In  l-'nintc  tln>  IVrriiyrial  Anny 
and  ite  rwerves  form  tlie  second  line,  and  in  Russia 
tlie  mill  tin  take**  a  similar  position.  Lialnlity  to 
eerre  in  one  or  other  of  these  rewrves  laata  generally 
from  about  the  age  of  twenty  to  lorty-two. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  two  reserves— viz. 
the  Amy  Reaerva  anil  the  Militia  Reserve.  The 
firvt  ctuisists  of  two  clasaea,  hut  the  aeoond  class, 
some  900  penoionert  of  Chelsea  and  Given wich  hos- 

Jiitals,  is  gradually  disappearin^j,  and  is  not  iMble 
or  service  out  of  the  Unit^nl  Kingilom.  The  first- 
class  Aniui  L''-sf nr  {tuiuM'  CiO.tKW)  consists  of  men 
who  hiive  Veivid  from  tlirt-*;  to  eight  years  in  the 
regular  ai  iiiv.  and  an-  lialdti  during  the  remainder  of 
their  twelve  years'  term  of  enlistment  to  be  called 
bade  Into  the  nnlu  in  ease  of  national  danger  or 
■reat  emergan^.  They  can  be  called  out  for 
twelve  day?  training  in  each  y«ar  and  in  aid  of 
the  civil  power,  are  paid  £9  a  year  »iimrt<«rly  in 
arrear,  and  may  re-en|?age  for  a  furllier^  term  of 
four  vears'  reserve  service  at  4d.  aday.  They  are 
calle«I  U>  the  ranks  by  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty 
in  foiuii-il.  the  o<:ea>*ioii  U'hin  first  communicated 
to  parliament  if  sitting.  Ttie  Militia  Reserve  con- 
ni*t«  of  militiamen  who,  for  an  extra  ill  atiniial 
bonnfy,  take  the  liability  to  he  lalltHi  upon  Ui 
aerve  in  the  rej^ular  army  abroad  or  at  hotne  when- 
ever the  army  reserve  is  called  out  on  uerniancnt 
servio;.  Otherwise  thev  do  not  serve  in  the  regular 
army.  The  rest  of  the  Militia  ( q.  v. ),  the  yeomanry, 
and  the  volunteers  form  a  second  line  of  defence 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  caae  of  invasion. 

The  native  army  of  India  baa  two  nterves,  active 
and  garrison.  The  first  ia  formed  of  men  who  have 
servo<l  not  less  than  live  or  more  than  twelve  years 
with  the  colours;  tlie  i^Kond  of  tluiHe  who  have 
oompletetl  twenty-one  years'  owluur  service. 

A  reserve,  on  the  battlefield,  is  a  Ixxh  of  tnK>t>;* 
hchl  back  by  the  comnmmling  oHioer  so  as  to  be 
r«idy  to  meet  a  counter- attack,  to  OTpport  a 
snrcesa.  or  oover  a  retiremoat. 
The  Navai  Ruerve  Is  the  subject  of  a  aeparate 

article. 

Rvtiervotr.  See  Water  supply. 

R«'Hlld,  a  town  of  Persia,  caoital  of  the  province 

of  (diilan.  Mland-  near  the  Mjutli-west  shore  of  tlic 
Casj.iiin  Sea.  \M  mile*  NW.  of  Teheran.  Silk  is 
f,'rowii  an. I  irjanufanture«l ;  and  rice  and  tobacco 
are  ewUivattstl.  The  port  of  the  plac«*  is  Enreli, 
on  the  other  Hide  of  the  l>a\  on  which  He  ii  ,  i  aids, 
and  10  miles  distant.    I'op.  upwards  uf  'iO.OOO. 

Bestdenee*  ^  Domicile. 
KMMvary  Legatee.  BeaLuAOT. 

Re'slna,  a  town  of  Italy,  i  miloH  SE.  of  Naples, 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  facmg  the  sea.  Pop, 
13,62<i  Rcsina  i»  built  on  the  hite  of  ancient 
Herculaneum,  and  was  in  part  destroyed  by  the 
l»va  onthnnt  of  1681. 
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RrsiDH,  a  rlaAH  of  natural  vej,'et.able  producU 
com|'o>ed  of  carlion,  hydrogen,  an<i  oxygen.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  e?wential  oils,  all  of  which, 
when  expostnl  to  the  air,  ahf^rh  oxygen,  and 
finaltv  l>ecomp  converted  into  r<ul.sUnce?.  hanng 
the  ciiarat^'ten^  of  resin  ;  and  in  mo^-t  riuses*  they  are 
obtained  from  the  plants  which  yield  them  mixed 
witli  and  dissolved  in  a  corresponding  essential  oil. 
like  tlM  natural  oils,  the  natiiral  resins  are  usuallv 
mixtorea  of  two  or  more  djatinct  resins,  which 
admit  of  separatum  by  their  mwqnal  eolnbility  u 

dill'ertjlit  fluids. 

I'he  following  at«  the  general  characters  of  this 
rliu*8  of  compounds.     At  or«linar>-  tem|»eratares 
Ihey  Rrv  solid,  translucent,  and  for  the  mo^t  jtari 
colourei),  althoogh  Rome  are  colourl»r>»s  ancl  trans- 
parent.   Some  are  devoid  of  o<lour.  while  other* 
give  off  an  aromatic  fragrance  from  the  admixture 
of  an  essential  oil.    In  their  crude  ^late  they  never 
etyatalliae.  but  are  amorphous  and  brittle,  breaking 
with  a  oendloidBi  fracture ;  when  pure  several  of 
them  may,  however,  he  obtained  in  the  cryatalline 
form.    Thev  are  readilv  melted  by  the  action  of 
lieat,  and  are  inflammalde,  burning  with  •  white 
smoky  flame.   They  are  usually  deaeribed  aa  non- 
volatile, but  it  has  been  shown  that  common  resin 
may  be  distill^id  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam. 
They  are  in>olnMe  in  water,  liut  i!iv.M>lv  e  in  .-d.-ohol, 
ether,  and  the  e«*ential  and  fixed  oiln.    They  are 
insulators  or  non  coridnptor>(  of  electricity,  and 
become  negatively  electric  by  friction.    Many  of 
them  iiossess  acid  properties,  in  which  case  their 
alcoholie  anintions  redden  litmus.    Thei«  remans 
OMttbine  with  the  alkalies,  and  form  frothy  soap- 
like aolntimia  in  alkaline  Ivea.  Theraainoaeaoafa 
thus  formed  differ  from  oniinajry  soap  in  net  bang 
preci]>ilated  T\v  chloride  of  soiUuin. 

The  re!.ins  are  divisible  into  the  hard  rMm*,  the 
M>fl  ;r.v(/(v,  and  the  qnm-rtsint.  The  liard  resins 
are  at  onlinary  temperatures  solid  and  brittle; 
they  are  easily  nuUeriseii,  and  contain  little  or  no 
essential  oil.  Under  thiH  head  are  included  copal, 
the  varieties  of  lac,  mastic,  and  jyindara«-h,  and  the 
resins  of  benzoin  (commonly  called  gom-l»enioin), 
jalap,  guaiacuni,  &c  The  aoft  tesins  a<lniit  of 
bailMl  OMMilded  by  the  hand,  and  some  of  them  are 
viMJOva  and  semi-fluid,  in  which  case  they  are 
termed  balsams.  Th«y  consist  essentially  of  solu- 
tions of  ban!  resins  !n  essential  oils,  or  adnixtur^ 
of  the  two.  They  1)e<ome  oxidise<l  and  hardened 
bv  exposure  to  the  air  into  the  first  class  of  resins. 
I'nder  this  head  are  placeti  turjM?ntine,  >-t,>riix, 
halMiiU  of  eoi>aiha,  and  the  halt>;inif  of  fan.ula, 
Peru,  and  Tolu.  The  gnm  resin-<  are  the  milky 
juices  of  certain  plants  soliditietl  by  exp»fur.-  to 
air.    For  these,  see  GCM. 

The  resins  are  verj-  widely  diflTused  throoghoot 
the  vegetable  kingilom.  They  are  generally 
(Stained  by  in»>ti"g  mciBions  into  the  wood  of  the 
treea  wbien  produce  them;  sometimes,  however, 
they  exude  spontaaeoosly,  and  in  «tb«  caaes  Uiqr 
reqiiire  to  be  extracted  from  the  wood  by  balmg 
alcohol.  The  crude  re^in*  are  separated  from  the 
essential  oils  with  which  they  are  usually  mixed 
by  di-lillivtion  with  water,  the  resin  remaining 
while  the  oil  ami  water  oil  ;   and  from  the 

gummy  and  umcilaginntiH  niatten*  liy  alcohol, 
which 'disKolvee  out  the  pure  reams,  which  can  \>e 
precipitated  from  tbdr  alcoholic  solution  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Tlie  resins  are  extensively  em- 
ploved  in  me»licine  and  the  arts. 

Various  foaail  resins  are  known,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  Amber  (^.r.).  Some  cbemisto 
place  bitumen  and  asphalt  amongst  this  clasB  ;  and 
amongst  the  fowsil  resins  <lescribed  by  mineralogists 
iiiHN  ^*e  mentioned  Ficht.Ute.  Hartite,  Mfialtta^ 
!  Ozokerite,  Scbeererite.  .Kylorotin,  &c. 
I    The  «Mlinion  raain,  or  rosin,  of  comnierre  extide^ 
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iu  &  aerai-flnid  i»tate  from  several  species  of  pine, 
ecpecially  Pinut  tada,  P.  mitit,  P.  paltutrit,  aiul 
P.  riguta  of  North  America,  P.  pinaster,  P.  pittM, 
antl  P.  Larieio  of  son  them  Europe,  and  P.  aylvea- 
tris  of  Dorthera  Eorope.  The  crude  article;  con- 
ststing  of  torpentitie  Mid  min  proper,  is  subjected 
to  dtttilUUon,  vbeo  tiM  ndn  alone  remaiiu  behiud. 
The  resin  thus  procured  is  nsed  very  extensively  in 
tlie  niaiiiifacture  of  common  yellow  soap,  also  for 
itiziuK  pa^Kir  and  various  otlier  purpoees,  includ- 
ing the  prepantkm  «f  oliitiiMDto  and  plnrtom  in 
pharmacy. 

The  otiicr  ro^iuw  moHt  j,'enerally  known  and  used 
in  Europe,  and  here  all  treated  in  separate  articles, 
are  Anime,  Ccipal,  Daiuniar,  Mastic,  BMldaneb, 
Frankincense,  Lac,  and  Kauri  Gum. 

Res  Jadleata*  in  Law,  mwuis  lltuA  t]i«  sabiect- 
matter  of  an  action  has  been  alread.v  (lc<-i<U><l  by 
a  court  of  competent  juriodiction.  A  ntalter  m> 
decided  cannot  again  be  made  m  gnaad  of  MlioD, 
as  between  the  same  parties. 

Sesolotion,  in  Music,  the  relieving  of  a  discord 
by  a  foUowins  eonond  t  see  Harmon  y.  For  the 
ResolQtioB  of  Forafli,  mo  OoMPonnoM. 

Resorcin.   SeeDVBlNO,  Vol.  TV.  p.  141. 

Kesplratlon,  or  Breathinu,  im  a  part  of  the 
life  of  all  organisms,  anitqal  and  vegetable.  It  is 
a  Mries  of  chemical  changes,  the  first  of  which  is 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  into  the  body,  and  the 
laat  of  woieh  b  the  excretion  of  carlionic  acid. 
Tlie  Msodation  of  tlut  intake  of  oxygen  and 
excrptinn  of  eerboafa  add  witb  the  nme  orgaQs, 
the  lunK^.  in  doe  to  tbe  fact  that  both  the  food- 
stuff antl  the  .MLsff  stuff  are  j^'r-scs,  and  not  to  any 
immediate  cuiifn:ii^^Li4iu  lt«'t\vtK>n  tlieni.  Neces-narily 
any  or>,'an  iulapt^Ni  to  the  iillu  ion  of  a  f^Ai*  from 
tlie  air  iuto  tl»e  blimd  nuist  also  l>e  a<lapl4?<l  for 
the  diflTusion  of  a  gas  from  the  blood  into  the  air  ; 
that  is,  supposing  that  the  living  motitbiaue,  uf 
wliich  the  lung  etwentialiy  consists,  which  separates 
the  air  from  the  blood,  acts,  so  far  as  the  diffusion 
of  gases  is  concerned,  as  a  dead  membrane ;  even 
if  it  has  any  effoefe  aniiii|^  from  the  bet  of  its 
being  a  living  membrane  it  is  probable  t^t  it  wiil 
behave  in  a  similar  way  to  both  the  ingoing  and 
outgoing  gaseA.  We  shall  first  describe  the  process 
Bs  it  oceurs  in  man  and  other  Mannnalia,  and  then 
fpve  a  sketoh  of  comparative  rpspiration,  thn  varions 
nietluHis  adopted  in  other  types  of  animals  for 
eti'ectiu^  the  imme  |)urpuse.  The  respiration  of 
plants  IS  dealt  with  in  the  article  ou  VEGETABLE 
Physiolooy.  For  the  geneml  relation  of  the 
function  of  respiration  to  the  oHm  bodily  frac- 
tions, see  Physioloqy. 

In  all  animals  in  which  the  parts  of  the  body  ere 
iMmrislMd  by  (lie  ciienlatioB  of  a  stream  ef  food 
nutterial,  the  blood,  there  most  always  be  two 
distinct  sets  of  urocesse^  tn  (  u;  i  ier:  (1)  the 
maintenance  of  tiie  biwxl  in  a  noruuU  .state,  by 
the  supply  of  fresh  foixl matter  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  the  eliriiioation  of  wante-matter ;  (2)  the 
nutnn  j/i  of  the  iiidis  idual  tissues  and  cells  of  the 
Ixxiy  by  the  biood-stream  (see  Circulation). 
Applying  this  to  the  function  of  respiration,  we 
•ball  have  to  connider  (1)  the  manner  in  which 
oxygen  is  supplie<l  to  the  blood  and  cartjonic  acid 
gas  removed  nom  it;  (2)  the  manner  in  which 
the  odb  are  Mn  to  take  oxygen  ont  of  the 
blood  and  cast  into  it  their  useloits  carbonic  acid  ; 
also  tlie  changes  that  take  place,  within  the  cells 
^  -  t-.veen  the  intake  of  the  nxy;,'en  and  the  output 
oi  the  carbonic  acid.  Tlietsu  two  wet*  of  proceiwes 
are  usually  described  as  the  outer  and  tli*'  inner, 
or  tiiwne,  respiration.  Some  writer>  indiKle  in 
the  term  outer  respiration  tlie  absorption  ui  o\y 
(Ijen  by  the  cells  from  the  blood,  and  the  excrie- 
tMH  Of  eeilioaie  acid  into  the  hlood,  and  restrict 
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the  term  inner  respiration  to  the  actual  cfaangm 
that  take  place  within  the  cella  It  is  evident 
that  outer  respiration  eorrMiponds  to  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  absorption  to  which  food  materials 
other  than  gaaaons  aro  sobjeeted.  It  most  be 
evident,  too,  that  the  nuus  of  our  present  informa- 
tion lenrs  to  outer  respiration  ;  the  chaD^'e.s  tliat 
take  place  within  the  cells,  of  wiiich  inner  respiru- 
tion  is  a  part,  are  thewhoio  mysteiy  of  theobjoo- 

tive  n'ule  of  life. 

<  M  i  KiE  Kksi'Ikation.  -In  all  animals  which 
posses*  a  bloixl  Ktreani  tiie  outer  respiration  is 
carrietl  on  by  tiie  simple  diirusion  of  ci\y;;cn  into 
and  of  carbonic  acid  out  uf  the  blood  through  a 
thin  membrane  from  and  into  the  air  or  water  in 
which  the  creatoie  lives.  As  already  noted,  it  i» 
possible  that  the  faet  of  this  membrane  being  a 
living  one  may  in  some  ways  modifv  the  other- 
wise simple  proccoBOB  of  difrasion.  The  etsenttal 
structure,  therefore,  of  all  breathing  orgnns,  lun;,'s, 

f;iils,  or  trachea*,  must  be  the  same  :  a  tliin  mem- 
irane  exposed  on  the  one  side  to  the  ow  gen  con 
taining  niediuni,  air  or  water,  in  \\  Inch  tin-  animal 
lives,  on  the  otiier  wde  to  tlie  hl(K)d  llowing  in  a 
netwoik  of  tliin-wallcd  vfs.sels.  so  that  the  gases 
that  base  to  (ntss  in  and  out  of  the  blood  are  only 
separated  from  the  air  or  water  from  which  and 
into  which  they  hiM  to  pass  by  thin  partilioim— 
by  the  membranous  wall  of  the  breathing  WrgUlf 
and  by  the  thin  wall  of  the  blood  vessels.  Aniinala 
sack  aa  the  faeg,  which  have  thin  sldns,  ean 
breatiie  wHh— Le^  the  naes  ean  difltase  throngh— 
the  whole  surface  of  their  bodies  if  the  nnder  <<kin 
is  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  A  frog  for 
this  reason  can  live  for  days  without  its  longs, 
but  if  its  skin  \m  rendered  iniper\-ions  to  pn^es 
will  die  very  (juickly,  even  with  tie  I  nus  inlm  t. 
But.  ax  all  the  Manunalia  iiave  thick  sliins,  this 
methml  of  breathing  must  l>e  Tidnesd  to  a  mini* 
mum,  if  indeed  it  ensts  at  ail. 

In  outer  respbnfction  we  have  two  things  tO  con- 
sider :  ( 1 )  The  manner  in  which  fresh  sappHea  of 
oxygen  are  pumped  into  tibe  Inngs,  while  the 
poisonooa  earoonio.aeid  gaefe  pnmiMa  oat  This 
may  be  called  the  mechanics  of  respiration.  ('2) 
The  manner  in  which  o.\y{,'en  pas.ses  from  the  air 
in  the  lungs  into  the  blooil,  and  is  held  in  tlie 
blood,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  carlHinic  acid 
in  the  blood  passes  out  of  Uie  blood  into  the  air- 
iiah  bers  of  the  lungs.  Tliia  may  he  called  the 
cheniiHtry  of  respiration. 

Structure  of  RcMnraton/  MecAanism.—'T\i\H  mech- 
anism consists  of  the  lUQgl,  a  series  of  minute 
air-chambers  wiUl  &  Mtwork  of  capillaries  in  the 
walls,  the  air-paass^  from  tlie  air-chanibers  of 
the  lungs  to  the  onter  air,  and  the  chest-walls 
with  their  mosdes,  which  act  like  bellows  and 
change  the  air  in  the  lungs.  The  wsentials  of 
structure  that  a  lung  must  pr  li  i  <  already 
Ijieen  emphasised.  The  simplest  iunj'  tiiat  we  can 
imagine  would  l>e  an  elastic  membranous  bag, 
weir  supplied  with  hi(K)d  veseels,  and  with  a  pipe 
c«>iuiectin<;  it  with  the  air  ;  the  iiioKt  cimiplicated 
that  exist  are  essentially  of  that  coni<tructiou,  the 
complications  that  occur  having  for  their  object 
merely  the  enlai|^g  of  the  surfai-e  exposed  to  the 
air.  Let  m  hcffin  with  the  air-i>a8sages.  Time 
are  fint  the  nose  and  luoath  t  these  join  the  upper 
part  of  the  gnllet,  known  as  the  pharynx  (see 
illastmtion  at  Diug8TU»N).  From  the  phar>'nx 
arises  the  windpipe  (trachea) ;  this  jmnse*  through 
the  sdicc  box  (larynx  i  into  the  chest -cavity  ;  there 
i!  divides  iiiut  two  iia.ssa;;eh  (the  bioncbi);  the 
bronchi  ;»o  on  dividing  again  and  again,  generally 
into  two;  the  ultimate  divisions  ( th«  bronchioles) 
oj>en  into  clusters  of  air-cluiinbers.  The  air- 
coambers  are  about  ligth  inch  in  diameter.  It 
has  been  estiwiatad  that  there  are  some  TSBmillioaa 
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of  them,  and  that  their  total  surface  u  about  2000 
square  feet.  The  walU  of  the  air-chamheni  are 
formed  of  a  thin  membmiM  in  which  the  blood 
and  lymph  capillaries  nuni^.  lOnttte  openings 
leail  from  the  air-chamhers  into  the  lymph  Hpaoes 
of  the  membrane.    The  membranous  walls  are 

partly  formed  of 
elastic  tiHime.  It 
iH  thiH  ibat  f^ivet* 
to  tlie  hingis  tlieir 
elftHticitj'.  Tlie 
larger  air-pit'wages 
(trachea  a  ml 
bronchi)  are  kept 
open  bv  honeshoe- 
aMMd  platas  of 
Muwago ;  mnielet 
stret<?li  between 
the  poles  of  the 
liop'e.HlHH',  ciirii 
ph'te  tlie  riii^',  ami 
permit  tin'  si/e  of 
the  pafssages  to 
yary,  at  the  ^anie 
time  reHiating 
over-diaten«ion 
when  the  intemnl 
preesnro  riietw 
Theiie  larger  air- 

tKUHHjigeH  an*  linetl 
»y  H  iinti'nt  I  -  iiii'iu- 
braiie,  <  ontaitiing 
nmcouH     glands ; 
tlie  innermost 
The  TrMhe*  (windpipe),  BronohL  layer  is  a  ciliatotl 
and  one  of  the  Lang*  in  teotitKL    epitholinm  ;  the 

Cilia  lull  npwaids, 
and  (bus  keep  the  passages  free  from  mneus 
and  TMaovo  foreign  narticles.  As  the  passages 
beeonie  smaller  they  lose  their  ou1ilM;«>,  and  tne 
moseles  form  a  oontlnnoas  dreoler  unrer.  The 
lungH  are  invested  by  a  membrane  (Uie  visoeral 
pleura).  At  the  root  of  the  longs  this  membrane  is 
continuous  with  a  memhrane  \vlii<-h  lines  the  chest- 
cavity  (the  jiarii'tal  pleuiH).  Tlif  njiare  hetween 
the  two  in  (lie  jilcuriil  l  avlty  :  it  i-'  iti  ri'idity  a  lar;,'*- 
lyniiih  Hpace,  ami  cuiiiiiuiiiii-ateH  witli  tlie  lymphatics 
of  the  pleura.  (Iwing  to  the  air  pres-sure  within 
the  lungM  the  two  pleune  are  <-li>!«6ly  preNsed  to- 
gether, the  lungM entirely  tilling  the  chest-cavity.  If 
the  dtest-wall  be  puuctared  the  longs  partially 
oollapae  owing  to  tneir  elasticity,  and  the  respira- 
tony  movements  are  nnnlde  to  more  the  nir  in 
the  Ivngs. 

The  chfst  is  an  air-tight  chamber  enclosing  the 
lungs  and  the  heart.  The  walls  of  tlie  chest  are 
fornieil  of  iKines  (the  rilis,  sternum,  ami  lnu'klHine) 
and  nin.HcIeT^;  the  lionesand  innscles  an^  so  arranged 
tliat  the  Hize  of  the  cliest  ra\  ity  can  Im-  altered.  In 
thin  way  the  chest  fu-ts  as  a  Im-IIows  and  moves  air 
in  and  out  of  the  lungs.  The  rilis  are  sloped  slightly 
downwards,  especiallv  after  an  expiration  ;  wheii 
an  insptmtion  is  talnn  eertnin  muscles  fix  the 
npper  ribs,  and  (hose  mnseles  eonnectiog  the  ribs 
to  each  other  eontnct  and  the  ribs  are  raised,  and 
thos  the  size  of  the  chest-cavitv  is  inereasetl.  At 
the  same  time  a  flat  muscle  calip«I  the  Diaphragm 
(q.v.),  which  seitaratvs  the  chest  i  av  il \  fiDin  llic 
rest  of  the  IkhIv  cavity,  and  which  all<T  Jiii  cxpira 
lion  Lh  arche^l  upwards  {\<\  tin-  pressure  of  tlie 
aVMloniinal  viscera  utKin  it,  the  viscera  in  turn  l>eing 
pr<'s*c'd  u|M>n  liy  tlie  alMloininal  walls),  forcibly 
contracts,  Itecoines  flatter,  and  therefore  enlarges 
the  size  of  the  chest-cavity,  forcing  the  abdominal 
viscera  downwards  and  causing  the  aWonien  to 
protrude.  (The  relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  other 
main  otigans  will  be  seen  in  the  lUnstiation  at 
Abdomen;  see  also  tliat  al  IktAnnAOM.)  In 


theM«  two  waja,  then,  the  sixe  of  the  chest-cavity 
may  be  increased.  The  result  of  this  enlat^ment 
i»  that  the  prasnue  of  the  air  within  tlie  oatnties  of 
the  longs  is  loweied ;  air  therefore  from  witfaoat 

I  rashes  through  the  nostrils  (one  ought  not  to 
!  breathe  through  one's  mouth)  down  the  windpijie 
I  into  tlie  lungs,  and  thus  a  fresii  snimly  of  oxygen 
!  is  introduce*!.  The  nioveincnts  which  pr(«liice  tliis 
result  are  known  as  the  insjiiiatory  iiio\eiii<-nts. 
In  making  an  expiration  the  n-vcrs«'  eflects  are 
produced  ;  the  chest  cavity  is  mule  smaller,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  longs  increases,  and  sonte 
ruslMB  oat  through  the  nostrils  Into  the  air  until 
the  pressures  inside  and  outside  are  eqnaliaed.  An 
ordinar)-  expiration  is  effected  hj  the  olasticitT  of 
tlie  loB^^  »r  the  fall  of  the  rim,  nnsupported  by 
the  eon  traenon  off  the  mnseles  that  caused  an 
inspiratory  movement,  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ril«  which  were  twisted  during 
iiisjiiration,  and  Ity  the  eln-^ticity  of  tlie  a)>domtnHl 
wallwliich  was  forced  outwards  hy  thosf  viscera 
pushed  downwartin  liy  the  diaphragni.  An  uriliiiary 
inspiration  is  therefore  the  result  of  a  numlwr  of 
active  muscular  contractions,  while  an  ordinarv 
expiration  is  the  result  of  mere  passive  elasticity 
of  the  parta  eonoemed.  There  are  certain  other 
respiratoiy  movementa  to  be  considered.  During 
inspiration  and  enriration  the  glottis  (the  opening 
between  the  vocal  chords  of  the  larynx  ;  see  tii« 
illustration  at  LARYNX)  nndergoeai  a  rtiythmical 
w  idening  anti  narrowing  ;  this  movement  is  great'-r 
in  force<l  than  in  ijuiet  lireathing.  And  during  iij 
sniration  the  nostrils  dilate;  in  most  cases  periitiip- 
tlie  inspiration  ha.s  to  Ik;  rather  a  forced  one  l*- 
fore  they  <lo  so.  Force<l  ri>sjiiration  occurs  when 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  iiwufhcient,  or  when 
carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  blood.  Any 
nmsde  that  can  aid  in  enlarging  and  decreasing 
the  aba  of  tiie  chest-cavity  is  called  into  plav.  Tbe 
average  amonnt  <rf  air,  in  the  case  of  an  imuvidoai 
6  ieet  S  Inelies  in  height,  that  goes  in  and  ontef  the 
Ittngs  at  eadi  inspiration  and  expiration  is  about 
20  cubic  Inches ;  this  is  called  the  tidal  air.  By 
means  of  f(»rce<l  inspiratory  movements  the  ingoing 
tide  may  1«>  increa>»e<l  l>v  120  cubic  inches ;  by 
means  o?  a  fnrccil  expiration  the  outgoing  tidal  air 
may  Ite  incrcasi'il  liy  9<)  cuhic  inches.  Aft«'r  tlu- 
most  forceii  cNpiratinii  pus^ihle  there  nlwavs  remain 
within  the  lungs  alHUit  90  cubic  inches  oi  air.  So 
t  hat  if  we  take  ai<  deep  a  breath  as  poarfMe,  and 
then  make  as  fore«^l  an  expiration  aa  we  can,  we 
shall  drive  out  120  -  20  -t-  90  =  280  eehic  inches  of 
air.  Thia  is  termed  the  reniratoiy  capaeilar.  Since 
the  tidal  air  ia  only  90  enme  inches,  and  180  enhie 
inches  remain  in  the  chest  after  an  ordinary-  expira- 
tion, it  follows  tbe  air  directly  changwl  during 
lopiration  is  not  that  n-ally  within  the  lungs 
llicniselves,  liiit  is  (hat  within  the  nos4'.  wiiidpi|>o. 
and  larger  bronchi,  the  pipes  that  H-.iilt  fimn  •.!!• 
branching  of  the  wiuflpipe.  Therefore  the  changes 
of  the  air  within  tbe  essential  parts  of  the  lungs 
are  tbe  result  of  diffusion  between  it  and  the  purer 
air  of  the  bronchi,  aided  by  the  mah  with  which 
the  tidal  air  flows  in. 

The  ordinary-  respiratory  movements  difTer  ia  the 
two  sexes  and  at  diflferent  periods  of  life.  In  young 
chilli ren  tbe  chest  is  altere«l  in  size  chiefly  by  the 
moNeiiients  of  the  diajdiragm,  and  the  protrusitm  of 
the  alHlominal  wall  diirin;;  in.spiration  is  therefore 
very  marked.  In  men  also  it  is  the  diaphragm 
which  is  cliielly  o|>crativc,  Imt  the  ril»s  are  al."«> 
moved.  In  women  it  is  the  movcmeiit  of  the  rilw, 
es|>eciallv  the  np|>er  ones,  which  i.s  the  mont  exten- 
sive. The  respiratory  rhythni  is  the  relation  of  the 
acts  of  inspinUion  and  expiration  to  each  other  as 
regards  time.  It  BHyr  M  expressed  as  follows : 
In.  s  3,  Ex.  s  4,  panie »  S.  The  nomher  of 
respirationB  ia  a  healthy  peiaon  ia  ahont : 
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or  eighteen  minute ;  it  is  greater  ( nearly 
doobla)  in  ohiUUMMid.  It  vaiieB  according  to  cir- 
wiwrtMMWfc  «HmIm,  raat.  health,  diaeue,  &o. ; 
ill  JhBMB  »  magr  fall  m  Utm  tm  aavan  «r  me  to  a 
hundred. 

The  pnjportion  of  rospimtory  movements  to 
heart  beats  is  aUxtt  one  to  four,  or  one  to  live  ;  in 
Ileal  th  they  vary  together.  Since  the  heiirt  and 
the  luDgH  are  contained  in  the  same  air  tight 
«writy,  it  follows  that  the  variatiomi  in  size  of  the 
heart  as  it  Iteatx  must  rhythmically  affect  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  laogs,  causing  a  sacoea- 
oioaof  minute  puffs  of  air  to  leave  and  enter  the 
noitrila.  Similarly  the  alterations  in  premmre 
within  the  chest-cavity  afTect  the  heart,  increase 
of  pressure  or  expiration  must  (owin^  to  the 
arnuiKcment  of  the  valve**)  help  the  lildoT  to  flow 
out  of  thfi  heart,  l>ecreA«e  of  prewtiire  or  inspiration 
niiiMt,  tor  the  same  reason,  help  the  flow  of  hlrMnl 
into  the  heart.  The  pressure  which  the  expiratory 
niuHt  lt'^,  ;inli-(l  liy  the  I'lawticity  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned, can  exeri  is  on  the  average  equal  to  that 
of  4  inches  of  mercQiy.  The  inspiratory  muscles 
OMi  lower  the  pressure  within  the  cbeet-cavity  by 
aprensure  equal  to  that  of  about  3  inches  of  mer- 
cury below  that  of  the  atmosphere;  the  gnater 
part  of  the  ener^  of  the  inspiratory  movements  la 
used  in  overcommg  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
chest- walls,  and  abdominal  walls.  The  respiratorv 
sounds  are  two  in  nnmlK^r  :  ( 1 )  the  tubular  sound, 
beard  over  the  \vinil)ii])f  nnd  tlie  lar^jer  bronclii, 

firobably  due  to  friclioii  of  air  in  the-te  passage!* ; 
2)  the  vesicular  sound,  heard  over  the  whole 
chest  dunng  iuspiration,  probably  caused  by  the 
sudden  dilation  of  tlie  small  air-chambers  of  the 
lunj^,  and  to  friction  in  the  smaller  passages. 
Dunng  a  qniet  expiration  there  ma^  be  no  sound  ; 
when  present  it  is  verv  soft  and  indistinct,  prob- 
•todBotoihoalraoawagoiitQf  thoair4ihamWa. 

The  Htrmm  Mtmtmitm  of  the  Retpimlorv  Move- 
ments.— Although  all  tlie  ninscles  concemea  in  the 
raoveraents  of  breatliinK  are  voluntary  muscles — 
Le.  can  l>e  made  to  contract  by  ati  act  of  will — yet 
respiration  in  normally  an  entirely  involuntary 
act.  This  is  i)l)\iim^  from  the  fact  that  during; 
sleep,  or  during  absence  of  consciousner«s  caused  in 
any  way,  rettpiration  goes  on  as  well  as  durins 
M'akefufness.  Further,  although  we  may  at  wiU 
breathe  or  cease  to  breathe,  yet  wo  cannot  ligr  MJ 
effort  of  the  will  suspend  the  leepinUxy  move- 
meats  for  longer  than  at  moat  a  tvw  mtnutee  at  a 
time.  We  have  seen  how  many  are  tho  moeenlar 
movements  involved  in  breathing,  and  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  a<lju«tnieiit  as  to  time  nnd  intensity  of 
Oontracti<m  of  all  those  muscles  must  l>e  a  very- 
nice  one — in  te<'linical  |»hra«e,  they  must  Ixi  co- 
ordinate)]. Such  co-ordination  must  always  l>e  the 
result  of  a  nervouH  mwhanisni,  and  this  co-ordina- 
tion, together  with  the  fact  of  the  rhythmical 
nature  o7  the  respiratory*  movements,  snggt^sts  that 
the  whole  must  Ito  under  the  dominance  of  a 
nervous  centre  The  position  of  this  centre  has 
been  ascertained  by  experioMOt ;  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  main  maar  bo  temoved,  and  yet 
breathing  will  be  nnimpaiiw ;  hat  if  a  certain  part 
of  the  me<lulla  (  see  Hkatv,  and  illustration.  Vol.  II. 
p.  3.H.S  I  Ihl-  injure<l  or  h-uiovinI  then  all  respiratory 
movements  ce.'iHf  at  once  ;  the  centre  must  there- 
for.- l»e  in  tlirit  prut  of  the  medulla.  The  centre 
is  bilateral,  tor  destruction  of  one-half  of  the 
nM-dtilla  is  followe<l  by  paralysis  of  the  re.spiratory 
muscles  of  that  side  only.  Further,  we  must  con- 
fliado  that,  dnoe  inspiration  ia  in  ite  ransoQlar 
movements  antagonistic  to  expiration,  there  u  an 
inspiratory  centre  and  an  expiratory  centra  in  each 
of  the  fewo  halves  of  the  respirafeoiy  eeatm ;  but,  as 
already  noted,  the  expiratory  centre  is  active  onlv 
in  forced  respiration.    The  similar  centres  on  each 


side  are  ao  eo-oi<dinated  ^t  they  act  as  oneoentre. 
This  compound  centre  then  !■  tO  he  NMHlded  as 
reflating  the  respiratory  motenWBtfc  wf9  have 
said  that  if  the  medulla  M  innired  fb«  NeaiiBtoiV 

movements  cease  at  once,  and  that  firom  tms  it  w 

concluded  that  the  re'^iiiratoni  centre  is  in  the 
medulla ;  but  in  youu>;  animals  it  seems  that  the 
movenieut-s  may  continue  after  destruction  of  the 
medulla,  or  may  Ikj  protlucetl  bv  the  reflex  stimula- 
tion of  some  centre  by  irritating  the  skin.  This 
subsidiary  centre  must  be  in  the  spinal  ccml;  but  it 
almost  certainly  it  a  snbsidiary  eentn,  thoagh  the 
matter  is  not  quite  settled  yet 

Now  is  the  eentn  *  automatic'  in  its  discharges 
of  nervooa  impnlw,  or  to  it  wflwdhf  atimnlated  into 
action  by  the  arrival  of  sllmidi  from  some  other 
part  of  the  bfxly  T  We  know  by  ordinary  experience 
that  the  centre  may  l)e  influenced  from  without,  by 
impulses  arising  fron)  higher  paits  of  the  brain,  as 
when  by  will  we  alter  the  respiratory  rhythm,  or 
when  it  is  allectcil  liv  eintitions,  and  also  by  im- 
pulses arising  from  the  stimulation  of  sensory 
surfaces,  as  when  cold  water  is  da*<hed  against  the 
skin.  It  is  found  by  ex|)«riment  that  the  centre 
may  be  influenoed  in  two  distinct  ways  ( I )  by 
nenrona  imoDlaee;  (2)  by  changes  in  the  blood. 

Nervooe  tmpabeB  may  affisct  either  the  inqriim* 
tory  or  the  expiratory  part  of  the  eentra.  It  aaiini 
that  all  afferent  nerves— i.e.  nerves  in  wfaieh  the 
impulses  travel  towards  and  not  away  from  the 
central  nervous  system — may  influence  the  respira- 
tory centre  (sec  XkkvoI  '^  .System).  But  the  vn^ 
(nervcj*  that  are  distrihuteti  to  all  the  xisccra) 
seem  to  l>c  in  sjKwially  close  relatiun,  lK';;iniiiiij^ 
as  they  do  close  to  the  respiratory  centre  in  tlie 
nieilulla,  and  ending  in  the  lungs.  If  one  vagus 
be  cut  there  is  not  much  eiFect  upon  the  breath- 
ing; but  if  both  are  cut  then  the  breathing  be- 
eomea  itower  and  do^or.  If  the  end  neare^  the 
centre  of  one  of  tiiem  he  cllmnlated  the  reepirn- 
tory  rhythm  is  gcMrally  qtddkehed ;  by  a  certain 
strengtn  of  stimulus  it  may  be  made  normal ;  if 
the  strength  of  the  stimulus  be  further  increased 
the  inspiratory  movements  nmy  be  made  liefore 
expiration  i-  finished  ;  this  effect  im  tea^cil  to  u 
certain  extent  must  obviously  result  in  a  stand 
still  of  all  respiratory  movements  ;  the  chest  walls 
remain  in  the  inspiratory-  place.  But  occasionaUy 
it  liappens  tliat  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  a 
vagus,  after  both  have  been  cut,  pro«lnceti  a  further 
ttoteing  of  the  movements — they  may  indeetl  lie 
entii^  atoypedi  in  this  eaae  the  ebeat-walhi 
remidntntheexptnitoryphaae.  FramthoMNMilta 
it  hi  concluded  that  the  vagus  contains  two  kinds 
of  fibres  that  affect  the  respiratory  centre,  one  kin«l 
that  increases  the  respiratorv  inovenients,  anotlu  r 
that  inhibits  them;  and,  further,  that  when  one 
kind  is  active  in  causing  increase*!  inspiratory 
movements  the  other  kind  is  active  in  causing,' 
depressetl  expiratory  movements.  Further,  if  ui: 
be  drawn  out  of  the  lungs,  thus  imitating  expira- 
tion, an  inspiratory  effort  is  made ;  if  air  oe  forced 
into  the  longs,  thus  imitating  an  inspiratory  move- 
ment, an  expiratory  effort  is  made.  Therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  expiration  atimnlatea  the  in- 
spiratory centre,  and  that  inspiration  stimulates  the 
expiratory  centre.  That  the  effects  from  which 
these  conclusions  are  drawn  are  due  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  vagus  endings  in  the  lungs  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  occur  when  tlie  vagi  have 
been  divided  ;  and  that  they  are  not  due  to  altera- 
tion in  the  btate  of  the  eweotial  gase*  of  the  blood 
ia  sliowB  by  the  fact  that  they  may  be  produced  by 
fordng  an  indilferent  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  in  and 
out  of  the  lungs.  The  respiratory  pomp  m  tiiere- 
fora  a  aeU>reinuating  mechanism. 

If  we  entthe  Tagi  the  respiratory  rhythm  usually 
becomes  slower,  and  the  movements  are  deeper; 
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therefore  nnrmalty  stimuH  arc  ooMtantly  pasding 

up  tlio  vn.p  t<)  tilt'  centre,  and  accelerating  the  dh 
cnarK«  imi)ul»ea  by  the  centre.  Still,  an  aeoelemt 
in<;  cflV-ct  Lm  nat  the  same  thing  af«  nii  initiating 
BtinmluH.  rurthsr,  nince  r«»»]Mration  goca  on  when 
the  higher  jmrts  of  the  lirniii  iiro  removed,  impuliH>i« 
proceeding  from  above  are  ut>i  essential ;  and  since 
when  the  spinal  cord  in  cat  below  the  medolU  tlie 
movamaiita  of  the  nostrils  and  vocal  chords  con- 
tiniie  (altbongh  of  course  all  others  cease),  the 
flentre  worln  indcip«iidently  of  Moaorjr  iminilses 
■rriving  from  uy  narn,  except  tlw  cnmal  nertras : 
and  Hince  these  crani*!  nerres  may  \m  divided,  if 
the  me«inlla  and  spinal  cord  V  left  inteei,  without 
any  effect  ii]»f>n  tlio  respiratory  movement-^,  we 
may  conclude  tliat  the  centre  is  automatic  in  its 
action,  i>u'  i]:ny  In- infiiicnreil  from  without. 

The  rnore  venous  the  IdiMxl  the  ^'reater  is  the 
activity  of  the  centre  ;  when  the  hlixxl  reachee  a 
certain  state  of  imparity  oonvuisions  arise.  W'e 
may  conclude  that  the  state  of  the  hlood  aiTects 
the  centre  directly,  and  not  reflexly,  by  stimulat- 
ing the  endinm  of  afferent  nerves  in  various  parts 
of  (he  bod  V ;  beeauae  il  tfw  mpply  of  blood  m  cut 
oir  from  the  mednllA  akne  Hm  muim  ciftali  on 

Eroduoed.  Vennns  blood  diflfer*  from  arterial 
lood  in  containitiK  len*  oxygen  and  nioreoarbonio 
acid.  The  deticiency  of  oxygen  is  the  cause  of 
the  greater  activiiv  of  the  centre,  becAn(«e  if  an 
animal  breathe  jim  iii  o-phere  of  nitr  i l  ti  > 
cArlxinie  acid  diwjs  not  tu-curnnlate  in  tin*  bl»Kxl. 
and  yet  convulsions  occur  ;  whereas  if  the  animal 
breathe  an  atiuosphcre  containing  satticient  oxygen 
\m%  exceffl  of  carbonic  acid,  then  the  convulsions  do 
not  occur,  but  (he  anioiol  may  become  unconscious 
through  some  of  tbelll|^b«r  centres  being  poisoned. 
Wfam  is  itetiioii  (be  etntra  diwbaigM  motor  im- 
pnlMB  down  varloitt  norvw  to  oil  the  imuidM  con- 
cerned in  the  respiratory  movements.  If  any  of 
the  nerves  be  cut  the  movements  of  the  muscles 
supplied  of  coorwe  ceiise,  since  tliey  are  no  longer 
stimulate*!  by  impulses  pn>ce<'dinf;  from  the  centre. 

The  Cfirtmstrif  nf  Rf^tiriition. — We  have  now 
to  explaiu  the  i>amuwe  of  oxvgen  from  the  air- 
chamlters  of  the  fangs  into  the  hlood  that  circulates 

in  the  veaaele  of  th«  ohombor^walle,  aod  the  passage 
of  carboDle  add  from  (bo  blood  iulo  (bo  oir  witwui 
the  Itingi. 

In  oner  to  understand  what  fbllowa  we  aball 
have  to  study  the  low* o(  difToaion  (aee  oho  Diffu- 
sion ).  A  gas  conahta  of  a  grant  namber  of  aeparate 

molecules  moving  wirli  ^p-eat  spee<l.  The  number  of 
these molecul»t  in  a  cubic  inch  of  a  gan  (at  ordinarv- 
tempcralure  and  pressure)  is  estiniiitfd  almut  10-' 
or  l.iMK).(MK».(MHi,(KX),(KMl.l)Ot),000.  liirh  molecule  is 
so  small  that  Hn  -j  tce  hetween  adjat't-nt  mole- 
cale«  i.<<  large  eouipareil  with  the  Mze  of  the  mule- 
culei* :  then<fore,  each  molecule  during  its  move- 
ment has  a  l{M]ge  path  free  from  collision  with  other 
molecules.  The  average  npe«<l  of  a  molecule  varies 
witb  tfao  temperature,  increaMing  as  the  tempeim- 
tare  riaea.  The  molecules  lying  near  tbe  larfeee 
of  aoy  masR  of  gas  will  constantly  impinge  upon 
tbe  bnundarieH ;  these  impacts  are  so  numerous 
and  so  clo**o  that  they  prrshice  an  apparently 
continuons  prt,\s>iri-  all  over  the  boundary.  Thi«« 
pressure  olivi«m»l>  ile]>ends  only  upciii  the  density 
(nuniher  nf  Tuoitsniles  in  unif-npacc)  and  I  lie  teni 
|>eratun'  laviTii^'c  s]><ssl  of  the  moleclll('^)  of  tlie 
gas.  Further,  the  molecules  of  a  jjns  an-  so  far 
apart  that  when  two  or  niorcgase^  are  inivtHl  their 
molecules  interfere  so  little  with  each  other  that 
each  gas  exerts  the  same  pressure  upon  the  walls 
of  tbe  oontatning  vesael  «a  it  would  do  were  it 
nlone  praaent  In  aneh  n  case  the  total  pres^iure  is 
the  sum  of  the  two  or  more  /nirfinl  presfurrs  of  the 
several  gases.  If  the  space  in  which  a  gas  is*  enclosed 
lio  diminiabed  tbe  mowcnlea  are  brought  nearer  to 


each  other,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  many 
nf  till  molecules  ajinarently  act  upon  each  other  in 
hui  h  a  wav  as  to  occome  more  complex  molecule*, 
thus  formluf)  a  liquid  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel  with  it-s  ga-s  in  the  Upper  part.  The  complex 
molecules  are  still  in  motion,  and  irU-'^i  h:iri^  •  or 
diffusion,  constantly  takes  place  between  tlie  two 
regions.  Tbe  number  of  molecules  leaving  tbe 
gaseous  r^on  depends  only  upon  the  atate  (tem- 
perature and  densitv)  of  the  gaa.  The  nnnber 
leaving  the  liquid  expends  onlv  npon  the  atnle 
(temperature  ud  denaity)  <A  Uie  uqnid.  Vfhm 
the  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  doaed  apaoo  n  atate 
of  equilibrium  of  interchange  is  soon  readbed.  tn 
the  lungs  the  liquid  molecuTes  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
bliKsl  are  being  constantly  move<l  i^ast  the  common 
surface  between  the  air  aiwl  the  blood  ;  the  intiow 
therefore  of  oxygen  from  the  air  into  the  i>lood  i.« 
greater  than  the  outflow  from  the  blood  to  the  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  is  constantly  removwl  from  the  common  surface 
between  it  and  the  blood  :  i^nd  therefore  the  outflow 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  into  the  air  is 
MWtar  than  the  inflow  from  tbe  air  into  the  blood. 
Tbfa  pletnra  of  (he  etnta  of  nntten  that  rep;ulate 
the  interchange  of  gases  in  respiration  is  simpler 
than  the  reality.  The  farther  complexity  will  be 
described  immediately. 

^Ve  muMt  know  what  are  the  laws  governing  the 
■  I, ili'iision  when  the  gas  abort  fli"  Injui':  is  not  the 
gas  of  the  liquid,  as  is  the  cjise  w  hen  air  r»wt»  Upon 
a  surface  of  water.  Some  of  the  molecules  of  the 
air  will  become  entangled  in  the  liquid,  will  form 
the  liquid  of  the  particuhir  ga»es  vrithin  the 
other  liquid,  and  tnen  the  atate  of  affaaia  will 
be  as  before,  so  far  na  the  gases,  and  thdr 
liqnida,  of  tbe  air  nire  oonoemea.  and  a  ntnte  ol 
equilibnora  between  eoeb  of  these  gases  nnd  its 
own  liquid  will  be  formed.  lint  now  supysise 
that  the  liquid  and  the  gas  have  a  special  chcm 
ical  affinity  for  one  another,  as  i-  ease  with 
the  ox^'pen  of  ttie  air  and  a  substanci-  in  ihe  bl(s>i, 
and  a.s  is  the  case  with  the  carl- '  ^iir  urj J  of  the 
hlmxl  and  a  HuliHtArice  ur  ttulastanccs  in  the  blood. 
As  soon  as  the  gas  has  diffused  into  the  liquid  the 
chemical  compound  will  be  formed ;  bat  now  the 
reverse  effect  will  begin,  dissociation  of  the  com- 
pound will  occur,  bat  slowly,  because  a  greater 
violence  of  collision  is  neeceaary.  Therefore,  other 
thNP  bebig  eooal,  leM  ptaaanw  will  be  nfedad  to 
maintain  eqaUibrivm,  heeanae  fewer  Ifqnid  mole- 
cules of  the  compound  will  Wciune  ga>ef>ns,  and 
therefore  fewer  gaxeons  molecules  nee^l  liecome 
lifpiid  to  preserve  equilihrinm.  lndef»d,  it  is  found 
that  at  a  certAin  temperntun- and  a  certain  preasnre 
tin  i  1 --ociation  srarr<dy  tak-  -  j  lace  at  :i1l  ;  but  if 
temperature  be  raised,  or  ii  the  preaaure  be  lowered 
to  a  certain  polnt»  NMB  the  diaaoeintion  win  bt 
very  rapid. 

these  laws  of  ditlusiou  apply  to  the  gaaen  of  tte 
Mood.  In  the  inveatigauon  of  theao  gnaea  a 
aample  of  blood  ia  plaoeonsder  the  receiver  of  an 

air  pomp  (thus  imitating,  though  exaggerating, 
the  norma)  pumping  action  of  the  chest- walls),  the 
gases  extracteid  are  passed  thmngh  various  >nhi 
tions  which  retain  the  several  gR.*t^,  ami  thus  they 
unv\'  Is-  estimattsi  atnl  examined  The  r|uuntitv  of 
o\y;.'i'ii  obtuine<l  from  arterial  blood  is  greater  t)i;in 
tliiit  obtaitied  from  venous  IiIo-kI.  The  art'-n:t! 
blood  of  a  dog  yields  for  every  100  vols,  at  ordinary 
pressure  and  O''  C.  58*8  vols,  of  mixed  gaaee  when 
the  external  pressure  is  reduced  to  zera  This 
mixture  is  composeil  of  SS*!!  vols,  of  oxygen,  34-3 
vola.  of  carbonic  acid,  aod  1*8  vols,  of  nitrogen. 

If  blood  took  op  as  mnch  of  these  gases  by  mere 
diffusion  as  water  does,  it  would  contain  Oi¥S  vola^ 
of  oxygen,  1*2  voU.  of  carbcmic  add,  and  l"^  vola^ 
of  nitrogen.    Theraiore  it  la  ovhlent  tholt  wirila 
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tiM  altngen  is  merely  difToaed  into  the  blood,  the 
wjfjtm  tmA  th>  wm-Ikwihi  arid  mnitbeoombined  with 
•MM  inlMitaiieB  or  nlMteBeM  in  Um  Uood.  If  we 

gradually  lower  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmo* 

sphere  upon  the  blood  we  notice  that  at  any  givm 
temperature  (at  which  the  combination  can  exist) 
the  pressure  tnay  ho  lowered  to  a  certain  |x)int 
without  much  L'a«  coming  off,  and  that  at  timt 
jM)int  the  ga«eti  oegin  to  come  off  rapidly.  T!ii«  i« 
another  proof  that  the  gMt^  ari>  conihincd  and  not 
merely  ai>«orl>ed  in  the  blood  ;  for  in  caae  of  simple 
absorption  the  ga-sesoome  ofTin  equal  amounts  for 
equal  lowering  of  precwnre.  Tba  amount  of  the 
sases  that  can  be  taken  from  blood'plaama  (free 
from  btood-ceUs)  ia  OIM  vok.  oi  omaa*  S6'26  vola. 
of  ttaHtetdt  uM,  and  vob.  of  aitragen.  The 
gnat  maoB  of  the  oxygen  U,  therefore,  not  in  the 
plauna,  but  in  the  eorpuaclcs  ;  wliile  the  great  mass 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  in  the  pta^^nm.  The  oxygen 
is  found  to  Ix?  united  to  the  reil  colouring  matter, 
of  which  the  red  lid loil  cella  are  ciiielly  conipo«etl. 
Thia  Buhtstaiice  in  called  hivmoglobin.  It  m  not 
so  easy  to  determine  in  what  comhination  the 
carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  plii.Hnia.  A  certain 
Amount  it  foond  in  the  red  corpii>('l<'s  (tboagh  the 
above  figoree  do  not  show  it ) ;  uuleed,  some  writers 
consider  that  the  hiemoglobin  of  these  cells  is  the 
chief  eartiar  of  carbonieaeid.  Tliae&rtof  loweretl 
prHmiB  upon  Uood-plamia,  M  fitf  as  regards 
carbonic  acid,  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  upon  solu- 
tions of  Aodinm  hyilrogen  CArltonate.  Some  writers 
believe  that  the  carbonic  a«'id  exiat«  in  the  nln^nia 
in  the  form  of  MO<lium  bicarlxdiate.  Others  believe 
that  it  may  he  in  tlic  foini  ol  iiiHcnlium  hydrogen 
phosphate.  The  presence  of  red  bhMMl-corpuscles 
has  a  very  marked  effect  ujxm  the  disenjjageinent 
of  car  boo  io  acid  under  lowered  preesure ;  it  uaatens 
it  ooMidenMy.  This  effect  appoaia  to  bo  due  to 
thameenoe  of  oxyhsBmoglobin. 

Tne  total  preesure  of  the  atmoophara  ii  700 
nm.  of  mereaiy.  Tha  nartial  pKmn  of  oxygen 
in  the  <i&  ii  189*6;  of  eorvoKie  ocMf,  piaetieaUy  xero ; 
of  nitrogen,  600-4.  Oxygen  does  not  leare  arterial 
blood  until  the  partial  pressure  falls  to  29*04,  nor 
venous  blood  until  the  pressure  falls  to  22*04 ; 
these  therefore  are  the  partial  ])re!*.sure«  of  oxygen 
in  arterial  and  venous  blood.  Curhonic  acid  does  not 
leave  arterial  blood  until  the  jiartial  pretmure  falls 
to  '2118,  and  venous  blood  until  it  fall.-^  to  41°04. 
Therefore  blood  exposed  to  air  would  reaitily  gain 
4>xygen  and  loee  carbonic  add.  But  the  air  in  the 
part  of  the  Inngs  where  the  rapiratory  interchange 
takes  pUce  is  not  the  same  ao  the  air  surrounding 
the  body ;  tbe  partial  piOMares  of  exj^ied  air  will 
nearer  the  trne  nvmben ;  they  an — of  oxygen , 
121  -6  ;  of  carbonic  acid,  33  4  ;  of  nitrogen,  600.  But 
even  expired  air  is  not  the  (Mime  as  air  witliin  the 
alveoli;  for  the  air  taken  in  luid  out  of  the  \n\\^ 
<  tidal  air)  only  enters  and  lea\eM  the  larger  rcspira- 
torj-  pu.'^aji.k'e.H  near  tlio  opening  into  the  outer  air  ; 
from  these  it  ditlust's  into  the  air  of  the  alveoli. 
The  oartial  pressures  of  this  air  have  Ijeen  esti- 
mated by  introducing  a  collector  into  the  alveoli  and 
taking  out  samules.  Specimens  of  air  collected  in 
this  way  have  been  found  to  have  tbe  following 
partial  preaMina:  Onrgen,  27*44;  earbonic  acid, 
37*06}  nUNgm,  706'A.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  thio  fai  a  eorreet  estimate,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Martial  pressure  in  the  alveoli  and  that  in 
the  expired  air  i.s  so  enormous.  However,  a.>*»um- 
ing  it  to  W'  correct,  the  following  diagram  will  show 
the  direction  in  which  did'uaion  must  take  place. 

IMk  aivMitarair. 


Osrbonic  .^oid  411)4  21*04 

The  vertical  line  repreaente  the  alveolar  and 


capillar}'  wall;  tbe  airowe  show  the  direction  in 
which  the  gas  moleenleo  moatdiffiua.  But  if  we 
eoinpan  tiie  partial  pioswuia  in  vmiBB  Uood,  in 
arterial  blood,  and  la  alveolar  air,  a  VH71 
able  fMt  appears. 


Alveolar  Air. 
Osiboaio  AflUL271l6 


VracMM 


Artcitel  Blood. 


The  venoos  blood  flows  through  the  lungs,  and 
issues  as  arterial  blood,  and  yet  the  partial  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  is  kighir  Uum  it  it  in 
olvtotar  otr,  the  place  fnm  mmc*  it  mmut  kam 
torn*:  wUle  the  pressure  of  earbonic  acid  In 
arterial  blood  is  lower  than  it  ia  in  cUva^ar  air,  the 
place  to  whieh  it  has  parsed.  We  nmst  therefore 
conclude  thiit  the  living  alveolar  wall  has  exercised 
some  intlueiice  upon  thegiiseain  virtue  of  its  secret- 
ing and  excreting  activity ;  it  has  done  work 
against  the  molecular  enerjpes  that  prcsluce  diffu- 
aloiL  But  the  num)>erH  given  by  various  authors 
for  the  partial  pressures  of  the  gases  in  the  various 
places  oiffer,  so  that  perhaps  no  thoroughly  reliable 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.  Still  in  any 
case  the  slight  differences  of  partial  pressure, 
espedaUy  of  oiyieo,  render  the  vaUditgr  of  any 
explananon  of  die  rapidity  of  gaseona  inteiehange 
within  the  lungs  in  terms  of  ordinary  diffusion 
extremely  doubtful.  A  possible  aid  to  the  inter- 
change has  recently  been  sii-.'gcst'ed  in  the  sudden 
stroke  of  the  heart,  wliich  would  have  an  accelerat- 
ing effect  upon  the  iilicration  of  i.•a.se^  from  a  fluid 
under  low  partial  pr«»siire  ;  just  as  a  tjip  upon  the 
sides  of  a  glass  containing  stnla-water  will  cause 
bubbles  of  carlsmic  acid  to  be  given  off.  Further, 
as  already  Mt«t«d,  some  carbonic  acid  is  combined 
with  hn'tiiogloljin.  This  combination  is,  like  oxy- 
haemoglobin,  dependent  npon  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  carbonie  aoid,  and  la  eaaily  given  off  when 
that  pramirB  is  lowaied.  Voaaibly  l£a  hsemoglobin 
may  be  an  important  aariionio  add  oairier  m  the 
blood. 

Effeeta  on  Respiration  of  (hr  Qualityand  Quan- 
tity of  the  Gattfs  of  the  Atinox/ifwre. — ^he  res])ira- 
tory  mechaiilMii,  iis  xsell  as  the  whole  l«>dy,  is 
ailapt-eil  to  work  witli  air  of  a  certain  composition, 
and  at  a  certain  pressure.  The  mechanism  can 
a<lapt  itself,  within  certain  limits,  to  variations  of 
composition  and  pressure.  We  have  to  state  what 
these  limite  are,  and  what  happens  when  they  are 
oventepped.  We  shall  study  first  of  all,  because 
of  its  practical  importMna^  the  raaoUa  of  bwathiBg 
in  a  eanliaed  space,  or  in  one  insnfleiently  ventT 
lated.   Tbe  effect  upon  the  air  of  course  is  that  the 

ftroportion  of  oxygen  is  lowered,  and  that  of  car- 
►onie  acid  increased.  The  first  eflV«rl  uism  a  per- 
son exjH!riencing  such  a  state  of  affjiirs  is  that  a 
sense  of  menUil  and  muscular  fatigue  (x^curs  ^\  hen 
the  projxjrtion  of  carbonic  acid  ris4  s  to  0  1  j)er 
cent.,  the  normal  proportion  being  0  ()4  per  cent.  ; 
aud  this  is  not  doe  to  the  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the 
presence  of  orgaxJo  matter,  derived  probably  from 
the  clothes,  of  uie  amount  of  which  the  carbonie  add 
ha{)pens  to  be  a  measure ;  for  if  pure  earbonie  add 
l>e  introduced  into  the  air  of  a  room,  until  tbe  pro- 
portion rises  to  1  per  cent.,  no  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions are  experienced  in  breathing  it.  If  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  Isj  still  further  diminished,  or  if 
by  shutting  the  trachea  of  an  animal  all  supply 
of  oxygen  to  its  bl(s)d  \w.  cut  off,  the  oxygen  of 
till!  blood  begins  to  Is-  iiscil  u]),  and  oarlsinic  acid 
begins  to  accumulate,  and  asphyxia  sets  in.  There 
are  three  stages  of  asphyxia.  ( I )  The  breathing 
becomes  deeper  and  more  rapid,  the  blood-pressure 
rising  at  the  same  time.  (2)  The  respiratory 
movements  continue  to  increase  in  force  and 
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rapidity,  «Ktm  mmelM  an  ca11e<J  into  play,  the 
•xnimtgity  mmMMBto  are  MpeciaJl^  marked  ;  then 
■irthe  womsIm  thaft  ean  pomiblv  aid  in  expiration 

are  iwed,  the  excitement  spreaaii  to  nearly  all  the 
muitclcs  of  the  l>ody,  and  convalsionR  net  in  ;  theae 
violent  eflorts  oxlianst  the  bo»ly.  (3)  A  Htage  of 
quiet,  due  t«  exliaiistion,  occurs  ;  a  few  lt)n);-drawn 
in8piiat<)ry  K'a-"^!'^  '^^e  made,  the»e  die  out ;  the 
whole  Ixniy  if  cdiivulsivelv  stretclietl  out,  an<l 
deAth  intervpnes.  When  tfie  tnu-liea  of  a  dog  is 
artiticially  clo««04l  the»e  events  run  their  counse  in 
from  four  to  five  niinut«^;  the  convultiionii  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  Krat  minnte,  and  ceaae  suddenly 
within  the  second  minntei  tn  drowning  death  in 
often  hMtwwd  faf  (faa  aatnine  of  water  into  the 
lungi.  The  tioM  at  whidi  death  from  drowning 
occnn  varies  with  the  state  of  the  animal  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence.  Yonng  animaln — e.p.  a 
puppy — in  which  tho  rfspiratury  clianges  are  Ioks 
active  than  in  adults,  iiKiy  survive  an  innnprHif)n 
oi  lifty  iiiiiititfs ;  hut  ji  full-ffiown  liuj.'  rjiroly 
i  t'covors  afUT  havin;,'  lKM>n  I J  minnte  under  water, 
for  man,  see  Ik'Iow,  p.  667.  Hy  training;,  as  in 
the  caoe  of  divers,  the  respiratory  centre  may  be 
accostomed  to  bear  the  scarcity  of  oxygen  for 
much  longer  than  it  can  normally. 

We  next  conrider  the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
MHtial  pirannnw  of  the  mmb  of  tfa«  atoHMphore* 
the  total  pretaora  remaining  mora  or  leas  un- 
changed. Lestened  partial  preatnrs  of  omngmi,  as 
already  noted,  resnlts  in  asphyxia.  ikertaMd 
partial  pressure  of  ox;/ffrn  results  in  the  pheno- 
menon known  as  (tpuo-n.  After  sevenit  very  deep 
inspiratioHH  tin-  fitat4?  known  a«  npntrn  oceurs,  and 
it  is  easy  to  ludd  tlie  hreatli  for  a  longer  time  than 
Usual.  The  usual  explanation  of  tiiis  hits  been 
that  tho  oxygenation  of  tiie  blood  is  so  complete 
that  there  in  enough  to  last  some  time,  anu  the 
centre  in  not  stimulated  by  its  abMoee  Or  by  the 
presence  of  the  reducing  staff  in  the  blood.  Later 
autboritifla  regard  theoewation  of  respiratory  move- 
moDto  whieh  oeeor  when  oxygen  is  rapidly  forced 
into  the  lungs  by  rapidly  succeeding  respiratory 
movements  a«  due  to  fatigue  of  the  respiratory 
apjiarntHH.  fmri'iis-yf  partial  pressure  of  cnrbotuc. 
(I'  ll/  temls  to  till-  accumulation  of  carlwnic  acid  in 
the  blo04l,  ultitnately  prinlucing  a  state  of  narcosis 
without  convulsions.  Drrrf-axcd  partial  pressure  of 
nirhonir  acid  rfsnlts  merely  in  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  blood  being  able  t4i  leave  the  blood  with  greater 
readiness.  Alterations  in  the  partial  preaRue  of 
nitrogen  have  no  effect.  Ozone,  instead  of  making 
the  Nood  mora  artOlialt  as  one  might  expect,  makes 
it  more  venoa%  and  eanaee  irritawm  of  the  leaping 
tory  passagea.  ChrAmlB  9aid»  oombines  with  tim 
haemoglobui  with  more  avidity  than  oxygen ;  eoa> 
Mqnently  it  interferes  with  dne  respira't^n.  3Sid- 
phurcttrd  hfiiiroijrn,  acting  a.H  a  reducin;;  agent, 
has  tiltimately  tlie  same  eireet.  Sitruu.s  oxide 
(laughing  gas)  prisluces  narcosis,  atiil  is  usml  iw  an 
ati.'i'stlietii-.  Some  gas4"s  lui'lio't-n,  mtirsh-fjas, 
and  other  neutral  gases — have  no  ellect.  Some 
chlorine,  amrnoma,  &c.— cause  si>asin  of  the  glottis, 
and  so  cannot  lie  breathed. 

Another  point  to  attend  to  is  tl»e  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  external  pressure,  the  proportional  com- 
nosition  of  the  atmomhen  remaining  nnchanged. 
Bndden  and  great  dimumtion  of  preanun  will  eanse 
fatal  convulsions,  doe  to  (be  sadden  liberation  of 
bubbles  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels ; 
these  plug  up  the  smaller  ves-sels,  and  aff<s't  the 
working  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  cause 
nH|diyxia.  It  the  pr'-ssiire  In- grailually  rf(;>(ij//.v/i<!f/, 
a**  in  a-scemlin;,'  a  mountain,  no  elfect  even  at  con- 
siderable heit,'lils  is  exiM-rienced  Iwyond  a  feeling  of 
'distress'  often  accouipanie<l  liy  ^)leeding  at  the 
noae.  This  is  due  t<i  a  derangement  of  the  vascular 
iyatero,  the  walls  being  constructed  to  meet  a 


certain  external  preanun.  U  odiy  the  respiratory 
interchange  of  gaaee  wen  eoneemed,  the  total 
external  {Nreasure  might  ho  radneed  from  700  mm. 

to  300  mm.,  corresponding  to  a  pcutial  preseore  of 
oxygen  of  76  mm.,  and  to  an  altitnde  of  17,000 
feet,  l>efore  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
luemoglobin,  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
would  be  seriously  affect«il.  In  various  jiait^  nf 
the  world  there  are  people  living  at  an  altitude  of 
11, (KM)  feet.  If  the  pressure  be  still  further  reduced 
asphyxia  occurs,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  same 
asphyxia  as  that  which  resnlts  from  absence  of 
oxygen ;  tlie  diaracteriatie  convnlaiQna  are  often 
alisent,  while  a  rapid  onaet  of  iediloaeM  amooBt- 
i  n  g  al  moet  to  para^aia  oeenn.  Increaae  of  pra—w 
up  to  a  prmanra  of  aevenJ  atmoaphereo  ia  followed 
only  by  symptoms  of  drowsinesa,  doe  probably  to 
increased  pressure  upon  the  whole  oi]p(anism  rather 
than  to  a  direct  derangement  of  resjiiration.  At  a 
pressure  of  fifteen  atniospherew,  which  correajwnds 
to  a  partial  pressure  ot  oxy^'cn  of  iluee  atmo- 
spheres, the  animal  dies  of  (u-jiliyxia  with  convul- 
sions OS  though  from  a  deticiency  of  oxy;:''ii.  The 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  diminished  with 
increase  of  pressure — Le.  the  oxidations  of  the 
whole  body  are  leasened.  At  a  oertain  point  theae 
oxidations  cease,  and  the  animal  ^^aiL  All  living 
things  ara  killed  br  a  too  gnat  pnmnra  of  oxjgen. 
The  midationa  of  aaime  other  anhatanoeB— eg. 
phosphoma— are  analegom;  at  n  oertain  pramnra 
thev  will  not  bum. 

"fhe  elTect  of  variations  in  teiiipernture  niii>:t  not 
be  overlooked.  By  \ariatiotis  in  lemper.Lturf  wc 
mean  of  course  variatif)ns  in  tlie  teinperature  of 
the  IkmIv  and  of  the  blood,  and  not  merely  varia- 
tions in  the  temj)erature  of  the  surroundine 
medium,  for  tliese  have  normally,  in  warm-blooded 
animals  (the  temperature  of  cold-blooded  animals 
varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  mediam), 
no  effect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body,  owing 
to  tlm  n0i]afting  meehaniam  aflfonled  hj  the 
vamela  of  rae  almi  and  vaao-motor  qritom  (see 
Circulation).  The  temperatora  of  aa  Eskimo 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  an  African ;  and  in  a 
Tnrkisli  bath  the  tiMii|»Tat ure  only  rises  a  very 
little.  In  colli -bloiMied  iiniinals  the  oxiflative  and 
chemical  pit>cesses  of  tlie  Ixxiy  ilecn-;ise  a 
lowereil  temperature,  aiui  increjt.se  with  increase  oi 
tempei-ature ;  btit  the  reverse  is  ihc  c;cse  \\  ;:h 
warm-blooded  animals,  for  the  tein]>eratui-e  of  the 
Ixsiy  in  an  atmosphere  of  low  temperature  is  partly 
kept  u|)  by  increased  oxidation  ;  out  in  fever — i.e, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  blood  b  actually 
niaed— the  ehemical  aetivitgr  of  the  bodgr  of  n 
warm-blooded  animal  riaea.  Sooh  an  animal  dim 
when  the  temperature  of  its  blood  rises  to  45*  C. 
or  80°  C.,  a  mammal  at  45'  C,  and  a  bird  at  50*  C. 
Death  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  teniifra- 
ture  rises  to  this  point  the  jkiirtial  ]>rt>ssure  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  no  longer  sntiicient  to  main- 
tain the  combination  of  tixygen  with  haemoglobin. 
Theoretically  a  higher  tcnuierature  might  be  sur 
viveil  if  the  external  partial  pressure  of  oxygen 
were  pro])ortionally  increased. 

Inner  ob  Tissue  Hb-sriKATioM.— We  now  come 
to  the  laat  and  moet  interesting  part  of  our  subject 
— ^tlM  manner  in  which  the  ozygoB  of  the  bUxsl 
enters  the  ttmnea,  the  nae  made  of  this  oxygen  b>- 
tlie  cells  of  the  tissues  finally  resulting  in  tne  for- 
mati<m  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  carlMinio  acid  lea\es  the  tissues  and  enters  the 
bl(MKl.  The  t4'riii  '  inner  respiration '  is  by  some 
writei-s  restricted  to  the  interchange  of  the  gases 
between  the  tissues  and  the  blootl  ;  but  it  is 
usual  and  more  convenient  to  include  in  that  term 
what  b  known  of  the  uses  made  of  the  gases 
by  the  cells.  We  have  spoken  with  confidence 
ot  thia  reapiratoiy  action  of  aJl  the  oeUe  of  the 
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body,  bot  w«  must  not  feigat  that  it  haa  not 
always  been  believed  in,  and  even  now  ia  doubUxl 
by  some.  The  urigiual  lliuury  wa»  that  tlie  oxygen 
WM  oaed,  and  the  earbonis  aoid  Sonaadt  in  the 
lnng8  only.  This  wm  duproTwl  when  it  wu 
nhown  tliiit  there  is  more  oxygen  ami  It^^w  carbonic 
acid  in  the  bloiMl  coitiiiig  frolu  tlio  luugB  than  in 
that  ^,''>ing  to  them.  Nuxi  it  vmu*.  and  atill  ia  by 
«<>ine,  thought  tliat  the  oxidatiuiiH  \a,kf  place  within 
ilie  blood;  tlie  cells  of  the  tisMUes  were  iinii;;iiie<l 
as  pouring  oxidisable  iiuitfcore  into  the  U<mk1. 
Usiudly  very  little  matter  cai>ahle  of  taking 
oxvf^n  away  from  a  loose  combination  can  be 
iuuud  iu  tliti  bltHxl,  hut  ID  that  of  aitphvxiated 
animalw  more  of  such  matter  was  found ;  tots  was 
explained  by  suppo«iug  that  in  asphyxia  tbeoxidis- 
abn  excreta  from  the  celb  accumulated  in  the 
Mood  through  iniiufTiciency  of  oxygen ;  bat  it  has 
recently  Ix-en  shown  that  tliU  reilucinj;  Htnff  only 
©xi»t»  iu  tije  red  blood  cells  -i.e.  iu  the  reduced 
hiemoglobin — wliile  lyinph,  which  we  nii^jht  ex|»-<-t 
to  find  rich  in  siieh  mntters.  it  bciiif,'  into  the 
lymjili  tluit  ino-it  of  the  excreta  of  thi»  eelU  iire 
poured,  ia  totally  devoid  of  it.  La»tiy,  the  suppoei- 
tion  that  the  cells  of  tba  tbsae^  uae  the  oxygen 
diteetly  ieeo  tnnch  in  harmony  with  all  our  prenent 
UeM  of  wrimal  phyaiolo^'  and  with  the  facta  of 
oompentlveieepuatioii  Ume^lad  animals  bieathe, 
and  plants  hraatlie;  and  in  these  there  Is  no  cir- 
culating blood)  and  of  embrv'ology  (the  embryo 
mammal  breathes  though  its  ulood-veesela  are  not 
connected  directly  with  th(ise  of  it«  mother)  that 
on«»     «lia|j<)sed  to  Iwlieve  it  without  further  proof. 

Tiie  mode  of  interchange  of  ^,'ii.se-s  lietweeu  the 
hhiod  and  the  tissue**  iiiU-il  he  the  ^ame  iv-h  that 
with  which  \%e  are  already  familinr  — viz.  the 
diflftuion  from  a  place  of  liigh  partial  premure 
to  one  of  lower  partial  iNVseura  The  fact  that 
a  low  ^partial  praiBara  of  oxygen  ia  conatanlly 
tnaintanad  within  the  tissoee  is  one  of  the  phono- 
BMOa  that  eonslitote  the  mj^teiy  of  lifen  We 
have  already  seen  that  even  in  onter  Tflspiratioa 
the  lining  cella  of  the  oatiential  nieiiilmine  of  the 
longs  may  apparently  do  work  iij^aiu^t  i^artia,! 
pressure,  ubsorhing  more  ox^'gen  and  excreting 
more  carl»onic  acid  than  the  ihn«renc«w  of  pressure 
will  account  for;  it  is  therefore  extremely  prolmhle 
timt  a  similar  ulate  of  activity  it*  characteristic  of 
the  cella  of  the  other  tiaauea.  Taking  the  more 
obvious  facta  first,  we  know  that  with  any  weight 
of  body — Le.  with  a  given  amount  of  tissne  to  be 
■applied  with  oxyywi  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken 
in  and  of  earbaaie  edd  exereted  varies  with  the 
activity  of  the  organism  and  with  the  amount  of 
work  that  it  is  doing ;  it  ia  greater  in  youth  than 
in  oM  a;:e,  in  waketulneaa  ttian  in  sleep,  during 
the  ivetivity  of  secreting  glanda  than  when  theee 
are  at  re.st,  during,'  tht;  iK'rforniance  i!  :ii  iwnlar 
work  than  in  repo*e  ;  iu  tliis  ca.se  it  is*  the  excretion 
of  carbonic  acij  rather  than  the  intake  of  oxygen 
which  isi  especially  marked.  This  last  peculiarity 
brink's  U8  face  to  face  with  a  remarkable  state  of 
atfairs.  The  partial  preasufe  of  oxvgen  within 
niiiMcular  tUane  ia  always  praetieslly  aeto— Le. 
however  low  the  external  pressure  of  oxygen  may 
be,  none  wUl  leave  the  nrasolei  The  efleet  of  this 
of  course  will  lie,  eo  far  aa  oidiiieiy  dilTu!<iun  ia 
concerned,  that  oxygen  will  always  be  leaving  the 
Ithnnl  and  entering  tlie  tissues.  This  oxygen  t«  in 
some  way  ftoretl  up  within  the  mu(H;le-<!ell»,  so 
that  a  muscle  will  work  for  a  considerable  tinje 
without  suiy  fresh  supidies  of  oxygen,  even  iii  an 
atiMos|diere  of  nitrou'eii.  This  explains  the  fact 
noted  above,  that  durin)^  muscular  work  the  excre- 
tion of  earbonic  acid  ia  in  exosss  of  the  absorption 
of  oxygen.  A  supply  of  oxygen,  however,  is  neces- 
sary lui  the  inaintonnnee  of  the  irntuMitj/  of  the 
muede,  which  soon  falls  off  without  it»  probably 


before  the  supply  of  stored  oxygen  used  for  the 
perfomiance  oi  its  work  has  been  exhausted.  This 
IS  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  chemical  chaiigea 
connected  with  respiration  within  a  eell.  The 
oxygen  entem^  it  by  diflnsion,  possibly  uded  hy 
some  vital  activity;  the  rapid  storing  away  of  the 
oxygen  and  consequent  readinesa  to  absorb' more  i» 
in  reality  an  example  of  such  activity  ;  the  oxyj^en 
is  rna«le  use  of  within  the  cell  for  maintaining  its 
life,  for  jjrmhu  ing  beat,  for  producing  rapid  dectun 
pcuutiona  wlticit  supply  the  energy  of  inuacular 
contraction  ;  finally  the  carlwnic  acid  leaves  the 
cell  and  enters  the  blood,  possibly  aided  in  tliis 
process  by  some  process  other  than  a  simple  diflil> 
aion.  The  respiratonr  changes  of  ether  tissues  are 
probably  similar  to  those  of  maaele ;  within  them, 
within  the  lymph  that  Itathes  them,  and  within 
their  secretions  there  is  practically  no  free  oxygen, 
while  the  preaaure  of  eurl«tnic  aciii,  owing  to  its 
constant  production  within  the  cells.  i«  greater 
w  ithin  the  cells,  tiu  ir  secretions,  and  the  lymph 
that  iMithes  thetn  tlian  it  is  in  venous  blood. 

There  ia  another  faet  about  respiration  which  ii* 
Still  a  puulioK  matter,  and,  aiu«e  it  results  from  the 
changes  wlthm  tlie  cells,  is  likely  to  remain  so  for 
some  time.  AU  the  food  of  a  meal,  or  ita  equiva- 
lent, is  in  abeut  six  hours  oxidised  into  carbonic 
and,  water,  and  This  is  obvious  without  any 

elabomte  «»lenIatioae  from  the  ieet  that  we  may 
eat  every  six  hours  and  yet  not  gain  in  w^eight, 
while,  apart  from  the  uidigestible  parts  of  the  food, 
which  do  not  atVect  the  problem,  the  chief  matters 
that  leave  the  IkxIv  are  those  mentioned  al>ove. 
Yet  foini  stull's  outside  the  IkmIv  are  not  l^le '1  <'<i  i  v 
oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  >K»dy.  V  arious 
suggestions  as  to  tlie  possible  reason  for  this  have 
been  made  ;  but,  since  the  phenomi-non  isol>viously 
dependent  upon  the  vital  proceeacs  of  cells,  sug- 
geations  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  ordinary 
chemistry  cannot  carry  us  far. 

Further  information  ra^aiding  respiration  will 
be  fcmnd  in  the  last  ediUons  of  the  text-books 
of  plivsiology  recommended  at  the  end  of  the 
article  upon  that  subject.  The  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  orgatis  are  dealt  with  in  separate 
articles.  liiioNt  ni  ris,  CoNSUMPrroN,  Pi-eitrisv, 

PNBirMoM  V,  Tl  HKltCI.E,  &C. 

tiixdl, — Aristotle  (384  B.c. )  thought  ttiat 
the  object  of  respiration  was  to  cool  the  body. 
He  oliaervwl  that  the  wanner  the  animal  the 
more  rapid  the  breathiii';,  ami  transposed  caune 
and  effect  Galen  (131  203  A.D.}  experimented 
upon  the  rowheitlTf  m  lespiration,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  the  nervoos  meehanisni.  He  believed 
that '  soot  *  and  water  were  exereted  from  the  body 
by  the  lungs.  Malpiglii  ( IfiCJl )  deacribed  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  lungs.  A' an  Hehuont  ( 1664)  di»covere<I 
carbonic  acid  ;  ulack  ( 1757)  olieerved  that  carbonic 
acid  if*  breathed  out  of  the  body.  Priestley  ( 1774) 
dis<()vere<l  oxygen.  Lavoisier  (1775)  discovered 
nitrogen,  found  the  composition  of  the  air,  and 
taught  that  the  formation  of  carl>onic  acid  and 
water  resulted  from  the  combustion  that  took  place 
in  the  lungs.  Vogd  pmvud  the  existence  of  car- 
bonic acid  In  the  vcnona  Uood  ;  HofTniann  found 
oxygen  in  arterial  blood.  Ma^ns  extracted  and 
analyseil  the  giunea  of  the  blood  IU  both  states. 

Compamtiiv.— Moat  of  the  Protozoa,  all  the 
sponges  anrl  simging  animals,  and  many  simjde 
worm-types  live  in  \Mit»'r,  whii-h  wiushes  their 
surface  and  satuiales  their  sulistance,  the  oxygen 
dis<<olved  in  the  \vut<'r  serving  the  same  pur]H)se 
as  that  niixol  «itli  the  air,  Wliile  many  worms 
breathe  simply  through  their  skin,  many  of  the 
aquatic  fornis  have  atrueturca  specialiae«{  for  res 
piration — nuHlificationa  of  the  legs  or  tentacles  or 
vascular  outgrowths  of  the  l>ody-wall.  in  Echiuu- 
dernis  respiratum  is  effected  by  the  tube-feet,  and 
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by  hollow  'skin-fnlU'  as  well.  The 
I  oaaally  bn»the  by  gilk  or  through 
tbe  ikbi;  in  Peripatns,  Myriopods,  and  itneda 
air- tabes  or  trftchene  ramify  througbont  the  body. 
Scorpions  have  plaited  sacs*  or  '  lunc-books,'  which 
iiiiiny  regard  an  irnKlififjUiniis  of  tiaciipn",  and  tlieso 
are  JevefojMjd  in  Hpiders  alKo,  witli  or,  rarely,  with 
out  tlie  addition  i>f  ordinary  air-tulicH.  The  kinj;- 
crab  liOM  a  unic^ne  arrangement.  consiKtinc  of 
jdaited  sacn  or  '  gill  lwioks,' a«lapted  for  breathing 
iti  water.  Some  molluscs  breathe  simply  by  the 
skin,  others  have  external  gilln,  most  have  gilif 
sheltend  by  the  mantle,  and  air-braathing  fmnnB 
like  naib  have  a  mantle-cavity  wbieh  eenrai  M  a 
lung.  In  Balanoglomus  there  are  nuroennis  res- 
piratory cleftH  opening  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
exterior;  A  ppondirularia  and  young  Tunicate*  have 
ft  pair  of  lliCMe ;  in  adult  Tunicates  the  primitive 
clcftfl  are  rej)laced  by  nuraerou8  secondary  slite  on 
the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  through  whioli  water 
drawn  in  by  the  mouth  passes  into  an  atrial  or 
peribranchial  chamber  ana  thence  to  the  exterior  ; 
the  Haine  is  true  of  Amphioxua.  Clefts  from  the 
wall  of  the  phaiynx  to  the  exterior  are,  indeed, 
charaeterittieof  vertebrates,  but  beyond  amphibians 
they  are  traailtny  embcyooio  atrnetorM,  never 
used  for  brealihiiw.  This  kee  of  fnactional  gill- 
clefts  is  asaoeiatea  partly  with  the  development  of 
an  embryonic  birth-robe  known  as  the  allantois, 
which  soourt-H  tin-  aeration  of  the  ernbrj'o's  blood, 
and  partly  with  th»^  transition  from  aqnatic  to 
terrestrial  liti-.  In  tin-  lia;,'(iHli  the  na.>uil  sac  opens 
into  the  mouth  ;  in  tinhcs  this  is  only  true  of  the 
double-breathing  Dipnoi  ;  in  all  other  vertebrates 
air  passes  through  the  nostrils  in  and  out  of  the 
mouth  and  lungs.  In  the  hif  mai  lamprey  there 
are  purM-Uke  gill-pockets,  and  the  respiratory 
arrancements  are  otherwise  peculiar.  In  IihIk's 
gill-filamentfl  are  borne  on  the  ekeletal  aichea 
separating  the  gill-defts,  and  the  Mood-Teseele 

Sread  oat  on  the  filaments  are  wa-shcd  by  currents 
water.  Young  Elaamobranchs  have  at  first  ex- 
ternal gills  and  afterwards  the  internal  gills  charac- 
teristic of  all  fishes.  The  Dipnoi  have  gills,  bat 
thev  also  come  to  tin'  t-urt'aoo  ami  gulp  air,  uniiig 
their  air  h!a<lder  as  a  Inng,  ai>il  thus  pointing  the 
way  to  ariiphihianH.  For,  while  almost  all  am- 
phihianH  have  gills  in  their  youth,  all  the  adnltn 
are  lung  breathere,  though  some  retain  their  gills 
as  well.  Among  higher  vertebrates  there  are 
many  peculiarities,  such  as  the  single  lane  of 
nuMt  serpente,  the  liaUoon-like  alt^Miei  amuHTthe 
longs  of  birds,  and  the  adaptations  of  eetaeeans 
as  aquatic  hing  bn»atbpn«.  but  the  essential  cliarac 
teristics  of  pulmonary  n"<piration  are  the  sauie  in 
all.  The  bn-ino^'lnliin,  ho  itiitH)rtant 
in  respiration,  oci'urn  lirst  in  Seiner- 
t4'ans,  and  i?<  ])rt"ii'iit  in  Mime  other 
worms,  sonie  KehimMlerms,  a  few 
Arthropo<ls,  snnn-  molluscn,  and  in 
all  vertebrates  except  the  Tunicate*, 
Amphioxus,  and  a  few  exceptional 
fishes,  bat  tlioagh  hiemogloUn  is 
not  present  in  most  inTertebrates, 
analogous  pigments  are  common, 
e-siH'cially  one  call«>d  ha>niocyanin, 
wfiii-ii  tiirri«  liliii-li  when  oxidise*!. 

Aktikk  I  \i.  liisiMHATrnN.— When 
ileath  i-  immini  ni  owing  to  a  cfs-Na 
tiori  of  the  nainrai  respiration  movenienta,  it  may 
^■lnl^■time>.  be  avcrtetl  by  an  imitation  of  therii 
rarri.'.l  on  regularly  for  mmie  time.  Such  a 
<'in<liti(tn  may  occur  in  disease  <e.g.  asthma, 
epilepsv)^  tbongb  very  rarelv ;  it  is  most  common 
in  sanocation,  either  by  drowning,  choking,  or 
Btnuigalalxon,  and  ia  ■ometimea  met  with  also 
in  poison  ing  by  noiioaa  vapovn  (e.g.  carbonic 
add,  earbonic  oxide,  eoal«pw,  diloniorm,  &c.). 


In  order  that  any  method  may  have  a  dianee  of 
being  moaeHfal  tt  iaof  eooiM  MeaMiiy  that  the 
entrance  «f  air  lata  the  Innge  be  not  impeded, 

either  by  a  piece  of  food  or  by  water  in  the  wind- 
pi|>e,  or  by  the  tongne  falling  back  and  cloeing  the 
upper  opening.  A  piece  of  ffKxl  may  sotnetiineK  >>e 
removea  through  the  mouth  by  the  linger  ;  if  tliif 
failK  the  windpijH?  tfhould  be  o|H'ne<l  isev.  TfcvniE 
OT(iMY).  In  those  apparently  drowned  the  bfidy 
should  first  be  laid  on  the  face,  with  the  head  low, 
and  the  thorax  and  abdomen  pressed  upon  in  order 
to  expel  fluids  wliich  may  have  fieen  drawn  into 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  The  tongue  may 
need  to  be  hdd  forward ;  this  may  be  done  by  an 
assistant,  or  an  elastic  band  passed  round  the 
tonpie  and  the  chin  will  effect  the  object. 

Nnmerf)iiH  (iifferent  methods  have  been  devised 
for  effecting  the  objeeto  ainMd  at,  and  no  general 


fit.L 

consensus  of  opinion  has  yet  i>een  arrived  at  as  to 
which  is  the  best.  The  methods  fall  into  three 
divisions :  ( 1 )  insnfflaUon,  or  blowtng  of  tir  Into 
the  longs,  either  by  the  month  or  by  means  of 
bellows ;  (2)  manual  methods,  in  which  external 
nMnl|Nilationt  of  the  dieet-walls  are  made  to  effect 
tlie  entimnee ■admit of  air;  (3)  electrical  stinu- 
lation  of  the  fMpiratorj-  muscles.  In  all  cases 
where  artifidat  respiration  is  re<iuired  every 
moment  is  of  iniportanca  It  is  doubtful  wluther 
life  can  ever  be  restored  when  the  heart  hits  ceased 
to  Ix^at  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  ;  an<l  when 
111 cathing  has  stopped  failure  of  the  heart's  action 
is  always  imminent.  That  methoil  is  therefore 
best  which  can  l>e  applied  with  the  least  possible 
lohs  of  time,  HO  that  under  ordinarj'  circumstAncea 
the  methmis  which  require  bellows  or  eiecttie 
batteries  are  out  of  the  question.  Direet  iarallla> 
tlon,  or  blowing  of  air  into  the  patient's  Inngs  by 
the  month  app1ie«1  to  his  mouth,  is  now  hardlv 
ever  nsoil  except  in  the  case  of  very  yoiing  chil- 
dren.   Uf  tlie  manual  methods  thoee  most  in  use 


Fig.  2. 

are  Marshall  Hall's  (1856),  Silvester's  (IS57),  and 
Howanl's  (1877).  The  second  is  certainly  the 
most  eany  to  learn,  but  is  more  fatiguinir  to  cany 
out  for  a  length  uf  time  than  either  of  tlie  others. 
In  Marshall  Hall'a  metimd  the  body  i*  laid  upon 
its  face  and  rolled  *ln  wlwl  may  be  tanned  cradle 
fashion '  from  this  |>osition  on  to  ooa  aide  and  a 
litUe  beyond  it  (inspiration),  and  then  back  on  to 
the  face  (expiration).    In  Silvester's  method  the 
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patient  is  Itiid  oti  his  1>Ack  on  a  plune,  inclined  a 
little  from  tin'  feet  miwarils,  anil  tlie  shouldere 
axe  geutly  rai-n'*!  hy  a  tirin  oufhiKn  t)Ift«r«ci  nnder 
them,  which  also  thrtn.  tl]--  \u-dA  hat-k.  Tlie 
operator  th«n  uraop  the  patient  rt  arn>«  just  above 
the  elbows,  ana  raises  them  till  they  nearly  meet 
afmve  the  bead.  This  action  imitates  inspira* 
tion.  The  patient's  anm  then  tnmed  down, 
and  firmly  praned  for  a  inomeot  a^punst  the  sides 
of  the  mtM,  A  deep  expitmtlon  ia  (btu  imitated. 
In  Howaid's  m«(hoa  (he  patient  b  laid  on  his 
1>&ck  with  a  enshlon  below  the  middle.  The 

operator  kneels  astride  his  hips,  placcfj  hi>i  lianils 
with  finj^'ers  spread  outwards  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest  wall,  and  alternately  iMinds  forward, 
thriiwin;,'  lii.s  wei^jht  on  the  chest  to  imitate  expira- 
tion, and  t<pnn^o^  hack  to  allow  thu  elaitfo  IWOU  of 
the  chettt-wail  to  imitate  inspiration. 

Whatever  method  be  adopted,  the  movements 
imiHt  l>f»gf>Titly,  regularly,  ana  perseveringrly  carried 
or,  L-,  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  tiines  in  the 
1 11 II lite;  and  when  the  faintest  natural  effort  at 
u  i^iii ration  is  observed  they  must  at  once  be  timed 
so  as  to  reinforce  and  not  to  oppose  it.  In  some 
cases  life  has  been  restored  under  artificial  respira- 
tion when  no  re^[)iratory  uH^vi  iur-nt  ,  lirive  oociirii  il 
for  an  hour  or  evrn  soveral  iumi-M.  in  all  ciusfw,  hui 
especially  in  that  of  jKM-sons  apparently  dn)wn<'<i, 
artificial  respiration  should  be  conducted  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  90"  F.,  or  even  more  if  possible, 
and  should  be  supplemented  by  warmth  applied  to 
the  boily  and  by  vigorous  friction.  in  those 
apparentljr  drowned  reoovny  b  very  rars  alter 
complete  immersion  for  minutes  or  mora  If 
stanniog  or  faintiiig  liaa  oeenrrod  at  the  moiiMflt 
of  immersion,  so  tbt  tho  respiratory  movements 
have  been  annulled  or  much  diminislioil  for  the 
time,  less  water  will  have  entered  the  lun^,  and 
ill-   hance  of  r«"<'<iserv  maybe  greater.    In  other 

:  i     of  <h-aih  hy  sulTocation,  such  as  choking  or 

-■trii  i^tilalion,  tho  at'tion  of  the  heart  may  cimi  im; - 
ionjjer,  auU  restoration  to  life  he  thwrcforo  iM>H.sil)le 
after  a  longer  deprivation  of  air. 

See  the  publiostiona  of  the  Koy»l  Hnmsne  Society  and 
Boysl  Nstioiiai  Lifeboat  Ituititution ;  vatioiu  hMidbooka 
en  ambuUnoe  work.  A  rtemA  and  disawiioD  sf  the 
vsrioos  methods  is  given  by  Dr  BL  W.  Wiflhsriitini  la  the 
AteUpiad  for  1880.  p,  201. 

Re«pirat«ni  are  worn  over  tlie  month  <oral) 
or  mouth  and  nose  (ori-nasal)  for  changing  the 
properties  of  the  air  inspired.  The  name  was 
nrst  given  by  Mr  JelTreys  to  an  apparatus  he 
contrived  about  1835  for  the  purpotMj  of  warming 
the  air,  formed  of  niniHTous  layers  of  fine  per 
fomteii  metiii  wilii  wiie  »oM«>refl  to  thpti).  Tlieir 
value  in  diminishing  the  ri.-<k  of  ratohinj;  cold, 
vvliich  in  many  cases  is  undouhuxl.  prohaldy  de 
pends  ait  hast  in  put  on  their  aflbrdiiii:  prorcction 
to  a  iODritivo  portion  of  the  skin  ;  they  act,  in 
fiwt,  as  an  adoitional  article  of  clothing.  But 
tlMgr  am  of  inort  valoe  to  tlwise  who  are  not  able  to 
bnatlie  throagli  fbe  nose  In  the  natnral  way. 
Respirators  have  1)een  lftrL''  l>'  u.*od  nf  late  years  in 
diseaites  of  the  none,  thruut,  lungs,  iVc.  for  impreg 
Dating  the  inspired  air  with  meditvit<'<i  vapours  ; 
for  this  purpow!  tiiey  nm  oonstrupt^-d  with  a  chani- 
l»er  containing  a  spnnu'''  or  cotton  wool  wliich  is 
kept  chargt^il  with  the  ^tubstance  wh<M«e  acti<m  is 
de>ire<l  ( carlmlic  acid,  oreasote,  eucalyptus,  or  pine- 
oil,  tVc).  KoHpirators  have  been  also  devi»o«l  for 
freeing  the  inspired  air  of  impurities — e.g.  in  the 
case  of  firemen,  who  have  to  go  into  OB  atmosphere 
strongly  charged  with  smoke;  of  Beedle>griadeni 
and  uttieia  whose  work  gives  rise  to  much  irritat  ing 
dust :  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  foal  gases,  &e. 
See  Filter. 

Kespllef  a  temporary  deUy  of  the  executioQ  of 
a  eriiiDdSial.  See  Rkpbikvk. 


Respondentia  ih  a  loan  raised  by  the  ma.st«r 
of  a  ship,  when  he  lia><  no  other  meann  of  doing  so, 
upon  security  of  the  cargo  or  goods  on  board  thu 
Nhip.  The  contract  has  reference  to  a  particular 
voyai;«,  and  the  conditions  are  that  if  the  subject  on 
which  the  money  is  advanced  be  lost  by  sea,  nsk,  or 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  the  leuuer  shall  lose 
his  money  ;  and  that  if  the  goods  arrive  in  safety 
the  loan  sbaU  be  repaid  with  a  greater  than  ordinaiy 
rate  of  interest,  called  morme  inleteitk  ^HThen  the 
ship  herself  is  hypothecated  the  contract  is  called 
Bottomry  (q.v.).  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  term 
resjjondentia  i-**  now  seldom  uwd,  and  generally 
the  exprocxion  bottomry  is  employetl  whether  the 
vesv^el  or  her  cargo  or  both  be  the  security. 

ResponalblU^  See  Insamity,  Ikfakt, 
Husband  AMD  win»  EviOBrai^  CAPAOirr 

(Legal),  Liability. 

R«8pon8loiis.  See  Oxford.  VoL  VII.  p.  882. 

Rest-harrow  {Ononis),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  LeaomiaosiB,  sub-order  Fapiiion- 
aoeie,  having  a  5-e1eft  bell-shaped  calyx,  the 
standard  of  the  corolla  large  aul  stdftted^the  keel 
beaked,  the  pod  turbid  and  There  are 

11  UP.  .s])ecics,  chiefly  niitive.s  of  Kuroj»e,  and  gener 
ally  iicrbaceons  or  half  Hhnihhy.  The  Commou 
Rest- harrow  ( 0.  arn-nsis)  is  ahnndant  in  ])aKture8 
and  by  waysides  in  liritain.  lla  lower  leaves  have 
three  leaflets,  the  upper  are  simple;  the  flowers 
are  axillary  and  roee-coloure<l,  or  occasionally 
white.  The  plant  is  lialf-slirubby,  with  somewhat 
Vfiay  stems ;  viscid ;  and  its  smell  strong  and 
nnpMasant.  The  roots  are  tou^h  and  woody, 
whenee  its  En^jsh  name.  It  is  sometimes  a 
tronbleeome  weed,  hot  only  in  neglected  postures, 
and  di.sap|i«ars  lioforo  careful  ciiltivati  i:i. 

ReKtlacea*,  a  natural  order  of  pl<utl»,  nearly 
allied  to  Cyperju-eu\  mostly  natives  of  the  Houthem 
hemisphere,  and  abounding  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  anl  in  Anstimlia.  They  are  herbaoeoos 
plants,  or  iwmetimea  liaif-ahnibliy,  have  simple 
stems  and  narrow  leaves,  and  are  mnI,  wiiy,  and 
rush-like^  They  have  senenlljr  a  cte^ing  root- 
stocic 

Reatisonche,  a  river  of  Canada,  rises  in 

eastern  tjiieltec,  flows  south-east  into  New  Bnms- 
\\ick,  tlien  ea.st  and  nortii fast  into  the  Hay  of 
(Jhaleura,  forming  part  of  the  boondanr  between 
the  two  pnmneeSk  Its  length  is  abonfe  900  ndlee. 

Restoration*  the  resumption  of  monarchical 
government  on  the  return  of  Charles  II.  to  his 

kiii;;dom.  May  29,  1660.  A  form  of  praver  for 
thai  day  wits  annexed  to  the  Common  tVayer- 
t«nik  from  then  until  \H,'j9  ;  and,  in  ctnnmemora- 
ti<m  of  iioHCul>el  (q.v.),  '  ( )ak-app!<»  Day  '  \\a>  hmg 
als<j  celebrated  by  the  displaying  and  xseariiig  of 
brandies  and  sprigs  ol  oak,  with  gilded  oak-apples. 

Restoration,  in  Its  trae  sense,  means  bringing 

back  or  leplucin;^'  what  has  gone;  but  of  late  vear.s 
the  woid  has  come  to  have  a  new  (neanin^'. 
Ilestoration  now  means  making  new  imitativf 
work  to  take  the  place  of  decayed  or  fractuied 
work,  and  in  tiiis  heiise  it  anpliee  to  pictures, 
sculpture,  iuruiiure,  and  arclutecture :  but 
applied  to  architecture  it  is  allowed  a  still  wider 
meaning — viz.  the  building  up  anew  and  with  new 
materials  portions  of  buildings  which  have  cea^^ed 
to  exut.  snch  new  work  being  designed  afresh  in 
imitation  of  what  was  sappoeed  onoe  to  have 
existed.  The  new  meaning  of  the  word  restoration 
only  applies  to  works  of  art,  including  all  the 
ilec<irBtiv  e  iirts.  The  '  restoration  *  of  picture.s  and 
wulptureai  haa  loaj:  a^o  l>een  condemned  its  dimin- 
ishing the  value  of  such  w<irks  of  art  For  instance, 
at  the  British  Museum  and  other  public  g&lierie.<i 
it  used  to  be  the  euatom  to  employ  a  aoiuptor  to 
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*  VMton'antiqnc  statues  by  making  new  anii»,  legs, 
or  no0ee,  or  even  iieada,  tu  replace  «ach  features  as 
were  missing ;  and,  although  aonlptors  of  note  were 
emploved  to  do  this,  it  was  eveatiially  deeided 
that  toe  resolts  were  not  eatiaCutofj.  Th«  truth 
in  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  not  been  nndentood 
tliat  a  work  of  art  is  the  creation  of  an  individual 
—his  rendering  of  an  idea — and  that  ajiotber  art i.-it, 
ftveii  if  living  at  the  same  tiine  and  in  tlie  &<iiiu> 
mental  attnoephore,  would  hardly  grasp  that  idea  so 
foiupletely  as  to  he  iilile  to  supply  a  portion  of  the 
\v<irk  if  missing,  and  imich  less  could  ont-  living; 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards  be  saccewful  in  so 
Kuuplyine  Hw  adasing  portion. 

H  IB,  however,  with  reference  to  building  that 
reetoration  iu  this  new  meaning  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Roughly  apealrinfc  by  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  all  aupreclation  of  the  artistie  qnalitiee  of 

onr  inedi;i'viil  I'uildings  liad  coiised,  tlie  art  had 
died  uut,  mid  Ki^fii  idtict-  to  tlit*  Keiuiisstince  (q.v.) 
Btj'le  of  architecture.  Hut  alxnit  tlie  iiii<ldle  of  the 
18th  century  the  artistic  qualitiui  uf  iiie<liiev)i]  archi- 
tecture began  slowly  again  to  obtain  u  Indd  upon 
tlie  people.  It  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  quaint 
and  romantic,  and  strange  rude  imitations  of  it 
were  made,  Kuch  as  Strawberry  Hill,  which  was 
bnUt  bv  Horace  Walpole.  Such  work  is  now 
generally  described  as  'Caipenter's  Gothic,'  per- 
haps because  the  reetoreia  often  put  in  wood- 
framed  windows  with  pointed  an»cs  in  feeUe 
imitation  of  mcdin>val  work. 

The  firwt  attempts  to  reproduce  Gothic  work 
followed  upon  tlieclecay  of  tlie  Renaissance  stylo  of 
architecture,  and  con-stituted  the  germ  of  th(>  miKleni 
restoration  ijiovenieiit,  or  (iothie  Revival,  ii»  it  is 
generally  called.  ThiH  movement  l)e;;an  U>  work 
actively  attont  the  U'^iiiiiiin^'  of  the  19th  century, 
and  was  largely  iw-celerate<l  hy  a  re\  ivalof  activity 
in  the  EHtablished  Church  of  England.  An  impnt<H; 
was  given  to  the  restoration  movement  by  a  society 
ealled  the  Camden  Societv,  and  afterwarda  tin 
Eoderioh^cal  Society,  wnieh  waa  cotnpoeed  of 
chnrehmen  and  «Iei87>  uid  started  at  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1840.  Trie  meinliers  of  this  society 
Bttiilied  the  history  and  usjip»s  of  tlie  ehiircli  l»efore 
tfie  Hef<irmation,  and  \>y  that  means  found  ont 
wliy  our  niedifl'val  i  hiin  lies  >M-re  conKirnct€<l  in 
the  form  in  which  they  ]i:ive  eoiiio  tluw  n  to  u«,  and 
what  was  the  hm'  to  which  thi'ir  furniture,  ttuch  as 
rood-screens  ami  rmMl- lofts,  Hedilia,  piscina,  credence 
tables,  aumbries,  and  the  like,  was  put.  Before 
the  fonnation  of  this  society  men  nad  already 
studied  media-val  architecture,  and  had  recogiUMHl 
that  there  ate  five  lUatiact  stiyleB  foUowiag  one 
upon  the  otbei^^vla,  8u:«n  work,  Norman  work. 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  work 
(see  AncHmBCTURK,  Gothic  Architectirk). 
Thin  classilication  was  firHt  made  by  Thomas 
Rickman,  and  these  tennis  wliich  he  gave  liave 
lieen  adhere<l  to.  (>ur  n  i  i  al  churches  are 
generally  composeil  of  two  or  tlinn;  and  sonictiines 
of  all  the  st\  les  ;  but  the  modem  Gothic  revivalists 
desirett,  and  in  many  cases  still  dei«ire,  to  hpc  the 
huildin^^s  complete  in  one  style,  and  consequently, 
if  an  ancient  building  is  composed  chiefly  of  one 
style,  they  wontd  destroy  all  toe  snbeeqnent  work 
and  replace  it  hy  work  designed  in  the  same  style. 
The  saliseqnent  work  thns  destroyed  is  generally 
.Hp«iken  of  as  *dpl»ase<l '  work. 

Cnder  the  intluence  of  the  Camden  Society  the 
l'er|.eri<lifular  clci  i-^i<>ry  aiirl  tlat  root'  were  tuken 
lit]'  the  Riiuild  flnuih  at  ( 'jiliil>riil;,'e,  ;itid  the 
nre-rnt  hi;;li  piti  iied  roof,  u  hich  \s  a^  thouL,'ht  to 
i»e  more  e«»rrwi,  wax  put  on.  Each  one  of  the 
styles  was  in  fashion  in  its*  turn,  «trani;ely  enough, 
each  Incoming  fashionable  in  the  onler  in  which 
thi-y  were  naturally  develope<l.  As  might  l>e  ex- 
pected, the  movement  prodaoed  specialists,  of  whom 


Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  most  noted.  Into  his 
bands  was  placed  nearly  every  cathedral  church 
in  England,  as  well  aa  a  countless  number  of 
parish  churches ;  however,  he  did  bat  fuUuw  in  the 
steps  of  the  eMer  Pugin.  Lcmg  before  his  deiUh  a 
cry  of  discontent  aiose,  £v«i  those  who  had  felt 
that  it  might  l>e  posrible  to  imitate  the  mediaeval 
work  accurately,  mo  tu'*  to  rejdacc  missing  features, 
saw  that  thin  wju*  a  hojteles*  ta.«k,  for  not  a  single 
succeiw^f  1 :  exair.j'leof  restoration  '  could  lie  pointe"! 
to.  Kuskui  winL4j  Ktrongly  against  '  reuioration,' 
urfring  tlie  folly  of  attempting  to  reproduce  a  loKt 
work  of  art  or  anv  portion  of  it,  and  giving  it  as 
his  opinion  that  tne  only  right  method  of  treating 
onr  ancient  bmldings— sneh  indeed  as  had  not  been 
destroyed  bv  *  testoratioo '— was  to  repair  them 
structurally  oy  pranpuig  iMiriur  walla  and  mend* 
ing  leaky  roon.  His  words  did  but  Msnid  the 
note  which  wa.s  in  the  iiiindH  of  tnanv,  and  in 
1877  a  society  wa,««  formed  in  London  calling'  itJ*elf 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  .\ncient  IJuild 
ings,  and  having  among  it.^  nieiubertj  men  of  all 
rtifesj^ions,  including  the  cler;;y.  This  «MK"iet>  ha.-* 
one  its  best  to  point  out  to  those  who  still  believe 
in  the  piwsibility  of  '  restoration '  the  destructive 
character  of  such  work — destmctive  both  of  works 
of  art  and  historical  tividcncea— and  it  has  urged  the 
importance  of  keeping  our  ancient  buildings  in 
thorough  and  constant  repair  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necwity  of  wholesale  renewal  or  rebuilding.  The 
society  also  urges  that  no  purely  omamen tal  feature 
should  ever  l»e  reneweil  any  more  than  the  antique 
statue  should  have  it^i  niiji-ning  featur*^  replaced, 
and  that  where  new  featun  li.ive  of  uec«  -  ii  \  [o  l>e 
iiitrcKluced  evwry  elFort  should  Im»  made  to  ke<-p  them 
hariiKmioiis  with,  but  dissimilar  from,  the  ancient 
work.  As  examples  of  '  rt^ttjration  '  wor  k*  w-e  may 
give  the  noilh  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  nearly  the 
whole  of  St  Alban's  Abbey,  tlie  west  froiit  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (wlieie  an  attempt  baa  even 
been  made  to  pradnee  medJeval  aenlpture ),  Cheater 
Cathedral,  Worcester  Cathedral ;  and,  in  fact,  not 
a  cathedral  remains  in  England  that  does  not  benr 
marks  of  tlie  movement.  As  hits  heen  shown,  the 
'  reHUiratioii  '  mov  ement  had  iu>  orij;in  iu  Knj^laml. 
it  \\n>*  met  a  check,  and  bIiowh  sign>  of  dyiri'.'  out  ; 
altluni^di  it  ha--  .sprejwl  to  Scotland,  the  Conttiieut, 
and  even  t<i  India.  Fortunately  government  has 
put  a  chiM'k  upon  it  there,  and  we  may  liope 
that  restoration  aa  VBderstood  by  the  ■cbool  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  now  ancient  history. 

Restoration  of  Ftrtnrcs.  TTie  restoration 

and  the  cleaning,;  of  j  i'  f  iires  may  l>e  coiisidereil  to- 
gether :  thou).;h  cleaning,  of  course,  more  strictly 
applies  to  the  removal  from  tlieir  surface  of  the 
Bccretionp  of  dust  «r  dificoloured  vamit«h  which 
c)l>scur<'  their  lM*autics,  while  restoration  refers  t<» 
the  r«!]iaration  of  actual  flaws  in  their  surfaces  of 
paint,  or  in  the  canvas  or  wood  upon  which  the 
paint  is  laid.  When  a  tnaatic  vamlsh  has  been 
used  by  the  painter,  aad  has  become  discoloured 
and  opaqne,  it  may  be  removed  fay  careful  and 
gentle  frtetion  with  the  points  of  the  fingeiv,  pre 
viously  covered  with  a  resinous  powder,  whi<  U 
frays  off  particles  of  the  hardened  coating  in  liie 
foini  uf  a  Kne  white  dust.  When  conal  varni.-h 
ha^  heen  applied,  its  removal  is  more  aifficnh  nn<\ 
danjjerous.  mid  is  usuHlly  etlected  hy  an  applit-a- 
tioti  of  weak  alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentiue,  and  oil. 
;  A  |iail  of  cott^m  wool  iit  saturated  in  this  mix- 
ture, an<l  iiassed  over  the  surface  of  the  varnish, 
which  it  dissolves  and  removes  :  a  similar  pad 
stcc|»e<I  in  pure  oil  being  applied  at  intenwk  to 
stop  (lit;  action  of  the  spirit  when  it  thTeatensto 
distnrh  the  ootonr  beneath  the  varnish.  When 
}iortioiw  of  the  paint  er  of  the  groond  of  priioing 
on  wbieb  it  has  been  laid  have  been  nbovm* 
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theBB  are  ROmetiineB  filled  up  to  the  lerel  of  Ibe 
remaining  portionn  with  glue,  ftize,  and  chalk,  Mid 
(ben  eararolly  r«ii«inted  witb  dry  coloar  to  ini^eb 
th«  saTRmnding  porttons  of  tho  sntfMe. 

The  injuries  of  time  to  the  variuns  mAterials 
upon  which  cohiurs  are  lidd  are  very  various,  and 
require  careful  .iml  skilful  treatnteiit.  In  panel 
pirtnrp^  worm  holt'.-*  must  be  carefully  tilloil  up 
witli  the  la-it  named  composition,  ami  tiiiilclit'd 
with  the  a<ljacent  portion  aa  jnst  d»»»cril»fil.  If 
tho  wiMxl  has  split,  it**  edges  niUHt  be  cari'tuliy 
braurrht  together,  and  fastened  oecnrely  witb  '  but' 
tons  of  hard  wood  ;  or  the  entire  back  OUty  be  pro- 
tected with  a  kind  of  grating  of  mahogew  epuK 
MI  adjusted  as  to  admit  of  a  slight  oontnenon  MM 
expuukM  of  the  pftnel  in  varyin^^  temperatonw. 
If  the  mnel  be  loo  far  gone  to  admit  of  ttm  treat- 
ment,  tlie  wood  is  careftuly  remnvoil  hy  tenon-saws, 
planes,  and  files,  till  only  the  sudiice  of  priming 
and  colour  remains,  which  can  then  l>e  remomitiMl 
on  eaiiviv  or  a  frft<»h  panel.  If  the  pictnru  is  nu 
call'  ".hit^h  has  hfi-oiix^  il<N'jiyed,  it  may  \»\ 
'  rcliiic'l  hy  having  ii»  l»ack  securely*  fatttenod, 
by  paste  or  glue,  to  a  new  canvas,  and  afterwards 
ironed,  a  process  whiVh  has  the  eflect  of  Kstoring 
evenness  to  a  crackt'<l  outface  of  paint;  thoogh  if 
the  artist  has  worked  with  a  thick  impasto  the 
raised  pointa  of  eoloar  are  apt  to  become  latteoed, 
and  the  charaeter  of  the  haadliiig  to  be  slisbtly 
altered.  When  a  freeeo  has  to  m  removed  Irom 
a  wall  this  is  usually  elTe(>t<>il  liy  pasting  its  sur- 
face on  paper,  ami  iheu  with  a  cliisel  slosvly  d); 
taching  the  mortar  which  liears  the  colour  from 
the  stones  upon  which  it  has  been  laid,  eaoh  por- 
tion, as  it  is  gradually  withdrawn,  heiti;^;  i  h  i  on 
a  large  cylinder.  All  the  operations  lu  which  we 
have  referred  require  extreme  caution  and  great 
practice  for  their  successful  accomulishment.  When 
they  are  entrusted  to  careless  and  untrainwl  hands 
damage  is  certain.  an<l  it  Ih  imposeible  to  eatiniate 
the  iinmenae  amount  ot  iujury  to  works  of  art  that 
has  been  effected  by  ignorant  picture- restorers. 
I'rojier  care  of  a  pictnie,  however,  and  preservation 
from  damp  and  au?*t,  will  ohviaU'  thi*  ii(>ci^H.Hity  for 
it.«  bein;;  subjecte*!  ti)  n'f*toratii>ii  ;  and  ^suoh  pro- 
t''s  til  :i  may  be  mo^t  --iiiifdy  oHootcd  liy  carcfutiy 
clii-iiiij.'  ill  its  back,  and  by  cov^riii;,'  its  siirlaoe 
with  glass,  which  answers  all,  and  moro  than  all, 
the  preservative  purpose  of  varnish,  with  the  a<ldi- 
tional  a<lvantage  that  it  does  not  chill  and  dis- 
eoionr  with  time.  (>lass  is  being  largely  adopted 
in  the  great  public  galleries,  for  covering  even  oil- 
piotares,  and  it  liaa  only  one  ili-sadvantace — its 
tendency'  to  reflect  the  objects  place<l  opposite  it, 
and  so  to  interfere  with  the  ready  and  complete 
examination,  a^  a  connected  whole,  iif  the  entire  sur- 
face of  a  large,  and  e^pedaUy  of  &  dark,  painting. 

JBei(toratloni)!iC8«  a  general  name  for  thoae 
who  hold  the  lielief  in  a  general  n/iucntatkmt,  or 
'  restoration '  of  aU  thiii(p»  io  wiiieb,  after  a  pniga* 
tion  proportioned  to  the  vartoos  moral  conditions 

of  their  souls  at  the  time  of  death,  all  men  wouhl 
be  restored  to  the  favour  of  Go<l.  The  title  itwdf 
is  i>-.iM'«-ially  ii-ssociiitcd  with  a  Inidy  of  I 'niversalisi". 
which  lloiirishml  at  lit>»l4m,  U.S.,  in  the  tit>t  half 
of  the  l!»th  century;  bat  for  the  d.Kirine,  -«><'  the 
article  Hell,  Vol.  V.  p.  631,  and  the  articles 
ApoOATASTAMa,  and  UitiVBBaAi.iBn. 

R«'Hun*ection.  This  exprcH>iion  denotes  the 
revival  of  the  hnman  boily  in  a  future  state  after  it 
lia-  Ix'i'n  consigne*!  to  tin-  ;_'rave.  Wo  find  traces 
ot  till!*  doctrine  in  otbi»t  icli^.'iiiii'*,  in  Zrjroastrinnism. 
and  especially  in  later  .Indui^m,  Imt  the  ilocttini-  is 
peculiarly  Christian.  In  the  earlit  r  Hebrew  Scrij>- 
tnres  there  is  no  mention  of  it.  It  is  nol  to  be 
found  in  the  Hentateuch.  in  the  Fsalms,  noreren  in 
tte  earlier  propbeciee.  It  is  aappoeed  to  be  aUnded 


to  in  Isaiah  (xxvi.  19),  and  in  Elmkiel  (xxxvii.)  in 
the  well-known  chapter  as  to  the  revival  of  dry 
bones  in  the  vaUey  of  vision;  and  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Daniel  (xii.  2)  there  IB  tiie  diitinet 

attinnation  that  'many  that  sleep  in  the  dast  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  mme  to  everlasting  life, 

and  soini'  to  shatne  and  i-viMla.stin{j  contnnpt.' 
There  is  ulso  a  wfll-known  paH.sa;;o  in  Job  (xix. 
26-27)  which  wa.s  lon;^'  thou;_'lit  to  refer  to  the 
drtftrini-  of  tin*  rt'snrrt'ciion  of  the  body;  but  all 
recent  criticbni  deniei«  the  \alidity  of  this  refer- 
ence. It  is  therefore  not  till  the  later  Jndaism 
that  the  doctrine  appears,  and  it  is  sometimes 
said,  doubtfully,  to  have  been  derived  from 
Persia  or  ejeewhere.  In  the  tune  of  our  Lord 
it  had  beeemM  a  formal  doetrine  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  general  body  of  the  Jewish  people 
seem  also  to  have  Itelieved  in  it :  the  Sadducec^ 
alone  disputed  it.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
1>c<ome  bound  up  in  tlic  .Icwish  ininti  with  the 
idea  of  a  future  life,  so  that  an  arjjnincnt  which 
l>rovcd  the  one  proved  the  other.  It  should  tx? 
added  that  MohammedaniBm  (q.v.)  cherishes  gross 
beliefs  on  this  head. 

It  remained  for  Christ  and  His  apostles  to  reveal 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  th*  resunection  of  the  body, 
and  to  connect  it  with  the  fact  of  Christ's  own 
resurrection  as  its  special  evidenoe  and  pledge. 
The  lolhmlng  may  he  atated  ae  tlw  main  pointa 
involved  in  the  doetrine  as  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament:  (1)  The  resnrrwtioii  of  the  dead  is 
a-crihed  to  Christ  Himself  ;  it  will  cumplete  His 
V  tirk  of  redemption  for  the  Inunan  race  (John  v. 
21  ;  I  Cor.  XV.  22  *7.  .-  1  Thess.  iv.  1 4  ;  Rev.  i.  18). 
{2)  All  the  dead  will  Ir-  raised  indiscriminately  to 
receive  judgment  according  to  their  worlts,  '  ihey 
that  have  done  g(H>d,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life; 
and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  damnation  ( ,Iolin  v.  21-29 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22 ;  Rev. 
XX.  II).  (3)  The  resurrection  will  take  plaee  at 
'  the  last  day,'  by  which  seems  to  he  meant  the 
close  of  the  present  world  (John  vi.  39,  40,  xi.  24  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  15).  (4)  The  great  event  is  repre- 
sented a.s  being  uslieied  in  by  the  sound  of  a 
tniuioet,  a  reprnsentation  ])rol)Ably  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  practice  of  convening  assendilies  by 
sound  of  trumpet  (1  Cur.  xv,  52-,  I  Thf>Hs.  iv.  Ulj. 
(3)  As  to  the  character  of  the  chan;:o  throuj^h 
which  our  iKNlies  are  raised  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  yet  retain  their  identitj'  prescr>'cd,  there  is 
nothing  distinctly  miule  known.  The  poeatbility 
of  such  a  change* was  evidently  a  subject  of  argu- 
ment in  the  primitive  Christian  afiOi  aiid  the  apostle 
arguee  strongly  in  its  favour  (1  Cor.  zv.  32  sq.) 
from  occurrences  which  are  aearcely  leM  uyateriona 
in  the  natural  world. 

The  Gnostics  denic<l  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  made  the  change  a  i>niel\  <>pintual  one.  The 
(^atholic  lielief  wasgieally  dei  eh>iK-d  hy  Tertullian, 
Jerome,  and  Angiistinr-,  who,  liowever,  insisted 
thfLt  the  resnrrertion  Ixidv,  iliou/h  identical  with 
the  original  one,  is  a  glorilied  Isidy.  A  third  view, 
representeil  in  ancient  times  by  Origen.  and  re- 
cently by  Rothe,  attinns  that  the  spirit  mnst 
always  have  a  bodily  organism,  and  that  the  per- 
fected personality  necessarily  aMumea  a  spiritual- 
ised embodiment;  in  this  view  resnrreetion  is 
limited  to  |>ffrfert<»<l  spirits. 

See  the  articks  I MOKTAtrrv.  Cosbitionai,  Immoh- 
tai.itt;  also  those  i>n  llKsvfN  uiul  Hsi.L.  Then-  is  a 
full  biliIio|frap}iy  in  jV1j;4.t's  J/i-ttnr//  of  t/ir  Doetrine  oj 
FtUitre  Life  (Phils.  1W»4);  and  s»i-  the  Excursus  in 
Oodet's  Comment&ry  on  St  .lohn  ;  \\'cstcott'8  Ootpel  of 
tht  RtjnirrecUim{mj&\  .5th  ed.  1884);  sndMaflsn'si 
on  Ui«  RttHrrfctinn  ofJctns  Christ  (1877). 


or  RoDY-SNATCHERS,  the 
populariy  given  to  thnee  who  made  it  their 
busiiMM  to  dig  corpsea  oat  of  tlieir  gravea  and  sdl 
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them  as  '  sabjecto '  to  lecturora  on  anatomy. 
Gradual  pr()gre«<H  in  the  ocieooe  of  anatomy,  led  to 
its  more  thorough  study  by  greatly  increaaecl  nutn- 
beraof  medioalstuileiii-M  ;  uu>\  imm  iihout  t)it- middle 
of  the  I8th  century  {irufcsxurri  of  anatomy  found 
that  the  niii>i)ly  of  nuhjciotM,  hiTctufoie  inttiniy 
obtained  from  the  bodii^  of  «xtHMit4'<l  criminaiB, 
was  alto^thor  ina<lequate  to  meet  the  wanta  of 
the  surjpcal  and  nieaical  schools.  The  resarrec- 
tionists  iuvuutcd  a  new  profession  to  supply  the 
lack,  aiid  io  Uie  fii9i  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
dtw%  a  tnMt  flonraliing  trad* — the  ^'rave^ards  in 
tlie  oatlyin^  parts  of  London  boitii;  especially  the 
hapny  hunting-grounds  of  the  mmfraternity.  As 
tlie  iiii'^ine.s'*  became  oij^'anised,  grave-diggers  and 
sexlonii  were  btibt^d  lo  leave  graveyards  unlocketl 
and  keep  out  of  the  way  when  a  body  was  lieing 
raised.  A  very  «hnrt  time,  usually  at  dead  of 
ni^ht,  sutliceil  ;  an  exiK-rt  utdt  of  resurrecticmists 
being  able  in  about  forty -liva  minutes  to  prise  up 
tha  ooffln  oat  of  a  newly -made  grave  bv  means  of  a 
pecniiar  crowbar  for  the  pnrpo<<e,  to  burst  in  the 
lid,  and  remove  the  corpse.  Corpses  resurrected 
after  tk\»  fiu^hiou  seem  u»  hava  boen  worth  £8  or 
efferin;;  lar^^  profit*  and  ^vkik  retnitt*  tn  this 
precariouH  uml  risky  trade.  Tlie  Ixxly  snatoliers 
carefully  re|>lfice<l  tin?  L-lothiug  in  the  eolhn  ;  the 
stealing  tif  the  tiakeil  corpse  Deinj,'  hy  the  law  of 
England  a  iniM<leineiiniiur  only,  vshereas  tlie  re 
moval  of  the  oloihi-H  wim  of  course  a  felony,  ^miiish 
able  by  tratut(>ortation.  So  notorious  did  tha 
practice  of  resnrroctionism  become  that  in  many 
narta  of  the  couatiy  painful  pracaotioai  agaitutt 
It  were  regularly  tiikan.  Haavy  gialiii^  wore 
aeenmly  fixed  over  new-made  gra^ea,  spnng-gviw 
vara  mt,  and  often  the  reUtives  of  deoeaaed  persons 
aat  armed  bjr  their  graves  night  after  night  until 
It  was  aammed  that  the  corpses  would  bo  no  loniZ'T 
Bervieeut)!e  to  'the  doctors"  a  custom  that  sur 
vived  in  some  places  till  far  on  iu  the  century. 
Guard-houses  or  towers  were  sumctim  -  I  ilt  for 
the  aocomiiimlation  of  the  watfhers,  io  the 
popular  horror  of  thin  ile|,'raile<l  callin*,',  recrnitt-il 
irorn  the  won«t  closseH,  won  atUled  a  strong 
suspicion  that  resurrectionists  would  on  occasion 
manufacture  corpses — a  suspicion  conlirme<l  in  tlie 
notorious  case  of  Burke  and  Haro  (see  1>:  iirvi^, 
WiLUAM).  The  passing  of  the  Anatomy  Acu  of 
18SS  and  1871  rendered  the  Incntive  trade  of  the 
nMoirectioaist  aaperflnou*;  tnit  in  ont^-the  way 

nwa  there  are  still  traces  of  the  old  terror  of 
y  snatchers  supiMiscni  to  drive  out  silently  at 
niKnts  in  frigs  with  india-rublrar  tires,  the  horses 
l>einj;  aNo  slnwi  with  in<lia-rul>l>er,  and  the  o<-cti 
pant!*  of  the  <^<i  proviilecl  with  pitch-plasters  to 
clap  on  the  mouths  of  nnv  likely  victims.  Single 
instances  of  a  special  kind  «>f  resurrectionism  have 
occurred  more  recently ;  it  is  practised  expressly 
with  the  hoyie  of  obtninin;;  a  reward  from  the 
relatives  of  the  person  whuse  body  ia  atolen.  Thus, 
the  Aoterican  luiUionaue.  A.  T.  Stewart,  died  in 
April  1876.  and  waa  embalnied  and  duly  buried 
in  a  triple  collin  in  the  familv  vault  in  a  New 
York  graveyard :  two  and  a  half  years  afterwanls 
the  body  vva.s  reniove«|,  and  a  regard  of  ?*2.'i,(HKl 
was  offeri'd  hy  adv<'rti>''nient  for  its  n-sloral  inn. 
The  1hh1\ -Hrialf  liers,  represented  hy  a  rr^'ulai  prae 
tilling  lawvor,  iternaudetl  $2(M),(i(Mi,  then  «ilU(>,ouO, 
and  aftt  r  ■!.  •  years  restoml  the  boily  on  |»ay- 
liieot  of  ^'JO.UtR),  a  promise  l>eing  exacted  that  no 
atteinpt  should  lie  ma<le  to  discover  the  thieves 
(see  CfmmberM'g  JonrmU,  1888,  n.  717).  The  body 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  fialcatiea,  who  died 
at  Floremee  in  Deoemher  l$78p  waa  reniAved  from 
the  maoMfeam  at  Doneebt,  near  Aberdeen,  a  year 
afterwards ;  but  in  ihiN  vnse  no  rewanl  was  ofTered, 
and  the  Iiody  was  fouiul  in  a  wood  close  by  in 
July  1882,  seven  months  aft«r  it^  removal. 


Retainer  is,  in  En^jlish  law,  the  act  of  en- 
gOKitig  an  attorney  m  muiix  I  to  attend  to  a  certain 
suit  ur  ca<!.e.  The  leiamer  of  an  attorney  may 
be  either  verlMil  or  in  writing;  hut  the  retainer  of 
counsel  h  usually  by  written  riiemoraiiduni  handed 
to  his  clerk,  t<igether  with  a  small  relHiiiiug  lee. 
A  general  retainer  in  ^aven  hy  a  party  wiio  wishes 
to  secure  the  ser\ic«s  of  counsel  in  all  aetaona 
brought  by  or  against  him.  The  term  retainer  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  right  of  an  executor  to 
retain  »  debi  due  to  himself  from  hia  teataior's 
estate. 

Retford,  East,  a  market  to^^-n  of  Nottingham- 
shire, on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Idle,  an  atHn«nt  of 
the  Trent,  '24  miles  E.  by  8.  of  Sheffield  and  138 
NNW.  of  London  by  the  (ireat  Northern  Railway. 
It  has  a  handsome  town-Iiall  (1M7)>  a  grammar- 
Bchool  (155'i;  rebuilt  1858),  paper-millB,  iron- 
foundries,  &C.  It  was  first  formally  incorporated 
by  JaoMB  the  mnoieiiMJi  houudaiy  hnng  ax- 
tended  tn  1878.  The  natliauMBtaiy  hoiotigli  waa 
extended  in  1829  to  taJce  in  the  whole  wapentake 
of  Bassetlaw — since  1885  one  of  the  four  county 
(livisioHK.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  ( 1851  >  294.3  ; 
(ISSl)  97-18;  (1891)  10,603.  See  RercyV  History 
of  Retford 

Retbel*  a  town  of  France  (dept.  Ardennes), 
prettily  situated  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Aisne, 
24  miles  NE.  of  Rheiina,  haa  wooUan  and  othar 
niaanlkctaTes.    INip^  7S77. 

Retiino  J-h !ihitinno)i),  a  seaport  of  ("rcri'  on 
its  north  coast,  -10  miles  W.  of  Candia ;  pop.  8000. 

Rethuu  flaaETS. 

Retlnlt^^    See  PiTCHSTONB. 

Retinas'pora.  See  Cypress. 

Retirement  of  officers  from  the  British  army 

is  gi)Verne<l  liy  royal  wairants  issued  from  time  to 
tiiitc.  The  rulett  of  1S8{)  permit  officers  to  retire 
voluntarily  with  f;ratuitie8  or  itensions,  and  oblige 
them  to  retire  at  certain  o^'es,  or  after  a  peririd 
of  non-employment,  on  lialf -pay.  Voluntary 
retirement  on  a  gratuity  of  £1200  is  allowed  tia 
officers  other  than  those  of  the  Coast  Brigade  Royal 
.Vrtillery,  Coast  Battalion  Royal  Engineers,  Koyal 
Malta  Fendble  Artillery,  Riding-masters  and 
Quartermaatem  (q.v.)»  altar  twelve  jrcais'  aarvioe. 
and  to  otbeis  on  a  peuion  aeeordinff  to  tank  and 
service.  With  certain  modifications,  the  maximum 
rates  are  cautains,  £150  a  year ;  majors,  £250 ; 
lieutenant  coloiiels,  £450.  The  ape  for  cotnpul-.  .rv 
retirement  is  forty-live  for  captains  and  otbeei«  (•! 
lower  rank,  with  the  exceptions  naiiie<l  above,  fort  v- 
eiiu'ht  for  nuijors,  fifty-five  for  li<'ii tenant-colonels 
and  colonels,  sixty  two  fur  majnr  j;i>rierals.  and 
si.xty-seven  for  lieutenant-generals  and  generals. 
Non-employment  for  five  years  in  airy-  rank  alK> 
entails  retirement,  OfTieors  of  the  Indian  Staff 
Corjus  and  captains  of  the  l:oyal  Engineers  do  not 
ooma  nad«r  thaie  rules.  The  pensions  granted  in 
eaaee  of  retirement  for  age  are,  generally  speaking, 
£50  more  than  those  cited  aliove,  but  for  tne  three 
ranks  of  general  officers  they  arc  £600  to  £700, 
t'750  to  £850,  and  £1100  to  i  l(»00  according  to  a<,'e. 

rertain  athlitions,  L-enerally  in  the  form  of 
Kratuii ifs.  are  allowed  to  purchase  ofbcers  and 
otheerM  of  tlie  late  East  India  Company's  Artiiiery 
anil  Engineers,  in  consideration  of  their  altered  pros- 
pects. The  pensions  of  officers  of  the  Indian  Staff 
("oqis  arc  subject  to  regulations  laid  down  from 
lime  to  time  nv  tlie  Secretai]^'  of  State  for  India. 
They  are  oowddembly  larger  in  amount  than  thuse 
granted  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  and 
are  affected  by  numerous  rules  as  to  furlough, 
length  of  service  in  India,  (.^i  . .  but  no  pension  can 
be  «u-ned  by  less  than  twenty  years'  service. 

OfBoeia  of  tha  Ooast  Brjgade  Boyal  AitUlciT  and 
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Coast  Battalion  Royal  Engineers,  intpeetoni  of 

army  schools,  riding- masten,  and  qtiart^rniiusKTM 
can  earn  a  maximnin  pension  of  £Wt  u  ycnr,  or  the 
two  first  merit  iniRHl  cla-y-nei*  if  retirt'il  for  ngc  (liftv- 
Hve  years )  may  retunve  the  full  \mv  ttf  tli>-ir  miik. 
For  the  RioyHl  Malta  Ki'ticililt'  Art^illcry  tli«i  maxi 
mam  rates  of  retit^d  |jay  are  captaiu^i,  £^U0  a  year ; 
majors,  £300 ;  lieutenant-eoloiiels  or  colonels,  £M5. 

Departmental  officers  reecive  ntmdwf  «t  rates 
eorreNiKNiding  to  tliosa  gnuitod  to  tftbtt'  officeni 
and  on  Hmilar  wmditions  as  to  nga.  Some  of  tiie 
hi{{he8t  ratal  aiv^aplain -genera),  £000;  oom- 
missary -general,  £800;  4iinotior*geDfll«I,  M«dical 
Staff,  £1125. 

Thoai  iny  o.>itinmteH  for  1891-92  provide  fur  a  total 
of  £l,Ki">;i,*>;5'2  on  aocoiint  of  retired  ptiy  iiml  frratui- 
tien  (  £1  ,r)43,9.V)  I,  lialf  pay  i  t' 7 •'>..">.>()),  alluwiitifeH  to 
widows,  ike.  (£liH,5tiii),  rewards  fur  dii>tinpii'^li<'d 
services  (£12,400),  pensions  for  wounds  ( il.'i.mi), 
and  retired  pay  of  ofBcers  of  auxiliary  forces 
(£41,903).  Similar  votes  for  wamnt-officers, 
non-commissioned  oflBoen,  and  men  amount  to 
£1, 856.207. 

la  tM  navy  offiean  an  pland  on  tha  retinA 
Kat  at  nxty-hve  vean  of  aoo  if  admiimb  or  ▼k«> 

Kilmiral.'',  sixty  for  reur-aiTmirAls,  fifty-five  for 
captaiii!<,  fifty  for  coninianderH,  and  forty-five  for 
lieutenantH,  with  tho  itptimi  in  en»^li  oiuxe  of  reiiiin;; 
five  yi^rs  cailicr.  LieiiteiirintJ*  and  conimaiidei'ti 
are  iUmi  retired  conipiiUorily  if  tliey  have  not 
served  for  live  years  afloat,  captains  ivfter  seven 
years  without  f*ervi(e,  iind  flat,'- officer^  jift^r  U^ii 
years.  In  1891  there  were  2048  naval  and  2.*^ 
marine  ofBcers  on  the  retired  list, costing  €616,518. 
See  Pensions,  Dischakqe,  Supkkannuation. 

Retort*  a  vessel  employed  by  chemists  for  the 
pnrpnse  of  distilling  or  ellecting  de<-ciiiip<Hition  by 
the  aid  of  heat.  It  may  be  made  of  gltu<o,  e>arthen- 
\  .  are,  or  metal,  a«*or<ling  to  the  purposes  for  which 
i I  is  to  he  eniplo^'ed.  (Mass  retorts  are  the  most 
oonunon,  and  tboir  ordinary  form  is  seen  in  the 
figure,  Thqr  may  be  emplogrod  lor  the  prodnetion 


Retort  ittid  vitii  Liebig's  Condenaer : 

A,  bulb  of  th#  fvtnrt.  I«t«i  w)ili-h  tli<-  li^iulil  t'l  t«-  ilj^tftlfH)  t» 

pot;  D,  the  r.-.-i-iv-r  i::t.i  w'lii'li  tin-  i-tnl  <if  td.-  r"l<irt  -in 
plscfal  ;  BB,  the  omli n^t  r,  rrc^lviiig  n  ttupply  vt  cotii  w»tcr 
from  B  by  ntesns  '  r  th'  y.tpe  C,  the  heated  wsti-r  neaping  at 
P  ;  O,  the  heatir.>'  iii>ii.tnit.  m,  a  Bun.wii  bumrr  in  tlii*  case. 

of  soch  products  as  do  not  require  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  cold  for  the  condenwtion  of  their  vapour 
— as,  for  instance,  for  the  priwluction  of  hydro- 
cvanic  or  nitric  acid.  The  globular  vessel  in  which 
woneekof  tiier»tortwiiwertodiafr«Q  ita  function 
terniad  tbo  receiver.  Gold  may  be  anplied  to  the 
neck  of  the  retort  — for  the  purpose  of  condenring 
the  vapour — in  various  ways,  as  by  the  application 
of  a  cold  wet  cloth,  by  a  current  of  wat^r,  or  hy  a 
siiecial  iipuaratni*  known  a.-*  I.i'/ii</'s  ('oi(i/'/i\>t, 
Snown  ill  tlie  (i;,'iiie  :it  111!. 


In  ordinary  oases  requiring  n  hii^^her  temperature 
than  gla««  could  bear  i  hiiim  m  i,  ttirts  iiie  used  ;  for 
the  preparation  of  hydrotlnuiK-  aciil  retorts  of  lend 
lur  '  ii  ployed;  while  for  the  prpparntion  of  strong; 
.Hul|iiiuric  acid  platinum  is  the  l>est  niat^riiil  fur 
the  n't<irt.  li^n  retorts  are  einployed  in  the 
laborat«)iy  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from  black 
oxide  of  uianuanese  and  some  other  processes,  and 
in  gae-work»  for  tfae  deetnactive  diatiilation  of  ooal. 
See  DnnuwiTioir. 

Krtoiirs.    Sr  ,  ViV.rfmDs  {Scotland). 

Kctreat,  a  periixl  of  retirement  to  a  religious 
house,  for  self  -examination,  me^litation,  and  ]irayer. 
Retreats  commonly  laat  either  three  or  seven  days, 
and  ifre  condneted  hy  a  cleric,  who  delivers  ail- 
drowoe  daily.  Tbey  ai«  in  use  lioth  in  the  Roman 
and,  among  the  High  Cbureb  party,  in  the  Anglican 
Phnrch. 

Retriever.  As  the  name  itni>lies,  the  retriever 
is  a  hrecd  of  dog  trained  to  find  out  and  hiinj,'  l>;ir-k 
any  killtsl  or  woundeil  pinie.  The  work  "f  the 
retriever  wax  lonj;  done  l>y  various  breeds  of  dogs, 
■ocb  as  the  pointer,  setter,  or  spaniel,  but,  in 
addition  to  it  spoiling  these  dogM  for  their  regular 
work,  thev  were  found  to  be  too  hard-mouthed, 
the  worst  fault  possible  in  a  retriever,  as  he  wastes 
more  in  game  udnred  than  wonid  have  been  lost 
without  him.  CiowiM  with  the  Newfoundland 
were  tried,  and  gradually  two  kinds  of  retriever 
were  introduced.  One  variety,  known  as  wavy- 
coated,  wa«  probably  the  result  of  iv  cro^s  with  the 
setter;  and  the  other,  kuuwu  as  curly  eoate<l,  is 
from  the  wiiter  s|>aniel  or  poo»lle.  Not  much 
attention  was  paid  to  the  retnever  until  the  intro- 
duction of  doj;  shows,  about  18.'50,  but  since  that 
time  ilie  bre«u  has  been  kept  free  from  any  fresh 
crow,  with  a  gnat  improvement  in  the  appearanca 
The  two  varieties  of  lettiever  difl'er  only  in  coat ; 
the  curly  coat  hhuuld  enrl  closely  and  'firmly  all 
oirer  the  bodyi  the  wary  eoat  ehimld  fall  atcaisht 
and  thick.  An  intelligent  large  head,  with  a  rntl 
clear  eye,  should  always  be  seen  in  the  retriever. 
L.eg8  and  feet  nee<l  to  be  lRr^;e  and  strong.  The 
retriever  should  not  be  too  snidU.  as  it  needs  a 
j>owerful  dog  to  retrieve  a  haro  BUtce**lully.  The 
retriever  makeM  a  veiy  goisl  wntoh-dog,  and  number- 
less luid  sTKft'imens  of  the  breml  are  to  be  found 
fulfilling  tliis  vocation  only.  The  pure  retriever  it 
gentle  in  temper  and  easy  to  eomniand. 

Retrograde*  in  Aatronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
the  motion  (real  or  apparent)  of  a  celestial  body 
when  that  u  opposite  in  direction  to  the  yearly 
course  of  the  sun  from  west  to  east.  The  superior 
Planets  (q.v.)  retrograiic  when  in  opposition  (see 
Conjunction).  As  their  motion  is  tliun  nearly 
pfirallel  to  the  earth's,  tliey.  nio\iiig  more  slowly 
than  it,  apj>ear  to  fnH  hi/n/ir/  fur  a  time.  Thi.s 
period  of  retrogradation  is  of  coui>«e  longer  for  the 
planets  whose  motion  is  slower,  and  less  for  tho-^e 
whow  H]teed  more  nearly  approaehes  that  of  the 
earth.  The  inferior  planets,  which  move  faster 
than  tiie  earth,  retrograde  when  in  inferior  con- 
junction. TbiAf  eoniee  being  then  nearly  parallel 
to  the  earth's,  they  gain  upon  it,  and  appear  to 
pa>is  the  sun  from  east  to  west.  Thus  Venus, 
when  Hearing  the  end  of  her  appearance  as  an 
e\etiing  star,  descends  each  ni^dit  nearer  to  the 
western  liori.  Ml),  until  so  near  the  suti  as  to  )»•  lost 
in  his  rays.  I'assing  then  to  his  west  aide,  tiie 
planet  reappears  as  a  morning  atar. 

Betii  jsAK  FuMnqoa  Paul  i»  CkWDl,  Caj»- 
miiAL  DB,  waa  bom  at  Montmfmll  in  1014,  of  » 
family  originally  Italian,  that  had  acquired  great 
estate*  in  Brittany  and  formed  connections  with 

the  noblest  familie,s  of  France.  His  uncle  waa 
Archbishop  III'  I'aris,  and  he  was  early  destined  for 
the  churi-li  in  spilt-  of  amours,  duels,  n;i  i  f  \['ry 
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form  of  nnclerical  Itehtivioiir.    A  frirad  reprtMchin;; 

liini  with  liiH  «lel)tN.  '('asar,'  nniil  tlic  H|ilcn(li(i 
yoiiiin  |ir(M]i^al,  '  ut  my  ii^o  owed  nix  tiiiifs  as 
iiiiK'li  !iN  1  do."  Uetz  was  entAn^^led  in  jiolitiojil 
inlriicueM  froin  his  cliildliood  up,  f\ea  under  the 
watcliful  fvo  of  l{ii'h(>li('u,  and,  hH\iii^'  at  Iciijith  in 
1643  obtaiiiCHl  tlie  ctMuljutorehip  witli  reversion  of 
tllC  •rclihiRlio|)iio  of  I'aria,  he  skilfully  used  the 
Borition  to  ninke  the  Paris  populace  devoted  to 
oimMlf.  He  plotted  actively  againat  Mazarin,  and 
WM  one  ol  the  aiain  inattgntora  of  ilie  ontbraak  of 
the  Prande  io  Oetolier  16w.  Daring  tbe  iioxt  four 
years  he  rose  and  fell  with  the  rortunes  of  his 
party,  receivinp,  however,  a  cardinal's  bat  frt>m 
Koine,  until  1652,  when  ln'  wa«  flung  into  prison, 
lin*t  at  Vincennes,  then  at  Nantes.  After  two 
veais  he  made  his  esciiie,  wandered  in  Spain  and 
Vln^lanil,  apjieare<l  at  Home — where,  it  in  naid,  he 
ssecuretl  the  election  of  Pojio  Alexander  \' 1 1.— and 
at  length  in  1662  nia<le  his  peace  with  LouiH  XIV'. 
by  resigning  finally  his  claim  to  the  avclilii!«hopric 
in  exchange  for  the  abbacy  of  Ht  Denis  and  restora- 
tion to  his  other  benefices,  with  arrean.  He  a|>ent 
tlie  iwt  of  lile  life  mninly  in  qniet  at  IViria,  at 
Commerejr,  and  St  Mihiel  In  Lorraine.  Hia  enor- 
mona  dehtt«,  reaching  to  four  iiiillinn!!  of  francs, 
lie  provide*!  for  in  1675  by  deterniininj;  to  '  live 
for  iii.''  creditors,"  making  over  to  tliein  his  whole 
income  save  •2t),tM»t)  livres.  He  died  at  I'ari.-*,  'i4th 
Au>;ii!*t  1<)7!'. 

itclz  waf»  conneete<l  hy  marria;,'e  with  Madame  de 
Scvign«5,  and  fiKureH  in  a  perluipis  t<M)  pleaaing  light 
in  her  delightful  letters.  His  MhuoirtJi,  coming 
down  bat  till  16^,  throws  much  liijhton  the  dark 
and  troubled  intrigiiee  of  the  Fronae,  and  displays 

Suite  remarkable  skill  in  nanmtiTo  and  elaborate 
baneter-drawinj^.  His  own  ebaraeter  has  been 
sketched  with  faithful,  if  unkindly,  troth  by  his 
great  antagoniHt,  La  l!<M-hef()ucatild,  and  the  sum 
of  the  whole  is  contained  in  tlie  wonlr* :  'He 
rained  up  tlie  greatest  di-iirilet->  in  the  Ktate  witli 
out  having  formed  any  plan  liow  to  profit  by  them.' 

The  earliest  edition  of  hia  niuit«rpiece  in  a  kind 
peculiar  to  French  literature  apiat-arod  at  Nancy  in  1717, 
but  the  first  adequate  edition  was  f^ven  in  the  24th 
ToL  of  Michaud  and  Poujoulat's  odlpction  I  Paris  1R.'W). 
Later  and  letter  editions  are  hy  (ieruj«>7.  (1H44)  and 
(.'ham|iolli(.n- Figeac  (  1K5<»  i;  but  the  U-nt  ih  that  in  the 
R«Tits  (pf  '  I>-H  t.raml)*  fxjrivainii  de  la  Francf.'  edited 
«uco<s'^ivi'1t  liy  A.  I'lMllet,  J.  (iourdanlt,  »nd  H.  Clian- 
tflaUio  I  10  vuln.,  L  ix..  1^72  S.S  I.    Sii>  wnrkii  hv  CumiiT 

(2  v.d<.  l.sG;n,  Tepin  (3d  ed.  1872),  OuuiteUuM  (3  vols. 
187S-79),  and  Gazicr  (1876). 

Betli  Bais,  or  Raiz,  Qilucs  db,  a  15tb-century 
mooster  of  iniquity,  waa  a  Breton  of  high  rank  and 

family  mnneet  jmi^,  who  distinguiMlieil  hiinrtelf 
under  ( 'liarles  \11.  in  the  struggle  with  tlie  Kn^lisdi, 
llglitin^;  liy  the  side  of  the  Maiil  at  Orleans,  and 
Iwiii  iri",'  the  alm.H-dish  at  the  coronation  i4  the  king. 
He  \Mus  made  marshal  of  France  in  I4'2l),  and  soon 
aft»'r  retired  to  hiseiitateH,  where  for  over  ten  years 
he  is  allegetl  to  have  indulged  in  the  moat  infamouH 
orgies,  having  kipnapped  or  enticed  to  his  castle 
as  many  i\n  150  children,  who  were  sacrificed  snn 
victims  to  hii  nnnatural  Inata  or  bis  sorceries.  He 
was  at  length  hanged  and  burned  at  Nantes  in 
1440,  after  a  trial  closed  by  hia  own  confession. 
It  should  be  note<l  that  the  whole  storv  is  by  no 
means  free  from  siispieion,  and,  nlOIl'o^er,  that 
I'oth  the  lii><h()|>  uf  Nantes  and  the  I  Mike  of 
Hrittany  were  active  |.ri-u[i.il  ■■iii'iiiir.-<  uf  lli-l/. 
Alteiiipi.s  have  been  nnide  to  find  in  liim  an  hi.s- 
torical  itriginal  for  '  Rlu«d>eard  '  by  j>er>kons  ignorant 
of  the  world-wide  difTuKion  of  stonen  of  forbidden 
clianilters  an<l  puniubnient**  for  ciirit>nity.  See 
IJarin^  < lonld's  tlook  of  ll'f  /v-  ]l'<,lrrs  (  isiyi). 

EeUsch*  Frieorich  AtuusT  Mokitz.  |)ainter 
and  enj^ver.  was  horn  in  Dreadon,  Mb  Deoember 


1779,  and  studied  at  the  academy  of  hi?*  native  city, 
where  he  l>ecjinie  a  jirofeasor  in  iK24.  He  dieil  1  ith 
dune  1837.  He  ii.-m  acquire*!  great  celebrity  >>y  Ids 
etchings  in  nutiitic  .>t  SrliilN  i  mul  ( ;iM-tlu---th('>w;  of 
(iocthe's  Fuiist  licin;,'  iiai  licularly  well  known — 
Kouque's  tales,  and  SllaKe^I►eare.  His  masterjiiece 
i«  'The  Chess •  plavers '  (Man  acainst  Satan L 
Hetsseb  likewise  pit&itad  admirablyln  oils. 

Keaclllin.  Johann.  also  known  fay  hia  Gr«!C- 

ised  name  of  Cajmio,  buinanist  and  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  Htdirew  stiidicTi  in  (Jennaiiy,  was 
Iwrnat  I'forziieim  in  the  Hlack  Fore-st,  "iSlh  Decem- 
lier  I4.>5.  Ilr  received  his  earlieiit  education  at 
Schlettstftfit,  and  in  1473  wa*<  ap|iointed  travelling 
companion  to  I'rinoe  Friedrich  of  Baden.  In  this 
capm-itv  be  visited  Fans,  where  he  studied  Gn»ek 
under  Hermoqjrnins  of  Sparta,  besides  assidiioaaly 

f>ractiaing  the  eompodtion  of  Latin.  Two  jaaia 
ater  KeuehUn  went  to  Basel,  wbore  bo  oaotaiined 
hia  study  of  Oraek,  and  wrote  his  Latin  dictionary-. 
VoeeAmaritu  Srevilotjuus  (1476).  In  the  Mune 
year  he  paid  a  sei-onil  \  i--it  t<i  France,  studie<l  law 
at  OrieariH  (  1478)  and  at  I'uitiers.  then,  returning 
to  Gennany  {14H1  ),  set  up  as  li-cturer  at  Tiibin^'eu. 
In  14H2  and  aj^ain  in  14!M)  he  wa-s  in  Italy  on  the 
husine-sH  of  l)iike  El«'rhanl ;  in  149*2  we  find  him 
studying  Hebrew  under  a  learne*!  Jew,  .lacob 
Jehiel  Loans,  the  imperial  physician.  In  141* 
Renchlin  went  to  Heidelbere,  where  he  became  the 
main  pronioterof  Greek  studies  in  Germany,  though 
not  a  public  loetnnr.  In  1488  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  Philip  tbe  Bleetor-palatine,  and  applied  hinwelf 
more  vigorously  than  ever  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  Keucblin  returned  to  Stuttgart  in 
1499,  and  in  1,')(K)  nli'.ained  a  judicial  appointment. 
In  l.)()6  ap|M'ared  lii.s  7i'«»//>/(»  ;</</  I.i/iiiikf  I/eOniiar. 
His  Hebraic  studit-^f,  wlii(  h  cniliraced  the  po*>t- 
biblical  .lewish  liteniture,  were  drawing  bim  into 
liittcr  strife  «ith  learnwl  Jews,  .lew  i.sh  pr<»>elyte!4, 
and  the  l>oniinii  anH,  nnd  dinx-tly  an«l  |M)werifully 
helping  on  the  KcfoniKitioii.  It  wa-s  in  1510  that 
Johann  Ffeiferkom,  a  Jewish  pro«elyte,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  renegade,  called  upon  princes  and 
subjects  to  persecutie  the  religion  of  nia  jbtthotSk 
and  e.siMM-iaIly  urged  the  emperor  to  bom  or  confis- 
cate all  Jewish  books  except  the  Bible.  Reucblin 
remonstrated,  maintaining  that  no  Jewish  l>o<>ks 
Hhoiild  l»e  destroyed  except  tho«e  directly  written 
nj^ainwt  Christianity.  This  tolerant  attitude  drew 
upon  Heuchlin  the  enmity  of  the  1  >oniiriicjins,  and 
particularly  the  innuisitor,  Jakoh  von  Hoo^trateii. 
Thes«'  enemies  of  Iteucldin  held  i)os.s»»jtsion  of  tbe 
univerailies  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Erfurt,  and  Mainz ; 
but  all  the  Altfngnlihed  and  independent  thtnkent 
in  Gennany  were  on  the  side  of  the  brave  and 
humane  scholar.  Among  the  RenchKnists  we  may 
es|H>cially  mention  tbo  names  of  Ulrich  von  Hntten 
(q.v.)  and  Frani  von  ^kingen  (q.v.) ;  and  to  this 
controversy  we  owe  the  Epistolte  Obseurormn  ]'it 
itriim  {n.v.).  A  ouarrel  broke  out  Iwtween  l  lridi 
I)uke  of  Wurtemi»er),'  and  the  Swaldan  League,  in 
the  c<iiii-e  <if  which  Heuchlin  l»ecame  a  prisoner  of 
Duke  \\  ilhfliu  of  Havaria.  who,  however,  in  l.VJ(> 
appointe<l  him  profex.sor  at  the  university  of  ln;.'ol 
Mladt.  In  1.V22  the  plague  broke  out  at  ingolstadt. 
an<l  Reuchlin  taunlit  once  more  for  a  term  at 
Tubinj,M'n,  hut  himiu  after  fell  sick  and  die<I  at 
Lielienzell,  near  Hirscbau,  on  the  30tli  of  June. 

Rendilin  edited  varioua  Greek  texta,  publiabed  a  Greek 
granunar,  a  whole  leries  ef  potanisal  paamUst^  aad  » 
satinssl  drama  lafltinst  the  ObssannoslBK  and  Mk 
Vrrho  MirOh*  mtDtAtU  (MMiMia 
»ophioo<«BMMliBlie  IndMMif.  Ses  lives  bv  Hwbsia 
(Load.  1843),  Oeinr  Boiawte  (lOTK  wd  a 

work  on  hlin  by  H(>utein.(lfl88). 

Reilinont,  Ai.kukd  von,  a  Gennan  historian, 
was  bom  at  Aix-la-C'liapelle  on  15th  Angust  IS06, 
and  died  there  on  i7th  April  1887*  hnvutg  fniai 
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189  to  IMO  followed  «  dtytonwtie  career,  chiefly  in 
Italy.   His  uumberlew  trwki  deal  nudnty  with 

Italian  history,  and  one  of  the  lient  known,  his 
Larcmo  de  Media,  api>earetl  in  Englisli  in  1876. 

Bi^mlOll*  formerly  called  Ile  DE  Roi'RBon,  an 
idmd  belonging  to  France,  and  lying  in  the  Indian 
ileeaa,  115  miles  SW.  from  M«iiriuaa  and  3iiO  K. 
from  Madagascar.   An  ellipae  in  shape,  it  has  an 

area  of  970  sq.  ni.,  being  38  miles  in  length  and  28 
in  brewltli.  Pop.  in  1892,  171,731,  mostly  Creoles, 
hut  inchidinv'  15,000  ii»';^'riH'H  ainl  nearly  30,000 
native's  of  Iiulia.  The  ItacklMHie  i>f  tlie  inland  is  a 
volcAiiic  riui^,'!',  culiiiiuatinj;  in  two  highest  [Miaka, 
the  Fiton  de  Neiges  ( lO.OttO  fe«?t)in  the  oentre  of 
the  island,  and  in  the  south  eAsi  I'iioii  ilc  Kour- 
naise  (8612  feet),  one  of  the  most  active  volcAnoea 
in  the  world.  The  centra]  parte  of  the  island 
between  these  volcanic  peaks  consist  of  plateaus 
and  terraces,  separated  oy  deep  canldran-ahaped 
nlkgra  and  oanoWf  1n^  piafoaiidr  fngm  and 
imriDM.  Piton  de  FtMiMii*  to  MmmHud  by  a 
va.st  <Irearv  desert  called  likt  A^V*  JMM  (*Blint 
Land  ).  F.xcept  in  the  moantainons  parts  the  soil 
is  in  general  very  fruitful.  The  scenery  i.s  often 
lieautiful.  Streams,  althoiifjh  not  large,  are  very 
numerous,  and  fall  in  cnscudes  to  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  hot,  hut  on  the  whole  not  ludiealtliy. 
Rainfall  averages  45i  inches  in  the  year.  Cyclones 
sometimes  occur  during  the  hotter  and  rainy  part 
of  the  year  (November  to  April),  and  high  spnng- 
tides  occasionally  do  serious  damage  during  the 
remaining  drier  months.  One-third  of  the  island 
is  cultivated,  <me-tliird  under  timber,  an<l  one- 
sixth  is  gram-land.  Tropical  fruits,  sugar  (the 
staple  crop),  coffee,  vanilla,  cinchona,  maize,  vegc- 
tahles  ( potatoes,  &c. ),  snicex,  toljocco,  and  similar 
pnxiucts  are  grown.  Tlie  total  trade  is  estimated 
at  li  million  sterling— exports,  £(i.'')0,(XK) ;  inqxirts, 
£700.mK)  to  i;D(K),(MX>.  liy  far  the  most  iniiwrtant 
article  of  export  is  sugar  ^£450,0(X));  coffee,  vanilla, 
rum,  potatoes,  and  tapioca  are  the  other  chief 
exports.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  rice, 
claret,  and  in  a  secondary'  degree  lard,  live  cattle, 
fiah,  giBiii»  coal,  oils.  floar»  and  cloth.  The  capital 
of  we  iileiid  is  8t  Denis,  on  the  north  coast,  with 
8^000  inhabitants,  a  college,  a  botanic  garden,  Ac  ; 
tt  is  a  bishop's  seat.  The  remidning  towns  are  St 
Paul,  on  the  north-west,  with  29,000  inlial)itant4», 
an<l  with  marine  workshops ;  St  Pierre,  on  the 
s<>\ith-we.st  coa.st,  js)p.  20,009;  Pointe  ih-s  (lalets, 
the  new  jM»rt,  l>etween  St  Denis  and  St  Paul  ;  and 
Sala/ie,  with  warm  mineral  spriii^'M,  a  licilth  resort 
of  tiOOO  inhabitants.  Tlie  coast  towns  areeonneot«d 
by  a  railway  78  miles  long.  The  oolonv  costs 
i>Yance  some  £170,000  every  year^and  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  a  ooODod  of  tUlty  meni' 
ben.  momon  and  Mauritius  were  discovered  by 
the  Portngnese  navigator,  Mascarenbas,  and  named 
after  him  the  Mascarene  Isles.  The  French  took 
]Mis.<«ession  of  this  island  in  1649,  and  called  it 
iJourhDti,  which  was  ohangeti  to  Heutiion  at  the 
Kevoluiiitn.  and  to  Isle  Bonaparte  in  IHOf).  Reunion 
ha-s  lieen  the  olticial  name  siiu-e  1H4K.  The  island 
was  in  the  poHser«ion  of  liritain  from  IHIO  to  IS1'>. 

8ss  Bory  de  St  Vinoent,  Vo^,Kt  (1804):  MailUrd. 
NtU  tur  la  IH'union  (1862):  Koustia,  L'lU  4*  la 
Riunion  (4  vok.  1H8-2  et  tg.);  and  KsUar,  MFmlmt-umd 
VoU»lebey\  (Ur  Inttl  B/union  { 1888). 

Re'ns,  a  town  of  Spain,  58  miles  hy  rail  SW.  of 
Barcelona  and  4  N.  of  its  seaport.  Salon.  The  \\rm- 
peri tv  of  the  place  ilates  from  alKiut  175<\  wlien  a 
iiumfcer  of  Engli.'<h  merchants  set tle<l  then'.  It  is 
n  husy  centre  of  the  cotton,  silk,  and  silk  ribbon 
industries,  prepares  wine,  and  manaftietaTee  eoap, 
brandy,  and  leather.    Pop.  27,505. 

Reuss  a  tributary  of  the  Aar  in  Switzerland, 
rises  on  the  nortbeni  feoe  of  febe  Sfc  Gotbaid,  flowa 
«g  


northwards  past  Andermatt  and  Amateg,  between 
which  places  its  bed  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
and  narrow  gorge,  spanned  by  the  DevQ^  Bridge 

and  other  wonders  of^Swiss  roadmaking,  and  enters 
the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  This  it 
leaves  again  at  its  northern  end,  at  the  town  of 
Lucerne,  and,  still  going  nearly  due  north,  reaches 
tlie  Aar  near  WindisL-h  (Aargaa)u  Ite  lengtll  ia 
90  miles ;  its  basin,  1317  sq.  m. 

Seiiss,  the  mmw  of  two  aovenlgB  prinaipalities 

of  Germany,  lying  between  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony 
on  the  E.,  the  Prussian  duchy  of  that  name  on 
the  N.,  antl  Havaria  on  the  S.  Since  1666  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Keuss  have  Irkju 
div)de<l  lH>tween  the  Elder  and  the  Younger  lines. 
The  princi|>ality  of  Ueuss-Greiz  (the  Elder  Line) 
is  122  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  had  (in  1890)  6'2,759 
inhabitants.  The  cliief  town  is  Greiz  (q.v.).  The 
principality  of  the  Yoonger  line  is  Keuss-Schleiz- 
Gera.  Area,  319  so.  m.  {  pop.  (1890)  119,.'S.'>5. 
Capital,  Schleiz  (q.v.).  Of  both  principalities  the 
annaoe  ia  hilly,  hmag  faarwaed  oy  the  Franken- 
wald  (Thfliueer  ^PVald),  whoae  eommite  reach 
upwards  of  20O0  feet  in  height.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  8aale  and  the  White  Elst^r,  the  valleys 
of  which  are  well  cultivat^nl.  Mdtc  than  a  third 
of  each  state  is  covered  with  forests  ;  cattle  are 
fatttiuett  on  the  c.\U>nsive  meadows  ;  and  \\  »K)llen, 
cotton,  and  silk  goods  are  woven.  The  reigning 
prince  of  each  state  ia  a  hereditarj'  sovereign,  and 
in  each  state  always  bears  the  name  of  lieiurich 
( Henry ).  He  is  the  executive.  Keuas-Greiz  has  a 
legislative  assembly  of  twelve  members,  of  whom 
nine  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  six  years ;  Reuss- 
Sehleia-Gera  has  an  assembly  of  fifteen  members, 
of  whom  twelve  are  chosen  for  three  years  by  the 
people. 

Reuss,  Eduard,  a  learned  Protestant  theo- 
logian, WHS  bom  at  Strashurg,  July  18,  1804.  He 
first  studied  philology'  at  Strasburg,  then  theology 
there,  at  GtfttiiiMD,  and  at  Halle,  and  oriental 
languages  at  Paiu  mider  SilveatiQ  de  Sanr ;  next 
qualified  as  privat-doeent  to  the  theohigieaf  ncnlty 
at  Straeborg,  and  filled  a  chair  as  ordinary  pro- 
fessor from  18M  to  1838,  and  again  after  the  re- 
estahlislniiPiit  of  the  nnivenilgf  fiom  1878  to  1888. 
He  died  April  15,  1891. 

His  chief  works  are  Getehiehte  der  hetli'./tn  Schriftrn 
AVt(rti  TeMammU  ( 1H4'2 :  6th  t-d.  18«7 ;  Kiig.  trans. 
Ito'itoii,  1}<H4);  Orrrhiclit.  tier  hrili'jen  Schriftrti  AlUn 
T'xtamcntt  ( Wl ) ;  <oi*i  Histotrf  d''  la  ThifAtygie  Chrft- 
uhiir  au  Siicli  A /■f)ft"li:jut'  (1H."/J;  'M  ed.  1864;  Eng. 
trutis.  1872);  /ful'iin  idu  Canon  dr.f  .SfiirifM  Erriturfu 
dans  r£ffliM  Chiytiruiit  ,  En^.  trans   h'A'm.  1HS4); 

and  La  BMe,  Traiiuction  nouvelJe  uin-  <  ''irnnK  ttt'itrc 
(19  voU.  1877  79).     With  Baum  »nd  Vuxuu  lir  corn 
Dienoed  in  1863  the  publication  of  a  monumental  edition 
of  Oklvin'a  works  (44  vols,  up  to  hia  death). 

Reiltcrt  Fritz,  Ciennan  humorist,  was  bom 
at  Stavenhagen  (' Stemhagen')  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  7th  November  ISIQl  Hia  fefeher,  t£a 
burgomaster,  aent  Mm  to  Roatoek  and  Jeoa  to,' 
study  law.  But  in  1833  he  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  death— in  common  with  other' 
nieml>ers  of  the  Jena  BurscAentcha/t  (q.v.)  Ger- 
ifuiiiin  he  had  indulge*!  in  wild  studentHs' talk  about 
tlie  fatherland  and  national  unity  ;  that  was  his 
only  oflence.  The  capitfl.1  sentence  was,  however, 
commuted  to  one  of  thirty  years'  imprisonment. 
Young  Ileuter  was  dragged  from  one  fortress 

1)rison  to  another  in  Silesia,  Prassia,  and  Mecklen- 
)urg,  and  often  subjected  to  great  hardships  and 
even  wanton  cruelty,  and  did  not  regidn  his  free- 
dom until  Fiederiek- William  IV.  aaoended  the 
throne  of  Prussia  in  1840l  Although  a  general 
amnesty  gave  him  back  his  liberty  after  seven 
years  of  iiuprisoninent,  his  career  was  spoiled  and 
bie  health  inann^  rained »  an  aJRaetian  of  thn 
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stomach  creat«?<l  in  liini  an  abnormal  craviii;;  for 
stnui^:  drink,  wliicli  he  never  cdinju.-reil.  Ii  was 
fleven  yeans  iimre  Intforc  ho  setlltMl  down  to  his 
life's  work.  HiH  father,  ;i  st^-rn  ami  st-vere  man, 
having  in  the  lueantiine  turneil  his  back  upon  him 
as  a  gooti  for  nothing,  he  tried  to  rarame  bis  legal 
stadies,  learned  farming,  taught  pupils,  bat  lived 
clliefllv  on  the  kindness  of  a  friend  and  on  a  small 
Aunittgr  left  bim  liy  his  faUNTijrbo  diad  in  1845. 
Rmtar  \>tgui  to  write  (bat  tn  nigh  Gwinan ;  bnt 
having  thrown  into  rongh  verae  form,  in  Low  Ger- 
man, the  jokeM  and  merry  tales  of  the  countryside, 
he  jnitjlished  them — I.au.srh'H  iin  IWinc/s  ;  18th 

eti.  18iS9),  and  the  b<K)k  heojiine  at  once  a  great 
favourite  \sith  all  who  spoke  iiiid  read  Low  (ler- 
man.  Two  years  later  he  wrote  an  couiiUy  suc- 
cessful Lowuerman  poem,  lieis'  mth  Bclligen  (12th 
ed.  1884),  describing  in  broad  humorous  iaahion 
tile  ionmey  of  certain  pcawati  to  Bfllgtnm  in 
March  of  culture.  The  next  seven  years  ( 1856-63), 
poned  at  Neubrandenbui;g,  were  the  period  in 
wkidi  h«  wrote  bis  gtmtml  booki.  Tlie  fint  of 
tiieee  were  a  eeeond  ▼olame  of  Ldtt$die»  u»  Rimet* 
(1858;  15th  ed.  1889),  and  the  deeply  tragic  poem 
Kein  H utu ntj  [\H5H  ;  1 1th  eil.  1H91),  picturing  the 
wretche<lne«<  of  the  semi-seris  on  the  great  Meek 
lenhurg  domain."*.  The  rest,  except  llnnne  Xute 
( lSi)<)  ;  l.'Uh  ed.  1K,H4),  a  poetic  narrative  in  which 
birds  tigiire  jironiinently  as  speaking  characters, 
were  all  written  in  prose  in  Low  (Jernian  {Plait- 
DeuUch),  and  were  published  under  the  general 
title  of  Olle  Kamellen,  which  may  be  given  in 
English  as  Old-time  Storie*.  These  books,  more 
especially  Vt  de  FranzomUid  ( 1860 ;  17th  ed.  1891 ; 
Sng.  trans,  ae  TA*  Ymr  'tSt  1878),  Ut  wdm  Fa 
iungitid  iimi  iMi  «tt.  1891).  and  bk  MMter 
piece,  Ut  mtne  Slromttd  {m2-&i ;  17tb  ad.  1891), 
spread  Reuter'n  fame  abroad  through  all  Germaoy, 
and  liftcfl  Inm  to  the  prouil  p'wition  of  Oermany's 
greatest  liunioriHt  ne.\t  after  Jean  Paul  ;  as  a  liter- 
ary artist  he  ranks  in  many  respects  al>ove  Jean 
Paul.  These  tales  have  the  indubitable  flavour  of 
real  life  :  thev  deal  with  the  characters  and  doings 
of  rural  Mecklenbaig,  are  told  with  the  verve  of 
the  bom  stoiy-teller,  and  an  batlwd  in  the  purest 
and  sunniest  homonr.  Like  eveiy  tnia  hamorist. 
Renter  is  master  of  a  tender  p&thoa.  Unda  Bl«rig 
in  Stromtid  ht  ona  of  tha  neatest  creations  of 
Oemao  Hteratttra.  The  beet  witness  to  Reuters 
own  character  is  the  history  he  wrute  (f  V  miiif 
Ftstungstid)  of  the  miseralde  seven  years  he  spent 
in  jtrison  :  the  lxM>k  has  not  one  word  of  Kittn  iiess 
or  a  single  trace  of  revengeful  fcelin>,'  thnui^'hout  ; 
j^'ood  nalure  and  humour  are  its  dominant  imtc^ 
Besides  the  works  quoted,  Heater  also  wrote  Sf/iurr 
Murr  (1861  ;  lltli  ed.  1886).  sketches  of  country 
life,  partly  antohiojjrrHpliical ;  DvrchlituchtiMg(\'6S6; 
11th  e«l.  1H.S()),  a  kind  of  hnraoroos  historioal  novel; 
the  aatitieal  Urge$ek*eht  von  Mdektlnbom  (1874), 
and  othen.  Renter  lived  at  ffSennainh  in  Imringia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wartbuf,  from  188S  tUllUa 
death  on  1 2th  July  1K74. 

Hi»  Sdmmtlirhe  Wrrlc  wcri'  jmhlislied  in  ];i  \o\».  at 
Wisinar  in  IWW  fi8  ;  to  thfs«  Adolf  Wilhiatult  .vld.d  twu 
more  in  1X75,  t')(;t'thfr  with  a  bi<»j!ra|iliy  Tin-  7 
volumes  of  »  pi'pidnr  <-<litiiiii  i  lST?-"**!  lisvc  escli  eone 
throu^li  M'voriil  rilitiiiii?<.  Otlur  Uiiii;rii|ihies  of  liiiii  have 
been  writtt  n  liy  (  tlAjjati  ( '.'d  i-il.  1n7.">'  and  Khrrt  (1X74). 
.Ve  al.Ho  (iaedertz,  Frtlz-Rfxt- r- 1:- ;  i  jin,  i  1  "is.")  |  and 
JifuUr  atiuiien  and  oon.sult  M'CuiJuui's  iitud%e$ 

in  Low  (Jerman  Literature  { 18H4 ). 

Beater*  Babom  Paul  Juuto,  well  loMnni 
from  tha  familiar  newapapar  heading  *Reot«r^  I 

Telegram,'  was  )>om  at  Cassel,  21st  Joly  1821.  In 
Aix-la-Chapelle  he  formed  in  1849  an  organisation 
for  collecting  (partly  by  pi;:fnn  jiosf }  and  trans- 
mitting by  telegraph  commercial  and   linancial  1 
aawa ;  and  in  1851  ha  ttamferred  liia  headqaartars  I 


to  London.  As  tele;;raidiM  e.vtentk^<l  tlitoughout 
the  world  he  multiplieu  the  ram i(i cation.*,  of  his 
system  till  it  embraced  the  reniotot  n-^inns.  He 
<-\i-n  n I aintained  couriers  where  tlio  trlf;.'ijiiih.s  did 
not  reach— between  Pckin  and  Kiachta.  In 
1865  Renter  oonvartod  bis  business  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  and  in  1871  ba  waa  mada  n  baron 
of  Germany.  In  1872  the  Shah  of  Ponin  gave  him 
the  sole  right  of  making  railwma^  WoHttncllunea, 
foresto,  &e.--n  monoiK>ly  never  made  ohetive, 
and  aiinalled  in  1868,  when  the  concession  of  the 
Imperial  Rank  of  Persia  was  conferretl  on  liim. 

ReutllnKeil.  a  pleasant  town  of  Wiirtemberg, 
situated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Neckar,  8  miles  £. 
by  8.  of  Tubingen  and  20  S.  of  Stuttgart.  Manv 
ot  its  bouses  are  old  and  pictureuque.  Tlie  church 
of  St  Mary  (1247-1343),  with  a  tower  243  feet 
high,  is  a  noble  Gothie  edifice.  Woollen  and  cotton 
yams  are  spun,  and  cloth,  leather,  cntlery,  hosiery, 
paper.  See.  are  ntanufactared.  Reatliogen  waa 
formerly  a  free  im])erial  town  and  a  member  of 
the  Swahian  I,«ague ;  it  came  to  Wiirtemliaif  in 
1802.    Pop.  (IKHT))  17, .•119;  (1890)  lS.,>fc;. 

Revalf  or  Rkvkl,  a  Russian  seaport,  capital  of 
Esthonia,  stands  on  a  .'imul!  hay  on  the  south  !*ide 
of  the  (iulf  of  Finlainl,  oojiosite  Helsingfon-  (.'vi 
miles  distant),  and  232  miles  by  rail  WSW.  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  tne  (old )  upper  and 
( new )  lower  towns.  Tlie  fotmar  oontaina  the  eathe- 
dral,  the  castle,  govenior%  vealdaaea,  and  thehoases 
of  the  ((Jennan)  nobilit>*.  The  new  town  ext«nd» 
outside  the  city  walls.  There  are  several  ni»Hli»*val 
guild-houses,  in  some  of  whicli  are  prcf»erved  valu- 
able arohive.s,  and  an  inijKirtant  museum  of  anti- 
quities. Keval  exports  cereals  ( chiefly  oats  ),  spirits, 
flax,  and  other  ctmimodities  to  the  value  of  more 
than  2k  millions  sterling :  and  im]>orts  cotton,  coal, 
and  other  goods  to  the  value  of  6^  millions.  There 
is  little  industry,  hmndy,  vinegar,  and  wool  being 
manufactured  to  a  mail  extent  Pop.  (1885) 
51,277,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were 
WethomiBBB.  and  nearly  ooa^foorth  of  Germaa 
deaeent  Beval  waa  foondad  hf  WaMmiar  II.  of 
Denmark  in  1219,  and  became  a  flonrisbinc  Hanse 
town.  It  was  long  held  ( from  1846 )  by  the  Livonian 
Knights,  wfts  ma<le  over  to  Sweden  in  K^til,  and 
was  ls'sif^'e<l  hy  Peter  the  tireat  and  annexed  to 
the  Russian  eni]>irf  in  1710.  In  lllli  a  naval  har- 
bour was  founde<l.  .See  works  by  Bunge  (1874)^ 
Amelung  ( 1884),  and  Ilaneen  (3d  ed.  188B). 

Revalenta  Arabica.  See  Lentil. 

Reveille  (the  true  French  form  l>eing  r^m/), 
the  moniiny  call  for  tniops.    Sf>«-  I^t  i.LK 

RcTClation  i-'<  a  familiar  the<dogical  expres- 
.sion,  commonly  apjilied  to  the  knowledge  of  Him- 
self which  God  has  given  to  man  in  Holy  Scripture. 
In  iteelf,  however,  the  wonl  is  piayaily  osed  not 
manly  of  the  divine  knowledge  oomwonieated  to 
no  in  Seriptara,  but  of  all  dime  knowledge  oom* 
mnniemted  through  whatever  aonioa.  GonadoBea 
and  reason  am  in  themselves  modee  of  iwdation, 
in  so  far  as  they  witnc-s  to  us  of  tlie  divine  I.hws 
which  himl  our  moral  life,  and  in  liannony  with 
which  the  health  and  liajipincv-j  ui  tlmt  life  can 
alone  W  found.  Hi-^toiy  is  alwi  a  spwie^  of  revela- 
tion, unfolding,',  as  it  di>es,  the  sjinie  iii\  ine  law.* 
collectively  in  the  race.  Then  nature  reveals  the 
divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and  science, 
the  interpreter  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
known  the  great  laws  governing  the  material  nni- 
vwaau  truly  makes  known  tha  divine  will  to  na. 
Bm  It  bwith  ilia  Seflpfniea  of  theOM  and  New 
Taatament  that  the  idea  of  revelation  has  come  to 
be  eeneeially  associated.  The  Holy  Scrinture*  are 
hy  all  Christians  regarded  as  in  a  speti.ii  •-••nr-e  the 
medium  of  divine  revelation  to  the  human  race : 
God  having  thanin  made  known  moaa  fnliy  and 
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elearly  flMui  etiewherB  Hia  win  and  ehwaeter.  Bat 

at  the  same  time  we  mast  not  confound  revelation, 
in  it*«  fact  ami  ewtenee,  with  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Tlieee  lKM)k--«  are  only  the  liighe.st  or  most  ilistin- 
ptiis)if<l  form  or  iiii-iiium  of  revelation,  which,  in 
U.--''|f.  and  essentially,  must  always  imply  com- 
munication from  one  mind  to  another,  and,  in  a 
reli^oos  sense,  from  tho  divine  to  the  huinau  mind. 
Scnptnre  is,  in  ita  several  booka,  regarded  as  the 
preeminent  medium  of  thb  eonlMfe  or  interchange 
of  the  divine  end  hiuneo,  ae  the  reeotd  of  apeeul 
comnmniefttioDe  wbieb  God  made  in  time  peet  to 
bolv  men,  'who  spake  as  they  were  moved  ligr tlie 
Holy  Spirit.'  It  ron/otfu,  in  short,  a  revelatioa  for 
u-^  ;  hnt  the  rovplation  is  not  the  rcconi,  hut  the 
knowledge  which  tin-  rtword  conveyH  to  our  minds. 
See  Bible,  Inspiration. 

KcTelatlODt  Buok  of,  the  lost  book  of  the 
New  TestanMnt  eenon.  liudUion.— In  the  oldest 
extant  MSS.  the  title  is  simply  '  Apocalypee  [i.e. 
lievelotioD]  of  John'  {Apokmyptis  joannou),  and 
thoe  doee  noi  oo  bejood  whiat  the  book  ilielf 
dedene.  The  farther  designation  of  the  antbor 
in  the  tadns  rteeplus  (followml  by  the  Authorised 
Version)  as  John  'tlie  divine'  has  no  good  MS. 
authority,  but  is  an  echo  of  tlie  undonbtt'dly  early 
tradition  which  ideiititiiht  him  with  tiio  author  of 
the  fourth  g(x|K'l  ( who  was  called  <A«o/'«/<>.«,  trans- 
latetl  'the  divine,'  first  by  Eusebius,  U'CAUse  he 
l>ej,'in-H  hi.-i  goMiM-l  not  with  the  earthly  genealogy  of 
.teMis  but  witli  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Loj^os),  and  of  the  tradition  which  identiUe,H  tho 
author  of  both  works  with  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Other  oomparatively 
aBieisnk  fbnna  of  tlie  ml»,  still  more  explicit  in  this 
aenae,  are  'The  RevdatMO  of  John  the  Divine  and 
Evan^'eli.st.'  and  'The  Bovelatioo  <if  the  Apoatle 

and  hvangelist  John.' 

The  ■  A|K)calyp»e  of  John'  is  included  in  the 
Munitorian  canon  ;  it  was  also  reckone<l  by  Origen 
araong  the  '  homologoumena'  or  'iu-kuowle<lged ' 
liook.-  of  New  Testament  Scripturt?.  It  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Irenieus,  Hippolytus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertallian.^  Justin 
Martyr  (ctrca  147)  makes  reference  to  it  as  the 
work  ol  the  aposUe  John,  and  It  waa  oaed  by 
TheopbUaa  of  Aatioeh  {eirea  ISO)  and  A^ottonios, 
and  commented  oo  by  Helito  of  Sardis  (area  170). 
Outtide  the  Catholic  Church  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Montanists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  rojectod  by 
those  whom  Epiphanius  call«  Alogi  and  by  the  Mar- 
cioniteii,  while  within  the  lUmian  church  it«  claims 
were  dixput^'d  by  an  ecclesiastic  namtxl  (laiuH  or 
CaiuH  ;  bin  arguments  in  turn  were  controvert+Ml 
in  an  apohjgetic  writing  by  his  contemporary, 
Hippolytus.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  'anti- 
legooiena '  or  '  disputed '  works  by  Eusebius ;  it  is 
aboent  from  the  Syriae,  and  from  the  Memphitic 
aad  Thebaie  (Egyptian)  venioBa  of  the  Scripture, 
and  from  the  lists  of  Qyiil  of  Jenualem,  Gregory 
NaxianTen,  and  Chrysoetom,  an  welt  as  from  the 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  from  the  ao- 
callc<l  '  a|KMtolic  canons.'  Them  ia  no  tmatworthy 
evidence  that  Papias  knew  it. 

As  reganlt*  authornhip,  the  book  itself  clainm  to 
be  written  by  'John,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
'  who  iMire  witness  of  all  things  that  he  .saw  ;'  and 
it  is  to  be  olmerved  that  many  of  the  incidental 
lefeieuees  to  it  in  early  writers  are  evidently  mere 
rapetitions  of  this  atatemenk  But  the  veeeption 
of  the  Apocalypee  Into  the  eaiion  waa  no  oonbt 
partly  determined  by  the  hdief  that  this  John  was 
the  son  of  Zelie<Iee.  This  beli^  is  implied  in  the 
Muratorian  canon,  mid  th  it  he  was  the  apostle  is 
cat«goricHlly  stat^Nl  bv  .lust  hi  Martyr  and  Irenn'UB. 
Dioovsiusof  Alevanilriii  (»■/'•'•'/ "i.^O  I.  lioweN  cr,  while 
not  disputing  the  canonicity  of  the  book,  found 
hiBMelf  nnaNe  to  onseoiM  tho  aigiiaMntB  of 


eeitain  who  had  preceded  Un  against  Ito  apostolle 

authorship,  and  he  accordingly  assigned  it  to  '  some 
other'  John— perha^  (he  tnonghtyjobn  the  Pres- 
byter.  Eusebms  with  aoBio  definitenoH  aorignod 

it  to  the  last  named. 

As  to  the  time  of  its  composition  tradition  is  far 
from  consiBtent.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment,  for  example,  incidentally  places  it 
earlier  tlian  the  Patuine  epistles;  unt  Irena-us 
expressly  statee  that  it  'was  seen  towards  the 
cloee  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. '  This  statement  of 
Iremeus  is  sometimes  interpreted  as  implying  that 
the  book  waa alao  viifeifn  vbmi  bat  ason probably 
he  intended  hii  readers  to  undlentand  that  it  waa 
written  after  Domifian's  death— under  Nervo,  or 
perhaps  even  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  to  which 

i>erio<l,  according  to  Irenseuf".  the  apostle  survived, 
iut  Tertullian  Hfcms  to  sugge!<t  the  time  of  Nero 
as  the  date.  Jerome  dat«««  the  Mij.jioKed  banish 
ment  of  John  certainly,  and  the  wntinjj  probably, 
in  the  14th  year  of  Domitian  ;  but  in  this,  [>erhaps«, 
he  is  only  repeating  Iremeus.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  this  date  is  partly  derived  from 
on  interpretation  of  Rev.  i.  9  whicli  is  not  now 
usually  accepted.  Epiphanins  mentions  the  time 
of  Claudius.  The  place  where  the  revelation  was 
received  is  profeasedly  Patmoe,  and  ancient  wiitera 
usually  asHumed  that  it  was  alao  committed  to 
writing  there. 

The  diftcussions  of  the  Aytocalypse  by  Melito  and 
others  have  nut  Ik'ch  preserve*! ;  but  from  the 
earliest  extant  commentary— that  of  Yictorinus 
{circa  300) — it  may  he  inferred  that  no  systematic 
attempt  at  a  eonsutent  interpretation  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  was  undertaken  by  any  ancient  writ4;r. 
Attention  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  two  or 
three  isolated  noiata.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
OS  regarded  tie  miilenninm.  the  ancient  church 
was  entirely  of  the  'futurist'  school,  and  that  in 
those  quarters  where  the  Apocalypse  was  roost 
prizini  as  an  authentic  vi.sion  of  tne  future  the 
interpretation  always  teiideil  to  be  literalist  and 
'  chilutstie. '  As  fur  another  consiiii  uoiis  featiue  — 
the  \}ei\nt  and  the  numWr  of  the  ix'a«t  APOCA- 
LYPTIC Ni  MBEK )— it  is  nurpri.sing  how  early  the  key 
to  this  enigma  seems  to  have  lieen  lost.  Iremens 
confesses  i(^norance,  and  can  only  resort  to  timi«l 
and  tentative  conjecture.  Victorinus,  however, 
explained  Rev.  xiiL  3  as  having  reference  to  Nero ; 
and  so  alao  did  So^iohia  fieverus.  To  Origen  and 
the  Alexandrians,  with  their  allegorising  methods 
of  int.er])retAtion,  the  problems  of  the  Apooalypae 
were  of  c()m})aratively  little  interest.  Later,  after 
the  time  of  ( "onstantine,  the  'beast'  was  identified 
with  jiagan  lioine,  or  the  seven  heads  of  the  lie«Mt 
with  seven  world  empires,  and  Augustine  svjus  one 
of  the  hrst  to  give  currency  to  a  form  of  '  jiretcr- 
ism,'  holding  that  the  millennium  began  with  the 
Christian  era — a  belief  which  again  became  active 
in  the  11th  century.  With  the  lajme  of  time  came 
alnwat  imvitaUe  modifications,  both  of  the  pre- 
tefbit  and  of  the  fatoiist  view,  alike  among  those 
who  held  that  the  threefold  senea  at  vinoiia  (seals, 
trumpets,  vials)  in  the  book  related  to  chronologi- 
cally Bucceswive  events,  and  to  those  who,  with 
Augustine,  viewe<l  them  as  parallel  (theorj'  of 
'  re«  apitulatiou  '  ).  Mwiin'val  sects  recognised  the 
papficy  in  the  woman  on  the  scarlet  lioast,  an  inter- 
pretation which  alter wiin is  in  one  fonn  or  another 
Ijecaine  widely  current  throughout  the  Protestant 
domain,  and  still  holds  its  ground  in  many  quarters. 

Modern  Criticimi.—'The  modem  criticism  of  the 
Apocalyiwe  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  have  be|^n 
with  Lather,  who  in  the  prefaee  to  the  fiiat  edition 
of  his  New  Testament  ( 1622)  dedaied  thi«  for  many 
reasons  he  w^as  unable  to  accept  this  book  as  either 
apostolic  or  prophetic— '  My  spirit  cannot  adapt 
itself  to  the  book.'  The  chief  reasons  he  alleged 
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were  the  little  prominence  it  gave  to  Clirisi,  and 
the  pecaliar  manner  nf  its  leiiching,  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  apoHtolic  t«*a('liiiig  or  that  of  Christ  him- 
self. In  1530  lie  isoniewliat  niodified  the  language 
he  had  u»ed,  but  he  never  withdrew  hin  unfavinir- 
able  opinion.  Tiie  prevailing  view  of  the  Lutiieran 
divines  of  the  16th  and  17th  ccnturieM  (Carbtodt, 
Flacian,  and  others)  wan  that  the  Apocalvpse  can 
daim  at  beat  only  the  third  and  lowest  degree  of 
eanooieel  avthority.  ZwiDgli  in  1528  reraeed  to 
regarti  it  as  Scripture  or  to  admit  the  validity 
of  doctrinal  proofs  derived  from  it.  Calvin  abstained 
from  commenting  on  it.  ItA  *  dcut«ro-canonical  ' 
character,  however,  wan  never  made  jirominent  in 
Britain,  and  was  gradually  lost  «ight  of  even  in 
(ierinany.  Mention  may  ixi-rhapH  l)e  nia<le  of  the 
Kn^liMli  work  of  Al>auzit  on  the  KevelatiDU  (1730), 
which  called  forth  some  controversy  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance ;  bnt,  strictly  siieaking,  the  dis- 
cossion  of  tlie  critical  problems  or  the  IxMk  did  not 
enter  upon  its  modern  pha^e  until  the  time  of 
Senler*  'tlie  fatlier  of  modem  biblical  criticism,' 
wlw  In  17W  and  following  years,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  fourth  gospel  with  the  AiM>calyi>se,  argued 
that  an  apostouc  authorship  coula  not  pii^Mihly  lie 
claimed  tur  t>oth,  and,  starting  from  thi.i  cAnon, 
denie<l  it  to  the  latter.  The  winio  view  wa«  taken 
up  l>y  Schleiermacher  ami  lii^  innnwliate  (li>*oi|)li?«, 
the  nioMt  brilliant  of  whom— I>e  Wette — ultimately 
gave  out  tliin  '  (liniunctive  oaiion  '  as  one  of  the 
moat  lirmly  established  conclusions  of  modern 
criticism  ( 1828 ) ;  so  also  Ewald  ( 1828 ).  To  obviate 
the  force  of  some  at  least  of  Semler's  argnnients, 
those  who  wished  to  maintain  tlie  apoatofic  origin 
of  both  micka  fooad  it  important  to  nwka  oat  an 
eariier  date  for  the  Apocalypse  than  ^  eorrently 
aocepte<I  tradition,  following  Irenieas,  had  assigned 
to  it.  In  their  efforts  to  do  so  they  were  powerfully 
su|)|Mirt<il  fnitii  1S4.')  otivvanl-i  by  the  Tilbingen 
fobiMil,  which  had  aifM)  (w^-epied  the  'disjunctive 
ciinoti,"  though  choosing  the  opposite  alternative 
to  that  ailopted  by  Schleiermacher,  and  main- 
tained the  apostolic  character  of  the  Ai>ocalypfR«, 
ranking  it  indeed  as  one  of  the  five  undoubtedly 
genuine  remains  of  the  apostolic  age  ( Baur,  followed 
by  Seltwegler,  Zeller,  a.  Davidson,  &&).  Varioos 
opponentH  of  the  Tttbingen  school  foUowad  Semler 
and  De  Wetto  in  arguing  for  tlia  non-apostolic 
anthorahip  of  the  Apocdypse  at  least.  Thus, 
Liirkc  ami  Xeamler  attributed  it  to  some  unknown 
John  ;  Ewalii,  Hleek,  I)iist«rdieck  to  the  pn>sbyter 
John  ;  Hit/ig  to  John  Mark.  Meanwhile  all 
»ectii>ns  of  tiie  historical  school  of  oxeg«?«is  were  at 
one  in  the  efrort  to  j^ee  and  if  powible  unilerwtAnil 
the  iMxtk  in  the  light  of  the  actual  circumstances 
of  itH  writer.  Among  the  detail.^  that  canM  Into 
greater  cleaniess  were  the  historical  reference's  in 
{be  beginning  of  chapter  vi.,  the  indication  of  date 
MppUad  by  xi  1.  2,  and  a  very  prohabla  explaaa- 
tioD  of  the  nam  bar  of  the  baast  ('Nero  Cnaar*) 
which  was  first  given  by  Pritzsche  in  1831  and  after- 
wards rediscovered,  independently  it  is  «ai<l,  by 
Denary,  Hitzig,  and  Keu.«(s  in  1S.17.  Mu'  li  i>f  rlie 
evidence  |H>inting  to  an  early  dat«  for  tli>'  hook 
wa>*,  !(,H  iilre.idy  indicated,  Hi>erially  welcome  to 
th<JHe  who  still  niaintaineil  tlie  aiiostolic  aiithor- 
ship  alike  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Revelation,  for 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  plain  that  the  difTer- 
enoaa  of  laagoage  an<l  conception  lietween  the  two 
works  were  peculiarly  inexplicable  if  both  were 
assumed  to  belong  practioally  to  tlw  Mune  period 
in  the  Ufa  of  their  eomaton  aatlier. 

On  the  other  hand  It  waa  felt  to  be  dlHtentt 
wholly  to  set  aside  the  traditions  which  pointe<l  to 
a  later  date,  esperially  as  these  best  explained 
Hiiiiie  of  the  doctMtiiil  i»M;iili«ritieM  nf  tlio  book,  and 
many  of  the  phenomena  pretHsnted  by  the  condition 
of  the  'seven  ehnreboa'  to  wham  tha  book  ia 


primarily  addressed.  The  two-Kidc«l  character  of 
the  e\  iilence,  Ixjth  external  and  internal,  h->  Im  ■Lite 
is  indeed  nhvioiiH  when  one  IcNiks  at  it  with  liny 
care;  and  a>  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurj' 
it  ha'l  occurreil  to  Grotius  ( 1644 )  that  the  probletii 
raised  liy  it  might  perhaps  be  solved  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  lM>ok  was  written  by  its  one  autiior 
at  different  times,  i>artly  in  Patoios  and  partlv 
at  Epheraa.  Vogel  in  the  baghining  of  the  IMk 
century  ( ISll-ieroObaad  adioSnBt  aololioa— that 
it  was  written  partly  bgr  the  l^oatle  John  and 
partly  by  the  presbyter  John,  a  theory'  which  seems 
to  have  hatl  some  attraction  for  Si  hleierniacher, 
ami,  temporarily  at  leju^t,  for  Bleck.  The  theory- 
of  a  comixxite  ori^'in  of  the  work  has  in  a 
variety  of  forms  come  into  ver^-  great  pnmiinence 
i|iiite  recently.  Thas,  according  to  the  acute 
analysis  of  Viilter  in  liis  singularly  able  and 
instructive  work  On  the  Origin  «f  A»  Apoeedyptt 
(1H82;  new  ed.  1885;  compare  the  appendix  to 
Simoox's  Ctrnmentary),  the  original  Apooal^-pse  as 
written  by  the  apoaUa  in  «5-€6  a.d.  conaiato  of  i 
4-6;  iv.  1-v.  10;  vi  I-viL  8;  viii.  ;  ix. ;  zi  14-19: 
xiv.  1-7;  xviii.  1-xix.  14;  xiv.  14-20;  xix.  5-10. 
To  this  the  a|>o«tle  himself  three  years  later 
((>s-()!i  A.D.)  aihlo<l  X.  1-xi.  13:  xiv.  H;  wii.  It 
r«'i-t>ivtKl  Hutise4|uent  mltiition.**  by  other  bands  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  (.\i.  I.'),  18;  xii.  ;  xix.  11,  12; 
XX.  ;  xxi.  1-8),  of  Ha«lrian  (v.  11-14;  viL  9-17; 
xiii.  ;  xiv.  4,  5,  9-12;  xv.  1-xvii.  1),  and  of 
Antoninus  Pius  (prologue,  the  epistles  to  the 
churches,  &c. ).  A  aaw  une  of  investigation  in  the 
same  direction  was  oipaned  by  Vischer,  who  {Th$ 
SmukUion  of  John  a  JtwiMh  ApoccUypat,  1886) 
sou|^t  toaboiw  that  the  groundwork  m  toe  ceoi- 
postto  1»ook  waa  primarily  not  Christian  bat  Jewish, 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  translated  and  freely 
mlapteil  bv  a  Christian  redactor.  Thl'»  view  was 
accepted  fiy  Hanuick  (1886),  and  substantiallj-, 
though  with  large  modifications,  bv  Plleiderer 
(18«7)  and  Weyland  (1S88).  Schttn  "al.-w)  (1887  ) 
and  Sabuiier  (1888)  maintained  the  composite 
character  of  the  work,  holding  it,  however,  to  lie 
essentially  of  Christian  origin  (end  of  Ist  century), 
but  with  Incornoration  of  Jewish  fragments.  The 
moat  powerful  and  anggestive  of  recent  vorka 
based  on  the  tbeoiy  of  oompoeito  origin  ia  that  of 
^\niXA{TheRevdati<m  of  John,  1889),  who  distin- 
guishes a  Christian  Apocalypse,  dating  from  about 
6()  .\.n. ,  which  he  attnbut«>s  to  John  Mark  \  i.  4-6, 
9-19;  ii.  1-6,  8-10,  12-16.  18-25;  iii.  1-4.  7-11. 
14-20;  iv.  1-4,  .Vi,  Q<i,  7-14;  v.;  vi.  ;  viii.  1: 
vii.  9-17:  xix.  9/j.  KVt  .  xxii.  S,  10-1.1,  16-lH/f,  2«»./, 
21  )  and  two.lewish  A[>(K"aly]>>ef  dating  re.--|x-oti\ el\ 
from  Ponipev'a  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  63  H.c. 
(x.  16,  2<i,  8-'ll  ;  XI.  1- 1.3  ;  xiv.  14-20;  xv.  2-4,  6, 
8;  xvi.  1-12,  17,  21;  xvii  xviii  1-xix.  8; 

xxi.  9-27;  xx.  1,  8,  So,  15)  and  from  Caligula's 
time,  aliout  40  A.D.  (m  1-8;  viii  8-lS;  ix.; 
X.  la,  26-7 ;  xi  16,  19;  xiL  1-14;  xiii  ;  xvL  IS- 
1«,  176-20;  xix.  12-21;  xx.  1-15;  xxi.  I.  5.  6>. 
These  three  secrions  of  the  work  correspond 
roii;/liIy,  it  will  1m>  seen,  to  tlie  visions  of  thr 
si'als.  tlie  tnnii|H;ts,  and  the  vials.  The  work  of 
re«ia<  tiiiii,  S])itta  holds,  was  done  towards  the  end 
of  the  iKt  century.  He  finds  the  onjjinal  nnnil>er 
of  the  beast  (616)  in  the  name  of  Caligula  (<>aiua 
Cii"«ar),  and  considers  that  it  was  only  afterwards 
adapted  to  that  of  Nero  (666).  1  he  ti^atises  on 
the  Revelation  by  Erbes  ( 1891 )  and  Schmidt  ( 1881 ) 
are  in  tendency  similar  to  that  of  Spitta.  The 
aabjaet  thay  daal  with  is  atUl  under  active  dis- 
enamn;  boi  It  b  already  felt  by  lUl  oompetent 

I'ndges  that  the  investigation  thus  inaugurated  is 
ikely  to  leatl  to  valuable  results,  and  ultimately 
perhaihs  may  !>«  found  to  atford  an  approximate 
solution  of  most  of  the  still  unsolved  problems 
oonaceted  with  tha  Apoealypaa^  and  ao  aiaka 
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fauitend  of  U'ing  the  obscurest,  one  of  the  clearevt 
dn4Miiiifnts  relating  to  the  ilevelopnient  of  fhOOght 
•ad  feeling  in  primitive  ChriBtian  times. 

JfttWfmv.— For  tho  text  of  the  ApocAlypae,  which  i» 
mon  tnaettled  th^n  that  of  may  other  New  Tentament 
book  {Him  five  uncud  M88.  present  the  unuotudly  Urge 
prtjportion  of  1650  various  Tviuiings  in  somewhat  over 
■KjO  vcn«>8),  B.  Wein'a  <Hlttiun,  with  ohticki  not^rs 
( Leifk  1891),  onght  to  t>e  consulted.  On  the  modem 
critical  qoeations,  l>eside8  the  recent  works  of  Visiter, 
Spitta,  and  others  already  named,  the  best  introductions 
are  thoM  of  Reosi  (6th  ed.  1887).  Weisa  (ad  ed.  1889; 
Eng.  trans.),  and  Holtimann  {Eini.  2d  ed.  1886;  also 
special  introduction  to  his  Hanid-CommerUar  on  Revela- 
tion, 1891 ).  Of  older  works  see  also  Bleek's  Ixcturtt  on 
the  Apoatl^  (1862;  Eng.  tnuut.  1875).  Much  uieful 
information  is  given  in  01oag'!<  Intrtxiuetion  to  the 
Jahaniiint  Writinoi  (1891);  also  in  Karrar'g  Fairly  Duitt 
of  (7Ar«ji<iani<«f  (1882),  Kenan's  L' AnUrhrt.*t  { ;  Eng. 
trans.),  and  ChauRsni'ii  VA/tf-nluit^i'  rt  Mn  Inter/ir-'ta- 
lion  historique  (ItWK).    Of  miniiii  nUries  the  most  iin- 

rortant  or  useful  are  those  of  EwmIiI  (  lj»tin,  182S),  Liicko 
1832),  De  Wette  (1848).  KwaM  ( Oeni.an,  1H»)2  ;  Kng. 
trana),  Reusa  (1878).  H.rltzinann  (1891),  and  SpitU 
(1889;  this  work  being  h]n"cially  useful  for  tho  account 
it  t«ki'!t  of  tho  iiinst  of  curri-nt  apocalyptic  material 
which  presumably  was  at  t]u-  ilisposa!  of  anthors  and 
editor).  Tht?  niuiiKT  uf  ftutlmr^  'T,  the  fulfilled  and 
nnfnlfilli'd  pr<iii)itcii-s  of  thf  A[M)Ciily[isi'  has  Ix'en  vrry 
,i;  ,  ]iM,.ih.t  111  tliLin  until  vi  ry  mxritly  wrtitc  on  tlie 
ii-i-,umptiuii  tliat  evt-ry  one  of  tliew  l  itiu  r  lins  rt'Oi'ived 
or  IS  destined  to  receive  a  fulfilim  nt  n-cognisable  as 
f  x»ct,  and  they  can  be  olassifie*!  aocor'iinj;  to  their  views 
of  the  manner  of  this  realisation.  TIidso,  for  exaninlo, 
who,  following  tho  indication  of  Au^nistme,  think  that 
the  millenniuui  has  alrou'ly  cmtiv  or  wi  ii  is  already  past, 
may  fairly  he  called  pn  tcrists.  Of  th<»jw  we  may  men- 
tion Grotiun,  who  jileiitifii/d  (Jog  and  Magog  with  tjic 
Turks  in  Kiir«|>e,  an<l  Hi  Ti^.-iti  iilx  rg,  who  judged  tlio 
niilli'iHiiuiu  to  liavf  onilcil  in  \H4X.  All  tliuse,  on  the 
other  tiatid,  who  think  that  tho  millennium,  in  any 
definite  sense  that  can  have  been  intended  by  tho  author, 
is  yet  to  come,  may  e<inally  justly  be  called  'futurists,' 
tmt  they  are  of  very  various  degroea,  some  holding  that 
none  of  the  special  prvliminaiy  eventa  which  are  do- 
acribed  as  leading  np  to  the  millenniain  have  as  yet 
taken  place ;  while  othen,  ■onwtimei  wfeiwd  to  the 
'onntinnoos  bistoriotl'  ichool  (of  which  Benfalil  par- 
bapa  the  most  brilliant  eiample),  nod  Into  Hm  Mok 
(with  reiy  wide diwgoBow a»  to  detifl) what 
•dkr  to  b»*o  bam  tho  lMdii«  iaridraii  fa  llw  MHMsid 
«r  oenhriortkiol  hMoCTof  BnniM  far  tho  kil  aAteen 
•ntniM.  OHhtM  doMripdaa  «•  immI  oflb  ao- 
Mtkd  'aillMMiton'  writen;  to  Hm  vooiid  bdons  the 
Mlowon  of  Mode  {1837).  Apart  bom  thMO  ddbita 
■ehoola  ought  to  be  doMed  tooae  iateipioloti  of  the 
■piritooliiiag  or  idaaliiiBc  ordw  who  ware  lepioianted 
m  oaoiaDttfaBeo  bgrAo  AMBnadriaas,  and  whow  nethod 
hM  oflM  hoan  nnnd  In  nadant  tiiuaa  k  aonvaniaiit 
tefoce  for  ezegetical  timiditj  or  helploMima,  Recent 
oonunaBtatora  with  any  charaoter  for  ■ofarietr  to  lose 
have,  aa  a  nda,  been  exceedingly  cantions  in  dealing  witli 
the  piedUotivo  element  in  the  Apocalypse,  tome  main- 
taining that  ita  prophecies  admit  of  a  variety  of  fulftl- 
menta,  hot  without  attempting  concrete  interpretations 
of  the  past  and  still  leas  definite  forecasts  of  the  future, 
by  their  light;  while  others  go  so  far  aa  to  deny  that  the 
book  is  predictive  in  the  strict  sense  at  all,  and  hold  that 
it  was  from  ^e  very  first  intended  to  he  read  as  a  moru 
or  less  imaginary  picture  of  the  kind  of  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  church  militant  has  passed  and  may 
be  expected  to  pass  before  it  reaches  its  final  triumph. 
See  l>ii«tt!rdieck  (in  Meyer's  Commtntarv,  1859;  new 
exl.  1887),  I^e  (in  Speaktr'i  Commentary,  1881),  Boyd 
Carpenter  fin  jWir  Tettamenl  Commentary  for  En'/li-nk 
Kendrrf,  1883),  MiUigan  (in  SchaCs  Com mrntary,  1883, 
Mid  in  Ezpoiitors'  BiUe,  1881)),  and  Simcox  (m  ChM- 
hridije  Bihle  for  SekooU  and  CMtgett  1880). 

Revels,  Mastbk  op  thk,  the  name  of  an  officer, 

rIjvi  callwl  '  Lord  of  Mumie,'  formerly  attjiclu-d  to 
roviil  and  other  dUtingnished  houses.  It  \v:i,h  lii.s 
function  to  preside  over  tlic  luuusftiifiit.'^  of  tht> 
court,  or  of  the  Dobleman  to  wboee  liouue  he  was 
AttMlMd,  dniiqg  the  Cbriatmaa  hoBdaja.  Th« 


nniverHitie-H  of  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  and  the 
Inns  of  Court  lioii  ftW  their  Lord  of  .Misrule. 
This  oflicer  became  a  permanent  api>en(iage  to  the 
English  court  in  the  reign  of  Henr>'  VIII.,  and  his 
duties  iiieladed  the  koepinc  of  the  tente  and 
pavilioM  wUdl  aocompaiiicir  tlie  sovereign  on  a 
royal  progreaa,  aa  alao  ibe  keepiog  of  the  dreaaea 
and  maaka  oaed  in  enteitainnmnta  given  at  oonrt, 
and  theproviding  of  new  onea  when  leqnirad.  In 
Qaeen  Elizabeth^  time  the  Mastersnip  of  the 
Revels  was  divided  into  several  disititu  t  offices. 
The  office  practically  fell  into  desuetude  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  Bee  FOOU  (FXAST 
or ) ;  and  Chambers's  Hook  oj  Dajft. 

WLtWtnue,  The  publie  TBviine  of  the  dviliaed 
statea  ef  the  world  la  in  vmy  mm  tnwied  of  in 
the  arlidea  on  the  aevoral  oonntriea  In  the  aaetioo 

dealing  with  finance ;  thus,  tho  various  elementaof 
the  British  revenue  at  different  jK-riods,  aa  com- 
pared with  the  expenditure,  is  somewhat  fully 
^'iven  at  (Jreat  Hkitain,  Vol.  V.  p.  376.  The 
inluml  rfveiiuf  in  distinguished  frum  the  (.'ustoma 
Duties  (fj.v.),  and  includes  (1)  the  Excise  (q. v.), 
comprising  alcohol  duty,  liauor  and  luxury  licenses ; 
(2)  Stamps,  with  the  'death  duties' — probate, 
account,  legacy,  and  succession  dnty;  (3)  Taxes — 

Sroperty  aim  income  tax,  land-tax,  mhabited  hoaae 
Qty  (aaa  Taxks).  The  rig^t  of  the  Commona  to 
regulate  taxation  and  tlie  ontlny  of  the  national 
income  is  treated  at  Parliamknt,  Vol.  VTI.  p. 
774.  Below  is  a  cninparative  table  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  principal  civilised  statues  for  the 
years  1880  Or  181X1  : 

FniiK-.'  i:i23.<2i,0OO  |  Unltwl  SUtes  £.SO,fll«.000 

Hii-.-:u   W,787.(K10  I  ItAly   ft,'.,4uf.,ii(0 

tin  .i-  Hrilnln.  ..  8B,804,.1'Ki  ,  (J.  rmsn  Empire. .. .  C.2.6!t.',0(J0 
Auslnii  liungsry..     (»7,i«l,0>lO  |  Hpalii   Sl.iiW.OOO 

The  revenue  of  Canada  is  £7,970,000 ;  of  Cape 
Colonv,  £4,340,000;  of  Ne>v  South  Wales, 
£9,00.1  :ffl7  ;  of  Victoria,  £8,676,081 ;  of  British  India, 
£56,16ti,000:  of  the  whole  of  the  BriUah  colonies 
and  dependenoiea,  without  India,  £48,309,000. 
&italn  md  her  oependendaB  have  thoa  a  total 
revenue  of  near  £lWkOQ0^O0Oi»Far  Bevenne 
Officers,  aee  CoAflrrovASD. 

Beverb^ratory  Furnace«  a  furnace  »o  con- 
structed that  ores  and  other  niateriab  may  be 
lieated  in  it  withont  coming  in  direct  cootaet  with 
the  fuel.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  parte — 
viz.  a  fireplace  at  one  end  ;  in  the  middle  a  flat 
bed  or  aole,  on  which  the  material  to  be  healed  ia 
placed ;  ainl  at  the  other  end  *  drimnej  to  onMe 
a  draught  and  to  carry  ofT  the  smoke  or  fnme. 
Between  the  fireplace  and  the  bed  a  fire-bridge  is 
placed,  and  the  whole  huilt  over  with  a  flat  arch, 
mj>ping  towards  the  chimney.  Tlie  tlatne  play.-i 
over  the  lire-hriilge,  and  the  heat  in  rellecttti,  or 
reverberated,  on  the  material  beneath ;  hence  the 
name.  See  GotPlB,  LiAik,  and  laoM  (paddling 
furnace ). 

Revere,  Paul,  famous  for  his  midnight  ride, 
was  born  in  l{ost^)n,  Ma.>i.sachusett«,  1st  .Tanuar>' 
17.35,  the  stin  of  a  ^,'l)lll.«lMitll  from  (Juenisey,  whose 
trade  he  followed  after  a.-~  a  lit-iitenant  of 

artillery  in  the  exjK'dition  agaiiij^t  ('ro\\n  Point 
(1756).  He  also  engaged  in  copj)erplat<'  punting', 
and  before  the  Revolution  constnicte.i  a  k"" 
powder-mill.  A  keen  patriot,  he  was  one  of  tli 
party  that  destroyed  toe  tea  in  Boston  harbour, 
and  he  was  at  the  head  of  n  volunteer  committee, 
oom^i^ny  tUr^  TMOW  —cbanjea.  who  fbnnea 
a  aeeret  aodety  to  wateb  tiie  Btltldi.  When  tt 
was  known  that  the  latter  intended  to  move. 
Revere  cn>s.se<l  over  to  Charlestown,  and  on  April 
IH,  1775,  the  night  Wfore  Lexington  and  Concord, 
at  a  signal  rode  on  to  Lexington  and  to  Lincoln, 
fonrii^  the  mfamt»>naD  tm  lie  went;  at  Linooln  he 
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was  stoppal,  but  n  companion  succeeded  in  reach- 
iaa  Concord.  During  llie  war  lie  rose  to  lieutenant- 
ooTonel  of  artill«ry  ;  aJterwanls  h»»  returned  to  lib* 
goldsmith's  work, "and  in  18<)1  f()unde<l  tlie  Kevere 
Copper  CorutMLny  at  Canton,  Ma«iiacbuM)tta.  He 
died  10th  my  1818.  Hia  ride  is  the  Mlbjeot  of  a 
well-known  i>ooin  by  Longfellow. 

KcVCreild  (  I'Rt.  rt'rerni<iu.^,  to  be  respect«l ), 
a  title  of  renpecl  given  to  the  clergy.  In  the 
Anglican  Cliurch  deans  are  '  Verj-  lleverend;' 
bisliopH,  '  Right  Reverend ; '  and  archbiBho)j«, 
'Most  Reverend.'  In  Scotland  the  clergj-  in 
geiMral  are  'Reverend,'  while  it  is  the  practicse 
to  apply  'Von  Reverend'  to  tiie  moderator  of 
the  Genenl  Awembly  for  tb«  tiaw  Mng,  and 
to  the  principal  of  a  university,  being  a  clergy- 
man. The  stylo  Reverend  ia  genenuly  adoptod 
by  and  given  to  the  clerg>'  of  the  ditrereiit 
diKsenting  IxxlieH  ;  iind  in  1S76  the  Privy -cniincil 
decided  on  appeal  that  there  is  no  law  rentrictiiig 
it  to  ministers  of  the  Church  of  En{r|and.  There 
have,  liowever,  l)een  instances  in  which  some  dis- 
aenting  ministers  have  repiuiiated  ik  See  Addkxs^ 
(Fouisor). 

Reversion  is  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
money,  or  of  any  kind  of  projwrty,  (Mwlponed  until 
or  contingent  on  the  happening  of  a  given  event. 
Revenions  are  usually'  divide<l  into  three  classes  : 
Absolute  Reversion,  in  which  the  emergence  of 
the  righto  is  certain,  Contiiigent  Reversion,  and 
Beversionary  Life  Intl'Mto.  In  the  first  case, 
whan  the  date  of  the  emergence  is  also  fixed,  the 
vahM  ol  the  reTenfam  fa  dependent  merely  upon 
the  operatioiw  of  interest  (see  Intbrbst).  When 
the  aate  of  the  emergence  of  the  revenrionary 
right  fa  nncertain,  the  purchaae  in  an  individual 
case  mnst  always  l)e  a  speculation  ;  but  if  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  such  rights,  postponed 
to  events  of  which  there  are  sufficient  ol>8orvationM 
from  which  to  deduce  laws  of  averace,  then  tlie 
marketable  value  is  easily  calculate*!.  For  example, 
it  is  required  to  know  wliat  i^  the  immediate  value 
of  £100  payable  certainly  on  the  death  of  a  man 
aged  sixty.  Here  the  value  of  the  reversion  is 
£100,  oader  dedoctkw  of  the  piior  life  Intercwt, 
whfah  in  thfa  eeee  fa  tlie  uweeut  value  of  anonity 
equal  to  the  tntewet  of  £100  on  the  life  of  a  male 
aged  sixty.  When  an  assurance  company  buys  a 
reversion,  it  is  simply  buying  that  which  it  sells 
when  it  grants  a  policy  of  lifi-  assurance.  In  the 
former  av**},  liowever,  an  ollicc,  to  secure  its  v\- 
j>en«4-n  and  protit.n,  will  assume  a  high  rate  of 
interest  and  a  long  life  ;  in  the  latter  ca.se,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  wul  assume  a  low  rate  and  a  short 
life,  the  Sale  of  Reversions  Act,  1867,  no 

purchase  of  a  reversion  is  challengeable  on  the 
ground  of  undemtlne  merely.  Where  the  wer- 
noD  fa  oontiKgea^  MohleaM  arfae  whose  solution 
requires  the  utmost  ncill  em  the  part  of  the  actuary. 
For  instance,  B,  aged  thirty,  ^vishes  to  borrow  £100 
on  the  security  of  a  sum  payable  Ut  him  in  the  event 
of  his  surviving  A,  aged  fifty  eight.  Here  the 
security  lieing  cU>ubtful,  it  couhi  only  be  rendered 
rii.irkeiabie  li)-  as.suring  a  sum  to  l>o  |»aid  in  the 
event  of  B  dying  before  A  ;  and  there  would  remain 
the  important  question  of  what  this  sum  should 
be,  so  as  to  cover  the  loan  and  the  premiums  of 
assurance  with  yearly  accamulations  on  both.  The 
value  of  a  reveratoiianr  Ufa  interest  fa  found  by 
deducting  the  value  of  a  joint  Kfe  amiuity  from 
the  value  of  the  annuity  on  the  life  of  the  survivor 
(see  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  text-book,  jtart  ii.). 

In  law  a  reversion  is  that  right  t4)  jirojiorty  which 
remains  after  some  particular  »'!»tjile  has  ceascil 
which  had  been  granteil  liy  the  owner.    Thus,  if  .V 
has  a  life  estate  in  B's  property,  and  after  he  dies  i 
the  property  tetoras  to  ^  B  b  arid  to  hava  tiia  ' 


reversion  or  to  be  the  reversioner.  The  larnilord 
of  pro{)erty  let  to  a  tenant  is  CAlled  the  revcr-iuner, 
l)ecauHe  the  moment  the  lea««  determines,  the  whole 
of  the  jiropi-rty  and  possessions  vest  in  him.  In 
Scots  law  reversion  means  the  right  ol  redemption 
retained  by  a  borrower  OTur  an  cetate  dieponed  hi 
security. 

Reveralon*  a  term  ueed  to  describe  the  tend- 
ency of  animals  and  plants  to  show  chanicteri-tics 
of  some  ancestral  form.  Thus,  hon*e.s  have  <H-ca 
Hiimally  transverse  liars  on  the  legs  and  sbonl  ltr  , 
and  a  blue  pigeon  like  the  wild  rock-dove  (Cwi'««ii!>a 
/icia)  Honietimeis  a}ipcar«  even  in  a  perfectly  pure 
breed.    See  Atavum,  and  DlGMSBATlOK. ' 

ReritMCMt.  See  FovnFicATnm,  p.  744 

Review.  See  Periodicals. 

B^vllle,  ALBBrr,  a  French  Protestant  theoh>> 
giao,  was  honi  at  IHqme^  Kovember  4L  1808,  stodled 
at  Geneva  and  Strasburg.  and  acted  as  pastor  of 

the  Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam  from  1851  to 

1S72  Thereafter  he  lived  near  Dieppe,  devotin;; 
himself  to  study,  until  his  call  in  1880  to  the  chair 
of  the  Historj'  of  Religions  in  the  Colle^  of  France, 
In  1886  be  was  appointed  to  be  nresident  of  the 
Section  dea  Btiides  Religieuses  at  tne  Sorljonne 

Hia  nomerona  books  include  Manuel  dtButoire  etrm- 
fMrte  de  la  Philoiophie  el  de  la  Religion,  b««ed  oo 
Soholten  (1859;  Eng.  trans.  1864);  Dt  la  RUemptim 
(1860);  Ktmi*  de  Critique  Religieutt  (1860);  Manuel 
d'Irutruetion  Rdit/ieute  ( 1863 ) :  HiMetire  du  Doffme  de 
la  Dirinitf  de  Jetut  ChriH  (1869;  YDg.  trans.  1870): 
Prol6gomh\e$  de  FHittoire  dei  JteliffionM  ( 1881  ;  Enjj. 
trans.  1884);  The  A'n/ifr  Relioiont  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
(the  Hibbert  Laetwrsa  for  188i}:  Im  JMvwm  da 
PenpU,  jren-dsOMf  (1881) ;  end  Im  JkUglm  CMnete 
(1889). 

Reviiliiff  Barrtitor.  See  BASsmm. 

Revival,  or  TJKyiyAi,  of  Religion,  a  term 
enijiloved  to  denote  an  increase  of  faith  and  piety 
in  individual  Christians,  jtarticularlv  after  a  iH"rio«l 
of  religious  declension,  and  also  an  incren^  uf  reli- 
gion in  a  oommunity  or  neighbourhood,  lioth 
thn^ugh  the  renval  of  thoee  who  are  alread^r  reli- 
gions, and  through  the  oonvenlon  ol  the  prevKOsly 
irreligious.  Sueh  voUgioos  mofwwti  nwiaally 
extend,  more  or  lese  generally,  over  a  ne^lionr- 
hood,  or  Hometimcs  over  a  country.  Instances  of  a 
similar  kind  are  reconlcd  in  the  Scriptures  aa  occur- 
ring lioth  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  church,  particularly 
in  the  ctluHion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  d:<\  of 
l'entecn*it,  and  afterwards  in  connection  with  the 
ministry  of  the  apostles,  when  many  were  converted 
throagh  a  single  diseonise,  or,  in  other  cases, 
evidently  within  a  short  tfno.  In  the  middle  aces 
revivals  took  place  in  eennectiOB  with  the  Crasaaes 
and  under  the  anspfaee  of  the  menaetie  oiden  (eee 
CiirRrn  History)  ;  and  sometimes  with  repulsive 
adjuncts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Flagellante  (q.v.) 
and  the  Dancing  Mania  (q.v.).  The  Hefomialion 
of  the  U'ttli  conturv',  and  the  more  jiartial  move- 
iiH  iits  of  the  same  kind  which  precefb:^!  it.  are  also 
reganlc<i  as  es-sentially  revivals  of  religion — the 
Reformation  itself  the  greatest  which  has  t^ken 
place  since  the  a|>ostolic  agi?.  In  Scotland  there 
were  notable  'work-<  in  !()'2.5  at  Irvine  and  .^tew- 
arton,  in  1630  at  Kirk-of-Shotts,  and  in  1638.  After 
the  Reformation  the  next  wide-spread  movement 
of  the  kind  was  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
centnry  from  which  the  Methodist  ^nrclms  origi- 
nate<l.  It  was  accompanied  with  many  circom- 
st«nces  similar  to  those  which  have  attended  later 
revivals  of  religion.  The  term  revival  did  not 
lK«gin  to  l>e  commonly  employed  til!   after  this 

Iicriixl  ;  and  the  rcviv  a!  w  hich  took  place  in  New 
England  and  other  parts  of  North  Ajnerioa  aboot 
the  same  time  under  Edwaida*  Bellanqr*  aad  Urn 
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Tenneuts  wan  generally  designated  tlie  Great 
Awftkeiling.  The  beginning  of  this  revival  seems 
to  hvn  bad  no  connection  with  the  Metbodint 
iiiov«iii«it  io  EncUuid.  altbouKh  aabMoiacaUy  tbey 
beouM  «onii«eMa  through  whiteflda's  vititi  to 
North  America.  There  were  revival*  at  Canibus- 
lan^;  in  174^,  and  at  Moulin  in  Perthshire  in  179B- 
180<».  A  very  extensive  revival  in  Wales  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Welnli  (  hU  inistic  Methodiitt 
Clmrch,  but  wii."  not  rotititnil  in  its  f(tt«c-t«  to  thone 
who  became  connected  vsith  Mini  church.  Local 
revival*  also  in  some  iiistAtices  iitU'nded  tiie  ministry 
of  evangelical  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  in  America  there  were  revivaln  in  ITtHt,  in 
1812-16.  and  i^n  in  1827-32.  In  1839  the 
sltaBtMii  of  all  Scotland  was  diawn  to  a  religious 
movement  at  Kiligrtli,  origioating  in  the  MMcb- 
ine  of  BfrtraUam  C.  Bams  (q.v.),  and  this  was 
followed  by  similar  occnrrences  in  a  number  of 
other  places,  more  or  Icm  evidently  connected  with 
it.  The  great  American  revival  of  1859-61  bepin 
in  New  England,  imrlicuiarly  in  Omnecticut 
and  MiiHSftohusett-s,  and  rapidly  extended  to  New 
York  and  over  the  middle  and  western  states.  It 
was  not  generally  attended  \s-ith  scenes  of  great 
excitement ;  strong  bat  calm  religious  feeling 
waa  ita  general  characteristic.  It  spread  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  it  wa*  believed  that  in  a 
•ingle  year  half  a  million  eoaTOrta  were  received 
into  the  ehoiohes.  A  similar  OMtvcnNnl  took  place 
in  Ireland,  and  rapidly  extended  over  the  whole 
north,  and  suljwequi'iitly  to  Scotland,  Wales,  anil 
some  parts  of  EuKlanil.  A»  a  rule  it  wa»  free 
from  excitement,  and  characterised  by  little  elne 
than  the  intensity  of  n  lijjionM  feeling  <li.Hplaye<i. 
Anotlier  remarkahlo  revi\Hl,  which  extende<l  over 
the  greater  part  of  (Jreat  liritain  in  1874-75,  origi 
nated  in  the  efforts  of  two  American  evangelistn, 
Meswrs  Moody  and  Sankey»  and  waa  characteriaed 
bv  the  almoet  entire  aboenee  of  aeneationallrai. 
'f  he  Salvation  Aimj  eairieB  on  it»  woric  laigeiy 
by  methode  known  aa  revivalistic  Revivals  of 
teligion  have  oocorred  alao  in  other  parte  of  the 
wond.  Thongh  evangelical  Chrtstians  generally 
recognise  revivals  as  m  the  main  divine  works  of 
grace,  they  agree  in  deploring  tlie  exliavii^'ances 
and  irregiilarities  that  have  not  niilreqiiently 
accompanied  them  and  done  grievoiia  harm  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

See  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Srripturf  (1681);  Ed- 
wmrds,  Tht  Work  of  Qod  in  Ntirtkamjiton,  MatmnehuattU 
(17:<6);  Robe's  NamUirr  (17-12i:  Pringle,  SurmrUiim 
AeeoanU  of  the  Rerxral  of  Keliiii'in  in  Ihf  Uuitea  SUUe$ 
(IHO-i);  lectures  on  the  subject  by  Spra^e  (1833)  and 
Finney  ( 183.") ) ;  Mrs  Lundie  Duncan,  Historu  of  Reviralt 
of  Rrliiiion  iii  (he  Uritifh  (  1 840 1 ;  Fi.ih.  HawVftok 

of  Rerirfit*  ( l,s74  I ;  Porter,  /limuU  of  Rtlifhtm  { 1K77) ; 
Oyerton'*t  Ri-iin.u  i f{tr,r<tl  of  tlif  ISih  '  WUiiry  ( 1886); 
and  the  ji.iirn:il,  iimi  lji.ij,'ra|ihic.s  of  the  Wt'devt,  White- 
Aeld,  the  Hakl«ae«,  and  other  eminent  evMt|eluta> 

Kevlval     IiearBtaur.  See  RnrAnsAvea. 

ReTOlatlon.  any  e\(<  nsive  clian^-e  in  the  con- 
Btitution  of  a  country  suddenly  liroii;;lil  u)>out'. 
The  most  in»|K>rtAnt  events  in  ni(Miern  liist<iry  Hpeci- 
fically  known  umler  this  name  are  the  English 
revolution  of  16H9  (Guizot  by  '  Revolution  '  means 
the  'Great  Rebellion') ;  the  American  revolution  of 
1776;  the  French  revolution  of  1789;  the  revolu- 
tion of  1890  ( *  the  Jnly  revolution  'K  which  deposed 
Charles  X.  and  raised  Louis- Philippe  to  power; 
the  revolution  of  1848  ('the  revolntion  of  Febru- 
ary ' ),  which  eetablishea  the  second  republic ;  and 
the  revolutions  by  which  the  existing  South  Ameri- 
can republics  (including  that  of  Hrazil  in  I89f),  and 
of  Cliili  in  )  were  estAbli»hed  or  are  from  time 
to  time  mixlitie<l.  The  revolutionary  i)erioil  par 
exrel/'iirr  [h  the  years  1H48  and  ls.V.>.  Tlie  French 
change  of  conatitulion  in  1871  is  not  osaaliy  spoken 
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of  as  a  revolution,  though  in  effect  it  was  ona.  For 
the  Bevolntionaiy  Tiihunal,  lee  Dakton. 

ReT«lv«ra*  in  Viraanna,  are  weapooa  having 
barrels  or  chambers  which  revolve  upon  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  are  fired  in  turn  by  one  lock 
mechanixm.  lievolving  lireanns  date  from  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  when  han<l  guns 
having  two  or  more  harrels  were  iiiiniiited  u>  turn 
u|X)n  an  axi»,  and  so  arranged  that  the  powder- 
pans  came  Buccessively  umler  the  action  of  the 
lock ;  the  barrels  were  not  rotated  bv  pulling  the 
trigger,  but  were  turned  by  the  hand.  The  cele- 
brated Marquis  of  Worcester  invented  several  such. 
In  1815  Le  Norman,  a  Parisian  gnnsniith,  produced 
a  pistol  with  llva  handi^  Detiania  one  witn  aeven, 
bnfc  neither  proved  anoeeesfoL  The  *Mariette,*  made 
with  from  four  to  twenty  four  barrels,  was  the  first 
to  become  {Kipular,  although  from  ite  weight,  cum- 
brous mechanixm,  and  short  range,  it  could  have 
Ijeen  of  little  use  except  at  clow;  quartern.  This 
pistol  w!us  the  precursor  of  the  '  jM^piK-r  l>ox  '  iiistcd, 
t^>  which  it  was  clottelv  allie<l ;  the  ijarrels  of  IkiiIi 
were  l>ore«l  in  a  solicf  nia««  of  metal,  and  made  to 
revolve  as  the  hammer  was  raised  to  full  cock. 
Not  so  old  aM  the  principle  of  revolving  barrels, 
but  still  an  inveatioa  of  paat  generations,  is  that 
of  a  revolving  ebamber  or  braech-pieoe,  pierced 
with  eylindriotl  apertares  to  contain  the  ebarges, 
and  so  arranged  that  each  chunber  came  succes- 
sively into  line  with  the  l»arrel  and  lock  conuium 
to  all.  K.  H.  Collier  in  1818  patentetl  an  iin- 
jinived  carbine  with  three  revolving  chaml>er8, 
which  appears  to  have  l>een  an  etlicient  weapon. 
Colonel  Sainufl  Colt  produced  his  world-renowned 
revolver  in  1835.  This  consists  of  a  rifle  barrel, 
a  revolving  ^linder  with  six  or  seven  ehambers, 
each  furnished  wiUi  ita  own  nipple  and  eap,  ana 
a  lever  trigger,  which  operates  the  meeiiaalBB 
req,aired  to  turn  the  chambers  and  fire  thq  weapon. 
The  doaUe-aetioD  revolver  is  one  in  which  by 
simply  polling  the  trigger  the  liammer  is  raised 
and  released,  and  the  chambers  turned ;  whilst 
in  the  single-action  revolver  the  hammer  is  raised 
by  the  thumb  of  the  firer  and  releawjd  by  the 
trigger.  Hreeih  londinf,'  revolvers  are  of  two  Icind.** 
— tlie  solid  frame  revolver,  which  requires  the 
emjity  cai*es  to  In?  force<l  out  by  a  diminutive 
ramrod  (generally  attaclietl  to  the  pistol  by  a 
swivdK  and  tlie  aelf-extracting  revolver,  of  which 
then  an  manr  Unda.  The  regnlation  msto)  of  the 
Biilirii  nnuyb  thatiUnstmtedhank  Rypnasing 
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the  lever,  e,  the  bolt  securing  the  top  of  the  hinged 

frame  is  releami,  and  the  fiarrel  turning  ujjon  the 
binge  raises  the  chamben*.  whilst  the  extractor- 
rml  coming  into  contact  with  a  spur-lever,  flips 
out  the  tired  ca-ses  and  returns  into  position  ;  the 
chaml»ers  are  thus  exposed  for  likadinj,'.  and  upon 

the  banel  being  raised  the  breech- bolts  snap  iwuncb 
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anil  the  j)ist<>l  »  read)'  for  firing  by  piillinj'  the 
trigger.  Ihia  principle  ia  the  most  popular  ot  any 
eniploved  for  Belf-extracting  revotvem,  and  it  has 
pmvMeffideot.  There  are  many  types  of  revolvers, 
M!]f>«ztractiDg  MhI  OtlMT,  bat,  with  the  exceotion  of 
cheap  weapons  and  aonw  vingle-action  Boliu-frame 
revolvera  jmpular  in  Ameikaft,  Ibe  principle  adopted 
by  the  Bntiklt  and  other  ffovemneato  W  th»t  nuiet 
generally  used.  MeaarB  Smith  ft  WeMon  of  Wor- 
cester, Maasachuaetts,  were  the  fir>.t  to  poimlariae 
the  hinged  self-extracting  revolver,  uud  atuungat' 
many  other  iikhU'Is  tlu'v  now  make  one  in  which  the 
hammer  is  eovereil,  ;intl  the  jjistol  ciiii  only  be  lired 
when  firmly  graHl>e(l  hy  the  naiul  ;  itn  r  sjifety  Udt, 
which  effectually  and  aatoniaticaily  lM)lt»  the  tiring 
mechaniam,  projecta  through  the  haft,  and  luis  to 
be  preaaed  in  Iwfnre  the  trigger  con  be  drawn  back 
to  raiae  the  hammer  and  Kre  the  weapon.  This 
pistol  ia  perfectly  safe,  and  inwres  immnnitjr  from 
saeh  aecMenta  as  arise  from  earsless  handling. 
For  militarv  purposes  the  revolver  ia  generally 
made  of  hall-inch  calibre,  and  such  a  weapon  Ikmi  a 
range  of  from  100  to  :iOO  yards,  whilst  at  '0  irds 
ten  consecutive  sliots  imve  been  placed  in  i  ^  i  rh 
bnH'a-eye.  At  short'or  mnjies  its  precibion  i-  <--]ii.il 
to  that  of  the  finest  duellinj;  pistol.  KevoUui><  | 
amiH  of  large  size  are  used  a.-*  Cannon  ("j.v. )  and 
Machine  Gam  (q.v.);  and  for  further  particulars  of 
revolving  firearms  consult  Galond,  Le  Revolvrt  d« 
Qmrre  (2d  ed.  1873)  {  (loald's  Mtdtr*  Aumiean 
Pittol  and  Revolotr  <BastoiB,  1888)  t  and  British 
•"Tvice  publications. 

Revroe  des  Deux  Mondcs*  the  i»e?»t  kno%vn 

of  llie  Freneli  niaj,'ii/.ities  devote<l  to  liternin-i  ,  '.rt, 
and  general  criticism,  waa  founded  in  i'arb  in  1S31 
by  Franooia  Buloz.  It  hod  appeared  during  1829, 
but  woH  languishing  until  purchased  by  Baloi,  who 
finnly  CHtablished  it.  Many  of  the  best  French 
writers  have  contribur nil  to  i'-  pn^'es. 

R<*wn«  a  Rtate  <ii  laiUji,  eallLHl  aim  Uagliel- 
khaiul  (q.v  ).  Hkwv  Kantha  is  the  name  of  a 
I«iliti(Nil  agency  under  the  guverniuent  of  Bonihay, 
roiilaitiitig  sixty  line  small  states,  of  which  five  are 
tributary  to  the  British  government,  and  ino«t  of 
tbe  ramaioder  to  Bamda.  The  territory  included, 
coverinp  an  area  of  4792  nulesi,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  .'>4:},452,  lies  mainly  along  the  soutli  bank 
of  tbe  lower  Merbodda  witbpatebee  north  of  it, 
and  on  the  west  borders  on  Broseh,  Barada,  and 
Ahmadahail, 

Reward*  in  a  legal  sense,  means  some 
encouragement  which  the  law  holtis  ont  for  exer- 
tions in  bringing  certain  claaae^  nf  mminala  to 
jnstiee.  By  statute  7  Geo.  i\.  ehan.  64,  the 
eoorte  of  astdse  uumt  order  tbe  sheriff  of  the  county, 
in  wbidi  certain  onencee  have  been  committed,  to 
pay  to  persons  who  lutve  been  active  in  securing 
the  apprehension  of  ofTendere  charged  with  murder, 
or  with  feloniously  shooting,  cutting,  t»tal«l)ing, 
wounding,  or  poisoning,  or  witii  rape,  hurglary, 
housebreaking,  roKliery,  arson,  or  cattle  Hte.-iling,  or 
with  being  accessary  ln'fore  the  fact  to  any  of  i»vieh 
offences,  or  to  receiving  nn\  sioh-n  jiroperty,  a 
reasonable  sum  to  com|>enaate  them  for  expense, 
exerti<m,  and  Xi'mn  of  time.  So  by  a  later  atatute 
(14  and  15  Vict.  chap.  ^)  oonrta  of  quarter 
sessions  are  authorised,  in  tlM  esse  of  any  of  the 
above  oflbncea  which  tbcy  h*ve  jniisfliction  to  tr>-, 
to  order  soeb  eompeusatlott  $  bnt  the  payment  to 
one  person  muxt  not  exceeil  £5.  If  any  one  is 
killed  in  endeavnurinf;  to  apprehend  a  per!>on 
chargi'il  witli  one  nf  ihevc  otreini's.  the  court  iMiiy 
order  cnni]ieiisii.tioii  to  Iw-  inaile  to  thefaiiiilv.  The 
anioiirit  to  tn'  paiii  in  Jill  such  cases  is  su^iject  to 
regulation:!  which  umy  Uc  hukIc  from  time  to  time 
bv  the  Secrt  t.ir\  of  Si:ite.  I5y  statute  ('24  and  25 
Viek  cbap.  96}  it  ia  a  felony, 'punishable  by  penal 


Hprvitude  to  the  extent  of  Kcven  years,  to  c  i]  ilv 
take  any  reward  for  helping  a  person  to  proin-rty 
stolen  or  eml>ezz]ed,  unless  all  due  diligence  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  trial  has  been  used.  In 
Britain  aa  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  tbe 
return  of  stolen  or  loet  property,  asiiiK  words  pur- 
porting that  no  qucMtloiiS  irtli  be  Vma  or  inquiry 
made  after  tbe  person  producing  the  property, 
renders  the  advertiser,  printer,  and  publisher  lUMe 
to  forfeit  £50.  For  (<everal  years  the  {ifTering  of 
rewards  by  the  government  han  in  England  been 
diaoontinued  on  grounds  of  nublic  policy.  For 
example,  during  the  serief  of  murders  in  VVhite- 
chai>el  in  18H8  90,  the  Home  Office,  though  urgent  ly 
requested  to  offer  a  reward  for  tbe  disoovMy  of  the 
etiiDiaal,  ateadily  tefased  to  do  aot 

Rewari*  a  town  of  the  district  of  Gurgaon,  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  Punjab,  50  miles  SW.  of 
Delhi  by  rail,  an  iniji  . riant  -  ntre  for  trade  be- 
tween Punjab  and  Bajputana.   I'op.  23,900. 

Reybaad,  MABIB  RoCB  Loots,  a  clever  French 
writer,  was  bom  at  Maraeillea,  15th  August  1798* 
travelled  in  tbe  Levant  and  India,  and  returned  to 
Paris  in  1888  to  viito  for  tbe  Badiaal  papers  and 

edit  the  J7Al0«v«e<n«r(^«  a  mUUairt  A  VExpi  di 
lion  FratK^ftise  tn  Eqy}>lc  (10  vols.  183gC-36). 
Dnmorit  d'L'rville's  Voyage  uutvur  du  Monde 
(18,'J.r),  and  Orbigny's  Vovage  dans  hx  drvx 
Amtrwues  (1836}.  His  ntadies  in  social  science 
bore  mi  it  a»  Etudes  sui  let  R(tfbrmateur»  on 
SocialUtesmodeme*(i\Q\».  1840-43  ;  7th  ed.  1864), 
which  j^oined  him  the  Montyon  prise  ( 1841 )  and  a 

Elooe  in  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences  ilSSO). 
lis  unusually  original  satiric  novel,  Jir6me  Paiwni 
A  la  recAereke  tTmu  Fotitiom  toeiale  ( 1643),  beeame 
widely  popniar,  and  wis  followed  by  tbe  lees  soe- 
cessful  Jifr&me  Paiurot  A  la  rvdiereAs  de  la, 
meilieure  det  R*fnMique$  ( 1848 ).  Reyband  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  first  voted  with  the  Left.  l>nt 
Ahcr  the  July  revolntian  ^ith  the  Right,  and  was 
sent  by  the  Asi<end)h  d  Algeria  to  viait  the  opi- 
cultural  ctduiues  e««t«lilishe«l  there.  Hi*  last  thirty 
years  were  devoted  to  studies  in  economics.  From 
1  R.'W  a  member  of  the  Academy,  he  died  at  Paris 
'2Htli  October  1879.  Among  hu  later  works  were 
Marines  et  Voyages  ( 1854),  be^esdt  la  Vie  motUrm 
( 1855),  L'Jndustrie  en  Europe  ( 1856).  and  Awto 
Manvjativrts  (1859). 
Kr>k  jjivik.  See  Iceland,  VoL  VL  p.  62. 
Krinard  the  Fox,  ^  \srll  kno^vn  [xijiular 
etiic  the  characters  of  which  arc  animals  tnst^'ad 
ot  men.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  Beast-fables 
(q.v.)  which  hare  delighted  the  popular  imagina- 
tion from  early  ages  and  in  idl  lands,  from  India 
to  tbe  Bushm'en's  ooontiy  in  South  Africa  (see 
Fablb).  The  storiM  thntinbito  tha  knaveries  of 
Reynaid  tbe  Fox  seon  to  have  originated  fm-  the 
nioNt  part  in  northern  Prance  and  Tlaadets  from 
till-  loth  century  onwanis,  and  to  have  been  com- 
jxised  and  recomiiosed  repeatedly  in  various  forms 
in  the  I'Jth  and  fiiilowing  centuriea.  The  authors 
or  editors,  j«>  far  an  they  are  known,  l»elonged 
cliiclly  to  the  ecclesiii.'-tiral  orders.  The  several 
ver^iims  differ  not  onlv  in  respect  of  langu«4$e  and 
nf  style,  but  also  in  die  choice  and  arrangement  of 
the  episodes  and  incidents  narrated.  All  turn 
upon  the  knaveries  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  m  prac- 
tised by  him  in  bis  qmurd  with  laengrim  tbe 
Wolf,  wbn  in  all  eneonnteta  generaOj  onnea  off 
second  best.  The  best  veniona,  as  the  typical 
Flemish  and  Low  German  (to  be  referred  to  in 
df'tail  lower  down),  reacli  a  high  level  of  literary 
cvcellence.  Tlie  epiMxles  ore  woven  tocher  into 
a  veritable  epic;  the  versification  is  agret»ahlt>  and 
e<u«y  ;  the  ehnracter*  are  consistent  and  well-ws- 
tainecl  ;  the  contem|>orary  manners,  and  the  liK-ali- 

ties  and  circnmstanoes,  that  make  tbe  backjjroond  ol 
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the  •toiy  are  true  and  vMdiitie;  aadtiMttmylitoIil 

without  any  other  obviona  pnipoM  beyood  tliat  of 
affording  honest  amnMinent.  Theae  featnm  do 
not,  however,  characKriso  all  the  vor»ionf» :  some 
have  \>wn  clearly  writtun  fur  a  Nutiriral  nurmwe, 
some  are  kM>»elv  o<iiinect««l  «trinj;s  of  ill  t<ila  a<lven- 
turex,  others  ilrajr  out  a  lonj,'  and  weary  length 
thro\i;,'li  iiiinuniTHltle  imiitlcn'nt  verses,  whilst  in 
othent  still  the  characters  are  itimply  men  dbiKuiBeil 
as  aninudl.  The  eariiefit  versions  were  in  Latin  ; 
bat  tbejr  wem  to  have  been  soon  aapplanted  by 
French  in  the  12th  century,  and  in  their  new  dress 
the  stories  attained  a  mnch  wider  popularity, 
ftnoe  tiio  beginning  of  the  16tii  eentnnr  nearly  all 
the  editions  printed  can  be  traced  back  to  one  of 
two  soarces,  a  PlemLoh  or  a  Low  German,  both  of 
which,  however,  are  liased  upon  French  forms  of  the 
epic.  The  t&t^k  uf  traeini;  tiie  connections  l>etween 
tne  numerous  versions  that  exist  in  the  different 
tonpnes  is  one  of  f;reat  coiinilexity  and  difficulty. 
It  will  suthce  in  tlii>^  iihu  o  to  eninnerate  the  more 
important,  with  mention  of  one  or  more  trost- 
worthy  recent  editions.  The  best  Latin  version, 
limgrimiu  (ed.  by  Mone  as  Reinardm  Vulpu, 
BtnttgMtk  183S :  and  by  Voigt.  Halle»  MM),  which 
BOBS  Bias  eoaaldeimUe  literary  merit,  waa  written 
Ib  Flandera  about  1146-48  hy  aa  nnkiuMm  anther. 
The  IsengnmHS  printed  in  J.  Grimm's  Reinhart 
Fuchi  (  Berlin,  IK.'M)  is  not  an  older,  but  a  later  and 
a1>l>re\'iate<l,  fnriii  of  the  same  jioeni.  The  best 
Freiicli  vcr>4ioii!*  that  survive  were  edite<l  by  Mdon 
(4  vols.  Paris,  1H"2(»),  with  a  supplement  by  Cha- 
bailie  (1H35),  and  by  Martin  (4  vols.  StFasburu, 
1882  H8).  They  were  written  l>etween  the  middle 
of  the  18th  and  the  middle  of  the  14th  centur>',  and 
ran  to  ononnona  length,  the  separate  cycles  ur 
Krospinga  of  the  eplsmies  being  called  'branohea.' 
Htai'a  work  includes  three  cycles :  ( 1 )  Baaum  du 
Renart,  apparently  the  work  of  tluee  if  net  more 
authors,  Pierre  de  St  Chm6,  a  nrlest  of  Laerais  in 
Brie,  and  a  Norman  priest  Rot>ert  de  Lison  :  ( 2 ) 
Le  Cuiironueinrnt  de  lienart,  attrihuteil  to  Marie 
de  Franci' ;  ami  (3)  litiuirt  le  Noun/,  hy  Jacque 
mars  Cielee  of  Lille,  alnrnt  129f).  Tiie  la>«t  two 
are  transparent  satires  iijxiti  certain  of  tlie  monastic 
orders.  There  is  a  fourth  cycle,  a  voluminous 
eompilation  or  imitation  by  a  priest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Troyes,  made  near  the  nii<ldle  of  the 
Utb  century,  and  entitled  Le  Rmint  Contrefnit 
(ed.  P.  WoU,  Vienna,  1861).  The  oldeat  extant 
High  (SennaB  ▼anion,  Reinhart  FiiAi  or  Fneht 
(ed.  Reiaaenberflwr,  Halle,  1886),  more  asaally 
called  ReintJit  Fue/u,  was  adapted  by  some  one 
niiknown,  early  in  the  l.lth  century,  from  a 
still  older  version,  fxiniin)iii\s  Xot,  iUself  a  tians- 
lation  nia<lo  from  old  French  wiurces  about  IIHO 
by  an  Alsatian,  Heinricii  der  (Jlichesaere.  The 
Flemish  version  which  ha**  l>een  the  Iwisis  of  most 
of  ^e  translations,  continuations,  and  etiitions 
that  liave  been  made  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing is  entitled  Jieinaert  i/e  Vos  {e(\.  Martin,  Fader- 
bom,  1874).  It  was' written  by  one  William,  but 
whether  William  de  Matoc,  William  Utalbov^  or 
more  pcohd»ly  aa  nnknown  William,  ia  nnoertain, 
and  datea  apparently  from  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centary.  Tne  source  upon  which  it  is  built  is  the 
nineteenth  'V>ranch'  in  the  Umittni  ih-  J'r,i,,rt  (lust 
in  vol.  i.  of  NTeon).  Tlie  text  that  luis  hreti  almost 
exclusively  u-eil  in  tlie  later  translations,  &c. ,  is 
that  of  a  second  eililion,  deviating  in  some  respects 
from  NVilliam's  own,  notahly  in  tiic  infusion  of  a 
didactic,  satirical  tendency  ;  the  author  nf  this 
aeeond  edition  is  not  known.  It  was  from  a  prose 
version  of  this  second  edition,  published  at  (touda 
in  1479,  that  Caxton  made  his  translation  of  The 
Hittory  of  Reynard  the  Fox  { 1481 ;  r^rinted  Edin. 
1884 ).    I  |Mn  thfo  same  edition  wm  Mned  the  Low 
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1887),  wUeh  haa  been  note  often  translated 
nerhapa  than  any  other  version.  Who  the  Low 
German  translator  was  is  not  knoAi^-n,  in  spit«>  of 
the  question  having  greatly  exercised  many  si>eeial- 
ists.  The  alitiu  jirtncrpx  of  lUmke  is  that  of 
Liilieck  (14JW),  and  next  to  it  standw  tliat  of 
Hostock  (1517).  There  are  Danish  ( hy  A.  H. 
Weigere,  LiiUx-k,  I.'km),  Swwlish  (Stockholm, 
1621),  and  several  other  High  and  Low  German 
editions,  for  which,  however,  see  the  hibliography 
preiixed  to  Prion's  Reinke.  Nevertheless  special 
mention  mnat  lie  made  of  Gottsched's  High  German 
prose  venion  (1752)  and  Goethe'a  well-known 
High Genaan  poem,  with  Kanlhaeh^  acareelylees 
known  illoatrations  to  the  same.  Popular  High 
CSerman  translations  are  contained  in  SimrocKS 
Deufsrfif  Vuikubuchcr  (vol.  L  1945)  and  ]iarbaeh''a 

Voll^/iurfier  (vols,  xv.  xvii.). 

The  ouiline  of  the  story,  accordinc  to  the  Flem- 
ish lifiuiitrt,  is  as  follows  ;  Noliel  tne  Lion,  kinu 
of  animals,  wa.s  hohling  court  one  Easter-tide.  An 
the  animals,  great  and  small,  came  and  paid 
homage  to  him  except  Reynard  the  Fox.  Several 
amongst  them  complained  of  the  knaveries  of  Rey- 
nard, the  loudest  oeing  laengrim  the  Wolf,  Rey- 
nard's old  comrade  and  enemiy.  He  waa  followed 
by  Tibert  the  Cat  and  Panoer  the  Hotee ;  but  Grim- 
hart  the  Badger  spoke  up  for  his  uncle  Reynard. 
Tlien  came  Chanticleer  the  Cock,  bringing  his  de^ul 
"laughter  slain  bv  Ki  ynanl.  For  tiiis  and  his 
other  misdee<ls  the  Fox  shall,  it  is  resolved,  Ite 
cited  to  appear  1»efore  the  Lion  and  l>e  trieii. 
Bruin  the  war  is  sent  to  summon  him.  Reynard 
receivetl  him  with  soft  wonis,  told  him  of  some 
honey  hidden  in  a  split  tree,  and  contrived  to  get 
Bruin  caught  fast  in  the  cleft  of  the  tree:  there 
the  neaaanta  fooad  him  and  aearly  beat  mm  to 
deatB,  bat  at  laat  he  got  away  aaa  wwt  baek  to 
eonrt  The  next  measenger  sent  was  Tibert  the 
<3atk  ffim,  however,  Re>'nard  peniuaded  to  catch 
mice  in  a  place  where  a  noose  nung,  in  which  the 
Cat  got  caught ;  and  he  too  was  terribly  l>eaten 
iH'fore  he  got  away.  At  last  Grinihart  the  Badger 
ollereil  to  undertake  the  office  of  messenger  ;  and 
he  persuatied  Reynard  to  go  with  him  to  court. 
( >n  the  way  the  Fox  makes  a  sort  of  privat*  confes- 
sion of  his  rascalities  and  misdeeds  to  his  relative 
the  Badger,  especially  of  the  tricks  he  has  played 
off  upon  the  Wolf.  The  animals  again  came  forward 
witli  their  accnsationa.  R«rnard  defended  himself, 
but  waa  condemned  to  deatL  Aa  he  wea  about  to 
be  hanged  on  the  galhma,  he  begged  leave  to  make 
a  public  confession  of  his  evil  deeds.  Tn  the  course 
of  his  s|>eech  he  dropped  a  hint  that  he  knew 
where  an  immense  treasure  was  hidden,  and  then, 
at  the  Lion's  request,  tolls  all  alnnit  it.  His  father, 
old  Beynar<l.  and  Isengrim  the  Wolf,  and  Hniin 
the  I'.rai  li.id  coiis]iireil  together  to  slay  the  Lion 
and  make  Itniin  king  in  his  stead ;  but  he  (  Reynard ) 
had  stolen  their  treasure,  with  which  they  thouKht 
to  hire  soldiers,  and  had  gone  and  hidden  it.  He 
could  not  suffer  the  noble  Lion  to  be  slain  and  the 
wicked  Be^r  t4>  be  made  Idng  in  hia  plaoe.  The 
Uon  thereui^Hju  pardoned  him,  and  eaaaed  BntlB 
and  laengrim  to  be  seized  and  evilly  entreated. 
But  when  he  asked  Reynard  to  go  ami  show  him 
where  the  treasure  wa.'',  Heynani  excused  himself, 
saying  he  was  under  an  oalli  to  make  h  ]>il;:i itjiuge 
to  Home.  Tlic  Lion  then  let  him  go  ;  and  lIcMiard, 
taking  with  him  Cuwaert  the  Hare  ntid  Hrliu  tire 
Ram,  set  out  on  lii.'(  pilgrimage.  Oti  the  ^vay  he 
passed  his  own  home,  and  indue- 1  Cuwaert  toco  into 
the  house  with  him,  and  there  kille<!  him.  And  he 
put  his  head  in  a  satchel  ( made  from  the  skin  of 
the  Bear)  and  gave  it  to  Belin,  and  bode  him  earn- 
it  back  to  the  Uon,  telling  liim  it  eonteined  valoable 
letteni.  When  the  Lion  saw  CnwaertV  head  he 

,.v,.,.|,,lini.'  \\ro1h.  and  hade  them  let  the  Wolf 
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and  the  Bear  go  free  out  of  iiri-un  ;  luid  lie  ;;av(" 
the  Ram  into  their  [»ower,  wiu  decreed  Keyuard  to 
be  an  outlaw. 

To  thin  the  Low  Cierman  version  addn  a  continu- 
ation, uartiv  a  repetition  of  the  Hanie  incidents 
undM  fliqpun  aiidi  partly  an  actiuU  eontiaBatioa 
of  the  etory,  endine  in  a  Bingle  combat  between 
tlie  Fox  and  the  Wolf,  in  which  the  former  by 
trickery  beat  hi^t  antagonist.  Finally  he  retoniea 
to  liiH  own  home,  honoorad  with  tM  fanwr  and 

proteiHion  of  tlie  Lion. 

Englinh  reader*  iihould  consult  the  Introduction  to  \V. 
J.  Thorns'  edition  of  Cikiton'*  Jtrsituird  |1S45),  Ckrlrle't 

Miteellaiuour  Ef)'i'/i  (not  quite  accurikte  I,  and  F.  8. 
Elli«'»  Hxitory  of  Htynarti  th<  Fox  (1894).  Se«  also  L. 
Hu.Jrt-,  L<t  Source  du  Roman  de  fUruirt  (189.1). 

Ecynolds,  John  Filton,  an  American 
general,  wan  born  in  Lancanter,  Pennsylvania,  20th 
Septenilier  1820,  graduateil  at  Wettt  j^oint  in  1841, 
ana  became  oomniandaut  there  in  1860.  As 
brigadior-seneral  he  foo^t  at  MeehanieaviUt  and 
Ganm'h  Mills,  and  was  taken  vriiODer  at  Glendale, 
but  exchanged  in  August  1862.  At  the  8econ(l 
battle  of  Bull  Run  his  own  bravery  induce<l  hi,» 
brigade  to  ntand  fast,  and  no  prevented  a  cotiijdete 
rout.    In  N'ovenil»er  he  wa.H  r<>niiniH.Kione<l  major- 

feneral,  and  in  \HCy3  conuiuuKied  a  corps  at 
"redericksburg.  Ho  wa«  killfd  at  Gettysburg, 
wliere  lie  commanded  the  left  win;,',  on  Ist  July 
1863.  The  state  erected  a  granite  shaft  on  the 
•pot  where  he  fell,  and  his  men  a  blVMUe  heroic 
statoe  OB  the  fteU;  and  in  1884  an  aqveatrian 
statae  was  vnTeiled  in  Philadelphia. 

BeynoIdH,  sir  Josim  a,  P  K  .\.,  ]H>ttmit  and 
subject  painter,  was*  Imimi  at  I'lviniiiun  h^trls,  near 
Plymouth,  on  Uith  July  172.'1,  tii*-  yi  ar  of  Kneller'w 
death.  Kin  fatluT,  a  clergA'nian  and  maKter  of 
Plynijiton  grainninr-school,  intended  him  for  the 
medical  prof«^ion ;  but  he  devclop^l  a  strong 
aptitude  for  painting,  was  continually  studying 
the  plates  in  Cats's  Book  of  Emblemt,  IM'<!en  h 
Piuiarek,  and  the  other  volumes  that  came  In  liiN 
way,  and  at  the  a^e  of  eight  had  maetered  the 
JentW*  PtnpteHvt^  and  a|ip]ied  Ita  principles  U) 
drawings  executed  by  himself.  In  Octolier  1740, 
aceonlingly,  he  was  sent  to  London  to  study  art, 
aiiil  plHct-il  in  the  ntudio  of  Tlionnts  I{ud»on,  a 
jxirt rait  painter,  of  very  rnoili'rat*'  .iliiliticf*,  nuidi 
enii>i<>\i-.|  at  tlie  time.  In  ITl.'-t  \w  returntHi  to 
De\(iii>!iirc,  and  sonic  of  the  jwrtraitw  of  Iwal 
worthies  which  he  then  piiNhicwl  still  exist.  In 
the  following;  year  he  was  again  in  London  pursu- 
ing hi?"  art ;  but  in  llie  beginning  of  1747,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  settled  in  Plymouth  Dock, 
now  Devonport,  where  he  learned  much  from  a 
atody  «f  the  worlu  of  William  Gudy  of  Exeter. 
Id  1749  he  made  the  aeqnabtanoe  of  tSommodom, 
afterwards  Lord.  Keppol,  who  invited  him  to 
accompany  him  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and,  after  painting  many  of  the  Itriti^ii  othcers  in 
Minorca,  he  inafle  his  way  to  Home,  where  he 
•tiiiiieil  Ka|>liael  anil  .Mieliael  .Angelo,  and  in  the 
Vatiean  caught  a  ciiill  which  |)ermanently  atiWt»"«l 
lli^<  hearing,  and  neres.'titated  his  use  of  an  ear- 
trumpet  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  also  visited 
Bologna,  (Jenoa,  Florence,  Parma,  and  Venice. 
Returning  to  England  in  October  1752,  he  soon 
afterwanls  established  himself  in  a  stndio  in  8t 
Martia'a  Lane,  Londan,  and  attracted  notice  by 
his  portraits  of  the  second  Dnke  of  l>evonshire  anil 
Commodore  Kepiwl.  liefnre  long  he  wa«  in 
excellent  practice,  and  in  the  year  17.'>,'>  he  hail  no 
f'-vMT  than  a  hiindre<l  ami  twenty  sitters,  of  wlmm 
he  miNlneed  [Mirtrait."  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Itali.m  iiiR.-lers,  atnl  eypeeiiill v  of  Correggio,  i.s 
clearly  vi-ihle  ;  workn  in  wliicli  he  was  certainly 
aideii  by  hiieh  a.H-.i««tant«  as  Marchi,  but  which  he 
iropreeeed  with  bis  own  eharaeter  and  iadividoality. 


He  soon  remove<l  to  (ireat  Newjiort  Street ;  sad 
finally,  in  17(X>,  be  purchased  a  mansion  on  the 
west  side  of  Leicester  Sqoare,  to  whieii  be  added  a 

studio  and  reception-room. 

He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  CuDOy  and  a 
valued  friend  his  meet  ceMbrated  oontempotaiic^ 
In  1764  he  founded  the  famous  literaiy  dob  of 

which  Dr  Johnson,  Garrick,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Boewell,  and  Sheridan  were  inemtierH  ;  all  of  whom 
were  portrayed  by  his  bnusli.  He  wan  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
.\i  ti>-[-s,  and  contributed  to  it.^  exhibitions  till  176H, 
when,  on  tlie  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aawleniy, 
he  was  clecte<l  its  fin»t  president ;  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  fr«m 
the  king.  In  1760  he  delivered  the  first  of  hi* 
Discourses  to  the  students  of  the  Academy,  fiftem 
of  which  have  been  oublished.  They  are  fall  of 
valuable  and  well-conatdered  instmction,  and,  along 
with  his  papers  on  art  in  the  Idler,  his  annotatioiw 
to  Du  Fresnov's  Art  of  Patuting,  and  his  Sotu 
on  the  Art  oj  the  Low  Coiintrics  (the  result  of  a 
viHit  to  Itelgium  and  Holland  in  17^1).  -how  a 
eoirecl  and  cultivated  literary  style.  He  con- 
tribnte<l  his  picture  of  Mis>  Morris  as  'Hope 
nursing  Love '  to  the  first  e.xiiihition  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  along  with  his  portraits  of  the  Duche« 
of  .Manchester,  Mrs  Blake,  Mrs  Crewe,  and  Mn 
Bouverie;  and  in  1771  completed  his  subject  of 
'  Count  Cgolino  and  liis  Chiloien  in  tlie  Donfeoa,' 
usually  regarded  as  his  most  saoeessfol  effbrtmtbe 
directum  of  historical  toL  In  1784  he  sncoeeded 
Allan  Ramsay  as  painter  to  the  king ;  in  the  same 
year  he  finished  and  oxhihiteil  his  jiortrait  of  Mpi 
>iddons  as  the  'Tragic  .Muse,'  in  the  iMtMhestiioM  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  uncloubtedly  hi--  ^'n  atestt 
IHirlrait,  a  work  existing  in  several  versions,  of 
\Nliii  li  on.'  is  in  the  Dulwich  (Jallery  ;  and  in  17S7 
he  iiiulert4K)k  three  subjects  for  Ikiydell's  Shake- 
sjieare  Gallery,  executing  'Puck,'  'The  Witch 
Scene  from  Maclieth,'  and  'The  I>eath  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort.' 

Hitherto  be  had  devoted  himself  with  little 
interruption  to  bis  art,  having  speedily  noVHni 
fnim  a  slight  attack  ol  paralysis  from  wliich  bs 
sutleietl  in  1782;  hut  in  July  1789  his  sight 
l>ecanie  affi>ct«'4l.  and  he  cea.seil  to  ])aint,  thou;;(i 
hp  was  still  able  to  enjoy  intercourse  witli  lii* 
frieiirl-.  Till-  fi  illovs  iii;^'  \  ear  was  embittered  by  an 
unfortunate  iiir.putc  with  the  Acaileinv  regarding 
the  ap[H)intment  of  a  j^irufe'vsor  of  lVrsi>ective, 
which  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  preKidentsliip. 
a  resolution  which  he  afterwards  reconsidered!  ami 
rescinded  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December  1790  he 
dcliveretl  his  last  Discourse  to  the  stndents. 
Gradually  hia  atvangth  sank— for,  noknown  tohis 
(diysieians,  he  was  Buffering  from  a  painful  fbna 


of  liver  complaint— and  Im  paMefnlly 

tlieSSd  Februar>-  1792. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  his  portraits  that  Reynolds 
ranks  as  the  head  of  the  Englif>h  school  of  art. 
In  the  iligiiity  of  their  siyle,  the  ]><iwer  and 
exprcs-tiveness  of  their  handling,  the  variety  and 
appropriateness  of  their  altitufles,  in  the  U-amy 
of  their  colouring  and  the  delicacy  of  their  fleidi- 
painting,  his  (mrtraits  have  never  been  sotpassed. 
He  was  at  home  alike  in  portnying  the  strmgtb 
of  mnnhood  and  the  grace  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  and 
his  pictoifa  of  duldien  havo  aa  ff^*  teiidcr- 
neas  and  beauty  whidi  Imre  given  a  world-wide 
celebrity  to  works  like  'Master  Bunbury,'  'The 
Strawl»erry  Girl.'  and  *  Simplicity.'  Hi-*  efforts  in 
the  higher  departments  of  nistorical  ninl  imaiiina- 
tive  art  were  less  successful,  and  t<Mi  ufieii  these 
laii  lie  regardcil  only  as  nniun^  tin'  failun^s  of  a 
^Teiit  artist.  In  his  technical  methisin  Reynold? 
was  unfortunately  most  carcle5«  and  iincx-rtain. 

He  was  oontinnally  experimenting  in  new  prooesMS 
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and  iiniritHl  coniliinations  of  pifpnents,  with  the 
result  that  evi-n  in  his  own  litVtinie  hia  WOrlol 
deteri«)rate<),  os|K>oiaIlv  in  tlieir  Hcsh-tints. 

PerHiiriJilIy  Hcynnltls  waa  a  man  of  fine  and 
varie«l  culture,  aiul  he  was  distinguished  by  an 
exc^uisite  urbanity,  the  exprt-^Hion  of  h  most 
amiable  and  equable  diKpoaition,  which  waa 
exceptionally  fitted  to  win  and  retain  frieodahip. 
Hia  dii^ified  gentleneaa,  hia  mild  reaaonaUenea^ 
tamfed  vrm  tM  fieroeneaa  of  Dr  Johnaoat  tata 


there  waa  more  of  trath  than  ia  nraal  in 
pano^'ric  in  the  linea  of  Goldmiitli  wfakh  tpttk 

of  thi«  painter  as 

8UU  bora  to  immm  » in  amy  part. 
Bto  potfl  oar  Ami,  Ui  noMM  wlMartL 

The  Drat  great  collection  of  the  works  of  Rejrnolda 
waft  bmnght  together  by  the  British  Tnstitntion  in 

\H\'A.  iuu\  numlxjred  142 pictures  ;  another Kathering 
wfUH  foriiMHi  by  the  samelxxiy  in  lH'2:i ;  154 examples 
of  his  art  were  include<l  in  the  Saiitli  Ki  nBinj^ton 
Portrait  Exhibition  of  1867;  and  231  wero  exhilnte<l 
in  the  Groevenor  Gallery  in  1883-K4.  His  authentic 
worlu  have  beeo  eatiniated  by  Taylor  to  number 
between  two  and  three  thouMiod ;  aod  from  these 
Bome  700  engravinm  have  been  executed,  some 
of  them— BucTi  aa  the  niezzotinta  of  .1.  IL  Smith, 
John  Dixon,  WiUiam  Diekinxon,  Valentine  Green, 
and  Jamea  IfAidell— nutking  among  the  flneet 
examples  of  the  art, 

Se«'  .Vrmmrn  of  Sir  Joshua  JUfiiioldM,  Knujht,  dct., 
by.Tmus  Northcot*.'.  K.A.  <  1813)  ;  Thr  lAtnnri/  WorlcM 
of  Sir  Joshua  lUi/nolilt :  irith  ^frt^u)tr  of  Ifu  Author, 
Jbe.,  l>y  William  IJfechey,  ItA.  (l.W.);  Lift  and  Tiine* 
q/  Sir  Jothua  Reynotdt,  hwC  H.  Leslie,  R.A.,  Mid  Tom 
Taylor  (3  vola.  186ft) ;  A  Ca»aioov»  Ilal*imiU  of  At  En- 
graved Workt  qf  Sir  Jotkma  BumoUU,  by  Kdward 
Hiuiiataa,  ILD-TSd  ad.  t8M)}  wL  Oenwar.  ArtMie 
Development  of  KepneUt  and  €Mtuibarou{ih  (1886); 
and  the  monograph  by  ClRnr)(>  Phillip*  (1894). 

Rkabdomancy.  ^ee  Divination,  Divining 
Rod. 

BliadaBHIIIIilBt,  in  Greek  l^ytliolMnr,  tlie 
800  of  Zene  and  Enropa,  and  brother  of  Muioe^  of 

Cret^.  He  settled  in  Bocotia,  where  he  married 
Alcrnene.  So  great  was  his  reputation  during  life 
for  lilt'  ijxi-i else  of  justice  that  nftct  lii-ath  he  wan 
RY\">\nU)*\  a  judge  in  the  under-world,  along  with 
>lin<is  and  .'Eacoa. 

Rhsetla*  an  ancient  Roman  provinoe  embracing 
a  large  part  of  the  Alpine  tenet  oetween  the  baHins 
of  tne  Po  and  tiie  Dannbe^  now  ineladod  In 
Grboni  and  the  prorlnee  of  TyioL  Ito  inbaUtanta 

were  brave  and  turbakut*  and  ware  only  subdued 
by  Drusns  and  Tiberina  after  a  deaperate  resist- 
ance. The  |»rovince  was  tht'n  fnrmed,  to  which 
Vindelicia  won  hoou  aiMcii  -.  hut  later  Khit'tia  was 
subdivided  into  Hhietia  I'riina  and  Itluetia  Hecunda 
(Vindelicia).  The  only  iuipnrtant  town  in  KhR>tia 
was  Tridentinum  {Trent);  the  colony  of  Augusta 
Vindelioorom  lAugtburg)  waa  in  ita  northern  part. 
<— For  RbMtie  Beda,  eee  tuawio  Svanm. 

Rhamnacenf  [Buckthorns),  a  natural  order  of 
exo-ienous  plant^s,  ron'tisting  of  tn-cn  or  slinilw  ; 
ofti  fi  spiny ;  with  Hiiuple,  generally  alteriuite 
leaven,  ann  stipuk's  minute  or  wanting.  This 
order  contains  alxnit  2>jO  known  sjiecien,  nativ<>s 
of  temperate  and  tropical  countries,  and  very 
nneraliy  diatributed  over  the  globe.  The  prevail- 
ing  principle  in  the  buckthorns  is  a  bitter  extrac- 
tive whicii  is  acrid  or  aatringent.  tonic  and  anti- 
Murile.  Some  of  tb«n  are  ueea  in  dyoing  (mo 
BvcKTHOBir,  and  FmcifOH  Bsmtm),  eome  in  medi- 
cine (see  Rf.d  Root),  and  the  frint  of  eome  is 
pleasant  (see  .Ii'Ji'nK);  whilst  llovenia  duleit,  a 
native  of  China  and  .lapan,  is  rernarkalile  for  the 
thickening  of  its  tlower-staiks  after  flowering,  so 
•a  to  form  a  aneeulant  eirMt  red  palp^  wub  a 


flavour  resembling  that  of  a  pear.  The  lotus  of 
the  ancient  Lotophagi,  celebratwl  by  Homer,  is 
the  fruit  of  Zizyphus  littu4,  a  small  shrub  almntlant 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  IJarbary,  Tunis  (see  LoTl'S).  The 
woimI  of  lihamuua  frangula  yields  a  superior  char- 
coal for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Rliaaipsilli'tWt  a  Grecised  form  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Rameaea,  appareotlv  Bamene  IIL,  wo 
builder  of  the  paviUoo  of  Medlnet  Aba  at  Thebee. 
Brugsch  makea  Rhampainitoa  a  Greek  form  of 

Jiamestupa  n  uier  ( '  Rameses  the  God ' ) ;  Maspero, 
Ruinaisstnit  ('Ramses,  win  of  Neith'),  a  title 
never  iHirne  by  the  Thelwin  kings,  but  fii-wt  used  by 
the  Saitic  princes,  which  fixes  the  datf  of  the  tale 
to  tin'  (n'rioil  of  Psamnit'tii'hu.^  miii  hi^  dynxsty. 
Of  liini  Henslotus  ( II.,  121  et  #(V/.)  lelates  a  story 
substantially  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread folk  tales  of  the  Aryan  world.  The  king 
acquired  on  enonnooa  treasure,  and  to  secure  it 
built  a  treaaaiy  of  atone.  The  architect  left  one 
stone  looee,  ao  nicely  adjoated  aa  to  be  annotieed, 
yet  capable  of  bebg  taken  ont  and  imlnoed  witli- 
out  difficulty.  Before  death  he  entnuraa  llie  aeerat 
to  hifl  two  sons,  who  from  time  to  time  plunder  the 
king's  treasure  at  their  will,  until  at  length  the 
elder  is  caught  in  a  snare  set  by  the  king.  Accord 
ing  to  his  desire,  the  younger  brother  cuts  oti  and 
carries  away  his  head,  so  that  he  may  remain  un- 
known. Tlie  king  now  orders  the  headless  Isxly 
to  be  expose<l  unouricd,  protected  by  a  guard  of 
soldierxi,  but  the  vounger  brother  lades  an  ass  with 
skins  of  wine,  allows  aome  of  it  to  run  ont,  and  is 
relieved  in  hia  distreaa  by  the  aoldiera,  to  whom  in 
gratitndo  be  givea  hia  wine  eo  freely  that  they  all 
sink  into  a  drnnken  aleep.  Thereupon  he  ahaves 
the  right  half  of  all  their  beards,  and  carries  his 
brother's  body  to  hi.n  mother.  The  king  next  sends 
hia  daughter  to  find  out  the  clever  thief.  She  pro- 
mises her  love  to  those  wlio  reveal  t«  her  the  most 
extraordinary  things  that  have  ever  happeneil  to 
them,  and  when  the  young  man  in  his  turn  relates 
the  strange  paasages  of  his  life  she  seizes  him  ;  but 
he  cunningly  alipe  hia  brother'a  dead  hand  into  herB, 
and  so  escapes.  The  king  is  so  much  atnick  with 
wonder  and  admiration  that  he  promiaea  the  clever 
thief  bin  daughter  in  marriage,  ainoe  he  surpassed 
all  mankind  InonrledAo;  for,  wliflo  tlie  Eg^ptiaus 
aurpamed  all  tha  wodd,  Iw  mipaend  the  Agyp 
liana. 

Such  i>*  the  oldest  recorded  version  of  AsbjOma- 
sen's  '  MiiMter  thief '  and  ('ainplM-H's  '  Shifty-lo*!,' 
Dr  Harlm  ( 'onstantinescu's  Uounianian  Kyi>sy  story 
of  '  Tilt'  Two  T!iievc-i,'  a  %ariant  of  tne  story  of 
'rro]ilniiiinn  and  AganiedcM  in  the  treasury  of 
Hvrieus  at  Hyria  (Paus.  ix.  37),  of  Augeiiis  in 
Efis,  and  of  Hermes  ( diix6t  ^t^^i^fi*' ),  as  well  as 
of  the  Hindu  lesend  of  Kerparaand  Gata,  or  that 
of  Ali  Baba  ana  tbo  Forty  Tbievee  in  the  Arabian 
NigkU,  The  etonf  oocnta  in  the  oldeat  veraion 
(12th  eentnry)  of  tne  romanee  of  the  'Seven  Wiae 
Masters,'  the  Dotapalhot,  rivt  de  Rege  et  Sejttem 
Sapientibus,  from  which  Ser  Giovanni  probably 
derived  tlic  story  its  found  in  his  Pecorune  (written 
rirrri  l^T^K  wlicre  it  is  related  of  an  architect 
naiiird  r.indo  who  stole  a  jrolden  vase  from  the 
trea,sury  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  It  will  Ihj  found, 
more  «ir  less  perfect,  in  ever>'  collection  of  Kun)))ean 
folk  tales,  whether  Norse,  Gaelic,  modem  Greek, 
French,  Breton,  All»anian,  Sicilian,  Hangarian, 
Dutch,  Tyroleso,  Danish,  or  Bnaaian,  as  well  as 
Kabyl,  Mongolian.  Tibetan,  and  Singhalese. 

Maspero  defmiaa  the  atory  aa  fondamentally 
Egj'ptiaa,  or  at  leeat  ^mptianlaad  long  before 
HeriMlotus,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  drees  in  which 
the  historian  has  clothed  it.  It  ha«  been  objected 
h\  some  that  the  idea  of  a  njovable  stone  is  not 
K;,'yplian,  and  in  but  ill  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
'.stones   Used  in  building;  out  at  Detulera  li:i\f 
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been  fonnd  a  Mtin  of  crypto  eommnnicating  with 

tlip  temple  by  narrow  paKHft|;e«  formerly  opened 
and  closed  in  a  rimilar  niannor,  the  stone  Hculp- 
tured  like  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Again,  \Vilkiii--(in 
olijei-teti  that  the  solilieit*  wore  no  l>eanlH  ;  but  ha.^- 
relit'fs  and  statues  .show  that  E^'\  iitians  of  pure 
raoe  wore  Wanls  according  to  intiividual  taste ; 
and  W^ides  the  soldiere  of  police  in  qnestion 
belonged  to  a  tribe  of  Libyan  origin,  named  Maston, 
who  nmally  wan  the  beard. 

of  Prm  FMkm:  A.  SabMhw  In  voLidv.  ni 

A.  OiHutan's  /VifNitar  ftafai  M^fMiMf  (1887)}  end 
Hiignmji  OmIm  PapOairm  4»  UnP**  -^MioMW  (Sd 

RhapK04ll8t»  (Hr.,  from  rhrtptrin,  'to  Rtitoh 
to(,'ether,"  and  ot/t',  'an  o<l(>'),  a  cla.'*.'*  of  men  in 
ancient  (Jreece  who  travelh-.l  from  jdace  to  jila<^e 
reciting  {metry.  They  are  di-^tiiict  from  the  pro- 
fefiaional  inini^treis  {aoidoi)  of  the  Oi/t/xney,  although 
their  legitimate  suoceasors  ;  but  they  also  seem,  at 
first  at  least,  to  have  been  composers  of  epic  poetry, 
although  it  ia  hanllv  probable  that  this  waa  often 
tha  oaee  after  the  6th  centnry  B.c.  We  find  distinct 
tnam  of  the  pnUio  reeitatioa  fay  rbapaodiate  of  the 
HooMirie  Ppema eariy aa  900  B.C.,  at  plaoee  m  fur 
a|iart  aa  mciyon,  Syracom,  Deloa,  Chios,  Cyprus, 
and  Athens.  Indeed  at  Athens  ancient  law  pre- 
scribed the  recitation  of  Homer  once  every  four 
ypant  at  the  festival  of  the  Creat  Panathenaa. 
To  tlio  early  rliapH<Mlists  inaiiil>  l>elongH  the  crwlit 
of  the  wide  diffusion  of  tlie  Honierie  |K>eins  through- 
out the  Greek  world.  They  themselves  were  held 
in  high  cMteem  and  richlv  rewardetl ;  but  in  later 
daytt  the  art  eanw  to  be  practised  in  a  mere 
mechanical  manner,  and  the  uifluence  of  the  rhap- 
Bodista  ebbed  aocordinglv.  In  Plato's  Ion  we  get 
a  pktwe  of  tha  rhapeooiat  aa  ha  wtm  abont  tne 
mfodls  of  the  4th  eentniry  B.O.  Ion  b  a  native  of 
Ephenns  who  goes  from  city  to  city  reciting  Homer 
to  crowds  of  hearers,  appearing  on  a  platfonn  in  a 
richly -endfroidored  tlress,  a  golden  wreath  on  his 
head.  He  adds  dramatic  force  to  his  declamation, 
and  brings  Homer  home  to  his  hearers'  hearts, 
being  liimself  /'unsr.'i.sed  by  Homer.  Moreover,  he 
interprets  Homer  in  a  continuous  ex]Misition,  and 
Is  proud  of  his  thiency  of  ideas.  Ion  is  described 
aa  devoted  exclnsivelv  to  Homer,  but  there 
were  a  few  of  his  brethren  who  gave  thomeelves 
also  to  Orpheus,  MuMeus,  Uesiod,  AtchUoebttS, 
or  Sinumidas.  It  is  unlikely  thai  Hemcr  waa  ever 
sung  to  mnrie,  although  in  eailter  times  there  were 
heroic  lays  which  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  lyre.  .\»  lyric  jioetry  l>ec«me  more  dis 
tinctly  cultivat<Nl,  such  epic  lay.s  came  to  lie  simply 
declaime<l,  the  rlia|M)Hli.Ht  holding  a  liranch  uf  bay 
in  his  band  insteml  of  a  lyn-. 

Rhatany«  or  Kattany,  a  half-shrubby  plant, 
of  the  natural  onler  PoU-galea*,  a  native  of  the 
eold  starila  tahlalanda  of  (ha  Andes  in  Pern  and 
Bolivia.  It  is  ealM  Btttankia  in  Ptev.  It  fs 
valued  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  root, 
which  are  share<l  more  or  lew  by  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  also  natives  of  .South  America. 
In  the  Ilritisli  IMiarmacr)jMeia  the  drietl  roots  of  two 
8j)ei;i<'s  (  Krinnrrin  (riditilra.  Peruvian  Kliatany, 
and  A',  imin,  Savanilla  lUiatany)  are  otticinal 
umlcr  the  iiHiiie  Kranierife  Kaclix.  The  roots  vary 
a  good  deal  in  size  and  thickness,  but  are  always 
roogh-lookinff,  and  reddish  in  colour.  The  Ijai-k 
has  a  strongly  astriagent  taste,  and  when  chewed 
tinges  the  saliva  red;  tha  wood  is  nearly  tasteless. 
The  dried  root  ia  a  powerful  astringent,  and  is 
employed  In  diarrhcBa,  mneooa  diseharges,  passive 
ha-morrhages,  and  cases  where  an  astringent  or 
styptic  action  is  indicated.  The  finely-powdered 
rootiaaisoafiwiaenteonstitMiitof  tooth«powden.  1 


Rhatany  root  is  imported  from  varions  parts  or 
South  .\merica,  but  chiefly  from  Lima.  It  is 
pxten.sively  imported  into  Portugal  in  order  to 
communicate  a  rich  red  colour  to  wines.  It« 
peculiar  pro]>ertieH  are  due  to  rhat-any- tannic  aeid, 
found  in  the  mmU  ftark  to  the  extent  of  20  par 
it  also  contains  a  red  colouring  matter. 

Rliaxes.  or  Rlzi,  Persian  piiyaidan  and  aleheoH 
ist.  See  MEDiaNE  (p.  117)  ana  Ababia  (pw  W). 

Rh^,  Ilk  de.  See 

Rh<*a.  an  ancient  Cretan  carth-gtiddess,  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gtea,  wife  of  her  brother  the  Titan 
Cronus,  and  by  him  mother  of  the  Olympian  deities 
Zens,  Hades,  Poseidon,  Hera,  Hestia,  DesMter. 
She  was  early  identified  with  the  Asiatie  natara* 
goddesa  Oybabk  tha  Great  Mother,  who  was  wor- 
sliip(>ed  on  monntains  in  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
riirvt.'ia.  Her  C'rctun  ^''/.■•-•^'"^  corresponded  to  the 
Phrygian  Cunjlidiiii  ,\,  many  of  whom  uiutilai'si 
themselves  like  .\ltis  in  the  frenzy  of  their  urines. 
The  regular  priest*  of  Cybele,  the  Galli,  nuuie 
themselves  eunuchs  for  conscienee'  sake.  A  Sibyl- 
line oracle  de<*ree4l  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  the  Great  Mother  at  Rome  in  204  B.C.,  and  in 
217  a  temple  waa  dedicated  on  the  Palatine.  The 
cult  became  widflljr  aartended  under  the  Emi>ire. 
In  tha  9d  eentorr  A.Du  tha  ritea  of  tha  ToMmbeUa 
and  CnMa  m  added*  in  wUeh  eaadUalM 
were  baptised  for  parification  and  regeneration 
with  the  blood  of  saerificial  balls  and  rama.  See 
the  article  ('YHKLE.— BuuSTii'VlAwaathanMifelMr 

of  Romulus  iq.v.). 

Wltr>t  also  called  Nandn  and  American  Ostrich, 
a  genns  of  Sonth  American  fauds,  wlikh  form, 
according  to  the  most  laeent  wseaithea,  a  some- 
what isolated  group,  thoogfa  nearer  to  the  ostriches 
than  to  any  other  Urda  They  are  incapable  of 
llif:ht,  but  the  wings  are  rather  l»etter  developed 
than  in  any  other  of  the  so-callwi  'Strathious" 
birds  ;  they  present  an  interesting  archaic  character 
in  till'  i^ersiHtence  of  a  claw  u{H)n  each  of  the  three 
ili(,'i(s,  thus  recalling  verv  forcibly  the  origin  of 
the  wing  from  a  prehensile  forelimb.  As  in  the 
ostrich  and  the  apterj'x,  the  feathera  have  no  after- 
shaft,  and  the  colour  of  the  eggs  is  white.  The 
male  Idnl  incubates.  There  are  three  distinct 
species — vi&  JC  amerteotia,  R.  maerorkyneha,  and 
Je.  ikirwini,  whieh  aia  to  be  distingoiriied  by  their 
geographies!  range  as  well  as  by  external  and  in- 
ternal difTerenoes  of  stmetnre.  The  first-named 
species  inhabits  the  southern  half  of  the  continent. 
It.  nuirrorhtfticha,  which  is  darker  coloured,  p«p<>ci- 
ally  on  theliead.  is  found  in  north  l  ast  I{ra/il.  K. 
Ihint'ini,  in  which  most  of  the  fealliers  have  white 
litis,  is  found  in  south-eastern  South  .America. 
Tiiey  all  prefer  grassy  plains  (caiNpo*),  herd  in 
troopa,  ana  ran  with  fglmX  rapldily. 

Rhea  Fibre.  See  R(i:hmebu. 

Rheslnm.  Bee  Rkuqio. 

RhelMfl,  or  Rriics,  a  city  in  tha  Frendi  dapatt* 

ment  of  Mame,  sitnatcd  on  the  Vesle  (a  tribntanr 
of  the  Aisne),  100  niUee  ENE.  of  Paris  by  rail. 
Strongly  fortified  with  detached  forts  since  the 
Franco-tJerman  war,  when  it  was  for  a  time  the 
(Jerman  headiniartei-,  it  is  well  built,  and  from  the 
material  employed  in  building,  which  is  the  chalk- 
stone  «if  the  district,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
older  style  of  domestic  architecture,  has  a  pictur- 
esque appearanoe.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of />KrDcor- 
lormn,  which  is  mentioned  bv  Ciesar  as  the  capital 
of  tha  Rami,  fioa  which  people  it  subsequently  look 
its  prsaent  nani&  ChristJanitj  may  have  foiind  aa 
entnmoe  into  Rheims  at  an  earlier  period,  hot  it 
was  not  till  abont  360  that  it  l)ecame  a  liishopV 
see.  Under  the  Frank  role  it  was  a  place  of  much 
tmportaaoe*  and  it  aeqiiind  a  deeply  nligioBa 
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interest  from  its  having  been  the  Mene  in  496  of 

the  baptism  of  ("lovis  and  hia  chief  officers  by  the 
bisliop,  St  Keniy  (c.  438-533).  In  tlie  Sth  centurj' 
it  became  an  archbishopric,  an<i  froin  1179,  when 
Philip  Aajnistus  wjut  solemnly  cro\vrie<l  here,  it 
became  the  pbice  for  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
France,  who  were  anointed  from  a  vensel  of  sacred 
oil,  called  the  SaktU  AmpouJe,  which  a  dove  was 
Mi<l  to  have  carried  to  St  Kemy  from  heaven. 
Ju&n  of  Aro  broagfat  the  dauphin  hither,  and  the 
only  eovanigiia  in  the  long  eeiiei*  down  to  1826, 
not  crowned  at  Rhdm*  were  Henry  TV.,  Na|ioleon 
I.,  and  Louis  XVIII.  In  1793  the  catheilral  was 
att)wke<l  by  tlie  iH)pulace,  and  tlie  saint«  amiKiule 
sToaslieil  Ijy  a  sansculotte;  ami  in  1S,'{0  the  cj-re- 
moriy  of  coronation  at  Rlieims  \Mts  !il«ili>lie<I. 
Tin-  cailiwiral.  although  the  ttiwers  u(  the  nrij;inal 
desij^n  are  still  untinislicd,  is  one  of  the  (im  st  extant 
8})ecinien.H  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  wa«  built 
between  1212  and  143(),  and  in  1H77  the  govern- 
ment voted  £^,000  towards  n?»<toration.  It*  nave 
is  4M  feet  Umg  by  90  in  breadth,  with  m  timnaept 
of  160lM>M4tbeheiBhtisl44feet  ItegnmdeBt 
fieatwea  are  the  west  node,  whkh  in  almost  nn- 
rivalled,  with  its  magnificent  doorway  ( figured  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  50),  and  the  so-called  Xngel  Tower, 
which  rises  59  feet  al>ove  the  lofty  roof.  The 
stained  ;,'lii.>is  is  remarkable  for  its  "beauty  ;  the 
orj^an  i--  one  of  the  tinest  in  France  ;  anti  two  sur- 
vive <iut  of  six  magiiilicenl  taiMsstri*.-*.  The  Uonian- 
e«que  claircii  of  St  Iteniy  ( mainly  1160-80),  with 
the  -saint's  shrine,  iit  nearly  of  unual  sire,  but  of 
le««  archit4?ctural  pret+'nsion.  .\lso  noteworthy 
are  the  h6tel  de  ville  ( 16'27-lHSO) ;  the  ancient 
'  Maiflon  dee  Mtuicaene '  and  arcbiepieoopal  palace ; 
the  Porta  Martis,  «  Boman  triamphaf  sreh ;  the 
Lyc^,  representing  a  former  aniversity  (1547- 
1793 ) ;  ana  statnes  of  Loats  XV.  and  two  natives, 
Colljert  and  Marshal  Drouet.  Kheims  is  one  of 
the  principal  entrejwts  for  the  wines  of  Champagne 
(f].v. ),  and  the  hill.s  which  surround 
the  town  are  j)lanted  with  vine- 
yanls.  It  is  one  of  the  j^reat  centre)! 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
France,  and  its  manufactures,  em- 
bracing wwdlen  goods  (enedallv 
merinoes ),  mixeti  fabrics  in  mk  MM 
wool,  &&,  are  known  in  oommeroe 
as  Artiekt  tU  Rem*.  Pop.  (1886) 
83.882}  11001)  00,107.  See  the 
article  INnrAT;  and  Jnatiniis, 
Rhfim-s,  In  tulle  dea  merti  ( 1860). 

Rheingan,  a  district,  14  miles 
long,  stretching  along  the  right  bank 
'>f  the  Rhine,  from  oppoute  Mainx 
to  the  v9Uige  of  Loieh,  0  miles 
below  Bingen,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Mainz,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  a<lministrutive 
district  of  Wie»l>aden  in  Prussia. 
Protected  by  mountains  fnnti  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  e.\j)<»sed 
to  the  mid  day  sun,  the  Ulieingau 
produces  wines  of  the  best  ouality, 
a»  Johannislieri^er,  Uiideslieimer, 
Marcobninner,  Assmanshiiuser,  &c. 

Klieiiisli  Arcliit<'oture,  the 

style  of  tlie  countries  boKlcrin^  on 
the  Hhinf  when  the  arts  lirst  revlve<l 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  and  Lomlianly  )>eing  at  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  ijart  of  the 
same  «npire,  Lombard  Architecture  (q.v.)  has  con- 
sidentblo  mnnity  with  thoee  north  of  the  A1|>h. 
Some  veiy  aiily  exanpleB  «l  this  e^le  are  etiil 
to  bt  fraad  ia  SwitHrlaiid.  Aiddteetai*  raoetved 
gT«at 


the  Gothic  architec- 

it.    It  howmr. 


auccessora,  and  the  Rhenish  stvle  made  great  pro- 
gres,s  up  to  the  liej^'iniiint;  of  the  13tli  centurj-, 
when  the  fashion  of  copying 
tare  f)f    France  sujHJnsede 
a  well-niarkcil  style,  and  is 
complete   and  perfect  in 
it««el{.   Like  the  Lombard 
style,  it  is  round-arched, 
and  has  some  remarkable 
peculiarities.   Many  of  tiM 
earlieat  ehaltiies  seem  to 
have  been  einmlar  (like 
the  cathedral   at  Aix-Ia- 
Chai>elle,  built  by  Charle- 
magne), but  in  course  of 
time  the  circular  church 
wru<   aheorbed    into  the 
Ha-silica,    or  rectangular 
churrli  (sec  ROMANKSQUK 

Akcuitkcture),  in  the 
form  of  a  wettcrn  apse. 
Most  German  ohorohes 
thus  have  two  apmt  aa 
eastern  and  a  western. 
They  also  have  a  number 
of  siiiull  circular  or  octa- 
gonal towt'i's,  \sliich  seem 
to  1>*^  siniila*  in  origin  to 
the  Itound  Towers  of  Ire- 
land. Thev  exemplify  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the 
arrangements  of  an  ancient 

ftlan  of  the  9th  century, 
ound  in  the  monastery  of 
St  Gall,  and  •anNMWd  to  hava  btan  sent  to  the 
abbot,  aa  a  dedign  far  a  perfeet  monastery,  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  new  btiihlings.  The  nrca<icd 
galleries  at  the  eaves,  and  the  richly  -carve<l  capitals, 
are  among  the  tnosi  Wauliful  features  of  the  style. 
Examples  are  very  numerous  from  about  1000  to 


Ilg.  1.— Plan  of  Choroh 
at  Irtiflirh 


tnm  GharieoMgiia  and  his 


Fig.  9l— ElsvslkMi  e(  Chwsh  at  Lsssh, 

1200  A.D.  The  three  great  specimens  of  the  style 
are  the  cathedrals  of  Mainz,  Worms,  and  Spires. 
The  last  is  a  magnificent  building,  4.3o  feet  long  by 
126  feet  wide,  with  a  nave  45  feet  wide,  and  105 
ieet  i^gh.  It  is  giaad  and  alnplek  and  one  of  tha 
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most  impreMive  buildings  in  exiitenoe.  Tb«re  are 
•bo  QtunerouAneexkinplei  of  tbea^le  at  Cologne 
—the  Apoetle^  Chareli,  8t  Maria  fin  Caiiitol. 

and  St  Aiartiirn  being  amonptt  the  most  finuhed 
examples  of  RlienUh  architecture.  The  illustra- 
tiniixof  thcfainnuH  church  of  the  IJeneiiiotiru'  (il>l»ey 
at  Laju'li,  near  ("ohlenz,  explain  the  jiwuliaritiet'  of 
plan  anii  elevation  al)ove  n'liTi''<l  tn.  The  vault* 
in  thin  caae  lieinj;  Hiimll,  the  liillerent  Hi)anH  were 
managed  (although  with  rouml  arehe^)  hy  stilting 
ti»  springing ;  but  in  great  buildiujjB  like  Spires 
•od  Worms  the  vaults  are  necessarily  eouare  in 
plan,  in  this  round-arched  style,  and  the  nave 
embraces  in  each  of  ite  ))ays  two  arches  of  the  side 
deles— a  metliod  also  followed  by  the  early  Gothic 
aiehiteets.  Vmm  the  ue  of  the  round  arch  and 
Holid  walla,  the  exteriors  are  free  from  the  great 
mass  of  huttreKses  nned  in  Gothic  buildings,  and 
the  real  forms  are  distinctly  seen  (see  Apsk). 

Kkemish  Pniulft  (Ger.  Bheuipnmiu,  Rkein- 
kmdt  or  JZA««npreiiMen),  the  most  western  and  most 
thicklv  peopled  of  the  provinces  of  Pnuaia,  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine  and  ^e  Lower  Hoselli-,  and 

is  Imunded  on  the  W.  hy  Luxemburg,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Long  and  narrow,  it  extends 
from  t'leves  in  the  north  to  Saargerniind  in  the 
south,  has  Cologne  near  the  middle  of  it*  area, 
Aix- la- Chapel le  (Aachen)  and  Treves  near  it* 
western  boundary,  and  Coblenz  ( the  ciipital ), 
Elberfeld-Barmen,  and  Elsaen  near  its  eastern  lM)un- 
daiy,  whilst  Bonn  lies  south-eaMt  of  Cologne,  and 
DHMddorf  and  Crefeld  N.  hv  \V.  of  it.  Area,  10,419 
M.  BLi  pop.  (1880)4.M4,(ia7;  (1890)  4.710.313,  uf 
WBom  aooDt  8.400,000  are  Roaan  Catholics,  and 
10,000  Walloona  The  surface  is  everywhere  more 
or  less  monntainous,  except  in  the  extreme  north, 
reaching  2M')0  feet  on  the  west  of  the  Hiiinf,  Imt 
only  lS<Kj  on  the  east  side.  The  soil  of  tlir  hiu'lifr 
tracts  is  not  very  fertile,  and  is  ]ar;,'p]v  fiiit  --t  l  imi  ; 
hut  the  vallevR  of  the  Uhine,  Moselle,  and  Nalie 
are  verj'  fruitful,  and  so  are  the  flat  district**  in  the 
north.  Of  the  total  area,  64  j>er  cent,  is  cultivated, 
Inelading  meadows  and  vineyards,  and  nearly  31 
Mr  oent.  under  foret^t.  (J rain,  potatoes,  beet-root, 
{obacoo,  hops,  tlax,  &c.  are  the  more  important 
crank  Modi  wine  and  laiga  ^aaatities  of  vege 
tama  are  grawn.  Mora  than  rfxteea  nilHoD  tons 
of  coal  are  mined  in  the  yea|%  also  large  quantities 
of  iron,  linc,  and  lead  ore.  The  snlphur  springs  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Burt^dieid  have  a  Kun){)e&n 
reputation.  Industry  and  rnaiinfactures  are  pro 
secnteil  with  the  greatest  energy  ami  suce«-ss,  this 

rrovince  ranking  first  in  all  I'mssia  in  this  resjieci. 
rtm,  lead,  zinc,  and  sulphurie  acid  (at  Ksscn, 
S<jlinKen,  Remscheid,  \-c. );  cloth  and  huckskin 
(Aix-la-Cliapelleand  Burtscheid);  silk,  velvet,  and 
similar  wans  (Crefeld,  Ellierfehl-Barmen,  Mill- 
beini),  cottona  (Colo(|lie,  Miincben-GladWh,  and 
Elberfeld-Barmen),  linen  ((iladbach  and  Neuss), 
leather  ( Malmedv),  glass  and  pottery,  paper,  chenii- 
cals  ( Duishnrg,  Aix-la-Chapene),  snap,  sugar,  beer, 
spirits,  and  perfume  (eau  de  Cologne)  are  all  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  university  at 
Bonn.  This  province  was  furnied  in  181")  out  of 
the  duohie>  of  ('levejA.  .liilicli  (.luliers),  (uielders, 
and  Ik  rg.  and  numerous  minor  territories.  It  is 
defende<l  hy  the  four  fortresses  of  Colore,  GoUens 
( Ehrenhreitstein ),  Wesel,  and  Saarhmis. 

Rh^OHtltU  the  name  given  hy  \\  lii-alhtoiie  to 
an  instrument  for  varying  au  electric  resistance 
between  given  limits.  Slany  forins  have  Ik'cu 
8Ug:,'ested  and  n><ed  hy  I'ouillet,  .laeohi.  I'og-.cen- 
dorfl",  Wheatstone,  and  others.  The  most  service- 
able is  perhaps  Sii  W.  Thomson's  mmlification  of 
Wheatstime's  douhle-cylinder  rheostat.  In  it  a 
platinum  or  platinoid  wire  is  wound  round  two 
parallel  i  n  liiider'-,  one  of  which  is  metal  and  the 


other  of  some  insulating  materiaL  In  aqy  i 
the  part  of  tba  win  wbkli  iaoOiBetive  as  a 
aaee  is  the  part  that  ts  on  tlia  insulating  cylinder 

up  to  where  it  comes  in  contact  «ith  the  metal 
cylinder.  By  means  of  a  gearing  of  toothed  wheels 
and  screw  shaft  the  two  cylinders  are  turne<l  simul- 
taneously in  one  or  the  other  direction,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  nut  travels  to  or  fro  and  guide?* 
the  wire  as  it  leaves  the  one  cylinder  and  ooiia 
itself  raoad  tba  other.  SaaBuomomr. 

RbeKUM  Monkejr.  or  Boonder  {Mamrus 

rhejsiis),  a  widely  distrionted  and  common  Indian 
iniinkey.  Like  the  Kntellus  (q-v/i  or  Hanuman,  it 
i.s  in  part  migratory,  visiting  the  Himalayas  in 
summer,  ami  sometimes  found  at  a  level  of  HCK*) 
feet.  The  IkhIv  is  stout,  the  limbs  are  strung,  the 
skin  hangs  in  loose  folds  about  the  neck,  breast, 
and  abdomen.  The  hair  is  grayish  or  brownish  on 
the  back  and  lighter  Ijeneath  ;  the  naked  pwrtaan 
copper-coloured;  the  large  ischial  callosities  an 
bright  red.  It  is  a  very  intalllgant  and  nlsohienMia 
monkqr,  and  rsadily  tamed  when  yooa^    It  la 


ilbnlNyCJfi 


held  in  almost  as  great  veneration  hy  the  natives 
of  India  as  the  IlanumAn  itself ;  ami  tlie  killing  of 
one  (if  tlie>.e  animals  is  apt  to  arouse  the  greate^st 
|K>piilar  imligualiou.  The  monkeys  live  in  trtxjpw 
in  the  forest*,  chiefly  in  hilly  <iistricts.  and  visit 
the  cultivatetl  gnmnds  to  carry  away  grain  and 
other  prtiducc,  which  they  store' up  for  themselves 
among  rocks.  The  native  fanners  leave  a  share 
for  the  monkqrs,  baiUenng  this  to  I>e  nece^^ry  to 
avert  their  anger,  ai  otherwise  they  would  naait 
year  destroy  the  whole  erop  whilst  green. 

Rhetoric  (Gr.  rhUoriki)  in  its  broadest  sense 
may  be  regarded  as  the  theory  and  practice  of 
elo()uence,  whether  spoken  or  written.  It  aims  at 
expounding  the  rules  which  should  govern  all  prose 
composition  or  speech  designed  to  influence  the 
judgments  or  the  feelings  of  men,  and  therefore 
treats  of  everything  that  relates  to  beauty  or  force 
of  style,  such  as  accuracy  of  expression,  the  .struc- 
ture of  j»erio<ls,  and  figures  of  speech.  But  in  a 
narrower  sense  rhetoric  eonrerns  itself  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  priiicijiles  according 
to  which  particular  discourses  of  an  oratorical  kind 
are  compose^l.  The  first  to  reduce  oratory  to  » 
system  were  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  its  actual  founder 
is  said  to  have  been  Corax  of  Syiacose  (c.  fiOO 
ac. ).  Ho  dlvidad  the  speech  into  flva  parts,  praam, 
narrative,    argtimenta,   sulwidian,-   remarks,  and 
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pearoration ;  snd  be  laid  great  ttreM  on  tiie  fbetori- 

cal  capiibilities  of  gent-riil  prohabilitN .  Later 
niasUjrx  of  rhetoric  were  Tinia-s  ;  Gorj^ifu*  of  Leoii- 
tini,  whose  style  was  hunleiieti  wiMi  t<x)  iimcli 
omnnient  and  autithtwi?*  ;  Aiitijilion,  ilie  earliest 
<  [  tiir  !4U-called  'Ten  Attic  Orators,' and  the  firist 
^«'rit«r  uf  speechefl  for  othere  u>  deliver  in  court. 
The  Bpeecbes  ^ven  by  his  great  pupil  Thucydidee 
throughout  hia  biatoiy,  ana  the  orations  of  Ando* 
cides,  second  of  tho  Ten,  are  severely  fno  fron 
the  florid  onament  of  later  dufs.  Lysias  was  an 
orator  nlher  than  a  rbetoiidan :  Isocrates  first 
thevoogUy  taught  rhetoric,  which  he  defined  as 
the  *  science  of  persuattion,' as  a  technical  method 
mill  discipline.  His  most  celebrated  i^upili^  were 
ilyi>eride»,  Spensippus,  and  ItueitN.  The  great  De- 
mosthenes was  a  pupil  of  the  ln«t^  His  opponent 
and  hi-s  conteniporaries  Hyperides, 
Lycurgus,  and  Ditiarchus  complete  fcne  Ten. 
Anaxtmenes  of  Lanipsacus  cumuosed  the  oldest 
extant  manual  of  rhetoric,  but  tne  great  classical 
work  on  this  subject  is  the  analytical  maatorpieoe 
of  Aristotle.  According  to  him  its  function  b  Dot 
to  peBMudOi  but  to  diioover  the  available  meMw  of 
persnaoioa  m  any  enbjeeL  He  ngfod*  it  a*  the 
counterpart  of  logic,  and  arranges  its  uses  as  ( 1 ) 
the  means  by  which  truth  and  justice  assert  their 
superiority  to  falsehood  and  injustice ;  (2)  the  only 
method  of  persua^iion  suitable  to  popular  audiences  ; 
(3)  a  means  of  neein^'  Ixitli  side."  of  a  case  and  of 
discerning  the  wfakne^w  of  an  advernfiry's  urgxi- 
nient;  (4)  as  a  ni*^aii>.  of  self  defence.  The  iiieati!! 
of  persuasion  he  grou|Mi  in  two  classes :  ( 1 )  the 
iimrtificial  proofs,  such  as  statements  of  witnet^es, 
eontract.i,  and  the  like;  (2)  the  artificial  proofs, 
whether  these  are  (a)  logictU,  demonstration  or 
■ooniiDK  dflioonstratioa  by  anminent;  (6)  tthical, 
when  toe  apenker  indmee  oonndenoe  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  character;  or  (e)  emotional,  when  he 
works  persuasively  on  the  feelings  of  his  hearers. 

Of  these  artificial  proofs,  first  comes  the  logictU, 
and  this  depends  on  the  fMthymemr,  'a  syllogism 
from  proliahilities  '  and  >if;n8  ,  iii  \t  ;^  the  example. 
Of  the  niateiials  of  enthyniemes,  the  tojiics  or 
commonplaces  of  rhetoric,  Aristotle  ilistin^Miislies 
between  the  common,  general  heads  applicable  to 
all  subjects  as  to  their  iMissibility  or  im^sibility, 
and  the  apeeial,  those  urawu  from  special  arts  or 
faculties. 

He  divides  tlie  three  provineas  of  rliotorie  thns : 
( 1 )  DtUbtratim  rhetoric  ooneemed  with  exhorta- 
tion or  ilissuai<ion,  and  future  time,  its  ends  expedi- 
ency an<l  inexptxliency  ;  (2)  Fortiuie  rhetoric,  con- 
cerned with  accusation  or  defence,  and  with  tiuie 
past,  its  ends  justice  and  injustice:  (3)  K/,i>/eiftir 
rhetoric,  concerned  witli  «Milo>;y  or  censure,  and 
usually  with  time  present,  its  ends  being  honour 
and  disgrace,  or  nobleness  and  shnmefulnem.  In 
his  first  two  books  Aristotle  deals  with  iriryention, 
the  diwovery  of  means  of  peisoasion  ;  in  the  third, 
with  expreanon  and  amutgtmeiU ;  and  be  b^ins 
tlie  subject  by  disoosring  the  art  of  deelamatioH 
or  detivay.  Under  verbd  expressioas  he  discusses 
the  use  of  metaphor,  tdmile,  proverbs,  rhythm,  and 
variety  of  styles,  as  the  lUarnry  and  oonfroscrtMi/, 
whether  the  political  or  ih^  fnrrnxir. 

Aristotle's  method  domi'i.-h-l  tlsc  Peripatetic 
school,  but  later  began  to  he  niinhtitHl  })y  the  tlurid 
influence  of  Asia,  the  originator  of  which  was 
Hegeeias  of  Magnesia.  The  school  of  lihodes 
followed  more  closely  Attic  models,  and  gained 
crreat  fame  through  its  oonapicnous  leaden  Apol- 
iuntusand  Moloo  (e.  109-00  B.C.).  Hermagorwof 
Temnoe  {e.  IflO  ii.a)  eomposed  an  einliorate  aiystem 
whieh  long  retained  its  inAoeneo.  Later  riMtondnns 
were  Dionysius  of  HalieamsMos,  Longinos^  Her- 
mogenee,  Apsines,  Menander,  Tlieon,  and  Aph- 
ibonias.   Among  the  earliest  Roman  orators  were 


Appius  Claodins  Oreus  (e.  800  ft.O.),  Cato  the 

Censor,  Ser.  Sulpicins  C!a11>u,  Cains  Cracchus, 
Marcus  Antonius,  and  Luciiu  Licinius  Craissus. 
The  instructors  in  funual  rhetoric  were  Cireek, 
and  the  great  masters  of  theoretical  and  practical 
rhetoric  alike,  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  were  both 
formed  by  Greek  modela  The  former  contributed 
to  a  discussion  of  its  theories  no  less  than  three 
treatiHee,  De  Oratore,  the  BruttUt  and  the  Orator ; 
the  latter 's  famous  ImtitMtio  Oratoria  still  retains 
its  value.  Quintilian  strove  banl  to  reform  the 
taste  of  tlie  tine^  which  bod  become  Asiatie 
throoffa  exclusive  attention  to  the  form  and  ]>er- 
petaaT  exercises  in  the  schools  on  imaginary  sub- 
leots^the  sittts'jruv  and  contrvit'rxitr  of  the  older 
oeiieca.  The  Dutloijtu  de  Uratorihi(,\.  long  ascribed 
to  Tacitus,  was  another  prot-  i  L^.unst  moiiem 
fa«hion.  The  younger  Pliny's  i'itnnji/nr  long  re- 
mained a  inislel  for  later  orat<irs.  Durinj:  the 
first  four  oenturiee  of  the  ein)>ire  rhetoric  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  by  'sophists'  at  Athens, 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Tarsus,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
ana  Maasilia.  These  were  in  most  esteem  under 
Hadrian,  the  Antonines,  nnd  Marcus  Aorelins— 
among  the  most  eefebrnted  wei«  Theodotus. 
Polernon,  and  Adrian  of  Tyre.  Throughout  the 
nuddle  agos  rhetoric  formed  one  of  the  subjects  of 
tlie  tiivium;  it«  lending'  niithorities  were  Marti- 
ainis  Ca|)ella,  Cas»i<HioruH,  and  laidorus.  The 
subject  re-awoke  with  the  revival  of  learning,  and 
was  taught  regularly  in  the  nniven)ities,  the  pre- 
scribed public  exercises  and  dispntAtions  keeping 
it  long  alive ;  but  in  later  generations  it  lias  con- 
stant^ languished,  in  spite  of  more  or  lees  laborious 
or  effective  attempts  to  fan  it  into  life  by  the  sen- 
tentious Blair,  the  solid  Campbell,  and  the  saga- 
cious Whately.  In  America,  however,  consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  it  as  a  braneh  of  general 
education. 

Sm  Aristotle's  Bheloric,  with  notes  by  E.  H.  Cope 
ivnd  J.  E.  Ssndys  (3  vols.  1877),  the  Introdnotiun  and 
Aiuayria  by  E.  M.  Cope  ( lfl67 ),  and  Trmnidstion  by  J.  K. 
a  Welldop  C.  Ritter.  Die  QuinUlianitrht  Iff 

etumatiotUH  (IHHl);  R.  Volkmsnn,  Hie  Mhdortk  d. 
(,'rircAen  u.  R6mtr  (1872);  Book  iv.  of  St  Augustiiic'R 
trcatisa  On  Chriotian  DoctrUte  :  and  J.  Bascoui'd  Phtlo- 
pj/ihii  of  Khrloric  (New  Vork.  nuw  od.  1HH5 ).  For  the 
prttciicai  art  of  Kljutoric  or  Oratory,  see  M..  Bautin, 
Art  of  Hxttmpore  Spealing  (1858) ;  the  Abb^  H.  DcUu- 
mo«ne.  Art  of  Oratorji :  system  of  Delaarte,  trans.  F.  A. 
Shaw  (Albany,  1882) ;  Profesaor  J.  H.  M'llvaine.  Elocu- 
tion; the  Sources  and  Element*  of  itt  J'ower  (1870); 
V.  A.  Piakley,  The  XueiUiaU  Jlocvlim  and  Oratory 
(Ciaoiaasti,  1888);  O.J.  Plompira,  Leetuttt  on  £7o<ni- 
(ion  (1860) ;  0.  Ij.  Raymond,  Tkt  Oralor'e  Manual  : 
Voeat  Culture.  EmphoMU,  and  Otthire  (Chiosgo,  1879); 
an  1  r  W   Hanleen, /2*rtor»c  ( New  York,  1884). 

RlieuniattHm  (fmm  the  Gr.  rheHtna,  'a  flnx  ') 
is  a  tenn  which  bus  l>««en,  and  still  is,  rather 
vaguely  and  extensively  used  in  the  nomenclature 
of  disease.  But  then  M  one  very  definite  aflfection 
to  which  it  is  always  applied ;  after  this  has  been 
discussed  the  other  Mosee  in  wbieh  it  is  nsed  will 
be  considered. 

Aeut»  rhtvnuUiim  or  rimmuiiie  fen^  is  indicated 
by  general  febrile  syini>t<)His,  with  retlness,  heat, 
swelling,  and  iisually  very  intense  pain,  in  and 
around  one  or  more  (genenilly  several,  either  simul- 
taneoussly  or  in  »uccts«*iou)  of  the  larper  ioint4».  and 
the  disease  shows  a  tendeno*  to  shift  from  joint 
to  joint  or  to  certain  internal  serous  membranes, 
especially  the  pericardium  and  the  embK-ardium  ; 
rheumatism  being  the  most  common  origin  of  {>eri- 
carditis,  as  has  Men  already  shown  in  the  article 
on  tliat  disease.  The  poise  is  strong  an<l  full, 
then  is  faeadaclMk  bat  seldom  ddirinm,  unless  in 
very  severe  cases ;  the  tongne  Is  covered  with  a 
creamy  thick  fur,  the  tip  and  edges  being  re<l ;  the 
urine  is*  turbid,  and  abnormally  acid  ;  and  tlh    I  in 
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Is  bathed  in  a  copious  pentpiration,  with  to  charac- 
toiistic  a  Binell  (renemming  that  of  soar  milk)  that 
tiie  j>liv»ician  can  often  recognise  the  diaeane 
almost  \>elore  he  mws  tlio  jtatient.  The  joints  are 
extrpinely  jiaiuful,  auil  tlie  paiu  ia  uiuch  increase*! 
liy  piesHiire,  and  consequently  by  movement  wliich 
gives  rise  to  intonial  uressure.  Heaoe  the  patient 
Ties  6x«d  in  OHM  podtNo  from  wklek  Im  dain  not 
stir. 

Tfaa  usual  exciting  cause  of  acute  rheuniatiam  is 
exwMnm  to  aoM,  and  specially  to  cold  combined 
with  moiature,  and  iMoeetlw  greater  prevalence  of 
this  diMease  amongst  the  poor  and  ill-clad.  Bleep- 
ing in  damp  sheets  or  upon  the  damp  ground,  the 
wearing  of  wet  clntlicH,  and  sitting  in  a  cold  damp 
room,  especially  if  tli<^  sitter  was  previously  warm 
from  exercise,  arc  examples  of  the  kind  of  exposure 
which  is  apt  to  Vm'  followed  by  this  disease.  Kheu 
MialiMii  in  not,  howevrr,  a  universal  sequence  to 
ex[MifiuFe  to  the  cold.  It  only  occurs  when  there  is 
a  special  predisposition,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  rheu- 
matic diathesis  or  coostitntiiini  and  the  diathesis 
may  be  so  strongly  devdopttd  tm  to  occasion  an 
attack  oC  «ente  riieiuuftttm,  independently  of  oX' 
posure  to  any  apparent  wraiting  caoseb  Aento 
rheumatism  is  often  luwociated  with  Chorea  (q.v.) ; 
but  the  exact  nature  of  the  lelation  between  the 
two  is  not  known.  Scarlet  fever  is  the  only  other 
diseane  which  seems  specially  liable  to  be  followed  by 
aeiUf  rlieutniUism.  Men  are  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
eiiMe  tiiiiii  woiiipn.  but  this  prol>ablv  arises  fmm  tlieir 
greater  evjMisure  to  atino^pheric  change^  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  their  occupations.  The  predis- 
position is  certainly  affected  by  age ;  children  under 
ten  years  being  comparatively  seldom  attacked, 
while  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  between  the 
a^  of  fifteen  and  forty.  Above  this  age  a  fiiat 
attack  is  rarc^  and  even  i«enn«uoeB  are  less  frequent 
than  earlier  in  life.  Persons  once  affected  become 
more  liable  to  the  complaint  than  they  previously 
were.  TIk"  di«ciuse  is  hereditary  in  a  ooneiiieralilo 
proportion  of  cuseii ;  and  even  when  it  cjvnnot  i>e 
traceil  in  [hi'vi.jus  generationH  ilir  ]H'''.ii'-|HiMi  K)n  ir* 
very  a]it  to  exi«t  m  wveral  nienil>ei>*  ot  the  >anio 
family.  The  exiwl  nature  of  tlie  disease  poisoti  is 
unknown.  I>r  Frout  regarded  lactic  acid  as  the 
actual  inaterits  morbi,  but,  though  certain  facta 
tend  to  confirm  this  view,  it  cannot  be  tagarded 
aa  aatisfaotorily  proved. 

In  tho  gnat  niajoritv  of  caaaa  aonto  rhownaliiBi 
ends  in  reeovery ;  and  permanent  damage  to  the 
afTected  joints  is  rare.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
apt  to  recur,  cither  in  the  early  stages  of  con- 
vnlesnenco,  or  aftf-r  an  interval  of  montlis  or  years. 
Tiie  chief  iiftn;.'>'r'  ari-»c^  from  implication  of  the 
heart,  which  \er\  fn  j  u  ni;  otx-ur- ;  probably  in 
aliout  one-half  of  thooe  Hutlering  for  the  first  time 
either  the  pericardium  or  endocaniium  or  both  are 
affected.  The  younger  the  patient  the  greater  the 
liability  to  these  complications,  which  usually  result 
in  more  or  less  permanent  impairment  of  the  heart's 
action  ( Hee  II  E.VRT,  PUllOARDItTM ).    Mother  oon- 

dition,  much  leas  common,  but  extremely  fateJ, 
Is  known  as  f^eumalie  hyjierpyrexia,  and  IK  char- 
acterlnetl  by  a  very  rapid  rise  of  tenipcnunre  to  108' 
or  110%  with  head  symptoms  in  the  form  cither  of 
tlrowsinCf^'^  "r  of  \  iolcnt  delirium. 

The  pjiti»-Tit  hIiouIiI  hp  strictly  confined  to  bed 
lietween  hlanket,-*  ii.e.  without  .iheet.»i),  anci  l)e 
cl(ithe«i  in  Hannel ;  he  must  lie  carefully  protected 
from  draughts,  and  from  undue  pressure  of  the  bed- 
clothes, and  supplied  with  light  nourishment  and 
diluent  drinks.  Under  aneh  conditions,  wlthont 
other  treatm«nt»  moat  cases  recovor  in  tha  eonne 
of  time.  Till  the  tast  4|aarter  of  the  IMIi  century 
tliere  was  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  more 
should  be  done.  When  bleeding  was  used  for  most 
asnte  diseaaes  tbia  one  waa  no  axeeption.  When 


that  praetiee  was  abandmied  numerous  drugs  were 

used,  in  soinn  casm  with  apparent  huocess.  Qninirie-, 
iron,  lemon  juice,  coldiicuni,  lar;,'e  blisters  to  all  the 
affected  jointr*.  were  all  recommende*!  ;  niore  iu 
favour  than  any  of  thtwe  were  alkaliH  in  lar^'e  iIim-s. 
lint  in  ISTti  Strieker  in  Berlin  and  Macla^.'Hii  in  Eng- 
land cAlle<i  attention  to  another  method  of  treatment 
which  is  now  almo»t  univeiaally  adopted.  Though 
new  to  Europe  it  has  long  been  in  use  elsewhere, 
for  tha  natives  of  South  Africa  have  fron4  time 
immemorial  treated  the  diseaae  by  willow-top  infu- 
sion. Thi>  method  eonsista  in  the  administrntkm 
of  Salicin  (q.v.),  or  one  of  its  derivatives  (salicj'Iic 
acid,  salicylate  of  soda,  &c).  The  last  is  at  present 
most  largely  used.  It  is  usually  given  in  uoses  of 
15  or  20  frrains  every  two  or  three  hours  at  first ; 
but  it.M  lu'tion  nee^lf  to  l>e  carefxiUy  watched,  a.-  it 
often  causes  considerable  depression  and  otliei 
uncomfortable  symptoms.  It  is  a<imitteil  by  alino-l 
all  ob.servers  that  it  hn<<  r  remarkable  effect  in 
reducing  the  fever,  relii  ^ ilje  pains,  and  cutting 
short  tue  attack ;  but  under  this  treatment,  as 
witboat  it,  relapses  are  frequent.  In  rheumatic 
hyperpyrexia  the  wdy  tmatment  that  has  been 
found  aflhotoal  is  immemioniikatnddhaitihaaolteB 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  a  dangerous  point. 
Convalesoenoe  is  usually  very  slow,  and  it 
sary  to  keep  the  patient  in  wd  and  on  low  diet  for 
some  time  aJter  the  fever  has  disappeareii  to  diminish 
the  tendencN'  Ui  relajwe.  At  this  stage  tonics^aap^ 
ciall\  (piininc  aijd  iron,  are  generally  ust-ful. 

Cliiituir  lilicumtxtism. — Chronic  painful  afTectiims 
of  the  joints  sometimes  follow  rheumatic  fever  and 
are  clearlv  a  conseotienoe  of  it.  The  name  is  often 
erroneouslyupliea  to  clironic  and  insidious  forma 
of  gout.  There  is  another  form  of  disease  to  w  hich 
most  of  the  cases  of  ao-ealled  'fifanmtn  rhmimatiaM  ' 
belong,  proliablv  distinet  fram  both  rhenmatisni 
and  gout,  popularly  so  called,  though  it  is  often 
called  'rheumatic  gout,'  which  dejwjrves  separat»e 
mentiom 

Osteo-arthritm  (chronic  rhenmatlc  arthritis  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  are  among  its  many  other 
name«)  is  chai-acterised  in  mo»t  cases  by  a  very- 
chronic  course,  by  jiain  and  stiffness  in  one  or  nioie 
of  the  jointii,  with  creaking  on  movement,  an<l  by 
destructive  changes  of  the  cartilages  of  the  affected 
joints,  with  enlaiganient  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  in 
their  neighbmurlmad.  It  is  moreeommoo  in  women 
than  in  meni  moat  oftoa  bagiita  a*  or  af ter  middle 
life,  thougli  oooaakmally  even  tn  childhood  -,  and  is 
apt  to  aliect  thiwe  who  arp  weakly  and  who  have 
bail  a  life  of  hard  work  with  defective  uouri&biuent. 
Tiicrr  is  no  special  liability  to  affection  of  the 
iiearl  as  in  I  rue  rheumatism.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  ailment  hot  baths  and  douches,  particularly 
with  certain  mineral  waters  (e.g.  those  uf  Bath, 
Aix  les- Bains),  and  a  warm  dry  climate  are  very 
valuable;  a  generous  diet  is  essential  Of  drugs, 
cad*Iivier  oil  and  arsenic  are  most  often  serviceable ; 
but  many  othen,  iron,  quinine,  gnaiaeum,  dEC,  an 
also  of  oee.  Under  aaj-  treatment,  however,  com- 
plete reoovety  is  exceptional ;  but  the  disease»  aven 
when  severe,  does  not  much  shorten  life. 

Giiiiurrlicdl  rhi mnniixiii  is  a  form  of  joiiit-dIsea.se 
closely  feiniulating  acut<>  rlicunuitisiu  which  occurs 
in  some  cases  of  lionorrhea  ('j.v.).  The  affection 
docs  not,  however,  tlit  from  joint  to  joint  in  the 
same  way»  and  ia  not  amanabia  to  the  came  trcafe- 
ment. 

Muaeular  rhrumaiitm  is  the  name  mroally  raven 
to  painful  affections  of  the  muscles  for  which  no 
clear  cause  is  discoverable;  it  usually  depends 
either  on  defective  digestion  or  imperfiaet  aicwtioii 
of  waato  prodneta  from  tha  ayatem,  and  eKrainant 
treatment,  by  alkalia,  purgatives,  or  diaphoretics,  is 
usoally  indicated.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whethctr 
the  cause  is  the  same  as  in  acute  rheumatism. 
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Rhei  matic  D18KA.SES  OF  AWIMALS.— These  are 
Ier«  comiuoa  tha/i  tliB  ciure»jn»nilin^'  atrwtions  of 
men.  Horses  are  iidI  vt^ry  lialtlo  to  acnto  rheu- 
niatUiu,  bill  wurtV'r  from  a  chronic  variety, 
wtiich  ocGiire  eHpecinliy  in  conjunction  with  in- 
flaenia.  When  alfectiu;,'  the  limbd  it  often  -ex- 
hibito  itfl  oharMtemtio  teodsoey  to  ihift  from 
one  part  to  aoothsr.  Ib  «Kttl«  Mid  •beep  rheu- 
nuuie  diwHden  an  more  Mmnm  and  Mutt 
than  in  bonee.  The  epeetfe  fttflammatloo  aome* 
times  involreM  niont  of  tlie  fibrooa  and  fibro-flerooB 
textures  througliout  the  body,  inducing  general 
8ti(Tn<>H8,  constipated  Ixjwels,  ami  hij,'h  fever.  This 
i-i  rlieuniatic  fevor — the  chine-feluii  or  iMHly-garffet 
of  tlif  olil  fiiri  ierH.  Sciinetimen  ihtt  diseiu+e  mainly 
allect.s  the  lar>j;er  joints,  causing  intense  pain,  lame- 
ness, and  hard  swellings ;  occasionally  it  i«  con- 
fined to  the  feet  and  fetloclu,  when  it  is  recognised 
as  boetian-foaL  Cattle  and  sheep  on  bleak  exposed 
pMtares,  and  cows  turned  oat  01  the  dairy  to  feed 
00  stroox  alluvial  gnudogs  are  especially  subject  to 
vhaamanni  in  its  aamal  fonna.  Amongst  dog$ 
ibenmatlsm  h  known  nnder  the  name  of  kennel 
lameness,  and  is  very  troublesome  and  intractaVtle 
in  low,  damp,  cold  situations.  Blood-letting  is 
rarely  ailtni.ssible  except  in  the  most  acute  cases 
anionj^st  cattle.  In  all  animals  a  laxative  should 
at  onre  1h>  j^'iven,  with  moiho  .-valine  inatt^n*  an<l 
eolchicuiii,  and  when  tho  (lain  and  fever  are  great 
a  little  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  added.  For 
cattle  a  gno<l  combination  consists  of  one  ounoe  of 
nitre,  two  drachms  of  powdsNd  oolchicum,  and 
two  fluid  drachms  of  the  Pbarmaoopcsia  tiactnre  of 
aeonite,  repeated  in  water  or  gruel  every  three 
himnt  hairtUsdoaawiUsnaiflalQr  iMMMs.  With 
a  siniple  laxative  diet  dogs  should  liave  a  pill 
night  and  morning  containing  five  grains  of  nitre 
and  two  of  colchicuni.  Comfortable  lodgin>,'M,  a 
warm  l)e<l,  horse- ru;,"^  na  the  l-Mjdy,  and  Imiulages 
on  the  legs  will  greatly  expedite  a  cure.  In  chronic 
cases,  i)r  after  the  more  acute  Hytnpt-oins  are 
Kulxiued,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  two 
drachms  each  of  nitre  and  powdered  colchicum 
should  be  given  for  a  oow,  half  that  qnaotity  for  a 
horse,  ana  one-fourth  for  a  sheep.  Hartshorn  and 
oil.  or  othar  stimulating  ambiraeatioBi^  diligently 
and  freonently  nibbed  in,  will  often  abate  the  pain 
and  swelling  of  the  affected  joints. 

RiieydL  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  19  nn\m 
bv  rail  W.  oy  S.  from  Dilsseldorf,  has  manufactures 
of  silks,  velvets,  cottons,  roachineiy,  hardware, 
paper,  dveworks,  nnd  bl«««ria&  Pop.  (1880) 
19,087  :  ( 1S90)  20,968. 

Rhime.  Bee  Rnrm. 

Rllill.  Has  and  Hait.  until  1871  fnuitier 
department-*  of  France,  corres|Hjnilctl  pretty  nearly 
to  what  are  now  the  two  aiiiuini-'trati ve  districts  of 
Lower  and  Upper  Alsace,  in  the  German  imperial 
tarritorv  of  Alsaoe-Lorraine  (q.v.)— Ba»  Rhin  cor- 
leqpomung  to  Lower  Alsaoe^  and  Haut  Rhin  to 
Upper  Alsaeei 

Rhine  (G-t.  Fr.  Rhin,   Dutch  Rhtjn, 

Lat,  Rhrnui),  in  every  wav  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant rivers  of  Eurn|»>.  A  large  nunil>er  of  rivulets, 
issuing  from  glaciers,  unite  to  form  the  young 
Rhine  ;  but  two  are  recognise<l  as  the  principal 
sources — the  Nearer  and  the  Farther  Rhine.  The 
former  emerges  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Gott- 
hard  knot  (7690  feet  above  sea-level),  and  only  a 
down  miles  from  tba  oradle  of  tbo  Rhone^  on  the 
c»ther  side  of  tlie  same  mowtain-knot ;  the  Fartber 
Rhine  has  its  origin  on  tlie  Hank  of  tbe  Rbelnwald- 
horn  ( 7270  feot ),  not  far  from  the  Pass  of  Bernar- 
dino. The  two  mountain-torrents  me<'t  at  Keiche- 
nau,  6  miles  S\V  of  Coirc  i('hiir)  in  the  (Irisons 
cant-on.  after  they  have  descended,  the  Nearer  Rhine 
0787  feet  in  38  mllcs  in  a  nortli>eaat  direelioii,  tbo 
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Farther  Rhine  5,147  fwt  in  27  miles  along  a  northerly 
course.  At  Coire  the  united  stream  strikes  due 
north,  and,  after  ploughing  its  way  for  43  miles 
between  Swit/.erlaiul  ami  .\ustrian  Vorarlberg, 
enters  its  clearing  l>asin,  the  Lake  of  Constance 
( i:i06  feet  above  the  sea).  It  leaves  this  lake  at 
lbs  north-western  extremity,  a  little  below  Constance, 
its  water  a  deep  trausjiarcut  green,  and  flows 
generally  westwards,  in  three  or  four  wide 
enrvea,  to  Basel,  separating  Baden  OH  tbe  north 
from  Switxerland  on  the  south.  Along  this  stretch 
the  river  (490  feet  wide)  plunges  (lown  the  falls  of 
SchaffliauBen,  nearly  70  fet!t  in  three  leaji.-*,  and 
races  over  narrow  rapids  at  three  heparate  places 
where  the  terminatums  of  the  Jura  Mountains 
intrude  into  the  IxhI  of  the  river ;  from  the  left  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Swiss  Aar.  Basel  is 
280  miles  distant  from  the  sonroe  of  tlie  Nearer 
Rliine  following  the  windings  of  th*  obaiiml,  bttt 
only  85  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

At  Basel  (74a  feet)  the  river,  now  885  yards 
wida,  whada  Mnad  to  tba  aorth,  and  tnmising 
an  open  BbaBow  valley  that  separates  Alsaoe 
and  tne  Bavarian  Palatinate  from  Ba<len,  reaches 
Mainz  (50"  N.  lat.)  in  He.sse  l)arnistw<lt,  north- 
northeast  from  Basel.  This  valley  is  fenced  in 
by  the  Black  Forest  on  the  east  and  by  the 
Vosges  on  the  wot;  in  it  stand  the  cities  of 
Miiioausen,  Colmar,  Strasburg  (on  the  111,  2 
miles  from  the  Rhine),  Gemiersheim,  Spires, 
Ludwigshafen,  and  Worms,  all  on  the  Alsatian 
side,  and  Freiburg,  Baden,  R&statt,  Carlsruhe, 
Mannheim,  HeidiMOeig,  and  DarmstiMit  on  the 
oujKtsite  side  of  the  river.  Along  this  seotion  the 
Rhine  splits  into  many  side  arms  that  flow  parallel 
to  the  main  stream,  and  is  studded  with  gre<»i 
islands.  Navigation,  however,  which  begins  at 
Basel  (although  lx>at8  ply  for  short  stretches  on  the 
upiKT  waters  auove  that  point,  even  vl»  high  as  Coire) 
is  facilitated  by  artificial  means,  in  that  the  current 
i.H  made  to  tlow  in  a  carefully  kept,  straightened 
channel.  Of  the  numerous  afHuents  which  add 
their  waters  to  the  volume  of  the  Rhine  along  this 
section  the  largest  are  the  Neckar  and  the  Main, 
both  coming  from  the  right,  and  both  navigable ; 
the  111,  wbiek  Adla  into  it  Irani  tlia  left,  as  also 
navigable.  A  little  below  ICaini  the  RUbe  (686 
vards  wide)  is  tamed  west  by  the  Taunus  range ; 
nut  at  Bingen  it  forces  a  passage  through,  and 
pursues  a  north  westerly  <lireclion  across  Rhenish 
Prussia,  i>ast  Coblenz,  Bonn,  Colog^ne,  Dtisseldorf, 
Ruhrort,  and  Wesel  as  far  as  the  Dutch  frontier, 
which  it  reaches  a  little  Udow  Emmerich,  and 
opposite  Cloves  ;  here  it  is  1085  yards  wide  and  36 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  iirst  half  of  this  iwrtion 
of  the  river  from  Bingen  to  Bonn  ia  the  Rnine  of 
song  and  legend,  the  Rhine  of  rmnaBCCL  the  Rliina 
of  German  patriotism.  Its  banki  an  olotlMd  with 
vinayaida  that  yield  wine  eataamed  liio  world  ovar 
(see  below):  tbe  rugged  and  Intaatle  erags  that 
hem  in  ita  dwnnel  are  crowned  by  rained  castles ; 
the  treasnre  of  the  Nibelungs  rests  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  but  higher  up,  at  Worms  ;  the  Binger- 
loch  (see  HlXOKN)  and  the  Mouse  Tower  of  Bishop 
Hatto,  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitetein,  the  ruck  of 
the  siren  Lorelei,  the  commanding  statue  of  Ger- 
mania  ( the  trophy  of  German  victor}'  in  1870),  and 
innumerable  other  features  lend  interest  to  this  the 
middle  course  of  '  Father  Rhine,'  as  his  German 
children  call  him.  It  still  inspires  them,  as  in 
1870,  when  Max  Sclmeekenburger's  WadU  am 
Rhein  (written  in  1840 ;  tha  mnaie  bgr  K.  Wilbaimt 
1854)  was  snng  by  them  wHli  the  greateat  enthn< 
siusm  as  they  poured  into  France.  There  is  the 
Rhcinlied,  too,  of  Nikolaus  Becker,  with  Alfre«l  de 
MuHset's  nUort.  Xitus  I'nvons  en,  mire  Rhin  <iile- 
maud,  both  of  them  written  in  1841.  Between 
Bingan  and  Bonn  the  ataep  roalqr  wnlla  that  fanoa 
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in  the  river  approach  ao  closely  together  that  in 
many  places  there  It  not  room  for  the  carriage- road 
and  the  railway  to  ran  alongside ;  they  have  to 
find  a  way  throueh  tunnels.  Mainz  (269  feet)  is 
tiw  hand  M  ■tewnbiMt  mvliprtion  from  Bolterdani. 
The  Nabe  enten  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  the  MoMlle 
at  Colitenz;  from  tlie  oiii><r<itf  (right)  side  the 
Lahti  enten*  just  .ilxjve  Coltleuz.  A  few  miles 
Ixilow  tlii.M  town  <;ij,'!nilic  riifts  are  formed  out  of 
smaller  onm,  thmrt^\  ilown  fmm  the  Black  Forent 
aii<l  the  woothi  m'-i  li  U  Lorraine  atnl  (lie  I'alai  in  iti', 
and  are  then  »t«t:rcd  by  tlie  numeruuM  men  who 
live  on  them  right  down  to  Dordrecht  in  Holland, 
where  they  are  aoM.  Below  fiooo  the  Rhine  ie 
foined  by  the  Slag,  Vfuppaet  Bakr,  uoA  lAgiftt  tJH 
from  the  righL 

At  Bonn  the  river  enten  the  piaim,  and  almoiit 
inmediAtely  after  paming  tlie  Netherlands  frontier 
its  delta  begins.  The  principal  arm,  carrying  two- 
thirds  of  tfie  volume,  tlows  under  the  name  of 
the  Waal,  and  lat«r  the  Menace,  due  west  past 
Nimeguen  until  it  reaches  Dordrecht.  Ea.«t  of  the 
BiesboMoli  it  picks  up  the  Maa^  ( Men^e )  from  the  left. 
AtDoi'l  •  -III  ill  '  river a;;ain  divides,  one  brancli,  the 
old  Maus,  runain^out  to  sea  ;  the  other,  the  Noord, 
going  up  north-west  to  Rotterdam,  just  above  wliicli 
town  it  ia  joined  by  the  Lek,  another  main  arm  of 
tin  ddt^  eomplex,  and  below  which  town  it  once 
■MN  naitea  with  the  Old  Maaa.  Tine  vm  that 
atrilcea  oK  northward  at  the  point  where  the  delta 
begins  soon  dividea,  Mnding  one  binadi,  the  Yssel, 
due  north  to  the  Znider  Zee,  whteh  it  reaches  on 
the  east  side  near  Kam]>eii ;  the  other  hraneh  is  tlie 
Lek,  which  runs  into  the  Wiml  Maas  arm  al>ove 
Rotterdam.  A  thin  stream  called  the  '  Wimlin^: 
Rhine'  le-aves  tlie  Lek  half-way  l>ct ween  Aridieim 
nnd  Rotterdam  ;  ))ut  it  n;;ain  splits  at  Utrecht  into 
two  channels,  of  which  the  Old  Rhine,  a  mere  ditch, 
eomparatively  speaking,  manages  with  the  help  of 
a  canal  and  locks  to  struggle  into  the  North  Sea  at 
Katwyk,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Leyden, 
while  the  other  channel,  the  Vedat»  flown  due 
north  from  Utreehtnntll  it  enter*  1^  Snider  Zee, 
a  short  distance  from  Amsterdam.  For  consider- 
able distAnces  in  these  deltft  regions  the  riven  are 

tiiy  kept  from  overflowiqg tho eottatijr hy artifldal 

liii'i   ^  ur  dykes. 

l  lu  ,\rea  draine<l  hy  the  Rhine  is  estimated 
to  lie  75,71'A  wj.  m.,  and  its  total  length  to  be  760 
niile^,  of  winch  530  in  all  are  riavij^'ahle.  IJv 
means  of  the  Ludwigs  Canal  it  is  connected  witli 
the  Danube ;  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  Canal  unites 
it  with  tin  Rhone,  and  to  with  the  Med  iter- 
nnean;  another  canal  provldfla  a  watenrav  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mmdo,  a  trihnten  ot  the 
Seine ;  and  yet  a  flfth  nnitm  it  with  tne  Zoidw 
Zee  at  Amsterdam.  The  Irslierit's  of  the  Rhine  are 
of  considerable  importance ;  Kalmon,  carp,  pike, 
!«tur;,'ciin,  and  lain]ircy.H — the  (inh  of  j;re»%te«t  value 
— an-  taken  princiiially  near  St  (ioar,  1ietwe*n 
Biij;;«'n  ai»d  Cohlenz.  The  waters  are  i  i'il  ,  re 
stocked  from  the  tiiil)-liat«:h«rie»  of  HiniiiigcQ  in 
Upper  Alsatia  (see  PiscicfLTtRK). 

Commercially  and  historically  the  Rhine  is  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  It  was  the 
Ronaaa  atroniEeat  bolwark  Mainat  the  Tentonic 
invaden.  TiMltoimans,  and  anier  them  the  Fraaka, 
enenninged  commerce  to  tmvei  up  and  down  ite 
wi^en,  and  Icept  Ite  ehannet  open.  Under 
Charletnafrne  the  ravage««  cauwd  hy  tin-  Teutons 
having  broken  thrmtjjh  the  Roman  ^'iiard  alotij:  the 
Rhine  and  inundate<l  <  laul  were  rapidly  obliterated, 
and  the  Rhine  valley  liecame  the  principal  fucns  nf 
civilisation  in  the  earlv  empire.  H\ie]>t  l)eiw(<  ii 
1697  and  1871  the  Rhine  was  always  a  purely 
Cierman  river;  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  AImuk- 
Lomine  waa  appropriated  by  Pnutoe,  and  the 
Bhtaie  heeanw  part  of  the  dividing  line  between 


France  and  Oennany.  In  1801  Napoleon  incor- 
porated the  whole  01  ^bt  left  bank  with  France ; 
and  in  1815  ttie  ammgement  in  force  before  1801 
was  restored ;  and  alter  1871  the  Rhine  became  otvce 
more  wholly  tictman.  From  the  daya  of  tlie  Rooiao 
•npfremaey  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  mi- 
turA'  navij^ation  was  always  more  or  leas  liaiii[«eri  ■! 
by  the  riparian  iiovereipii!<.  durinff  the  greater  j'ait 
of  the  time  a  ]ar;,'e  nuMd>er  of  ilmxiecimo  pnrn.- 
liugs,  who  levied  vtvxatioun  due>  on  the  ^hippioj;  liiat 
.sailed  up  and  down  past  their  town.sand  territorie«. 
From  1803  all  the  powers  coucenied,  except  Hol- 
land, abolished  most  of  the  ahipping  dues  on  their 
own  vesseli^  navigating  the  Rhine,  and  Holland 
followed  isuit  in  lUl ;  out  it  was  not  until  Isc  July 
1869  that  the  river  was  deelaied  an  ahaolntely  fne 
waterway  to  the  shipa  of  all  natlom.  The  flnt 
steamboat  chamed  no  its  waters  in  1817;  now 
some  scores  ply  all  uie  way  between  Rotterdam 
and  Main/,  an(f  others  alonp  other  Htretelie^i.  More 
than  IS.CKX)  vfts.>.elf  of  al>out  '2.(l<)<».(J<K>  iou.<<  hutdfB 
pa.sH  the  frontier  town  of  Emmerich  g*nng  up 
hlieani  every  year.  There  have  Iteen  various 
Hcliemes  for  utiliitinK  the  mechanical  power  of  ilie 
Hhine  current  hy  meaoB  of  turbines  and  electm- 
mot<)r».  For  the  j>o!itical  organisation  ( 18f>.'i-l.'?) 
taking  its  name  from  the  Rhine,  see  Coxpedera 
TioN  OP  tux  Rbink. 

RHiinB-Win  indicatet.  strictly  spealdag,  tiw 
wines  prodttoed  in  the  Rnelngan  (q.v.),  the  aMat 
valued  and  costly  being  those  of  Castle  Johannis- 
berg,  Hochheim  ( whence  the  word  Hock,  applied  in 
England  promiscuously  to  all  white  Rhine  wines), 
Riidesheim,  Steinln-rg,  (iriifeiil>erp,  RatK^nthsl, 
.Marcobrunn,  Assmann»li!iu'-(-n,  ;uid  Geihenheim. 
Except  the  wine  of  As.smaniii»oauften  (  A-ssniann> 
hauser),  which  is  re<l,  these  wines  are  of  a  white  or 
light  golden  colour,  and  have  ao  exquisite  bonqnet 
and  a  dr^  pic^uant  flavour.  In  a  wider  sense  the 
term  Rhine-wine  includes  the  \sin^  of  nearly  all 
the  valleys  lying  contiguous  to  the  Rhine— thuse  of 
Baden.  AleeM^  the  HoeellCb  HeieeNaaaan,  and  the 
Palatinate. 

See  the  illu<tr»t«d  Bhine,  by  K.  Stielcr  ( T:  :  r'v:is. 
1878;  new  ed.  1887):  the  gwidebtHjks  of  .Murj*y  Mid 
Baedeker;  ^im^ack'a  RheiritinK  n  {'Mh  i-d.  IHX^)  4rMl  Doi 
mattriufke  UHti  rumaiilitcfu  Ehetttitind  (4th  ed.  1865); 
Mid  the  history  of  the  nver  from  Geltta  lO  modsni  tiasi^ 
by  Mehlis  (3  voh.  Bcrlm,  1876-79). 

RhinocerOH.  This  genu«,  renre  t  iiuiiL,'  a  <ii»- 
tinet  family  ftf  ungulate  mammal!^,  contains  only 
five  distinct  Kpecies,  to  which  another  {JL  Uuioti* 
Sclater )  may  be  perhaps  ( at  present,  however,  douht- 
fully }  added.  These  five  species  are  distribnted  ia 
the  hotter  nwrta  of  the  Old  World  aa  follows :  Africa 
vontalna  two  forme,  whidi  are  often  called  the 
'  Black  *  and  the  '  White '  rhinoceros.  These  terms 
are,  however,  very  inapt,  since  both  of  them  are  of 
a  j^rayish  black  ;  in  colour  there  i**  hut  little  difTer- 
ence  Iwtween  li.  nimiiji  and  /i.  hicornis.  They 
may,  however,  he  ilisiinguished  by  other  jxiints— 
the  lirst  upeiMeH  is  mucli  larger,  and  has  a  tiat 
nils*'  ami  -si|nare  ujiju-r  li]>,  while  I!,  hicornis  lut- 
the  iii<|H'r  lip  prolonged  so  att  to  enable  it  to  neiie 
and  hreak  off  Imuietes.  Correlated  with  this 
structural  difference  is  one  of  habit;  R.  nmni 
orane,  while  R.  hicomU  feeds  chiefly  upon  shniha 
A  nnmber  of  other  epeeiee  have  been  atated  to 
oeonr  in  Africa,  bat  it  appear*  that  then  *«peoas' 
have  been  for  the  most  part  foaoded  opon  saini- 
portant  differences  in  the  length  of  the  two  horns 
with  which  these  animals  are  furnished.  In  Asia 
thrre  are  at  leajit  three  well-marked  species  of 
rhin(i<x'n>s.  The  large  €me-horned  .species,  A'.  "«4- 
(W«i«,  occurs  only  in  Nepal,  lihotaa,  and  A.-*siirn; 
it  iH  a  ver>*  big  species.  A  specimen  in  the  Zio- 
loirical  iiociety  a  Gardens  meaanred  over  10  feet  in 
tengtb  and  a  little  moiethui  5  feet  fai  height  al 
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the  ehoulcler.  It  has  enoriiiotiH  folds  of  iikin,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  '  armour-plated.' 
The  African  Hpecies  liave  a  oinooth,  though  of 
course  very  thick,  Bkin.  The  second  Asiatic  rtiino- 
ceros  is  K  tondaiciu,  which  u  smaller  than  the 
last,  though  also  one-horned  ;  it  occurs  in  Java, 
Burma,  and  the  Sundar)>ans  near  Calcutta.  The 
two-horueil  Asiatic  rliinoceroe  tuvuitrensu)  is 
found  in  Malacca,  an<l  li.  lasiotis,  from  Chittagong, 
eastern    Bengal,   is   hardly  separable  from  it. 


Khinooeros  uiiioomia. 
(Prom  t  Photograph  by  Oambier  Boltoo,  F.Z.ii) 


Rhinooenwes  were  more  abundant  in  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history  than  they  are  at  present ; 
one  form  {Aceratherium)  existed  without  the  char- 
acteriHtic  horn  or  horns,  while  another  {Dicera- 
therium )  had  the  horns  placed  side  by  side  instead 
of  following  each  other.  The  animals  are  now  a  wan- 
ing race,  and  African  hunters  report  their  dimin- 
ished nnmlters  in  that  continents  One  of  the  princi- 
pal authorities  u|X)n  African  rhinoceroses — Mr  F.  C. 
rielows— has  brought  forwanl  facts  which  tell  of  the 
approaching  extinction  of  thcM>  great  quadrupeds  in 
South  Africa.  'Twenty  years  ago,'  he  says,  'this 
animal  [7?.  *imiM]  seems  to  have  l>een  very  plenti- 
ful in  the  western  half  of  South  Africa ;  now 
(1881),  unless  it  is  still  to  be  found  between  the 
Okavango  and  Cunene  rivers,  it  must  l>e  almost 
extinct  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  wonderetl  at  wlicn  one  reads  the  acct>unt« 
in  AndetMuin's  and  Chapman's  Itooks  of  their  shoot- 
ing as  many  as  eight  of  these  animals  in  one  night 
as  tliey  were  drinking  at  a  siiiall  water-hole  ;  for  it 
must  l>e  rememlxM'M  that  these  isoiateil  water- 
holes  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  represente«l  all 
the  water  to  be  found  over  an  enormous  extent  of 
countr>',  and  that  therefore  all  the  rhinoconiscs  that 
in  happier  times  were  distributed  over  many  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  were  in  times  of  drought 
dependent  upon  perhaps  a  single  pool  for  thoir 
supply  of  water.  In  1877,  during  s«*veral  montlis' 
hunting  in  the  country'  to  the  south  of  Linyanti, 
on  the  river  Chobe,  1  only  saw  the  spoor  of  two 
square  mouthed  rhinoceroses,  thongli  in  1874  I  had 
found  them  fairly  plentiful  in  the  same  diHtrict; 
whilst  in  1879,  during  eight  months  spent  in 
huntin<;  on  and  between  the  Botletlie,  Maltalie, 
Machabe,  Sunta,  and  I'pper  Chobe  rivers,  I  never 
even  saw  the  spoor  of  one  of  these  animals,  and  ail 
tlie  Bushmen  that  I  met  with  said  they  were 
finisheil.'  The  rhinoceros  has  uot  the  reputation 
of  Iteing  a  savage  creature,  and  there  are  terrible 
stories  of  encounters ;  these,  however,  ap|>ear  to 
have  been  p'eatly  exaggemted,  though  individuals 
may  be  vicious  at  times.  All  the  'species  of 
rhinoceros  have  been  exhibited  in  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  R.  simtm. 

The  rhinoceros,  united  with  the  horse  and  tapir, 
forms  the  Perisaodactyle  diviiion  of  the  Uugu- 


lata  (o.v. ).  The  Asiatic  rhinoceroses  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  the  African  forms  by  the  presence 
thn)ughout  life  of  functional  incisor  teetn.  I*ro- 
fessor  Flower  has  shown  that  in  other  ( osteological ) 
characters  the  African  species  are  to  be  contrastecl 
with  the  Asiatic ;  in  8pit«  of  it«  two  horns,  J{. 
tunuitrenaU  is  more  closely  allied  to  R.  unicornis 
than  to  R.  bicornis ;  even  the  fossil  species  are 
referable  for  the  most  part  to  one  or  the  other 
group.  The  Silurian  R.  tichorhinvs,  of  which  a 
8|>ecimen,  partly  preserve*!  through  it»  lieing  frozen, 
was  found  by  the  Russian  naturalist,  I'allas,  be- 
longs to  the  African  group,  which  is  sometimes 
separated  under  the  generic  name  of  Atdodm. 

Rbinoplastic  Operations.  When  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  nose  has  been  destroyed 
by  accident  or  disease,  the  deficiency  may  be 
restore<l  by  a  transplantation  of  skin  from  an 
adjoining  healthy  uart.  When  the  whole  nose  has 
to  be  replaced,  tne  following  course  is  usually 
ailopted.  A  triangular  )>iece  of  leather  or  gutta- 
percha is  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  nose,  and  is 
exteude<l  on  the  forehead  with  it«  base  uppermost ; 
its  boundaries,  when  thus  flattened,  are  marke<i 
out  on  the  skin  with  ink.  Any  remains  of  the  old 
nose  are  then  pared  away,  and  a  deep  groove  is  cut 
round  the  nmrgins  of  the  nasal  a|>crtures.  When 
the  blei'<ling  from  these  incisions  has  stopped,  the 
markeil  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  nmst  be 
carefully  dissecteil  away,  till  it  hangs  by  a  narrow 
strip  between  the  eyebrows.  When  the  blee<ling 
from  the  forehead  ceases,  the  flap  must  be  twisted 
on  it«elf,  so  that  the  surface  wnich  was  originally 
extenial  may  remain  external  in  the  new  position, 
and  its  edges  must  be  fastened  with  stitches  into 
the  grooves  prepai-ed  for  their  reception.  The  nose 
thus  made  is  to  be  supported  with  oiled  lint,  and 
well  wrapped  in  flannel  to  keep  up  the  tenii>erature. 
When  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place,  the 
twiste<l  strip  of  akin  may  be  cut  through,  or  a  little 
slip  may  be  cut  out  of  it,  so  that  the  surface  may  be 
unifonnly  smooth.  Either  at  the  first  o|i«ration  or 
Bul)se<|uently  a  new  columna  (the  front  part  of  the 
septum )  is  usually  formed  from  the  skin  of  the 
ujiiwr  lip.  When  only  a  part  of  the  nose,  as  one 
side  only,  or  the  septum,  requires  to  be  restore<l, 
modifications  of  the  above  operation  are  required, 
and  the  skin,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  fore- 
head, is  taken  from  the  cheek  or  the  up|>er  lip. 
This  operation  is  called  the  Indian  Mfthoti,  having 
been  introduced  from  the  East  and  first  success- 
fully performed  in  Eurojie  by  Caq>ue  in  1814. 
It  nas  almost  entirely  superseded  the  Taiia- 
rotian  Operation,  first  perforn)e«l  by  Tagliacozzi 
or  Taliacotius  ( ir>4(>-5)9),  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Kurgerv  at  Bologna,  and  describe<l  in  his  famous 
worK  /5e  Curtorum  Chirurgia  per  Insitioncin  ( 1597 ). 
He  took  the  skin  for  the  new  nose  from  the  arm  of 
his  patient ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  o|M>ra- 
titm  which  he  describes,  although  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  that  at  present  ailopted,  should  not  lie 
successful.  The  diHicnlty  and  irKsomeness  of  keep- 
ing the  arm  sufliciently  fong  in  ap()Osition  with  the 
face  (a  period  of  alK>ut  twenty  days)  is  the  chief 
objection  to  his  method.  For  further  details,  .see 
Holme's  System  of  Surgery,  or  Erichsen's,  or  any 
other  surgical  manual. 

RhizmitheaB*  one  of  the  five  clashes  into  which 
Lin<lley  ilivi<les  the  \-egetable  kingdom.  There  are 
three  natural  orders  comprise<l  in  the  class — viz. 
Balanophoracetp,  Cytinacejc,  and  RafHesiacete,  but 
they  have  been  placed  widely  apart  in  the  botanical 
systems  of  other  botanists.  ^Fhe  species  comprising 
tliem  agree  only  in  being  destitute  of  true  leaves, 
in  having  short  amorphous  stems  or  none,  and  in 
lieing  parasitical  on  root«.  The  structure  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  some  instances  very  large, 
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is  extremely  direne.  CynomorHM*  (q.Ti ),  Wlong- 
ing  to  the  Balanoptowcow,  i*  *  tooA  bteresting 
plant,  the  Fungut  Mditmm  of  apotbaewiee,  long 
celebrated  for  arresting  hemorrhages.  Others  like- 
wise are  used  as  Btyptica.  Lytinut  hyponttit 
: '  ,  tinaceae)  grDws  on  the  roots  of  species  of  ( "Intus 
m  ilie  south  of  Euro[>e  ;  it«  extract  is  used  m  aji 
astnriL;>'ii '  .'i  luTtnnrrh;iges  ;  lysentery.  A 
t*]K;cieHoi  <  *iiibn)[)hytuiii  I  iJalanhoptiorace-:*")  springs 
uy  sudfietily  aft«?r  rain  in  Peru,  like  a  fungus. 
V  arious  species  of  Balanophora  abound  in  Northern 
iQilia.  Tliey  are  found  in  the  Himalayas  at  an 
«}«vatioo  of  10.0QO  feet.  pradiidBg  grwt  knot*  on 
the  roots  of  maple  tieee,  oalci,  ttn. 

Rhi/ocirpH.   See  SalvhtiA. 
Ehizome.  Beo  Root. 

Rhixtf'pojia  (Or.  rAttOM,  *a  loot,'  and  poda, 
*feet'),  a  division  of  the  ProtowM,  in  the  memben 
of  which  the  living  matter  of  the  oelt  flows  out  in 

changeful  priK'fssea  as  '  pRpudoiKxIia.'  In  <ither 
woni.s,  the  rhizopoiis  aro  Protozoa  in  which  the 
Anneboid  pha-ni?  of  cell -life  predonunatcs.  The 
divi.>»ion  inrlxide^  s<'\  f>ral  classes,  of  which  the  moat 
important  are  tic  1  i[>msh,  with  the  Atnivlta  as 
type,  the  Heltoxoa  or  Suu-aQiiiiaicuiea,  the  Radio- 
laria,  and  the  Foraminifora.    See  AM<nA»  Fl>B4- 

MI.VIFKRA,  PnOTdZOA,  RAmOLARIA. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  tiie  United 
States,  and  one  uf  the  original  thirteen  states  of 
the  Union  :  the  eitate  takes  cop^ritiii  im  la  t7.s. 
name  from  the  iaUmd  of  Rhotle  ^-j  j.  b  U|i|dBeait 
Island  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Its  c,»»i>*»j- 
length  from  north  to  soutu  ia  not  quite  50  milcii, 
and  ite  widtli  ia  about  40  mileai  land  mnm,  1065 
Hcp  m.  Shade  Iilaiid  haa  tlraa  a  land  mAM 
only  about  f|f^  *o  great  as  that  of  Texas, 
the  largest  state ;  but,  while  it  ranks  onl^  thirty- 
fifth  among  the  forty-nine  staten  and  territories  in 
onier  of  population,  in  density  of  population  (318 
per  lit.)  it  holds  the  tir^t  pla^M.  Its  name  is 
referred  l>v  fonie  to  a  supjHiwd  resemblance  of  the 
i^<land  of  Khode  Island  to  Hhodex  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  by  others  it  in  coa.Hi(len»d  to  Ix)  a  cor- 
ruption of  Rooat  Etflandt  ('Red  Islanil  ).  a  name 
bestowed  upon  this  island  by  the  early  Dutch. 

There  are  no  niountaiiu  in  the  ni&ic,  bat  the 
•ni^Ka  ia  oonsklerabiy  diversified.  Tbe  northern 
and  eBBtorn  wetiotn  are  hilly,  and  tbe  land  eloper 
toward  a  level  region  in  tne  sontlt.  The  most 
important  elevations  are  Woonaocket  Hill,  Mount 
H(>|>*-,  Diamond  Hill,  and  Hopkins  Hill.  The 
co)L«t  along  the  Atlantic  Oeean  measures  al>out4o 
inilcH,  hut  Narragansett  Pay,  which  penetrates 
inland  some  30  miles,  aHbriitt  with  its  various 
inlets  about  350  miles  of  shore  washed  by  tide- 
water. Tbe  MUthem  coast  west  of  Point  Judith 
ia  low  and  eandy,  with  numerous  fine  beaches,  and 
marshes  and  ponds  of  salt  water.  To  the 
tJte  shores  are  formed  hy  high  rocky  cliffs 
intenperaed  with  beaebee  ot  aand.  Newpoot, 
Narragsmett  Viet,  and  Watdi  Hill,  on  the  ocean 
coast,  are  among  the  most  famous  sea-side  resorts 
of  the  country  ;  and  Block  Island,  about  iU  miles 
SW.  of  Point  Judith,  ia  alao  a  favourite  watniiv- 

placp. 

The  western  part  of  the  state  is  marked  geologi 
cally  by  the  Arch;ian  formation  which  i»  character 
ifltic  of  much  of  New  Kngland,  but  an  extensive 
coal-()earing  area  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
stretches  under  the  bay  acroes  the  eastern  part  of 
the  ataie  into  MaaMchoaetta.  Itistbemoateaatem 
bed  of  anthraeite  in  the  United^  Statea,  bat  thtn 
far  the  coul  which  has  Iteen  mined  has  been  of 
inferior  quality.  There  are  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
and  e\(  >  llcnt  limestones  and  granite.  Tracer*  of 
the  teniiinal  moraine  of  the  ghu-ijU  jwriod  are 
visible  in  the  state,  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is 


stony  or  rocky,  though  in  some  loffalitiaa  it  li 
moderately  fertile.  Agriculture,  however,  except 
in  the  way  of  market-gardening,  is  by  no  meaos  a 
leading  tx-ctipation. 

Rhotle  Island  enjoys  a  maritime  climate,  milder 
and  more  equable  than  that  of  other  fiortioas  of 
New  Kngland.  The  rivers  uf  the  stat<?  arc  of 
little  ii.i|i  1  T  ince  for  navigation,  hut  are  of  great 
value  in  funii»hing  water-power,  and  have  pkyetj 
a  prominentpart  in  developing  the  industries  of 
the  state.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seekonk, 
navigable  to  Pawtucket,  the  WoooMqutadnti 
the  Pawtoxet,  and  the  Paweatnck. 

Newport  baa  one  of  the  (inert  liarboan  in  tiw 
world,  and  the  bav  aflbrds  an  extendve  ana  of 
aafe  anchorage,  with  excellent  ports  at  Bristol, 
Warren,  and  Providence.  Formerly  these  places 
enjoyed  a  large  foreign  ci>mmerce,  whicJi  nnally 
disappeared  with  the  war  INI'2,  and.  thuugli  "a 
consuierable  coiunting  trade  i.i  still  carried  on,  oNn- 
merce  from  that  time  ceaaed  to  t>e  a  pmmineot 
industry.  It  was  replaced  by  manufacturing, 
which  haa  ever  since  been  the  characteristic  oocupa- 
tion  of  the  people.  The  cotton  manufactimng 
m  lu  iry  of  the  I  nited  States  had  its  birth  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  1790  Samud  Slater,  who  had 
been  an  apprentioe  in  England,  built  at  Pawtaeket 
Fa!lH  the  nrat  ootton-mill  of  America.  He  eqaipped 
the  mill  throughout  with  a  complete  set  of  machin- 
ery which  he  cen  t  i  n  {«d  from  memory,  and  by  the 
time  Rhoile  I^!  ui  l  hiul  ceaaed  to  be  a  conunemal 
«tA!'"-  it  !im!  .'il :-'.'<dy  upwards  of  fiftv  cotton-milk 
Cotton  luaniUju^-turing,  with  dyeing,  bleaching,  and 
calico-printing,  r^till  hold.-«  tiie  hrnt  place  among 
the  irtdtutriee  of  tlie  commumty.  folKmod  in  im- 
IM^rtanoe  \if  the  mannfectnre  of  woollen  and  iron 
goods — espeeially  sonwBtloooniotivaB,  and  fiieami 
^and  of  jewellery  (laa  FlOVlDUfCB),  rahhor  and 
leather  goods,  &c 

There  mn  five  eooatlw  in  Rhode  bland  and 
four  cities,  ProWdence,  Newport,  Pawtucket,  and 
Woonaocket.    Of  these  Providence  and  Ne* 


aro  Ixith  cajtital.*  of  the  state.  The  common  .school 
system,  etttahlished  in  I8'2S,  is  of  the  highe-st  order; 
but  on  account  of  the  numlver  of  foreign  l»om 
persons  attracted  to  the  mill  villages,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  such  communities  of  securing  rM^ular 
attendance  at  the  schools,  there  is  a  remarli 
})revalence  of  illiteracy,  m  1889  tiiere  were  51,895 
pupila  enrolled,  with  an  avenwe  attenduiee  of 
:i3,sS7 }  the  ednoaliaiial  enpendinue  amounted  to 
1007,886.  Tb«(«  are  naivr  private  institutions  of 
great  merit,  and  Brown  University  (1764)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  colleger  of  tlie  Cf)untry. 

The  Northmen  are  ^<upI>owd  to  have  visiteil 
Rhode  Island  in  the  10th  century;  and  the  'VV'. 
Stone  Mill'  at  NewjK)rt  (<i.v.  )  ha^  l)een  clain!c«l 
their  work.  The  tirst  [M'rmanent  settlement  wa* 
made  at  Providence  by  lioger  Williaim  in  1636. 
He  and  other  settlers  purchased  lands  from  the 
Indians,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  wise  polin  dis- 
played toward  the  natives,  Rhode  Island  Minnd 
lees  from  trouble  with  the  Indiana  than  manj  et 
her  sister  colonies.  Rhode  lalud  was  tto  nat 
(1790)  of  the  original  thirteen  states  to  ratify  tbe 
constitution.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in 
tliat  of  ISI'2,  and  in  the  civil  war  of  1861-65.  8h« 
t<H!k  an  active  part.  I'op.  (173U)  17,935;  (1830> 
97,199;  (1880)276,531;  (1890  )  345,506. 

Rhodes,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
longing to  Turkey,  formerly  an  important,  wealtJiy, 
and  indenendent  stale  of  aatdent  Greece.  \k» 
12  miles  distant  off  tbe  aonth-west  ooaat  of  Asia 
Minor.  Tt  is  49  miles  long  and  21  broad,  and  k 
traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length- 
north-east  to  south  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  in  Mount  i\i  temira  (the  ancient  Atabifris) 
reach  a  height  of  4070  feet.    The  soil  is  on  the 
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wbole  fertile,  and  prtHluees  wine,  oranges,  fips, 
olives,  and  other  fruilt<.  Nevertlieless,  much  land 
ties  waste,  and  the  populalioii  is  decreasing— 34, (MXJ 
in  1843 ;  28,000  in  181R),  all  (iredw  except  7(HJ0 
Turks  and  2fi00  Jews.  The  harboam  are  u^lected, 
and  the  tnde  ia  inconsiderable  (£140,000  a  year). 
Spoagta  are  the  meet  valaaUe  article  of  exptnt. 

The  lint  hntorie  Inhahitanto  of  andent  Rkoda* 
were  Dorian  Greeks  from  Ar^oa.  Sitaated  be- 
tween the  tliree  aiicioiit  continonta,  a  position 
lii;,'lily  fav()ural>l<.'  to  the  developniPiit  of  com 
iiierciai  eiiterpri»i;,  tho  Khodians  at  an  early  period 
became  very  prosperous  and  attluent.  Their  tliree 
most  ancient  towns  were  LiuiluH,  lal^'sus,  aiid 
Camirus,  and  they  planted  numerous  colonies  not 
only  on  the  neichhourinf;  shores,  but  also  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  oicily,  and  Spain.  With  Cos  and 
Cnidns  these  three  towna  formed  the  Doric  Pcnta- 
polis,  a  religions  league.  The  island  sabmlttod  to 
the  Persians  in  400  &at  hnfc  wae  fioed  Inm  their 
yoke  hv  ThemlstoolM  after  the  hatile  of  Salamis ; 
the  Atnenian  supreniiicy,  however.  s(X)n  took  the 
place  of  the  Persian.  Alliens  uud  Sparta  Miipj_»urt«<I 
the  democratic  and  the  oligarchical  parties  in  the 
it-land  rei^pectively,  and  struggled  one  against  the 
other  for  power  over  it.  But  in  4(>4  B.C.  Lindus, 
lalysus,  and  Camirus  founded  the  city  of  Rhodes 
(see  below);  after  this  event  the  history  of  the 
island  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  new  city.  The 
internecine  struggle  between  the  oligarchloJ  party 
(bacJced  by  i:»parta)  and  the  demoeratio  (supported 
by  Athens)  went  on  antU  Rbodea  submitted  to 
Alexander  of  Macedon  in  S82  B.C. ;  but  after  his 
death  the  Rhodians  revolted  again.  Then  began 
their  most  prosperoiis  period ;  they  became  tlie 
first  na%-al  power  in  tlie  .Egean,  their  shijw  teinK 
well  built,  and  always  splendidly  manned  and 
inameuvred.  As  allies  of  the  Romans,  they 
opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  later  the  empire  of 
byria,  especially  Antiochus  the  Great ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  preserved  a  steady  neutrality.  Later 
f!tiM  they  won  great  glory  by  beating  off  Mith- 
ridatca  tne  Great,  who  laid  sie^  (88  B.C.)  to  the 
city.  After  eoqnetting  with  Ptolemy,  the  Rhodians 
finally  dUed  witli  Gnear;  hut,  venturing  to  oppose 
Castnis,  the  eity  was  plundered  bv  him  (43  B.C.), 
and  her  ships  all  carrie<l  off  or  cfestroyed.  This 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  her  naval  power.  Under 
Vespasian  Rhodes  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  continue*!  so,  subject  to  Bystantium  after  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  it  w  a><  ca[>ture<i 
by  the  S.iracens  in  K.'i.'J  (or  H72) :  who  kept  it.  how- 
ever, only  five  or  six  years.  When  the  L'rusades 
began,  lUiodea  was  a  convenient  stopping- place  for 
the  Cblietlan  fleete.  In  112.5  it  wiua  plundered  by 
tho  Vm^ianas  in  l'iU4  a  Uhodiiui  chief  auserteii 
the  independenee  ol  the  i^'lund,  but  thirty  years 
later  he  fUt  compelled  to  put  hlmidf  vnder  the 
sovereignty  of  Venice,  lo  1248  tlie  city  was  snr- 
priced  by  the  Genoese,  but  thev  were  soon  turned 
ont  by  the  Ily/antines,  and  solUiodes  came  back 
to  the  eastern  eitiperor.  In  1300,  after  a  three 
yeun^'  sie;;e,  the  city  fell  into  tlie  liniids  of  the 
kui^'hts  HoHpitallers  (q.v.)  of  St  .lohn,  and  tliey 
made  it  their  lieailquarters.  The  Turks  hc-iiej^'SHl 
them  there  in  14M>,  and  agtiiu  in  1.')'.''2  '2;< ;  ou  both 
occasions  there  was  terrible  fighting,  tlie  Turkish 
losses  being  25,000  and  90,000  to  100,000  men 
during  the  two  sieges  respectively.  Tho  Knights, 
who  under  their  grandmaster  IjAnbaMon  (Q.v.) 
heat  off  their  enemies  in  1480,  were  oompelied, 
in  spite  of  tlieir  valour  and  the  skill  of  their  grand- 
master, De  Li^Ie  Adam,  to  capitulate  on  honour- 
able terms  in  l.'i'J.'l  ;  they  s.iilcd  away  to  <'rete.  The 
island  hiki  reiuaiueUaTiu  kish  )M)sscssion  ever  .xince. 
The  city  suffered  Hevcrely  from  earthquakes  in  '227 
B.G.  (when  the  Colossus  was  thrown  down),  157 
▲.Dl,  NS,  1304, 1481,  1851,  ISSOk  and  186S. 


The  ciYy  stoo.1  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  on  the  slopes  of  a  natural  amphitheatre, 
and  was  built  on  a  regular  plan,  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  its  architecture  being  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  the  work  of  one  man, 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  the  builder  el  the  Pirtens. 
It  was  girt  ahoat  by  atroog  walls,  tmrnumnted  by 
(owen.  and  was  ptovidea  with  two  excellent 
harbours.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  its  ports  stood 
the  gigantic  statue  of  Helios,  the  Colossns  (q.v.). 
Besides  this  statue,  one  of  the  ueven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world,  .3000  others,  uf  w  hich  100  were 
colossal,  adorned  the  eity.  .en  in  the  Ist  century 
A.u.  The  city  wa.s  rebuilt  on  the  same  scale  of 
architectural  splendour  after  each  successive  de- 
struction by  the  earthquakes.  The  arts  were 
prosecuted  with  assiduity,  the  city  being  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  paintings, 
sculotures,  and  statnei;  the  most  impOTtant  sur- 
vivals are  the  Laoeoon  («.▼.)  and  the  Fameaa  Boll 
(at  Naples):  and  intMWotnid  activity  manifested 
itself  here  long  after  it  had  declined  in  most 
parts  of  Greece.  Parrhasius  and  Protogenes  are 
celebrated  amongst  the  painters  of  Rhodes,  Lysip- 
pus.  Chares.  A^'esander,  I'olydorus,  Athenocforus 
amongst  !h  r  .  iili  t  i:  1  (Meobulus  (one  of  the 
seven  wise  men),  Timocreon  ( the  senrri Ions  poet), 
Endemus(the  Aristotelian ),  Panietius  ( the  philo- 
sopher), and  others  amon^  her  writers.  Her 
aenool  of  ihetorie  wae  ve^  fameiia  The  first 
meridian  of  ancient  geographers  passed  through 
Rhodes.  The  island  produced  also  many  celebrated 
athlete*.  The  exiattng  eity  dates  for  the  most 
part  from  the  peried  of  the  Knights'  occupation. 
The  streetj!i  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houses 
solidly  built,  with  Hat  roofs  ;  hut  the  famous  Btreet 
of  the  Knights,  running  down  to  the  harbour,  is 
long  and  comparatively  wide.  The  principal 
ini;  iiriL'M  that  survive  are  the  church  of  St  John 
( now  a  UKMque,  but  in  part  destroyed  bv  a  ^n- 
powder  explosion  in  1856),  the  Knights'  hospital, 
and  the  grand -master's  palace.  The  city  walls 
still  stand ;  but  tlie  harbours  are  neglected  and 
partly  choked  with  aaad.  Khodee  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  Mchhishqp.  There  ie  a  little  tiad*.  Pop. 
about  10.000.  See  C  Torr's  exooUwt  MQt»dt»  m 
Ancient  Timet  ( 1885 )  and  JZAods*  m  JfeAm  Timtt 
( ]     )  where  other  books  are  referred  to. 

KhodCAi  the  Rt  Hon.  Cecil  John,  sutesman, 
was  boni  8tn  July  1853,  the  fourth  non  of  the  vicar 
of  Bishop-Btortford  in  Hertfoidahiie,  and  after 
attending  the  Uveal  grammar'tehool  wae  sent  for 
his  health  to  Natal,  where  liis  brother  was  a 

Slanter.  He  sulif^equently  went  to  the  Kimberley 
iamond  diggings;  there  he  soon  W'cani!  >-"\:- 
spiciious  and  amassed  a  fortune.  Tie  camf  lnwtk 
to  England  ami  entered  at  Oiiel  College,  t>xford, 
and  though  his  residence  was  cut  i^hurt  by  ill 
health,  he  ultimately  took  his  degree.  He  entered 
the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  as  member  for 
Barkly.  In  1884  General  Gordon  aeked  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Khartonm  aa  aecretary  ;  but  Rhodes 
had  just  taken  <rf6ee  in  the  Cape  minism-,  and 
decided  to  remain  In  South  Africa.  He  sent 
£10,000  to  Mr  Pamell  to  forward  the  eaase  of 
Irish  Home  Rule.  In  1S90  he  liecame  prime- 
minister  of  Cape  Colony;  hut  even  Wfore  this  he 
had  become  the  ruling  spirit  in  recent  extensions 
of  British  territ^try,  as  in  secttring  the  charter  for 
the  British  South  Africa  (  ompany  (He<>  Mata- 
BELELAKD ).  Zambesia  (q.  v. )  is  not  unfairly  called 
Rhodesia.  His  policy  is  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  South  African  dominion  under  the  British 
Haf',  and  the  reconciliation  of  race  prejadices,  espe- 

Icially  between  those  of  Dutch  and  English  blood. 
Rhodian  Law  is  an  early  system  of  marine 
law.  Hid  to  have  been  oowpUod  by  tho  Whediana 
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after  they  had  obtained  the  MTereigntv  of  the  sea. 
Ilie  only  ml*  lliat  we  know  now,  althoogh  the 
•atin  ood«  waa  adopted  by  the  Romans  ander 
Aatoolntta  PIna,  ia  toe  principle  of  general  aver- 
mm:  'UftflMKobe  ieitiMMMdtoUgMien  fehaiUpb 
au  contrilNitB  to  maKe  good  the  low  ineniTBd  for 
the  Iwnefit  of  all.'  The  nie<li!i'val  naval  law  of  the 
RhmlianH  wan  not  of  KliiHlian  origin.  It  consisted 
nf  four  liistinct  partM,  of  very  dUMnBt  dfttM^  iMft 
mostly  of  practical  value. 

■iMlilaai  (eym.  Rh.  «t  wt  IM,  sp.  gr. 
18*1)  ia  one  of  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group. 
It  is  a  white,  very  hard  metal,  resembling  alum- 
ininiii  rather  thaaeilver.  It  fiiKes  less  eaHUy  than 
))lattiiiiin.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable  wln'ri  piii-e 
ami  after  fusion,  and  inwiluhlo  in  all  ai  iiU  ;  Uut 
wiien  alloycil  in  siimll  onantity  with  iiialiimni, 
copj>er,  bisuiiitli,  anil  lomi  it  ili.-wcdvcM  with  tln'iu 
in  aqua  rnjia.  It  usually  forniii  alM^ut  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  ore  of  platinum,  from  which  it  is 
extracted  by  a  somewhat  complicated  procem. 
Three  oxides,  two  sulphides,  and  a  chloride  of 
rhodinai  bava  been  wtainwl  and  wtmfaad  by 
ehsmbte.  The  chloride  nnitee  wHh  eevatal  aohgtbla 
chlorides  to  form  erystallisable  double  salts,  which 
are  of  a  rose  colour  (whence  the  name  rhodium, 
from  the  Cr.  rfuxloii,  'a  roee').  Th*  BMtal  WM 
discovered  iu  1MU3  by  WoUaaton. 

BhododeiidrOB  (Or.,  *iaM-tna'j,  a  gaona  of 

trees  and  shraba  of  the  natoial  order  Ericee,  hav- 
ing t«n  stamens,  a  very  small  ealrx,  a  ttell  shaped 

or  Hoiiiowliat  funnel  ?*lini)<'<l  oorolla,  and  a  ca{)j<ule 
splittin;,'  nil  tlin»uj;h  tin-  di>-<i']»iinentH.  The  buds 
ill  tliis  and  nearly  allied  ^'eiina,  a«  Azalea  (q. v.), 
are  scaly  find  eonical.  The  Mjxx-ies  ar«  numerous ; 
they  have  everjireen  leaves,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  great  bcautj'  Ixith  in  foliage  and  in  flowers.  A 
few  small  species  are  natives  of  continental  Europe 
and  of  Siberia  ;  but  the  greater  nomber  belong  to 
the  temperate  parts  of  N  orth  AmutlOk,  and  to  the 
wintitawiii  of  IiHia.  JL  tmuiimwitt  to  dedgneted 
when  the  hx  larver  lodiaa  species  were  nnknown, 
il  common  tii  Bntain  aa  ao  ornamental  shruK  It 
la  a  large  shmb  or  small  tree,  which  forms  im- 

Kenetralde  thickets  OD  many  parU  of  the  Allef^hany 
lonntains,  and  has  a  ma^niticent  appearance  when 
in  ll^iwer.  The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  acute, 
8talke<l,  leathery,  dark  green  and  shiniuK  above, 
riHty  brown  beneath.  The  flowers  are  laige,  in 
umbellate  corymbei,  var>'ing  in  colour  from  pale 
carmine  to  lilac  This  spcciea  is  qutta  hardy  in 
Britain ;  as  is  also  B.  yontieitm,  a  very  simtlar 
species,  with  narrower  and  more  pointed  leaves, 
whioh  are  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sides,  a  native 
of  western  Asia,  and  apparently  also  of  the  south 
of  Spain.  R.  Catawhietue,  a  native  of  the  southern 
partM  of  the  AIleghanieM,  with  large  purple  flowers  ; 
K.  Caura-nicum,  the  name  of  which  indicates  its 
origin  ;  and  R.  arhuri  um,  a  native  of  Nej»al,  with 
very  deri»e  lieadn  i)f  lar^^e  ncarlet  flowera,  and  leaven 
•Mi  inches  long,  attaining  in  its  native  country  a 
iK'ight  of  30  or  40  fwt,  are  alao  fine  ies,  and 
well  known.  M(>tt  of  the  extremely  numerous 
varieties  now  common  in  our  gardens  and  ithnib- 
beries  have  been  produced  from  them  by  lurbridis- 
ing  or  othowise. — Many  splendid  species  of  rhodo- 
dendron were  discovered  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
Khasia  Hills,  and  other  monntainoos  parts  of  India, 
by  I)r  H(K)kcr  ami  others;  ami  many  of  them  have 
been  iiitriMiuced  into  cultivatiun  in  KiirojM', 
R.  Fnhiiiit'ri  is  describeil  an  in  foliajje  the  mi»t 
RUIMiili  of  all,  the  leaver  l>eing  Is  or  IU  inches  long. 
It  is  a  tree  3(MJ0  feet  high,  with  leaves  oidy  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches.  It  grows  in  ea-tern 
Nepal  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  R.  arfjintetim 
has  flowers  44  inches  Umg,  and  equally  broad, 
ehutarad.  and  varv  bMnlitnl     A  maddemL  R. 


Aucklandii,  B.  Edgtworthii,  and  others  lia%-e  white 
tlowers.   R.  Dalkmuim  is  remarkable  as  an  epi 

f hyte,  growing  on  maanolias,  laurels,  and  oaaa 
t  ii  a  ■iendar  shrub,  osuiug  from  three  to  tiz 
widte  1— OBBBMited  beUs,  44  inebea  long,  at  the 
end  «f  cMh  tranafa.  B.  NmUaUi  hat  fragrant 


white  flowers,  said  to  l>e  larger  than  thoso  of  any 
other  rhododendron.  All  thase  belong  to  the 
Himalayas.    In  more  son  them  lalitades,  ss  on  the 

Neilgfaeny  HilU  and  on  the  mountains  of  Cerlon, 
R.  Hobile  prevails,  a  timber-tree  fiO  to  70  feet  high, 

every  branch  covered  with  a  bla/^  of  crini.'»on 
flowers.  R.  Krii.\ii  and  /i.  ThihaiidiVngr,  also 
natives  of  the  imrth  of  India,  have  flowers  y^ith 
nearly  tubular  cuiolla,  Ji.  Jfrnnjineum  and  R. 
hirsutum  are  ^mall  upeciea,  Bhnihs  from  1  to  3 
feet  in  height,  nativett  of  the  Alpn,  and  among  the 
finest  ornaments  of  alpine  scenery.  They  are  (^led 
Alpetuvm  (Alpine  Hose)  by  the  Germans.  They 
have  small  carmine -coloured  flowers  in  umbellate 
dttston.  The  mountain  slopea  ^w  with  their 
blossoms  in  July  and  August  The  Horn  of  the 
Himalayas  contains  a  number  of  similar  small 
hiteciee.  R.  nnthopogon  and  R.  trtomm,  dwarf 
hlinilw  with  xtningly-scented  leavcf*,  dot  lie  the 
mouatainH  in  ea«tem  Nepal,  at  an  <  le\;ition  of 
12,(KM)  feet  and  upwards,  with  a  gnt  n  tnantle, 
brilliant  with  flowers  in  summer.  R.  luntli-  i»  the 
moAt  alpine  of  woody  plants.  Hjircadiii;^'  iti<  xniall 
woody  branches  close  to  the  ground  at  an  elevation 
of  17,000  feet  in  Sikkim.  R.  teyyowfe— i,  a  |>r<> 
combent  shmb,  with  small  flowers,  grows  as  far 
north  as  human  setUements  have  reached  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Aaawiea.  Some  of  the  apecka  of  tais 
eenns  poasesB  Bvootic  propertiea.  Ah  oO  ohtatsed 
fnmi  the  buds  of  R.  ferruginewm  and  R.  hirtuium 
is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  under  the 
name  Olio  tii  Marmotta,  as  a  reme«ly  fur  jmins  in 
the  joint*,  pout,  and  Htfine.  R.  chry\fiul/ium,  a 
low  shrub,  wi-h  i^'  tl  U'ii  yellow  llowci>.  a  native  of 
Siberia,  is  also  iistsi  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  R, 
cinnabnrinuiit,  a  Himalayan  species,  poi.'wmp  goats 
which  feed  upon  it,  and  when  used  for  fuel  causes 
inflammation  of  the  face  and  eyes.  But  the  flowers 
of  R.  arboreum  are  eaten  in  India,  and  Europeans 
make  a  palatable  jelly  of  ftheni. 

Rho<l0p<S  the  ancient  name  nf  a  mountain- 
cliJiin  (7474  fpet)  ext«^ndinj;  alonir  the  Iwrders  of 
Mncrilotiiii  .uiil  Tlirace.  The  TurKK  rail  it  Dosj^id 
YiiiliiM,  till-  Miilgariant*  Df.vpnti)  Uaijh,  lK)th  titles 
having  reference  to  the  numerous  ( tireok )  monas- 
teries that  stud  its  sides.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  is  the  vant  fortress-monasteiy  of  BOo,  in 
the  north-west  of  the  taogSk  staadisg  em  its 
wwthwii  aide  Id  tlie  mldii  ci  inagBifieeiit  (iBe 
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forests.  Rill"  lian  for  geut'r:i.ti<iii-,  ln^-n  tlie  focus 
of  the  national  BolgarULD  cburcli  and  tlie  inaiiwtay 
of  Uuli^^rian  natiouJitj.  8ie»  nHmifktljf  Mwiciv 

(April  1891 ). 

Rhondda  Valley*  in  OUunorgamthira,  South 

Wales,  is  noteil  h-s  a  centre  of  ooal-mininK  Rnd  for 
its  tine  scenerj-.  The  railway  connecting  the  whole 
valley  directly  with  Swannea  through  the  tonnel 
of  Blaengwynte  was  opened  in  1890. 

Rll^BA  (lAt  Bhoddnut),  the  only  important 
French  rivar  wkteh  StSkt  into  the  Maditanaiiflaa, 
takes  ita  riie  in  flw  flwiia  Alps,  on  the  wertorn 

aide  of  Mount  St  Gothard,  at  an  altitude  of  5752 
feet,  and  not  far  from  the  nourcea  of  the  Khine. 
Ita  entire  length,  from  its  muhh'  to  it«  month 
in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  ifl  54)4  iiiiU's,  and  the  area 
of  itt*  river  liaxiri  38,170  >*<].  m.  It  lii>t  nins  in  a 
Houth  wcMterly  direction  tlirouKh  the  canton  of 
Valais,  along  a  narrow  valley  Ijetween  the  Ilernese 
and  the  Pennine  divisions  of  the  Alps,  until  near 
Martigny  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north  and 
poora  Its  vatoia  into  the  Lake  of  Q«n«v«  (q.v.). 
It  iasoflB  feoni  the  lake  at  its  aoatliMfii  •ztramity, 
proceeding  weat,  and  then  forcea*  pMMM  throngh 
the  Jura.  The  mnnieipality  of  Gmevm  naa  taken 
advantAfie  of  the  strong  and  Kteaily  current  of  the 
liver  where,  passing  through  the  city,  it  i.i  divided 
tiy  an  inland  into  two  arms,  to  utilise  it  for  indus- 
trial purpwes.  A  syslein  of  '2()  turbines  with  44<X) 
hon**- power  ha.-*  Ijeen  constructed  in  a  building  iii 
tlie  l»ed  of  one  of  the  arum,  at  a  coHt  of  £285,000 ; 
and  by  this  means,  in  1890,  '220  motors  with  some 
1600  horse-power  were  at  work.  Formerly  the 
river  used  to  disappear  fior  aome  distance  near  Fort 
I  '£;clnM  into  the  snbtenanean  ehannel  La  Perie  du 
Rhone :  hut  the  vault  or  oorering  of  the  gorge  into 
which  it  plunged  has  now  been  blown  away  by 
blasting  agents.  At  St  G^nUi  the  Rhone  tarns 
Itack  suddenly  to  tlie  narth  west,  and  then  once 
more  flows  westwari|-s  tlirt)u<ili  a  more  level  country 
as  far  as  Lyont*,  where  it  i«  joiner!  liy  it,s  largest 
tritiutjiry,  the  Sai'me  (2H3  miles  long),  from  the 
north.  From  Lyons  it  follows  a  southern  direction 
past  Vienne,  \'alence,  Mont^liwart,  Avifnon,  and 
Aries,  where  begins  its  delta,  embraced  between 
two  main  arms,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Rhone. 
Its  most  important  affluentn  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Ain,  SaAnOf  Anltehe,  and  Gard ;  on  the  left,  the 
Arre,  Irtre^  Dr6me,  and  Dnranoe.  From  Lyons 
•onthwatd  the  Rhone  is  easily  navigable  for  good- 
sized  vessels  ;  but  the  up-navigation,  owing  to  the 
rapiility  of  the  current  and  the  sutlden  shifting  of 
ttandlxuikN,  is  attended  with  considerable  mffi- 
culty,  and  is  at  tiims  almost  impracticable.  On 
acc<iunt  of  these  and  other  obstructions,  which  are 
greatest  near  the  tnoiiths  of  the  river,  communi- 
cation with  the  Mediterranean  is  in  great  part 
dependent  upon  canals.  Canals  likewise  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Rhine  by  the  SaAiMb  with  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  theOaitMma 

Rhdne«  a  department  of  France,  part  of  the 
former  Lyonnais,  ha.s  an  area  of  1(»77  »<\.  m.  and  a 
|)0]iulation  ( IHJSti)  of  ;  ( 1891 )  HOti,7.37.  It  lies 

almost  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
SaOne,  ita  eastern  boundary  being  formed  by  these 
riven.  The  surface  is  alnioet  entirely  hilly,  being 
bnritan  np  In  all  direetions  low  spurs  of  the 
Cevennea.  Com,  potatoes,  wine,  and  fruits  are 
the  principal  products.  Nearly  one-half  the  area 
is  enltivated,  one-eighth  is  vueyaids,  one>ninth 
under  faieot,  and  nearly  one-eixth  meadowa.  Some 
13  million  gallons  of  wuic  are  made  annually.  The 
department  is  indu.strially  one  of  the  most  im- 
j)ortant  in  Frame:  all  the  branches  are  carrie<i  on 
at  Lyons  (q.v.),  the  eapital  <A  tlie  department. 
ArromlissenuMits,    Lyons   aad  TUMnUMha.  See 

alvo  Bouoh£b-du-Rh6ns. 
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Rhubarb  (Low  LmI.  rl,tiih,irlmrian,  from  (jr. 
rheon  barbiiion,  literally  '  borlwirian  rheum;'  rhioH 
b  an  adjective  from  rha,  '  the  plant  found  near 
the  river  Itha '— Le.  the  Volga  ;  the  botanical 
name  belns  simply  rAetiM),  »  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natanJ  order  Folyfloaaoeae,  eloaehr  allied  to 
Rumex  (doekaad  aornrL  from  which  n  diflers  in 
having  niaa  atawwwk  mm  ihield-Iike  stigmas, 
and  a  wreO'Wfaiged  aeneninm.  The  species,  about 
twenty,  are  large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
central  regions  of  Asia,  witn  strong,  branching, 
(ihnii^t  t1(\>!iy  riHits  ;  erect,  thick,  branching'  stems, 
winietiiia'H  t)  or  n  feet  high  ;  the  stems  and  hranchew 
whilst  in  the  bud  cowreil  with  large  membranous 
sheaths.  The  leaves  are  large,  stalked,  entire  or 
lol)ed  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  whitish  or  red,  gener 
ally  very  numerous,  in  large  loose  panicles  of  many- 
flowered  clusters.  The  roota  are  medicinal ;  but 
it  is  not  definitively  known  what  apeciaB  of  rhulmrb 
yields  the  valned  rhnhaih  el  eonmeroe,  which 
comes  from  inland  parts  of  China  or  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  bulk  of  it  reaches  Europe  now 
direct  from  China,  but  the  best,  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, is  brought  throngh  Russia.  It  is  commonly 
known  in  Britain  as  Turkey  Rhulxirh,  because  it 
was  formerly  brought  by  way  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

The  leaf-stalks  of  rhuliarli  contain  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  citric  and  malic  acids,  and  when  young 
and  tender  are  much  used,  like  apples,  for  tarts 
and  various  kinds  of  preservei^  A  kind  of  wino 
may  abw  be  made  of  it  FOT  tiMBM  parpoaea 
different  kinds  oC  rhabarb  are  now  very  exten- 
sively enltlvafeed  In  Britain^  and  In  othar  temperate 
and  cold  ooontriee.  A  nooiher  of  species  have 
been  introduced  into  enltivation  for  their  leaf- 
stjilks.  The  cultivated  kinds,  R.  utuiuiatum,  R. 
rhnjKinticttm,  and  R.  hybrutum,  with  endless 
varieliew  produced  by  the  art  of  the  ganiener, 
all  have  broa<l,  heart  shajKHl,  uiKii\ide<l  li'aves, 
and  the  leaf  stalks  flatteiie<l  and  gr<Mtve<l  on  the 
upper  side.  The  leaf  stalks  are  often  also  of  a 
reddish  colour,  which  in  some  of  the  finest  varieties 
pervades  their  whole  flesh.  Rhabarb  is  enltivated 
on  a  iMMl  estandfiaaoale  bgraMrka^gwdaBMfc  II 


is  forced  in  winter  and  early  spring  by  being 

K'aead  in  pete  witUa  hawaaa,  or  bgr  hnving  pots 
verted  over  It,  and  dnng  and  straw  heaped 
around ;  and  forced  rhubarb  is  more  tender  and 
delicate  than  that  which  grows  in  open  air.  The 
stalks  when  lilanelied  are  much  les.s  liaryli  in  tAste 
and  re<|nire  le?<8  sugar  to  be  rendered  palatable. 
It  is  largely  grown  aloo  in  mmsf  parM  of  Ilia 
United  States. 
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The  well-known  meilicinal  R.  officinnle  differs 
ooosidersbly  in  appearnnce  from  the  kinds  pre- 
farred  in  kitchen -ganlenH ;  the  m'ti(>le<<  are  nearly 
round,  and  the  under  aide  of  tiie  leaf  is  ooverea 
with  amall,  erect  haira.  The  najneroas  vaiietieB 
of  oommeroial  limbwA  iMgr  be  thiown  into  two 
gronpe  :  ( 1 )  AwiaHe  Jtkubarht  —Chinese,  jMuning 
nnder  the  namea  of  RuBsian,  Mnscovy  or  Turkey, 
Canton  or  Eaat  Imlian,  Batnvian  or  Dutch 
trimmed,  yielde^l  pm>>al»ly  by  R.  oj^einale  and 
a  variety  of  R.  iHihiuitum ;  Sil>enan,  by  B. 
rhaponticnm :  Himalayan  large,  bv  R.  etnodi, 
and  8mall  by  R.  webhiaiium ;  fkikharan  or 
Bucharian,  by  ^.  undulntum.  (2)  Europmn  Rhu- 
barht — Encli^h,  b\'  R.  rhaponticutn  and  R.  officin- 
ale ;  Frencn,  by  H.  rhapontieum,  eompttctum,  and 
undulattim:  Anatrian  (Moravian),  by  K  rhaponti- 
eum. R.  palmiUum  is  belisved  to  prodaoe  aome  of 
the  best  Rnnian  rfaob«A.  Whethw  A  iMeinale 
oeoan  in  Shao-hal  and  8M<€ihwan,  from  wimh  pro- 
vinces the  tme  rhabarb  ia  chiefly  obtained  and  ^nt 
l«  Hankow,  is  not  definitively  known.  The  exjM)rt 
of  rhubarb  from  Cliina  (the  »o-can«»il  Turkey  Klm- 
barb)  lia«  largely  intTea»e<i  of  late  year>.  Tlie 
avera^  shipiiient^i  of  tlw  t'nur  year--  ftiiliii;^'  with 
1889  were  7500  cwt.  jM?r  aunnin,  acainwi  U»»a  than 
4000  cwt  twenty  years  before.  The  Chineae  rhu- 
barb is  of  very  variable  r|ualitv,  whole  cheats 
«f  1|  to  3  cwt  soniotiniee  affording  but  a  few 
poonds  ol  wnind  roota.  Tfaa  Sbaa'bsi  rhabarb 
used  to  be  the  beet  in  the  market,  the  roots 
being  laise,  smooth,  and  extremely  fragrant  It 
is  now,  however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  dried 
with  le«»  care,  apparently  in  ovens,  in  whirh  case 
it  soon  rota  in  the  centre,  or  \s  attacked  by  insects. 
8ze-chwan  famishes  a  goo<t  and  cheap  rhubarb, 
esteemed  in  the  London  market,  where  it  is  known 
as  '  high-driod  Shanghai  rhuliarb.'  The  mots  ure 
small,  rough  on  the  e.xt«rior,  deficient  in  llavour, 
and  when  cut  give  out  little  scent.  The  plant 
from  which  the  Java  rhnltarb  ix  derived  is  not 
Itnown ;  it  resembles  the  Chinese  in  nell  ud 
tMteb  but  its  activity  is  one-fourth  leaa 

The  rhubarb  i>lant  ie  distributed  ihnmgfa  an 
immense  tract  of  ooontiy  in  the  eentnJ  provinces 
of  China ;  proliably  several  spedee  yield  the  same 
dm;:,  Ai  (■()rilin),'  to  Profeftsor  Maximowecz,  R. 
/ia/inti(iiin  is  proliably  the  nlant  producing  the 
linig  whose  rejmtation  ilate.*t  from  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  and  Greek  physicians.  It  was  introduceil 
by  I)r  .Mounsev  from  Rus!«ia  to  (Jreat  BritAin,  and 
cultivate»l  at  iF^linburgh  by  Sir  A.  I>ick  prior  to 
1774.  Garden  rhubarb  (J?,  rhapontirum )  was  in  use 
in  England  in  (he  time  of  Cliarles  II.  The  medi- 
cinal root  is  now  grown  extensively  in  England. 
Fianoe,  Gemaqy*  Aostria,  St  Peteisboig,  ana 
other  parts  of  Enrope.  It  is  verjr  diJBealt  to 
distinpiUh  between  the  true  Chinese  rhubarb 
and  the  root  obtaino<l  in  Europe  by  the  culture 
of  variouH  species  of  Itlicuin.  According  toCauvet, 
the  Kurojiean  may  U-  di.HtingiiiHluHl  from  the 
cxotie  \}\  (  I )  till-  r.-<  tilinear  disposition  of  ita 
rays,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference;  (2) 
the  presence  ujon  its  circumference  of  a  brown 
zone,  relatively  laige  and  esnecially  very  distinct ; 
and  (3)  the  abaenoe  of  tiie  radiated  systems 
(stais)  so  Bnnenms  in  (he  Russian  rhubarb^  lees 
negiieiit,  Vnt  always  easy  (o  recosniae,  in  the 
rhineae.  In  the  tnw  rhubarb  the  nys  are 
dis|>ersed  irregularly  over  the  fractured  sarfsm. 
Some  English  rhubarb,  j>ro!»ably  obtaine<l  from  R. 
rhniiinitiriim.  is  rerulily  <listin'^'iiished  from  Cl)inef»e 
l'\  iM'iri;.'  li-«s  injirlil<->l  upon  llie  friirtur*-,  and  by 
till-  ;i)i->Tice  of  the  (iiamonil  sh.-ijicd  nn'shes  mKui 
it^^  siirf.icf.  There  were  fornieiiy  tiin-e  (•la^••i||l■a- 
tioiia  of  rhabarb — Russian,  Turkish,  and  Chinese 
or  BmI  IndhUI.  hut  these  are  now  re«luced  to 
Earofieaa  and  Chinese.  Before  the  opening  of  the 


treaty  ports  In  China  ino«t  of  the  rhubarb  con- 
sumed in  Europe  was  obtained  from  the  Chinese 
at  Kiachta,  earefnll^'  selected  and  brought  overland 
through  Russia,  which  has  entirely  lost  this  prized 
monopoly,  the  c^uantit^  now  conveyed  tliere  over- 
land from  Chma  being  insignifieaDt  Chinese 
rhabarb,  reeelved  diieet,  is  dutingnisbed  by  the 
small  siie,  dark  colour,  and  irreguTar  shajie  of  the 
holes  with  which  it  is  piercol ;  by  tlie  m\U;T  surface 
j  bein^'  frequently  iiiark(-<i  \s  itli  w  liitisb  r^■tic^^l.uioTl^, 
I  wliicli  art-  iiiofc  eviiii'iil  when  the  jxiwder  has  Iwit- ii 
nibbe<l  otl';  uinl  by  the  transver>ke  surface  siiov^ing 
a  nun)l>er  of  star  like  marks,  but  no  cortical  layer. 
The  plant  is  hardly  cultivated  in  China,  but  grow.i 
wild.  The  root-stocks  are  dug  ap  when  from 
six  to  eeven  years  old,  just  before  the  flower- 
ing season.  They  are  then  peeled,  cat  in  lensths 
measuring  4  to  6  mches,  boiw  tittoash  the  mi^Ue, 
placed  on  strings  and  hang  np  to  diy.  There  is 
considerable  diversity  of  form  in  the  China  rha- 
l>arb,  arising  from  the  various  operations  of  par- 
ing, slieing,  and  trininiin^; ;  but  the,se  forms  are 
not  found  in  the  same  jiacka^e,  the  drug  being 
usually  sort/etl  into  wliat  are  cnuunonlv  known  as 
'  round--^ '  and  'thvt.s. '    The  Indian  rhuTiarb  is  fre 

?uent  in  pHrt«  of  the  Punjab  Himalayas  from 
000  to  14,000  feet  It  is  less  active  than  the  im 
ported  rhubarb,  and  has  been  often  pronounced 
worthless;  but,  according  to  Dr  Watt,  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  ao  inierior  variety  readies  the 
plains.  The  whole  sour  stems  are  eaten  botit 
stewed  and  raw,  while  the  leaves  of  this  and  other 
spedes  are  dried  and  smoked  in  Tibet  and  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas. 

Rhubarb  is  not  individually  mentioned  now  in 
the  othcial  trade  returns,  but  is  includeil  with 
'  unenuinerated  drugs.*  Since  1870,  when  the  im- 
piirts  were  34.3,000  lb.,  and  the  average  prices 
ranged  from  3a.  4d.  to  56.  6d.  per  lb.,  the  supplies 
have  increased  and  prices  have  fallen  bv  one-half. 
The  production  of  English  grown  rhubarb  root  now 
amounts  to  about  12,000  lb.  annually,  of  which 
froon  three  to  four  thoosead  pounds  an  exported. 

Chemically,  rhubarb  eonsiBts  of  mndlage,  oxalato 
of  lime,  an  tubuminoideontalning  nitrogen  and  sul- 
phur, cr>-HtaIIine  resins,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  sugar, 
chryHophano  (decomposable  into  chr^  sophanie  aoid 
and  glucose),  rheotannic  acid,  and  enitxlin. 

Rhuttarb  may  l>c  briefly  dej*crilH».l  as  a  cathartic, 
j  an  astringent,  and  a  tonic.  As  a  cathartic  it 
1  chiefly  o[>eratcs  by  incroa.-.ing  the  muscular  action 
of  the  intestines ;  and  when  the  cathartic  action 
is  over  there  is  generally  more  or  less  constipation. 
Rhubarb  is  one  of  the*  best  aperients  for  general 
use  in  infancy,  in  cooseqaenoe  of  the  certain^  of 
ite  BBtion.  ana  of  ita  toais  and  astringent  piro* 
pertiee,  wnidi  are  of  much  importance  in  the  tnat* 
ment  of  many  infantile  diseases  attended  with 
imperfect  digestion  and  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  adults  it  is  serviceable  in  chronic 
diarrhcra  and  dysenter}',  when  it  is  expedient  to 
clean  out  the  Isiwels.  It  is  also  a  useful  api'rifnt 
in  convalest'enci'  from  exhausting  disease,  as  tteiui^' 
free  from  the  risk  of  overacting  ;  and,  for  the  miw 
reason,  it  is  a  asefal  medicine  for  persons  who  are 
constitntlonanyHableto«v«r>pvtrgi«on  from  trivial 
causes. 

Rhnddlan,  a  decayed  t<iwn  of  Flintshire, 
North  Wale,-*,  on  the  Clwyd,  3  miles  SSE.  of 
Hhyl.  Its  niine«l  castle,  dating  fnun  101.'>,  and 
dismantle)!  after  it«  capture  by  the  Houmlheads  in 
1646,  was  the  scene  of  the  betraval  of  Ricliard  II. 
by  Percy  ( 1399 ) ;  at  the  marsh  of  Morf a  Rhuddlan, 
across  the  river,  Oiia  defeated  Caradoe  (796)> 
With  Flint,  &&,  Rhuddlan  mfeuns  •  nanbar  la 
parliament.    Pop.  1242. 

Rkias*  See  Sumach. 
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Shyl*  *  imtering-pbee  of  Fllntohlre,  North 

Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd,  30  miles  N\^^ 
of  Chester.  A  mere  fishing-village  8o  late  as  1830, 
it  has  fine  samis,  a  i>rfiiiiona<le  pier  705  yar<lH  long, 
bailt  in  18(37  ut  a  cost  of  £17,UU0,  oii  esplanade,  an 
aquarinni  and  winter  garden,  a  dozen  hotels,  batha, 
&c  ;  and,  thou^ii  the  CAtiiitry  around  is  flat,  it 
commands  fine  views  of  tlic  Snowdnnian  inouutains. 
Pop.  ( 1851 )  1563 ;  ( 1881 )  mH ;  ( 1891)  tH91. 

Rh311ief  or,  more  properly,  RlHK  (the  former 
■pelling  bemg  moraly  due  to  •  floafiuion  with  the 
Greek  rhythm ),  te  itielf  a  DfttiTe  Tentonie  word  ; 
A.S.  rim,  Icel.  rimu,  fler.  reim,  and  O.  H.  Cer.  Hm 
(whence  Fr.  rintc,  Ital.  rima);  probably  connate 
•with  Gr.  '  iiuiiilx.'r.'    Iti  early  Englisli  rime 

(and  the  same  is  tru«  of  (ier.  reii/i  and  the  other 
ft)rnit<  of  the  word  in  other  iiorllieni  toii^;ueH  an  well 
a.4  in  the  Komanic)  meant  simply  a  t>u«m,  a  nuni- 
bere<l  or  versified  piece  (compare  Lat.  nunuri, 
'numbers'  =  verses,  versification);  but  it  ha»  now 
come  to  signify  what  is  the  moot  prominent  mark 
of  venifioatioD  in  all  thoM  tOBgneo— vii.  the  ra- 
enmnee  of  almilar  loaiids  at  certain  interfala  A» 
then  may  be  vaiions  de^zrees  and  Idnda  of  resem- 
blanee  between  two  syflableM,  there  are  different 
kinds  of  rime.  When  words  begin  with  the  name 
consonant  we  have  Allittrution  (q.v.),  wliicli  wits 
the  prevalent  form  of  rime  in  the  earlier  Teuton ic 
poetr\',  m  in  An«;lfvSaxnn.  In  Spanish  and  Hortn- 
f;uese  we  (inil  employed  a  periiliar  kind  of  rime 
called  Assutmnct,  consisting  in  the  coincidence  of 
the  vowels  of  the  corresponding  syllables,  without 
regard  to  t!»e  consonants;  thi«  accords  well  with 
the  character  ui  these  languages,  which  abound  in 
l«U-taiied  vowels,  but  ia  ineffective  in  iiUiglieh  and 
other  langua^  In  which  eomonaata  predominate. 
In  its  more  usual  sense,  however,  rime  denotes 
correspondence  in  the  final  syllables  of  words,  and 
is  chiefly  used  to  mark  the  ends  of  the  lines  or 
verses  in  ixietry.  C'omjdete  identity  in  all  the  parts 
of  thesyllahles  l>e},Mnuin|,'  with  the  same  consonant 
constitiile-s  what  the  French  call  rich  rime,  as  in 
tnoiklf,  ^\dil(  ,  bean/<!,  ma\U.  They  desi^n&t.-  a*i 
pmr  rimes  most  of  sacb  rimes  as  £a|^ttb  verse 
allows — collocatiflna  of  dmilar  «yHaUeaMginnin|r 
witli  different  consonaatB^  as  pctge  and  rtuft,  nutt 
and  iHiti  tiit.  'Thia  dilToKnce  of  ta.>>le,' t'uys  Mr 
t.  W.  U.  Myaii,  'Moms  portly  to  depend  on  the 
more  intunaie  tiaimm  eristtng  in  French  nrananei- 
ation  between  the  consonant  and  the  syllable  which 
follows  it— which  syllable  will  oft«n  consist  of  a 
vowel  sound  very  rttpidhf  pronininced,  like  the 
termination)*  in  the  accented  or  very  im/flrrmiTi- 
atfli/  [ironounced,  like  the  na>jtl  termination.^  in 
m  and  n.  If  tiic  comwmant  which  gives  the  whole 
charact'Or  to  terminations  like  these  differs  in  tho 
two  rhyming  lines,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  enough 
substance  left  in  tbo  rhyme  to  satisfy  the  ear's 
desire  for  a  recurring  sound.  This  view  is  illus- 
trated by  such  English  rhvmee  as  <(fon«  and  Jlovm, 
when  an  additional  richness  seems  sometimes 
gained  firom  the  presenee  of  the  /  tn  both  the 
rhvming  syllables.'  Undoubt<>dly  one  of  the 
delightj^  of  rime  i:^  expectance,  but  that  of  nni- 
fortnitv  in  variety,  rather  than  of  monotonons 
and  a)>s(dute  uniformity.  Althongb  such  runes 
are  not  on!>  a]h)wed  but  souglit  after  in  French, 
in  Eiiglitnh  they  are  deaervetiiy  considered  faulty, 
or  rather  as  not  true  rimes  at  all.  No  one  thinks 
of  making  deplore  rime  with  exjilort.  Itimin<' 
syllables  in  Engli^h  must  agree  iu  i>o  far,  and 
differ  in  so  far  i  IA«  vt/wtl  md  whai  /oUowt  U—i/ 
antfthing  follow  it— mud  be  tk«  mum  «i  bolk;  the 
artieuiatwn  In-fore  the  voicet  must  be  different. 
Thus,  mark  rimes  with  lark,  hark,  ark,  but  not  with 
Tvniark.  T  n  I  'le  case  of  mark  and  ark  the  absem  e 
of  any  iniiiai  articulation  in  the  latter  of  the  two 
makei  the  neoawaiy  diffeienoe.    As  an  exanjplc 
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of  rime  where  BotMng  Idlows  the  vowel  we  may 

take  be-/air,  which  rimes  with  fore-oo,  or  with  0! 
but  not  with  lo.  To  make  a  per^t  rime  it  is 
necessary,  besides,  that  the  svllables  be  both 
accente*!;  iree  and  merri/y  can  nardly  be  said  to 
rime.  It  iw  almo-^i  n. nllese  to  remark  that  rime 
depends  on  the  sound,  and  not  on  the  spelling. 
Plough  and  moityA  do  not  make  a  lime,  nor  mm 
and  decease. 

8nch  words  as  roaring,  de-piorhi;/.  form  dovHt 
limee;  and  nn-fortunate,  im-portunate,  <njp/e limes. 
In  double  or  triple  rimes  the  firet  syllable  must  be 
aooenteil,  and  the  others  oovht  to  oe  nnaeeented, 
and  to  he  completely  identical.  In  the  sacred  Latin 
hymns  of  the  middle  ages  the  rime»  arc  all  double 
or  triple.  Thi«j  was  a  necessity  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  inflectitmal  terminations  are 
without  accent,  which  thi-uws  the  accent  in  most 
cases  on  the  syllable  next  the  last — lia  lonnn,  vi- 
rorum ;  BUp-plicta,  cuu  vteia.  Although  rimes  occur 
chiefly  between  the  end-syllables  of  mfferent  lines, 
they  are  not  nnfrequeutly  need  within  the  same 
line,  eapedally  in  popahur  poetry : 

And  then  to  sm  bow  ye  're  neKl^klt, 
How  kt^d,  and  cuj'd,  au4  dUirMpecUt. 

Ab4  iee  iaB8fe4<Vk  OHM  ioBMsg 

When  two  sncces.sive  lines  rime  they  form  a 
cuujilt  t  :  three  form  a  trijtlft.  Oft«n  the  lines  rime 
altenuitely  or  at  ^'leater  intervals,  forminj,'  ^^roups 
of  four  {qmtimim)  or  more.  A  group  of  lines 
embracing  all  the  varieties  of  metre  and  combina- 
tions of  rime  that  ocoar  in  the  piece  forms  a 
section  called  a  tkufe,  aometimes  a  stanza,  often, 
bnt  imnraperly,  a  mtm.  Ib  the  daya  of  elaborate 
Aorostios  (g.v.),  vemet  coottmeted  in  shapes,  and 
other  conceits,  it  was  fha  fashion  to  interlace  rimes 
in  highly  artificial  systems ;  almost  the  only  com- 
plex arrangements  now  current  in  Enj/lish  are  the 
various  forms  of  the  wjiiiiet,  and  the  Sjx'n.serian 
^r:i:i  A  Tennyson  has  accustomed  the  Kn^lish  ear 
lo  a  ijuatrain  in  which,  instead  of  alternate  |;imes, 
the  first  line  rimeo  with  the fooTtli,  and  the  leeoiM 
with  tlie  third. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rime  is  a  mere 
ornament  to  versification.  Besides  being  in  itself 
a  pleasing  musical  accord,  it  ser^'es  to  mark  the 
Midinas  of  the  lines  and  other  eeetione  of  the  metre, 
and  toes  tendete  the  rhythm  more  distinct  ana 
appreciable  than  the  accents  alone  can  do.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  in  French,  in  which  the 
accents  are  but  feeble,  metre  without  rime  is  so 
undistinguiiihable  from  prose  that  blank  verse  has 
never  olitained  a  footing,  notwitli'^tandin^'  tin  \  u- 
once  w.i<,'{hI  by  French  scholars  a^'ainst  rimed  ver^i- 
licalion.  'The  advantages  of  rime,'  says  Ciuent, 
'have  been  felt  so  stmTi;;lv  that  no  jieople  have 
ever  a«lopte<l  an  accentual  rhythm  without  also 
adopting  rime.'  The  Greek  and  Latin  metres  of 
the  classic  period,  depending  upon  time  or  quantity, 
and  not  u{>on  accent,  were  able  to  diepenee  with 
the  aeeesMry  of  rime;  but,  as  has  been  well 
observed  t)V  Trench  {  hitritdurtioii  to  Sarred  Latin 
J'octry),  even  '  the  prosodic  poetry  of  Greece  and 
Home  was  equally  ooliged  to  mark  this  (the  divi 
sion  into  sections  or  verseis),  though  it  did  it  in 
another  way.  Thus,  hful  dactyls  and  spondees 
been  alloweil  to  be  promiscuously  used  throughout 
the  hexameter  line,  no  satisfying  token  would  liave 
reached  the  ear  to  indicate  the  clo*c  of  the  verse  ; 
and  if  the  hearer  had  once  niisse^l  the  termination 
of  tbe  line  it  would  have  been  almoet  impoesible 
for  bim  to  recover  it  Bnt  the  fixed  dadyl  and 
spondee  at  the  end  of  the  line  answer  the  came 
purpose  of  strongly  marking  the  close  as  does  the 
rime  in  the  accentuated  verse;  and  in  other 
metres,  in  like  manner,  licenses  nermittecl  in  th^ 
btMririinug  of  the  line  are  excludea  at  its  close,  the 
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motive*  for  this  ereater  atrietneM  lieing  the  luime. ' 

It  is  cliietly,  iM'iliai)s,  fmrn  failing  to  8ali«fy  this 
iiecexmirv  condition  that  nxMliTn  unrimed  verse  is 
found  >ui>:ii i^fiLitdry,  at  Icju-t  fdi  |)<)i>iilar  poetry; 
and  it  may  la-  dmiliUMl  whether  it  in  not  owing  to 
the clasjsiriil  iirt'judiccs  of  scliol.ii^  that  mir  conmion 
English  hlaiiK  ven>e  got  or  uminL&iuetl  the  hold  it 

Tbe  objection  that  rime  wtm  'the  invention  of  a 
bariwroos  age,  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lanie 
metre,*  rests  mainlv  on  ignorance  of  its  real  history. 
It  cannot  be  eonsidered  as  the  exelnsive  invention 

of  any  particular  |>eople  or  age.  It  is  something 
human,  and  univenial  as  poetry  or  music— tlie 
result  of  the  in^itinctive  craving  for  well  marketl 
recurrence  and  iu-oord.  The  oldest  jM)eni»  of  the 
Chinese,  lndian>,  ami  Aialis  are  rimed  ;  M  are 
those  of  the  IriHh  and  Welsh.  In  the  few  frag- 
ments of  the  earliest  Latin  poetry  that  are  extant, 
in  which  the  metre  was  of  an  accentual,  not  quanti- 
tative Idud,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  ter- 
minationa  of  similar  soood.  This  native  tendency 
was  overlaid  for  a  time  by  the  importation  from 
Greeoe  of  the  quantitative  metres ;  yet  even  under 
the  dominance  of  this  exotic  system  riming  verses 
wen/  tint  altogether  unlcnowni  Ovid  eipedelly 
fhows  a  Ulkiug  lor  them  : 

and  in  the  ilwliiK'  <if  cliuwicalitv  they  l>ecorae  more 
cuiumDii.  At  huit,  wiicn  learning  l>egan  to  decay 
under  the  irnnttiona  of  tlie  nortnem  uation!<,  and 
a  knowleilge  of  the  quantity  ol  words— a  tiling  in  a 
great  measore  arbitraiy,  and  reqniiing  to  be  learned 
—to  be  lost,  tite  native  and  more  aataial  nroperty 
of  accent  gradnallv  reappeared  as  tlie  ranng  prin- 
ciple of  Latin  rtiytnm,  and  along  with  it  the  tend 
encv  to  rime.  It  was  in  this  new  vehicle  that  the 
early  Chritttian  poets  sought  Ut  convey  tlieir  new 
ideaH  and  aspirations.  The  rimo-H  were  at  tir^t 
often  rude,  and  not  sustained  throughout,  an  if 
lighted  upon  by  chance.  Distinct  traces  of  the 
adoption  of  rime  are  to  lie  wn-n  as  early  as  the 
hynmsof  Hilary  (died  368),  and  the  system  attained 
its  greatest  ]>erfeetion  in  the  iMl  and  ISth  cen- 
turies. In  refutation  of  the  common  opinion  that 
the  Latin  hymnologistsof  the  middle  ages  Imrrowed 
the  art  of  rune  from  the  Teatooic  nations,  Dr  Ooest 
brings  tbe  eonelodve  fad  that  no  poem  exists 
wtitlen  in  a  Teutonic  dialect  with  final  rime  before 
Otfried's  Evanqely,  which  was  written  in  Prankish 
aliout  h70.  Alliteration  hatl  previously  l>een  the 
guiilinL'  principle  of  'reutonic  rnythin!*  ;  but  after  a 
struggle,  longer  proii  u  In  iMi^^duiid  than  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  hni»'r-<'iied  by  end  rimes. 

.Se*!  the  article*  .\LLlTEH.\Tlo!l,  BLANK  Versi,  HitXA- 
MCTEK,  MkTRC.  OdK,  PoKTUT,  snd  Sfl.VNET  ;  also  (Jumit'ii 
History  ofEnolitk  RhyUim*  ( ed.  by  ProfeSMir  Skeat,  !>«•.» ), 
wber«  the  whokt  subj«ct  is  leamiHlIy  and  eUbor»t«ly 
treated  ;  Trenoh's  Saertd  Latin  Pottry  ( 1864) ;  F.  Wolf, 
CAtArr  die  Lait,  Sfquenzen,  umd  Leiehe  IBM.  IMl): 
and  SoUinNi^  SnvUtchf  MttHk  ( Bonn.  UBl-M). 

Bhymrr.  See  Thoma.s  thk  RnvMEii. 

Rhymney,  a  town  of  MonmouthNhire,  on  the 
river  Khymnoy  (runniriL'  t<>  the  Bristol  Channel 
near  Canlif)'),  'ij  miles  W.  uf  Tredcwtar.  It  is  (lie 
seat  uf  ironworks.    Pop.  ( 1861 )  TaW;  (1891) 7738. 

Bbynrhonelln.  See  Brachiopoda. 

Bhynrhophora.  See  Wkbvil. 

Rhynrhops.   See  flKWinML. 

Riiyolite.    See  LiPARITK. 

Rhy8«  John,  was  bom  near  Ponterwyd  in 
Cardiganshire,  June  21,  IH4(t.  served  a  ptipil- 
teacher'f  a)ipn!ntict>liip,  and  after  the  wur^e  at 
li  iiigor  Normal  Collc^je  kept  a  school  in  .Anglesey 
down  to  the  end  uf  1865,  when  be  entered  Jesus 
Collage,  Oxford.    He  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 


ship at  Merton  in  1869,  and  next  continue*]  his 
studies  at  the  Sorlwnne,  Heidcll'crg,  I^-ipzig,  and 
Gfittingen,  returning  in  1871  to  l)e<  o)ne  in»^Kx;tor  of 
schools  tor  Flint  and  I)enl>igh.  In  1877  he  was 
apiK)inteti  proftissor  of  Celtic  in  tbe  University  of 
Oxford,  in  1881  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  in  1896 

Srincipid,  of  Jesus  College.  His  LtHura  on  WeUh 
*hiMogy  ( 1877 )  and  COhe  Britam  ( 1882)  confirmed 
a  reputation  already  gained  by  contributions  to 
Kuhn's  Beitrdge  zur  vergl.  Spraehfonehung,  the 
Revue  Celtique.  and  the  Areheeoktma  Cambnim$. 
He  (rave  the  Hibbert  Lectores  on  Cutie  ffeatheiidom 
in  IHtR.  and  at  the  clm.e  of  1889  the  Khind  Lectures 
at  Kdinhurgh.  Profeasor  Ilhys  is  a  contributor  tO 
the  present  work. 

Bhythm  may  be  defined  aa  measured  or  timed 
movements,  regiuatod  iocc— loa.  In  order  that  a 
nnmber  of  parte  may  constitaie  n  nleaaing  whole, 
a  eertatn  relatian  or  proportion  nraet  be  felt  to  per- 
vade them,  and  this  exemplified  in  the  arrange- 
mem  of  matter  into  \'isible  objects,  as  in  sculpture, 
Brchiti'ctnre,  ami  otiier  jdiLstir  artu,  prixiuo-s  a 
rhytlim  which  i?«  \isualiy  cjilltsi  si/iitriirtn/.  I'hythm 
applied  to  the  movement**  of  the  Ixxiy  prtMluce*  the 
dance.  'The  rhythmical  amuigement  of  wmnds 
not  articulated  produces  mutic,  while  from  the  like 
arrangement  oi  articulate  sounds  we  get  the 
cadences  of  pnm,  Md  the  measures  of  rrrgf.  Verse 
may  be  defined  as  a  soeoeesion  of  articulate  sounds, 
regulated  by  n  rbytbm  so  definite  that  we  can 
readily  foreaee  tbe  vaanlta  wbioh  follow  finom  ita 
application.  Rhytlun  ii  also  met  with  in  prose; 
hut  in  the  latter  Its  range  is  so  wide  that  m-e  never 
can  anticipate  it*  flow,  wbile  the  pleasure  we  deri*e 
from  verse  is  founde<l  on  tliLi  very  anticiiiatioii. ' 

The  rhythm  of  ver^e  i.s  marked  in  variou-*  ways. 
In  tJreek  and  I^itin,  during  tlieir  clas.>iic  {HTi(«l», 
quantittj,  or  the  regulated  succeH-nion  of  long  and 
short  syllahlcM,  was  tbe  distinguishing  mark  of 
ver^.  'in  the  languages  descended  from  tlie««  the 
rhythm  depends  upon  (Mceent.  Tbe  recurrence  of 
similar  sounds,  or  tinier  is  also  naed,  along  witb 
aooent,  to  render  eartaln  pouts  of  tbe  rbytbm  more 
distinct,  as  well  as  to  embelliah  ifc.  See  Mem, 
Rhyme. 

Rhytlna,  a  genus  of  Sirenia.  akin  to  the 
dugong  and  manatee,  of  which  only  one  6|>ecies 
has  been  made  known— the  Rhytma  utellen,  dis- 
eovered  by  Behring  and  the  naturalist  Steller 
when  they  were  wrecked  on  Behring  Island  in 
1741,  and  described  very  fully  by  StoUer.  At  that 
date  thqr  wore  extremely  plentiful  in  tUa  part 
of  the  northom  Pacific,  but  were  soon  almost 
extir]>ated  by  tbe  Ru».sian  hunten*  and  trailers. 
Norden!»kiolif's  inquiries  le«l  him  to  Wlieve  that 
indivitlualH  were  seen  till  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  (tpecics  hjl-.  liistin^ui.^lie^l  by  its 
large  size,  sluggislmehs,  and  iln  liaving  homy  plates 
in  place  of  teeth.  The  skin  was  rough  and  hair- 
less. Tbe  Ytga  expedition  broo^  nome  many 
ilteldona. 

Riad.    See  WAHAniS. 

Riaznn,  a  to«  n  of  Runnia  and  capital  of  a  gov- 
ernment, stanils  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Uka, 
115  miles  by  rail  SK.  of  Moscow.  A  straggling, 
ill-built  town  of  wotslen  bonoos,  it  aenda  whMit  to 

.\r<»cow.    Poll.  30,327. 

Kibalta,  Francisco  aU(^16e8),  and  JVAX 
I  MI7-16-2X),  painters  of  the  school  of  Valeneia. 

Rlbble.     Se4>  PUKSTON. 

Ribbon,  Riband,  or  RraBAXO  (a  Celtic  woidV 

Tlie  principal  rilibon  manufacturing  centre  is  Cov- 
entry in  England,  and  St  fetienne  and  Basel  abroad, 
as  alw),  more  recently,  the  mirldle  Rhine.  Ribbons 
were  also  fonuerly  made  in  Derby  and  Leek.  In 
Ctovantiy  the  ribbon  industry  waa  in  ien>nd 
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by  Bird  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  r*»ntiir>-. 
doventry  was  at  that  timo  a  city  of  I'i.HlT  iuliiii'if 
anta.  The  population  increat«^  witti  the  jnogn-Ha 
of  the  ribbon  indiutry,  until  in  1861  it  was  41,tK}8. 
In  1860  there  were  8880  looms;  but  in  1885  not 
one-third  of  this  number  WM  employed.  Mid  tiM 
nomber  ia  much  lem  now.  In  1861  there  were 
40,600  people  dependent  npoD  the  ribbon  trade^  tn 
1881  not  more  than  a  fourth.  The  ruin  and  mum- 
tion  of  the  trade  to  the  Continent  arose  from  two 
causes — first,  strikes,  [larticularly  tlie  f,'reat  one  of 
I860:  second,  the  French  trciUv  of  iHdO,  before 
which  tliin  hranoli  \va«  jiroKrtod  by  a  duty  of  15  to 
3()  [ler  cent.  Tlie  i;reat  cum  petition  of  Uaael  and 
St  I^tienne  then  soon  ruined  the  proiiuctioa  of 
Ck>ventry,  for  at  these  old  centres  labour  was  then 
much  cheaper,  the  honra  of  work  longer,  and  tOHte 
and  stylo  <«npcrior,  {wrticularly  at  St  £tienne. 
Kccently,  huwevur,  much  progren  hnt  been  made 
in  Engi'aod  faoUi  in  etyto  and.  eeonoray.  AnMHi{;:8t 
vwtons  Idndi  of  ribbonB  woren  in  Geiventr}- 
are  the  following :  TafTeta,  ftos-grain,  twill,  satin, 
satinette,  ottoman-satin,  and  tern*,  pluMi,  brocade, 
faille,  plaids,  wat4>rc<l  satins,  birthday  ribbnnx,  ami 
lMH)k  tJiArken«,  sarxnota,  orientals,  waistbaridH,  an<l 
other  plain  an<l  figured  narrow  fahrica  Of  the 
naineM  which  indicate  the  kind  of  ^'mundwork, 
gros-grain  i~>  a  rihhed  silk  ;  jdusli,  a  velvety  or  pile 
snrface ;  satin,  a  smooth  polished  surface,  6x. ;  and 
iben  M*  mixtures  of  these  various  fabrics,  ^nerally 
woven  in  stripes,  faille  with  satin,  satin  with  ferry, 
velvet  with  satin,  plain  and  figured  in  cuoiuuciiuu, 
nuddng  nn  Infinite  vnriety  of  cUootatiTe  eflwoto  botb 
in  wenving  and  oolonr 

The  construction  of  the  tabrie  of  n  tibbon  is  like 
that  of  broad  silica — vis.  the  threads  or  warp  ( Fr. 
cAaine)  lengthwise;  thofi«  at  right  angles,  or  shot 
acrom  the  ribbon,  the  shute  or  weft  (Fr.  trarm). 
The  warp  consist!*  of  many  threail!*,  the  »iiute  which 
interweave^  the  warp  ()f  one,  or  at  most  a  few  only, 
accortling  to  the  numlier  of  colonrx  or  style  of  fahric 
required.  There  are  two  kinds  of  looms  or  riietliods 
of  weaving,  hand-looms  and  power-looms,  the  latter 
having  gradually  but  surely  superseded  the  former, 
except  tor  very  artistic  work.  These  two  luunia  are 
abo  of  two  kinds,  thoeo  whiob  weave  plain  goedaand 
tboae  wUeh  weave  Ignrad  or  patterned  waric  Thm 
latter  are  called  Jaoraaid  looms  (see  Wravino)  ; 
in  these  every  warp-tnread  is  m  isolated  as  to  be 
under  mechanical  •■ontrol,  and  c-an  Th-  raised  or  not 
independently  of  every  other  threatl.  These  warp- 
threjwis  are  raised  l>y  lu  lu-  (if  the  'liarnes.s'  to 
allow  of  the  sh!it<^  t<i  ^iL-^  Ix'tween  the  whole  or 
parts  of  the  w  11  I!m  ;h;  according;  t^j  the  pattern 
or  style  re<)uirc«l.  The  harness  is  composed  of 
'leislics,'  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  raise  at  will  the 
warp-threails,  each  of  which  requires  one  leisli. 
The  term  '  shed  '  i»  applied  to  the  warp  when  separ- 
ated Itoriiootalfar  bjr  toe  harness  for  th?  shnttie  to 
pasB  between ;  this  is  called  the  '  opening,'  that  in 
the  upper  surface  being  termed  the  top  shed,  and 
the  lower  part  the  bottom  shed.  The  shuttle  con- 
tains thecjuill  in  which  has  lMH»n  wound  the  '  fillitig,' 
which  ia  a  uyrtion  i)f  the  siinte  or  weft-threa«l,  and 
is  propelled  in  the  ur  ]•  i  t  vwn  the  warp-threads 
by  hand  or  by  other  jM>wer,  generally  ntcani-power. 
In  front  of  lliLs  complic4it»'<l  nieclianisni  is  the 
'slay'  or  'reed,'  which  is  a  cuaib-like  apparatus 
through  which  the  warp-threads  pass  before  they 
receive  the  shute  into  its  resting-place  in  the  fabric. 
The  Jacqnard  arrangement  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
cbe  loon,  and  ooasiBte  of  perforated  oards.  with  the 
requisite  naehiaery  to  work  l^em.  See  Silk. 

RlbbOD'flsht  a  name  given  to  several  genera 
of  Acanthoptemns  ti'^lies  having  the  iKMiy  tnuch 
eompressed  and  hand-like^  the  dorsal  fin  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  back,  the  anterior  rays 
being  long  mi  distinct,  the  ikdeton  aoft,  and 


the  skin  naked  and  silvery.  They  are  true  deep- 
sea  lishen,  and  are  widely  di>i  l  il  i:tcd,  tln  ugh 
nowhere  almiidant.  Sotne  aiithoniies  divide  tiieni 
into  two  gnnips  the  Trachypleridiv,  having  long 
ventral  tins,  and  occasionally  attaining  to  alengtn 
of  10  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  scarcely  an  inch  ;  and 
the  Regalecidw,  with  the  ventral  fins  represented 
by  single,  oar-like  filaments.  The  beat-known 
species  u  Regaleeus  banktii,  the  Dealfiflh  (q.v.). 

RlbboninBt  the  name  assumed  by  a  gronp  of 
secret  associationa  amouK  the  lower  classes  in 
Ireland  tbnni|^o«t  the  naif  oentuiy  extending 
from  1820  to  1870.  at  its  greatest  height  from  about 

1835  to  I8.\5.  Its  origin  and  organi<Mition  are  alike 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  it  ajij>ears  in  the  begin- 
ning at  least  to  have  been  political  in  its  aims,  and 
O'Connell'ff  opinion  seems  most  probable,  that  it 
gre V  lit  of  the  northeni  DefeniterH  who  handed 
themselves  to  opjHiHe  the  Orange  organisation. 
Earlier  a.'isiK-iatioHH  wiili  soinewhat  similar  aims 
were  the  Whiteboys  and  tite  Threshers,  and,  in 
particular  comers  of  the  island,  the  Gardhua, 
^hanavests,  and  Caravats. 

Ribbonism.  according  to  OXTomidl.  Wta  more 
politkial  in  tlie  north,  in  pceeenoe  of  tne  mganisa- 
tion  of  the  Orange  lodges ;  la  flie  south  It  flowed 
rather  into  what  he  characterised  as  *  driftless  acts 
of  outrage.'  Although  e\*erywhere  condemned  by 
the  (  atludic  clerg}*-,  it  included  none  but  Catholics 
within  its  nnmhei-H,  Atid  it  maintained  its  influence 
hy  a  \  -  trni  of  oaths  iui  l  i  <  ret  signs  and  passwords. 
Of  these  many  were  made  known  to  the  authorities 
by  informers,  out  they  were  found  to  contradict  corn- 

Eletely  rather  than  merely  differ  from  each  other. 
>ne  striking  feature  of  Ribboniam,  aa distinguished 
from  most  Irish  patriotic  associationsL  was  tlie  faet 
that  its  adherents  belonged  exdnsively  to  the  very 
lowest  and  most  ignoiant  riiMW,  iho  humbler 
;jeasantry,  farm-servants,  labonren,  and  petty 
shopkeepers,  liardiy  even  the  smallest  fantiers  or 
their  sons  apparently  l>elongiiig  t<i  it  in  any  part 
of  Ireland.  So  far  as  there  was  mv  i;nity  in 
its  aims,  it  ainu^i  at  makinj^  it^telf  a  jiuhlic  con- 
science on  all  a;;rarian  ijuestions  ;  lint,  a.H  A.  M. 
bullivan  pointe<l  out,  the  Hihboitiifm  of  one  period 
and  of  one  district  was  not  the  Riblmnism  of 
another.  '  In  Ulster  it  professed  to  be  a  defen- 
sive or  retaliatory  league  against  Orangeism.  In 
Munster  it  was  at  fttst  a  oomblnation  against 
tithe-pfoeton.  In  Connangbt  It  was  an  otgiaka- 
tion  a^ilmfe  xaek-rantiog  and  evictions.  In  Leinster 
it  often  waa  mei«  trade-nnionUm,  dictating  by  its 
mandate*  and  enforcing  by  its  vengeance  the 
emtdoyiuent  or  dismi.s.sal  o/  workmen,  .stewards, 
anu  even  dome^^tic^.  This  latter  pliase  generally 
preceded  the  diisa,ppearance  of  the  sy«t*m  in  a 
jiarticular  locality,  and  was  evidently  the  lowest 
and  basest  form  to  which  it  sank  or  rotted  in 
decay. ' 

The  name,  which  of  course  originated  in  a  green 
badge  worn  by  the  members,  does  not  ap]iear  to 
have  been  attaahed  to  it  till  about  1826;  and  its 
inflnence  seems  to  have  grown  gradually  til!  about 
1855,  from  which  time  it  began  rapidlv  to  decline 
liefore  a  healthier  publie  opinion  an(f  a  growing 
political  intelligence  tl  i  ngnised  the  greater 
ailvantage  of  more  oj»en  ai.  I  legitimate  agitation. 
Here  and  there  traee.s  of  a  fleimiralised  Kihbonisnj 
survive*!,  capahle  of  an  oecusioiial  outhreak  into 
malignant  crim4'.  hut  its  ileclaration  as  illegal  by 
the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871  was  hardly  Iwttcr  ttum 
a  mere  Hogging  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

Bee  W.  Stewart  TlMMh,  AoHUe*  s//r<i4  Lift  (1M8), 
and  A  IL  8allivBii,  New  IrtUmd  (187T). 

RlbrauvIUe  ( Ger.  Rdjtp'jItsxn^Hf.r),  a.  town  of 
Upper  Alsace,  pleasantly  situated  amid  vineyartls 
at  the  wert  foot  of  the  Voagea,  »  nUee  BSw.  of 
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Straabarg.    Excellent  winv  are  made ;  cotton  and 
'  calico  goods  are  manufactured,   and   there  are 
nnmerouB  flour,  oil,  and  saw  mills.    Pop.  5902. 

Rlbera,  Jusbpb,  called  Spaoholbtto  ( *  Little 
Spaniud'K  was  born  at  JaUvB,  nwr  ValoMiAi  on 
19th  Jannary  1588,  and  dl«d  at  Naplea  in  ItBL 

He  Rtndicsl  a  few  j'eani  with  Franciiico  Rtbnltn  at 
Valencia,  then  croraed  the  aea  and  continned  hb 
studies  in  Rome,  Parnm,  and  Modena.  Uo  sottltnl 
in  Naples,  wliere  he  aiio]itril  the  boldnes.H  of  {'tun- 
va<;j;i<)'H  style,  iind  the  aMot  jiaiiittT  aiiionp 

the  naturaJisti,  or  artistH  whose  trcatiaent  of  nnh- 
jectB  was  based  on  a  vigorous,  hut  >;enerally  coante, 
representation  of  nature,  in  opposition  to  tli&t 
formed  on  the  studv  of  conventional  or  academic 
ruleK.  He  attractea  the  attention  of  the  viceroy, 
became  court-painter,  and  was  elected  mamber  of 
the  Aendenur  of  8t  Lnke  at  Borne  in  1&10.  His 
realism  is  foroihle  and  nnsrallv  gloomy :  he 
delighted  to  represent  hornble  anil  grui-s4>[iie  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  martyrdoms  of  SS.  liartholoiiiew, 
JanuariuH,  and  Lawnmce,  '  Prometheus,'  \c.  Sal- 
vator  Hum.  and  (Giordano  were  hia  most  distin- 
guished |>nj>il>.  He  exeoutod  MfWal  Htllllingl 
marked  by  force  and  freedom. 

Kibes  (from  Arab,  ribaz),  a  genns  of  shrabs 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ribesiacea-,  familiar 
examples  of  which  are  (he  (Gooseberry  and  the  Cur- 
rant of  ganletiH.  Tlie  sjiecie*  are  chieflv  natives  of 
the  t^miieraU-  and  colder  regionn  of  tfie  northern 
hen>is|>liere  ;  suine  are  found  at  high  elevations  in 
tropical  America  anil  on  the  Pacihc  coast,  from 
California  to  Chili.  They  are  found  also  on  the 
monntains  of  Xorthorn  India,  in  the  colder  regions 
of  Africa  and  Kuroi>e,  but  western  America  it* 
the  home  of  the  laiseat  namber  of  the  apeciee. 
They  are  twiggy  shraGa.  often,  as  in  theGooaehemr 
{R.  groandana  and  R.  weeiMiim),  armed  with 
spines,  clothed  vrith  dedanons  alternate  leaves, 
usually  palmately  lolied.  The  flowers  are  axiilarj- 
in  racemes,  rarely  solitary— j»mall  l»ut  often  showy 
in  the  mass,  as  in  R.  sjKdmum  and  li.  nanffuiHeum, 
the  former  a  native  of  California,  often  to  l)e  met 
with  tniiiifd  to  walls  in  British  gardens  ;  the  latter, 
enjoying  a  wide  range  in  the  northern  United 
States,  is  also  a  very  popular  shrub  in  British 

fardens,  well  known  under  the  name  Scarlet  or 
'lowecing  Conmnt.  The  calyx  is  tlie  most  eon- 
■pieiioaa  organ  of  the  flower.  It  is  penistent  or 
Mherae  to  the  fmit  after  tt  is  ripe,  a  feature  very 
fomiliar  in  the  gooseberry.  The  fruit  is  a  berr)', 
not  in  all  species  sneculent,  as  in  the  goosebeny, 
cnrrant,  and,  others,  hut  sometimes,  as  in  R.  sitn- 
giiinrum,  ainimt  entire! v  pnlpless  when  ripe. 

The  most  importJint  iiriMlnrt  of  tlie  genns  is  the 
fruit,  which  consLnti^  of  sweet  itnicilage  mi.xe<i  with 
malic  and  nitric  acid  alon;,'  with  an  astringent 
substance.  The  goosebern',  the  Ked  Currant  {R. 
ruhrum),  and  the  Black  Currant  {R.  nigrum)  are 
natives  of  Britain — that  is,  they  find  a  place  in  the 
British  flora,  though  there  are  authorities  who 
dooht  whether  they  ara  truly  indiaenoaa,  being 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  where  toey  are  fonnd 
wild  thqr  are  merely  escapee  from  enlttvation. 
They  have,  however,  l»een  enltivated  In  British 
garctens  for  centuries,  and  ttn'  f  u  t  that  tin  y  attain 
to  higher  perfection  a«  fniit-  In  iliitaiu  tiian  in  any 
otiier  country  in  Eumpe  tli.U  in  I'rance,  Italy, 
aii'l  Spain,  although  the  plant  i-  «  e||  known,  tfie 
fmii  i'^  ,il«JiyM  inferior  owing  to  iIm  ,:,'reater  warmth 
of  the  climate  is  stnmgly  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sum|>tion  that  the  plants  are  indigenous  to  Britain 
(«ee  Currant.  G<h)skuerry,  GROSsuLAKlACKiS). 
The  fmit  of  R.  ormcnnthmdea,  R.  lacuttre,  and 
otheiat  nativae  of  liorth  Anieriieat  Are  pleaMiit  to 
eat  and  have  eUnilar  propertiee  to  tbon  aicribed 
to  the  gooaeheRy  and  eunmnta. 


RIBS 


Rib-Rras8,  See  Plaxtain. 

RllMi  are  elastic  arche«  of  Itone,  which,  with  the 
vertebral  column  behind,  and  the  stomnm  or  bresst- 
bone  in  front,  constitute  the  oaseous  part  of  the 
walla  of  the  chest.  In  man  there  are  twelve  ribs 
on  eaeh  aide.  The  firat  aeven  an  mora  diroetly 
connected  tiiroagfa  intervening  cartilages  with  the 
sternum  than  the  remainder,  and  hence  they  are 
termed  vcrtehro- sternal  mime  rilis  ;  while  the  other 
live  are  known  as  fnlte  ribt,  ami  the  last  two  of 
these,  from  being  quite  free  at  their  anterior  ex 
tremities,  are  termcKl  Jtoating  rib*.  A  glance  at  a 
skdofeoB.  oir  at  n  niate  raniBMBtinK  Ika  artiaalafeBd 


Hi^  L— Ihs  Bibs  <i»  jMm  : 

1  sad  t  m  tbs  nmr  sad  the  nHMls  puts  or  ttt  or 

braMt-bone;  S.  m  ensirnm  eutilMe;  4,  the  first  donsi,  rad 

6  the  Uirt  (ortw.-mh)(1or»«l  ▼♦'rteb™ ;  P,  th*.  flnst  rib;  T,  n» 
hMul ;  s,  It*  neck,  rr-HtlntJ  ii>cainiit  the  transvirv  j>riice«»  'rf 
the  nrnt  dorml  vrrtrlini ;  0,  ita  tubercle:  10^  the  MVC&tb  or 
Uat  true  rib;  11,  t)u-  (s<*\*\  CArtilagM oCtBSttnSllhB;  l^flH 
iMt  two  taXtK  ribs  or  noating  rib«. 

bones,  will  show  that  the  ribs  vary  veiyconrider- 
ably  both  in  their  direction  and  sue.  Tlie  upper 
ribs  are  nearly  horinntal,  but  the  others  lie  with 
the  anterior  extremity  lower  than  the  poaterkr; 
this  obliquity  increaj«ing  to  the  ninth  rib,  and  then 
slightly  oecreasing.  They  increase  in  length  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  then  again  niniinbh. 
The  spaces  Wtween  the  rihs  are  tcrmeil  the  inter- 
roxtal  .tjxirtx.  On  examining  a  rih  taken  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  series  we  find  that  it  presents 
two  extreiiiitie.H  (a  posterior  or  vertehral,  and  an 
anterior  or  sternal ),  and  an  intervening  portion, 
temieil  the  l>ody  or  shaft.   The  posterior  extremity 

Iiresents  a  heacl,  a  neck,  and  a  tuberosity.  The 
lead  is  marked  bv  two  concave  articular  surfaces 
divided  by  ft  xiagfi,  the  lower  faoet  being  the 
laiger.  T%eae  enmeee  lit  Into  the  cavity  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  contiguous  dorsal  vertebra*, 
and  the  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  liga- 
ment. The  neck  is  a  flattenecl  j>ortion  priM-ec^iin? 
from  the  head ;  it  is  al»out  an  ineli  long,  and 
tenninates  at  an  eminence  tenned  the  tulienwity 
or  ^ul>ercle,  from  whence  the  sliaft  commences. 
On  the  lower  and  inner  i>art  of  this  tul>ercle  is 
a  small  oval  snrfacCt  whicA  articulates  ( shown 
in  Itg.  2)  with  a COnii|M»ding  surface  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tnaavane  jiwiwe  ol  the  lower  of  the 
two  vertehim  with  whidi  the  head  la  eunneeled. 
The  ahaft  |iwa«ti  an  eKtemal  convts  and  an 
internal  ooooave  nrfaee.  A  little  external  to  the 
tnbende  the  rib  is  bent  to  form  the  angle,  from 
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which  point  tlie  rib  p!u«e»  forwanln  and  outwards, 
ultimately  curving  inwards  to  join  it»  costal  car- 
tilage. The  upper  Iwriler  of  the  rib  i«  thick  and 
rounded,  while  the  lower  Ixjrder  is  marked  by  a 
deep  groove,  which  lodges  the  intercostal  vessels 
and  nerve. 

The  rilw  of  Mainwlit  mo  moathr  oooneeted,  as  in 
mu,  with  (be  ImmHm  o(  two  vertemB,  and  with  the 
tnuwtene  pioee— ee  of  Ibe  poetarinr  one.  Id  the 
lldmlnuuM)  however,  they  artifliilate  with  tiie 
vertebral  bodies  onlv;  while  in  the  Cetacea  the 
poeterior  ribs  hang  down  from  the  transverse  pro- 
oeeses  alone.  Their  numl>er  on  each  nide  corre- 
spondH  with  tliat  of  the  dorsal  vert-ebrn'.  The 
greatest  nunil>er,  twenty-three,  occurs  in  thn  t\\a- 
toed  sloth,  while  in  tlie  Cheironti'ra  clrven  is  the 
ordinary  nunihci.  In  Hiiilx  cnoli  litt  Riticulates  by 
means  of  a  small  bead  with  the  iHMly  of  a  single 
vertebra  near  its  anterior  border,  and  with  the 
ewwwponding  transverse  process  by  means  of  the 
tnbercle.  Moreover,  each  rib  possesses  a  'diverging 
qqMidage,'  which  ftrojeota  faaekwaide  over  the 
nest  rib,  ao  a*  to  iaoreaae  the  eoneoHdation  of  the 


Fifr  1— A  VWmt  View  of  the  Articulatioae  ef  the  Bihi 
with  the  .*<pin«l  Column  : 

1,  1,  donal  Tert«bra- ;  j,  2,  inUTVLrU-tiral  cartiljiKcs  ;  8,  S, 
anterior  common  li|;;ainflnt ;  4,  ntx-k,  and  5  head  of  rib  ;  6,  7, 
8,  Bat  bandied  of  llKainpntons  flbrrn  (remoT«d  In  the  lowect 
rib,  abown  in  the  figure);  9,  artlculatton  between  Uw  tobode 
oC  the  libs  nd  tba  tnwvHW  virtataia  pnoHB. 

thoracic  framework,  necetwarj'  for  flying.  The 
dorsal  vertebra;  here  never  exceed  eleven,  and  are 
commonly  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  the  ribs 
proceeding  from  them  are  connected  with  the  ster- 
num not  oy  cartilage,  as  in  mamiuahi,  but  by  true 
oweoufl  sternal  ribs,  which  are  legalariy  artAcalated 
at  one  end  with  the  etemam,  and  at  tiie  other 
mth  the  termination  of  the  apinal  ribe.  In  the 
Chelonian  Reptiles  the  ribe  (as  well  aa  the  vertebra 
and  the  sternum)  deviate  reniarkaldy  from  the 
normal  tyjie,  the  lateral  part«  of  the  carapace 
consisting  mainly  of  anchylose<l  rilw  united  hy 
dennal  inates.  In  the  Crocodile?*  there  are  only 
twelve  pair  of  true  or  dorsal  rihn  ;  while  in  the 
other  Saurians,  and  in  the  Ophidiann,  the  ribs  are 
usually  very  numerous.  In  the  Frogs  there  are  no 
true  n\m,  the  reason  probably  lieing  that  any 
bonv  element  ill  their  thoracic  walls  would  interfere 
with  the  enonnooa  thmaeioo-abdoniinal  enlarge- 
ment which  thoM  animab  periodieelly  ndergo  at 
the  breeding  period. 

In  the  language  of  the  comparatiTe  anatomist, 
a  rib  is  to  t>e  regar<le<l  w  a  P/n(riipiipkyti9''iHli6  of 
the  elenienttt  of  a  typical  Vertebra. 

Fracture  of  the  RiLt  is  n,  very  eoniiii<*n  siirjjrieal 
accident,  resulting  from  blows  or  falls  upon  the  i 
chest   Ribs  may,  moreover,  be  bnAen  by  mora ' 


prctsstire,  aa  when  i>erM)n»  are  severely  cnislu  il  in 
a  crowd  ;  and  instanceM  are  on  reconl  in  wliii  h, 
in  the  case  of  iigeil  iterHons,  the  ribs  ha\o  Xtenn 
actually  fraelnn^l  in  violent  eoughing.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  broad 
flannel  roller  round  the  chest,  so  tightly  aa  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  po!<.<iible,  all  movement  of  the 
ribs,  and  t<<  render  tlie  ret^biration abdominal  rather 
than  thoracic.  The  bandage  most  be  nmvented 
finu  IhUbig  by  the  addition  of  ehoiilaw-straps ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  Bhoulder-blade  from 
moving,  and  thus  disturbing  the  broken  rilw,  some 
Burgeons  confine  the  arms  to  the  side  of  the  body. 
If  one  or  lM>th  of  the  extremities  of  the  fracturc<l 
rib  shoulil  ])erfurHt("  Imth  layers  of  the  pleura  and 
wound  the  Imiu,  or  in  rare  eases  when  only  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  pleura  is  injured,  if  the  skin 
IS  also  perforated,  air  may  cscai>c  in  the  act  of 
inspiration  from  the  lung  or  from  the  exterior 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  thence  through  the 
wound  in  the  costal  pleura  into  the  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue  of  the  trunk*  giving  rise  to  Emphy- 
sema (q.v.),  in  the  form  of  a  soft  puffy  swelling 
that  (•re])itate8  and  yields  on  pressure. 

Ricardo«  David,  an  eminent  ftolitical  econo- 
ini.st,  wan  lx)m  in  Ix>ndon,  19th  April  177'2.  Pli.s 
father  was  a  Jew,  a  member  of  the  Stoek  Kx- 
change,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
business.  An  alienation  took  place  between  them, 
when  in  179B  voung  liieardo  married  out  of  the 
Jewish  persoasioo  and  confomied  to  the  Clulrtian 
religion.  He  eontinued,  however,  to  follow  his 
father's  profession  with  saeh  aoeeees  that  at  a  very 
early  age  he  realised  a  large  fortune^  while  pre- 
serving an  honourable  lepiuatian  thnot^MNii  his 

career  in  business. 

In  1799  Kicardo  hatl  his  interest  in  {wlitical 
economy  awakeneil  by  the  jktuhuI  of  Smith's 
Wdtlth  of  .\<ili<iii.s.  His  e.Nperience  had  M-ell  fitted 
him  for  tlic  treatment  of  the  special  class  of  econo- 
mic c|uestions  connected  with  oanking  and  finance, 
and  It  was  in  the  di.scu.sHion  of  them  that  ho  lirRt 
made  his  mark.  In  1809  he  brought  out  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  The  High  iVios  Bullion  a  Proof 
of  the  Dqtreeiation  qf  Sank-notu.  As  the  title 
indieates,  it  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
metallie  basis.  Other  successful  pamphlets  followed. 
In  1817  api^eared  the  work  on  which  his  reputation 
aa  an  economist  chiefly  n^>sts,  On  the  J'Hneiplea  of 
Puliti'ii!  Kroiii/Du/  dill}  Tiu-i(t iiiii.    It  is  not  a  com- 

Slele  treatise  on  political  economy,  hut  may  be 
ej-cril>ed  as  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  priucii)al 
factor?;  of  the  science,  such  as  value,  wages,  rent, 
\-c.  Ricardo  is  the  conspicuous  example  of  the 
abstract  method  of  political  economy.  He  was 
ver^'  deMoat  in  the  philosophic  and  historical 
trainimg  MOHHiy  for  ttie  wider  inveatiffUiioa  of 
eoonoBuea  He  ■ppioaehBd  llie  anhjeet  aa  a 
member  of  the  StoeM  Exchange ;  and  the  econo- 
mic conditions  which  he  contemplated  were  tlioMs 
prevalent  in  his  own  day  in  England  and  in  conn 
tries  similarly  8ituate<l,  and  particularly  in  the 
city  of  I/ondon.  The  main  gist  of  his  work 
is  to  ernlKsly  economic  principles  in  fommlas, 
whirh  for  the  nio«t  part  nave  a  general  validity 
relative  t^  the  limited  conditions  which  he  thus 
recognise<l.  Hii  tiMoriee  of  Rent  (q.v.)  and  of 
Wages  (q.v.)  have  a  general  tnith  when  regarded 
in  tliis  way ;  but  when  considered  from  a  wider 
historical  and  philoaophie  standpoint  they  shrink 
greatly  in  signiheauee.  His  theory  of  VaHie  ( q.  v. ) 
u  still  more  defective 

In  1819  Ricardo  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  P<»rtarlington,  ami  retaiiieil  liis  seat  till  his 
death  at  Gat<>onib  I'ark,  tJloucestershire,  on  11th 
S.  [itenil>er  182.3.  He  was  t<K»  ditVident  to  be  an 
ctiective  speaker,  but  his  speeches,  especially  on 
mattera  oT  trade  and  fiaenee,  whieh  ha  liad  made 
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particularly  liis  own,  always  oominaBdad  respect, 
and  had  a  very  considerable  influence.  Personally 
be  was  lii^ldy  eHteeined.  lii.H  method  in  political 
econoniv  in  now  alntoctt  univensally  abandoned. 
Even  tfie  htr<tiiK'*"N<  «uj)|>ortcr»  nf  the  traditionary 
doctrines  ucktiowU^i^'o  tliat  tl»e  value  of  hiji 
forniuhia  liave  been  greatly  overrate^l,  and  niuHt 
undergo  continual  limitation,  niodiiicAiion,  and 
correction  in  the  light  of  experience  and  of  hin- 
(oric  couditioos.  "Vet  his  theories  are  eminently 
worthy  of  ataciy,  both  as  •  pbaae  in  the  develop- 
ment of  «eoiMniM  Mknoot  and  as  UlastiBting  a 
stafe  in  the  development  of  eoonomic  facta.  The 
collected  works  of  Ricanlo  were  edited  by  M'Culloch 
<  1846).  and  hk iMUn  to  Maltkm  ««n  pnUklwd 
in  1887. 

RicatlOlIf  Baron  Bettino,  Italian  Btatesman, 
was  born  at  Florence,  9th  March  1809,  and 
studied  at  Pi^ta  and  Florence.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  agrioaUnriata  in  Italy,  wrote  books  on 
the  enltivmon  of  the  vine,  the  ulive,  and  the 
molbeinrt  and  for  tanram  worked  auccemfully  at 
the  dramaKe  of  tlie  Taaeaft  Mamnuna  (q.v.).  In 
1859  he  took  a  proaainailt  Mil  fai  opposing  the 
goveninient  of  the  CTand-dnlce  (see  Italy),  and 
when  the  latter  \\*^\  Kicasoli  whm  iiukU-  liictator 
of  TuHcaiiy.  He  IuImmiu'iI  with  ^,'reiit  energy  for 
theunit\'  of  Italy,  ami  wlim  that  eiul  wiuh  iicc<ini- 
plished  waw  by  Victor  Kmnianucl  ajipointed  gover- 
nor-peni'ral  of  Tuscany.  On  the  death  of  Cavour 
(1861 )  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  ministry  ; 
but  his  government  was  undermined  by  Kattazzi, 
and  he  resigned  in  March  1803.  Kicaaoli  retomed 
to  power  in  Jane  1866,  bat  waa  again  obliged  to 
retire  in  Amril  of  the  following  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  withdrew  altogether  from  public  life ;  he 
die<l  in  Rome,  23<l  ()ctol>er  1880.  Five  volumes 
of  his  Letters  nmi  Papers  were  published  by  Tabar- 
rini  and  Ootti  at  Florence  in  1886-89. 

Rlcci,  Mattko,  founder  of  the  .lesnit  miraionn 
in  China,  waa  bom  at  Mace  rata,  6th  Octot>er  155'2, 
atndied  at  BoaM^  and  in  U8S  obtained  leave  to 
aattio  at  Chow>knif.    He  made  hla  headquarters 

at  Nanking,  but  waa  nltiniately  allowed  to  remove 
to  Peking,  where  he  built  a  church.  He  so 
mastered  ('liine-se  to  write  (lialoj,'ues  and  other 
treatises*  which  reoeive«l  nnich  ciitnniendation  from 
the  ChineHe  literati,  and  met  \Mth  •xtranriliniiry 
BueceMN  an  a  miitsionai^.  At  his  death,  11th  May 
1610,  he  was  univeiaally  moomed.  See  Jwatm, 
\ol  VI.  p.  314. 

Rieeio,  or  Bizzio,  Dattd.  flee  BIabt  Qubm 

OF  Spots. 

Rlce(Oryai),  a  penuMof  frni«M'»,  having  panicles 
of  one-flowered  ^iiikeletn,  >*ith  two  very  small 
pointed  glomes,  the  tlorets  compressed,  the  paleio 
atnmgly  nerred,  awned  or  awniess,  six  stamens, 
one  germen,  and  two  featlieiy  atigmaa.  The  Greek 
name  ori/zu  is,  aeeonliag  to  Sicaati  from  an  old 
Petsian  word  aldn  to  tbe  Sanskrit  vrfAi.  a 
word  which  passed  into  Arabic  as  vruz  or  aruzz, 
whonrt'  tilt'  Spanish  form  arroz.  The  only  ini- 
portfttit  [-[M'riei*  is  the  Common  Rice  {O.  xaiiiyi), 
oiii!  of  tli<'  iin  -1  ii^i'ful  and  extensively  cult ivjttcil 
of  all  graini^,  Miiipiyinji  the  principal  foo*!  nf  nearly 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  It  seenin  to  be 
originally  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  hut  is  now 
cultivated  in  all  quarters  of  the  glolie,  and  almost 
wherever  the  conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture 
Hr<-  suitable.  It  la  adapted  to  tro|Moal  and  snb- 
tiopicai  dimatea,  rather  to  the  iMter  than  tlie 
fbrfner ;  and  reqnbea  mndi  molatnra,  rather,  how* 
ever,  in  the  soil  than  in  the  air.  Rirc  is  an  annual, 
varying  from  1  to  6  feet  in  height.  There  are 
many  other  distinguishing  t  haracters  of  the  varie- 
ties in  cultivation,  Home  having  hing  awns  and 
some  being  awnle-^^',  >nuir  lia\  ing  the  chatf  ( /Hiletr), 


Bies(Orifs  Sanaa); 

tbamaldstossal:  ^a 
mmtti  4;asssa. 


when  ripe,  yellow,  white,  red,  black,  Ac  The 
seetl  or  grain  of  rice  grows  on  little  x^'parate  stalks 
springing  from  the  main  stalk ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  plant,  when  the  grain  ir'  ti|>e, 
may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  thai  oi 
barley  and  of  oats.  Rice  reqoiraa  A 
sometimes  llo(xled  ;  and  the 
cultivation  has  in  niany 
placea  been  attended  with 
an  inenase  of  intermittent 
feveiB  aad  of  geamal  tm- 
healthiiMaa,  the  rise-flelda 
heln^  artificially  flooded  at 
certain  seasons.  In  some 
parts  of  the  East  canals  are 
carried  along  the  sides  of 
hills  for  the  irrigntii in  of 
land  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice.  In  South  Carolina 
rice  is  sown  in  rows  in  the 
bottom  of  trenches,  which 
are  aboat  18  incbea  a|tart: 
the  trenches  are  filled  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  aaveral 
inches,  till  the  seeds  ger- 
minate ;  then  the  wat^r  i.>» 
drawn  otT,  and  afterwards 
the  tield.s  are  again  thnxled 
for  rather  more  than  a  fort- 
night to  kill  weeds.  They 
are  tloiMleil  again  when  the 

g-ain  is  near  ripening.  In 
urope  the  cultivation  of 
rice  is  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  plaina  el 
Lombardy  and  in  Vaknda  in  Spain.  Maisbv 
situations,  where  there  is  always  the  aaae  abona- 
ance  of  water,  are  not  so  suitable  for  rice  as  those 
in  which  the  snjiply  of  water  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  Hcason  and  the  gn)wth  of  the  plant 
The  Is'Mt  of  all  rice  known  in  the  market  for  size 
ami  quality  in  that  of  Carolina,  yet  the  introduc- 
tion of  rice  into  the  Cnitetl  States  took  place  only 
about  the  middle  or  close  of  the  17th  centoiy :  for 
the  date  has  been  disonted,  1694  being  tlie  eatiieil 
year  in  which  it  la  known  to  have  Men  grown. 
\i'u-i'  in  the  husk  is  called  Pttddy  in  India. 

The  wild  rice,  plentiful  in  the  numlqr  tnnkal 
coantriea  of  aontmm  Asia  aa  well  aa  in  nortneni 
Australia,  is  without  doubt  the  plant  from  which 
all  our  forms  of  cultivated  rice  have  l>een  derived. 
Most  nuslem  autlioritics  regard  India  a.**  the  fir>.t 
home  of  rice,  though  some  sav  it  wn.n  originally 
derived  from  China.  It  ha.s  Is-eii  cultivated  m 
India  from  time  immemorial.  At  the  Calcutta 
Exhibition  of  1884,  4000  apparently  distinct  forms 
of  Bengal  rice  were  shown,  arising  from  differences 
of  climate  and  varietiea  of  soil.  There  are  1400 
different  spadniens  of  rice  in  the  Calcutta  Moaaom. 
There  are  aa  many  as  ISOO  nanua  of  liee,  aad 
thoogh  very  many  of  these  are  merely  local  syno- 
nyms, a  large  nnmber  naqnestionably  correapoBd 
to  intrinsic  and  sea.Honal  distinctionf.  The  obvious 
differences  in  the  grain  itself  are  indeed  very  re- 
markable In  colour  the  specimens  range  from  a 
liri;:lit  golili'n  hue  through  almost  every  gradation 
of  tint  to  Mack  ;  and  in  regard  to  size  also  they 
vary  greatly.  Hut  all  these  forms  of  rice  are  refer- 
able to  a  very  few  well-marked  ami  conntant 
varietiea  of  0,  atdiva,  the  result  of  seminal  varia- 
tion comunonliy  observed  in  plants  that  have  been 
long  bmiriit  wader  enltivalMn.  The  rice  eiported 
fireMlndSla  divided  bniadly  into  tinea  iprnfitfea- 
( I )  table  rice :  (2)  ballam,  named  after  toe  boata  in 
which  it  is  carried ;  and  (3)  moonghv,  common  or 
I  inferior  rice.  Cargo  rice  is  that  in  wliich  otdy  one 
I  ]»art  in  five  is  husked.  In  tiritisli  India  there  are 
'  more  than  60  millioa  aarea  nndar  riani  in  Gqykn, 
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605,000  acres ;  and  in  Cochin-China,  2  million 
acrcH.  It  in  also  extenMively  grown  in  Siain, 
China,  Japan,  .hi\n,  Kgypt,  and  Brazil.  In  1B90 
India  exporte«l  U  .^^ki.oOO  cwt:  China,  9.500,000 
cwt  ;  JatMin,  4,()0(),(KK)  cwt.  The  nroduoe  in  the 
United  Stat««  has  fluctuated  niucn.  In  1860  it 
was  187.140.173  lb. ;  in  1870.  73,635.071  ;  in  1880. 
110,131,173.  In  1880.  388.912  lb.  were  exported, 
and  113,306,571  lb.  were  imported.  After  SoDth 
Carolina  the  principal  rice-growing  itelM  are 
Georgia  and  I^uisiann.  Cicat  Britain  impbrta 
alK^ut  6,000,000  tons  auiiu  ill y,  mainly  from  Burma ; 
of  tlii-»  half  is  re  export** I. 

In  China  rice  \h  generHlly  sown  pretty  thickly  on 
very  wet  land,  arul  afterwHrdx  traMfi()lant<*<l  to  the 
laoii  which  it  is  tinaliy  to  occupy.  The  plants  tiller 
or  apread  at  the  root  ver>'  niaoi,  so  that  each  aends 
■p  aevermi  or  many  stalks.  Tm  rioe-gronnds  are 
earafnlly  kapt  clear  of  weeds,  althongh  often  so  wet 
that  a  man  cannot  walk  in  them  Kntiumt  stoking 
to  ^  kneea  In  many  parte  (rf  China  and  In  other 
warm  countries  it  is  cowunop  to  obtain  two  crops 
of  rice  in  a  year. 

\i\rv  i-<  lin^kod  and  quickly  dried  before  being 
brt>u^'lil  to  market.  SiM-ciai  milling  machinery  is 
re<]Uire«I  for  reiiioviiig  the  iiiiH'r  NKiti  of  the  riw 
grain,  an<i  a  large  i|<iaiitity  of  the  grain  in  hadly 
broken  in  the  procex^i,  tK'ing  .talcalilo  only  ax 
broken  rice  or  rice  dour.  (Joo*!  Indian  rice  ha«  the 
following  composition  :  Moisture,  IS'.V)  per  cent. ; 
nitrogenoos  matter,  7*41;  stareb.  78-10;  fatty  or 
(uly  matter*  0*40;  ash,  O'flU  Sice  contains  a 
smaller  amoant  ol  nitroganoos  etemeats  than 
any  other  grain  (wheat  having  as  nraeh  as  22  per 
cent);  it  u  also  deficient  in  fot^  matter,  and  if 
taken  by  iteelf  is  leas  nntritiotu  than  other  sprain- 
food  (see  Food.  Vol.  IV.  p.  719);  bat  comliined 
with  fattv  nitrogenous  Hulwtances  it  is  a  valuaVde 
fooil-stnlf  It  is  Ijelieved  to  fnrni'*h  more  fo<Kl  for 
man  tiian  anv  other  grain,  esii«'rially  in  Chinese 
regions;  but  it  i.s  not,  as  if  cominonly  HVipjMjs^'d, 
the  chief  food-supply  of  India,  where,  H4ivein  certain 
favoured  areas,  millet  is  the  princi|»al  fcHxl-stufT. 
Grounti  rice  is  in  great  demand  for  puddings  ;  and 
preparations  of  nee  flour  under  such  naniex  as 
rizine,  &c,  are  familiar.  Owing  to  the  small  quan- 
tity of  gluten  which  it  contains,  it  is  capable  bv 
itself  only  of  an  imperfect  fermentation,  and  w 
unfit  for  being  baked  into  bread.  It  is,  however, 
f<nlijf>ct<Nl  to  lernicntation,  tiy  help  of  added  fer- 
ments of  various  kiiid.H,  in  many  countries.  The 
beer  made  from  rice  hy  the  Japanese  is  called  Sciki, 
and  iH  in  general  use  anitmg  tliem.  Several  kinds  of 
Jiirr  trnit  ti.Tv  made  by  the  Chinese  and  .Ia])aneMe, 
some  of  thent  hi^hlv  esteemed  antl  very  intoxi- 
cating; spirit  is  duitDled  from  the  lees.  Some  of 
the  common  Arrack  (a.v.)  of  the  East  is  made  from 
rice;  and  ftoe  is  abo  Migeljr  employed  by  disttners 
in  Britain. 

Rice  Starch  is  made  in  eonsiderable  quantity  in 
Britain,  and  is  osed  in  laondries  and  muslin  mann- 
factoriea.    It  has  one-fourth  more  stareh  In  its 

com|K)sition  than  wheat,  hence  the  i>referenco 
given  to  it  by  starch  makers,  lK)th  from  its  cheap- 
ness and  larger  yield.  The  straw  of  rice  is  used 
to  make  straw-plait  for  bonnets  and  the  straw 
shoes  of  Japan.  The  refuse  of  rice,  which  remains 
when  it  is  cleaned  for  the  market,  and  consistct  of 
the  husk,  broken  grains,  and  dust,  is  valuable  as 
foo«l  for  cattle.  It  is  known  as  Rire  nmd  and  Rice- 
4iut. 

Canada  JEUoe  (ZisaMMi  amuiiUeai,  the  Wild  Rice 
or  Indian  Blee  of  North  America,  is  a  species  of 
grass  quite  different  from  the  true  rice,  and  of  a 
different  genus.  It  is  common  in  North  America, 
and  particularly  ahundant  in  the  north-western 
parts,  growing  in  miry  places  or  shallow  water, 
often  on  the  roaigiaa  of  kkm.    It  baa  a  ealm 


7  to  8  feet  high,  with  broad  diffuse  leaves,  and 
a  iarue  terminal  panicle  of  male  flowers,  with 
a  spike  of  female  flowers  at  the  summit.  The 
flowers  have  six  stamens.  The  seed.s  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  slender,  larinaoeous,  aflbrding 
very  gmnl  meal,  and  are  mttch  osod  by  the  Indiana 
where  the  plant  abounds. 

Rice*  James,  novelist,  for  nine  years  collabora- 
teur  with  Mr  Walter  liesant  (q.v.),  was  bom  at 
Northampton  in  1844,  studied  at  <  an»i)ridgc,  drifted 
from  law  into  literature,  and  hei-anie  jirnprielor 
and  editor  of  Once  a  Week.  He  died  in  London, 
25th  April  1882. 

Rlce>bird«  a  name  given  to  the  Bob-o-link 

iq.v.).  as  also  to  a  popular  cage-bird,  the  so-called 
ava  Sparrow  {Pimda  eryMvera)*  real^  a  kind  of 
Uneh. 

Rlce-papor,  a  yi\\^T  maile  in  Cliiiia  with 
layers  of  Futjtui  {Arii/i<i\  fHi^n/ri/mi,  a  tree 
jKH'uliar  to  the  islanil  of  p'onnosA,  The  pith  is 
sometimes  1  to  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Hy  earefiill^' 
cutting  this  pith  spirally  with  a  very  shar]i  knife  It 
is  o))ened  out  into  a  sheet  of  snowy  whiteness. 
When  the  curl  luM  been  removed  by  weighting,  or 
by  flattening  in  a  press,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
largest  sheets  cot  are  10  by  15  inches.  It  is  chiefly 
wsea  for  makiaig  oolonnd  drawings  on.  When 
dyed  It  can  be  made  Into  the  most  ^rfect  artificial 
flowers,  more  natural  than  can  bo  ptodooed  ftoa 
any  other  i>aper  or  fabric 

Rich,  Edmund.   See  Edmund  (Sft). 

Rlcliard  Im  king  of  England,  snniamed  Caun 
l«  Lion,  was  die  third  son  of  King  Henry  IL  ud 
his  wife  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine.  He  was  bom  on 
8th  September  1167.  either  at  Oxford  or  at  Wood- 
stock, out  was  brought  up  amongst  the  knights 
and  troubadours  of  Poitou,  in  A(|uitaine,  with 
which  duchy,  his  mother's  patrimony,  he  was 
whilst  still  a  child  invested  by  his  father.  In 
England  Kichard  did  not  suend  in  all  his  life  a 
full  twelvemonth  ;  after  he  tiecame  king  he  spent 
only  twenty-six  weeks  in  his  kingdom,  seventeen 
weeks  wh«n  he  landed  to  take  the  crown  and  to 
go  throogh  the  coronation  ceremony  at  West- 
minster, and  nine  weeks  when  he  came  back  from 
his  imprisonment.  It  may  indeed  reasonably  Ite 
donbtea  whether  he  cnnld  speak  English.  A 
favourite  of  his  unprinci|>led  mother,  be  was  in- 
duced by  her  to  join  his  brothers  Heniy  and 
(JeofTrey  in  their  rel>ellion  (1173)  against  their 
father  (see  Henky  II.).  Henry  II.  luul  his  eldest 
mm.  Prince  Henry,  crowned  king  as  his  successor 
<lurint;  liis  own  lifetime;  and  in  118.'}  he  ortlered 
that  bis  younger  brothers  should  do  homage  to 
him.  Richard  obeyed  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance; thereupon  the  ungrateful  Prince  Henry  at 
onoo  pieked  a  quarrel  with  him,  atnl  marched 
an  Binqr  into  his  dueby  of  Aquitaine.  King  Henry 
hastened  to  the  airatanoe  of  the  young  duke, 
whilst  the  other  brother  Geoffrey  sided  with  the 
prince.  But  the  sudden  sickness  and  death  of  the 
ingratfl  pnt  an  end  to  the  cjuarrel.  In  the 
spring  oi  1189  Hit  haid  was  in  his  turn  in  arms 
against  his  father.  I'hiiiii  of  Franco,  the  jwr- 
finacious  foemaii  of  King  Henrv,  mingltHl  in  the 
strife;  and  eventually  Kichard  joined  forces  with 
his  father's  enemy,  did  homage  to  him,  an<l  took 
the  field  against  the  old  king.  A  reconciliation 
was  rendere<l  more  dilTicult  because  of  Richard's 
jealousy  of  John,  his  father's  favourite. 

Richard  became  king  of  England,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, end  Coant  of  Anjou  on  6th  Jnly  1189,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  England  on  Sd  September 
following.  But  he  had  alrca«ly  taken  the  vows  of 
the  cru.sader ;  and,  l>esides  hi--  cnronation.  he  bad 
another  object  in  coming  to  England  :  he  wanted 
to  ndse  fnnde  for  Ms  erasada  Ho  ofleotad  tUi 
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(1  detained  in  cuatody  Jotianna, 
«  king(WUliam  the  Good)  and 
L,  togcrtihar  with  bar  my  tam 
made  nis  peaM  vidi  Kduud 


latter  purpose  in  a  brief  space  of  time  fayMlliog 
wlwtevw  M  eooUl  gat  a  sniduMr  for.  Abrai 
midnnniner  IttO  be  met  Fliilip  of  Vmaei  at  tin 

rendez>'ouR,  Vezelai  in  France  ;  nut  from  Lyons  he 
matie  bin  way  by  a  different  route  from  Pnilip  to 
Met<Mina  in  Sicily.  B4)tli  kin^?!*  n|«'nt  tlio  wiiin-i  at 
that  city,  n.nd  tfieir  mutinil  jcaluUMy  caiiii'  within  a 
hair's  ln-'iiiitli  i)f  a  niiitun'.  Tlie  tiuone  ni  Sicily 
ha<i  ju.'»t  l>fen  8cize»l  iiy  the  Norman  Tancre*!,  an 
illegitimate  bon  of  King  Ko|.'er,  though  the  lawful 
heir  was  Uenr}*  of  liohenHtaufen,  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  afterwards  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 
Moreover,  Tancred  detained  in  cuatody^Jobannaj 
widow  of  the  late 
■iater  of  Biebaid 
dowry.   But  he  nai^e 

flvinj;  up  to  him  liis  xifter  a'nd  hec  pOMeasionN,  and 
y  betrothiii;;  his  litth'  iliiughter  to  tSbiB  boy  Arthur 
(son  of  Kirli:ii.r-  li.'.i.l  linitlier  GeofTrey),  wlunu 
liicliani  now  lii-i  hurd  in  Kc  liin  heir.  On  liia  way 
to  Palestine  in  tin-  rii  1 1<J1,  j>art  of  the  fleet 

of  the  English  kin;;  wiu<  ilriven  on  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  crtjws  were  nuist  inboApitably 
treated  by  the  reigning  sovereign ,  Isaac  Comneniui, 
A  Dephew  of  the  emperor  of  iK  zantiuni,  who  had 
nToIted  from  bia  licin  lord.  Richard  sailed  back 
fioin  Rhodea,  routed  uaao  in  battle,  deposed  him, 
•adnvobhavowntoGnyof  Lnsixnsii.  Inpypms, 
too,  no  married  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  whom  his 
mother  had  brought  to  bim  at  Messina.  At  la^^t, 
on  Htb  June,  the  English  king  landed  near  Acre, 
and  shortly  afterwanN  that  stronghold  surren- 
dered, the  siege  having  liiNt*«cl  two  yeurs.  Richard 
t<Hik  his  full  share  ol  tin-  jcalounn-.H,  uniniosiiiea, 
and  disaKreetuents,  though  not  of  tlie  treacheries, 
that  made  the  Christian  croaading  host  a  botbeu 
of  commotion.  Tlie  glorious  exploits  of  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted — bis  march  to  Joppa  along  the 
aeaabon,  bia  ai^prooch  upon  JerBaaUu  at  Uiriat- 
maa,  bia  aaatnia  of  the  foitiaaaea  ia  the  aoatb  of 


oaptare 

Fdertiaat  bia  aaoond  advanoa  ia  the  atunmer  of 
im  on  Jeraaalem  (the  city  he  never  beheld), 
and  his  relief  of  .Inpim  -made  his  name  ring 
througlioiit  the  East  and  excited  the  wonder 
ami  a<lmiriitioii  of  ('liristiTnloin,  but  brouj^'lit  no 
rval  aihaiitugf  to  the  cruHiwiing  cAUse.  Uichard 
in  S<'pt«'niUM'  concluded  a  |>c<ii-i'  with  Saladin  for 
tiiree  years,  llirc«  nionths,  ami  thre«  days,  and  in 
his  impulsive,  imj>atient  way  started  off  Iiome 
alone,  without  waiting  for  his  army  and  fleet  A 
storm  shipwrecked  him  near  the  north  end  of  the 
Adriatic.  In  diasniaa  ba  bana  toaiake  his  way 
tbioagb  tba  domtnioaa  of  Ida  bitter  enemy,  the 
Arebdiika  of  Austria.  He  was  reeognised,  seized, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  ( March 
1103).  The  cmitcror  demanded  a  heavy  rannoni 
for  lii--  release,  Init  promised  to  give  him  the  king- 
iliiiji  of  All''-,  ill  mlifition  to  his  lilM-rtv.  Ku  hanl's 
loyal  ^iilijecis  raix^ii  the  money  ;  and  j^reatly  to  the 
chagrin  <»f  I'liilip  of  France  aii<l  kiclianl  s  Itrother 
John,  the  cajitive  king  returned  home  ( 13th 
March  1194  ).  In  England  in  the  meantime  Long- 
champ  (n.  v.)  had  made  himself  so  nnpopular  that 
Richard  had  been  obliged  to  supersede  him,  ajmotnt- 
ing  in  bis  plaoa  Walter  of  Cootaaeea,  An^bishop  of 
Koaen.  It  was  Jblm,  bowavar,  who  axardsad  the 
greatest  power  in  the  realm.  And  although  he  used 
nls  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  Richanl's  return 
from  his  captiv  ity,  yet  Richard  generously  fm  -ave 
liim.  .\fler  ili''trii>nting  judicious  rewards  and 
punisliineiits,  raisin;,'  «  hat  money  he  coiiM.  makin;,' 
Hrran'..'i'mct)ts  for  the  piveniance  of  the  kingdom, 
ami  Is-iii^  crowned  ai;ain  the  emperor  is  said  to 
have  forced  his  captive  to  resign  his  crown  and 
take  it  bock  as  a  fief  of  the  empire— Richard  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  s|ient  tiie  rent  of  his  life 
there,  warring  against  Philip.  England  was 
governed  in  his  atwence  by  Huliert  Walter.  .Arch 


bishop  of  Canlerbary,  who  by  the  measures  be 
took  to  laiaa  tba  vast  sums  demanded  bjr  bia 
maater  trainad  tfaa  Baglish  people  in  bants  of 
self-govenimeatk  TbH  most  important  constitu- 
tional a<lvanees  made  under  Iluljert's  rale  were 
the  formulation  of  the  nietliis!--  lor  electing  the 
county  ^,'rand  juries  and  an  iirrti[i;;ement  for  keep- 
ing the  picas  of  the  crown  hv  ofhcers  who  may  be 
rei,'anled  as  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  con*ner. 
Kichanl  was  shot,  on  Ttb  April  1199,  by  an  archer 
of  the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  whilst  I^iegiiuc  tiiat 
nobleman's  castle  of  Cnalus-Cbabro],  UM  waa 
buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Fonteviand. 

Richard  cannot  oe  called  a  good  Idng;  Ua  only 
thought  of  bia  aabjeela  was  bow  to  gat  nmHy  fmm 
them.  Ha  waa  not  a  faithful  bnanuid :  be  waa  an 
nndutiful  son.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  treated 
his  perfidious  brother  John  in  the  meet  forgivuig 
sjiint,  and  was  not  incapable  of  noble  and  generous 
acts.  His  impulsive,  hotheaded  tenijHTament 
made  him  at  times  cruel,  but  never  vindictive. 
Ue  was  an  adventurer,  with  a  passionate  love  for 
contention  and  strife  ;  he  fought  for  warlike  glon-, 
not  for  victory  or  real  advantage ;  he  had  sH  the 
personal  courage  and  self-confidence  of  tlie  bora 
warrior;  and  a  very  laxjpe  share  of  that  careless 
indifference  or  magnanimity  that  is  freqnently 
aaaoaiafad  with  a  bald  and  aalf^nlbuit  cbaiacter. 
In  nwtfeera  of  dren  aiid  eeremony  na  tored  mag- 
nificence, and  was  lx)th  ostentatious  and  extrava- 
gant. In  person  be  was  tall  and  ruddy,  vcrj-  skilful 
I  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  and  iKissessed  of  great 

IH'rHunal  strengtii,   A  fair  scholar,  he  also  had  the 
cnack  of  wtitiag  tawaa,  and  baa  bean  eallad  a 
poet. 

Sm  BloNDEL;  Stubbs*  ConttUutiinui!  Hul'jrjl  (t6L  L) 
•ad  77t(  Earlji  Planta^ttttU  ( 1K7G ).  Richard  if  the  hero 
of  Soott's  Talisman,  sad  figures  also  largely  in  Ivankoc 

^BtaluuNl  llssUiW  of  £a^^  thaaouof  tba 
Blaek  Fnaea  and  Joaaaa  of  Keat,  waa  ban  at 

Bordeaux  on  13th  April  1386,  was  acknowledged 
by  parliament  heir  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1376,  ami  nucceede<l  bis  grandfather, 
Edward  III.,  on  2l8t  June  1377.  The  government 
was  entrusted  to  a  c(nincil  of  twelve,  from  which 
the  king's  uncles,  John  of  Gaunt,  Ehike  of  Lan- 
ca.Hler,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Uuckiugham  (afterwards  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester), were  excluded.  Nevertheless  the  eentral 
figure  during  the  early  years  of  this  reign,  as  be 
had  baan  during  the  last  yean  of  the  preceding 
reiga,  waa  Joha  of  GaaBt»  whoaa  oweiieacliliia 
aainitiott  aad  InaUKty  were  a  fniitfdl  aowea  ol 
disquietude.  He  yew  on  bad  terms  with  the  clei^gv 
ana  with  the  I.4indoner8,  and  was  viewed  with 
great  suspicion  by  the  king  and  the  comm<m8  ;  yet 
lie  was  tlie  most  jMiwerfiil  man  in  the  kingtlom, 
having  at  his  Imck  the  nobles  and  to  some  extent 
the  Lollards.  War  was  going  on  with  France,  but 
in  a  very'  weak  and  desultory  fashion  ;  the  French 
ravagetl  the  south  coast  at  the  time  of  Edward 
lll.'s  death,  and  truces  were  constantly  being 
made  for  short  durations.  But  this  war  ooat 
money  ;  ao  too  did  the  extiaTagance  of  thaaoart; 
aad  more  waa  abaorbad  or  waned  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  wMeb  Joha  af  Oanat  was  b«kl  by  the 
nation  at  lar^  to  ba  Baldly  responsible.  Conse- 
quently taxation  was  beavj'.  Tne  imposition  of 
a  gra(lnate<l  p<dl  lax  in  1380  provoked  popular 
risiii^rs.  directe<l  principally  again.st  the  pentiy  and 
Iniidliolders.  in  ueArly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at 
Whitsuntide  in  the  following  year.  The  insurgents 
destntve*!  the  |>arks,  attacketl  the  manor  bouses, 
burnei)  the  court-rolls,  and  massacre*!  the  lawyers 
who  had  charge  of  them.  The  men  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  to  the  number  of  100,000,  marched  npoe 
London.   The  former  body,  whom  the  king  met  at 

Mile  F.nd  on  14tli  .Itine,  consented  to  retum  home 
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when  the  yooag  inonarch  aMond  tlmn  he  would 
gmnt  tbafar  wqawte,  mad  uk»  mmmum  to  liberate 
lhBrtll<ilMftWBboiMag»MldtO«lWW»telllMr  per- 
sonal aervicBR  into  fixed  money  nota.   The  man  of 

Kont,  after  destroying  the  Savov  (the  Dolce  of  Lan- 
cji-it  i  '.^  ]ialace),  burning  Tctmilc  Bar,  o|ioniiig  the 
pti>i»n'H,  and  brcHkiii^:  into  tlie  Tower  and  »la,viiig  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Ciutrrljury ,  met  the  king  at  Smith- 
field  (lath).  During  the  negotiation*!,  William 
Walworth,  the  mayor  of  Lmidon,  Hiriu  k  down  Wat 
Tyler  (q.v.),  the  leader  of  tlie  insurgents.  The 
kmg  immediately  rode  amongst  them,  exclaiming 
ho  would  be  their  leader,  and  jpuite*!  them  the 
nmifiWilinilli  they  asked.  The  risings  in  the  other 
oonatiai  apeodibr  ooUapoed  when  the  peopteloMiMd 
what  the  king  had  done ;  Vnt  during  the  aatnmn 
Hevere  puniMhment  overtook  them.  Seven  thoiutand 
in  all  arv  said  to  have  perished  in  the  lighting  and 
on  tli»'  M  uHold.  Thecau>«e8  of  thia  wide-spread  and 
Miinultaiifoiis  ii))rising  on  tb»>  part  of  the  ma*is  of  the 
riiru!  iMiiiiilatioii  lauy  lie  muiiiii.ii  i><><l  as  follows: 
tlit'rp  hail  lattn  long  oontinuanfo  of  heavy  taxation; 
the  villein«  rewntou  the  reim|>oHition  Hince  the  Black 
Death  of  per^tonal  services,  and  were  anxioiu  to 
become  tenants  of  their  little  farms  at  a  fixed  rental ; 
the  fnw  tillers  of  the  soil  bad  formed  themselves 
teto  OMoeiations  to  defeat  the  Statate  of  Labourers 
( 1349),  wUdi  ixed  the  mAximnm  and  nininuim  of 
wages ;  the  Lolhud  or  Wyeliflte  praadien  were 
denoancing  the  iillenes-H  and  vice»  of  the  regular 
clerg>'.  and  tlioy  and  otborx  (tvs  John  Ball)  were 
pnuiHilj^'atiiiK  six-ial  flootrinew  calculatc<l  to  make 
tlu-  <  i)tiiiiiori  ix  djile  discontented  with  their  lot  and 
li(>--tilo  to  tin;  Ijiiidholders ;  the  coiintrj*  olorgv 
complained  of  the  tyranny  of  the  church  ;  the  niis- 
management  of  the  war,  and  the  incapacity  and 
•elfisuien  of  the  court  party  provoked  mocn  dis- 
content; there  were  many  discbarged  aoldiera  in 
the  eovntqr  i  and  moral  and  religiouB  feeling  were 
aaak  to  a  low  ebb.  From  the  fact  that  the  in- 
•uigenta  directed  their  enmity  afiiMt  hinneU  and 
the  advisers  of  the  king,  Jom  of  Gaunt  aaw  that 
he  could  nt-vt-r  hope  to  succeed  in  bis  ambitious 
scheme?*  in  England  ;  and  from  this  time  he  kept 
very  nuich  in  the  luickgruuntl,  until  in  1386  he 
carried  himsell  and  his  ref«tle>.s  ])lottings  to  Spain 
and  Gaacony.  Kicliard  in  1390  madu  him  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  for  life.  In  1385  Kichanl  invade<i  Scot- 
land, and  took  Edinburgh  and  burned  it :  but,  not 
encountering  the  Scots,  retumwl  home.  About  the 
same  year  anotlier  coalition  of  the  baronial  |>arty, 
headed  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucea- 
tw,  bogan  to  oppose  the  king  and  hu  chosen  friends. 
They  impeaebea  several  of  them  before  the  Merci- 
less Parliament  (1388),  and  secured  convictions 
an<l  t'\ecutii)n.s.  Hut  on  'M  May  1389  Kichanl 
suddenly  declared  liiiOHelf  of  age,  anil  itr(Hx««>«kHl 
to  govern  on  liii*  own  responsibility.  For  eight 
years  he  ruled  a-s  a  incslerate  coHMtiliitiimal 
monarch,  ainl  the  country  enjoye<l  peace  lios 
tilities  with  France  wore  not  ri'newe<i  nil*-r  I3KH 
— and  wa.s  fairly  pnisperoaa  Rut  in  I.TJ4  Hichard'M 
first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  had  weilded 
in  1382,  died,  and  two  years  later  he  BHUlied  Isa- 
I>elU»  daughter  Charles  VL  ol  Fmaea^  a  girl  of 
eight.  Fnm  that  time  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
very  largely  French  tastes,  manners,  and  ideas. 
At  all  events,  in  the  parliament  of  1397  he  Iwgan 
to  a^vmrt  the  prfti  n-.i<inH  of  an  aK^^ohite  inonarch. 
On  Htli  ilnly  he  liml  i  i !unce.si«T.  Arundel,  and  War- 
wick arrested  "in  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  crown.  .Arniiiiel  wa.s  l>eheaded:  (ilotice«t«r 
was  sent  a  pri'«>npr  to  Calais,  and  dieci  there  in 
prison,  probably  murdered,  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrest ;  and  Warwick  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Thomas  Arundel.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
hmy^was  also  banished.  In  the  following  ^re^ 
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the  subsidy  00  wool  fof  life,  and  delegated  all  its 
authori^  and  power  to  a  eommiswioa  of  ejghteea 
memhen,  all  mpporten  of  the  Idag;  mdiard 
soon  araoaed  the  slumbering  dlieaiitOBt  of  bis 

subjects  hj  hii  unjust  methods  of  lafifaig  roone]^, 
princii*ally  by  means  of  for^  loans,  and  by  his 
arbitrnry  and  despotic  rule.  In  the  beginning  of 
i;t!)s  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  I)<ike  nf  II. -re- 
fori!  t  Henry,  son  of  John  of  (Jaunt)  ^^<■l(■  a<-cused 
to  the  kin;,'  (if  having  siKjken  trea.'^on  a>.;aiiist  him. 
Kiclmrd  Iwuiisheil  them — Norfolk  for  life  and  Here- 
ford for  ten  years.  In  January  1399  John  of  (iaunt 
died,  and  Hereford  succeeded  him  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster :  but  the  kine  refused  to  give  up  to  the  exile 
the  laiidB  of  hia  dead  father.  Buhard  in  Magrwent 
ov«r  to  Ireland,  whieh  he  had  previoittlv  vwted  ait 
the  bead  of  a  military  expedition  In  IBM-SB. 
Henry  of  Lancaster  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
afTonlcd  l>v  the  kingV  abficnce,  and  laii'led  on  4tli 
July  {»ee  Hk.NKV  IV. ).  Hichanl  at  (uice  hurrit  d 
bacli,  but  had  neither  heart  nor  jxiwcr  to  witlistaiid 
his  cousin.  He  submitteil  to  Lunciutter  at  Flint 
( 19th  Augu.^t ),  was  carried  to  London,  and  placed 
in  the  Tower.  On  29th  Septeml>er  he  resigned 
the  crown,  and  on  the  following  day  was  likewise 
de|K)eetl  by  the  parliamenti  which  chose  Henry  of 
Lancaster  as  his  sucMMor.  A  mouth  after  his 
resignatiaa  Biohanl  waa  condemned  to  perpetual 
impriioament  by  pHfiament  Hie  Utm  is  wiapued 
in  oltscurity,  beyond  the  almost  certain  fact  that 
he  met  a  violent  death,  for  which  it  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  that  Henry  IV.  was  responsible.  A 
month  after  Henry '.><  accession  »ome  noblemen  of 
Richard's  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore 
Richard  to  the  throne,  but  their  purjHi»e  was 
discovered.  No  doubt  this  decide<l  the  fate  of 
Richard ;  at  all  events,  authentic  history*  knows 
nothing  more  about  him  from  this  time.  Accord- 
ing to  difTerent  accounts,  either  he  was  murdered 
in  Pontefi-act  Castle,  or  be  starved  himself  to 
death,  or  he  escaped  to  Bootland  and  died  there  a 
Innatie.  By  natnre  he  aeema  to  have  been  passion- 
ate, impulsive,  and  excitable  ;  but  thou^^'h  culpable 
of  bold  and  energetic  action  on  occanion,  hi.'*  habitual 
mood  was  one  oi  imlolctiri'.  He  Imil  a  k<><m1  in.sight 
into  men's  characterH  ;  but  sutiereti  liiruHelf  to  lie 
infiuiiircd  by  tlm.se  alHiut  him,  iiiid  p-iierally 
lacked  the  will  and  the  stea<lfn»t  rtaioiuteness  to 
act  up  to  his  own  better  judgment. 

See  The  Houtt*  of  Jjanetuttr  and  York,  by  J.  Osirdaer 
(1874),  in  'Epochs  of  Modem  Hirtory;^  Stubbs'  Con- 
$tittttional  BiMtorp  (vols.  iL  and  iii);  and  read  8hsk»- 
spesn'a  histotiosl  dnuna  Bidkard  J7. 

Biehard  IIL*  king  of  England,  was  the  son 

of  Richard,  Duke  of  YorK,  a  descendant  of  E<Imund, 
Duke  of  York,  liftli  son  of  Rhvard  HI  .  ami  wa-s 
Istrn,  the  eleventh  out  of  twelve  eliildren,  in 
Fotheriiighay  ('a.'<tle  on  '2d  OcIoIkt  1452.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father  in  14(K)  he  was 
«ent,  along  with  hi>  hn)ther  (ieorge,  to  I'trocht  for 
safety,  hut  returned  to  England  after  his  eldest 
lirotlier  Edward  won  the  crown  ( 1461 ).  Two  years 
later  he  was  created  Duke  of  (Gloucester,  hie 
brother  George  being  made  Duke  of  Clareneo.  Ill 
the  inal  stonggio  between  the  York  and  lanwMrtar 
faetioiMi  he  took  aa  aetivo  ahai*  t  1m  led  tiio  van 
at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  rendered  valoable  aid  in 
winning  the  fight  of  Tewkesbury,  and  is  believed, 
on  fairly  good  evidenw,  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
murder  of  Prince  Ivlward,  hon  of  Henr\'  V^I.,  who 
\ML- shiin  Jifti'r  that  hattlc.  All  throuuli  the  reign 
of  Etlward  IV.  he  gave  valuable  and  faithful  support 
to  bis  brother,  and  was  rewardetl  by  him  with  every 
confidence,  and  with  numerous  high  offices.  He 
wa.M  believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Henry  VL  in  the  Tower  on  21st  May  1471 :  Irat 
the  evldenoe,  althoodi  stronsly  pointlog  in  that 
diieotioo,  is  not  eonenudve,  u  the  following  year 
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he  iiirtrrie«l  Anne,  the  younger  daughter  i>f  War- 
wick the  Kineninker,  will)  had  been  betruthni  to 
the  inunlerwr  Prince  Edward.  This  alliHiirc  \va« 
greatly  rt'x-iitod  liy  Clarence,  who  hail  married 
the  efder  sinter,  aii<l  wwhod  to  keep  all  of  War- 
wick's vast  |>o«setwion»  in  his  own  Iiaiids.  Clarence 
quarrelle<l  tou  with  King  Edward,  who  in  147M 
procured  hi»  impeachment  hy  parliainent.  The 
refnaeUny  (lake  wa«  put  to  deatn  privately  in  the 
Tower  on  18th  Febroary.  Of  this  jadicial  murder 
Gloaoester  in  likewise  accused ;  bat  the  evidence 
for  his  complicity  is  very  slight.  In  1482  he  was 
jiiit  in  coinrnand  of  the  army  that  inNrtiliHl  Scot 
Ijiiiil.  Along  ^^ith  the  Pnke  of  Alhany  lie  entered 
Eiliiihurgh  ;  but  lii-  nuf  ".irlike  acliievenjent  wa-s 
the  capture  of  Ucrwii-k  to«ii  and  oinIIp.  In  the 
following  year,  whil.Ht  >t ill  in  Voi ksliii c.  he  lieanl 
of  King  ^{ward's  death  (9th  April ),  and  learned 
that  he  himself  bad  been  nameil  guardian  and 
IWOtector  of  his  son  and  heir,  Eilwanl  V.,  then 
■gied  thirteen.  On  his  way  «outh  the  Protector 
•mated  Earl  Biven  and  Lord  Richard  Grey,  the 
nnele  and  step-brother  of  the  young  king,  and 
eonSned  them  in  his  northern  castles.  All  who 
were  of  the  old  nobility,  and  resented  the  rise  of 
thi'  WiMNlyilleK,  rallied  round  Richard.  Whether 
this  acce«Hion  of  strength  first  tttigv'ested  to  hini  the 
idea  of  umkin;,'  himself  kin;;,  nt  wln'tiuT  he  had 
conceiv«'il  it  iH-forc,  cannot  of  coiuw  1h>  known  ; 
hut  ciTtJiin  it  is  thivt  from  this  time  Hii'hurd  of 
(ilnuccstcr  schemed  for  the  crown,  and  by  craft, 
boldness,  and  utter  aaMrapatooBnen  earned  bla 
project  into  execution. 

The  arre»t  of  Itivers  and  Grey  had  put  the 
Ung  entirely  into  hia  hands,  for  Um  oar  ' 


hM  tuufeeaed  to  take  eaiietoary  at  Weetoafanter. 

On  13th  June  Glouoeater  aaddenly  aoeosed  Lord 
Hastings,  an  influential  member  of  the  connctl, 
of  trea-son.  arre«tt'<l  him  there  and  then,  and  ha<l 
hini  instantly  iM'hwidcd.  The  'crime'  for  which 
Hastings  ilie<l  was  cliiirij;itig  sides  from  Hicharil 
to  the  WiMMlvillc  ]>art>.  On  Itith  June  the 
queen-dowager  was  induced  to  give  up,  at  the 
demand  of  Kichard  and  the  council,  tier  other 
son,  the  little  Duke  of  York.  He  was  pat  into 
the  Tower  to  keep  his  brother,  the  king,  com 


pany.  On  the  Sunday  following  {22d)  a  certain 
Dr  Shaw  praaehed  at  8t  PaaPs  cross  that  the 
children  of  Edward  IV.  were  illegitimate,  nay. 


that  Edward  IV.  himself  and  his  brother  Clarence 
were  both  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock.  Three 
days  later  the  jiarlianient  desired  Richard  to 
aH'iime  the  crown;  on  the  ne.xt  day  fitilh  .lutie 
Hs.'i  he  dr.  l,iie<i  himself  king,  and  on  titli  .Inly 
WII.S  crowned  in  state  hy  Cardinal  liourchier. 
Rivers  and  (Jrey  were  exeeiited  at  Pontefract  on 
25Ui  June.  In  *|>oint  of  form  Richard  wa.s  a  duly 
deeted  king,  and  Edward  V.  had  not  yet  l>een 
crowned  ;  all  the  same,  his  acce«t.Hion  was  de  facto  a 
usurpation.  Richard's  principal  supporter  all 
throogh,  fttm  the  date  of  Edward  IV.%  death, 
had  been  the  Dnke  of  Baekingham,  a  deseendant 
of  the  Duke  of  (!l<»ucester  who  was  privily  xlain  at 
Calais  when  Richard  II.  wh->«  king.  Shortly  after 
his corrmation  Richard  set  out  ■>ii  a  lour  through  the 
kinplnni,  and  during  the  emit  v..  of  it  he  wa» 
Huqirised  hy  the  inielli;.'i'ni-e  ili  ii  lliickingham  was 

Slotting  with  the  friends  of  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VII.),  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  the  Uoase  of  r.anca.stcr,  to  efTei-t  his 
overthrow  an<l  proelaim  Henry  king.  Hut  the 
attempted  rising  aeon  eollapoedt  and  Backingfaam 
was  taken,  and  on  9d  Novemner  exeented.  It  eeems 
to  liave  been  shortly  before  this  that  Kichard  con- 
trived the  foal  crime  that  has  branded  his  name  ^%ith 
infamy,  and  that  caused  himself  inextinguishable 
remonw  to  the  day  of  his  death ^thc  murder  of  his 
Mfdiewa  to  the  Tower.  The  deed  was  done  so 


secretly,  by  Sir  James  Tj'rrell,  one  of  Richanl*s 
devot«"d  followers,  and  a  couple  of  hirelings,  that 
the  nation  did  not  know  of  it  until  some  lime  alter 
(see  IjiWAKD  \  Indeed,  the  very  fact  t  f  their 
murder  luts  In'tn  seriously  called  inquet^tion,  tliongh 
not  until  much  later  time!*.  But  from  the  days 
of  Richard  himself  he  was  popularly  believed  to 
have  efTected  his  nephews'  deatractioo,  and  evidence 
sapporta  the  popular  opinion.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  short  reign  Richard  directed  all  his 
energies  to  ballling  the  pJana  of  BieluDoad,  and  to 
making  nreparatfom  to  meet  the  inraaion  which  he 
saw  to  Ik?  imminent.  Rut  he  was  ramdly  losing 
liis  hold  ujKin  the  nation,  alarming  anu  horrifying 
it  hy  his  crimes  and  tynitinous  act-s.  Henr^'  of 
Hiclimond  at  length  lamled  at  .Milford  Haven  on 
7th  \u;:nst  UH.'i.  Richard  met  him  at  Ikisworth 
in  Leicesl«r>*hire  on  the  22<1,  and  tliere  lost  hU 
kingdom  and  his  life,  lighting  bravely  like  a  king, 
crown  on  head,  in  the  midst  ut  his  foes  (see  Hexky 
Vlhy.  The  body  of  the  slain  king  was  subjected 
to  gnal  indignitiea,  carried  to  Leioestert  and  there, 
after  being  exposed  for  two  days,  was  boried  in 
the  Giey  Friars  churchyard. 

Rich«<d*s  was  a  strangely  mixed  character.  Its 
ruling  passion  wa.^  an  inordin.ite  craving  for  i>ower, 
to  gratify  w  hii  h  he  stojUK-d  at  no  crinte,  however 
heitiniis.  He  jMts.sessed  n»any  of  the  tyjtical 
(jnalities  of  the  W-st  of  the  Plantagenets — a  skilful 
s(diiier,  of  great  ability  and  energy,  brave,  f>old, 
reckless  of  consequences,  fond  of  duplay,  yet  not 
incapable  of  nobler  impulses.  Had  ne  been  boni 
the  lawful  heir  to  toe  throne,  and  mieeeeded 
to  it  peacefully,  he  would  probaUy  bave  been  a 
great  JEiflig;  ior  be  wae  a  mof  capable  niler, 
aiming  at  ne  real  welftte  of  fin  rabjects,  pro- 
moting  justice,  and  furthering  religion  and  mor- 
ality. V'et  circumstances,  conHicting  with  his 
insatiable  ambition,  helped  the  evil  tendencie.«  of 
his  nature  to  get  the  u]i|ier  hand  :  and  tlie.se  grew 
an<l  hartleneti  as  time  went  on,  till  his  auilacity 
an«l  unscmpulousness  were  matchetl  with  a  conning 
and  hypocnsy  such  as  are  seldom  found  tinitetl  in 
one  man.  On  the  otlier  hand,  he  unquestionably 
had  great  chann  of  manner,  and  knew  bow  to 
inspire  confidence  even  in  those  who  had  the  lieat 
reasons  for  distnuting  him.  He  was  liberal  too, 
and,  where  his  own  perMMial  amliitien  waa  not 
directly  concerned,  jnst  and  generous.  He  woo 
al-n  swaytni  hy  a  lively  sense  of  <livine  justice; 
and  more  than  one  reIigi(Uis  instilntiou  owed  its 
foundation  to  his  hitter  ri-mor>e  for  the  nuinler  of 
Ills  nejiliews.  .Most  of  his  subjects  and  contem- 
jtoraries  looked  ujion  him  as  a  monster  of  w  icked- 
nes.«» ;  others,  however,  cherished  hi.s  menmry  as 
that  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.  The  real  man  w  as 
probably  not  quit«  so  black  as  the  I.Ancastrian 
(Tador)  chroniclers  havepablted  him,  though  their 

Grtrait  is  probably  fairly  aeenrato  in  its  brood 
itures.  In  person  Richard  was  abort  of  stature 
and  slight  of  baild,  with  one  shoalder  alfriitly 
higher  than  the  other ;  but  there  Is  no  erideDee 
that  he  \\a.s  a  hiiiu'hhack  His  face  \va«  thin  and 
;  intelligent,  and  in  [lortraits  wears  a  hsik  of  .sadness. 
The  )iest  hii>(;raphv  is  Jsnies  Gsirdner's  Li  fe  and  Rri'}ri 
of  lio-hnni  III.  {  IM  e.1.  Iht79).  Attcin|it«  to  defend  Ki» 
ineiiiiTv  fr'iiii  soiiie  uf  tlir  foul  criiiii-  to  his  ihAr>re 
hsve  l>een  iiindc  liv  Horaw  \S'alfMile.  Hutonr  IMuKtu  on 
(Me  Lift  atvl  l{<'<m  <>(  Ru  hard  III.  (ITHM);  J.  H.  Jc^-*, 
Mfmo,r»  i><  h'n„)  Rirhinl  III.  {W-2);  A.  O.  U-«j,'e.  Tke 
I'lil^ijinliir  Kin:)  {'>  vols.  I;  »nd  C.  R.  MarktiMit,  in 
Kii'ihuh  Ilutoruiil  Rirtnr  '  IS'.tl  ).  None  of  them  can  be 
i*«id  to  have  Uin  >iK<N-^»fii!  iii  ju.'iking  Ricliard  out  a 
gticid  man  or  a  km^.  Sir  T.  Miir\''-<  HiMorv  of  Kitvj 
Riehard  III.  (  l.M.Hi,  tli.  u^ti  highly  coloured  and  antag- 
onistic, in  full  of  intiTot  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  kmi;. 
Tht  Pafton  Ltttrrt,  fd.  by  J.  Gairdner  ( 1872-75),  ooti\ey 
s  good  inipresaion  of  the  life  and  mannen  of  the  period. 
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Richard  de  Bury.  See  Ai  nukuvillk. 
Richard  af  Cbrenoester,  an  early  EDgiinh 

ehroaieler,  wboee  life  ialls  between  1335  and  1401. 
Hto  name  is  found  in  1365  in  the  list  of  monks  of 

the  Benedictine  nionaj^tory  of  St  fVt'er,  West- 
minster. In  l.%i  he  ubtAined  a  licence  from  hin 
ahl>ot  to  vbit  Hume,  and  he  dicii  in  14(11.  The 
only  known  work  of  his  extant  i.n  a  poor  compila- 
tion in  lour  Ixtok;*,  tlie  Sperulidit  nintoritUe  de 
Ue^ti.i  liegutn  Angiice  44?-JUO(j,  edit«il  for  the  Uo\\<^ 
tteTiffi  by  Frofeaaor  J.  £.  B.  Mayor  (2  vol!-. 
1863-69).  It  is  of  some  independent  value  for  the 
history  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  Edward  the 
Cimieiaor.  Bat  IUdiaid%  name  is  be^t  knomi  in 
eooMOliioii  with  the  notarions  fon^ry,  Dt  SUu 
BritannitB,  long  accepted,  to  the  Renons  detriment 
of  history,  as  an  anthoritative  work  on  the  an- 
tiijtiitief*  of  Roman  Britain.  Tins  work  was  first 
pnnt^il  in  1758  by  its  in;;eniou8  author,  Charles 
Julius  Bertram  ( 1723-65),  t^^arhor  of  Enjilish  in  the 
naval  cadets'  school  at  Copenhagen,  who  profeMsed 
to  have  dincovered  it  in  the  Koyal  Library  there. 
In  the  »ame  volume  were  includtnl  the  works  of 
Gildas  and  Nennius.  the  title  of  the  whole  being 
Britatmiearum  Gentium  Hutoria  AntifUtt  Serip' 
tores  tret,  Bicardu*  Corinemaia,  Gilda»  JSmCmCbw*, 
Nttmiut  Bamehonnut*  A  new  edition  of  the 
treatiM,  irith  an  Boglirii  tnumlation,  appeared  at 
London  in  1849 ;  a  reprint  forniH  one  of  the  '  Six 
Old  English  ChronicleH  '  in  Bohn  s  '  Anticpiarian 
Lilirary'l  IH4K).  1  )i  Williain  Stukcley,  with  wliom 
Bertram  had  correM|ion4ie<l  sitiee  1747,  rereiv  wi  the 
book  warmly  on  it«  appearance  ;  tJihljon  ctnimieiidH 
'a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiiiuity  very  extra- 
ordinary for  a  monk  of  the  14th  century ;'  all  the 
historiaiw,  even  Lingard  and  La|)pen1>erg,  trusted 
it;  and  even  so  late  as  1886  we  find  it  gravely 
treated  as  an  anthoiity  in  a  worli  by  Jamea  Grant 
on  the  Tartans  of  IM  CUau  o/  Scotland.  Some 
Inter  aeholani.  such  as  Gnest,  had  donbted,  if  not 
condemned  it,  but  its  authenticity  received  its 
death  blow  in  the  series  of  pai>ers  contributed  to  tiie 
Gfnllrnuiu'n  Maijazine  ( I8l)4>-ti7  )  by  Mr  Woodwartl, 
librarian  of  Windsor  ('aalle.  Again  in  Frofej«t*or 
Mayor's  preface  the  various  sonrf«»s  of  the  forj;ery 
are  elalxirately  ."et  fmtli,  and  everything  satisfac- 
torily accounte*!  for  but  llie  credulity  of  it«  dupes. 

Richard  of  €ornwallt  second  son  of  John, 
king  of  Kn-l;uiil,  was  bom  on  .lanuarv  1209. 
In  1225  2()  be  and  his  uncle,  \\  illnun  r)f  Salisburj', 
commanded  an  exiK>diti<in  wbich  iccovertHl  (iascony, 
and  the  next  year  he  i-eceiveil  Coriiwall,  a»  the  ret^ult 
of  a  rising  of  the  earls  to  compel  the  king  (  Henrj' 
IIL)  to  make  provision  for  him.  He  maiuued  Ins 
money  natters  well,  and  Ms  w«nltli,  m  wdTas  his 
prndenea,  aaved  Henry  in  many  an  impending 
crisia  For  amne  years  he  acted  with  the  English 
faatmn,  to  naoy  of  whom  he  was  doiely  lolatea  by 
Ur  marriaflo  wiih  babel,  Counteas  of  Gtoncester, 
daughter  ot  tho  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  \'2^'2  be  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  opposition  to  lluU'rt  de  i 
Bargh  ;  and  in  123s  hv  beaded  an  urmeil  rising  i 
provoked  by  (he  kind'  s  secret  iiiarria;,'e  of  bis  sifter 
to  Simon  de  Mont  fori.  But  Hieiiard  wii.-  .still  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  articles  which  Ilenrj-  was 
prepared  to  sign,  and  which  dismht-sed  his  foreign 
mlvisers,  appeared  to  the  earl  to  binti  the  king's 
hands  too  cbeoly,  and  he  drew  back.  In  lMO-41 
Riehaid  was  nway  on  a  enuade,  and  tho  next  year 
Im  was  with  hia  brother  in  Gaecony;  and  in  ISM  he 
married  Sanchia  of  Provence,  sister  of  Queen 
Beanor,  and  this  second  marriage  drew  him  away 
from  the  banmii;,'!'.  In  12.')2  ln"  refused  (be  potie  s 
ofTer  to  sell  liim  tho  crown  of  Sicily;  but  in  Pi.")! 
lie  was  .  I.  cted  by  a  majority  titular  king  of  the 
Koruans,  and  was  soon  after^vards  crowned  at  i 
Au'laXihi^dle;  and  ho  waa  sMthil  onoogb  to  • 


maintain  a  certain  li(d<l  on  (iemiany,  lavishing 
bus  wealth  to  maintain  his  own  position  and  the 
diL'uity  of  the  empire.  In  the  great  strugglo 
which  took  place  betwera  Heniy  UL  aiid  his 
noble«  Richajd  at  first  acted  aa  a  p— comaker. 
Subsequently,  however,  lie  aided  with  his  brother 
against  Simon  do  Montrort ;  and  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner nk  Lawee,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year,  until  the 
battle  of  Evesham  ( 1265)  set  him  free.  In  1267  he 
was  a  third  time  married,  to  Beatrice,  niece  of  tlie 
Filectorof  Cologne.  Kicbard  dietl  at  Kirkliam,  12th 
December  1271,  broken  hearted  at  the  loss  of  hia 
eldest  son,  Henry,  who  was  murdered  at  Viterbo  by 
the  Montforts,  and  immortalised  by  Dante.  Two 
nu  dUad  •!«>  without  tssno. 


Richards  Brini.kv,  pianist  and  composer, 
wan  Isirn  at  Carmarthen  in  Wales  in  1S19,  the  hon 
of  a  churi  li  organist.  He  began  tostuiiy  nuisii  at 
the  Hoyal  Academy  in  I/ondon  about  \K\7>,  and  on 
the  wmipletion  of  his  studies  soon  won  a  goo<I 
position  in  l.>ondon  as  a  pianist  and  teacher  of  music. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of  the  Itoyal 
Academy.  His  compositions  for  sacred  and  part 
songs  and  for  the  pianoforte  won  great  popularity, 
eapwiaUy  hia  'God  BI«m  tho  Hinoe  of  Walea.' 
Rfobards  beetowed  much  attention  npon  the  stady 
and  encouragemeni  «f  Welih  moifax  Ho  died  on 
Ist  May  1885. 

Richardson,  Sir  BsiMAMnr  Ward,  M.D., 

LL.L).,  F.R.8.,  phTsician,  author,  and  inventor, 
was  born  at  Somertiy,  Leicestershire,  Slst  Octolier 
1828.  He  studied  at  Andeiaon^  College,  Glasgow, 
took  the  diploma  in  1860  of  the  faealty  of  Ph.\  si. 
cians  and  Surgeons,  and  graduated  in  mediritie  at 
St  Andrews  in  1854.  He  was  a  fretjuent  contrib- 
utor to  the  Medical  Tinus  nmf  (i'iz>/ti ,  and  gained 
the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  fur  an  CKsay  on 
'Diseases  of  the  I'"o  tus  in  I  lero,' and  the  Astlcy^ 
Cooper  prize  of  ."WH)  guinea.s  in  l8o6  for  an  essay  on 
the  '  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.'  Dr  Richardson's 
medical  inventionB  include  a  double-valve  inhaler 
for  chlorofom,  an  ether  spray  tube,  apparatus  for 
embalming,  a  mask  for  workers  in  dast»  a  leth^ 
chamber  for  painless  extinction  (rf  the  Ufb  of  lower 
animab,  Ae.  He  has  tried  various  new  aoies- 
theties,  and  discovered  the  controlling  influence 
of  nitiite  of  amyl  over  tetanus.  He  has  written 
and  lectured  on  total  abstinence,  public  health, 
and  many  me«lical  and  scientilic  suhjtH-te,  and 
tH»pularise<l  many  fact.s  in  sanii4u-\-  wience.  He 
fouiuUsl  the  .Journal  of  Public  health  in  18.'56 
and  the  Social  Scirnrr  Jicficw  in  1862,  and  a 
quarterly  journal,  entirely  written  by  himself.  The 
Aacleptad,  in  1861  and  1884  onwards.  In  1868  he 
was  presenteil  with  1000  guineas  and  a  microscope 
by  6uO  of  bis  medical  brethren  and  friends  'in 
recognition  of  his  various  eontribntionR  to  seieneo 
and  medicine.'    He  was  knighted  in  !'<<*.'?. 

His  pablished  works  snd  essayit  art-  nuiiicniUH,  in- 
olading  Cau$t  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  HUhkI  (IKoO); 
AleohiJ,  iti  Action  and  itt  U$e  (1869);  Cantor  Lrcturta 
on  Alcohol  (1875);  Hyjeia,  A  Model  City  o/  Bralth 
(187<;);  Diteatet  of  Modem  Life  (1876);  ModeraU 
Drinking  (1879);  A  Review  of  the  lAfe  and  Work  of 
Edmn  Ckmheick  ( 2  vols.  1887) ;  Common  Health  { 1887 ) ; 
National  HetUth  ( 1890 ) ;  Life  of  S^imtk  ( 1891 ). 

RIchardsODt  Charles,  lexicographer,  was 
bom  in  Jnly  1775,  studied  law,  kept  school 
at  Clapham,  reerfved  in  1858  a  pension  of  £76, 
and  died  October  9,  1866.  His  flrst  work,  i7f«*- 
trations  of  Sugtitk  Philology  (1815),  led  to  his 
undertaking  an  English  dictionary  for  the  Enry- 
elojKrdin  Mrtrojiolitaiia,  the  first  part  of  which 
apjM'ared  in  .lanuary  1818.  The  prrjject  fell 
tbrouvdi,  but  Kii-tiardson's  Nar  Dirtionary  of  lI'C 
Engltih  Language  at  length  appeared  complete  in 
two  quarto  vMumea  in  18^>  laeweirk' 


RIOHARDBON 


received— Troiicli  styled  it  '  the  bent  iliclioimry  in 
the  Uwguav'e '  -and  at  tiaat  time  it  ileMerved  the 
praiM.  A  later  work  was  mtitled  On  the  Study  of 
Lanauage:  an  AqpOfifMM  ofTltohit  DimniolU  of 

Parley  0854 ). 

Richardson*  Sir  John,  naturnli!<t,  wa«  Ixjrn 
at  Danifrie^i,  November  5,  ITHT,  Htu*lie<i  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  became  a  navy-Burgeon,  served 
in  the  Arctic  exne<litions  of  Parry  and  Franklin 
(1819-23  aod  182»-27),  as  well  as  in  the  Fiankltn 
■earoh  expedition  of  1848-49,  was  kni|^ted  in  1S46. 
Buurried  thrioe,  and  diad  near  GiwnMfa^  June 
5,  188.1.  The  moat  valnabla  of  M»  iMmn  were 
Fttiina  lii/nuiti- Americaiin  (4  vols.  18*29  3")  and 
Irhthrinhi'ti/  iif  the  Voi/age  ujf  ll.M.H.  Erebtu  and 

Tern'ir  ( is44  48).   There  ia  A  Ufa  by  the  Bav. 

John  M-llraith  ( 1868). 

Richardson,  Samitbl.  novelist,  was  bora  ia 

1<>89  in  Derbyxbire.  Like  Matthew  I'rior,  he  Waa 
tlif  son  of  n  joiner  ;  but  unlike  hiin,  be  made  no 
dixit  to  oli^'iin^  liis  ori;;in.  'Mv  liithi-r,'  h«'  sjiid, 
'  W)L-»  a  very  lioiicst  miiii,  <lt*f«oentli'<l  from  a  faiiiilv 
oi  iiiiililliii'j  rii>te.  My  niDtluT  Wfvs  also  a  ^'ixni 
womati,  of  a  family  not  un^;eiite«l.'  His  career  is 
a  curiouH  exemplitication  of  the  truth  of  that 
Hoiatian  precept  which  Thackeray  chuee  for  the 
motto  of  EtmoHd.  It  preserved  to  the  end  the 
characteristics  of  its  ontaettins.  The  man  who  was 
afterwards  the  moralist  of  Salisbury  Court  was 
aa  a  boy  the  'Gravity'  and  'Sariaoa'^flf  Jriaadiool- 
fellows ;  the  novelist  who  penned  the  iatennlnable 
epiffties  of  Clari.sna  and  Harriet  Byron  was  as  a 
youth  the  favoured  an<l  indefatipible  amanucnMi.>« 
of  half  the  ^'irl-"  111  (he  iielKliNjuriiiMHl,  acijuiring  in 
this  artlees  ottict"  HometliiiiK  of  that  .Htraiii;e  know- 
leilge  of  the  minut^T  me<-banistii  of  the  feminine 
mind  which  in  m  conspicuoun  a  feature  of  bb 
genius.  He  HavH  of  himself  that  he  bad  only 
'common  school- learning  ;'  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  at  Christ's  HospitaL  In  1706,  at  the  age  of 
aiytean,  lie  waa  bcund  by  his  own  wish  to  John 
IXnida  of  Statiooen*  Hall,  a  printw,  with  whom  he 
served  the  oxnal  period,  ultimately  completing  the 
orthodox  pro^n^mme  of  exemplary  apprenticeship 
by  marryin;,'  lii-*  miVfiter'H  (lauKliter.  From  171.S  to 
1719  he  worked  an  a  journeyman  printer.  In  the 
latter  year  lie  openetl  an  establishment  of  hi«  own 
in  the  eentre,  and  later  in  the  north  west  corner 
(  Nu.  1 1  (  of  Salisbury  S<|unii>,  then  Salisbury  ('ourt. 
lli:^  uriiitinj^'oHice  and  warehouses  were  in  IJlue 
liall  Court,  on  the  east  nide  of  the  Square.  In  a 
sober,  methodical  way  he  continued  to  prosper, 
perfecting  his  faculty  for  letter- writing  in  various 
ways,  and  serving  the  humbler  needs  of  Utaratnre 
b^'  diligent  compiTation  ofprafaoea,  iodezes,  adver- 
tisements, and  the  like.  He  printed  more  than  one 
newspaper,  and  by  the  favour  of  Mr  Spieaker 
Onslow  olitaiiii'il  ill'-  printing  of  the  journals  of  the 
HouM-  of  Commons,  twenty-six  volumes  of  wliicli 
pas.Hed  through  hi."*  e»«lablisfimenl.  Then,  in  1740, 
came  the  opportunity  which  traiisformetl  him  into 
a  literary  celebrity.  To  use  his  own  words,  '  he 
accidentally  slid  into  the  writing  of  Pamda,'  He 
was  over  lU^y  iritaa  fewa  tookselung  friends  invite*! 
him  to  prepan  a  volume  of  familiar  letters  '  in  a 
aommoD  style,  oo  aoeh  sabieeta  aa  might  be  of  une 
to  Ihoaa  aooatiy  laadan  wno  wave  vaahle  to  indite 
for  themaelvea.'  Ha  aaaght  at  the  Idm,  super- 
adding another.  '  Will  it  ho  any  hann,'  he  said, 
'  in  a  piece  you  want  to  be  written  so  low.  if  we 
hIioiiI'I  iii^iiiirt  (lirin  liow  tbev  should  think  and 
a<'t   ill  common  i.^i^cs.'    "Hence  sprung  A«//i>7'/,' 

InibliKheil  in  NovemlM-r  17H),  hs  title  uas  as 
eisurelv  as  it«  nietlio<l  :  •  i'amela :  or  Mrtue 
Bewarued.  In  a  series  of  familiar  li  tters  from 
a  beautiful  yonng  damsel  to  her  parent*.  Fub- 
liihad  ia  oner  io  ealtlvata  the  prindplaa  of 


virtue  and  religion  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  of 
Imth  sexes.  A  narrative  wtiich  tias  its  foundation 
in  truth ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  agreeably 
entertains  by  a  variety*  of  curious  and  atTectin'g 
ineideDta,  ia  entirely  diveatad  of  all  tlmaa  images 
which.  In  too  many  pieoea  caloateted  for  amuse- 
ment only,  tend  to  inname  the  minds  they  should 
instruct.  The  moral  note  is  explicit  enough  on 
the  g<K)d  printer's  title  pH^,'c  ;  but  for  all  tluit 
Pamela  is  by  no  niean>i  ad  usum  Delphtni.  Its 
vogue,  in  a  coarser  and  robuster  age  than  ours,  wss 
nevertheless  extraordinary'.  Not  to  have  read  of 
Kichardsons  exemplary  heroine  was  '  as  ;^'U'at  a  sign 
of  want  of  curiosity,  as  not  to  have  seen  the  French 
and  Italian  ilancers.'  Divines  extolled  her  from 
their  pulpits ;  Pope  declared  she  would  do  more  good 
than  their  disoouraes ;  fine  ladies  triumphantly  ex- 


hibited her  popular  eliraoidea  at  places  of  amnaa- 
ment  %  and  in  remote  eoun try  villages,  when  at  last 


ahe  was  happily  married,  her  rustic  i 
the  bells  a-nnging.  In  Febman'  followed  a 
edition  ;  a  third  succeede<i  in  &larch,  and  a  fourth 
in  May.  <irnli  .Street,  fastening  promptly  upon 
this  unexaiii[)lc<l  popularity,  hastilv  mtt  to;,'ether 
for  sequel  a  I'ainchi  in  Hitjh  Li/i,  wliieli  bad  the 
unfortunate  etfect  of  seducing  Richardson  into  two 
supplementary  volumes,  now  deservwlly  fnrgtitten  : 
and  then  Henry  Fielding  fluttered  the  Salislmry 
Court  dovecote  by  producing  what  Richardson  an(l 
hia  eoterie  regaraed  as  the  '  lewd  and  ungenerous 
engraftiMBt*  of  Jmmk  Amdrtwt.  Hapfnly.  how- 
ever, both  for  Rlehariain  aad  poaterity,  he  speedily 
discardeil  btirles(]ue  for  the  immortal  rharantw  m 
Parson  Abraham  Adams. 

Eight  years  elapsed  Wfore  Ricbanls4in  pnblished 
another  novel.  But  during  this  time,  consoling 
him»elf  for  the ctmrsc sjillics  of  the  irreverent  by  the 
'  soft  adulation '  of  a  little  circle,  cbieliy  of  the 
gentler  sex,  who  gathered  round  him  in  his  snl>- 
urban  home  at  Hammerunith,  be  continned,  either 
in  his  snug  writing-cloaet  or  hia  aammer-hooae,  to 
work  placidly  at  his  maateipieee  (7ni  I'wii ;  or 
the  Adrenturet  of  a  Young  Ladjf,  known  meaiBnitj 
as  CWmso  HarUnee,  Virtue,  in  this  perionnaaee, 
was  not  'rewarded,'  but  ruined.  The  heroine  is 
nevertheless  drawn  with  a  tenacity  of  insight  to 
which  Pamda  ctmld  scarcely  pretend ;  and  the 
chief  male  character,  that  of  Lovelace,  though 
more  of  an  abstraction,  is  scarcely  inferior.  John- 
son declared  the  book  to  be  the  lirst  in  the  world 
for  it«  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  and  even 
Fielding  did  not  refuse  his  tribute :  '  Such  sim- 
plicity, such  manners,  aach  deep  penetration  into 
nature,  aach  power  to  raise  and  al  arm  the  passions, 
few  wiiteia,  Mtlier  aadcat  or  aMideta,  have  beea 
poeseaMd  of'  (JoeaMte  Jottmal,  Noi  5%  Leasar 
voices  swelled  the  chorus  with  greater  energy,  and 
it  was  re)>eat«d  across  the  CTiannel  with  GalUe 
entliusiiusin.  Tbehigli  priest  of -cnlinient,  Diderot, 
tlid  not  wruple  to  name  it.s  author  with  Homer  and 
Enriiiidfs  ;  luul  as  if  to  prove  that  this  vas  no 
momentary  Anglomania,  in  our  own  day  the  iM>et 
Alfre«l  de  Mussct  priH-laimed  it  to  be  '  le  preinier 
roman  du  niondc'  But  from  France  also  came  its 
comitactest  condemnation.  'La  natOTB^*  aaid 
D  .Oemltert,  'est  bonne  k  imiter,  maia  noo  pas 
jusqu'ii  I'ennnL' 

Haviag  drawn  the  ideal  tmaaa  la  Garittt, 
Rieiiaidson  pnKeeded,  some  live  7**>*  Wter,  to 
portray,  in  Sir  Charles  Granduton,  the  perfect  man 
— '  the  man  of  tnie  honour. '  This  is  a  work  of  much 
greater  ability  than  Paintla,  but  still  far  l»elow 
(  '/(iri.sxii.  It  has,  mon:»over,  no  o<>ntral  storv'  strong 
enough  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  the  ]iri)li\  iinpts- 
cability  of  itj<  sU|K!rfine  hen>,  whom  M,  Taine,  with 
an  unwonted  burst  of  critical  levity,  suggests  should 
be  stnifed  and  canonised  for  hia  weansome  good 
qnalitlea.    Baaldea  a  aoUtaiy  amagr  In  ~  ' 
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JtambUr  (No.  97),  aud  the  voluminous  but  not  \ery 
iBteresting  correspondenct*  iiul>liHhed  (with  an 
«MeU«nt  na«moir)  by  M»  Jiarbauld  in  1804,  Kicb- 
•tdtoa  l«ft  no  other  Utenuy  remaina  of  aay  im- 
portwice.  In  later  life  a  nervoos  habit  grew  apon 
nim,  which  terminated  in  1761  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
of  which  he  (lie<l.  Hc  liiui  left  hu  own  protmit  m 
his  letters  Ui  Liuly  Hradslmi>,'li  (Corr.  ii.  206,  and 
iv.  290);  but  it  might  aliiumt  have  Ikjcii  iIt'<liK-eil 
from  hi.s  letters.  He  was  a  sentimental,  purring, 
iiiethfMiioal,  well-meaning  little  man,  domenticatcd 
aud  airectionat«,  whoHe  titting  environment  wjis 
feminine  society  of  the  sympathetic  sort ;  and  he 
baa  repaid  the  gentle  caretwen  with  which  his 
worahippeis  tempered  the  win<l  of  adverse  critadBm 
to  Ua  mmA&n  aoul  by  duptnting  their  mx  in 
fatan  with  a  patieiMe,  a  diwriininatioD,  a 
tained  analysis  of  secret  spring  and  motive  which 
it  has  been  given  to  no  other  male  author,  living  or 
dea<l.  to  aoliieve.  It  is  thf  most  iiiiP(|uivocal  testi- 
mony to  bio.  native  gcniuM  tliat  impracticable 
method  of  telling  his  Kt^ry  bv  correspondence,  and 
h\»  intolerable  circumstanttality  and  ditfuitenese 
( he  thinks  nothing  of  an  epistle  of  fifteen  pages, 
and  Clarissa  takes  nineteen  for  her  will)  have  only 
MTved  to  tighten  his  hold  upon  his  reader,  and  to 
emphaMM  Mid  intensify  the  reality  of  hia  creations. 

A  npiint  of  BichardMo's  noveU,  with  an  sdmirablc 
PnAms  bv  Mr  liSidie  Stephen,  wm  israod  in  18^  The 
•SSiqraeC  Hn  0\i^»aX(  Blackwood,  Mansh  1869),  of  Mr 
Bnxton  Ponnan  {PortnigJUt^,  xi\.),  of  Mr  H.  D.  TnOll 
IContemporaty,  xliv.),  and  of  Mrs  Andrew  Lang  ( JfatiotuU 
Maina,  ziv.)  all  deterre  the  attantioa  U  the  ftadsak 
Ktf^borontrh.  Bee  Sahdwioh. 
Rlolirlieu,  Akmand  Jean  TM  i  lkssis,  Car- 
dinal, ])<  <  UK,  one  of  the  greale^^t  statesmen  of 
Kraiiif,  ujus  Imrn  of  a  noble  Imt  imi_H)\ rrislicd 
family  at  Kirhelieu,  12  mileH  SSE.  of  C'hinon,  S<?p- 
tember  6,  1585.  He  abandom-<l  u  military  career 
for  the  church,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  family 
the  hiBhoprio  of  Lu^on,  to  which  he  was  con- 
eauiated  at  tweotw-two.  R^reeentative  of  the 
F^toa  deigy  at  tlie  States-general  in  1614,  he 
attracted  the  ootioe  of  the  qoeen-mother,  and  rose 
in  1616  to  he  eeeretarv  at  war  and  foreign  afTairs ; 
but  tlie  <lownfall  of  Marshal  d'Ancre,  the  ({ueen- 
regent's  fiivonrite,  in  A^)ril  1617,  sent  him  Imck  to 
his  iliiM-.".,-  At  length  in  August  1620  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  young  king  were  reconcile<l,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  tlie  releliratt'd  Capuchin 
Father  Joseph — '  I'^minence  grise  *  of  later  dayw,  till 
his  death  in  16.18  the  intimate  friend  of  ilichelieu. 
The  latt^'r  showed  much  tact  and  patient  forbear- 
ance in  his  measures ;  he  funned  an  alliance  with 
the  powerful  Due  da  Luynes,  and  in  1089  «aa 
named  eariliBal,  in  1094  ndniater  of  atatak  TUa 
position  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  spite 
of  countless  court  intiigues,  and  ere  long  the  most 
jMiwcrful  cipen  and  s»H>ret  opposition  fronj  the 
•[ueen,  (iaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  hoet  of 
minor  intriguers,  fin«t  among  whom  was  the  too 
flunouH  DucncHS  de  ChevrcuHe.  His  first  iinjxirtant 
mea-siire  w u.-  tlie  blow  to  Spain  of  an  Hlli;inet_'  "ith 
England,  cemented  by  the  betrotlial  (162.'))  of  tlie 
king's  sister  Henrietta  with  Charles,  then  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  the  Valtelline  war  he  cleare<l  the 
eoaatry  ef  tlia  Spanleli  and  papal  troons,  but  was 
iwalile  to  pamui  na  advaatanh  and  had  to  submit 
to  the  tonne  of  the  peace  aTMomnn  ( 1626).  His 
next  taslc  was  to  destroy  the  political  power  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  After  a  nft4H!n  months'  siege, 
which  he  conducted  in  jwrson,  conoentiatin;;  all 
hia  energ)'  u|>on  the  task,  the  ^rreat  Hlroiigliolil  of 
La  lUxihelle  was  starved  into  HulimiKsion.  'Mn\\ 
Octol>er  162H.  He  next  turned  to  cnisli  Uohan 
and  the  Languedor  rel>els,  and  destroyed  the  proud 
walls  of  Montaulian,  last  refuge  of  Huguenot  in- 
Early  fa  1630  lie  enteied  Italy  with 


a  splendid  arm}',  himself  in  command,  and  soon  re- 
duced Savoy  to  submission.  Meanwhile  he  plunged 
into  dark  and  tortuous  intriguee  with  the  Italian 
prince:^,  the  iKipe,  and  with  the  Protestants  in  the 
north  against  the  House  of  Austria.  He  promised 
a  large  subsidy  to  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  and,  through 
the  masterly  diplomacy  of  Father  Joseph  at  the 
Ratisbon  Diet  in  June  1630,  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Ferdinand  t^o  di-miss  Wallenslein.  "The  first 
treaty  of  Cl»era»c<i  (.\piil  1631)  endetl  the  Italian 
war,  the  second  gave  France  the  imtMirtant  strategic 
iMMiition  of  Pinerolo.  Just  before  tiiis  final  triumph 
Hichelieu  hat!  successfully  surniounte<l  the  greatest 
danger  of  his  life — a  great  combination  formed 
for  nis  downfall  by  the  rjueen-mother,  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  the  House'of  (iuisc,  Hassompierre,  Cr^ni, 
and  the  Marillacs.  She  trie<i  to  bully  the  Idng  by 
bar  nolenee*  but  Biebelieu  followed  hia  master  to 
VenMilles,  and  again  had  the  whole  power  of  the 
realm  placed  entirely  in  his  hands.  So  ended  '  the 
Day  of  Dunes '  ( 11th  November  16;J0).  The  queen- 
mo'tlior  fli'il  to  I{ius--('!s,  IJassonipierre  went  to  the 
liastillr,  (Juston  lied  to  lyorraine.  The  cardinal  was 
now  made  duke  and  poer,  and  ^nvcrnor  nf  Hiittaiiy. 
Further  intrigues  and  attempte<l  reliellinris  by  the 
emigrant  unities  and  governors  of  ^>r<)Uricfs  were 
crushed  with  merciless  severity— MariUac  ami  Mont- 
morency and  other  nobles  were  sent  to  thf  block. 
Meantinie  Gnstavns  Adolphus  had  run  his  brief 
and  brillisnt  course;  ana  his  death  at  Liitzen 
removed  an  ally  with  whom  it  mi|dit  have  baeome 
diffienlt  to  TecKon.  In  July  1681  Riehcllea  hiA 
seized  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  He  continued  his 
intrigiies  with  tfie  Protestants  against  Ferdinand, 
b\ilisi(lisinK  them  with  his  gold,  but  till  Ifi.V)  he  took 
no  <j|Hn  part  in  the  war.  In  May  of  that  year, 
alter  (diaidcting  his  preparations  and  concluding 
a  close  alliance  with  Victor  Ama<leu8  of  Savoy, 
Bernhanl  of  Sa.\e  Weimar,  and  the  Dutch,  he 
declared  Mar  on  Spain,  and  at  once  placed  in  the 
field  an  army  of  IS8»600aMn.  Bat  his  lir>^t  etl'urts 
were  singularly  unsoecassful,  and  in  1636  Picoo- 
lomini  and  the  Cardinal-Inhmto,  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  entered  Pioanly*  erasMd  the  Bommfc 
and  threatened  Paris  itself.  Bnt  in  this  hour  of 
peril  Richelieu  rose  to  the  height  of  his  genius, 
and  awoke  a  new  and  irresistible  force  as  he  threw 
himself  uiMiii  the  patriotism  of  France.  With 
30,000  f(Kii  and  l'2,tHXi  horse  he  swept  the  enemy 
out  of  Picanlv,  while  his  ally  Beridiard  drove  them 
across  the  Rliine,  and  in  16.38  destroyed  the  im- 
perial anny  in  the  decisive  battle  of  lUieinfelden, 
a  victory  which  oj)ened  to  him  the  gates  of  the 
key -fortress  of  Breisach.  The  unexpected  death  of 
fiemhard  threw  tiie  fruit  of  his  victories  into  the 
hands  of  lUebeUea,  whose  policy  soon  bore  further 
fmifc  in  the  disorganisation  of  this  pewar  of  Spain- 
revolts  in  Catalonia,  and  the  loss  of  Fortni^'al ;  the 
victories  of  Wolfenbiittel  (1642)  and  Ivempten 
(1642)  over  the  Imperialists  in  tiermany  ;  an<i  at 
length  in  lt>41  in  Savoy  also  in  the  ascendency  of 
the  Fr«;nch  party.  Another  triumnh  that  same 
year  was  the  speeiiy  coUajise  of  uie  Imperialist 
invasion  in  the  north  by  the  Count  of  Soi>>(ins, 
who  perished  in  the  first  battle.  The  failme  to 
capture  Tarragona  was  the  one  exception  to  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  cardinal's  latest  years. 

Bnt  the  hatred  of  the  great  French  nobles  to  his 
rule  had  newer  ahunhorod,  and  Richelieu  found 
safety  alone  in  the  Icing's  sense  of  his  own  belplees- 
ne.ss  without  him.  He  was  firmly  convincea  that 
tiie  only  safe  government  for  Franee  wa'-  a  strong 
alisolulism  uncontrolled  eitlier  by  ilie  sellish  am- 
Vdtion  «»f  the  nobles  or  the  constitutional  legalism 
represented  by  the  Parlenient  of  Paris.  The  last 
conspiracy  against  him  was  that  of  the  (irand- 
equenry,  the  young  Cinq-Mars,  whose  intriguea 
with  Gaeton,  tim  Dnka  of  Bonillon,  and  tba 
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Spaninli  court  were  soon  revealed  to  tlie  ranlinal, 
tne  centre  of  a  network  of  e^pionacc  wliich  covercil 
the  \vli()li>  of  France.  When  the  hour  was  ripe  he 
plac(,'«l  in  the  king's  hondH  at  Tarancijn  pnKjfs  of 
tlio  tiaiU)rou8  plot  with  Spain,  ami  wiu*  j;iven  full 

Sowers  as  Lieutenant-general  of  the  realm.  Cinq- 
(ara  and  De  Thou  w^ere  al  once  arrested,  and  the 
wretobed  cowani  (laaton  of  Orleans  iiaMt«ned  after 
his  Itfald  to  buy  his  own  security  by  betraying 
his  MeompUoeB.  Cinq-Man  and  Dq  Than  were 
ezoeated  at  Lyon*  in  the  antninn  of  18491  But 
the  great  miniater  waa  Unaalf  dying  in  the  hour 
of  his  (n^te«t  triumphs.  Death  had  often  drawn 
iii'  ir  liitn,  hut  the  strong  will  and  fiery  soul  within 
lii-4  frail  and  feeble  frame  had  thrust  him  a»ide  and 
retaine<l  the  fleeting  life.  He  faced  the  inevitable 
at  last  with  calm  tranquillity— wljen  the  [irit^t 
bade  him  forgive  his  euemie.-*,  he  niiuli'  answer,  '  I 
have  never  hwl  any  other  enemies  than  tlie  state's. ' 
We  see  the  same  unliuman  impersonality  in  the 
identifieatioD  of  hinaaelf  with  the  state  in  his 
Mtmoint  'I  havo  been  severe  to  some  in  order 
to  be  good  to  alL  ...  It  is  jnatiee  that  T  have 
loved  and  not  vengOMiee.  .  .  .  t  wlabed  to  give  to 
Gaul  the  limits  that  nature  ha<l  marked  out  for 
her  ...  to  identify  (Janl  with  France,  and  wher- 
ever the  ancient  (Jaul  had  been,  thon^  to  restore 
the  new.'  He  dietl  4th  I>pcenil>er  ltU2,  txiqaeath- 
iiig  M.izarin  to  the  kin;^;  !li  hL-i  .hucpcssih. 

Richelieu  built  up  Ihe  |M)wer  of  tiic  l'"rench  crown, 
he  achieveil  for  France  a  prejwnderance  in  Europe, 
and  throughout  life  he  moved  onwards  to  his  goal 
with  tlie  .Hiruagest  tenacity  of  purpose,  unmoved 
either  by  fear  or  pity.  He  destroyed  the  local 
liberties  of  FraaeBb  and  eroafaed  every  element  of 
•oostUntknal  gownnniant.  and  Ua  poUflV  vtm- 
whelmed  the  atiiaaa  tvitn  and  made 

waste  places  some  of  her  iiiral  piorinces  and  most 
thriving  towns.  Onr  jadgment  of  bim  will  always 
differ  according  as  we  examine  his  end  or  his  means 
— the  public  or  the  private  man.  He  never  sacri- 
ticcil  to  pcrsonftl  ambition  the  intercst-Mif  liin  country 
as  thcHc  Hwmeil  to  himself,  but  he  often  forgot  in 
his  nu'tbodn  the  laws  of  morality  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  nee<l  here  to  discuss  the  more  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  hia  end  was  actually 
identical  with  the  highest  good  of  France— the  best 
defence  tliat  even  so  redoubtable  a  Chauvinist  as 
Henil  Martin  ean  offer  is  that  he  merely  detreloped 
ont  to  the  fiill  tendendes  long  rooted  in  French  soil, 
and  that  no  other  ideal  of  a  {Hjlicy  was  then  jjof.sible 
for  France  but  a  systematistHl  alwoiutLsm  under  a 
lienelicent  despot.  Xor  luwf  we  h\  iii|ialhy  to  spare 
for  tlie  corrupt  ari>l  Ht'llisU  nolile.'f  whurii  he  cmshed 
\vit!i  Ji  scMTity  HO  intTciless  that  he  ilrove  twenty- 
one  iien*.t!i«  into  exile,  all  of  them  the  greatest 
names  in  France,  banishetl  sixty-five,  several  of 
these  ladies,  while  seveoty-three  nobles  were  flnng 
into  prison,  and  forty-tiine  wen  eitherJiehMiidea 
or  died  in  prison. 

We  know  the  faeeof  Riebelieo  best  from  Philippe 
de  Champagne's  picture  in  the  Lonvre,  in  which 
the  energy  of  the  model  had  pasmd  into  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  A  jmle  apparition,  the  hmtc  ghost  of 
a  great  man  in  Niichelets  phrase,  nriilicr  (IchIi  nor 
blood,  bnt  all  intellect,  a«  V'i'""'  '^f  Voltaire, 
he  looks  down  u|M>n  as  still  with  tluit  sti-adv  and 
pein  tMitiii;,'  i-ve  and  that  iiii|M-iioiis  gcsturi'  that 
overawed  the  king  and  the  proudest  j)eors  of  France. 
The  weakest  point  in  Richelieu's  duuraeter  was  Im 
literar>'  ambition  and  the  extraordinary  piuns  be 
took  to  construct  a  literan*  reputation.  His  own 
plays,  for  the  teto  of  which  he  trembled  with 
anxiety,  sleep  in  safe  obliTlont  bvfe  Ua  Mimmre^ 
are  still  read  with  interest,  forming  n  subtle  and 
eTa)>orat«  panegyric  upon  himself,  so  that  Michelet 
sa\s  iti  lii--  ])ara'lo\i('al  manner,  yet  not  without 
truth,  '  if  one  would  not  know  iUchelieu,  one 


should  rea<l  liis  Memoirs.'  He  founded  the  French 
Academy.  His  ('()rres|>ondc!ice  and  Stat«^  Papers, 
e<lit«'il  by  il'.Avcnel,  (ill  S  \ols.  of  the  Collection 
de  Dortauentt  itUdiU  sur  riUsiotre  tie  France 
(185.'i-77). 

Se«  the  article  Fbanck  ;  (^pefigue,  Jitchelieu,  Mamrin, 
ft  La  Fmwle  ( 2d  ed.  ).  snd  Lr  Card,  dr  HichrlUu 
{imr^  \  :  Dimsieux,  U  Carri.  Richflini  (1X85);  D'Avcncl, 
RUhth'U    it    III    M'jii'i  rrh  if  ubujlut    {'i   voU.  >^'J)\ 

Hanotaux,  HitUiirt  du  Curtl.  d(  Hiehelieu  (18i(3). 

Richmond,  an  ancient  mtmidpal  borough  in 
tlM  North  Biding  of  YcMrkshire,  on  the  leA^  Dank 
of  the  deep-dmnnelled  Bwale.  49  mllee  by  a  liraadi* 

line  NW.  of  York.  Its  Norman  casUe  (1072- 
1146),  now  utilised  for  barracks,  stores,  &c.,  has 
I  a  very  line  lianqueting  ball  aiui  a  koeii  1(K)  feet 
I  high.  Other  buildings  are  the  jiarisb  cbuich  \  re- 
i«tore«l  by  Scott.  1860).  with  gooil  wcmmI  cArvinp ; 
Queen  Elizaltetli'n  grammar-school  ( ITHiT  ;  rebuilt, 
184&-68);  the  iiiarkct-hou.se  ( 1854):  and  the  Perpen- 
dicular tower  of  a  Franciscan  friary,  founded  in  1258. 
The  raoecourBe  (847  feet  alnivc  ^tia-level )  conimands 
a  magnifiMnt  view.  Till  1867  Richmond  returned 
two  memban,  and  then  till  1885  one.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 
4mi  (1881)  4008:  (1881)  481&  The  earldom  of 
Rhdimond  waa  eonnned  by  the  Gonqneror  on  Ua 
kinsman,  Alan  Ruftu.  son  of  the  Count  of  Brittany, 
and,  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  crown 
through  .John  of  (Jaunt,  was  grant'od  by  Henry 
VI.  to  the  father  of  Henrv  VII.  Henry  VIIL 
created  his  natural  son,  ib  iiiy  Fitzroy  (1617-36), 
Duke  of  Richmond,  as  Cliarles  11.  did  his  natural 
son,  Charles  Lenno.x  (1G7'2  17'23),  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Kicbmond  and  Ciordon. 
See  works  by  B.  Oals  (Utia,  imi.  CIsrfcson  (18&k 

Klchmond,  a  town  of  Surrey,  8^  miles  W8W. 
of  London  (by  rail  9^,  by  river  16),  stands  partlr 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  Richmond  Hill, 
and  Partly  on  the  level  right  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  Terrace,  stretching  along  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
commands  an  unrivalled  prospect  of  hill  and  dale, 
woodland  and  winding  stream  ;  and  one  of  the 
fairest  river-views  in  Lngland  may  be  gained  from 
Richmond  Bridge,  which,  1(X)  yanCs  long,  was  built 
in  1774-77  at  a  eoat  of  £26.dbO.  Onlv  agatcfway 
remains  of  the  andent  royal  palaoe  «f  Sheen,  wbera 
died  Edward  III.,  Richard  II. 's  queen,  AoM  of 
Bohemia,  Henry  VII.,  and  Elinbeth,  and  which 
wa.s  rebuilt  by  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VII.  (1499), 
who  renamed  the  place  Richmond  after  bis  own 
former  earldom.  Tnat  palace,  which  has  memories 
also  of  Wolsey,  Charles  V.,  and  many  others,  was 
dismantled  in  1648;  but  the  splendid  deer-jiark, 
fonned  by  Charlee  L  in  1634,  remains.  It  covers 
2253  acres ;  and  its  brick  wall  is  nearly  8  miles  in 
circumference.  Scott  here  makes  Jeanie  Deans 
have  her  audience  with  Queen  Caroline.  The  well- 
known  '  Star  and  Garter,'  wliidi  datea  from  17ttt 
was  largely  destroyed  by  Are  in  1890^  hat  rehidtt 
in  1872-74  at  a  cost  of  £24,000;  its  banqueting- 
hotue  esca]>e4l,  hnilt  by  Barry  in  186S.  At  the 
parish  cbun  li  arc  biiritNl  the  poet  Thomson,  Kean, 
I>aily  Di  lU/tuiclerk,  and  Dr  John  Moore:  ami  here, 
t<Mi,  SwittV  Stella  was  Itaptiscil.  St  Matliia>' 
( lHi»8)  is  a  striking  building  In  Scott,  with  a  spire 
195  feet  high  ;  and  there  are  afso  a  \Vc>li  van  tbctv 
logical  college  (1834),  a  free  librarj-  (iskl),  A:c.  ; 
whilst  Richmond  wortiiies  other  than  those  alMtve 
mentioned  have  been  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
f^ollins^  and  Earl  Ru>»ell.  Market  and  nnr»««rA- 
gardeninc  ia  a  eluef  indnatry.  Richmond  was  in- 
corpomtad  aa  a  nranieipal  borough  in  I8BQI  Pop. 

rll)  748S:  (1881)  1M66;  (1891)  98,684  See 
(lisp's  Jtiehmomt  (1886);  Bound  Jtiekmomd 
( 1 881) ;  and  B.  a  Chaaodtoriii 

(1885). 
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Richmond,  ( l )  capital  of  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  KjihI  Fork  of  Whitewater  River, 
69  miles  bv  rail  NNW.  of  Cincinnati,  and  68  E.  of 
Indianauofis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Society  of 
Frieiuia.  wiio  in  18M  vrtablisliod  Earlhaiu  College 
hm,  for  both  rnxm.  Thmre  are  manufactures  of 
Mrieulttiral  in«]>leinentB,  machinery,  bcnlera,  Hour, 
We.  Pop.  {imn  12,743;  (1890)  16,608. -<2) 
Capital  of  Mnclison  county,  Kentucky,  120  miles 
by  rail  S.  of  (Hncinnati.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Central  Cniversity  ( Presby U'riiui  ;  1874)  and  the 
Mailison  Female  Institute.'  ]'ny.  (  !S9())  47S3. 

(3)  Tilt?  capital  lit  \'ii>;iiiia.  mi  tlic  left  liank  of 
the  .lames  River  ( iiere  crofuwil  by  a  numlier  of 
bridges),  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  about  l.'iO  miles 
from  its  month,  and  110  milea  by  rail  &  of  Wash- 
ington. It  i»  a  port  cf  flotry,  and  veneb  drawine 
14  feefc  of  waiter  aib  oome  up  to  khe  lower  end  of 
the  city,  where  there  are  laige  doelu.  Kichmond 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  SWp  of  hills,  the 
summit  of  one — Shockoe  Hill-;-nelng  occupietl  by 
tlu-  c;!]!!!!)!  (ITiXi),  whii-li  contains  vaniablc  cojoniK! 
arclii\e-'*  ami  pcn  tnuts;  it  jMwwesHes  alao  a  marble 
Statue  i>t  W'ii.'iliin^'ton  by  lloudcm,  and  in  its 
grounils  are  .statuew  of  Henry  Clay  and  'Stone- 
wall' ,lackson.  and  tlie  \N'it^liiiii;toti  iiKHiument,  u 
noble  bronze  group  by  Tlioma.s  Crawford.  Patrick 
Henry  Ls  buried  in  St  John's  churchyard,  and  Pnai- 
dent  'Monroe  in  Hollywood  Ceineteiy«  where  aleo 
is  a  Confetlerate  monument  90  feet  Ugh.  AmflOff 
Olber  notable  paUie  buildings  are  the  governor's 
■HUHioD,  tiie  new  dty  ball,  enatom-bottee  and  post- 
oBee,  penitentiary,  almnhoose,  and  markets.  In 
the  city  are  Richmond  College  ( Rantist :  1832)  and 
the  Virginia  Me«lical  College.  Trie  .laincs  Kiver 
Falls  here  tiupply  immense  water-|>ower,  ami  in 
1H9«>  tlif  city  t'ontaine<l  783  manufacturiii;,'  e.stali 
liHliifUMit.H,  emploving  21,618  hands,  with  a  caj)ital 
of  §Iti,r)lH),50<).  The  chief  of  tln  se  are  numerous 
tolMcoo-factories  (employing  U7D2  people),  great 
nlllag^mUta,  iron-foondnee,  nail-worka,  machine 
and  locomotive- worka,  flour,  meal -flour,  and  paper 
milk,  and  fertili^r-worka.  Five  railways  meet  at 
Riehmood,  which  is  a  terminus  aleo  ol  the  James 
River  and  Knawha  Canal ;  and  there  are  regnlar 
•teaineia  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  flour,  and 
to)>acco.  Hiciiniond  was  founded  in  17.37,  and 
became  the  capital!  in  1779.  On  26th  Decemtter 
1811  the  burning  of  a  theatre  destroyed  the  lives 
of  .-ixty  peraons,  including  the  governor  of  the 
fitate.  In  1861  Uicbmond  wa«  select<?<i  as  the  Con 
federate  capital,  ami  from  that  period  w^as  the 
objective  point  of  the  Union  armies  in  the  eoat, 
and  defended  Itv  (ieneral  Lee  with  a  large  army 
and  formidable  lines  of  earthworks  (which  event- 
ual^ extended  for  nearly  40  milea),  until  the 
•eisore  of  the  lines  of  supply  by  (tenerale  Grant 
and  Slieridan  compelled  its  evacuation,  after 
almost  a  year's  siege  and  a  series  of  sanguinary 
battles,  oil  the  niglit  of  April  2,  186.x  A  con 
hidi'ialiif  jMirtion  of  the  city  \va«  Imrned  by  the 
retieatiii;,'  ( 'onied>'rates.  Hiii  in  the  quarter  of  a 
century  tliat  foiloweil  Hicluiionii  recovered  her  old 
beauty,  and  more  tliaii  her  ohl  proHperity  and  im- 
porUince.  In  1888  an  'agricultural,  mechanical, 
and  toljftcco  exposition '  wa»  held  here.  Pop. 
( 1 860 )  37.910';  ( 1870)  61,038  j  ( 1880)  63.600 ;  ( 1880 ) 
8 1 . 388.  See  the  artieiee  MoCuLLAH,  Obant,  Lkk, 
United  Statrs. 

Richmond,  I.Kiai,  autimr  of  the  Dairyman's 
Daugktrr,  wa?<  iMirn  at  Liverpool,  29th  .lanuary 
1772,  and  while  a  child  was  lamed  for  life  by 
leaping  from  a  wall,  lie  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  anpointe<i  in  1798  to  the 
joint  curacies  of  Krading  ana  Yaverland  in  the  Isle 
of  Wiffht,  in  1805  to  the  rectory  of  Turvey  in  Bed- 
•Imdablre,  where  he  died,  Bth  luy  1887.  Be  wrote 


Fathers  of  the  English  Church  and  Dutnettic  Por- 
traiture--nwmoin  of  his  three  deceased  children — 
and  in  a  happier  hour  his  Dairyman't  DaUffhUr, 
Neffro  Servant,  and  Young  Cottager,  three  evan* 
gehoal  traola  which  liave  carried  Ids  name  over 
the  world.  Collected  they  form  AnntUt  of  the 
PoorOSiAy.  See  the  Memoirt  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
GrimOawe  (1828;  ed.  by  Bishop  G.  T.  Bedell, 
Pbila.  1846). 

Richter,  .Ioh.vnn  P.\ri.  Fkikdrich,  usually 
known  by  bis  j.eii  iiam.>  of  Jean  PauL  (with 
the  French  pronunciation),  Gernjany's  greatest 
humorist,  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of  spring 
(21st  March)  176.3,  at  Wunsiedel,  a  little  town  of 
the  sequestered  pine-clad  Fichtelgebirge  in  North 
Bavaria.  The  imeginetive  boy  wae  branght  up  in 
the  idyllic  sabbath^Ufe  ef  tho moimtaiiiTlUagCB  in 
which  his  father  was  Pjurtor,  went  to  school  at  the 
town  of  Hnf,  and  in  1781  was  sent  to  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity to  study  thetilogy.  But,  like  Lessing,  he 
did  not  study  theology  ;  Itousscau  and  \'olt4Ure, 
Swift  and  .Sterne,  Pope  utnl  'V'ouiii,'.  had  much 
stronger  attractions  for  him,  and  he  t<«>  resolved 
to  write  books.  He  R><sf  rted  bis  inde|>endence  of 
custom  by  discarding  the  i)erii»ig  and  stiff  necktie, 
wore  his  hair  long,  his  shirt  and  vest  open  at  the 
throat,  and  dress^ni  him  aa  he  pleased.  But  he 
fonnd  it  harder  work  to  get  brBad  than  to  write 
and  assert  his  position  aa  aa  'amaadpated '  youth. 
Being  poor,  he  sot  fanto  debt  all  rannd.  and  in 
November  1784  fled  secretly  from  Leip^,  to  go 
and  hide  his  head  in  the  poverty-strickennome  of 
his  mother  (a  penniless  widow  since  1779)  at  Hof. 
liir^  first  literarj'  'children'  were  satires;  but  he 
could  get  no  publisher  to  intriwluce  them  to  the 
world,  until  in  1783  Voss  of  Berlin  gave  him 
flirt  \  loui»  d'or  for  T/tt  Greenlaiu/ Ldw-siiitn.  The 
Imok  was  a  failure.  For  three  years  Jean  Paul 
struggled  on  at  home,  his  mother  spinning  hard 
for  breail,  he  helping  with  the  few  florins  he  earned 
by  luH  pen.  He  read  enoimously,  omnivorouslv, 
and  eat  omun  ■"*^'""ig  excerpts  from  the  books  fie 
devoured— a praetieene  kept  up  from  earlv  boyhood 
to  old  age.  These  many  folios  of  closely-wtitten 
pages  were  the  storehouses  npon  which  he  drew 
tor  mat<'rials  when  he  came  to  write  bis  romances. 
He  took  loiij^  rambles  amongst  the  hills  ami  foresta, 
bis  hair  flying  in  tlic  wind,  a  liook  in  his  hand 
or  a  song  on  his  lips,  and  a  favourite  dog  at  bis 
iieels.  In  the  Iwtrinning  of  1787  he  began  t<i  teach 
the  children  of  ditl'erent  families  in  the  district, 
and  of  course  taught  by  original  methods.  All 
this  time  he  still  went  on  writing,  and  during  his 
nine  jrears  of  tutorship  produced,  amongst  other 
things,  the  satirloal  JSgtmet*  from  the  DevtTa 
Papert  {lim),  FSibeP*  J&urney  (1796),  and 
FrewleTa  Complaint  (1796),  the  last  two  amongst 
the  best  examples  of  his  satirico- humorous  writings ; 
the  beautiful  idylls  Dominie  H'l/z  (  179,3 ),  Quintm 
Fu/eui  (1196;  fing.  trans,  by  Carlyle,  1827),  the 
Parmnn  Jiihihe  (17S»7),  tiie  first  two  jwrbajw  the 
most  iinishetl  things  Jean  Paul  ever  wrote ;  the 
grand  romances  The  Invisible  Lm/gr  (1793),  Hes- 
perus (1795;  Eng.  tran.s.  1865),  and  flower,  Fruit, 
and  Thorn  Pieces,  or  Sieftenkas  { 1796-97 ;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Noel  1844  and  1871,  by  Ewing  1877); 
CampanertktU  (1797 ;  Eng.  trana  I8S7),  a  aeriee  off 
reflections  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  an  on- 
digestible  book ;  and  the  prose  lyrical  idyll.  My 
PrtLytectire  A  tit"f)ioffnii)hi/  (1799).  The  IniHsihle 
Lodge  was  his  Krst  literarj'  success ;  Hejti>eriis 
made  him  famous.  In  17!t(i  ( 'liarlolte  von  Kalb, 
j>erliaps  the  most  remarkable,  certainly  the  most 
advanced,  woman  of  her  a(,'e  in  (Germany,  wrote 
to  express  her  admiration  of  the  book  ;  and  a  few 
montlis  later,  at  her  invitation,  Jean  Paul  visited 


J  Weimar.  There  Goethe  received  him  politely,  but 
>  withooolnMwe}  that^tooktraaSeblUer^atlltadib 
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when  Jean  I'dul  v\  eut  on  to  Jena  to  Bee  him.  The 
anUi^'Diiisiii  lietweeii  tlieiii  was  dwp  ami  funda- 
iiieiilAl,  ami  hi.st*<|  till  liealh,  IwiriK  at  liiiieM  but 
ill  ciiMccaled  li\  all  tlirw.  Horilor  and  Win  wife,  on 
the  otiier  liaml.  grwl«<l  tlie  young  ronianco  writer 
with  overflowing  aUniirstion,  and  gave  him  their 
friendship,  wbicE  aim  endured  till  death.  Ah  for 
Charlotte  von  Kalb,  she  did  not  Htop  at  friendithip  : 
in  spite  of  having  a  husband  already,  she  exercised 
her  sex's  fabled  privilege  of  leap-year — her  first 
letter  to  him  was  dated  29th  Februaiv— and  gave 
him  nnaftlcnd  the  love  of  her  vehement  neart. 

Krnni  this  tiiiu.'  fur  a  fi'w  years  Jean  Paul's  life 
was  rii  li  in  incident  and  full  of  excitement — an 
Odyasey  of  love  ativontures,  in  which  he  was  the 
object  of  extravagant  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the 
Women  of  <!iMitiany,  e-sjujt'ially  of  ariBt<x:ratic  daniea 
who  dabbled  in  literature.  They  gave  hiiu  their 
love  whether  or  no,  and  would  liave  deserted 
husband  and  children  for  bis  sake :  for,  though 
not  personally  handsome^  JeM  FmI  had  a 
wonderful  iMdnatimi  of  nuHUNr*  pArtiealarly 
towmrda  wooMin.  H«  fooad  all  women  ehann- 
iog,  he  was  a  delightful  talker  and  a  good 
listener,  and  had  a  sweet  and  sympathetic  smile 
— qnalitien  tluit  f\]ilain  a  j^ixxf  deal.  In  1801 
he  marrietl  a  Berlui  hulv,  and  three  yearn  later 
Hfittled  down  at  llavreutli,  attracted  by  its  Wan- 
tir^8  of  hill  and  valley,  and  by  itw  lK?er.  There  he 
^jM'iit  the  rent  of  liU  days,  leadin^^  a  simple,  busy 
life,  writing  his  books,  playing  with  his  children, 
tending  lii.i  pet  animals,  and  taking  short  summer 
joumoya  to  different  towns  of  Germany ;  the 
nresent  of  a  flower  filled  him  with  perfect  joy. 
His  loMt  years  were  clouded  by  the  death  of  his 
iiiily  mm,  a  promising  student,  in  1821,  and  by  his 
own  blindneM.  From  1799  he  enjoyed  a  {tension 
from  the  Prince-primate  Dall>erg,  and  then  from 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  He  died  on  14th  Novenilier 
iS'i.'j.  The  princi|>al  works  of  bin  marrie<l  life  were 
the  twi>  grand  ronmnce«,  Titnn  (18<M)-.S;  Kng. 
traiiM.  186*2)  and  IVild  OaU  (lM(H-3;  Eng.  tram*, 
as  Walt  ami  Vidt,  1849),  the  former  accounted  by 
himself  and  by  most  Carman  critics  his  master- 
piece, thoogb  Englishmen  would  generally  prefer 
the  latter,  as  they  would  certainly  prefer  AEaMnAOt 
to  Hnperus;  Sckmeitsle't  Joumev  to  #Vdtf*(1809; 
Bag.  trans,  by  Carlyle,  1837 land  Dr  KaUenberger'$ 
Tnp  to  the  Spa  ( 1809 ),  the  best  two  of  his  satirico- 
humorous  writings;  tin-  iilyll  FilH-rx  Life(\%\i); 
the  fragment  of  anotli-T  ^;iand  romance,  Nicholaa 
MdiLijnif,  or  Thi'  ('Diiu  t  \  \S'H\--2r2\ ;  a  neriea  of 
retleotioiis  on  l.tl' rut  uri  {  \''ii\r/ni/i-  ilrr  ^Usthetik  ; 
improved  ed.  Islj).  ciiiitauiiii'^  many  excellent 
thingH  about  poetry,  humour,  wit,  Htyle ;  another 
series  on  Education  (Levana,  1807;  Enu.  trans. 
1848,  1879.  and  1887),  a  book  that  raoJca  with 
RoaaMan%  amUe  m  a  standard  wofk  on  training 
tbo  yoongt  aad  is  full  of  evergieoo  wiadom; 
varloaa  patriotio  writing*  ( 1806-18) ;  and  an  an- 
finUbed  AvMAagr^pkf  (1896),  the  flnort  of  aU  bis 
idylls. 

Jc  iti  y^;uil  Htands  apart  entirely  by  himself  in 
Gerniiiii  bteratnre,  a  humorist  of  the  lirNt  water, 
a  Titan,  'a  ciilos^^al  s]drit.  a  lolly  and  ori^rinal 
thinker,  a  genuine  poet  [in  pnise  ],  a  high-mindeil, 
true,  ami  most  amiaule  man.  .  .  .  He  advances  not 
with  one  faculty,  but  with  a  whole  mind,  with 
intellect,  and  pathoe,  and  wit,  and  humour,  and 
imagination,  moving  onward  like  a  mighty  host, 
motle^',  pondemuH,  irregular,  irresistible.  He  is 
aot  auy,  sparkling,  and  praetae,  bat  daep,  UUowy, 
■ad  nat '  ( Carlyle ).  Two  irreeoDeilaUe  tndeoeieH 
strive  for  mastery  in  him  and  his  works — a  dreamy, 
lachrymoHe  Mnilitnentality,  that  shrank  fnMii  the 
rough  liiilt'ci  iti;_'-  of  life,  anil  wiught  refii<;e  in 
emotional  diM^ipation,  luxuriating  in  tears,  caress-  i 
iag  anrowi  ooqnettiqg  with  lovo^  melting  in  melao- 1 


choly  longings  for  the  world  Insyond  the  grave ; 
and  a  >.liarp  eved,  wide  awake  ct)mmon  sense, 
that  saw  wort(a<lay  realities  witli  the  utmost 
clearni'sM  ami  iliscrimination.  All  liis  great  i|iiuH- 
ties  of  imagination  and  intellect  were,  h»»wever, 
matle  ministers  to  his  humour,  which  had  the 
widest  range,  moving  from  the  petty  follies  of 
individual  men  and  the  absurdities  of  social  cnstom 
op  to  the  paradoxes  that  are  rooted  ia  tlie  per- 
manoni  oraiaanees  of  the  nniverse.  Ho  tons  his 
irony— a  tender,  revotent,  pUnrfol  {nmy— ap<m  all 
the  relations  of  human  life,  even  upon  the 
hcdieiit  Injliefs  of  his  own  heart.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  egotism  of  genius  that  often  shows  it«elf 
BO  strongly  in  him,  Jean  Paul  had  the  heart  of  a 
truly  great  and  go<Kl  man.  Ikime  calU  him  the 
author  jHir  i.irr/lcnrc  oi  tlie  lowly  iKirn.  the  pnverty- 
stricken,  the  neglected,  and  the  despisetl ;  to  this 
class  belong  some  of  bis  finest  characters,  as  Wuz, 
Fixlein,  Sieuenkiis,  Vult.  As  a  master  of  pathos 
he  is  put  by  De  Qnincey  above  Sterne.  Few,  if  any, 
have  wiittoa  witli  each  toider  lovo  and  such 
delleafee  fselfag  of  the  idyllic  joys  of  theooontn. 
and  the  happiness  of  simple  domestic  life,  particu- 
larly in  the  scboolhouse  and  parsonage.  He  had  a 
wonderfully  deep  and  sympathetic  insight  into  tbe 
nature  of  woman,  but  has  not  create<l  more  than 
one  lifelike  woman  (Lenette).  Yet  the  male 
characters  of  his  books,  in  so  for  an  thev  are 
humorous,  are  generally  living  Iteings,  or  else,  if 
secondary  character*,  well-drawn  pencil  sketches 
in  outline.  Jean  Paul  is  the  classic  author  of 
friendships  (Siebenkis  aad  Leili^ber,  Walt  and 
Vult);  iMamtdied  tliemwith  his  own  friendship 
for  HenBHW  aad  Oartd.  aad  for  OMo  and  tbe  Jew 
BmmaaacI  Ommad.  Naftare  was  to  bim  a  Uving 
and  divine  priMBSt :  he  loved  her  reverently,  from 
the  solemn  stars  to  the  tiniest  flower,  and  his 
descriptions  of  nature  embrace  some  of  tlie  loftiee* 
hynms  the  spirit  of  man  has  chante<l  to  the  lieanty 
anil  sublimitv  of  created  tiling-.— (  ■;.  neveral 
pa>ssages  in  Huperv*  and  WiUi  Vat*,  the  Dream  of 
the  Universe  in  Siebenktu.  God  aad  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  were  the  great  facta  ever  present 
to  his  mind,  influencing  ful  his  thoogbta  An 
endoiing  sense  of  tbe  etbio  worth  of  human  action, 
*a  aime  nvsnnes  for  tlie  spirit  of  all  goodness 
forms  the erown  and  gloty  of  his eolture  °  ( Carlyle  \. 
The  resson  why  he  is  so  little  known,  except  l*y 
name,  is  that  of  all  great  writers  he  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  reatl,  and  it  may  be  added  to 
understand.  No  reader  who  has  not  the  .stnmgest 
constitution  can  struggle  through  the  tanirle^l 
thickets  of  encyclopn'ilic  leurninj,',  tin-  tortnnii* 
wit,  the  dreary  wastes  of  digression  and  dullness, 
the  hothouses  of  tropical  sentimentality,  anud 
which  the  omn-Iike  gardens  of  his  creative  art  are 
hidden.  Si  prose  is  harder  to  translate  than 
Heine's  vmWk  For  literary  form,  for  order,  har- 
mony, or  rastoaint  lie  has  not  the  sHghtest  respect. 
The  piindpal  idea  in  liis  (often)  long  sentences  is 
too  frequently  lost  amid  a  labyrinth  of  snhonlinate 
clauses  The  story  is  chiefly  a  j>eg  for  .lean  l':iul 
to  han^'  .h  ail  Paul's  self  communings  and  re tl>H  lions 
upon,  a  p'tint  d'appui  for  the  pl«y  of  his  »it 
and  humour.  The  wildest  imi)robabilities,  the 
wildest  extravagances  of  fancy,  ure  indnlgeil  in 
without  check.  Sentenoe  follows  sentence  teem- 
ing with  allusions,  aartaghlSi  iaiages,  metaphor*, 
similes^  tambliag  oaa  ovw  another  in  inextric- 
able eon  fusion.  A  Crhos  of  idioms,  he  is  the 
greatest  and  most  pidHfe  woid<«oiaor  IB  tbe  laa> 
guu^j^e  :  he  com|)els  words  to  adapt  thnmnhres  to 
his  ideaa  Often  enough  his  diction  is  inflated  and 
Iwmbastic,  ami  his  literary  taste  execrable  ;  yet 
when  he  is  at  his  l)est  his  lan^ruav''*  niai'  liis  with 
I  a  majesty,  a  dignity,  a  natural  beauty  that  aio 
I  seldom  matebed  in  German  literature.  CaHyle% 
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Sartur  hejKirtit.s  anil  French  RevoluUvn  are  i*U}epe<l  I 
in  the  t^pirit  of  .li  iin  Paul,  and  show  how  grejitly  lie  | 
fa.HciiiaU^I  the  imagination  nf  the  nigged  bcutniiuui.  ' 

The  bent  editions  <>f  Jean  Fftiil'i  HVrAi  are  the  editions 
of  18tiO-«2  (34  voi«.>,  187»  (60  p»rtH),  and  1882  et  te<j. 
( Kiir»ohner's  Deutaolte  NatioDAl-Lituntur  seriM).  The 
best  oouipletv  Life,  that  by  Nerrhch  (Berhn,  l>Wy),  la 
marred  to  some  extent  by  thu  IKgvliau  spfculatum.-i  of 
the  writer.  The  more  important  biographical  luiuroeii 
■re  WakrkcU  am  Jmn  I'autM  Lrben,  his  Autobiography 
(182H).  continued  by  Otto  and  Forstt-r  (lMi7:«); 
Spazier's  Biajraphiitehrr  Kommrntar  ri!  J'hh  Juul't 
Wrrken  (5  vohi.  ls;tt);  Fdrstfr'a  J>i  iihcurtiii/keiUn 
(4  voU.  1S<53);  CV>rrc«pf>ndenei!  U'tWLoii  Jinri  I'aiil  and 
Ott..  (4  voU,  IK'ill  CViarlotto  voti  Kalb  1  l.Vf.' ),.I«cobi 
and  Voss  i  lH-IU);  and  Fr.  Vinoher's  A'ntM.  A/" 
Uaiiijt  (n»!W  jkTie*,  viil.  vi  1.H75).  In  pjijjhsh  the  ht'gt 
acouunta  are  contain<*il  in  ('iirl>lr M tfi-illnnc^iUJi  Kttajft 
(vol*,  i.  aj»d  lii.);  IX"  triune  v'h  Aiuihrtn  of  aiieciincn 
liaH^a^t'H  tranfilatMi  (voL  xi.  of  ColUcUfi  H'orkt);  and 
Life  of  Jeon  Haul  F.  Hiehter  (lHi5).  Ladf  Chatterton 
poUiMMd  »  wUeotion  of  tniulated  extiMll  ift  1850L 

Elchthofen,  Fkbdihaxd^Baboh  vow,timveller 

and  geographer,  wu  born  at  Ksrlmhe  io  Silesia, 

un  otii  May  l!S33,  wa><  educated  at  Breslau  and 
Berlin  univerxitie-H,  and  at  the  Geological  IiiNtitute 
of  Vienna  ilH.')(jl.  atui  in  I860  accoiupanieil  a 
Pm-^siHii  exiK'ditiDii  to  fitstern  A.Hia.  The  next 
twelve  yi'aix  he  i^\\*-\\x  in  travelling  timitigh  Java, 
Siani,  Burma,  Califutnia,  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
China  and  Ja|>an  (IStiS  7*2).  After  liia  return  to 
Europe  (1872)  be  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Berlin  Geograiihical  Society  ( 1873-7H),  profeMwr  of 
Ci-ology  at  Bonn  (1875),  aad  of  Gooor^liy  at 
lAijuig  (1883)  and  «t  Bwlin(18M).  W«  reputa- 
tion as  a  goognu>h«r  is  built  principally  upon  his 
gmtt  work  on  Chitui  ( Berlin,  4  toU.  1 877-81 ),  and 
upon  Die  Metiinjirodnktion  Kiiliforntens  (IHt)."), 
The  Nut  urn/  ^>yx(nn  uf  ]'olritnic  ll(M'ks  (Sail 
FraiiritM'O,  1S<57),  Aiif<i'ihi:n  und  Methotlen  tier 
hcutujen  Oeograjj/iie  (1^83),  and  numerous  articles 
in  geographieal  joumab,  jM«d  in  1888k 

Klc'lniu.   See  Castor-oil. 

Rickets  (according  to  Skeat,  akin  to  A.S. 
wrinmtn,  'to  wring),  or  R.\rnrris  ( Dr  (iliflaon's 
UMttdo-Greek  coina;:e  in  1650  from  Gr.  rhachit, 
'the  spine,' becnnse  a  pec  uliar  form  of  spinal  cnrva- 
fmn  naulto  therefrom),  is  a  dimaae  of  children, 
oluefiydianeteriMd  by  Um  imp«rfect  development, 
aoftiMMi  and  eeaeeqwldiitorlieii  of  eomew  many 
of  the  bonea.  Tlie  bonea  thoe  aUbeted  eonelst  nf  a 

sort  of  gelatinous  ti.st»ue,  which  will  ben<l  witliout 
hreaking;  ami  tlicy  are  .s<}  M)ft  that  they  may  l>e 
Ciit  witli  liie  knife.  'riioiij,'h  so  fMift,  they  are 
thickeiieil,  esiH'i  iully  at  liie  jiarl.H  where  growth 
normally  takes  [ilaee  iiiont  rapidlv  ;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  wrists,  anklen,  \c.  wdich  re«iilt«  has 
led  to  the  term  '  douhle  jointed,' often  applied  to 
those  sntTering  from  the  (liMose.  The  weight  of 
the  bodv  and  the  traction  of  the  muscles  acting  on 
bones  tnoa  oonstntcted  eause  tliem  to  bend,  and 
the  thigba  or  shine  are  abnormally  aidieil,  or  the  j 
spine  is  canred,  or,  in  slijjhter  cases,  only  the  ' 
normal  form  of  the  ankln  in  modifie^l.  In  aggm 
vated  eii-es  the  ehest  is  so  art'e*'te«l  hm  t4>  give  ri--e 
to  the  conilition  known  (ts  '  pigeon-lire.'i>t«'il  ; '  tiie 
lower  jaw  is  im|»erfertlv  ile\ elo|if<l,  and  tlwteetli 
jirojeel  :  ami  the  pelvis  tioeoines  f,o  alU'red  in  form 
a^.  ill  the  ca-e  ut  ;;irls,  to  render  future  childWar- 
ing  in  the  hi^hettt  decppoe  perilous.  Hiekets  U 
exclu.Hively  a  dueasenf  cnildhnod,  ami  rarely  lieginH 
lat**r  than  the  second  year.  It  appears  to  lie  cauF«eil 
by  unhealthy  snrronndings,  particularly  defective 
or  improper  food,  aad  insnncient  light  and  air. 
It  is  therefore  mueh  more  eommon  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  in  towns.  It  is  not  due  in 
most  eases  to  the  want  of  lime-salts  in  the  food, 
1»t  to  the  want  d  powier  in  the  chiU^  wyvlbem  to 


assimilate  them.  In  twme  of  the  large  cities  of 
Kar«i|>e  one  tliini  or  even  a  larger  proi«irtion  of  the 
chihlrcn  brought  to  tin-  out  patient  ilejiartnient*  of 
hoMpitalH  are  more  or  less  atfecte<l.  It  i»  a  very 
chronic  diseaMe,  and  if  at  all  severe  leaveH  its  mark 
on  the  liones  for  life.  It  is  very  rarely  fatal  of 
itHelf :  but  aflfected  children  are  much  less  able  tlian 
others  to  resist  attacks  of  other  diseases  (bronchitiH, 
diarrhnaj  hooniog«oough,  measles.  S»X  In  Ger- 
many this  malady  ia,  under  aa  oid  mie^ppielien- 
sion,  called  the  *  Engltsh  dieeaae.* 

The  treatment  must  be  mainlv  directed  to  the 
impruvement  of  the  general  heftltn.  Free  e.vjxieure 
to  jMire  biaeing  air,  sponging  w  ith  seAWater,  or  nea- 
liatliiiig  if  the  little  patient  can  Itear  it,  an  abund- 
ance of  suitable  and  nouri>>hing  foo<l,  cod-liver  oil, 
iron,  and  cjuinia  include  all  that  nee<l  lie  said  almut 
general  treatment.  The  administration  of  lime- 
salts  seems  to  do  little  good,  though  it  might 
naturally  be  thought  the  one  thing  needful. 
While  the  bones  are  still  soft  great  care  must 
be  talieB  to  Iceep  tlie  child  in  cneh  attitndea 
as  wilt  eanae  the  leeat  poeiible  atrain  npon  tlie 
afTected  part«.  When  the  bones  have  become  ossi- 
fied in  faulty  positions  surgical  interference  may 
often  be  usefol  in  pvodndiiif  amelleimtioD  of  toe 
condition. 

Rirltmun,  Tiio.mas,  an  English  architect,  was 
honi  at  Maidenliead  in  Berkshire  in  1770.  He  waa 
undecided  u  to  a  ealling,  beinc  bi  aaocMiloa 
chemiatk  fraeer*  oon-fietor,  and  uisnraaoe  agenk 
But  he  aeems  to  Imwo  always  had  a  love  for  archi- 
tecture, and  to  hftn  atndied  it  rarefullv.  Having 
sent  in  a  ile^ign  for  a  ehnreh  tliat  provw"!  hucce^s  ful 
in  a  government  eompetiti<in,  lie  settled  at  Bir- 
mingham a.s  an  architect.  He  (iesigrietl  a  great 
iiumiM-r  of  Gothic  churches  and  cha|>el8— e.g.  in 
liinniiigham,  Hampton  Lncy,  Bristol,  PrcKton, 
Carlisle,  &c,  many  country-houses,  and  the  New 
Buildings  nf  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  died 
in  March  1841.  His  Attempt  to  duKriminate  the 
Stytu  of  Architecture  in  England  fnm  tkt  Co»- 
(J  not  to  the  RefnrmaHon  (1817;  OA  ed.  by  J. 
H.  Parker,  IW2)  is  still  a  standard  authority. 

RIclcmnn.swortll,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  at 
the  conliiieiue  of  tlie  Colne,  C»a<le,  and  Chess,  4 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Watford.  It  has  a  church 
(rebuilt  in  1890)  with  interesting  monuments ;  and 
near  it  is  Moor  Park,  the  seat  of  tlie  ill-fated  Dnke 
of  Monmouth.  Pop.  of  i>arish  ( 1881 )  621 1  :  ( 1801 ) 
7672.    See  R  Bayne's  Hixtwiad  Sketch  (1870). 

Rirorliet,  in  Artillery,  is  the  houmling  of  a 
shot  along  the  grouiul  wliii  li  tuki's  pluee  wlien  a 
gun  is  fired  low.  Intentional  ricochet  tiring  was 
first  intrmluced  by  Vauban  at  Philipshurg  in  1688, 
lielieving  it  to  have  great  actual  and  moral  effect 
in  clearing  the  face  of  a  ravelin,  boation,  or  other 
rather  long  line  of  fortification. 

RIcord,  Philippe,  a  French  physician,  was 

U)rn  on  Idth  I)e<'enilM>r  18(K»,  at  Baltimore,  T'.S. 
He  came  to  Paris  in  IH'20,  and  after  1H2H  delivered 
there  two  annu.'il  (•oin>e.s  uf  li-ctnres  at  the  I'itii 
on  surgical  ojK'ratioiis,  ami  was  ajipointeil  surg<H)n- 
iii-ehief  to  the  lios]'ital  for  venereal  ilisease-..  This 

Bmt  he  held  till  his  retirement  in  Oetolicr  1860. 
e  died  on  '2'2<1  (h-toU'r  1880.  Ricnrd  won  a  world- 
wide reputation  in  the  specialty  which  he  had 
chosen,  a  reputation  which  he  owed  to  his  combi- 
nation of  accurate  obysioltKical  and  pathological 
knowledge,  manual  aextenty  as  a  stirgeon,  and 
felicitous  inventtvenemaixl  resmiri-e  a.s  a  ]ihysicinn. 

Tlic  nmre  important  of  his  nuim  rini.-t  workx  sire  On  the 
Km)itii!lini  ut  of  tlir  S/Mculiiin  ( IKti  \ ;  Trtntiw  on  I'ttierral 
.Vfiliuiirf  i  IKW  I ;  On  ItUnnorrlKniir  (>/,hthnlmift  ( lS42  i ; 
fniiimjraplnrdl  Clinic  of  thr  I'r r-  ul  Ilofi<Hal  ( 1841  Wi ) ; 
J^llert  on  Hpjthilit  I3d  od.  IMvi ) ;  and  Lteturu  un  Cancer 
(ad  sd.  1860). 
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BIDING  AHD  DRIVINO 


Kiddles  (A.S.  rtkdeUt,  from  rdtdan,  'to  inter- 
jirt^l  I,  or  Skn.se  KIDOLES,  to  adopt  Dr  Tvlnr's 
lilua-f.  liiive  l>een  tiefineil  a»  *  roundaljoul  ilefini 
tii.ii^  of  ilio  liearer  lnus  in  ;:imt*H  what.'  They  were 
\*  hil  ly  popular  in  tiiiu  aiitinuitv,  a«  to  day  tliey 
aif  i>o|tii]!ir  iiinoug  many  half  civili»c<l  nu-<.*^< — not 
ulisolute  navagca,  for  to'  perceive  an  anaioji^y  de- 
nianilH  Noine  measure  of  culture.  They  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  clasHes — riddles*  admitting 
of  mure  or  lexH  eany  solution,  and  riddles  wlioae 
■olutaon  is  beyond  any  wit  of  man,  onleM  indeed, 
M  is  mj  often  the  oaie,  the  answer  is  known 
already.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  enigma 
propounded  by  the  Sphinx  to  (£«IipUM  (cj.v.),  and 
thill  wliich,  aroordinj..'  to  Plutarch,  Homer  die<l  of 
rhiijiriu  lit  mil  being  able  U\  answer.  It  weeriis  to 
u.s  easy  now,  lor  it  wa«  the  one  alM>ut  the  two  Ikivh 
wlio  went  bunting  :  all  they  caught  they  tluiig 
away,  and  all  they  could  not  catch  they  carried 
Iiomei.  Of  inaoiuBle  riddles  Samson's  is  a  good 
instance,  and  this  which,  in  a  Russian  folk-tale,  is 

rat  by  *  Boota '  to  the  prinoeas  :  '  A«  I  came  to  yoa 
saw  on  the  way  what  was  bad,  and  I  etniek  the 
bad  with  a  bad  thing,  and  of  what  was  bad  the 
had  dM.*  Naturally  the  princess  could  not  guc«<8 
tint  ha  had  killed  a  ^nako  with  bin  lance ;  8be 
gave  It  up,  and  bad  to  murrv  bim.  Such  pro|M)unti- 
ing  of  riddle.-*  for  «agt'i>  (her  band  to  bi^  hi-iul  in 
tills  instance )  nieetH  uh  fre(|uently.  .I(i»«-iibus 
ri'litles  how  Solomon  and  liiram,  ting  of  Tyre, 
once  bad  a  cont'est,  in  which  Solomon  nrst  won  a 
large  suni  of  money  from  Hiram,  but  presentlj' 
lo0t  it  all  1  tack  to  Humm's  subject  AbdeuHm.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba,  again,  eame  to  poM  tba  wise  king 
with  enigmaa  ('iranit  tentai*  eoaa  migiMtihns, 
ao  it  runs  in  the  Vnlgate)!  the  teiala  of  aidU  be 
tween  Virgil's  shepherda  are  a  atandard  classical 
in8tance ;  and.  to  come  down  to  later  times,  the 
HiiHHian  folk  talf  bas  many  analogues  in  other  folk- 
lores and  in  our  own  ballad  mintitrelsy— e.g.  in 
'Proud  Lady  Margaret,'  *Gaptaiii  Wedderhoni,' 
and  'The  ElHn  Knight." 

The  riddle  i(»  found  iti  the  Koran,  ami  wveral 
eolleetiona  of  ridilleH  exist  in  Arabic  and  Penian. 
They  were,  it  kcimiui,  also  known  to  the  ancient 
fir^'ptians,  while  among  the  Greeka  they  were 
allua  la  the  earlient  times  with  the  otaeular 
responses,  and,  like  Sanwon'a  riddle,  were  gener- 
ally in  poetical  fbnn.  But  in  Greece  they  firet 
came  into  vo^ue  about  the  time  of  the  '  Seven 
Sages,'  one  of  whom,  Cleobulus,  wa-s  celebrated 
for  the  compoHition  of  mctiical  ifrijili'ii.  Kven  the 
greater  poeis  liid  not  ilisilain  t<i  intr<Khice  them 
into  then  w  ritiii^:s,  nr  tn  ilcvute  \s  b(iit'  piM'ui^  to 
the  Hultjfct  -e.g.  the  Si/ruiw,  commonly  a.>-('ri)K'd  to 
TlieocritU!*.  Appuleius  wrote  a  Liber  Luilirrvrum 
et  Griphorum,  but  it  is  hmt ;  and  almost  the  only 
name  we  can  fix  upon  l'<  a  certain  Cudiun  Finnianus 
Hymposius,  whose  riddles,  oompriaing  a  hundred 
hexameter  triplets,  are  termed  byStiudbelm  *  rub- 
bish'(' eaamina  h«q»t» '  )• 

The  riddle^  hat  more  perha|w  as  an  anmnement 
for  the  hatMlial  hall  on  winter  ni;,:btH.  or  for  the 
monki)<h  refectory,  than  tin  a  ^erioui  inti  Hcctual 
effort,  wa.-*  much  <-nIti*ated  durin;;  the  iiiidiili-  n<;<->. 
Many  French,  Eii;,'li«h,  and  (ifiiiian  iiiliilf-U»okf 
•  •\i~t  in  M.S.,  mill  nome  were  priiit<'il  at  uii  early 
}ieri<Kl.  Wynkyn  de  Wordea  Denumudi-.s  Juyuim 
(1511)  omtainit  several  riddles  that  are  nimply 
coarse  ji'^t^-;  but  otherx,  again,  well  illustrate 
tlie  simple  faitb  of  media\al  (  bri>«tendom— e.g. 
'Dentatul:  Wliat  bare  the  best  burden  that  ever 
was  borne?  Betpim»e:  The  aas  that  oarried  onr 
Lady  when  she  lied  with  onr  Lord  into  Egypt.' 
The  Reformation  checke«l.  if  it  did  not  wholly 
Htop.  till-  merry  |>ii.''time  of  riitdle making' ;  but  in 
France,  in  the  17th  century,  it  began  to  creep  back 
into  favour,  ontil  at  last  riddles  rivalled  in  popn- 


larity  the  madrigals  and  sonnets  of  the  period.  Le 
P^re  Menijxtrier,  in  1694,  wrote  a  grave  treaii.se  on 
the  «ubject  ;  ami  In-forc  that,  in  1(1445,  ilie  AbK- 
Cotin  ba<i  publi.-^lied  a  rtcunl,  in  the  j)reface  to 
which  be  mmle^tly  diiblxni  hiiiiM<'!f  '  le  FtTe  de 
I'Enigme.'  '  FoHterit>  ,  ailils  a  Fi  encb  critic,  'baa 
not  recognised  hi«  paternity.'  The  ta^te  tor  riddle- 
making  grew  and  grew,  and  many  brilliant  French 
writers,  such  aa  Boileau,  Voltaire,  Madame  da 
Deffand,  and  Rousseau,  did  a  little  in  tUl  line, 
until  finally  the  Meratrt  de  Fnmee  bacmo  a  fort- 
nightly repository'  of  riddles,  the  solution  of  which 
secured  a  reputation  in  society.  In  Germany  we 
have  Scliiller's  delightful  extravaganza,  Turandot ; 
and  in  England  ('owj>er,  Fo.x,  Canning,  and  Fraed 
are  a  few  of  the  makers  of  |K>etical  riddles  or 
Cbarmies  . ).  To  day  with  us  the  riddle  i»  a 
mere  jeu  tf esprit,  a  conundrum  or  {mn  couched 
question-wise;  but  among  the  Irish,  tiennan,  and 
RuH.sian  peasantry-,  the  Gypsies,  the  Zulus,  the 
Samoans,  and  many  more  races,  the  old-fashioned 
sense- riddles,  often  enshrining  a  mythological 
germ,  still  hold  their  own.  Thus,  'in  tne  govern- 
ment of  Ftimr.  on  the  niiwsian  of  ft  mMri■g^  the 
bridegroom  ana  bis  friendi  are  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  bride's  cottage  until  they  have  answered  all 
the  riddles  her  friends  put  to  them  ;  and  in  one  of 
till-  villager  in  the  Janjslav  government  a  l»argain 
ol  which  the  bride  is  the  subject  is  concluiltNi  l»e- 
t  ween  the  ^jriMnnsman  and  the  "  seller  of  tlic  liritle  " 
— riddles,  answered  by  gestures,  instead  of  words, 
taking  the  place  of  com.' 

See  chap.  iii.  of  Tyior**  Primilirt  Cvlture  (1871); 
Rjdaton's  Songs  of  ihe  Jtiutian  PcojUr  ( 1872 ) ;  two  articles 
in  Onee  a  Wtek  (1868);  one  by  13.  FittgenJd  in  the 
(Jcntlnnan's  Maffosine  { 1881 ) ;  Friedreioh't  Oetekiehte  det 
lUUiueUiUm)  ;  Kolland's  DevineUa  ou  Etttpmrt  Popu- 
latre*,  with  a  preface  by  Oa«ton  PahH  (1877),  and  a 
btbUagmphy  of  bitj  otbar  works j  and  filsdA's  /'lessrftsi 
€t  UmAhIIcs  ds  la  OoMiiVM  ( IMC). 

Kidlng ( Scand.  thriding nr  tridin^,  'third  part'), 
a  term  appljp<l  to  the  three  iMirt*  into  which  the 
county  of  V  i:k  divided,  termed  respectively 
Fa-st,  West,  Hinl  North  Hiding.  .\  siniiLar  ilivision 
exi^l'/il  in  several  other  cuiuitifs  iu  tlic  .Vn^^lo- 
Saxon  jK'rioil,  the  lul/is  of  Kent,  the  ntfitJt  of 
Susjtex,  the  jmrts  of  Lincoln.  In  Domesday  Book 
Yorksliire  was  divided,  as  at  present*  into  three 
ridings,  and  subdivided  into  wapentakes. 

SldtaC  and  DriTlaf.  The  art  of  riding  may 
be  divided  into  (1)  ordinary  riding,  (2)  school 
riding,  (3)  circus  riding,  and  (4)  f>ide-sa<ldle 
riding.  The  two  objects  ainie<l  at  in  ordinary 
ndiiii/  ( which  includes  riding  on  the  roati,  hunting, 

Idg-sticking,  stock-driving,  breaking  in  young  and 
renbly  handled  horses,  playing  polo,  race  and 
st«i>|dechase  riding' )  are  to  lemain  in  the  i^ddle  and 
to  make  the  animal  carry  its  rider  ¥rith  the  greatest 
possible  ease  to  itself.  The  former  of  these  objects 
IS  the  one  nhaoBt  entirely  aimed  at  by  the  bteaker 
when  giving  his  first  lessonaj  Ike  latter,  by  the 
flat-rare  jockey.  Hence  we  find  that  the  saddle 
and  seat  adopted  by  the  Colonial  buckjumiiing 
ritler  are  tbo^e  that  are  Itest  suite<l  for  'sticking 
on."  The  large  pads  on  the  llaps  of  bis  saddle  are 
aliout  six  inelies  iN-pp.  and  are  eurwil  backward, 
so  a«  to  lit  H^'ninst  his  thighs,  a  little  alwtve  the 
knees,  in  a  niantier  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
tbini  crutch  (or  leaping  head)  acts  on  the  la^lyV 
left  leg  in  a  side  mublle.  The  seat  of  the  jockey, 
instead  of  lieing  that  in  which  most  security  can 
be  obtained,  is  the  one  by  wliioh  the  rider  can  best 
conform  to  the  movements  of  Ms  moults  Henee 
we  find  that,  even  in  Australia,  many  of  the  best 
jockeys  on  the  flat  are  but  very  po<»r  performers 
on  a  "liuekjumper.  In  all  kinds  ot  riding  balance 
rather  than  nip  should  be  the  chief  means  for 
retaining  one's  seat  in  the  saddle,  for  if  mnamlar 
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action  be  couistantlv  eniployed  Ui  'wtick  on'  the 
muBcI&si  then  bruu^ht  into  play  will  aoon  iMWome 
tired,  and  will  be  unable  to  act  at  the  verv  moment 
their  aid  i«i  raottt  required.  One  valuable  rule  in 
lidinK  ia  tbat^  ezoepi  when  amlyiiig  (lie  leg  to  tbf 
aoimaTs  side,  the  leg  from  (be  Knee  ttown  dumM 
remain  unaltered  in  itA  |KMition,  so  that  neither 
knee  nor  foot  will  work  backwards  or  forwards. 
Tiie  iiiovemento  of  the  itpj>fr  piirt  of  the  body 
Mhould  be  r^ulate<l  by  tlit-  play  of  tlie  lii]>.s.  There 
should  )je  tii>  Imllowiii^'  out  of  the  Miiiall  of  ihu  lnu'k 
or  pushing  out  of  the  chest,  or  any  otlier  ac  tion 
which  would  give  rigidity  to  the  muscles.  The 
great  reason  why  juiy  approach  to  etiffueus,  when 
riding,  should  be  avoideci  u  that  it  liaB  to  be  main- 
taioM  routealar  effort  and  is  oooMqueDtly  fol- 
lowed by  fatigue.  As  soon  as  the  munlei  heaome 
tired  Idiey  are  weak  and  alow  to  aofc.  Conse- 
quently, if  they  be  kept  «tiif  (or,  more  oorrectly 
speaking',  in  a  contrncted  coinHtioti)  tlic.v  will  In- 
unable  to  ilo  any  work  tlifv  iiuiy  1«j  ciillfd  upon  tu 
perform  in  dlifctive  a  manner  an  tliey  wotild  do 
were  they  kept  liswiin.  Hence  a  iK.'r.>«»u  nliould 
ride,  as  a  rule,  by  halanee  and  not  liy  ^p,  until 
the  moment  come«  to  put  forth  the  required  mus- 
cular effort.  The  rider  nhonld  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  two  very  common  fauU»  of  holding  on  by  the 
rnne  and  of  putting  too  much  wcif^ht  on  the 
Rtirmpe,  and  Im  should  try  to  ride  with  hia  seat 
well  under  him  and  not  stack  out  behind.  If  he 
find  that  he  19  insecure  in  his  saddle  he  should 
allow  no  false  shame  to  prevent  him  from  getting 
one  in  wMi  li  lin  will  have  a  firmer  hold.  To  give 
tlii.-s  aihlitional  grip  the  saddle  may  )j«  covered 
with  huck^kin,  or  with  leather  the  rough  side  of 
whicli  is  jmt  on  the  ontaide.  The  wwhlle  »hon1d  be 
roomv.  The  hack  part,  upon  whieh  the  .^eat  resin, 
shoufd  be  fairly  tlat  *,  the  seat  ought  to  have  a  good 
'dip'  in  it;  and  there  should  be  tolerably  large 
'  rolls'  on  the  Haps.  To  become  a  good  rider  one 
will  require  plenty  of  practice,  and  a  frequent 
change  of  horse  and  saddle.  The  English  style  of 
riding,  which  has  been  adopted  with  marked  anooeae 
in  the  hnnting-field,  racecourse,  steeplechaHe-course, 
and  polo-ground,  is  treated  clearljy  and  system- 
atically in  Captain  B.Ayen'»  Biding  {  riuicker  iV-  ("o. , 
3*1  ed.  Lond.  1891).  There  is  also  much  valuahle 
advice  i^iven  in  that  excellent  work.  Colonel  (ireen 
wood's  Hints  on  Horftfrnnrithip  (Moxon  iV  t'o., 
London).  In  the  Bfulminton  Lilnary  !><x)k  on 
Kiiiing  (Longmans,  Green,  iSc  Co.)  this  subject  is 
treated  from  the  old-fashioned  riding-scbool  point 
of  view,  at  which  we  shall  presently  glance. 

in  trhool  riding  the  object  of  getung  tlie  horse 
to  cany  bis  rider  with  the  gVMteat  nombte  ense  to 
himself,  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  ordinary 
rider,  is  sacrificed  to  a  large  extent  for  increased 
control,  so  as  to  get  the  horse  to  perform  the  various 
airs  (le  tnanige  with  precision.  The  Enf,dish  mili- 
tary riding  system  is  a  kind  of  com|ironiise  V- 
tween  that  of  the  continental  haute  ^"/r  ami  the 
English  hunting  style.  Although  great  inij[»ruve- 
ments  have  l>een  made  in  hi^b  school  riding  in 
France  and  Cernmnv,  the  riding  instruction  oon- 
tained  in  The  Cxriitri/  Hegulatiotig  ha.s  remafand 

Ktetically  unaltered  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Bancher,  we  may  remark,  was  the  great  master  of 
school  equitation  of  the  previona  OMMintiffin.  His 
tyistem  has  been  much  modified  for  the  better  by 
Captain  Raabe  and  M.  Fillis,  although  these 
ma-Hters  differ  in  some  detAiln  from  each  other. 
M.  Ilfirroil  s  Art  /j'/nr.^tir  ( HotlischiM.  I'aii--)  is 
nionhleil  on  the  teuchiii",'  of  Haal>e.  /'i  hk  i/h  t  de 
I>rr\xnf)(  iinil  il' hiiintii> mtt  I  Marjxm  iiiul  ]■  lain- 
marion,  Paris),  by  M.  Filiin,  contmns  all  tiis  yievrs. 
Both  are  rauNt  valuable  work^  on  Viauitution 
tavanU,  and  ^loold  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
stad«at  PMTloas  to  tlieir  npipannuMe  Mr  H.  L. 


Anderson  wrote  Modem  Horiiemamh*p  on  the  same 
subject;  but  it  is  neither  so  elaborate  nor  so  in- 
structTV(^  as  either  of  the  other  two,  which  ought 
to  Ih>  read  conj(^tlv.  Of  the  two  we  prefer  that 
of  M.  FiUiS)  nmeeiiuly  na  he  tMelm  tlinl  the  horse 
should  eutr  nts  hena  in  n  fnar  and  leas  fatiguing 
style  than  that  advised  by  M.  Barroil,  who  in  this 
respect  follows  the  instruction  of  Baucher.  In 
M.  Fillis  H  book  then  •»»  nome  vnlonbio  eommm 

fair  fx  xiir  Jiaurher. 

Although  e.xhibitionii  of  school  riding  are  often 
given  in  a  circus,  we  must  separate  it  from  Hrfus 
riding^  which,  properly  speaKing,  is  limited  to 
performances  (standing,  leaping,  tlancing,  and 
tumbling)  in  an  upright  position,  either  on  a  pad 
or  on  too  bare  liack  of  a  horse.  The  only  part 
wMdl  we  nrald  term  riding,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  is  the  'bounding  jockey  act,'  in  whidi 
the  'artist,'  while  ridin{|r  round  the  ring,  takeo  off 


ifl  saddle,  stands  on  ft,  gets  off  his  horse,  and 
jumpM  antride  on  him  and  on  tup  of  his  back  while 
alhi-  an  in  ml  is  galloping  round. 

In  si/lf  sfidtl/r  riditttj  the  la<ly  depends  for  swnrity 
of  seat  in  liiil  irirr  aiid  ou  tlic  grip  .'.lie  has  on  the 
upper  and  luwer  crut>citei».  Her  right  leg  in  placed 
over  the  former,  and  she  presses  her  left  leg,  a  little 
above  the  knee,  against  the  latter  when  sne  seeks 
their  aid.  Her  left  foot  should  not  be  placed 
'  home '  in  the  sUrrop,  but  only  as  far  as  the  ball  of 
the  foot ;  and  the  heel  should  oe  slightly  depressed. 
If,  when  her  left  leg  is  hdd  in  this  manner,  she  can 
Just  feel  the  pressure  of  the  lower  crutch,  the  length 
of  her  stirnip  will  Ik-  al«)nt  right.  The  only  pace 
at  which  she  should  put  weight  on  the  stirrup  is 
the  tn)t.  The  ^at  requisite  for  obtaining  a 
•wjiiare'  seat,  which  i»  the  one  correct  [xisitiou  for 
a  la<ly  on  !ior>.el)ack,  is  for  the  rider  to  put  her 
weijght  on  her  right  leg,  and  not  equally  on  both, 
as  IS  often  wrongly  advised,  and  to  bring  the  left 
shoulder  up  as  much  as  the  right.  The  body  should 
lie  free  from  all  stiffness,  and  should  be  keut  erect 
by  the  play  ol  the  bip-jointa,  and  not  by  hollowing 
ottt  the  enmll  of  the  Imek  and  pnmng  out  the 
chest.  She  should  tr^*  to  get  her  seat  well  under 
her.  We  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of  the 
'Scott  stirru]),' vhicli  wifl  always  release  the  foot 
in  the  event  of  a  fall.  The  liest  book  on  ladies' 
riding  is  Th>:  Hursncimun  ( Tliacker  &  Co.,  London), 
by  Captain  ami  .Mrs  Hayes.  French  ideas  on  ladiee' 
riding  are  e\poun<ied  in  UAmOXOM  (Bottnehild, 
Paris),  by  M.  Musany. 

The  art  of  driving  is  studied  in  Great  Britain 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  having  the  horses  in  perfect 
control,  which  iu  necessitated  by  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  countiy  and  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
thoroughfares  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  America 
and  Australia  there  are  iKJtter  opportunities  for  fast 
driving.  Hence  in  England  a  snowy  style  of  trot 
tin^  is  sought  for,  while  speed  is  more  th  iL  ii' 
of  m  the  I'nited  States  and  in  the  Anti|H»iii«. 
.Although  strenuous  ellorts  are  Iw-ing  made  to 
tstlablisli  trotting  as  a  sp(»rt  in  Hiitaiu,  and  trot- 
ting meetings  are  often  held  at  the  Alexandra 
Pane,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  we  great^  doubt 
whether  it  will  obtain  any  permanont  footing. 

The  b««t  books  on  dllvinK  sre  DrMy  (Bsdminton 
library) ;  Ridimff  0md  Driving,  by  J,  H.  WsMl :  CoocA- 
inu,  by  Lord  W.  P.  LsaiMix;  Dwm  Ukt  Road,  by  C.  T. 
Birch-KvynsidaoD;  Amet^m  TrotUrtthy  Hiiam  Wood- 
niff;  snd.^flM»v  Ite  fVvffen^by  John  tlplsn.  Ssealao 
tlie  srti^  Brtdlx,  OoACKiire,  FoxHonniro,  Hobbk- 
HACiNo,  and  TnomN'o. 

Rldlfy,  Nkhol.v.s,   Protestant  martyr,  win 
liorn  Rliout  l.'»00,  of  goo<l  Ntirthumbrian  stock 
From  tiie  gramnmr-Rrbool  of  Newcasstle-npon-Tyne 
he  passed  to  I'l'inlnoke  Hull,  Cambridge,  be<'aiue 

fellow  iu  1524,  and  master  in  1540.  The  spirit  of 
the  RaConiwtioii  bad  altnady  l<gnn  to  ptnotrate 
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both  miivanltiM  i  Tyni»3»  and  Bilney  bad  Unebt 
tbe  new  doetrinee  at  Cambrid^,  and  Ridley, 
no  leM  tban  Cranmer  and  Lattmer,  Carabridue 
Btudento  ahout  the  n&me  period,  had  early  CHuglit 
Boiuethinu  of  tlieir  spirit.  Ridley  went  next  to 
Paris  and  to  Luuvairi,  ami,  lui\  iiig  i  iKuiintered 
some  of  the  most  active  Ki.'foriiie[>.  uliriMMl,  after  a 
three  years'  alu^ence  returned  tirinly  f^'ruunileti  in 
the  new  ductrinei».  He  wan  iiia<le  proctor  to  the 
aniverMity  of  Cambridge  in  1533,  becaiue  donieetic 
cba|tlj\in  't<)  rrHnnicr,  afterwards  to  tbe  king,  and 
hatl  alrt'Hilv  ]>wn  itiade  vicar  of  Heme,  canon,  first 
of  Canterbury,  then  of  WeatmiiMter,  and  rector  of 
Soham,  when  in  1M7  he  ma  caiaed  to  be  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  An  ardent  and  outspoken  Reformer, 
vet  withoat  either  bigotrv  or  intolerance,  he 
brought  grent  learnine  and  admirable  preaching 
power  to  the  t'ause,  and  iiiiickly  made  hiiiuielf  one 
of  the  fnieiini-«t  kadfrs  <»f  the  churcli.  On  the 
deprivatiun  nf  liniiiier,  Hisliop  of  London,  in  ir»50, 
Riillev  iMvanif  lii>  "-uccesHor.  In  this  hi^^h  jMis-ition 
he  <Ii.siingni.-4|ieil  himself  by  his  moderation,  hi% 
learning,  and  hi*  miitiificenoe,  prompted  Edward 
V'l.  to  uie foundation  of  Christ's,  St  Rartholomew's, 
and  8ft  Tbomaa'  bospitaU,  and  assisted  Cranmer 
in  tbe  piepaiaiioo  of  tbe  Forty-one  Articka,  after- 
wards radneed  to  thir^-nioa.  In  IfiSSheviritedthe 
Prineeas  Marv  aik  Honsdon,  but  failed  to  shake  her 
adherence  to  her  mother's  faith.  Thereupon,  after 
the  deat!i  nf  Filwanl  VI.,  he  warmly  e»«j»ou»e<l  the 
caufie  of  i-iuiy  .iane  (irey,  and  at  St  Paul'M  Crojw 
declare<l  Initli  Mary*  and  EliznlH-th  t<>  1m'  illt'Kiti- 
mate,  July  1*5,  liSM.  As  itoon,  however,  a-s  Mary 
Wius  prLH'laimtHi  lie  repaired  to  Frandingiiam  to 
make  his  (H-aee,  but  wati  coldly  received,  and  soon 
stripped  uf  liis  dignities  and  aent  to  tbe  Tower. 
Once  at  least  he  attended  mass,  but  bis  apilit  soon 
returned  to  him.  In  March  1554  he  waa  Not  to 
Oxfocd,  iQgathar  with  I<atiaMr  and  CruoMrt  to  be 
tned  Uf  a  eomniittea  of  eonvoeation,  and  after  a 

Srofitless  disputation  all  three  were  adjudged 
efeate<l  and  olj«<tinate  beretios,  and  oondemneiito 
8uir<T  at  the  stake.  A»  England  wa»»  not  yet 
fornmlly  reconeile<l  t<>  Himie.  the  sentence  wmld 
not  be  carried  cint,  aii«l  m  innliiif,'! y  Ridley  lay  in 
Bocardo  gaol  attJxfuril  for  ei;,'lii«'eii  niuntliH,  writing 
the  while  a  noble  and  toiu  liiu;,'  taiewell  letter  to  his 
friends.  After  the  f«irmality  of  a  »H>corid  trial  he 
Wits  led  forth  to  e.xecution,  along  with  Latimer, 
16th  October  1555.  The  stake  was  placed  in  front 
of  fi&lliol  College,  and  liere  Ridlqr  IMay<xl  ^  man 
in  the  nidatoT awful  tonnenta  of^ a  aBiouldering 
lira  that  boiMd  him  ahiwly  to  death.  His  writingH 
were  collected  io  a  volume  of  the  Parker  S^K-iei  v 
series  (1841),  with  a  life  by  Rev.  H.  Christnia.H. 
See  hi»  Life  l,y  Dr  Olonoester  Ridley  ( 1763). 

Riehni.  Kih  akd  (K.via.  Auof.STh  a  learned 
Protectant  theolwgian,  lK)rn  at  Dierwlnirg  in  lia*len, 
December  20,  18.'«).  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Hatia,  beeaoie  vicar  at  Ourlach  in  185S,  garrison- 
preaeh«  at  Mannbaim  in  185A»  and  qwUifiad  aa 
prii>al'doema  in  tbe  theolofrieal  faenlty  at  HeMel- 
oerff  in  I8S8.  He  waa  appointed  an  extra  ordinary 
profeMSor  here  in  1861,  at  Halle  in  and  onli 
naiy  profeenor  at  the  latter  in  1866.  He  die.l  Ajiril 
S,  188H.  Of  his  nutiierori.s  iHHtks  most  important 
are  Der  Lehrbrgnif  '/»•*  llthnirrhriifg  {\Kts  :,\\; 
fid  ed.  1867);  Die  Mfjununigchen  \\ 
(1875:  2.1  ed.  1KH6;  Eng.  trans.  1890);  Drr 
Bfftrijf  drr  Su/ine  im  Alten  Tatlamfiit  (1877): 
and  the  |H)7sthiiniou»  Alttcstiunente-Thtologie  (ed. 
by  Fahncke,  1890)  and  EinUitung  tn  d.  Alte 
TrMtitment  (ed.  by  A.  Brandt,  2  vols.  1889-90). 
He  edited  the  seeond  edition  of  Ha|rfeld  s  Com- 
•MHtery  OH  Ihe  P$ttlm*  (4  voIn.  1867-71 )  and  the 
illTaluanIo  Hnndiritrtfrhiuh  drs  fnf>/isrftr,(  Altrr- 
iAmnu  ( 1884),  and  was  from  1863  joint  editor  of  the 
foarterly  TkeoiogiteKe  Studien  mid  KrUiken. 


KleL  Louis,  a  Canadian  insoiigent,  hon  1b 
Manitoba  in  1644,  became  a  leader  of  MeUs, 
or  French  half-breeds,  and  headed  the  Red  River 

rel>ellion  in  1869  70,  afterwards  escaping  from  the 
count rv.  In  1885  he  again  establisbed  a  rel»el 
government  in  Manitoba,  and  in  Novcnilter,  the 
riising  having  been  quelled,  be  was  executed  at 
Regiua. 

Blenzi«  Cola  di.  tbe  Umooa  BomaB  tribuM^ 
aa  bom  at  Rome  m  131S.    Hia  narantage  was 
bumble,  hia  ^ther  befaig  a  tavam-Mmr  Mmed 
Lorenzo,  hy  ahhra^atioB,  RieDao;  ilia  ftunily 
name  of  Gabrini  is  snmetimes  adde^I.    The  stin 
Nicolas  (shortened  into  Cola)  studied  grammar 
and   rhetoric,    rea<l  and    re-read   the  Latin  his- 
toriauH,    pliiloBophers,    and    poet**   (Greek  was 
scarcely  yet  known  in  Italy),  and  excite*!  ln>  im- 
agination, while  at  the  name  time  he  ct>loureil  his 
speech,  with  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
spired writers.    The  assaasinaUun  of  bis  brother 
by  a  Roman  noble,  whom  be  found  it  imiHwcdble  to 
briag  to  pnnisbniant.  fiaally  determined  him  to 
ddiver  the  dty  from  tb»  hanaraoa  thraldom  of  the 
barons.   In  1343  be  was  appointed  by  the  haada  of 
the  Guelph  party  spokesman  of  a  depntatkm  sent 
to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon  to  Iteseech  Clement 
VI.  to  return  to  Rome  in  order  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  the  tyranny  of  tlieir  noble  oppressors. 
Here  he  obtaineii  a  favoural)ie  hearing  from  the 
(>o|>e,   who  appointed  him  notary  to  the  oivic 
diamber.    In  April  1344  Rienzi  returned  home, 
and  sought  to  obtain  the  countenance  oi  the 
magiatntes  in  his  ideas  of  reform ;  but  laform  he 
found  waa  impossible  without  revt^tioB;  and  for 
three  years  be  loudlj  and  openly  meMoad  Hw 
nobles.   At  last,  when  Rienai  Hmmht  ha  eoald 
rely  on  tbe  support  of  the  citixens,  hie  summoned 
them  together  on  the  28th  of  May  1347,  and,  snr- 
ronnded  by  UK)  horsemen  and  the  papal  legate,  he 
deliveretl  a  magnilioent  disroiime,  ami  prof.«0!*e«l  a 
Bene>  <if  lawM  fur  tlu"  Iwtter  government  of  the 
oommuiiity,  N\liieli  were  unanimously  approveti  of. 
The  arinttK-ratic  M-natoni  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  Rienzi,  aa  tribune  of  the  holy  Roman 
republic,  was  invested  with  practically  dletatorial 
power.   The  pope  confirmed  the  eloquent  dictator 
in  his  authority ;  all  Italy  rejoiced  m  hia  success, 
and  foraisn  laada,  avca  wariika  Fianea  (Mooiding 
to  hhi  enthtulaatic  Mend  at^  admirer,  Petrarch ), 
be|{an  to  dread  the  reviving  majesty  of  tbe  Etenial 
City.    A  bright  dream  flashed  aoro»u<  Rienzi  s  im 
agination,  the  dream  of  ever>'  preui  Italian  from 
r>ante  to  Mazzini — the  unity  of  I  inly  and  the 
Hupremacy  of  Rome  1    Rienzi  ilespat<litii  nu-v^ei). 
gers  to   the   various   Italian  states,  re<iue»iing 
tliem    to   send    deputies   to   Rome    to  consult 
for  tbe  general  intereats  of  tbe  peninsula,  and 
to  devise  m>nMirai  far  He  unification.  These 
messenger*  were  eveiywhara  raooived  with  enthu- 
siasm, and,  on  tbe  1st  of  Aognat  1347,  200  depotiea 
amemhied  in  the  Lateran  Chnrdi.    Riana  was 
erowned  trilmsa  with  great  oereraony  on  the  16th 
.■\j)ril.    Rut  the  nohle^  were  still  bitterly  hostile ; 
Rieii/.i.  who  defeate^l  them  in  a  bliKxly  Ijattle  on 
the    2(t(li    November,   liecame    suddenly  inf»tn«tl 
«  ith  llie  instilence  of  victory  and  jMiwer,  and  pro- 
(•e«iie,i  to  levy  taxe.s  and  enforce  olM"<lience.  The 
IMipal  authority  was  turned  again><t  him  ;  after  a 
short  reign  of  seven  months  he  loot  heart  at  the 
combination  of  forces  against  him,  and  fled  to 
Naples. 

After  two  jaan  of  idigioDB  meditation  among  tha 
monnttfna  oi  the  Ahrani,  Bienil  rmnmad  hia  life 
as  political  reformer,  and  went  to  Prasue  to  secure 

the  support  of  the  emperor.  Cliarles  fv.  Charles, 

however,  sent  him  om  a  prisoner  to  Pojie  flenient 
VI.  to  .\vignon,  hut  by  the  mediation  of  I'etrarcb 
lie  wa-i  released  frt>in  imprisonments  A 
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louocent  VI.,  resolved  to  take  advanta^'t?  of 
Rienxi's  old  popularity  in  onler  to  crush  the  (>i)\s  er 
of  the  Roman  noblw,  now  beooming  titNil>lc»uiiiu, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  in  tiie  tnu  ol  Cardinal 
Albonioz.  Their  iiuMkatnMi«ifiifyaaaaBpliAhe<l, 
■nd  the  power  of  the  nobles  onithiwwn  again. 
Rienzi  aimed,  however,  at  re-establishing  niin- 
self  in  su|*rcnie  authority.  In  AuRUMt  1394, 
Imvins  borroweti  money  and  raised  a  f<iiiall  ImmIv 
of  soldiers,  he  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  eiitiy  into 
Hoiiif,  anil  \N ius  iTceived  with  iiiii\fi>al  itrclHina- 
tiona.  But  niisfortune  had  impaired  and  il<'l>a>>('<i 
hi*  character ;  he  abandoned  hiniHeif  to  luxurious 
living,  and  bis  once  generous  sentiments  bad  siven 
place  to  a  hard,  mistnutful,  aod  cruel  diqwemon. 
The  baron*  iwued  to  recogniae  his  government, 
and  fortified  themselvee  in  tbeir  CMtlee.  Tbe  war 
ai;aitist  them  necessitated  the  contraetion  of  heavy 
exjienses ;  the  people  jjrumbled  ;  Rienzi  only  grew 
more  severe  and  capricious  in  im  exactions  and 

fiiirii?<hiiient«.  He  even  ninniered  tlie  free  captain, 
•rti  Moiin  uli',  for  his  wealth.  In  two  montiis  his 
rnh'  lunl  Wrotne  intolerahle,  and  on  the  8th  of 
OctolMT  an  iiiluriatt'd  crowd  »urn)unil''il  liini  in  the 
Capitol,  and  put  him  to  death  witli  ferocious 
incn^aiities. 

The  fortunes  and  fite  of  Rieosi  have  been  msde  the 
subject  of  s  runutoos  by  Lord  Lytton.  and  of  an  opera  by 
Wkgner.  Si-e  monogrsplis  on  Kicnzi  by  Pspencordt 
(Hamburg,  li^l),  Aoriso  (Aiuieu»,  1885},  and  Uodo- 
oaaaehi  (Buis,  1888);  and  the  historiae  of  Madiaval 
Rone  by  Onflnovia  and  Bennieat. 

Rlesenieebirice  (i.e.  'Giant  Mountains'),  » 

mountain-raii).'e  al»ot>t  '2.3  miles  long  by  16  broa<l, 
M'liuratin;;  llohcntia  from  rniKsian  Sikwia.  Seen 
from  Sili'Miu  on  the  nortli  tlioy  look  like  a  ^gaiitic 
wall  of  rock,  jiicrcii  at  jilace}*  by  iU'vy  niviiies. 
On  the  south  tliey  fill)  away  more  );rn<limlly.  Tlie 
hishest  jH-ak  is  tlie  Schneeko|)iH>  (.")2(iO  feet),  the 
lonieat  mountain  in  this  part  ot  Europe.  Granite 
and  civstalline  scbistB,  especially  oiica-slate,  are 
the  principal  geologic  eonnitnenta  of  tbe  nuige. 
There  are  only  three  pMaea :  one  in  the  eaat,  with 
a  railway,  from  Landedrat  in  Silaaia  to  Trautenau 
in  Bohemia ;  one  in  the  west,  from  HirBcbberg  to 
Reiclienliert; ;  and  one  in  the  middle,  from  HinM-h- 
Wrx  to  St  I'eler  in  the  Upper  Elbe  valley  in 
Ii4>]iemia.  The.se  mountains  are  a  favourite  loiirist 
rewrt  of  the  (iernuinN.  They  lijfure  in  populai 
legend  a.s  the  home  uf  the  inoiintain-spirit 
Hul>ezahl,  called  abo  *  Herr  Johannes,'  who  nilvn 
the  weatl»er.  See  Meyer's  Jieitehandbueh  liv 
Letzner  (6tb  ed.  1888) ;  and  BubtzaUt  «mm  Begruti- 
dvmg  in  der devUekm  Mfth»  {Vngan,  19B5). 

RIeHl,  a  town  of  w)uth  Sicily,  10  miles  NW  of 
Terranova,  has  sulphur-mines  and  makes  wine  and 
olive  oil.    Pop.  11,914 

Rietl  (aoeicot  Rente),  a  ei^  of  Central  Italy. 
4i>  miles  NE.  of  Rome,  m  walied,  and  presents  a 
DiediiBval  apnearanee;  it  haa  a  fine  cathedral  with 
a  monvment  i>y  Tborwaldsen.   Fop.  MI8. 

Bleraillx  Abbey,  sitnatetl  26  miles  N.  of 
York  and  10  K.  by  N.  of  Thirsk,  is  ti  ruim-*!  edilii  e, 
Norman  and  Early  Enj^lish  in  style,  oriuiiiully 
built  for  the  Cistercian  order  by  Walter  rE-'|>ec  in 
1131.  The  ruins  consiNl  of  the  choir  and  transeptM 
of  the  church,  with  a  choir-arch  75  feet  high,  the 
refectory,  and  tiie  gate-hoose.  They  occupy  a 
beaatifal  aite  in  the  vallegr  of  the  river  Kye : 
*  Rievaulx '  is  sidd  to  be  a  oormption  ni  '  Bye  vale. ' 
At  the  di.H.iolution  thia  waa  OM  of  tlw  liehest 
foundation's  in  Yorkshire. 

Riff,  a  tiHiiie  jjiven  to  the  coast  dintricts  of 
Bortbem  Morocco  extending  from  Ceuta  to  the 
weatem  frontier  of  Algiers,  and  forming  a  line  of 
Steep  eliffo  with  few  barboura  Its  Berber  iobabit- 
Mti  were  foimerly  mneb  addieted  to  aavaga  jiney. 
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Rifle-bird  {PUlorhie  jparadunu),  often  apoken 
of  one  «f  tbe  '  Birds  of  Fuadise,'  is  perbajw  tbe 
best- known  apecies  of  a  geaaa  wldi^  aoooading  to 
Elliot,  com  prises  four  speeleB  eonfined  to  AnstraKa 
and  to  New  Guinea.  Ptilorhia  paradueut  inhabits 
tbe  aonth-eastem  districts  of  Australia,  and  is 
found  only  in  very  thick  •Imnh.'  The  male  is 
ragarded  as  more  splendid  m  plumage  than  any 
otberAuatialiaabira,  Tbe  npper  parts  are  valvaty 


Bifle>bird  ( Ptilorkii  paraditeuM). 

black,  tinged  with  par]^;  tbe  under  murta  velvetgr 
black,  diversified  with  oKva-green.  The  erown  m 
tiM  bead  and  the  throat  are  covered  with  innam«r- 
able  little  specks  of  emerald  green  of  most  brilliant 

lustre.  The  tail  is  black,  the  two  central  feather« 
rich  metallie  ).,aeen.  The  female,  as  is  often  the 
(•a>^>,  i.H  nntch  dallar  ookond  tbw  bar  wti  fiaa 

HoNKV-EATKii. 

Rifles.  The  object  of  rifling  any  weapon, 
whether  cannon  or  small-arm,  is  tor  the  purpose 
of  <-au.Hing  the  projectile,  when  cof>jric»t  i»i »» o.s, 
lired  from  such  weajsm,  to  rotate  J.  up»imo«» 
round  its  axb,  and  thus  to  "■•■V- 
in)|mrt  steadiness  to  it  in  its  passage  or  fligbt 
through  the  air.  The  subjeet  of  rifled  eaaaouias 
alreaily  been  dealt  with  under  tlie  head  of  Cannon 
(q.  v. ) ;  in  this  article,  therefore,  it  is  intended  to 
de:il  only  w  ith  the  question  of  rifleo  SS  applied  to 
small  arm-i,  whether  military  or  sporting.  The 
idea  of  inipartiii;;  steadiness  to  the  projectile  ami 
thereby  iiierea.-«in(;  the  accuracy  of  fire  is  one  whieli 
lias  e\'<  ivis4'd  the  niinds  of  scientific  artillerists  and 
guniuakers  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  tireanns.  The  cause  of  inaccuracy  when  firing  a 
spliecioal  ball  from  a  smooth-bore  firearm  may  be 
briefly  explained  as  follows :  in  all  muzzle-lomling 
anas  tbe  nrojeetile  moat  be  smaller  in  diameter 
tiiaa  tlie  bora  of  tbe  gun,  otherwise  it  could  not 
enter  and  be  rammed  nome  from  tbe  musde ;  the 
projectile  therefore  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Tiarrel,  and  its  centre  is  below  the  axis  of  the  Iwre. 
When  tlie  ),nin  is  fiutl  jiart  of  the  gas  generated  by 
the  exjilosinn  of  the  jiowder  e.s<^aj»es  over  the  top  of 
the  ball,  causinj^  a  downward  pressure  on  it;  em 
this  pressure  is  removed  diuinj,'  its  passage  ilown 
the  iMirrel  the  ball  im]dn;;es  on  the  top  side  of  the 
iNirrel,  and  so  on,  up  and  dow  n  and  from  side  to  side, 
until  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  ;  the  direction 
of  it.s  flight  is  therefore  not  in  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  bore,  but  is  determined  bgr  ita  last  impact 
againat  the  aide  of  tbe  barrd.  to  overeome  this 
inaccuracy  the  idea  suggested  it**elf  to  cut  pnK)ves 
in  the  lion^  of  tbe  barrel  which  by  gripjunj;  tbe 
b.ill  \sonlil  ejiiise  it  to  rotnte  round  it.s  axis  anil  to 
leave  till'  hjiriel  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  axis  of 
tlie  bote. 

Tbe  first  authentieate<l  instance  we  liave  of  a 
rifled  small-arm  l>eing  a4-tually  wjis  in  tlie 

year  IMS,  wlien  tlie  Swiss  government  issued  an 
ediet  to  tbe  feUowbig  eflbets  'For  the  laat  few 
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years  the  art  of  cutting  grooves  in  the  chamber  of 
the  gons  has  been  introduced  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  fire;  the  disadTantage 
remltuig  therefrom  to  the  oommoo  markamaB  has 
sown  discord  amongst  them.  In  ordinary  shooting 
matches  miirksiucn  firr  therefore  forbiilden  under  a 
penalty  of  £10  to  provide  thpiH!>('lvt'«  with  rifled 
iirinsi.  Kvery  one  is  ncvertlielt'-KH  |>crnntt<Nl  to  ritie  i 
hin  military  weapon  and  to  coiiiiiot^'  witlt  inai  ks- 
nien  armed  witii  similar  weapons  for  H|>ecial  prizes.' 
In  the  later  half  of  the  Idth  century  Augustus 
Kut  ter  of  Nuremberg  brought  on^a  rifle  the  grooves 
of  w  liieh  were  in  a  spiral  U)rm,  and  to  him  is  due 
tlie  idea  of  tliLt  furm  uf  ridinc.  In  1662  a  cleric,  the 
Bishop  of  Mnustor,  invvnted  elongated  prpjectilM 
for  mo  in  mdi  ums,  hat  trhetiber  in  oonjunetion 
with  a  rifled  am  or  ibnply  with  the  idea  of^improv- 
ingthe  aocnraoy  of  a  smooth  bore  is  not  known.  In 
17^  Lautmann,  a  Russian,  brought  out  a  pamphlet 
advocating  the  ailvantage  of  firing  with  balls  of  au 
elliptical  form  with  a.  cavity  at  tiie  base  so  as  to 
au(pnent  consideraMy  the  impetus  imparted  to  the 
projectile  when  tired  from  a  ritle<l  arm.  Lautmann 
undoubtedly  hit  upon  the  true  theory,  and  had  his 
ideo  been  workedf  out  to  a  practical  result  the 
■iniiee  of  Enrom  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  amied  wioi  riflee  a  hundred  years  sooner 
than  Umv  MtoaUy  were.  Buk  Loatmaaiu  like  so 
many  otner  iaTontors,  was  ia  admaMi  of  kfs  age 
and  did  not  live  to  aee  (he  eorreetneee  of  his  theory 
vindicated. 

In  1760  Wild  brought  out  a  liflo  with  nix  j;r<H>veH 
having  one  ttirn  in  the  leiij;th  of  the  hairel,  from 
whioli  he  fired  halls  wei;;hin>;  ei;;hteen  to  the 
pound,  wrap]NHi  iu  an  eiivelo)M;  of  greaH«d  linen, 
the  object  or  the  linen  heing  to  Ktl  up  the  bore  and 
to  impart  the  necessary  rotatory  motion  to  the 
bullet ;  but  nothing  came  of  his  invention.  And 
again  in  1770  experiments,  which  were  not  suceOBi 
ful,  were  made  at  Metz  vrith  elongated  bnllete. 

The  edoptton  of  rifles  into  the  British  serviee 
dates  from  tixtvA  the  year  1800,  when  the  old  9Sth 
Regiment,  which  lator  became  the  Rifle  Hii^ade, 
were  arme»l  with  'Baker's  rifles,'  so  called  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor.  There  were  two  patterns 
of  this  arm.  one  with  eleven  and  the  other  with 
seven  ^'rooves,  the  twLst  of  rifling  beiii^'  one  tnrn 
in  136  inches.  The  weight  of  the  nfle  was  »  lb.  9  uz. 
and  its  leii<^'th  :\  feet  9}  inches;  the  length  of  the 
herrel  was  2  feet  6  inches,  and  bore  -705".  The 
bullet  wee  epheckal;  beftne  being  rammed  home 
it  was  wrmj^ted  in  s  oraaaed  patch,  there  being 
a  cavi^^  in  the  butt  for  canymg  these  patehes. 
After  firing  a  few  ronnds  the  liarrel  became  so  foul 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ram  the  bullets  home ;  a 
woo<len  mallet  was  therefore  served  out  with  ejich 
rifle  to  ilrive  the  Ixill  down  the  barrel.  This  riHe 
retiiJiined  in  the  Hritish  -sers  ire  till  nlwtut  the  year 
iH.Vi,  when  it  wius  siioer>eded  hy  'the  Hninswick 
rilh','llie  inventionof  .Nlrijor  Herncr  in  the  Mriin^wirk 
army.  The  barrel  of  this  arm  wa*i  rilleti  with  only 
two  grooves  having  one  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
barrel:  thn  bullet,  which  was  spherical,  was 
*bdted'— the  Udt  tilting'  into  the  grooves  la  the 
banel — ^this  method  being  adopted  to  give  the 
ballet  a  spin.  A  grease  patdi  waa  abo  naed  with 
thi.H  rifle  ;  it  a<lde(l  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  load- 
ing, as  it  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  see  whether 
the  Im  Ii  on  the  bullet  whs  properly  placed  in  the 
<;ri)o\  r^  or  nut.  Tlii.s  rifle  was  the  first  arm  in  the 
iJriii-li  v.-t  vi.  whi -h  hod  a  percu)««ion  lock,  and  it 
wax  tiut  till  tlie  year  1842  that  a  |)ercu8sion  musket 
wtu*  generally  a<l()pted  for  the  ser\'ice.  A  rifle  of  a 
similar  design  was  abcmt  the  same  time  adonte<l  in 
Rusxia  and  in  some  of  the  (German  iirinoinHnties. 

In  1837  a  rifled  arm  was  adtioted  in  Irranee  lot  > 
the  use  of  tha  *  Cha.s»eun» '  or  rifle  ngimenta.  "ntis  1 
am  was  rilled  in  the  chamber  on  a  system  invsBted  ] 


by  Captain  Delvigne  of  the  French  army.  The 
diameter  of  the  clwmber  was  ali|diyy  amallar  than 
tlie  calibre  of  the  boraj  the  boU  was  driTen  into 
the  rifling  but  not  enffieien^  far  to  crush  the 
powder.  In  1841  the  Pmasiaiui  discarded  their 
old  muzzle  loadit  ^'  -:m  xjth-bore  inu.sket,  ami  ititro- 
duoed  in  its  Hteaii  aa  arm  which,  Ijesides  having  a 
ritled  liarrel,  was  also  made  to  load  at  the  hn-ech, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  l*nis>.ian  army  was 
armeil  with  the  cclehrate<l  *  Ziindiiadelgewenr'  or 
needle-gun.  This  arm,  the  invention  of  Drerse 
(q.v. ),  IS  a  bolt-gun,  tlio  needle  Wing  contained  in 
the  bolt ;  to  load,  give  a  smart  hh^  w  to  the  handle  of 
the  bolt  to  relrase  it  from  it^  fuj»tciiing,  then  draw 
back  the  bolt  and  inaert  the  cartiidge,  deee  tiio 
bolt  and  lock  itW  tarniag  the  handle  down  to  the 
right.  The  act  of  closing  the  bolt  compresses  the 
mainspring  and  holds  back  the  needle,  which  is 
released  in  the  usual  way  on  pulling  the  trig;,'er. 
The  cartri<lge  is  a  peculiar  one.  There  is  a  pauier- 
mache  jilug  called  '  Ziindsiiiegel,'  in  which  is 
iuibetliled  the  bullet  in  the  lonn  of  an  eug.  The 
reussiou  cap  is  fixed  in  the  rear  of  the  plug; 
hind  the  plug  is  the  powder  cliarge.  The  powder, 
the  plug,  and  we  bullet  are  all  enclose<l  in  a  patter 
cartridge-case,  which  is  tied  in  front  of  the  bullet. 
On  firing  the  gun  the  needle  presses  through  the 
powder  ehaiga  and  atrikea  tha  eap  in  thoMwrao 
that  the  charge  is  ignited  from  the  front,  '»e  idea 
being  that  by  this  means  the  hullet  is  less  likely  to 
be  detached  from  its  bed  iu  the  pajiier  niach^  P^P^> 
which  latter  takes  the  rifling  and  imparts  rotation 
to  the  projectile,  the  diameter  of  which  is  '54  of  an 
ini^h,  whareaa  the  calibre  of  the  barrel  is  ^  of  an 
inch. 

During  some  experiments  at  Spandau  in  so 
many  nee<lle8  were  broken  that  tne  continuance  of 
tlie  iirin  iu  the  ser\ico  was  in  great  jeopardy  ;  but 
its  effica^  in  quelling  distorbMces  in  the  troublona 
times  In  1848  and  1849  waa  ao  great  that  in  tha 
year  I8S0  a  farther  laiga  tmmm  of  anna  waa 
made,  and  the  siyetem  was  further  extended  by  the 
introduction  of  carbines  on  the  same  mohd.  In 
IHii  the  Austrians  armed  their  rifle  Iegiment-^ 
with  a  rifle.  Thus  we  see  that  by  the  year  1*^2 
all  the  iiTi-At  }>owers  of  Euro|>e  haii  armed  u 
part  of  their  tnK)i>s  with  rifles,  and  that  by  J846 
the  whole  of  the  Prussian  am>y  was  not  only  so 
armed,  but  that  their  arms  al.<w  poigtessed  the  great 
superiority  over  all  othen  uf  bemg  brecch-loMere. 
.Another  point  in  which  the  Prussians  had  a  snperi- 
ority  over  other  nations  waa  that  thev  had  a  com- 
plete cartridge  eombinlas  in  one  case  tiie  projectile, 
the  powder  charge,  ana  the  percussion -cap— the 
introiluction  of  a  breech-loader  enabling  them  to 
ha\  e  a  capped  cartridge  instead  of  having  to  place 
a  r.-ip  on  tlie  nipple  for  each  discharge.  Those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  old  |>ercussion-lock 
wit  h  the  capping  and  uncapping  of  the  nipple  will 
a|>preciat4-  the  immen.se  ad\  antage  that  was  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  a  capped  cartridge. 

The  vast  superiority  of  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  over  the  rines  in  use  in  other  countries  mve 
a  great  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  invention,  aoa  in 
1840  Captain  Miaii  fi|.v,L  of  the  French  anny. 
broucht  out  a  rifle  eaued  uie  Minii  rifle ;  this  arm 
was  first  introduced  into  the  French,  and  anfaee- 
onently,  about  1851,  into  the  Knglish  army. 
Up  to  this  date  rifles  were  only  is-^ued  to  line 
regiment*!,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  Minie 
rifle  it  Wits  intended  to  discanl  the  smooth  I^jre 
altogether  and  to  ann  the  whole  army  \\ith  ritles. 
The  adoption  of  the  Minie  ritl(>  was  a  gieat  step  in 
advance ;  it  was  the  first  time  the  spherical  btdlet 
was  discarded  in  favour  of  one  of  a  cylindro-con- 
oidal  form.  The  bullet  had  a  hollow  base  in  wliich 
was  plnce<l  an  iron  cup ;  on  the  explosion  of  tha 
pow<ur  thia  cap  loroed  the  boUet  into  tha  gmovaa 
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of  the  rifling.  The  Beparate  greaene  patch  was  die- 
continued,  lubrication  beine  obtained  by  OTeaoing 
the  {»aper  in  which  the  bullet  waM  wrapiMsT  with  a 
mixture  of  tallow  and  beeswax.  The  title  weighed 
9  lb.  13  oz.  ;  its  length  wa8  4  feet  7  inches.  The 
l>arrel  weighed  4  lb.  13^  oz.  and  wan  39  incheii  long  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  wa«  •70"i",  the  niuiilwr  of 
grooves  three,  having  a  twittt  of  one  turn  in  36 
tncheit.  The  charge  of  powder  was  2i  draniM,  or 
nearly  70  grains,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was 
68U  grains.  The  rifle  was  Kighte<l  to  1000  yards. 
A  tlescription  of  it  has  l>ecn  given  in  mme 
detail  fi>r  the  sake  of  coin|>aritton  with  the 
rifles  of  the  prestent  day.  All  the  Kngli^h  infantrj' 
regiments  which  ])rooee«le<l  to  the  Crimea  were 
armed  in  the  Hrst  inxtance  with  this  rifle,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  French  army  also  had  a  rifle 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  though  varying 
in  detail  from  the  EngliHh  |>attem.  This  gave  the 
allies  an  immense  advantage  over  their  Russian 
adversaries,  who  were  still,  with  few  exceptions, 
armed  with  the  old  smooth-bore. 

But  the  \tinie  rifle  was  cumbersome  and  heavv, 
and  as  early  as  1852  ex[H!rimenti<  were  maile 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  better  weapon.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  le«I  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Enneld  Rifle,  Pattern  18.'>3,  so 
called  from  the  Royal  Small-arms  Fa<-tory  at 
Enfleld  Ix>ck,  from  which  factory  the  rifle  wiu* 
first  Lntro«luced.  The  principal  jsunt  of  diflerence 
between  this  arm  ami  the  Slini6  was  the  great 
reduction  in  the  iliametor  of  the  lx>re  from  '702"  to 
■677".  This  reduction  «»f  the  Ixjre  enabled  the 
barrel  to  Iw  made  very  much  lighter  without  in 
any  way  impairing  the  arm  as  a  sliooting  weapon  ; 
in  fact  It  shot  ver^'  much  better,  as  the  oullet  was 
better  proportione«l.  And,  while  tlie  imwder  charge 
remained  the  same,  the  bullet  was  reduced  in 
weight  from  680  to  r>Xi  grains ;  by  this  means  the 
initial  velocity  was  greatly  increasetl  and  the 
height  of  traje<-tory  diminished  at  all  ranges.  The 
lubrication  of  the  bullet  was  the  same  as  in  the 
Minii^.  There  were  two  descriptions  of  this  rifle, 
the  long  and  the  short ;  the  long  was  issued  to  the 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  the  short  to  rifle  and 
lignt  infantry  regiments.  A  carbine  was  also  con- 
structed on  the  »ame  principle  for  issue  to  the 
cavair)'  and  I^oyal  Artillerj*.  The  issue  of  this 
rifle  and  ammunition  to  the  native  troops  in  India 
was  the  occasion  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  18r)7,  it 
being  believe*!  that  the  grease  round  the  bullets 
was  cows'  and  pigs'  fat  purjioHely  supplied  to  defile 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  alike. 

But  while  the  armies  of  Euro|»e,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Prussian,  were  all  armed  with  a  muzzle- 
loading  rifle  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of  the 
Mini^,  experiments  were  l>eing  continually  carried 
on  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  goo<i  brw»cn-loa<ler. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Danish  war  of  1864 
that  the  very  vast  suiwriority  of  the  breech-  over  the 
muzzle-loailer  was  brought  prominently  home  to 
the  authorities.  The  nee«l  was  urgent,  but  in 
order  to  give  time  to  discover  a  really  satisfactorj* 
breech-loiuling  rifle  it  wh«  detennined  in  the  tirst 
instance  to  convert  the  Knlield  into  a  breech- 
loader by  attaching  the  Snider  breech-action  to 
the  Rnfiehl  barrel.  The  ohl  anns  were  readily 
converted,  and  a  large  number  of  new  arms  were 
maile  on  this  principle,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the 
Franco- I'rusiiian  war  the  whole  Enelish  army  was 
armed  with  the  Snider  breech  loatler,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1H71  72  the  militia  and  volunteers 
also  receive*!  these  arms  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well 
uniierstoot!  that  the  intro^luction  of  the  Snider 
breech-loader  was  only  intended  to  fill  the  gap 
until  a  more  perfect  and  more  eflicient  weajwn 
could  be  devi»e<i  ;  and  after  a  most  exhaustive 
■erics  of  trials,  which  h.'ui  been  conducted  f«)r  some 


time  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  the  ^lartini-Henrv  rifle  was  in  the  year 
1871  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  English 
army. 

The  manufacture  commenced  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  first  is-sue  of  rifles  of  this  nattem  to  the 
troops  was  maile  in  1874.  The  Martini  breech- 
action  has  already  been  de8cril)ed  under  the  head 
of  Breech-loading  (q.v. ).  Tlie  barrel  was  the  in- 
vention of  Mr  Alexander  Henry,  a  gunmaker  of 
Edinburgh.  The  calibre  is  "45' ,  and  the  form  of 
the  rifling  is  peculiar.  Fig.  1  represents  an  end 
section  o?  a  barrel  rifled  on  this  system.  There 


Yin.  1.  —Section  of  Henry  Barrel,  acttial  tice  (a)  and 
enlarged  {b). 

are  seven  grooves,  having  a  complete  turn  in  22 
inches,  cut  in  the  Iwrrel,  forming  seven  plain 
surfaces  at  AA.  These  are  tangential  to  the  pori- 
pherj'  of  the  projectile  which  is  represente<l  by  the 
dotted  circle  1".  In  addition  to  the  Ixjaring  surfaces 
thus  obtained  there  are  seven  angular  projet-tions, 
BB,  extending  inwards  from  the  ends  of  the  grooves 
on  plain  A.  Thus  in  its  passage  down  the  bore 
the  iMillet  has  fourteen  bearing  surfaces  at  AA...BB, 
and  it  expands  into  tlie  spaces  left  between  A  and 
B,  and  tiius  obtains  it«  rotatory  motion.  Whilst 
these  transformations  were  going  on  in  England 
the  F'rcnch  ha<l  a<!opted  the  ('hast»ep6t  rifle  in 
1869.  suiK>rseded  in  1874  by  the  Gras;  the  IJer- 
nians  in  1871  discarded  the  nee<!le-gun  and  adopted 
the  .Mauser  (see  BREECH-iXJADlxti  j ;  the  Austnans 
after  their  war  with  Prussia  in  1886  adopte*!  in 
1868  the  Werndl  rifle;  the  Italians  adopted  the 
Vetterii  in  1871  ;  the  Russians  adoptetl  the  Benlan 
rifle,  Mark  I.,  in  1867,  supersede*!  in  1871  by  Mark 
II.  of  the  same  rifle;  the  Americans  lulopte*!  the 
Springfield,  whilst  the  minor  states  adopte*!  brecch- 
Icmders  of  various  designs  and  jtattems.  It  n 
unneces-sarj"  in  this  article  to  give  a  full  diiscrip- 
tion  of  all  these  rifles,  most  of  them  having  tlie 
lx)lt  breech-action,  a  drawing  oi  which  may  l>e  seen 
under  the  hea«l  of  Breech-loa«!ing  (q.v.),  and  the 
tables  at  the  end  of  the  article  give  all  essential 
particulars  in  connection  with  the  more  important 
arms. 

At  the  time  of  itA  introduction  the  Martini- 
Henrj'  rifle  was  prol»ablv  the  finest  military  rifle 
in  Euro|>e  ;  it  is  extremely  accurate  either  at  long 
I  or  short  ranges ;  its  bullet  has  great  |>enetrative 
I  power.    The  rifle  is  simple  and  «!oes  not  easily  get 
I  out  of  order.    But,  while  the  Martini- Henry  nfle 
was  more  accurate  at  all  ranges  and  hml  a  fiiuher 
tenninal  velocity  and  lower  traje<-torieH  at  long 
range!*  than  the  riflen  of  the  continental  armies, 
thene  rifles  had  a  higher  muzzle  vel«x"ity  and  lower 
trajectorj'  up  to  ranges  of  nOO  yard;*.    This  was 
due  to  two  causes :  first,  liecause  the  proportion  of 
jiowder  to  bullet  was  greater  in  the  foreign  than  in 
the  Englbh  cartridge ;  am!  setwidly,  liccause  the 

value  of        was  also  grt»ater— this  being  the 
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m&thematieal  expreaskm  VMd  in  England  to  denote 
the  power  of  the  air  to  cMard  bolletft  in  their  fli^Hit, 
where  D  Is  the  diameter  of  the  bullet  in  incbea 
and  W  its  weisbt  in  pounds :  tiierefore  the  enudler 
tlie  value  of  tne  fraction  the  Ie««  power  has  the 
air  to  retard  the  flight  of  tli>'  Imllct,  and  met  vend. 
The  heavior  thr  hullet  can  Ik>  made  in  proportion 
to  its  (iiaim  t ri ,  *he  lM>tt«*r  ahle  it  will  1h'  to  main- 
tain  it«  v»*i(K'Uy  at  long  raiigen.  It  wa*i  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  lomedT  the  defect  referred 
to  above,  bo  that  the  English  ride  nhould  be 
superior  to  all  others  in  dl  partfculani  at  all 
rang<es     To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 

the  low  V  ikliu;  of  —  and  to  iiicreaso  tlu-  praportion 

of  powder  to  bullet  J  this  led  to  the  intrmiaction  of 
the  I  1  .  h  i  I  Martini  ritle.  in  wliicli  tha  Martini 
action  wuH  maintained,  but  the  calibre  of  the  barrel 
was  reduced  to  'AOT.  Owing  to  the  bi^'li  muzzle 
velocity  obtained-  viz.  1570  feet— the  trajectory 
was  very  flat  and  the  !*liootiiig  cxceedinj^ly  liccurate. 
Several  thousands  of  these  arms  were  iii;ule,  but 
before  they  wen  itsned  to  the  ir<x>i>!4  a  far  more 
important  change  waa  detamniued  on— vijl  tho  in- 
trodnetion  of  a  magtuiM  rifle.  A  ma(i>arine  rUe 
may  be  described  as  one  which  has  atrnrln  'l  to  it 
a  magazine  or  case  or  hopper  containing  iniit  or 
more  cartridges  which  are  fed  one  by  one  into  the 
barrel  by  mechanism  in  connection  with  and 
artunt«-d  liy  the  bri>e<'h -action  ;  and  the  |ini;inry 
object  of  a  niupizine  arm  is  to  enable  the  soldier 
at  a  critical  moment  to  firo  a  certain  numlier  of 
consecutive  shuts  without  Imving  to  reload  from 
the  pouch. 

Tne  great  imDortAnee  of  a  magazine  arm  was 
first  practically  aemuoHtrated  in  the  American  war 
betweeo  the  Noitb  and  South  in  1861,  when  one 
regiment  «f  the  northern  armj,  attned  with  a 

magazine  rifle,  successfully  resisted  the  attack  of 
a  force  at  least  three  times  as  numerous  armed 
with  the  ordinarj'  -ii.^'lc  loiwler,  .simply  on  account 
of  the  fjreat  raphiity  ni  lire.    An<l  auain  in  the 

Viir  Wi-t\'.i-cri  I  iirkt-\  iiri'l.  H'.!— -la  \)i  ls"7  [),,■  riiri- 
><tant,  leuulMe  of  the  Kus.sian  a-sj-iiniltM  on  the  i  urkish 
lines  l>etore  I'leviiH  wa.H  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
mainly,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Turks  were  armed 
with  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle,  which  enabled 
them  to  mow  down  the  Rnasiaos  by  hundreds  as 
the}'  crossed  the  open  to  the  aasaalt.  In  the 
United  Statea  them  wan  at  that  tine  aeveiml 
•jnrtena  alieady  in  praetieal  oae.  and  after  the 
ex^rience  of  the  Turkish  war  the  question  was 
seriously  taken  up  by  most  of  the  European 
k'ovemments.  My  the  end  of  the  year  1879  the 
French  government  hod  lulopteii  the  Kropatschek 
magazine  rifle  for  the  na%y;  the  (Jermans  were 
experimenting  with  a  Mauser  riile  eon  verted  to 
take  the  I.^  magazine  ;  the  Austrians  were  ex- 
perimenting with  the  Kropatschek  and  the  8pit- 
aUki  I  in  ItaJv  the  Bertoldo  rifle  luid  been 
iaanea  to  some  few  regiments  for  trial ;  in  Switier- 
laad  tile  truups  were  armed  with  the  Ve^erli 
repeater ;  and  in  NOrwaj  and  Sweden  a  Theater  on 
the  Oertnaa  principle  waa  on  trial.  The  matter 
v:i  t'lfii  taken  up  by  the  Eni,'llsh  government, 
ftinl  .1  t  onimittee  was  ap]M>inte<l  liy  the  War  Office 
to  consider  (he  whole  ijuestioii.  Althouj;h  the 
number  of  nia^'a/ine  ritics  is  le;.'ion,  the  ma).'a7rines 
them^eh  es  iire  all  modifications  of  otie  or  other  of 
a  few  {iriiicipal  Myi<it4;in.i  or  typatu,  which  may  fur 
convemenee  Ik;  divided  under  the  folluwing  heails  : 
(1)  Those  with  the  magazine  iu  the  fure  end  of 
the  ateell  under  the  barrel;  (2)  tliune  with  tlxe 
magaiine  under  the  breech-action ;  (3)  thoae  wUii 
the  magaiine  above  and  at  the  aide  ef  the  hmeeh- 
aetion;  (4)  tho^e  with  the  magazine  in  the  butt 
of  the  stock  :  (.?|  those  with  the  magaiine  in  a 
circular  form  round  the  breech  lu  t ion. 


Type  N«i  1  OMgr  he  dewsiibed  briefly  as  follows : 
Th^nMoaiiM  eoMietaof  a  metal  tube  fixed  in  the 
fore  end  of  the  etoek,  and  capable  of  containing 
ei^t  mr  men  cavtriibei.  The  tube  or  magazine 
is  loaded  bjr  dmwtng  back  the  bolt  ai  the  breedh- 
aotion  and  inserting  the  cartridges  one  by  one  into 
the  tube  at  the  breech  end,  there  being  a  catch  to 
retain  them  when  <  <  inserted;  the  insertion  of 
the  cartridges  gradually  comprefwes  a  long  spiral 
spring  contained  in  the  tutH%  so  that  whei>  the 
tube  is  fiiii  the  spring  is  completely  compressed, 
and  is  e.verting  its  force  on  the  whole  oofnmn  of 
cartridges  in  the  direction  of  the  breech  end  of  the 
barrel,  the  base  of  one  cartridge  being  always 
praand  againat  the  bnUei  of  the  one  nest  behind 
It  The  aetion  ef  nnlockiikg  and  dmwing  baek  the 
bolt  withdraws  one  cartrioge  at  a  time  from  the 
magazine,  and  places  it  in  rront  of  the  Imlt ;  and 
the  netion  of  closing  the  IkjU  forces  the  cartriilge 
into  the  V>arre!.  As  each  cartridge  is  thu.s  with- 
drawn iiM  |i»;iJiri^'.  t)i>' cohunn  of  car:  i  -.'irhin 
the  tube  is  pre.-.sed  l)ack  w*  already  de?*crilje«l,  ienv- 
ing  another  cartridge  in  (position  to  be  withdrawn 
for  loading.  There  i»  generally  a  stop  or  'eut-o0 ' 
whidi,  wSm  npfilied,  prerente  the  holt  fnm  act- 
ing on  the  maganne,  ae  that  the  arm  may  be 
used  as  a  single  loader  on  eeeaiioiia  when  it  may 
not  be  considered  either  neoeaniyor  deainhie  to 
bring  the  magaabie  Into  play. 

In  tyoe  No.  2  the  magazine  can  either  be  detach- 
able ana  carried  in  the  mldier's  pouch,  to  be  attached 
to  the  rifle  when  re<{uired  for  use,  or  it  can  be  a 
fixture  on  the  arai  it.self.  In  either  case  the  maga- 
zine couRi.Hta  of  a  metal  box  containing  from  six  to 
ten  curt  ridv'e^,  according  to  the  size  of  tne  cartridge. 
The  cartridges,  which  are  inserteii  at  the  to[>  of  tne 
box  or  magazine,  compress  a  spring  in  the  maga- 
zine which  is  generally  either  in  a  rigzag  form  or 
in  the  fmn  of  a  C.  In  this  tj-pe  of  "f^**"?  the 
cartridflBB  U»  on  the  top  of  one  aootimr,  and  not 
boUet  ta  haae  as  described  in  NOb  I  type.  Tbittf 
are  hdd  in  the  magazine  by  a  catch  or  'cntHoff*,*  and 
M'hen  this  is  appned  the  rifle  can  l«e  used  tv*  a 
single  loader.  On  withdrawing  the  cut  off  and 
drawing  back  the  ImiU,  the  h]  rin;.'  in  the  magazine 
forces  one  cjirtri<ige  up  in  frnnt  ii  the  lM>lt,  which, 

on  being  pUsluNl  home,  Inn-.-s  1  In-  1-,'irl  riiirf  inl<'  r  li.- 

harrel.  ny  a  mechanical  ouutrivance,  only  one 
cartridge  at  a  tioM  ean  he  foraed  up  nut  of  the 

magarine. 

In  type  No>  S  the  magazine  can  also  be  either 
detachatile  or  a  fixture  on  the  rifle.  In  magniir**- 
of  this  type  no  spring  is  necessarr  to  force  ti>e 
cartridge  oat  of  the  magazine,  wluda  ia  foaded  by 
dropping  the  cartridge  in  at  the  top.  At  the 
iKitttjm  of  the  magazine,  on  the  side  next  tlie  Ixidy 
of  the  rifle,  there  is  a  slot,  with  a  porTe>*|H)nding 
slot  in  tlie  IkhIv  or  shoe  of  the  breeoh-action.  On 
drawing  back  the  holt  one  eartridge  pa.i<ies  out  of 
the  magazine  through  these  slot."*  into  the  shrx',  and 
just  in  front  of  the  bolt,  by  the  force  of  gravitation 
alone.  The  cartridge  is  then  forct^l  into  the  barrel 
by  the  action  of  closing  the  holt.  Theie  is  also  a 
cut-ofl'  with  magazines  of  this  type  t<»  prevent  car- 
tridflea  peaaing  through  the  alote  when  it  ia  not 
reauirea  to  uae  the  magazine. 

In  No.  4  type  various  attempts  have  been  made 
frum  time  to  time  to  utilise  tne  butt  of  the  stock 
bv  hollowing  it  out  and  converting  it  into  a  maga- 
zine. In  this  system  the  cartridj^es  are  brought  np 
one  by  one  intu  if  '  'oading  position  bv  a  ratchet 
aetnnted  liy  the  bolt  .\s  trie  holt  x*  "frawn  Iwick 
the  ratchet  is  also  forced  bark,  and  iiooking  on  to  a 
cartridge  brings  it  forward  as  the  bolt  is  poshed 
home  again. 

In  type  No.  5tlie  eartridgaa  are  contained  in  a 
cylinder  placed  aramd  the  breech-action  of  the 

nflf     A  ty  ring  nets  on  these  eartriilgei*  and  brings 
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them  np  one  by  one  in  front  of  the  bolt,  the  act  of 
closing  fomng  the  cartridge  into  the  buteL  There 

are  objections  to  the  two  type*  Noe.  4  and  5 

which  fiftve  prevented  the  a<loptiou  by  any  govern- 
ment of  a  lua^azine  ami  conatmcted  on  these 
systems ;  it  U  unneceasary  therefore  to  describe 
tneni  further.  Of  the  amu)  previouBly  referred  to 
a.s  Ikmiij^  under  trial  by  various  European  ijovern- 
ments  at  the  cUme  of  the  year  1H79  the  Kropat- 
flchek  is  an  exiiinple  of  type  No.  1,  the  Lee  maga- 
zine of  type  Ko.  2,  the  Jarmann  of  type  Na  8. 
There  ia'  uo  example  of   type  No.  i|  bvl  the 


SpitalBidia  an  esample  of  type  Na  A. 
^nw  Germane  were  the  m£  to  re-arm  tiie  whole 

of  their  infantr>-  with  a  magazine  rifle ;  but,  pending 

the  result  of  tria)»<  which  were  being  carried  on 
with  HnifilMMirr  l  irics  and  siuokelfss  jMiwder,  they 
deteriiiiiicd  in  ihc  first  iiist;iiire  to  iniivert  the  then 
exLstiiij;  Mauser  ritie  into  a  iiia;;a/iiie  arm,  a« 
thi.H  wijiild  re<|uire  no  <'hange  of  tiiniiiunition,  the 
magazine  being  plaeed  in  the  fore  enii  of  the  Ht<K  k 
an  (TeitcrilK.nl  under  the  head  of  JSo.  1  type.  But  it 
was  generally  underetood  that  in  order  to  derive 
the  nil  benefit  from  a  magazine  arm  the  soldier 
wooid  have  to  carry  more  animunition,  and,  as  it 
wa.x  not  deaiimble  to  add  to  the  wei^t  of  his 
ctiuinnient,  this  oould  ooly twiUme  byiMndng  the 
weignt  of  the  cartridge.  > 
A  r€>duction  of  bore, 
therefore,  became 
aluioHt  a  si>":  qn(t  non, 
as  by  that  means  only 
could  a  sensible  reii no- 
tion be  ma^le  in  the 
weight  of  the  bullet, 
and  with  it  of  the  car- 
tridge. But  this  led  to 
fresh  difficulties.  It  ia 
quite  impoeuble  in  the 
epaee  avulable  for  tiite 
article  to  dit«oua8  fally 
all  thedittieultioswhicn 
had  U>  1h!  overcome 
either  as  regards  car- 
tridge-ease, bullet, 

Eowaer,  ritling,  &c., 
ut  it  may  be  Mtatetl 
that  it  was  generally 
eoDoeded  that  the  ordi* 
nazy  charge  of  Uxtm 

black  powder  could  not  be  used  in  a  rifle  with 
«  bore  less  than  -ItT  on  aeeonnt  of  the  difficulty 
of  OTerooming  the  fooling  which  would  take  place 

in  a  small  Imre,  and  also  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  Buitable  cartridge-case.  There- 
fi>re  the  question  of  the  explosi\e  to  l)e  used  had 
to  l>e  consiiiered  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  reduction  of  U)re.  The  SwisK  were  the 
first  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Two  rifle.i  were  brought  out  in  Switzer- 
lancl  very  Himilar  to  one  another,  and  merely 
differing  in  point«  of  minor  detail.'*.  One  wa«  the 
Rubin  rifle,  having  a  calibre  of  -295  inch.  The 
powder  charge  consisted  of  70  grains  of  black 
powder  eonyr—ed  into  a  lotid  neUet»  and  the 
weight  of  tlM  ballet,  which  was  nickel  eoatod,  waa 
217  grains.  The  force  of  the  powder  waa  very 
greatly  increased  by  compression,  and,  the  propor- 
tion of  jMAvder  to  bullet  i>einir  ^ery  high,  a  mu/./.le 
velocity  was  obtained  of  no  less  than  about  18o0 

feet;  and  the  value  of  ~  bebg  2*8  the  velocity 

>\ 

was  wdl  kept  up  at  all  ranges.  The  other  Swiss 
rifle  waa  the  ReUer.  The  calilwe  of  this  rifle  waa 
the  tame  a*  the  Rvbin— via.  "SM  iucHk ;  the  eharae 
was  74  grains  of  oomnressed  Uaek  {lowder,  the 
weight  of  nickel-platea  ballet  S2S  grains;  both 
these  litlcH  had  mi^Mlnee  on  the  Lee  prindple. 
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EzperimentB  were  carried  on  in  England  with  botfi 
tbeaeiiflee,  and  the  reenlts  ware  aoih  as  to  warrant 
the  committee,  which  had  been  investigating  the 

subject,  to  recommend  in  the  year  1887  the  adop- 
tion of  a  magazine  rilie  for  the  English  army,  of 
which  the  follnwing  i.s  a  brief  description.  The 
barrel  i.s  ritled  on  the  Metford  principle  (tig.  2,  C), 
in  which  there  are  no  oomeni  nor  angles  to  hold 
the  fouling.  The  twist  of  the  rifling  is  one  turn  in 
10  inches,  the  bore  of  the  hsml  ia  '9W  Indi,  and 
its  length  30-20  inches. 

The  bolt  breech-action  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  rifle  ia  a  modified  form  of  tlie  Lee  bolt. 
The  Lee  magaane  (fig.  2,  D,  E),  whioh  has  ahM 
been  adopted,  holds  ei^ht  cartridges,  and  is  detach- 
able— i.e.  it  can  be  earned  on  the  arm  it«elf  or  in  the 
soldier's  THiucli ;  itM  position  on  the  arm  is  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  trigger-guard  underneath  the 
body  of  the  breeeh-action,  in  which  a  slot  or  opening 
i.i  cut  through  wliieli  the  cartridges  are  fed  up  by 
a  spring  rcauy  to  1h*  pushed  int'O  the  barrel  liy  the 
closing  of  the  liolt  There  are  two  turned-in  lips 
(fig.  2,  D;  at  the  mouth  of  the  magaane  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  cartridges  are  inserted 
when  filling  it ;  the  rim  of  the  cartridge  projecting 
saffieion^y  to  be  caught  hy  the  bolt.  Tlieee  Una 
prmnttSeoMrtridgMfkonk  Xtrimg  ihot  oat  bjthe 


A,  rite 


Fig.  2.— The 
awtloo  of  liwBch 

:o,iS8iiaB<ir 


Le«-M«tford  Msgaxine  Rifle,  Marie  I. : 
•ftor  (oar  esrtridM  ban  bsm  ftrsd;  B,  psrtof  rlfl«  tbowlag 
i  n.  I,  lasispns:  F.«sairiBSBpAf:0.i  ' 


spring,  and  hold  the  head  down  till  the  bullet  has 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  barrel.   A  cut-off  is 

Kvided  to  enable  the  arm  to  be  used  as  a  single 
ler}  diia  ia  a  plate  nvotad  at  one  end,  and  it 
is  polled  oat  by  means  of  a  tiiomb-piece  projecting 
on  the  right  side.  When  it  is  thus  pulled  out  the 
magazine  is  in  action,  but  when  pushed  in  the  plate 
partly  covers  up  the  a|>erture  through  wliieli  the 
cartrldgiM  piuss  (mt  of  the  magazine,  and  forms  a 
be<l  on  whit  h  to  place  the  cartridges  by  hand. 
The  magazine,  which  tits  into  a  slot  cut  in  vhe 
stock  under  the  oj>ening  in  the  Ixxlv,  ia  held  in 
position  by  a  catch.  Tins  can  be  withdrawn  by  a 
small  trigger  in  front  of  the  main  trigger,  when  the 
magaaneis  released.  Fhe  magazine  can  only  l)e 
filled  by  one  cartridge  at  a  time ;  thcHC  can  be 
passed  into  it  through  the  slot  in  the  body  of  the 
breech  if  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  magazine  when 
Httaclied  to  the  ride.  The  spring  (fig.  2,  F)  which 
tones  the  cartridge  up  is  in  the  form  of  a  coil 
flattened  at  the  .tide.  The  rifle  has  two  sets  of 
sights,  the  ordinary  back  sight  (tig.  2,  Ad)  being 
graduated  to  liXn/yanU;  but  for  longer  ranges 
there  is  a  pair  of  sights  consisting  of  a  dial  sight 
(fig.  2,  B6)  on  the  left  side  of  the  fore  end  of  the 
stock,  anfl  a  short  arm  (fig.  2,  Ik-)  near  the  trigger, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  hole.  The  weignt  of 
the  rifle  ia94h.  6  OS.,  and  length  40-5  inehea.  The 
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bayonet,  weighing  15  <«.,  la  in  tin  foni^of  ft  ahort 

knife  having  a  blade  12  inches  long:  The  ear- 
tridge  ( fig.  2,  O )  for  thia  rifle  conrinn  of  a  solid 
drawn  brass  cartri<l;^e-case,  in  whirh  is  inHi>rt<-<l  a 
pellet  of  70  (^airiu  of  compre.ssed  Mack  fine^^ralTi 
iwwiJer  ;  the  Icnjfth  of  the  pellet  is  1 'fi'^J.')  inrh. 
The  black  powiier  is  to  \>e  ultimately  auperHeded 
bv  a  smokelem  |M>wil(>r  (Hee  GUV-OOTTOH}— P^ob- 
aUy  Abel's  'coniite'  uowder. 

Aftar  inaertion  of  the  powder  pellet  the  case  is 
neeked  so  as  to  reduce  the  diameter  at  the  mouth 
d  the  case  to  '312  inch. 

Tba  aiaUiMas  of  the  bora  neeeentated  a  long 
VaUet,  in  eider  to  get  the  neeaasary  weight,  and  a 
quick  twist  in  the  rifling;  it  was  found  that  an 
ordinary  hardened  lead  bnllet  could  not  stand  the 
strain,  tind  therefore  the  bullet,  which  wtM;,'hs  •21.') 
^raiuM,  i.H  conijxiseil  of  a  hardened  leail  core  irif«jrted 
into  an  envelope  nf  ciipro-nickel  turned  over  at 
the  end  to  prevent  the  gan  on  the  explosion  of  the 
pellet  getting  up  between  the  envelope  and  lead 
oofe.  The  length  of  the  bullet  Ih  S'OS  inches,  and 
diameter  *3I2  inch.  It  is  pressed  into  the  mouth 
of  the  cartiidge-eaae,  which  holds  it  finnly.  A 
packet  of  ten  m  these  eartridges  weighs  10  ounces.  ^ 
The  mnade  velodi^  obtained  with  the  powder 
pellets  is  I8S0  ft-aeoonds;  bat  with  the  eoidite 
powder  aliout  2000  ft. -seconds.  When  firing  at 
500  janls'  ran^e  the  liighest  point  of  the  trajectory 
above  the  line  "f  •'iKht  is  5  feet,  whereas  that  of 
the  Enfieiii  .Martini  -K)  lM)re  rifle  i«  6  feet,  and  of 
the  Martini  Henry  •45-lx»r<'  ritlo  S  feet  7  inches. 

But  the  English  government  waj4  not  the  first 
to  adopt  a  small-bore   magazine  riHe  for  the 

EDeral  armament  of  the  whole  amiy,  the  French 
Ting  adopted  the  l/cliel  rifle  as  early  as  the 
]«arl887.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
nendi  vasrj  had  for  aome  time  previously  been 
amed  with  the  Kropatschek  repeanng  rifle,  naving 
the  magazine  in  the  fore  end  of  the  stock ;  and,  like 
the  (ierinan.K,  thi>  French  ha<l  converteil  their  ningle 
loa<linn  <  Ira*  rilie  into  a  repeater  on  the  Kropatiwhek 
incHicl,  riie  I.ehel  is  an  iraproveii  (JraH  re|>eating 
rifle ;  the  bore  of  the  bMrel  is  -315  inch.  The 
BagariM<flg.  S)iainth*loN«adof  tbaatoektMid 


light  natal  ftramo  or  dip  holding  five  eartridm; 
the  dip  is  dropped  into  a, receptacle  to  hold  it,  oat 
cannot  drop  through,  as  the  bottom  cartridge  rests 
on  a  spring  which  forces  the  cartridges  up,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lee  magazine,  and  the  clip  in  held 
up  by  the  top  cartridge,  which  presses  again.st  the 
turned-in  sines  of  the  clip.  As  soon  a-s  the  last 
cartridge  is  fe<l  into  the  barrel  by  the  bolt  there  is 
nothing  to  hold  up  the  clip,  which  then  drops  out, 
and  ou  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt  another  clip  full 
of  cartridges  is  inserted.  There  is  a  cut-oflT  which 
enables  the  rifle  to  be  used  as  a  single  loader.  The 
boUet  wiigha  906  ^ainai  aad  oaoaiBtBof  ahaidaned 
lead  core  coated  with  awhlte  metal  envelope.  The 
char^  is  33  graiai  «f  amokeleas  powder.  Ten 
cartridges  weigh  aboat  8f  oz.  The  bore  of  the 
bairol  is  301  ,  and  weight  of  arm  8^  U>  The 
muzzle  velocity  is^  2070  ft. -seconds.  The  extreme 
simplicity  in  tFn  mcohanisra  of  the  bolt  of  this  rifle 
is  one  of  its  chief  recommendationH.  In  Germany 
the  original  Mauser  rifle,  which  had  lieen  converted 
into  a  magazine  arm  as  a  temporary  measure,  as 
already  described,  was,  in  I^,  supenu^ied  by  one, 
also  toe  iiiTeatioa  of  lianaar,  havijig  a  biMrrel  with 
a  bora  of  416  ittdi,  and  in  wlilflh  tM  magaane  is 
fram  ft  mUM      ooirtdiiliit  flva  eartiidgaa. 


holds  eight  cartridges.  Tlic  j-oints  of  the  bullets 
are  flattened  to  lessen  the  rlianoe  of  accidental 
explosions  in  the  tube,  which  might  be  caused  by 
the  cap  of  one  cartridge  r««ting  on  the  point  of  the 
bullet  of  the  cartridge  ia  rear  of  it.  The  cartridge- 
case  is  chatged  with  about  85  grains  of  smokeless 
powder,  ana  the  bullet  weighs  abont  215  grains. 
The  moxzle  velocity  is  about  2000  h.  aeeonda. 
Great  rcKults  were  expected  from  thla  rifle  when 
fir>it  intnxlucefl  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  smokeless  jH)wder  adoote*!  for  the  Lebel 
cartridge  is  not  reliable,  and  that  after  being  kept 
a  year  or  s<j  it  greatly  deteriorate*!. 

The  Leljcl  rifle  it-elf  has  proved  inferior  to 
one  of  a  simpler  construction,  called  the  lierthier 
rifle  after  the  name  of  the  inventor.  The  breech 
mechanism  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  all 
other  ttiagMiM  unut — vix.  the  bolt  containing  the 
strildiw  upfmltmt  but  the  magaaine  in  the  fore 
end  of  thoatoek  ia  diMWdad.  nnd  tin  Mannlieher 
aagaiine  adopted  in  its  place.  Tliia  eooaists  of  a 


somewhat  like  the  Mannlieher;  but  tiie  <'lip  or 
cartridoaJioldar  doaa  not  itself  pam  into  the  re- 
ceptacle made  for  Hm  cartridges,  aa  in  the  Mann* 

licher;  bnt,  being  held  over  the  teeeptaele  or 
magazine,  the  cartrid^  are  mnhed  out  of  it  by 
the  thumb,  and  the  clip  itself  lalls  off  The  m.ica- 
ziue  rifles  of  other  nations  are  all  modifioatiotis  <jf 
one  or  otharef  those  already  deecribed ;  bnt  there  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  <>f 
the  Mauser  and  Mannlieher  rifle* 
which  must  be  mentioned.  This 
peculiarity  eenafda  in  the  barrel- 
proper  beuig  encaaad  in  a  barrel 
laokeb  or  li^  ated  i^linder,  both 
bein£  aawwud  into  the  body  of 
iraoeh,  and  the  neae  end  of 
the  barrel  passing  loosely  throng 
a  thimble  at  the  end  of  the  barret 
jacket.  The  sights  are  fixeil  to 
the  barrel  jacket.  There  is  a 
very  slight  air  spare  lH't«oi'ii  the  liarrel  and  the 
jacket,  and  the  advantages  claime<i  for  the  com- 
pound barrel  are  chiefly  that  the  barrel  proper  i» 
protected  and  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  a  olow, 
and  that  the  outer  coating  does  not  nea^uonqpU^ 
as  a  barrel  constructed  m  th*  ordinaiy  waT,  and 
that  therefore  a  handguaidt  **  ^  vaea  with 
tba  English  riflo,  la  not  waeaaaaiy.  Thnlfannlieher 
and  the  Manaer  both  have  a  ealibre  of  -SIS',  and 
fire  a  bullet  weighing  216  grains,  the  charee 
smokeless  j^wwder  being  nVwut  35  grains,  and  the 
mu/zle  velocity  about  2000  ft.  seconds.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Chilian  Congressionalists  the  Mann- 
lieher nth'  ('(.ntributedTwylatgalj  to  tha  defeat  off 
Ralmaceda  in  IK91. 

Snorting  RifitJi  have  alrea4ly  been  dealt  with 
under  the  head  of  Breech-loading  and  Firearma 
( q.  v. ).  But  it  may  bo  as  wdl  to  ohaenre  that  the 
same  principle  or  law  governs  the  anunnnition  for 
the  sporting  as  for  the  military  rifla,  only  it  ia 
diiTerant^  appUwL  In  the  militaiy  rifla  n 
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velocity  and  Rreftt  aoettney  are  raqoired  at  moder- 
ately long  ranges ;  it  is  therefore  neoeMary  to  h&ve 
a  heavy  bullet  in  im){M)rtion  to  its  diameter.  Bat 
in  stMirting  ririen  luiig  range  Hhoutiiig  is  notreauired ; 
the  nullot  can  thert»f(ire  w  made  very  much  lighter 
in  ]in)p<)rtion  to  itn  diameter.  And  oa  the  shock  of 
rt  <  i>il  troni  alij;lit  Imll.-t  is  comparatively  >*ligl<t,  the 
jH)wdi'r  charge  may  he  very  large;  hy  tJii-s  nieans  a 
very  high  muzzle  veloeity  h  olilained  and  great  ac- 
curacy at  short  ranges.  As  an  exani|de  of  tne  al>ove 
we  may  take  the  •45(r  bore  Express  nllo  and  oont  ^)are 
it  witix  the  Martini  rifle  having  the  Muue  Iwrc  The 
charge  of  powder  for  the  Martini-Henry  cartridge 
in  H5  grains,  and  w«|riifc  of  bnllet  480  grains— pro- 
portion of  poiwder toDiiUet, I toSI ;  niuzrJe veliKity, 
1320  ft.-Heconds ;  highest  point  of  trajectorv  at  100 
yards,  2?  inchen  ;  at  1.50  yards,  nearly  7  inches.  In 
the  K.vprexH  the  jxiwder  eliarge  is  I -JO  grains; 

weight  of  bullet, 'JlKt  grains ;  projM>rtion  of  jmwiier 
to  bullet,  1  to  -Jj^  ;  muzzle  vi-looity,  over  '3NHn"t.- 
seconds ;  highest  i»«iiit  of  trajeetory  at  1(K)  yards, 
1^  inch;  at  l.V)  yard.-s,  inuler  .SJ  iiuIh's.    fn  tin- 

BLT  ISOl  the  troops  of  the  countries  enumerated 
ow  were  eithanr  mnned  or  were  in  process  of  being 
armed  with  nwguine  rifles ;  but  at  that  time  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  in  Russia  the  pattern  to 
be  adopted  had  not  hmn  finally  decided  on.  lathe 
United  States  of  Ameriea  the  onffl^al  Lee  rifle  is 
Htill  in  use.  btit  the  Winchester  and  other  smaU* 
bore  repeatem  are  abo  in  the  haods  of  a  part  of  the 
UnitedStalea  an^y. 

luoastmi  mrvm  a  vn. 

itoair 

OMSMy.  MSh  Wliiikt.   C*Hbl«.    MiaMlMb  aWMOlJte 

lb.  et.  iBckM. 

Austris  Mknnlichw.     10  3      ■>!&  Fixed  bOS.  5 

KnKlaiid  I>^--Mftruni.     0  0      -m   DeUchkMa.  » 

Franca  I.<'b<>l.  9  4      rSU  Tab*.  8 

Ooniuuty  Mauiwr.  9  8      -flO  Find  box.  5 

Italy   Vrttorli.  10  10      '400   Ftand  box.  6 

Fur  a  more  detailed  aocount  of  the  anas  rsfsrred  to  in 
above  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  'Armss  4  fsu  potts- 
tivea,'  by  Schmidt,  in  fmruwerifV.  No*,  of  WAkwj  6, 
llsreh  6,  April  3,  and  Majr  1&,  1891,  and  Trmtitt  on 
MUitary  SmaU-ormt  and  AwmumUion,  by  lieol.'eolooel 
Boad,R.A.  See  alw  theartUssiathii  wofk  en  FteB- 
ASHB.  OoH,  Oohrbt,  Fnonomn,  Tobtninmih 

RlflemeB*  All  British  infantry  •■•  MiV  llfle- 
men  ;  but  till  I8.>l  riflemen  were  the  exception,  the 
aiiiiy  generally  having  the  Miionth  t»ore  '  Brown 
HesvM.'  During;  the  renin-«ular  war  the  6<>tli  and 
9.">tli  He),'imeiits  were  arfri>''l  u>  litleliii'ii.  taught 
light  iiifantr>-  drill,  ami  clothed  in  dark  green. 
The  9.')th  Ijecame  the  '  Hitle  Mrigade.*  The  OOth 
are  called  '  The  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps.'  In  1881 
the  -itith  and  goth  were  linked  to  fbm  the  '  Scottish 
Rifles.'  and  dressed  in  green;  while  the  83d  and 
Mth  Foot  were  formed  into  the  *  Royal  ItUh  Rifles. ' 
*See  also  VoLCNTKKl!^. 

RIKO,  capital  of  Livonia,  and  next  after  St 
I'etersliilig  and  Odi-^^ii  thr  tliini  sea|H)rt  of  Huiv<ia, 
lies  on  the  Dwina  ii  ro-»r.t'(l  liere  ti\  ii  bridge  of 
lioatf*  and  a  railway  liriil;_'e)  7  niiles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  3oU  by  rail  SW.  of  St 
Petersburg  uid  Pskofl".  The  old  town  has  narrow 
streets  and  mediaeval  houses  and  etons ;  but  the 
snburbs  are  laid  out  in  broad  stieelewith  hand- 
some bnildiuES.  The  ehief  edifiow  tm  tlie  eathO' 
dial  built  In  1904,  honied  down  fn  1647.  hat  le- 
hoilt;  St  Peters  Church  (1406),  with  a  steeple 
400  f^t  high  :  the  castle  of  the  old  Knights  of 
the  Sworil,  Imilt  1494  l.'il."),  the  former  re-siili-iH'i' 
of  the  ^'raiid  ma'-l4'r  of  the  order;  anil  wvi-ral  old 
;_'nilil  liiiu^"-^  ami  Haiist'iitic  halln.  It  i>»  the  seat 
o|  an  arcliiiisliop  of  the  tJre«'k  Chureli.  Its  in- 
dustrie.s  are  rapiilly  growing  ;  they  turn  out  cottons, 
machines,  tobacco,  corks,  spirits,  oil,  metal  wares, 
glass,  paper,  flax,  jnto^  and  oUdoUi,  aad  enidoy 


nearly  12,000  work-people.  The  exports  reach  an 
annual  average  of  £5,MO,0Q0(£2,aMI,00O  in  1806), 
and  embrace  grain  (average  £1,433,000),  timber 
(£1.175,000),  flax  (£1.077.(100),  linseed  (£581.500), 
hemp  and  henip-see<l  ( £44.n,(>fi() ),  woo],  hiile.s,  eggw. 
oilcake,  hair  (horse  anil  caini'l  I,  and  mineral  oil. 
'rii>'  imports  I  iron  and  st4.«el,  coal,  marliiiuTy, 
cotton,  dye  wiKxls,  corkwiMMl,  herringn,  manure, 
woollens,  "and  wine)avenige  £2,'2;i3.(XM)  (  £tj7."),<K»<» 
in  1866).  liritain's  share  in  this  trade  is  repre 
sente<l  by  an  average  of  £2,601,000  for  exports  and 
£978,350  for  imports.  The  port,  which  is  closed  b^- 
ice  for  three  to  fSenr  montlis  in  the  winter.  U 
entered  by  an  avenge  of  2Mi6  vessels  of  1,047,915 
tons  every  year,  of  whidi  OSS  of  464,500  lone  are 
British.  Riga  has  grown  from  102,500  inhabitants 
in  1867  to  169,.329  in  1881,  and  181,935  in  1891. 
Nearly  one  half  are  Cermans  (with  {Iernian  H|>eak 
ing  Jews),  one-fourth  Hus.sians,  and  ont'-fourth 
l.<etts.  Riga  wa.s  louiuicd  in  1'2<J1  Uy  AlU'it, 
Bishop  of  Livonia,  and  wHin  liecame  a  hr^t  rate 
coniiuercial  town,  and  meniljer  of  the  Haii-eatic 
League.  It  belonge<i  to  Poland  from  1561,  and  in 
1021  was  taken  by  (itistavus  Adolphna,  and  in  1710 
was  finally  anuexwl  to  Russia. 

The  Ci  LK  OK  Riga  is  an  inlet  on  the  east  side  of 
tlie  Baltic  Sea,  which  washes tbeahores  of  Courlaud, 
Livonia,  and  Bifelionin.  It  ia  106  nules  in  lo>>Ktti 
from  north  to  eonth,  and  about  00  in  hieadtb.  The 
islands  of  Oesel,  DagA,  Mohn,  and  Worms  lie 
athwart  the  entrance.  The  chief  ri\ei  which 
falls  into  the  gulf  is  the  Dwina.  Sandbanks  render 
nav  i^rition  in  some  ptllti  linngjlllWIi 

RiKhi.    See  Rioi. 

RiiCht  Ascension.  See  Ascension  (Right). 
Rllfht-liandedness  is  no  iiniiht  due  to  the  la<-k 

of  perfect  syiumetlA'  in  the  human  body.  If  the 
latter  could  be  folued  over  from  a  medial  line  so 
that  ead)  organ  of  the  one  side  fell  exactly  u{M)n  a 
corresponding  organ  of  the  other,  wo  should  have  a 
structure  highly  iavonraUet  mechanicaHy^  to  the 
ef(ual  nee  of  eadi  limb,  and  ambidextiBl  individoals 
would  be  the  mle,  not  the  exception.  If  a  vertical 
line  be  drawn  dividing  the  body  it  will  be  found 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little  to  the  right  of 
this  medial  line.  This  makes  the  right  side  heavier. 
From  a  series  of  ex|>eriments  the  greater  weight 
has  Ix^t-n  estimated  at  alx>ut  15  ounces.  I'pon  this 
fact  is  iiiunded  the  mechanical  theory  of  ri^dit- 
lianiieilness,  or  the  predominance  of  the  right 
liaiiil  over  the  left ;  or,  more  generally,  of  the  limlx 
of  the  right  side  over  those  of  the  left.  asexjKiunded 
by  Professor  Buchanan  of  Glasgow  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1802.  The  thieO'Johed  right  long  is 
more  capaciooe  and  reeetvee  mora  eir  doring  an 
inspiration  than  the  two-ldied  left.  The  liver 
during  inspiration  swings  toward  the  right  side, 
sliiflirig  the  centre  of  gravity  farther  to  that  side. 
In  violent  muscular  exertion  there  is  more  air 
proportionally  inhaled  l>y  the  Inn^:  of  the  side 
winch  sustains  the  exertion.  Normally  al>ont  2;iO 
cubic  inches  of  air  are  contained  by  the  lungs,  of 
which  the  ri^ht  holds  t20  inches  more  than  the  left. 
Under  exertion  of  the  right  side  the  larger  lung  is 
l>etter  filled  than  the  smaller,  and  the  emtre  of 
gravity  is  removed  nntil  it  is  fonnd  in  a  line  pae»- 
ing  tlirau^  the  right  loot;  so  that  the  right  log 
and  foot  wTord  a  steadier  bMb  e(  support  tfiui  ti>e 
left  would  do  under  similar  eircnmstances.  Which- 
ever leg  we  stand  on  we  use  the  arm  of  that  side  to 
gn-at«M'  advantage,  and  thus,  through  the  greater 
UM-  of  the  right  lower  limb,  the  right  njnn-r  liiiili 
conies  to  1>e  ]iii'ferred. 

Professor  Buchanan's  theory  al^o  .  vjilain^  the 
almost  universal  habit  of  carrying  Imnl- ii«  >>n  the 
left  shoulder.  In  die  case  of  a  light  weight,  sIuda 
on  the  am,  tlie  eqnililirinin  of  tEo  body  ie  belter 
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maifitained  by  Murying  it  oo  the  toft  aide.  If 
the  weight  M  ft  Mavy  one,  borne  on  the  left 
»hoaIder,  th«  burden  ta  really  being  sapported  very 
much  by  the  riuht  owini^'  t«  tlie  natural 

curve  of  the  bo<ly  towards  thi'  right  side,  while 
BUStAining  the  iires.sure. 

Bat,  it  iiiiiv  be  Hrgxietl,  if  tlii.s  theon,-  covers  the 
caw,  then  left-lmudednesiJ,  which  is  oortiiinly  in- 
herite<),  c&nnot  be  aocounUnl  for  except  on  the 
extraordinary  aappoaition  of  transference  of  the 
viaosra.  In  a  very  few  cases  left-handeilnehw  lian 
been  fottDd  to  accompany  such  trauspo-sition. 
Strange  to  aay  the  Uvar  lia*  batn  found  on  tiM  left 
»ide,  and  the  heart,  atomaefa,  and  eptoen  on  the 
right  without  any  derangement  to  the  health  of 
the  subject,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  life- 
insurance  company.  N<'\  t'l  tliclcfm,  the  numl>er  of 
cases  iif  genuine  left-hiiinltHiness  far  exc»M'<lH  H\u'h 
instances  of  tninsiiositioii.  An  exiilanat i< 'ii  if  Irft- 
handeilneiw*  in  normal  structures  has  lu'eii  sought 
by  falling  hack  on  tlic  fad  that  tlie  cerebral  hemi- 
BphereH  of  the  brain  work  the  uiuwles  croi»  w  i!-e. 
Ferrier's  researslMa  have  proved  that  when  we  see 
with  tlie  right  eye  we  see  with  the  left  side  of  the 
brain.  Another  curious  and  instructive  fact  is  that, 
altlmogh  an  animal  be  lendeied  blind  of  an  aye  by 
the  deetrnetira  of  a  oonvohition  on  one  ride  of  the 
brain,  the  blindneKM  i.s  temporary,  floonihe  other 
heminphere  can  take  up  the  function,  aod  then 
vision  is  jMitwihlr  with  hoth  cyeH  hh  liefore. 

Vicwt^t  in  this  light,  lieriNlitary  left  liande(lne»«< 
iiKiv  bp  due  to  the  greater  develuiimenl  of  tlie  right 
siiie  of  the  brain.  SupiKwc  accident,  or  the  cruelty 
of  the  conquerr)r,  bad  deprived  a  coni{>aratively 
young  archer  of  bis  right  band  or  right  eye  (and 
the  latter  cruel  custom  is  referred  to  in  the*  Bible ), 
then  the  left  hand,  governed  by  the  right  hemi- 
sphere, lieing  called  into  work  would  react  on  that 
hemisphere,  whose  blood-vesaels  woald  be  oftener 
replenished  and  whoee  strength  and  nensitivenera 
.would  grow.  It  i»  not  too  much  to  a-ssume  that  in 
M)me  cases  thiii  improved  |M)wei of  the  right  licmi 
sphere  might  l>e  trauHmitted  to  a  dej^cenuant.  '  Ii 
is  practically  certain,'  says  Dr  B.*v-tian,  'that,  tlic 
great  |irejp<>iiileriinre  of  right  handed  movemontH  in 
ordinary  individuals  must  tend  to  produce  a  iinur 
complex  organ i.s4it ion  of  the  left  than  the  ii;;iit 
hemisphere.  M.  Bn>ca  Mtates  that  in  forty  brains 
he  examined  he  found  the  left  frontal  lohe  heavier 
than  the  right.  Theae  invcatigatione  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  carried  ooft  hnfe  poaeibly  the 
explanation  of  obetinate  hft-hanaedae—  Uea  in 
that  directitin. 

Tn  connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  fy>coie<^ 
riglit  haiidiMlnow,  in  all  prolmbility,  has  U-t  ii  a  lute 
Rt'ijiiisitioii.  Tlie  liiwly  \i  more  symmetrical  in 
early  youtii,  ami  is  more  symmctriiiil  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  .\  vei y  ytmng  child  betrays  no 
disposition  to  use  the  right  hand  more  than  the 
left.  The  habit  of  using  the  right  hand  gradually 
inereMBB  with  ImyhotMl,  and  boya  liave  to  the  last 
a  wider  range  with  the  right  hand  than  |dria,  who 
are  proverbially  bad  atooe-tbrowen.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  oldest  lecorda  of  the  hnman  race, 
even  when  man  sketchrNl  with  a  flint  |>oint  on  the 
lx)ne«  of  extinct  animals,  ])rove  him  to  have  lieen  a 
riglit  liJUiiNd  '>riri;4.  His  profiles  are  then  sketch<'<l 
with  liue.s  toward  the  li-ft,  just  as  a  street  anih 
chalks  them  on  a  disir  iln'  jirociit  day.  Never- 
theless, the  primeval  left-hninled  arti.st  often  be 
travs  himself.  Br<m/.e  weapons  are  the  weapons  of 
rigfit-hande<l  individuals;  witness  tlie  curious  yew- 
tree  handle  of  a  bronze  sickle  fished  up  from  the 
lake  of  Brienne,  Switzerland,  quite  mtact  and 
in^nionsly  carved,  *  as  incapable,  says  Sir  Daniel 
Hilson,  'of  being  used  by  a  left-hMided  abearer 
as  our  present  mowerls  scythe.' 

A  few  oliservi  T"!  of  tlie  hahits  of  savagcfl  have 


remarked  thafe  toft-handed  individoab  were  proimr- 
tknaUgr  mtm  nnmerooa  among  them.  This  is 
what  we  ahoold  exnect  from  the  enormous  addi- 
tional demands  msoe  by  civilisation,  its  manners, 
and  its  t<Mjl8  ujwn  the  activity  of  the  right  hand. 
It  only  reiiuire>i  to  sjH'nd  au  liour  at  a  carpenter's 
Iwiich  to  see  how  planes,  screws,  I've,  are  fashioned 
to  suit  that  member.  In  ilr;iwiiig  a  pattern  of 
small  rcjieating  character  we  l>egin,  as  we  begin  to 
write  a  page,  at  the  top  left-hand  side,  so  as  to 
avoid  plactns  fingers  on  the  still  ondried  pigments. 
Ifilitaiy  drill,  associated  labour,  and,  as  much 
KBg,  the  tyrant  fashion,  aU  otge  on  the  right 
hand  In  the  path  of  greater  dextenty,  leaving  the 
left  aa  the  inept  druc^  whoee  duty  it  is  merely  to 
aaaiiit.  No  wonder  the  right  has  acquired  strength, 
fsi/e,  greater  tactile  i-t  iisibility,  anil  ^eater  patience 
of  the  e.vtremes  of  heat  ami  coj<l.  Naturalists,  who 
oliscrve  that  adult  monkevs  cui'-li  nuts  more  w  ith  the 
ri^ht  hand,  that  tlie  .Xfrican  elcpiiant  digs  more 
with  the  right  tu.sk,  oi  that  tlic  Carolina  parrot  has  a 

Jneferential  claw  for  grasping,  tell  us  that  these 
labits  are  subject  to  nmre  numerous  exceptions  than 
the  exception  of  left-handedness  with  human  beings. 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  painting  and  aenli>ture  and 
EtmaeanhronMaaiaoeladidatetJiejgenerallaw  that 
burdema  have  been  aaaigDed  to  the  left  shoulder;  so 
that  the  position  of  the  shepherd's  plaid  is  nowise  a 
whim,  but  has  it«  roots  in  tne  far  past  The  prinn- 
tive  blanket-like  toga  nf  tlie  Etruscans  covers  the 
left  slKuiMer,  and  is  w  rapjied  under  the  right  arm- 
pit til  allow  of  the  freer  motion  of  that  arm 

I'se  ami  disu.-^e,  by  strengthening  or  weakening 
organs,  woukl  warrant  us  in  believing  that  w  here 
there  is  inequality  of  vision  between  one's  eyes  the 
balance  would  be  thrown  in  favour  of  the  right. 
As  Sir  John  Herschell  baa  remarked,  cases  can  be 
adduced  of  persons  who  were  unaware  of  one  of 
their  eyea  beiag  weak  alnoat  to  hUadneaa  until  far 
advanoM  fn  me.  The  writer  haa  a  near-sighted 
left  eye,  inherited  from  a  grnndfather  short  sigh  ted 
in  Ixith,  the  defect  of  which  he  did  not  discover 
until  far  iwlvanced  in  man)i(M>d.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  such  disparity  in  jsiweruf  vi.vjon  c-an  l>e  greatly 
mitigated  by  tiie  lenses  iil  the  oculisl  A  good 
deal  of  folklore  is  to  \>e  found  connecteil  witli  the 
right  an«l  left  hands.  The  lule  of  the  roud  and 
the  interpretation  (rf  omens  tell,  by  the  contrary 
rule  obtaining  in  nattone  ef  dUbrent  race,  no  small 
part  of  their  atoiy  aa  to  whether  they  belong  to 
the  coaqnerora  or  the  eonqnered.  See  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson's  7%e  Itwht  Hand:  L^-htrntUdness  ( mni ) : 
Profemor  Dwigtit  in  Seribner^a  Magasim'.  ( Ajiril 
1H9I ) ;  also  the  article  BRAIN.  Vol  IT  pp.  301» 

Right,  t'L.viM  OF.   See  Fkee  Church. 

Right  of  Way*  the  right  which  the  publie 
has  to  the  free  passage  over  nwuls  or  tracks.  The 
expression  is  more  generally  a|iplied  to  tho«e  public 
routes  which  are  i%ot  statutory-  roads,  such  as  bill 
or  field  paths,  drove  roads,  bndle  and  other  patha. 
and  cart  or  driving  roads  in  the  common  vae  el 
the  publie,  which  are  not  kept  up  by  the  county 
authoriUea.  In  many  instanoes  these  roads  are 
the  only  means  of  conmiunication  In'tween  import- 
ant district.s;  and  generally  they  are  the  shorter, 
and  often  the  more  pictnn"-i|iH',  ways  from  one 
]>oiiil  to  another.  Right  of  way  also  exists  along 
the  sea-shore  and  on  the  banks  ot  tidal  rivei"s.  The 
law  of  rights  of  way  is  judicial  and  not  statutory. 
In  Scotland,  w  here  of  late  the  chief  eautea  cilibre* 
have  originated,  forty  yean'  oontinuooa  use  by  the 
public  of  such  roads  or  patlia  is  the  prescriptive 
period  for  constituting  a  right  of  wav ;  while  in 
England  the  public  acquire  a  right  of  way  under 
dedication  to  them  by  the  owner  of  the  aoil,  and 
user  signifying  their  acceptance  of  the  same,  or 
when  di*dication  can  fairly  be   assumed  from 
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BOtortoiu  user,  wliich  ne€<\n  y^nerally  to  be  proved 
for  a  lengthened  iMTiinl,  ))ut  vliirli  may  yet,  accord- 
ing to  circHTUHtancf.t,  Im-  |iri>r»uiiii-il  from  a  perio*!  of 
u?»er  of  only  a  few  yeRi>i.  Tlif  following  |M)int>«  fall 
utider  tlu-  legal  a8|)ect  of  a  itulilic  riglit  of  way, 
axxonling  to  the  law  of  Scotland  :  ( 1 )  The  path 
or  road  must  go  from  one  public  place  to  another 
pablic  place.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  it  most 
go  from  one  town  or  village  to  uiother;  it  may 
be  between  any  two  points  at  which  tne  public 
hare  a  right  to  be,  and  to  which  thegr  swon  fiDf 
■onw  definite  and  intelligihle  purpnee.  TIM*  it 
magr  ran  from  one  highwav  to  another;  it 
cannot  mn  between  a  public  roa<l  an<l  a  private 
hoiiT.  (2)  It  must  i>e  along  Konie  tolerably 
w.  ll  (Icfineil  mute  KHwecii  tlie  tTmint.  (3)  ff 
tliort'  i.s  II  (Irliiiito  roail  iH-twwn  two  public 
placeti  it  <1(K»H  noi  matter  for  what  puqione  it 
u  osed.  It  ill  not  neceHnary  that  the  public 
should  use  the  road  for  any  huHineaH  puriKwe ; 
it  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  purpose  is  merely  for 
recreation,  the  exefdee  of  walking»  or  the  con- 
templation of  the  beuitifls  of  natora  (4)  Its  use 
mtut  be  maintained  by  the  nnblic  themselves  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  right  to  the  way.  Continuonn 
use  is  neceasaiy,  though  the  public  need  not  u-i- 
the  road  everj-  day  or  every  month;  yet  the  right 
i;*  in  danger  if  hm'  in  dlMftntinnni  for  any  length 
of  time.  Hut  if  the  imblic  allow  themnelves 
to  Ix'  excluiifil  froni  the  road  for  Beven  years 
the  proprietor  beconiew  entitled  to  continue  the 
exclusion  by  interdict  without  raising  the  ^nestion 
of  public  right— that  is  to  say,  possession  for 
»even  year?)  thrown  the  onu4  probandi  on  the 
public.  According .  to  ti»  law  of  England  such 
points  are  not  oonstraed  in  a  narrow  sense,  and 
they  distinctly  differ  in  the  following  respects : 
( 1 )  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  of  way  be 
l>etween  two  [uitilic  ])la<'i'>i,  and  (2)  continnoiw  une 
l«  not  neceHfuiry,  for  no  lapx*  of  linu>  lus  n'gardH  u»er 
or  the  claiming  of  their  ngiits  can  bar  the  riglit  of 
tlu'  iiiiMii-  to  a  fiM>t]iatli  or  a  highwav  once  iletli- 
p.ited  to  tln'in.  or  when' (le<lication  can  lie  a-vsmufd. 
There  are,  liowever,  statntorj'  provisionB  for  tihut- 
ting  up  a  rtMul  when  it  becomes  luinecetisary.  The 
whole  Dieadth  of  tiie  originally  dedicated  road,  in- 
cludii^  wiiat  m  known  a»  'road  wastes,'  must 
alwajw  ranain  as  the  right  of  wagr  lo  the  puUie, 
and  cannot  be  eoenMebed  npon. 

In  Scotland  there  it  no  public  authority'  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  public  m  right<« 
of  way,  or  for  their  niaint.'tiiiin  e.  riu-y  an-  in  the 
position  of  being  left  lo  chanoe ;  and  '  what  in 
e\  ei  vbixly"'^  bu?<inf!«.-.  is  notxKiy'K  hufliness '  has 
n-Multed  ill  iniiny  valuable  rii^htw  U-ing  loMt.  The 
|»ublit',  <ir  iiiilii  idual  iiicmlM-rH  of  tlu'  luiliiic,  have  it) 
incur  the  cmU*  and  li^ks  of  litigation  in  tin-  courls 
under  an  action  of  iltvlarator  to  rec<)ver  a  road 
which  a  pro|inct')r  clu«ed,  and  it  is  dillieult  for 
them  to  do  thin.  In  England,  though  there  is  also 
no  direct  public  authority  for  the  gnaidianship  of 
rixhta  of  way,  yet  their  mainteMaue  it  lo  fur  pro- 
vided for  under  section  10  of  the  Loeal  Government 
(England)  Act,  IH88,  which  enacts  that  county 
councils  '  may,  if  tli<-y  think  fit,  contribute  towards 
the  costs  of  till-  tiiHiiitcnaiH'f,  rf|>air,  onlar^jemeiit, 
and  impnis ••lufiit  <>f  any  highway  or  public  f<K)t 
.|)Atli  in  till-  county,  although  tlie  same  is  not  a 
main  roa<l.' 

lioth  in  Scotland  and  Enj^land  influential  sfsMoties 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  pmtection 
of  public  righto  of  way — vis.  the  Scottish  Rights  of 
Way  and  Kecreation  Society,  Edinburgh,  foumb^il 
in  1844  and  raeonetitated  in  18M,  and  die  National 
Footpath  Preservation  Society,  London,  fonnded 
in  1884.  There  are  also  several  societies  for  special 
districts.  Bills  have  since  1888  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  ComnMMM  by  private  namben 


with  the  object  of  charging  a  pul)lic  authority  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  and  iii;iintaiiang  rigbta  of 
way,  but  no  legislative  meiwure  ha"-  y*>i  tieen  |vaase<l. 
See  tiUn  the  section  on  the  law  of  highways  at 
KoAiKs.  For  right  of  way  on  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
see  Walter  Kye^  FitUng,  Shooting,  and  SoOing  OM 
the  Norfolk  BroadM  (Norwich.  1891 ). 

BlshtS,  DaCLASATfON  AXD  BiLL  OF.  The 

Convention  Parliament  which  called  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  England 
set  forth,  in  a  Holcnin  instniment  known  by  the 
name  of  the  IWliiruSiori  of  Hights,  the  funda 
mental  principle-'  of  tlie  cdtir^tiiution  which  were  lo 
be  imp<j8e<i  on  William  and  Mary  on  their  accept- 
ance of  the  crown.  This  declaration  (Februarj- 
16H9),  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Commons, 
and  assented  to  by  the  Lords,  began  by  declaring 
that  lUng  James  1L  had  eonuniitted  eertnin  act« 
contraiy  to  tlie  lawn  of  the  realm,  and,  having 
abdicated,  had  left  the  throne  vacant.  Tlie  main 

firovisions  of  the  Declaration,  and  of  the  Bill  of 
tights  (October  H589)  ba.««'tl  ii|Miri  it,  were  to  the 
effect  that  tlie  |K»\\cr  <if  «UHp.Tiiliti;_'  anil  of  dU- 
pensing  with  laws  by  regni  .lutlioriiy  is  illegal  ; 
that  tlie  commission  for  creating  the  late  finirt  of 
( '.iiaiiiLssioners  for  Ecdesiaxtical  Causes,  and  all 
conimiasiouB  and  courts  of  the  like  natiy-e,  are 
ill^al ;  that  Uie  levying  of  money  for  the  use  of 
the  crown  by  prerogative,  withoat  grant  of  parlia- 
ment, is  illegal ;  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  sobjecte 
to  petition  Uie  king,  and  all  PWWewtkwi  lor  such 
petitioning  are  illegal ;  tfaatmtaiabg  or  keepUis 
of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  except  with 
consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal ;  that  Prot«stant 
subjects  may  have  arms  for  their  defence  :  that  the 
election  of  meiiilKfin  of  ;>arliament  should  l)e  free  ; 
that  frei'ihiui  of  s|ieech  in  parliament  should  not  be 
questioned  in  any  place  out  of  parliament  ;  that 
excessive  l>ail  ouglit  not  to  lie  rcijuireil,  or  excessive 
tines  imposed,  or  cruel  or  unusual  punishments 
inflicted  ;  that  jurors  ahoald  be  duly  impanneled. 
and  that  jurors  in  trials  for  high-treason  should  be 
freeholders :  that  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and 
forfeitniei  before  conviction  ara  illegal ;  and  that 
for  mdr— I  of  all  grievances,  and  the  amendment, 
strengthening,  ana  preserving  of  the  laws,  parlia- 
ments ought  to  be  hebl  frequently.  The  remaiaing 
clnuKi-H  treat  of  thi>  succeesioB  tottMervwa.  See 
also  ri;riTiiiN  ok  Kioht. 

RiKhtN  of  Man.  Declaration  of  tiik,  a 
famous  statement  of  the  constitution  and  pnnciples 
of  civil  society  and  government  adopted  by  the 
French  National  Assembly  in  AngOBt  1788.  In 
historical  importance  it  may  fairly  he  ranked  with 
the  Bnidldi  BUI  of  Righto  and  the  American 
Dedaimnon  of  Independence.  It  sngneted  the 
title  for  Paine's  defence  of  the  French  Revolution 
against  Burke  (1791-92);  wliich  was  followed  by 
Mary  Wollstonectaft  Godwin's  VmdiMUmt  ^tkt 

Rights  of  Wumen. 

Rlld*  or  KiQHi,  an  isolated  mountain  standing 

between  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Lowers,  in 
Switzerland,  is  greatly  frequented  by  visitors  on 
aooonnt  of  the  axtensive  viswa  it  eommanda  of  aooM 
of  the  finest  Swiss  soeaeiy.  Vodaatpsstarea  dotiie 

the  summit,  and  the  slopes  ara  belted  with  forests. 
Alsiut  lOO.lHXl  i^.urists  ascend  the  Rigi  (5906  feet) 
('\cr\- sea.'Hm,  principally  by  means  of  two  t<Mitb»-<| 
rail  way?.— one  from  Vitznau  (1871 )  <m  the  I^^ike  of 
Luccriif.  the  other  from  Arth  ( 187,5)  on  the  Lake  of 
Zug.  4^  and  7  mile.-*  Iniij,'  resjtectively.  There  are 
half-ii  ilo/cn  hotels  near  or  at  the  .summit,  as  well  as 
a  Capuchin  monastery  ( 1689),  the  church  of  whidi 
contains  a  wonder-working  image  of  tlia  Madonna 
that  attracts  numerous  pilgrims. 

Rigidity  is  one  of  the  properties  of  matter 
wliidB  riis^lj  diflerontiata  sollda  ftoat  flvida  Is 
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abetract  ilynamica  a  rigid  system  is  a  collocation 
of  jMrticles  which,  however  much  they  may  move 
as  a  whole,  never  alter  their  nmtual  relative  posi- 
tiiona.  Sodi  »  syslani  baa  no  true  phjraioal  extst- 
rinee  tiMn  i>  no  known  numiim  which 
can  resist  deiformntiOB.  Nevertheless,  those  »ab- 
Rtances  which  yield  bat  slightly  to  deforming 
stresses— all  BoVuh  pnvctically — are  rej,'Rrded  as 
p«s»e««infi  a  certain  ni^idity,  whieli  is  inea-sured  by 
tlie  ratio  of  the  ilefortiiiiig  strefts  to  tlie  deformation 
protluce<l.  Tlie  j,'reater  tliix  ratit»  i«,  tlie  more 
nearly  <lot^  the  HubHtance  approach  the  condition 
of  the  ideal  nffid  body,  whose  beliavioor  under  the 
action  of  given  forces  forms  the  mbjoot-infttter  of 
what  it  is  usual  to  call  BiffA  Dynamics.  The  pro- 
perty of  rigiditv  iteelf,  as  described  above,  falls  to 
bo  dUeoMed  oncwr  the  fwrnl  mbjoelof  olaaticity. 
Of  ordliuury  snbetaneea  ileel  poneMM  highest 
rigidity.    See  Elasticitv,  Ether,  MATIBB. 

Rigor  Mortis.    See  Death. 

RlKveda.  the  first  and  principal  of  tbo  four 

Ve<in>.    S(>«  Vkda. 

Rilievo.  See  Hslikf. 
Rilo.   See  Rhodopb. 

Rlm'illl*  a  city  of  Italy,  stands  on  the  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  69  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Bolo^a ;  it  is 
otUl  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  many 
SMdisval  buildings.  The  cathedral,  the  tempw 
dllanil  and  built  to  commemorate  the  unhallowed 
love  (rf  Sigismondo  Malatesta  and  botta  d«gH 
Atti,  a  beautiful  Renaissance  stmctnre,  datei  from 
1446-.')0  ;  the  church  of  St  Giuliano  Ih  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Veronese,  and  St  (Jirtilamo  with  a 
picture  of  that  saint  by  (Jnerciiio.  Tlie  ancient 
castle  of  the  Malat-estii  is  now  um'<1  as  a  prison. 
The  little  river  <hi  wliii  h  the  city  Mtaiids  in  spaniied 
by  a  white  m.irble  Koniaii  bridKe,  236  feet  long, 
with  five  iin  lies.  Be»iide  one  of  tiio  gates  HtAndit  the 
triumphal  arch,  46  feet  high,  ercctcnl  in  iiononr  of 
Augustus.  The  spot  where  Ca-sar  bUxkI  to  address 
his  aoldiera  after  crosaine  the  Itubicon  (about  10 
miles  NW.  of  Biniini)  b  marked  in  one  of  the 
squares  by  a  monumental  pillar.  The  city  m aim 
factures  silks  and  sail-cloth.  Pop.  10,838,  v,iih 
suburbs  One  of  these  suburbs,  half  a  mile 

di!»tjint  on  the  neashoro,  is  much  visitetl  for  »ea- 
batliin^'  lin^^inally  an  l^mbrian,  and  then  for 
fleveral  centuries  an  Etruwan  city,  Kiinini  ( Ariin- 
inuni)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Konuins  in  2iM)  B.C. 
Tiiey  ma«le  it  the  northern  tenuiuus  of  the  Flam- 
inian  Wav  from  Rome,  and  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  tlie  iEinilian  Way  to  Piaoenza  and  of  the 
PapfHan  Way  to  VenioOi  and  utilised  the  ad  van - 
t»g»  of  its  parition  aa  » awport  for  eommnnicating 
wtth  the  east  side  of  tbo  Adriatic.  After  being 
battled  for  by  Goths  and  Byzantinea,  and  held  b^' 
the  tatter,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Franks,  it 
1>ecame  a  shuttlecock  Itetween  the  emperor  imd  tin' 
|Mi|te.  At  Ia.st,  weary  of  this  alternation  of  ni!i.st<  i  s, 
neither  of  whom  {)rofite<l  her.  Uiiiiini  put  herself 
under  (he  protection  of  the  H<  Hit**i  of  ^lalatesta 
( 1237),  hose  chiefs  wwn  ma<k'  theiiiHclves  aWibite 
niasten^  of  her  fortunes.  .Viuongst  the  traj^'ic 
episodes  that  marked  the  faniilv  history  of  thette 
rulen  may  be  mentioned  the  killing  of  'FranceMca 
(Q.v.)ihrRimiui  and  her  lover  by  hi8  brother,  and 
Ino  ileiy  of  Pariaina,  thoanbjocfeof  j^jnon'opoam. 
The  most  ftunona,  or  rather  mfamoos,  member  of 
the  familv  wa«  Sigi-nniundo  (1417-68),  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  a  scholar,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  a  man  of  brulul  animal  paR.si(m.i4,  and  with  no 
.sense  of  ri>;ht  and  \s  ri)n},'.  The  heiul  of  tlit>  liousi^ 
sold  his  right*  over  iiimini  to  the  \'enetians  in 
1503 ;  but  the  po|>e  wrested  them  to  hiniself  in 
1528,  and  kept  them  until  1860.  See  Yriart^'  s 
i/n  CoHdottun  au  XV,  SkcU:  ,fiiiiMiw(1882>. 


RImoiukl.  a  Canadian  town,  stands  on  tho 
south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  at  tlie  inflnz  of 
the  Himouski  River,  182  miles  by  rail  HE.  of 
Quebec  It  ia  the  aeat  of  a  bishop,  a  rnmmnr 
watering-plaee,  and  a  telegraphing  station  for 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ships.    Pop.  1417. 

Rinderpest*  See  CATTLE-PLAoirE. 

Ring  (Sax.  ring  or  hring)  is  any  circle  or 
.sei  tiou  iif  a  cylinder.    Rings  of  silver,  and  of 

other  metals  and  materials  lia\  ln'cn  worn  in  all 
times  and  countries,  and  ^^llil(»  they  have  been 
used  to  decorate  the  ears,  nwk,  nose,  lip»*,  arms, 
legs,  and  toes,  finger-rings  have  always  occupied 
the  moHt  iiu[)ortant  and  significant  plaoe  among 
such  ornaments.  From  the  earlieat  period  oi 
civilised  relationships  the  finger-ring  was  a  con- 
venient means  for  carrying  the  signet  of  its  wearer. 
In  Geneaia,  xxzviii.  17,  1^  we  rnd  that  Jodah  left 
his  signet  aa  a  pledge  with  his  daughter-in-law ; 
and  in  diap.  .\li.  42  it  is  narrat^Ml  that  Pharaoli 
delivered  to  Jo«<eph  his  royal  signet  as  a  token  of 
deputed  jxiwer  and  authority,  troni  the  fact  that 
these  ancient  rings  carried  enjjraveil  signets  early 
ring  lore  is  intimately  mixed  uj)  with  the  origin 
and  development  of  gem  and  seal  engraving. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  wearing  of  finger-rings 
by  the  Babylonians ;  and  from  Asia  the  habit  proh- 
MMjT  passed  into  Greece,  although  the  Homeric 
poena  meatioa  eat'iinga  alone.  In  the  later  Greek 
legends  the  aneient  heroes  are  described  as  wearing 
rings,  and  eveiy  freeman  thronghont  Greece  seems 
afterwards  to  have  possessed  one.  The  Lace- 
djenionians  wore  iron  rings.  The  Homans  are  said 
to  have  derived  the  use  of  rings  from  the  Sabines  ; 
their  rings  were  at  first,  as  those  of  the  (ireeks, 
signet-rings,  but  made  of  iron.  Every  free  Koman 
had  a  riglil  to  "  ear  one  ;  and  down  to  the  close  of 
the  republic  ihe  iron  ring  was  worn  by  tha»e  who 
affected  the  simplicity  of  old  times.  Ambassadors, 
in  the  early  a^e  of  the  republiOi  wore  gold  rings  aa 
a  part  of  their  official  drees— n  eoatom  aflerwaidl 
extended  to  senators,  chief* 
magistrates,  and  in  later 
times  to  the  equites,  who 
were  said  to  enjoy  the 
annuli  an  ret,  from  which 
other  {>ereon9  were  ex- 
chultHl.  It  became  cus- 
toinary  for  the  emperors  to 
confer  the  jus  annuli  aurti 
on  whom  they  pleased, 
and  the  privilege  grew 
gradually  more  and  more 
extensive,  till  Justinian 
embaoed  within'  it  all 
eltlaeoa  of  the  empire 
whether  ingenui  or  Ixber- 
tini.  Rings  entered  into 
tlie  groundwork  of  many  Fig,  1. 

oriental   8U|>erstitionH.  as 

in  the  legend  of  Solomon's  ring,  which,  among  ita 
many  magical  virtues,  enabl^  the  monarch  to 
triumnli  over  all  opponents,  ami  daily  to  transport 
himself  to  the  celestial  spheres,  where  he  learned 
the  aeereta  of  the  universe.  The  Greeka  mention 
various  ringi  endowed  with  ma^ic  power,  as  that 
of  Gygea*  wUdi  tendered  him  invisible  when  its 
atone  wna  tamed  inwards;  and  in  old  Saxon  ro- 
maneea  a  rfmilar  ring  legend  is  inoorpomted.  The 
ring  of  Po^nnatee  (q.v.),  which  was  flung  into  the 
sea  to  propitiate  Nemesis,  wa*«  found  by  its  owner 
itiside  a  fi.--h  ;  and  there  were  jiersons  who  made  a 
luc-rativo  traffic  of  selling  charmed  rings,  worn  for 
tli(^  most  part  by  the  lower  classes.  Hy  many 
Mu.vsuliiians  at  the  present  day  a  ring  having  en- 
c1os(h1  in  it  a  vena  Iram  tlm  Konn  ia  worn  aa 
an  amulet. 
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Varioas  explaaations  have  been  given  of  the 
oonn«atiaD  W  (be  rin|;  wilh  ut»ni$^  U  would 
appear  tibat  wadding  nngs  w«fe  worn  by  tlie  Jews 

pnor  to  Christian  times.  Pig.  1  shows  a  Jewish 
marriage  ring  beauti/allv  wrought  in  gold  fili- 
gree, and  richly  enanielle<I,  now  in  the  posMos- 
nion  of  Lord  Ijonde«l>nrfm>;li.  It  ha.^  \>eon  nnid 
that  o-H  tlie  (iclivcrv  of  thi-  ni;,'iR't-rinj,'  i'» 
one  was  a  sij.m  of  ilettutin^  or  sharing  of  author 
ity,  so  the  deliverj'  of  a  ring  by  hutdMUid  to  wife 
indicated  her  adiuittaaoe  to  share  his  rights  and 
privileges.  tn  p«gM  times  in  Europe  the  ring 
mems  to  have  heea  «miMcted  with  fidelitv  or  wit£ 
espousals.  t  abowa  a  form  of  betrotbal- 

riag  called  «  mmmd,  or  linked  ring,  wbieb  was 
«mI  in  bkr  ifiiMB ;  the  upper  fig.  show»  tiM  three 


brought  together,  the  Ifliwer  fig.  tlie  parts 
separately.  \\y  an  ancient  Norse  custom,  described 
in  the  EvrbrynUt  Saga,  when  an  oath  was  im- 
poMd,  be  D|y  whom  it  was  pledged  peeied  hie  hand 
throagh  a  eilver  ring,  saerad  to  that  eevemony ; 
and  in  Iceland  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  used  to 
be  accompanied  bv  the  bridegroom  passing  hin  four 
fingers  and  thuml>  througli  a  lar>re  riii>;,  and  in 
tliis  manner  receiving:  thf  hand  of  the  bride,  m  in 
ri-]jn'N(Mit<'d  in  a  vmmxIciK  in  lui  ohl  i  diiinn  of  Olmis 
Mamttu.  As  lately  im  17H(>  the  )>ractice  existed 
in  Orkney  of  a  man  and  woman  plighting  their 
fnitb  at  the  Standing  8tonc><  of  St«nnia  by  loining 
their  handi«  through  the  pcrforattxl  Stone  of  Odin. 
For  betrothal,  aa  well  as  for  marriage,  a  rioig  is 
eoiDiiNinly  beatowed ;  and  in  many  countriea  hoth 
apooaea  wear  wedding-rings.  Although  the  thinl 
nnfseiT  of  the  left  hand  is  the  official  finger,  tiii|,'?< 
are  worn  on  all  fin^^ers,  and  in  niwliipval  times 
even  the  tbnmbH  \M  r«  fronnently  decorated  with 
laifO  and  mamve  ring's.    iMirini;  th<;  Kith,  17t)i, 

  and   iHth  centuries  it  wo-s  a 

very  coinnum  [iracti<H»  to  liave 
mottoes  insrribejt  on  ringn 
(Hg.  H),  including  wedding- 
ringH,  and  the  motto  was 
calU-d  the  poiy  or  chanson. 

The  ling  waa  the  ijmbol  of 
Fig.  S.         the  dominion  of  Venice  over 

the  Adriatic  t  and  yearly,  on 
Ascension  Day,  a  ring  wa«  thrown  by  the  Doge 
from  the  ship  Bnctntanr  into  the  M  a.  to  denote 
that  aa  the  wife  is  Hubject  to  her  husluind,  so  in 
the  Ailrialif  Sea  to  the  r<'|iii)ilif  of  \  eilice.  'I'he 
ri'i  ('p>inn  i>f  a  ring  foriiio  an  ej«.<<ienti&l  feature  in  the 
ill  I  n;  of  many  Catholic  dignitaries  ;  and  even 
in  the  Anglican  communion  a  saivphire  '  |ionti- 
lieal'  ring  was  pre>*entc<l  in  Septeni'jer  1891  t<»  the 
new  Arcluiisbop  of  York.  The  'fisherman's  ring,' 
cimtaining  an  engraved  repnH»entation  of  St 
Peter  in  an  ancient  fishing-boat,  is  the  official 
ring  of  investiture  of  the  |»ope.  It  is  broken 
and  remade  on  the  death  ot  each  pontiff,  and 


when  present^  to  tlie  new  bead  of  tlic  ehareh 
he  declaiaa  the  nMM  nmlar  wUeb  he  deaurea  to 
rale,  which  name  la  tlmaaftar  engraved  on  it.: 
Cardinals  on  their  elevation  receive  a  sapphire 
ring,  and  bishop<)  on  their  consecration  are  also 
investetl  with  i  '  i  ial  rinc.  The  rw^eption  of 
novices  into  Caiholnj  »<iHterijuudH  is  acconipauieti 
with  tlie  preHentHlion  of  a  ring,  which  is  worn  as  a 
badge  of  etspoui^al  to  the  chnrch.  In  tlie  invetiti- 
ture  of  soverei^B  the  ring  also  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  coronation  ceremonial.  In 
addition  to  these,  special  ringa  were  formerly  worn 
fay  eetieanta-at-Uw,  who  also  on  receiving  ailk  nuwle 
preaenta  (o  variooa  fanctiooariee  of  ringa  ( I€0  aoma- 
times,  eoatiag  £66  in  all,  cf .  Nota  and  Qwritm, 
1884).  Moreover,  the  Imightlv  orders,  masonic 
bodies,  and  merchants  enrpfoyed  distinctive  rin^'si 
for  enabling.;  them  to  claim  the  privilege.s  of  tlieir 
orders  or  to  facilitate  their  hnsinew.  Tiie  canyiog 
of  Miuln  attache*!  to  the  watch-chain  in  the  firnt, 
place,  and  im  \i  t)ie  introduction  of  gnniiiie<l 
envelopes,  have  had  no  small  influence  in  decreas- 
ing the  official  importance  of  rinp<. 

See  the  article  Gm  ;  Knftr  ring  Lorr,  hj  W.  Jones 
( 1877 ),  an  cUbotate  aaapUation  of  the  prscttoes,  raper- 
stitious,  and  traditions  oonneoted  with  rms^  Huo  &l«o 
King'B  Antique  Otmt  and  Jtitujt  {\x7'2i:  UUtorii  and 
Poetrp  of  Finger-ringt,  by  C.  Edwards  (New  York, 
1880);  artidc*  by  Waterton,  Fortnuin.  and  other*  in 
Ardmategieat  Jomrmal ;  and  F.  ftahnsidar,  ^  Oertelfiuv 
dMMVMama  JKttoiellcrAft  iadfe  JTaintA  (MaiBi^  18^ 

Rincan,  St.  See  Niniak. 

RlngilOBes.  This  term  is  applied  to  otweouft 
or  bony  growths  which  are  foana  upon  the  up(ier 
and  lower  paatem  bonea  of  tlia  hone.  Thnr  an  of 
two  Icinda,  trne  and  blaa.  Tbe  falae  ringbone  ia 

an  exostosis  situated  above  the  middle  of  tne  long 
pastern  bone,  and  as  a  rule  gives  no  inconvenience, 
and  unless  very  large  is  not  looked  u|K)n  h,-*  an 
iin!*oundno«,H.  Tlie  tnie  ringbones,  which  are  of 
tw'i  i, ;:i  : >  — viz.  hi;;h  and  low  —are  always  i.>  ln- 
couHiilered  as  constituting  an  unsoundnetss  of  tho 
gravest  character,  involving  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones,  and  giving  rise  to  obstinate  and  ofteu 
incurable  lamenesses.  The  high  ringbone  involves 
the  pastern  joint,  and  the  low  ringUme  the  coffin 
joint,  and  is  partly  within  the  horny  foot ;  in  many 
caaea  both  the  nigh  and  the  low  ringbonea  are 
eoexiatent.  Kngbonea  var>-  in  size,  bnt  the  de^rree 
of  hiiTieness  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  -ly  <  >f 
the  new  formation.  Very  often  the  ■  nn^  niay  l>t? 
a  mere  segment  appearing  only  ujmn  the  r-ide  of  the 
linih ;  in  other  cases  it  may  completely  env  «'l«»p 
the  whole  circumference.  Uin^,'l.ones  are  li»  re<li- 
tary,  and  it  is  nowise  to  biieed  from  an  animal 
having  a  ringltone. 

The  treatment  should  bo  complete  rest,  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  at  fintt,  and  afterwards  blister- 
ing, firing :  and  in  caaea  that  do  not  jgive  wtgr  t» 
thc»e  remediaa  th*  'nerv«  op«nttiou*^afaonldr  lie 
perfonned. 

Rliig<doTe.  See  Piobon. 

RtiW  Money*  In  early  eommwoe.  before  the 

invention  of  coinage,  but  aJter  the  inconveniences 
of  direct  Inirter  became  evident,  the  precious  met&Ia 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  other  personal  ornament* 
were  iiNcd  u->  a  nifdinm  of  exchange.  The  emplny- 
nient  of  ^^old  and  siher  as  currency  in  (hi-  turin 
among  tiits  earl^'  Egyptian.'-  is  jiroved  by  ctmteni- 
jKirary  wall-paintings  showing'  the  weigbinj:  of 
pold  and  sih'er  rinfr«,  nn«  hucIi  picture  occurring 
in  t  he  decorationi-  of  a  rock -grotto  a.'iWK;iateH 
with  the  cartouche  of  Amenophis  II.  The 
allusion  also  in  Generia,  xliiL  21,  to  the  sons  of 
Jacob  indiag  their  money  'in  tell  weight 'in  the 
month  of  their  tacks,  may  be  taken  a*  intticiitive 
of  such  a  eiirreacy  at  a  time  wlien  r  ,ii  n_^.^  of 
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ddlntte  weight  luid  value  iliU  not  exist.  A  lilliilar 
aamaiBf  appem  to  lutve  Iwea  in  om  unong  cer- 
Uin  wcatwn  oommaoitim  »t  a  maeb  later  period. 
A  Mone  law  made  about  1220  allndM  to  an 
eBtablished  ring  money,  of  which,  liowever,  each 
ling  wan  of  ilelinito  \vi>ii,'!it.  It  has  iMjen  BUggeiiUMi 
thM  many  auoieiil  ("(•Itie  ornaments  of  gold  and 
siKi'i  Iia<l  a  definite  weiiilit  and  value  to  tit  tliem 
for  exchanp?  jmrpoM^H  ;  out,  wiiile  it  is  certain  that 
these  olijcctH  servetl  ImUIi  for  i>ei>«>nal  (uloi  iiinfiit 
and  for  purposes  of  trafhc,  it  iiaa  not  Ixx-n  pioved 
that  thev  were  made  to  any  standard  of  weight  or 
valae  bsesar  mentions  tliat  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
gold  and  silver  rinin  weita  mad  as  uionc^.  Among 
we  — "^f***!^*^  «  lin^  money  in  nae  in  different 
countrioa  may  ba  mentioned  the  silver  fish-hook 
money  of  Ceylon,  mentioned  by  Tavemier,  of  tiie 
fonn  of  a  flat  wire  bent  into  a  hook,  and  issued 
lat-e  as  I(i59.  At  the  iiri->eiit  day  ring  money  for 
African  traderH  is  regularly  manufactured  at  Bir- 
mingham of  copper,  or  an  alloy  of  coppSTt  *uid 
is  known  under  the  name  of  '  Manillas.' 

Kins  Onxel  {Tur<iu»  torqxtatiu,  or  Merula 
torquata),  a  species  of  thrush,  rather  laigw  than  a 
blackbird.  It  is  a  native  chiefly  of  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  i  it  spends  the  winter  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  Kortliem  Africa,  Syria,  and  Pierria, 
and  visits  more  northern  regions  in  summer.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  where  it  breeds  even  in  the  Orkneys,  hut 
in  very  few  di.Mtricts  does  it  remain  all  the  year 
rouriil.  It  is  x'ldimi  seen  in  the  more  cultivat«'<l 
and  thickly  people*!  <ii»trictM,  preferring  mountain- 
slojie^,  lieatliM,  iitid  their  vicinity.  It  begins  to 
breed  in  tlie  later  part  of  April,  and  makes  its  nest 
genanlly  in  heatliy  banks,  oma  under  a  hnsii. 


Biag  Oossl  (  AirAi*  lorfnslw). 


The  neat  i«  made  of  coarne  grfiss,  within  which  is 
a  thin  shell  of  clay,  and  an  inner  lining  of  line  <ln,' 
grass.  The  eggn  are  u-uh11\  four  in  nnnil>er,  and 
are  greenish  hlue  in  K.lour,  tieckeil  and  spotte<l 
with  reddish  brown  :  ilikI  not  infri'(|uently  there  is 
a  second  brood  in  .July.  The  food  consists  of 
wonns,  slug««,  inscct^s,  and  moorland  berries,  and 
the  bird  often  makes  raids  npoo  ftroit-gMrdens  in 
iUi  neighlioarhood ;  while  in  vine  eonntms  it  fMs 
largely  upon  grapes.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it 
is  known  as  the  Moor  Bletekbird.  It  is  of  a  dark- 
brown,  almost  black,  colour ;  tlic  feathers  are  edged 
with  blackish  gray,  the  wing  icutliers  inj)re  con- 
spicuously with  gray,  and  then-  i^  n  liroml  cres- 
centic  white  gorget  —whence  the  name.  I'he  legs 
and  feet  are  browni(*h  black.  The  female  is 
lighter  and  browner,  with  a  narrower  and  duller 
gorget.  The  song  consists  of  a  few  kud,  dear, 
aud  plaintive  notes,  but  is  semewliat  mono- 
tonooa.  See  also  OuBL,  and  for  the  Water  Ousel, 
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Klngwood,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  on  the  Avon, 
2S  mUei  WSW.  of  Southampton.  Pop.  of  dis(iiet» 
654&> 

Rinin^'Orni  {Tinea  tonauran/t)  is  a  dii^ease 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  |)araMitic  fungus, 
known  to  botanist-s  as  the  Tin  h'fi/h  utnu  tunwruHS, 
and  dittcovered  in  1H44  by  Maliiii^teii  The  fungus 
consists  of  a  mycelium,  or  netAvork  of  threadlike 
lilameut^,  with  oval,  transparent  spores,  ab<Mit 
Ti'dtth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the  mo««t  j>ait 
connected  in  chains,  but  sometimes  isolated.  ^^  hen 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  body  tlie  funeus  grows 
in  the  epidennisx  liufe  aa.  the  soalp»  where  it  is 
most eommon. it b  ddair awtedfataw totottM- of 
the  hair-roots.  Hie  diseased  hairs  lose  tiidr  elas- 
ticity and  break  when  they  have  risen  a  line -or 
two  alHive  the  kcrIji. 

liiHiftif/nn  (if  (III  Body  ( Tinea  cirriiKita  ;  Tinea 
iiitirifiiiitt<t)  lirst  ftppean*  hm  a  rose-coloured  and 
slightly  elevated  si)ot  aliout  thewizeof  a  threejienny- 
piece,  on  which  a  liran-like  desquamation  of  epider- 
mis soon  l>egins,  accompaiiieu  by  slight  itching. 
This  spot  gra<lnally  increases  in  size,  but  retains 
its  circular  form  ;  and  as  it  extends,  the  healing 
process  conmience»  at  the  centre,  so  that  the  cir- 
cular red  patch  it*  converted  into  a  rins,  enclosing 
a  portion  of  healthy  skin ;  and  a  ting  thus  fbmea 
mav  cootinue  to  increase  till  it  reaches  a  diameter 
of  rour  inches,  or  even  more.  It  is  apt  to  affect  the 
face,  the  neck,  the  hack,  ami  the  outside  of  the 
wrist.  This  icjnn  of  ringworm  frequently  terminates 
spon  taneously. 

Ringu-onn  of  the  Scalp  (  Tinea  tonsurans)  usually 
iK'curs  in  children,  and  is  e^jK-cially  ^>revalent  when 
tlie  nutrition  is  defective,  or  there  is  a  scrofulous 
taint  in  the  constitutian.  In  iaftmts,  and  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  it  is  rare,  andean  usually  be  readily 
cured.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  round,  scaly, 
irritable  patehea  on  diflereut  purti  of  tim  heads 
and  the  imtatiott  oftou  oeeadona  Hie  ftmnatfatn  of 
minute  vesicles.  The  hairs  at  these  spots  become 
dry  and  twiste*!,  and  are  easily  removed,  but  when 
the  disease  advances  they  break  close  to  the  scalp 
if  an  attempt  is  maile  to  e-xtract  them.  The 
stumps,  and  the  epidermis  surroundiii;j  thcin.  Ikj- 
come  covereil  with  a  characteristic  uniyish  white 
powder,  consisting  of  the  s[K)rnles  of  the  fungus. 
The  diseased  part.s  are  slightly  elevated  and  putTy, 
and  differ  from  the  healthy  scalp  in  eolonr,  Dsing 
bluish  or  slate-coloured  in  dark  persons,  and 
grayish  red  or  yellow  in  fair  patients.  The  in- 
flammation will  last  as  long  as  tbs  growth  of  the 
fungi  oontlnufls;  and  even  when  iMy  die  spon 
taneously,  as  sometimes  oecnrs,  the  affected  spote 
may  become  bald  in  consequence  of  the  hair-bulbs 
having  l>ecome  atrophie<l.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, generally  jiasses  oil'  in  time.  In  some  children 
only  single  liaii-s  here  and  there  iiuiy  Viecorne  or 
remain  affected,  and  such  cases  are  particularly 
apt  to  leaxl  to  the  spread  of  the  dwease,  l)ecause 
they  are  difficult  to  detect,  and  often  escape  recog 
nition. 

Ringworm  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
beard,  giving  rise  to  one  form  of  the  troublesome 
disease  Known  as  Byeosis.  Biogwom  is  exteemely 
enitagioas ;  and  when  a  ease  of  it  ooenn  in  a 

family  or  a  school  strict  precautions  are  necessary 

to  prevent  its  spreading  to  others.  Tlie  greatest 
care  ■•lionld  b«?  taken  that  no  brushes,  H|H)nges, 
towels,  ca|)s,  \'c.  touched  hy  the  jtatient  are  used 
by  others.  The  hair  >himld  l>e  kept  short,  and  the 
scalp  anointed  <laily  with  carlx)lic  oil,  1  in  'Ki ;  a 
cap  of  linen  or  oilsilk  should  be  worn  night  and 
day  ;  and  whatever  remedy  is  selectetl  should  l>e 
steiulily  ami  (HTHcveringly  applied.  No  child  with 
ringworm  shouhl  be  allowed  to  go  to  school,  unless 
under  very  special  preeantions,  nor  to  the  hatter  or 
haiidnmer;  and  interaoune  with  other  ehildren. 
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shottld  be  permitted  as  little  as  poerible  except  in 

the  open  air. 

Trfdtmrnt. — Ringworm  i)t  the  Ixxly  is  tisimlly 
not  ilillii  iilt  to  cure.  Tlie  application  of  •^otnc 
para>iitioi(le,  wliil4?  precipitate  ointin«'nt,  Kiilution 
of  sulpliurous  iioUi,  tincture  of  iodine,  imujilly 
onickly  killN  the  paraitiU)  ami  m  endn  the  disease. 
Bingworin  i>f  the  m»lp,  on  tlin  other  hand,  b  often 
M  exUemely  intractable  affection,  beeanae  the 
Mttidte  extends  deep  into  tbe  hair- follicles,  and  it 
•I  Ttiy  diffieult  to  oriag  tlM  remediee  empkmd 
■Btiafaotorily  in  eontaet  with  it  to  this  sitiwtioii. 
In  recent  eaaee  tiio  remedies  recommended  above 
are  often  efTeetaal ;  bnt  tho»e  which  have  become 
chronic  fMiinf>tinie«  tAX  the  in^'onuit y  i  if  tht-  phyMioian 
anil  the  pAtitMioc  of  tho  niii-H*'  to  the  utiiiowt,  jiml 
mav  even  last  till  ailvam  iuj,'  years  make  tliti  soil 
unfavourable  for  tlie  further  {growth  of  the  piirH-nite. 

Ringworm  in  the  lower  animals,  as  in  tiie  human 
•ubjMt,  eonsista  of  the  growth  of  a  vegetable  fungus 
OB  UM  surface  of  the  skin,  is  common  amoogBt 
young  animala,  is  deeidediv  contagious,  and  com- 
monicable  from  man  to  tne  lower  animab,  and 
mohftbly,  aleo,  froni  tiM  lower  animals  to  man. 
Commendng  with  a  ranall  itchy  spot,  usually  about 
the  lien<l  or  nwk,  or  root  of  the  tail,  it  soon  spreads, 
>roiliuiii^'  ruinil»orNof  scurfy  circular  l»ald  patches, 
t  is  uiuicr-oinpatiied  by  fever,  ami  seldom  inter- 
feres seriouMly  with  health.  .Vfter  wa-Hliiiij;  with 
soap  and  water,  run  over  the  sjiots  li^xhtly  every 
day  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  rub  in  a 
little  of  the  red  ointment  of  mercur\',  or  some 
iodide  of  wUobar  liniment  See  woriu  by  A.  Smith 
(8d  ed.  188S)  Md  O.  Tliia  (1887). 
Rlobamba.  See  Ca-jahamb.^. 
Rio  Bravo.  See  Uiu  Guandk. 
Rio  Cuarto.  the  second  city  in  the  Argentine 
province  of  CorooUa,  formerly  called  Concepcion, 
occupies  an  importMlt  strategic  situation  on  the 
river  of  mum  iiMn«»  500  miles  HW.  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  and  170  by  rail  8.  (rf  Cordob*.   Pbp.  19,000. 

Rio  dc  Janeiro,  a  maritime  state  of  Brazil, 
Ivin)^  l)etween  Kspirito  Santo,  Miniw  (Jeraes,  and 
Mfto  Paulo.  Area.  '26,G'27  so.  m.  ;  pot),  witliout 
the  city  (IHtUik  1,164,468.  The  coast  is  low  and 
swampv,  the  Ulterior  monntunous  and  healthy  ; 
the  cnief  ranges  are  the  Kerra-s  dos  Orgftoe  (5750 
feet)  and  da  Mantiqueira  in  the  extreme  west 
(800O).  Tbe  principal  river  is  the  Pftnhyfaa.  Then 
•re  still  oonsidersMe  forests,  thoaoh  tiMgr  Iuits 
been  greatly  thinned.  Coffee  is  the  ehldf  agri- 
cultural product,  and  after  that  sugar  and  cotton. 
Supir  houses,  di.HtillerieM,  breweries,  and  manu- 
factories of  cottons,  hat-H,  ami  cipim  are  numerous. 
The  state  contain.^  iron,  kaolin,  marble,  vtc.  The 
capital  Is  Nicten'ihy,  on  the  Bay  of  I'raia  Grande  ; 
with  SAo  l)omin;;o  and  Praia  iiramlo  it  ha*  ifi.O^Kt 
inluU>itsata.  The  lienuan  colonies  in  the  state 
hsve  ft  po|k.  ef  over  10,000. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Bnudl,  stands 

on  the  west  side  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
natural  hnibours  in  the  world.  An  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  bay  of  liio  de  .Janeiro  runs  north- 
wanls  for  mime  IT)  milet*,  varj'ing  in  \\i  Itli  fmm  *2 
miles  to  7  ;  it  i»  ginlled  on  all  sidesi  by  pii  turemme 
mountains,  covered  with  tropical  vegetal  ion  The 
entrance,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  wide,  paiwen 
between  two  bold  headlands,  on  one  of  whicn  is  a 
steep  conical  mass  called  the  Sugar-loaf  (1270 
feet).  The  dty  and  ita  suburbs  stretch  nearly  10 
miles  along  the  shore,  climbin^^  up  the  namerons 
irrejfular  eminences  and  dipping  mto  the  little  green 
valleys  Wtwri'n  them,  whilst  great  mountain- 
ranges  (15<)<>  to  :K)0<»  feet)  shut  in  the  background. 
About  .1  miles  S\V.  of  the  city  stands  tin  pre 
cipitous  cone  of  L'oreovado  (2336  feet),  up  wliicli  a 
eog^n^vay  carries  00,000  visiton  evaqr  yor  to 


enjoy  tbe  magnificent  view.  The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow  and  often  mean,  and  tbe  bouses  ami  jnildic 
)>uililings,  thfmgh  generally  ijuaint  and  gay  with 
eoloui,  •^ejiioiii  Ifojust  of  any  very  striking  archi- 
t<'<-tural  feature*..  Although  Uio  has  few  magnifi- 
cent pu)>lic  buildings,  it  iKjesestjes  very  useful  public 
institutions,  the  vast  hospital  of  La  Miserioordia 
(1*2IM)  (latients),  the  national  library  (1807),  with 
nearly  l.jO.tMM)  volumes,  the  national  mn8enm(witJi 
unique  collections),  the  lai:ge  lunatic  asylum  (1841) 
at  the  subarb  ol  Botafego^  the  botanteal  sanleiia 
with  a  eelebiated  avenue  of  palms  ( beyond  Bota- 
fo^),  the  oheervator)',  the  Ge<igniidiioal  and 
Hutorical  Institute  ( 1838),  tlie  former  royal  jialace 
at  SAo  Christovflo,  the  arsenal,  the  naval  dock- 
y.ards,  the  acaiiemv  of  fine  art*;,  a  cadet-school,  a 
sch<x)l  of  medicine,  a  'Pasteur'  in.stilute,  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  a  polytechnic  school,  &c.  In 
spite  of  a  good  Mater-supply,  chiefly  by  an  aque- 
duct (1750)  12  miles  long,  and  a  new  system  of 
sewsgiBHlraining.  the  city  is  not  nxj  healthy ;  tbe 
snrroonding  hills  shut  oat  the  breezes,  and  the  beat 
grows  intense  la  smiiaer.  Yellow  fever  prevails 
doriiMt  the  huA  aMHOB ;  and  the  Negro  population 
soflbrlirimi  smallpox.  Pop.  ( 1872)  274,9'2 ;  ( 1880) 
522,651,  including  many  foreigneiB — POrtBgiiesBt 
British,  French,  and  (^em1an8. 

Kio  is  also  the  coninierrial  capital,  sending  out 
51  jH'r  cent,  of  tbe  total  ex|>ortj»  of  the  country, 
and  bringifig  in  4.'i  ]>er  cent,  of  the  iui|w)rti*.  The 
exports  average  1 10,895, (XMJ  a  year  in  value,  all 
except  abcmt  half  a  million  sterling  l>eing  for 
coffee;  of  the  total,  £6,500,000  go  to  tlie  United 
States,  more  than  £1,000,000  to  Germany;  Great 
Britain  hoys  £500.000  less  than  naneeaad  Anstria» 
The  imports,  chiefly  cotton,  gold  and  ailTiBr,  mwtale, 
wool,  provisions,  and  mai^iiMnr,  average  about 
£12,735,000  a  year.  Great  Britain  snppliea  H 
millions  sterling  of  this,  Uruguay  and  ArgentiMe 
liepublic  aVM)ut  3§  millions,  France  close  np<>n  2 
millions,  ami  Germany  nearlv  U  million.  The 
whole  Mea-froiitJige  of  the  city  is  lined  w  ith  ijuav  s. 
and  in  1H89  extensive  new  harI»our-works  \mt<- 
l>egun,  emViracing  a  dock  of  75  acn^s,  a  bn-.ik 
water  3200  yards  long,  an  elevated  rail  was , 
hydraulic  cranes,  warehouses,  &c.  There  enter 
every  year  some  l.lOO  vessels  of  1,674,000  tons, 
about  one-third  (614,000  tons)  British.  The  citv 
pomesaes  cotton,  iute,  and  silk  mills,  tobacco  and 
bat  factoriea,  niacnin»alio|ia,  tanneries,  &c. 

On  1st  January  1831  a  Portugnei<e  captain, 
Al[ilii>!isii  de  Souza,  entered  the  bay,  and  thinking 
it  wius  ihe  mouth  of  a  large  river  he  calle<i  it  l{i.» 
de  .laneiro  i.e.  .lanuary  Hiver.  The  French  est.al>- 
lished  themselves  on  one  of  it«  islanils  (\'ille- 
gagnon)  in  1555;  but  thev  were  driven  a«ay  liy 
the  Portuguetie  in  1567.  kio  w&h  founder!  in  the 
preceding  year  :  was  plundered  by  Duguay-Trouin 
in  1711 ;  supplanted  Bahia  as  the  capital  of  the 
viceroy  in  I763 ;  and  in  1822  was  made  tbe  capital 
of  the  empire  of  BnudL  The  revolution  of  15th 
November  1888,  which  transformed  the  empire  into 
A  rqiotdie,  centred  in  Bio;  and  its  bay  wae  tho 
scene  of  most  of  the  naral  fighting  in  the  etvil  war 
of  181)3  IM.  The  fe<leral  district  m  which  the  city 
stands  (area,  538  sq.  ni.  ;  jxjp.  ^tOO,000)  is  ndniinis- 
terisi  directly  by  the  federal  authorities. 

RlO  Cirand€f  also  Hio  Grande  del  Norte,  ami 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  a  large  river  of  North 
America,  rises  in  the  Son  Juan  Mountains  in 
sootb-westNii  Colorado,  and  flows  generally  sonth- 
eastward  into  the  Gvlf  of  Mexico,  foming  on  Us 
way  the  entfare  hoandaiT  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.  Its  length  Is  about  180O  miles ;  it  is  for 
the  most  |>art  a  shallow  stream,  but  small  steAin- 
boats  can  ascend  for  nearly  500  miles.  Its  chief 
affluent  is  the  Rio  Peooe.— See  also,  for  other  liio 
Urandesp  PABAiiA  and  SnnoAMUA. 
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Rio  Cirande  do  Norle*  a  maritime  titate  of 
Brazil,  occupies  the  nnrtli-caat  ancle  of  the  country, 
and  i»  l»onn<I(><l  on  tho  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic. 
Ai.Mi,  W.li*.'  -  ^  1.  ■  ]>u\>.  ilSHS)  306,852,  one- half 
Inilinii!<.  It  lionvcs  it.n  nam*'  from  the  river  Kio 
(jirandi',  which  Hows  into  tlie  Atlantic  at  the 
capital,  Rio  (irande  do  Nnrte  or  Natal  ( <i.v.) ;  but 
the  principal  river  is  the  PiranhaM.  The  Biirfuce  is 
tiat  along  the  shores,  which  we  akirted  by  danger- 
mm  MhoiUs  and  reefs,  bnt  li  monntaltlMtt  ilk  tlie 
interior.  Tlie  priiicipAl  craps uvMicur  and  eoltiim} 
Urge  herd*  of  norses  Mid  cattle  mre  reared  on  the 
ext«n«ive  ]ui,sti;i  - 

Rio  Crranilr  do  Knl«  the  southernmost  state 
of  Brazil,  is  lioiindci!  on  thf  N.  ,iii<l  \\'.  by  the  river 
I'mgimy.  on  the  ^S.  \i\  tlit>  rt'puhlii-  of  I'ni;,'iifiy, 
Hii.l  on  tht'  K.  by  the  Atlantic.  Ai  u 
sq.  m. :  pop.  (1888)  564,527.  of  whom  1(h»,(hh»  are 
G«rmuiis  unil  5'2,000  Italian.^.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  state  coneistt  of  an  elevntisl  platcao.  the 
edeenuf  which  are  heavily  tinibere«i ;  tlx-  !M>athem 
half  ia  a  rolling  Knuiey  plMa>  on  whidi  large  nnm- 
bers  of  eattJe  are  icept  The  climate  i»  bealthy, 
well  suitetl  for  Rnrn|iean8,  and  the  (Hermnns  nnd 
Italians  have  er>tahli.<4hed  large  and  pnwperous 
colonies  lieif.  All  tin-  rerealsand  fruits  of  central 
Euroiw  can  tx-  trrown  inlvantaneoufily,  and  the 
iiilinl>itJtnts  nc  iv  'kc!nn<;  to  the  iniportanr*'  of 
(U'velopin;,'  tiic  iiiiiinTis4'  ii;;ricultural  reMounwH  of 
the  Ktatf.  The  fisheries  arc  of  some  importance 
Along  the  coa«t  stretch  the  two  lagoons,  Patrm 
(174  miles  long  by  34  wide)  and  Mirini,  oonnecttsl 
by  a  navigable  cbaanel.  The  principal  articleH  of 
export  are  beane,  honMi  hair,  hides,  iMuieB,  tallow, 
jerkc<l  beef,  tonsaeik  aiid  wandioe  flour,  retu-hin<; 
nearly  half  amilfum eterlingin  vahte.  The ini|>ort>, 
valued  at  U  million  pounds  sterling,  consist  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manufacture!*,  ctml, 
earthenware,  and  hanlwarc  The  principal  towns 
are  Porto  Alegre  (q.v.),  the  iNi|jit;il,  Kio  Grande, 
an  I  I  ()ta». — The  town  of  Hio  Grande  stands 
ou  the  >outh  wide  of  the  strait  leading  into  the 
southern  end  ot  the  LagAa  dos  Patos.  Pop.  IS.UOO, 
In  January  IH^I  a  beginning  was  made  vath  the 
work  of  removing  the  sand  bar  that  obstnicts  the 
entrance,  the  intention  being  to  deepen  the  har* 
hour  and  eventually  makelUo  Gtttide  a  great 
port  for  southern  IJnizil. 

Riojiu  :i  w-'-tern  province  of  the  Argentine 
RepuliFic.  w  hU  .'111  area  of  34,3(>ri  sq.  m.  and  a  poji, 
of  about  SO.<)<Mi.  Much  of  it  is»  desert,  hiu  in  the 
west  there  are  very  fertile  Ande>  valleys,  wliere 
wheat,  maize,  vines,  cotton,  and  tropical  fruits  are 
grown.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  mined. — KloJA, 
the  capital,  tounded  in  1591,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Velaaeo,  among  orange  groves  and  vine-clad 
hills,  350  mUea  by  railNW.  of  Conlobo.  Pop.  8000. 

RioHl«  a  town  of  France  (dept.  Puy-de-D6me), 
is  picturesquely  situated  <m  a  hill,  8  miles  l>y  riiil 
N.  of  C'lermont  Ferranrl.  It  i»  built  of  dark  lava, 
and  is  a  [n'rlccl  treasure  of  doMM"-tic  architecture, 
e--pccinll\  of  the  lU'iiiiii>i>a.iice  period.  There  is 
consiilei  able  trade,  and  tobacco,  linen,  and  maobill- 
er>-  are  luanufaotured.   Pop.  (Itittl)  11,189. 

Rton.  SeePRASta. 

Rio  NegrOf  ( l )  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of 
tlie  .\mttzon  River,  rt^eH  as  the  Guainia  in  south- 
eastern <'oloinhia.  and  flows  ea-i  into  Venezuela, 
then  south  into  Ania/onaK  in  Brazil,  and  again  eant 
ami  ^outh  ra-t  until  it  empties  into  the  Mnrafion, 
after  a  cout>~e  estiniateil  at  i:}50  miles.  Its  chief 
tribiitaiy  on  the  right  is  the  Uau|>es;  on  the  left  it 
receives  the  Cajwiquiare  (q.v. ),  by  means  of  which 
communication  m  established  between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  AmaHm,  aad  aibo  the  Cababaii,  Bianco, 
and  other  atreane.  It  is  over  a  mile  hraad  when  its 
dear,  inky-biaek  atream  eotem  the  yellow,  maddy 


Amazon.  A  few  miles  from  it^  mouth  is  Maniios 
(q.v.),  on  the  left  bank;  an  i  l  l^hcr  up  the  river 
opens  into  great  lagoiiUH,  nearly  clioked  with 
numerous  islands.  Sot>  A.  R.  Wallace's  Travels  on 
the  Amazon  and  Hio  Neijro  { 1853).-  (2)  A  river  of 
Argentinia,  which  rises  in  the  Andean  lake  of 
Nahuel-Huapi,  flows  iiorth-ea«t  as  tlie  Cunuonilla 
anil  afterwards  the  Limay,  and  receives  the  name 
of  Rio  Negro  at  it«  junction  with  the  Neuqnen, 
after  which  it  flows  east  and  eouth-east  into  the 
Atlantic  Oeean.  It  ia  over  IIIIO  milee  long,  and  for 
email  steamers  It  is  navigable  alt  the  way.  Near 
its  mouth  there  are  great  Kaline  lake.s,  from  which 
immense  quantities  of  salt  are  cuUected.  It  bounds 
on  the  north  and  ^i^'*^"*  >^  name  to  a  national 


territory,  furiuerlv  part  uf  Patagonia,  and  now  con 
taining  an  area  of  81,895  so.  m.  of  for  the  greater 
imrt  level  but  barren  soil.    The  chief  town  is 


Viedma  (|>op.  IMO),  90  miles  from  the  moatb  of 

the  Rio  Negro. 

RIoneipro,  a  town  of  Colombia,  in  Antioquia, 

some  15  miles  SK.  of  Medellin     It  was  founded  in 
1545,  and  the  National  Couvuatiou  met  herein 
Pop.  ^m. 

Rloncro,  a  town  of  Soathem  Italy,  13  miles 
N.  of  Pot«nm ;  it  suffered  greatly  from  eartbqoake 

in  1851.    Pop.  U,.m 

Riot  consist**  in  the  joint  unlawful  action,  Ly 
breach  of  the  peace  or  by  causing  terror  to  the 
public,  of  three  or  more  persons  assembled  tiogether 
whether  tliey  originally  iu<.seuil)led  for  these  pur- 
poi^es  or  no.  When  u  riot  l>ecoiue)i  formidable  any 
justice  of  the  peace  may  command  the  persons 
a-ssenibled,  if  not  less  than  twelve  in  numoer,  to 
disi>er>e  peaceably  b\-  a  form  of  words  called  reading 
the  Riot  Act  (I  Geo.  I.  chap.  6),  thiis:  'Our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  <or  Lady  the  Queen) 
chargctn  and  comniandeth  all  permns  being 
assembled  immediately  to  disperse  themselves,  ana 
peaceably  t<>  depart  to  their  liabitations,  or  to  their 
lawful  busin<,^«^.  upon  the  pains  contains!  In  an  Act 
of  King  (ieorj^  for  preveining  tumults  and  riotous 
aftsemblios. — <«od  have  the  Kinj,'(or  tjueeii ). '  (Tlie 
omission  of  these  last  four  words  maki-^  the  leadin;; 
nugatory.)  To  justifj*  the  use  of  inilitan'  foixe  in 
the  prevention  of  serious  outrages  and  damsge  to 
persons  ami  property,  it  is  ni>t  necessary  to  wait 
tor  the  proclamation  to  be  read,  still  lc.->.s  u>  wait 
for  an  bonr  after  it  has  been  reml.  Tlioogb  death 
or  woands  resnU  to  those  composing  the  mob,  such 
hurt  is  not  a  criminal  offence.  The  rioters  are  guilty 
ut  felony,  and  are  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Prosocnti. I'l-^  TuiJer  the  Ihot  Act  niu-.t  be  com- 
menced wiilan  twehe  numths  of  tlu;  lime  of 
coiiimittin;;  the  alle;,'e<i  ofrence.  Sometimes  the 
Kiot  Act  is  read  more  than  once  during  the  dis- 
turbance, in  w  hicli  i'ii>e  tliesec<md  or  third  reading 
does  not  superseile  the  Krst.  The  Riot  Damages 
Act,  1886,  pr<»vide8  comiK«n.''ation  from  the  rates  to 
those  whns^e  property  w  damaged  during  a  riot 
Li  S3  ;^eriuu.4  than  not  Wn  Mtmn^l  aiscmbly,  a 

meeting  of  three  or  more  for  an  unlawful  object, 
but  where  no  nart  of  the  object  is  actually  carried 
tnit :  and  rout,  where  the  assemblv  proceeds  to 
execute  the  act,  but  does  not  actually  aceomjili-sh 

il  •  and  if/Ti  ")/,  that  in,  a  fight  iM'tweeu  t«*fi  or  more 
in  ^tt\i\f  ]>ulilii'  placi?  (e.g.  a  prize  ti;,'ht ),  l>ul  it 
niu--t  not  he  pveiMeditale<t.  Ill  private  the  >lis 
ttirliaurtj  wuitkl  be  an  tusnuilt,  Amoni,'  iiut«l>le 
riots  have  l>een  those  in  Scotland  mi  ae.  until  of  the 
In  ion  (1707);  the  Pnrteous  Mob  in  Edinburgh 
(17.%);  Lord  George  Gordon's  *  No  Popery  '  Riots 
(17H0):  at  Birminglmm  (1791)  in  conneof ion  with 
the  Commemoration  of  the  French  Re\  ululiou  ;  the 
Luddites  (1 81 1,1813);  Peterloo(18i9);  Refom  Biota 
at  Bristol  ( 1831 ) ;  CharUkt  Riots  { 1838-80) )  Rebecca 
Riots  in  Wales  (IMS);  religwos  note  a*  Bdfa«t 
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RIO  TIliTO 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE 


( 1852.  IH(i'2.  1H72, 1886, 1887 ) ;  Itefomi  RioU  in  Hyde 
Park  (\m\);  Trafalmr  Square  Bioto  ( 1886.  1887) ; 
Tithe  Kiuto  la  WalM  (1887).  See  8.  Hastings, 
TU  law  rtlaUmg  lo  BioU  ( ISM).  Th«  AuMrkaa 
hkfn  aa  to  riota  follow  in  tho  dmui  tho  Uw  «l 
England,  but  are  leaa stringent  in  their  applicatioa, 
Hiid  lem  severe  in  the  nnni»hn)ent«  incurred. 
AmoDgMt  the  muet  memorable  riota  in  the  I'liiteil 
Btaten  were  the  Doct-orsi'  Riot  at  New  Yuik  ( 17HH ) ; 
the  A'stor  Place  Ri"t.  "lirirted  ft>,'ainft  the  EnKH.■^h 
actor  Macready  (1849);  the  Draft  Riota  in  New 
York  ( 18(IS);  and  tha  Anuditit  Riot  In  CUeago 
(1886). 

■io  TlntOt  a  riv«r  in  santbent  Spain,  in  the 

prrivinee  i>f  Hnclva,  near  whose  eources  are  rich 
cv)|ii><{r  iiiiii^ ;  the  aiiiutal  output  (copper  and 
Butplitir  I  reaches  1,400,000  tons ;  these  minerals  are 
exporUil  from  the  port  of  Huelva  (q  v. ),  4o  miles 
disi.iiil  i  v  mil,  near  tlie  month  of  the  river.  'I'hese 
mines  were  worked  l>y  the  K«iiuan»  their  Tlmi  ms. 
During  the  years  of  Moorish  supremacy  they  were 
unused,  but  they  have  been  worketi  a^aiti  Hiiu-<-  the 
middle  of  tho  16th  centurj-.  Tlicy  were  Ixmglil  in 
1872  by  the  Rio  Tinto  (London- Bremen)  Syndicate 
for  £4,000,000.  Some  10,500  pereons  are  employed 
in  the  works,  of  whom  nnhappUy  lonMtliiQg  like 
10  per  eent.  are  nauiJIy  ill  by  naion  «  the 
nnhealthiness  of  the  work.  Bee  W.  R  Lawaoo, 
Spain  ofTu  day  { 1890). 

Rlonw,  capital  of  the  island  of  Bintang  (q.v.) 
and  headqiMiten  of  a  Dutch  retddency  comprising 
Bbltaaff,  ue  Un^a  islands,  and  other  gronps  be- 
twean  tho  extnnuty  of  Malaooa  and  the  ooaat  of 

Snniatm. 
Riparian  Rights*  Se«  River 

Ripley.  ( 1 )  a  town  of  DerUyshire,  10  railea 
NNET  of  Derby,  with  silk-Uice  nianufacturea  and 
latgo  mdghboariag  cuUieriee  and  ir«)nworks.  Pop. 
(1»1)  S071 :  (ISOl)  m\5.-{%)  A  pretty  villai^e  in 
^tm  West  Riding  of  Yorkahixv,  on  the  Nidd,  ^ 
miles  NNW.  of  Harrogate.  Rebuilt  in  1829-30, 
it  li.us  an  hAtel-de-vilTe  (1854),  an  intere-ting 
churcii,  and  Ripley  Caatle  (1555),  where  i'mmweU 
is  said  to  have  d«ft  the  night  before  Manton 
Moor.    I'op.  291. 

Ripley.  GlOW>i;waa born  at  (Greenfield,  Maasa-  ■ 
dineetta,  sd  Ootobar  1802,  gmdaated  at  Hanraid 
in  182S.  afterwaida  etodied  theology  Uieie  for  throe 
vears,  and  was  ordained  to  a  pastorate  in  Roston. 
This  he  held  till  1841.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
joined  actively  in  the  Traii-'ceiulental  movement — 
t!i''  firxt  meeting  of  the  rtul>  w.v^  at  his  house  in 
IS^Ui  ;  '.ml  oil  leavinj;  tlie  ])iilj)it  lie  at  oiiee  .started 
the  HriKtk  Farm  (ri.v.)  experiment.  This  cHiiie  to 
an  end  in  1847,  and  Ripley  remove*!  to  New  York, 
when  he  afterwards  engaged  in  literary  and  jour- 
nalistic work.  He  was  joint-wlitor  with  C'liarlei*  A. 
Dana  of  Appletoa's  New  A  merican  Vyrlopetdia.  He 
died  4th  July  1880.  Bee  Life  by  O.  U.  Frothingham 
in  the  ♦  American  Men  of  Letters  '  M'rien  risS'2). 

RIpOlU  a  city  in  tlie  West  liiiUag  uf  VorkHhire, 
on  the  Uro,  %\  mil.->  NW.  of  York,  28  N.  of  I^KH-ds. 
,and  II  N.  of  Harrogate.  A  monastery,  foundetl 
here  ia  MO  iiy  St  f'uthhert  and  other  monks  of 
Melrose,  was  •rranted  alMmt  664  to  St  Wilfrid,  who 
rebuilt  the  l  iiuich  u  ith  stone,  and  dedicated  it  to 
8t  Peter.  Wiilibnwd^  the  n|NMtle  of  the  Frisians, 
was  trained  in  thts  monanterv  ,  wfaieh  in  078  was 
inaiie  the  ^eat  of  a  short  liveil  bishopric,  re-erected 
in  18.18  aftor  a  lapse  of  nmre  than  eleven  centnriee. 
The  i»eAiitifu!  iiiiMst<-r,  wliirh  from  ttie  ('<m<jue>«t 
t<t  x\\f  Diswduti'Mi  "  i-  the  rhiin  h  of  .\ugu$«tinian 

ratinlis,     was    built     )M•t^^••<'ll     I  1 .» »     and     l.')20,  SO 

exIiilulH   ever>-  variety  of  style  from  Transition-  i 
Norman  to  Perpondiciilar.    A  cnieifomi  iiile.  2«16 
feel  lon^,  with  three  lowers  120  feet  high,  whicii  i 


lost  their  spires  in  1660,  and  with  a  Saxon  crvpt, 
where  a  hole  called  '  St  Wilfrid  s  Needle '  waa 
anciently  used  as  an  ordeal  of  chastity,  it  eoflknd 
mneh  thmagh  the  Soofes  (1310),  deenv,  and  vaa' 
dalism,  bnt  ia  lMl-70  was  Kstoml  >>v  Sir  G.  6. 
Scott  at  a  cost  of  £40,000.  An  obelislc,  90  feet 
IhkIi.  in  the  market-place  was  erected  in  1781  by 
W.  Ainhihie.  for  sixty  years  one  of  the  two  mem- 
ln-rs  for  KiiMin,  whose  representfttion  Ma*»  reduced 
to  one  in  IStiT,  ami  iuer-.  il  m.  ihf'  LMniity  in  188S. 
A  free  urajuniar-ftchool  wa->  louii«ie<l  in  1546. 
Studley  Itoyal,  the  line  wai  of  tiie  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  is  2  miiea  aouth  we-^t  :  and  near  it  is  Foun- 
tains Abbev  (q.v.).  Ripon  xpun,  oaea  eo f anions, 
belong  to  the  nast,  hut  saddle-trees  are  still  manu- 
factured, be«i(ies  varnish,  leather,  machiner}-,  &c 
Tho  municipal  borough  was  diartered  by  James  L 
Pop.  (1851)6081;  (19b1)7990:  (1891)7519. 

See  works  by  Gent  (1733).  Wa,lJilove  ( IHlOi,  W»lbnui 
(9th  ed.  1871),  and  the  Kev.  J.  T.  Fowkr    :<  vols. 

Ripon*  l^KUKRJCK  John  Robinson.  £akl  of, 
wfiH  iMirn  1st  November  17S2,  the  second  son  of  the 
second  Lord  GranthaoL  After  gntdoating  ak 
Cambridge,  In  1808  lie  entered  parliament  an  a 
moderate  Toiy.  and  had  successively  beea  Under* 
secretary  for  tne  Colonies.  Vice-president  of  tlio 
Board  o?  Trade,  and  Chancellor  of^  the  Kxclie<iiier, 
when,  having  that  same  year  been  crcateti  \  isc«nni 
Gotlerich,  in  August  1827  he  became  bead  of  a 
seven  months'  sidminiatration-  He  held  office 
afterwards  an  SecretArj-  for  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Privv  Heal,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
in  lil3  was  created  Eari  of  Ripoa ;  aad  died  tBth 
January  1851k. 

Ceorob  FumcucK  Samuel  Robinson.  Mar- 
Quig  or  RiPOM,  was  hem  in  Jjondon  9Mh  Oeiolwr 
1827.  aad  inooaaded  Ms  fatiwr  aa  Bart  of  Bipoo 
and  Viseoaak  Godericb,  his  onde  as  Earl  de  Grey. 
Uaron  Oiaatham,  and  a  baronet.  Since  1852  he 
had  sat  in  parliament  a.»  a  I.iheral  for  Hull. 
Huddersfield,  and  the  West  Itidiri;,',  ami  he  l«i  nin«- 
successively  1' ruler  secretary  for  War  i  ]S.'>U  ),  I  ihIit- 
wxretary  for  imiia  (  1H61  ),  Secretary  lor  War 
(lHt'>.3),  Se'cn'tary  of  .State  for  Imlia  (  ISiifi).  Lord 
I'ri  Hiilerii  of  the  Council  ( 1868),  U rand -master  of 
the  Freeinaaene  (1870,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1874  on  his  conversion  to  Catholidsin ),  Uarqnia  of 
RjlH)n  t  IH71 ),  Viwroy  of  India  ( 188IMM,  w1m«  he 
was  po'pulai-  with  the.  natives^  napennlar  with 
Anglo-Indians),  Pirat  Lord  of  the  Adndralty  in 
1888,  an  !  t\.l,,i  i^l  -^orrptary  in  tWand  1^04. 

Rip  Van  W  lnl(Lle«  tho  hero  of  Washington 
Irving' H  ilelightful  skefeofc  (1828),  OH  idle.  goo«l- 
natured,  lienuecked  scqiegraeo,  who  neglects — he 
cannot  be  said  to  cultivatttlt— apotehof  maize  and 
potatoes  in  a  amall  viliafB  neax  Iha  Hndam  Biver, 
and  who,  with  Us  gon  and  dog  Wolf,  Us  eooi- 
panion  in  idleness,  seeks  a  refnge  from  the  scolding 
tongue  of  his  sorelv  tried  but  termagant  y>-\ie  in 
the  for<"NtH  of  the  Cii  -ki'l  Mountains.  There  he 
falU  ill  with  Heiiiiriek  lli<<i^>n  and  liis  crew  of  the 
Half  Moon,  who  are  [ilayin^;  at  nineuin.i  in  a 
secluded  hollow,  the  halls  ait  they  rail  echuiii^ 
along  the  mountains  like  nimhling  peaU  uf 
thunder.  Rip  is  directe*!  to  wait  on  them,  and 
while  doing  so  tastes  and  returns  to  the  liqoor  be 
bands,  till  nis  senses  forsake  him.  He  wnkeoa  on 
a  bright  snmmer  morning,  his  dog  gone,  and  a 
maty  fireloeii  by  his  side ;  his  bearo  has  aown  a 
foot  long,  and  in  the  village  he  finds  newbsoldtngs. 
new  names  over  tlie  donrs,  new  faces  at  tlie 
windows.  His  own  liou!«  is  fallen  into  decay, 
his  wife  is  dead— there  is  a  drop  of  coinfort.  .it 
I  least,  in  this  intellifrence  and  he  who  went  a«  jiy 
a  M'll'jei-t  oi  (ieorjje  I  'l-  Tliird  has  retiirne-l  to  tin<l 
I  itiiuaelf  a  free  citizen  of  tiie  Uiuted  States.  Uis 
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sleep,  lie  discovers,  has  la»te<l  twenty  yeant,  anil 
tueantinie  the  American  Revolution  ha^  passed 
and  left  all  tlntipt  changed.  Kip,  however,  is 
recognised  l>y  sutut'  of  hia  old  croniei,  finds  a  lloiiM 
at  bw  daugliter's  hooae,  and  for  many  more  years 
ia  comiortable  al  the  door  of  tiie  new  wooden 
Union  Hotel  as  ever  be  was  at  old  Niebolas 
Vedder's  qniet  Dntch  inn.  The  story  has  been 
often  (irantatisotl  in  .America,  hut  no  version  has 
held  the  staj^e  except  Itouoicault's  (1863),  with 
which  the  naiiio  of  .Io»*cph  .Icll'erson  is  identified. 
The  opera  hy  Planquette  (188'2)  also  ileserves  men- 
tion, as  keeping  pretty  ekiinly  to  the  stor}-. 

BiahaiHcert  Wiujam,  a  monk  of  St  Albam, 
who  etyleeliinself  *Chronigrai>hna*  in  an  extant 
memorandam  written  by  hiniself  in  1312.    He  tells 

us,  niore<n'er,  that  he  na<1  1*een  forty -one  years  a 
monk,  iiiid  xMis  then  .si\t\  twn  v''.u>  old,  so  that 
he  must  hiisi' Iwfn  Uoin  in  tln'  year  1250.  It  has 
heen  umiaI  to  coiisjiler  lii«  < 'ln  'iincn,  which  covers 
the  periiMl  from  12."»9  to  \'M)~ ,  ilh  a  continuation  of 
Matthew  I'aris,  an<l  it  luis  Ih'i-ii  to  a  liiigc  cxtfiit 
borrowed  from  the  Anmihs  of  the  Dominiciui 
Friar,  Nicholas  Trivet.  For  axample,  as  Mr 
Gairdner  points  out,  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  I. 
is  almost  exactly  identical  in  the  twa  As  a 
ebioiiiolier  Rishaager  is  fall  and  tnttbfol,  but  bis 
work  it  fh^[mentwy  towaida  tha  doM^  and  betldfla 
MUM  confusion  has  enpfc  into  the  order  of  the 
narrative.  The  story  is  told  with  considerable 
spirit,  ariil  rcvonls  hij,'h  a<liiiiriition  for  Siiuon  de 
Mojitfort.  T!u'  ]\'illilini  JiisJiiim/rr  Chruiiicn  et 
Aiinnlis,  foiiilin;;  Vol.  ill.  of  tlic  Chrnnica  Monas- 
tirii  .s.  Atfrnni,  was  eiiitcd  for  tlio  liolU  series  by 
H.  T  Riley  ( 18fi5). 

Kiahi  is  the  title  sivea  to  the  inipiied  poets  of 
the  Vedic  hymns.  See  Vkda. 

Ri80ttO«  an  Italian  ili-^li.  ninsisting  chiefly  of 
rice.  Onions  are  slired  into  a  fryinj;  pan  with 
plenty  of  Imtter,  and  they  are  friwi  togetiier  until 
the  onions  l>ocome  very  brown,  and  communicate 
their  colour  to  the  butter.  The  butter  is  then  run 
off,  and  to  this  is  added  some  rich  broth,  slightly 
colcmred  with  safiron,  and  the  whole  is  thickened 
with  well-boiled  rioe,  and  aenred  up  instead  of 
Bon  p  at  the  oommeneenMnt  «f  ft  dlaaer. 

RistiKourhe.  See  RnnoovcHX. 

lUstorl,  AoBLAiDBt  an  Italian  tngMienna, 
was  bom  on  flOtti  Jamuuy  1891,  afc  Civldate  in 
Fiinli  Her  parents  ware  strolling  players,  and 
aha  almost  began  life  to  the  theatre.    At  the  age 

of  fourteen  she  played  in  Frnncesra  da  Rimini,  and 
in  a  few  years  liecame  the  lea«ling  ItAlian  actresx. 
In  1847  her  marriage  with  the  Marquis  Del  (irillo 
(diwl  IHRl  )  temporarily  interrupte«l  her  dramatic 
cari-iT  ;  liut  she  --oon  returned  to  the  stage.  After 
having  acted  in  Italy  for  some  years  with  inimens4^ 
applause,  she  presented  herself  before  a  French 
audience  in  ISiiS.  when  Itachel  was  at  the  hei^dit 
of  her  fame.  But  Kintori  won  acotnplet«  triumph  ; 
and  thereafter  gained  fresh  laurels  in  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States  (in  1806, 
1875,  and  1884-85).  and  in  South  America,  where 
her  magnificent  tragic  acting  roused  the  greatest 
enthusia.>'m.  The  rol(?«  in  which  she  esj>ecially 
shone  were  Mary  Stuart  (Schiller's),  Eliz«l>etli 
((liaconietti  s  i,  .Sle<iea  and  Marie  Antoinette 
(Legouve's).  Lady  Maclieth,  and  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
rear  (Scril»e"s).  s.'.-  her  Studiet  a$ld  Mtmone$ 
(Eng.  trans,  from  French,  1888). 

KItchIc  Mm  Rtchhorr  flee  TnAOicntAT. 

Ritoruello.  in  Mosio^  in  its  original  sense, 
a  short  re(>etitioti,  like  that  of  an  echo,  or  a 
r^etition  of  the  closing  part  of  a  song  by  one 
or  mors  instrnmeats.  The  same  term  has, 
hy  later  ossfe^  htm  mpliad  to  all  qn^plMtilfla 


J  j)laye<i  before  the  voices  l»egin  which  prelude  or 
I  uitro<luce  a  song,  as  well  as  the  symphonies  l>e- 
j  tween  the  memiiers  or  periods  of  a  song.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Italian 
popular  Posiiy,  and  consislB  typically  of  a  strr>phe 
of  thive  laaiDie  lines,  the  fint  and  thitd  rhyming. 

Rltechif  AlbrbCBT,  Protestant  theologian, 
was  Isun  2oth  March  1822,  at  Ii<'rlin,  where  his 
father  wa-*  a  cler;,'yniaii.  His  university  stmlies 
were  carrieil  on  al  lk)iin,  Halle,  HeidelWrg,  anri 
Tiibingen.  In  1846  he  'habilitated'  at  Bonn,  the 
subject  of  his  thesis  (in  the  treatment  of  which  be 
subntantially  reflected  the  views  of  his  Tubingen 
master,  Baur)  being  the  relation  between  the 

fnspel  of  Mareion  and  the  canonical  gospel  of 
puke.  Hu  MXfc  pnUished  work,  on  the  oruin  of 
the  early  CathoHe tSnmh,  was  of  similar  lanMney, 
though  seeking  to  mndiqr  Hie  conclusions  of  hts 
contemporarj'  Schwegler  as  to  the  intiuenoe  and 
extension  of  Ebionitism  in  the  ajiostolic  and  jxwt- 
ajiostolit  age  ;  but  in  the  second  ami  cotnpletely 
rt'^M•itten  eilition  of  the  fixiin'  work  he  took  up 
tiiwaids  the  fundamental  |K>sitions  of  the  Tiibingen 
I  m  IlimiI  an  attitude  of  antagonism,  which  he  ever 
afterwards  maintained.  He  now  denied  the  alleged 
Ebionitism  of  primitive  Christianity  altogetner, 
and,  occeptiiujas  genuine  the  epistles  of  James  ana 
Peter  as  well  as  uie  Apocalypse  and  Acts,  main* 
tained  that  none  of  the  apostles  had  r^arded  the 
law  as  religiotisly  binding,  and  Uiat  they  only  con- 
tinuc<l  its  uliservanoe  as  a  national  cTistom  among 
Jews,  leaving  (ientile  converts  free.  Kitsi  hi.  w  ho 
had  Imtuhk'  professor  extra-onliiiarius  of  Theology 
at  ]^^Mn\  ill  lS,"i.'t,  was  promoted  to  an  onlinary  pro- 
fcssoisliip  ill  IS(H),  and  in  IH(J4  was  transferreu  to 
(Toltingen,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  n|>ent. 
His  lectures,  especially  those  on  Christian  ethics, 
soon  became  famous  for  their  originality  and 
vigour.  While  in  Bonn  he  had  also  publishe<l 
a  tract  on  the  relation  between  the  church  and 
its  confession  (1834),  and  a  Latin  dissertation  on 
the  wrath  «f  God  (1869).  The  list  of  hu  Crtit- 
tingen  publications  Indndes,  besldeB  his  principal 
wonc,  a  treatise  on  Christian  ])erfection  (1874), 
a  tract  on  conscience  (1876),  a  history  of  I'ietism 
(lSS()-86;  3  vols.),  a  tract  on  tlie<dnKv  and  meta 
physics  ('id  ed.  1HS7),  and  a  volume  containing 
three  aeademieal  discnm^es  (1887).  He  died  at 
G«ttingcn,  Wth  March  1889. 

His  principal  work,  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
justification  and  reconciliation,  was  publishe<l  in 
three  volumes  (1870-74  ;  3d  ed.,  with  noteworthy 
alterations,  1888),  the  first  of  which  traoes  tlte  his- 
tory of  the  doctrine,  the  seoomd  diseosses  its  biblical 
premises,  and  the  third  Its  tfaaolagioal  meaning. 
An  English  translation  of  the  finit  volume  by  the 
present  writer  appeared  in  1871.  The  work  a-f  a 
whole  expounds  with  much  force  and  efl'ectivenesH 
a  tlieolo^'it  a:  >\>tem  marked  hy  great  dialectic 
acutene^s  und  sul)tlety,  ingenious  and  searching 
■  exe;^esis,  and  hold  di-reganl  of  ecclesiasticnl  ti>Kli- 
tion.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Uitschlian 
theology  is  perha(>s  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the 
practical,  ethical,  social  side  of  Christianity.  As  a 
reasoned  system  it  starts  from  a  definite  theory  of 
cognifeioa,  eelectically  derived  from  Kant  thraagh 
Lotae,  whidi  has  sonetimes  been  called  a  sub- 
jective idealism,  and  criticised  as  denying  all  objec- 
tive reality  to  the  ol)ject8  of  theology.  But  hanlly 
with  justice.  For,  tliongh  tloulling  the  pos.sibility 
of  tienioiisimtiiii^'  (i(Ml  to  the  tiiercly  s|Hiculative 
intellei't,  Hiisrld  holds  that  (ioil  is  really,  eUec- 
tively,  practically  revei^led  to  man  on  his  religious 
side;  in  other  words,  iM'conies  known  to  those  who 
have  found  their  n-ed  of  Hin>.  God  is  to  Ihj 
thought  of  OS  love:  th'ie  is  no  other  conception 
of  e^ual  value.  In  particular  (be  oonception  of  His 
hoUaess  is  an  obsenre  one,  and  His  righteonsBees 
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is  in  fact  identical  witli  Bb  jsraoe.    All  meta- 

phvHical  stateinentB  aa  to  Hia  abitolutenefw  or 
exiHt*fnce  tliniiigli,  or  in,  or  for  Himself  are  of  no 
religions  viilue.  In  connection  with  his  doctrine 
of  God,  Kiteclil  attacties  high  ini|M>rtance  to  the 
conception  of  tlie  church  as  bfinj,'  the  coiiiniunity 
within  which  alone  men  can  have  reconciliation 
with  Gml  and  freedom  from  the  aenae  of  gnilt, 
•ad  ao  be  able  to  act  from  motives  of  love,  and 
raftli*e  that  human  and  divine  fellowship  of  perfect 
love  which  ia  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  tlii*  Kitaclil 
expreaely  dfflbn  hm  Bcblaiemineber  (in  many 
o(Mr  raniectB  a  master  wlioni  he  follows  closely ) ; 
liot»  while  rejecting  the  Protestant  formula  of  the 
latter,  that  the  relation  of  the  imlividual  to  the 
church  dejieniU  on  his  relation  to  Christ,  he  is  very 
far  removed  from  tin-  position  of  Roman  Catlioli- 
ciiim.  His  doctrine  of  ( 'hri«t  attft«'he»  no  value  to 
the  hypos»tatical  dintiiiotion  of  itersorw  in  the  (iiHl- 
head  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  two 
natnres  or  the  three  offices,  bat  states  the  divinity 
of  Christ  in  terms  of  His  peculiar  uid  aniqoe  tela- 
tion  to  the  church,  which  He  founded  by  His  life 
and  woricMiMith.  Ttiia  work  wm  •feaawg  vork ; 
Init  tiw  wcondlialiion  witk  God  and  Imrannity 
from  the  sense  of  gnilt  which  He  secnred  for  the 
ohareh  were  obtaine<i  not  by  vicarious  endurance 
of  the  puniNliiiieiit  ilne  to  sinful  men,  but  by  Hi» 
perfect  lultilnient,  in  loviu^  dee«l  and  word,  of  tlie 
work  of  His  calling,  anil  by  His  j>er»everaiie<'  in  it  in 
spite  of  all  opixmition,  and  by  His  patient  enduranoe 
of  all  suffering  even  unto  death.  The  juittification 
possessed  by  the  Christian  as  a  member  of  Christ's 
commanity  is  practically  shown  in  his  freedom  or 
dominion  over  the  world.  This  dominion  is  exer- 
cised, in  trust  in  God's  providence,  by  patience,  by 
kwnlUty  «nid  nU  tha  Mriliadeo  ofliie,  by  faith- 
falBMa  of  tho  ImUvidnal  to  hb  eslUni^M  boins  his 
contribution  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  waA  by  Chris- 
tian prayer,  which  is  chiefly  thanks^vinff  or  tinmble 
reoof^nit ion  of  the  liivine  rule.  KittichT  is  usually 
elasBilieii  Hi*  an  "eclectic  mediating  thei)!ni,'ian 
perhaps  'intermediate'  would  be  a  t>ettei  \M)nl, 
for  his  theology  is  uncoiniironiisingly  onpomsi  alike 
by  the  '  ratiomilist '  and  by  the  '  ortlio<iu.\  '  parties, 
l^ne  Rit«chlians  now  form  a  large  and  important 
school  in  Germany,  the  nnl  prominent  — "ing 
thorn  boing  Kaftan,  Hemnana,  Mid  Bender. 

Bse  SMOilin.  Kami,  LoUe,tmd  MUaoU:  •  CWNM 
XnminatiM  ( Enc.  tnwM,  ;  Pflsidmr.  DevtUmiiumt 
of  Tkeolagp  ( l^oTsad  Di»  JMlMtfaalks  TkeoUvie  ( 1891 ). 

Eitschl*  Frieorich  Wilhelm,  German  phil- 
ologist, WAM  bom  at  Grossvarsula,  near  Krfurt,  in 
Tluiririgia,  6th  April  1806.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
cig  onder  Uemiann  and  at  Halle  onder  Beisig, 
held  chain  of  Philology  at  Breabw  {ham  18S4), 
Bonn  (from  1839),  and  Le^^  (ffom  UIBk  end 
died  at  Leipzig  on  9th  Novemur  ItTS.  As  a 
teacher  he  exerciswl  great  inlluenoe  over  his  pupils, 
amongst  whom  were  Curtius,  Iluie,  Hniginann,  I've. 
Hi«  greatest  work  is  an  e<lition  of  Plautus  C.i  vols. 
IVmn,  lK4»-.'>4;  new  eil.  IfWl  87),  providetl  with 
the  richest  critii-al  ii|>|>anitus.  This  standard  work 
was  preo«sied  hv  i'aimjit  I'lautinn  rt  Terrntiana 
(I^in.  l.H4.'>).  fie  achieve*!  a  second  triumph  in 
the  department  of  Latin  inscriptions,  his  collection, 
J'ritea:  LtUinite^  Mommtmta  Epigraphtcti  ( Ber- 
lin, lim),  boiiigthefBiMinMof  thej^tC^M 
Inaer^Biiomm  Latmamm.  RMidilv  namennis 
eritioal  papers  and  dissertations  are  onllected  in 
Ojnueula  PhUol „.,„■„  (5  vols.  Leip.  1H67-79).  Rib- 
beck's  Lif)-  of  him  is  tli<-  )H>st  (2  vols.  1879-81); 
see  also  another  by  h.  MiiUer  (lt(7b). 

Ritsoii*  Joseph,  a  learned  and  boMsfet  bot 

pedantic,  acrid,  and  ill  mannered  antiqnaiy,  waa 
oom  of  Westmorland  yeoman  family  at  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  in  1762.   He  waa  brad  to  the  law,  and 


practised  aa  a  eonveyaneer  in  London,  hot  waa 

enabled  liy  the  pnditii  of  tlif  otHce  of  Deputy  High- 
bjiilitl  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanc«j«ter  to  give  most  of 
his  time  to  antioiuirian  studies.  He  made  himself 
as  notorious  by  lii.H  cra/y  vegetarianism,  his  whim- 
sical spelling,  and  irreverence,  as  by  the  ascerhity 
of  his  attacks  on  much  bigger  men  than  himself. 
Scott  alone  of  his  contemporaries  kept  go«>d  terms 
with  him,  bat  then  none  other  had  bis  large  heart 
and  genial  bamoar.  Undoubtedly  Ritsons  mind 
was  deranged,  and  he  died  in  a  fit  of  gloom,  3d 
September  1808.  Ritaon'a  indostry  waa  remark* 
able,  and  ail  liis  forty  books  are  valuable  despite 
the  blemishes  in  which  they  abound.  His  niat 
important  work  was  an  abusive  but  well-gmnnded 
attack  on  Warton's  History  of  Enalish  Foctry 
(17H2).  Next  year  he  assailed  .rnhnson  ana 
St^M'vens  for  their  text  of  Shakespeare ;  in  1790 
he  !ittflj'ke<l  liishop  Percy  with  alisiird  fertjcity  in 
the  preface  to  a  collection  of  AndaU  Sojuii ;  in 
1792  appeared  his  characteriatie  Otmary  QnUtimmB 
on  Malone'a  fihakeqteare. 

Other  wocte  w«e  A  Meet  OeBeeUm  of  RnffUtk  Sonoe 
(S  vda  170):  IHmw  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetrp  ( 1791 ) : 
ri«jnvMi*XnUU>favy(SvoU  1793-94);  A  CoUeeUon  of 
Seottiak  Somaa  (3  vols.  1791) ;  Poewu,  hf  Lshtsiim  Minoi 
(179B);  RM»  Hood;  a  CotUetum  of  aU  tke  AneurtU 
P,xm$,  Son0$,  and  Ballad*  (2  toU  1796);  Bihlvo- 
ijriinhiea  Pottica  :  a  Catalogue  of  Enffluk  PotU  of  the 
A'//.  AT/  CenturietiimZ):  vxd  Ancient  Xnplitk  Jietri- 
oil  HijiiKKu-fi  (3  vols.  XWl).  His  various  North  Coontzy 
Unrland*  »nd  hi«  Etrntp  on  Abttinenee  from  Anitnal 
Food  a*  a  Monil  Duty  (1802)  were  lest  imporUuit. 
Joseph  Hsalewood  wrote  s  short  soeonat  o(  jis  lite 
(1831);  his  Letters  were  edited,  wItt  a  Uf^ly8ir  K. 
Hsrris  NiooUs  (2  vols.  1833). 

RItter,  H  KIN  RICH,  Gennan  philosopher,  was 

bom  at  Zerltst  in  .\iihalt  on  '21st  Novenilier  1791, 
studietl  theology  ami  pliiliwopliy  at  Halle,  (iot- 
tingen,  and  IJerlin  ;  was  professor  of  l'bik>sophy 
successively  at  Berlin  (1824-3.3),  Kiel,  and  Gttt- 
tincen  (lH;{7-(i9):  and  died  in  Ciottingen  on  3d 
Febraary  1868.  His  fame  rests  upon  an  extremely 
careful  and  impartial  Allgrmeine  OeschichU  dor 
PhUoecpMe  (18  vols.  1889-66),  with  a  oontinaa- 
tion  earrying  on  the  work  from  Kant  ( 186S) ;  and 
upon  Dif  Christ! irhf  Pfiilutophif  (2  vols  lR.^8-59). 

RItter,  Kakl,  a  geoj^pher,  was  hom  August 
7,  1779,  at  Que<llinburg  in  Prussia,  was  e<lucated 
at  ^hnepfentlial  under  Guts  Mutbs,  studied  in 
H&lle,  was  in  1820  nominated  professor  of  Geo- 
graphy at  Berlin,  became  sabseqaently  nienilier 
of  the  Academy  and  Director  of  Stndies  of  the 
MiUtMT  aehool,  and  died  88th  September  ISfiSL 
Witli  Hitler  aa  the  ioonder  of  seneral  ooropamtiT<e 
geography  begiai  %  new  epoeo  in  the  history  of 
geographical  sdenee.  His  chief  work  (uncom- 
pleted) was  Die  Enlkuudc  ini  Verhaltmsjie  zur 
Xatiir  und  GeteJtirhtc  dis  MemeJien  ( '  (Jeognipliv 
in  its  Relation  to  Nature  and  the  History  of 
Men,'  10  vols.  Berlin,  1822-59).  The  work  is 
divided  into  four  i>arts— ( I  )  Central  Asia,  Siberia, 
China,  and  India;  (2)  West  Asia;  (3)  Arabia j 
(4)  Sinai  Peninsula,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  BmHwI 
this  he  wrote  an  Introductiom  to  Gaunt  Comtpara- 
tive  Oeogn^p  (1868) ;  Eunpe  (8  vd&  1807))  and 
Tht  Stu^paet  or  tk»  ArekiUehmd  Ifowwaiwft  on  the 
Indo-BaetrUm  Remd  Road,  emd  the  CbfoMwe  of 
Bamiftn  (1838).  His  lectures  were  published  m 
three  volumes  —  Hi*tory  of  Geo<frnphi(  (IHfil), 
Gnirnil  Gfitqmphy  (lH(i2),  ami  Aw/iy"  (iKtiri)  — 
V>y  Daniel.  His  name  is  |>er^K'tuated  m  two  g>'o- 
graphicjil  institutions  in  m-rlin  and  Leij>zig.  .^.f^s 
Life  by  c;age  ( ivdin.  1867 )  and  Kramer,  Carl  JiUter, 
tin  L&entSiU  (U  ed.  Halle,  1876). 

Bltlial  (Lat.  rituale, '  book  of  ritea '),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  servioe-books  of  the  Roman  Qiareh, 
in  whidi  are  oontained  the  ftmfom  and  eider  ef 
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oeremonial  employed  in  the  adminiittration  of 
certain  of  the  (tacraiiients  (communion  out  of 
Moiw,  baptism,  penance,  niarriatre,  extreme 
uiu  tion)  and  other  piiestly  otliren  of  ilio  church, 
forms  for  cbiirdiinp*,  ImrialH,  and  bleiiaing.  In 
itM  prt'^^ent  form  it  daU-H  from  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  directed  a  reviaioD  of  all  the 
diAraBl  Titaals  then  in  exiatraoe  (ako  knowB  as 
mawMato.  mumrdotaU,  &c.),  which  were  numeroas. 
and  fttMliilri  ooDsiderable  variety  of  detail  Paul 
v.,  in  U14»  pabliibed  aa  antJioritative  edition, 
wlueh  liM  mjoiently  been  reprinted,  and  of  which 
a  further  revision  was  issaeci  by  I^nodict  XIV. 
Besides  the  Roman  Kitual  there  are  many  die- 
cmui  rituals,  some  of  which  are  of  unit  li  historical 
interest.  In  the  Greek  Church,  m  in  llie  other 
etcHtern  roiunmnions,  the  Kitual  forms  part  of  the 
general  collection  (which  contains  alno  the  Euchar- 
istic  service )  entitled  Euchologion.  In  the  Angli- 
can Chorcb  the  Book  of  Conwwn  Prayer  may  be 
•■id  to  wwllJn  the  Kttual.  The  moat  approved 
MNDiiMntUTOB  Um  Booimi  fUtual  ia  that  oi  Barm- 
lildo(9ded.  ITWV 

Ritnallstn,  the  name  popularly  but  inaccu- 
rately jpven  to  the  remarkable  incrpase  of  cere- 
monial in  the  Church  of  Enj^land  hiucc  about  1860- 
65.  It  may  l>e  considered  aa  a  iloflopment  of 
Tractariaiii><in,  tbou^'h  it  Ih  one  nut  conteniplat't'd 
by  the  authors  of  that  movement,  Avhose  aim  was 
rather  to  disseminate  doctrines  tlian  to  introdnce 
ritual  changes.  Dr  Ftuqr  Kod  b>s  associates 
deprecated  any  innovatiow  bk  the  way  of  con- 
ducting the  serrkee.  MwtiilBc  el  ritoaliwn,  or 
especially  any  ravival  «f  ainued  vwtaUBto.  Col- 
lateral causes  of  the  movement  may  be  Mid  to 
be  the  great  advance  of  a^thetic  taste,  and  the 
increased  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  service 
of  relifrion ;  as  alHo  the  extendeil  study  by  the 
cler;.;y  of  ancient  litiii;;if>s,  arnl  the  connection  dLs- 
coverwl  to  exist  lietween  them  ami  the  offices  of 
the  En;;lish  Church.  With  the  spread  of  High 
Church  principles  certain  changes  in  the  mode  of 
ooodocting  divine  service  had  been  introduced  by 
the  clergy,  which,  though  unpopular  at  first,  were 
wlddy  adopted,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  had 
received  tba  sanfit^m  of  the  law.  But  Uie  restored 
ehnrch  with  low  and  open  benches ;  the  separated 
dianoel ;  the  altar-table  with  coverings  of  tUfferent 
colour  acconlin^'  to  the  eoolcsiasticai  seasons,  and 
candlesticks  and  a  cross  u|>oii  or  over  it;  choral 
services,  and  \ve<«kly  celeliralion  i»f  the  communion, 
were  all  timt  bad  hitherto  been  attciiijited.  To 
these  comparatively  Hinall  alterations  iniftortant 
additions  were  sulmeqiiently  made,  bringing  the 
usages  of  the  ('hurcli  of  England  nearer  those  of 
the  Komau  communion,  such  as  epMial  veetnunts 
at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eommaBiwi,  and 
at  certain  other  timee— for  tihe  eelelnvat  aa  alb, 
sisAm  «f  diffMWt  colonr,  Meording  to  the  seaaooe, 
and  duMRible,  and  for  me  aaeisting  ministets  allw 
with  tnnicles ;  lighted  candles  on  the  altar  at  holy 
communion;  incense  burned  ei  I  lier  in  a  '  thurible  ' 
or  in  a  stan<ling  vessel  ;  the  niixin;,'  of  water  with 
wine  for  the  communion  ;  the  u-c  of  wafer-bread  ; 
elevation  of  ilu-  t  jements  either  during  or  after 
con.Hecration  ;  mu\  processions  witli  crosses,  banners, 
and  vested  attendant*. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  passed  after 
fierce  discussion  in  both  nou.nes  of  Parluunent,  was 
expresely  designed,  as  Mr  Diaraeli  admitted,  for  the 
repression  of  litoalistic  practices,  and  eonrtitating 
a  new  judgeship  for  oflenoes  against  the  rubrics  ( see 
EcCLESiAnncAL  CoiTRTS).  By  its  provisions,  a 
t  innpl.iiiit  a<;jiinst  tlic  use  of  vestments,  oriiameiits, 
and  rites  and  cerenionios,  or  the  umi.s-sion  of  such 
an  are  ordaiin^l  in  the  Book  of  Common  I*raycr,  in 
the  churches  or  burial-groonde  of  the  Church  of 
Rngl»iiid,  nuqr  be  preeented  to  the  bnhop  of  the 


diocese  bv  an  archdeacon  or  chnrcliwanlen,  or  by 
three  parishioners,  inemliers  of  th»'  ciiurch,  of  full 
age,  and  a  year's  re,sidence  in  the  parish.  In  the 
event  of  the  partit*  not  submitting  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  bishop,  be  shall  forward  the  case  for 
trial  by  the  imiKC,  from  whose  decision  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  1  rivy  council.  Since  the  dato  of  the 
act  nnmerous  trials  have  taken  place,  and  several 
clergjrmen  charged  with  ritoaliatie  praetiees  have 
been  imprisoned  (A.  Tooth,  1877|  reUmm  Dale 
and  Enraght*  1880;  &  F.  Green,  1882;  J.  C. 
Cox,  1887).  See  Macxonochib,  and  England 
(Church  ok.)  In  1889-90  proceedings  were  taken 
in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court  against 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  decision  wh«  given  in 
Novemlicr  189U,  and  related  to  nine  heads :  ( 1 ) 
The  mixing  of  the  cup  during;  the  scn'ice  is  to  be 
discontinued;  (2)  but  the  use  of  a  cup  already 
mixed  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  offence  ;  ( '.i )  the  court 
dismiaeed  the  charge  as  t«  ablution  aftor  service, 
holdll^l  liNlfe  all  the  bishop  had  done  was  the 
reverent  consomptioa  of  what  remain  of  the  conse- 
crated elements;  (4) as  to  the  eastward  position, 
the  court  dedded  that  there  ia  Ubertar  as  to  using 
the  north  end  of  the  altar  or  the  north  end  of  the 
west  side;  (5)  the  breaking'  of  the  bread  must  be 
perfonne<l  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  peotile  ;  (6)  the 
singing  of  the  anthem  '  O  Lamb  of  C;<k1  '  is  not 
prohibited;  (7)  candles  which  are  kept  lighted 
throughout  the  yer\  ice  are  not  an  oflence  ;  (8,  9) 
the  sign  of  the  cross  must  l>e  discontinued  both  in 
absolution  and  in  benediction.  See  the  articles 
Altar,  Chasuble,  Lights,  Vkstmknts,  &c.  ; 
England  (Cbubch  op),  and  Praykk-bouk  ;  Lee's 
Dirtetorium  Atufiicanum  (1865);  and  the  Priut's 
Pi  fiyer-booltj  with  a  brief  Pontijical  (90k  ed.  1884). 

Rlvarol,  AntoiNE,  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
liagnols  in  Languedoc,  '26th  June  1103.  Though 
but  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  when  he  appearetl  in 
Paris  in  1780  he  laid  dubious  claim  to  rank,  and 
soon  worked  his  way  by  his  wit  into  the  best 
society  of  the  time.  Already  he  had  written  his 
treatise,  Sur  VUnivertaiiti  de  la  Langue  Franeaiu 
(1784),  and  paraphnMed  mtber  than  translated  the 
Inferno,  when  in  1788  be  set  all  Pteris  laughing  at 
the  sarcasms  in  his  Petit  Almanack  de  not  graftds 
Ilomme^  ^iir  1788.  At  the  Revolution  he  took 
his  place  m  the  royalist  ranks,  and  saved  his  head 
by  emigrating  in  June  1792.  Supported  by  royalist 
pensions,  the  '  Tacitus  of  the  Revolution."  as  Burke 
stylc<l  him  in  one  of  the  least  bajipy  of  hyperboles, 
emidoyeil  himself  fitfully  in  writmg  pamphlets  and 
weaving  dreams  of  books  to  be  written,  in  Brussels, 
London,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin.  He  had  married 
an  Bnglish  wife,  oat  eUe  qunelled  with  bim,  and 
not  wttbont  rettMn.  Btvarol  died  at  Berlin,  I3th 

April  ISf)!. 

Hifi  works  were  collected  by  Chinedollo  and  FkVoUo 
(8  vols.  1W5).  Iiut  tliL-ir  t.i  rs<-  <  uigrsuinistic  qualitv shows 
better  by  ooiiipressiou  ia  the  Etprtt  dr  Bivarol  (2  vols. 
180H)  and  the  (Euvre*  Ckoisiu.  edited  by  Lescnre  (1862; 
new  cd.  1800).  Se<?  Le»cure'«  Rivarut  et  la  SiKifU  Fran- 
(aire  pejulunt  hi  lU vol uttun  it  r£m(ijratwn  ( l.S8;<), 

RiVflH,  a  deaived  Umn  of  Nicaragua  (q.v.),  6 
miles  from  Lake  N^icarapia.  Pop.  8000.  The  fertile 
department  of  Rivas,  between  the  lake  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  area  of  1080  eq.  m.  aad  a 

pop.  of  some  25,l>00. 

Rivanlx  Abi»ey.  See  Rieval-lx. 

EiVC  de  Cler»  a  town  of  France  (dept.  Loire), 
stands  on  the  Gier,  in  the  middle  of  the  best  coal- 
field in  France,  13  miles  NE.  of  St  Etienne  by  rail. 

It  was  formerly  a  stron^diold,  surroiiiuled  by  high 
walls,  and  defemled  by  a  castle.  In  1815  it  had 
less  tiian  40<K)  inhabitmi'ts  ;  in  ISHfi,  1:{,72H.  Around 
the  town  there  are  about  fifty  coal-mines  in  opera- 
tim,  and  in  it  and  eloee  to  it  levenl  rilk-mOto, 
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g1n!w  wnrlcH,  fact<>rie»  for  steam -en^nes  and  other 
in  L Ml   ry,  aiul  imii  ami  ntefll  factories. 

Kivcr*  Water  talliug  on  the  land  in  the  form 
of  rain,  or  rexultin^  fmni  melting  »now,  or  rising  to 
the  siurface  in  Mtringn,  flows  over  the  surface  to  a 
lower  level.  Where  two  slo|>e8  of  land  dip  together 
tb*  sQifaoe  draina^  collects  to  form  a  atraun.  and 
wbeo  evmpoimtioa  is  not  very  rapid  MrrenI  moh 
streams  nltiaiately  unite  and  tlie  volame  of  water 
they  carry  Rovr»  to  the  aea  or  to  a  salt  lake.  Small 
Btreaiii"  an?  termed  runneU,  riMilfls,  rills,  brooks, 
beclc!).  Ill  burns;  largo  streaini^  arc  termed  rivers, 
but  tlip  wonl  has  no  jiropi.n'  n-fen'tu'i'  to  tlip  iim-iTii- 
tude  of  the  ^ln■Jltll  to  wliioli  it  in  iiinilitHi.  ])r 
.JolinHoii  ^'i\  (>!*  (I.*  (letinilioiirt  :  '  Hnxik,  a,  ruTiniii;,' 
water  Ichs  than  a  river  i'  and  '  Kiver,  a  land  current 
of  water  bigger  than  a  bmuk,'  and  this  fairlv  illns- 
trates  the  use  of  tba  wonLi     popalarlr  a|ipu«d. 

The  beginning  ol  &  atrMMn— wlMlber  bmok  or 
liver— k  oallad  Its  aonroe,  «ad  di*y  b«  a  vpting 
iMuiiis  from  undergroaod,  •  l«k«  or  nmnh  in  wM^ 
rainnU  aoeamulatia,  melting  aoow,  or  simply  the 
gathering  tricMingB  from  fafling  rain.  The  path 
of  a  till  it«  course,  ami  is  tli*'  Hiu-  of  lowest 
Icvpl  ;i  DIM  ilie  source  to  the  end,  wliioli  if  occurring 
in  ;  I aki  or  tlio  r<>'A  i-H  tenned  il>^  inonth.  The  con- 
iit;ot»j<i  Mtreaiii-*  wliich  unite  in  om-  river  fnrfn  a 
river-systtMn.  The  serie--<  of  oonvtTgi-tit  Hln^>f>s 
doM-n  which  a  river^eystem  flows — the  land  which 
it  drains — forms  its  mala  or  eatchnient  ana,  sad 
the  name  watershed  ia  alao  aomotimes  erroneonsly 
applied  to  it.  The  nameB  watershed,  water- 
parting,  and  divide  are  used  to  dnaignate  (be 
imattdary  line  separating  adjacent  baalna.  A 
\Mtt«>r»hed  is  always  the  meeting-place  of  the 
l(i;4lieet  part  of  divergent  slopes,  and  from  the 
charaeteriHtii  f rrm  of  continents  the  main  water- 
shed of  a  contiiii  fit  LH  almost  always  the  cre?«t  of  a 
ran  fie  of  n\onniuiu-.  In  many  c<v*es,  Im'.v.vir,  the 
diverging  slopes  meet  in  a  low  |ihiin  the  .summit  of 
which  may  be  occupied  by  a  great  marsh  whence 
mem  oreep  away  in  o;ipt>site  directiona.  The 
of  all  the  rivers  draining  into  tiw  aame 
are  called  collectively  tbe  diainam  ana  of 
ocean.  The  main  river  ta  whioh  Iba  ethers 
an  laid  to  ba  tribataiy  givea  Ua  bbbw  to  Cha  wbola 
Tiver-ayatem.  It  ia  omn  dilBealt  to  deeide  wMeii 
of  several  converging'  Htreams  is  entit1e<l  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  main  river  to  its  source.  Some 
geographeia  give  this  diftinction  to  tlie  longest, 
others  to  that  with  the  hijihent  Kounc,  and  otiiers 
U>  that  witii  tlio  mo>«t  dirc^'t  conr>«\  Thin  divei>ity 
of  ojitnion  is  increased  when  the  namu  uf  a  river 
leaving  a  large  lake  is  eiven  to  one  of  several 
nearly  equal  strearoa  whiwt  enter  it^  Hence  it  is 
that  diflbrent  eompltiet*  diaagree  as  to  the  length 
of  rivers.  The  course  of  a  typical  river  baa 
divided  into  three  parts,  although  tfaoea  ai*  not 
repnaented  in  all  cases.  ThotorrwitiMornuNmtain 
traeic  ia  tbe  steei>est,  its  gradient  nanaltjr  exoeeding 
fiO  feet  in  a  tniln',  ami  the  velocity  of  its  current 
being  very  great.  Tlie  vtdley  or  nii<liiiii  track  ha-, 
a  gr^Mlient  which  is  rarely  greater  than  10  feet  ami 
•jften  lesM  than  2  feet  in  a  mile.  The  ^>/<tp»>»  track 
nearest  tlie  month  of  ;i  river  ha,s  a  gradient  of  on!}' 
a  few  inches  in  a  tnih-.  Hivem  such  as  tbe  Amasun, 
Mimisnippi,  Ganges.  \'olga,  and  the  long  rivers  of 
Siberia,  in  which  the  plain  track  is  of  very  great 
leuj^th,  am  the  moKt  valuable  fur  navigation,  the 
limit  of  eeay  navigability  being  a  gradient  of  about 
1  foot  in  a  mile. 

The  velocity  uf  a  river  is  proportional  to  the 
slope  of  the  be<l.  but  it  alno  liean*  a  relation  to  the 
di-|itli  of  tlic  clKiiirK'l  Htiil  the  \oInme  of  water 
flow  in;:  ill  it.  Un  acioitniuf  fiit  iionon  the  Uittom 
and  sidi-K  ot  the  channel  retarding  the  stream,  the 
water  Hows  fastest  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
ttUdlOi  Tbe  canyiog  power  «l  a  liver  for  anapended 


solid  particles  and  for  stonw  and  gravel  pui»hed 
along  tiie  bed  de|iend.s  on  tin-  ^  i  l-jcity  alone.  The 
ful lowing  table  shows  how  rapid Iv  tbe  carrying 
power  falla  effaa  tba  vohmty 
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RiverH  in  flood,  even  in  the  plain  triick,  sometimes 
attain  a  velix'ity  of  t»ver  5  miles  m  li  ut.  ,Lfi<i 
torrent-M  may  even  How  as  fa,st  iv<  '2<')  iialcrt  an  hour. 
The  count)'  of  a  river  is  L'raclnally  carveil  out  and 
shaped  by  tbe  flow  of  the  water.  The  sediment 
and  stones  carried  along  are  powerful  erosive 
agents  in  the  torrential  and  valley  tracts,  and  the 
character  of  the  valleys  or  gof^gea  produced  depends 
laigely  on  the  geologieal  atructure  of  the  imon. 
Tbe  eonne  of  a  river  la  frequently  datanntaea  by 
lines  of  faults,  but  |ierha|is  more  often  it  appears  to 
be  inde)>ci)dent  of  the  nature  of  the  strata.  Some 
great  ri\  i-,  Tj  i-  ihiy  tlie  \'olga,  |ireK.s  against  tbe 
right  h.iuk,  culling  it  into  a  xtwp  cUlT,  while  the 
left  haTik  is  left  a^  a  very  gi-ntio  slope.  This  is 
ex]daine<i  by  the  tlirct'tive  inHuene«»  of  the  earth's 
rotation  (we  Karth,  Vol.  IV.  p.  16.">). 

iiivers  are  of  very  great  iotport4iOoe  as  agents 
of  change  in  dynamic  geology-,  the  form  of 
valley  they  excavate  being  determined  partly  by 
the  nature  of  tbe  rocks,  partly  by  the  climatOb  U 
lainieaa  or  arid  regions  ateep-waUed  Caf&oos  (q.v.) 
are  ent  to  a  great  depth  aeraaa  high  plateaus ; 
in  rain^  regions  anbaetul  denndation  leads  to  ttie 
fonuatum  of  wide  valleys  of  much  eentler  slopes. 
Bars  of  more  durable  rock  crossing  the  course  of  a 
stream  lead  to  the  formatiim  of  Waterfalls  (q.v. )  or 
ranids  from  the  i:i[iii!  rn>-i<iii  uf  ll.r  -nii-r  -li.'ii.i 
lielow.  The  river  alnive  lise  ulittlruction  is  re<luctf< I 
t-o  wliat  \«  termini  the  })a.se  level  of  erosion;  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  checked,  and  wide  alluvial 
deposits  are  laid  down  on  either  side.  In  courav  of 
time  the  liar  of  hard  rock  is  completely  eat  tfajnmgb 
1^  a  gorge,  and  the  gradient  of  the  stream  ii  uftt- 
mafeeiy  nndered  unilomi.  In  this  way  the  com  mon 
featni«a  of  gorge  and  meadow  are  produced  seain 
and  again  alon^  the  course  of  a  stream.  The 
deposits  of  alluvium  form  terraces  along  tlie  valley 
track  of  a  river,  and  as  the  stream  cnt.s  iti^  channel 
deeper  tliey  are  left  at  various  heigUl--*  a.«  monu- 
nu  1  I  -  >t  itj»  erosive  power.  When  a  river  is  faiily 
eiilahliMlie<l  in  itit  valley  it  is,  geologically  sp&aking, 
a  more  |i<>rnianent  feature  than  lakes  or  mountains. 
Upheaval,  which  acts  very  slowly,  may  even  elevate 
a  range  of  mountains  across  ita  eoorse,  yet  all  tba 
while  tbe  river,  ontting  its  way  downward,  re- 
maina  at  tbe  same  abadlate  level.  The  Uintah 
Momtainab  aa  tbqr  were  npbeaved,  were  divided 
in  this  way  by  tm  Green  River,  the  chief  tribu- 
tary of  tlie  Colorado.  In  limestone  regions  the 
Hohent  jKiwer  of  river-water  on  carbouatc  of 
lime  lea<iM  to  the  formation  of  ("avee  (q.v.) 
and  underground  rivers,  which  a-*  a  rule  emerge 
from  their  suhterraneari  channeU  on  lower  grouiid. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  reappear  on  land,  but  dis- 
charge their  fresh  water  through  openings  in  the 
bed  of  tbe  sea.  Snrh  submarine  ruer  eutmncea 
are  not  uncommon  along  the  shores  of  the  AdliMtio, 
off  tba  eoaat  of  Florida,  and  in  other  eakanona 
regiona.  When  a  river  advaaoaa  aloag  a  nearly 
level  plain  toward  tbe  sea  its  earrying  power  falls 
off;  fn^vel,  sand,  and  finally  mud  are  de)Kisited 
on  its  margin,  and  the  stream  pursues  a  ]K-ciiliar 
winding  course.  DurinL'  a  tl()o«i  the  swift  anii 
mutldy  sticum  t overtlowH  its  l>anks,  an<i  wiiit-n.s 
out  on  the  level  land.  Tbe  current  is  at  onou 
cheeked  and  •  long  bar  of  dapiMlt  forma  along ' 
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margin.  Theae  are  inpre««wl  in  lieiglit  b\'  each 
Riic'ceswive  flood,  and,  tbe  river  lM'il  Wiu^i  MmultAne- 
ouslv  hiIumI  up,  broad  muddy  rivers  like  tin?  Mi««i9- 
•ippi,  Po,  ana  Hoaag-ho  oome  in  time  to  How  along 
tlw  top  of  a  gently  sloping  natoml  embankment, 
the  siaes  of  wnieh  are  termed  levees  in  Loniaiana. 
Professor  Lapparent,  calenlatinc  from  Dr  MarntA-'a 
data  regarding  the  amount  of  sediment  earned 
<ii»wn  hy  rivers,  liiidsi  that  they  would  suffice  to 
wear  the  ontiic  surface  i)f  thi>  land  down  to  sea- 
level  in  four  million  yean*.  The  cntraiu  eM  (if  rivere 
into  lakes  or  the  seA  are  usually  marked  Ky  ^Tcat 
banks  of  depwit  (nee  DELTA),  or  by  har«  of  fc'ravel 
or  sjiud.  In  »ome  cases,  however,  8uch  a«  the 
River  Plate,  the  Thames^  and  Taj.  the  mixture  of 
rivaraad  tea  water  b  giMoal,  and  the  sandbanks 
are  spTead  over  a  very  laige  area,  bat  not  built 
up  into  a  delta  at  any  one  plaoa.  Professor 
Oshorne  Reynolds  has  shown,  oy  a  remarlcabie 
series  of  experiments,  that  the  form  of  the  sand- 
banks is  due  to  the  <iutline  of  the  coasts  of  the 
estuary  and  to  the  tides.  In  a  few  iuHtanoes,  snoh 
a-s  the  F'cirtli,  risfrn  enter  dee[>  arms  of  tiie  sea  in 
whji'h  neitln-t  Kank.s  nor  hars  are  formed.  The 
Conj,'!)  .sweeuM  diriHHly  into  the  ocean,  throwing,' 
down  great  oank.s  of  de]>oHit  along  the  continental 
slope  to  right  and  left,  but  leaving  a  deep  cafion- 
like  golly  ror  the  bed  of  the  stceam  ttsalf ;  a  simihir 
conditioiB  oeenia  when  the  Bhom  antena  tlie  Lake 
of  Genav&i 

Tha  ultimate  sonroe  of  aU  rlfwa  la  tiM  oondenea- 

tton  of  water-vapour  from  the  atmosphere  in  tiia 
fbrm  of  rain,  snow,  and  even  dew.  If  the  land 
were  coin|M>«ed  of  im|>enueable  nK-ks  all  the  rain- 
water not  lost  by  evajMinitii)n  would  rim  off 
ilirectly  over  the  Mirfu<e,  and  rixers  would  only 
How  during  and  imme<iiutelv  afwr  showers.  A 
larj,'c  part  of  the  rainfall,  however,  soak»  into 
the  soil,  which  retains  it  as  in  a  spon^,  e»i)eci- 
ally  if  the  land  ha  narshy.  and  allows  it  to  flow 
off  gradually  as  snperficiM  iprimn.  Some  also 
percolate^  deeply  into  the  roeki,  nramately  emerg- 
ing aa  doap  seated  sprin^i  at  a  great  oirtaaoa. 
TSm  fndbam  and  iiermaaont  supply  of  water  to 
rivers  by  springs  and  by  the  outflow  of  lakes  is 
independent  of  local  rainfall  at  the  time,  and  serves 
to  maintain  the  volume  of  the  river  at  a  eertain 
minimum  durin;:  the  drj'  8eason.><.  Wlien  a  ii\er 
flows  towanl  a  re;ji<ui  of  great  evaporation  and 
small  rainfall,  sueli  ii.s  exi!*tH  in  the  interior  of  eiudi 
of  the  great  continent.^,  evaitoration  removes  more 
water  than  is  .supplied  by  tne  remote  tributArien, 
and  the  stream  may  fail  to  fill  the  hollow  it 
enters,  and  therefore  cannot  overflow  into  tbe  sea. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Oxus  entering  tiie  Aral 
80a,  aod  the  Volga  onteriag  the  Ge^ian.  U  aaay 
ba  tiiat  avaporamn  is  so  w  fn  exeees  of  eomtrihu- 
tions  from  distant  rainfall  or  snow-melting  that 
the  river  dries  up  as  it  flows,  and  its  last  reninnnt 
is  al)sorl»e<l  in  the  <lesert  sand.  This  is  the  fat*-  of 
the  Murghah,  the  Hori-md,  the  Zerafshan,  and 
many  other  rivers  of  central  .Asia. 

Contmste^l  with  tlu"*^?  cases  are  tlioee  in  which 
the  periodical  or  <x"ca.sional  increments  of  direct 
inflow  increase  tbe  volume  so  much  as  to  cause  a 
great  rfaa  of  level  or  even  extensive  inundations. 
The  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  dna  to 
the  monsoon  rainfal]  on  the  gnat  mountains  of 
Ahjisinia,  whidi  increases  the  &ehaige  at  Assouan 
to  nfteen  times  the  amount  of  the  river  at  its  lowest. 
TheOrinooo  i?<  another  instance  of  seasonal  rains  pro- 
ducing tremendous  inundations,  over  40,000  fiquare 
miles  of  (he  Llnnos  l>eing  said  to  \>e  laid  under 
water  by  the  summer  rains.  The  Amazon  is  an 
instance  of  h  river  wliich  is  always  more  or  less 
in  flood  a-s  the  various  tributaries  attsiin  their 
greatest  height  at  diflerent  seasons.  In  June, 
wlien  the  highest  level  occurs  in  the  main  river, 
411 


2()  or  .{I*  miles  of  forest  on  each  side  of  it«  thanks 
are  laid  under  water  for  bundre<ls  of  miles.  The 
Ganges  overflows  its  banks  in  summer  when  the 
monsoon  rainfall  is  reinforced  hy  the  ndting  of 
snow  on  the  Himalayas.  Wlwre  the  seasons  of 
maximum  ndalall  and  of  snow-melting  are  different , 
aa  in  the  Hissiasippi,  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates, 
there  are  two  regular  floods  in  the  year. 

The  danger  of  Hooded  rivers  arises  from  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  water  rises  and  overflows 
narrow  valleys  or  even  plains.  Frightful  devasta- 
tion follows  the  hurstiti^  of  gliieier  obstruction 
lakes  in  mountain  valleys  (see  L.VKK).  The 
great  rivers  of  Silsrin  remain  frozen  at  their 
mouths  long  after  the  ice  and  snow  have  been 
melted  in  toe  iatarior,  and  broad  strips  on  their 
margins  are  neoeesarily  laid  under  water  by  the 
natural  outflow  being  stopped.  Tbe  moot  aeriooa 
flooda  in  the  Danube  and  Tbeiss  have  resulted  from 
the  oonstrictlon  of  the  channel  at  the  Iron  Gates, 
wliich  prevents  the  floo<l  water  from  jta,st<in;,'  a\v  ay 
as  rapidly  a.s  it  comes  down  ;  the  current  of  the 
Theiae  i»  Honietirin's  ie\ei>eil  for  nuiiiy  niiles.  The 
widening  of  the  channel  hit-  U'en  rejioatedly  at- 
tempte<l  a.s  a  remedy  by  increiLsing  the  outlet  ;  and 
an  elalKjrate  system  for  regulating  the  river  here, 
to  be  completeil  in  1805,  was  uegun  in  1890. 
In  other  caaea,  aaoh  aa  tbe  tributaries  of  the  Loire, 
and  the  soutlram  livon  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  mrftiwig  aiow  awalla  the  tonential  traek. 
and,  on  aoooont  of  tlm  abnipt  change  of  levu 
and  the  flatness  of  the  platn,  the  Tower  part 
of  the  rivers  cannot  cany  away  the  immenaa 
volume  of  vater  nipidly  enough,  ami  floods  resultk 
In  K<im«  instance**  torrential  riven*  have  been 
succes-sfuily  iliverted  into  lakes,  which  regulate 
their  outliow,  preventing  either  dangeroublv  high 
or  extremeh  low  \\ater.  (Jrcat  rivers  whicfi  have 
embanked  their  course  alxive  the  level  of  the  plain 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  when  flcMxled.  The 
damage  cau»e<l  by  the  bursting  of  tbe  levees  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  necessitates  a  great  expenditure 
ia  atreagtbenwg  tbe  ombanlnnontSt  and  tba  moat 
disastrous  tmnMatioBa  neoided  in  Ustoiy  haTa 
followed  feka  banting  of  the  banlca  of  tbe  Hoaog-bo 
( q.  v. )  and  Ita  consequent  changes  of  course. 

Kiver  water  is  spoken  of  a.s  fresh,  hut  it  always 
conUvins  a  certain  amount  of  solid  matter  in  solu- 
tion, varying  from  two  giuiiis  in  the  pillion  or  less 
in  rivers  draining  hard  crystalline  rocks  to  fifty 
grains  in  the  gallon  or  more  in  limestone  districts. 
The  nature  of  the  salts  dissolved  naturally  differs 
according  to  the  getjlogical  character  of  the  country 
traversed,  but  all  samples  of  river- water  differ  from 
sea- water  in  containing  a  much  smdUer  proportioii 
of  ebkwidea,  and  a  veiy  muoh  larger  ptopowioa  of 
oarbonatea  and  of  silica. 

The  teniDemtiira  of  riven  as  a  rule  follows  that 
of  the  idr,  nut  is  subject  to  variations  on  account 
of  the  ef1"e<)  of  rain.  During  sud<lpn  Hoods  in 
summer  the  temperature  of  tne  water  may  fall 
many  degrees  in  a  few  Injurs  jv*  the  melteil  snow 
or  hail  prei'ipitatisi  on  the  lofty  mountains  is 
carried  toward  the  sea. 

The  great  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  such  as  the 
Rhine,  Danube,  Volga,  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahma- 
putra, Yang-tsze-kiang,  affoird  access  to  the  sea  to 
enormous  populations.  Tba  Amaaon,  with  its  plain 
track  extenoing  for  nearly  8000  miles,  is  in  many 
ways  leas  like  a  river  than  a  fresh  inland  eea ;  but 
the  Miasissippi  and  St  I.Awrenee,  although  less 
extensive,  are  of  greater  value  for  carrying  sea 
traffic  to  inland  places.  In  tiieir  torrential  and 
upj»er  valley  trac^cs  rivers  are  of  use  cliietly  for 
transp. irtiiij.'  timlKT  luid  driving  machinery.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  tliat  in  Switzerland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  whei*-  tliere  is  no  coal,  there  exist 
exceptional  facilities  for  the  use  of  water-power  nn 
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aeeomil  of  naaiflnNU  in(Niatein>ton«nti.   In  Hot 

ooantrieH  riveni  are  of  the  utmost  service  in  irrisat- 
ing  ap-icultumi  land  ;  the  Zerafshan  and  Mnrgnab 

are  «'ntiit'ly  i'i)n-<iirneii  in  tlifit  service,  anil  since  the 
coiiipletiou  in  189U  of  the  t>Hrrft;^f'  uu  the  Nile  no 
water  e!>ca(>es  to  the  Me<lit<M Tiiiieaii  in  thtlovllilie 
mootbs  except  along  irrigation  c-aniiU. 

THE  LARGiiST    KIVEK  SVSTKMS. 

An*  (if  Aiiuiml  Main 

j^ifj  Lrnirth,    llA!nf»Il  Anink^t 

Q,*  iiiilM.      uf  IWln,  T>i»<hAry*. 

 2.280,000  8400  2834  628-0 

Congo.  640,000  aax)  ISlS  410-0 

NU«  l,Syo,000  S700  8U  ut 

WmHigtH  MMl«»  41M  •» 

Ob  .....1.190,000  8300 

La  PMft   Wt&.OOO  2300  m 

L«n»   W2.000  21*00 

Yenls»l   880,000  S:?X> 

Tang-Ui^kluig   <He,O0O  StOO       400  126-0 

Ma«keiule   607,000  SSOO 

Vo1k«   fiotooo  saoo      ISt  4S-7 

(inii^'f*  and  BimbmaiMn..  6SS.00O  1800       M»       43  3 

Z.«inU-?it   670.000  1600 

Ht  Lawreaoe   £65,000  UOO       SW  87-3 

Wini»«««lMB   101.000  IM» 

Tulcoa   488,000  nw 

Orinoco   430,000  1400  AOS  122 -] 

Amur   4CS,000  2800 

Hosng-ha   887.O0O  2600  118  88-6 

Indua   MO.OiiO  1000  104  200 

DMubf   ISa.OOO  1700  100       67  6 

Murray   MO.OOO  1500 

The  stAtintios  of  this  table,  in  which  aooonnt  ii  taken 
of  r»infall  and  di-^charj^u,  are  taki'ti  from  Dr  Julin 
Murray's  pa()«r  in  SnU.  Ofo>j.  Mti;i.  iii.  ( 1S87 )  p.  66. 
Thi.'  Ic'iieths  in  all  cajtex  and  th'-  an-aii  of  baNinn  in  thoM 
for  which  no  rainfall  atatiiitiai  are  available  ar«  aooording 
to  ths  rtatistiesl  tablM  in  Juitus  Pertbaa'  Ta$eMit-AU<u. 

Riifert  in  Law. — A  distinction  is  made  between 
public  navi|;able  rivers  and  private  frcsh-mter 
riveni  Wbei*  tlie  tide  ebbs  and  flowib  tlw  vmtm- 
ship  of  the  bed  la  la  the  erawn  for  behoof  of  the 
iniblie,  and,  coBeeonently,  the  crown  is  entitled  to 
(Ioo[>en  the  ehannel  or  perform  any  other  operation 
on  the  alvfut  that  may  improve  the  navi^iation. 
The  lianks,  however,  lieyoml  the  foreohore  are  the 
private  property  of  the  riparian  ner.  It  is  nettle*! 
m  KuKland — and  an  opinion  t<j  the  name  efFect  lia« 
been  <ielivere<l  in  Scotland— that  the  public  have 
no  common  law  right  t4>  »et  up  even  a  towing-path 
along  the  bank  of  a  navi^'able  river  ;  but,  of  course, 
sQch  a  privilege  of  rviodway  along  a  public  water- 
way may  be  established  by  prracnptive  possession. 
Above  the  flow  end  raflow  of  the  tide  all  rivers 
and  etraenu  Are  primA  fnrie  private,  although, 
either  by  immemorial  useM  or  by  a<-t  of  imrlianicnt, 
many  have  become  subject  to  public  riglit*  of  navi- 
i^ation.  In  the  civ^o  of  private  rivers  the  dlrcns 
iH'long»  to  the  proprietor  thninjrh  "  lione  >;round  the 
ri\  er  ninH  ;  or,  if  the  river  Meparatr?*  tlie  lands  of 
two  ownerx,  etwli  is  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  Ijed  to 
tlie  niidille  of  ilu"  i^treani.  The  watcrn  of  a  Htream 
yuiKNiiiK  through  or  between  the  lands  of  diHerent 
jiroprietont  majhe  cabject  to  two  kinds  of  rights, 
natural  and  aeqalred.  Natural  or  proprietary 
ri(jbta  are  those  possessed  by  everv  riparian  pro- 
pnetort  thqr  eonuiet  priadpaUy  of  a  ri^t  to  a 
reaeonatMe  nee  of  the  water,  while  It  hi  flowing 
past  bin  land,  and  a  right  to  have  the  -water  flow- 
in  it«  areufttoined  manner,  without  seiiHihIe  diw- 
tiir1>ati<-e  or  iliiiiiiuit inn  by  the  superior  or  inferior 
npariaii  proprietorH.  Thus,  althougli  each  proprietor 
may  employ  the  water  while  it  i-'  «iihiii  hi.s  own 
p-tmndrt,  he  niUMt  allow  it  to  pntm  onwards  to  the 
inferior  proprietors  in  its  original  channel,  and 
raiinot  niter  it^  level,  either  where  it  enters  or 
leave-*  his  [iroiMTty.  Thei^Miao  proprietor,  either 
in  a  public  or  private  river,  may  protect  hia  aide  of 
the  atreani  by  embankments ;  but  sadi  embank- 
aent  most  be  constructed  only  for  <]efence,  and  not 


ia  aodi  m  mtamtr  aa  to  throw  the  foree  of  the 

current  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Acquired  right«, 
on  the  other  hana,  are  those  easements  which 
entitle  a  riparian  prt){inetor  to  iutetferr-  ^ith  a 
natural  stream  of  water  to  an  extent  not  jui<tified 
by  his  natural  or  proprietary  rights  -by  diminish- 
ing or  obstructing  the  flow  of  water,  by  polluting 
it,  &c.  Such  acijuireil  rights  in  respect  of  water 
ma^'  exist  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  by  virUie 
of  immemorial  custom,  and,  both  as  to  kud  and 
extent,  are  ragolated  wholly  hy  preacviptive  aae. 

The  poUatilOB  of  rirers  baa  of  late  yean,  ia  oon- 
aeoMBeeaf  the  exten»-i»n  of  maanfaetores,  eaoaed 
senooa  eoneem.   NO  person  has  a  right  to  poison 

or  |H>Ilute  a  stream,  and  if  he  dn  so  any  of  the 
per>«ons  whose  laads  abut  on  the  "iream  lower 
down  may  bring  an  action  to  lecover  damages. 
While,  however,  thLs  right  to  ohjei  t  to  an  existing 
niiiHance  may  be  excluded  by  acipiieMrence  or  by  pre- 
scription, it  u  ao  excluded  only  to  tiie  extent  of  the 
actual  use  or  poneeaioB,  aad  aay  material  increase 
of  the  )>o]lution  or  aoBOVMioe  may  be  challenged 
anil  interdicted  by  the  mjared  parties.  At  com- 
mon law*  iadeed.  in  every  qaeatioo  of  river ■poHa- 
tioa,  the  real  Question  of  fact  ia  whether  there  haa 
been  any  material  increase  of  pollution  be^'ond  that 
which  is  natural  to  the  particular  stream,  or  beyond 
that  which  has  existeil  there  for  the  pre^n  rijitiv  e 
period.  Questions  of  river  jK)llution  are  eniiiiciitly 
titte<i  for  suhniiiwion  to  a  jur\',  ami  are  generally  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way.  The  whole  cirrumstance*  niunt 
be  considereil  ;  for  example,  the  sizf  and  l  iiarat'ter 
of  the  stream,  the  uses  to  which  it  can  he  and  is 
applied,  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  u»e 
claimed  and  exercised  by  one  party,  as  well  aa  tbo 
inconvenience  or  injur\'  to  the  other  par^.  In 
England,  where  the  pollution  of  a  stream  amonnta 
to  a  public  nuiauioe,  the  party  causins  it  may  be 
prosecuted  by  indictmeat,  or  prooeeded  against  bv 
information  at  the  suit  of  tne  Attomey-general. 
All  the  chief  modem  sanitary  acts  have  provisious 
regarding  the  p<dlution  of  water  ;  hut  most  of  them 
are  hn^al  or  deal  with  the  |x>llution  of  water  UM?d 
for  tipecial  puriKwes.  In  1868aKt>yal  romrnusKion 
was  apiM)inte<l  to  consider  the  question  of  river- 
pollution,  and  its  recommendations  were  foIlowe<l  in 
1876  by  Uie  Riven  Pollution  Act  (39  and  40  Vict, 
chap.  75),  which  is  applicable  to  both  Scotland  and 
England.  See  Higma,  On  the  OUtructioH  und 
Potlntion  a  fKotovfloMrew  (1877).— For  fiahinc 
rights,  see  BAUiOir,  aad  Tioirr. 

In  the  United  Sti^  the  eommon  law  of  England 
was  at  first  followed  ;  but  in  some  of  the  states  it 
is  exprensly  declared  that  the  common  law  in- 
applicable. Mining  rights  ha\  e  lieen  sp<'eialiy 
iletermitied  in  some  districts  ;  an<l  the  law-.  a>  to 
irtigatioQ  riuhts  have  been  elaborately  defined  in 
Colorado  aad  < ' 


ElTera,  a  departBMat  ia  the  aorth-eaat  of 

I  ruguay,  separated  by  a  moaataia'ehain  from 

Brazil      Area,  3790  sq.  ni.  ;  popi,  17,087. 

Riverina,  »  namu  given  to  the  estensive  grac- 
ing districts  in  the  weatOfB  part  of  New  MoAh 

\Vales,  Australasia. 

Rlverx,  Richako  Wooimuji,  or  Wiotiu; 

Earl,  wa«  esipiirc  to  HcBiy  v.,  and  during  his 
(*on'«  reign  wa«  nnule  Governor  of  the  Tower 
( 1424)  and  knighted  (1425).  Tie  fouKht  in  France 
and  in  England,  in  the  Wars  nf  the  Hoses  for 
the  L  lui  astrians.  He  t<K)k  to  w  ife  .Ia<juettA  of 
Luxembourg,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Beiliord,  and 
it  was  their  daughter  Elizabeth  whom  E<Iward  IV. 
marrie<{.  This  led  Sir  RichanI  Woo<lvi11e  to  change 
over  to  the  Yorldat  aide,  and  bis  royal  father  in 
law  made  him  aaoosMively  Cooatable  of  England. 
Baron  Riven  ( 1448),  aad  Eail  Blveis  ( 1486 )  Hut 
the  favour  shown  to  the  Rivers  family  offended 
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the  old  nobility,  and  their  avarice  aroused  the 
enmity  of  the  peoiile.  In  1469  Earl  Rivers  was 
seized  and  beheaded  at  Northampton,  hut  accounta 
differ  as  to  who  were  hin  executioners— whether 
RoV)in  of  Ke<le8dale  or  the  ofHcers  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Elarl  of  Warwick.  —  His  son 
Anthony,  known  as  Lord  Scales  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1469. 
He  stuck  closely  to  his  royal  brother-in-law,  who 
made  him  captain-general  of  the  forcea.  After 
Edwwrd'a  «iMtii  he  aetod  on  the  coaneil  of  regency 
for  hit  inlul  aon,  hat  mm  leiied  by  oraer  of 
Richard,  Dulce  of  Okoewler,  tad  pal  to  death  at 
Puntefract  in  1483. 

Rivet«  a  metal  pin  for  connectinff  two  plates  of 
inetal  or  other  material  togeCber.  The  rivet  is  put 
tlinmgh  hole«  in  hoth  piitaa,  and  tte  frajeonng 
ends  are  then  beatea  doini  h>  aa  to  lepmant  the 
bead  of  a  naU  eo  eadi  aide,  and  ttraa  hold  the 
plates  in  close  contact.  Rivets  are  of  moet  essen- 
tial importance  in  boiler  and  tank  making,  and  in 
building;  inm  ^Iiips.  They  an-  usually  put  through 
the  holes  and  lH'al«'n  down  while  reil  hot,  in  order 
that  the  contraction  of  the  rivet,  as  it  cools,  may 
produce  more  intimate  contact  of  the  plates.  Both 
steam  and  hydraulic  riveting  inaehhua  half*  hatB 
in  use  for  a  good  many  years. 

RiTlera  ('MNMhore  ),  a  term  appHed  to  tiie 

narrow  strip  of  coast-land  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  strictly  from  Nice  to  Spezzia,  nut  generally 
understoiMl  to  iiiclinie  tiif  wiiolo  eoast  of  the 
department  of  tin-  Aipes  MaritinieH,  aj)d  the  Italian 
coast  ai  far  as  Leghorn.  West  of  (lenoa  it  is 
called  the  Hiviera  di  i*onente,  or  western  coast, 
and  beyond  Genoa  the  liiviera  di  Levante,  or 
eastern '  coast  From  Hy^res  to  Genoa  is  203 
miles ;  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn,  112 ;  sheltered  on 
the  north  by  mountains,  the  district  enjoys  an 
exceptionally  favoured  climate,  no  other  region 
Botth  of  PaJenno  and  Valenda  being  ao  oiild  in 
winter.  The  wertem  eeetion  is  the  mltdett  and 
most  freqijentetl.  It  alwunds  in  the  most  striking 
and  Iteautifiil  Koetiery,  and  is  planted  with  numer- 
ous health  and  fashion  resorts — Nice,  Monaco, 
Mentone,  Ventinii^'lin,  San  Renio,  Bordighera, 
&c.  ;  ami  went  of  Ni<  e  are  Hyfcres,  Fr^jus,  Cannes, 
(Irawe,  AntiWi.  TIk!  various  sections  of  the  (XMUit 
have  each  certain  distinctive  peculiarities;  but 
none  of  them  are  entirely  exempt  from  occasional 
cfdd  winds.  There  are  guidelHH)ks  bv  Baedeker, 
Mnrray  (1800K  C.  &  BUck  (1800).  the  Rev.  Dr 
Hngh  MacmiUu  (aew  ed.  IMS) ;  Augustus  J.  C. 
Haie^  Satiih0Ml$m  #V«nM  (UBO)»  and  Miss 
Dempater^  Bfar&img  Alpt  atid  their  SeaXmtrd 
( 1884  ) ;  and  for  the  health  aspect-^,  Dr  E.  S.  Spark's 
The  liiricra  (1880),  and  works  cited  at  the  article 
Heal  iu  i:k:sokts.  The  famous  Comiche  ( Ital. 
C<jrinrc\  road,  \vi<iened  by  Napoleon  I.,  leads  along 
the  coaot  from  Niea  to  Genaei  ana  eommands 
magnificent  views. 

BlTiferCt  BUTOV,  waa  horn  in  London,  Angnst 
14,  1840,  Non  of  a  drawing-master  at  Cheltenham 
College,  and  afterwanis  at  Oxford.  His  ancestors 
were  French  Huguenot  refu^efs.  He  studied  at 
Cheltenham  rolle>:e,  and  at  Oxfonl,  wliere  he 
gnuluftt4^i  H  A.  in  \st\~.  He  had  exhihited  at 
the  Hoval  Aciuletny  a-s  early  as  18o8,  antl  again 
in  lStl4.  Init  frnni  the  appearance  of  'The 
Poacher's  Nurse '  in  1866  he  lias  been  oontinuoosly 
repreaented  b^  a  sucoesrion  of  pictorait  whien 
have  grown  in  vigour  and  impressivenens,  in 
dramatie  power,  in  humour,  in  pathos,  no  leHS 
than  in  maateiy  of  teobniqne.  No  painter  of  his 
time  approadMa  Mm  In  Ids  treatment  of  wild 
animals,  and  many  of  his  masterpieces  in  this  kind 
liave  reached  the  widest  popularity  through  eo- 
gravingL    He  was  made  A.lt.A.  la  1878,  B.A. 


in  1881.   Of  his  nnmerooa  works  we  may  here 

merely  name  'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,'  'Per- 
sepolis,'  'A  Roman  Holiday,'  '  Ciiants  at  Play,' 
'  Actjeon,'  'Vie  N'ictis,' '  KLEpah,'  and  'A  Mighty 
Hunter  liefore  the  Lord.'  See  Armstrong  in  Art 
Journal  Annual  ( 1891 ). 

Riyingtoaa.  See  Lokomahs. 

RI't»II,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  8  milea  W. 
ol  Turin,  with  two  royal  castles  and  some  industry. 
Pop.  6314.    It  was  not  near  this  place,  but  near 

Rivoli,  12  milen  NW.  of  Verona,  that  Napoleon 
won  on  14tli  and  15th  January-  1707  one  of  his  most 
decisive  victories  over  the  Austriana 

Rlzell«  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  40  miles  K  from  "Trebizond,  manu- 
factures linen  and  copper  utensils.    Pop.  3(^000l 

Rlzzlo.  See  Marv  Quben  OF  Scots.  ' 

Roach  {  L'  iirisrus  riililus),  a  fi^h  of  the  fandly 
Cyprinidtt  ,  aViiuuiant  in  England,  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  many  countries  of  Europe.  It  measures 
from  10  to  15  inches;  the  body  generally  has  a 
silvery  appearance,  the  back  b  •  dull  green,  the 
lower  fine  are  ted,  and  them  are  no  barbels.  The 
roadi  is  gregaiioos  in  habit,  and  huge  aheola  era 


Boaah  (Xsnetoef  raMhwli 

found  usually  in  lakes,  but  towards  the  breeding 

season  they  migrate  up  streams  and  rivers  to 
si)awn.  E^  en  at  bent  it  is  not  highly  esteemed  for 
food,  its  Hesh,  like  that  eC  all  the Cjrprinidn,  hali|g 
soft  and  Havonrlesa. 

Rosdi*  Bead*  form  a  primary  element  in  the 
material  advaaeement  of  a  nation,  lieiog  nainntiil 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  teaonreaa  ef  the 
coBWtqr*  Canals  and  railways  have  no  doubt,  in 
modem  times,  Kuperseded  to  some  extent  the  com- 
mon  highways  ;  still  these  retain  their  ioiporfeano% 
were  it  only  as  essential  auxiliaries. 

The  Romann  were  great  constnicters  of  roads,  and 
regardeil  thetn  h.h  of  vital  imjHjrtance  for  conquest 
and  the  inaintenaiiee  of  their  empire.  They  are 
said  to  have  learned  the  art  from  the  Carthaginians. 
Except  where  some  natural  barrier  made  it  impos- 
sible, the  Roman  roads  were  almost  invariably  in 
a  straight  line ;  pnbahly  because  the  chief  means  of 
traaanort  then  in  use  were  heaato  ef  Imrden,  and 
not  wheeled  vehicles,  which  made  the  preservation 
of  the  level  of  less  oooaeqneaee.  The  substantial 
character  of  the  Roman  roads  is  well  demonstrated 
hy  the  fact  that  they  have  in  smiie  instances  Inime 
the  traflic  of  '20(X)  years  without  nuiterial  injury. 
The  plan  of  ci)nstruction  was  pretty  uniform,  I'eing 
that  de>rrilH'd  in  the  article  oti  the  Al'PlAN  Wav, 
one  of  the  earliot  and  most  famous  of  thetn  ; 
another  was.  the  Flatninian  Way  (f|.v. ),  They 
varied  in  breadth  from  15  to  8  feet,  and  had  often 
raise<l  footiMtths  at  the  side,  and  hlocks  of  stone 
at  intervals,  to  enable  travellers  to  mount  on  horse- 
baek  (see  also  Pathokt).  The  Bemaa  empira 
was  .  ultimately  intersected  by  raada— not  meray 
Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
&c,  but  even  in  Eg\'pt.  In  Britain  the  main  lines 
ef  Beaaa  nadawm  iowi  Uton  (la  hfe  Origin 
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of  English  Hi»tori/)  gives  them  as  followa  :  'The 
WatliuK  Street  repreMentH  the  oM  zigzAj,'  roiit« 
from  Kent  to  Chester  ami  York,  ami  northwards 
in  two  brancheii  to  Carlisle  ami  the  neighlM)iirhoiKl 
of  Newcastle.  The  Fonae  Way  ran  (li!i<,'oti;illy 
through  Bath  to  Lincoln.  The  Ermin  Stieet  le.i 
dinet  from  London  to  Lincoln,  with  a  branch  to 
DooeMter  and  York:  and  the  obecare  Ikenild 
Street  curved  inland  from  Norwich  to  Dtmlabtob 
and  was  carried  oventnally  to  the  coast  at  Boath' 
ampton.'  Watling  Strpot  and  Ikenihl  or  Icknidd 
Street  have  spparate  artii'lcs  in  this  work. 

'I'lie  roaiU  unui-'  liy  the  Romans  in  (Jrent  Dritain 
grndually  fell  into  decay,  and  the  attempts  that 
were  now  ami  tiien  ntatle  to  repair  them  were 
insutficient  to  prevent  England  falling  into  a  worse 
state  with  respect  to  its  highways  than  most 
other  European  countriea.  In  1285  one  of  the 
earliest  laws  on  the  subject  of  roads  was  pa.sse<l. 
It  directod  that  all  tree*  and  ihrobs  bo  «a(  down 
to  thtt  dirtum  of  flOO  feet  on  dthorildo  of  rood* 
between  market-towns,  to  prevent  the  concealment 
of  robbers  In  tliem.  The  first  toll  for  the  repair 
of  roads  was  levied  by  tiie  authority  of  Etlward  III. 
in  Ki-k),  on  tihuIh  which  now  form  part  of  the 
stre«?t.H  of  Loti'lnn.  In  15.'>5  an  act  was  jnussed 
requiriii','  ejich  parinii  to  elect  two  siirveynrH  of 
highwax to  keep  thetn  in  repair  by  compulsory 
labour  ;  at  a  later  period,  in  place  of  tAe  compulsory* 
labour,  the  '  statute  labour-tax '  was  snbetitatea. 
Bat  Umg  after  this  the  roads  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Loudon  were  wretchedly  bad,  and  in  the 
Oilier  parte  of  the  coantnr  tliey  weie  etill  woraob 
For  tne  meet  nart,  indeed,  ther  were  mere  hotee> 
tracks;  the  chief  advantage  In  following  them 
being  that  they  led  along  tne  higher  grounds,  and 
(Ml  avoided  ]H)ipi.  These  trarkways  were  usually 
im|>a.s.sal>le  in  winter,  Ik-Iii;,'  narrow,  and  in  many 
[iliues  sn  (leej)  and  miry  i\»  U>  lie  liker  ditches  than 
roadn.  So  iat^e  ae  1736  tiie  roads  in  the  neighlxiur- 
hooil  of  London  were  ho  l>ud  that  in  wet  weather  a 
carriage  could  not  be  driven  from  Kensington  to 
8t  James's  Palace  in  leas  than  two  hour«,  and 
aenetimee  etuek  Id  the  mud  altogether.  Much 
earfama  information  on  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
UNMM  of  oaaveyaiiee  in  Bnglaiwl  duixu  the  kog 
period  whieb  elaoeed  from  fne  deeay  of  tiie  Borneo 
roads  to  the  miiidle  of  the  I8th  century,  will  be 
found  in  voL  i.  of  Smiles '«  Liters  of  Enainters.  The 
HiehlandH  nf  Scotland  were  opene<f  up  iff  the 
rOMS  made  by  (Jeneral  Warle  aliout  17'2o. 

In  laying  ont  a  new  line  of  mail  tlie  nkill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  en^dneer  are  taxe<l  Ut  make  the 
gradients  easy,  with  as  little  expenne  tut  piy^ihle  in 
excavating  and  emt>anking,  anu  to  do  so  without 
deviating  much  from  the  direct  course  between 
the  fixed  points  through  which  the  road  most  pass. 
To  eoooeed  well  in  this  an  accurate  survev  of  the 
traet,  ineloidiiig  the  rektive  levels  of  its  different 
parte,  and  the  nature  of  the  strata,  is  a  necessary 
preliminary.  The  formation  of  an  extended  line  of 
roftrl  often  involves  the  construction  of  extensive 
hriilKen,  viu<li>(-t.'',  and  the  Uki^  wUeb  roqufav  the 

),'reat<'.st  eiiKineeriii),'  »kill. 

riie  inuMjrtatice  of  i-ii»y  gradients  or  inclinations 
in  roadit  is  well  itnder«tood  in  a  general  way  ;  but 
it  ^ves  a  more  precise  idea  of  it  to  state  that, 
while,  for  example,  the  traction  force  requisite  to 
draw  a  wagon  weighing  6  tons  along  a  level 
macadam isea  road  is  264  lb.,  on  a  road  of  the  same 
Mad  with  an  ascent  of  1  in  80  the  tnMitlon  fbroe  ie 

J'ost  doable,  or  ASS  lb.,  the  speed  of  the  wagon  being 
1  miles  an  hour.  Compared  with  this,  a  stage- 
coacli  travi  lli'i;.-  on  the  level  at  the  rale  of  6  miles 
an  hour,  ami  '>v.'i;.'liing  3  tons,  re<|nireR  a  traction 
force  of  .I4i2  Hi.  ;  hut  the  resistance  on  a  hilly  roa4l 
is  less  nnfavourahle  to  the  coach  than  to  the  wagon, 
I  with  an  InebM  «f  1  in  70  the  teeae 


sary  to  draw  the  two  vehirlt-s  are  alM>ut  equal,  and 
the  force  is  {iroportionall v  ;,'reater  for  the  v\a;^'nii  a.-* 
the  incline  increases.  £x|)crience  seems  to  >h«jw 
that  for  a  macadamised  road  the  maximum  slope 
should  be  1  in  40,  although  a  horse  with  a  moderate 
load  can  easily  enough  trot  over  a  gradient  of  1  in 
33.  On  the  other  hud,  as  it  is  not  desirable  for 
drainage  to  have  a  road  perfectly  level,  the  best 
minimiim  slope,  in  a  kMigitiidiiial  direction,  has 
heen  varioasly  given  at  from  1  Id  80  to  I  in  125. 
The  resistance  to  moving  vehicles  is  le<.s  on  pavt-  l 
than  on  'metHlleil  '  roails ;  hence  the  maxinium 
sIojh;  of  the  former  should  l>e  less  than  that  of  the 
latter,  from  the  jrreater  tendency  of  a  cart  or  coach 
to  slide  down  the  sniiiother  surface. 

What  is  the  l>est  transverse  fonn  for  a  road  has 
been  a  much-debated  question  among  engineers. 
It  should  be  higher  in  die  middle  than  at  the  sides  ; 
but  some  have  thought  it  should  he  much  higher 
than  others.   At  •  load  csan  be  better  kept  oleair  of 
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eroai  aeetian,  it  hae  been  foond  jneloKable  that  it 
■faonld  be  ae  nearly  flat  as  posrible,  hecavee  wery 

nart  of  its  breadth  will  tlien  be  equally  available 
tor  traffic  ;  wherea.<«  it  is  almost  necessary  to  keep 
on  the  centre  of  a  lii^'lily  convex  rood,  and  con- 
8e<]uently  wear  liei'p  lurrowa  there,  hy  confining 
the  wheids  and  hoi>ic,s  to  pretty  i:nii  li  the  .'-;irue 
track.  The  tienre  sliows  a  transverne  secli<iii  uf  a 
road  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle — the  jikjsI 
approved  form— with  on^  a  alight  rise  in  the  centre. 
The  sloue  from  Uie  dde  to  the  middle  ehoold  aofe 
exceed  1  in  38. 

As  respeete  the  construction  of  the  road  it»elf, 
the  flntMst  to  consider  ie  the  fonndation  or  aah' 
road.  majoritv  of  roade  have  no  artUdbl 
foundation.  In  mc\\  cases  the  surface  on  willoll 
the  road-material  is  to  l)e  laid  is  ^nerally  made  as 
solid  as  j)OHj<il>le  hy  means  of  cfHoient  iliaina;.'e,  ami 
hy  rolling  and  heating  wherever  there  are  emhoxik- 
mentK  foriueil  It  i.^  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  road  should  have  a  fonndation  of  roujgh  pave- 
ment below  the  broken  stone  covering  which  i»  the 
eesential  point  of  difference  between  the  two  fcreot 
rival  8\'8tem8  of  Telford  and  Macadam.  Teubid, 
who  began  to  construct  roods  in  1803,  eon* 
■idered  It  of  great  importance  that  there  ehonld 
be  such  a  fouodatkm.  He  made  it  of  etoaea 
varying  in  depth  from  9  inches  at  the  oentre  to 
3  inches  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  these  being 
set  with  their  hroatlest  edge  downwards,  and  no 
stone  being  more  than  4  inches  broad  ii|>on  the 
upjier  edge ;  njKjn  these  were  place<l  a  coating  of 
l)roken  stones  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  tluck 
ness.  The  (ilasgow  and  Carlisle  and  the  Holvbead 
roads  are  excellent  examples  of  the  emuuillg 
character  of  those  made  on  Telford's  plan. 

Macadam  (q.v.)  preferred  a  ^-ieluing  and  soft 
loiuidation  toOM  which  was  rigid  and  onyieldung, 
eo  that  even  on  boggy  ground,  if  it  wera  bat 
firm  enoogh  to  allow  ut  a  man  walking  over  it,  he 
considered  an  artificial  bottoming  quite  annecee- 
sary.  His  roads  were  fontn>iI  entirely  of  angnlor 
]iiwe.M  of  stone  of  such  a  si/e  ax  to  pass  freely- 
through  a  ring  2i  inches  in  diameter.  This 
plan,  first  put  into  practice  about  1816,  lias 
advoeatee  than  TaUoidlii  or  tiwa 
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the  one  enbeefjuently  propowxl  hy  Mr  Tlionia« 
Hughefl,  wliere  a  concrete  of  j,'ravel  and  lime  is 
employed  for  the  foandation  uf  the  road.  liut 
experience  haa  shown  that,  except  in  the  case  uf 
streets  with  venr  heavy  traffic,  MacadaurB  plan  of 
employing  Mignlar  pieces  of  stone  is  superior  to 
every  oUmtm  aiiMm  wwiog  foT  roada*  whether 
tii*y  hare  an  aittfteial  faondatioo  or  not.  So 
I  <  >|nilar  at  one  time  was  the  system  of  macadamis- 
ing that  expensively  paved  streets  were  torn  up  to 
be  re  formed  on  the  new  plan.  The  advantage 
of  anfjular  pieces  of  alone  is  that  they  dovetail 
intfi  each  other,  and  do  not  roll  about  like  i^ravul. 

A  few  of  the  l>est  metropolitan  roads  wliicii  are 
not  pave<l  have  a  Concrete  (ij. v.)  foundation  with 
a  layer  of  broken  granite  on  the  top  of  it.  But 
even  for  tha  Biat-ohw  macadamised  roads  of 
London  the  more  general  construction  ii  to  have 
a  bottom  or  foandation  of  '  hard  core '  laid  upon 
the  natural  Mirfeee  levelled  to  rsoeiTtt  This  la 
composed  of  Mmie  ebeap  or  waste  material  wMeh  la 
satticientiv  hard  and  strong,  ftuch  as  frsgmentH  and 
chips  of  Duilding  stone  and  hrick,  or  piece.«»  of 
brolcen-up  concrete,  tlie  wliole  layer  bein^,'  a  foot 
thick  until  it  is  reduci^l  by  lieavy  rollers  to  about 
9  inches.  To  (ill  un  the  ititerHticcs  in  tliis  l>ottoni, 
and  to  form  a  Ix'il  lor  the  'macadam,'  a  6-inch 
layer  of  balla^^t  is  next  put  down  and  alfo 
compressed  by  rolling.  The  surface  layer  of  tlio 
roaii,  consisting  of  rongh  broken  granite,  is  then 
laid  down,  first  one  layer  S  ioebes  thick,  and  then 
a  aeoond  layer  of  the  aame  tidekneaa.  Both  layers 
are  aeparatdjr  VoUed  to  a  combined  thickaeaa  of 
4  inches,  aana  and  water  being  put  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  layer  beforehand.  The  London 
niacAdainiMed  roatis  over  which  there  in  a  less 
heavy  traffic  liave  a  somewhat  thinner  '  hard  core,' 
cover*!  with  4  iiiche?*  of  broken  granite  without  a 
balla.st  layer.  Hrokeu  Hint  is  Boinetimes  osed 
instead  of  granite,  and  these  second-class  roada  are 
only  in  some  iuHtances  rolled.  All  roada  of  tibis 
nature  should,  however,  be  rolled. 

In  some  English  coantiea  where  flints  are  abun- 
dant the  roada  are  made  altogether  of  thia  material. 
L&rffB  pieces — say  7  inebeo  or  man  aewi  fenn 
the  bottom  or  fonndation,  which  b  12  or  13  imdies 
thick,  and  above  this  a  6-inch  layer  of  fltnta,  broken 
to  the  UHual  size  of  2^  to  2)  inches  across,  forms 
the  Hurface.  wiiich  i.s  not  generally  rolled.  In  some 
of  these  country  roaiin  broken  brickM  or  other  hard 
waste  material  are  put  in  lus  a  bottom  layer,  with 
broken  Uinta  alxive.  L,ii>;e  piw«s  of  flint  make 
aa  excellent  foundation  for  audi  roads  ;  hut  this 
material  ia  too  brittle  to  form  a  good  Hurface  layer. 

The  roeda  in  man^  parts  of  Scotland  and  also  in 
■ome  Eni^iah  eonnties  are  macadamised  with  some 
▼arislar  of  tntp  rack,  aoch  as  basalt  or  dolerite 
(aee  Basalt).  TIwm  are  usually  called  iriiin- 
stonea,  a  term  also  applied,  to  some  ver>'  hard  sedi- 
mentuy  rocks.  Most  of  these  form  a  good  road 
covering.  In  the  granite  districts  ^,'riinit*;  is  nsed  ; 
Guernsey  granite  i»  one  of  the  nuwt  durable  kinds 
for  heavy  traflic.  Hard  liiue.stone  forms  a  very 
smooth  and  plea-nant  roa<l ;  but  many  limestone.s 
and  moHi  Kandstones  are  too  soft  for  nuul  metal, 
the  stone  for  which  should  be  tough  as  well  ws 
hard.    Greywacke  rock  is  also  used. 

The  construction  of  paved  atreeta  ia  noticed 
nader  Pavement;  but  we  may  atate  here  that 
expetienoe  haa  shown  that  for  heavy  traffic  the 
beat  road  or  street  for  a  town  ia  that  formed  of 
asphalt,  2  inches  thick,  on  a  fonndatiai  ef  concrete 
6  inches  thick.  Iti  qualities  of  doraUHty  and 
cle.anliness  outweigh  the  diaadvaBtaga  of  its 
slipperiness.    Set;  A.si'Hai.T. 

It  will  be  app!ui>iit  fmui  \vhat  lius  been  ^aid  that 
drainage  is  in  great  part  secured  by  the  plan  on 
vliioh  a  road  b  mad*.  Wlut  fartbar  dnSnaga  a 


road  requires  can  in  many  situations  he  efTected  by 
ditches  on  either  side.  Where  this  is  not  possible, 
as  in  the  case  of  portions  situated  in  cuttings  more 
or  less  deep,  proper  drains  require  to  be  constructed. 
In  such  dreumstaneea  a  drain  is  either  made  down 
the  centre,  with  braaoh-dndna  from  the  ddfls  nin- 
aiaig  into  it ;  or  drains  are  formed  along  tiie  sides, 
with  gratings  at  proper  intervals  to  take  in  the 
surface-water. 

Cyclists  have  established  a  Rcvmln  Improvement 
Association,  which  seekii  to  stiinuliUe  the  local 
authorities  to  keej)  the  roads  in  gooii  repair. 

See  work*  on  road-uiaking  by  W.  M.  Gille>])ie  (luw 
ed.  1871),  Codrington  (l.'<7t>),  (Ulmore  (1876),  I-aw  and 
Clark  (new  ed.  IKHl ),  F.  W.  Simnu  (new  ed.  1884),  »nd 
Thrtpp  {1HH7) ;  also  Jusseraiui's  Kwilith  WayfarinqlAft 
in  tht  Middle  Am»  ( Kng.  trans.  ] ssh  i,  luiJ  Vs.  C9giMfM 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (18U1). 

Boadt  in  Xaw.— Boada  iadllded  under  the 
geaenl  aaina  of  Ughwayib  aUtiiwagr  bdag  de^^ 
asaplaoeoverwIitthAilpiler walElog,  ming,  or 
driving  is  enjoved  IV  the  MiUc  generally.  It  is 
called  the  King  s  (or  Qneen  a)  highway,  because  the 
B<ivereign  is  protector  of  the  cnninierce  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  as  such  empowered  to  make  regulations 
for  traflic  by  sea  and  land.  Highways  are  of  several 
kinds — ftwtways;  foot  and  horseways,  sometimes 
called  bridle  jtatbs  ;  nack  and  drift  ways,  used  for 
driving  cattle  and  uacK-horMa ;  foot,  horse,  and  cart 
ways,  over  which  tne  public  may  travel  with  vehidea 
of  all  onlinarv  deecnptioiia.  Navigable  rivers  are 
also  deeoribed  aa  highways.  Where  a  Right  of 
W»  bdoogi  not  to  the  paUio  generallyt  but 
to  the  ownera  or  oeeapiera  of  land  or  honae  propertr, 
the  way  in  q^ue^tion  is  private,  not  public,  and  the 
right  to  use  It  is  classed  among  Easementa  (q.v.). 
A  i)ublic  way  may  exint  over  a  place  which  is  not 
a  thoroughfare,  as,  for  exainide,  a  street  cioseil  at 
one  end.  Highways  are  creiUeii  by  an  expros  or 
ininlied  grant,  whereby  the  owner  of  the  land 
dedicates  it  to  the  use  of  the  public,  by  the 
necessity  of  things  or  by  act  of  parliament.  If  an 
owner  permits  tlw  public  to  pass  and  repass  over 
his  land  without  intermptioD,  it  ia  preoumed  that 
he  intends  to  grant  a  puolie  right  oT way ;  he  loaes 
his  right  to  exclude  the  public,  and  the  way  is  a 
highway  for  ever,  unless  it  should  be  cloeied  by 
a  public  authority  unrler  an  act  of  parliament. 
Punlic  rights  may  be  limits!  to  a  particular 
purpose,  as  \\lirie  tlie  inliabitants  of  a  pan-^h  have 
the  right  to  n^e  a  way  in  going  to  or  coniin),'  from 
church.  If  a  hi;4liway  be  out  of  repair  passengers 
may  go  over  adjacent  land ;  hut  this  is  a  right 
to  lie  exercised  with  caution.  Any  obstrucoon 
placeil  uptm  a  pabllo  way  is  a  Nuisance  (q.v.), 
and  may  be  abated  or  removed  by  any  person 
aggrieved.  Every  part  of  a  highway  is  equally 
open  to  the  public ;  a  foot  paasenger  may  walk  on 
the  carriage-wav,  and  a  blind  or  aged  person  has 
as  good  a  Wal  right  to  be  on  the  road  as  any 
one  else.  But  passengers  must  use  ordinary 
care  to  guani  themselves  against  accident,  and  they 
must  comply  \s  ith  the  well-known  '  Kulcs  of  the 
Road'  (q.v.)— a  i>erson  driving  must  keep  to  the 
left  on  meeting  another  vehicTe,  and  to  tlic  right 
on  passing  another  vehicle  i  and  if  he  transgresses 
these  rules  witiiont  joatifleatkn  be  will  be  liable 
for  the  consequences.  No  person  is  justified  in 
using  a  highway  for  any  purpose,  however  useful, 
which  interfena  with  the jnaeral  right  of  the 
public  to  paaa  and  repaaa.  Thus  it  haa  been  beM 
that  a  local  authority  cannot  lay  down  tramway 
lines  so  constnicteti  as  to  damage  the  wheels  of 
carriages  using  the  stn^-t,  altlionj^di  the  tramway 
mijjht  lie  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  pnblic  gener- 
nllv.  On  the  same  priucij'le  it  \v;i«  licl>I  an  indict- 
able nuisance  for  a  telegraph  company  to  place  ita 
postsoQastif^oflaBdMjeuiiigtberoad.  notUag 
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hut  an  act  of  |>arliainent  can  legalise  Boeh  Uf>ea  of 
a  imblic  way. 

Suhject  to  tlie  riglit«  which  he  has  conferre<l  on 
the  ijuhlic,  the  owner  retains  hi«  ri^ht  of  property 
in  tiie  land.  If  the  land  on  both  sides  of  a  nigh- 
way  belongs  to  the  same  owner,  it  ia  to  be  pre- 
ouined  that  his  rightfl  extend  over  and  under  tlie 
rund  ;  if  the  land  on  one  ride  belongs  to  A  and  on 
the  odmr  nde  to  B,  «Mih  w  preaumed  to  be  owner 
up  to  fhe  nddclte  Vm  of  tb*  w»t.  If,  for  oxunple, 
a  mine  ahonld  be  opened  la  tM  neighboarbooa  of 
the  road,  the  adjoining  owner  or  ownera  would 
have  the  right  to  mine  under  it,  wi  long  as  8ufficient 
Hupi)ort  w  left  for  the  .turfa<^'e  of  tin'  road.  If  a  gas 
or  wat<^r  coin|miiy  without  authnritv  of  pftrliamcnt 
takes  up  n  road  to  lay  it.«  pipcM,  thin  Ls  not  only  a 
nuisance  hut  a  trespass,  for  s^  hirh  liainages  may  Ite 
recovere<l  by  the  owner  of  the  latul.  It  hii.s  lioen 
hehl  that  a  person  loitering  on  a  highway  for  the 
purpoM  of  poaching  may  be  indicted  tor  treapaitsing 
on  the  land  of  tlM  adjouilng  owner. 

The  repair  of  a  carriage-way  involrea  a  regular 
outlay,  and  there  are  aome  omm  in  which  this 
burden  is  Inpoeed  upon  tbe  owner  of  the  land, 
raticme  (entrrar,  m  a  put  of  the  eemrleo  hf  wMch 
he  holds  his  estate.  But  the  general  rule  of  com- 
mon law  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  must 
repair  the  highways  within  the  name ;  they  are 
liable  to  indictnient  if  they  fail  to  perform  this 
duty,  anil  no  a^'n'ernent  they  can  enter  into  will 
relieve  them  of  tlieir  liability.  Many  townships, 
Ac,  whioli  are  not  sejmrate  poor-law  parishes  are 
separate  higliway  paiishea  by  ancient  custom.  The 
inaiiagernent  of  highways  separately'  maintained 
by  the  parish  is  rqgalatod  by  aa  act  passed  in  183S, 
and  araeoding  aeto  t  a  pariah  inrveyor  is  elected  by 
tbe  ratepayers ;  in  parisbee  ovor  6000  population 
*  ft  board  mav  be  elected.  Under  an  act  of  1868 
many  patianes  have  been  grouped  in  districts ; 
aome  counties  are  entirely  dirtrietod ;  others  prefer 
the  parochial  system ;  in  some  distriete  hare  been 
dissolved,  owing  to  the  disaatiBfaction  of  the  rate- 
payere  with  the  working  of  an  act  passed  in  1878. 
The  h  ighway  Inmnl  of  a  district  consists  of  way- 
wanifiiM  elect fil  for  the  parishes  therein,  and  of  the 
acting  juHtii't-s  who  rt-wide  in  the  district.  Under 
the  I'uhlic  Health  Act  an  urban  wmitarv  authority 
is  made  tlie  highway  autJiority  within  ita  district ; 
and  in  some  cawes  tin-  rural  sanitary  authority  (the 
gnardians)  has  been  invested  with  highway  jxiwers. 
The  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  doea  not  take 
away  the  authorities  previously  constituted  ;  but 
certain  boroughs  formerly  exempted  were  brought 
into  the  main  road  lyatem  of  the  ooonty,  and  made 
liable  to  a  eontribatlon  aaseaeed  by  the  county 
oooneO.  Many  of  the  main  rooda  thronghoot  Eng- 
land were  oonstmcted  or  improved  under  Tnmnike 
Trtistn,  constituted  by  acts  of  parliament.  Tiie?<e 
trusts  have  now  almost  entirely  <lisappe«re<l,  and 
the  .Vet  of  1S7H  aln-ady  rcfrrri'."!  to  luis  creat6<l  a 
new  claiM  of  main  romls,  managed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  parish  or  diftrirt  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cf)unty  autiiority,  the  county  paying  half  the 
CO«t  of  maintenance. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland  a  highway  is  said  to  be 
inter  regn/ia,  hut  it  seems  that  the  presumption  is 
that  tbe  land  over  which  a  road  passes  belongs  to 
tiw  adjoining  owner  or  owners.  PobUe  rights  of 
way  are  acquired  by  aetoal  nao  lor  the  prawriptive 
period  of  forty  yean.  There  were  femerly  two 
dasses  of  roads — statute-labour  and  tampike  ;  by 
the  Roods  and  Bridges  Act,  1R78,  the  management 
of  all  roads  i.s  vested  in  county  road  truMtocM  ;  in 
the  burghs  they  are  nianagetl  by  the  town-council 
or  cotntni^-i'iiK'rs  of  police. 

Fur  an  iiutliiie  of  the  Rnglish  Uw,  see  Wlj^t  Sod 
Ilobliiius*-.  /..„-,i'  Gorfmment  in  Emjland  ;  forfheSeOleh 
Uw,  Uuudy  and  Smith,  Local  Owtrnvntnt, 


Roann<*^  a  town  of  France  (<leiit.  Loire),  62 
Tiiilt's  by  rail  N\N'.  ol  Lyons,  stanus  on  the  left 
iMiiik  oi  the  Loire,  which  becomes  navigable  here, 
anil  is  citMwed  by  a  stone  bridge  ( 1820).  The  prin- 
cipal church  is  8t  SStepheo's  (loth  to  17th  cen- 
tury). Roanne  has  b«ileB  an  old  ca«tle  with 
antiquarian  collections,  a  new  bdtel-de-ville  with 
a  museum,  aome  nuuiufaotnree,  and  a  large  transit 
tiade,  eapeeiai^  in  Ijana  manufactures,  in  iron 
and  coal,  and  oriental  ware*.  Pop.  ( 1872)  18,615 ; 
(1886  )  30,060;  (1891)  29,744. 

Roanoke,  a  river  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  formed  by  the  union,  a  mile  above 
Clarksville,  Virginia,  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton 
rivers,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghaniex,  flows  south- 
east through  tbe  north-eastern  ]>ortion  of  North 
Carolina,  and  empties  into  Albemarle  Sound.  It 
is  navigablo  for  atMumboata  to  Wohion  (HO  milea); 
its  length  ia  830  mika. 

Roanoke,  a  dty  of  Virginia,  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  258  miles  b\'  rail  W.  of  Norfolk,  at  the 

J 'unction  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ami  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railwaya  In  1880  it  waa 
a  secluded  hamlet;  by  1890  it  was  grown  to  a 
bustling  city,  with  a  coort-houHe,  opera-house, 
hotah,  churches,  gaol,  gas  and  eleitiic  iighu^, 
lawe  machine-diops,  steel  and  iron  worlu.  a 
rolling-mill,  tobacco-,  spoke-,  and  camifag-factenea. 
bottle-works,  &c    Pop.  ( 1 880  )  669  ;  ( I ROO )  1 6, 1  .-ig. 

Roarings  popularly  known  as  a  disease,  is  only 
a  symptom  of  disease  in  homes.  It  c«n.sist«  in  a 
more  or  less  loud  unnatural  sound  emitt«d  during; 
the  act  of  inspiration.  a  rule  it  is  first  mani- 
fested by  an  animal  making  a  aligdit  noise,  bat 
tbia  atomy  inereaaea  in  loodMM  aBOlntensity,  and 
in  many  caaes  the  animal  becomes  useless  whilst 
still  comparatively  voune.  Whistling  is  a  inodifica- 
tioa  of  naiingi  uA  ia  mw  to  ainilnr  cansea  The 
diaenaa  ia  found  toha  dve,  in  tbe  great  majority  of 
cases,  to  a  wasting,  atnmhy,  ana  tetty  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  Uie  larynx,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  those  of  the  left  side.  This  is  partly  at 
least  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nerve  supply- 
ing the  motor  i>ower  to  the  left  side  i.i  given  off 
deep  within  the  chest,  wimiing  round  the  j>o«terior 
aorta,  whereas  that  on  tlie  riglit  is  given  off  opposite 
the  first  rib,  just  at  the  entrance  into  the  chest,  and 
that  the  left  nerve  is  more  apt  to  l>e  implicate*!  in 
diKfiwH  of  the  organs  within  the  chesU  Still  this 
thiory  is  not  quite  satisfactory-,  as  the  aame 
anatomical  arrangement  is  foond  in  other  animals, 
yet  roaring  from  muscnlar  atrophy  is  not  known 
among  them,  and  many  'nanca  wfaoaa  Mntoiy 
haa  been  known  bom  oirth  have  never  snflbna 
frotoolMolnlBMltkHM,  wUlit  others  severely  aflfeeted 
with  dieetdlseaae  have  not  become  roareiB.  Again, 
maren  and  imnies  are  not  nearly  so  prnM  tobneOBM 
roarers  as  males  and  larger  honies. 

The  developmentof  roaring  is  oix^n  due  to  catarrh, 
strangles,  or  some  other  disoa-Hi-  atfii  ting  tlie  res- 
pirator\'  organs;  but  it  i."*  goiu'rally  conclu<le<i  that 
these  diseases  are  not  sutlicient  of  themselve!*  to 
cause  it,  provided  there  be  no  hereditary  taint,  this 
hereditary  taint  alone  being  soflScient  in  many 
instances  to  induce  roaring  without  the  advent  of 
another  disease.  There  la  no  care  for  it,  all 
attempts  made  in  this  direedon  having  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  In  1887  til  operation  for  the  con 
of  roaring  wM  NialNdnMcl  by  Dr  Fleming,  then 
principal  veterfUMf  Ml|00n  to  Her  Majesty's 
forces.  Similar  opimtions  had  been  performed 
by  fJiinther,  in  Hanover,  so  far  back  1S.T1  It 
coiutLsts  in  making  a  li>rig  incision  into  the  larynx, 
the  animal  lx>ing  under  chlorofonn,  and  removing 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  vooaI  chord  of  the 
paralysed  side.  Somi'  imrses  wi-re  slightly  bene- 
fited, but  many  became  worse  than  before  the 
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operation,  and  haii  to  be  dmtroyetl.  This  proved  a 
great  tiiMiiUMiintiiifiiit  to  the  \et«rinary  profo»,-»ion, 
aM  hi>p4.>»  liatl  Ih'kii  lieUi  out  that  at  last  a  cure  fur 
roarin;:  ha4]  l»een  dincoverwl. 

Koarinv'  i^^  now  inchiiiwl  l>y  the  Royal  A),'ri- 
cuUuriil  Socii  ty  of  F,ii;,'lan<l  funoiij;  the  hero<litiiry 
nnHouiulnt'H.Ht'?i,  an<l  their  vettririarv  oHicers  are 
instructe*!  to  di.>Miualifv  all  h(irse.s  exliihittMl  at  the 
great  national  show  that  ^ve  any  aignA  nf  t\nn 
crave  hereditary  dioeaMe.  See  works  l)y  (ieurge 
FUnniiig  (1889)  and  T.  J.  Cadiot  (tcMW.  1803). 

MtiMllM  Forttea*  *  Milord  tarm  for  a  reeion 
of  (Iw  giMi  Soathern  Ocean  lying  south  of  4(r  H. 
lat.  (eapeeially  sotith  of  46*),  where  the  prevailing 
winds  are  strong  WNW.  and  NW.  win«l«,  often 
»t«rmy.  It  is  owing  to  these  winds  that  the  out- 
w:ii(l  voyage  to  Auntralia  i^  made  by  the  Cai)e, 
and  the  homeward  voya^'o  hy  Cape  Horn.  The 
same  naino  i:'  sometimes  given  Ky  analogy  tO  a  iMlft 
of  the  North  Atlantic  about  40 -.50°  X. 

Bobbea  Island  (Dutch.  *Heal  inland'),  an 
islet  at  the  entiance  of  Table  Bay,  10  miles  NW. 
of  Capetown.  It  oontyiM  a  fauMtie  aaylum  and 
a  toper  eotoayt  the  ■MWgwMnt  of  whleli  lattar 
institntioB  eanied  some  dfeewHkni  In  188t  and  IMN). 
Robber  Council.  See  Ei  tvches. 
Robbery  it  tlie  taking  and  carrj'ing  away, 
either  with  riolence  or  with  threats  of  injury,  of  'a 
thing  which  is  on  the  bodv  or  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
un<ler  such  drwumrtaiicee  that  in  the  absence  of 
violence  or  thraato  aefe  eommitted  wonld  be  a 
'tbeltk  In  order  to  constitata  tha  crime,  the  robber 
mmt'  aetnally  obtain  poeeenion  of  Iha  goods. 
Further,  it  is  well  established  that  no  sudden 
snatching  of  property  unawares  from  a  person  i^ 
sufficient  to  constitute  robl>ery,  unless  sonie  injury 
be  done  to  the  jierwon,  or  tliere  lie  a  previous 
i»tm;,';;le  for  the  possession  of  the  property,  or  wome 
fori-e  use<l  to  obtain  it.  By  statutory  law  in  "Eng- 
land and  Ireland  ('24  and  25  Vict.  "chap.  96)  the 
puni.sliiiH'tit  for  rohlicry  in  itiipriHoniuent  or  penal 
Bervitn  ii',  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
violence  or  threats  used.  By  the  Criminal  Pro 
oedure  ( Scotland )  Aat^  1887  (  50  and  51  Viet.  ehap. 
35),  the  jurisdiction  <n  sherifTH  haH  been  extended 
to  foUmy  and  certain  other  crimes  which  fonnerl v 
vera  oogniaabto  only  Iw  the  Court  of  Justiciarv. 
It  b,  howwer,  to  be  mmd  tliat  thb  ostandon  of 
jniidiction  does  not  render  bailable  erbnai,  such 
as  robljery,  which  were  not  formerly  bailabia  By 
the  alwve  inentione<l  Htatut'C'  it  is  now  ooiii[»etent, 
under  an  indictment  for  rohlwry,  to  convict  of 
reset  or  theft,  oratti'tnpl  to  rnl>.  An  act  of  rolil)erj' 
committ^'d  uimn  the  high  »ea.i  cori.'ititute.x  the 
ofTence  of  pinicy  at  coniraon  law  ;  and  ea»"li  stAte 
entitled  to  visit  tlie  crime  with  the  peiialtieH 
whicli  its  own  laws  deterTriine.     In  Kn^;land 

caseti  of  piracy  are  now  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  and  at  the  awiiw. 

RobMa*  LuoA  maaokt  mtUmp  and  imdaltor  of 
figures  IB  relief,  was  bora  at  Fioranee  in  1909  or 
1400,  worked  iJl  his  life  there,  and  died  there 
on  20th  Febmary  1482.  He  designed  and  executed 
lietween  1431  and  1440  ten  panels  of  An;;*  Is  ami 
Danciii;.'  H<iys  for  the  cathedral,  wliidi  I'rof.'ssor 
J.  H.  MiiMli>tou  call..^  one  ol  Ilir  ^;rc.ito?^l  |iiec«'>  of 
flculntuifii  work  in  tlic  l.'jtli  (  cniiiiy.  Anot  Iht  ^;r(>at 
work  by  him  wnts  a  Kronze  (iiMir,  with  ten  |iiincU  of 
figun's  in  ndief,  for  the  sacri-Hty  of  the  catlie<lral, 
made  iK'tween  144,S  and  1467.  Iti  marble  he  sculp- 
tured, in  14.~i7-a.S.  the  tomb  of  F'mlcrighi,  Bishop  of 
Fiesole  (now  in  the  church  of  San  Franoeseooiltsi<le 


the  city ).  The  frame  that  surrounds  this  monanien  t 
is  made  of  exouisitely  painted  majolica  tilee.^  Hbt 
name  in  closely 
figures  in  glazed  or 


mtb  toe  nrodoetion  of 
taim-oona,  mads  by 


a  prooess  which,  though  he  did  not  invent  it,  he 

yet  perfected  greatly.  Amongst  the  works  he 
execute*!  by  this  prrK*»w  are  numerous  medallions, 
some  white,  Home  polychrome,  and  reliefs. — Hia 
principal  pupil  was  liis  nephew  Andrka  (H.'t.'V- 
l."i'_'.">  i,  \v  lio  worked  chiftly  at  tliL-  in rMlurtion  of 
enamelled  reliefs,  retaldes,  and  me^lallionM,  tlie.ie 
last  for  the  most  part  repriHluctions  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child.  Nearly  all  his  works  were  of  religious 
Hubjecta ;  they  were  made  chiefly  for  Florence, 
Arezzo,  and  Prnto.— His  son  GIOVAMNI  (1469- 
1529?)  continued  the  activity  of  the  family  in  this 
style  of  work ;  his  best  productions  are  tm  friese, 
representing  the  Seven  Works  of  Merqy,  ootside  a 
hoMiltal  at  ftstiila*  tmd  n  lirwiiliiilw  to  wm>  saerii^ 
ofStMaiia  Novefia  in  Ftoranoe. 

The  Bt&ndsrd  work  on  these  artiat*  iii  J.  Csvsllaeoi 
and  £.  Molinisr'a  Let  DtUa  Robbia,  leur  Vie  tt  Uttr 
{Euvre  ( 1H84).  See  also  Prof.  J.  H.  Middleton  in  Enqf. 
Brit.,  snd  (bot  ezsreise  osniion)  Leader  Soott'a  Lum 
delta  RM.ia  ('Ore«t  Arti«t« '  »€rie»,  1H83). 

Robert  I.  (of  Scotlaiio}.  8ee  Brccb. 

KobeH  11m  king  of  Sootiaod  1S71-W,  ww 
bora  9d  March  ISIQ,  two  yean  after  the  battle  of 
Bannoekburn.    His  father  was  Walter  Stewart 

(q.  v.),  hid  mot  her  Marjorj-,  only  daughter  of  Robert 
the  Bruce;  and  l>otli  jiarenta  he  lost  in  infancy. 
Throiij^diont  the  disastrous  reign  of  his  uncle, 
Daviil  II..  he  wa-s  one  of  the  nioHt  prominent  of  the 
patriotic  noMes  of  Scotland,  twice  acting  as  regent 
during  his  e.vile  am!  captivity,  and  fighting  at 
Halidon  Hill  (l.ll.'i:  ami  Neville's  Crotw  (1.-M6). 
On  David  8  death  (22d  i-'el>niary  1371 )  he  obtained 
the  crown,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Stewart 
dynasty,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  sacceasion  settled 
by  the  Council  of  Estates  at  Ayr  in  1315.  '  A  man 
not  valiant,' FratoMuidesciibaa him,  'with  red  blear 
eyes,  who  wooM  father  Ho  stlU  l3ian  rido;'  and 
partly  from  disposition,  partly  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  Robert  proved  a  peaceable,  if  not  exactly  a 
pusillanimous  nilcr.  Such  wars  as  were  wagetl 
with  England  were  not  only  conducted,  but 
or^ani.Hed,  by  his  powerful  and  intractable  barona, 
particularly  the  Karls  of  Douglas,  Mar,  March, 
anil  Moray,  who  shaped  the  policy  of  the  country 
very  much  according  to  their  pleaMure.  The  miser)* 
inflicted  on  both  sides  of  the  lionler  by  the  raids  of 
these  warlike  chiefs,  and  the  reprisals  of  the  Eng- 
lish wardens — the  Percies  and  others— were  fright- 
ful ;  famine  and  i)eatilence  1>ecame  chronic ;  nut 
the  most  celebrated  incidents  of  Robert's  reign 
were  the  invasions  of  Scotland  by  an  KwgHai*  mui« 
tarv  and  naval  force  ander  the  oommand  of  the 
DoKe  of  Lancaster  ('old  John  of  Gaunt,  time- 
bononred  Lancaster ')  in  1384,  and  again  by  King 
KichnnI  II.  himself  in  1S8.'),  ■wliich  wa8ted  the  land 
as  far  as  Edinburgh  and  l-'ife,  and  the  graml 
retaliatory  exi>edition  of  the  Scotch  in  1.H.S8, 
which  culminatfHl  in  the  battle  of  Olterbum  ((j.v.). 
Robert  died  at  his  ca-siIc  of  l)iiiidonald  in  AvrHliire, 
19th  April  He  marne<l  hr*t,  in  1349,  hi* 

niistrens,  Eli/alM_>th  Mnreof  Kowallan,  ami  secondly, 
in  1355,  Eupheuiia,  daughter  of  the  £arl  of  Boss 
and  widow  of  the  Earl  oi  Horaj. 

Robert  IHhUbC  of  Scotland  i.m-1406,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  noni  alMjut  V.W).  His  1ia|>tis- 
mal  name  wivs  .Tolm,  Imt  this  name,  out  of  hatre<l 
to  the  memory  of  .Iiihn  liiiliol,  wa.H  ehange<J  on  his 
acceasion  to  the  throne  by  an  act  of  the  Scot- 
tish Estate's.  His  inilKMiility  as  a  ruler  virtually 
place<l  the  reins  of  government  in  the  bands  of  bis 
ambitions  brother,  Rnliert,  Earl  of  Menteith  and 
Fife,  in  1398  created  Duke  of  Albany,  dnring 
whose  regime  the  Scottish  barons  fint  began 
to  exercise  that  anarohic  and  dtsltiyal  authority 
wbieb,  in  the  ioIbm  of  tha  limt  tuoo  ~_ 
thioatflMd  to  4a%«ar  th«  p0««r  of  dw 
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reign  altog«lher.  The  princi|MU  evnto  In  BolNrt% 
reign  were  the  in>'aaion  of  Scotland  in  1400  hy 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  who,  at  the  bead  of  ft  lat^ 

army,  peiietrat<-<l  f&r  as  Edinburgh,  bat  did  not 
inflict  imn  li  injury  on  the  conntrj' — more,  liowever, 
from  cleiiu  tK  v  tlnui  iiii]">teiicc— and  the  retaliatory 
exi>c»lition  of  the  Sootoli,  two  years  aft^er,  under 
Archibald  I>(>uj;l<v*,  which  resulte<l  in  the  t«-'riilile 
di.<*aster  at  Honiildon  Hill  (q.v.).  Kul)ert  ha<l 
two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  wa»  David,  Duke 
of  Rotheaay  (137^-1402),  a  vouth  not  destitute  of 
parts,  bat  shockingly  licenooas.  As  long  as  bin 
mother  lived  be  kept  within  boonds,  comparatively 
speaking;  bot  after  her  death,  savH  Uuchanan, 
'oe  gave  an  onbridled  Hnmiii  to  nb  jaMinmi 
laying  adde  Cmt  and  ibane,  ha  net  only  eednoed 
manted  ladies  and  virgins  of  good  lamily,  Dot  those 
whom  he  ecmld  not  entice  ne  forced  to  his  era- 
braces.'  AIImiiiv  received  nrder><  from  the  king  to 
act  as  hui  guanlmn,  and  iift«r  a  xhort  time  lotarved 
him  to  death  at  Falklaml ;  for  wliich  he  underwent 
a  mock  trial  by  his  own  creature*,  and  wa«  of 
coun*e  declaretf  innocent.  Uol>ert  now  became 
auxiouN  for  the  Hafety  of  liis  younger  mm,  James, 
an<l,  after  consulting  with  Archbinhop  W'anllaw  of 
St  Andrews,  be  resolved  to  send  bim  to  Franoe : 
bat,  while  proceeding  thither,  the  veswl  in  which 
lie  sailed  was  intercepted  by  an  English  erainer, 
and  Jaiues  was  taken  prisoner  (1405).  When  Us 
father  receivf<l  tli;^  iDeiancholy  mwi  he  gave  way 
to  paroxyeniN  <>i  gnef,  and  died  at  Rothesay  Castle, 
4th  April  14(Hi. 

R«i»ert  of  Bnuue.  See  Brunnk. 

Bdbert     cnMCMter.  See  OutvoBrm. 

Rob^rt&t  David,  Iftn<l»ca]>e  and  architectural 
painter,  wa*  liorn  at  E<linbar;:li  (in  St<H'kbri(liL,'e ) 
on  '24th  October  1796,  and  wr-«  aiipicnticcd  to  n 
bouse-juiinter.  In  1818  he  advanced  to  the  grade 
of  scene  painter,  anil  in  1S'21  went  to  London  to 
paint  Hcenerj-  for  (he  ^'tage  of  Drnry  Lane.  All 
tiiiH  while  he  woh  studying  artistic  drawing  and 
painting,  and  in  )82ti  and  1827  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pablic  with  pictures  of  Itouen  and 
Amiens  catheilrulH  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi 
Monti.  Then  for  t»everal  yean*  he  travelletl  in  Spain, 
lioroceo,  Btsypt,  Paleetuie»  Italy.  Belgiuin,  makiiu 
drawing*  or  grand  and  Impraatva  tatildinge  ana 
landsaiiie«  with  pietareequo  edifices,  and  working 
them  up  into  pictnres.  From  amntig  thin  work  the 
folliiw  iiig  Hiand  out — the  tlrawing*  fri)ni  Si>ain  for 
the  ilhiHtrations  to  the  Litndtcavf  Auniiu!  \  1835- 
38);  the  magnificent  volumen  of  T/ir  II f Ay  Land, 
Si/riii,  Idiiinai,  Arabia,  E(jif/>t,  ami  yulini  {  IM2)  ; 
nuiiiiToii-^  interiors  of  churchcH,  ax  St  Mi;,'uel  at 
XcfpH,  Holy  Nativity  at  I{<  ihlehem,  St  Jean  at 
Caen,  St  Paul  at  Antwerp.  St  Peter's  at  llome, 
the  c«the«lr5iU  of  Milan  and  Seville ;  and  the 
grandiose  piclurei*,  'Departure  of  the  I.sraelites 
from  Eg^'pt'  (1829),  'Ruins  of  the  Great  Tenii<te 
at  Camac  ( 1845),  'Jerusalem  from  the  South-ea.Ht ' 
( 1845),  •  Destnietioo of  Jemaalem '(1849). ' Borne ' 
(1855),  and  *Onnd  Canal  at  Yeniee'  (I8S6). 
Hoi  lerts' style  is  essentially  tt|HH;tacnlar,  prodacing 
gran*!  broad  efTects,  with  magtdhcent  arciiiteclural 
arrangernentx.  to  which  the  details  arc  of  cournc 
generally  «acritice<l.  He  wa»  elected  an  A.R.A.  in 
1839,  ari  1!  A  in  IHH  ;  .uid  i!i-l  *2'>th  November 
1864    See  Life  by  JaniCH  llallantine  (  1866). 

■•bertSt  SiE  Frederick,  BritiHh  general,  wa» 
the  ion  of  an  India  officer.  General  Sir  Abraliam 
Boberta.  and  was  bom  at  Cawnpore  on  30th 
S^tmUMr  isn.  R«  waa  branght  to  England 
wniBB  two  year*  old,  edneated  at  Clifton,  Eton. 
Sandhnrst,  and  AddiMximbe.  and  entered  the 
Bengal  Artillerj-  in  18.'>1.  His  first  ta-nte  of 
actual  warfare  wa«  got  in  the  hot  time  of  tlic  -i«';_'e 
of  Delhi,  during  the  Mutiny,  and  he  took  an  active 


part  in  the  evheeiiuent  ojieratione  down  to  tite 
relief  of  Luck  now,  acting  on  the  stafT,  in  the 
onartermaster-general's  department,  and  he  won 

tne  V.C.     He  discharj^  the  duties  of  aML»tant 
H^uarteniia-iter  general  in  the  Abyssinian  exjiedi 
Uon  of  1868,  and  in  the   Luxhai  ext>edition  of 
1871-72.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Afgiian  war  in 
1878,  Robert*,  now  major-general,  wa«  apjHiint»-"i 
to  command  the  Kurram  division  of  the  army.  He 
forced  in  brilliant  fashion  the  Afghan  position  on 
the  peak  of  Peiwar  KotuI  (8500  feet  above  eea- 
level ),  and  wax  rewarded  with  a  knigbt-eommander- 
ship  of  the  liath  (1879).   After  the  mnrder  of  Sir 
Louis  Cavacrnari  and  the  eseoctnf  the  British  niiieion 
•t  Kabttl,  hewaa  given  tha  wamwuHl  of  the  faree 
■ent  to  avenge  tliem.  He  dehatei  the  Afj^waa  at 
ChartUia  on  6th  October,  took  possession  of  Kabnl 
on  the  12th,  and  assumed  the  government  of  tlie 
country,  Ydkiib  Khan  having  abdicateil.  Events 
followe«i  quickly  :    the  fortified  cantonment  of 
Sherpur  wa--*  (M«  nj)iwl  liy  the  British  army,  the 
fortn'M»*  of  liftla  Hi.s>ar  in  Kabul  was  dismantled, 
Vaktib  Khan  wa-n  .xent  a  prissoner  to  India,  the 
Afgli&ns  began  to  concentrate  on  Kabul,  Cieneral 
Rouerts  sooght  to  check  them,  and  there  was  niaclk 
sharp  fighting  round  the  city,  Abdul  Rahman 
was  proclaimed  Ameer,  and  General  Barrows  was 
croi<hingly  defeated  at  Maiwand,  and  the  Biitlalt 
garrison  of  Kandahar  besieged  by  the  foUowws  of 
Aynb  Khan.    On  9th  .Aanut  ffir  P.  Bobertn  aefe 
out  with  10,148  troops,  8148  native  fblloweia,  sad 
II,SM  begpge  animals  on  his  memorable  march 
throngfa  the  neart  of  Afghanistan  to  the  rdief  of. 
Kandahar,  which  he  reached  three  weeks  later. 
He  iiiiinediately  gave  battle  to  Ayub  Khan,  and 
routeil  him  completely,  capturing  all  hi.»  artillery- 
and  his  camp.    NVhen  he  vi»itc<l  Englanii  tow  anls 
the  close  of  the  year  he  wa«  h(m<mreii  with  a 
baronetcy,  and  on  his  return  to  India  wan  aitpointetl 
commancler-in-chief  of  the  Mailras  army  ( )8.S1 ).  and 
from  1885  till  he  resigned  the  post  in  1893,  held  the 
rank  of  commander-in-chief  in  India.  Hii<  full  title 
is  Lonl  Rolterts  of  Kandahar  and  Waterfonl ;  and  he 
hohU  various  honorary  degrees,  such  as  LL.  D.  of  Cam- 
bridgo.   There  it*  a  Life  of  him  by  C.  It  Low  ( 1883). 
RobertHoa,  Frederick  William,  a  great 

English  preacher,  wa^  Imrn,  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  in  L»mdon,  M  February  1816,  in  the 
hotiM-  of  his  graniifather,  Colonel  Holwrtson.  His 
father  was  aciiptain  in  the  Roval  .\rtillers.  and  the 
first  five  years  of  the  l>oy'«  cfulilliiHxl  were  [iii.'<~t>i 
at  Leith  Fort.  He  bad  bis  scliouling  at  Beverley, 
a  year  at  Tours,  and  at  the  Edinbui-gh  Academy, 
and  from  the  beginning  was  markeu  as  an  eager 
and  imaginative  child,  gentle  and  nnselfish,  of 
singular  parity  of  spirit  and  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter, and  witii  an  altogether  nn-childlike  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  dnty.  Alter  a  ihort  tame  of  atndy 
at  Edmburgh  Unfvenity,  sad  a  year  of  wmxing 
drudgery  in  a  solicitor's  office  at  Bary  St  Edmonds, 
he  returned  to  hiK  home  at  Cheltennam  to  prepare 
for  tlir  arniv,  lint  while  waiting  for  \nn  conitiii.s- 
HUiu  wiif,  after  much  misgiving,  iierwuadeii  of  hi.H 
vmatiitn  to  the  ministr}'.  He  matriculatf<l  at 
Hra-nenose  College,  Oxford,  on  4th  May  1837,  and 
live  days  later  came  the  offer  of  a  commission  in  a 
cavalry  r^ment.  At  Oxford  he  live<l  a  secluded 
life,  and  gave  himwlf  with  fer>'our  to  the  »tu<ly  of 
the  Scriptures.  From  the  beginning  he  felt"  no 
real  aftinity  with  Newnianism,  oat  dang  firmly  to 
the  Evangelicalism  of  his  npbringing,  tempered  by 
a  charity  and  tolenwoe  all  nis  own.  Althoo^  be 
did  not  oompete  for  hononn,  be  read  hard,  aepo 
cially  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  BoUer,  with  SfadleN , 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  He  was  ordidned  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  July  1840,  and  for 
iH  iirly  a  year  thereafter  held  a  "curacy  at  Win- 
cltcster.    llis  health  now  broke  down  at  once 
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from  over-devotion  to  work  and  a  coarse  of  aeeetic 
anitteritiefl  through  which,  in  thia  [wriod  of  bond- 
age to  the  letter,  a  hyj>er»ens<itive  conscience 
prompteil  Itim  to  set-k  alter  a  higher  level  of 
Christian  life.  A  walking  tour  on  the  Continent 
restored  him  to  IicaUIi,  auJ  at  Geneva  he  married, 
after  a  short  acquaintance,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
George  William  lienyw.  In  the  summer  of  1842 
be  became  cnrate  to  the  incumbent  of  Christ 
Cbarcb,  Cheltenham,  and  here  for  newrlv  five 

SUB  be  laboured  with  unbroken  devotion,  oevpite 
preaeion  of  spirita,  conviction  of  failure,  and 
a  jpainfiil  aiid  pralanged  mental  atnigBlo  throogh 
wudi  he  feapit  Us  wa^  upwards  lo  eartointy 
in  his  grasp  of  the  reahtiee  of  Christian  troth. 
His  faith  in  Evangelicalism  was  firat  shaken  by 
the  intolerance  ami  bittemefw  of  its  |iiirtisaii-s, 
and  the  spiritual  agony  of  the  revulsion  shook  liiw 
soul  to  its  foundations,  and  again  broke  down  bin 
health.  In  Septenilwr  1846  lie  w-t  out  for  the 
Continent,  and,  after  tliree  months  of  travel  t\m\ 
preaching  at  Heidell*erg,  returneil  a  follower  <»f  n<» 
school  to  accept  the  curacy  of  8t  Ebl)e'.s  in  Oxford. 
Here  the  power  of  his  preaching  had  alnuuly  made 
itself  felt  among  his  poor  and  even  among  the 
untlergraduateSt  when  in  August  1((47  be  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Trinity  Chapel,  lirightOO. 

He  bad  now  growii  to  hi*  full  stature  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  rare  nnkm  of  Imaginative 
with  dialectic  power,  the  beanty  and  freshnem  of 
his  thought,  his  earnestness,  originality,  wiile  sym- 
pathy, and  knowle<lge  of  the  human  heart  at  once 
arrested  puhlic  attention.  He  lin>ught  the  religion 
of  Jej*iis  u>  l>f')ir  on  everyday  life  anil  tlie  ])<'n>lex- 
ing  WK  ial  pruliU'iiis  of  the  time,  and  junntctl  out 
the  patli  t<i  the  true  lil»erty,  eej^uality,  ami  Initer- 
nity  in  nervice  and  di.-iciplineship  as  w>n>  of  God 
and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Clirist.  But  liis  inotives 
were  misunderstood  by  many,  and,  especially  after 
the  exeitenwnt  of  1848,  he  was  branded  hn  hi« 
sympathy  with  working-men  as  a  rcvoluticmist 
and  eaemy  of  social  order,  and  anbjected  to  much 
misrepteaentaAioB  and  many  a  cruel  and  oojost 
attadc.  He  eetabliBbed  the  WorUog-men's  Insti- 
tntc  in  Brightoo,  and  tang^  ita  memhen  how 
to  govern  and  to  respect  themselves,  and  he  flung 
hiioHelf  with  a  passionate  and  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
into  every  battle  wage<l  in  hi«  day  against  tyranny 
and  wrong.  Stern  in  denunciation  of  nintal  e\  il, 
he  wa«  tolerant  of  intellectual  error,  and  tiiub  his 
inlluence,  like  his  Master's,  ext'Cudeil  to  men 
hitherto  outside  tiie  i)ale  of  CliriHtian  sympathy. 
The  Ktrenglh  and  absolute  sincerity  of  Ins  convic- 
tions, and  the  broad  rationality  anil  certitude  on 
which  these  were  base«l,  gave  new  strength  to  many 
a  troubled  and  doubting  heart,  and  added  in  almost 
unexampled  degree  the  seal  of  power  and  com- 
prehensiveneas  to  his  ministiv.  To  him  the  Incar- 
nation was  the  centn  ef  ail  history ;  Christ,  Qodls 
idea  ol  hsinan  nature  realised.  He  waa  no  nufe 
negative  theologian,  for  the  eential  point  of  his 
preaching  was  ever  the  historical  reality  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  revt^ling  at  once  sonship  with  God  and 
brntln'rlioiMi  with  man.  Men  are  suns  of  (Iim!  hy 
virtue  of  His  image  stjimped  u|Mjn  them  in  creation  ; 
they  become  so  rfc  /mr  hy  baptism,  but  </»■  /orto  by 
faitn.  The  sufTering  of  Clirist  makes  atonement 
for  our  sins  by  making  fH)s,siMe  in  ns  the  iK)tential- 
ity  of  sympathetically  sutfering  for  others;  while 
futh  converts  this  potentiality  into  an  actual 
reality,  as  the  foundation  of  union  with  Gml  and 
the  sprinij^  of  Christ-like  qualities  within  us.  The 
chaiactenstic  fruit  of  faitn  is  a  pervasive  love  to 
Chirist  and  to  one  another ;  and  one  of  the  privi- 
kgee  that  flow  fram  it  is  an  elevation  from  the 
Imdage  of  the  letter,  and  a  security  in  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit.  Hence  came  Rotiertson'fl  honest 
refusal  to  sign  the  petition  for  an  enactment 


against  opening  the  Crystal  Mace  on  Sundays — 
a  protest  against  binding  the  cliains  of  Judaical 
legalism  on  the  Christian  conscience  which  cost 
him  nitu'h  odinm  and  inspiretl  one  noble  sermon. 
Robertson  j^rji-speil  the  idea  of  the  vaft  com[>re- 
hcnHiNciK^H  III  thi'  Christian  ideal,  with  its  unity 
of  spirit  under  diversity  of  form,  r('<'ognising  that 
theological  systems  mast  be  contiiiufLlI y  mtKlilied 
by  new  conditions  of  life  and  thou^dit  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  ages.  The  intolerant 
ahsolntiam  of  the  Evangelical  school,  and  the  High 
Church  snbeervienoe  to  form,  as  well  as  its  search 
for  an  ideal  in  the  dirbljattity  of  the  past  latber 
than  in  the  ni  eaaut  or  tiie  ftitnie,  wen  alike  re- 

ftugnant  to  him ;  yet  he  poasessed  all  the  emotional 
ervonr  which  used  to  be  elaimed  as  the  monopoly 
of  tin-  oiu",  and  which  he  love<l  in  his  own  day  to 
reciiguise  in  the  fri^h  enthusiasm  of  the  other, 
together  with  the  strength  of  thought  and  the 
philof^ophic  breadth  iisualiv  associated  with  the 
iiiort'  liberal  tln'olo^'\.  ]\f  liimsdf  suiaiiicil  up 
the  cardinal  principles  of  his  teitching  in  tliese 
proiMisitions :  (I)  The  establishment  of  positive 
truth,  instead  of  the  negative  destniction  of  error. 
(2)  That  truth  is  ma«le  up  of  two  mtpoeite  proposi- 
tions, and  not  fouml  in  a  via  meena  between  the 
two.  (8)  That  apiritnal  truth  is  discerned  by  the 
spirits  instead  of  iateUeetaaUy  in  propositions ;  and 
tneieiara  TnA  ahoold  he  tanjE^t  snggestivelv,  not 
dogmatieaUy.  ( 4 )  That  beliefin  the  human  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  humanity  must  he  antecedent  to 
belief  in  his  divine  origin.  ( .5 )  That  Christianity, 
as  its  teachers  shoyve<l,  works  from  the  inward  to 
the  outward,  and  not  vkt  Vend.  (6)  Tlie SOUl  of 
gofnlnesM  in  things  evil. 

In  the  piilpit  Kolicrtson's  voice  was  low  but  clear 
and  musical,  with  occasional  startling  modulations, 
and  that  peculiar  thrill  of  suppressed  emotion  which 
is  the  innermost  secret  of  eloquence.  He  sto«>d 
almost  motionlessly  erect,  his  line  face,  delicate 
and  mobile  features,  and  deep  blue  eyes  all  elo- 
quent in  harmony  with  his  words.  Intensely 
sensitive  as  he  was*  all  self-eonsciouaneH  vanished 
as  be  spoke,  his  hiain  and  heart  aglow  with  a  fire 
of  earnestness  tliat  hiuned  up  his  pnysieal  strength. 
His  sennons  were  kneaded  with  nis  heart's  blood, 
hence  their  reality,  as  he  never  spoke  what  hatl  not 
become  a  part  of  himself.  In  prejwiring  them  he 
jotted  down  his  thoughts  on  scraps  of  paixT,  next 
wrote  out  his  main  ideas  with  some  fullness  in 
logical  !4fi(Ui-iKi'  of  thought,  then  made  on  a  sniull 
slip  of  pai>er  a  hrief  alxstract  of  the  wii(de  with 
merely  tlie  heads  and  a  few  of  the  leading  tlioughts. 
This  he  took  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  but  hardly 
had  he  wanned  to  his  subject  ere  it  waa  ennbed  m 
his  grasp  and  flung  aside  as  useless. 

During  liis  laat  yean  Robertson  suffered  intense 
pfun  from  a  disease  of  the  brain,  which  was 
neightened  by  the  exdtobility  and  unrest  of  his 
temperament,  and  the  misrepresentations  that  fell 
like  blows  upon  a  hypersensitive  nervous  oiwuiisa- 
tion.  He  preached  liis  last  sermon  in  Trinity 
Chapel  on  5th  June  lSo.3,  liu\  irig  resigned  l>ec«use 
his  vic;ir  had  refur*e<l  on  entirely  inademuite  ^'romuis 
to  confirm  his  nomination  of  a  curate.  After  a  few 
more  weeks  of  cruel  .sutFering  he  died,  15th  August 
lHo.3,  with  the  bust  words  on  his  lips,  '  I  must  die. 
Let  (hhI  do  His  work.'  Eight  days  later  lie  was 
laid  in  the  Extra-mural  Cemetery  at  Brighton 
amid  the  sorrow  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
town.  Its  citizens  knew  welt  wliat  Stopford 
Brooke's  biography  twelve  years  later  revealed  to 
the  wider  worlo,  tliat  hie  whole  life  had  been  a 
pasaionato  Imitation  of  (Thrist. 

Robertson  of  Brighton  pubhahed  in  hi»  lifftime  but  one 
iennon  — the  four  series  (1855.  18.55,  18:>7.  liSo'.Mi;»)  so 
well  known  over  the  Engliih -■peaking  world,  and  cuniiti- 
tuting  lo  nniqiie  a  mooomeut  of  religioaii  guniu^  were 
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not  writtao  for  delirery  or  prMerration,  bat  are  naUy 
recolleotioiu  soiii«tim«a  «lioUt«d  bjr  the  proMhar  " 
to  tb«  younger  menibeni  of  •  family  in  whidi  WM 
interested,  Minetinm  written  out  by  himxelf  for  them 
when  thev  were  at  •  diituee.  Yet  aiiotlitr  volonie.  The 
HuuMH  /tare,  kc,  wm  Iwned  in  ItiHO.  Other  works  that 
have  alao  been  published  are  ExpotiU/rg  LetturtM  on  St 
Pauft  Kpi*tl'-  to  <\iriiitfiMnt  (l!<59h  f.ri-fiirfi  and 
Ail'h  crj-s  \  1S.">H  ) ;  A»  A  mi/ nxiji  (if  In  Mnnonam  '  [  18(52  )  ; 
s  translation  from  l^-smtie  —  Thf  Eiitinttion  o/i^  Human 
Ji'irt  {  I  S0.S  I ;  Kiiil  yol'i  on  lii  urtm  (  1^77  I.  The  Life  and 
Litttert—iXw  Utter  only  infenur  in  valu«  to  the  wrmom — 
by  the  Eev.  StopfurJ  A.  Brouko,  appeared  in  186S,  and 
has  already  taken  its  pls«e  aanoDg  the  claa»ic<i  of  Knglish 
biogmphy. 

Robertson.  Joseph,  Scottish  antiquary,  was 
bom,  a  Hmall  Buopkeeper'a  aon,  at  Atterdeen,  17th 
May  1810,  and  wai«  educated  at  Udnv  Academy,  and 
tlie  gratnniar-whuwi  and  MariiKhal  College  of 
mUiive  city.  An  EpMcopalian  aiid  ConMrvative, 
he  WM  «ppv«iitie«d  to  %  Utwyw,  Imt  took  «wly  to 
writing;,  and,  after  six  years  oi  Utenuy  work  at 
Edinburgh,  wa»  a  newspaper  editor  at  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  anil  Edinburgh  from  IK39  to  \%r>X  Ho 
was  in  that  year  appointed  curator  of  the  hifltoric&l 
department  of  the  Edinburgh  Register  11  <  :  <:•, 
rocoivwi  in  1864  the  deprpie  of  I,L. D. ,  nmi 
\'Au\  1  it-oeinher  lS<Mi.  He  wiim  an  orij^'iimt<ir  nf  tlie 
AlH;r'lfen  Spfildiiij;  Club  i J.H39-70 ),  fi)r  wliii-li  he 
editetl  four  work'' ;  and  for  tJie  tii?*t  e<liuon  of  this 
encyclopaniia  he  wrote  eighty  articles  (ijolumb*, 
Culdees,  Cuthbert,  Mary  Stuart,  &c.),  nianv  of 
which  liave,  with  revision,  been  retained.  Of  his 
other  works  may  be  noticed  The  Book  of  Boh- 
Accord,  or  a  GuuU  to  tht  OUy  of  Aberdeen  ( 1838), 
Cakdomicc  i^Uu  JowU,  Drttctc,  Book;  andPamt- 
itigf  «r  Man  Qnwh  Scott  (Bunatyne  Club, 
I88S),  the  invdaable  Omeilm  SeotuB:  E(rlesi<r 

ScoticantT  Statutn,  l^Z^~l3o9  (2  vols.  Ilanmityne 
Club,  1866),  ami  All  admirable  article  iu  the 
Quartrrly  Jirritif  fnr  .June  1849  on  'Scottish 
Abbeyu  aiul  (.'atliedrala. '  Si>e  the  Memoir  pretixed 
to  a  reprint  of  the  last  (Aberdeen,  1891 ). 

Robertson.  Thomas  Wiluam,  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Newark-oa^T^Wltt  OB  9th  January 
Tlw  bnily  Iwd  for  man  geomtiam  bMk 
iMon  Mtoi*  mmI  oetreHM,  sod  young  Ttim  ww 
linMU|lit  up  aLnoat  on  the  boanls.  About  the 
middle  of  the  e«ntnr>'  tlie  Lincoln  circuit,  with 
which  hix  fiitluT  was  connected,  ceased  to  p«v  ;  the 
ponipany  «a«  broken  up,  and  Tom  proceeaed  to 
London.  Tht-ro  lio  ■<truj;j;l»'<l  for  a  living;,  aotin'; 
ii^  prompter  ami  «iH^;f  nianajjer,  writintf  nnsucces-s 
II, I  iictinj;  liitiiH4'lf,  writinL'  for  nt'w.MjiaiRMx 

{uui  niaga^intm,  fun  Aiuoug>it  tlierii,  traudating 
French  plays,  and  so  forth ;  but  Robertaon  was 
never  an  actor  of  any  mark.  His  first  success  as  a 
dmmatlst  was  with  DaM  Garriek,  in  1864,  the 
title  rAle  of  which  was  one  of  Sothem's  great 
things.  This  w««  followed  by  the  production  of 
tiM  eomody  Soeichf  nt  LiTonool  (  1Mb),  wban,  and 
Istor  in  London,  u  wns  modvod  with  tho  wsnnoit 
approval.  His  next  oonedv, OinvrigM),  produced 
by  the  Bancrofts  at  the  Prince  of  Waleai  Theatre, 
Lontiiin.  tlioroiij^liiv  •>.'«tablished  RoliertsonV  fanu' : 
and  from  that  tinip  liis  pen  was  kept  inct-^hantlv 
busy,  tavr-  (iHtiT),  Play  (1H(5.S).  Sr/„.ol  i  1  still i. 
M.P.  (lH70i-all  ()roiif,'lit  out  l>v  the  Kt-nd.-iN  at 
the   Pritif.j   of  A\  and    /tome  {im{h  ami 

Dreamt  (IB&i),  tli*<  former  at  the  Haymarket,  the 
latter  at  the  Gaiety,  were  all  equally  successful. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  Tom  Robert«on 
died,  in  London,  on  3d  Febmar>-  1871.  His  liest 
comedies  still  retain  their  pooalarit^,  thirty  years 
after  they  were  fmt  prodnoea.  This  is  owing  in 
the  fint  place  to  the  emellnnoe  of  tlieir  ematruc- 
tion  and  stagecraft,  and  in  tb«  nnxt  to  tiieir  bright 
and  merry  homour,  their  wholesome,  healthy  tone, 
their  happy  eontiaats,  and  the  sonny  spint  that 


shines  through  them.  See  his  Principal  Dramatic 
Workt,  » ithlUinoir bv hit  son (2 vols.  1889), and 
the        and  Writimffc.hf  PWalwrton  (1893). 

Robertson*  William,  the  historian,  was  bom 
19th  Septemb(>r  1721,  at  Horttiwick  in  Midlothian, 
of  whicii  pari>»li  1ih  f  itlier  was  ministfr.  He  Mtrit 
to  SohiMil  at  Dalkeitli,  at  t\\>'i\c'  eiit^rttl  the  uiii- 
veraity  of  Ediiil)urj;li,  aii<l  at  twenty-two  w as 
ordained  as  minister  of  Giatisniuir.  On  the  ^udiieu 
death  of  his  father  and  mother  soon  after,  the  care 
of  a  younger  biotbor  and  six  sisters  devolved  upon 
him,  and  tiiis  dn^  be  at  once  oheerfolly  undertook, 
althongh  his  income  was  but  £100  a  year.  At  the 
same  tune  he  was  awidaou  in  preaching,  in  cate- 
chising, and  in  ail  tbe  dntiea  of  Ilia  onioe.  His 
vigour  and  patriotism  be  showed  by  jdning  a  bodv 
of  volunteers  formed  for  the  defence  of  EiTinburcfh 
against  tlie  Jacobite  rebels  in  174.3,  aii<l  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  he  offered  his  ser>ice>  to  the 
royalist  eominandar  at  Haddington.  Am  earlv  as 
1751  w  e  lind  l{()l»ertson  taking  a  pnimini  rii  ]  ;u  t  m 
the  iletwtes  of  the  tieneral  .Awenihl>,  tuni  iiuie«<i 
Wis  iiilliience  (mhui  Itecame  wupreme  a«  Ir'atier  of  the 
'  Moderate* '  party  in  the  church.  He  carried  tbe 
deposition  of  (iille;<pie  in  the  Assembly  in  17BA, 
and  in  1757  the  acquittal  of  Carlyle  of  Invereak 
before  the  Synod  fur  having  been  present  at  tbe 
performance  of  Home's  tragedy  of  Dotfylas  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage.  Flrom  1^  till  his  death  he  was 
joint -minhiter  with  Dr  Saddae  of  Gmfriais 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  same  year  be  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle.  Still  further, 
in  1761  he  became  a  royal  cliaplain,  in  1762  prin- 
cipal of  the  university  of  Edinimrgli,  and  in  I  764 
the  oIKce  of  king's  historiographer  was  revived  in 
liis  favour,  with  a  salary  of  £20<>  l  ,  i  k:  Tfiii)>tinK 
of1e>!<  of  golden  pr*'ferm«»nt  in  th«'  Kiij;lisli  church 
wen>  lield  out  to  him,  liut  the!»e  lie  was  Uxi  !>ent>ible 
and  honest  to  accept.  All  this  was  t>ecaui»e  of  tbe 
splendid  and  immediate  suooess  of  his  History  of 
Seotlanrf  (17.'<8-69),  which  earned  the  wannest 

Sniam  from  Hume,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Chester- 
eld,  Bishop  Warburton,  David  uarrick,  and  BHron 
d'Holbach,  if  not  Dr  Johnson— '  Sir,  I  love  Koliert 
eoiii  and  I  won't  taUf  ol  lib liook,'  said  the  doctor 
tollnnrfllL  Next  followed  the  IKW&ryo/fiWi^nV^i 
ttfthe  Emperor  Charlu  V.  (3  vola.  1769),  to  w  hich 
was  prefixed  an  admirably  synthetic  and  8ui;ge«ti\  e 
View  of  the  State  <>f  Socifty  in  Eurmtc  from  the 
ttthimrmoH  of  the  Unman  Empin:  to  thr  hetfinning 
of  the  Sij-ti-rnth  (Vntiiri/.  This  is  tlie  most  valuable 
of  Hol)ertson'n  works.  The  held  lias  been  uften 
fince  traverned  hy  authors  who  have  dtsoovered 
much  new  material,  but  all  the  use  they  hnve> 
made  of  it  lias  become  an  indirect  tribote  to  the 
natural  sagacity  of  Robertson.  He  received  £4500 
for  the  copyright,  and  was  ^ratifie«l  by  the  immt 
flattering  praises  from  Voltaire  and  Ginhrni.  The 
Hittory  of  America  appeared  in  1777  ;  An  Hu- 
lofical Dutpiiiitiint  wwHefwinff  (Af  Kitowtcdgc  m/licA 
thcAmamickmit^flwIia^'niL  Bobettmdied 
near  Edinburgh,  11th  June  ITSSi  snd  was  boried 
in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard. 

Holx-rtxon^  Hi^^tories  are  still  excellent  readin<;. 
although  in  evi  rv  «we  they  have  been  left  behind 
by  the  more  valuahle  works  of  a  lat^*r  day.  Their 
merit  is  great,  considering  the  slendemejts  of  the 
materials  then  availahle  n,n<\  ili  '  t  u  t  t'l.n  In-  l!»«»<l 
almost  half  aeentiirv  tn-fore  the  modern  cooeeulion 
of  the  scope  anil  methiMl  of  history  awoke.  None 
of  his  contemporaries  philosophised  on  defective 
data  with  greater  dignity  or  lees  unconsciouaneas 
of  ISthcentury  limitations;  but  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  remarks  in  his  review  of  the  state  of 
Europe  display  a  qoito  ranarlcable  eagadlgr  snd 
power  of  genetalwMiQa.  His  sMe  is  dasr  and 
correct,  but  is  formal,  and  Isoks  IdiOBWtfaT  vfgov 
and  spontaneity. 
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8m  the  Hliort  ttccount  of  hU  life  by  Dag&ld  Stewart; 
Chllyle's  Autufiin'mifihi/ :  Broaghun  (»  grantl-iiejihew, 
who,  »  boy  of  fifteen,  h«d  itood  beud«  the  hutoiikii'a 
({r»vf ),  LiifJi  of  Men  of  LcUera  of  the  Tine  of  Otonje  III. : 
Mid  Lord  Cockbarii'*  MemoriaU  of  kit  Life  and  Tiaut, 
for  an  interMtinK  alutoh  of  U*  appMiWiM  Mid  MMV* 
Mtion  in  his  U«t  yean. 

RobertHon«  Hkv.  William  Bruce,  D.I), 
(bom  24th  May  1S20,  tlietl  '27tli  June  1S86),  always 
called  'of  Irvine'  —  hi»  fir^^l  fiiul  only  cliiiri,'e  - 
was  «)nlaine<l  to  the  Unittnl  Presbyterian  church 
there  in  IH43.  A-<  a  Mtudent  he  ha<l  spent  many 
hoam  vrith  De  Qnincey,  and  largely  owing  tO 
hxa  advice  had  linished  hia  theological  OOUM 
at  Halle,  chiefly  un<ier  Tholuck.  Seriona  ill- 
BflM  in  1871  incai>acitat«d  him  from  ever  reauin- 
inf  fqgalar  work.  Betmn  1871  Mid  1878  he 
mm  nmeh  in  luljr.  Tbetwffeer  he  able  to 
nndertake  oeeaakmal  preachine,  hia  Mimona  and 
week-day  lectures  at  Cambridge.  187^1,  being 
the  inoet  meraorahle.  Po!i«etwe<rof  a  strong  sense 
of  humour,  ho  could  make  it  serve  the  higheat  ends, 
or  could  {tat^  at  once  without  effort  or  iar  to  the 
moet  solemn  sul)jf»ct«.  <Jifte<l  with  a  strikinj;  pres- 
ence and  a  HimorouH,  well  rt-LjuIivlfNi  vdicc,  CiilviniHi 
in  doctrine,  tnit  catliKlic  in  symiiathy  ;  h  stjiuticli 
Presbyterian,  hut  with  a  ke«n  eye  to  the  artintic 
beauty  of  catlie<iraU  ;  an  ardent  admirer  of  Luther, 
bat  a  loving  student  of  the  litnrey  and  hymns  of 
tbe  Roman  Chareh ;  a  seer  rather  tiian  a  theologian, 
he  made  music  and  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
teetore  all  minister  by  illostratioQ  and  analogy  to 
the  evangelical  setting  forth  of  dM  gnspel  and  craas 
of  Christ  Unfortunately  he  jmNianed  nothing 
beyond  a  translation  of  tlie  Am  Iro  and  one  or 
two  sacre<i  songs. 

For  other  poomi  and  jottings  of  a  few  of  his  sermons, 
see  lii.H  Life,  by  Kev.  James  Hrown,  D.D.  ( ISfW  I  ;  and 
R"i.rrt»on  of  fifiite,  the  I'ott  Preacher,  by  A.  (iuthno 
(l.S-S'.M. 

Robes«  Mlhtress  of  thb.  See  Houskholo. 

Rofeesplerre*  MAxmiLnir  Maris  Isidorb, 

was  born  of  a  legal  family,  originally  of  Irish 
origin,  at  Arra.s,  6tn  May  I7.'>8.  His  mother  died 
in  1767,  hi-*  tirnken  hearte<l  fa! Iut  two  years  later, 
and  the  tour  children  were  hroujiiit  up  by  their 
uiaternHl  grandfather,  an  Arras  brewer.  Ma\i 
milien,  the  eldest,  early  showal  »nu?»iial  promise, 
and  was  educated  at  Arras  ami  at  tln^  ( 'oIlf>,'t> 
Louis  le- Grand  at  Paris,  where  Camille  Deeniouliiw 
was  a  fellow-student  He  wat  admitted  ai'ornt  in 
1781,  and  next  year  was  named  criminal  judge  by 
the  bishop  of  Arras,  bat  resigned  his  place  soon 
•ftor  to  avoid  pawing  •  wntonee  of  death.  All 
throng^  Ufa  a^fuunml  dovotoe  of  the  gospel 


Mwofmng  to  irnnmnnii.  hb  Mntimantality  aad 
tasto  for  venae  made  him  popular  among  the 

BotuH  at  Arras.  He  drew  up  the  eoAt'er  or  list  of 
grievances  for  the  guild  of  oobblen,  and  was 
oleete<l  to  the  Slates-general  in  1789  a.H  ime  of 
the  d'']>iiiirs  for  tbe  tierH  ftat  of  Arfois.  He 
soon  uttailii'd  himself  to  the  extnMne  Left  — tiic 
'  thirty  \  iii<  i>^,'  ;in"l  thongli  bis  fir>t  ^•J»eel■heM  i'\i  it<-ii 
riiliculi',  it  w.u--  wt  long  lK?f()re  his  earnestnr-.s  nrnl 
his  high-nouniltn^'  phrases  comnuiiided  atli-ntioti. 
'That  voung  imin  iM'lieves  what  bo  savn  :  be  will 
go  for.'said  Mirabeau,  forecasting  his  future  with 
9m  divination  of  genius.  Indeed  his  influence 
grew  daily,  both  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and  in  the 
Aaeembly,  and  thousands  amongst  the  moh  of 
Mtrioto  Otttiide  bocaoie  fcmntiMl  m  their  admin- 
tloii  of  his  riiioera  oaat  and  hie  boasted  ineormpti- 
bility.  Three  days  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau  he 
called  upon  the  .Assembly  to  prevent  any  deputy 
from  taking  ottice  n.<*  minister  for  four  years,  atnl  in 
the  followintr  niontb  (May  1791)  carried  tbe  iiuttion 
that  no  nieinlier  of  tbe  present  Assembly  should  be 
eligible  fur  the  next   This  policy  grew  oat  of  the 


narrow  uml  a»:iid  su.->])i(  i(iu-.ncM.s  of  bi.H  own  nature, 
and  it'vi'jiU  the  inherent  ni<'anne»s  of  lii«  aiiii.->  jmd 
IiLh  failure  to  gra.sp  that  granil  idea  of  real  parlia- 
mentarA'  govcrnrnenl  by  a  responsible  ministry, 
which  nad  been  the  dearest  dream  of  Mirabeau. 
Next  followed  Robespierre's  appointment  as  public 
accuser,  the  king's  mght  to  Varennes  (Jane  2l8t), 
Lafayette's  last  efTort  to  control  the  sacred  right  of 
Ttisurrection  on  the  Champ-de-Man  (17th  July), 
the  abject  terror  of  Robespierre,  luealMltering  him- 
self in  the  hooso  of  Dnplay,  a  carpenter,  hie  hyster- 
ical appeal  to  tbe  CInb,  the  theatrical  oath  taken 
by  every  meml>er  to  defend  his  life,  and  his  t>eing 
crowned  with  chajdets,  along  with  Potion,  and 
carried  boinc  in  tnnmph  by  the  mob  at  the  dose 
of  the  Constituent  .V.^semhly  (,Wlh  September). 

After  seven  weeks  of  quiet  be  sold  bis  small 
Mtrimony  and  returne<l  to  I'ltris.  to  tbe  bouse  of 
l)upbiy,  where  be  ieniaine<l  to  tbe  bint  day  of  his 
life.  He  wa«  much  beloved  in  the  family,  and 
a  paasion  quickly  sprung  np  betwixt  himself  and 
his  host's  eldest  daughter  Eltonore,  a  romantic  girl 
of  twenty-five.  His  room  was  a  humble  chamiicr 
in  which  Iw  worked  and  slept ;  its  decorations,  a 
few  bnsta  and  portcalto  of  himaolf .  Alone  amongst 
the  patHola  he  waa  miled  for  the  carefnlnem  of  his 
dress,  whldi  newrTBTied  In  tlwalighteet— powdered 
hair,  a  bright  bine  coat,  white  waistcoat,  short 
yellow  breecries,  with  white  stockings  and  shoes  with 
silver  Iniokles.  Small  and  feeble  in  frame,  solitary 
and  reserved  in  habits,  he  ever  wore  an  anxious 
look  npon  his  straitened  and  specta<  l»><l  fa<>o ;  bis 
c«>mplexion  was atrabilions,  even  verddtre;  and  he 
retain<'<i  to  tiie  laafetheiobiiefyof  thecgnrf^driiik- 
ing  only  water. 

Aleantime  the  Girondist  partv  liad  been  formed 
in  tbe  new  Legislative  Assembly,  its  leaders — the 
loudest,  Brissot — eager  for  war.  Robespierre,  who 
ever  feared  and  duuiked  war.  offered  a  strenuous 
opposition  in  tbe  debetes  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
sometimes,  if  seldom,  in  his  endloM  and  windy 
haranguee  raae  into  uie  region  of  real  eloon 


Fundamentally  an  empty  (ledant,  inflated  with 
words  which  he  mistook  for  ideas,  in  his  orations 
he  is  ever  riding  in  the  air  on  theories,  his  foot 
never  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  practical.  In 
April  171>'J  lie  rcsij^iicd  hi-*  j Mist  of  public  itrosecutor. 
.  He  was  invisible  during  the  crisis  of  tbe  10th 
I  .VuuiiHt,  but  be  joined  tne  llfttel  de  \'illc  fuction, 
ana  on  the  16th  August  we  find  him  nreaenting 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  its  petition  for  a  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  and  a  new  Convention.  It  does 
not  niiponr,  however,  that  he  was  in  any  K«-n>e 
direeily  rasponaible  for  the  atrocious  Septeml>er 
mamaeraa  in  tbe  prisons,  or  more  than  a  mere 
aeaamMT  after  the  feet.  For  liis  reward  Im  waa 
eleetod  fitat  depnty  far  Paris  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, which  opened  on  the  21st  September. 
The  bitter  attacks  n]wn  him  by  the  GirondLste 
were  renewed  only  to  throw  Kiibes|iiern^  into  a 
closer  union  with  T)anton  and  his  party,  but  the 
tiiuil  struggle  waa  interrupted  for  a  little  by  the 
nioiiu-ntons  question  of  the  king's  trial.  RoIk»- 
pierre  op[K»e<l  vij^orously  the  (iiroiidi^t  iilea  of  a 
sjietial  appeal  to  tbe  [MMiide  on  tbe  king  s  death, 
and  his  execution  ('ilst  .January  1703)  oi>ened  up 
the  final  stage  of  the  stniggle,  which  ended  in  a 
complete  triumph  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  '2d  .June 
of  tne  same  year.  The  first  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  —  a  permanent  Cabinet  of  llevolution — 
was  oeoeed  in  April  1783,  but  Robeepierre  was 
not  eleeted  till  the  97th  July.  He  was  now  for 
the  first  time  one  of  the  aetoal  rulers  of  France, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  for  the  whole 
twelve  months  from  this  time  to  the  end  he  waa 
not  merely  tbe  8talking-hor?«e  for  the  more  resolute 
party  witJiin  the  Twelve.  His  vaunted  rcsmvt- 
ability,  his  great  popularity  with  the  mob,  and  tiis 
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gift  of  fluent,  if  VRgue  ami  windy,  dramrv  ina<le  siii 
a<liniraVile  cover  for  the  tniculi-m  dchij^'nn  uf  ^tron^; 
and  completely  unscrupulous  men  like  liillauil- 
Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  at  least  it  is 
certainly  the  caM  that  Contbon  and  Saint-Jnst 
were  toe  only  members  whoee  political  and  social 
ideals  coincided  with  his  own.  Destitute  of 
political  intuition,  without  foresight  or  sagacity, 
liimaelf  the  mere  dope  of  a  lew  bonowod  Duuei, 
he  VIM  strong  beeauM  wltiiin  Ui  nairaw  Ifinite  he 
was  honeet,  and  because  he  actually  had  a  horiioa 
of  social  ideals,  not  nakedly  identical  with  his  own 
ailvantage.  He  wan  astute  enough,  moreover,  to 
play  off  one  force  aj;ain»t  another-  -the  Conven- 
tion, the  Comtinuif,  ntu\  tin'  <'iiiiwnitt<'e,  wliiln  he 
derivc<l  Iuh  Ktren^tli  from  the  rimsuviit  wornhip  of 
the  CluK. 

The  next  Bcenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Revolu- 
tion were  tlin  dark  intrigues  and  desperate 
struggles  that  nent  Hel>ert  and  liin  frimda  to  the 
oeattold  on  the  24th  March  1794,  and  DantOD  and 
Kobespierre's  schooi-fellow^amille  I>eBnioalins,  on 
the  Stli  of  April  after.  Hubert  Robespierre  bad 
long  disliked,  and  Cbaomette'e  oimqr  deification  of 
the  Goddess  of  Rmmoo  hwl  illed  him  with  disgust; 
Daaton  be  a(  once  hated  and  faarad  with  that 
fietoe  and  spiteful  hatred  he  ev«r  Mt  instinctively 
for  men  like  the  great  Tribune  and  Yergniaud  witn 
niUnral  giftH  tieyond  lii>t  own.  'Rob^pierre  will 
follow  nie:  I  drag  down  Holiespierre,' said  Danton 
with  prophetic  truth.  The  next  thre«  nionthx  lie 
loigned  supreme,  Imt  his  suiirfiiiitc-v  prepared  the 
way  for  hi«  inevitalili'  full,  lie  iiiiiiiinate<l  all  the 
mt'i]il)fT^  of  till'  <  iin  frmiii'tit  ( 'oimnittees,  placed 
his  creatures  in  all  places  of  intluencc  in  the  com- 
mune of  Pfeaia.  sent  his  henchman  Saint-Jost  on 
a  mission  to  toe  armies  on  the  frontier,  assumed 
supreme  control  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
ana  completely  revolutionised  its  method  of  opera- 
tkm  by  the  atrocious  measure  introduced  by  lijb 
eraatore  Coothoa  on  the 8SdPiriari«l(10«h  Jane), 
to  tlio  cAtet  tliat  ndther  eoonsel  nor  witnesses 
need  be  heard  if  the  jury  had  come  ottierwi^  to 
a  conclusion.  The  fatal  significance  of  thin  chajicc 
— a  complete  almii^iit ion  of  ;ill  law— in  seen  in  the 
fact  that  from  thiH  lime  till  tiiedayof  lJol>e,spierre'8 
ileaih  the  ilaily  tAle  of  victims  of  tin-  K'u'loiirn! 
averaged  almrwt  thirty.  Hut,  in  acconlaiice  with 
the  law  that  governs  all  human  things,  as  Robes- 
pierre's {^K)wer  increased  his  popularity  decreased, 
and  still  further  he  ha<l  committed  the  fatal  folly 
of  making  himself  publicly  Hdiculouit.  Already 
his  voluntarv  bodyguard  of  'Tuj//» dia  s  had  excited 
derision  ana  resentment,  but  his  declaration  on 
7tli  May  of  a  new  religion  for  the  state— the  founda- 
tion of  a  now  ragime  of  publfenuwaliiy— awaltmod 
itt  the  niiad  of  Paris  tlwdnmlieringaeBMof  hnmoiir. 
The  Convention  at  Robespierre's  instaaee  agreed 
to  compliment  the  Supreme  Iteing  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  His  existence  and  thi-mselves  with  the 
Consolatory  Principle  of  the  Immortalitv  of  the 
Soul,  to  be  celfhratcd  in  thirty-six  annual  fewtivHls. 
The  first  of  tlnfie  was  held  on  the  8th  of  .June, 
when  Rol>es»^iiern',  ;,'lorioiis  in  a  new  violet-hlue 
coat,  walked  m  front  of  the  proce.«<.~ion  and  delivered 
his  soul  of  a  vapid  harangue,  and  set  fire  to  paste- 
boarti  figures  repres««'ntinj;  Atheism,  Seliisanees, 
Annihilation,  Crime,  and  \  ice.  An  old  mad  woman 
named  Catherine  Theot,  who  thought  herself  the 
mother  of  God,  now  declared  Roliespierre  to  be  tlie 
new  divine  Savkor  of  tlie  world,  and  draw  down 
uuon  liim  still  fnrtlieir  ridienle  in  the  Oonvention. 
Meantime  the  pace  of  the  guillotine  grew  faster, 
although  apparently  Robesuierre  boited  to  bring 
it  to  a  cIoHc  >i«n\  fis  all  his  more  dangerous 
enemies,  like  r.Lllien,  Fouch<^,  and  Va4lier,  were 
cut  ofT.  Mi-.iiit inie  tiie  jiulilic  linance  and  the 
work  of  goveruiueut  generally  drifted  to  ruin,  and 


Saint-Just  ojienly  demaiHle<l  the  creation  of  a 
Dittatorsliip  in  the  i>er>i<)n  of  Roltcspierre  a>  alone 
p<»s<>ssing  intellect,  euergj',  patriotism,  and  re- 
volntionarj-  experience  enough.  On  the  26th  Jvjly 
(8th  Thermidor),  after  about  a  month's  absence, 
the  Dictator  delivered  a  kog  liarangue  complain- 
ing that  he  was  1>eingaoimaM  of  crimes  nnjuHtly. 
He  was  listened  to  in  deep  and  nnsympatheiic 
silence,  and  the  CoiiitwrtkiB^aftwat  tot  obediently 
na.'i.'^ing  Ilia  jecwes,  UOXt  TCsdnded  titem  and  re- 
ferred his  proposals  to  the  cotnmittees,  and  the 
sitting  ended  without  anvthinK  U-ing  concluded. 
That  night  at  the  .lacoln'ii  ("lub  his  party  a^in 
triumphe<l.  and  the  Tallieu  party  in  despair  hurried 
to  the  menil"'r>*  of  the  Right,  the  Cirondist  remnant, 
and  implored  their  help  against  the  common  enemy 
at  this  d^!<i>erale  juncture.  Next  day  at  tlie  Con- 
vention Saint-Just  conhl  not  olitain  a  hearing. 
Tallien,  lUllaud- Varennes,  ami  Vadier  vehemently 
attacked  Robespierre,  and  the  voice  of  the  Dictator 
himself  was  drowned  with  cries  of  *  Down  with  the 
tyrant  I '  Turning  to  the  Right,  '  I  aopeal  to  you 
whose  hands  are  clean,'  he  cried,  but  tne  Ri^ht  sat 
in  sUmyailenoa.  'Ftesidentfrf  Assassins,  I  demand 
to  be  haaid,*  he  cried,  but  his  voice  died  down  in  his 
throat. — 'The  Uood  of  Danton  chokes  hfan,'eried 
Gamier.  An  unknown  deputy  named  Lonehefe 
propose<l  that  RoVjespierre  snoufd  lie  arreste*!.  and 
at  the  fatal  words  his  power  crunil>le<i  into  niins. 
His  younger  brother  and  Lel>a.«  demandeti  to  l«e 
inclmleil  in  the  hononralile sentence.  Vain  attemjits 
were  made  by  the  .lacoliiii  Club  and  the  Cunirmine 
to  save  their  hero,  but  I'ari-s  refused  to  move,  and 
even  Henriot  s  artillen, men  to  obey.  RoViespierre 
broke  his  arrest  and  flew  to  the  Common  HaJl, 
whereupon  the  Convention  at  once  declared  him 
out  of  tne  law.  The  National  Guard  under  Barras 
tomed  out  to  protect  the  Convention,  and  Robe- 
S|nerre  had  his  lower  Jaw  broken  by  a  shot  fired 
oy  a  gendarme  named  Herda,  or,  as  many  believed, 
by  hu  own  hand.  Next  day  <  28th  July ;  10th  Ther- 
midor 1794),  still  in  his  sky-blue  coat,  the  miserable, 
trembling  wretch  ilied  with  Saint-Ju»t,  Coutliou, 
and  nineteen  otlierp  by  the  guillotine  :  thedav  after 
w^venty-one  meinbep^  of  the  municipality  follower!, 
twelve  more  on  the  thinl  day,  and  the  lleign  of 
Terror  was  cxtin).;ui«he«l  in  a  sea  of  bloo<i. 

8e«  the  hirtories  of  the  Revelation  by  Ijiinartine, 
Michelet,  Louis  niknc,  Carlylc,  Von  Syljel,  H.  Morise 
Stephens,  Bnd  M.  Tftine :  the  Ijfe  by  (;.  H.  Ix- wen 
(lS4'.(;i:  Mid  ('ii>foiHlly  Eiiu/-''t  IlaiiuTK  t-.xhauistive  ftiid 
autliiiritativf,  althuuuh  vastly  uvi-r-eulogutic,  i'lt  <U 
J!olM»pitrrt  (3  vol».  1885-67),  also  bU  7Tk<mMtor  (1W)1 ). 

See  Kedbbkast.  The  American  Robin 


is  a  Thrash  (q.v.>— the  Turdut  migratoriu*;  and 
the  name  of  Golden  Robin  ia  sometimea  gives  ts 
the  BaMmera  Bfid  (q.v.). 

ItoMa  fio«dreIl*W.  Bee  Puck. 

R<tl>in  Hood«  the  hero  of  a  v'r<>^ip  of  old  Eng- 
lish bjillads.  represented  as  an  outlaw  and  a  rolil>er, 
but  of  a  gallant  ami  ^'enerous  nal  ure,  \\  Iiom'  larniliar 
liauntt«  are  the  fore^t^  of  SlierwfKKi  and  liarnMlale, 
where  he  tleet.~  the  time  ^■arele^slv  in  tlie  merry 
greenwood,  lie  is  ever  genial  anil  goo<l  nature<f, 
religious,  respectful  to  the  Virgin  and  to  all  women 
for  ner  sake,  with  a  kind  ot  ^^racious  and  noble 
dignity  in  his  healing.  He  hves  by  the  Idag's 
deer,  although  personally  most  loyal,  and  wagea 
ceaselefls  warfare  on  all  proud  bishops,  abbots,  and 
knights,  takiag  of  their  eoMcflDity,  and  giviag 
liberally  to  the  poor  and  to  all  h«fst  men  m  die- 
tiesa,  of  whatever  degree.  He  is  unrivalled  with 
the  bow  and  quarter-stalT ;  but  in  as  many  eight 
of  the  extant  ballads  comes  otV  the  wnn-e  in  the 
combat  with  s<imc  stout  fellow,  whom  lie  there- 
upon induce*  to  join  his  company.  Hi>.  chief  com- 
rades are  Little  John,  Scatblok  (Scarlet),  and 
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Maeh ;  to  these  the  Oesf  adds  Gilbert  of  the  White 
Hand  and  Btgmold.  A«tilw«rfe«iutalMar.oalled 
Fritf  Taek  In  tbe  title  llMmali  not  In  llie  oallad, 

fighta  with  Robin  Hood,  ana  apparently  accnpts 
the  invitation  to  join  liis  company,  as  he  api>ear8 
later  in  two  hroaasides,  which  also  mention  Nlaid 
Marian.  Siu-h  is  the  romant  ic  figure  of  the  greatest 
of  Eii;.'li-ii  ii'ipular  heruen  i  kind  of  yaoDUi«eoan- 
teroHit  to  the  knightly  Arthur. 

The  eArIi('^<t  n<iti(-(>'of  Kohin  Hood  jet  found  is 
that  pointed  out  by  Percy  in  Pier*  Plowman, 
which,  according  to  Skeat,  cannot  be  older  than 
afmut  1377.  Here  Sloth  itavs  in  hii<  shrift  that, 
thongh  but  little  acquainteir  with  bis  patemoeter, 
he  knowe  '  nrmee  of  Bobyn  Hood  and  Handolf ,  erle 
of  Cheetre.*^  In  the  next  eentnty  we  find  him 
mentioned  in  Wyntnun*a  ChnmieU  ^SeoUand  (c 
1490) ;  a  petition  to  parliament  in  the  year  I4S9 
represents  a  broken  man  in  Derbyshire  taking  to 
the  woods  ' like  as  it  ha<lde  l>c  Rol»yn  hodc  andhis 
lueyne;"  Bower,  in  his  Srof irhiKii ii-"H  i  1441 -47  I, 
(les<TilM"*  tiie  lower  orders  of  his  litiie  !Ih  entertain- 
in;;  theiiiKelvoK  witlj  balladm  hoth  tiierr\'  and  serious 
alMiiit  Roliiii  Homl,  Little  .Tolm,  and  their  mat«^«, 
and  preferring  them  to  nil  othein  ;  and  Mujor  or 
Mair  (c.  1470-1550)  says  in  hi-i  Historia  Alnions 
Britannia  that  Robin  Hooii  !m!Iailn  were  stmg 
all  over  Britain.  The  last  piu^-sage  gives  a]>parently 
the  earliest  mention  of  those  more  romantic  and 
redeeming  featniea  of  Bobin  Hmxl  which  earned 
bim  a  place  in  Fnller'a  Worthies  u/Enalnnd,  under 
Ida  pN^r  ooanty.  eweet  Nottingbamanin^ '  not  for 
hia  thiereiy  but  for  Us  gentleneaai*  Tel  nnother 
ISth-centnrv  mention  occurs  in  the  Paston  Letters, 
where  Sir  John  Paston  writes  in  1473  of  a  servant 
whom  he  had  kept  to  play  RoWn  Hood  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Notiiii;jliJiin. 

Fragiiient-M  of  two  Rohin  Hooil  ])ljiys  exi.^t,  one 
rlntinp  from  147'").  tlie  other  j)rinteil  hy  Coplanil 
with  the  ','r\/  ;iliont  1550.  The  latter  is  descrilK-rl 
in  the  title  k-*  '  very  proper  to  l)e  phiyeti  in  May- 

fanies.'  Robin  Hood  was  a  popular  figure  in  these 
uring  the  16th  century,  as  we  find  from  Stow,  Hall, 
and  other  writers,  and  there  is  evidence  tliat  in 
this  connection  he  was  known  as  far  north  as 
Aberdeen.  In  place-names  again  we  find  traces  of 
Um  in  caiins,  mounds,  bills,  roeln,  erasen,  foun- 
tain*, caves,  and  oaJu  from  Somerset  to  Whitby. 
In  the  Gat  the  loeaUtiea  anmnd  Bamadale  are 
toi)o<;nii)hically  correct,  down  to  the  place  of  his 
death  at  the  priory  of  Kirkless  Ixjtweoti  Wakefield 
and  Halifax.  Here  the  valiant  outlaw  is  treacher- 
ously bled  to  lieiith  by  his  kinswoman  the  priores.s, 
to  whom  he  had  gone  for  relief  in  his  sickness. 
His  last  e}i,ir;_'e  tn  t, it  tie  .loliri  is  cotniiletely  true  to 

his  character,  and  is  expressed  in  lines  of  touching 
dMlHoitiy : 

Imt  ns  a  grass  sod  ind«r  aqr  iMSi, 
And  another  at  my  feet ; 

Ani\  Uy  injr  h*nt  bow  by  injr  tide. 

Which  w>a  mj  mualc  sweet ; 
And  make  my  gimvs  of  giaval  and  gfsss, 

Whtth  ts  Mat  light  ssd  SMSt. 

There  is  no  evidence  worth  anything  that  Robin 
Hood  was  ever  more  than  a  mere  creation  of  the 
popular  iniapiiiation,  but  in  due  time  the  yeoman 
became  a  jiolitical  [lersonage,  and  wn-s  tranRformed 
into  an  Earl  of  Hum in^jilon  for  whom  a  suitable 
pe<ligroe  wa.s  <'onstrneti-il,  lioth  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
\xi  Ivanhttt,  aii'l  ThierrN ,  in  iiix  ConquMe  de  I'Ainflf'- 
terre,  make  hini  a  Sax<in  chief  holding  out  like 
Herewanl  against  the  Normans:  B4)wer,  the  con- 
tinnator  of  Fontun,  distinctly  calls  him  one  of  the 

Sroscribed  followers  of  Simon  de  Montfort;  Joseph 
[nnter  ( 1852)  makes  hint  an  adherent  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  in  the  insurrection  of  1322.  The  last 
aehoiar  diaooveied  a  still  fnrtlier  and  exesptionaliy 
■ninaiaig  nav^a  nest  In  the  name  of  one  Bobyn 
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Hode,  who  entered  the  oervlee  of  King  Bdwud  IL 
alMttt  ClulatBMS  laSS  as  om  of  the  Mradlets,  por« 
tenie  de  la  ehambre.'  and  waa  dvMB  months  later 
found  unfit  for  bis  dntfaa,  and  nU  off  with  a  gift 
of  five  shillings.  «To  detect  "a  remarkable  co- 
inciilence  Ijetween  the  ballad  and  the  record" 
retiuires,'  says  Professor  Child,  '  not  only  a  theoret- 
icaJ  preiMissession,  but  an  uncommon  insensibility 
to  the  ludientus.'  Knlui  again  identities  our  outlaw 
with  W(xlen  ;  otliers  with  a  sun-god,  a  woodland 
deity,  and  the  like  all  which  subtleties  of  specu- 
lation are  nnnecesMary  if  we  readily  admit  that  the 
hero  of  popnlar  creative  imagination  may  well  have 
formed  a  peg  ronnd  which  to  hang  much  old-world 
wooddcwe  even  then  fast  fading  into  foigetfnlnesB. 

Of  Robin  Hood  ballads  then  have  eouie  down  to 
08  in  more  or  less  andent  ionn  aa  amny  at  forty, 
of  which  eight  may  he  add  to  be  of  thomb  import- 
ance, and  of  almost  the  finest  qnaUly  of  ballad 
poetrv.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-two.  as  Professor 
ChilJ  jxiints  out,  about  half  a  dozen  nave  in  them 
somethinj^  of  the  old  poimhir  quality;  as  many 
more  nm  tlie  len-st  sium  li  of  it.  Fully  a  dozen 
are  variaiiun.H,  sotnotiiiie>»  \s ejiriHonie,  sometimes 
sickening,  u|Hin  the  theme  '  Koi>in  Hnoil  met  with 
his  Match.'  The  l>ej*t  of  all  the  cycle  are  perha|>8 
'Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk,'  and  'Robin  Hood 
and  Guy  of  Gisbome,'  and  l>oth  open  with  a 
delightftil  glimpse  of  the  green  wood  a  euluiy 
and  more  before  its  time  in  £nglish  poetry— 

In  somer,  when  tbs  ilnsss  bs  sluqnaek 

And  l«r«a  be  laigs  sad  loag^ 
Hit  is  full  tn«nr  in  fejm  ftmns 

To  ban  the  toulya  loag: 

Vs  ss  tlM  dmne  draw  to  thsdsls^ 

And  levp  ttn*  liillcx  hf*. 
AikI  <ilia<i«w  hrin  in  the  )<>)<>•  gHM^ 
Under  the  grei>«-wo(ie  tre. 

Tbesoeaad  begins  no  less  beanttfally— 

When  ■hawea  berne  iheena  and  ihTadda  ftoll  (l|n 

And  teevea  both  large  and  longe, 
Itt  la  merry,  walkina  in  tb«  Ikyre  fTomst, 

To  bear  the  taMll  DinlK  Dongc. 

The  Lj/tM  OuU  ^  itoftyn  Eodt  was  printed  by 
Wynken  de  Worde,  moot  probably  befme  1000,  a 

long  poem  of  over  1800  lines,  arranged  in  eight 
fyttes,  lieing  a  not  unskilful  redaction  of  at  least 
four  earlier  distinct  ballads. 

Sec  Ritwjii's  colk'ctioii  of  Robin  HolkI  hslUHit  (2  voK 
1796h  .1.  M.  (UitchV  LyUll  (if*tt  of  Rotiin  Hi»l'  i  li  vola. 
1847);  the  /'rrny  Folio  Manuiirrii>t,  vol.  i.  ( lNi7 ),  and 
tlio  Lntroiiuctidri  to  tin-  Ivoliiu  Mood  ballad*  there  by 
Profen-sor  Hah  s  ;  and  e'.|.t  ci.illy  ]ijirt  v.  ( Bostfin,  1888)  of 
Profi'.K^or  Ciiil.i'.s  iiiii^istrnl  K'l'.ili.-h  ami  Scuttith  Popular 
Ikilhidf.  Tliu  first  known  '  (;arlj»n<l '  wan  printed  in  1070, 
snd  in  ITiTS  th<  ri'  an])*'ari'<l  »  prost-  vt  rsion  of  it,  n-jtrintcd 
by  W.  J.  Tiionif  m  his  AViWi/  F.nnlifh  Prose  Homaners 
(voL  iL  ad  ed.  185(4  1. 

Robin  Hood'8  Bay.  a  fishing- village  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Y  orkshire,  miles  .SE.  of  Whilljy 
by  the  coast  railway  to  Sc«rlK)rough,  o|MMitsl  in 
1885.  The  bay  on  which  it  stands  in  pictnres4iuely 
fringed  by  lofty  cliffs,  rising  in  the  Old  Peak,  its 
sootnem  liom,  to  a  height  of  585  feet.  It  owe*  its 
name  to  traditiona  of  Robin  Hood,  whoae  anows 
shot  from  the  tower  of  Whitby  Priory  lenebed 
Hawkser,  3  miles  distant. 

RoblnilU  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  onlei  I,egumin«jsiv,  sub-order  Papilionaceie. 
The  most  iniportant  sr>ecie»  is  the  T^ust  Tree 
.  I.  also  known  as  tlio  False  Acacia,  or  Thorn 
Acacia,  often  simply  designated  Acacia.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  Ameri«i,  extending  from  Canaila 
to  the  southern  states,  and  is  there  much  valued 
for  the  hardness  and  durability  of  its  timlwr. 
With  i%t  it  is  alleged,  the  houses  of  the  IHIgrim 
Fathers  were  built,  and  the  dl|y  of  Boston  foanded. 
Whan  gnen  it  ia  of  aoft  tnctaie,  bat  when  BMtnre 
•nd  eeMoned  1ft  ri««k  «h«  oak  for  atnngOi  and 
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durability.  It  is  ch<t»e  grained  ainl  finely  veined, 
and  in  AuMiicft  ia  the  moHt  valued  of  &U  tiinliers 
for  cftUMfe'WodK.  On  account  of  its  quick  growUi, 
it«  flpinea,  and  it«  proi>erty  of  suhiuitting  to  be 
clipped  into  any  fomi,  it  is  very  Buitable  for  liedges. 
lu  the  MMUh  of  Europe  itaacoMda  w«U  «•  a  timber- 
tree,  b«t  In  UOTO  nortlMni  ni^onn  it  ndfcn  from 
froet  in  Mvere  winters;  nnd  in  Britain  it  often 
Boffera  from  frost,  owing  to  the  imperfect  ripening 
of  the  w(Mu)  ill  suiiinier.  It  doe«  not  readily  rot  in 
wat«'r,  and  ia  u»ed  for  aliipbuildinj^.  The  tree  is 
ver>-  ornamental,  and  of  niyul  ;_'r<i\vtli.  The  flowers 
are  fragrant  and  white,  in  liii>;ij  j>eii(in]t)U9  racemes. 
In  Han  Domingo  its  flowerw  are  nxL'd  f<ir  making  a 
dittiiled  liquor  and  a  synip.  The  nxHa  throw  up 
many  suckers,  and  are  very  8we«t,  affording  an 
extract  resembling  liquorice. — S.  viscoaa  is  a  smaller 
tree,  but  even  more  ornamental,  a  native  of  the 
flouth-weetem  parts  of  the  Alleghany  Mount&inN. 
It  has  rose-coloured  scentless  flowers.  The  young 
brandiM  am  viMid.— Ttas  jRom  AamBiKk{&  kupida ) 
is  a  nativs  of  tlM  Mmtli'Wwtani  nagoa  of  tin  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  is  a  highly  ornamental  shmb,  with 
hispid  branches,  and  la^  rose-eolonred  seentleM 
flowers. 

Boblns.  Benjamin,  mathematician,  the  father 
of  the  mililary  art  of  gunnery,  was  bom  at 
Balh  la  1709  of  a  poor  Qnakor  family.  Having 
obtaiiMd  *  fittio  taatmetlini  In  natlMaiaties,  he 

prosecuted  this  branch  of  science  with  greiat  sect, 
and,  having  removed  to  Ix>ndon,  set  up  for  a 
teacher  of  uKitlicmutic?*,  ami  ]inbliKhe<l  several 
mathematiciil  tr»ali(«.'»  which  gaine<l  for  liim  cim- 
sideraliU-  reimtation.  Robinn  next  commence*!  liis 
great  wries  of  cxj^eriments  on  the  resisting  force 
of  the  air  to  pntjjftiief,  varvinj;  liis  lalMnirx  hy  the 
stndv  of  fortification,  and  invented  the  iialtistic 
Pendulum  (q.v.).  In  1734  he  demolisheil,  in 
a  treatise  entitled  A  Digcourte  concerning  the 
Certainty  of  Sir  I.  Netcton'a  Method  of  Fluxiont, 
the  objections  brought  by  the  oelebrated  Berkeley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  against  Newton's  principle  of 
ultimMe  ratioR.  His  great  and  valuable  work, 
the  JVmv  FrineipleM  of  Gunnery,  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  snent  an  enormooa  amount 
of  labour,  appeared  in  1742,  and  prodneed  a  com 
plete  revolution  in  the  art  of  Cunnery  (q.V-).  In 
consideration  of  hi»  ahle  defence  of  the  policv  of 
the  then  government,  liy  nK'numif  j>atnphlot«  wliich 
he  wrote  and  puhliHlie<l  fmni  lime  to  time,  he 
received  (1749)  tlie  jxist  of  '  Kii'.'inwr-in  general 
to  the  Kaot  India  Conijianv;'  hut  his  first  under- 
taking, the  planning  of  tlie  defences*  of  Madrai*, 
was  no  sooner  accomplif«he<l  than  he  was  ■eizeil 
with  a  fever,  and  he  died  July  29.  1751.  ffieworks 
were  collected  and  puhliHhed  in  1761. 

Robinson.  Edwakd,  philolo^'i-t  ami  hihiical 
sciiolar,  was  tK)rii  nt  Siuithin;^'t<'ii,  ( 'nnni'i  ticnt, 
April  10,  1794,  graduateil  at  Haniiltoti  <  ollegc,  New 
York,  in  1816,  and  there  renniineil  till  1S21,  when 
he  went  to  Andover,  MatwachusetUi,  to  see  through 
the  press  an  edition  of  |iart  of  the  Iliad,  Here 
be  studied  Hebrew  under  Professor  Stnartb  bvt  in 
IflM  went  to  Gennany,  where  he  studka  mider 
Geeraine  aai  NevMier,  and  mnied  «•  Ue  second 
wile  Theieie  A.  L.  toq  Jakob,  daughter  of  a  pro 
femn*  at  Halle.  In  18.10  he  Ijecame  extra-or«linary 
profeMor  of  Sa<'nMl  Literature  at  Andover,  in  1S.17 

Er<tf»'-,«or  uf  nililiciil  I.it'-nitare  in  tlie  I'liion  Tli<  <> 
>;;ical  Sfiuinarv,  New  ^■(lrk.  H>-  now  maile  an 
exiensive  .mirvey  of  Palest iiu',  cnllcoting  materials 
for  Jlih/ifdl  Rrjtfarrhfjt  in  Pdlejstiiie  and  Adjnrntt 
Cvuiitrifn  (.1  vols.  1841).  A  «econd  visit  in  1H.V2 
yielded  fruit  for  its  second  edition  ( 1856).  Kohin- 
son  ilied  in  New  York,  87th  Jaanaiy  1863. 

His  other  wwto  m  a  fcrsndsiMoB  of  UmI^iisbbIb  Ormk 
erMMMr  (18tt)i  amk  ead  JRylM  Litietm  tk< 


A'or  T'tlamtnt(\>>S(:i;  1850);  Havmony  of  thr  U'j»i<U, 
in  Grt-fk  (IMS),  and  in  Fjiglish  (1S4«\.    Hf  wm 
I'liitor  ijf   tlie  HiUicnl   Br /"M  torij.   /JiW  .  '/i.  fiarra, 
('aliiiet'ii  BtlJe  jMcttouary,  and  a  tnwislatinn  of  fiestniun' 
Hrfirfw  Lexicon. 

His  wife,  Thkresb  Albektine  Loi  ise  von 
Jakob,  well  known  to  the  worlil  of  leiter!<  a» 
'Talvi,'  a  name  composed  of  her  initiaiw,  was  bom 
at  Halle,  January  26,  1797.  At  ten  she  wmt  t0 
Kharkoff  in  Ausua,  where  her  father  had  beeo— 
professor,  bat  In  1810  they  removed  to  St  Fetave- 
onrg.  In  1816  they  retamed  to  Halle,  and  here 
she  stndied  Latin,  and  wrote  her  volume  of  tales. 
Psyche  (1825).  As  'Ernest  Bertliold'  she  pub- 
linfied  translations  of  Scott's  Black  Ihcorf  and  fJfd 
Mtjrtulid/,  am!  alsw)  two  volumes  of  Servian  impular 
W)ng8,  Votkultfxitr  der  Serbeu  (182.V26).  In  18-2K 
she  married  Robinson,  and  in  lH,{ii  u< <uiti]ijiiiic<l 
him  to  America.  After  his  death  she  lived  mostly 
at  Hambnrg,  where  she  died  13th  April  1870. 

Robinson*  Henry  Crabb,  bom  of  middle- 
class  parentage  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  on  13th  May 
1778^  waa  edneated  tliwe  and  at  DevUea,  and  then 
was  artilded  to  a  CokheRter  attoniey  (1790-06). 
Hestodied  flveyeaieat  Jena,  Weimar,  &e.  (I80(M(), 
making  friends  or  acquaintances  of  nearly  all  tbe 
great  Ccnimn  spirit-s  of  the  day,  and  during  1807—0 
waK  (•n>.;;ix<  <l  on  the  7'i"(/.*  in  Spain,  the  first  wax- 
rorrcsiMindcnt.  In  IM.'i,  at  the  age  of  thirty -eight, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  fimu  which,  having  ritien  to 
be  leader  of  the  Norfolk  ciicuit.  he  retired  in  1828 
with  £600  a  year.  '  In  looking  l>ack  on  his  life,  Mr 
Koltinson  umhI  to  say  that  two  of  the  wisest  acU« 
he  had  done  were  going  to  the  bar  and  quitting 
the  bar.'  Thenceforth  he  lived  chieflv  in  London, 
with  frequent  tours  both  at  home  and  abroad  till 
1863,  gimg  and  receiving  mnch  hospitality,  until 
at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-oM  hedied  aiiiBanied  on 
0th  Febmanr  1867.  A  dlaenter  and  a  Liheral.  he 
was  one  of  tne  foaaden  of  the  London  Univerttitv 
(1828),  an  early  member  of  the  Athensnm  CluV> 
(I><'24  i.  Withal  he  was  a  splendid  talker,  who 
'  talkc^l  about  ever^'thing  but  Iuh  own  good  deetls, ' 
a  buoyant  companion,  an  earnest  thinKer,  a  pro- 
digious readier,  content  not  to  publish  but  to  keep 
a  tliai y.  '  1  early  found,'  he  fsJiyn,  '  tlmt  I  had  not 
the  literary  ability  to  ^ave  iiie  mucIi  a  place  amons 
Eiiglidh  authorx  ai*  I  should  have  desired  :  but  I 
thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  mostdlolivgnished  men  of 
the  agiL  and  that  I  might  do  some  gwd  by  keepins 
a  leeoni  of  my  Interviews  with  thou.  True  [  wni^ 
WM  aofe  qoite  tme^  I  want  in  an  emineDt  desree 
the  BoawiaU  Ihculty ;  still,  the  aamea  leeotded  in 
hi*  great  work  are  not  so  important  as  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  Wicland,  the  Duchesses  Amelia 
anil  Loiiisji  of  Weitnar,  Tieck,  as  Ma<laine  de 
Stail,  La  Kayeitc.  Abbe  (Jrtjgoire,  Beniamin  Con- 
slant,  as  Wonlswortli.  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Hogei-s,  Hazlitt,  .Mrs  liarltauld,  Clarkson,  (Jcc,  &c., 
\c.,  for  1  cnuM  luld  a  great  number  of  minor  siar^ 
Ami  vet  what  haw  come  of  all  this  ?  Nothing.  What 
will  come  of  it?  IVTlia|»H  nothing.'  Ye«,  some- 
thing has  oome  of  it — the  three  delightful  volumes, 
edited  in  1888  by  Dr  Sadler,  of  hi>'  [>mry,  Brrmn- 

MosMMi,  amd  Carmfimdetue,  which  wiU  last  mm 
long  as  litefatiire  iteell 
Roblmon*   John,    pantor   of   the  Pilfirrim 

Fathers,  was  Imm,  probably  in  Lincolnshire.  ar>otit 
l."i7."i.  \\a.s  a  Fellow  of  Cor]>u.s  ( 'liristi.  (■aiiibri<l;jf. 
an<l  ministered  to  a  church  m-jir  Norwich,  until  lu- 
was  suHjM-nded  for  bin  Puritan  tendencies.  In  \tM>4 
he  resigneil  his  fellowship  and  all  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Englaml,  and  gathered  a  congrcga 
tion  of  dissenters  at  ( iainsburongh.  He  was  after 
wards  a  minister  at  Scrooby,  but  in  1608  he  and 
hia  flock  oioaped  to  Aoateidani ;  In  160O  be  neaaffiil 
to  L^ydon,  and  tlim  in  1811  be  ertaUbibed  • 
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dmiehi  md  in  1 613  met  EpiacopiiM,  AnubiiuB' 
meeaMor.  in  debate.  In  1620,  after  a  msmorable 
tennoDf  m  aaw  the  younger  ineiubere  of  bis  oon- 
gMgiHiim  Mt  mU  in  the  S^teedweti  (wUeb  vemel 
inejr  afterwanb  obangod  for  ths  Mtq^omr).  He 
himself  intended  to,  and  his  son  in  1631  did, 
follow  them  to  MamachuMtts.  He  died  at  Ley- 
den  in  Mfiich  ll)2d.  Hih  worku,  with  a  memoir 
by  H.  Ashton,  were  collected  in  3  vols.  (L«nd.  aud 
It()f<U)n)  in  l8ol.  In  1891  a  large  bronze  tablet  to 
his  memory  was  itlaced  by  the  American  Congrepi- 
tional  clmrclu'-H  on  the  oater  wall  of  St  Peter  >, 
Leyden,  in  one  of  whose  vault*  he  is  buried. 

R^bimOB*  Maby,  poetem,  bom  at  Leaming- 
ton, 27th  Febmary  1857.  reaiitod  kng  in  Italv, 
and  in  1888  wa«  married  to  M.  Darmvtoter,  the 

French  Orientalist,  ami  l»ecaine  a  resident  in  Paris. 
Amongst  her  poetical  works  arc  A  Handful  of 
Hon>:yxucklc  (1HT8),  a  IranMlation  of  Eurij>iiic«' 
HifiiHj/i/tus  { IHHl  ),  '/'he  Xew  Arcadia  { IHMl ),  Sonffs, 
Htdiaifi,  itiiii  II  {'lay  (l'-S(j  i  She  iia.s  also  written 
Lives  of  Emily  Bronte  (1883)  and  Matvaret  of 
An</ouleme  ( 1880),  and  a  hktairiioal  work,  TktJBnd 
the  MiddU  Ajfa  { 1880). 

B«blMil,  John,  wm  hen  ai  BoiMI  in  8tir 
lingahire  in  1739,  and  educated  at  (ilasKow  grammar- 
school  and  university.  He  devoted  nimself  early 
to  physical  science,  became  acquainted  with  James 
Watt  and  Dr  Black,  and  succeeded  to  the  latter's 
chair  on  hin  tnmsference  to  Edinhiuf^h  in  1766. 
Four  yejir.H  ijit«T  lie  went  to  Russia  a.**  fiecretary  to 
Admiral  Kn  , J  m.  who  had  Wn  ajijKiinted  presi- 
dent of  the  Huw-sian  RoanI  of  Adniimlty.  In  1774 
he  acre|)tf<l  the  chair  of  Natural  Pliiloso]>hy  at 
Edinburgh,  but  he  made  an  indifferent  lecturer, 
and  diitliketl  experiment«.  He  died  January  28. 
ISOJ^.  His  Efi'mi-nts  of  Mrehnnical  Philoaophy  w«m 
e<lit<Hi  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  (4  vols.  1822).  His 
foolish  hroojM  c/  «  Conspiracy  9g«uat  aU  the 
Rdigian  mid  flwwimMww  </  KttniM,  «orM  on 


in  the  Secret  Meetingt  of  Freettuuonjt,  Illuminati, 
-  -    -     -   .  .    ,,<^97jig  ■ 

of  fatuoua  crwlnlity. 


and  Reading  Sorietiet  ( 1797 )  is  a  lasting  monnment 


Rob  Roy  ((iaelic,  '  lied  Robert'),  the  Scottish 
Robin  Hihm],  was  bom  in  the  year  1671,  the  second 
son  of  Li«at.-oolonel  Donald  Maoovgor  of  Glen- 
gyt&  Till  IMI  the  *wiek«d  «lan  Gregor'  had  for 
more  than  a  century  been  constantly  pursued  with 
fire  and  sword;  tins  very  name  was  proscribed. 
Bat  from  that  yaw  imtU  (he  fiavolatioD  the  eevere 
laws  agelnittheDi  were  lomewfaat  rdaxed:  and  Rob 
Roy.  who  married  a  kinswoman.  Mary  Mac(;regor, 
lived  quietly  enough  as  a  erazier  on  the  Braes  of 
Balqnhiilder.  From  yiuitti,  lunvcver,  lie  was  a 
master  of  the  clayiuurt;,  the  uncuiiimun  length  of  his 
armM  ^n^ing  him  'much  advantage,  for  witliout  hUmiji 
ing  he  eonld  tip  the  jrart-ers  oi  his  Hi|;hlanil  hosi?, 
2  inehf"*  helow  the  knee.  Then,  his  herds  were  so 
often  plundered  bv  '  Imiken  men"  from  tlie  north 
that  he  had  to  maintain  a  liand  of  anncd  folhnvers 
to  protect  both  himself  and  such  of  his  neighbours 
as  paid  him  lilackmai].  And  so  with  those  followers, 
eeponsing  in  1691  the  Jacobite  rnnse,  he  did  a  little 
Btundering  for  himself,  and,  two  or  three  years  later 
having  porebasad  from  bis  ambow  the  lands  of 
Craigroyston  and  rnvenmdd,  laid  claim  theooe- 
forth  to  lie  chief  of  the  clan.  In  conseouence  of 
loKses  incurred  alMut  1712  in  un8ucee«wfnl  specula- 
tions in  cattle,  for  wliich  he  ha<l  borrow  ed  monev 
from  the  Duke  of  Montnw**",  his  lands  ^^^•ro  Moizcil, 
hi  Ijimi-i  t  ]diindeie<l.  and  his  wife  sliamefully  nsi-d , 
turned  adrift  uith  hereliildren  iu  midwinter.  Mad- 
dened by  tiii^.*  1  :  tunes,  Rob  Roy  pitliere<l  his 
e1an!>mf>n  and  made  open  war  on  the  duke,  sweeping 
away  the  wliole  latfh'  of  a  district,  and  kidnappin;; 
his  ]factor  with  rents  to  the  value  of  more  than 
£8000  Scola.  This  waa  in  17141.  the  year  after  the 


Jacobite  rebellion,  in  which  at  SherifTmuir  Rob 
Roy  liad  '  stood  watch  '  for  the  booty,  and  had  been 
sent  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  raise  some  of  the  clan 
Gregor  at  Abetdeen,  where  be  lodsed  with  a  kins- 
man, Profeaior  Gregory.  Uanrellous  stories  are 
current  roand  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond 
( where  a  eave  near  Invermaid  still  bears  his  nune) 
of  his  hairbreadth  e^>capeH  from  rapture,  of  his 
evasions. when  captured,  a.nd  of  Idt  generosity  to 
the  poor,  whose  wants  he  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  tiie  rich.  They  in  return  gave  him  timely 
warning  of  the  designn  of  his  two  arch' foi",  iKe 
L>uke-H  of  Montrose  and  Athoh',  and  of  the  reii  c-f»at« 
they  called  to  their  Ri<l  from  Duniharton  and  Stir- 
ling; besides,  Rob  Rov  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  naving  assumed  the  name 
Camphell,  hi<4  motner's.  Late  in  life  he  '\n  naid  to 
have  tuniij  l  L  iitholic,  but  in  the  list  of  Hnliticribers 
to  the  Episcopaliaa  ehnrdi  bistoiy  of  Bishop  Keith 
oecars  we  name  'Bobert  Macgiwnr  o/mu  Rob 
Boy/  The  biatoiy  came  out  in  I7SA,  and  on  the 
28th  Deeemner  of  that  same  year  Rob  Roy  died  In 
his  own  house  at  Balqnhidaer.  He  left  dve  sons, 
two  of  whom  died  in  1734— James,  an  outlaw,  in 
Paris  :  and  Robin,  the  youngest^  on  (be  gaUowa  at 
Edinburgh  for  abduction. 

See  the  introduction  and  noted  to  Scutt'n  Rob  Rof 
{1S17);  l>orothy  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Scotlaiul  in  W/J, 
with  her  brother's  •■  ci  :  »nd  the  Live?  of  Kob  Koy  hy 
K.  MaelMj  ( 1818 ;  n«w  e<L  1881 } and  A.  H  Millar  ( mSU 

BsbMTt,  Amt.  Bee  Loaasm,  Basl  or. 

RobfiOn,  FrKBEKICK.  whose  real  niLn;.  ^  K. 
R.  Brownhill,  low  comedian,  was  iKirn  a:  .M.u^ate 
in  lh'2\.  He  was  apjU'-uli' cd  to  a  London  copin'r- 
iilate  engraver ;  but  l.»'Ci»me  .smitten  with  utage 
fever  and  t<K)k  to  the  actor's  life  (1844).  From 
1853  he  wa»*  inseparahly  associated  with  the  Olym- 
pic Theatre  of  London,  where  he  attrueteil  larj^e 
audiences  for  years  by  his  representations  in  comedy, 
farce,  and  burlesque.  An  actor  of  origina)  genius, 
Robeon  excel Iffl  in  parts  that  were  grotesque, 
eccentric,  rpiaintly  humorous  or  droll;  he  was 
particularly  eflective  in  sodden  tranaitioas  from 
eomieality  to  pathoB»  and  the  Tsrerae,  and  in  the 

fltve  a  vivid  portrait  of  the  street  mtteast  as  Jem 

Baggs  in  the  Wandering  MtMtref,  in  which  he 
sang  the  once  celebrated  •  Villikins  an<l  his  Dinah." 
He  luirIeHf[iied  Macl)eth  and  Sljylook,  uniting'  in 
his  }il«\  irij,'  the  ludicrous  and  the  terrible.  One  of 
his  prini'ijial  characters  «a.s  Definaret.s,  a  spy  of 
Fouche's,  a  shabby  -  Iwiking,  fawning,  cunning;, 
malicious  old  man  in  the  play  Plot  and  ra.tHicn. 
<  >therH  of  his  strongest  impersonations  were  as  the 
dwarf  in  Planches  Yellvw  Dwarf  the  Doge  of 
Ihiralto,  Daddy  Hanlacre,  SaniiNMn  Burr,  and 
I'ncle  Zarhary  in  Peter  and  Paul.  He  died  12th 
.Vugnst  1864.  See  Datton  CTook  in  GmMtnum't 
Magazines  (1689),  and  O.  A.  Sala  fat  AUmUs 
MontMg  {186^). 

Roblirlt6f  a  damelem  exploHive,  nnn)Kised  of 
chlorinated  dinitro-lienzene  mixeil  sutlicient 
ammonium  nitrate  to  completely  oxidimi  it. 

RoCt  or  RVKH,  a  falmloos  bud  of  immense  size, 
abld  to  ««ny  off  aa  elephant.in  its  takma.  The 
Idea  la  femffiar  te  the  East,  and  every  reader  will 

remember  it  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. Colonel  Yule  pointe<l  out  that  the  huge 
frondfi  of  the  Kaphia  (q.v.)  palms  were  brought 
from  Ma<laj^ascar  a.s  roc's  feathers.  Mythical  birds 
of  similar  si^i-  .ind  strength  Were  the  Arabian  Umkn 
and  the  Pt  i  sian  \imurgk.  The  mni-H  or  tdnumru 
was  an  older  lN  i>ian  supematnral  bird  ;  the  Indian 
garuda,  which  bears  Vishnu,  is  the  king  of  birds. 
It  has  lieen  suggested,  without  good  grounds,  that 
the  legends  of  the  roe  might  nave  originated  ia 
tnditiou  of  aitiaofe  bbda  of  gpaat  ria^  like  tha 
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Dinonib  or  MayonSM,  whieli,  howwrw,  not 

fly- 

KoCAinbole  {AlHvm  teorodoprasum],  a  plant 

of  till-  Nfiiiif  j^eiuifi  with  garlic,  onion,  leek,  &c. ,  anil 
nearlji  allieil  to  K'^rlio,  which  it  rw^embles  in  it^ 
habit,  alth<)Ui.'h  liii},'fr  in  all  it^  i>a,rt.s.  The  nxit 
forms  roiiiJiliT  cIom's  than  thos(»  of  >;arlic,  ami  of 
much  iniMor  tlavoiir;  the  unilMsU  arc  t\Uo  hulbifer- 
ous*.  Uocjiinhole  has  lonj,'  Iwen  cnhivntf*!  in 
kiti'hen-eiinlens.  It  [»  u  nutive  of  munh'  soils  in 
l>enmark  and  other  coontriea  near  the  Baltic 

Boeeelfak  SeaAnoHiL. 

Kochllt  a  aoatli-eaatern  department  of  Uruguay, 
on  the  Atlantic ;  hilly  in  the  south,  in  the  north  a 
swamp.    Area.  -iiiH)  nq.  ni.  ;  pop.  (1887)  IS,4St4. 

RoehRiubeau,  Jkan  Haptiste  Donatien 

DB  VlMKl  HK,  CoMTE  UK,  wa.s  l)orn  lU  VeniUune, 
)at  July  172.3,  enttaed  the  ariov  in  1742,  wa."  at  tins 
siege  of  Ma^'ftricht,  ami  (li^itingtiishfld  himself  at 
Minorca  in  1756.  In  17S0  he  wn«  ?!eiit  out  in 
command  of  an  array  of  6000  men  to  supiK>rt  the 
Americana,  uid  in  1781  lie  rendered  effective  help 
At  Yorktown.  H«  bMBOW  manlutl  in  1791,  and  in 
1804  NuBoleon  mad*  him  »  nand  offisar  of  (he 
Legion  of  Honour.  Ha  dlad  lOtli  Hay  1807.  See 
iiin  Mtmoirr*  (2  vols.  1809 ;  Eng.  trans.  1838). 

Rochdale*  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  of 
Lancashire,  a  municipal,  iiarlianientar^i',  and  county 
borough,  on  the  Roche,  11  miles  N.  bV  E.  of  Man- 
chester and  202  NNW.  of  London.'   St  Chad's 

!>aritth  churcli,  on  an  eminence  approached  by  a 
light  of  122  steps,  dates  from  the  12th  century, 
but  is  mainly  Perpendicular  in  style.  It  is  a  hand- 
some edilict;.  on  which  £10,000  was  expended  in 
1884-8S.  The  town  lialt,  eraotad  in  18W-71,  ia  a 
v«iy  Una  DonMrtk  Ckitbic  bnading.  The  (own  ba> 
aktea  has  an  infirmary  (1883 ),  a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1905  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  rebuilt 
in  1846.  a  free  library  (1HS4),  a  poHt-olficr  :lv7o),  i 
public  baths  ( ISliS  ),  a  bronze  8,tatae  of  John  liri^ht 
( 18<^1  I,  and  a  pnhlie  park  of  12  acres.  Still,  many 
aM  an-  th(j  improvements  in  the  architeetural  and 
sanitary  condition  of  Rochdale  within  n-cont  years, 
it  if<  l)oaiiliful  only  in  sit**,  and  derives  its  im|)ort- 
ancp  wholly  from  its  extensive  and  varied  manu- 
factures. To  the  frmwing  of  wool  was  added  a 
trade  in  woollen  ^o^kIh  in  (ha  daya  of  Elizabeth, 
when  cotton  goods  also  were  sold  hen,  and  coal- 
pita  WOrkad.  I'nder  the  Stuarts  the  wtmlw  manu 
laelnfa  waa  in  full  activity:  but  it  was  not  till 
ITttI  (bat  (ha  fin(  cotton-mill  waa  built,  in  which 
in  1803  the  lather  of  John  Bright  began  hi*  eareer 
as  a  weaver.  Flannds  and  calicoes  are  now  the 
staple  manufactures,  but  there  are  also  cotton- 
millH,  foundries,  ironworks,  tuachine  shopM,  &c. 
Hoch'lale  is  the  birthplace  of  Co-operation  (q.v.), 
and  the  membenihip  of  its  Equitable  Pioneervi' 
Society  (  1H44  )  ha-  increa-«l  from  28  to  over  11, (XX), 
with  un  annual  imsinoM  reprw«enttnK  more  than  a 
(piarter  million.  Since  IS.'J"2  Uo<'hilale  has  relurnwl 
one  memlier  to  parltawent,  and  in  18S6  it  was  in- 
corporated »»  a  municipal  borough.  The  latter  in 
1872  wivi  made  co-temiinooe  wiw  the  parliament- 
ary )M>rouiii),  whoM  hoandaiy  bad  been  extended 
ia  1867.  The  manpr  of  Rochdale  (Jbcm&m  in 
Domeaday)  was  originally  held  by  (ha  Lacys  of 
Piontefraet,  and  (brongfa  their  deacendants,  the 
Dnkes  of  Laneaater,  named  to  the  erown.  In  1628 
it  wa.H  sold  to  Sir  .John  Byron,  whose  aneeftors 
hatl  Iteen  cr)nnected  with  it  since  1462,  and  who<<o 
ilewcendanl,  the  poet  Lord  Byron,  in  1M'>3  fiold  it 
to  .John  Deanien,  F.-i|.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
lN>roUKh  (isr.n  2<),l»r);  (  IStil  )  :{Hl,lK4  ;  (1881) 
ti«.H(i»\ ;  I  \m\ )  71.4.J8.  See  Fishwick's  Hutory  of 
Ih.  /       A  „f  Rochdale 

Boclief»r^  HufU.  whose  fall  style  is  Vietor 
Henri,  Comte  oa  Bodiaiori-Lnfay,  a  stormy -petnl 


of  French  politics,  was  bom  in  Puis,  ttth  July 

1832.  He  studied  medidna^  and  became  a  clerk  in 
the  h6t«l-de-ville,  but  was  d^missed  for  neglect- 

I  iog  Ilia  datieai»  ana  now  cast  himaalf  entir^  upon 
ioamalism,  eontribotiiig  (a  (ha  Ckaefmri,  tha 

,  Figaro,  and  otliar  papery  until  in  1888  be  ataitad 

;  his  own  notorious  weekly.  La  l^m^eme,  which  waa 
tjuickly  suppressed  by  the  government.  To  avoid 
hue  and  imprisonment  Rocnefort  fled  to  Bru^sel)^, 
hut  retumea  in  1809  on  his  election  to  the  Chamlter 
of  Deputies  for  Paris.  He  now  st«rte<l  the  Mnrsrtl 
laiae,  in  which  he  renewed  hishittei  ari  L.  ui  the 
imperial  rei^ime.  One  consequence  of  ilie  cowardly 
murder  of  it«  contributor,  Victor  Noir,  bv  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparto,  was  the  suppression  of  tde  paper 

i  an<l  the  imprlKHiment  of  its  editor.  The  fall  of 
the  empire  gave  him  his  releaoe,  and  opened  up 
a  role  for  the  frothy  rhetorician  in  the  government 
of  Natiomai  Defeaoe.  In  Jfebraaiy  1871  ha  waa 
elaetad  In-  Paris  to  (ha  National  A«embly,  and 
soon  made  public  his  Communism  in  Uie  pages  of 
Le  Mot  tCOnlre.  As  soon  as  be  foresaw  the  end  of 
the  Commune,  al>out  the  middle  of  May,  lie  left 
bin  dupes*  and  comrades  to  their  doom,  and  made 
hin  e-Hcape  from  Paris.  But  the  Pru.ssianss  caught 
him  at  Aleaux  and  .sent  him  to  VerKailles,  where 
111  vva.-*  Hontence<i  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Later 
he  was  dejiorted  to  New  (.'aledonia,  whence  he 
escaped  in  1874.  In  London  and  Ceneva  he  tried 
to  revive  the  Lttnteme  and  influence  the  Parisian 
press,  but  at  length  ho  waj?  enah!e<i  to  return  by 
the  general  amnesty  of  lltb  July  1880.  In  his 
newspaper,  VltUnumgeiuU,  he  showed  himself 
as  imuractieable  as  ever,  sat  in  the  National 
Assembly  (1886-86),  and  finally  buried  his  popu- 
larity and  inflmnoa  in  (ha  diBei«li(alila  aottapae  of 
BouTangism. 

Rorhefort'Hnr-mer,  a  French  seaport,  naval 
arsenal,  and  fortres.s  of  the  first  cla!«s,  in  the  dejtart- 
meiil  of  Cliarente  lnferieure,  Htande  on  the  ri^ht 
hank  of  the  Charetite,  i>  mi1e»  from  its  mouth,  and 
18  miles  SSE.  of  Rochdle.  89  SW.  of  Poitiers.  It 
was  founded  in  1866  as  a  naval  station  b>'  Colbert, 
I^ia  XlV.'a  ndnhler.  and  fortified  by  Vauban, 
being  covered  now  on  the  aea  aide  b^  atrong  forts ; 
and  it  ia  a  modem,  daan,  WaD^bnilt  place,  with 
which  few  Freooh  lowna  em  eompm  for  tha 
number  and  imnortBDoa  of  its  nubUe  worlca.  Tha 
rttmt  relobrateti  of  these  is  the  naval  hospital 
( 178.')-8><  I,  w  ith  nearly  1900  beds,  and  an  artesian 
well  2758  feet  deep.  There  are  both  a  naval 
harbour  aud,  iugher  up  the  river,  a  commercial 
harbour  with  three  basms ;  and  Rix  hefori  Wides 
poM^esses  rope- walks,  cannon-foundrieH,  and  other 
eMtahliMliment-*  for  the  manufacture  and  pri  :  ;l 
tion  of  na\al  stores  and  marine  api>amtns  of  even.' 
kind.  From  1777  till  1852  it  wa.H  the  seat  of  a 
great  convict  prison.  Napoleon  meant  to  take 
i^hip  for  America  at  Rochefort,  but  instead  liad  to 
surrender  to  Captain  Maitiand  of  the  BelUrophon, 
15th  July  1815.  Pop.  ( 1872)  %,619  :  ( 1891 )  28,866. 
See  Viaud  and  Fleury's  Histtiire  dc  Kochefort. 

Rochefoneaaid.  See  La  Rochkfoucauux 

IHiMWlgtB*  Baa  LAaooBSJAavBumr. 

Rochellc,  I..^,  a  seajwrt  and  se<><ind  class 
fortress  of  France,  capital  of  the  dcj>artnient  of 
Charente  lnferieiire,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of 
Hiscav.  formed  hv  the  inlands  R^  and  Ol^ron,  91 
mih-s'  W.SW.  of  "Poitiors  and  297  SW.  til  Parix. 
It;*  harhour,  which  consists  of  an  outer  tidal  lia^in 
and  an  inner  wet-dock,  is  still  shelteretl  by  the 
remains  of  lUchelieu's  famous  dyke,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  ouaya,  close  to  which  lie  the 
principal  street*  ana  aqnares.  Many  of  the  lattor 
are  regular  and  wen  hdilt,  and  preaent  a  handsome 
anpeaiaaoe  htm  (be  number  of  honaca  wUeh  are 
adomad  with  pagtkoaa  and  belccBiwfc  Hwaoife 
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BOteworthy  pnUlo  boildliigi  mn  the  liMaI*de>vll1e 

(1486-1607).  the  MtlaU  de  instice  (1614).  and  the 
heavy  Grecian  cathedral  ( 1742-1882).  Beciides  the 
fine  promenade  of  the  Place  du  Ch&teau,  there  are, 
outside  the  city,  two  extensive  public  ganlens,  known 
as  La  Promenade  dn  Mail  and  the  ClmnijiM  ilc  Marx. 
Shipbuililing  i«  actively  carriwl  on,  i>H|MH'ially  in 
connection  with  tlie  Newfoundland  fir»liin;;  trade ; 
and  besides  this  branch  of  industrj",  and  the  manu- 
facture of  bri(jut'tt«8  and  cotton  j'arns,  Rochelle 
baa  numerous  Klass-worka,  sugar- relineries,  and 
brandy  distilleries.  Pop.  (187§)  19.070;  (1891) 
23,924.  Rochelle,  which  was  known  till  the  12th 
centunr  under  its  Latin  name  of  BtgteUa,  *  Little 
Kock/ of  which  its  present  name  it  a  OMire  trans- 
lation, originated  in  a  colony  of  leifi  of  Lower 
PoiUMB,  WM,  llMillig  from  the  pereeentiilll  of  their 
lord,  Mrttled  on  tiie  rocky  promontory  hetireeii  the 
ocean  and  the  neigh1>ouring  marshes.  On  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  with  Henry  II. 
of  En;^'liind,  Hochtdle,  as  pai  t  of  lirt  do\vr\',  came 
into  tlie  jM>.s.si'H.si(iii  of  the  EnKlisii  kin;;^,  by  whnni 
it  wa.-t  rftAinetl  till  1224,  when  it  wan  taken  by 
r^)uLs  VI 11.  ;  and,  altiiouj^h  it  wn.i  cc<lt>(l  to  En;;- 
land  at  tlie  treaty  of  nrotij,'ny  in  i;i(K),  in  the 
«ubt*equent  wars  it  waa  retaken  by  France,  under 
whose  Hway  it  has  remained  since  1372.  A  stronif- 
hold  of  the  Huguenots  (q.v.),  it  was  unsacceasfolly 
besieced  in  13^3,  and  in  1627-2ti  it  for  fourteen 
montlis  again  offered  a  heroic  though  nnavailing 
resistance,  under  its  mayor  Gaiton,  to  Cardioal 
Riebdieii.  BnokinghimVi  «qyeditioB  to  nlisv*  it 
failed,  and  at  last  the  defenders,  rednoed  from 
97,000  to  6000,  had  to  surrender  to  the  troope  of 
Lonis  XIII.  With  the  exception  of  three  towers 
(13H4-I476)  its  nld  fortilication.i  were  deitroved, 
and  new  liii«>f«  of  ib^fcm-t^  «ulwi>quently  erected  Vty 
the  great  \'iiui»an.  Reaumur,  ilonpland,  Hilliviiif- 
Varenne,  Frotnentin,  Bouguereau,  and  Adniinil 
Du|>errti  (177r)-lK46)  were  natives.  Of  the  la*t  a 
statue  was  erected  in  1860.  See  Barbot's  Hittotrt 
d»  Im  BaiMU  («d.  hgr  Danyn d'AiiMj.  VUMl), 

RochoUO  Sftlt  is  the  popular  name  of  the 
tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  (KNaC^H^O,  +4HJ)), 
this  salt  bavin;,'  been  dincoveriMl  in  1672  by  a 
Rochelle  a|K)tbi'cary  nanietl  Seigiiette.  It  occuih, 
when  pure,  in  colourlcsw  transparent  prisms,  gener- 
ally eight-8ide<l  ;  and  in  t«.««te  it  resembles  common 
salt.  It  is  prepare«l  by  neutralising  cream  of  tartar 
(bitartrat«  or  j>ota«h)  with  carlmnate  of  soda. 
After  a  neutral  solution  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
hailed  and  filtered,  and  the  resulting  fluid  is  oon- 
eentrated  UU  s  pellicle  fonas  un  tlm  8urfac«,  when 
it  is  set  aside  to  crystallise.  This  salt  is  a  mild 
and  efficient  laxative,  and  n  Ibm  dJaa^ireeBhle  to 
th«  feMte  than  niostof  the  saline  pomtivea.  From 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  dtasolVeaui  eight  or  ten 
parte  of  water,  forms  an  average  dose.  A  drachm 
of  Rochelle  Salt  !uMe<l  to  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
an  elTervescini;  ilnvii;j:lit  ( tiii'urlHinato  of  --iHla  or  t.ir- 
taric  acid,  for  example)  forms  one  of  the  varieties 
of  what  are  called  Sei^tta  powdeia. 

KimImi  BlMitMni^es,  smooth,  roonded,  hnm- 
mocky  bosses  and  nadalating  surniflea  of  roek.  of 
common  occurrence  in  regions  which  have  been 
overflowed  by  glacier-ice.    Those  which  have  not 

been  much  acted  upon  by  the  weather  ^.'i  nerally 
show  tlie  Hcratclies  and  ;,'n)o\  wliicli  urc  the 
characteristic  markinp*  of  )j;lar'ial  action.  Sitmi" 
times  roclies  moutoiinecs  an^  sniootlied  and  jxjiislied 
all  over,  and  have  the  appearance  of  whales'  or 
dolphins'  l>acks.  At  other  times  they  are  sinoothe<l 
only  on  one  si<le — that  siilo,  namely,  \\lii'-h  fares 
the  direction  from  which  the  elaciating  a^ent 
flowed :  the  other  side,  protected  from  abrasion, 
being  left  in  its  original  roagh,  oapoliabed  oondi* 
The  name  9VM«  meiiloiMdv  Is  that  need  bj 

4ia 


the  Swiss  peaianta— the  bare  ronnded  rocks  ol  a 

valley-bottoni  when  setrn  from  above  having  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  Hock  of  sheep  lying  down. 

Rocli«f«ter«  a  city  of  Kent,  29  miles  ESE.  of 
Loudon,  lies  chiefly  (m  (he  ligfat  hank  of  the  tidal 
Medway,  oontinaoas  with  Chatham,  and  joined  to 
Strood  by  an  iron  swing  bridge,  eonstnicted  in 
1850-66  at  a  cost  of  £170,000.  The  castle  or  keep, 
which  crowns  a  steep  eminence  near  the  bridge, 
was  the  work  of  Arclibishon  AViliiam  de  CorUMiil 
(112(3);  but  the  wall  overf™ikiiig  the  river  con- 
tains Norman  masonry  of  earlier  date,  built  u|K)n 
liiiiiiuii  I'lambitions.  It  is  1(>4  feet  high  and  70 
feet  s<|nare,  with  walls  12  feet  thick,  and  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Nonnan  architecture  ;  it  was  taken 
bv  Jonn  ( 1215,  the  south  east  comer  being  rebuilt 
shortly  afterwards),  vainly  attacked  by  De  Mont- 
fort  (1264),  and  taken  again  by  Tyler  (13KI). 
Both  eaatle  and  grounds  were  purchased  in  1HK3  by 
the  eoraoration  from  the  Earl  of  Seney.  The 
episoopal  see  was  founded  in  604  by  St  Augustine, 
and  the  foundations  of  tlie  oathedial  then  built 
have  lately  been  diaeontdL  Bidaop  Oundutf 
(1077-1107)  built  a  new  eatbedral,  of  which  part 
of  the  crvpt  remains.  This  eatbedral  was  rebuilt 
by  Eniulf  and  J  Im  i  f  Cant^rburj' ( 1115-37 ).  whose 
nave  ri'inains  ;  ami  tlie  choir  was  again  rebuilt  and 
eiilargi^i  in  tlie  i:uh  centurv  in  part  out  of  ofl'erings 
of  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  St  William  of  Perth,  a 
Scotch  linker,  who,  on  a  jiilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  was  niurdere<i  n«;ar  Chatham  by  his  com- 
panion and  atiopted  son  ;  the  tow  er  rebuilt  by 
('ottingham  (1825-26),  the  choir  and  transeptj^  re^ 
stored  by  Scott  ( 1871-77),  and  the  weet  fnmt  Iwing 
restored  by  Petmmn  in  1H91.  It  meaenres  306  feet 
in  length,  and  has  double  tnuiseplB}  and  apedal 
features  of  interest  are  the  Norman  west  doorway 
and  nave,  the  Early  English  choir,  of  singular  plan 
and  early  character,  the  spaeieve  oypt^  and  a  fine 
I  decorated  doorway  leading  to  the  modem  Ubrar}-. 
The  ruins  of  an  early  Norman  keep  or  residence  (?) 
built  by  Gundulf,  the  architect  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  stand  on  the  north  aide  of  the  choir.  Of 
Koobcster's  bishops  since  604,  some  eighty  in 
innnl>er,  may  In?  nientionwl  Panliims  (itreviously 
first  bishop  of  York).  Gunilulf,  Walt^-r  (le  Merton, 
Fisher,  Ridley,  Attcrburj',  and  Horsley.  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  by  Gundulf  in 
1078  for  lepers,  was  refounded  in  1863 ;  the  Nor- 
man chapel  remains.  Watts'  Charity  House, 
founded  in  lft79to  lodge  'six  poor  travellers,  not 
being  rognes  or  proctors,'  has  been  immortalised  by 
Diekens,  wiioae  home,  Gadshill  (q.v.),  is  3  miles 
distant,  and  vho  iatMdveea  Bocbester  into  JNak- 
trick,  Edwin  Drood.  and  otiien  of  hie  novels. 
Three  schools  are  the  cathedral  grammar-school 
(Henry  VIII.),  Williamson's  mathematical  school 
( 17(il  ;  reopened  under  a  new  scheme,  1880),  and  a 
pranunar-schooi  for  girls  (1888);  and  other  build- 
ings are  S^iiis  House,  Restoration  House  (Charles 
II.  slept  here  in  1660),  the  guild-hall  (1G87),  and 
the  corn  exchange  (  1S71  ).  Rochester— the  Roman 
station  Durobriva:  and  Anglo-Saxon  Hrofe-ceattre 
— was  made  a  municipal  Dorough  by  Henry  II. 
It  lost  one  of  its  two  memliers  in  ISSft,  James  IL 
enibarkeil  here  in  his  flight  (1688).  PoDk  (18B1| 
16,506:  (1871)  18,.352;  (1891)  26,17a 
See  Wbsrton's  Ar»olia  Saera  (1601) ;  Thorpe^!  Reifit- 
-  -      (1769)        -        '  -  -   
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OutHmate  Aftim  (1786)} 
(1717),  FUMr(1778),B|« 


in,  ITslMilk  iWtffit  Lugtaa  «Mb 
DickiHu  ami  Jhekitlert  U80). 


Rochester,  (1)  eafiital  of  Monroe  county,  New 
York,  is  on  both  sides  of  the  (ienesee  River,  7 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  on 
the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  oanals,  by  mil  07 
milea  SNB.  of  Bnffhh)  and  Ml  NW.  of  Mnr  Yorft. 
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The  river  has  here  three  pcrpendicalar  falls  of  96, 

26,  and  83  feet,  ami  atfuniH  immense  water-power. 
Tlie  city  i«  well  built,  uiiil  laid  out  with  almost 
unbroken  regularity.  Anions  tlie  principal  buiKl- 
ingx  are  the  city  liall,  of  blue  limestone,  and  the 
court  lirtune  ;  a  state  indu«trial  school  (formerly  a 
'  house  of  refuge*),  witli  accommodation  for  900  boy» 
and  400  girls;  numerous  churches,  including  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral ;  tlie  Free  Academy,  and 
the  university  (founded  1850,  and  under  Kiptist 
eontrol ),  and  a  fiaptut  tiMologic&l  seminary  ( wlime 
Hbrary  «f  81,000  vdi»  iliotuues  that  of  Neander). 
Th«ra  tm  abo  over  thirty  graded  public  and  many 
private  adioob,  Ubmuries,  aeylnme,  faoepitals,  &c 
But  the  moat  noteworthy  stracture  in  the  city  is 
the  handsome  stone  aqueduct  of  seven  archett 
feet  long)  by  wliich  the  Kiie  ("anal  crosses  the 
river.  The  princiuiLl  imiuMtries  are  tlour-iiiilliug, 
which  hax  alwavH  i>een  extensively  carrieil  on  here, 
anti  the  Miari«fa<:tiire  of  rejuly-made  clothing  and 
b«x>tj<  anil  hIkm's,  lublH-r  goods,  furniture,  carnages, 
agiicultural  iinplementit  and  maciiinery,  steam- 
engiue;*,  gliv^M,  ci^^nirs,  tobacco,  perfumery,  &c ; 
•dH  there  are  besides  numerou.s  foundries,  iron- 
Inid^  worln,  eotton-mills,  breweries,  and  fruit- 
eannmg  establishments.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  great  nurseries,  and  in  the  city  large 
Med-packii^  eatabliehmanta.  Bonheitar  ia  a  port 
of  entnr,  and  haa  a  amridenUa  tnde  both  by  lake 
•ad  nSL  It  wm  eitttod  in  1810,  incorporated  in 
18S4,  and  In  1880  waa.  In  otder  of  population,  tlie 
twenty  second  city  of  the  United  States.  Pop 
(1840  1  20.191;  (1860)48,204:  ( 1880)  89..S66 ;( 1890 ) 
I33,81Ki.  -('2 1  Capital  i)f  (.)Iinst<-il  (-c.uiit>,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  Auiiiliio  River  (cn)H,HC(l  l>y  three 
iron  bridges),  .147  mile-*  liy  rail  NW.  of  Chicago. 
It  hajs  (lour-millH,  fouiidrieH,  and  manufactories  of 
furniture,  farming  iinj>lenient«,  &c.  Pop.  (I8iK)) 
5321.— (3)  A  t«\vn  of  New  Hampshire,  22  miles  by 
rail  NSV.  of  Portsmouth,  with  manufactures  of 
dannel,  blankets,  shoes.  &c.  Pop.  7396.— (4)  A 
borough  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Oiiio,  at  the  month  of  the  Beaver  River,  2ft 
miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Pittsburgh,  with  mannfac- 
taret*  of  coffins,  carriages,  tumblers,  Sec  Pop.  3649. 
RociieMter.  Johx  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  the 

wittiest  reproliiitv  !it  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  was 
bom  at  Ditcliley  in  Oxfordshire,  lOth  April  1647, 
and  was  educated  at  Burfoni  s.-houl  mirl  NVailham 
CoilegH,  Oxfonl.  He  next  travelle<l  in  France  and 
Italv.  and  on  his  return  repairetl  to  court,  where 
his  liaadaooM  person  and  lively  wit  quickly  made 
him  a  pnwdWNlt  flignraL  In  1066  he  showe<i  a>n- 
spicuooa  ooonge  eerving  under  Sandwich  against 
toe  Datehf  at  well  an  the  summer  after  under  Sir 
Edward  SpcMga— laet»  wbieb  agiw  but  ill  with 
the  stoiiw  uSk  be  would  allnk  awwf  in  atteet 
qoarrela  and  evade  doda  wbieh  he  bad  hinnelf 
provoked.  With  a  friend,  Mr  Windham,  he  had 
entere<l  into  a  formal  engagement  that,  'if  either 
of  thetn  flied,  he  should  appear  antl  give  the  other 
notic'  of  the  future  state,  if  there  M'a-s  any.'  Wind- 
ham was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  Uergen,  but 
did  not  aft«?rwanl«  disturb  the  rest  of  his  frien<l, 
who  now  plungeil  into  a  life  of  tlie  grossest  de- 
bauchery, wa.H  for  five  years  together  continually 
drunk,  and  diverted  himself  constantly  with  ex- 
timvagant  frolics  and  buffoonery,  such  as  the  par^ 
snit  CH  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  the  acting 
of  aMnnad  characters,  as  a  mountebank,  a  quack 
doctor,  and  tho  Uko.  In  the  acarae  intenrab  of  in* 
temperanoe  ha  wrato  WKeallont  lottora  to  hb  wlfs 
and  son,  and  dovoted  hinudf  to  letters,  writing 
personal  satires,  bacchanalian  and  amatory  songs, 
arid  t<Mi  ()ft«-n  obscene  and  licentious  vcr>es,  maiiy 
of  whii-h.  however,  were  doubtless  fathered  on  biin 
after  his  ilay.  In  thew^  wiM  exresses  he  blazed 
out  his  youth  and  his  health,  till  at  the  age  of  one 


and  thirty  he  had  exhaaited  the  Inid  of  life.  On 

his  de^th  l)e<l  he  was  oonnnoed  of  the  necessity  of 
repentance  by  the  argtinients  of  Bishop  Bnmet, 
who  writes  :  '  I  do  venly  ht>lie\  e  lie  w[is  so  entirely 
changc<l,  that  if  he  hatl  recovered  he  would  have 
miule  gooil  all  his  resolutions.'  He  died  26th  July 
1680,  His  last  conversations  are  touchingly  tie- 
8cril>ed  by  Burnet  in  Some  jHtssuga  of  (he  Lije  and 
Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Kochuter  ( 1680  ;  in  voL  iv. 
of  Worosworth's  EccluttutieaJ  Bioprapkv),  a  book, 
says  Dr  Johnson,  '  which  the  critic  ougnt  to  read 
for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher  for  its  aignments, 
and  the  saint  for  itm  ftety.  It  were  an  ujwy  to 
the  reader  to  oflhr  him  an  abridgment' 

Rocheet«r%  wutm  dMNT  iMire  wit  thaa  poeli7» 
but  he  poeeewed  in  rich  meawiwi  tha  rift  of  Mtira. 
An  excellent  example  of  tide  t»  urn  DMUOnble 
epitaph  on  Charles  11.  : 

Hrrr  lies  oar  sovereign  lord  thsUi|( 

Wbow  word  DO  man  relies  oa; 
Be  never  nid  ■  fooliih  thing. 

Nor  erer  did  b  wiie  one. 

Equally  well  known  is  the  description — *  a  merry 
monarch,  scandalous  and  poor,'  toe  lino  riiymiog 
with  which  it  is  characteiiatieally  impoeeiole  to 
quote.   Horace  Walpole's  jadcBMBl  «f  nla  wwfc  ia 

thus  expreased  in  Bowd  cmdlrMtAwlhen:  *Loid 

Rochester's  poems  nave  much  more  obscenity 
than  wit,  more  wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry  than 
politeness."  lit-fore  lii.s  death  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  indecent  verbes  sliould  lie  suppreissed,  but 
that  verj'  year  thet>e,  ami  iiiucli  mure,  were  pob- 
hshe<l  ostensibly  at  Antwerij,  really  at  London. 
Among  the  Wsi  of  his  i)oems  known  to  be  f,'euuine 
are  an  Imitation  of  Horace  on  Ludlios,  Verses  to 
Lord  Hnlgrave,  a  Stttira  afiiiiil  Maiw  and  Yanea 
upon  Nothing. 
E4Mdiester,  VnoofVirr.  Sea  Kn,  and  OtkB' 

BURY. 

Rorhe-snr-l'OlU  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
meut  of  Vendt'e,  on  the  Yon,  50  miles  SJSK.  of 
Nauites  by  rail,  has  a  prefecture,  lyceuni,  library 
of  12,fKX)  voliiiiies,  a  museum,  and  a  theatre. 
Napoleon  seleiHcd  it  in  1805 — then  a  mere  villa^'c 
-  to  be  the  departmental  capital.  From  1815  to 
1848  it  waa  oaUed  JBowbim  VoiUt,  from  1848  to 
1870.Arii|Mllon.F(mdii^  PiDp.  8780. 

Rocbet  (Low  Lat.  rochettva:  Old  High  Ger. 
roerh,  'coat ; '  Ger.  roek),  a  fine  linen  or  lawn  rest- 
nient  proper  to  bisho|>s  and  abbots,  and  worn  also 
by  canons  of  certain  privileged  chapters,  and  some 
other  liignitaries.  It  is  of  Uie  form  of  a  surplice, 
but  with  sleeves  fa.stened  at  the  wrist:  these  for- 
merly fitte<l  more  tightly  to  the  aini  than  do  the 
*  balloon  sleeves "  still  eoninmnly  worn  by  Anglican 
bishops.  In  the  Latin  Church  its  n.se  is  very 
ancient.  Formerly  it  appears*  to  have  lK?en  worn 
by  clerics  serving  maas  and  by  |>riest«  liaptising, 
because  it  left  their  anna  free  (Lyndwood,  q^uoted 
by  Du  Cange)t  bat  thon  priMtowho  are  privileged 
to  wear  the  raehet  an  now  eommanded  to  lenrd 
it  aa  a  dioir  ▼aatment,  and  an  afcrietly  feriMdoD 
to  use  it  in  the  administration  of  the  aacraroenta. 
In  the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VT.  the  rochet 
was  ordered  to  he  worn  by  bishops  at  all  public 
ministrations,  and  lieside— "i.e.  over  it— a  snndioe 
or  alb.  It  is  pn^ribed  in  the  present  Book  of 
rominnn  Prayer  as  part  of  the  episcoi>al  habit. 
The  old  IStti  centurv  Anglican  fa.shion  of  fastening 
the  sleeves  of  the  rochet  to  the  chimera— leaviug 
the  rodwt  itself  eleereteea— is  alraoet  gone  oat. 

Roek«  Though  popniariy  restricted  to  msnsee 
of  indurated  matter,  this  term  is  extended  by 

geologists  to  all  substances  which  make  up  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  whether  they  be  loose  and  friable 
like  soil  and  sand,  or  compact  and  indurate*!  like 
limestone  and  granite.    Toe  rocks  of  the  earth'a 
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cnutt  (aqaeoaa.  iKneous,  metAmorphic,  &c.)  will 
be  foand  dawvibea  nnder  numerons  dutinet  head- 
IngM  io  tUi  Wdrk  See  tbe  claw>ifieatioii  given  at 
pETRooRAPRy,  and  the  article  iiEOLOor,  with  the 
liHt  appended,  indnding  soeb  artioleB  as  Deiidda- 
TioM.    flee  aleo  BviLDiMO  Brovx*  Buuatruio* 

BORINO. 

Rockall«  on  a  RaniilkHnk  in  the  Atlantic 
60  luilea  long  aiid  2.">  hioad,  in  ST  36'  N.  Int., 
13'  41'  W.  long.,  184  n.ilta  \V.  of  Si  Kilda,  200 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Bcottinh  mainland, 
and  260  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  granite 
rock  of  a  rounde<l  form,  rising  70  feet  above  the 
•ee,  and  alwut  100  yards  in  circumference.  At  a 
distaooe  it  looke  like  »  ahip  in  fall  sail,  tbe  upper 
part  bdog  eovend  with  wednagof  sea  fuwl,  and 
whke  m  mowi  and  the  lover  pert  a  dark  ooloared 
■taoe.  TMs  enriom  peek  b  ntastod  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mainland  than  any  other  rock  or 
islet  of  the  same  diminutive  size  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Martin,  in  his  Voyage  to  St  f\i!Jn  (1608). 
mentions  that  a  crew  of  Frenchmen  ami  Spanianla, 
wlKi-^i  AAy  ha<l  \n---n  u  :,'cke(l  at  Rockall  in  1686, 
efcapeii  in  tlieir  oseihuien  pinnace  to  8t  Kilila, 
where  they  were  liospitably  received.  Some  time 
pnor  to  1861  it  wh-h  found  t«  he  surrounded  hy 
considerable  shoals  of  tlic  larger  kinds  of  fmh  ;  ^>ut 
a  company  formed  in  that  jrear  to  cany  on  a  habery 
here  proved  a  failoie. 

R«ck-haaiii%  a  Mm  0imi  \»  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay  to  laemtrine  bollowe  in  reek  wliieh  have 

been  exeavate<l  hy  glacier  iee.    See  LAKE. 

Rork-bntt«r«  an  impure  alum  effloreecenee 
of  a  hutt^r  likeeoDMtaiMqr  AivBidoaiiqgfioiBaoine 
alum  slatea. 

■•ek-erjrtiaL  See  Qitaitb. 

Rocket  is  a  cylindrical  ease  of  paper  or  metal 
partially  filled  with  an  inflammable  composition 

(siilt{>«tr«  tW  part«,  sulpliur  I'i  parts,  charcoal,  or 
mcalwl  powder,  32  parts),  ro  that  a  large  conical 
hollow  IS  left  inside.  The  base  is  o{»en  or  has 
vents  in  it,  and  the  Iiead  closed.  On  l>»>lng  ignited 
this  CGm|>o«iition  burnui;,-  f^-i.-t  tin-  ^',  imli-  -lulV-^'i.;  of 
the  hollow  jjortion  al  once  caufies  a  great  runii  of 
gas  out  of  the  haste,  tlius  driving  the  rocket  for- 
ward with  great  and  increasing  velocity^.  Rockets 
are  used  for  signalling  and  to  carry  a  light  line  for 
life-saving parpose8( see  Life  saving  .\ppAR.\Trs). 
Early  In  tue  l9th  century  they  l>egan  aUo  to  lie 
VMd  in  war.  Sir  William  Congrave  in  1806  Intro- 
dnoed  iron  war-rockets  up  to  341b.  in  weight,  with 
tliiekiimlMada  adeofeedtoaetlikeaehdL  They 
were  fired  mm  a  tow  and  eteadied  in  tbelr  flight 
bv  means  of  long  sticks.  In  the  more  nuxlern 
Hale  rocket  a  rotatory  motion  is  given  by  causiiw 
the  gas  to  pass  out  of  vents  in  the  base  bored 
between  three  projecting  shieJd?*,  shai^ed  *r)rnewhat 
like  the  Id  ad  es  of  a  «cri  ■■v  -.Mn:.  Itii ,  ,i_  i:m  t  whicli 
it  premeit.  The  eumhroiis  stick  is  then'fore  no 
longer  noed,  and  the  rocket  in  tire<l  from  a  low 
trough  with  tripod  stand,  or  even  from  the  gronnd, 
by  raising  the  head  to  the  heiglit  neceesair  to  giN  e 
the  required  range,  which  u»jf  be  as  mncn  as  4000 
yards.  Though  extremely  portable  as  compared 
with  other  missile  weapon*  of  similar  power, 
SOciliete  are  so  uncertidn  m  ibrir  flight  tMt  tli^ 
are  not  much  used,  except  for  incendiary  parpoeee 
and  againet  savages,  who  greatly  drmd  tiiem. 
Against  cavalry  they  would  l>e  very  useful  if  they 
could  be  depended  on.  The  rocket  troop  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Artillery  did  very  go<Ki  service  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  liowmer,  an«i  ship«'  t>oat*,  which 
eoold  not  I  nrv  a  ^Min  tiring  a  24  pounder  fthdl, 
can  throw  rockets  of  that  weight  iitto  a  place 
nnder  bombardment.    See  PnMITSCHIfY. 

Socket*  a  name  given  to  a  anniber  oi  plaata  of 
tbe  natural  etdar  Cradfen^  and  beloogiBg  to  tbe 


Sinera  Brassica,  Sisymhriuni,  Erysimoni,  Barbarea, 
eeperis,  &C.  Garden  Rocket  (frowtieaJHton,  or 
Eruca  sattva)  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of 
Austria,  with  stem  2  feet  faigb*  upright  and  biandb* 
ins ;  the  leaves  amootb,  eooealeDtk  ent  end  toothed, 
waan  in  flower  it  me  A  strong,  peeuliar,  and 
dieagreeaMe  Mnell ;  Irat  when  it  is  very  voung 
this  smell  is  alin(wt  imperceptible,  and  the  leaves 
arc  used  as  a  salad,  for  which  it  is  frequently 
sown  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  was  formerly 
cultivated  als<i  in  Britain.  The  name  (ianlen 
Mi'ckut  \-  >,'r..Mi  ,ii!SO  to  Hesfierii  mat  I  II'! \< ,  i\.\M\ 
crtlled  Dauie  s  V  ioiet  ( a.  v. ),  a  favourite  ornament  of 
our  flower- Ixirden*.  Tlie  Yellow  Rocket  of  our 
flower  Itordero  is  a  double-flowered  varietv  of  Bar- 
bareu  vtUgarit  (see  Crbss).  'nie  Wild  Rocket 
(Siaymbrium  oj^cinaU,  or  Srytimmm  ^fieuuU*)  ia 
common  in  itritain,  and  ie  ncwietiinea  aowa  aad 
U8e<l  as  a  spring  potherb. 

Rock-flsh.   See  Wrassk. 

Rockford,  capit.al  of  Winnehago  ctninty, 
Illinois,  is  on  both  sidm  uf  the  Rock  River,  86 
milee  by  rail  WNW.  of  Chicago.  It  i«  a  w.  ll- 
built  tOWn»  with  shady  streets,  and  contains  fuun- 
driea,  floor,  paper,  cotton,  and  woollen  mills,  and 
numerous  niannfactories  of  agricultaral  imple- 
nienta.  carriages,  |uim|)H,  chums,  fnmitare, eatlery, 
and  plated  ware,  boota  and  shoes,  watebes,  eoap^ 
Ae.    Pbp.  (1880)  13,129;  (1890)23,584. 

RocKliainpton,  a  town  of  Queensjanil,  Aus- 
tralia, situateu  ou  the  south  hauk  of  the  Fitzroy, 
.3.5  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  420  NW.  of  Brisbane. 
The  town  has  wide  streets,  lined  with  trees,  and 
many  substantial  buildings,  including  the  govern- 
ment offices,  hofipitaL  and  town-hall.  It  owes  ita 
beginning  ( 1858)  to  tlie  extensive  gold-fields  in  the 
Mwbboarhood,  the  annual  yield  otwUcb  is  valued 
at  11,000,000  to  £1,360,000  j  eopper  and  idlver  are 
alao  worked  to  eome  extent  Tbe  land  around 
is  well  adapted  for  grazing.  The  industries  in- 
clude tanning,  soap  and  TsKjt  n1n^  i:l^:  and  meat- 
preserving.  The  chief  port  for  ceniial  i^Hieensland, 
it«  trnile  in  extstrt**  (one-third)  ami  iii)]>orts  renchea 
an  annual  value  of  £1,.'KKJ,(KK).  A  hridgi'  across 
the  Fitzroy,  with  five  spans  of  2.'i2  feet  eacli,  cfui- 
necUi  itockhaiopton  (pop.  7431)  with  its  ttuhurb 
North  Rockliampton  (pop.  iuro). 

Roekliishaiii«  Chablbb  Watsom  Wknt* 
WORTH,  Marquis  of,  a  etateeman  of  tmportanoe 

beyond  his  abilities,  was  bom  in  17.%,  tbe  only 
son  of  that  Thomas  Wat«on  Wentworth  who 
succeeded  as  sixth  Lord  Kockinghani  in  1746.  and 
1%'as  created  nmrquis  the  same  year.  He  had  his 
education  at  Eton,  was  created  Kail  of  Malton  in 
the  Irish  i>eei-age  in  17.")0.  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  seceiml  Marcjuis  of  Kockinghani  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  In  1751  he  was  nominated 
loril  lieutenant  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  1760  made  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
but  soon  found  himself  in  oppuesition  to  the  policy 
of  the  young  king  George  HI.  and  his  favourite 
nunieter,  Bate,  and  was  dismissed  from  bis  lord- 
lieutenamnr  in  1768l  He  found  himself  leader  of 
tbe  eomraiatkiu  Whig  opposition,  after  tbe 
Duke  of  Devonshlra^  deaUi  in  1764,  and  in 
1705  was  called  on  to  form  his  fintt  ministry.  He 
repealed  iIh-  .'>tamii  .\ct,  and  would  have  diuie 
more  ftu'  progroNS  nut  fur  tlie  secret  intrigues  of 
the  (ii  ir,  uided  to  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  hi."  own  want  of  influence  in  parlia- 
ment. Rockingham  resigned  in  .-Vugu?*!  17(  *>,  mi  d 
remained  out  of  oltice  sixtwn  years  in  opiMmUion 
to  Lord  North  and  the  ruinous  |Mdicy  that  lost 
America.  He  again  beoame  premier  in  March 
1782,  with  Fox  and  SMbluna  as  his  secretaries, 
butdied  1st Jnjy  of  theeauiayear.  Seetbeifemoww 
lir  tiM  BaH  of  Mimvle  (S  Tob,  IMIX 
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Kockin^-StoneSf  or  Logans,  are  large  ina«8e« 
of  rock  BO  finely  |H)i!««<l  m  to  move  liackwards  and 
forwanls  with  the  sliKliteat  impulse.  They  occar 
in  nearly  everj-  countrj'.  Some  of  them  appear  to 
be  natural,  others  artificial ;  the  latter  »eem  to 
have  been  formed  by  cutting  away  a  mam  of  rock 
round  the  contre-point  of  it«  iva«e.  The  fonner  are 
chierty  granitic  rocks,  in  which  felspar  is  ahun- 
ilantly  present ;  for,  this  mineral  being  reailily 
decon'i|>o«ed,  the  rock  l>ecome9  disinlegrateii  to 
grit,  wind,  and  dust,  which  are  carrie<l  away  by 
rains  and  wind,  so  that  what  wa«  formerly  a  solid 
rock  soon  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  group  of 
irregularly-shaped  pillars,  separated  into  portions 
by  horizontal  and  vertical  fissures.  As  decay  j>ro- 
ceeds,  the  edges  of  the  blocks  fonning  the  pillar 
are  first  attacked  and  disap(>ear,  anil  the  pillar 
now  )>ecomes  a  pile  of  two  or  more  spheroidal  rocks, 
resting  one  ujwn  the  other.  Should  a  mass  of  rock 
t)e  so  situated  as  to  preserve  its  equilibrium  in 
spite  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  iMse  or  {mint 
of  support,  a  rocking  stone  or  logan  is  the  result. 
Although  rocking  stones  are  most  frequently  of 
a  granitic  nature,  they  occur  also  among  basalts 
and  other  crystalline  igneous  massea.  For  the 
principle  regulating  the  stability  of  equilibrium  of 
rocking-stones,  me  Stability.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  uses  of  these  singular 
objects.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
verj'  early  times  for  purposes  of  divination,  the 
number  of  vibrations  det^-nnining  the  oracle  ;  hence 
it  came  to  l>e  Itelieved  that  sanctity  waa  acquired 
by  Walking  round  them. 

Some  rocking-stones  occur  near  to  remains  of 
ancient  fortifications,  which  seems  to  bear  out  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  that  the 
1>ards  walke^l  round  the  stone  singing,  and  matle  it 
move  as  an  oracle  of  the  fate  of  Ixattle.  In  Greece 
rocking-stones  occur  as  funeral  monument*,  and  are 
generally  found  on  conspicuous  places  near  the  sea. 
Rocking-stones  are  numerous  in  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  Wales.  The  famous  Logan 
Rock,  near  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  is  computed 
to  weigh  over  70  tona.  It  was  wantonly  displaced 
in  18*24  by  Lieutenant  (xoldsmith,  RN.,  and  his 
Itoat's  crew  of  nine  men.  He  had  to  replace  it  at 
a  cost  to  himself  of  £2000 ;  but  whether  it  has 
since  rocked  as  well  as  ever  is  a  moot  point.  Near 
Warton  Crag,  Lancashire,  are  no  less  than  seven 
of  tliese  stone<« ;  and  in  Scotland  they  occur  in  the 


Kucking-oConc  uf  I  andii 


fari<»hes  of  Kirkmichael,  Dron,  and  Abemethy, 
•erthshire,  and  Kells,  Kirkcndbrightsbire.  In 
Ireland  they  are  found  in  many  places  ;  one  situated 
at  a  place "calle<l  Islandmagoe,  on  Brown's  Bay, 
County  .-\ntrim,  is  popularly  l>elieveil  to  acquire  a 
rocking  tremulous  motion  at  the  approach  of  sinners 
and  nmlffartors.  At  Andafionl  (Faroe  Islands)  a 
large  block  of  basalt,  measuring  some  16  feet  in 


length  by  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  rising  for  about 
10  Tect  out  of  the  water,  swings  to  and  fro  with 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  which  is  alxiut  seven  fathoms 
deep.  All  these,  however,  are  as  marbles  com- 
|>ared  \nth  the  rocking-^tone  of  Tandil  in  the 
Argentine  liepublic,  230  miles  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
for  this  weiglifl  over  TOO  tons,  yet  is  so  nicely 
]>oi»ed  that  it  rockn  in  the  wind,  and  ma^'  be  made 
to  crack  a  walnut.  See  Frank  Vincents  Around 
and  About  South  America  (1890),  from  which  our 
illustration  is  copied. 

Rock  Islandt  capital  of  a  county  of  tliat 
name  in  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
Davenport,  Iowa  (the  two  are  connectea  by  a 
wrought-iron  brid(^  which  cost  $1,300,000),  'l81 
miles  by  rail  WSW.  of  Chicaga  The  Island  from 
wliich  the  town  is  named  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  used  as  a  public  park ;  on  it  the 
government  has  erected  a  great  arsenal  and  armour}'. 
The  channel  to  the  east  of  the  island  has  lieen 
<lamuied  so  as  to  furnish  immense  water-|>ower, 
and  the  city  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  besides 
foundries,  machine-shops,  glass-works,  &c.  Pop. 
(1880)  11,659;  (1890)  13,634. 

Rorklandf  ( l )  capital  of  Knox  county,  Maine, 
on  the  west  side  of  Penolmcot  Bay,  88  miles  by 
rail  ENE.  of  Portland.  The  Boston  and  Bangor 
steamlwats  touch  here.  The  city  has  granite 
quarries,  and  many  lime-kilns ;  it  ships  a  million 
casks  of  lime  yearly,  and  the  New  York  [Mist-ufiic« 
and  St  Louis  custom-house  are  among  the  stnic- 
tures  built  of  its  granite.  Shipbuilding  is  carried 
on,  and  there  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  lic. 
Pop.  (1890  )  8174.— (2)  Rockland,  Massachusetts, 
19  miles  by  rail  SSE.  of  Boston,  contains  large 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  and  a  {wp.  ( 1890)  of  5213. 

Rockland  Lake,  near  the  Hudson,  30  miles 
N.  of  Now  York  Citj',  is  3  miles  in  circumference, 
and  fiiniiHhes  200, UOO  tons  of  ice  annually. 

RockUllK  (Oritu),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Cod 
family  Gadidie,  represented  on  the  Britii»h  coasts 
by  several  st>ecie8  distinguished  among  other  things 
by  the  nnnuwr  ( 3-5 )  of  barbels.   The  larger  species 


Three-bearded  Roekliof  or  Sea  Losch. 


reach  a  length  of  17  inches ;  but  none  are  of  any 
value  as  fiMMl,  their  tlesh  acquiring  an  unpleasant 
Hinell  a  few  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
water. 

Rock-oil.   See  PETROi.KrM. 

Kock*|)lailts,  in  Gardening,  a  term  applie<l  to 
a  very  nuficellaneous  group  of  plants,  which  by 
their  habit  of  gnjwth  are  adapte«l  t<i  a<lom  rockerie*. 
The  plants  are  generally  of  lowly  habit,  eitlier 
tufteo,  creeping,  or  trailing.  They  may  Ikj  shrubby 
or  herbaceous  perennials,  and  certain  annuals  of 
trailing  habit  are  occasionally  used  for  temporarj- 
effects.  But  the  more  restricted  use  of  the  term 
comprehends  merely  the  numerous  species  of 
AupiNK  Plants  (q.V.)  and  such  as  resemble  these 
in  their  habit  and  adaptability  to  the  purpose  in 
view— the  clothing  of  rock-work  \»ith  verdure  and 
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with  iluwertt  iu  iiiiitatioa  ul  the  natural  oondition^ 
in  which  the  Alpine  flor&  appMum  in  Alpine  x«|gii»D8 
and  in  high  latitadefc 

Roek  River  riM  in  tlw  aonth-euteni  portion 

of  Wiaconain,  and  flows  south  into  Illinois,  thence 
south-went,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi 
dmil&s  below  Ilock  Island.  Its  course  of  375  iiiik'^, 
much  brukeu  by  falU,  is  through  a  region  noted  fur 
its  beauty  and  fertility. 

Rock^rofie.  See  Cibti». 
Rock-salt.  See  Salt. 

Kock-soapf  n  mineral  cunsisting  of  silica, 
aluiiiinii,  peroxide  of  iron,  tiiul  water,  the  silica 
iiearlj-  one-liiilf,  tlie  iiluiiiitia  ami  the  water  souie- 
tiines  nearly  eacli  one-fourtb  of  the  whole.  It  is 
«irthy,  easily  broken,  black  or  nearly  so,  very  soft, 
and  easily  cut  vtith  m  knife,  is  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  adheres  stroo^y  to  the  tongue.  It  is  valued 
bv  painters  for  crayons.  It  is  lound  iu  Poland, 
Tnnringia,  and  Bohemia,  and  occurs  in  basaltic - 
roeka  in  the  Isle  of  Kkye  and  Antrim,  in  the  form 
of  nodules  of  a  greenisn-gray  or  brown  ooloor.  It 
is  only  found  massive. 

Kock-tenpldS*  In  many  pnrts  of  Western 
India,  aa  at  Eflora,  Elepliaiua,  Karli,  and  Salsette 
Ishuid,  natural  rocks  have  been  cut  iuto  temples ; 
as  also  into  caves  and  forts  ( see  the  articles  men- 
tioned). Out  of  India  well-known  instances  of  the 
same  Und  occur  at  Petra  ( q.  v. )  in  the  Arabian 
I>BMrt»  at  ^a-Simbel  (^'V.)  in  £gs;p^  and  in 
Chink  ud  Siaai.  Theire  are  remarkable  oare- 
temples  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Missouri, 
between  the  Salt  River  and  Otter  Creek,  and 
another  near  Manchester  in  Ohio.  The  rock-dwell- 
ings  of  (  'olormio,  >S;e.,  are  tlescriljeil  at  ('.WE.  Jriee 
Jamex  Fer^,'UN.Hon,  Ji'ji-k-ciit  Teinuifsof  Iiulin  [  1864), 
with  seventy- four  phutc^^raphs  by  Major  Ciill. 

Rocky  Moantaln  Goat  (Aploctrus),  a 
beaatifnl  antm^l  of  the  antelope  family,  which 
InfaaliitB  tlie  heights  <rf  the  liocky  Mountains  be- 
tween tin  forests  and  Aa  saow-liiiB,  from  the  44th 
to  Che  S5th  de^Erse  of  latltudeb  It  is  abont  the  sixe 
of  a  goat,  but  is  handsomer  and  more  thickset,  and 
has  stronger  le^.  It  is  completely  covered  with 
long,  thick,  white  hair,  which  forms  an  erect  mane 
alonj?  the  iniildlc  of  the  back  from  hetween  the 
horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Thougli  it  is  hunted 
bv  the  trappei^^,  ita  llesli  i»  not  valued  a»  food. 
TTje  above  species  and  the  I'rong-homed  antelope 
(AntUoaxprn)  are  the  only  antebpes  which  occur 
in  the  Hew  World.— For  the  Itoeky  Mountain 
Sheep,  see  Aroali,  Sheep. 

Rocky  Mountains,  a  name  formerly  rame- 
what  loosely  applied  to  all  the  moantaiii.t  (>f  North 
America  between  the  CJreat  Plains  r«pyri«fct  \mi  in  uJi- 
and  the  I'acilic  I  )cean,  '\»  a  term  by  J.  B.  Lip|iia«iiti 
now  u.Hed  to  desi>;tiftt«  oidy  the  Comft^y. 
eastern  ran^'es  of  tlie  ^'rent  rVirdilleran  system. 
This  vast  mountain-system  aniuires  its  ^'roatest 
breadth  within  the  limits  of  tne  United  States, 
where  between  t!in  pnrfvllels  38*  and  42"*  N.  lat.  it 
attains  a  width  1  :  ri  <  re  than  1000  miles.  Toward 
the  north  and  the  south  the  plateaus  of  tltis  high- 
land gradnally  diminiah  in  oreadth.  but  they  are 
endowd  on  the  ^ist  luid  on  the  west  by  hidk  moun- 
tain-cbiuns.  Those  forming  the  western  mmndary 
are  the  Sierra  Nevada  ana  the  Pa-scade  Ran^jes 
(q.v.),  and  the  eastern  chains  8tTet<  liirig  witli  unin- 
terrupted continuity  from  the  southern  lK>nler8  of 
the  United StAt^is  thrc)u^;h  tiie  Domiiiion  of  Canada 
to  tlie  .\rotic  <  trean  constitute  •  l  ''  "'ky  Moun- 
tains. Iletween  these  eastern  ami  we.stern  Iwand- 
I  aries  the  plateau  region  is  ^jreatly  diversified  l>y 
chains  which,  as  a  rule,  treml  in  tiie  same  general 
dixertion  M&e  horder  ranges. 

The  Dana  'Bocky  Mountains'  i«  paealiarly 


appropriate,  as  tliere  probably  exists  nowhere  else 
such  an  exten.sive  region  of  naked  rock  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  geological 
stniotare  is  eoofipleic,  but  the  neater  part  of  the 
rocks  exposed  arn  Mesozoic  Intenuineled  with 
Tertiary  and  Quateruarv  depomts.  As  this  system 
is  canseqaently  of  modb  more  recent  origin  tlian 
the  AppalMmans,  it  is  naturally  higher,  and  it 

f resents  also  a  sharper  and  more  rugged  outline. 
tA  remarkably  barren  aspect  is  due  also  to  other 
j^f  '  1,  )|_'ii-!al  peculiarities  and  to  climatic  cause.s.  In 
comparatively  recent  ages  this  whole  regiuu  Ima 
been  the  Hcene  of  vast  volcanic  erii  tit  ions,  and  the 
lava  overHows  which  have'  covered  the  stratified 
rocks  in  inanv  phices  to  a  depth  of  thousands  of 
feet  have  augmented  the  expanse  of  sterile  surface. 
By  resisting  the  erosion  of  the  streams  and  of  the 
ataioephere,  these  lava  beds  have  also  greatly 
aided  in  producing  the  precipitous  and  deeply 
furrowed  watercoones  by  which  this  wondentU 
plateau  region  is  traversed.  The  high  mountain 
tianier  at  tlie  veetem  boondaiy  of  uie  hjritlaiid 
robs  the  winds  iriiidi  sweep  amiss  the  Paeifie  of 
much  of  their  moisture,  and  the  great  aridity  of 
tluji  region  thus  prevents  the  growtn  of  vegetation. 
The  surface  u  consequently  exposed  to  continued 
erosive  action,  which  is  specially  rapid  at  sncli  great 
elevations.  The  denudation  i»  tlu  ik  [<  i  i  j  lid' 
as  the  sand  and  smaller  disintegrti.[.e(i  tragment^ 
are  swept  away  hy  the  winds,  and  uo  opjxjrtunity 
is  afforded  for  the  accumulation  of  a  soU.  On 
account  of  these  various  causes  the  erosion  of  the 
surface  is  uneven,  and  the  region  displays  a 
labyrinth  of  naked  crags  and  peaks  arising  from 
plateaus  crossed  by  toweciag  difBs  or  deep  cafions, 
with  here  and  thera  an  ieolawd  butte.  The  scenery 
of  the  wondecfol  mms  or  ntetaan  reigion  wliieh  lies 
between  the  eastern  aoa  weetem  nmgee  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  extends  from  southern 
Wyoming  through  w^tem  Colorado,  eastern 
Utah,  and  south  int<i  N<  v  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
is  unequalled  by  that  ot  nuy  other  jK)rtion  of  the 
glolie.  The  country  is  diviuetl  1  >  fjmlt-,  flexure.s, 
and  deep  caiions  into  nuniorous  Ijio*  r.s  ur  sejiarate 
plateaus,  and  the  wonderful  carving  of  the  rix-k^ 
and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  exposed  strata 
almost  surpass  belief. 

A  high  plateau  region  in  Wyoming,  over  which 
passes  tne  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  marks  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  a  northern  and 
a  tioathem  group,  each  of  which  has  its  characteristic 
featorea.  The  ooatiaeiital  divide  wlueh  extends 
north  and  south  vith  the  ransee  of  flte  Rocky 
Mountains  culnunatee  in  this  plateau,  where  are 
found  the  extreme  head- waters  of  the  three  groat 
river-systems  of  the  United  State.s— the  Mis,sissippi, 
the  Columbia,  ami  tlie  Uokirado.  The  range.s  of 
the  southern  group  have  a  general  north  and  twiuth 
trend,  and  are  higher  than  those  of  the  northern 
group.  As  there  are  several  elevated  valleys  known 
iis  'Parks'  enclosed  between  the  parallel  ranges, 
this  group  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Park  System. 
It  extends  southward  from  the  Laramie  Plains 
across  central  Colorado  into  New  Mexico.  Its 
greatest  development  is  in  Colorado,  where  there 
are  noaxly  forty  ^eaks  each  over  14,000  feet  in 
iudghfe  11m  Medieme  Bow  Range  aod  the  Colorado 
or  nont  Range  form  the  easteni  edgeof  the  Rocky 
Mountain  System,  and  rise  abruptly  from  the 
gentler  slope  of  the  Plains.  In  this  range  are  the 
well-known  landmarks.  Long's  Peak  (U,"271  feet) 
and  Pike's  Peak  (14,134  feet),  as  well  a.s  (Iray'n 
Peak  (14,341  feet),  its  higiiest  jHiint,  which  is  too 
far  west  to  be  visible  fnim  the  PlaitLy.  This  range 
forms  the  eastern  wall  of  North,  Middle,  and 
South  Parks,  and  the  Park  Kange  constitutes  their 
western  boundary.  To  the  west  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  Park  Range  liee  the  Sawatoh  Baqge^ 
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with  the  famouH  Mount  of  the  Holv  Cross  (14,176 
feet  I  ami  Muunt  Harvard  (14,375  ?eet  I.  Farther 
south  are  the  8&n  Juan  Mountains,  which  consti- 
tute the  wentern  Iwundarj'  of  San  Luia  Park.  To 
the  north  and  west  of  thi«  range  lies  a  high  broken 
country  merging  into  the  mem  region  m  western 
Colorada  Unoompobgre  Peak  ( 14,406  feet)  is  the 
culminating  point  of  this  Bection.  The  eastern 
bordaral  San  Luis  Fmtk  isfoniMd  kgrtike  Saofra 
CMrto  Range,  whieh  ii  aliiHirt  a  eontiniMtiaii  of 
the  Sawatoh.  ItH  loftiest  summit,  Rlanca  Peak 
( 14,463  fwt ).  in  the  higliest  point  of  the  *  Rockies.' 
The  Klk  MountaiiiH,  a  series  of  short  parallel 
rangen  with  sharp  \iilcaiiic  [>eaks,  lie  to  tlie  west 
of  the  S.iwatcli  RHll^;e.  In  the  Parks  ri-c  the 
h»*fi<l  wati  rs  of  the  North  and  thi?  Sovith  I'latte, 
the  Arkansas,  the  (irand,  and  tin-  Ki^i  (iramle. 
Beside  these  larue  parks  there  are  among  these 
ranees  many  smaller  but  beautiful  rallevs.  West 
of  tne  Park  Range  are  the  Uintah  Nlonntains, 
compose<l  of  a  broad  fold  of  thick  strata,  of  which 
the  Upper  Tertiary  and  Cretaoeons  layers  have  been 
eirod«a  to  the  depui  of  more  than  8  luiles,  exposing 
the  oadailjriBg  CMrbanifaraui  looka,  Tbk  nose 
haa  an  eaat  and  wsife  traad,  and  eoDneeCi  the 
eastern  and  western  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
System.  The  most  in)|>ortant  of  the  western  ranges 
are  the  Wahnatch  .Mountains,  wliich  form  a  part 
of  the  eawtem  rim  of  the  Great  Basin  (q.v. ),  and 
which  serve  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
northern  and  southern  groups  of  thin  systetn.  The 
grcate«t  development  of  the  nortlicrn  gniup  is  in 
\Vyoming.  The  Wind  liiver  Mountains  are  the 
highest  of  the  ranges,  with  Fremont's  Peak 
(13,700  feet)  as  the  culminating  point.  To  the 
wast  are  the  Tetons,  Mount  Hayden  ( 13,091  feet), 
and  tba  Snake  Kivar  Moontaina  The  moontains 
of  the  northam  gnmp  are  wilder  and  loM  ace—ible 


there  are  but  few  prominent  peaku  except  in  the 


groups  already  mentione<l  and  in  the  geyser  retpon 
of  the  Yellowstone.  In  Idaiiu  and  >iontAna  there 
are  numerous  enclo»»<Ml  iiiount-ain  valleys,  which  are 
calle<i  '  Parks'  or  '  I'rairie«,'  but  they  are  not  so 
high  as  the  '  Parks'  of  Colorado.  The  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  form  the  divide  between  the  hea<)  ■  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  those  of  the  Columbia,  and 
also  between  the  tribataries  of  Clarke's  Fork  and  of 
the  Snake  River.  The  Lapwai  and  Cwurd' Alone 
iBQgeo,  which  lie  to  the  weat  and  northwest,  eon- 
neet  the  Rocky  MonntalBa  with  the  Blue  Moon- 
taina,  and  between  tiMW  jnoape  and  the  Cascade 
Range  are  tin  Great  Puina  of  the  Columbia 
River.  YeUowstone  Park  (q.v.),  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Wyoming,  is  famous  for  its  hot 
springs,  gevsers,  mud  volciunw^.  and  its  wonderful 
scenery.  The  disposition  of  the  mountains  towanl 
the  eiLst  is  {>eculiar,  as  they  "MTur  in  more  or  h«s.s 
(ietacht'd  and  isolated  grouits,  among  which  are  the 
Cnwy  Miiurit.iiiis,  .Judith  Sloiititains,  and  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  Still  farther  east  are  the  Black 
Hills,  completely  detache<l  from  the  main  system, 
and  noted  for  taeir  mineral  wealth.  Beyond  the 
Canadian  line  too  little  is  known  of  the  Rocky 
Moontaina  to  warrant  a  detailed  descriptiop. 
Mount  Hooker  and  Mount  Brown  are  the  most 
noted  pealia.  The  highland  gradually  descends 
toward  the  north,  reaching  an  elevation  of  about 
800  feet  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
the  northern  ranges  form  the  divide  between  the 
heail  waten  of  MM  Mankind  and  the  Yokon 
rivers. 

Rococo,  or  KocAiLLE,  a  name  given  to  the 
venr  debased  style  of  architecture  and  decoration 
•tmUk  succeedea  the  first  revival  of  Italian  archi- 
teetnro.  It  is  ornamental  design  ran  mad,  without 


principle  or  ta.ste.  The  ornament  consist,s  of  |.tanel« 
with  their  mouldings  liroken  or  curved  at  the 
angles,  and  filled  witli  leafage,  shell-work,  muMcal 
instruments,  marks,  &c.  This  style  i)revaile<i  in 
Germaqy  and  fielginin  daring  the  loth  oeatoiy. 


and  in  France  from  the  time  of  Henrj-  IV.  to  the 
Revolution  Tlie  illustration  shows  an  example 
from  an  altar  in  the  church  of  St  Jame«,  Antwerp. 

KocroU  a  tUld-ehuis  fortress  of  France,  depart- 
ment Aidenneat  M  milee  MW.  of  Sedan,  and  2 
from  the  Bdgiaa  frontier.  It  is  eitaated  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes.  Pop.  1781.  HoM  Hw  Oreat 
Condi  {<l.v.)  broke  the  reputation  of  iavindbiUtr 
long  eniofed  bf  tha  Snaniah  infaatiy,  Maj  11^ 
1643. 

Sod,  called  also  a  pole,  or  perch,  a  measure  of 
length,  equivalent  to  6i  vards,  or  16^  feet  The 
square  rod,  called  genendly  a  rood,  is  employed  in 
estimating  maaeoiy^woik,  and  contains  16^  x  16^ 

or  '272^  square  fset 

Rodbertam  Johamv  Karl,  designated  the 

founder  of  scientific  socialisni,  was  tjom  the  eon  of 
a  profeesor  at  Greifswald  on  12th  August  1806.  and 
studied  law  at  GOttin^n  and  Berlin.  For  a  few 
yean  he  held  law  i^pomtments  under  the  Ptunan 
government,  but  in  1836  settled  down  on  his 
country  estate  aft  Jagetiow  in  FomerBnla,  and 
toinod  hie  attentloB  eniefly  to  economic  stodiea 
In  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
National  .4s.'»enibly,  and  for  a  fortnight  tilled  the 
post  of  minister  of  Worship  and  Education  ;  lu  the 
following  year  he  carried  the  adoption  of  the 
Frankfort  constitution  for  the  empire,  Imt  retire»l 
fr'Hii  life  when  the  Prussian  elet'tojs  were 

grouped  in  three  separate  classes.  He  died  on  6th 
I>eeeriiher  IHT'i.  Although  a  socialist,  HtHn»ertu.'» 
was  not  a  dcmiigogic  agitator  :  he  believed  that  the 
socialistic  ideal  will  \M>rk  itself  out  gradually 
according  to  the  natural  laws  of  change  and  pro- 
gress. Indeed  he  fixed  upon  five  centuries  as  the 
time  it  will  take  to  edneata  the  people,  the  demo- 
cracy, up  to  the  sodaHstie  ideal  When  that  ideel 
is  realised  the  state  will  be  the  owner  of  all  the 
land  and  capital  of  a  country,  and  will  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  total  products  of  human 
laliour  amongst  those  who  do  the  laliour,  apportion- 
ing to  oat'h  a  share  corres]>on<ling  to  his  work. 
(  His  fnnilamental  (»cononiic  principle  wh-s  of  course 
that  lalMiur  is  the  true  and  only  source  of  wealth.) 
In  the  meantime  he  would  not  int«rfere  with  the 
working  of  the  established  laws  of  capital  and 
laml,  nor  with  the  principles  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment. On  behalf  of  the  worlem  he  advocated  that 
the  govenunent  ahonld  fix  a  nonnal  working-day. 
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a  normal  day's  work,  and  a  maximum  and  mini 
iiiiuit  of  waged.  HiM  views  are  laid  down  in  Zur 
Kenntnus  unserer  gtaatswirthMchaftlichen  Ztittande 
(1S42),  SoziaU  Briefe  (1860-51  and  18M),  Zur 
Erklarung  der  KrttUtnot  dtt  GrundbttUau  (1868- 
09),  'Der  Nonnalarbeitstag '  aod  olJwr  pwws  in 
Tubtnger  ZeiUekrift  ( 1878  €<  $eq.),  and  otoat*  tn 
Jahrmteher  Jur  NcUioHololonomie. 

His  Briefe  und  AuftiUze  were  edited  by  B.  Meyer 
{%  vols.  iHttL  and  his  KUnure  SekrifUn  \»j  M.  Wirth 
(Bwlin,  1890).  See  moDugraphi  by  K.  Adler  ( 1884 )  and 
INetiel  ( inm-  S.S ).    8««  s1m>  SociAuait. 

Kodentia  (Lat.  'gnawers'),  an  order  of 
MaiiinmU  uioro  rich  in  Njx'tii'?!  lliaii  any  of  (lie 
Others,  including  anmng  lU  familiar  rcprc»entA- 
tives  gfjuirrclH,  marmots,  beavers,  rate  and  mice, 
lenimingi,  poroupuiefl,  guinea-pigs,  hares  and 
tahbita.    Most  are  terreetrial,  and  many  are 


.Skull  iif  ('oimiion  I'dicupine  {Hi/ttriz  critlata): 

The  liiwrr  J»w  imrtly  In  iH'Ctimi  to  ittiow  the  lower  llicisiir  tooth. 

barrowers,  but  a  few  are  arboreal  or  even  semi- 
aauatic.  All  are  veoetarian,  and  gnaw  their  food. 
Tney  are  repraeented  in  all  partn  of  tite  world. 

AmoBg  the  aoatomical  characteristics  of  Rodente 
may  Iw  noted  the  chisel-like  edse  of  the  incisor 
teeth,  which  wear  away  in  front  less  rapidlv  than 
th({y  do  behind*  when  the  enamel  eoatiag  la  thinner 
or  aheent;  the  ndaetlon  of  the  Indaon  to  two 
above  and  two  below,  except  in  the  hares  and 
rabbits,  in  which  there  are  four  above  ;  the  fact 
that  the  incisors  and  sometimes  the  hark  t*eth  al(*o 
are  riMjtless,  and  continue  RroNviiig  from  persistant 
J)tjl]»i ;  the  ftl>«enci-  of  ciiiiiiio  ttM^tli,  and  the  |irfsciico 
of  a  large  MpAce  hetweon  inoisons  and  jirL'irit>!ars  ; 
the  condyle  ui  wliich  the  lower  jaw  \Miiks  is 
elongateil  from  before  Vmckwanis — au  adapiHiiun 
to  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  character- 
istic of  rodent  gnawing :  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  smooth,  and  leave  the  oeiebellnm  uncovered  ; 
the  intestine,  as  in  many  herbivorous  animals,  has 
a  large  csecum ;  the  uterus  is  two-homed,  the 
nlaeaotatioB  dieeoidal  and  decidoate;  the  i«pio> 
ovetien  Is  in  many  eases  very  prolifle. 

deunffeotion. —Bub-order  Simplicidentata— with 
only  one  j^dr  of  upper  incisors,  hanng  enamel  only 
in  m>nt.  TIuh  «ub-order  incltnlw  wiuii  rel.M  i  SoiuruH ), 
flying  squirrels  ( Pterornys  ana  Sciuroptt'rus ), 
m)irmot«  ( ArrtoniVH  i,  iM'averN  (('lu'^tor),  dormice 
(Myoxido"),  ratJi  ami  mice,  voles,  lemmings,  musk- 
rat*  ( Murida- ),  potiche<l-rat«  ( (  Jeomyidw),  thecapy- 
l)ara  { HydrochaeruH),  porcupines  ( Hystricidw), 
agoutis  ( Dasyprocta ),  guinea  pigs  (Cavia).  Sub- 
tler Lhiplicidentata— with  two  pairs  of  incisors  in 
the  upuer  jaw,  the  aeeond  pur  behind  the  first,  tlw 
enamel  extending  round  the  teeth,  but  thinner 
ppateiioily.  This  sub-order  includes  only  the 
Picas  or  tailless  hares  (Lagomys}  and  the  hares 
and  labhlte  (Lepns). 

See  Waterhaose,  Ifaturat  Hiitarjf  of  JfasiwaHs. 
ToL  ii.  'Rodentis'  (1818);  Flower  and  lordekker, 
Mammali,  Lirin/j  and  Extinct  (Lond.  1891). 

RoAerie,  'the  last  of  the  Goths,'  whose 
tragle  death,  eoinoideDt  with  the  dwrafdl  of  the 


ViMigothic  monarchy  in  Si>ain,  ha«  inspired  poete 
and  romancers  (Scott,  Southey,  Geioel,  I^ahn) 
to  throw  round  1dm  a  halo  of  gloiy.  Next  to 
nothing  authentic  is  known  about  him ;  but 
aooording  to  the  commonly  accei>t<.Hi  legend,  he 
was  the  eon  of  a  noble  wlio  was  blinded  oy  King 
Witisa.  A  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against 
the  hated  Witl»  fcgr  the  eleigy  and  the  mM«of 
Roman  Mood,  Roderie  wia  elevated  to  the  tiirone 
(710).  The  sons  of  Witiza,  however,  bided  their 
time,  meanwhile  submitting  to  the  UMurjMjr.  At 
length  certain  malcontent  nobles  were  engaged  in 
a  jiint  to  iletlirone  Kwleric  by  Count  Julian,  the 
go\  ernor  of  ( 'eiitn  ( ill  North  A f Ilea),  whose  daughter 
had  IttHiii  uutragtni  by  the  VisiKothic  king.  Julian 
brought  over  with  him  a  Moorish  chief  named 
Tarik  at  the  iiead  of  1*2,000  men.  Kodeiic  nu  t  the 
invading  army  on  tlie  ItankH  of  the  Guadalete,  near 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  on  26tli  July  711.  The  battle 
raged  six  days ;  but  the  sons  of  Witixa,  who  com- 
mande<l  the  wings  of  the  Christian  army,  deserted 
during  the  contest,  and  the  rout  of  the  Visigoths 
waa  eowpletai  Roderio  eitlier  died  on  the  field  or 
waa  droivnad  in  the  Oaadalete,  whilst  attempting 
to  swim  hie  home  across.  A  third  version,  liow- 
ever,  relates  that  he  escape«I  and  iiassed  the  rest  of 
his  life  a.H  a  pious  hermit.  Hy  this  victoiy  the 
Arabs  became  masters  of  southern  Spain. 

RodSZ*  a  town  of  sontlieni  France  (dept.  Avey- 
ron),  stands  on  a  Ixtld  hluli  encircleil  by  the  Avey- 
ron,  148  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Montpellier.  Tfie 
('Othio  cathedral^  1277-1535)  has  a  tower,  280  fe<'t 
high,  crowned  by  a  colossal  image  of  the  l^lgin. 
There  ate  several  medlmval  hooeae,  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  and  n  rastoied  Roman 
aqueduct.  Caal-roiningf  doth-making,  tanning, 
and  cattle-dealing  are  the  principal  ocenpations. 
Pop.  (1H:'2)  l-2,m  ;  (1888)  U,5tM):  VIAm. 

Rodgers,  John,  .American  naval  otticer,  was 
liorn  in  Maryland,  11th  July  1771,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  colonel  of  militia.  He  was  a  captain  in  the 
meiehant  service  by  1789,  and  in  1798  entered  the 
navy.  In  1806  he  extorted  from  Tripoli  and  from 
Tunis  treaties  abolishing  blackmail  and  forbidding 
the  alairay  of  Christian  eaptivea.  On  9td  Jnne 
181S  he  fired  with  Me  own  hand  tiie  firet  ahot  in 
the  war  vrith  Britain,  and  during  the  war  he  took 
twenty-three  prizes.  He  died  1st  August  1838. — 
His  son,  John  Kodoers  ( 1812-82),  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  captured  a  Confederate  ironclad,  and  rose  to 
be  rear  atlmiral  (1H69),  and  supenntendeBt  of  the 
United  States  naval  olwervatory  ( 1877). 

■odin*  AtrouSTE,  the  foremost  of  contemporary 
French  sculptors,  was  l>orn  at  l^ari-n  in  1S40,  studied 
under  Barye,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  in 
187S.  He  lias  raodimed  great  scriptural  and  sym- 
boUeal  groups,  Imt  la  beet  known  by  his  portrait 
basts  and  statues,  notahlj  tiia  boat  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Victor  H  ngo.  See  Ifonkhoose  in  tiie  Fort- 
folio  (1887) ;  and  Brownell,  French  Art{\fm). 

Kodman,  Thoma.s  Jefferson  (1815  71),  an 
American  soKiier,  inventor  of  a  method  of  casting 
cannon.    See  article  C.VNNUX,  Vol.  II.  p.  714. 

Rodney,  (If-orge  linvixiEs  Rodney,  Lord, 
English  atrmiial,  l>om  19tli  Februarj'  1718,  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Rodney,  a  cadet  of  an 
ancient  .Somersetshire*  family,  the  elder  branch  of 
which  had  merged  in  that  of  Brydgc8,  and  was  at 
this  time  represented  by  the  first  Duke  of  Cliandos. 
Henry  Rodney  served  tor  a  few  years  as  comet  of 
hone  in  the  wars  of  William  IlL  and  Anne,  and 
afterwards,  settling  at  Waltan<oo-Thamee,  obtained 
an  appointment  under  George  I.  as  commander  of 
one  of  the  royal  yachts.  In  this  capacity  he  waa 
noticed  by  the  kirii,',  who  offereil  t-o  slant!  as  go<l- 
father  to  his  second  son.  The  Duke  of  Chandos 
waa  the  other  godfatlier,  and  after  tlm  two  the  boy 
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WM  diriatemd  George  Brydse*.   He  raeeired  Us 

early  edneation  at  Harrow,  wnidi  he  qoitted  at  tlie 

ag«  of  twelve  to  enter  the  navy  as  a  Hdng'^  letter 

boy.'  After  servine  chiefly  on  the  Newfountlliiml 
stAtioD  he  was  inaae  a  lieutftiant  in  173U  in  the 
Metiit«rranean ;    in    17l'2   hr  jironioKKl  liy 

Adniiml  Mathews  U>  \»-  jHi--t  cMiitain.  ami  wa-s  sent 
hiiiiie  ill  roniniand  of  tlir-  J'l  i/in"uf/i ,  a  JUgun  shi]!. 
He  afttTwanls  successively  coriiinaniied  thf  .S'/ifcr 
nrss,  f.K'l/itir  Castle,  and  Ceiitiirion,  and  in  1747 
tiif  Edijle,  in  which  he  had  a  brilliant  share  in 
Ilawkp  H  victory  over  L'Etendabre  on  14th  October. 
In  1748  Rodney  went  out  in  the  Huin/x/w  as 
govenior  of  Newfoundland  and  cominamier  in  chief 
on  that  station,  where  he  remained  till  17fiS;  in 
178t  be  couimaiided  the  Fvmnieim,  maA  tnm  1764 
to  17C7  the  JMmee  Otont.  Be  via  then  appointed 
to  the  DkAMk,  one  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  in  the  futile  expe<Iition  against  Rochefort, 
anil  in  1758  under  IVwcawen  at  the  capture  of 
Louisbnrj;.  In  May  17r)9  Ro<lney  wa»  pmniote<l 
to  )>e  rear  adniiral.  and  in  .luly  conunandeil  the 
Hmall  Hiinadroti  which  l»inil>arded  Havre  and 
deatniytM  the  tiiitiila  of  llat  bott«nie<l  huat^  cnl 
lected  for  the  projMwe*!  invasion  of  Eni'land.  In 
October  1761  he  was  appointed  comniamler-in  chit  f 
on  the  Leeward  IslanoB  station,  where  in  the  eaily 

Eart  of  1702,  in  eo-OMMtion  with  the  land  forcen, 
e  captured  SlBrttam|Mb  St  Lucia,  and  Grenada, 
lo  October  he  wee  Dromofeed  to  be  vice-admiral, 
and  tetnraing  to  Eiwland  ia  August  1763  was 
eieeted  a  baranet»  ttal  inmuf  ITM.  In  Novem- 
W  1788  he  wee  MMMiDted  gotewior  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  but  in  17/1  was  recalled  to  active  M>rvice, 
was  promoted  to  be  admiral,  nondnate<l  rear- 
admiral  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  sent  out  a.s  com- 
man<ler-in  chief  at  Jamaica,  lie  hoj)ed  that  he 
nii^dit  uneooed  to  the  office  of  governor,  which 
Viecanie  vacant  in  1773;  but  in  his  cointiiand  he 
ha<l  shown  an  independence  winch  was  di>ta>iteful 
to  Lonl  Sandwich,  and  his  application  was  un- 
succeWul.  In  1774  he  retume«l  to  England,  and 
for  the  next  five  yearn  was  left  on  half-pay,  in  very 
embarrassed  circumstances,  which  cnmiielle^l  him 
to  retire  to  France.  It  was  not  till  October  1779 
that  he  was  M(ain  appointed  oonimaoder-in-chief 
•ltheLeewaidlBlaad|.aiid  en  »th Deoember  he 
pat  to  sea  with,  la  tddithn  to  the  Weet  Indian 
ships,  a  powerfnl  ■qoadron  and  a  large  convoy  of 
store-ships  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  then  besiep^l 
by  the  Spaniard!*.  On  9th  Jniiuary  1780,  when 
broail  olTrape  Fini!<t«^rre,  he  fell  in  with  a  convoy 
of  Spanish  --tore  ships  umler  the  encort  of  a  64  fjun 
ship,  all  ol  which  lie  captured.  Passinfj  Cape  St 
Vinet'tit  on  the  Itith  lie  met  tiie  Spanish  squadron 
under  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  which  he  attacke«i 
with  a  clash  and  vigour  that  carried  everything 
before  him.  Seven  ships  out  of  eleven  were  taken 
or  destroyed  ;  the  others  managed  to  escape  into 
Cailiz.  Gibraltar  was  thus  relieved  without  nirthcr 
difficulty  than  was  caiued  by  the  weather ;  and  on 
13th  Febmavy  BodiMgr  Miled  lor  the  Weet  ladies. 
Be  had  aeareeiy  reaehM  8t  Lnefaw  wUeh  he  made 
his  headqaarters,  when  he  had  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Count  de  Guichen  hml  put 
to  sea  from  Martiiii<jue.  He  ininiediately  ffdlnwfMl, 
and  overtakiiij:  it  on  the  17th  .\i>ril  fou^dit  an 
action  in  wliidi,  in  despite  of  the  hghting 
in-<t riii-t i<>ti->,  h>'  atteniptetl  to  concentrate  his  force 
on  till-  rt-ar  of  tlie  enemy's  line.  I  iiloitmiiitfly 
hia  signals  \vert>  not  sutliciently  clear,  tlie  Hag- 
officers  and  captains  did  not  understand  what  was 
pnifMised,  and  the  clever  attempt  resulteil  in  com- 
jiarative  fiailare.  During;  the  following  May  he 
a;:nin  twice  met  De  Guichen,  but  without  lieing 
uMe  to  bring  Uu  to  a  decisive  enoagement.  In 
jijoveniber  he  wae  nominated  a  K.B.t  aad  ia 
Jmuaaxy  1781,  in  eibedleBee  to  tgrnki  oidece  from 


hone,  he  eelied  on  St  Entatia  and  the  other 
Dutch  BottieineBtB ;  hnt  hia  health  having  broken 
down  be  was  eompelled  to  retnm  to  England  a  few 

months  later.  In  December  17S1  he  nj;ain  s/iiled 
for  the  West  Indiej* ;  and,  a»  Wfore,  shortly  after 
arriving  at  St  Liicia  he  had  intellij^eiice  of  the 
Krencii  Heet,  under  ('omit  de  (irasse,  having'  sailed, 
with  some  r>(XX)  troops  on  lioaril,  for  ('a]»e  Pran<;ois, 
where  it  was  to  join  a  strong  Spanish  tleet  for  an 
attack  on  Jamaica.  Ahreast  of  LKjniinica  Itodney 
came  in  sight  of  it,  and,  after  an  indecisive  skir- 
niisli  on  the  5>th  April,  Imd  the  good  fortune,  on 
the  12th  April  1782,  to  bring  it  to  close  action; 
and  being  enabled,  by  the  varying  nature  of  the 
wind,  topeee  throof^  tlie  enemy's  une,  he  gained  a 
briltiaot  rietoiy,  reoderad  etUl  more  crushing  bv  the 
sncoess  of  a  eaiaU  aqnadiai  detached  to  Jook  eat 
for  etreMllet*  in  tlie  Mona  Paseage.  The  Prendi 
loee  in  killed  and  wounde<I  was  extremely  severe, 
and  seven  of  their  ships  were  caiitnrt^d,  one  of  them 
beinj;  the  Villf  de  Pun's,  with  the  ("niiiit  de  (iraft.se 
himself  on  Ijoanl.  The  victory  pla<  tMi  the  English 
on  a  very  different  footing'  in  tin-  negotiations 
which  \\tu\  been  already  commenced  ;  and  the 
terms  finally  agreed  on  were  much  more  favourshle 
than  might  otlierwise  have  been  expected.  But 
liefiirt'  the  news  reacheil  England  Admiral  Pigot 
had  l>een  sent  out  by  the  new  administration  to 
superse<ie  Rmlney,  who  was  looked  OB  ao  a  paitbaa 
of  Lord  Sandwich;  Mid  though  an  expreaa  was 
sent  to  stop  Pigot  00  the  way  it  failed  to  overtake 
him.  Bodney  returned  to  Knribuid»  where— 
though  faieed  to  tlie  peerage  u  Banm  Bodnev, 
with  a  pension  of  £2000— he  was  but  coldly 
received  oy  the  government.  He  had  no  further 
employment,  and  was  allowed  to  live  in  compara- 
tive ohseurity,  which  his  shattered  health  perhaps 
rendere<l  neeaeeaij.  Ba  died  ia  London  on  Mth 
May  175)2. 

S^-u  hi*  Life  by  G«ner»l  G.  B.  Mundy  (2  voLs.  IfOO), 
snd  Hannsy'g  Rodneg  ( 'Men  of  Aatioa'  ssiies,  1891 ). 

Rodosto  ( ane.  RKadutot),  a  town  of  Turkey, 
stands  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  60 
miles  W.  of  Constantinople.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archhislioji,  contains  many  mosques,  and 
sends  large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
tlie  capital.    Fop.  I8»80Qy  ahont  one-half  Greeks. 

Bodriraei»  or  RODUOUB,  a  hilly  volcanic 
island  ( 1760  feet),  18  miles  kng  by  seven  broad, 
lies  380  miles  E.  by  N.  oTlflMumM,  of  which  it  b 
a  dependency,  being  one  oiF  the  Meaearene  ffroop. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
imtion.  The  exports  (agricultural  prndnee  and 
fruits)  are  valued  at  Ctk'MX) annually,  the  imports  at 
1'.">1<»(I.  Hurricanes  often  cause  great  damage  to  the 
i^-liuid,  which  is  encircled  by  a  coral-reef.  It  was 
iliscovere<l  by  the  Portuguese  in  lfM.'>,  ami  ha*  l>een 
a  British  cofony  since  1H14.  The  chief  jwirt  is  Port 
.Mathurin.  Owing  to  its  isolation  thi-*  island  is 
particularly  interesting  to  the  botanist  and  the 
zoologist.  Until  near  the  close  of  the  17tb  century 
it  was  the  home  of  the  Solitaire  (q.v.),  now  an 
extinct  bird.  Pop.  (1880)  187&  See  a  nuar  by 
Lady  Barker  in  Miemilbm'*  MofowiM  ( ISttT 

Roc  ( Cfiiirfolia  rn/irefi),  i  small  species  of  ileer 
inhabiting  turojie  and  some  parts  of  western  .Vsia, 
chiefly  in  hilly  or  mountainous  regions  which  are 
covered  with  foiots  or  w^itli  scattere<l  biishe*  and 
heath.  It  is  schloin  found  in  the  higlicr  and  more 
uakeil  mountain  tracts,  the  haunt  of  the  stau  or 
re<l  <le<'r.  It  was  once  plentiful  in  Wales  and  in 
the  hillv  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  wuth 
of  Scotland,  but  is  now  veiy  rare  south  of  Perth- 
shire. The  roe  is  about  2  feet  3  inches  in  hei^t 
at  tlic  shoulder.  Its  weight  is  about  50  or  tOm. 
Ite  oolour  is  a  shiaiag  tawny>browa  in  eamoNri 
moie  dttll  aad  griadod  in  winter;  on  the 
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■vriMB  and  around  the  taO  the  oolonr  b  whitbh, 

but  there  b  considerable  variety.  The  hair  ia 
longer  than  in  many  deer.  The  tail  ia  ver\-  short, 
<:<uiceale<l  ftmonj,'  the  hair.  The  aiitlere,  wfiich  are 
[►wuliiir  to  the  male  or  Roebuck,  are  8  or  9  incheH 
liMij;,  erwt,  round,  verj'  rouj;h,  longitudinally 
furrowi'd  ;  having,  in  mature  animal?",  two  or  thrco 
tine*  or  lirancheH,  wluch,  im  wt-ll  im  the  tip  of  the 
hom,  ara  sharp-pointed,  to  tliat  the  antlen  form 
voy  daagaraiM  WMpona.  The  habita  of  the  na 


ara  somewhat  Hhe  thoae  of  the  goat,  or  even  of  the 

chamois.  It  keeps  its  footing  on  rocks  with  great 
security,  bounds  very  actively,  and  takes  great 
leaps.  Its  usual  pace,  when  not  ver^'  hard  pre>v.se<l, 
is,  however,  a  kind  of  canter.  It  is  not  gregarinug, 
not  more  than  a  buck  and  di>e  with  one  or  two 
fawns  being  usually  scrn  to;,'Ptlii'r.  Coiitnvry  to 
what  i«  usii.al  aiiKint,'  dciT,  tlif  male  and  female 
remain  attached  during  lilo.  The  \()icc  of  the  roo- 
deer,  resembling  that  of  a  sheep,  hut  tihorter  and 
more  barking,  is  often  heard  through  the  night. 
Tim  males  are  very  comliative  at  the  breeding 
season.  The  mo  browses  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  treeo  and  bushes  as  wdl  as  on  herbage,  and 
is  thva  my  injuriotu  to  ywmx  woods.  It  is 
never  very  cborougbly  tamea,  ana  when  partially 
is  apt  to  beoome  misehierovs,  and  tne  male 
ilangerona.  The  venison  Is  superior  to  that  of  the 
stag,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow-deer. 
The  horns  are  ummI  for  liandleH  of  car»ing-kni\'e« 
and  siiniliir  art ii  les. 

Roe^  Edwaku  Pa  Y.SOX,  American  novelist,  was 
bom  in  New  Windsor,  New  York,  7th  March  183a 
On  the  completion  oi  his  the<dogical  Ntu<lies  he 
became  a  ehaplain  in  the  volunteer  service  ( 186*2- 
05),  and  afterwards  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Highland  Palls.  The  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871 
foiniuwd  him  with  a  subject  for  his  first  novel, 
Barriert  Bunud  A\eay  ( 1872),  which  proved  very 
successful.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  and  settled 
at  Comwall-on-thc-llndson  in  1874,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  .successful  cultivation  of 
literature  and  of  .--iimll  fniit(».  Fifteen  novels 
came  from  liit*  ytin.  all  of  which  have  l>een  re- 
printed in  Hritaiti,  aiul  have  heen  widely  read  on 
both  side-H  of  the  Atlantic  The  l>est  known  are 
From  Jest  to  Kume-Ht  (  1875),  Sear  to  Aatiire's 
Heart  {IS16),  NiUure's  Scrittl  Story  { 1884  ),  and  He 
Fell  in  Love  with  his  Wife  ( 1886).  He  h  also  the 
author  of  Play  ami  Pro/it  in  Mu  Gnnlen  (1873), 
•nd  Sueeeu  with  Small  /Vwite  (1880).  He  died 
nddehly.  19th  July  ISffi) ;  by  wMeh  date  the  sale 
of  bis  works  had  aiinmnted  to  750,(100  coplea. 

Roe*  KiCHARU.    See  DoE,  John. 

Roe«  Sir  Thomas,  diplomatist,  was  bom  near 
Waaatead  in  Essex  about  l.^es.  stadied  at  Oxfoid, 
•od,  aflar  holding  oowt  appoiQtnMWto  tuidar  RHm> 
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both  and  James  I.,  was  sent  as  a  political  agent  to 
the  West  Indies,  Uoiana,  and  Brazil.  In  1614  he 
sat  in   parliament,  but  from   1615  to  1618  was 

anibaHsador  to  the  Great  Mogul  Jahangir  at  Agra, 
His  journal  of  this  misNion  was  partly  printeiT  in 
I'urclia«  and  other  collectinn».  Ho  «  a-.  iiiiili;i.'->,Ld<)r 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1621-28,  afterwards  repre- 
sented England  in  Poland,  Peiiiiiiil,  and  dee* 
where,  and  died  in  1644. 

BMbvck,  JoBir  AieraVB,  BngHeh  mlitieian, 
was  bom  at  Madras  in  Decern  Iter  18U2,  bat  passed 
his  youth  in  Canada.  Coming  to  England  in  1894, 
he  was  in  1831  calleil  to  tlie  bar  at  the  Inner 
Teiujile,  and  in  1H.T2  elect«l  a-*  a  Katlical  reformer 
fur  IJath  to  the  Hou)<e  of  Commons.  He  rcpie- 
Kenteil  .Shellield  from  184!)  to  IHGS,  and  again  from 
1874  till  his  death  on  :mh  \i>veinlier  1879.  The 
vigorous  nature  of  hi.H  p<ditioal  warfare  earne<l  him 
the  |M)pular  nickname  of  '  Tear  'em.'  His  greatest 
|Kdiiical  triumph  was  the  moving  of  a  motion  for 
iiKiuiring  into  the  condition  of  the  annjr  before 
SciNistopol  in  January-  1855,  which  he  carried  by  a 
large  uiaioritv-,  causing  the  fall  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  £arl  of  Aberdeen.  He  waa  a|mointed 
ebairman  of  the  eommittee  whieh  eoadneled  the 
inquiry  moved  for.  During  the  civil  war  in  Amer- 
ica he  displayed  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  Con- 
ftNleratt-!*.  He  KupiKirtetl  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield's 
policy  during  the  Eastern  crisis  in  1877  78,  and  in 
1879  was  made  a  menilRT  (if  the  Privy  cnuncil. 
He  was  the  authur  of  a  work  on  the  Cotonies  of 
Enqiuud  ( I H49 ),  and  BMarjl  ^  Me  Whi§  MmUtn 
of  mo^ViiH). 

Romaoadt  an  old  town  in  the  Dutch  province 
of  Limburg,  at  tho  iiUMtiott  of  the  Roer  and  the 
Maas  ( Mense),  29  muea  \n  rail  N.  by  K  of  lines* 

tricht.  The  cathedral  (1218)  is  one  of  the  finest 
Romanesque  churches  m  the  Netherlands.  The 
church  of  St  Christopher  contains  ^^'uod  paintings 
by  Dutch  masters.  Principal  imluMtries  are  weav- 
ing woollen  cloths  and  cottons  and  making  pajwr. 
During  the  middle  ages  Kocrmond  was  on  several 
occasions  ber>ieged  and  taken  ;  itt«  walla  WOn  dO* 
molislied  in  1819.    Pop.  (1890)  12,039. 

Roeskilde,  a  city  on  the  Danish  island  of 
Zealand,  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Roeekilde  Fjord,  about  20  miles  by  nul  W.  b^  8. 
of  CopenhagMi.  In  the  middle  agee  thia  citv, 
fennded  in  WO,  waa  the  eudtal  of  the  Daulah  kings 
and  the  seat  of  powerful  bishop.  The  oathedral, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  IStn  eentnry,  contains 
the  tombs  of  most  of  the  kings  of  Denmark.  Hero 
peace  was  signed  between  Swe<len  and  Denmark 
on  8th  March  1658.    Pop.  ( 1890)  6974. 

Roe*Stone«  a  name  locally  given  to  those  lime- 
stones  which  are  formed  of  small  globules  like  the 
roe  of  fishes.   It  has  been  into  the 

adentifle  term  (MHU  (q.v.). 

Rogation  DliyH,  the  Monday,  Tnewlay,  and 
Wednesday  before  Ancension-day,  so  called  hecauHC 
on  these  dav.s  the  I.itanv  ('[.v.)  is  appointe<l  to  Ue 
sung  or  recited  by  the  clergy  and  people  in  jMililic 
procession.  The  practice  of  |>ublic  supplications  on 
(XTcasion  of  pnblic  danger  or  calamity  is  traceable 
very  Ciirly  in  Christian  use  ;  but  the  tldng  of  the 
days  before  Aaeension  for  the  pnrpoee  is  ascrilied 
to  Mamertoa,  Bishop  of  Vienno,  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  In  EngUmd  the  usage  datea  from 
(lerhaps  the  7th  uentuiyt  after  the  Heformatioa 
the  recitation  of  the  Litany  upon  these  days  was 
di-.cnntinued  :  but  a  memorial  of  the  old  proceesiona 
lung  Hurvi>ed  in  the  .so  ciilled  Perambulation  of 
Parishes  (see  Hut  niks,  HtATrNO  OF  THE). 

Roger  !•«  count  of  Sicily,  the  youngest  of  the 
twelve  eons  m  Taoored  do  Hantevifle  of  Normandy, 
waa  imro  in  thai  dnelqr  in  1081.  When  twenlf- 
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seven  years  of  age  he  joined  Lis  famoos  brother 
Robert  Guiscard  (q.v.)  in  South  ItaW;  baft  at  fint 
he  seems  to  have  loagbt  againat  Rooni  mora  than 
be  helped  him.  Afe  taglh  they  beoMM  noooclled, 
and  Rocer  lielped  Robert  to  complete  the  eonqueet 
of  Calaoria.  In  1060  Roger  wa*  invited  to  Sicily 
to  fight  a^inat  the  Saraceiitt :  hi*  took  Memina, 
and  settled  a  ganifttm  there.  Kverywhere  the 
NorniRiis  were  welcoiiitHl  Ity  the  ('(iristians  of 
Sicily  ii-s  ilwir  >'i<>is  liom  ihf  Mn-leiii  yoke, 
ami  tlifv  won  toun  iiflcr  t4nvii,  until  in  1071  the 
Saracen  caiiiial,  I'lilcrnio,  wax  captiued.  Rol>erl 
then  invested  Roger  with  the  countohip  of  Sicily. 
Count  Roger  tipmX  the  rest  of  his  life,  apart  firom 
his  numerons  expedition))  undertaken  fur  the  sup- 
port of  his  brother,  in  completing  the  couauest  of 
Sicily,  which  waa  finalU'  effected  in  1090.  Already 
as  early  as  1000  Duke  Rotiert  had  given  his  brother 
the  hau  of  Calabria,  with  the  title  of  ooont.  After 
Robert'*  death  (1085 )  Roger  snoeeeded  to  bis  Italian 
possetwionR,  ami  liecanie  the  head  of  the  Nonnan 
iKiwer  in  soiitliem  Eiirojie.  Po|>c  Urban  II.  grantiNi 
fiiin  s{nK.'ial  ecoli'>in>tioal  ]irivil<'gt\s,  niii-h  ax  tlm 
iMiwt-r  to  apjMntit  the  liinliojis,  anil  made  him  papal 
tf>;at«^  of  Sirily  iKHtS).  Roger  died  «*  MllalQ^  in 
Calabria,  in  June  1101.    See  SiciLY. 


Count 


IL.  king  of  SicUv,  «be 
Aqmr  L,  waa  bora  w  1€97,  and  by  the 
death  of  Hi  elder  bntlwr  nmon  in  1105  became 
coont  of  Sieilj.  Ob  the  death  (1127)  of  Duke 
William  of  Apnlia,  grandson  of  Roliert  ClntHoard, 
hi»  ducliy  jutsne^l  to  Roger,  who  tlien'iipoii  j.ro- 
ceeded  to  weld  together  a  utrong  Nunnan  king- 
dom in  Sicily  and  South  Italy;  the  Antipope 
Anacktus  on>wned  him  king  of  Sicily  an<  1  Italy 
in  1130.  lie  next  addt-il  to  lii»  ilominioiif)  the 
Nonnan  principality  of  Capua  ( 1 1.36),  the  duchy  of 
Naples,  and  the  territories  of  the  Abruzxi  (1140). 
In  the  year  prior  to  this  last  acquisition  he 
managed  to  take  prisoner  Pope  Innocent  II.,  with 
whom  he  concluded  an  advantageons  bai^gain : 
Innocent  recognised  him  a*  king  M  SioOy,  whilst 
Roger  acknowledged  lanooant  aa  pofe^  jpnw  Uni 
his  liberty,  and  h«d  hk  kingdom  as  a  mf  of  the 
holy  see.  The  Byzantine  emperor  Manuel  hav- 
ing inmulted  Rogers  ambassador,  Roger's  admiral, 
<  liMir-r  of  .Antiorli,  ra\  ii),'>'>l  till- co!i.sts  of  I),iIiiKitia 
anil  l-]]iiiu«,  Uiok  (  url'ii,  lunl  jiliiniii'riMi  Corinlh  anil 
Athens  I  Hf  caniiNl  olF  ^ilkwiirkcrM  froiu 

the  i'»?l<iii<iun>'siis  to  Sicily,  and  wo  intnxlucctl  that 
iniluNiiy  iiiiii  till'  kiiiK'lotn.  Uogcr  then  croswHl 
the  Mwlilerianean  (1147)  and  won  a  large  province 
from  the  Sarac»-n!»  in  North  Africa — Triitolis,  Tunis, 
and  Algeria.  His  court  waH  one  of  the  moot 
magnificent  in  Europe ;  he  wan  t^ilerant  to  all  the 
erewa  of  the  various  peoples  under  his  rule ;  bis 
government  was  finu  and  enlightened ;  his  name  a 
terror  to  both  Greeks  and  Moelema.  Boaar  died 
in  Feiimarir  1154,  lesvinff  his  thimM  to  bu  Incap- 
able con  \\  illiani.    See  SiCILV. 

Boger  or  WendoTer.  See  Wbndover. 

RogerSt  Henry,  a  brilliant  English  esKayiKt, 
waa  bom  October  18,  1806^  and  educated  at  High- 
bory  College.  Re  became  a  CongregationaRst 
preacher,  and  was  afterwards  profetisor  of  English 
at  Univeniit^  College,  L4m<lon,  and  of  Philosophy 
at  Spring  Hill  Inde|M"n<len(  <'o11pi;«>,  nirmingham, 
and  principal  of  the  Lancashire  Inilependent  Col- 
lege, Manchehtci  He  was  awaniiHl,  with  Isaac 
Taylor,  the  Humctt  pri/es  in  1H.>4,  ancl  contrihut«Mi 
a  long  Meriex  of  ailmirahli-  critical  and  hiographical 

in 
of 

these  articles  was  repabUabed  (3  vols.  1850-^). 

Other  books  ware  a  Life  of  John  Hows  (18S6) ;  Tkt 
AlvM  itf  Mlit  (U8Sk  an  adadraUe  pises  of  ai| 
and  Hi  D^hm  (1854^  b  nplr  to^W.  No 


article**  to  the  Edinburgh  Rfrifv\  He  died 
North  Walei*,  August  20,  1877.     A  selection 


Emay  on  Tkonuu  Fuller  (1856);  Stleetltm  fnm  (he 
Corrttpondtnet  of  R.  K  S.  Ortyton  [snagrsa  of  his 
nunc  J  I  2  voU.  1857) ;  and  The  Superhuman  Oliffim 
the  Bible,  CongTBfstioitaUst  LMstnxss  (1873  )u 

Rogera,  Jaku  Edwin  Thorold,  economist. 

wiut  iMim  at  the  village  of  West  Meon,  Hampshire, 
in  1823,  and  educated  at  King'n  Collcfre,  lyondon. 
and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  graduating  with  a 
liixt  cla.H«  in  184<J.  At  fii'st  an  ardent  l'u8.'yite. 
he  took  order!*,  hut  soon  rctuincd  to  Oxford  and 
Ix-came  a  succesnful  'coach.'  and  renor.nce<i  hi* 
oidern  formally,  toj;etlier  with  I)r  ('oti>,'r<*> e  aiul 
I^lie  Stephen,  after  the  Clerical  Diitahilitie^*  Act 
of  1870.  In  1862  he  wa/f  elected  profeasor  of 
Political  Economy,  hot  made  ho  many  enemies  by 
his  outepoken  mm  for  iefonns<  that  he  was  not  re- 
elected la  1818,  aor  mtU  the  death  of  Booaaiy 
Priee  in  188BL  An  advaaeod  Liberal  in  polttiei.  he 
Kpreeeoted  Sonthwark,  188&-8S,  and  Bermondsey, 
1M6-M.  Be  died  October  13,  ISM.  His  greatest 
work  it*  his  jiainful  and  laborious  History  of  Agri- 
rulliiie  ami  J'ricfs  in  England  (6  vols.  18<i6 
and  its  ahridginent,  Sir  Centuries  of  H'l.r/ 
]\'fuj>s  ( 18H5).  Ik>^idt•s  theJ^e  he  wrote  a  t*iudv  i>n 
ColHlen  (1873),  e<lited  the  S/xerhes  (1868)  "and 
Piihlic  AMrf^itet  of  Bright  (1879),  the  U  aUUt  of 
Atitionn  (2  vols.  1880),  and  the  CoUfrtum  of  Pii- 
testt  of  the  lonh  [  1 624- 1 874  ]  ( 3  vols.  1 875 ). 

Ottwr  books  are  Education  in  Oxford  (1861);  Hit- 
torieal  Oleaninff*  (2  series  1869-70);  The  FirtI  Ifimt 
Years  of  the  Bank  of  England  (1887);  The  Economit 
IiatnHtaUMidBidvr9{WBIi)i  aiid.«d.  1vhisson,n« 


Sogers,  John,  the  fir>-t  of  the  Mniiiui  niartvn*, 
was  iMirn  near  Rirminghani  in  l."><ir>.  i,'taduat«"l  in 
l.'i25  frotn  Penihroke  Hall,  ('aiiiln  id;jf,  wa--  a 
London  rector  (15.'i2-34),  and  then  li>e<i  for  stotne 
years  abroad,  at  Antwerp  and  Wittenlierg,  where 
lie  embraced  the  RefomKMl  doctrines.  He  iirepansl 
a  revined  translation  of  the  Bible  (c^.v.,  ji.  iJTi, 
wliicb  was  published  as  '  Matthew's  Bible '  in  1537, 
and,  returning  to  England  in  1548,  preached  at  St 
Pbal%  CttMH  in  Ifioi,  juafe  aflv  Qmen  Man'a 
aceenioo,  against  ItoiiMiiiaBi.  After  a  long  In* 
prisonmcnt  he  was  tried  as  a  heretic,  and  burned  at 
Smithfield  on  4th  Febmary  15&S.  See  his  Life  by 
(  lonel  J.  L.  CfaaMiar  (1881  )i 

■Merif  SAMtmL,  the  poet,  wae  born  at  the 
snbaraan  vUlage  of  Stoke- Newington  on  SOth  July 
1763,  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  nine.  His  father, 
a  City  banker,  was  a  Whigand  dissenter,  a  member 

of  the  congregation  of  Dr  Price  (q.v.) ;  his  mother, 
Mary  Raafoni,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Phili))  Henry.  After  a  private  cdncation,  at  sixtet-n 
or  wventfen  he  entert^l  the  l>ank,  in  17S4  was 
taken  into  partnership,  and  on  his  father's  death  in 
1793  IxH-ame  heail  of  the  firm.  His  taste  for  lit^jra- 
ture  and  for  the  comjMiny  of  literary  men  awoke 
at  an  early  period,  and  one  day  witli  a  frieixl  he 
had  gone  to  call  ujion  Dr  Johnson  at  his  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  hat  his  courage  failed  him  when  bis 
hand  wae  on  the  knocker.  In  1781  he  contributed 
eight  short  eauys  to  the  GtmittmoH'*  Magatine ; 
next  year  wrote  a  eomie  opera,  oonteining  a  acore 
of  songs;  and  in  1786  (the  year  of  Boma'e  fint 
volnme)  published  An  Ode  to  SvperHUum,  ttith 
tome  other  PnetnA.  In  1792  aji^K-ared  7'hf  I'lrafurrs 
of  Memory,  on  which  his  jKielical  fame  w  a**  chietlv  i 
ha-Hfii,  and  which  in  181(5  reaclie*!  a  ni)ift«'«Tnli 
etlition  (more  than  2.3,000  cojne?*  i.  There  folliiw»-d, 
'  written  "itli  lalsirinus  slow  tu-ss,' yla  J5/>wf/?  tun 
Friend  (Richard  Sharp,  1798),  the  fragmentary 
Voyage  ofColumbtii  ( 1812),  Jacqueline  (1814,  >»ound 
up  with  Byron's  Lara),  and  the  'inimitable '  JtaJy 
{\9tt-96).  The  last,  in  blank  rene,  proved  a 
nMNMtaiy  failure;  h«t  the  hwa  waa  raooaped  by 
tba  apiendld  adlllaB  of  tt  a^  Ua  «Mte  poaw. 
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brought  out  at  a  co«t  of  £15,000  (  2  vols.  1830-34), 
with  114  illuHtrations  by  Turner  and  Stothard. 

Meanwhile  he  had  left  the  old  home  on  Newrinff- 
ton  6r«en,  and  in  1S03  (in  which  year,  with  £5009 
A  ye«r,  he  withdrew  from  the  bank  as  a  sleeping 
j>artner)  luul  given  up  the  ebombera  in  the  Temple, 
and  settled  down  DMlljr  to  bachelor  life  in  his 
ex(|uisit«  hoase,  22  St  Jtaom**  P]«oe,  looking  into 
tlio  Creen  Park.  He  had  had  his  afTaiiB  of  the 
heart,  liiul  {iropo»e<l,  iiido«»d,  to  adanshterof  Banks 
the  sculptor.  Slio  refuseil  iiini,  and  left  him  free 
to  cultivate  his  muse  and  cau-stic  wit,  to  raise 
breakfa-st-pivin^  to  a  fine  art,  to  iiuikf  little  tours 
at  home  and  on  tlie  Continent,  and  to  jjather  an 
art  collection  which  sold  at  his  death  for  £50,000. 
With  Rogers  one  cannot  help  harping  upon  money, 
for  he  was  rich  a.s  no  poet  perhaps  Deiore  or  after 
him.  At  least  he  made  a  good  use  of  his  ricbee, 
for  he  was  quietly  genennu  to  Moore  and  Camp- 
bell, and  others,  anknown  mm,  whom  it  was  no 
Mich  credit  to  have  aided.  But  with  the  kindest 
heart  he  had  the  nnkindeife  taagaa.  *I  have  a 
very  weak  voice,'  he  explaimd  OBM  to  Sir  Henry 
Taylor ;  '  if  I  did  not  say  ill-iiatared  things  no  one 
would  hoar  me.'  With  which,  however,  Camp- 
Im  U's  Ka\  inn  should  be  couple*!  :  '  Bomiw  five 
humlreii  ]>ounda  of  Rogers,  una  lie  will  m-vcr  say  a 
word  afjainst  you  till  ymi  want  to  rejmy  hini.' 
AnyliDW  it  has  come  to  pn-ss  that  '  nifloiliini!* 
Rogers,'  whom  Byron  ranked  al>ove  Wonlsworth 
and  Coleridge,  ax  we  too  might  rank  him  if  only  his 
works  had  i>eriHlied,  is  Iwtter  remember»Hl  to-dav 
by  a  few  of  those  ill-natured  things  (e.g.  by  hu 
witty  couplet  ut>on.  Ward  ;  see  Epioram  )  than  by 
his  poetr>-,  whicii,  cliaste  tlioagh  it  \*e,  and  elerauit 
and  cultured,  with  '  no  such  thing  as  a  vulgar  line 
in  it.'  is  daaid  and  mnromified.  It  is  no  nmn  a 
pieasnm  of  nemoiy,  bat  unmd,  not  ami  for- 
gotten. One  is  reconciled  somewhat  to  such 
oblivion  by  remembering  how,  when  in  his  old  ai;e 
Fanny  Kemhie  wmhI  to  ami  sit  with  Itogers,  sue 
never  anked  \shat  she  Mhouid  reatl  to  him  without 
his  puttin;^'  into  her  hand.'^  Iiifl  own  |M)ems,  which 
always  lav  hv  him  on  his  table.  Vot  this  was  the 
Rogers  wfio  liud  Htinoiiiu-eil  his  intention  of  being 
'read  to,  when  old  and  Itodridden,  hy  young 
people — Scott's  novels  jjerliaps. '  There  is  not  iiiucli 
more  to  tell  of  him  the  liank-rohhery  (£47, (XX), 
1844);  the  proller  hy  Prince  .Mlicrt  of  the  laureate- 
■hip  (1850);  the  street  accident — knocking  down 
Iqra  carriage  (1850)— which  crippled  him  for  the 
vest  of  bis  life ;  and  tbe  peamral  ending  of  that 
Hfs  (at.  ninety-two)  on  IStb  Deeember  18SS.  He 
is  burie«l  at  Hornsey. 

See  Alvundor  Dyee's  JteeoUtetioni  of  the  TahU  tati 
of  Samuel  Rwjert  ( 1856 ) ;  RecoUectwnt  bi/  Riyjn-f,  edited 
hy  his  nephew  William  Shsrpe  ( 1869 ) ;  Haywsrd's 
artiele  in  the  Edinburyh  Review  for  July  1866  (reprinted 
in  his  Ei»avi,  1879);  and,  especiallv,  P.  W.  Clsjrdan'a 
Earlp  Life  of  JUoenlVSN),  and  Mtfen  mti  hi$  dm- 
Umporarie$  (3  VOU.  IfM). 

RoueU  Pktkr  Mark,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1779,  the  only  son  of  a  Genevan  who  had  settled  as 
minister  of  a  French  church  in  London  and  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  Iteeame  physician  to  the  Maneliester 
Infinnaiy  in  1804,  and  in  1808  settled  in  London, 
where  he  became  physician  to  the  Northern  IHs- 
pensary  ;  F.  R.S.  ( 1815),  and  afterwards  for  nearly 
twenty  years  it-s  secretary  ;  Fullerian  professor  of 
I'hysiolo^'y  at  tli<'  Komi,!  Institution;  and  an  ori- 
ginal meiiiher  of  >fiial«'  of  the  I'nivei-sity  of  Loiidnn, 
surviving  till  .Se|)tenil»'r  17,  1S69.  He  wiote  one 
of  the  '  Bridge  water  Treatises,"  On  Annua/  and 
Vegetable  Phy!siol<Kjy  ronsidrrcd  iritft  Refertnee  to 
Xtitural  Thruloijy  (1834),  and  the  more  famous 
Thesaurus  of  EntAith  Worit  «md  Fknuu  (1888; 
mhed.  1881). 


ROHAK  76S 


KogIie«llloney«  an  assessment  formerly  levied 
on  every  county  in  Scotland  'for  defraying  the 
charges  of  apprehending  criminals,  or  snbeuting 
them  when  apprehended,  and  of  canning  on  prose- 
cutions against  them. '  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
by  statute,  11  Geo.  I.  chap.  28,  On  the  narrative 
that  eriminala  warn  in  the  Iwbit  of  escaping  punish- 
ment for  bek  of  Che  fondi  ngcessnry  to  bnng  them 
to  justice.  The  freeholders  in  each  shire  were 
directed  to  fix  the  assessment  at  any  of  the  head 
courts  yearly,  and  to  appoint  coIIeotorR.  Hv  31 
and  32  Vict.  chap.  82  ro^ne  Mimicy  in  the  sfiiree 
wa-'i  alKilislicil,  atiil  in  lieu  thensif  power  was  con- 
ferred on  the  ( 't)niniis.sioners  of  Supply  to  levy  by 
mte  a  'County  (Jeneral  Assessment.'  By  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  52  and  53  V^ict. 
chap.  60,  sect.  11,  this  power  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  is  now  vestM  in  the  locally  elected  county 
councils.  It  is  to  l>e  ol)ser%'ed,  however,  that  the 
repealed  portions  of  SI  and  32  Vict  cbao.  8fi  do  not 
include  sect.  10,  whieh  reserves  the  oxuting  right 
of  any  burgh  to  levy  ro^rne  nioney. 

RollAn,  an  ancient  Breton  family  of  princely 
rank,  <iescended  in  the  male  line  frotn  the  dukes  of 
Brittany,  the  name  taken  from  the  village  of  Kohau 
ill  the  department  of  Morbihan.  Its  motto  was 
characteristic  of  its  pride  :  '  Hoy  ne  puvs,  JJiic  ne 
dayK"t'.  Bohan  suys.'  The  family  still  llonrishes 
in  tlie  line  of  Rohah-Gu^mence  Rochefort,  natural- 
i.sed  with  mincely  rank  in  Austria.  The  line  of 
Rohan-Souuise  became  extinct  in  1787,  that  of 
Rohan-Gi^  in  1638.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Alain  I.,  fourth  son  of  the  Vioomte  Eudon  do 
PorhoSt,  who  became  Vioomte  do  Rolum  in  lltt. 
Under  Charles  IX.  in  1570  the  domain  of  Gnimento 
was  formed  into  a  principality  for  Louis  Rolian  VL, 
whose  son  Louis  de  Rohan -Gu^niende  was  made  in 
1588  by  Henry  III.  Due  de  Montljazon.  Both  the 
latter  and  his  son  Hercule  (die<l  \6,'A)  Isire  arms 
against  the  League.  The  famous  l)eauty,  wit,  and 
political  intriguer,  the  l)uche8.se  de  Chevreuse  (died 
1679),  was  a  daughter  of  Hercule.  Louis,  Prince 
do  liohan-Gu^men^e  (iK)rn  1635),  lost  the  favour 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  liis  disaolate  life,  and  died  on  the 
scaffold  in  1674  for  treasonable  deaUnga  with  the 
Dutch. 

Louis  Ren£  Edouard,  Prince  de  Roha}?- 
OuilutM&B,  bom  25tb  Bepteniber  173S,  embraoed 
theeleiioal  life  in  aolte  of  diwdnta  moMb  and  an 
extnmtgant  love  of  Iwcniyt  at  an  enfar  age 
became  eoadjiitor  to  his  nnde  the  Bbhop  of  Stras- 
burg.  In  nn  he  was  sent  as  a  special  minister  to 
Vienna,  nis  habits  were  displeasing  to  Maria 
Theresa,  and  he  ruined  himself  at  the  French  court 
by  slanderous  go«vtip  alMiut  Marie  Antoinette.  He 
was  recalled  in  1774,  ami,  although  with  grudging, 
made  grand -almoner  in  1777.  Next  year  came  a 
cardinal's  hat,  through  the  influence  of  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  king  of  Poland  ;  and  a  year  later  the 
succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Strasbnrg,  bdd  by 
three  membenof  his  family  before  htm.  His  eager 
nesB  to  recover  his  footing  at  court  made  him  an 
easy  victim  to  the  eebenMa  of  Cacliostro  and  the 
adventuress  Lamotte,  and  their  mmsy  forgeries 
and  penonatiMia  weie  eneinBh  te  make  Mm  par' 
ohaae  the  fiunoni  TOimond  neekbMe  lor  the  qneoi. 
As  soon  as  the  plot  was  discovered  the  cardinal 
was  sent  to  the  Kastille,  but  was  acquitted  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  :?lst  May  17S<).  He  found 
himself  for  the  moment  a  hero  of  the  mob,  was 
t  in  te<l  to  the  States  general  in  17H9,  hut  refused  to 
take  the  new  oath  to  the  constitution  in  January 
1791,  and  retired  to  Ettenheim  in  the  German  part 
of  his  diocese,  where  he  died,  17th  February  1803. 

See  Diamond  Nbcklack,  Md  books  enumerated 
thereat;  also  the  far  from  trTistworthy  Mimoire$  inMilet 
du  Comte  de  Lamotte- Val'ji.*  edited  by  Louis  Laoomr, 
lU6)t  sad  a,  C.  D'sst  Aag/e,  Mark  AntoiiuUi  tt  te 
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Proei*  du  CMKir  (1889);  tha  Mhtukm  of  BohM^t 
•ecMMjr,  «ht  AIM  GMt|^  M  wall  as  «M  teoica  hf 
Beugnot  Hsd  ll>dMM  Cmpmn. 

With  Victor  Louis  MtTiiuU-o,  PriiiPf  dc  Rohan- 
Gnemen^,  Due  dt-  M<>!itl«m)u  ami  Houillon,  who 
died  ill  1K46,  etidfil  the  direct  niai^  line.  lie  wtts 
Bucceedetl  !)>■  his  two  ncphe'<Ts,  mrioriM  of  a  vonri^^'tT 
branch  of  tho  line  (Juc'inenei-,  that  of  Kohaii  Hoohc- 
fort,  who  hml  been  iidupti'<l  in  1H33  hy  his  hroilior 
Jules  Armand  Loais  (died  IH3ti). 

The  line  Rohan-Gi6,  which  uprang  from  that  of 
Gu«imf  nee,  wo«  foanded  by  Pierre  de  Rohao  de  Gi6 
( 1453-1513).  nianbal  and  tutor  of  FraiMW  L  Hi* 
fK>D  fell  at  nvk  in  1525 ;  hU  gnuBdbmi,  R«nA  L, 
«ft  Mite  in  1889.  The  latter  wm  numied  to 
laabollft  d*Albret>  Rraiit^iint  ol  King  Henri  lY., 
whence  the  Calvinism  of  (he  family.  Ren^  II. 
(1550-d6)  married  in  1575  (be  eelebmted  poetera, 
Catherine  de  Parthenav',  heirem  of  the  house  of 
Soubiae. —Their  aoo  Henri,  Due  de  Rohan-Gi^, 
Prince  of  Leon,  wa>«  horn  21st  Anj,'u»t  1579  at 
the  caitiff  of  Blaiu  in  Brittany,  and  at  sixteen 
lAine  to  the  court  of  Henry  iV.,  with  whom  he 
was  ever  an  especial  favourite.  He  \\m  mnde  in 
1603  Due  de  Rohan  and  a  peer  uf  France,  ami  in 
1606  be  married  the  daughter  of  8ulty.  Aftt^r  the 
kbig's  murder — a  fatal  blow  to  hia  hope»— he  lM<<  ame 
an«  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party  in 
FiMM.  and,  when  all  endeavoon  to  bring  about  a 
peaeenDle  «)ttleni«it  had  eom*  to  nothing,  took  up 
the  nrard,  lorlifioil  the  fduei  in  GniMine,  held 
Montauban  against  the  king,  and  at  last  foreed 
bim  in  the  peace  of  10SI  into  a  confirmation  of  the 
E<dict  of  Nank's.  Thereafter  he  t<Kik  his  share  in 
all  the  tortnooij  intrigues  of  the  titne,  fij^'hting  now 
for  his  king,  now  agamst  him,  over  liohlin>;  ti|)  the 
rwlisionsi  cause,  alike  in  times  of  open  warfare  an<l 
hollow  [>eai-e.  After  the  Hurrender  of  La  Itochelle 
(l(i2}()  a  price  wa.s  set  on  his  hejul.  and  he  niiwle 
his  way  to  Venice,  tmt  sihih  after  was  called  on  hy 
Richelieu  to  serve  hiti  king  in  the  V'altciline,  out 
of  which  he  spee«lily  cleared  both  the  Imperialists 
and  the  SpaniardH.  He  next  carried  his  sword  to 
Bemiiard  ol  Saxe- Weimar,  but  received  a  wound 
at  Bheinfeldonon  the  28th  Febmar>- 1638,  of  wliicb 
lie  died  at  KOnlngsfeld  on  the  13th  April.  Bat  his 
name  enrvives  l»est  in  his  admimliilo  Mimtim. 
tiiree  books  of  which  (it>U)  embmee  the  dvil 
wars,  the  fourth  (not  pnhlished  till  1758)  the  Val- 
telline  campaipi.  Tliey  may  be  found  in  Michaud 
and  Poujonlat  s  collection. 

Sm  the  work*  by  Fauvelet  dii  Toe  I  I'aris,  \Cfi7\.  ftehy- 
benison(i2>.  18H0),  H.  iK-  LA(  ;r»rdr  l  .V,.  1S.h4  |;  nuhniiL-, 
Vmtdi't,  Onut'ir  A'l^lf.  iitui  n.,hnn  {  H»lle.  ;  Lau^ti'l, 

H'liri  ilf  Rtihuii,  fin  r^Jf  /■t-JiU'/Ht  tt  miliUtirt  mn<*  h<uit 
XIII.  ( I'aria,  XX'^i )  :  and  the  Minburfjh  Retrine  for  Ajiril 
1890. 

His  daughter,  Marguerite  de  Rohan,  brought  the 

Seat  possesiHions  of  the  house  in  1645  to  her  husband, 
enri  de  Chabot,  Marquis  de  Saint- Aulave,  who 
therenpon  aaeninea  the  name  of  Rohan.  I-'rom  this 
line  have  sprnnff  Ghariee  Looio  Joioelin  de  Rohan 
Chabot,  Due  de  RohMi,  Prince  de  Uon  (bnra  I8li)), 
and  hi*  s<in,  Alain,  Prince  de  I.<'-on  (hoin  1844). 

de»  Hautt4  Rohan  (Prkgne,  1872). 

Rohilkfeandt  a  diviaion  of  the  North  western 

Provinces  ef  India,  tying  west  of  Oudh.  Inui  an  area 
of  10,908  sij.  in.  and  r  pop.  ( 1891 )  of  ■.,.'W.'l.r)74. 

RohlllllM  were  .Af;,diati  Piitlirtns  who  roxe  to 
power  in  Koliil kliand,  India,  ahont  (lie  loiddle  of 
the  18th  centnr)'.  The  Mahrattait  cm  one  nide  and 
Bhuia  ud-Daula  of  Oudh  on  the  other  prwwe<l  them 
hani ;  at  lant  Shuja,  with  the  help  of  British  snhliers 
lent  to  him  by  Warren  Ha««ting*,  sncce<>il*»d  (177.3- 
74)  in  ntbdauig  them.  8ee  Sir  John  Straehev'e 
BMHitgt  RMfMe  lUhma  War  (Onimd,  IMS). 


Rohlfilk  Gkrhard,  German  travriler  in  Afriea. 

was  bom  at  Vegesack  near  Rremen  on  14th  Aprfl 
1832,  studied  fne<licine  at  iieiilollK-rg,  Wuriburg, 
anil  Ciottiiigen,  and  joine<I  (hS-V))  the  Foreign 
Legion  servLog  in  Algeria.  Having  leanied  Arabic 
and  made  himaelf  thoronghlv  familiar  with  Mcdiain- 
nie<lan  enstotns,  lie  .set  ot!'  (1H61)  for  Morc^ct-o, 
travellini  llinmgh  that  country  under  the  pra- 
toction  of  tha  Grand  Slierif,  and  was  exploring  the 
Waily  Draa  in  the  Sahara  (1862)  when  he  was 
aitucl^ed  by  liis  own  guides,  plundered,  and  left 
for  dead  in  the  desert.  Two  marabouts  found  hira 
and  earried  lum  back  to  Algeria.  In  1864  lie  again 
Tinted  the  Sahara,  getting  to  Tuat  and  Ghadamet  s 
in  1865  he  waa  ht  Peeoui  and  TiheeU;  in  lfl«B  in 
Bomu,  whenee  he  made  for  the  Benne,  and  so 
reached  the  Niger.  He  accompanied  the  British 
expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  I808:  and  was  then 
sent  to  carry  presents  from  the  king  of  Pnissia  to 
tlie  miltan  01  I?orrin.  In  1873-74  he  was  (t)ri»- 
minftionfsl  hy  t!  >'  kl  i  ili  f  of  Egypt  "'■  N  "l  an 
expedition  t<i  the  wivis,  of  Sivah  ( .Iu|>iU't  AiMiiiinn) 
in  the  Lihyan  Desert.  Tlie  (Jernian  governnient 
in  1878  Hcnt  him  to  carry  preaenta  from  the 
emperor  to  tlie  sultan  of  Wadai;  but  the  expedi- 
tion waa  attacked  and  driven  back  by  Arabs  in 
tlie  oaida  ol  Knfnu  The  last  public  mission  of 
Rohlfs  was  to  take  a  letter  from  the  Gemun 
em|)eror  te  the  negos  of  Abyuinia  in  188S.  Neariy 
eveiy  one  of  his  jonranra  la  deeeribed  in  a  leiMrate 
hook--«.g.  Beitt  dwA  MmdAo  (4th  ed.  1884); 
BtiM  duirh  Nont- Africa  in  im-67  ( 1868  and  1873^ 
In  Petermttnnt  Mitteilungen) ;  Land  und  Valk  tn 
Afnhi  (1S70);  Qm&r  dunk  Afrika  (1874);  and 
Skuiiie  uthei'8. 

Rphtak*  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Punjab,  42  miles  NW.  of  DelhL  Turbans  are 
manufacture^!.  Pop.  16,699.— The  district  has  an 
area  uf  1797  sq.  ro.  and  a  pop.  (1801)  of  880,478. 

Rokltamky.  Karl,  Basoit  vox,  founder  of 
the  school  of  patholojgical  anatomy  at  Vienna,  was 
bom  at  Ktiniggratz  in  Bohemia  on  19th  Febraar>' 
1W>4,  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  in 
isvJH  w  as  appointed  assistant  to  the  profes(M)r  of 
Patli(dogical  Anatomy  in  the  university  of  the 
latter  city,  ami  in  1834  succeeded  him.  He  like- 
wise held  the  offices  of  prosector  at  the  citv  infirmary, 
legal  anatomist  to  the  city,  and  medi<  af  aiU  iser  \n 
the  ministry  of  education  and  public  woi>hip.  In 
1869  he  was  made  president  of  the  Austrian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  retired  fnun  work  in 
1875,  and  died  on  23d  July  187h.  Although 
Kokitansky  agree*!  with  the  old  humoral  patho- 
logiMi  in  10  lar  that  he  ranrded  the  cbaagM  of 
'  theltlond  Htheehief  inuneiuato  eanseeof  disease, 
he  laid  the  principal  stress  erf  medicnl  etmfy  n|wn 
morbid  anatomy,  post-mortem  diaeectiea,  and 
olyservation.  He  stiuids  jue  eminent  amongst  Ger- 
man me^lical  teachers  m  the  one  who  established 
pathological  anatomy  as  the  basis  of  all  original 
wieiiiilic  inquiry  in  the  domain  of  mwHcine.  His 
teachings  were  puhlinhed  in  the  great  work  Hand- 
bueh  der  p(tth*U(><iiii<'hfii  /InaicwwiV  ( .'>  vtds,  1K42-46; 
3»l  eil.  1855-61  ;  Kng.  trans,  of  Sydenhi<ni  S.«  iety, 
4  vols.  1849-52),  and  in  Memorial*  of  tbe  Vienna 
Academy  of  Scieneea.  SeaaaananymeaaBiogn^y 
(Vienna,  1874). 

Rokitno,  a  ▼art  awanpy  region,  noir  being 
LTadually  drained,  between  the  rivers  Pripot, 
I)nieiK'r,"  luid  Ikresina  in  West  Russia.  This 
region  is  regarded  by  Pftsche  m  th«  original 
\  liome  of  the  Arv-ans,  whence  proceeded  the  lake- 
dMeiicr^t  of  Switaerland  and  the  Po  vaUegr.  See 
Aryan  Hack. 

Roland  (Ital.  Orlando,  Span.  Eoldan),  the 
name  of  the  most  prominent  hero  in  the  Charie- 
magna  legaod.    Unlike  *  ^ 
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Uola»d  U  a  figuie  in  luHtory  tvi  well  as  in  poetrj' 
ami  fable,  thou|;h  it  cannot  be  aaid  that  the 
place  he  occupies  as  a  historical  peraonace  is 
an  <n»p<Ming  one.  Ail  that  we  know  of  mm  ia 
iwntMiMMi  in  one  line  of  EKinhard's  Viia  KaroUt 
chap,  ix.,  and  MtaA  aiaqiqr  lesonb  hJ>  bum* 
Hrnodlandns,  his  imnk  of  prafoet  or  w»tei  of  the 
march  of  Brittatiy,  and  his  death  «|  tile  hUHiM  of 
the  Ga!H^onH  in  a  valley  of  the  PyreDMa.  Bach  ia 
the  acorn  from  which  a  whole  forest  of  romance  lifw 
sprung  up.  AccordinK  to  the  Ami/i/x  ( coiiinioniy 
attributwl  to  Egiiilianl,  tnit  ]iy  some  to  Angilbert, 
wliodie<l  lifteeii  N  fiirM  lM»ft>re  tliey  end  ),  (.'harlema<,'iie 
wjtM  invit<>il  ill  777  to  take  poaeession  of  Sarap)s.sa 
and  other  cities  in  Siwiin  by  Ibn  al  Arabi,  leader  of 
the  revolt  against  the  Khalif  Abd-er-iialiman,  and 
in  778  crossed  tiie  t^yranees  into  the  territory  of 
thie  Gascon*,  attacked  aad  took  Pamplona,  the 
strongliold  of  the  Navarrese,  and  advanced  to  San- 

foeaa,  and  having  received  the  rabmiiirion  of 
bn  al  ArnU  and  Itia  frioida,  and  taken  bostageH 
cf  them,  letarned  tha  waj  he  eame.  Aeeording  to 
other  accounts  the  Saraoena  played  him  false,  and 
a  rising  of  the  Saxons  compelled  him  to  hasten 
home.  Al  Makkari  merely  says  that  after  warring 
for  .some  time  wilb  Abd  er-Ilahnian  he  f>ent  him 
an  em)»a.Hsy  proposing  an  alliance  and  friemlNhiit, 
and  that  jxwe  was  eonelmled  lietweon  them.  At 
any  rate  it  U  eertnin  that  Cliailer*  made  but  a  uliort 
stay  in  Spain,  tliat  on  liLs  way  liack  he  levelled  the 
walls  of  Pamplona  Ut  the  ground,  and  that  atjout 
25  miles  north-east  of  it  the  rearguard  of  bie  amy 
w  a.s  annihilated  by  the  Gascons.  *  Roscida  VaUla,' 
the  common  etymology  of  Koncesvalles,  the  scene 
of  the  diaaater,  ia,  of  course,  like  all  sucb  ety- 
mokigiea,  nenaenae.  In  Ua  oldoat  Imovm  fonn  the 
name  la  Renoeavala,  and  there  ean  be  no  donbi 
that  it  is  Basque.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
reading  of  the  first  syllable,  the  last  two  are  clearly 
a  cormption  of  zahnl  or  miyil,  a  won!  whirh  eiiti-ix 
into  the  einn)MiHition  of  |MMha|>H  a  hundred  jilace- 
tiamt's  in  \ii\jirn'  aiiil  thi'  Ha-iiue  |>rovinces, 
always  indicating  a  tlat,  level  sjiace,  which  exactly 
de»crilie*  the  Imttletield.  It  in  a  small  oval  plain, 
evidently  an  old  lake-l>ed,  shut  in  all  round,  except 
on  the  south  where  the  watora  escaped,  by  steep 
mountain-ridgcH  elotlieil  from  lui'^e  to  summit  witn 
thick  beecb  wno  i-.  To  the  noii  ?i  tin  re  is  a  slight 
depression  where,  by  the  Col  of  Uiaileta,  a  path 
cruMses  the  crest  of  the  I^yreneet*  and  descends  the 
Val  Carlos  to  a>  Jean'Piad  do'Porfe,  The  featares 
of  the  spot,  aad  iaela  of  the  eaiaatiophe,  no 
doubt,  also,  are  faithfnlly  slvm  in  a  few  words  by 
Eginhard,  who  in  his  youth  most  have  often  heard 
them  spoken  of  b\-  CharlemagneV  old  soMiers.  As 
the  army,  by  rea-wn  of  the  narrowness  of  the  place, 
wn-s  marching  in  extended  onlcr,  tin'  •iii.scnn'j.  who, 
profiting  by  tne  denseness  of  the  woodi*  that  alsmml 
there,  ha<l  jio^ted  ihemselvew  in  ambush  on  (lie 
heights,  rushing  uimiu  thi»!»e  gtiarding  the  rear, 
hune<l  them  into  tlie  valley  beneAth,  and  there 
slow  them  to  a  man ;  and  ha>nng  seized  tbe  *ffggfgT, 
dispersed  mder  cover  of  the  night  in  all  dlNMOna, 
so  that  there  was  no  finding  them  to  take  vengeance 
upon  them.  Roncesvallos  is  in  fact  a  natnial  trap, 
and  it  eagre  little  for  Charlea  aa  a  geneial  that  he 
ahottM  have  ventnied  into  it  trltlumt  fint  aeenring 
the  heights  and  scouring  the  woods;  for  when 
Roland,  in  the  Chanton,  tninlcs  of  it,  it  is  too  late. 
He  was  in  a  liostile  country,  made  so  by  his  own  acts. 
It  may  (je-— to  put  him  in  the  most  favourable  light 
— that  be  woh  comi>elle(l  by  military  neceKsity  to 
invade  Navarre,  ttmt  roislancf  forced  him  (o  take 
Pamplona,  that  le»  ellin;;  it>  wull>,  thou;jh  it  look-- 
awkwardly  like  s]iiti',  was  a  jirecaution  in  view  uf 
a  future  canipai;,'n,  and  that,  in  short,  lie  '.simply 
used  militan*  licenrte  upon  tbe  coontry.'  Bat  this, 
as  3IajorDalgetty  observes,  *ezeitesnobenevolenee 
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in  those  who  sustain  injur)','  and  the  Ba^ucM  of 
Navarre  had  good  reason  to  resent  their  treatment 
at  his  faaada.  They  were  not  semi-savage  moun- 
taineeiB,  aa  nost  French  writen  try  to  make  tbem 
oat,  hnt  a  gaDaat  little  Christian  state  holding  their 
own  atoat^,  after  the  fashion  of  Falavo,  against 
the  eommon  foe ;  and  yet  this  pillar  of  the  cnnreb, 
this  plooa  efaampion  of  Christianity,  hot  from  the 
convenuOBOf  the  Saxons,  comes  down  upon  them, 
for  his  own  ends  treat.s  them  nn  if  they  were 
■Saracens,  or  worse,  takes  away  from  them  their 
armour  wherein  they  tnisttjd,  their  walls,  next  to 
their  muuntains  their  Inwt  reliance,  and  leaves  them 
nak<j*l  to  their  enemies.  K^'inhanl  may  talk  of  tlie 
perfidy  of  the  Gascons,  and  poets  sentintentali.Ho 
over  the  doloroM  rutta,  but  historj*  and  justice  will 
call  it  a  merited  retribution  for  overbearing  mili- 
tarism, and  the  prot>er  pnnishment  of  inaolent  eoo> 
tempt  for  a  weak  adversary. 

Natnimlly,  the  tragic  character  of  the  disaster,  and 
the  reverse  to  the  nuSghbr  king  of  the  Franks  at  tbe 
close  of  what  was  lookea  npon  as  a  bol  v  war,  made 
a  deep  and  wide-spread  impression.  Upon  himself 
the  effect,  the  Annaltwf,  was  that  it  clouded  the 
KUCce*wof  his  exiiedition,  anil  there  can  Ije  no  doubt 
that  alreaily  in  Iuh  lifetime  it  wtts  u  theme  with  the 
popular  minstrels  far  and  w  iile.  In  the  middle  of  the 
9tli  century  the  biopTiplicr  of  Louis  held  it  nee<lb^.s 
to  mention  the  nume>  of  those  wlm  fell,  qHi(t  I'uhjttta 
sunt.  In  counso  of  time  the  story  undenvent  modi- 
fications in  the  hands  of  the  poets.  Everything  in 
it  was  magnified.  The  expedition  became  a  cam- 
paign lasting  twice  as  many  years  as  it  bad 
occnpied  months ;  tlie  disaster  was  made  a  defeat 
of  vast  proportions,  whkdt,  aa  a  matter  of  course, 
was  acGooBted  for  nr  tieaaheiy,  the  traitor  GaneUm 
being  invented  fior  tiiafe  pnrnooe ;  the  Baaqnea  were 
turned  into  Saracens;  ana  for  forther  dramatic 
effect  Charlemagne,  who  was  bat  thirty-six,  was 
renresentetl  as  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  snow- 
white  beard,  and  Koland  as  his  ne|)!iew.  And  here 
it  may  be  asked,  how  enine  Rohiiid  to  l>e  si  t  np  as 
hero?  Eginhard  mentions  two  others  a.s  having 
fallen,  .Viisclin  imd  KL'gihard,  lioth  of  them  perwons 
of  at  legist  eijual  rank,  and  more  imn)»iiat«Iy  con- 
nected with  the  sovereign  ;  but  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  either.  The  only  explanation  is  that,  if  they 
were  left  unwept,  unhonoured,and  unsung,  it  was  be- 
cause the  iongleniB  could  not  conveniently  sing  tlieir 
names,  wliile  Bodland,  Rothmd,  BoUani^  luland 
lent  itself  to  aong  as  if  made  en  pmpoae.  'An  old 
song '  is  held  to  niailc  tiw  lera  of  imnortance,  bat 
it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  agentnes.  It  lurks 
among  the  roots  of  history,  dis(>ensing  immortality 
at  will,  and  conferring  renown  u respective  of  deeds 
or  meritfl.  Koland,  for  au^;ht  we  know,  was  only 
an  ordinary  Kret^ui  commy  j^entleman,  but  old 
song«  have  made  him  tlie  ri|n.il  of  Achilles,  Hector, 
Alevatiiler  tlie  tirrjit,  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  Of 
these  old  ponj^'s  we  know  little  or  nothing  beyond 
tbe  fact  of  their  existence.  If  the  barbara  canniua 
taken  down  by  Charlemagne's  orders  were  of  the 
same  s««t,  tiiey  were  probably  the  only  ones  of  the 
kind  ever  committed  to  writing.  Nor  do  we  know 
much  more  of  their  relation  to  the  earliest  written 
lays.  M.  LAon  Gantier,  who  has  made  the  anbjeot 
the  study  of  his  life,  at  fint  held  that  the  tkmmnt 
de  gt»te  were  little  more  than  tbe  primitive  songs 
strung  together,  but  he  now  thinks  that  they  were 
merely  inspired  by  them,  and  l»orrowed  only  their 
legendary  and  traditional  element.s.  The  tnith 
prolinlily  lies  Wtween  the  two  view's.  It  i.s  more 
likely  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  l>e 
<lrawn  l)etween  the  «ori;;s  ami  the  chatuoiis  de 
g^^tte,  an<l  that  tbe  latter  were  of  very  gradiuil 
growth.  The  jongleurs  in  singing  the  songs,  can- 
tilente,  or  baUads,  as  we  shoalu  call  tbem,  re- 
lating to  Mi.eranI  like  the  fioneeivaUea  diaaater. 
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wonld  naturally  from  time  to  time  iiitriMiuce  new 
ones  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  ati  connecting  linkH, 
and  thus  a  reoognised  sequence  would  be  estab 
lished,  whidi,  M  minstrelsy  became  more  and  more 
of  an  art*  IM  jonglears  more  like  tronv^res,  and 
tiiair  hettrtts  mora  cultured  and  critical,  would  in 
«MIM  ol  time  grow  into  a  continuous  lay.  By 
flome  nwh  gweeoo  as  thu,  ia  all  tfaa 
Ckmtm  tbKoland,  unqimtioutbly  tha  oMmI  and 
best  of  the  ehatumu  de  ^aU,  was  produced. 

The  oldest  form  in  which  we  have  it  is  that  of  the 
MS.  in  t!i'  p.  nllemn  Librarv,  Oxford,  writt^-n  pre 
suntably  nn\  ai  h  the  end  of  the  12tb  century  ;  hut 
this  \n  t  ^  i  Irtiily  by  no  ineAns  its  oliieHt  Unin  a>  a 
consecutive  jkhth.  M.  CJautier,  who  loves  precision, 
places  its  oomjiosition  Ijetween  the  Norman  Con 
quest  and  the  hrat  Crusade,  but  it  is  impossible  to  iix 
precisely  the  date  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
ooDKeriea  of  songs  and  beeuae  ft  ^wiaon  de  geste; 
at  any  rate  the  two  lataraiilW  to  England  as  one 
of  Charlemaene's  many  conquests  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  Nor  do  the  allusions  to  Mont  Saint-Michel 
josfeLhr  the  ■■■ertioa  that  it  ie  etriomlp  the  work 
of  a  Nonaan.  It  to  of  ooone  in  the  language  of 
the  northern  half  of  Prance,  the  language  of  the 
tronv^res,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  assigning 
it  to  anyone  province.  An  interentinK  refer<-nce  to 
the  country'  oT  the  poem  is  spoiled  In  M.  (lantier. 
The  deadi  iloland,  we  are  t.ilii,  v.  i  renaj;^  in 
France  1  y  Htornus  and  earth. [uake.n  '  irorn  Saint- 
Mii'li"!  t.)  Seinx,  from  H--^iLiii.;iM,  to  WiMJuiiit. '  It  is 
not  ct  i  uun  h»re  what  [tloce  it*  nie^nt  by  Seinz.  M. 
FranciHqiie  Michel  su^tgests  Ben» ;  a  I ."^th-ccntury 
MS.  reads  Rains  ( Reims ) ;  M.  Gautier  boldly  pro- 
poem  tlw'eaintfl  of  Cologne' — i.e.  the  relics  pre- 
■erved  there.  Far  more  probably,  as  a |daooe  at  the 
map  will  show,  the  place  intended  is  Swntes  on  the 
Charanteb  the  old  capital  of  the  Santonea  and  of 
flaintooi^  a  town  that  makra  aoomideimble  Hgure 
in  the  middle  ages  and  in  the  Charlemagne  legend. 
With  the  other  three  places  mentioned  it  forms 
a  quadrangle  which  exactly  rejjresento  the  rPtrion 
within  which  the  lanrjnc  d'otl  was  dominant. 
South  of  the  line  from  Saintes  to  Beean^n  was  the 
coutitry  of  the  Ifimjuf  il'or,  th«  Provencal  ;  west  of 
till-  liiio  from  Mont  Saiiit-Mialiol  to  Saint*K  wa.s 
tlie  Breton  ;  east  of  the  line  from  Il»\-<ana)n  to 
Wis»ant.  near  ('alaij*,  the  lanpia>,'e  wa^  Teiit<inic. 
The  old  minstrel  was  not  thinking  of  h  Khine 
frontier,  as  M.  Gautier  imagines,  but  of  the  hahitat 
of  his  hearers,  the  country  where  his  words  would 
be  undentood.  The  best,  and  most  likely  the 
oldeetk  nart  of  the  potnn  ie  that  which  deals  with 
the  eomMt  at  Bonoesvallea,  Rolaadli  rafoaal,  ontU 
too  late,  to  sound  his  horn,  the  deeds  and  deaths 
of  the  peers  one  by  one,  and  of  Roland  last  of  all. 
The  or>ening  portion,  the  da^patcti  of  (tanelon  at 
Roland^  suggestion  as  envoy  i-u  the  Saracens,  his 
anger  and  Mtrayal  of  Roland  in  revenge,  and  the 
concludinfr  part,  the  vengeance  of  rimrleinagne,  and 
the  trial  unl  .  ii  ;\th  of  Ganelon,  pn)!i;i''j;.  >  aine  later. 
There  can  little  doubt  that  the  e[fiso<le  of  the 
Emir  B&ligant  wan  a  comparatively  lat«  addition. 

Besides  the  Oxford  .M8.  there  are  half-a-dozen 
others  ranging  from  the  1.3th  to  the  16th  ccn- 
taiy.  The  differences  lietween  the  earlier  iin<t  later 
an  significant.  In  the  Oxford  MS.,  whiuh  is 
one  of  the  little  pocket  copies  carried  by  the  jonu- 
lenn,  the  amoaant  rhyme  (thai  which  disregards 
theooneonantii  and  ile[»entl»  on  the  accente<l  vowel) 
is  raaintainetl  throughout,  the  name  assonance  being 
kept  np  to  tliceiid  iif  ea^h  hrrak  or  pftia;,'ra]ih.  In 
the  later  M.S.S.  the  a'<.<onant  i>  tiirneil  into  the  full 
consonant  rhyme,  aini  the  jKiein  expanded  to  twice 
or  thrice  it^<  formfr  leni,'th.  The  (ir>t  shiipc  is  the 
poem  a>  sxno  :  tin-  .■^I'oud  ii.s  ailaptfd  for  reader* 
when  the  minstrel  wa»  no  longer  the  sole  vehicle 
far  poatiy  and  readiag  waa  baeeming  a 


accomplishment.  A  very  close  German  version, 
the  RuotamUa  Liet,  shows  that  early  in  the  12th 
century  the  chaaaon  had  passed  out  of  its  native 
oountrv-  and  language :  and  it  is  ahnost  as  closely 
followed  in  the  Icelandic  Karlamagntu  Saga  of  the 
ISth.  The  Charuon  de  Roland  is  the  fooadatioa 
of  the  Charlemagne  legend.  CharlesV  wan  and 
qnanda  with  his  vaasab  would  no  doubt  of  them- 
mItbs  have  famished  themes  for  the  jongleurs,  but 
the  legend,  culminatini;  in  thr-  Morgante  of  Pulci 
and  the  Orlandos  of  Boianlo  and  Ariosto,  is  the 
outcome  (!t  llj     '  ^ry  of  Roland  and  Koncea valley. 

The  foUowinj;  »rc  the  printtHl  editions  of  the  Chanjon 
d«  Roland:  From  the  Oifoni  MS.,  by  Francisqne  Michel 
(Paris,  1837):  Text,  with  trMisUtion.  by  ¥.  Ueum  t  Tarin, 
lHU))i  the  Oxford  U<xt,  od.  by  Professor  Mulkr  ((  wtt. 
1S61:  renrinteci  with  iwlditjont,  ISBS,  1878);  2d  ed.  <rf 
F.  MicheVi),  with  U-xt  of  l.'^th-crntiiry  MS.  in  th«  Bih, 
Nst  sdded  (P»ria,  ls67):  Iim,  rtrai,  Oxford  text,  E, 
Boehiiior  (Halle.  1872) ;  MS.  of  Lib.  of  St  Mark,  Veniee, 
£s«>«imilc  by  K.  Kolbing  I  Heilbronn,  1877);  Oxford  MS., 
ed.  by  EL  Stengel,  wnth  n  phuto^ph  fac  sinnlt- '  Heilbrrmn, 
1878);  Text,  wtth  triuisliktioD  in  a»»otkaut  rbyiuc,  P^t 
de  JolIeTille  (Paris,  1878);  Text^  with  trsnslstion,  oom- 
mentsty,  Dotos,  kc,  by  L6oa  0«nti«r  (16th  ed.  1887)l 
There  are  oihsr  tnnslattoDs  by  Jooain,  Lehofaur,  8k 
Albin,sndJUwt  Bhr  fer  the  best  is  bjr  the  Bsroo  4*  A«i9 
(Pari*,  l«&lM8w  im).  Tha  Mmndm  Liet  was 
printed  m  lf27,  and  again  by  W.  Orinun  in  1838,  sad  by 
Karl  BartMsh  (1874);  sad  that*  is  a  ttanslatiaB  to  W. 
HerU  (1881).  Hn  Msnh  in  1«M  tnnslsted  Titsft 
epitome  ot  the  poem,  and  Mr  John  O'Hagan  hss  giT^n 
an  sccurste,  Mwolsrly,  and  spirited  version  from  the 
original  (ad  ad.  U88L  Than  is  slam  ^^ishf 
tian  by  L.  BaUDoB  (Naw  Teak,  1888)1 


Rolaa4  4e  la  Platl^re,  Jean  Marib,  and 
his  greater  wils,  MADAME  Roland  (n^  Marie- 
Jeanne,  or  Mamm,  Pblipon ),  are  among  the  most 
memorable  martyrs  of  the  French  Revolatioo. 
Roland  was  born  of  a  decayed  legal  family  at 
Villefranche  near  I^yoos  in  1734.  He  made  his  way 
unaided,  and  had  risen  to  be  inspector  of  manufac- 
tures at  Amiens,  when  nlxmt  the  cloe**-  of  1775  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  gift«d  wife.  She  wa» 
twenty  yearst  )\\^  jumh  r.  l  iwing  been  bom  at 
Paris,  ISth  March  ]7-'>4,  l/iu-ht*r  of  an  ensrraver, 
who  ha<l  ruined  liimfH-lt  U\  unlucky  s[>eciilations. 
From  the  Hp*t  an  en^er  and  inia>.'i native  child, 
she  reiul  everything,  even  heraldrk'.  and  Plutarch 
made  the  yoaiig  idealist  a  republican  fur  life.  At 
eleven  she  went  far  a  jear  into  a  ooaveot  topvqnre 
for  her  first  communion,  next  passed  a  year  with 
her  grandmother,  and  then  returned  to  bar  father^ 
hoiue,  whete  she  read  fiuflon,  Bo8»uet,  and  Hel- 
vMvL  and  at  length  found  her  gospel  ia  the  wiit- 
ian  of  Banaaeao.  Her  admirable  mother  died  in 
1775,  and  the  girl,  solitary  and  poor,  nntoucbed  In 
heart  by  her  many  admirers,  and  souif  1  rn  )ier  father 
by  his  misconduct,  at  length  in  i^cliruary  1780 
niarrieil  the  estimahji-  Kidaml.  He  wftsover  forty, 
thia,  yellowiiih,  careleKx  in  dret*,  abrupt  and  antitere 
in  manners,  solid  and  well-informed  inde«««l.  Imt 
dry,  nn*ynjpatlietic,  and  luldicted  to  talking  about 
hiuiHelf.  Hut  she  buried  the  latent  passions  of 
her  iieart,  and  fur  ten  years  made  herself  an 
admirable  wife  and  mother,  with  {lerfect  dotuestic 
simplicity.  They  lived  at  Amiens,  where  tier  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  bom  (October  1781);  and 
next  at  Lyons,  and  tiavellad  in  England  and 
S^vitzerlana.  The  Agrieoltoral  Society  of  Lyons 
charged  Roland  to  draw  up  its  eahitr  for  the  States- 
general,  and  in  Febroary  1791  he  went  to  Paris  to 
watch  the  interests  of  its  municipality,  retumi^l  to 
Lyons  in  September,  but  came  l)ack  to  Paris  l^fore 
the  cl<it)«  of  the  year.  It  was  now  that  Madame 
Koland's  masculine  intellect  and  woman V  heart 
maile  her  the  qnot-n  of  a  coterie  of  young  and 
eloquent  enthosiaats  that  included  all  the  famooa 
and  UMited  leaden  of  the  Glrande»  Brimol,  Baaot, 
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Potion,  .iiiil  at  first  even  RobeBpierre  and  Danton.  | 
Her  uoblo  lHjaut\ ,  dark  expressive  eyes,  sweet 
voice,  atnl  eli>qut'nt  words  added  a  charm  to 
patriotism  that  was  irresiutible.  In  March  1792 
Roland  became  tninuiter  of  the  Interior,  arid  his 
stiff  manners,  round  hat,  and  unbuckliMl  Aioea 
struck  dismay'  into  tlie  court.  Three  mouths  later 
he  was  distnuiHt^l  for  his  diiiloyal  remon«traDce  to 
the  king,  who  bad  refowd  to  auiotion  the  decree 
for  the'banisbnMBt  tl  tibiB  t**^^  waa  Madame 
BoUwid'a  vigorau  paa  toM  wrote  this  letter,  as 
iiiANd  ah*  wrote  niott  of  the  Mpets  that  her 
huaibuid  signed.  He  was  recallM  Mter  tiia  Ung'a 
removal  to  the  Temple,  made  blmaelf  batdtal  to 
the  .TacobiriM  by  his  prot«stA  against  llw Svptomber 
iiiiL^wsAcruM,  and  took  his  (tart  in  the  last  Isefl^tlial 
stniggle  of  theGiroii'li-^tH  to  form  a  moderate  party. 
It  wa(4  in  the  la»t  days  of  the  Gironde  that  the 
recipriKNil  atTection  between  Madame  Roland  iind 
Buzot  crQs«e<l  the  indefinite  bounds  that  separate 
friendship  from  love.  It  was  the  one  touch  of  soft- 
ness that  lier  nature  needed,  says  Sainte-Beuve,  to 
make  it  wholly  feminine  and  French.  Bat  her 
Spartan  soul  sacrificed  its  pasaion  to  duty,  and 
strong  in  the  purity  of  her  heart  she  made  a 
eoafiMat  of  her  huauuid,  partly  perhaps  because 
ihe  sought  in  this  a  atraoga  safegoard  against  her- 
self, but  doubtless  still  mot*  befliMa  Ihe  ideal  love 
to  that  exalted  virginal  heart  wae  a  love  nourished 
upon  sacrifices,  that  encirclee  its  object  with  an 
aureole  of  re.s{>ect,  and  drea«ls  to  find  in  posseraion 
tile  oikI  of  it**  eticliaiitiiiont.  The  struggle  brought 
on  six  dayn  of  physical  exhaustion,  and  on  the 
seventh  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  ariiiotiaced  the 
praecription  of  the  Twenty  two  (.'Ust  May). 
Rolaml  ha»l  l»een  arrested,  but  es<Mi]i<  (!  and  fled  to 
Rouen  ;  Buzot  and  some  of  the  others  tied  to  Caen  to 
organise  insurrection,  bat  in  vain ;  next  day  she 
herself  was  seized  and  carrietl  to  the  Abbaye.  Set 
at  liberty  two  days  later,  she  was  arrested  anew 
and  taken  to  Sainte-Ptiupe.  She  had  five  more 
Bumtha  of  prieon  before  death  closed  her  tiagedy 
of  life,  and  during  this  time  afae  wrote  her  un- 
finished JtfifmoirM,  furtively,  with  a  swiftly  flowing 
pen,  on  sheets  of  coarse  gray  paper  given  her  by 
a  kindly  turnkey,  often  bfottw  by  the  falling 
tears.  The  st«rn  joy  witli  wiiich  .slie  had  hailed 
the  dawn  of  revolution,  her  hatreil  of  the  throne, 
tlie  high  hojK;  and  heroic  disinterentediit  of  licr  ' 
<lreariis  all  her  sincere  ilhisionn  wen*  now  ilinsi- 
piUi'il,  and  at  lcn;,'tli  hlie  saw  into  the  heart  of 
that  declamatory  tragedy  calletl  the  Kevohition. 
Her  character,  made  perfect  througli  sutlering,  took 
on  a  new  refinement;  she  carried  witli  her  into 
death  something  of  the  sanetity  of  the  martyr,  and 
still,  in  Carlvfe's  phrase,  like  a  white  Grecian 
stAtue,  serenely  complete,  she  shines  in  that  black 
wreck  of  tbinfL  Sne  bore  herself  in  nrieon  with 
a  gradona  and  queenly  dignity,  haiMd  in  her 
Thomson,  Shaftesbury,  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus.  The 
approach  of  death  unsealed  her  lips,  and  (22<I  June 
to  7th  July)  in  four  lettLMi  Id  Bu/nt,  stran^'fly 
discovered  in  isB.'i,  slie  --jioke  out  a  love  tliiit  conlil 
M<_'vcr  now  coiiit'  into  cnnllict  witli  duty.  On  tim 
l»t  November,  Uu'  morning  of  the  execution  of  the 
Twenty-two,  slie  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
ciergene,  and  there  lay  for  eight  days.  She  went 
to  the  Tribunal  dressed  all  in  white,  her  long 
black  hair  hanging  down  to  the  girdle,  and  in  the 
dosk  of  the  8th  November  1793  she  was  carried 
to  the  gnillotine  akag  with  a  trHnhHng  nrlnter  of 
ataignirta,  whom  she  asked  Samson  to  take  first  to 
save  him  the  horror  of  seeing  her  head  fall. — 'Yon 
cannot,'  said  she,  '  refuse  the  last  request  of  a 
w^oman.'  Il  i~  usually  told  how,  on  the  point  of 
entering  t)ie  awful  .slia<h)\v.<«  of  et«rnity,  she  aske^l 
for  pen  and  paper  to  writ«  down  the  strange 
thoughts  that  were  rising  within  her,  but  Sainte- 


Beuve  thinks  it  impossible,  puerile,  untrue  to  the 
nature  of  the  heroine,  as  well  as  unauthenticate^l 
liy  gtKxl  contemporary  evidence.  As  she  looked 
up  at  the  Btatue  of  Liberty,  «lie  ex<laime<l,  'O 
Libert^,  comme  on  t'a  iou6e  I'  or  as  it  is  Ktill  more 
commonly  given,  'O  Lil>erte,  que  de  crimes  on 
coniniet  en  ton  noni  ! '  SIk-  had  often  f<aid  her 
husband  would  not  long  »urv  i\  lur ;  u  week  later 
he  ran  hbnseU  throng  with  bis  sword-stick  near 
Rouen,  Movenbar  18,1791^ 

Miyff.m^  Boland'k  Mimtim  leflsels  Kttls  «f  tte 
homn  said  which  it  was  wiMsn,  Inil  is  a  ssrsne  sad 
delightful  revelation  of  her  yonfh  in  a  series  of  charming 
KlimpMS.  But  in  writing  «n«  is  beet  and  most  natorsl  in 
her  lettera,  as  in  the  eenM  to  Bosc,  those  to  Btnoal  des 
Inarta,  the  four  to  Boio^  and  the  exquieitelv  limnle 
kUen  to  her  two  sdiool  friends,  Henriette  and  Bopfiie 
Cknnet.  The  best  editions  of  the  moire*,  for  the  nrat 
time  printed  in  their  entirety,  are  those  of  Dauban  (1H€4  I 
Mid  Faugdre  ( IHI'A ).  Her  LetUrt  were  ooUeoted  hy 
Dauban  (2  vol*.  1867 ).  See  the  hirtorie*  of  the  Revolu- 
tion by  Miobek't,  Carlyle,  Von  Sybcl,  kc  ;  the  studies 
of  Dmhan  (lt*<>t);  Mathilde  Bhnd  (1884J);  V.  Laniy, 
Drux  Frminrs  ('''libra  (1884);  and  Austin  Doboon,  Four 
/■'rtdt/iiTOHi^i  ( 181(0) ;  f^aintf-Beuvc,  ill  yvunaux  Lundit, 
vol.  viii.,  and  in  Porlrnitt  dr  Fnnmix  ,  and  K.  SchereTi 
in  £twit$  tur  la  lAUenUurt  Contemforaine,  vol  iL 

Kolf*  See  NoBimnir,  NoaifAiroT. 

Kollcr  ICoraeiida),  a  family  of  Picarian  birds 
cliaracteriattc  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  re|^onB, 
although  the  conimon  Holler  m  extensively  distrib- 
ute! in  the  Pala-arctic  re^'ion  and  a  few  species 
enter  the  Australian  region.  None  air  found 
in  the  New  World.  Madagascar  poB8es<.HeM  tliiee 
species  jHH  uliar  to  itself,  unci  so  dillereiil  fmni  one 
another  that  they  are  regarded  as  types  of  ditlert'iit 
genera,  and  so  different  from  otfier  rollen*  thai 
they  are  grouped  into  a  separate  sub-family, 
Brachypteraieianie :  thev  are  named  ground-rollers, 
and  are  nocturnal  in  habit.  An  Indian  ^edea, 
Euryatomtu  arimtatis,  is  also  noctnraaL  Tlw 
Conuiioii  Roller  {Coractat garnUa)  le  an  ttafciuiui 
or  mora  raraly  a  spring  visitor  to  the  Biitidi 
Isles  ;  and  aboot  one  hundred  have  been  rsootded 
since  the  first  one  was  notieed  bgr  Sir  Thonaa 
Browne  in  1844.  Some  have  visited  the  Orkneja 


The  Oonaum  Bsllsr  ( OaracteffliarrHlo). 


and  Shetland*,  one  has  been  found  a.'<  far  weit  as 
St  Kilda.  and  about  half  a  dozen  have  been 
recorde<l  from  InUmd.  It  is  a  straggler  to  northern 
Europe;  in  central  Borate  it  is  common;  in 
oonntriee  bordering  on  toe  Mediterranean  it  is 
veiy  abmidaat  It  Eangea  thioos^  Asia  to  Omsk 
in  SHbetla  and  to  North-west  India.  In  winter  it 
extends  ita  migrations  to  Natal  and  Cape  CSolony. 
In  size  it  is  about  a  foot  long.  The  general  colour 
is  light  bluish  green  ;  the  mantle  is  chestnnt- 
lirown  :  the  wings  and  rump  arc  adorned  with 
iM'autiful  azure  blue.  Tlio  female  resembles  the 
male  in  plumage.   Nesting  takes  place  in  the 
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woody  haunt «  in  May.  The  iie^t,  which  U  made 
in  a  hollow  tree  or  wall,  U  built  of  a  few  chips,  or 
of  roots,  Kt^^i  feathera,  and  hair,  according  to 
circunmtancea.  The  efyjn  are  fi%'e  or  rix  in  number 
and  are  of  a  ^lo^y  white  ooloar.  The  food  conBisti 
of  beetles  and  otiier  insects  okptured  on  the  ground. 
The  name  '  Uoller '  Ih  given  to  the  bird  on  aeeoant 
ol  ita  varied  and  un«t«iuly  flight  and  the  habit  th<' 
male  baa,  dnring  the  breeding  aeaaon,  of  indulging' 
in  extraordinary  tiunbUng  aatiea^  tad  tninuig 
i^omersanlta  in  tht-  air. 

Rolleston,  i>Kou(iK,  was  1>om  at  Maltby  in 
YorWiiri',  .Inly  ^1,  1829.  H<>  h:u\  hi«  schooling  at 
<iainsburou*;h  oiui  Sheffield,  iifxi  ent«re<{  Pem- 
broke Colltgfit  Oxford,  took  a  clamical  first  c1a<<H 
in  IflSO,  ana  waa  elected  Fellow  of  bis  colU^ge  tin- 
next  year.  He  atudied  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, and  was  appointed  in  1855  a  physleten  to  the 
Britiali  Civil  H«^tal  at  Smyrna.  Uetuniing  to 
Eatflud  tn  1857,  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
Radclilfe  InltniiHry  at  ('xfoni,  anA  t«omowliat  later 
I.«c's  reader  in  Aiiat<tfny.  la  he  was  appointed 
Linacre  profe^^^o^  of  Anatomy  and  I'liVHlology, 
bwame  F.R.S,  in  1 S62,  Fellow  of  MertJin  Collo^ 
ill  \^'2,  ami  died  Juiih  9,  1S81.  Professor  HolUr^ton 
wik*  an  adiuiraldo  li'<-lnrt'r,  and  )m  Forms  of  Aiiimnl 
Life  (I«70)  nave  him  \\\^\\  rank  amnnf,'  [lie  .sclent- 
iatA  of  his  day.  AnoUittr  jtieoe  of  work  wa^  tho 
diiMertation  on  craniology  in  (ireenwell'a  British 
Ii<trrowt  (1877).  His  Scienti/c  Paoert  and  Ad- 
tlreua  were  collecteil  bv  Profe«»or  Turner  and  Mr 
£.  B.  Tylor,  with  a  aketeh  o<  bia  life  (2  voJa.  1884 ). 

Rollliit  Charles,  a  French  biatorian  who  long 
enjoyed  a  popnlmitv  T>eyond  hia  merits,  was  bom 
a  cutler's  son  at  I'aris,  January  5W,  1661.  He 
studied  Ht  the  < '<ill(''>,'e  du  Plessis,  and  Ix'ranip  jiro- 
fevMir  there,  next  at  I'aris,  and  >va»  ohot.en  rector 
of  the  university  (if  raris  in  1604.  1:  ir>l»9  he  was 
appointed  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  tl»e  College 
of  l5eanv«is,  Imt  wn.-*  eji-cted  from  this  situation 
twelve  yeani  Uter  owing  to  his  Jansenistic  sym- 
pathies. He  was  re-electe«l  rector  of  the  university 
'n  lT-20.  and  died  8«ptember  14,  1741.  Hia  Troit»> 
<I>M  f'JuJci  (4  vols.  ITK-Sl)  has  been  p«iiMianiCe<l 
by  Viilemain  'a  maiiammt  ol  sood  eenae  and 
taste;'  hi*  ffiiMre  AtteinmB  <1B  vola  179l>-38), 
lonv  |>opular  and  much  tnunlaited,  is  feeble  in  Its 
pliilnsophy,  jejune  in  ttacritlefmn,  and  often  inac- 
curate in  its  facts.  Yet  it  ha.-*  (>]>ened  the  study 
of  ancient  lii.'<t«»r\-  to  many  men  since  the  yonng 
priiiri'  Kn-tlcrick  the  ( Iri-at.  Ifistutn  ii-^ni-tiiie 

(16  voN.  1  T.'ls— IS )  waa  a  luuch  inferior  Wutk,  lonj; 
aince  rles.erveil!y  forgotten. 

KalUiif  Ledrv.  See  Lbdbu  RoiiUN. 
S0ll<»»   See  NOBTHMBK,  NoKMAvnr. 

RoIIh,  M  \sri;n  op  TIIK.  wa,-*  formerly  tlie  chief 
of  the  twelve  Mji»t*r»  iu  C'luuictjry,  entrusieil  with 
the  care  of  grants  passed  under  the  ereut  sejil,  and 
of  all  the  rtv-(»r»ls  of  tb**  rimnwrk*;  he  aUo  i*at  on 
the  eoiiitx  ?-ide  of  tiie  court  a."  an  indeiiendent 
thonuu  sulM»rdina(«>  jud^e ;  doubt«  having  been 
raised  as  to  his  jurisdiction,  his  iN>wen  were  con- 
firmed by  act  of  itarlinment  in  1<30.  The  official 
residence  of  the  Ma<«ter  of  the  Rolls  in  (^hancer)* 
Lane,  with  the  ehaiiel,  &c.  thereto  attachetl,  form 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls.  The  .Master  of  the  Rolls 
was  formerly  permitted  to  ait  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commoaa,  and  tbia  oaage  waa  defended  in  a  well- 
known  speech  bv  Macaulay.  By  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873  the  blaster  of  the  Rolls  was  exclude<l 
fn)m  the  House  of  (  Unimon^  ;  lie  ha»  >ince  Ueen 
trannferreil,  by  an  a^-t  ii;*.-'--?*-.!  in  l>>i<l,  to  the  Court 
of  Ap]>eal,  but  he  continues  to  perform  iL4iniiMis- 
trative  duties  as  hea<i  of  the  Keoonl  Uttic&  For 
tlie  Rolls  .Seri«'M,  Rktords, 

Honasmu  formerly  the  name  of  a  legioo  of 
Italy,  fomtinj;  the  northern  poitlaii  of  the  atatea  of 


the  Chnrcli  (q.v.i,  and  comprising  ilie  dtUgation* 
of  Bologna,  iiaveuna.  Ferrara,  and  ForlL  Tbeae 
delegations  Itecame  in  tWl  diatinct  provineet  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Ronnie,  a  term  for  the  popular  Greek  dialect 
developeti  l>eiore  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
efMwntially  similar  to  tlie  nnxlem  Greek  tongne  as 
now  km.  The  tir^i  \.  li  t  wroto  in  thifl  {lopular 
ton^riie  i»  Iwlieved  to  have  l»een  a  monk  IVodromun 
in  the  12th  centiirv-.  Thos*?  who  clun^,'  to  the  olii 
Attic  which  still  maintained  an  arliiicial  exist- 
ence called  themselves  Heilenes;  the  party  of  tlie 
popular  qMseeh  were  cimed  Bomaioi,  from  Nra 
Rotnii^mrir  Bome'l,  the  new  name  for  tlie  capital 
of  the  aaatetn  cmniin.   See  Gkbicb,  Vei.  V.  n. 

m 

Romalne.  Wii.uam,  evangelical  divine,  was 
l)om  at  Hartlepo<d,  Durham,  Sept«m?)er  25,  1714. 
and  waa  educate*!  at  Hertford  Collejje  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  held  curacies  at  Lew  Treneli- 
ard,  Devon ;  Banstead  and  Horton,  Middlesex ; 
wna  lecturer  of  8t  (>eorge's,  Botolnh  Lane,  and  St 
Botolph's,  Billingsgate,  and  of  St  Dunstan's-in- 
the-Waat  from  1749  till  hIa  death.  He  waa  alao 
aairirtaat  morning  preaeher  at  8t  George's,  Haaanr 
Square,  1750-56;  curri!<>  and  morning  nreadierat 
St  Olave's,  Southwaik,  17.36-59;  ana  momliig 
pieacherat  St  Itartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield, 
17."*0.  In  MM  he  w  as  chosen  rector  of  St  Andrew 
Wardiolie  ami  St  Ann's,  Hhickfriars,  and  though 
the  election  was  disputed  it  w  a«  con  tinned  by  tne 
Court  of  Chancen'  in  17^,  and  he  heM  the  living 
till  his  death,  .July  28,  17^.3-  Homaine  wii>  a  l«ul- 
wark  of  Evangelicalism  in  his  dav,  thonf,di  himself 
infected  with  the  taint  of  Hutchinsonianiam.  He 
assailed,  not  without  credit,  Wailnttfm's  Dimu 
LegatioH  MoH*;  pnUiaheo  commentaries,  many 
sermons,  and  tlnM  book* of  edification  that  enjoyed 
for  three  Moetatiotts  a  remarkable  ptmularity : 
The  L0  Faiih  (176S).  The  Walk  of  fmth 
{ 1771 ),  and  The  Tritmmh  ^  Faith  ( 179ft).  Hiere 
IS  a  complete  edition  or  bla  works,  with  a  Life  by 
the  H.in.  and  Kev.        I':  Civlogan  (8  vols.  1796). 

Reman  Architecture.  Of  the  early  arciii- 
tecture  of  Rome  and  the  other  Latin  cities  com- 
namtiv-ely  little  ia  known ;  the  remains  of  early 
Italian  architeetnva  oonsist  of  a  few  aidies  and 
sepulchral  UMiinment*.  Widi  the  ooaqneat  of 
Carthage^  Greeoe,  and  Eg>-pt  the  Roman  Imoum 
ac4)uautM  with  the  arts  m  those  conntries.  and  by 
degrees  endeavoored  to  use  them  for  the  ctubellish- 
nient  of  the  imjierial  city.  Besides,  Rome  umler 
the  empire  w;i.s  the  capital  of  the  world,  and 
attracted  artisM  from  every  country.  The  Tv^uh 
was  that  the  aifhilc'Clure  of  Rome  Wcanie  a  ini\e«i 
style.  It  wa-»  largely  imported,  aiid  j>artook  of  the 
chanicter  of  the  importen*.  The  j;reat  inier»?sl  of 
iJ'wuan  architecture  is  that  it  is  a  mixture  and 
amalgamation  of  ancient  stvles,  and  the  starting- 
point  for  modoTn  styles.  It  ut  thus  the  connecting- 
link  lietween  ancient  and  modem  art;  the  whofe 
history  of  Roman  ai^hU'  ctore  being  that  of  a  tran- 
sition, slow  but  steady,  from  the  external  architec- 
ture of  the  Greek  temple  to  the  internal  archltectora 
of  the  tmsiliea.  Rome  borrowed  from  Greeoe  the 
oblong  peristytar  temple,  with  its  horixontal  con- 
struction and  deoorati<in,  and  the  various  'orders.' 
See  CoLfMN,  Grekk  AKCHiTKm  hk.  From  the 
Eirux-ans  prohiiMy  were  lierived  the  circular  form 
«U  leiiiplu  and  lliu  circular  arch,  whic  h  K^came 
leading  features  in  the  development  of  the  ti;:  ;  » 
Roman  style.  The  peripteral  form  of  the  Cir'^T-K 
temple,  however,  wa'<  seldom  followed  by  the 
Roniana,  who  preferred  to  adhere  to  the' early 
Italian  form  of  oolnMittfttadwd  tothavnUa  of 
oeUa. 

The  OnUn  Imported  from  Greeoe  wen  the  Dod^ 
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looie,  and  CSorinttiaik  These  were  all  used  in 
Bmm^  bat  vrttli  ■OOM  modificatiom;  the  Doric, 
for  sxample,  batng  mvw  employed  M  in  Oneee, 
beinc  without  fluting,  and  having  the  capital  and 
entablature  altered,  and  a  haao  added,  so  ae  to 
■wlw  the  tigrle  nMn»  rimllar  to  tho  otiMn»  with 


louic  had  the 


as  to  preMDt 
The 


which  it  was  often  as-Hiwiutril  The 
volut«'«  tiirne<l  out  aiijfulaiwiHC,  so 
a    siinihir  fat-e  in   each  direction, 
favourite  'order'  of  the  Romans,  howevWf 
w.u-'  the  Corinthian.     It  waw  invented 
(Jnfct',  but  more  fully  develojietl  in  Koi 
where  it  suited  the  deeire  which  ex" 
for  riclinees  and  luxuriance  in  architectoiCk 
Many  fine  exaniplee  of  this  style  exlit  la 
Rome  (as  the  Pantheon  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator)  and  in  the  [mivinceB  (as 
the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nimea  and  the  (treat 
Tenifde  at  BaaU^ek),  the  capitals,  wiierever 
found,  iK-iiij;  (h'^i^^'iied  in  eudletw  \ruiety. 
The  CoiKiHisito  order  wa«  an  iinetitmn 
of  the  Romans,  and  i.s  t>onietiniea  called  t/ie 
Rornnn  ortirr.    It  is  a  combination  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthiaii.     All  these  ordcrB 
were  employed  liy  the  Romans,  but  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  tbemaelvea  ;  they  com- 
Uned  with  the  Greek  ordera  the  arck  Tliis 
leaftare,  at  lirNt  confined  to  sabetmctureti, 
WM  gradaalljr  introduced  into  the  visible  parts  of 
tb*  straetare,  and  beeame  finally  an  important 


duced,  and  fron»  them  archen  w  ere  thrown  which 
aapported  the  wall.  Thin  wm  the  favourite  style  of 
the  Bomaaa,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  their  important 
works  (aajidtlMam  arches,  baths,  As.).  They 
piled  one  order  above  another,  markaig  eaeh  stoiy 
with  the  entablature.  As  the  a^Ie  ptoeeedea 
vaulting  and  arching  became  more  eonunon,  especi- 
ally in  int.emal  construction,  hut  the  horizontal 
ornamentation  wa»  never  entirely  abandoned. 
An^es  of  the  alwve  constniction  \v<  te  thrown  from 
pillar  to  pillar  l)ehind  the  entablature,  but  gradu- 
ally the  pier  was  omitted,  and  tiie  arch  ojienly 
conntructeii  from  column  to  column,  the  architrave 
l>ent  runnd  it,  and  the  cornice  continne<l  horizon- 
tally' above,  aei  at  I>iocletian's  palace  at  Spalata 

The  baildingB  executed  by  tJie  RonaiiB  are  very 
varied  in  their  character,  but  the  same  st^le  was 
used  for  temples,  baths,  amphitheatres,  triumphal 
aieliea,  tomba,  &e.  The  earlieat  tempua  of  wiiach 
remaine  now  exist  are  thoae  of  Japiter  Stator  in  the 
Forum,  Jupiter  Tonans.  and  Man  Ultor,  all  of  the 
Augustan  epoch,  and  each  with  only  three  colnmns 
left.  These  are  supp<.JMe<l  to  have  Inm'h  nearly 
peripteral,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  eelfs 
are  all  lar^e,  ami  one  of  tliem  ha,-^  an  ajtse. 

One  of  the  most  intcrestinj^  tenijiles  of  Rome  ia 
the  Pantheon.  The  portico  is  of  the  age  of  .\ui^u8- 
tus,  but  the  rotunda  ts  pmbably  amMdernbly  later. 
The  dome  of  the  interior  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  progrees  of  Koman  architeetore  In  devek>iiing 


Wig.  I— Cbnrljnurd  at  SpaUto. 

element  in  the  elevations.  The  mliimiis  \ven»  placed 
<fig.  1)  at  wide  interval"*,  and  ■^••t  on  peiieHtals  to 
give  them  and  the  entablature  a  proper  proportion ; 
whilst  behind  tlie  eolnmna  aqsaie  piers  were  intro- 
413 


fig.  3.— TnuMTene  Section  of  Basilica  of  Haxentiiis. 


the  «ae  of  the  aioh«  aad  traaefenriiiK  the  deooration 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior.  Tin  fanner  is  in 
this  ease  totally  sacrificed  to  the  latter ;  bat  the 
interior  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  for  boldnem  of 

construction  or  simplicity  and  Hublimity  of  eflWl 
(see  P.XNTHEON ).  Other  examples  of  circular 
ti'iiiplcs,  <in  a  small  scale,  are  found  atTtvoliand 
ill  Itoine,  both  dedicate*!  to  Vesta. 

rill'  j,'reate»t  works  oi  the  Romans,  however, 
w.  ri'  not  their  templeK.  The  Basilicas  (q.v.),  Am- 
]'hit  lii-al  re>  (q.v.),  and  Baths  (q.v.)  are  far  more 
numerous  and  mure  stupendous  as  works  of  art, 
and  all  show  how  well  the  Romans  had  succeeded 
in  prmlucing  an  internal  architecture,  which  at  a 
lat«r  period  became  so  useful  as  a  model  for  Chris- 
tian buildinge.  The  Baeilic*  of  Tnjan  ia  n  type  of 
the  Christian  woodeihioolbd  dinreliee ;  while  that 
of  Maxentiua  (fig.  3).  wiUi  its  mat  intersecting 
vaults,  and  it«  vaulted  ais1««  and  bnttreases,  con- 
tains (he  germs  of  the  great^-st  Chri.stian  catheidrals. 
The  Roman  amphitheatre?*  have  never  l>een  sur- 
pa-sswl  fur  size  anil  ^.'randeur,  or  for  suitability  to 
their  puri^K)se.  .And  of  the  bath.s  ^>iit1ii  ient  remains 
still  exist,  altlmugli  mudi  decaye<l,  from  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  brick  and  stucco  employed  in 
their  lon.structioii,  to  prove  that  the  scarcely  cred- 
ible descriptions  of  contemporaries  were  surpassed 
bjUMgraadearef  tbebolMliigsthemaelvea.  Other 
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varied  public  works  ore  their  inany  aqnetlacU 
and  briaire*,  triumphal  arches,  pillari  of  victory, 
and  tomlm.  See  AQfEnrcT,  ami  Abch  (Tri- 
TTMPHAL).  Of  the  tout  be  uf  the  Kumanii  the  earliest 
and  best  specimen  is  that  of  Circilia  Metella  (wife 
of  Craiwus)on  the  Appian  Way  (fig-  4).  It  con- 
siiito  (like  moat  Roouui  tomb*')  of  a  round  drum 


Fi^.  4.    Tuiiib  of  CtJCiliA  McteilA. 

placed  on  a  8(|uare  basement,  and  was  probably 
surmounted  by  a  conical  roof.  The  tomb  of 
Auj^ustus  was  (similar,  on  a  verj-  larjj;e  scale,  and 
the  sloping  rtxif  wtm  broken  into  terraces  plante<l 
with  trees.  That  of  Adrian  (now  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo  in  Kome)  is  another  enormous  exantple. 
The  tornliM  were  ^fenerallv  ranged  along  the  ways 
leading  to  the  gate*  of  cities. 

The  later  tomlxt  of  Rome  are  well  worthy  of 
stmly,  as  they  contain  manv  specimens  of  the 
transition  towards  the  Christian  style.  They  arc 
^'enerally  vaulted,  frefjuentlv  with  domes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  tomlis  of  St  Helena  and  Sta  Costanza. 
Fergnsson  also  places  the  so-calle«l  'Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  (fig.  5)  amongst  the  tombs.  It 


Fig.  8.  —Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Minerra  Medio*  at  Rome. 

is  a  beautifully  arrangt^l  building  with  ten  si<le«, 
all  containing  deep  niches  (except  the  side  with 
the  door),  Hurmounteil  by  a  clercwton',  with  ten 
wcll  pro|s(rti(>ne«l  windows.  The  vault  is  |M>lyg- 
oual  iiixid*'  and  outride;  and  the  petHiciitives, 
ril»H,  liuttrt-Kses,  &c.,  wliifli  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  Christian  architecture  l>i)th  of  the  East 
and  West,  are  diKtinotly  usitl  in  its  ci)nst ruction. 
Of  the  domcittic  architecture  of  the  Uomans  we 


have  many  wonderfully  preserved  specimens  in 
Herculanenm  and  Pompeii,  showing  both  the 
arrangementu  and  decorations  of  the  dwellings  of 
all  classes.  Of  the  great  [>alaces  ami  villas,  how- 
ever, mme  remain  except  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at 
Sfialato,  in  Dalmatia — an  iiuftortant  building,  which 
snows  many  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  style. 

See,  bcaidfs  the  Handbook!  of  architectora,  R. 
Adam,  Huini  of  the  Palaet  of  Diodttian  (176i> : 
Taylor  and  Cre»»y,  Arrhitee'turai  Antitniitirt  of 
Home  (1821 ;  nt-w  ed.  1874);  Freeman.  HuU>rital 
ami  ArehtUrtural  SkeUhtt  {1876);  T.  O.  Jack- 
son, Dalmalia,  tht  Quamerv,  and  iHria  (3  voU. 
ItW). 

Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  Cardinal 

Bellariiiiue,  in  his  treatise  De  Eccl.  milit., 
chap  2,  detinee*  the  'church  copyri«hi  m  ca 
militant'  as  follows:  'An  >>t  R-  Lioptaou 
assemblv  of  men  unite<l  by  o«i»«t- 
the  profession  of  the  same  Christian  faith, 
and  by  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ment's, under  the  rule  of  le^timate  pastors, 
and  es|«)cialK'  of  the  one  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  the  Roman  pontiff.'  It  Is  evident 
that  this  is  really  a  aefinition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  exclusive 
right  to  the  title  of  Church  of  Chri.«t  on 
earth,  and  declares  that  'out«ide  of  her  fold 
there  is  no  salvation.'  This  claim  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  exclusive  means 
of  salvation  has  been  much  niisunderstuoil, 
and  calls  for  some  words  of  explanation. 
As  we  intend  to  remove  a  misconception, 
we  explain  first  what  the  claim  does  not  mean.  It 
does  not  mean  that  none  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  in  the  way  of  salvation.  This  is  sutlioientiy 
clear  from  the  Encyclical  lettent  ('Quanto  con- 
licianiur')  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  dat«d  .\ugust  10, 
1S6.1.  "  It  is  well  known.'  writes  His  Holiness, 
*  that  those  who  labour  luider  an  invincible  ignor- 
ance concerning  our  most  holy  religion,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  setlulousfy  obeerving  the 
natural  law  and  the  precepts  thereof,  wliicK  are 
inscribed  by  (lod  on  the  hearts  of  all,  are  ready 
to  obey  (iod,  can,  the  virtue  of  divine  light 
and  grace  working  within  them,  attain  to  eternal 
life.'  It  is  not  then  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch  that  none  but  Roman  Catholics  are  saved. 
The  sense  of  the  axiom  'outside  the  Church  of 
Rome  there  is  no  salvation,'  as  understood  by 
Roman  Catholic  theologians,  is  that,  whereas  Christ 
came  on  earth  to  establish  a  church  which  wa«  to 
be  the  dinnelv  amsiiiitetl  means  for  the  salvation 
of  all  men,  tne  Roman  Catholic  Church  Ls  that 
church.  Further  light  may  be  cast  on  the  sense  of 
this  axiom  by  considering  the  distinction  nia<le  by 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  between  the  Kxly  of 
the  church  and  the  soul  of  the  church.  Bv  the 
Issiy  of  the  church  they  understand  the  cfiurch 
considered  aa  a  x-isible  and  external  society.  Uy 
the  soul  of  the  church  they  understand  the  super- 
natural life  of  the  members  of  the  church — that  is 
to  say,  sanctifying  grace.  Whoever,  then,  is  in 
the  state  of  grace  belongs  to  the  soul  of  the  church. 
Whoever  is  not  in  the  state  of  grace,  even  though 
he  belong  to  the  visible  and  external  organisation  or 
Innly  of  tlio  church,  does  not  lielong  to  the  soul  of  the 
chundi.  Now  the  axiom  'outride  the  church  there 
is  no  salvation'  has  reference  primarily  to  the  soul 
of  the  church.  Thus,  then,  acconling  to  Roman 
Catholic  dtK-trine,  the  non-Catholic  who  dies  in  the 
state  of  grace  is  saved.  The  Catholic  who  «lie»  out 
of  the  state  of  grace  is  l<i(«t. 

In  the  symlKil  commonly  known  as  the  Nicene 
Creed,  faitn  is  expressed  in  'one,  holy.  Catholic, 
and  Ajsistolic  Church.'  Christian  antiquity  then 
rcgard«l  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and  sixwto- 
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Kcity  as  properties  of  the  true  clnirch.  The 
Church  of  Koine  claims  to  po«aem  these  properties, 
and  to  possess  thnni  manifestly,  and  in  oonse- 

Juence  claims  to  be  clearijr  raoogniaaUe  aa  the 
irae  church  of  Christ.— Tbft  Cmucb  ot  Rome 
etaim  to  be  one,  with  the  oMBpIctMt  and  most 
Mifsefe  unity,  with  uni^  of  doetrine,  unity  of 
Uloigy,  tod  vnityofgOTMnunaiirt.  (1)  With  unity 
of  doetMn«.  Roouui  CaCboltea  all  the  world  over 
have  precisely  the  same  faith  :  the  learned,  indee*!, 
Uiav  lia\  e  a  htrjfer  ac()Uaintujic<j  with  the  tloctrines 
of  fadth  than  thn  illiterate;  but  there  is  nothing 
believed  by  the  most  learned  theolojrjan  which  is 
not  iKjlieved,  at  least  im[)li(.'itly,  liy  the  most  simple 
niernl>er  of  the  faithful.  Kverv  Honian  Catholic 
says,  'I  believe  whatever  tlie  lioiy  Catholic 
(  Imrcli  proposes  for  my  belief.'  (J)  with  unity 
of  liturgy.  In  every  part  of  the  world  the  Koiunn 
Catholio  Cluurch  offers  the  same  unliluudy  sacrilicc 
of  the  maaa,  everywhere  administem  (beaame  H.acra 
mentH,  ererprhere  observes  the  tame  great  festival 
days,  &c  (8)  With  unity  of  government  Roman 
(  atliolica,  whetlnr  living  under  monarchical  or 
republican  {^vemmentii,  whether  united  to  each 
other  or  divided  from  eaf.h  otiier  hy  their  various 
national  interests,  are  e\  ery  w  heru  in  nubjection  to 
their  pastors  and  bishops,  and  above  all  t4)  the 
Holy  See.  Indeed,  it  has  perhaps  never  be«^n 
denied  that  with  re,>(>ect  to  unity  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrcb  exrels  all  other  ehurches. — The 
Roman  (  ■atlioli<'  Church  clainiK  to  |M)>i»eew  visibly 
tlio  Mooiul  protierty  of  the  true  church — viz. 
ttinrfitu.  She  cliunis  to  be  holy  ( 1 )  by  reason  of 
the  holy  doctrines  which  she  teaches.  Thus,  she 
insi^itJi  upon,  the  great  truth  of  moral  responsi- 
hilit^.  she 'declares  that,  though  man's  freedom 
of  will  was  imDcdrfld  by  the  Fall,  it  was  not  de- 
stroyed ;  Aat  tnaiam  of  will  iwnaiita,  and  that 
no  adult  can  he  iMtved  wtthont  the  due  exercise 
of  it.  She  proclaims  that '  faith  witliout  works  is 
deiwl'  She  calls  upm  her  children  t<o  confront 
their  evil  passions  with  the  weajMins  of  fasting  and 
mortification  in  their  hand»« ;  holds  in  high  hononr 
the  '  life  of  counsels,'  the  life  c)f  voluntary  {loverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience ;  and  declares  that  such 
was  the  life  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  [vrecursor  of 
the  Lord.  (2)  By  reason  of  the  means  of  holiness 
which  she  provides.  Prominent  amongst  these  a 
Roman  Catholic  woold  place  the  sacrament  of 
penanca,  (3)  Bv  teason  of  the  fniit  of  holiness 
which  she  ftroaaofla.  Professing  that  she  has 
existed  from  the  fint,  tha  Boman  CaUiolic  Choreh 
claims  m  hn  own  m1  Hi*  aainta  of  past  times. 
She  dedans  that  her  power  of  pnidneine  saints 
is  strong  to  thw  day,  and  points  to  a  St  Franfis 
.Xasier,  a  St  Charles  Borromco,  a  St  I'hilip 
Neri,  a  St  Franris  do  Sales,  a  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  many  other  saints  of  more  recent  times. 
And  whoever  is  aciniainteil  with  the  rigorous 
inquiry  which  precedes  the  proce<«  of  canoni- 
sation, whatever  he  may  think  of  the  fiiith  of 
those  canonuted  by  Home,  will  admit  that  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Church  were  men  of  even 
heroic  %irtue. — The  Roman  Catliolic  Church  claims 
to  visibly  posstws  the  thin!  property  of  the  true 
church— vis.  catholieity.  Slie  claims  to  be  Catholic 
de  jure,  inasmodi  as  she  was  oommiiaioned  to 
'teach  all  nations  j*  and  also  de  fatiOt  and  tids  in 
three  ways.  (1) 'with  teepeet  to  pcmona  Tliis 
means  that  Roman  Catholics  constitute  by  far  the 
bc>ily  of  (^'hristians.  (2)  With 
Tnis  means  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  reri;.non  in  more  or  les.s  ditiu^ied  wherever 
Christianity  pn'Vivils.  i  .'Ci  With  respect  to  time. 
This  nieiiiis  tlmt  slie  has  exisfetl  visibly  since  the 
dav-Hof  the  iip«,stli'-.,  and  that  sli,-  will  exist  \'isibly 
till  the  end.  The  churn  of  continued  existence 
from  the  fint  really  meigea  into  the  olaim  of 
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apostolieit}',  M-hich  wo  shall  next  exj)lain.  Her 
belief  in  her  continuance  of  existence  till  the  end 
she  bases  on  Christ's  promise  of  constant  assist- 
ance, which  she  declares  was  madp  to  herself. — 
Finally,  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  jiuesess 
xisibly  the  fourth  jwyertj  of  the  true  church — 
apottoiieiiy.  She  daiiM  lo  be  apostolic  (I)  as 
founded  Christ  through  the  apostles,  and  be- 
cause her  peiitorB  descend  from  the  apostles  by  a 
succe.ssion  which  lia-  in  '•  ■t  been  broken.  Under 
this  head  we  iu;i\  n  iii  :rl.  that,  while  many  Pro- 
testant writen*  i  ■'iMiu'd  that  St  Peter  the 
apoHtle  ever  resiiied  ui  Home,  on  the  other  liand 
many  well-known  Protestant  authorities,  such  as 
Barrow,  Cave,  Chaniier,  Vos6iut»,  liaratier,  iJishnp 
Pe*\.rson,  and  \Vhiston,  have  freely  conccdetl  this  to 
the  Catholics.  Whiston  states  tnat  the  fact  of  8t 
Peter's  residence  at  Rome  '  is  so  clear  in  Christian 
antiquity  that  it  u*  a  shame  for  any  I^otestAnt  to 
confess  that  any  Protestant  ever  denied  it. '  Hishop 
Feaiaon  declares  that  '  it  is  wonderful  that  those 
ean  be  found  who  deny  that  Peter  ever  was  at 
Rome.'  Baratier  is  still  more  emphatic:  'All  the 
ancients,'  he  writes,  *  and  the  gr^t  majority  of  the 
moderns  have  undertaken  to  derive  the  succes-sion 
of  the  hishope  of  Rome  from  the  afKistle  Peter. 
Si>  j;reat  in  tlds  matter  has  Itet-n  the  a^rrcenicnt  of 
all  that  in  truth  it  ought  to  lie  deemed  a  miracle 
that  certain  persons  bom  in  our  day  ha\  e  i>resumed 
to  deny  a  fart  so  manifest.'  HeHdef«  claiming  con- 
nection with  the  apostles,  liy  a  line  of  pastors 
descending  from  them  in  uninterrupted  t«uecession, 
the  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  apostolical  (2)  by 
reason  of  her  doctrines.  She  denies  that  she  has 
ever  surrendered  any  doctrine  taught  by  the 
apostles,  and  slie  denies  that  she  has  ever  professed 
any  doctrine  which  is  not  contained  in  divine 
apoetolica]  tradition.  Heire  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  while  the  Choreh  of  Rome  accepts  the  Word 
of  God  alone  and  exclusively  as  the  Kule  of  Futh, 
besides  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  written  Word  of 
God  it  admits  an  nnwntt<n  Word  of  God,  which 
pfwwesfiM  an  authority  e<)ual  to  that  of  the  written 
\Vord.  l!y  the  unwi  i-l'::i  W  i  id  of  (iod  Roman 
Catholics  understand  a  body  of  truths  delivere<l  by 
Christ  t<i  the  a|>ostles,  and  oy  tlie  ajiostles  to  their 
RUcceHSorB,  and  which  were  not  in  tlie  first  instance 
committed  to  writing.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
note  that  Christ  did  not  write,  but  preach  ;  that  he 
did  not  command  his  apostles  to  write,  but  to 
preach ;  that  only  five  oat  of  the  twelve  apostles — 
reckoning  St  Mathiaa  in  the  place  of  Jadas— are 
recorded  to  have  written  anythiog  at  all;  that 
three  out  of  these  five— St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St 
Jude  have  left  us  riothinj,'  more  than  hrief  epistles, 
written  under  particular  circumstances,  and  for 
special  reasons;  that  more  than  half  of  the  New 
Testament  was  writt&n  hy  inspired  men  who  were 
not  among  the  apostles  to  whom  the  commission 
WHK  addressefl  by  our  Savionr.  The  ehnrch  is  the 
ile|M)sit)try,  guardian,  and  liviti)4  and  infallilile  in- 
terpreter of  both  the  written  and  the  unwritten 
\N  ord  of  God.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  then  would  seem  to  l>e  some  analogy  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  rule  of  faith  aniT  the  civil 
oonstitntion  of  England.  According  to  Judge 
Blaekstone's  Commentary,  the  munidpal  laws  of 
England  an  divided  into  /te  non  tarsia,  the  un- 
written or  otmunon  law,  and  the  lex  tcripta,  or 
statute  law ;  and  the  common  law  is  the  *  first 
ground  and  chief  corner-stone  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land.' If  the  question  arises  as  to  how  these 
customs  or  maxims  are  to  be  known,  and  hy  whom 
I  their  valiility  is  to  W  determined,  Mlackstone 
decides  that  the  fineslion  must  he  settled  hy  the 
judges  in  the  scNcral  courts  of  J\istice,  for  these 
jod^  arc  '  the  depositaries  of  the  law,  the  liviug 
oracMs,  who  mml  dieoide  in  all  eaaas  of  doubt.' 
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The  Church  of  Room  teiwhM  thftk  aa  addttton 
has  ever  been  nwda  to  the  deposit  of  fkith  left 
by  the  apostioB  to  the  church,  and  that  no  ob> 
jective  increase  of  revelation  is  to  be  expected. 
She  does  not  deny  that  divine  revelations  have 
\teen  nui<io  to  iiidividimls  siru-n  the  days  of  the 
Hpostles,  but  fthe  holdn  tliftt  y.nch  r«ve(alinii.s  do 
not  increase  the  deposit  of  (  liri.Htian  n-volatiiiii, 
and  ilo  not  constitute  an  article  of  Cftthtdio  faith 
to  1k!  jirofe.H8e<l  liy  all  the  faithful.  The  faithful 
are  not  IkmimiI  to  ucceut  revelations  made  to  private 
pereonfl,  even  tlioagh  the  church  should  express 
approval  of  these  revelations ;  for  it  is  understood 
that  the  church  does  not  intend  by  her  approval 


to  nanatoe  thair  seuuinenese.  The  approval 
of  toa  ahnidi  amoiiata  to  no  nuwe  fban  aoadam- 

tion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  supposed  revela- 
tions at  variance  with  sound  faith  and  morality. 
But  though  the  entire  deixisit  of  faith  w  as  riM-id\  t'd 
by  the  church  froiii  the  apostltTs,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  tnitlis  contained  in  this  deposit  were 
reveale<l  irpfUltlv,  aud  Lave  been  at  all  times 
«  7  '.  ./'  ,  t  iii-la  tiy  the  church.  There  lias,  in- 
deed, never  l>eeii  any  difference  with  respect  to 
the  formal  object,  ah  it  is  called,  or  motive  of 
faith.  Whatever  truth  has  been  believed  has 
always  been  accepted  on  the  authority  of  God 
who  reveale<l  it.  But  with  respect  to  the  ntaterial 
object  of  faith — i.e.  the  truths  of  revelation — there 
iiaa  beaa  tbia  dilference,  that,  wbila  aoma  have 
been  froin  the  lint  explicitly  bettevad,  otliaia  ware 
at  one  time  believed  implicitly  only.  The  disttnet 
proposition  and  promulgation  of  theee  latter  doc- 
trines belong?*  to  the  maguterium,  or  teaching 
office,  which  the  church  exercims  under  the  i^'uid 
ance  of  the  Holv  Spirit. 

The  church  Julius  this  teaching  office  in  many 
ways  :  (  1  )  Uy  indicating  in  detail  the  various  truth* 
contained  in* some  complex  article  of  explicit  faith. 
Thus,  it  was  always  expressly  believed  by  the 
church  that  our  Saviour  wn-i  a  true  and  piBrfect 
man.  Bat  if  our  Savionr  vva.s  truly  man  it  follows 
that  ha  |MMaeaaad  a  human  body,  a  rational  sonl, 
a  homan  trill,  and  a>  human  energy.  And  these 
various  consequences  the  ehoreh  tli.ttincUy  pro- 
posed for  explicit  belief,  on  the  emergence  of  the 
Unostic,  Apollinarian,  Monothelite,  and  ottier 
heresies  at  variance  with  th««e  conseqaenees.  <  >r, 
to  take  an  instance  fnin:  man  f'alholic  theoloj^y, 
the  plenitude  of  the  primacy  of  the  ISishopof  Rome 
htLs  ahvavH  heeti  a  principle  of  faith  explicitly  be- 
lieved. )iut,  nn  occasion  and  circumstances  re- 
quired, the  church  has  proposed  for  explicit  faitli 
one  or  other  of  the  prerogatives  involved  in  this 
primacy.  (2)  By  enunciating  in  particular  truths 
already  comprehaoded  in  aonaa  universal  proposition 
of  explicit  faith.  Thna, wliflatha  diurch  had  already 
taught  that  grace  was  neccsaaiy  for  all  salutary 
actions  and  states,  on  occasion  of  Semipelagiaa 
hemnr  ifc  diatinot^  decreed  that  gjiaaa  waa  neeai* 
sary  for  antranea  into  the  way  of  aalration  and  for 
perseverance  in  the  same.  (3)  By  proposing  dis- 
tinctly and  articulately  what  was  already  believed, 
thou^;Ti  with  less  distinctness.  'I  fius,  according  to 
lloiuan  Catholics,  it  has  ahvays  been  tlie  belief 
of  the  church  that  it  wa.s  due  to  the  honour  of 
the  Hon  of  (Jod  timt  His  mother  should  l»n  free 
from  the  h'a>t  stain  of  win.  The  proclamation, 
then,  in  recent  years  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  was  no  more  than  the  distinct 
and  articolata  declaration  of  a  truth  which  had 
hean  an  objaal  of  implicit  belief  from  the  first. 
(4)  9]r  aXpWMly  daelaiini;  some  truths  which  had 
Man  ahraady  UHKeated  by  the  practice  of  the 
ohuidi.  Thus,  the  ehoreh.  \9  not  (eha|»tiaiag 
tboae  converted  to  her  fold  from  hareay,  had 
practically  manifested  her  belief  in  the  validity 
of  baptism  conferred  by  heretics;  but  when  the 


validity  of  baratleal  batillm  traa  impagnad  ahe 

expressly  declared  that  whefO  tilO  Wopar  natter, 
form,  and  Intention  were  empkr^ea  each  haptiam 
was  valid,  Thus,  then,  ac(^)rding  to  tin-  Roman 
Catholic  teaching,  there  may  Iks  truths  ol)jertive!y 
contained  in  the  deposit  of  revelation,  or  tin-  r>- 
mote  rule  of  faith,  whicli  have  not  l>e<'n  at«a^.» 
clearly  propoeed  and  firunmlgated  by  the  proxi- 
mate rule  of  faith — Le.  the  mayitierium  of  the 
church.  Until  they  are  thus  propoeed  an*l  pro- 
mulgated they  may  be  called  in  question  with 
out  loss  of  faith  ;  for  the  unity  of  faith  is 
maintained  so  long  aa  there  is  due  subjeetion  to 
the  trutguterium  01  tba  drarclu  In  the  hiatoiy  of 
many  doctrines  wa  may  dJatiogniah  threa  djafuict 
pbaaes:  (1)  In  tho  fliat  instanee,  fhey  are  im- 
plicitly contained  in  tavelation  indeed,  bnt  not 
yet  proposed  by  the  church;  and  by  the  faithful 
tliey  are  not  exidioitly  believed,  neither  are  they 
called  in  question,  ('ij  Then  arises  a  contro^'ersy 
oonceniing  these  dru-trines;  some  are  for  accepting, 
othens  for  rejectinj^  them.  (S)  Finally,  the  chnrcn, 
either  hy  solemn  jud>,nnent  or  hy  her  common  teach- 
ing, declares  that  th«^  doctrines  belong  to  the 
deposit  of  revelation:  and  theoeafairwaitd  thqr  are 
an  object  of  explicit  laith. 

For  the  teaching  of  the  Ronuui  Catholic  Church 
concerning  the  Holy  See  we  mtist  refer  our  readaia 
to  the  artidaa  Pope,  Lnfallibiuty,  Sbo.  Wa 
may,  howarar,  mention  here  that  tha  vaiy  mmw 
Roman  Catholie  in  intended  aa  an  eaprewion 
of  the  belief  that  there  can  be  no  true  Cath- 
olicity without  union  with  Rome.  Roman  Cath- 
olics assert  that  there  can  be  no  catholicity 
without  unity:  and  they  cont«nd  that  the  See  of 
Home  lias  always  been  re^'arded  as  the  sourre  of 
unity,  and  tliat  cooiiuunion  with  Home  waa  re- 
garded by  the  early  chnrcli  as  the  ultimate  proof 
of  orthodoxy.  In  support  of  this  contention  they 
quote  many  striking  declarations  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  early  councils.  The  name  'Roman 
Catholic'  is  not  new.  Cardinal  Newman,  writing 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  says:  *It  is  more 
than  remarkable  that  Catholics  uf  this  period  were 
denotodhythe  additional  title  of  "Bomaaa."  Ker 
WM  tbia  aaMMdation  of  OaliiolieiBm  witii  tlM  8«a 
of  Rome  an  introductian  ol  that  aga*  {Sttajf  m 
DevelopTnent,  chap.  v.). 

The  liierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Chorch 
consists  of  iha  sovereign  pontiff,  wlio  ia  assisted 
by  the  Sacred  College  m  Cardinals,  and  by  several 
.sacre<l  cf)njjTejr»ition»,  or  pennanenfc  ecclesiaiitic&l 
comnnttees;  of  the  jtatnai'  ii-  : i rchbishops,  and 
bishop8 ;  of  the  apostolic  delegates,  Wcara,  and 
prefects ;  and  of  certain  abbots  and  prelates.  The 
cardinals,  who  are  the  ad\isera  ana  assistants  of 
the  aoveraign  pontiff,  constitute  the  supreme  coun- 
cil or  senate  of  the  church ;  and  on  the  death 
of  tlie  pontiff  they  elect  his  successor.  The  College 
of  Canlinala  when  complete  conaiati  of  70  mam* 
hen;  6  raudinai  biehops,  whoee  dioeesea  an  tha  6 
'  Suburban  Sees'  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  FUtO  and 
Santa  Rufina,  Albano,  Frascati,  Palestrina,  and 
Saljina,  hO  cnvV-nml  priests,  and  14  cardinal 
deacons.  In  Jauuasy  1891  there  were  64  car- 
dinals, of  wliom  M  were  Italian ;  9  Austrian, 
German,  or  Polish;  6  French;  4  British  subjects; 
4  Spanish;  '2  rortuj^uese  ;  1  of  the  United  St.^te.s  ; 
1  iielgian ;  and  1  Swiss.  The  sacred  congregations, 
about  20  in  number,  consist  of  cardinals,  consultors, 
and  officials,  and  carry  on  the  central  adnnni<itm- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  congregations.  ( 1 )  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council,  tor  the  interpretation 
and  exeentkn  of  the  deotaas  of  the  Council  ol 
Trent,  and  for  reoeiTing  from  bitbops  reports  on 
the  state  of  their  diocese.  .Attached  to  thts  there 
is  a  special  Congr^ation  for  tlie  Revision  of  I^ 
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vincial  Synods.   (2)  The  Congreaation  of  Bishop« 

•od  Regulars,  for  jud^'iiig  appeals  against  epiaoo- 
pa]  sentences,  for  the  hearing  of  causes  betwwii 
tiishops  and  regulars,  and  for  the  revision  and 
aj}prot>ation  of  rules  of  religious  bo<lies.  (3)  The 
t  ongregation  of  Propaganda,  for  the  |)n>|»H,g(itiori 
of  tne  ^ith  and  the  government  of  the  cnurch  in 
non-('i\th<ilio  coiintri<»8.  Attached  to  this  there  is 
a  Congregation  for  AHain*  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  with 
•  commission  for  the  revi'iioa  and  correction  of 
Oriental  books.  (4)  The  Congregation  of  Sacred 
Kites,  for  the  dedrion  of  all  questions  relative  to 
th»  Utonjr*  rites,  and  ofldreaoaics,  and  for  the 
eondnst  the  iwrnrinawi  «l  ilw  baatMcatfaa  and 
canonisation  of  saints.  (S)  The  OongrMiation  ol 
the  Index,  for  the  condemnation  of  writings  pre* 
judicial  to  faith  or  morality.  (6)  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  H<»lv  Office,  Honietimes  known  as  tne 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  for  the  examina- 
tion and  repression  of  heretical  doctrines.  ( 7 )  The 
Coii>,'rc>^ati<iti  of  Iii(lu!),'eiices  ancl  .Sacre<l  Hdics, 
for  the  proclamation  of  indulgences  and  the  (ItM  i^ioii 
of  questions  relating  to  them,  and  for  the  autheiiti 
cation  and  distribution  of  relics.  (8)  The  Congre- 
igatfcm  of  Eodesiastieal  Immnnityi  'or  maintain- 
ing eeclesiastieal  privil^es  and  exemptions,  as  to 
persons,  places,  and  things.  The  jnrisdiction  of 
the  oonsregations  does  not  eease  m  Hm  daaith  of 
tiie  sovereign  pontiff;  nerertiwlwi  all  impirrtant 
business  is  snmoded  dniing  tiia  vmmmjt  of  the 
HolvSee. 

Tnere  arc  10  patriarchates,  with  13  patriarchal 
sees — H  of  the  I>atin  rite,  and  5  of  (>riciitHl  rit4». 
The  greater  or  more  ancient  patriarchatex  arc  thcis<> 
of  Alexandria,  Latin;  Antioch,  with  4  patriarchal 
see**,  Latin,  Manmitc,  Me/chiti-.  and  Syritic  ;  Con- 
stantinople, Latin  ;  and  Jerusalem,  Latin.  The  less 
are  those  of  liahylon,  Chaldaic;  Cilicia,  Armenian; 
East  Indies,  LeUin  ;  Lisbon,  lAitin  ;  Venice,  Latin ; 
and  West  indies,  Latin.  There  are  in  the  com- 
manion  of  Rome,  besides  the  13  patriarchal 
871  archiepiscopal  and  epimpal  retideittial 


of  tin  Latm  rifte,  and  7tt  uddniMOoal  and  eniaoo* 
pal  naidwilal  sees  of  Orinitd  riteL  BesidM^ 


archbisliopa  aiid  UihofM  al  tliesa  residential 
there  were  in  January  1891  308  archbishops  and 

bishops  of  titiifurf^oe^.  In  the  British  einjiire  there 
are  123  Hoinan  ("atlmlic  residential  archiepi>tcopal 
and  cjiisr<i|ial  x'os.  vicariatc-H-a|xi8toIic,  and 
8  prefectiire.s-apostolic,  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  al>uut  10  millions.  Nineteen  of  the 
23  vicariates-apoHtolic  in  the  British  empire  are 
held  or  administered  by  bishops  i)f  titular  se««. 
Titular  sees,  or,  as  they  were  styled  till  ItUfi,  sees 
in  partOnu  injldelium — i.e.  sees  which  in  ancient 
times  existed  in  those  eastern  regions  which  have 
now  tost  the  faith  and  fallen  into  barbarism— are, 
ior  tba  most  part,  assimed  to  aiebbishops  and 
Ushops  who  are  appointed  to  apostolie  delegations, 
of  which  there  are  7,  or  to  vicariates-apoetolic,  of 
which  there  are  118,  or  to  prefectnree-apostolic, 
of  which  there  are  37,  or  to  the  office  of  coa«ljutor, 
auxiliarr,  or  administrator  of  a  difH>e>ie.  Dclegatej*- 
apostolio  and  vicnrj^  aiKistolic  enjoy  ciiiNccipal  juris- 
diction, and  exercise  episcoj»al  jKjwers,  in  countries 
where  a  hienin-hy  pnijier  lia«  never  In-eri  cstal)- 
lifthpfl,  or  having  once  exi.stetl  has  been  suppressed. 
When  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  England  came  to  an 
end  in  1585  with  the  death  of  Thomas  fioldwell, 
Bishop  of  St  .\saph,  the  English  Catholics  were  at 
first  pliiced  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  archpriests  or 

S-efectit-iitiostolic.  But  in  the  year  1623  Pope 
mouy  JkV.  appointed  a  vioarapostolie  with  iona- 
dieoini  «v«r  afl  the  Cathofiee  bTEairiand.  AVrat 
(dztgr  yean  later.  In  MM^  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
created  four  districts  or  vicariates,  the  London, 
Midl.uul.  Nnrtliern,  and  Western,  ai'p' lintiiii^  to 
each  district  its  own  vicar-apostolic    In  1840  I'ope 


Gregory  XVI.  created  eight  districts  or  vicariates, 

the  London,  Western,  Kaatem,  Central,  Welsh, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Northern,  emdi  dis- 
trict having,  of  course,  itn  own  vicar-apoetolic.  In 
l'o{>e  Pius  IX.  re-established  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England.  The  vicars-apoe- 
tolic  were  all  bishops  of  titular  sees.  Thus,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  who  l)efore  the  restoration  of  the  hier- 
archy was  vicar-apoetolic  for  the  London  district, 
was  entitled  while  vicar-apoatolie  Bishop  of  Mali* 

Eotamns.  Prefects-a(>ostolic  are  as  a  rule  not 
ishops,  but  simple  priests,  who  receive  from  the 
Heiy  Bee  authority  to  exeideetiwwi'epiieopal  jntia- 
dlenon  in  miasioaary  oooatrlea. 

As  is  wall  known,  the  Latin  xlte  prevails  with 
few  exceptions  in  the  West,  and  also  in  some 
regions  of  the  Enst  ;  nevertheless  various  other  rites 
are  also  followed  within  the  communion  of  Kome. 
These  are  i  1  )  the  (ireek  rite,  of  which  there  are  the 
follow iii^' forms,  ((j)  The ( ;reco-K<mmanian.  There 
are  3  liislu)]is  and  1  ari  hliislmo  of  this  rite,  whose 
HCfB  are  situate<l  in  .\uHlria-nungar)'.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  liturgy  is  Roumanian,  exieptuiK  in  the 
parish  of  Scaiusin,  in  the  diocese  of  Lugos,  where 
the  language  employed  is  the  ancient  Slav.  (6) 
The  Greco-Ruthenian.  There  are  8  bishops  and  1 
archbishop  <^  this  rite,  with  sees  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  BoHiaa  Poland.  The  Utniyioal 
language  is  tiie  andMit  SUt.  (e)  The  Cmeo- 
Bulganan.  Of  this  rite  there  is  an  archbishop, 
\icar-apostolic,  for  Constantinople  and  its  neign- 
hf»urh(Kxi,  with  '2  V)ishop8,  vicars-ajiostolic,  for 
Maceclonia  and  Thraco.  The  liturgical  language 
is  ancient  Slav,  (r/)  The  (ireco-Melcliite.  Of  tills 
rit«  is  the  .Melchite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  with  4 
archhishopM  ami  ti  bishops,  whose  sees  are  situated 
in  Syria.  The  liturgical  language  is  the  Arabic. 
There  are  missions  at  Ctesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
Constantinople,  and  Malgara  in  Tliruce  of  the  pure 
Greek  rite,  which  are  idso  in  <  cinnitniion  with 
Rome.  (2)  The  Syriac  rite,  of  which  there  are 
the  following  forms.  ( a )  The  pure  Svriac.  Of  this 
rite  is  the  Syriac  patciaich  of  Antioen,  with  4  aceh- 
bishops  and  8  Usnopo,  whoee  aeee  are  ritnated  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkish  Armenia.  The  litor* 
gical  language  is  the  ancient  Syriac.  (6)  The 
Syro-Chaiiiaic.  Of  this  rite  is  the  jtatriarchate  of 
Babylon,  with  4  archiepisropal  and  7  episcopal  sees 
situated  in  Kurdistan,  Turkish  Annenia,  Meso- 
|>otamia,  and  Persia.  The  litur^'ical  lan^Muige  is 
the  ancient  ChaMnie.  >  i  The  Sy  tn-Maronite.  Of 
this  rite  is  the  Maronite  jMitnaich  of  Antioch,  and 
7  archbishops  and  2  bishops,  u  hnse  sees  are  situated 
in  Syria,  in  various  other  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  in  tiie  island  of  Cyprus.   The  litur- 

fical  langua^  is  the  ancient  mrriac.  {d)  The 
yro-Malabanc  This  rite  ia  rallowed  in  the 
Tioariatee-apostolic  of  KottafMi  and  Trichur  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  Utmrgieal  language  is  the 
Syro-Malaharic  (3)  The  Araienian  nte.  To  this 
nte  belong  the  Armenian  patriarchate  of  Cilicia, 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  LemWrg  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  epi.scopal  see  of  Artuin  in  the 
Kus.sian  empire,  and  17  episcopal  sees  situated  in 
Turkisli  .Asia,  Egypt,  ami  Persia.  The  language 
of  the  liturgy  is  the  am  ient  Armenian.  (4)  Tne 
Coptic  rite.  Of  this  rite  there  are  two  forms  :  (a)the 
form  followed  in  the  vicariate-apoetolic  situated  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Coptic  or  ancient  Egyptian  is 
the  language  of  the  liturgy;  {b)  the  form  observed 
in  the  vicariate-apoetolic  in  Abyssinia,  where  the 
liturgical  language  is  the  ancient  Ethiopic  or  (ieez. 

The  Roman  Catholic  popniatioaa  of  the  various 
ooontries  of  Borope  are,  aeoordi^  to  Tk»  8Mu- 
man's  Year  book  ( 1 891),  ssfbUows :  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  5,640,891  ;  Austria-Hungary,  25,591,000; 
Helpum,  6,079,798;  Denmark,  'iisr. ;  France, 
29,201,703;  German  Empire,  lH.lH^.'t.H ;  Greece, 
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a»)out  12.000;  Italy,  28,853,480;  the  Netherlands, 
l,4."}9, 137  ;  I'ortujfftl,  4.707,678  ;  Eun>iiean  Uusaia, 
M..*«J1J,000;  Spain,  17..'i"^t,HtJ() ;  Swe<ien  and  Nonvav, 
;  Switzerlaml,  I ,  M»<(,(j<J8.  For  Euro|>f>aii  Turki-v 
jiccurate  Htatintirs  are  not  given,  but  the  nunil)er 
of  Roman  (■athnlios  lias  Ijeen  e»tiniated  at  1,000,000. 
Thuii  the  total  Konian  Catholic  {lopalation  in 
Europe  amoanta  to  146,335,603.  According  to 
Werner's  AtUu  d«*  MiatioM  Cathuliqutt  (FVeiburg, 
1886),  the  Roman  Catholic  populations  oi  the 
other  continents  are  as  follows:  Asia,  9.884,000; 
Africa.  2,656,000;  America,  61.093,790;  Aoattalia 
and  Polynesia,  872,000.  Thns  the  total  Roman 
Ckitbolic  population  of  the  world  amoonts  to  nearly 
810.000,000. 

Sec  Canlinal  Manning  *  Tcmjutnil  Miuitm  oj  the  Huly 
Ohittt;  Ni'wmau'x  E.'mi>i  an  jbenloprntnt  of  Doetrim  . 
'Wirtetnan's  Ixrtitnt  nn  the  Cnthoite  Ckurrk  ;  'Waril's 
Eatayt  on  Ihr  Church' t  Doctrinal  Authi>r\t>t .  Mur])hy'9 
Chair  of  I'cttr  (1HK8);  Leibnitz"i»  S)/$ti-m  >f  Th"-Ji''nj, 
translattxl  by  Ru.KiieU  (ISTiO);  Cnthitlir  Jjinri-Ti/  {]'.ii]n» 
and  ()atea);  Alitti'tnes  Catkolim  (Proiiagamijk  I'niia, 
Rome),  liie  org&niMktion  and  itatiatiot  of  thr  L'atbolio 
Cburch  will  Jie  found  in  the  relevant  imra^rrapho  on  the 
M.'Si-ral  Catliulic  cuuutrie*.  Tbi-  iinTr  lnii«jrUint  Ciitholic 
(i(K-ttini.i  unii  inntitutiona  are  all  dealt  witit  in  separate 
articli-H  in  tbiw  wurk  ;  as  are 
Stf  e*|>fciaUy  the  articles  : 


Abiioluliou. 

Altar. 

ApcWlOllO 

Aqainaa 
Archprlost. 
Atonerawti 
Baptism. 


[■ion. 


Csnon  Law. 

Oiriliiial. 

Caiuistry. 

Carxchiam. 

(•.■Ul»cy. 

Church. 

CunfrMliOB. 

Councils. 


Dituay. 

Kxi'i  n'liruanicsUou. 

Extrfirioliaetlaik 

FantinK- 

Feiitivala. 

Pnnci»rani. 

Otilkan  Church. 


HalL 

Hyinn. 

ImsgB  Wonhip. 
IninuiciiUte  OOO- 

C<-I)tll>tl. 

luralllMUty. 

Iiii|ui<itk)a. 

Janwiilsm. 

J-HUIta. 


M»r). 
Mau. 

MonaebtaB. 
Nawmui. 

Onlers, 

IViiancvu 

Petar. 


Priest. 
Puiyitaty. 


Rosary. 
Sscrsmanta 

Hvrine*. 
(tainta 

SnperatMBtlon^ 
TraasalwtanUaliun . 
Itaat. 


See 


Mutjm. 

Ronan  Catholic 

Catholic  Emancipation. 

Romance  Languages,  &  general  name  for 
thi>H<'  tiiiHl)>m  languages  that  are  the  immediate 
d(-"Hoendant8  of  tiie  language  of  ancient  Rome.  In 
those  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  the  Boman 
dominion  and  civil  inntitutions  had  liaan  BMltt 
completely  esftahlinhed  the  native  langoages  were 
■peedily  and  ronniletely  snpplanted  by  that  of  the 
conqoeron — the  Latin.  This  was  the  case  in  Italy 
itMU,  In  the  Spanish  nentnwla.  la  Qml  or  Amm*, 
iodvding  parts  of  Swltaerlaad,  and  to  Dada. 
When  the  Roman  empire  was  broken  np  \iv  the 
irrui>tion!<  of  the  northern  nationn  (in  the  .'•tfi  and 
ijtli  crituriea)  the  intruding,'  trilx^a  sttxid  t<>  the 
HmnKuUed  inhabitants  in  tlu'  relation  of  a  iuliii«: 
ca«te  to  a  subject  populati'in.  The  dominant 
Cennan!^  continue*!,  where  e«latili-he<l,  for  several 
centuries  to  uho  their  nati%'e  tongue  among  them- 
selves ;  but  from  the  fimt  thev  seem  to  have 
acknowledged  the  sapremacy  of  t°he  Latin  for  civil 
and  aeelesiaattcal  putpoaui,  and  at  last  the  Ian- 
gQaf[e  of  the  rulers  was  meiged  an  that  of  their 
mbjeeta;  nol,  however,  trttnSxit  leaving  decided 
tuMia  of  <lie  straggle— tnoea  chiefly  vlalbla  to  the 
toliraaiioa  of  nomeroos  German  words,  and  to  the 
mntliatton  of  the  grammatieal  forms  or  inflections 
of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  the  snl^titution  therefor 
of  iirepo-itions  antl  auxiliarx  m  tUw.  It  is  also  to 
Iw  iHiriic  ill  niind  that  tin-  lan^'ua),'e  wluoh  under- 
went t!ii^  rbaii),'''  wa'*  not  tlie  claH^iciil  I, at  in  of 
literature,  Imt  a  jHipnlai  Itoinaii  \i\.w^nt{.\i\'  iliiniuit 
Roininui  ni.tti'ii)  \vhi<'li  bad  Ik-i-m  u^'-l  tiv  the  vide 
of  the  claiMical,  and  differed  from  it— not  to  the 


extent  of  l>eing  nulically  and  grammatically  another 
tongue — hut  cliieHy  by  slovenly  pronunciation,  tlie 
neglect  or  misutto  of  grainuiatioal  forms,  and  the 
u«e  of  Mow"  and  unusual  woni-  ainl  irlioins.  As 
diiitinguished  from  the  old  lingua  Latinu,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  law,  this 
ncMi-ly-formed  language  of  ordioaiy  interrouree,  in 
ita  various  dialects,  was  known  Rwm  about  the 
8th  oentnty  as  tlie  lingua  Roma$ui ;  and  from  this 
name,  thtongh  l^e  adverb  Jtomaniei,  eame  the 
tetm  Romance,  applied  hotb  to  the  tonguage  and 
to  the  popular  ]>oetry  written  to  it,  more  eapecially 
to  the  dialect  and  poema  of  the  tronbadouis.  The 
Romance  lan^ngea  recogni^d  by  Diez  are  six — 
Italian,  Sjianisli,  PortuguejM',  I*r<»ven(;ftl,  French, 
and  Roumanian.  .A.-dColi  and  newer  iiivo;*tigator8 
treat  the  Romanscli  of  the  (Jri.ion?*  a.H  a  seventh 
sister- tongue ;  and  each  of  these  have  more  or  le*w 
numerous  dialect--. 

Acconling  to  the  theorj-  of  Raynouanl,  the  new 
lan^age  tnat  sprang  out  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Latin  was  at  first  essentially  the  same  over  all  the 
countries  in  which  Latin  had  been  spoken,  and  is 
preserved  to  ns  to  a  pmre  state  to  tne  Proven^ 
or  language  of  the  troabadonrs ;  and  it  was  from 
this  as  a  oommoa  groukL  and  not  fratn  the  original 
Latto,  ttoit  the  seiriBiml  Keo<Latto  toagnaa  diverged 
toto  the  diflerent  forms  which  tbej  nov  present. 
Thb  theory  is  not  accepted  by  leeent  toqnirers ; 
ita  ground fesNnesH  was  demonstrated  by  Cnrnewall 
Lowia  It  is  l>eyond  doubt  that  the  M-veral 
daughters  of  the  njother  lAtin  had  their  charac- 
teristic differences  from  the  very  Hret,  as,  indeeii, 
was  inevitable.  The  original  Latin  spoken  in 
the  several  provinces  of  tlie  Roman  empire  muM 
have  ha<l  very  different  degrees  of  purity,  and  the 
corruptions  in  one  region  must  have  differed 
from  those  in  another  aeeording  to  the  nature  of 
the  superseded  toagneib  To  these  differences  in 
the  tondamental  Lalto  mnst  be  added  those  of  the 


sapaiadded  ueman  dement,  consisting  ehiafliy  in 
the  variety  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  tovading 

nations  and  the  dilfttent  proportions  of  the  con- 
quering ]H)pulation  to  the  conquered.  French,  as 
was  to  l)e  expected,  is  richer  in  German  words 
than  any  other  meniher  of  the  family,  having  450 
not  found  in  the  others.  Italian  is  ne\(  to  French 
in  this  resi>ect,  but  on  the  whole  i.-*  near««t  to  the 
mother  Latin.  S|>anish  and  Portuguese  have  con- 
siderable Arabic  eleniente ;  and  Roumanian  was 
much  motlilied  by  Slavic.  The  Romance  tonpjes 
ftirther  differ  from  the  common  parent  in  simplify- 
ing or  dropping  the  inflections  oi  nonns,  suhMtitut- 
ing  for  these  the  use  of  prepositioM,  ud  aimpltfy- 
tog  the  verbal  forms  by  a  free  OM  of  noxiliai^' 
verba.  The  ato  grant  Romance  taunea  aad  their 
ntemtnrBe  are  Seated  u  the  artidei  en  Italv, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Prnvenfal,  Franee,  and  Rirawmin^ 
to  which  may  be  added  the  Romansch. 

Sec  Come  wall  Lewis,  On  tht  Ort/jin  and  /"ormd/i.  n  f'f 
the  Itimance  lAituiuai/tl  {2d  ed.  1862);  Viet,  (Jrammaiti 
tirr  Romnnwrhrn'  Sj>rach€-n  (1836  38 ;  4th  ed.  1877),  and 
hilt  dictionary,  tin-  great  Wrierbueh  (1868;  Eng.  timna. 
18fi4);  Paul  Meyer,  Rapport  mr  le  Proj/riM  de  la 
PhUdoffie  Bomane  ( 1874 ) ;  works  on  Bomanee  philolofy 
lwKorting(1884),Oi«bsr  (1886),  sad  Kansasmi  ( 1888T: 
ths  maaoas  'BeaMnisahs  Stn&ii'  (1871  H  sad 
that  olGMtaa  lari%  *  BoaMNiis '( 1873  e( ««.). 


RoMances*  Bwiiwiee  haa  tong  since  Inst  its 

original  si^ification  to  eveir  eoantr^'  exoe]it  S{^iain, 
where  it  is  still  occasionally  used  in  speaking  of 
the  vernacular,  as  it  wa-s  in  the  middle  a^es  when 
Latin  was  the  lanj:uai,'e  of  the  lettere<l  clasw-s  and 
of  documents  and  writings  of  all  kin<l.s.  Hut  even 
there  its  coionnmer  application  is,  as  eWwhere. 
not  to  a  hin;.')iRj,'e,  hut  to  a  form  of  comjxjsition. 
In  Kn;.'lisb  it  has  lieen  almost  invariably  ai>|>li»sl  to 
a  certain  sort  of  prose  fiction,  and,  in  a  secoodaij 
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»eii»e,  to  the  style  and  tone  prevailirij;  tliereiu. 
By  'the  rorniiiice-H,'  ufting  the  tenn  •'ii*!<ilically,  we 
Benerally  nioftii  tlie  prose  fictions  whicli,  oh  rendinff 
Mcaiiii'  a  nn»ro  cnmiaon  accDiiiplishiiient,  took  the 
place  iif  thi'  lays  aud  ChamvH*  dc  tiextt-x  {i\.v .)  of 
tlie  ininntrels  and  trouvfereB,  and  wt'ie  in  their 
turn  rei>lace«l  by  the  novel.  Of  these  the  most  iiu- 
pnrtunt  ia  wrwy  way  are  the  Bo-called  romances 
of  chivalry,  wnch  niav  be  considered  tlie  leKiti- 
mate  desoMHlADts  of  tiie  chanaotu  de  gettes.  The 
ehivalry  romances  divide  naturally  into  three 
fuailies  or  groups:  the  British  (wbieh,  perhaps, 
would  iM  raora  aoientificsaUy  deieribad  m  the  Ai> 
moricau  or  thie  An^lo-Nonnao)^  the  VrmA,  muA 
the  Spanish :  the  hrst  having  for  its  centre  tlie 
legend  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table ;  the  second 
formed  round  the  legend  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Twelve  Peerw  ;  ami  the  thinl  consisting  mainly  of 
Aina^U.'*  of  Gaul  followed  hy  a  long  serieB  of  seqaels 
and  imitations  of  one  kiud  or  another.  In  strict 
ciironoloj^qcal  order  the  Charlemagne  cycle  Hhould 
stand  hrit,  for  the  Charlemagne  legend  was  appar- 
ently of  an  earlier  formation  than  the  Arthunan  ; 
bat  on  the  other  hand  the  materials  out  of  which 
tbo  Arthur  l^nd  shaped  itofllf  mul  of  con  rue 
have  boBD  tbo  oUw,  Mia  (he  prose  romances  which 
either  grew  out  oif  it  or  were  grafted  upon  it  are 
for  the  moot  put  of  M  OMrUer  ooto  than  tboM  bo- 
longing  to  tbo  Charlennffno  sbny. 

The  first  appearance  of  Arthur  U  in  the  historj' 
of  Nennius,  wnere  hn  \»  viresented  in  a  quasi-his- 
torical shape,  simply  Ui  chosen  leader  of  the 
Britons  in  twelve  successful  I  mttles  foufjht  with  the 
Saxon-4 ;  hut  it  i"*  in  the  //i  ^  -  /  /i  /  Bn(an»i(e 
of  (U'otfrey  of  Monmouth  (1140)  that  he  fin<t 
appearn  as  the  hero  of  a  connected  ston,-.  (leoflVey, 
in  tact,  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  the  founder  of 
the  Arthurian  legend.  Whatever  his  materials  may 
have  been  or  whateror  the  source  from  which  he 
olrtained  them,  be  oontrived  to  give  them  'an 
eaiMt^  cbevAleresque  et  ooortou,'  to  use  the 
iponle  of  M.  Qeaton  Pari*,  whkh  alto^ther 
fanlgB  te  Mum  when  thaor  oaine  to  bio  hoadti,  and 
tbw  aneceedod  in  praennDf  a  pieliira  of  Arthur 
aad  hi-^  court  whicn  at  once  proved  acceptable  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  this  character, 
impresseil  up<m  the  Arthur  legend  by  GeotlVey, 
that  led  Cervant<»s  to  regard  it  am  the  fount-ain- 
head  of  ohiN  airy  and  chivalry  romance,  as  he  ilot-s 
ill  Don  (^Htxole  (part  1,  chap.  xiii.).  Tho  story, 
however,  as  Geoffrey  left  it,  is  little  more  tlian  the 
foundation  nf  the  structure  raised  by  his  successors 
a  century  later.  Whether  we  accept  in  its  entirety 
or  in  part  only  his  account  of  the  '  very  ancient 
book '  from  Brittany  which  he  professed  to  have 
translated,  or  hoM  that  his  autborities  were  simply 
Nennius,  Wel.-«h  tnulitiooa^  and  Breton  lays  and 
tales,  it  U  clear  that  bio  wmieae  of  iafbnuatioa 
conveyed  no  bint  of  the  Round  Table  or  of  the 
(irail,  to  aay  nothing  of  Lancelot  and  other  per- 
sonages who  have  come  down  to  us  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Arthurian  at-ory.  The  first  reference 
to  the  Hound  Table  is  in  the  Unit  of  Wace  { Uiw), 
which  is  in  fact  an  ainplilied  metrical  version  of 
Geoffrev's  liintory,  and  from  the  wonls  used — '  Fist 
Artus  la  nxmde  talth',  l  nn  Rn-t^m  dient  mainte 
fable  ' — we  are  left  to  sujijMjse  that  it  was  through 
Breton  tradition  that  it  found  its  way  into  the 
story.  Hy  some  it  iias  been  conjectured  that  in 
the  Round  Table  we  have  only  an  imitation  of 
the  Peers  of  the  CharleoMgne  legend,  but  in  truth 
the  two  institntioni  teprflMnted  two  totally  dis- 
tinet  ideas.  The  peers  went  simply  a  fratemityi 
'xiL  cumpaignuns,'  as  the  CbaaMin  do  Bolana 
ealla  them,  bound- together  by  mutual  afTection 
alone,  with  no  ulterior  atm  or  object,  and  entirely 
uninHnenced  by  the  80verei;:n.  The  Round  T.iMe. 
on  the  other  lumd,  was  a  kiiiglitly  fellowship  in  which 


the  Ixinil  of  union  was  the  pursuit  of  chivalrous 
adventures  and  'deeds  of  woi*<hip,'  of  which  the 
king  was  the  head,  and  by  which  he  was  '  nnhome  ' 
and  the  (juiet  and  rest  of  his  reahn  insured.  The 
ilistinction  deserves  notice,  for  it  is  chaiacteristic 
of  the  difference  het\M'en  the  two  legends  and  the 
romances  that  represent  them.  The  Arthuriw 
stories  were  knightly  and  courtly,  their  authors 
were  courtiers,  sometimes  knigbte — if  we  may  trust 
the  statements  of  early  ediUm,  tbey  were  written 
to  order  at  the  instance  of  niaunatca,  among  wbooi 
Henry  IL  and  Henry  III.  of  England  are  named, 
aad  at  any  rate  were  obvionely  addremed  to  what 
would  now  be  oaBed  the  aristocratic  section  of 
society.  With  the  Carlovingian  it  wait  verj' 
different ;  the  chanm/iui  dc  gesh/i  from  which  they 
were  derived  were  made  for  and  sung  to  no  one  cloM 
in  particular,  and  it  is  manifest  tmit  the  selection 
for  translati  HI  i  ii"  jtrose  was  always  governed  by 
considerations  oi  |ioiniiar  interest,  nence  the  phe- 
nomenon notioeil  bv  more  than  one  iil>server,  that 
the  Arthurian  stones  have  never  become  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  popular  in  any  age  or 
country,  while  the  Cariovui|gian  have  enjoyed  a 
wide-spread  popularity,  andu  some  instances  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  own  as  popular  stories  down  to 
the  present  day.  Mr  J.  A.  Bymonds  observes  that 
in  Ualy  the  Arthnriaa  ataekw!,  tiMNmh  reUehed  by 
the  enltnred  elaeaee,  never  took  the  Ataey  of  the 
people  at  large  in  the  same  way  as  the  Carlo- 
vingian;  and  In  Spain  the  romances  and  ballaiia 
that  trf-:it  nf  Arthur  are  few  and  meagre,  while 
the  Cliarleniague  literature  is  extensive  and  rich, 
and  the  History  of  Cli(irlni  ",!'u  I'nil  .'hr  Twhr 
J'ftrs  is  still  a  current  chap-lxmk  in  lugh  retjuest. 
A  more  obscure  question  is  how  the  Holy  Grail 
came  to  be  linked  to  the  Arthurian  stor^'.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Celtic  tradition  and  myth- 
ology present  sufficient  analogies  to  justify  a 
theory  that  the  idea  of  the  Grail  is  a  purely 
Celtic  <Mie  which  may  be  traced  back  to  jraigan 
times.  But  none  of  these  analo^es,  not  Fiona's 
healing  cap  or  llie  mystic  baau  whioh  iBgam 
in  AnNlnr,  «an  be  in  any  true  eeme  called  a 
Grail.  Tlie  essence  of  the  Arthurian  Grail  lies 
in  its  character  of  a  Christian  relic,  and  the  very 
name  sugg^ts  that  the  concetilion  as  it  Ls  there 
jireisentea  to  us  was  an  Anglo  Norman  one.  It  is 
very  posBihle,  no  doubt,  that  Celtic  trailition  may 
have  had  a  share  in  shaping  the  conception,  hut 
that  is  all  that  can  be  safely  said.  Some  little 
light,  perhaps,  is  thrown  on  the  question  by  the 
curious  coincidence  between  the  book  presented  in 
a  vision  in  the  year  717,  which  Robert  do  Borron 
(circa  1190)  sets  up  as  the  prime  authority  ^or  bis 
Sainct  Greal,  and  the  vision  in  the  aemo  yver  in 
which  the  Grail  itself  was  seen  \n  a  Biitiidi  hennit, 
ae  reoonded  by  HeUnand  in  IML  The  ntora  of 
the  fiiet  CroNden  etimulated  that  enthneiann  for 
relics  of  the  Passion  tS  wUeb  we  have  a  proof  in 
the  Saoro  Catino  at  Genoa  and  its  rivaK  A  very 
natural  consequence  would  Ik?  an  eagerness  (o  dis- 
cover tlie  hiding-place  of  the  true  catino,  and  thi.s, 
V  hen  the  Hound  Table  idea  had  Iveen  once  inijx)ited 
into  the  Arthunan  ftory,  would  turtiish  the  'deed 
of  worsliiji  ■  jMtr  t:irr//>  jiee  necessary  to  its  constitu- 
tion, while  au  equally  natural  consequence  would 
be  that  the  poets  in  working  nut  the  itlea  would 
avail  themselves  of  any  tloatine  traditions  of  mystic 
vessels  endowed  with  mimcoMaa  properties  M  hich . 
could  be  presswl  into  (heir  ■erriee.  Arthur  him- 
self has,  no  doubt,  been  treated  in  the  same  fo-shion. 
Hero-woiehi^  ia  almcet  always  aceompanied  by 
annexation.  The  CiMrlemngne  legend  v  largely 
made  no  of  frnfments  that  properly  belong  to 
Charles  Mart«l.  I^>pin,  and  Charles  the  Bald.  Even 
in  the  cotn|iii r;i ; i  ,  dy  modem  CSSe  of  the  (^id,  one 
of  the  most  tauiuus  exploits,  tbe  unseating  of  the 
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French  Ainlwutwulor,  j»  in  reality  the  property  of 
the  15th-oentury  L'liiide  de  L"ifueiit«.>!'.  It  wouhl 
be  Btraoge  if  so  remotf  a  ti^^urt-  a»  Artliur'n  did 
not  show  su^iH  of  M)ni<t  hiicli  )iroce!<H  ;  liul  f\eii 
if  we  find  there,  bs  I'nift-swor  Kliyt*  hi)ld.H,  tnu-cH 
of  the  culture  hero,  or  nf  the  ttolar  iiivth,  thu 
qnestioQ  of  Uia  penouolity  caiinot  be  Kaid  to  be 
thereby  atlecleit.  It  WOBM  be  olnioot  a»  unreaaon- 
Hble  to  treat  him  as  a  purely  ni^rthical  being  on 
such  ground«,  as  to  deny  Bheriiian'a  exii»lcnce 
becMiW  jok«»  attcUrat«d  lo  faim  on  to  be  found  in 
early  editioitt  of  Joe  Millir.  There  ie  veiy  little 
eertainty  connected  with  the  constmetkni  of  the 
Artiiarian  «tory.  It  seems  plain  that  tiie  History 
of  the  Crail,  which  properly  should  precede  the 
(jiiejit,  wn^i  iit  reality  a  later  coiiiiixwition  ;  and  the 
H'Mikective  shares  of  <  'hroticii  d«  Trovt>H  and  Uol>ert 
di' Borron  in  tln-Ciruil,  I*(>rooval,  and  Lancelot  are 
pn  ttv  i  lfarly  dclini-d.  I'.ui  in  most  other  reHiKH-t* 
the  Arthurian  cycle  iws  the  title  M.  (Uu<t»>n 
I'aris  applies  l<»  it  of  li  ;;il<>  incxtricahlo.  In  no 
ciuse,  as  Mr  Alfred  Nutt  saya,  do  we  poesesa  a 
primary  form;  all  the  verriona  that  have  oome 
uowa  to  OS  presuppose  something  earlier ;  all  is 
ancerteiBtgr,  the  order  in  vhieh  the  component 
parte  were  produced,  the  aoarces  from  which  they 
were  derived,  the  antlion  to  whom  they  are 
attiibvtalil^  the  lelatioMkifa  of  the  varieaavei^ 
doos  aad  forme  one  to  enotfier}  ead  wee—eh 
eeems  ever  to  reveal  new  nebobe  and  fUaeover  iradl 
c]ast«n*  of  dilflcnlticH.  Even  on  the  qaeation  ee  to 
•whi'tlier  tlu'  primary  form  wan  in  verse,  as  analog 
would  lead  us  to  ex^>ect,  we  are  for  the  mottt  jiart 
left  to  cnnji'itiui'  That  iireton  popular  p<R'try 
may  have  coritaiiud  the  uerins  of  Tn.striim,  I'ei 
ceval,  aad  lAncelot  i>  no  doubt  a  i)rol>aliility  ;  Imt 
of  one  thing  at  least  we  may  Ihj  certain,  that  verit- 
able creations  like  the  Lancelot  of  the  Arthur  story 
could  have  had  no  place  in  the  simple  native  lait  of 
which  we  have  examples  in  the  tr&nalatod  epeci- 
mens  of  Marie  do  France.  The  atonee  maj  nave 
oome  from  a  Oellie  qoany,  hot  the  building  wee 
Anglo-Norman. 

It  wae  inevitable  thai  the  Aithnr  atoriea  proper 
shouhl  ho  followed  by  romances  claiming  a  eanmle- 
mentary  or  an  introductory  character,  such  as  Melt- 
mlu*,  liuiroH  le  Cuiirtoijc,  Ardis  il,  Ilt>  tiiifii>-,  and 
Pirrr/iireft,  hut  it  would  l»e  an  injn-<ticc  t.i  treat 
tlirw,  Ounlop  ha**  il<»ne,  as  though  they  w»'re  h-j^i 
timate  meinl*erH  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  nor  have 
tln'v  lieen  admitte<l  into  it  li\  the  conipih-rs  or 
arranger*  who  have  now  and  then  attempttfl  to 
present  it  in  a  consecutive  shajte.  Facilf  priuceps 
of  these  i!>  our  own  Sir  Thomas  Malor)',  whose 
work  LH,  a.H  I>r  Sonimer  says  in  his  masterly  edition, 
'  by  far  the  be«t  piide  to  the  Arthur  romances  in 
their  entirety.'  Malory's  indgment  may  not  lie, 
periiape,  invanably  im peccable.  He  has  not  always 
chosen  the  best  or  most  ^stetical  form,  and  lie  has 
left  onculled  many  heantiee  of  the  old  MSS.  Bat 
this  may  not  have  been  so  maeh  his  fanit  as  that 
of  the  materials  with  which  he  had  to  cont^'nt 
hirnnelf.  Of  hi^  general  g«o<l  t«.ste  and  literary 
^V\\\  tlnTi>  can  1h«  as  little  ((uestion  as  of  his  Kii^;li^li 
\>liirli  haf  Miii'lc  his  Inxdi  one  of  the  cla«j<ic»  of  liir< 
lant,'na;;<'.  Malory,  furthermore,  as  the  exhaustive 
le-i'arclic^  of  l)r  Soininer  show,  is  the  sole  aulhurity 
for  [Miriioii"  of  the  series,  in  particvilar  tin?  story  of 
<  Jareth  in  the  seventh  book.    S<»e  Akthur,  Graii.. 

In  the  romances  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle  we 
stand  on  much  firmer  ground.  It  is  true  that  we 
know  even  less  of  the  antboie  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Arthur  stories,  but  oo  the  otlier  hand  the 
whole  procera  of  production  lies  plain  to  view. 
The  etarting'point  of  the  legend  »  aadonhtedly 
the  diseeter  of  Roncesvaltes,  and  the  Song  of 
Roland  —not,  of  conrse,  the  Chnnton  de  Jtoland 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  but  some  older  form,  the 


existence  and  nature  of  which  are  matters  of  infer- 
ence— may  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  ^^h>>le 
Charleniapie  cycle  of  romance  (see  IIdlamj  Of 
llii>,  aj'parctitly,  we  have  a  prose  version  at  the 
end  of  the  Ijitin  history  of  C'harlemapip,  wliich 
pretends  to  be  the  work  of  his  cont<Miij.oraiy  the 
Archbishop  Turpin.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
the  intmUon  ol  the  writers  Uuui  to  prtsluce  a 
romance ;  but  among  the  romances,  or  at  the  bead 
of  them,  their  work  mast  be  placed.  About  its 
intention  there  can  be  no  mirteiceii  By  Cbmrim- 
magne's  ezani|ile  It  points  oat  the  adTantoges  liera 
antl  hereafter  of  aenr  ing  the  chureh  liberally  and 
zealously,  endowing  hoI\-  shrines,  encouraging  pil- 
grinuiges,  converting  the  heathen  or  extenninatin^ 
them  when  unconvertible.  It  records  a  militaty 
pilgnniage  t^)  Conipostella  made  by  Charles  at 
the  call  of  St  James,  and  is  plainly  the  work  of 
diirereni  hands.  M.  Ga«ton  Paris  believes  the 
first  five  chapteni  to  have  been  written  by  a  monk 
of  Conipostella  almut  1050;  but  it  is  not  ver> 
obvious  w  hy  a  Spaniard  who  had  his  own  nationai 
legend  of  Conipostella  should  iMvegene  oot  ef  Ue 
way  to  make  a  patron  of  a  foreigner  and  an  invader. 
The  rriaeieilnr.  lie  thinks,  was  written  by  a  monk 
of  Vieniie  between  llOB  and  111ft  The  Imok  was 
Boon  tiaaelatod  into  Ftend,  end  beeame  the  duef 
eenme  ef  the  etoiy  of  Bolaod  and  Roneesvalles,  for 
wVUk  it  was  believed  to  be  the  prime  anthoritpr  until 
the  discover^'  of  the  ehanton  proved  the  existence 
of  a  common  ancestor.  The  influence  of  the  latter 
was  mainl}'  tlinmj^h  the  (■hatuvn*  de  tjestts  uf  wiiich 
it  wiLH  in  most  i-ases  the  uxMiel.  Of  these  the  number 
is  large.  M.  I^n  (iautier's  list  cnnnu'rates  aliove 
a  hnndre«l  belonging  to  the  ( 'hatli-iuajrne  cycle, 
and  this  of  course  onlv  represents  purvivors.  ( >idy 
a  few,  however,  gave"liirth  to  prtise  romances.  The 
Koland  had  l>cen  fon*tallo<l  hy  the  Turjdn  hist<iry, 
and  of  the  others  the  majority  were  in  interest  too 
local,  not  sufficiently  popular,  or  for  other  reasons 
uwoitoble  for  prase.  Tlie  story  at  Ogier  le  Oamie 
(trim  peseibly  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dennatlc, 
but WM nerenr waiden  of  the Aideone-marklwas 
too  famous  to  oe  left  in  the  vene  of  Adenes  le  noy : 
the  traditions  of  the  struggles  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  vassals  in  Aqnitaine,  not  so  much  in 
Charlemagne's  time  as  in  Pepin's,  lent  an  interest 
to  I{enaud  de  MontaulNin,  the  liinaldo  of  Italian 
jK>etrj',  but  l>est  known  as  the  heio  of  the  Four 
Stiu.s  11/  Aifiii'iii  (i|.v.),  a  romance  that  has  prol>- 
ably  never  In-cn  out  of  print  since  the  itit nshn'l ion 
of  printing ;  and  similar  reasons,  more  or  l«-^s 
strong,  inlluenced  the  selection  of  Doon  de  M'ly- 
enrc,  MdiiifUt  tCAiffjrfm<m(,  Ourriti  de  Montqiait, 
3fi//f  et  Aiiitjs,  Ji)Hrdun  ilr  H/anx,  GtUien  Rhetori, 
and  divers  others.  One  nf  the  most  notable, 
independently  of  its  connection  with  Don  Qoixoto, 
is  Fierabnu. '  la  the  16th  century  it  was  translated 
into  prose  by  one  Jean  Baignoo  of  Lausanne,  who 
prefixed  to  it  the  early  aoeonnt  of  Charlemegne 
oy  Vincent  de  Besavais,  and  added  the  conclnduig 
chapters  of  Turpin  with  the  Roneesvalles  story, 
the  whole  forndng  a  kind  of  consecutive  Charle- 
maf^ne  romance  r»^emblin^'  the  Arthur  <i>tnjiila- 
tions.  In  this  shafK',  and  untler  the  title  ot  I.<i 
( 'oiiijiiejifr  <t II  ijrant  rot/  Chart enuiiane  des  Es-jmhoik  a, 
it  achieved  extraonlinary  js>pularity,  l>ecame  a 
n-gular  chap-lMK>k,  was  translate^!  into  Spanish  by 
Nicolas  de  Piamnnte,  whose  version  supplied  the 
balsam  of  which  Don  Quixote  made  trial,  and 
from  S|>anish  into  Portqgueae  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  :  wbcD  it  wae  enpplemenled  by 
an  entirely  new  Charlemagne  romanoe  bv  the  tiana- 
lator,  a  curious  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  kgeod. 

From  the  lays  of  the  minstrels  ot  the  same  period 
there  came  aleo  many  inde|>endent  prose  ramaaeee 
not  necessarily  connectea  with  any  particular 
cycle:  Vaientuu  and  Orson,  which,  however,  is 
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«oiueliniC!»  linked  with  the  rhRrleiiifi^'ne  cvcle ; 
Cleomadai,  or  Ciamadrs,  where  Cervantes  found 
the  magic  wooden  hone,  which  by  a  lapse  of 
memoi-y  he  8«(»ignfl  to  F^rre  of  Provence  nntl 
Magatomt,  another  VQBMiMW  of  tha  huii«  kind; 
Partenopem  of  Blo^f  MUhuSiMi  Tht  Knight  of 
the  Swtmt  in  boom  TMpeets  the  moat  ioteramiiig  of 
all,  and  eniioos  «B  lUiMtmticm  of  th«  gfOwCh  of  a 
romance.  Ori^fataUy  a  falklore  legend  of  Brabant, 
the  Bonree  of  Lohengrin,  the  story  was  tamed  into 
a  poem  ami  imDrporad "  l  in  ^ries  on  Gfxlfrfv 
de  Bonillou,  who  wh-h  uuwit;  a  iu'n«*ndant  of  tlie 
Knight  of  the  Swan  ;  then  it  was  aiinexetl  by 
cent  de  Beanvnis  for  his  Spcruhim  HisUirinlc.  froin 
\vl)ich  it  i>fc«H«H)  into  tlie  shape  of  iv  ronmiioo,  and 
was  tran^Ialed  into  Euglii^li  at  tiie  instigation  of 
Edward.  Duko  of  Buckingham,  who  cUJmed  to  be 
one  of  the  knight's  descendants. 

Cervantes  correctl^r  cliiiniH  AmaM»4t0aula  as 
the  founder  of  Spanish  chivalry  romance,  though 
he  may  have  been  in  error  as  to  its  bciiiu  the  first 
work  «f  the  kfaid  printed  in  Spain ;  tbe  Vakneian 
SWoMf  foBfoMcAmmtlinvavraoededit.  Itmwlong 
held  to  be  of  Portuguese  oruin  on  the  bare  state- 
ment of  Gomez  de  Azurarn  tnat  it  was  entirely  the 
Wf  i  k  if  Vasco  de  Lobeiui  ;  hnt  there  is  anipU^  proof  ■ 
thfit  an  Amaclis  wjis  extant  in  Spain  at  least  m  | 
early  as  the  miihile  of  the  14th  century,  verv  imih 
ahly  as  early  a.-*  KfKl.  hut  at  any  rate  V>efore  l.oiwini 
W.L--  Siuirjii",  ,  in  whose  ti:i:i-  tin.-  i".i<li-urc' 

was  not  fiiriiicuniuif^,  niav  he  exrut*e<t  for  a8j»erung  , 
the  Porta},aieM<?  ori;;in  of  the  romance  ;  lint  it  is 
Strange  to  iind  M.  iiaston  Paris  still  describing  it 
as  'portngais  puis  eepagnol  anx  XV*  «t  XVl* 
sidles.'  Whetner  this  Amadis  was  in  verse  or  in 
proee  is  uncertain  ;  we  only  know  from  one  witness 
^t  it  wan  in  thna  books,  and  Garci  de  Moutalvo, 
wbo  if  raspooaiUe  for  the  existing  Amadia,  merely 
daim*  to  have  correeted  three  boolw,  wUek  pre- 
vioQS  editors  and  scribes  had  left  in  aeormptttate, 
am!  U^  have  adiled  a  fourth.  Nor  is  it  a  certainty 
that  it  was  of  jiurely  Spanish  origin.  The  intlnenco 
of  th(>  Arthurian  romances  is  manifest,  hut  what  is 
far  more  f«u»picioii.s  in  the  ah.sence  of  S|>anish  colour 
an<l  indications  of  Spanish  parentaj^e  ;  the  names 
are  almost  nil  akin  to  those  of  the  .Arthur  stories, 
the  fay  Urganda  is  a  ilist inctly  CeUic  creation,  arid 
the  scene  tlironghout  is  laid  on  Arthurian  ground, 
Wales,  England.  Brittany,  or  Normandy,  a  choice 
not  eiu^ilv  explained  in  a  romancer  whose  boBtneas 
was  to  interest  Spanish  hearers  or  readers.  Bnt 
whether  or  not  the  orij^inal  mur  have  been  some 
northern  Freneh  ttoiy*  it  certainly  was  not,  as  has 
lieen  aonatinMe  wiggaetod.  ^anmai  FibnM  in 
which  (beie  Is  no  mote  TeaemUaaee  to  Amadft 
than  there  la  in  Auctusin  and  Nicolelte. 

The  enrliewt  known  e«Ution  of  the  Atnadis  (q.v.) 
is  of  l."»()S,  but  this  cannot  he  the  first  ;  it  is  too 
near  the  dat«  of  other  (oinance.s  ohvi(juslv  inspired 
by  it  anil  txnn  of  its  success,  ami  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  linished  hhortly  aft-er  the  fall  of 
Granada  in  14it*2.  'I'lio  date  is  si<^'niticant  in  its 
bearing  on  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  sudden 
outburst  of  a  chivalry  romance  literature  in  Spain, 
just  as  the  middle  Ag<^  were  drawing  to  an  end 
and  other  nations*  were  beginning  to  put  away 
chivalry  among  the  bric-d-hrm  of  bygone  days. 
Bnt  in  Spain  it  marked  the  close  of  a  cniiinaign  of 
eevan  eonturiee  and  the  end  of  a  national  lua  of 
•oatained  exeltement  Under  the  new  order  of 
things,  the  triple  dcHpfitism  of  crown,  church,  and 
Inquisition,  the  nobles  ami  minor  nobility  were  left 
with  a  superubundauce  of  leisure  on  tln  ir  hniids,  a 
condition,  every  se^uside  lihiarian  knows,  always 
faviMirahle  to  the  circniation  of  fiction,  so  that 
.Moiitalvo  could  not  have  chosen  a  hetler  time  for 
his   venture.      Hiii    it    would    lie    unjust    in  the 

extreme  to  deny  to  the  merits  of  the  Amadi*  their 


fiharc  in  the  crcAiion  of  Spanish  chivalr>'  romance. 
In  nimowt  every  respect,  storv,  incidents,  charaoters, 
and  human  interest,  it  will  hear  comparison  with 
the  best  aff  iti  predecessors,  and  ae  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  pure  and  simple,  it  has  no  equal.  In 
this  lay  the  secret  of  its  i^ucoess.  For  Spain  chivalry 
romance  had  a  reality  anlcnown  eleawheieu  AmaiUa 
came  to  a  generalnm  which  liad  seen  ronnd  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  knights  who  could  match  any 
of  Arthur's  or  Charlemagne's  in  exploits.  Coming 
at  such  a  time  it  is  no  wonder  tiiivt  Amadis  wac 
followed  l>y  a  cry  for  more,  and  that  more  wat» 
promptly  Huppli(^  <1  But  Ex/>/>i  iididit,  Floritando, 
Lixiuirte,  Ainailis  of  (jrecci'  were  of  a  very  difTer- 
ent  vintage.  It  was  1»y  Feliciaiio  de  Silva,  the 
object  of  Cervantes'  special  detestation,  that  the 
work  of  continuation  was  chiefly  carried  on.  He 
was  a  clever  man,  with  a  facile  pen,  and  if  not 
imagination,  at  least  invention  in  abundance,  hut 
his  greatest  gift  was  his  intuitive  peteeption  of  the 
tastes  of  his  readers.  He  peroBltrM  that  it  was  not 
so  mncfa  laereation  as  excitement  thmr  wanted,  and 
that  so  hot  ftom  objaetbw  to  tant,  MmlMst,  and 
extravaganoct  the  more  tmy  got  the  better  they 
were  pleased.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
author  w  ho  re<luo{Hl  writing  nonsense  to  a  system, 
and  also  the  first  who  made  a  handsome  tortune 
hy  his  writings.  The  professed  continuations 
forme<l,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
: I iiijiL:i<^es<,  more  or  less  in  invitation  of  the  Amadis, 
and  infected  hy  the  style  of  Feliciano  de  Silva, 
the  FflixtHdrtes,  Bi/idtiiscs,  Olivartft,  which  con- 
tinued to  flow  from  the  prtiss  until  the  long  line 
ended  with  FtUeUnt  tie.  Boeda,  two  yearn  Defoore 
Don  Qmxote  was  sent  to  the  press. 

With  thn  Quiscctr,  fittingly,  the  history  of 
romances  as  a  branch  of  fiction  comes  to  a  close. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  other  groups  that  claim  the 
title,  the  Pastorals,  and  thme  sometimes  ceiled 
the  Heroic,  an  epithet  better  deserved  by  the 
readers  who  were  bold  enough  to  face  entertain- 
ment in  such  a  formidable  sltape.  But  to  these 
quite  as  much  spa<-e  as  their  merit>^  entitla  than 
to  has  been  already  given  (see  NovtLii). 

See  Psulin  I'aris,  Le^  I{.<m<ini  </«  Tabtf  RotuU  { 1868- 
77);  Oairton  Pans,  La  LUt-'ratiire  Francai*t  au  Moyen 
A<n  (I'd  ed.  IK'.K)!,  Ilixtoitt  /x/etiifue  de  CkarUnMgnt 
(1S6&),  IM.  I'surdo  Tiirpiu-i  Hitt.  Carolt  Magni  (1865); 
Osksr  Sonuncr.  .\forlf  Darthur  ('i  vols.  IHS'.i);  A.  Nutt, 
StndUs  on  t/^e  Lci/tnd  id  tiu  Hohj  (Jrail  [imi);  Pro- 
feuor  Khyt,  The  ArlJxtmau  Ltuf  iiU  {  IH'.U  ) ;  Ci.  Pans  mid 
J.  Ulriob,  Merimi,  Ii»man  at  l'rt>»i  ifapris  It  npjtt. 
d  M.  Huth  {Boditi  des  Ancicnn  Text«»  Fraii^aises, 
1886);  W.  F.  8k«ne.  Tfir  Four  Ancient  Buuks  of 
Walts  (1H<>H  I  ;  J.  s.  tstuart  Okanie,  Arthurian  Localities 
(1868);  iJirch  HirHckfcia.  Die  Soot  vom  Oral  (1«77); 
Hen,  Sane  vom  Partival  und  dtm  Oral  (1882);  KL 
Msrtui.  ^ur  Oral  Sage  (1880);  H.  Zimmer  (on  the 
Bnrton  aooroes  of  the  Arthur  ljegf)ad~G6ttin'jiscJir 
CMekrie  Anieioen,  Oct.  1890 1;  GaatMsr,  Let  EfM^cs 
/Van^awM  (1878-82):  Uelsi,  MUiagn^  dei  Momami 
Jtaliani  (1865);  Osyangos,  Libnt  4e  CUalttHo*  (Rib 
do  Autorea  EqpaAoIsi^  voL  xih  Miiy  a  Fontanali,  Poesia 
wpuiM^  OuUttanm  (1874);  fNiramt  ifistoria 
Caroli  iloffni,  Teaete  Anrw  par  F.  Castets  ( 1880 ) :  Ward. 
GstsL  of  Romsaees  in  the  Dept  of  H8.S.,  Britiah  Mawnm 
(1883):  Qusritch,C«t*L  of  Konuooesof  Chtvsliy  (1888); 
Early  Ei^lish  Text  Society'*  poUiestions;  JvoMai^ 

Papers  lij'  (iaston  ]'sri«  'uid  others. 

Roman  C'ciiH'iit.  See  Cements. 
Romancero.  See  Spain  (Litibatvu). 
Roman  de  Ron*  See  Wace. 
Roman  Empire*  Holy  ( more  fully  in  German, 

Heiligea  Romische*  Reich  Deutscher  }>(ttim),  i\m 
official  denomination  of  the  (Jernian  empire  from 
SMi'i  down  to  lS(t«.  when  Francis  H.  i  t  Hapshurg 
resigiieil  the  imperial  title.  The  Western  Koman 
empire  came  to  an  en<l  in  176  a.d.  ;  Charlemagne 

'  sought  to  reconstitute  it  when  lie  was  crowned 
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emperor  at  Rome  by  Po|>e  Leo  III.  in  H()0.  lint 
tlie  n'f(>ti^titut-e<l  empire  fell  afj^ain  into  iraj^ineiitJi 
Mill  cIiftoK,  till  Otlio  the  tireat  micceedetl  in  itiak 
in;:  A  ;,'nat  monarchy  ajjain,  and  waa  crowiie<l 
emperor  liy  Poi>e  John  XII.  at  Itome  in  9i>'2. 
Theuceforwiinl  for  more  than  eij;lil  centurie;*  there 
wan  on  UDbroken  suooeHUOB  of  G«rtnau  priuoai 
daimiiw  and  in  a  iMMarB  exmWav  tiia  pomn 
and  pmlhigH  of  Roman  emperora.  Tba  MUM  of 
*BoiBao  emMror'  was  carefully  retained;  *^ly' 
waa  addad  lo  signify  that  the  empire  waa  now 
Chrlrtiaa ;  and  '  of  toe  German  nation '  waa  lome- 
times  appended  to  indicate  the  new  nationality 
that  dominated  orer  the  old  Imperial  realms.  The 
emperor  was  the  official  hea<i  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  t^miwral  ciilleafiiie  and  rival  of  the 
jtojte.  The  new  <i(»rmaii  eni]>irt'  (siiici-  IsTl  i  rails 
Itself  simply  (lenuaii,  and  hii»  dr()pp«»d  all  claim  to 
l>e  either  'Roman'  or  *H4)iy.'  See  {Jkrm.vnv, 
Vol.  V.  p.  180:  CuuKCH  History;  and  Bnce's 
^reat  monograpli,  2%t  Sotf  Baman  Smpite  (new 

e<l.  1SH*I). 

Ruiuaiirs.  Oeorok  John,  natnrali8t,  wRflhnm 

lit  Kinj,'!'t<>ii.  (  'ana<lii,  on  20th  May  istx,  luiil  afti-ra 
lirnate  tihuation  in  London  and  on  the  (  nriiiiit'nt 
••nt^'red  Caiu.-^  (  nllcj^e,  ( "amhridfje,  and  j;rjiiluated 
ill  1S70  with  natural  science  honours,  still 
at  tlie  university  he  forine<l  a  fruiM l-^iiip  with 
Darwin,  and  he  has  jMiwerfully  reinforce<l  his 
niaMt«r's  ar^ments  in  U'w  Croonian,  Fullerian,  and 
other  lectures,  and  in  hia  various  works — Aninuil 
Inttlligenee  ( 1881 ) ;  Setentifie  Evidence*  of  Organic 
EtyJuiion  (1881);  Mental  EvoiuUo*  i»  At&nalt 
( im)iJeilyJUh,  Star'JM,ai»dS$a'WrekiM{im): 
Mental  MtmlutioH  in  Mmm  (llM8)f  DMrwSa  and 
qfUrDanriH  ( 1892) ;  ExambuiHim  of  Wakmmmitm 
(l99S  i  see  Weismann ).  This  moAt  feitOa  iSnglish 
writer  on  the  theories  and  philosophy  of  modern 
biolog}-  died  •2.'?<l  May  1H94.  His  posthamoUB 
Thuughts  on  lid i'Jkiu ,  edited  l>y  ('anon  Gore, 
showed  that,  ntu  e  a  iK'datit  a^iioxtir,  he  had  become 
almost,  if  not  altoK«;ther,  a  Chri-stian ;  an<l  in  this 
spirit  he  had  W-foto  his  death  revis<'il  liis  l\iudici 
Extimituitton  of  Theism  (1878),  published  under  the 

Cn-name  of  '  Physicoa.'  He  founded  the  Romanes 
<'furP'  at  Oxford,  nnd  was  F.R.S.  and  LL.D. 

Roiuaiiesqne  Architecture,  the  debased 

style  which  succeeded  Roman  an  liitecture  from 
about  the  time  of  Constantino  (:i.'>()  a.d.)  till  the 
revival  in  the  11th  century.  Roman  Architecture 
(q. v.),  itself  a  transitional  style,  fades  ^adiially 
into  the  Rotnanesque.  When  Constantine  gave  the 
Christians  freedom  of  M'orahip,  he  gave  archit«cture 
a  new  start;  and  noble  buildinffs  resembling  the 
Roman  Basilica  (q.v.)  were  boilt  as  churches  all 
over  the  empire.  These  caneletad  of  three-  or 
Ave-aisled  halla — the  aiaiee  separated  by  rows 
ef  eolumns.  In  Rama  tha  columns,  entablatures, 
and  otlier  ennainenla  wate  freqiuntly  taken  from 
the  mias  of  andmit  Imildinai  which  ahonn<le<l 
there.  The  new  style  is  therefore  closely  allieil  to 
the  ancient  one  in  the  imperial  city ;  but  in  Ravenna, 
Jerusalem,  Provence,  and  the  remoter  ili>lri<'th, 
where  few  ancient  remains  existe<l,  a  simjdcr  ami 
ruder  copy  of  the  ancient  w«)rk  is  found,  riicre  is 
always,  liowevcr.  a  certain  n>?H»inb|jinee  to  the  oM 
forms  which  di'^tinj^nislioM  the  MonianeMque  fniin 
the  round  ardunl  (iothic  which  Hncci>eded  it.  The 
piers  along  the  aisles  are  always  aingle  colamns, 
generallv  with  caps  intended  to  be  Corinthian, 
and  wide  arches ;  the  aialea  an  wide,  with  open 
wooden  roof ;  and  there  are  remnants  of  entab- 
laturea,  monldinos,  &c.,  which  recall  the  ancient 
Bumnk  work.  The  eerily  Christiana  alee  derived 
their  mnnd  ehnrdiee  from  the  Romans.  They  were 
probably  orifjinally  ton>l»s,  copie<|  fnmi  siidi  liuild 
ing>*  a<t  the  Minerva  Me<lica  (see  Roman  Auciii- 


TKrTi  RE),  ami  were  the  most  sacred  places,  where 
tli>-  l.uiiiil— crvice  wa-s  r«aid,  antl  the  sacranifut,^ 
adiiiinistcn'ij.  Hence  they  afterwards  in-canie 
Ha|lti^•^'Mil•.■^  .  i.  and  were  finally  alisorl)ed  into 
the  cliurth  (t<e«  RHENISH  ABCHrTECTUBE),  which 
then  contained  within  itadf 
with  the  Cbristiaa  service. 

In  Rome  then  are  atiU  some  thirty  basilicas,  and 
the  Romaaasqaa  rtgrla  may  be  said  never  to  nave 
died  out  then.  M  we 
rsoede  from  tbe  centre 
we  find  ile  inflnence 
gradually  weakmu  and 
succumb  to  the  North- 
oni  <  J'lt  liic  si  vie.  Thus, 
in  I>)nilianly  and  Pro- 
vence it  wa.s  super 
seiled  by  the  Lombard 
(fj.v.)  and  Romance 
styles  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries ;  while 
in  Byzantiom  and  the 
East  it  gave  way  to 
the  Byzantine  style 
'  Jna- 
the 

finest  examples  remain- 
ing are  8t  Paul's  (see 
Rariuca  )    and  Sta 

Maria  Magfriore  at 
Home,  and  at  Ravenna  Ht  Apollinare  ;  the  int<"rinr 
decoration  of  wliidi  la.st  (see  ti^'.  I  is  very  Iw'autUul. 
The  mosaics  of  the  a|>se,  the  painted  wails,  ami  ilie 
inlaid  pavements  of  the  RomaneNque  chu relies  ar^ 
amongst  their  finest  features.  In  colour  they 
always  excel. 

In  Tuscany  there  is  a  Uite  form  of  Romaneeqoe, 
of  which  the  cathedrals  at  PLta  and  Lucca,  Sen 
Miniato  at  Florence,  and  many  churches  in  tboee 
cities  are  examples.   They  are  iutermediate  ^|ed- 


about  tbe  time  of 


Kotuanetque  Interior. 


mens,  built  during  the  11th  oentUiy,  i   

liecame  prosperous,  and  have  a  eertain  amooBt  of 

Gothic  feeling;  but,  although  beautiful  in  coloured 
decoration,  tney  have  not  the  sim|)le  j^randeur  of 
the  early  bjisilicii-s  ;  and,  althijii^^li  more  dtH-oratcii 
externally  than  these,  they  have  not  the  bold  and 
purpose  like  apitearance  of  Gothic  elevations. 

See,  twoides  the  standard  wurks  on  architecture,  OIcIpt, 
Chrittian  ArrkiUrturf  in  Italg  (I860);  Fntinau, 
torical  nnd  ArrhiUfturnl  Skrtehea  (1876);  and  Tkt 
Arrhilrrtui  t  of  rnntnrr  nnd  the  AMM  (1HB)»  h^  Hm 
present  writer,  D.  Mac<;ibl><>n. 

Romania,  (  l  )  the  name  ni^t?"  I'.v  the  Vene- 
tians Ut  the  eaateni  part  of  tbe  Morea,  whence  the 
capital  was  called  Napoli  di  Rmnaaia  (see  Naup- 
LiA).— <2)  Boomelia  (^v.)  waa  aom«Um«a  called 
Remaala. 

Konaii  Law.  See  Law,  Code,  Jtnmiux. 
Rosano,  Giuuik  See  Giuua 

;  HovsBor.  SeeRuanA. 

    a  town  of  France  (dept.  DrAme), 

stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Is^re,  12  miles 
by  rail  NE.  of  Valence.  A  brid>;e  of  the  9th 
centnrj-  connects  it  with  P^age  on  the  left  l»ank, 
Ki>man8  owes  its  origin  to  an  abljey,  founded  in 
N.'lT  by  St  llemard,  Risnop  of  Vienna.  Silk  fabrics, 
sliiM-s,  and  hats  are  manufactured.  FOfk  (UTS) 
9893;  (188<i)  12,S22 ;  (1891)  14,720. 

'^iMififTi  The  Epistle  to  the,  deaerihed  bgr 

Luther  as  an  absolutely  perfect  snmmaiy  ef  the 
goapel  {abtfUiUieeima  epitome  evanjfelii),  waa  written 
by  the  apostle  Paul  (q.v,)  in  lain  winter  «r  «ari|y 
spring  of  SS-W  A.i>..  at  Ooriath,  while  he  was 

living  in  the  house  of  Gains,  and  just  before  his 
setting  out  for  Jndea  with  the  money  that  bad 

Is  vii  c(dleoted  at  his  instance  in  Mace<lonia  and 
Achaia  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem.   Apart  from 
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chap,  xvi.,  which  utAnils  hy  itwlf,  tlie  epUtle  con- 
sists of  two  ixMtion-",  iiiaikcNi  ott'  n'sju-ftively  by 
the  doxoliij^y  in  xi.  M,  and  by  ilie  beneilictiun  in 
XV.  3:1.  Tlie  lin't  ])i>rtioti,  which  is  mainly  doc- 
trinal, a^ain  tails  into  two  Hectionn — i.-viii.  and 
ix.-xi. — in  the  former  of  which  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  jnatiiloation  hy  faith  is  explained.  The  need 
for  a  jn^tihcation  through  grace  and  received  by 
faith  alone,  if  there  in  to  be  effectual  ja^tification 
at  all,  IM  elaborately  shown,  and  the  doctrine  is 
▼indkiuad,  historiieaUy  and  «xiMiriiiMataUy»  aniiut 
▼arioaa  ooneeivable  objwtioiw,  lint  frooi  vm  re- 
ligiouK,  and  then  from  the  moral  point  of  view. 
In  the  8«cond  division  of  the  tirat  portion  the  dis- 
iiara^'eiiRMit  antl  ncutralisiitinii  of  tlie  iliviiit'lv 
i>esii)w«il  j>rivile}4u>i  tjf  Judaixm  apparently  iuvoUod 
in  the  preaching  of  this  <lii<  tiit>i'  without  restriction 
among  the  (ientiles  axe  <'oii*iili'n'"l.   The  second,  or 

fractical,  part  of  the  epistle  lieaU  with  jHjints  of 
'hristiau  morality  and  prubleai!^  of  ChrLitiau  toler- 
ance. 

The  eoistle  i>  addremed  to  the  Christians  in 
Home,  who  thew  were — whether  they  were  Jews 
or  whether  they  were  Gentiles -and  how  they  had 
come  to  be  Christiaos,  can  oaly  lie  conjectured. 
It  it  impoatiUe  to  infsr  modi  awmt  tbam  or  their 
dreanistuKfla  ham  tN  cpiatio  itadl,  for  the  church 
in  Rome  was  not  one  >vitli  which  the  apostle,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  was  peraonally  acquainted. 
Most  prolwbly  hp  did  not  I'xacily  iiuow  in  what 
nnmbers  or  pn)|H)rtions  the  Jf-wit^ii  C 'hristian  antl 
Grentile-Chii-^tiaii  (denH'nt,s  pxist*'ii  within  it;  but 
he  wa.^  warnuited  in  assuming  (aa  he  seems  to 
have  done)  that  it  contained  Ixith,  and  that  the 
controversies  with  which  he  had  become  only  too 
familiar  elsewhere  might  break  out  at  any  moment 
in  Home  also.  The  epistle  gives  no  support  to  the 
limdiUon  that  the  church  in  Rome  had  been  founded 
pMwnally  by  Peter ;  but  <loubtles8  it  had  relations 
witb  Jonnuem,  and  so  may  well  Ite  believed  to 
h*T«  ow«d  WHootbing  to  his  indirset  iafluenoe  at 
l«Mt  The  imiMdUte  object  of  tlio  apoktle  Paul 
in  writing  to  the  Rommna  when  he  did  is  easily 
explained  by  the  outward  and  inward  circum- 
stances through  which,  as  we  know,  he  wn^  at 
the  time  passing.  Having  completed  U'm  preach 
ing  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  empire  '  I'roni  Jem- 
saTem  to  Illyricum  (  w.  lU  l,  he  wa*  puriMwiug  to 
extend  his  aixwtolio  activity  among  the  Gentiles 
westward  as  tar  as  to  Spain ;  and  with  a  view  t<j 
his  success  in  the  new  field  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  desire,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  obviate 
■    poMible  misconceptions  of  his  teaching,  and  to 

Erepare  for  it  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  reception 
I  tne  metropolis  of  the  world. 
The  PtauUne  aathorahip  of  the  e^tle  aa  a  whole 
haa  never  been  called  in  question ;  indeed  it  is  one 
of  the  four  canonical  epistles*  which,  along  with 
the  Apocalypse,  were  re;^arded  by  Raur  as  the 
only  (Hiite  iiidiihitahle  relics  we  possess  of  the 
apontolic  age.  Baiir,  it  is  true  (following  Marcion), 
rejected  chaps,  xv.  and  x\i.,  reKanlin^,'  them  a.s 
atiditioDs  of  the  '2d  century.  IIU  ar^'unicntH,  winch 
were  based  chiefly  on  what  he  con<  •  ived  to  he  the 
trv)  conciliatory  character  of  certain  expressions 
iMich  as  XV.  H,  14,  15,  19),  havp  not  found  general 
acceptance,  and  their  force  is  disallowe<l  even  bv 
some  of  his  own  followers  ( Hilgenfcld,  Scbenkef, 
Plleiderer).  At  the  same  time  there  is  some 
e\  i<ten<-e,  both  internal  and  extccn^,  which  in- 
dicates Utat  t^eae  chapters  are  somewhat  loosely 
attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  epistle  $  in  some 
andent  copies  it  dosed  with  xiv.  jR,  immediately 
followed  by  xvi.  99-27  (see  Revised  Vemon,  mar^n]. 
A  view  widely  accepted  by  scholars  of  various 
schools  is  that  they  consist  of  a  postscript,  or  post- 
seri|)ta,  or  (the  view  of  Lightfoot)  that  at  some 
*  period  after  the  original  cumposiUoa  and  trans- 


inismon  of  the  epistle  the  apostle,  in  onler  to 
adapt  it  for  a  wider  circulation,  re-issued  it  with 
omission  of  the  Inst  two  chapters,  as  also  of  the 
word  Rome  at  the  hejjriniiin;:!;.  Schnltz  in  1829, 
followinj;  up  a  hint  of  8emler  (1769),  suggested 
that  XVI.  1-2U  was  really  a  fra^ient  of  a  Pauline 
epistle  to  the  Epbesiaiia,  and  thu  saggestion,  with 
various  modtflcatjMM»  htm  been  aecepled  by  very 
many  critical,  among  whom  nMy  be  mentioned 
Renaa,  Ranan,  and  &  Weiaa. 

s««  the  tetrodaetions  of  Reusa  (Mi  ad.  1887),  & 
Weiss  (3d«d.l889:  Eng.  trans.),  and  HoMansBa ( U ad, 
1886 ;  this  soooant  i*  the  fullest) ;  and  the  oonUMaBtaiiaa 
by  Philippi.  Jowett,  Godet,  Gifford  (in  Stmatify  €hm- 
mentargl  (MriOM  AUe)»  Bddni  <1MBX 

and  Upnoa  in  Hsyei'a  Band-^mmientmr. 

RommiSfta  (Ger.  Chuncaltch,  Inmx  the  town 
of  riinr),  a  name  ap|ilied  to  the  Romance  dialect, 
or  railior  a^'Khiineration  of  cognate  dialects,  spoken 
from  the  (irisonti  tu  Friuli  on  the  Adriatic.  AsooU 
iueliiiles  all  varieties  under  tlie  eoninion  name  of 
Ladino,  althonfifh  strictly  that  term  aindies  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Ktigadine,  aw  Knmon.sch  iioes  to  that 
of  the  uptier  Rhine  v  alley.  There  are  dictionaries 
byConradi  (Zur.  1820)  and  Carisch  (Chur,  1821). 
8m  also  J.  Ulrioh's  MkatonmamMek»  (^ruUmatiM 
( 18flM)  and  JQIdforoiiMmMla  3Vcte(188a4i). 

Komantlclsm  (through  the  adjective  romow* 
he,  from  romant  or  romautU,  'romance;'  see 
HDMANt  K.s),  a  tnovr  II  .  tit  ii;  feeling  and  tboogbt 
that  has  trausfonued  liie  literature  and  art  of  most 
nation;*,  has  been  defined  by  Mr  riie  Hlnre  ^Vrats 
an  'the  rena.««?eHce  of  the  spirit  of  \\i>ii>liM  i:i  pm  try 
and  art. '  It  waw  a  revolt  ■■t_'jniisi  j, sen. In  rirLv.^u'i-iii ; 
a  return  from  the  monoionou^t  eonimonpiaee  of 
everyday  life  to  the  quaint  luid  unfamiliar  world  uf 
old  romance ;  a  craving  for  the  novel,  original,  and 
adventurous;  an  enipnasisin};  of  the  interesting, 
the  piotnicaqne,  the  '  romantic,'  at  the  expense,  if 
need  bc^  of  correctness  and  elegance,  and  the 
current  canons  of  'good  tsMeu'  Deep  bnnxmr, 
strong  pathos,  profoDDO  pity  are  amongst  its  noteOi 
Romanticism  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  any  one 
period ;  there  are  romantic  elements  in  Homor, 
.KHohylu.s,  SoplnK-les;  the  poetry  of  Dante  Is 
eminently  romajitic  wlien  contnvHte<l  with  ancient 
cla.Hf«iciil  poetrj-  as  a  whole ;  hut  tliou^di  what  is 
roni untie  for  one  jjetieration  temls  to  l>eeonie  clafiaio 
— and  so  t-anie,  though  not  really  insiiiid — for  a  later 
one,  and  th(jugh  the  romantic  it*  almost  inevitahly 
one  side  of  a  truly  artistic  tennwrament,  tliere  are 
certain  epochs  that  are  auecially  romantic,  and  cer- 
tain writers  in  those  epoch*  more  romantic  than  their 
fellows.  The  18th  centur;*'  was  notoriously  classic 
in  ideal,  or  peeudo-claasic-^-conventioual,  pedantic, 
academic ;  and  tlie  tevolt  against  spiritual  ennai 
whidi  followed  ia  tlie  roroantie  movement  par  wA- 
letter.  The  movement  arose  nnder  vaiiona  oonditioaa 
in  the  several  countries,  liad  a  somewhat  varying 
character  ami  course,  and  sometimes  t«?nde<l  towards 
th«  merely  crude  and  grotesipie.  lii  England,  the 
tountainlH>ad  of  the  nio\emcnt  which  culminated 
in  the  iM-ginning  of  the  lltth  century,  it  may  be 
traced  from  the  Percy  llallads  and  Chatterton, 
from  Cowper  and  iJlake  and  Ihirns,  to  Scott  ana 
ByrtJii,  NN'ordsworih  and  Coleridge,  Keats  and  Uoe- 
setti.  In  Germany  there  were  tendencies  in  that 
direction  in  Lossing,  in  Schiller,  in  Goethe,  as  well 
as  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  the  '  Sturm 
und  Drang  penoti  was  largely  romantic  in  its 
temper ;  but  it  was  Novalis  who  was  the  prophet 
of  *  romanticism.'  and  among  the  other  representa- 
tives of  the  school  vera  tne  Bcblogels,  Tieck, 
Kleist,  Fooqu^  and  Hofflnaan.  In  France  begin* 
nings  are  found  in  Rousseau,  in  Cbateaabriand, 
an«l  others  ;  but  the  great  chief  of  Frroch  roman* 
ticism  is  Victor  Hugo.  Other  French  r  jruntiiica  are 
LAinartine,  Dumas,  Gautier,  George  iSaud,  iaubertt 
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Miirger.  The  romantic  movement  in  the  three 
countries  is  disciismMi  in  the  articles  on  the  literature 
of  each  (English  LiTEiUTrKK,  Vol.  IV.  p.  376; 

(JeRMANY,  Vol.  V.  p.  188;  FRANCE,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
789 ).  The  other  countries  were  more  or  lea*  moved 
by  the  same  spirit ;  see  also  the  articleM  on  the 
literatures  of  the  princi|)al  (countries.  The  influence 
of  Pcrry'it  Reliques  is  traced  in  the  article  BallAD. 
In  (termanv  romanticism  included  with  the  love 
of  the  me«liii'val  an  affection  for  the  oriental ;  in 
relijfion  it  le«l  nome  of  it*  notaltle  r»>pre«cnt«tive8 
to  (  ntholic  ideals  and  into  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  in  politics  it  was  awu>ciated  with  reactionary 
conserv  atism.  The  aims  of  the  ronianticM  in  paint- 
ing are  define^l  at  Painting,  Vol.  VII.  p.  700 ;  see 
also  PRE-RArHAEUTisM.  In  music  Weber  has 
been  called  the  'creator  of  romantic  opera;'  but 
sec  Opera,  Vol.  VII.  p.  608.  Iterlioz  is  regarded 
as  the  type  of  French  romanticism  in  nnisic, 

8«e  ( under  Idea )  Iueausm,  Rxausm  ;  Pat«r  in  Mae- 
miilan'i  Magazine,  vol.  ixxv.  ;  for  Gennany,  the  works 
by  Julian  saimidt  (1848 ),  H»yni  ( 1871 ).  Hrandes  ( 1 873 ) ; 
for  l-Yinoe,  St«ndhAl,  Rarinr  et  Shakrtpeart  (1823): 
Gantier,  Hutoirr  du  Romnntiimir  (-tth  ea.  1884);  and 
many  cku^'s  by  .'^'ainto-Bvuve  and  Sch<irer. 

Romany.  See  Gypsies. 

Rome*  the  capital  of  the  ma<lem  kingdom  of 
Italy,  stands  on  the  Til»er,  about  !.'>  miles  from  its 
mouth.    Konian  legend  ascribed  the  foundation  of 


the  city  to  Romulus,  at  a  <late  corresponding  to 
753  R.C.  But  recent  explorations  have  proved  that 
the  site  was  inhabited  in  the  neolithic  and  early 
bronze  period.  The  existence  of  a  town  with  a 
considerable  population  at  a  time  long  before  the 
date  ascrilied  by  tradition  to  the  foundation  of  the 
city  has  been  established  by  the  discover^'  in  1874 
of  a  cemetery  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  railway 
station,  which  contained  pottenr'  of  the  type  usually 
assigned  to  the  9th  or  10th  century  B.C.  In  the 
time  of  the  kings  (753-510  B.C. )  the  city  occupied 
seven  hills,  whose  summits  rise  from  80  U)  120  feet 
above  the  river  and  the  intervening  valleys.  The*«e 
hills  are  believe<l  to  have  Ijeen  formed  by  subaerial 
erosion  of  beds  of  Koft  tufa  previously  erupted  by 
submarine  volcanoes.  Of  these  seven  hills  five — 
the  Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  the  Aventine,  the 
Cwlian,  and  the  Es<]uiline — being  more  or  leas 
iaolatetl,  were  termed  Monte*;  and  two,  the 
Qnirinal  and  Viminal,  being  mere  spun  juttin 
out  from  the  tableland  to  uie  east,  were  call 
Collet.  The  Esquiline,  however,  is  properly  rather 
a  Colli*  than  a  Mon*,  being  connected  «ith  the 
tableland  by  a  narrow  neck.  The  Palatine  and  the 
Cnpitoline,  lieing  the  most  defensible  sites,  were 
doubtless  the  first  to  l»e  occupied,  and  this  accords 
with  the  lioman  legend,  whicn  makrs  the  Palatine 
the  site  of  the  primitive  city  founde<l  by  Romulus, 
the  Capitoline  being  occupied  by  a  rival  Sabine 


Map  of  Ancient  Rome  : 

The  poaltton*  of  ■  few  of  the  more  Important  m<idcm  \<\mer»  of  liiu-nnit  mv  i\mo  indicated ;  the  ancient  name*  brinic  given  in 

Italic  and  the  modem  in  Untnaii  letters 


settlement  which,  under  Tntius  the  Sabine  king. 
HOf»n  pxtendfvl  t4i  the  (juirinal,  a  contiguous  spur 
of  tlio  tablelaml.  ncparated  only  by  a  narrow  vallpy 
from  tlip  Capitoline.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
Aventine.  wliicli  after  the  Palatine  and  the  Cnpi 
toline  was  plainly  the  nuwt  desirable  site,  wa" 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  Latins  in  the  time  of 


Ancns  Martins,  the  fourth  king.  Under  Serrins 
TulliuH,  the  sixth  king,  the  Rm|uiTine,  together  ^ith 
the  Viminal.  which  is  a  mere  spur  of  the  E»Mjuiline, 
if*  said  to  have  l»een  adde<l  to  the  cit)'.  These 
legends  conform  to  the  pn>)>abilities  of  the  case. 

The  settlement  on  the  Palatine  attribntai  to 
Romulus  was  fortified  at  a  verj-  early  |>eriod,  • 
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poMibly  about  the  dste  MNsnwl  to  th«  foamlKttm 
of  the  city.    RenudoB  of  iUa  earliekt  wall  have 

been  discovered  in  the  conrne  of  recent  exeavationa. 

The  steep  wlopi-H  wt-re  warpfil,  ami  a  retaining 
wall,  consixtin^;  of  large  stouc^  fitt<><l  t<>;.'»»ther  with- 
oat  mortar,  wo-s  built  up  from  the  hiis»'  of  tlie  slope, 
retulerini,'  the  hill  almost  impregnable.  The  i'alii- 
tine  \v!ws  thus  mii<le  into  a  sort  of  artificial  phit 
form,  rising  some  lUO  feet  aliove  tlie  surroumliii;,' 
valleys,  and  waH  called  the  '  »quare  city '  (  Kmiin 
ouadrata).  In  the  time  of  the  later  or  EtruBcan 
kings  at  least  fivs  of  the  settlements  on  the  seven 
hilia  had  baen  sitiTonn*le<I  hv  m>parat«  defeneoa. 
ThoM  foirtUi«d  bills,  witii  the  umrHhv  bollows  1m- 
tAveen  thein,  wnm  thico  enclooed  by  a  nqge  ismMrt 
or  agffitr  of  eortlii  U»tA  with  M  «xt«nor  wall  of 
nn  mortared  maaonry,  whieh  IsatUl  in  one  place  50 
feet  in  height,  writn  an  Inner  retaining  wall  of 
similar  conslnn  iion,  Out^i'Ie  the  rK.iii|ijirt  was  an 
enormous  fnwse,  \\liic-li  from  reoeiit  «»xeavatioi)» 
apjii-ars  to  have  heeu  in  woiiie  places  30  feet  in 
de]>th  Hixl  lUO  feet  in  breadth,  from  which  the 
materialn  fur  the  agger  were  obtained.  In  the 
construction  of  this  rampart  the  older  walls,  which 
ran  along  the  crests  of  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
hill:*,  were  utUiaed,  as  is  indicatml  by  the  fact  that 
the  agger  can  only  be  traced  where  it  crossed  the 
intenroning  valley!>,  or  where  it  protected  tho  apurs 
wheM  thev  ioiued  ilit;  tableland.  The  agger, 
liegan  proWiiy  by  TMqoiniiw  Priscu»»  hea  re- 
ceived the  namo  of  Servloa  Tallina,  by  whom  vroh- 
ably  the  {Mrlion  which  included  the  Qnirinaf  and 
the  Esquiline  was  completed.  A  considerable 
fragment  of  this  part  ot  i\w  ag^^er  nuiy  lie  i-oti 
veniently  examined  in  the  gooils  yunl  of  the  rail 
\N  ay  station.  An  excellent  cross  section  is  «'\]H)>eil 
on  the  Durtherii  crest  of  the  Qturinal  in  the  \  ia  lii 
S.  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  and  a  fnrther  extension 
may  bo  traced  in  th«»  gardens  of  llio  Barlierini  and 
f'ofonna  palace-*,  A  very  perfect  fragment  may 
al«o  lie  seen  in  the  valley  Wlow  tlte  southeni  slope 
of  the  .\v-entine. 

I'or  S'K)  years,  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
AureliJiu,  the  Servian  agger  forme«l  the  only 
■icfeoGO  of  the  dty.  The  wall  which  bean  the 
name  of  Anralian  it  to  a  great  extent  identical 
n  ith  the  present  walK  It  endoeed  the  snhnrlis 
which  had  grown  un  beyond  the  Ca>1ian,  the 
E:«oniline,  and  the  (^uirinal,  and  inohi<l(>d  two 
a4Ulitional  hills,  the  Puician,  ami  part  of  tlie  Jan- 
iculnin,  as  well  as  the  low-lyin^,'  ^'nniinl  tn'ar  the 
Tiher  calleil  th*»  Campus  Martins,  wliich  jiow  forms 
the  lMi-<ie'»t  anil  most  densely  jKi]julattMl  part  of  the 
modern  ettv.  The  Aurelian  Wall,  as  it  is  called, 
was  begun  by  Aurelian  in  271  A.D.,  and  completed 
by  the  Emperor  Probus  in  280.  It  wrm  restored 
and  partially  rebuilt  by  Honorins,  and  repaired  by 
Helisarius.  It  is  12  miles  in  circuit.  The  Leonine 
Wall,  enclosing  the  Vatican  Hill  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Janicnlnm,  was  built  by  Leo  IV.  in  848^  In 
Ia27  some  additional  space  on  the  Yaticau  waa  en- 
cloeed,  and  beationa  to  atrengthen  the  weak  parts 
of  the  old  wall  were  added.  At  the  present  time 
iKipnlous  suburljs  liave  arisen  to  the  east  and  north 
Iteyond  the  wall*,  while  to  the  wuith  extensive 
spaces  within  the  wall  are  uninhabited.  In  1h><s 
no  Icfs  than  UU.')  acres,  ehiefly  on  the  Cirliaii  ami 
the  A\entine.  were  (>feuiiie<l  Ity  \ineyards,  fields, 
and  gardens,  while  pulilie  gardens  and  squares 
occnple*!  106  acres. 

To  the  {jeri«Ml  of  the  kings  belongs  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  a  huge  arched  sewer  of  Etruscan  masorirj', 
which  tiraincd  the  marshy  hollow  l)etween  the 
Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Esquiline  hills.  A  |>or- 
tion  of  thia  valley  became  the  Pomm  Bomananu 
at  onee  the  market  and  the  place  of  political 
meeting  for  the  Konian,  Sabine,  and  Latin  tlibei^ 
who  occapied  the  surrooudiag  hilla.   The  Cham 


Jfonma  (q.v.),  though  the  oMeat  and  bert  known 
of  the  aeweta,  ia  rivalled  in  magnitude  by  two 
other  ancient  sewers  which  enter  the  Tiber  nearly 

at  the  same  jxiint.     The  so-called  Mamertino 
prist)n    at   the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  now  conse- 
I  crated  a-s  the  subterranean  churcli  of  S.  Pietro  in 
I  Carcere,  was  a  deep  vaulteil  well  from  which,  and 
(  from  the  TiW'r,  the  watt-r  supply  must  have  been 
I  obtained  during  the  regal  period.    When  Rome 
wa.H  xunpiied  with  water  by  aqueducts  from  the 
Alban  niils  and  the  Apennines  this  well,  perhape 
the  most  ancient  structure  in  Home,  was  converted 
into  a  dungeon,  in  which  state-priBoneia,  among 
tbeni  Jugurtha  and  the  Catiline  cmupiraton,  were 
eoBfined.  That  St  Peter,  by  whose  name  the  well 
ia  known,  waa  ever  confined  here  »  a  mere  legend, 
of  no  antliority  or  probability. 

In  the  great  aqueducts  we  have  the  most  notable 
remaiiift  of  the  luepublican  perioil.  The  oldest  Mas 
the  Aijirn  constructed  by  Appius  Clandins 

CiEcu.s  in  .312  B.C.,  which  brought  water  from 
springH  upwards  of  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  The  Anio  Veitu,  43  miles  long,  wa.s  com- 
menced in  273  D.C.,  and  brought  water  from  the 
river  Anio.  Tlie  Aqun  Mnra'a,  62  miles  in  lenptli, 
was  constructed  in  144  B.C.,  and  brought  water 
from  the  Alban  hills  at  a  level  sufBcientTy  high  to 
supply  the  CapitoL  T!ie  Aijua  Julia,  the  Aqua 
Gauaia,  and  tne  Amo  A</i'im.  constraetioiui  even 
more  ginsticb  date  from  the  imperial  age.  Alto- 
gether there  were  fbarteen  of  these  aqnedncte, 
with  an  aggregate  length  of  351  miles.  These 
vast  stmotnres,  striding  on  their  huge  arches 
across  the  Campa|,'Tia,  and  still  brin^jing  copious 
snnplics  of  water  from  the  Ajienniiic??  and  the 
Alhan  hills,  are  amonir  the  most  striking  features 
of  njixiern  Rome.  A  portion  of  one  of  these 
aijuedui  ts  was  Utilised  in  the  construction  of  the 
Aur«'lian  \\  all,  thf»  arches  Ix'ing  simply  built  up 
with  ma.Honry.  The  remain.'^  of  the  enomioos 
arches  by  which  the  water  of  the  Aqtta  Claudia 
was  bronght  across  the  deep  valley  between  the 
Cmlian  and  the  Palatine  also  exhibit  the  vast  scale 
of  these  erections  (see  AQfEDfCT). 

In  the  time  of  the  RepubHe  the  cantn  of  the 
public  life  of  the  dtjy  waa  the  Forvm  Somanvm,  an 
oblong  space,  contajningabont2|  acres,  surrounded 
by  shops  ( lahema; ).  ft  was  traversed  by  the  Via 
Sacra,  a  winding  road,  along  whic-h  triumphal  pro- 
cessions pa.i8ed  to  the  Cajiitol.  The  great  blocks 
of  lava  with  which  this  road  was j>aved  still,  for 
the  tnnst  part,  remain  m  situ.  The  Temple  of 
'  \'e»t;t  fLii  i  the  Ilniise  of  the  Vestal  X'irgins  st<iiM| 
j  on  one  side  of  the  Forum  beneath  the  Palatine, 
and  on  the  ollii-r  side  wa.s  the  Kegia,  or  House 
of  the  I'ontifeN  Maximvw.  Close  by  were  the 
rottnf,  tlie  beaks  of  captured  Carthaginian  ships, 
between  which  was  the  platform  from  which  omton 
hamngned  the  people.  Farther  tO  (h*  MWth-eaat 
waa  the  Senate  Hooee^  whoee  walla  an  preserved  in 
those  of  the  ehoreh  of  S.  Adiiaao ;  the  neighbour- 
ing  ehnrch  of  SS.  Looa  e  Martim  beiqg  oonstructed 
out  of  the  offices  of  the  Senate  HamO.  Beyond  the 
Senate  House  stood  tlie  Treasury  and  the  Tabu- 
luriiiin.  In  course  of  time  the  o|»en  sf>ace  of  the 
Koruni  iH'canie  surrounded  and  occupied  with 
stately  public  edifices,  of  winch  the  most  conspicu- 
ous remains  are  the  eight  c(dnmns  of  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  built  in  491  B.C.,  the  <'olonna4ie  of 
the  Twelve  Great  Owls  {deofinn  rnnfrntiinii),  the 
Temples  of  Conconl,  of  Ca.'«tor  and  Pollux,  built 
in  49(8  B.C.,  of  Vesta,  of  Julius  C»«ar,  of  Vespasian, 
and  of  F'austina.  We  see  also  the  foundations  of 
tlie  Triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus,  the  vast  ruina 
of  the  Basilica  Jnlia,  the  base  of  the  colnma  of 
Pkoeaa,  and  tiie  mileatone  from  wbidi  all  Bomaii 
roads  were  meaanred.  To  the  north  of  the  Fomm 
stands  the  Trinrophal  Arch  of  Septimiu  8evsnl% 
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to  the  south  the  Andi  of  Titos  (see  AbchV  So 
mneh  of  the  open  spaee  of  the  Forain  became 
oecopied  hgr  ereal  publie  moniuiients  and  edifices 
that  in  tin  unie  of  the  emperan  additional  fore 
were  required.  These  were  erected  on  the  eastern 
.side  of  the  Fonim  Romannm.  Of  the  Forum 
'Julium  only  three  arches  the  outer  wall  remain. 
Of  the  FoniTii  <if  Anf,niHtiiK  a  imrtinn  of  the*  rnclo.s- 
inj;  wall,  a  iii.-i>>*i\ c  archway,  iiml  tlirw  colmiiii!*  of 
the  Tenijilc  of  Marri  nt<ir,  whit  li  htoiwl  within  the 
Forum,  now  cleared  of  riiblii-li,  are  iiniony  the  most 
irnposiiij;  and  acces-silile  remains  of  the  areiiitecture 
of  the  early  empire.  Of  llie  Forura  of  Nerva 
two  colamns  nay  he  eeen  in  the  Yim  della  Craee 


Bianca.  Of  the  Konim  Pacis,  hiiilt  by  Ve»f>a«ian, 
nothing  remaiuH  except  one  ma.s.sive  fra^'inent  of  a 
wall.  The  most  magnificent  of  the  imperial  fora 
was  the  Fonim  of  Trajan,  which  w  tus  recKoned  one 
of  the  wondent  of  the  world.  Within  its  walla 
stood  the  Bosilisa  Ulpia,  which  has  been  partly 
exeavated,  so  aa  to  expoee  the  hasee  of  many  of 
the  columns. 

Beyond  it  stands  the  great  Column  of  Trajan, 
1S4  feet  in  hei^'ht,  with  s]Mial  lia>-  ivlicfs  r('|irr^i-nt 
ing  scenes  fnim  Trajan  s  caiii(iaij,'ii>  aguiiii>i  tin: 
Dacians,  forming  the  most  instructive  historiial 
monument  in  Home.  We  are  f<hown  the  nian-h 
of  a  itoman  army,  tlie  ron-stnit  i ii  m  nf  l'ii<l;;i's, 
as8ault,'4  un  fortM,  and  all  the  variiHl  iiiciileul.-i  of  a 
campaign,  constituting  a  ])ictorial  record  contain- 
ing some  2500  figures  of  men  and  hones,  which 
may  eompare  with  the  liayeox  tapestiy,  or  the 
pictorial  narratives  of  Egyntian  caranaigns  which 
are  represente*!  on  the  waJls  of  Theuan  temples. 
In  the  same  style,  but  of  inferior  artk  is  the  Column 
of  Marooe  Aurelins  in  the  Piaaa  Cokmna  on  the 
CofiOk  nsually  called  the  Antonine  Colamn.  It 
heaia  teUefs  representing  scenes  in  the  wan  with 
the  Marcomanni. 

On  the  western  sidie  of  the  Fomrn  Romannm 
rix's  tlie  Palatine  Hill,  it  -  "  immit  covered  with  the 
Hul»tructun'M  of  the  Palaces  of  tiie  Emperors,  the 
Hounef  of  Augustus,  of  Tilterius,  of  Livia,  of 
Caligula,  of  Domitian,  and  of  Hadrian.  Most 
magiuticent  of  all  ia  the  SeptiM)niuni  or  Palace 
of  HeptiniiuH  Kevenis,  rising  in  seven  stages  of 
sive  nia*4onr>-,  which  fonn  a  southern  exten- 
of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Besides  these  imMtial 
the  Palatine  ineloded  a  roaKnineeat 


Stadium  the  most  perfect  in  existence,  imperial 
reception-halls,  several  temples,  with  gardens, 
batlis,  barracks  for  soldieia,  aiwl  a  baalllen  or  ball 
of  jastioe,  in  whieh  8t  Fni  mast  lm«e  nkaded 
before  the  emperor.  The  Golden  Honse  of  Nero, 
hnilt  on  the  opposite  si<le  of  the  Fonun,  and  occn- 

Sying  the  greater  portion  of  the  Opftian  Hill,  was 
emolislie<l  to  make  room  for  the  ('ola-vsciim  and 
the  IJaths  of  Titiis,  so  that  practically  nothing  ia 
h'ft  save  some  suhstnictures,  the  (■iht«Tn>  known  as 
the  .Sette  Sale,  and  tlie  l>a»e  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Nero,  w  hich  stnod  in  front  of  the  Golden  House. 

Uf  the  numerous  tem|>le?<  in  Rome,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  have  been  three  hundred,  the  names, 
and  in  many  cases  the  sites,  of 
1^  are  known.  The  foundations 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  may  be  traced  in  the 
gMdens  of  the  CalBuelli  Palace, 
now  the  Gennan  embassy.  Of 
the  temidea  which  remau  the 
preservation  b  due  in  several 
ca.ses  to  their  having  Ik-cii  con- 
vert.o<l  into  chutcJies.  The 
columns  in  front  of  the  chnrch 
of  S.  l^irenzo  in  Miranda,  which 
faces  the  Forum,  fortnwl  part  of 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Ten  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Ceres  are  built  into 
the  walls  of  8.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin.  S.  Maria  del  Sole  is  a 
round  temple  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  bat  now 
believed  to  be  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Victor.  Another 
t*?niple,  suppose*!  to  l»e  the  Temple 
of  Kortuna  Virilis,  is  now  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca. 
The  church  of  .SS.  Cosmo  e 
I>amiano  is  the  Temi>le  of  Sacra 
I'rli--,  ere<-tcd  by  the  Empert^r 
MaxentiuH.  The  nl/n  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  built  by  Hadrian.  Ls 

F reserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Fnince!«ca  Komun.u 
t  ie  believed  that  the  church  of  8S.  8<T^-i<)  <■ 
Baeoo  was  the  Temple  of  Conconl,  that  the  church 
of  8.  Stefano  Rotondo  was  the  Temple  of  Mater 
Matnta,  and  that  of  8.  Mioola  was  the  Temj^  of 
Piety ;  wbUe  Santa  Ifaria  sopra  Minenra  atanda  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Minerva,  8.  Maria  Libera- 
t  rice  )>rot>ably  occupies  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta, 
mid  ihc  round  chnrch  of  S.  Teodoro  was  a  temple 
of  \in known  attribution.  In  27  B,C.  Agripna  built 
a  va.st  dome  in  front  of  the  Thenna*  which  he 
erected  in  the  (  ampii.s  Martiu.s.  It  is  calhfd  by 
I'liny  uiid  lit  her  writers  the  Pantheon,  and  may 
have  servini  aa  a  s«)rt  of  entrance-hall  to  the 
Therni.T.  In  608  it  was  consecrated  its  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  and  now  goes  bv  the 
name  of  8.  Marin  Kotondn.  Of  all  the  baiidines 
of  ancient  Rome  none  is  more  perfectly  preserve. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome,  which  is  fignted  only 
by  a  central  apertnie  in  the  roof,  is  larger  than  the 
dome  of  St  FOter'a;  the  walls,  19  feet  in  thickness, 
have  deep  niches  which  were  filled  with  atotnes  of 
deities ;  and  the  floor  is  of  Phrj'gian  and  Nnmidian 
marbles,  with  porphyry  and  granite  slabs. 

The  Tlierm.i-  of^  Agnppa.  of  which  the  Pantheon 
is  the  otdy  portion  that  remains,  were  tin- earliest 
of  the  eleven  great  jMiblic  baths  which  forme<i  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  itn]K>riaI  Home.  The 
TherniRi  of  Trajan,  and  the  atljacent  Therm;i-  of 
Titus,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Golden  Hon-^e  of 
Nero,  orcupie<l  almost  the  whole  of  the  Oppian 
Hill  ;  but  of  these  baths  liitle  is  left  save  the 
foundations.  On  the  slope  of  the  Qnirinal  stood 
the  Tliennm  of  Coostanone;   In  tne  Piaaa  del 
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Qoirinale  stand  two  colossal  horses  from  the 
toemiip  wliich  occupied  the  site.  In  the  fomiutioti 
of  the  steps  which  lead  down  from  the  (UHz^a, 
and  «l  tbe  Via  Naaonale^  •abstraetoiM  bekmgiiiK 
to  these  thermae  wen  duooverad^  and  portiom  m 
their  ni)i.ssivt>  walls  Diay  be  seen  in  the  i^ardens  of 
tlie  Colon  iin  and  Koepijjiiosi  palaces.  At  the  other 
end  of  Home,  on  the  low  ground  south  of  the 
Ca  liaii,  arf»  the  ruins  of  the  Tlieniijc  Antoniniana-, 
usiiiiUy  ciillt'ii  the  Baths  of  Canicallji,  bv  wliom 
thiy  weri'  U'^rtin  in  212  A.I».,  aial  oumpleted  liy 
Ak-xaiiiitT  St'VpruM.  Tlicy  were  built  to  accoiimio- 
date  1600  bathers,  and,  after  iwrving  for  centuries 
as  a  quarry,  are  still  the  vatte^t,  and  in  their 
desolation  perhaps  the  tiumt  iniprcKsivn,  of  all  the 
niuu  in  Rome.  The  lofty  walls  are  still  standing, 
and,  as  the  halls  liave  lieen  cleared  of  nibbiah,  the 
arrangements  of  l{oman  thenme  (see  BATH)  ean 
here  best  be  studied.  ^tTe  Me  the  Calidaiimn,  the 
TeDidarinrii,  and  a  Frigidarimn,  with  an  Bx«dm 
anu  a  Stadium  or  racecourse.  The  outer  wall 
encloses  a  space  of  nearly  27  acre«,  of  which 
the  baths  themselves  occupy  more  than  6  acrm. 
Even  more  tiiafn»ific«'nt  wen-  the  Thernino  of  Pioele- 
tiati,  on  tin-  •iuimiiit  of  tint  i,>uirinal,  ilt>-.i;,'ii<'(I 
to  a<,><'oinin(Hiati3  3<iOO  Iwithei-!*.  The  iitiinicircular 
curve  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
Piazza  delie  Tenne  was  the  exeilra  of  these  liathN. 
One  of  the  Ktnallcr  circular  halls  forma  the  chnrcli 
of  S.  Bernardo,  while  a  |>ortion  of  one  of  the  great 
vaulted  central  halls,  with  its  colunms  of  Egyptian 
granite,  serving  probably  as  the  Tepidarium,  was 
converte<l  by  Michelangelo  into  the  magnificent 
ehnreh  of  S.  Maria  degU  Ang«li.  Another  hall  is 
niwd  as  a  prison,  anothar  aa  a  fendng-achool,  others 
now  aerve  aa  banaeica,  stables,  coiwh  •bouses,  and 
wanhmtses  for  timber,  while  the  ohnsters  of  a 
Carthusian  convent  built  oat  of  the  rains  are  now 
converted  into  a  museum. 

A  large  marshy  i>lain.  which  now  foriiiM  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  Rnmp,  lay  outside  ths 
Servian  >Valls,  extend  in;;  from  tho  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  and  ijuirinal  liilla  to  tlae  Tiber.  Thin, 
being  used  for  military  exercises,  was  called  the 
Campus  MartiuH.  Towanis  tlie  close  of  the  re- 
publican era  this  suburlian  plain  began  to  be 
ntilined  for  the  erection  nf  places  of  puolie  recrea' 
tiun,  sodl  aa  hatlis,  theatres,  and  raceCOnWBd. 
These  were  eonnecte*!  by  the  Porticoes,  a  net- 
work  of  eoloonades  forming  covered  walks,  serving 
as  a  protection  alike  from  the  smnlriiie  and  the 
rain,  along  which  the  cltisens  ooold  straH  to  the 
various  places  of  ret  reation  and  ama-tement.  The 
Campus  Martiur«  was  traverser)  by  the  Flaniinian 
Way,  approximatelv  r<'i>n-M'iii('d  hy  tlw  nuxlern 
street  calleil  tho  f^or>o,  wliicli  was  hoideiud  uii 
either  side  hy  the  stately  tombs  of  Itoinaii  nobles, 
and  •'iiunnt'il  hy  the  tritiniphal  arch  of  Claudius 
and  hy  that  of  Murciis  Anreluis,  demolished  in 
1662.  Un  these  iields  were  built  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa  and  the  Baths  of  Nero.  Here  was  erecte<l 
the  Theatre  of  Balbus  and  the  vast  Theatre  of 
POmpey,  said  to  have  contained  seats  for  40,000 
qieetaton.  Some  of  its  snbetnictiires  may  he 
seen  behind  the  ehweh  of  S.  Andrea  ddhi  valle. 
Somewhat  nearer  to  the  Capitol  was  the  Theatre  of 
Bbireellus,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still 
stands,  forming  one  of  the  mcxt  cliaracteristie 
examples  of  Roman  archite<;tur*:!  of  tho  l>e>«t  |>er!iid. 
This  theatre  was  begun  by  .luliu^i  (':i^ai,  and 
finished  in  the  year  II  B.C.  by  AugUhtu^,  wlio 
named  it  after  his  nejihew  Marcellus,  the  son  of 
Octavia.  In  the  iith  century,  like  tlie  Colotweum 
and  the  Mausoleum  of  Hmlrian,  it  was  turned  into 
a  fortress  by  the  turbulent  Roman  nobles  of  the 
Orsini  family.  The  interior  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Palazzo  Ursini-SaveUi»  while  the  outer  arolies 
•re  Died  aa  lag-shups  and  amithieik 
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In  the  same  characteristio  Romaa  style  as  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  but  of  a  more  debased  type, 
is  the  great  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  built  for  gladia- 
torial eathibitione  and  for  the  eombats  oi  wild 
beasts,  whieh  goes  hy  the  name  of  the  Coloasemn. 
Commenced  by  Vespasian,  it  M'as  dedicated  b^' 
Titus  80  A.V.,  and  finished  by  Domitian.  It  u* 
built  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  longer  diameter 
measuring  613  feet  and  the  shorter  .')10  feet.  It 
ri.sei*  to  a  height  of  160  feet,  covering  live  aeres  of 
^^round.  In  the  middle  ajjes  it  was  u>ie<l  as  a 
lortretis  arxl  aftei  v.  i:  !-  a  quarrj';  but,  tlion^di  so 
large  a  {Kirtion  hati  hccn  dcii)olishe<l,  it  constitutes 
I^rhajis  the  most  im|>osing  monnnient  of  Roman 
magnificence  which  is  left  (see  AMPHITHEATRE). 
The  earlier  amphitheatres  were  mostly  of  wooil, 
and  have  perished.  The  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio 
on  the  Corso  is  believed  to  oeeupj  the  site  of  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  areeted  in  U 
n,Ct  the  foundatians  having  been  found  88  foet 
below  the  present  surtaoe  of  the  street.  At  the 
tide  of  the  church  of  S.  Crooe  in  Gemsalemme 
are  considerable  reniains  of  ilie  .Vmiihitheatrnm 
(^'astrense,  whirli  was  utilised  in  the  eonstrnction 
of  the  Anrelian  Wall,  from  win  h  it  [  i  ijects, 
funiiiug  a  korl  of  ijeiiiicireular  hantioii  l»elow  was 
the  Circus  of  Elagabalus,  from  whiih  eame  the 
Egyptian  ol>eliKk  now  in  the  I'ineian  (hardens. 

'the  oldest  circus  was  the  t  ireus  Maximus,  in 
the  valley  l>et\vef>ii  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  regal  perioil,  but 
was  enlargetl  by  Julius  Ca-sar.  It  was  about  throe 
furlongs  in  length  and  one  la  bteadth,  nearly  the 
sise  and  shape  of  Eaton  Square,  and  is  taid  to 
Inve  been  eapaMe  of  seating  260,000  spectators. 
The  site  is  now  oocapied  by  the  Jewish  cemetery 
and  the  gas-works.  The  arrangements  of  a  Roman 
cirrus  can  best  be  studied  in  the  well  preserved 
circus  on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  tomh  of  Ca-cilia 
Metella,  built  in  311  A.l>.,  which  unually  bears  the 
name  of  the  Emjwror  Maxentius,  but  is  more  cor- 
rectly assigned  to  his  son  Romulus.  It  in  'AM  yanls 
long  and  86  broad.  The  meta',  the  spina,  the  car- 
ceres,  an<l  the  seats  for  the  emjieror  and  the  spec- 
tators nmy  still  be  traced.  An  Egyptian  obelisk 
from  this  circus  now  adoma  llie  JPiam  Navooa 
(see  CiRccs). 

Of  the  Circus  oi  Flaminiue,  built  in  220  D.C. 
on  tiie  Campus  Martins  imme<liately  below  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  no  vestigex 
remain.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  Ctrcoa  of 
Nero  oti  the  Vattean,  which  ed  the  hollow 
between  S.  Peter's  Church  ana  the  Sacristy 
throu^;h  wliiih  the  visitor  now  drives  to  the 
\'atican  Museum.  While  the  circus  was  designed 
for  chariot- races,  the  stiidium  wiis  used  for  foot- 
races. Of  these  there  were  several,  hut  the 
Imperial  Sta«linni  on  the  Palatine,  hetween  the 
house  of  Au^'usttis  and  the  building's  of  Se])tinnu9 
Sevems  is  the  only  one  which  reuiains  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preeervation.  The  Stadium  of 
Domitian  on  the  Campus  Martins  is  believed  to  lie 
represented  by  the  present  Piazza  Navona.  recently 
renamed  the  uireo  Agooale.  Both  of  these  stadia 
a>«  abont  the  aiie  aao  shape  of  St  Cienrge's  Square, 
FlmlleOk  or  the  site  of  the  Jionses  of  Parliament. 

The  roads  leading  ont  of  Borne  beyond  the 
Servian  Walls  were  iKmh'red  by  tomliM,  many  of 
which,  on  the  erection  of  the  Aurclian  Wall,  were 
includi'd  within  the  city.  <U\  the  Appian  Vtay 
iH.y.i  are  tlie  toml>N  of  ilie  Sci|>io<i,  the  inscriptions 
on  which,  forinin;.'  the  earliest  contemporary  reconls 
of  Roman  history,  are  among  the  trea-sures  of  the 
Vatican.  Farther  on  four  ancient  columharia 
have  been  excavated.  Outride  the  Aureliou  Wall 
is  the  Tomb  of  Ciecilia  Metella  ( see  Roman  Abchi- 
TBOTUBS),  wife  of  the  triamvir  Craesns,  whieh  in 
the  ISth  eentoiy  was  eonverted  into  a  ioilian 
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bv  the  (iaetfini  fiunilv.  It  is  a  cvliiulricAl  block 
oir  inaHonrj-,  tii3  fi'ft  in  (liRmt't+T,  rt*«ciiil)lint;  the 
keep  of  a  f»'inl.il  oa^tlf.  Another  renmrKfilile 
toniu  is  the  I's  ramiii  nf  ('uiur-  (  t'stius  in  ilie  Vijt 
Oftienaw.  Tlie  imxst  iiiii;,Tiilit!eni  of  iiotiiaii  tonilm 
wa«  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  caMtle  of 
S.  Angela  It  was  a  cylimlrical  tower  of  masonry, 
MO  feet  in  diameter  and  165  feet  in  height,  sur- 
HMNUited  by  k  coloiwal  statue  of  the  emperor. 
Whw  tlw  Gollis  beiieged  Rome  the  tomb  was 
MBTirtad  into  a  faitoaw  hgr  Belisariut.  It  after- 
wards liMMiis  tlie  OMtle  of  the  popes,  and  citadel 
of  Rome,  and  in  1087  was  defenaod  agalmt  ibe 
French  by  Benvennto  Cellini.  Of  simnar  oon- 
struction  "and  hardly  inferior  in  magnitude  was 
the  Mauwlenin  of  Au^stus,  whicli  »to<Ml  Iwhind 
the  crcat  rliurch  of  S.  Carlo  a)  C'orwo.  In  the 
middle  age;^  it  forme*!  the  ca-stle  of  tlie  Coinnna 
family,  and  i?<  now  (K'oii]iip<I  an  the  'I'l'.-itro 
Corea,  Two  ol>eli8kH  of  Egyptian  granite  iwt-il 
the  entrance,  one  of  which  now  st-and-i  in  the 
I*iazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiure,  and  the  other  fronts 
the  Palace  of  the  Quirinal.  In  all  there  are  eleven 
Egvptian  obelisks  which  ornament  the  gardens 
and  pjaiaaa  of  Bome,  Two  stand  near  the  I'an- 
thaoa  ekioe  to  the  sites  of  th»  Temples  of  Isis  and 
Seraaiit  befon  wbieh  tiiej  wore  orioinally  erected. 
Anoraer,  now  in  the  Piazia  del  Popofo,  was  broogfat 
from  HeliopoHs  by  Aufni"tnn,  and  placed  in  the 
Circus  Maxiinus.  '  That  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte 
Citorio  was  aliwi  brought  to  Home  by  Augustu?*. 
That  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  J.ihn  Liiterati,  1()4  feet  in 
height,  is  the  largest  in  exi.•^t^■nce.  It  wjuh  ereeted 
at  ThelM>s  tiy  TliothniCf  111.,  and  removed  hv 
Constantiue  ui  the  ("innw  Maximus.  The  olwlisk 
in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro  was  brought  from  Helio- 
{lolis  by  Caligula,  and  place*!  in  the  Circus  of  Ncm, 
near  its  present  site.  On  the  Pincian  is  an  olielisk 
of  Hadnan ;  and  there  is  another  in  the  ganlens  of 
the  Villa  Mattel 

Of  the  triompiwl  aMliaa  thoae  of  Augustus, 
Tlberioa,  Claadina,  Uanm  AnraUna,  and  Trajan 
have  diaa|ipeared.  The  Afoih  of  Soptio^  Soveros, 
which  spanned  the  Sacred  Way  just  aa  it  began 
to  climb  the  Capit^d,  remains  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Fomm, 
also  spanning  the  Sacreti  Way,  is  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  with  the  well  known  reliefs  representing 
thes(«)il^  from  tin-  rrniplo  at  Jerusalem  (see  Arch). 
A  little  farther  >»i>uth,  where  the  Sacred  Way  joins 
the  Appian  Road,  Htands  the  Arch  of  Conslantine, 
fronting  the  Colonseum  and  the  three  huge  arches 
of  tlie  ConBtaatine  Basilica.  The  so-cafled  Arch 
of  Drasns  crosses  the  Appian  Way  when-  it  )>avis«*« 
through  the  Anrelian  'Wall.  The  Arch  <>f  Di.ta 
beUa»  built  in  10  A.Dk,  is  almost  hidden  in  the 
brickwork  of  the  Aquedoot  of  Nero,  called  the 
Aqua  Claudia ;  and  the  Arch  of  Qalllnw  <Nl  tba 
Ksnuiline.  erected  in  202  A. D.,  is  tit  Hie  dagnisd 
otvle  of  the  time.    See  Arch  (TbIUMPHAL). 

"of  the  twelve  bridges  over  the  Tiber  three  are 
survivals  of  the  ciglit  nr  nine  ancient  hriilgfs. 
Thf  oiliest  \<*  the  Pons  Kahrieius,  Imili  in  li'i  i 
11. r.  by  L.  I'"ahriciuH,  leailing  from  the  eit\'  to  ; 
the  islarKl  in  the  Tils^r.  The  Pon«  fcstius,  iM-lievcd 
to  have  Im-i'u  built  by  the  Km]H>riii  (.latian,  leads 
from  the  island  to  the  riglit  liank  of  the  river.  The 
Pons  .Elius,  now  calle*!  tlie  Ponte  8.  Angelo,  was 
built  by  Hadrian  in  135  A. D.  in  front  of  nis  Mau- 
soleum, ami  now  serves  as  the  approach  to  St 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  The  Ponte  Rotto,  or 
'krakflB  bridge,'  was  part  of  tho  Bona  iBmiliu^ 
Imilt  in  181  B.C.  Two  pitftmeeque  anhMmainad 
till  the  recent  'improvemente.'  It  la  iMnr  replaeed 
by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  Ponte  Siato  waa  built 
by  Poiie  Sixtu.-*  IV.  to  replace  the  Pons  Anrelins. 

MiHU-rn  Rome.     It  is  inipossible  witiiin  nwwierate 
Umits  to  give  au  adequate  account  of  Kunie,  which  - 


contains  n>ore  objects  of  interest  than  any  otl»er 
city  in  the  worM.  A  bare  enumeration  of  facts 
must  therefiire  suflicf;.  The  (Jbs^ervatory  in  the 
CoUegio  Romano  is  situat<?d  in  II  .'>.■)' 52"  N.  lat. 
and  I'i  28'  4'>"  K.  long.  The  iM)pulHtiun  was  226.(r2"2 
in  ISTO;  •272,."i4i(>  in  ISTti;  :}<)(),4()7  in  1K>SI  ;  401, W4 
in  IH^;  and  407.936  in  1891.  The  walls,  which 
enclose  3880  aeres,  are  14  miles  in  circuit,  with 
fifteen  oatea,  twoci  which  are  cloeeit.  Since  1870 
more  tni  in  aooo  new  bouses  have  U-en  built.  82 
miles  of  new  straeta  have  beeo  formed,  and 
millions  sterling  have  been  speBt  by  the  rannici- 
pality  on  tin  improvement  of  tlie  dtjr.  Daring  the 
progreaaof  these  improvements  18H  inaeriptions, 
2300  lamps,  101  marble  statoes.  906  basts,  and 
36,679  coins  have  been  found.  There  are  twelve 
bridges,  five  of  which  are  old,  and  the  rest  com- 

Piratively  new.  The  chief  gaUjs  are  the  Porta  del 
^  opolo  and  the  Porta  Pia  on  the  north,  the  Porta 
I  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  Porta  Maggiore  on  the  east,  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano  and  the  i'orta  S.  Paolo  i>n  tlie 
south.  Old  lUtme  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber ;  on  the  right  bank,  <K  eu|>ying  the  Vatican 
and  Janiculum  bills  and  the  low  ground  between 
these  hills  and  the  river,  are  St  Peter's,  the  Vatican 
PaJaee.  tlie  Boigo,  and  the  Tiastenrava  The  business 
part  of  tlie  dty  ooenpiee  the  plain  on  tlie  left  bank 
between  the  bills  and  the  nv«r«  tamned  kj  tlie 
Ctnso,  the  princii»al  thorouf^ifere  of  RoBM.  aboat  a 
mile  in  length,  leading  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  From  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  two  great  street.s  diverge  on  cither  r-i<ic 
of  the  Corso,  the  Via  di  RiiK-tta  to  tlic  rigln,  >kirt 
ing  the  TitM-r,  atid  to  tln'  left  tlic  \'ia  licl  IJ/ilmino, 
leading  to  the  I'ia/./a  di  Sjiagnii,  whence  the  Scala 
di  S|tagna,  the  le-^ort  of  artists'  incMiel>-,  a.-<'''nds 
to  the  Pincian  tiardens,  on  the  site  of  the  ganlens 
of  Lucullus,  which  eomtnand  a  spletulid  view  of 
the  city,  and  fonn  the  fashionable  driv^e  and  pronie* 
naile  o^  the  Romans. 

Before  Rome  became  in  1870  the  capital  of  Italy, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and 
Eaqniline  bilk  waa  oeoapted  Iqr  Tillaaof  tlia  Boaiaa 
nobles,  with  surtsaeive  gardena  plantad  wiUi  flaana 
and  vines.  With  two  exeepttoae  tlieaa  liava  baea 
destroyed,  and  their  sites  have  been  covered  with 
niiMlern  houses,  and  too  often  bv  bbn-ks  of  tiiflv 
Uirrack-like  buildings,  many  stones  in  height,  lei 
out  in  t«'iienient-^.  The  dirty  but  pictures4|ne 
tnediieval  city  ;issuniiiig  the  aspect  of  a  modem 
ea|iital,  broa<i,  straight  t liumughfares  having  been 
dnven  through  ouarterf  formerly  occupiM  by 
narrow  streets  ana  mean,  crowded  bouses.  Of  the 
new  streets  the  most  important  are  the  Via  Venti 
Settembre,  from  the  Porta  Pia  to  the  Quirinal,  and 
the  Via  Cavuur  and  tlie  Via  Niizionale,  which  lead 
from  the  railway  station,  Uie  first  to  the  Forum, 
and  tlie  second  to  the  lower  cod  of  the  Corsa  This 
la  oontinaed  to  the  west  by  the  Como  Vlttorfo 
Bmmaanele  as  far  as  the  Borgo,  crossing  the  Tiber 
by  a  new  bridge.  The  older  foreign  quarter  lav 
at  the  fiMit  of  the  Pincian,  around  the  Piazza  di 
Sjiagna.  hut  the  healthier  sites  on  tlie  slopes  and 
siiinmit.H  <if  the  Qoliiaal  and  Esqaiiine  are  aov 

more  freijuented. 

(•f  the  palace-,  the  largest  are  the  Vatican,  the 
residence  of  the  ih)J>i',  and  the  Quirinal,  now  the 
residence  of  the  King,  but  formerly  a  ]>apal  palace, 
in  which  the  conclaves  were  held  for  tlie  election 
of  the  popes.  Many  of  the  palaces  of  the  Rcmiaa 
nobles  contain  collections  of  pictures  and  statuary. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  Palazso  Borgheae,  con- 
taininf^  nam  to  the  Vatioaa,  tin  beat  oolleetian  of 
pletarea  ia  Roma,  the  Pafauri  Colonna,  Doria, 
Harberini,  Roapi^liosi,  Chigi,  Torlonia,  FameK, 
Corsini,   and   di   Veneria,   now  the  Austrian 

emlift*wy.  .\mong  the  notable  \  illa.^  are  the  Villa 
Borghese,  standing  in  a  great  park   below  the 
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i^cian ;  the  Villa  Lndovui,  on  the  Pinciau  ;  the 
VUl*  Albaai,  imtoide  the  Porta  Salara ;  aad  the 
Villa  MedicL  on  the  Pinciaa,  now  the  Acad^iuie 
Fnnfaiae,  with  ft  q^endid  ooluetun  oi  casta.  Tlie 
gardenn  of  the  Yillk  Mattoi,  on  ib«  CaBlian,  Mm- 
niaml  one  nf  the  l>est  vicwa  in  Rome.    The  pktar- 

j  lie  arclies  of  tlie  Afiua  Claudia  traverse  the 
gariliMis  of  the  Villa  Wolkonsky. 

I'.t  siilcs  the  jtrivate  collectionH  Rome  abounds  in 
lilirruics  and  iimseutix*.  The  Collegio  Ronmiio, 
fiirinorly  a  great  Jesuit  college,  i«  now  occupii  d 
by  a  public  librarj'  of  nimlern  Ixjoks  called  tlu' 
ifiblioteca  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  by  the  Kin-liei  ian 
MuMam  of  Antiquities,  and  by  a  well-arranged 
prehistoric  and  ethnological  museum.  The  Palazzo 
(Un  Conservatori,  on  the  Ci^titol,  contains  many 
ol  the  best  taidMit  stetnee.  In  the  cloistere  of 
ibe  Gartlnuian  convent  in  the  Thermw  of  Dio- 
cletian are  stored  tiM  aatliiiiltiM  brought  to  liaht 
during  the  recent  exoavanoos.  Othcn  fran  the 
excavations  at  FaleKi  are  collected  in  the  Villa 
di  Pa^)a  Giulio,  outnide  the  Porta  del  Popola 
The  \  ilia  Me«lici  eontains  a  g<Mxl  collection  of 
cants  from  ancient  statueH.  Tlio  Lalerati  Palace 
ooiitaiiiH  an  unrivalled  colkH-timi  of  iiisorii)tionr* 
ntiil  sculpture*  from  the  CatacomlH,  ami  a  few 
},'iM)ii  statues  and  n»08aic».  'I'lie  Laterun  ex- 
territorial, and  the  Mu>«eum  Lb  the  property  of  the 

The  chief  papal  collections  are  contained  in  the 
ealleries  attached  to  the  Vatican,  probably  the 
largent  palace  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the 
Drivate  ^rd«M  and  apartraento  of  the  pope,  the 
Vatiean  ralaoe  comprises  immense  reception-halls 
with  a  series  of  chapels,  libraries,  picture-^^eries. 
and  vast  moBeuni^  of  ftculptures.  antiquities,  and 
in(tcription«,  which  can  here  only  enumeratM  in 
the  briefest  mamier.  The  Sistine  Chapel,  built  in 
1473  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  eovere<l  with  niagniliceut 
frescoe's  Iiy  Michelaiigelo  and  the  great  Floren- 
tine niastt  rH.  The  (  aiwlla  Nicolina,  built  by 
Nicolas  v.,  ami  the  Pruilinc  Chapel,  built  by  Paul 
III.  in  1590,  are  also  painteil  in  fresco  ;  the  hmt  by 
Pra  Angelico,  and  tlie  secoiiil  by  Michelangelo. 
Raphael  s  Stanze  and  Loggie  are  halU  and  solars 
covered  with  inimitable  frescoes  executed  by 
Raphael,  Pemgino,  Giulio  Romano,  and  other 
masters  of  their  sdiool.  Beyond  the  Loggie  is  the 
pictnre-gallenr,  containing  the  best  collection  of 
oil-painnn^  ui  Rone.  Toe  world-famous  Vatican 
Library,  with  its  priceless  MSS.,  its  ooUections  of 
early  printed  books,  of  Christian  antlqaities, 
ancient  maps  ami  jewellery,  is  contained  in 
two  immense  halls.  The  va>*t  ^iculpture  gallerie!«, 
with  their  unrivalled  collection!*,  comprifM'  the 
Mu-Hco  Chiarainonte,  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  and  the 
Mu*o  Pio-Cleiiiente,  which  includcH  the  Cortile 
di  Helve<iere,  containing  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo 
IJelvedere,  and  the  mi-calle*!  Antinous,  perhaim  the 
nii>Ht  beautiful  ntatue  in  the  world.  The  inscrip- 
tioni*  are  contained  in  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  the 
Etruscan  antiquities  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 
l)elow  which  is  the  Egj'ptian  Museum. 

Tiie  ehuralies,  said  to  he  upwards  of  300  in  num- 
ber, are  among  the  moot  eompicaoae  fBatnrea  of 
modem  Rome.  Many  of  them  are  rather  what  we 
should  call  mortuary  or  memorial  churches,  ojiened 
only  once  a  year  on  the  festival  of  the  saint  to 
whom  they  are  dedieated.  There  are  also  the 
cliiin  he^  of  till-  ;4reat  relijcioUM  orders,  twenty-eight 
parish  ••inircho,  and  tiic  titular  cliurchea  of  the 
cutiiinals.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  live 
patriarchal  cliurche!*,  the  se\eii  pilgrimage 
churches,  and  the  eight  lui-Hilicjin  riiiirohes.  Others 
are  interesting  either  from  their  early  dat«>,  their 
historical  associations,  from  the  archa-ological  or 
nrtistie  treasnies  tlicgr  contain,  or  from  the  f rag- 
■Mnto  of  earlier  atraefenna  wnieh  thiqr  endioaab 
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First  in  rank  ara  the  five  patriarchal  dnmdMa.  8. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano  (ace  Latkrak),  Wtween 
the  Cwlian  and  the  Eaqpiline  hilla,  ranln  aa  the 
fint  eharch  in  Chxiat«Bick»k  It  dates  from  the 
time  of  Oonstaniine.  It  was,  till  the  rebuilding  of 
S.  Peter's,  the  metrojMilitan  cathe«lral  of  Konie  and  of 
the  western  ])atriarchate.  h  retains  itn  ritb-ceti- 
tury  baptisterv  and  the  1.3th  century  cloisttir-,  tlie 
iii(w«t  lieautiful  in  Home.  The  Santa  Scala,  brim>,'ht 
by  the  F.tn]■^e^^s  Helena  from  Jenisaleni,  hii.-^  lor 
cfMitui  ieH  iM'en  the  chiel  object  of  veneration  aniong 
liil;{riin(<.  The  churt  h  itself  \\n»  bume<l  down  and 
rei>uilt  in  the  14th  century,  and  lias  been  repeatedly 
altered  and  modernised.  The  adjobllnig  palace  u'f 
the  Mopes  is  now  converteti  into  a  miisenm,  cli  icily 
of  Ctiristian  antiquities.  Tlie  Basilica  of  St  Peter 
(S.  Pietro  in  VaticanoL  the  largest  eharch  in 
the  world,  was  rebuilt  m  the  16th  century  from 
the  designs  of  Bnunanta,  Michelaugaio,  and  Ber- 
nioL  It  waa  bagnn  in  1800^  and  eonaecrated  in 
1626.  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a 
vast  central  dome.  The  interior  length  is  615  feet, 
the  height  of  the  nave  150  feet,  luid  of  the  croea 
which  surmounts  the  dome  435  feet  8.  Paolo 
fuon  le  Mura,  a  vast  4th-c«ntury  church,  was 
before  the  fire  of  1823  the  most  interesting 
church  in  Home.  It  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  style 
of  great  niagnilicence.  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mara, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  church  founded  bv  Con- 
stantine,  was  rebuilt  in  57H,  and  remodelled  in 
the  13th  centnrv,  but  still  retains  the  ancient  marUe 
and  granite  columna.  The  Basilica  Liberiana,  on 
the  Esquiline,  ia  conunonlv  called  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giora,  being  ttie  laigaat  of  tlie  eighfer  chuidiaa  in 
&ime  MSated to OwViigin 
the  oldeat  churches  in  Boma*  tfan  anvn  dating  firoaa 
the  5tli  centary. 

These  five  |>atriarchal  churches,  together  with 
S.  Croce  and  S,  Sebastiano,  constitute  the  seven 
ancient  pil^'rimage  churches.  The  live  patriarchal 
churches,  together  with  8.  Agnese,  8.  Croce,  and 
S.  (^leniente,  are  the  eight  Ita-Hilicazi  cliurchef*.  8. 
Agnese  fuori  le  Mura  wa-s  fouiide«l  by  Corixtantine, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  7th  centurj'.  It  contains  many 
early  Christian  inscriptions.  S.  Croce  is  a  5th- 
century  liasilica,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Empress  Helena.  8.  Cleoiente  is  the  most 
archaic  church  in  Rome.  The  upper  chnrch  dates 
from  the  12th  cantonr ;  the  lower,  wUeb  ia  entirely 
nndeiKround.  from  the  4th ;  and  below  it  there  are 
far  older  aabstraetiona  dating  boat  the  imperial 
and  republican  periods.  In  Mditioa  to  the  eight 
basilican  churcbe.'*,  others  already  n>entione<l  con- 
serve tlie  remains  of  earlier  buihlings.  S.  Maria  in 
Cusmedin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in 
Hume,  pieserv»^  ten  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Ceres,  out  of  which  it  was  coiiHtructi-d,  anil 
twenty  ancient  columns  taken  from  other  build- 
ings. It  lias  also  a  lieautiful  tesselated  pavement 
of  ancient  marbles.  S.  Maria  degli  Augeli  and  S. 
Ilemardo  were  constructe*!  out  of  the  Themia*  of 
Diocletian,  and  &  Pietm  in  Carcere  oat  of  the 
Mamertine  prison.  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  a  4tb- 
century  chuieh,  wan  mhnilt  in  the  7th  eantuiy, 
hut  preaervea  sixteen  cf  the  andent  fwlnmnw,  S. 
Costanza,  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  was  eieeted  by 
Constantine,  and  contains  interesting  4th-«entnry 
mosaics.  The  granite  columns  in  8.  Maria  in 
Araceli,  on  the  Capitol,  have  l>een  taken  from 
some  earlier  building.  On  the  C:i  !ian  we  have  SS. 
(Jiovanni  c  Paolo,  founded  in  the  .'■)th  centurA-  and 
rebuilt  in  the  I'itb  ;  S.  Stefano  Hntoiido,  a  5th- 
century  church,  containing  the  episcopal  throne 
of  (;re;.'ory  the  (Jreat;  and  the  interesting  church 
of  S.  Gregorio,  built  in  575  on  the  site  of  his 
father's  honse.  On  the  Avcntine  are  8.  Balbina 
and  8.  Sabina,  lioth  of  the  5th  cantniy.  On 
the  Biqniline  an  S.  Padewdann*  n  ▼any  anaiant 
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chwrah.  with  «th<«Hitaiy  moMic*,  probably  con- 
ctaucted  out  of  a  private  hoose;  S.  Pnaiede, 

a   9th-oentary    church,    with    aodent  granite 

columns  and  9th  century  nio«jiii-» ;  and  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  a  5lli  c«?nlury  hfusilioa,  witli  twenty 
ancient  Doric  column^,  .-iinl  containing  Michel- 
angelo's stAtue  of  Mc»scN.  and  the  ituijpo«e»l 
cliaiMH  of  St  Pet«r,  wliicli  were  undoulneilly 
pre.seiitol  by  Pojie  Loo  I.  to  the  EnioreM 
Eudoxia  in  442.  On  thi'  right  hank  of  the  Tilier 
are  8.  Crisogono,  a  rith  century  church,  with 
ancient  porpHvry  columns  and  a  fine  mo«aic 
pavement ;  8.  Maria  in  Tnatevera,  a  Stb-centnry 
chardi,  rebuilt  in  the  12tli  eaataiyf  with  twentv- 
two  andent  eotumns,  eome  fine  moaaics,  a  splendid 
marble  paveinent,  with  namerow  interesting  early 
ineer^ptiaQa  in  the  gortleo:  &  Cedlia  haa  9th- 
eentnry  motaiee ;  wlule  Uie  Tiaaa  of  8.  Pietfo  in 
Montoiio  commands  the  finest  view  of  Rome.  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  near  the  Pantheon,  the 
chief  Dominican  cluirch.  is  the  only  (Jothic  church 
in  Home.  Aniimg  the  vast  nioilern  churches 
are  the  Genii,  the  gorgeous  clmn  li  of  the  .Fesuits, 
containing  the  tomb  of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola ;  S. 
Carlo  al  Corso,  now  the  fashionable  cliuixli  of 
Kome ;  S.  Andrea  della  Valle ;  SS.  Apoetoli;  8. 
Maria  Vallicella,  commonly  called  Chiesa  Nuova ; 
and  the  Cappuccini,  with  its  catacombs  and  Guido'a 
picture  of  St  Michael. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  has 
been  effected  is  the  embankment  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  itnlghtening  aod  deepening  of  iti  dtannel. 
Tbie  baa  pat  a  stop  to  lao  dleaetrons  floods  by 
which  the  lower  parte  of  the  city  were  formerly 
inundated.  But  the  municipality  oeing  now  prac- 
tically Ivankrnpt,  the  gmniliose  mMiemes  for  the 
further  rcH-ouHtruction  i*f  the  city,  and  for  making 
Rome  n  {>ort  by  the  rniialiisatlOB  of  the  TIbor,  are 
for  the  present  susik'hiUmI. 

In  addition  to  the  <iliji  <  Ih  of  int<  ref«t  which  have 
1)een  briefly  enunjerale<l  arc  the  vast  Catacombs 
((i.v.)  extending  underground  for  many  miles,  the 
Giietto,  the  Sapienza,  the  Proipaaanaa,  and  the 
Protectant  cemetery  with  the  tomos  of  Keats  an<l 
Shelley.  The  Wt'jMinonunic  views  of  Rome  are 
from  the  Pincio,  the  Villa  Mattel,  S.  Pietro  in 
MoQtOfioi  the  Jaaicolom,  the  aanten  of  the  Prior- 
alo  di  Malta,  and  from  ontme  the  Forta  S.  Gio- 
vannL  Rome  is  now  a  fairly  healthy  dty.  except 
in  the  late  snromer  months :  the  water-supply  in 
nnrivalled  both  for  quality  nmi  quantity,  and  the 
street*  are  well  cleansed.  No  city  excels  Kome 
in  its  public  foiintJiiiiH. 

Tlien-  art-  |irH(  ti'  ill\  no  iiianufactureM  in  Rome. 
Hftt-"*,  glovt'M,  n«'<»ktii'^,  fiiUo  |M-rir]>*,  and  trinket.s 
are  niH<le,  ami  then-  are  catiiiii't  iiiakerw,  and  a  few 
foiiiiilricH  on  a  small  ncale,  luit  t'oniparfil  with 
other  great  citien  the  abeence  of  factory  chijnney.s 
is  ver>'  notable.  There  are  printiuL'-ortices,  but 
the  Italian  book-trade  te  centred  at  Milan.  The 
chief  ladnetry  is  the  mMMifaetiire  of  small  mosaics, 
small  hronses,  of  stataaiy,  eaate,  and  pietoree.  either 
original  or  copies  of  the  worhe  of  the  great  maateia. 

All  the  neeeesariea  of  life  have  to  be  imported 
from  a  distance,  the  Campagna  which  extends  for 
many  mileH  around  Hontc  )>eing  uninhabitable  on 
account  of  the  mfilaria.    It  is  an  unenclosed  and 

nntilled  \ml-Ii-,  y-tm  1  over  by  henls  of  half  wild 

cattle.  <'i)rn  ami  wine  are  brought  from  Tiwatiy, 
anil  from  the  fertile  Terra  di  Ijivoro  near  Nuplrs. 
Till'  prosperity  of  the  city  de|>end»  on  the  cxpemli- 
tiir<'  of  the  courtK  of  the  <^nirinal  and  the  N'atican, 
of  the  army  of  functionaries  in  the  public  oHices, 
of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  foreign  visitors  who 
crowd  tne  hotels  during  the  winter  months.  The 
railways  from  all  parte  of  Italy  converge  outside 
the  dty.  whieh  thoy  enter  near  the  Porta  Maggiore 
OD  the  Hqniline,  Mid  have  a  oommoo  tbnninoa  on 


the  summit  of  the  Qoirinal  close  to  the  Bathe  of 
INooletiaa.  The  oMnihna  seivioe  ie  gaod»  and 
well-managed  tnunwnjre  trnveme  eevenu  of  th« 

broad  new  streets. 

ISt-o  R.  Burn,  lOttm  antl  the  Cam}>a<fna  (1^70);  J.  H. 
Parker,  Archa,J,.Hjij  „/  Home  (187-.'  k));  T.  H.  Dyer, 
Cift/  of  Bomr,  lU  Viauituiift  atid  Alununttnt*  I  2<1  cd. 
1HN3);  Y.  Wcy,  Rome  ( tnui*.  fnim  Fr.,  new  ed.  IKj^ti  i  ; 
R  l.«ncuuii.  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Lujht  or  RirtiU  In*- 
eortriet  (18ttB) :  with  other  works  by  Gell.  Nil.by,  Hare, 
Professor  Middletoo,  kc,  and  those  dted  oo  p.  7M. 

Roman  Hi. story.— Rome,  the  'Mistre«*s  of  the 
World,'  the  '  Eternal  Cil^,' gives  name  to  a  politi- 
cal empire  which  lasted  eleven  centuries,  till  it« 
transfer  to  Byzantium,  where  it  lasted  eleven 
centuries  more ;  also  to  a  religiona  empire  wUeh 
since  48  A.D.  has acqniied  spiritnal  ewajovernTOt 
larj^r  dominion  thiol  He  pagan  pieilecwcr,  nnd 
which,  in  accord  with  imperial  uermanyt  WamA 
the  twin-faetor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  dis- 
solved in  ISOt) 

Colonised  in  the  bronze  a^e  by  .'Mban  shepherds 
who  migrate<l  from  their  hills  in  fear  of  volcanic 
disturbance,  Rome,  according  to  her  oHicially 
adopted  legend,  datw  fnmi  21st  Anril  75.1  H  (  , 
when  Romulus,  first  of  her  seven  kings.  setiie«i 
on  the  Palatine  mount.  From  his  quatlrilatetal 
stniiighold — Rotna  fnadrata — he  made  conquest  of 
the  Capitoline  and  Qnilinal.  After  hu  successor 
Numa,  the  (^n>lian  was  annexetl  by  Tnllus  Hoetilius 
and  the  Aventine  by  Ancus  Marcius.  To  the  hills, 
now  five  under  Tarqninias  Priacaa  the  fifth  king^ 
were  added  Um  EiqniHne  and  luminal  bgr  Seivlna 
Tnllios,  who  walled  in  the  seven  with  a  stone  forti- 
fication. So  that  under  her  seventh  and  last  king, 
Tarquinius  Superbns,  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills 
was  already  '  built  for  empire,'  on  marshy  wiil  made 
baliitable  f>y  drainagi-,  and  connecting  the  ?-e»i- 
board  by  the  TiWi — a  waterway  so  clearly  the 
'  outlet  of  her  snpremacy  '  as  to  warrant  the  deriva- 
tion of  '  Home  '  and  '  Romulus'  from  the  Kumon  or 
ri\  cr. 

I^atin  in  [Ktpulation,  with  a  Sabine  infusion, 
Rome  was  divided  into  three  tribes— the  Ramnes, 
the  Titles,  and  the  Luceres,  and  again  into  thirty 
curia.  The  tribal  division  disappeared  early ; 
that  into  enrias  lasted  well  into  repaUiean  times. 
Out  of  the  enria^  originating  in  common  rellgionn 
oWrvanees,  grew  the  populu*  RomanH$t  inond* 
ing  all  freebom  Rtmians.  Its  king  (rrx)  was  nnt 
always  hereditary  either  in  his  re^  or  his  religi- 
ous caiiacity,  nor  merely  elective.  When  a  king 
died,  'lis  successor  was  chosen  by  the  head* 
{fititrtu)  of  families  (yentcs).  These  patres— tlie 
guariiians  of  rtdigious  oliservance,  of  fsipular  right, 
of  state  iiitcri'sts—  hati  ]H)wer  to  choo»e  a  pro- 
visional king  (ui(cr  r(x),  who,  with  the  patres 
for  as.sesj*ors,  ilecide<l  on  the  new  king,  who  was 
then  i)ro[H)*»ed  to  the  curia*  in  assemliTy  (comitia 
curtata)  and,  if  approved,  confirmed  by  the  patres. 
The  king  had  now  absolute  antboiilgr,  dvil, 
religions,  and  military.  The  patree  warn  hia 
coMndBew  the  senate— having  the  above  indi* 
cated  powers,  always  subject  to  the  king,  who 
consulted  them  at  pleasure,  and  filled  np  vacan- 
cies. In  solemn  assembly  the  Romans  met  in 
the  Fonini  under  the  king  or  inter-rex,  who  |>nt 
<inestio)i-  to  tin-  vote,  \slien  each  curia  voteti  in 
!  turn,  its  \(>tf  In  ing  determined  by  the  majority 
within  it«eif.  and  the  pTspoBdewnee of  them  ^otee 

,  di'ciiling  the  I'-Jult. 

Romulus.  Niiina,  Tnllus  Hostilius,  and  .\;i<mik 
Marcius — the  first  and  thinl  Latin,  the  second  and 
fourth  Sabine — are  little  moro  than  lependary 
names ;  the  warrior  chief  Romulus  typifiea  by  his 

I Roma  quadrata  and  Comitium  or  place  of  assembly 
in  the  Forum ;  the  pricetly  Mnma  ow  hia  Temple  of 
Vesta  and  Us  Repn  dose  to  it;  tfm  slalinnMn 
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TolloB  HMtilius  by  his  Senate  House  (Curia 
Hoattlift);  and  the  •dmiaistimtor  Aaan  Mmcius 
by  his  itate-piriMni,  Ms  1nidg«  tmm  tiie  Tiber, 
hu  forti6cation  of  the  Janicalnm,  and  hia  foanding 
of  the  seaport  0«tia.  In  Tarqninias  Prisctu  (6I&- 
578  B.C.)  \vf  liave  an  EtniRcan  and  less  shadowy 
HomuluH,  a<iiiiiitiriK  into  the  senate  a  hundred  new 
patre*  from  conc^uered  Latin  Btates,  and  laying  out 
the  Circus  Maxinms  for  tlie  entertainment  of  the 
people.  Servius  Tnllius,  un  Taniviin's  initiHti\(', 
tUstribute*!  ail  freelioliierx  ifor  iiiilitarj'  purixises 
primarily)  into  trilies,  classes,  and  centuries. 
Drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  centaries  (bodieH 
of  one  hundred)  in  front  were  compoaed  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  as  lietter  able  to  eqoip  them- 
•etvee  for  attack ;  behind  them  caow  toe  eentaries 
of  tlie  secood  and  tikiid  clawei,  poorar  and  less 
fully  appointed— tha  tbraa  ffniinlBg  tiw  heavy- 
anned  infantry ;  while  centaries  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  classes,  poorer  still  and  corrwipondingly 
equipped,  held  the  ri  iir.  The  full  Htrcngth  of  the 
freeholders  was  diviiled  into  two  equnl  part* — the 
aeninn:^  and  the  iuniores,  the  latter  engaged  in 
active  duty,  the  former  as  resiierves.  Each  corps 
consisteil  of  85  centuries  or  8500  men — i.e.  of  two 
legionH,  each  alx>nt  4200  strong,  anxiliarv  to  which 
were  the  sappers  and  trumpeters.  Finally,  the  six 
eentnriee  ot  cavalry  were  supplemented,  from  the 
wealthleafc  dtixens,  by  twelve  more.  For  the 
army  thus  organised  Servius  drew  levies  from  his 
four  regions,  corresponding  to  hia  four  tribes,  the 
SahnnuB,  tha  Palatine,  the  Eaqoiiine,  and  the 
CoIIina.  Theaa  trfbea  hiolnded  fraeholdert  outside 
the  gatea,  alao  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  with  the 
oenturiee  at  their  oomitia  {eomitia  ctnturiata). 
Under  her  seventh  and  last  kintr  Home  became 
formidable  thn)ugliout  Central  Italy,  and  owed  to 
him  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  the 
ClfHtra  Mn.riina — the  tlrainage  Kynt«m  tapping  the 
hill.H  arnuiid  the  Forum  and  carrj'ing  tno  waste 
into  tlie  Tiber.  But  Torquin's  rule  was  so  master- 
ful as  to  drive  the  people  to  revolt,  the  last  provo- 
cation being  his  son's  outran  on  the  noble  Lucretia. 
When  engt^ed  at  a  siege  near  the  coast  he  wa^t 
dethroned;  he  and  hia  laea  wen  aiilad  in  per- 

Etaity,  and  regal  govanment  veplaoad  bjr  the 
mublie.  Thiaa  mat  aflbrts  to  reinstate  him  were 
deteated,  and  he  ued  aft  Camas. 

Th«  RqpMie.—T\m  recal  cheek  on  Chfln  with- 
drawn, the  patricians  made  their  power  so  felt  by 
the  plebeians  fv^  to  start  a  conflict  between  them 
la.'iting  two  luinilred  yt-ars.  The  king  wa-s  now 
represented  liy  t\M)  consult*,  elected  aniitiaHy,  and 
from  the  jiatrician  order.  The  plelM-ians,  frceVMirn 
citi/i'nn  a-*  tlicy  wer*',  retaint^l  their  votes  bycla.H.ses 
at  the  loiiuti'i  niriiild  and  by  centuries  at  the 
critliiriitta,  hut  many  of  tiicni  were  attache<l  as 
client-H  to  patricians  who  commanded  their  votes, 
and  all  of  them  were  excluded  from  the  lii^her 
offices  of  state.  Unable  to  elect  one  of  tliemtK^dves 
CODSal,  the  plebeians  had  not  even  the  i>ower  to 
cany  the  patrician  candidate  they  favoured,  being 
in  a  niinonty  in  the  eomitia  eenturiata,  and,  again, 
ia  a  neater  minorilnr  in  the  ultimato  and  dedsive 
asaMnoly.  the  eomttia  euriala.  The  absolute 
anlhority  wielded  by  the  consuls  they  felt  to  lie 
still  more  oppressive  when,  in  state  crises,  it  wa» 
merged  in  a  dictator;  so  their  first  attempt  to 
xateguanl  tli«'ir  lilterfies  and  lives  was  diref'te<l  at 
till  ns:i|jir    |Miut'r.      The  lir.^t  inivantage  they 
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•til.  hy  vvliich  no 
magistrate  I  the  dictator  n.xcepteil  )  <'oiilil  .subject  a 
Roman  citizen  to  capital  punishment  unless  with 
approval  of  the  camitia  eenturiata.  Power  to 
extort  such  rights  the  plebeians  possessed  in  their 
military  capacity,  refusing,  as  soldiers,  to  serve 
nnleas  tlieir  demands  were  conceded.  The  aeces' 
don  of  their  legionariaa  to  the  Mcoa  Saear,  en  the 


Anio  three  miles  off,  seoared  them  annaally  elected 
magistrates  of  their  own,  Mfrini*  jrfNMb  inth 
power  to  protect  them  a^'oinst  the  fffflBWH  From 
two  the  tribunea  were  increaaed  to  ftve^  and  by 
449  ac.  to  ten.  In  no  sense  a  macbtrate,  the 
tribune  was  a  check  on  authority,  and  his  power 
developed  gradually  till  the  tribunate,  formidable 
at  tlie  clo(<e  of  the  Kepublic,  bccaiiic  .-till  more  so 
under  the  empire.  Hy  the  Publilian  law  (471  B.C.) 
the  asscnihlicH  convened  by  the  trihtiiie  {concilia 
plebis)  were  niatle  legal;  not  yet  their  deciMioua 
(plebiscita ).  At  these  the  voting  was  by  tril>es, 
not  bv  curia;  or  centuriea,  whence  tlie  object  of 
the  tribunes  was  to  add  as  many  to  the  tribes  as 
possible.  To  become  member  of  a  tribe  it  was 
necessary  to  be  a  freeholder,  and  so  tlie  tribunes, 
to  maltqdy  irceholdeiBi  a^tated  to  seenre  for  the 
plebatana  Qiair  abase  of  the  agri  puhtki  or  state* 
landab  Having  partially  snoceeded  in  this,  they 
won  another  advantage  from  the  ever- resisting 
patricians— the  ap^>ointment  for  one  year  of  a  com- 
misHion  of  ten  patricians  [tleceinviri)  to  make  public 
a  code  of  law  binding  on  patrician  equally  with 
pleljeian.  This  c<Hle — the  tainouH  Twelve  Tables 
— sub^tituted  written  and  imlili.slRMl  lasv  for  that 
unwritten  co<le  which,  eontined  to  the  patrician 
few,  was  always  interpreted  in  their  interests.  An 
attempt  to  reappoint,  possibly  to  peipetoate,  the 
deeenmrate  caused  another  secesafam  i  tiie  eonank 
were  again  created ;  and  from  the  arawingvantaga- 
ground  of  their  conctb'a,  incrsaaea  by  acoesaiona  to 
the  plebeian  order  from  witliov^  the  tribunes  ex- 
torted the  teemitfon  of  the  jsMtelta  as  legally 
binding  on  patneians.  The  conetUa,  now  become 
eomttia  tributa,  could  henceforth  carry  reforms 
which,  if  fwnctioncii  by  the  patres,  had  the  valiiJity 
of  state-law.  Another  concession  gained  was  inter- 
marriage between  plebeian  and  patrician,  and 
thereafter  the  connulate — still  the  patrician  strong- 
hnld — wii-s  attacked.  The  two  consuls  were  re- 
placed hy  six  inilitarj-  tribunes  drawn  from  cither 
order.  Of  these  consular  tribunes  the  plelK'iana 
generally  bad  the  majority  until,  obstacles  and 
delays  notwithstatuling,  the  Licinian  and  Sextian 
laws  were  passed  (367)  replacing  the  consular 
tribunes  by  consuls,  two  in  number,  of  whom  one 
at  leastshonhlbeapMeian}  enlaqmgthemieetliy 
oollei^  fram  two  to  ten  faneUenaneii,  of  whom 
plebeians  were  to  ooostitnte  half;  relieving  the 
poorer  plebeians  from  debt;  and  promoting  their 
interests  by  advantageous  reforms  in  the  owner- 
ship and  cultivation  of  land.  Patrician  mono- 
polies .shrunk  rajiidly.  In  356  the  dictatorship, 
m  .t.">0  the  cenHorship,  in  337  the  prietorship,  and 
in  ,'1(XI  the  colleues  of  pontifTs  and  augurs  were 
thrown  open  to  plel>eian-s.  The  nntrum  auctoritas, 
or  coiitnil  hv  ^latricians  of  the  decrees  [plebiscita) 
of  the  people  in  assembly,  became  a  d««d  letter ; 
and  the  two  hundred  years'  conflict  issued  in  the 
recognised  validity  of  all  measures  carried  in  the 
eomttia  tributa— &  conflict  memorable  not  only  for 
the  ability  displayed  by  eitlier  order,  but  for  the 
respect  for  law  observed  equally  bv  both. 

For  her  fiiet  ifter  years  of  lepnUican  life  Rome 
expanded  little.  Nearest  her  were  the  Latins,  the 
Volscians  to  the  south-east,  the  .'Equians  to  the 
oist,  and  the  Hernicans  between  tlie  two  la.st. 
Allying  herself  with  the  latins  and  Hernican.-), 
she  keiit  the  Volncians  and  /Kquians  in  check  till 
her  policy  became  triunjphantly  aggre>-^ii e  hi  the 
sixty  years  Ivetween  449  and  390.  Having  razed 
the  wmth  Etruscan  k! 1 1 mgiiolil,  Veii,  she  pushed 
northward  to  the  Ciininian  forest,  whence  she  drew 
down  on  her  the  Celtic  conquerors  of  north  Etruria, 
who,  defeating  her  on  the  Allia,  took  and  sacked 
the  city,  all  but  the  Capitol.  Recovering  rapidly 
from  this  disaster,  she  riveted  her  hold  on  south 
Btnuia,  gradnaliy  subjugated  lier  old  < 
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allies,  the  Volftoiaiis,  .V^qniniiH,  Lati^^*,  hihI  Herni- 
cans,  and  doiiiiniitod  Ceiilnil  Italy  from  the 
Ciminian  forest  to  the  Latin  ^liore.  Tlie  Saljellian 
tribes  of  the  Ai»ennine«  now  uave  her  trouble. 
Tiie  most  poweriul  of  these,  tlie  8aiiinilei»,  had 
overrun  Campania ;  but  from  this  she  dislodged 
them,  and,  in  spite  of  a  fomiidahle  revolt  extend- 
ing from  the  Sabine  Hills  to  tiic  Latin  dion  and 
Campaaia  itaalf.  she  made  good  bar  oominand  of 
plain  and  aflftboara,  Ivins  oom|)actaiid'flrmteife«raflin 
north  Btrnria  with  its  detached  dtiea,  the 
Apennines  with  their  miwellanenus  tribes,  and 
Southern  Italy  with  it«  rnorvfttf<l  (Ireek  population. 
Tli«  SainnitCft,  in  a  Hwond  war  lastiujj  twenty-two 
yran*,  failed  to  j^et  tlie  tietter  of  her;  in  a  third, 
with  the  northern  Etniscans  ami  tlie  Celt.-*  an  alli<*, 
they  made  a  last  attempt  tn  i  ru-li  the  prowinj^ 
gianteiw.  Thi.'*  too  she  <lefoat+'ii  after  deBperate 
ci>nHict«,  in  which  she  purcha'*ed  victory  dearly :  the 
Celtfl  were  shattered  ;  the  EtruscaitH  Iniught  peace 
bv  heavy  indemnities;  and  the  Samnite«  on  hononr- 
able  terms  became  her  allies.  In  characteristic 
fiahion  she  proceeded  to  oonsolidate  what  she  had 
WOO.  plaBtill^|  *«oUniM'— Le.  agrioaltnral  garriioiu 
—of  ItomaD  cfttnu  iiIi«b»m  their  presence  was 
tequited,  aod  Id  this  way  coDtrolling  Central  Italy 
from  Adriatic  to  Mediterranean.  At  the  invitatioa 
of  Greek  Tarentum,  beset  with  marauding  hordes, 
she  8ucces.sfully  intervened  in  the  south,  till  in 
turn  Tarentum,  incurring  her  hostility  ('281-280), 
brought  Kinp  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  to  repel  her.  At  firet 
the  F.piroteM  prevailed,  but  their  two  viriories  were 
an  cotttly  as  uefeats,  and  in  a  tliird  great  liatlle  at 
Beneventum  (275)  they  were  so  nunishwl  that 
Pyrrhtis  returned  to  (  Jreece.  The  fall  of  Tarentum 
shortly  after  left  Rome  dominant  in  the  peninsula 
from  the  extreme  aontb  to  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic 
frontier.  Divide  «t  imp9ra  was  her  policy — detach- 
ing the  rabjeet  states  or  trilies  from  each  other  to 
draw  them  more  closely  to  herself,  leaving  them 
'home  mle,'bat  reeernng  the  safegoaidM  ooaat 
and  frontier  and  power  to  make  |ieac«  or  war  with 
the  outside  world.  Among  her  onUvfaig  oom- 
munitien  the  colonies  of  dvea  Romani  aoove  men- 
tioned rftnke<i  first;  next  came  thofie  Latin 
town.s  which  enjoye<l  the  hill  franchiw^,  tliiM 
l>einj;  sparinj^ly  concede*!  to  other  communiti^i,  of 
which  the  lowewt  re<>eivp<l  civil  but  not  political 
rights,  their  nH'iiil«>r-i  exclude*!  from  the  trilK's, 
and,  as  soldiers,  serving  not  in  Kotnan  le^ionH,  hut 
in  contingents  apart.  To  the  url»au  comnmnities 
within  ber  pale  Rome  gave  self-government  liber- 
ally, with  atMliiblies,  senates,  and  magistrates, 
always,  however,  enbject  to  the  central  authorities 
— the  Roman  eoneala,  pnetoi«t  and  censors.  For 
the  admlnietmtiao  of  joetioe  theee  colonies  and 
enfnaehieed  towns  were  aannally  vialted  by  the 
pnrtor's  repreaeatativeo,  ealled  prafeets,  who  also 
asiiumed  control  of  sneh  eommnnitfes  as  were 
without  I'wa!  government.  The  iiiilitark'  system 
wa.-*  nio<lilie4i  till  the  old  citizen  anny,  with  its 
onler  in  liattle  determined  hy  civic  rank.  Iiecanie 
the  professional  institution  in  which  superior  figlit- 
ing  power  anil  experience  were  primary  considera- 
tions to  l>e  pain  for  accordingly.  On  distant 
campaign^  the  consul  in  command  received  extension 
of  bis  »nu>«n'wii»,  oat  of  which  grew  the  'proconsul,' 
enmowered  to  hold  the  AeM  tin  the  war  WM  at  an 
end. 

Eleven  years  after  her  victory  over  Pyrrhas 
Rome  engaced  with  GarthiM  in  her  miglity 
Btriiggle  for  ^be  empire  of  the  Meditenaaeaa.  iVi 

MMnre  Imt  expansion  westwards  she  had  fint  to 

expel  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  Having 

<;amed  to  her  «iide  the  Syracufan  king  Hieni.  she 
took  .\j.'ri;,'eiitnm.  atid  in  ■2fi*).  with  lior  lir>t  naval 
arniaiiii'lit   nn  lrr  flic  cin-tij   Diiilinx.  xiie  ■■i;,'nally 

defeated  C&rtliage  on  Cartba^'s  own  element. 


Following  tip  this  advanta^^e,  she  transferred  the 
war  to  Africa,  funl  \va>*  at  i'livi  mj  Huccettsful  a-^  to 
recall  a  considerahle  jtart  of  her  forces.  Hut  her 
cun.sul  HepihiH,  w  hom  she  left  bdiind,  was  worsted 
aD<l  made  prisoner,  a  series  of  naval  disafters  en- 
sued, and  Cartilage  seemed  about  to  regain  more 
than  she  had  lost  of  Sicily,  when  the  consul  Catulas 
(241),  in  oomaMad  ef  a  splendid  fleet,  gained  a 
decisiTe  victonr  over  the  Orthaginians,  who  tbere- 
npon  andertook  to  evaoaate  ffidunr  and  ^  adjacent 
isIandB.  This  ended  the  first  nude  war,  twenty- 
two  years  in  dnration,  the  result  to  Rome  being 
her  acr|uisition,  not  only  of  Sicily,  which  she 
henceforth  goveme«l  as  a  'province,'  but  (a  few 
yean  later  i  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  also  goveme<l 
like  Sicily  liy  maKistrat<»K  sent  every  yeAr  from  the 
CApital.  Finding  Kome  her  mateh  at  sea,  Carthage 
resumed  hostilities  by  acc|ninng  a  foothold  in  Spain, 
which  was  to  l)econ)e  her  military  ha^is  for  furthei 
operations  against  ber  rival,  tinder  Uamilcar. 
the  great  geaeial  who  oonoeived  this  plan,  she 
occupied  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Tagus ;  Has- 
drubal  continued  the  work  of  subjugation  till  his 
death  (9U);  and  finally  Haniikar*s  son  HanaOiaL 
who,  nith  moia  tiiaa  his  fatiier's  genius,  ahsiaa 
all  his  filiier%  antipathy  to  Rome,  pnslied  tiia 
oonqnests  of  Ckrthage  up  to  the  Ebro. 

Meanwhile  Knmo  hers<'lf  wa«  engaged  in  sub- 


duing the  Celts  in  the  valley  of  the  1*0.  and  having 
planteci  tliree  colojiies — I'lacerai:i,  Cremona,  and 
Mutina — to  .Kafegiiard  her  new  iMis-st-s-Hions,  she 
turned  her  attention  on  S]>ain,  and  got  Carthage  to 
make  the  Ebro  her  northern  iMnindarv  in  the  p«_'iiin- 
sula.  But  such  engagenients  couhl  not  long  lie 
respected.  Saguntum,  a  Crwk  colony  in  alliamv 
witn  Home,  on  th^  east  coast  of  Spain,  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Hannibal,  though  a  Roman  em  busy 
to  Carthage' had  proteitcd  aninst  the  operation. 
The  seeond  Punic  war  was  deelared  in  818^  and 
RouM  sent  one  army  under  P.  Oomelins  Sopio  to 
8Min,  and  another  nnder  T.  Seaipradas  Graocbus 
tnrough  Sicilv  to  AMea.  Bat  Hannibal's  plans, 
long  matured  in  secret,  were  carried  ont  with 
unexaiuple*!  celerity.  Scipio  had  got  no  farther 
than  Massilia  when  Hanninal,  having  crossetl  the 
Pyrenees,  wa.s  already  at  the  Rhone :  and  after 
fiehting  his  \\ay  over  the  Alp  against  even, 
oristaele — the  h(»*tility  of  the  trilies  include*! — 
descended  on  Cisalpine  (>aul  with  but  '26,000  sur- 
viving of  his  army  of  69,000  men.  Defeating  the 
Roniaiis  on  the  Ticino  and  tlie  Trebia,  he  realised 
bis  expectation  of  getting  the  Celts  to  join  him, 
and  in  the  spring  of  217  tie  pushed  on  to  the  city 
thnnub  east  Etmria.  He  annihilated  the  consul 
Flammins  at  Lake  Trssimene ;  and  firom  Spoletinm 
witldn  a  few  daya  of  Borne  he  tuned  eastward, 
plnndeiinK  as  lie  went,  and  ponsed  for  snpplies  in 
north  Apiuia.  The  Romans,  now  gravely  alamied, 
elected  a  dictator,  Qnintns  Fabins  Maximus ;  but 
his  masterly  inactivity  did  not  satisfy  them,  .iml 
they  sent  two  consuls  with  a  numerou.s  .Hrmy  to 
hurl  l>ack  the  invader.  In  the  great  l>attle  i>f 
Canna'  HannilMl's  victor}'  was  complete  — the 
Romans  losing  70,fHX»  men  to  Hannihal'8  60(0,  and 
Koutheni  Ital>' — all  liut  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
Creek  coast-towns — came  to  his  side.  Mace«lonia 
and  part  of  Sicily  declared  for  the  conqueror,  and 
the  (ireek  communities  one  by  one  were  surrender- 
ing to  him.  The  Romans  tried  to  recover  Campania 
and  laid  siege  to  Capua,  and  this  brought  Hannibal 
np  iron  Taveatnm.  Ue  eiren  aMudied  directly  on 
lunie  hwBolf  and  rode  m  to  tiw  OolHne  gate ;  bat 
he  retired  unable  to  msjce  any  impression  on  the 
city  and  its  defenders ;  he  conciliated  no  allies : 
and  fell  back  on  South  Italy,  leaving  Capua  an  easy 
prey  to  its  besiegers.  Five  years  had  done  little  to 
encourage  the  Honian.s,  till  HasdruliJil,  defeate<l  in 
Spain,  crossed  the  Alps  and  skirted  the  east  coast 
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of  Italy,  to  n-'inforre  HMuiibal  in  the  south.  Kut 
he  y-  fu*  l»e)it<>n  and  killeil  on  tlie  Mettturuw  \>y  Nero, 
wlio,  turninjf  southwiinls,  inarchwl  vip  t<)  Haunilkar& 
camp  and  tlirew  HaMlnibul':^  Ik-jkI  into  it.  The 
war  in  Italy  wan  virtually  at  an  end.  Uannibal'B 
utt«tiipt  on  Home  had  failed.  Meanwhile  young 
FiihlinR  Scipio,  having  driven  the  Carthagini&ns 
from  Spain,  returned  to  the  city  with  the  proposal 
to  deaoend  on  Carthage  heraelf.  The  senate,  not 
without  luiRgiving,  oonaeated.  Scipio's  moBC—w 
in  Afiiea«imMUed  Haonibd  to  leave  hi*  vantage 
ground  in  Bontheni  Italy  and  eome  to  ttia  aid  of  bla 
hard  preNsed  oorapatriota.  The  great  battle  at 
Zaina  left  Scipio  the  victor,  Hannihal  a  fngitive, 
and  ('artha^'e  snin;L,'  for  peace.  Hur  re(|in'st  \v:u< 
granted,  ami  nIic  retained  lier  ttjrritory,  hut  lM)nnd 
herself  to  uii<lfrUike  no  wars  outside  Africa  and 
(without  till-  CDHHCnt  of  Konie)  no  wars  inside. 
She  !*urrRndi'red  nearly  all  her  uiivy  and  liiul  t<>  [uiy 
an  indemnity  of  10,000  talenUs  in  fi/ty  yearn.  Koine 
was  now  (202)  mintreH-s  of  the  Me<iit«rrancan,  but 
she  had  to  consolidate  her  acquisitions.  Sicily, 
easily  ruled  under  a  pretor,  became  her  granary 
and  the  provision  store  for  her  legions.  S{)ain, 
however,  required  pmton  invested  with  ooimular 

EDwer  and  a  pwmuuient  guxina  of  fonr  logioaa  to 
eep  ber  in  oider.  Tl»  tnaoReetioD  of  innathns 
la«ited  till  the  fall  of  Numantia  after  a  BMnotmble 
resistance ;  and  not  before  Scipio  Afrieanns  the 
younger  took  it  in  hand  l  oiild  th»r  country  really  lie 
calle>Tpa<  iliHd  ami  its  rich  reMOurot  s  niado  available. 
Mt'iinwlillf  Kdihc  lijul  a  secret  d lead  of  the  resu«ci- 
tatiou  111  (  artliatje,  and  shecourteil  every  pretext  for 
renewiii;^'  war  with  her  and  razing  her  to  tne  ground. 
That  came  in  151  when  Cartluieo,  giwdcd  by  Matii- 
nissa'M  forays,  broke  her  treaty  obligations  to  punish 
tiim.  In  149  Borne  laid  siege  to  ber,  and  hy  146  she 
was  stamped  ent  from  the  ndl  of  grMt  cities.  Her 
territory  was  now  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
protected  by  Masiniasa's  three  sons,  who  ruled 
Nnmidia.  In  Italy  lieisaU  the  cities  that  had 
dedand  for  HundDal  were  severely  paniehed.  In 
the  north  the  Celte  forfeited  their  separate  politaeal 
existence.  In  the  south  Roman  settlers  occupied 
confiscated  lands — nearly  everywhere  but  in  Apulia 
and  Lncania  ;  and  even  the  Latin8  s<ion  felt  the 
preponderance  of  the  l^onian  elementt  whioh tended 
more  and  more  to  a-sfu-rt  itMelf. 

Fifty  years  after  >he  iMNaiiie  iiiistrfs-s  of  the 
west,  kome  had  al.w  liec<mje  tlie  iiii^litieHt  state  in 
the  ea«t,  first  by  conquering  Philip  of  Mocedon, 
who  had  iMK-n  the  ally  of  Hannibal,  and  who^e 
ambition  to  dominate  the  .^gean  drew  Rome  into 
the  second  Macedonian  war  (200),  whicli  ended  in 
Philip's  deCaat  at  Cynoeeephaloe  and  the  lednetion 
of  BMcedon  to  a  minor  power.  Mwt  oanw  the 
•ttberation  of  Greece.'  nAOeh,  with  tiio  alHanea 
tiiat  followed,  enabled  EouM  to  MTOoeed  egainst 
Antiochns.  kiiiK'  of  Syria,  who  in  197-196  haaover- 
run  Minor  and  penetrated    into  Thraco. 

IJeateii  hv  land  and  sen.,  AntioehuH  Mustaine<l  a 
deci>!ive  defeat  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
fell  back  behind  the  Halys  an<l  Taunis  range,  to 
the  west  of  whieli  all  the  kingdoni.s  and  com- 
munities were  now  under  Rome's  protection. 
Western  (Jreece,  however,  began  to  give  trouble, 
and  Philip  of  Moeedon's  successor,  Perseus,  in- 
curred a  linal  encounter  with  the  Itomans  in  a 
third  Macedonic  war,  terminating  in  lii^  utter  rout 
and  culture  at  P>'dna  (168).  So  that,  twenty-two 
yeuB  tbereafter,  *Macedonia  had  eunk  into  a  Roman 
province^  whoee  governor  came  gradually  to  con- 
trol the  Oreek  atatee  till  the  whole  peninsula  wiw 
suh«<enient  to  Rome.  Steadily  strengthening  her 
hold  on  .\sia  Minor,  Rome  further  a-s.^nmed  the 
giiurdiatislii|i  of  the  king  of  .Syria  ;  while  in  Kgypt, 
which  in  li<">  1  neknowledged  her  suzerainty,  she 
restored  a  ^rottt/i  ul  hers  to  the  throne,  at  the 


wanie  time,  true  to  heriMiliey,  dividing  and  weaken- 
ing his  power.  From  Syria  to  Sp;iiii  the  Me«liter- 
raneau  was  imw  n  Hoinan  lake,  hut  her  authority 
was  better  estalilislie<l  in  the  west  than  in  the 
east.  In  the  former  her  provincial  government 
was  fairly  established  ;  not  so  in  the  latter,  which, 
besides  its  more  elastic  frontier,  pgaaaMed  a  civilisa- 
tion in  some  respects  superior  to  her  own. 

With  the  eetaoliehmeot  of  her  sapremacy  withoot 
begen  Bome%  tronUee  within.  The  ennoUod 
n%iane  (noMtt)  eomUned  with  the  old  paMdan 
nmiBies  (cgvCniurte*)  to  exclude  all  bnt  themiielveii 
from  high  office  or  the  senate.  The  cnnstitntion 
had  become  an  oligarchy  in  which  the  comitia, 
iiiiniinallv  supreme  in  electing  magistrates  and 
pjis-siiig  lawB,  were  practically  supersedp<l.  The 
presti^reof  having  saved  Uume  fmni  HHiiiiilwil  and 
rai.sed  her  to  undispntisl  eiiijiire  litinn;,'e<l  to  the 
aristocratic  senate,  wlnli!  the  f;riivi'i'  ilisaHtfra  (at 
Trasimene  and  Canna-)  were  due  to  the  jieople's 
favouriten.  But  that  prestige  was  getting  gradu- 
ally impaired  by  economic  failure  at  home  and  con- 
fusion abroad,  and  the  people  were  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  the  power  the  senate  had  taken  from  them. 
The  small  holders,  particularly  in  Etnuia  and 
South  Italy,  burdened  with  military  aervioe  and 
competing  vainly  with  foreign  importatloae  of  com 
and  labour,  deserted  the  farms  on  which  they  could 
neither  thrive  nor  live,  and  the  multiplication  of 
colonies  throughout  the  t>eninsula  gave  but  tempo- 
rary relief.  To  arrest  the  imminent  annihilation 
of  tlie.se  freeholders— Rome's  main-stay— Tiberius 
Gracclius,  the  tribune  (13.3),  propose^l  his  reform, 
which  was  practically  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks 
on  senate-rule.  Occupier*  not  recognised  by  the 
Liciniau  law  were  to  lie  evicteil  ;  occupation  was 
not  to  extend  beyond  1000  acres ;  public  grazing- 
lands  were  to  be  reclaimed  for  tillage.  The  senate 
opposed  him  strenuously,  and  he  was  killed  in  an 
incidental  collision  ;  but  his  struggle  was  renewed 
onalaiger  scale  by  his  brother  Gaius.  who  curtailed 
the  senatorial  pcnver  by  getting  the  oomitia  to 
deprive  it  of  privilege  after  privilege.  He,  too,  fell 
in  a  brawl,  and  by  111  his  reforms  had  already 
lieen  frustrated  and  a  ciuite  new  aspect  ^ri'.en  to 
the  agrarian  <|ucstifin.  Hut  the  |M>pu]:u  luu  t y  had 
been  tau^^ht  its  lesson  by  means  of  the  tribunate  to 
reas-sert  its  power  in  the  comitia  to  work  out  its 
salvation.  Gaius  Gracchus  ha«l  Wen  dead  ten 
years  when  the  client-state  Numidia  was  seized  by 
Jugurtha,  who  had  supplanted  its  legitimate  gover- 
nors and  insulted  the  lioman  name.  The  popular 
leaders  insistexl  on  his  chastiMment  i  hnt  toe  war, 
mismanagcil  under  {latrician  officers,  was  carried  to 
a  triumphant  closo  by  the  people's  favourite,  the 
k>w*bomt  illiterate,  but  effieiant  Mattes,  who  in 
Jannaay  IM  hrangfat  Jngnrtha  in  chains  to  Rome. 
Still  greater  soeeesees  awaited  their  hera  Having 
annihilated  the  Cimbri  and  Tentonee,  who  had 
inflicted  four  riefeats  on  the  patrician  generals,  and 
lieen  iiiiule  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  he  aided  the 
iK)pular  vindicators,  Saturninus  and  <;iaucia,  to 
liariiss  the  Hfnate.  Hiit  the  Rii\ jintai'es  they 
secured  were  small,  their  violence  liad  tu  he  curlied 
by  Marius  himself,  and  at  hist  the  populace  turnetl 
upon  and  killed  them.  The  rise  of  Marius,  how- 
ever, was  fraught  with  far-  reaching  rt^sults.  His  six 
oonsulshipe,  his  intervention  as  n  soldier  in  politics, 
his  military  reforms,  by  which  all  classes,  irrespec- 
tive of  rank  or  means,  were  admitted  to  the  legion, 
and  the  eompnlsory  levy  replaced  by  volar  t«er 
service  under  a  popular  leader  were  epoch-making 
in  the  revolution. 

The  commercial  class — soon  to  develop  into  the 
efjuestrian  order — had  by  their  power  in  the  courts 
and  their  increasing  exactions  a**  farmers-general 
{/titUirdiii)  iK'en  at  feud  with  tiieir  c(intn>l!ei-s.  the 
magisterial  class  in  the  provin<^,  and  hscal  reform 
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became  nrgent  The  Italian  commnnitiet^-^tlie 
allies  of  Rome — had  lun^  felt  their  burdenH  iiiere(i>e 
a»  their  privileges  waned,  and  tbey  demanded  Ibeir 
nhare  of  the  conoueeta  they  had  helped  to  achieve. 
Promises  of  relief  and  exitectation  of  aecaring  the 
Roman  citizeiiHhip  had  brought  them  in  crowds  to 
the  oqtital,  to  l>e  driven  baek  again  by  an  exelnaive 
■enate  and  people.  Tha  tribune  Dnwu  stniTe  to 
bring  about  fiscal  reform  and  the  redress  of  tba 
Itali&nfl,  but  though  he  carried  his  laws  he  oould 
not  Illlike  them  valid,  ami  nnaily  ho  won  iissji-Hfinaled. 
Thf  enue»lria»s  remaincHi  supremo  in  ilio  courti*, 
while  tho  miinlt'i-  of  l)iu*ur^  roufed  the  irritated 
Italians  to  icUfllion  (1K>  89)  in  the  centriil  hi^'hlands 
and  the  tM)iilli  eN|i«;ially.  Tlit'  SiM-ial  \\',ir  li<';;iiii, 
the  insurgent*  aiming  at  the  cnx^tion  of  a  ni  w 
Italian  Htate  governe<T  on  the  line^^  of  the  Roman 
contititution.  To  suppress  them  the  two  conauls  of 
the  year,  each  with  live  legates,  including  Marina 
and  )m  future  rival  Sulla, lieaded  the  legions,  but 
were  dii«aittrouslv  beaten.  In  the  north,  however, 
Marina  and  Snfla.  and  ia  Cnmpamia  the  consul 
'  Cl—ar,  wm  partiallv  vietarimM^  but  so  partially 
that  reform  after  reform  haid  to  be  ooneeded,  till 
the  Italians  could  obtain  the  franchise  merely  for 
the  ft.-kin^,'.  The  war  at  length  die<I  out  by  tho 
absorption  of  tiio  insurgents  into  tlie  Uoman  citizen- 
ship ;  but  the  internal  troiUile.--  continued.  The 
new  citizens  enlarj.'ed  their  I'oliiiral  claims,  tiie 
senate  was  dislnwtcd  hy  in't-^oiml  feuds,  economic 
distress  prevaile<l  among  all,  and  a  war  with  Mith- 
ridates  threw  Marius  and  Sulla  into  rivalry  as  to 
which  should  command  the  expeditionary  foree. 
The  action  of  the  tribone  Sulpicius  in  dealing 
with  this  complicated  crisis  intensified  it  tlie  more. 
He  introduced  laws  to  entrust  Marius  with  the 
Mithridatia  campaign,  to  allow  the  new  citbMU 
to  vole  in  all,  not  in  a  ratrioted,  nomber  of  tribaa, 
to  confine  the  freedmen  to  the  foor  nrban  tribes  no 
longer,  to  unseat  any  senator  more  than  2000  denari 
in  aebt,  to  recall  from  exile  those  suspected  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Italian  insurgents.  Every  one  of 
these  proposals,  l>itt«'rly  coiittsstetl,  would  yet  have 
become  law  hut  for  the  consul  Sulla,  who,  lieatlitig 
in  Campania  the  le^rions  a^'■ij..'n(•d  him  in  the  So<"ial 
War,  marched  <m  Honie  the  lirs*t  c<m8ul  who  ever 
invaile<l  her  with  her  own  tnK)jis.  The  flight  of 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  left  him  tree  to  im|K>se  arbi- 
trary measures,  among  them  that  by  which  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  was  required  before  any  bill 
eooM  bo  entertained  by  the  comitia ;  and,  having 
seen  the  eonsular  eleenona  aafely  thioQgh,  be  am 
out  against  Mithridates  (87). 

In  Ua  aboaoooCinna  attaa^ladM  aonanl  to  cany 
tho  refornui  of  Sulpicius,  bnt  waa  driven  from  Rome 
amid  the  massacre  of  the  new  citixeus  in  voting 
assembly.  He  in  turn  rallied  round  him  the 
legions  in  ("ain|iiinia,  and  joined  by  the  veteran 
Marius,  who  reajipeared  from  Africa,  he  entereii 
Rome  and  wan  reeo^'nised  as  consul,  fis  was  Marius 
himself  (for  the  seventh  time).  After  a  bnitally 
vimlictive  massacre  Marius  died  (siii,  atid  ("inna 
remaine<l  supreme,  securing  the  consulship  to  him- 
.»elf  and  a  confe<lerat€,  and  getting  the  newlv- 
enlranchised  Italians  enrolled  in  all  the  tribes.  In 
84  bo  died,  and  next  year  Sulla,  havinff  oondnded 
a  peoee  with  Mitbridiitee  and  left  Asm  traaqnil, 
landed  at  Bmndminm  with  a  powerful  army,  in> 
eluding  nuny  d  the  mMlM  who  had  fle<]  from 
Cinna.  Reelstanee,  nowhere  formidable,  he  (j^uickly 
overcame  an<l  (82)  entered  I'ome.  to  lind  hia  lieu- 
tenants  triumphant  in  North  Italy  ami  to  annihilate 
the  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  ju^t  outside  the 
city.  Hnt  he  faile<l  to  use  his  jKtwer.  absolute  as  it 
was,  for  the  abatement  of  lon^^taiiiling  evils  and 
the  prevention  of  coming  di.'-astci-s.  Triumphant 
everywhere,  he  instituted  a  reign  of  terror — slaying, 
.nroicribing,  and  confiacating  throngh  revenge  or 


suspicion.  For  nine  years  his  rule  as  dictator,  in 
.Hpite  oi  much  salutary  administration,  was  marred 
by  a  remorselem  partisanship  which  left  the  future 
to  take  care  of  itself — creating  in  the  sons  and  heirs 
of  the  proscribed  and  dispossessed  the  handy  tools 
of  agitation,  juatified  as  this  increasingly  betame 
ter  rained  agneoltue,  by  the  multi|>lying  of  latf- 
findia  with  their  neees«ary  evictions*  and  bv  the 
vapid  disappeanuioe  from  nearly  all  Italy  oi  her 
entistantial  freeholder*.  Life  and  property,  already 
widely  forfeite<l  at  his  bidding-,  were  still  further 
endangeretl  by  biigandagc,  which  culmiuate«I  in 
the  formidable  lising  of  Spartacna,  who  lield  out  for 
two  years  ( 73-71 ).  Still  fortifying  the  senate.  Sulla 
i  left  the  tribunes  with  no  now  er  of  intenlict  sttve  in 
,  protecting  indi\idual  plelteians,  and  he  excluded 
them  from  ever  holding  high  office  ;  be  took  from 
the  equestrians  the  control  of  the  courts,  giving  it 
back  to  the  senate,  to  which  he  also  restored  its 
exclusive  righto  in  tlio  eolleges  of  pontiffs  and 
augurs.  He  extended  the  application  of  the  crimi- 
nal law-Ht  wise  neaeon ;  oat  he  did  more  than 
any  Ronaaa  befove  Uni  to  facilitate  the  rise  to 
supreme  power  of  any  ambitions  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  leader  of  a  provincial  army.  He  forged  in 
fact  the  weapon  by  which  his  system  f'  ll  i  7^). 

In  Spain  ("neius  PomjKry,  one  of  SuIIh's  ta\  oiiiit«s, 
belli  a  commission  from  the  senate  to  i  iii-h  the 
.Marian  governor  Sertori\is,  who  hnd  deft-nt»'<i  sue- 
cii».ii\e  |)r(XH)nsuls  sent  to  liuinlili'  him.  ^\It^l  the 
submission  of  the  natives  following  the  murder  of 
Sertorins  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  found  the  oppo- 
sition to  Sulla  looking  out  for  a  leader  to  effect  a 
change  of  gnvemnient.  Hi-«  ambition  to  have  a 
triumph,  to  lie  made  consul  for  next  vear  (70).  and 
by  consequence  to  receive  ooniniaud  in  the  east, 
waa  gratified  lor  tlie  aake  «f  hia  name  and  inila- 
enee.  He  waa  eleeted  eomntl  with  Crams,  the 
victor  over  Sportaeua,  their  troops  being  just  out- 
side the  gates,  and  on  the  triumph  ancf  oration 
grante<l  to  the  two  generals  ensued  rom|>ey's  fulfil- 
ment of  the  bargain — the  reinstatement  of  the  tri- 
liunes  in  their  authority  and  of  the  eouestrians  in 
the  courts,  and  the  w ceiling  out  from  tiie  senate  of 
Sulla's  notoi io;i-*  tools.  The  exaiii|.lc  >et  by  Sulla 
was  improved  u|>on,  and  henceforth  the  republican 
constitution  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  stron>:est 
leader  supported  by  the  strongest  liattalions.  Pom- 
pey's  next  move  was  to  obtain  command  abroad, 
and  after  some  delay  this  was  found  in  a  mission 
to  clear  the  Mediterranean  of  pirates.  For  this 
formidable  ondertaking  the  tribune  Gahinina 
■eenred  Urn  large  power*,  tenaMe  for  three  yaaim, 
inclnding  authority  over  all  Roman  Ba||bitimtea  in 
the  Mediterranean  provinces  for  fifty  mues  inland. 
These,  bttcke<l  by  a  splenilid  fleet  and  anny,  were 
yet  further  enhanced  by  the  tribune  Manilius.  who 
got  I'oiMiiey  flit  Misled  with  the  cam|>aign  against 
rtlithridates  and  with  the  charge  of  Roman  interests 
in  till'  eju-t.  Till'  \ii  I  t  (senators  ga\e  ominous 
warning  against  thc^e  measures,  but  were  jsiwerless 
against  tribunes  and  peoole, seconded  by  efpiestrians, 
wlio  as  the  commercial  class  drew  much  of  their 
wealth  from  Asia.  So  I^impey  set  out  in  67. 
Meanwhile  Ca>sar  had  come  to  tJM  front — a  patri- 
eian,  who  was  also  the  nephew  of  Marios  ana  son- 
In-law  of  Cinna.  and  whoee  ooaaummato  aUlitar. 
shown  in  tiie  revnidieation  of  the  tribmiato  and  the 
carrying  of  the  measures  in  support  of  Pompey. 
had  fall  scope  now  that  Pompey's  rack  was  tamed. 
He  deepened  his  hold  on  the  people  by  avenging 
the  injuretl  names  of  Marius,  f'inna,  and  Satur- 
ninus,  pleading  for  tlie  children  of  the  proscribed, 
and  bringing  Sulla's  headsmen  to  justice. 

Rising  in  popular  favour  by  his  (-f!'i)rts  to 
enfranchise  the  Transpadaoe  Latln.'^  and  hit  imini- 
ficent  promotion  of  public  works  and  tntertain- 
mente,  he  spared  no  means,  constitutional  or  the 
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revene,  to  pat  himMlf  oo  avail  tarUM  wHli  Pmupey 
Wfore  that  magnate's  retnm.  Crawiu,  tlie 
iiiilliuuaire.  he  found  a  tractable  auxiliary',  in 
concert  with  whom  hf  w  as  rapitlly  gaining  powera 
hardly  inferior  to  Poniii<»v'«,  wlien  tlie  Cattlinarian  : 
conspiracy  (63),  »'.\iiotiCMi  and  defeated  by  Cicero  j 
as  cODsal,  involve<l  ('ipsar  in  the  ill-will  Ui  wliicli  , 
the  middle  classes  held  popular  adventurers.  | 
Fompey  had  now  returned  to  importune  the  senate 
for  the  ratification  of  his  meafiures  in  Asia  and  the 
bestowal  of  land  on  his  leKionarics.  Hia  demands 
met  with  determined  opposition,  till  CttMr^  posing 
as  bis  friend,  fonned  with  him  and  CnuMU  the 
coalition— -tbo  fint,  if  irregular,  triomricate— of 
whidn  Fompey  wm  tlie  head,  Ceeaar  amaging  to 
see  FbiDMy  aatiefiad.  and  Pompey  in  rnatn  pro- 
moting Cccsar's  candidature  for  the  consulsuip. 
Cicero  strove  to  undo  a  coalition  he  knew  to  be 
fatal  to  his  ideal  of  a  conservative  republic,  but  in 
viiiu ;  he  saw  the  oenate  weakened  by  a  fiuarrel 
with  the  equestrians  and  it.H  authority  imputed 
by  thft  friends  of  Catiline,  -who  arraigne<l  liiiu  for 
having,  with  the  senate's  approval,  violated  the 
law  in  putting  to  death  the  conttpiral4>r's  lieu- 
tenanta.  The  triumvirate  in  50  fnlnlled  its  com- 
pact. Cmar  obtained  the  consulship  and  the 
Mtiafaotioa  «f  PompegrW  demands,  conciliated  the 
aqnestrians  at  the  expcnae  of  tlio  Hermt«,  and 
aanied  an  agrarian  law  enabling  him  oii&  day  to 
rawatd  hb  faithful  troops.  But  his  crowning 
enoeeaa  waa  his  obtaining  for  iive  veaia  tliandlitar>' 
command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  IlWniaun,  and  later  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  from  which  he  eonld  scan  every 
political  move  in  Italy.  Next  year  (riS)  CloiUus, 
the  tribune,  pnx-eedod  against  Cicero,  wiio,  tlirowu 
over  ]>\  Pompev  and  witTi  Cieaar  out  of  reach,  fled 
from  Home  ami  was  outlawed — to  lie  recalleil  (57), 
and  his  outlawry  annuUeil  by  senate  and  [K'^iple, 
in  the  reaction  induced  by  CIo<!iiiHS  nnsdcod>*. 
Cicero,  to  fortify  the  constitution,  ieni'\ve<l  bin 
efforts,  only  to  ual  and  retire  from  public  life. 
The  triumvin  tightened  tbdr  aOiaiieeh  Cheiar 
aaenre<l  his  oomnoand  for  five  yoars  more ;  Pompey 
and  Crasaua  wen  elected  consuls,  and  Pompe}* 
noeiTad  aa  provlnea  the  two  Spains.  with  Africa, 
and  Oanna,  Syria— the  Banum  empire  being 
at  the  mercy  of  all  three,  not.  however,  for  long. 
Crassns  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Partbians 
(."i^),  and  Pompey  was  slowly  but  surely  drawn 
into  autiufonism  with  Ca»ar.  Rome,  in  the 
al>Hence  of^ eilicicnt  ^'ovemment,  was  in  ceaseless 
tumioil,  till  the  senate  in  despair  induce*!  Po?npey 
to  remain  in  Italy,  electing'  him  8olo  consul 
(52),  giving  iiint,  with  fresh  legions,  live 
vears'  more  command,  and,  in  fact,  pitting 
iiim  as  its  cliampion  against  Caesar.  It  tried  to 
reduce  Cumar  to  impotence,  either  by  keeping  him 
at  his  poMt,  and  so  baulking  his  canmdatare  tor  the 
consulship,  which  required  his  presence  in  the 
capital,  or,  by  terminating  his  oounaad  at  its 
legal  expiry,  to  detaeh  him  from  hu  traopo  and 
make  hwi  paraae  his  candidatnie  in  Rome  as  a 
private  individnal.  Negotiations  between  him  and 
the  senate  only  left  the  latter  more  uncompromis- 
ing; and  with  well-in»pire<i  audacity  he  crtme<l  the  ! 
Rubicon  (49)  an<l  advanced  on  the  city,  UnpreiMired 
for  >>uch  a  move,  l'i>mpe\  and  moHt  of  the  spnatorial 
party,  includin;:  the  consuls  and  many  nobles, 
witlidrew  to  tireece,  luaviug  ("ri'sar  to  enter  Home 
ill  triumph.  The  mighty  duel  l>etweeii  the  two 
chiefs  had  begun.  After  a  brief  pause  C«*sar 
hurried  to  Spain,  and,  victorious  over  the  powerful 
armies  of  Pompm^'s  legates,  returned  to  Rome, 
where,  appointed  dictator  in  his  absence,  ha  almost 
immediately  renonneed  the  post,  and  as  consul  for 
48  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  dealt  Pompey  a 
amshing  blow  at  Pharsalia.  The  Pompeian  cause 
attoggled  on  till  46,  when  it  collapsed  at  Mnnda, 


and  Gnar  waa  made  by  the  aenate  ^Qotator  for 

life.  Unlike  Sulla,  he  used  his  power  with  a 
clemency,  a  statesman-like  wisdom,  and  a  patriot- 
ism that  made  men  almost  forgive,  if  not  forget, 
liow  he  came  by  it.  The  roll  of  his  salutary  reforms 
and  innovations  is  indicated  elsewhere  (see  (  ".k.s.vk)  ; 
but  liere  our  int^reHt  centres  in  the  signiticaucu  of 
tliceiii  i>  \'f  ii  itiate<l.  That  meant  the  merely 
nominal  rcicutiun  of  ,  the  old  constitution  with  its 
senate,  its  comitia,  its  consuls,  and  its  tribunes, 
under  the  Kction  that  the  supreme  power  was  held 
at  the  people's  will.  Really  it  meant  an  autocracy 
reaching  to  the  remotest  province,  testing  in  the 
last  resort  on  the  military  arm— an  antoeraqr  whose 
fooader  took  the  title  *imperau>r,'  as  expraMBghia 
u-faitraty  and  oneontrolled  inijM  nmn,  in  token  of 
which  he  appeared  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  the 
triumphal  garb  and  sceptre.  From  the  senate 
M'hich  he  summoned  and  preside*!  at  to  the  aKsembly 
where  he  carried  laws,  and  tlie  court  where  he  dis 
pen-sed  justice,  he  was  everywhere  the  chief  magis- 
trate. The  empire  be  designed  to  bequeath  waw  to 
be  Imnnded  by  the  wean  on  the  west,  by  tlie 
Rhine  and  Dariube  on  the  north,  by  the  Caucahuet 
and  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  by  the  African 
d»Mrt  on  toe  south,  and  within  these  limits  he 
wanted  to  extend  the  Roman  citiaaaahlp,  and  admit 
their  oommnnities  to  share  the  government.  This 
scheme  of  coosolidation  he  did  not  live  to  carrj- 
out;  hatha radncad  fiscal  boidena in  tha pRnrinoea 
and  enrbed  tiia  anthority  of  tiiebr  gavamota. 

His  aasassinatioDi  llaieh  10, 44,  waa  followed  by 
an  attempt,  poweifolly  aided  by  Cicero,  to  win 
liack  the  old  republican  constitution  ;  but  (^ii>»<ArV 
representative,  Antony,  at  the  head  of  Hoventeen 
legionn,  c<jmbined  with  Lenidus  and  Octavian,  just 
made  con.sul,  in  s])ite  of  nis  youth,  to  form  the 
second  triumvirate,  which  began  operation-  1\ 
proscribing  and  aM«a««inatingitH  oi)|>oneut.s — (  ict-ro 
among  the  number.  A  stand  maile  at  lMiilii)pi  I'V 
Brutus  and  Cassius  was  crushed  by  Uctavian  and 
Antony,  after  which  the  triumvirs  divide<l  the 
empire  between  tbem — Octavian  takinje:  Italy  and 
tlie  west,  Antony  the  east,  and  Leptdus  Africa. 
Antony  oonteroplated  with  CleopaAta  aa  eaatem 
empire,  while  Lepidus,  having  lost  AMea,  was 
ezilad,  and  the  death  of  SextusPompeius,  after  the 
deatwiellon  of  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  left 
Octavian,  who  had  been  sagaciously  strengthening 
his  position  in  the  west,  with  only  Ant<juy  for 
rival.  The  inevitable  collision  took  pbuMi  off 
Actium  (31),  and  the  victoriotis  Octavian,  aft«r 
the  Huicide  of  Cleopatra  antl  her  paramour,  remained 
master  of  the  ea«>t  (  29  ).  Two  years  more  »aw  him 
in  Rttme,  the  grand-nephew  and  heir  of  Cw-sar, 
armed  with  authority  to  mould  a  government  out 
of  republican  and  imperial  instltaikaa.  For  this 
lie  iuul  every  qualification. 

The  Empire. — Augustus  began  (28-27  B.C.)  by  a 
restoration  of  tha  lepnbUCt  with  himself  as 
ceps,  the  reptthUean  aooailtntion  being  retained, 
while  the  prinet^  hdd  the  real  power.  By 
decrees  of  the  senate  he  assumed,  in  t4>ken  of 
supreme  dignity,  the  cognomen  '  Augustus,' and 
also  the  }iruojntndare  impcrhiin,  which  Tar  exceeded 
the  old  proconsular  command  in  width  of  area  and 
length  of  tenure,  the  provinces  being  govenieU  by 
legates  aiipointed  ami  controlled  by  Tiim  alone.  Of 
army  ami  navy  he  w-a.s  cominander-in-chief,  raising 
or  'lissolving  l>otli.  and  declaring  or  concluding 
war  at  pleasure.  His  ttnpernim,  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent, ha  waa^  allowed  to  retain  within  the 
pomarriwm,  the  eity'a  consecrated  boundary*,  ^ving 
nim  there  the  power  wielded  bv  a  proconsnl  in  his 
province.  An|piatBa  rafirainad  from  exeroiaing  thia 
m  Rome,  bat  as  tribnne  of  tlie  people  ha  aoop 
trolled  the  entire  administrative  machme,  so  thati 
what  with  prooonsolar  oominaod  and  the  tr^nmieim 
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potuUu,  he  ponesned  powen>  which  made  all  othera 
of  niaor  importaiiee.  Head  of  tba  itete,  b«  wm 
ako  hmi  of  tdigioii  potUifex  maadmu,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  had  privUegee  and  exeroptkMM 
decreed  him  by  tlie  Henate.  Anxionii  aa  he  waa  to 
retain  t)io  outwani  ^Iinw  of  republican  institutions, 
they  declined  umU-r  tlie  weight  of  his  peixonal  in 
fluence.  The  comitia  wore  '  transferretl  from  the 
Campus  to  the  wnatv,'  which  in  the  micceedin^' 
reign  in)Tiiiii;ite<l  ami  votvil  for  can'liiiatrs  to  al! 
magistrat'ifs  except  the  consulship,  thoe  inagis- 
tnu'ies  t>eing  in  reaueot  for  the  social  distincti<m 
they  carried,  not  for  any  power  they  conferred. 
The  emperor  as  princeps  virtually  appoinled  them, 
and  liiB  subordinates  tranHact^nl  their  work.  The 
OOmalshipiteelf,  the  highest  ambition  of  tlM private 
cMaaB,  and  «  piwrMoints  for  provincial  command, 
waa  ■horn  of  its  dntua,  Mraeptfng  thoae  of  presiding 
in  the  senate  and  regulating  ita  prooeedingH. 
Fftetor,  aedilc,  tribune  cease<i  to  be  what  thev  were 
under  the  repuMic— the  last  named  swallowea  up  in 
the  tribunicm  potextus.  Only  the  qua-stor  retaine<I 
•ometbing  of  tiie  old  Higniliciuice.  But  the  senate, 
in  theory  at  len-nt.  ooiitimuil  to  represent  the  re- 
puliliriiii  sy^tt'Hi.  Til  It,  in  the  iilwence  of  a  jiriii- 
ceps,  thi'  real  jKjwor  reverted,  ami  fnim  it  the  new 
prinajpH  received  the  authority  and  the  privileges 
still  derived  by  a  fiction  only  from  tiie  peoide.  ilut 
the  princens  was  really  nominated  by  the  army, 
•ad  thoogn  the  senate  was  formally  deferrc<i  to 
M  bayoM  hia  jariadiction,  he  could  iu  his  capacity 
aa  censor  man  it  as  he  chose,  till  it  survived  but 
in  nane,  like  the  comitia  and  tiM  manstiacies. 
These  Innovationa  had  their  Bowpaiwatiwg  atda^ 
Tlie  provinces,  previously  at  tho  mcvey  of  nomlBew 
of  the  Roman  people,  now  under  the  control  of  the 
princepe  or  emperor,  gradually  gained  equality 
with  tlie  Itnliiifi'i  (vs  Homan  citizens,  and  nia<lo  cor- 
resuonding  mi  winces  in  civilisation  and  prosperity. 

With  the  extalilifdiment  of  the  imperial  system 
the  fortunes  of  liome  are  refle<'ted  in  tho^e  of  her 
emiKTtin^,  to  narrate  which  would  l>e  to  repeat  tin? 
biographies  given  elsewhere,  lienceforth  we  have 
but  to  deal  with  eiKxIi making  event*.  Tiberius 
( 14-27  A.D. )  had  little  of  his  predecessor's  esteem, 
genuine  or  assumed,  fbr  republican  institntions. 
The  senate  became  more  of  an  imperial  tool,  all 
power  more  and  more  emlxxlied  in  the  princepe. 
The  simple  mode  of  lile  afieeted  by  Angwtus  was 
renlaced  by  a  splendoor  OOMnieaoaa  fal  multiplying 
palatial  residences,  in  the  boaygnards,  the  courtiers, 
the  aulic  etiquette  subeeqnentnir  carried  to  unheard- 
of  lengths.  The  potmlation  of  Home,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humliiest,  deteriorali-d — a  wealthv, 
indolent,  luxurious  u]i|ii'r  i  Iil'-s  rjuiintainiiig  molm 
of  dependent*,  lielow  whom  was  the  proletariat, 
which  !hij  emiteror  from  time  to  time  provi- 
Hione<l  and  amuMMl.  .'Secure  against  public  opinion, 
Tiberius  relietl  on  the  military  ami,  and  in  Home 
herself  hod  his  pnetorian  gnan!,  some  6000  Strong, 
within  ready  call.  These  troops  acquired  A  power 
which  overshadowed  all  others  as  the  emperors 
became  more  and  more  dependent  on  them.  Cali- 
galu<S7-41)  did  much  to  snow  with  what  depravity 
tne  impeml  system  waa  coiiii>atible,  aod  fai  the 
succeeding  reigns  of  Claudius  (41-64)  and  of  Nero 
(54-68)  the  evils  it  oould  generate  had  further 
illustration.  The  former,  made  emiK-ror  by  the 
prflftorians  in  defiance  i)f  the  senate,  was  the 
creature  of  prolligato  ami  whemiiig  wives,  t In- 
second  of  whom  fK)Lsonc<i  him  ;  the  latter  per- 
|K'tnit<*il  every  crime  or  excess  within  his  j»ower, 
till,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  wjnimitted  snicide,  to 
the  joy  of  Romans,  provincials,  and  of  the  army 
itself.  Like  his  two  predecessors  he  had  first  been 
liailed  by  the  soldiers  as  imperator,  and  thereafter 
limited  with  power  by  the  senate;  but  with  him 
the  laaeeMioo  mm  Anguataa  en^iiud }  aad  whom 


to  replace  him  by  was  the  queetion.  Galba(69)| 
the  nominee  of  senate  and  soldien  wSakt,  iaeniTea 
the  enmity  of  the  pnetorians,  who  IdUed  Um  in 
the  interests  of  Ottio  (60),  now  pradaimed  em- 
peror. But  the  legions  on  the  uerman  frontier 
jireferred  their  own  general,  Vitellins  (69).  Otho, 
defeated  at  the  hcrul  of  hi.s  jirjctorians,  com- 
mitt*Ml  snicide,  ami  \  ileliiii-i  sucieeded  him,  in 
turn  to  Is-  miirdere<t  after  Winj,'  (iisavowe<l  by  the 
army  in  Syria,  who  pnKlaimeil  lln  ir  conimainler, 
\  fs|>asian.  With  him  began  the  Fla\  iaiis  (69  96), 
strong  and  beneficent  emperor*,  save  one.  Ves- 
pasian (08-79)  disclaimed  the  divine  attributes 
associated  iviyi  tiie  Ciesar-worBhip  of  his  Julian 

ftredecessors,  and  not  only  returned  to  the  simpler 
ife  and  more  modest  court  of  early  iuiperial  days, 
but  tried  to  wenadtate  jhe  anthodiy  of  the  mwate, 
and  even  ostentationsly  to  keen  himself  within  the 
law  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Titus  (79-81)  improved  on  this  sound  j>olicy,  wnile 
providing  public  baths  and  the  amusements  of  the 
rolosseum  ;  but  his  brother  Domitian  (81  96)  l>e- 
cume  itifainons  for  profligacy  and  cruelty,  |Hipii!ar 
only  with  the  woi-st  of  his  pni  iori.ins.  Nerva 
(9tt-98)  was  restoring  the  U'st  tradition?,  of  tiie 
Fiavii,  when,  alter  sixteen  months'  reign,  h»-  was 
murdered  by  the  |)r;t'torian8.  impatient  of  his 
austerities — not,  however,  before  he  hail  adopted  as 
son  and  successor  Trajan  (9^117),  commancung  on 
the  Khine.  The  aasumption  of  empire  by  a  bom 
prrjvincial  illastnUee^  the  gradual  weakening  of 
Komeli  oonneetion  with  her  rulers,  whose  seat  of 
government  became  really  the  military  bead- 

Siarttrs  for  the  time  being.  He  and  the  tellowing 
tee  emperors  gave  Rome  a  eentary  of  beneficent 
nile — the  happiest  hundred  years  yet  known  to 
ber.  Living  like  a  plain  soldier,  he  conciliated  the 
senate  by  the  deference  he  paid  it,  and  the  i"  ojde, 
whone  g(M>d  he  consulte<l,  wliile  keeping  the  Uonian 
iianic  respecte<l  abroad.  His  adopted  succe>v!.or, 
Hadrian  (117-138),  gave  up  to  travel  the  lime 
MjHiit  l>y  Trajan  in  war,  >-isiting  the  provinces 
from  the  east  to  Britain,  providing  them  with 
public  buildings,  improving  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  indeed  the  whole  administrative  organisa- 
tion. A  provincial  himself,  he  adopted  a  provincial 
to  succeed  him — Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  native  of 
Gaul  (138-161).  He  too  earned  the  love  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  on  hia  death  an  adopted  son 
of  his,  Marena  AnreUna,  became  emperor  ( 161  - 1 80 ). 
He  was  a  thinker  and  moralist,  whom  necessity 
made  also  a  man  of  action,  calle<l  away  to  defend 
the  Danulie  ami  I'p[m.t  Hhine,  I'nhajipy  in  his 
wife,  he  was  still  more  s<j  in  hi.s  son  (.ommotlns, 
and  died  at  heiubiuarters,  closing  the  line  of  the 
g<K>d  emperors.  Tlie  protlitate  reign  of  (  onniioiiiis 
(IS'2  IW)  accentuated  still  more  the  a-Mciniciicy 
of  the  soldiers,  who  killed  his  upright  and  aust«  re 
successor,  Pertinax  (193),  and  became  for  nearly  a 
centur}'  the  makers  and  unnuJcera  of  emperors. 
The  Augustan  system  was  gone ;  except  on  a  few- 
insignificant  oooaakxns,  the  senate  did  not  assert  its 
right  to  nominatai  tlie  soldiers,  often  serving  on 
the  frontien,  were  the  arbiteis  of  empim.  The 
pnetoriana  next  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
rich  senator  Didins  Jnlianns ;  but  this  was  resented 
by  the  provincial  armies,  who  started  their  own 
ntnninees. 

The  ensuing  conflicts  l»etween  these  '  pretenders ' 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Septimius  Sevcrus 
(  l!l.'{~"21 1 ),  an  able,  unscrupnlons  African  .soldier, 
wliM,  ignoring  the  senate,  till  then  the  formal 
ratihen*  e>f  im])erial  authority,  set  the  further  pre- 
ce<lent  of  posing  as  proconsul  in  the  city  itself, 
ma<le  the  palace,  not  the  forum,  the  justice-seat, 
and  raised  the  prefect  of  the  pnetorians  to  power 
only  inferior  to  hia  own.  Caraoalla  (211-S17)> 
that  he  ndg^t  impoee  en  the  pnmneee  th»  tmai 
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Mid  by  Rome,  firave  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the 
former,  tliii«  (yjuali-sing  all  and  unifying;  the  empire. 
His  briit-al  personality  ha.H  no  further  interi-st  for 
U'^  any  more  than  that  of  hiM  fifteen  successorn, 
nearly  all  of  whom  came  hv  a  violent  lieath,  gener- 
ally at  tlie  hamlii  of  the  sofdiers  who  had  net  them 
ap.  For  tliem  Ihe  dreary  Amjiuitan  llUtury,  or  its 
vivid  condenKation  by  Oibtmti,  must  suffice,  with 
our  own  articles  on  Hcliogabalus,  Severus.  the 
three  Goniians,  Deciua,  (iallus,  and  Gallieaas. 
Tliey  left  the  Roman  empire  weftk  at  eveiy  frontier, 
exposed  to  the  Franks  on  the  BhiiM  and  the  CSoths 
on  the  Dftoabeb  The  fomier  mvaged  Gaal  and 
Spain,  the  ktter  Am  Minor  and  Grwo^  iffaik  tlie 
Fwdana,  relieved  of  the  Parthian  yoke,  hftlenin 
become  a  formidable  power  in  the  east.  Tn  Rome  ' 
and  tlinmgliout  Itnly  niuin-hy  antl  dintresM  pre 
vailed  till  a  tempontry  reviviil  wan  hnmj^dit  alMUit 
by  the  //lyrian  eintHTor.s — OuiuiiiiH  ('i()H-27())  driv-  I 
iPK  hack  the  (lotiis,  and  the  yet  alder  Anrelian  ' 
( '270-'27.'> ),  hy  IiIh  victories  over  Oolhs  and(>ernianH 
and  hiH  »nccei<t«ei<  in  the  eant  and  w^t,  restoring 
the  lustre  of  the  Roman  arms,  and,  for  %  brief 
space,  the  nnity  of  the  empire. 

Diocletian  (284-305),  alxo  an  lUyrian,  the  next 
great  name  ou  the  imperial  roll,  intrbduoed  a  syxtero 
of  safeguards  against  diaiolatiiMi  within  and  aggrea- 
!«ion  from  witboati  He  aiMinied  die  moefe  eapabla 
colleague  he  eottM  Ifaul  te  ahare  with  him  tiie 
government  of  the  empire.  This  was  Maximian, 
who,  like  himself,  took  the  title  of  Augtistus.  He 
further  reinforced  this  dtial  contnd  by  associating 
with  him  Oalerius  and  ( '(iiistiintius,  aide  generaU, 
like  Maximian,  whiuii  he  pnK  liiimed  a.s  L'ttmrM, 
below  the  two  Auijiisti  in  rank,  lnit  with  the  right 
of  8ucceK«ion  to  tln-Ne.  He  hinis»df  had  Thrace, 
Kg>  pt,  and  Asia  under  him  ;  to  Maximian  be  gave 
Italy  and  Africa,  to  ConstantiuB  (Jaul,  S(Mun,  and 
Britain,  to  Cialerins  the  Danabian  provinces. 
Thns  internal  sedition  was  euppwsed  within  the 
empire,  and,  this  distraction  removed,  the  frontier 
fortifications  could  be  {terfected.  fHie  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Peniaa  bonndaiywere  garrisoned 
at  fteqnent  intorab  and  the  hubarians  kept  in 
checic,  while  all  temptation  of  the  aoldien  to 
•edition  wae  overawed  oy  the  repreesive  mearares 
at  the  command  of  the  four  rulers  acting  in  concert. 
Rome  now  ceasoil  to  lie  the  one  capital.  If  she 
remained  a  capital,  it  wjih  a.s  the  si-at  of  a  nominal 
senate.  The  Angusti  and  CaMirrs  lived  at  their 
lieadauarters,  Diocletian  at  N'icomedia,  .MAxiiniuti 
at  Niilaii,  Constantins  at  Treves,  (laleniis  at 
Sirmiiiin.  This  was  a  monientons  ilei)artur«  from 
the  tradition  by  which  the  enjperorn  had  claime<l 
to  be  but  the  supreme  magistrates  of  the  city  an<l 
the  cliiefB  of  her  armies.  Rome  indeed  wnli  less 
impnial  than  any  town  in  which  the  enipenir  choee 
to  iive.  The  poU^  of  Iceeping  the  aoldieiy 
'-^tnmged  from  the  eaiperor%  presence  took  the 
form  of  incroaeed  digattgr  in  his  demeaaoor  and 
mode  of  life,  the  oriental  magnificence  Intndnced 
by  Anrelian  reaching  extravagant  lengths  in  ! 
Diocletian.  He  re<irgani.sfd  the  nervice»,  civil  and  ' 
milituiv,  lindrr  new  titles,  wiiirh  came  to  \to  inure 
valued  tliiin  the  ri']>uliliean  consul  or  senator,  and 
typilied  tlie  r<ini[ilitil  y  ;iiitooratic  [mwit  he 
lyusniued.  .So  lony  ji,s  he  live<l  hi.*  systi'Mi  worked  i 
cHectively  ;  but  after  twenty-one  yean<, and  in  break- 
ing health,  ho  alMlicated  publicly  the  [>ower  he  felt 
incapable  of  wielding.  His  masterful  personality 
no  longer  felt,  rupture  between  Ctrmrta  and 
Aiigusti  ended  in  civil  wars,  till  the  son  of  the 
Cii-sar  Coaatantias,  Constantine,  who  had  himself 
become  Gnaar  of  the  army  in  Britain,  evaraame  all 
rivaliy,  and  in  S83  roled  the  ampire  single-handed. 
Christianity,  since  its  rise  nnder  Augustus  and  its 
»I>re<vd  under  Tilieriiis  and  the  later  emperors,  bail 
triumphed  over  the  last  attempt  under  Diocletian 


by  exactions  from  tlie  |K>ople,  who  met  them  from 

le  pn^'eeds  of  the  land  thev  tilled.    The  forays 


to  emsh  it  by  persecution,  and  the  politic  Constan- 
tine, lulopting  it  ax  his  own  religion,  mafle  it  also 
the  state's.  To  the  tottering  imperial  fabric  it 
lirou;.'ht  new  slren^'tli,  nrnieil  \\ith  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  liiixiietian  s  jsiiicy  of  rehabilitA- 
tiiiii.  Krnm  Rome  he  tran.sferre«l  the  seat  of 
government  to  Byzantium,  henceforth  calletl  ("on- 
stantinople,  commanding  by  it.H  |KMition  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  worlds.  Remodelling  Rome's  tradi- 
tional institutions,  he  made  a  new  senate,  with  a 
lar;^  infusion  of  Greeks,  all  of  his  own  choosing ; 
he  instituted  a  new  prteftetus  urbi,  and  founded 
in  the  'Bone  on  the  Beeponia'  an  abaolate 
monaieiiy.  Bedncing  the  namhar  of  aoldiem  nadar 
each  general,  be  wealcened  the  army^  power  to 
revolt  by  dividing  it  into  two  classes,  one  for  the 
to\*'ns,  the  other  for  the  frontiers.  The  same  sub- 
dividing proocy-s  he  carried  into  the  provinces, 
splitting  them  up  into  dustricts,  which  again  he 
rearranged  into  thirteen  hir^'er  ones,  subject  to  four 
irefi  rlK,  resjioii^ilile  in  tlieir  turn  In  (he  emjs'ror. 
luitiplying  officials  wliooweii  everything  toliini,  he 
made  them  the  nneleos  of  a  new  nobility,  to  super- 
sede the  old,  and  to  find  their  interest  in  per- 
l>etuating  his  power.  These  sagacious  measares, 
coupled  with  the  prestige  of  the  new  religion,  rein- 
foroed  the  empire  greatly:  but  the  taxation 
leqnind  to  Itean  it  np  proved  an  element  «{  weak« 
ncaa.  The  eoatqr  eourt  and  the  highly  paid  oSdals 
drained  the  treasury,  which  had  to  be  replenished 
by  "  ' 
the 

of  Iwirbariaus,  increa-sing  in  nuinlier  and  range, 
steadily  reilnced  tlie  means  of  these  small  holders, 
who  tliiis,  excejit  in  profound  ite^vce,  could  not 
satisfy  the  tax -gatherers.  KarniH  di.sap[K'areii. 
not  to  lie  replaced,  and  unproductive  waste  lands 
encroochetl  more  and  more  within  the  frontier. 
The  death  of  Conatantine  was  the  signal  for  civil 
war  among  the  rival  Ca-sars,  till  Constant  ine's 
only  surviving  son,  Constantins  II.  (351-3631, 
succeeded  in  reuniting  the  empire  under  the  same 
house.  Not  witlumtmiaglviaghemadea 'Caeaar' 
of  his  oonrin  Julian  and  entrosted  hfan  with  Ganl, 
where  Jollaa'a  enecess  was  such  as  to  ronae  his 
jealousy.  Constantius  accordingly  commanded  his 
cousin's  legions  to  start  for  Pen^ia  ;  but  instead  of 
complying  tiiey  jirodaime*!  .Julian  emperor  and 
Augustus.  Const.iiii ins  died  soon  after,  and  an 
inevitable  cidlisinii  was  averted.  .Julian  (.'<(}  1 ) 
iiitere-its  us  more  liy  his  defence  of  the  iUiine 
frontier  and  his  Persian  campaign  than  liy  his 
'aiM)slasy'  from  Christianity.  lie  succeetl«?d  in 
staving  otf  the  l>arl»arian  inroads  on  the  weetem 
provinces  ;  but  his  diversion  in  favour  of  the  'creed 
outworn  '  did  not  survive  his  last  encounter  on  the 
Tigris,  where  he  was  killed.  Jovian,  who  sue- 
oeedad  liim  on  the  battlefield,  outlived  him  a 
faw  nontha,  and  Valentiniaa  I.  (364-376),  the 
aaKi  emperor,  at  the  Instance  of  the  army  which 
proclaimed  him,  took  aa  colleague  his  brother 
Valens,  whom  he  made  emperor  of  the  east.  For 
ten  years  the  dual  government  prevailed,  and  the 
iMrli.irians  were  kept  in  check  at  the  Khine  and 
DannlK',  but  his  death  found  Valens  iinenual  to 
his  piist.  The  (lotlis,  goaded  liy  the  Huns  in  their 
rear,  hail  thrown  llieinselves  on  the  hospitality 
of  their  ini].i  riiil  neighlsmrs,  but  were  so  narshly 
treatcil  that  iliey  turned  on  tbeni  and  killi^ 
Valens  in  battle  (378).  They  threatened  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  next  emperor,  Theodosius 
( 379-395 ),  made  them  bis  allies  and  even  auxiliaries, 
so  that  M  was  able  to  keep  on  the  throne  his 
eolleagne  of  the  waat,  the  tMble  Gmtian.  That 
emperor  waa  murdered  (S88)  by  Maximoa,  whom 
Theodoeins  recognised  as  Caesar  and  left  in  command 
of  Caul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  till  Maxinius  (3^S6), 
worsted  by  Theiodueius  in  liis  attempt  on  Italy  and 
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Af  riM.  WM  compelled  to  aekaowMgt  YakntinlBii 
IL  M  Cttporar  in  tte  mart  (WlL  A  few  mmtlu 
•ftarwwdb  Valmtlnini  ww  nraraerad  by  ArbogMt 
the  Fnuk,  who  nominated  in  his  place  a  creatare 
of  hill  own,  EajreniuB.  Again  Theonf»in8  triumphed 
over  the  UKuriMT  ;  Imt  after  hi«  great  victory  at 
Aqiiileia  he  died  (38d),  leaving  as  emperore  his 
two  sons— Aioidiaii  in  tiie  CMt  and  Honorinn  in 

the  weMt. 

The  rit'xt  ''i;;liivyears  are  ainniigxt  tlie  mrmt  dittnial 
in  tlio  worlil  H  liwtory.  The  urovinoes,  drained  to 
inanition  by  taxation  levied  tor  army  and  court, 
were  farther  visited  by  inteetiiw  war  and  bar- 
barian inroada.  At  firet  the  noHqr  of  oonoiliatinK 
the  invader,  and  giving  him  military  eonunand  and 
adminiatralive  ofnce,  succeeded.  Bat  gradoallv  the 
barbariant  aatebtiibed  in  tbe  eart  buSMi  to  am  at 
oonqnart  tn  the  w«at,  and  Alarie  tSa  Goth  fint 
ooeupied  Illyrieum,  whence  he  ravaeed  Greece,  to 
be  (iriven  out  by  the  Vandal  Stlucho,  the  able 
t'enoral  of  HonoriiH.  Itctuiiiirii;  Illyrieum,  he 
led  liis  ]MH)ple  I'n  duuhc  into  Italy  ;  but  after  his 
crushing'  ilefeat  at  I'ollentid  h«>  n;;ain  retreated 
before  Stiliclii).  On  the  inunier  of  that  oihcer  he 
retnmcd  ami  ItUHieged  and  took  Rome,  which 
bought  him  out  at  a  heavy  |irice.  Honorius, 
from  his  seat  at  Ravenna,  coul>l  not  lie  made 
U>  concede  him  the  lands  he  wanted  for  hi* 
people  and  the  poet  in  the  imperial  army  be 
claimed  for  himself,  so  Alario  again  appeared  befon 
Home,  to  accept  the  oHioe  of  commander-in-chief 
ander  bar  improvised  'Aiuputoa,'  tlM  prefect 
AttahuL  Thia  incapable  nam  waa  dinilaoed  by 
Alarie,  who  resumed  nis  negotiations  with  Honorioa 
These  being  again  fruitless,  be  took  and  sacked 
the  city,  but  died  shortly  after.  His  xiiccewior 
Ataulf  drew  otl"  his  people  to  Gaul,  luul  (419)  a 
.sii(r(.-c<ling  king.  Wallia,  received  formal  i>er 
niisfiion  fron>  Honorius  to  s»'tt!e  in  the  Hfjuih 
west,  where  at  Toulouw'  lie  fnuniiol  the  N'ifi- 
gothic  dyna'tty.  Spain,  already  iliviiie<l  It^ttween 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans,  wan  in  like 
manner  formally  made  over  to  tlioee  invaders  by 
Honorius,  whoae  authority  at  bia  death  (423) 
was  on  the  western  continent  merelv  nominal. 
His  eaeeOMor,  Valentinian  IIL  (423-455),  witnessed 
the  eooquest  of  Africa  by  the  Vaiidala  and  of 
Gaol  and  Italy  hy  tbe  Hnaa.  The  fermer,  under 
Genaerie,  having  taken  Caithwe,  were  reeognised 
by  Valentinian  In  tlieir  new  Amean  kingdom  in 
440  ;  and  the  latter,  tlie  rulers,  under  Attila,  of 
central  and  northern  Enro|>e,  confronted  the 
emperors  of  en.«t  anil  west  alike  as  an  indejiend- 
ant  power.  Attila  marched  liwt  im  (Jaul,  but 
the  \  isipiths.  h]1]v  their  conciliation  by  Ilonoriii'-, 
were  loval  enough  to  oojmxmj  liini,  anil,  euninianiie<i 
by  Aetius,  si>,'iially  defeated  the  Huns  at  CliAlons 
(4.'>l).  Next  year  .\ttila  inva<le<l  Loml>anly,  but 
Kot  no  further,  ami  died  (45.3).  In  that  year 
>'alentiniaa,  the  last  representative  of  the  house 
uf  Theodeeina  in  the  weet»  waa  nardered ;  hut 
his  nine  enooeaeon  have  no  claim  on  oor  attention 
here.  The  ontstiuiding  events  in  the  hiatory  of 
Rome  are  now  her  mge  and  aaek  hj  Gaaaeric 
( 455 1,  and  tbe  quarrd  between  the  Emperor  Oraetee 
(a  Pannonian)  and  the  barlwrian  soUfieni'  in  Italy 
— the  latter  reouesting  and  the  former  refusing 
a  grant  "f  a  tiiinl  of  tbe  lands.  The  soldierj' 
deJeateil  and  kille<l  Orestes,  whose  son  Komulu.s 
Aii>;iistnlus  resigned  the  '  use  lews  pur])le  '  in  favour  ' 
of  their  leailer  Oiloacer  ( 47fi ).  The  eni|iire  of  the 
west  was  gone,  Italy  was  under  a  barbarian  kiiij,'.  i 
ami  Rome  cease<i  to  be  the  capital.  Thenceforth 
till'  history  of  Home  is  merged  in  that  of  Italy 
(q.v.),  where  will  lie  found  such  outstanding  events 
as  the  rest4)ration  to  tbe  city,  or  to  the  pope,  of 
tlie  lands  rescued  by  I^pin  (q^.)  from  the  jLmn* 
barii,  the  taking  of  Borne  in  11164  hf  the  Empenr 


Henry  IV.,  the  abort  rata  of  Biens  ( q.  v. ),  the  sack 
in  1527  hjf  tbe  Constable  de  Bourbon  (q.v.),  the 
Napoleonic  invasion  of  1796,  the  republic  of  1849. 
ana  the  re-establishment  in  1870  of  Rome  as  capital 
of  Italy.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire  ii* 
given  at  Byzantixe  £mj'Ihk. 

Rome  I'rfhistoric,  Ki-Kal.  and  Hepuhlican ;  Gilbert's 
Ot»chic.hU  uit'i  T',j^''!i.ijJ,u  'Irr  Shidt  Ittim  im  AUrrtum 
(1883-90);  uid  the  wlII  kn  own  work^  (.)f  Mointnjsen 
(pjig.  trans.  1862 -WJ),  Peter,  Nitz-^ch,  Drumann, 
.Schwi'uler,  Dumy  (F,ng.  trans.  1KS3  Si;i,  and  Ihne,  sujter- 
«e<ling  in  gri-at  jiart  tlif  i  [..ici.  niakmg  Xiibidir  and 
the  useful  w(irk»  of  .Arnold  and  LonR,  Koriu'  Inqxrisl  ; 
,  GardthaiLwri's  AM'nitttiii  und  ttinr  Z'lt  I  iir~t  jwirt  isyf); 
I  Moninisen'H  fifth  vuluiue  I  Eiil'  traui..  lNs7i;  .MtTivale; 
Giblion  (embodying  most  of  whnt  ii  valtmbli  in  TiUe- 
mont ) ;  Uertnann  S^iller'a  Ot$ciiu-IU>  d<r  Kuurrzcit ;  Voa 
Rentnont:  Oaxton  BotMier's  La  J^n  du  Paaanumt  (2 
▼ola  1891 ) ;  Hodgkin's  lialy  and  her  Invader*  ( 1880-85 ) . 
Profeaaor  relbaim  in  the  Stiepelopadia  Britanniea ; 
Bury,  Hittoru  of  A*  Jhmaa  Anpire  ( USS ) ;  Shuokbuigh. 
HiMory  of  Ram  <UM):  and  the  imiswI  hislorias  «f 
Rome  by  Sohmlls,  UddsU,  Mertnde,  Oibaa^  and  Pel> 
ham,  as  well  as  a  servieeaole  abiidcmsnt  ofifammsM. 
Rome  Msdiwal :  Gremrovlus's  OesMidUc  d/ir  9tadt  Bom 
(Bng.  ttans.  1895);  \on  Reumont:  Baake^s  Biltorjf  of 
tkt  t'opu;  Sismondi,  AbhaU*  VlUiia  net  Medio  Evo 
(1891) ;  sad  the  church  histories  of  Baronius,  Robertaon, 
and  MUman.  Books  of  interest  are  Dyer,  History  of  the 
City  of  Rotiie  ( 2d  ed.  1883) ;  Graf.  Boma  neila  Memoria 
del  Medio  Eiv  ( 1882-83) ;  Lanoiani,  Poffan  and  Christian 
Rttiu  ( 1 8<t3 ) ;  R.  Bum,  A  neient  Borne  and  xU  Neighbour- 
hoo'i  ( 1^95 ) ;  Aud  see  Cerroti's  Bibliogrx^Ma  di  Boma 
( 18<J3 )  and  VUlari'i '  Rome  Mediavsl  and  Modem'  in  the 
Eitei/rlopffdia  Britanniea.  Becker's  OaUu*,  Lookbart's 
ViiUriiif.  Graham's  iVwrrci,  Westbury**  Aeld,  and  Wiss- 
mau  »  FiiKuJa  ftr«  works  of  fiction  dealing  'nmtlHy 
sad  ftttrftctively  witli  Uuiimu  history  and  life, 

Rf.i.i<;i<in  — Tiie  ri'lijjioii  of  ancient  Rome  was 
in  pedi^'TCf  clustly  akin  t)i  the  Greek,  v^hi'h 
acconiitN  for  tlie  ea.-^.'  with  whicli  in  later  timt-s 
the  two  reli^nons  Ivecaiiie  blended  Home  >  eailiest 
<x>cuitaiit«,  the  Latins  and  the  SHhine?<,  had,  like  the 
Greeks  themselves,  a  Pelaagic  progeiiiture,  and  the 
greater  number  of  her  divinities  were  ultimately 
descended,  through  the  Latin  and  Sabine,  from 
Pelaagic  originals.  The  Etruscan  infusion  into 
Roman  natiunaiity  afTected  religion  mainly  on  its 
flidot  tliat  of  eereiuoMaL  ^""'iitg  tbcea 
Italian  laeee  Latin,  Mdne,  Btraaean— raHfl^ 
took  an  Italian  development,  redolent  of  their 
racial  and  local  characteristics,  of  which,  as  com- 
pareil  with  the  (ireeks,  lack  of  oreati\  e  power  was 
one  ;  hence  we  miss  in  the  Roman  divine  world 
thai  \MMith  of  le^jend  which  makes  the  Greek  so 
)iotiiri'«()iie,  while  fn>tii  the  same  cause  the 
ioman  divinitie?*  l)olray  fewer  of  the  failings  by 
which  those  of  tireece  often  sink  to  the  human 
level.  The  Roman  genius,  with  its  practical  and 
objective  turn,  determined  the  more  obsiervant 
s]iirit  of  its  religions  worship,  which  in  ita  minute 
attention  to  detail,  both  in  word  and  act,  im|ilie<i 
a  graver,  more  reverential  notion  of  deity.  Sprung 
from  shepherds  and  husbandman  of  t&e  aimpleat 
patriarchal  type,  the  earl3r  Bomaa*  atrlha  a  nual 
and  domestic  note  in  their  religion,  wonhipping 
especially  the  gods  of  nature,  of  field  and  forest, 
the  bountetms  iirotectors  of  flocks,  or  donors  of 
harvests,  like  Faiimis,  \'ertumnus,  .Saturn,  Ope, 
ami  the  giMl.s  who  shielded  the  liou.se  ami  it.s  in- 
mate.s,  gods  of  the  family  ( I>ares  ami  Penates). 
This  worship  Ion;,'  ictainetl  in  Rome  the  niial  and 
iKuisehold  trait.s  of  its  original  ins]iirati<in,  ami  far 
down  in  the  history  fif  the  empire  we  find  numer- 
ous festivities  antique  as  to  observance  and  yearly 
aa  to  recurrence,  in  the  SatumaUa,  Lnperealia,  an<l 
such  like.  Side  by  side  with  her  agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  boneenold  divinities  Rome  from  the 
earliaat  timea  eontinBed  to  wenhin  the  deitiaa 
who  protected  htar  tMo  life-etate^tiBi^  Uke  hat 
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founder  and  niaintainer,  Jupiter.  Witli  her  politi- 
cal ^jowth  these  came  more  and  more  to  the  front. 
After  Jupiter,  the  head  of  the  divine  world,  comes 
Mare,  the  defender  of  tin*  <  ity,  father  of  Roniulmi 
and  of  the  Koman  people,  and  Quirinas,  the  deified 
RonttllU.  A  second  itome-defending  trinity  waa 
oompoeed  of  Jupiter,  vritb  hu  sister  uid  consort 
Juno  aod  bw  d«igli(«r  Minerva.  Bealde  them  in 
Twerontlal  honour  «m  wwBh^Md  V«stik  goddess 
«|  the  aacred  firs  and  of  the  luNiatliola  Dearth, 
whleh  wa»  tlie  groundwork  of  the  state.  The 
drittes  iu>»t  enuineratj'd,  e<«|>ecia11y  the  protective 
or  tutelarv  d*'!!!!*!-.  ini  ined  tlic  main  Ijcldy  of  the 
8tat<^-n>li;,'ion  of  tlie  HoinanH— a  state-religion  of 
which  t!i>-ii  s.'ciinil  kin;_',  the  Saliine  Numa,  wan  the 
reveml  fniindiT  Htnl  orjjaiiiser.  Of  sulninlinate  im- 
jKirlaiicc,  liiit  rlnM'ly  int'ertwinfsl  with  puhlic  lift' and 
itti  eoncornft,  came  the  worship  of  alwtract,  chiefly 
moral  entities,  embodied  in  the  religious  concep- 
tion as  Virtue,  Fidef<,  ['ietajs.  Such  deities  gnulu- 
ally  multiplied  according  to  the  appreciation  or 
wmm  of  iiftdividaala»  till  nearlv  every  poi^ble  eon- 
or  iaHiMM^  ftwlwling  tM  ooamoawt  oeear- 
id  ngsami,  0v«b  Mddflatal  plienomenR. 


were  endowed  with  divlna  being,  and  worshipixMl 
aeeordingly.  So  we  find  Orlmna,  the  averter  of 
bereavement  and  lirinRcr  of  comfort  to  its  victims, 
Fes.'ionia,  the  jircsorver  fn)m  wearini^s,  (,)ui<>, 
Feljris,  .\lK'ona  and  Adeona  (tiie  g(Mi(leH.He8  in 
voked  on  departure  and  arrival  l  The  natural 
world,  th<>  civic,  the  moral  —  the  thrw  elements 
alMivo  indicat«Ml  were  the  chief  com|>onrMit«  of 
Rome's  reli>;ion,  and  during  her  aupremacv  con- 
stituted a  triune  whole  jeamu-tly  guarded  by  the 
state  from  every  foreign  contamination.  *  But 
^vith  the  spread  of  her  dominion,  particularly  on 
bar  coming  into  closer  contact  with  the  (Greeks  in 
lowar  Italy,  she  imported  into  her  religion  extrane- 
«■■»  wamtfy  Gceak,  objaota  and  modea  of  wctalii|iL 
She  eanw  early  to  revwa  tlw  oimenlar  Apollo  of 
Delphi,  and  ( 4.32 )  erected  in  Rome  a  temple  in  his 
honour  as  the  plague-averting  deity.  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  another  a''climati>atiiiTi.  and  her  temple 
to  them  dates  from  The  \v(ir>hip  of  /Escula- 

tdus  *>ho  took  from  Kjiidauru-i  ("isn).  So  long  &>* 
ler  civilisation  enntinned  national  Home  kept  this 
foreign  cult,  thouj^h  intriHlnri-d  und  sanctioneil  by 
the  state,  as  Htniiethin;,'  •'I'parate  from  her  old  con- 
stitiitiiinal  reli;;ioii,  whicli  was  thus  maintained 
free  from  all  corrupting  or  disintegratine  infusion. 
Subseciuentljr  to  the  second  Punic  war,  however — 
that  tnming'point  in  her  civilisation— in  an  in- 
crediUy  abort  time  ehe  Itecaiue  penetrated  by  Greek 
influeneea,  and  threw  wide  th«  door  to  the  mytbo- 
loj^cal  tradltiona  of  Greece.  She  did  indeed  re- 
tain,  for  the  moet  part,  the  names  she  liad  ^ven 
her  gods  and  the  rites  by  which  she  worshipped 
tliem  ;  hut  these  «ere  ^'radoally  nnilrniiiiii-.l  and 
overspread  hy  Greek  notions,  until  her  lii'-Diture, 
in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  relijfion,  l>ecame  imprej;- 
natod  with  (Jreek  le^'end  and  spirit.  Nor  was  it 
(ireeee  at  lier  Im-^-i  that  Kome  follow e<l  in  this  sub- 
jection to  her  inlluenee.  (ireece  had  long  j>arted 
with  her  Ijetter  tradition**,  and  could  convey  little 
but  what  was  scepticnl  and  frivolous  of  her  own  or 
what  was  superstitious  and  fleshly  of  her  eastern 
neighbours.  .Asia  and  Egypt,  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  Greece,  and  latterly  at  first  hand, 
became  tlie  source  of  a  aombre^  aaDMialf  de^nduig 
cult,  which  Rome,  profeeaedly  a*  least  attadied  to 
her  healthier,  more  masculine  womhip,  strove 
fraitleesly  to  conntervail.  Angtisttis  did  his  liest 
to  prop  up  the  declinin<,'  reli^don  through  restora- 
tion Of  old  usages  ami  festivals,  the  rcouilding  of 
temples  on  a  nion-  nmj^iiilieent  seal-',  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  su|(>-rstitioiis  iiiitiortuliuns.  Ovid 
made  iiimself  the  poet  of  a  similar  iiis^iiration  in 
ilia  fcuti,  wherein  he  tried,  by  revivifj-ing  the 


old  forgotten  ceremonials,  to  reawaken  the  spirit 
from  which  these  had  8|)ning.  Later  emperors 
interposed  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  cause ; 
but  in  vain.  Religion  and  morals  deteriorated 
with  a  rapidity  that  help*  to  explain  the  steady, 
irresistible  advance  of  wn  reHgion  of  wUeh  Rome 
became  the  seat 

Prelkr's  Mmitcke  Mulholagie  ;  Mommsen's  Bistorp  of 
Romti  IMsl  de  CoabaiM^  Xa  Cm  AtM^u  <ISMf; 
BouabilMfenq.  aUlaitt  dSr  tm  DMmthm  dams 
rAiiMvHIl  (4  voU.  187»-82) ;  Bceeher.  ila^fMr.  JMloa 
<Ur  OritA.  m.  Ma.  Afutholoffie;  and  GeetiNi  Botariei'i 
La  Jtetiaitm  Bomaine  should  be  caoralted  for  fuller 
infoniiation«  and  the  exeettwit  artkle  in  the  Mm«)fetopSdie 
dtr  Kiau.  A  Itertumthind* ;  also  Jean  Beville,  £a  Baigvm 
d  Rome  tout  l€t  SMrts  ( 1886). 

On  Bouio,  its  hiKtory  and  sntiquitiea,  see  also  the 
articles  in  this  work  on  Casab,  Al}Ot;sTCa,  and  the  great 
•      -  ■    -  -  the 
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men  of  anoiant  Borne;  tfaoae  oa  the 
maps  of  IteHa  Aatkioa  and  Bomitn 
fouowiqg  artklaa : 

Aonrtui  lawi.  Cmison.  JngurHuL 

Alphalirt.  Church  Btateqr.  Ju^tlnfun. 

AnipliiUi.'utre.  Church  (8Mia  of  Latin  Utnguagcau'l 
AlKithooaia.  the),  Lltvnlurs. 

Arch.  OoniaL  Legion. 

Army.  Dictator.  Knmcrsls. 

Art.  DiTfnsHon.  Numli 

.^uKnriea  Emperor.  Painting, 

Bath*  Equ6»tri«n  Order.  iv.pe. 

H.v/.aiitin«  Inptie.     Kamil}-.  Pni'tor. 

Camp.  GlAtliator.  Hicnzt 

CAnon  Lnw.  UannihsL  Roman 

Cnrthagi-.  Inacriptioaa  (UoljrV 

Catac<iml«.  Italy.  Scttlpturr. 

Rome^  ( 1 )  capital  of  Floyd  county,  Georgia,  on 
the  Coosa  River,  72  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Atlanta. 
It  has  iron-foundries,  and  manufactories  of  plotighs, 
nails.  &c.,  and  shi|)s  cotton.  Pop.  (18H0)  .'W77  : 
(1890)  flS)."):.— (2)  A  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Mo 
hawk  River,  1(J9  miles  by  rail  WNW.  of  All.ariy, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  lilack  lliver 
canals.  It  contains  a  numlwr  of  nulls  and  manu- 
factories of  iron,  brass,  cop|>er,  and  other  goods. 
Here  i>  Fort  Stanwix,  winch  was  successfully 
defended  a^^'ainst  St  LiCger,  and  6  miles  to  the  south- 
east the  hattle  of  Oriskany  was  fought,  during  the 
Revolution.    Top.  (18Tr>)  12.511  ;  (1890)  14,991. 

Rome,  Prix  hk,  the  great  prize  given  by  the 
Scho^il  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Conservatory  in  Paris, 
consists  of  a  certain  sum  for  four  years,  during 
which  the  recipient  is  expected  to  study  jyainting 
at  Kome  and  to  lodge  in  the  Villa  MedicL  The 
second  prise  ia  a  goM  medal 

Roni6«SCOt«  a  name  for  Peter'p  iwnce  (q.v. ). 

Romford,  a  market-town  of  Essex,  on  the 
IBoumo  or  Rom,  12  miles  ENR.  of  L/uidon.  It 
has  large  cattle  and  com  markets,  iron-foundries, 
extensive  market-gardens,  and  a  very  large  brewerj' 
of  '  Romford  ale.'  The  churx:h  of  ht  ^ward  the 
Confessor  was  rebuilt  in  1850.  Romford  ia  the 
capital  of  tlw  Liberty  of  HaTariag-atte-Bower,  once 
part  of  the  laude  of  the  Saxan  tarn.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 
3»6l;  (1891)  8406.  See  Geotge  tinj'k  JUmtrtM 
of  Old  Romford  ( 1880 y. 

Romillyt  Sir  SajMUEL,  English  lawyer  and  law 
reformer,  was  bom  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  Hugue- 
not descent,  at  London,  March  1,  1757.  At  sixteen 
he  was  articled  to  one  of  the  Chancery  clerks,  at 
twenty-one  entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  and 
afterwaida  went  the  Midland  Circuits  bat  fonad 
fala  chief  employment  in  Chancery  praetiee.  bl784 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabean,  who  Intro- 
duced  him  to  LortI  I^nwlowne ;  in  1790  he  published 
an  able  pam)>blet  on  tlie  French  Revolution.  In 
IHOti  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Fox,  appointed 
Solicitor  ;:'-neraI  in  the  (irenville  administration, 
and  wa-s  coinpclleii  to  acci'pt  the  honour  of  knight- 
ImxhI.  He  took  his  svni  lor  t^ueenlKirough,  as  in 
later  parliamenta  for  Honham,  Wareham,  and 
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AraadeL  H«  now  devotM  hiowelfi  bv  pamphlet 
•ad  MrUaBMBtMqr  agitalMMi,  to  amliawte  tlie 
wvMugr  of  the  enmiBM  Inrt  wfcMi  at  that  tiaie 
ialHotad  CA|>itA]  PimiduoMt  (q  v.)  ou  over  200 
different  offences.  His  UNb  were  Bowion  after  fies- 
nicii  n-Jected.  Iiut  Koinilly  nevertlielfss  ^K.M>eve^e^^, 
and,  if  he  saw  little  fruit  of  his  lalxmn*  in  hi«  life 
time,  rniyle  his  name  futiKius  imr  Kuh>ih'.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  iiiitiKlftv<  t\  uf^'itAtidti. 
ami  in  opiKwing  the  snHpenxidn  of  the  Ihilx'iuH 
Corpus  Act,  the  apy  system,  and  the  ileH|iotic  acta 
of  the  government.  In  July  1818  he  waa  spoil- 
taneously  choaen  bv  tlie  electora  of  WeittminHter 
as  their  rapreaentmvap  His  wife  ilied  on  the  29th 
October  of  that  MJne  year,  and  the  shock  so  preyed 
apoo  bifl  mind  that  three  davs  after  (November  S, 
1818)  he  pat  an  end  to  his  lue.  See  bis  Sneerhai  in 
Pumammt  (8  vob.  18S0),  aod  hb  Antobiography 
(S  vola.  1840)w — His  second  son,  JoBN,  Baron 
KOMILLY,  bom  in  1802,  was  educated  at  Trinitv 
f'(>lle)s''%  < 'ainhriilp',  ami  calN^i  to  the  liar  at  (!ray  s 
Inn  in  IS'27.  Hf  wics  mmle  St)lieiU>r  g«neral  in 
1.H48,  Attoi  npy  ^'t'ncral  in  IS5<),  Mimtor  of  the  Roll« 
ill  1H51,  ami  cn  ati-il  a  i'.aron  in  lHt>6.  As  Master 
of  th«"  Kiill-.  Kiiinilly  inciiltTitally  renderwl  j;reat 
wrvic-vH  to  hix  wuntry,  li\  sii|K'riiitendjng  the  piih- 
licatioii  of  public  records  t<'iiiling  to  throw  much 
light  opoo  Enslisb  hiatoiy  aod  eventa.  He  died 
oa  Deeenber  n,  1874. 

RomiK'y.  Nkw,  II  iniiiiici|ial  Iwron^'h  ami 
Cincnif  Port  in  tin;  >M)uth  of  Kent,  K  iiiilfn  SW. 
of  liythe.  It  ri';u*e<i  to  l>e  a  ]¥)rt  in  tlie  djiy.-*  of 
Edward,  and  ih  not  now  either  on  tlie  s*'ji.h1ii)i <>  or 
on  a  naviifahle  river.  Pop.  (IHSl)  KK)7  ;  ( ls91  ) 
1906.  Old  Komney,  a  Hinall  village,  ii«  1^  mile 
farther  inland.  New  Komney  is  the  capital  of  the 
Romnev  Marmli  district  of  fertile  pastures,  has  a 
great  nlieep  fiur,  and  is  connected  with  Lydd  bv  a 
railway  line  3  milei  long.  Of  Ua  five  ohareaeB 
only  one  (St  Niehotai) remaioa. 

Romn^Tt  (  Ii:ni;(;K,  [Miiiitor,  vml-  iHirn  at  Beck- 
side,  near  DalUin-in-FHmmt,  Ljinoashirc,  on  15th 
December  (o.s.)  1734.  He  woa  the  Hecond  in  a 
family  of  ten  sons  and  one  daughter,  hie  father  a 
clever  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker;  and  after  a 
vei^  brief  ■"iMMiiiipg  be  worked  for  tm  jaan  at  hi* 
fatoer^  trade.  BleeawKile  he  eaw  araeh  of  one 
Williamaoo,  a  watdmwker»  pmioaopher*  and  al- 
chemist ;  and  meaowhtte  auo  he  carved  wood  and 
drew.  In  1755  he  was  nrticle<l  to  a  '  Count '  Steele 
at  Kendal  to  l»e  tau>;lit  '  the  art  or  science  of  a 
jiaint«r;'  in  1756  marrie*!  Mary  Aldxit  of  Kirk 
land  ;  in  1757  set  up  at<  a  portniit  |Miinter  on  his 
own  aooonnt  ;  and  ui  I7rr2  rame  up  to  London 
alone,  leavin;;  Udiind  wife,  lK»y,  and  baby  K'r' 
the  lju«t  dif<l  a  twelvemonth  after.  Of  Komney  h 
next  thirty-five  ;^°earti  there  i«  little  to  record,  1k» 
yond  his  two  visits  to  Fiance  ( 1764  ;  1700)  and  Iiin 
two  years'  renidence  in  Italy  { 1773-75),  after  which, 
for  twenty  two  yt-arn,  he  lived  in  Cavendieh  Sqnare. 
He  Mlaved  at  liia  art,  and  bis  art  so  far  rewarded 
him  that  Lord  Thnrlow  said,  *  Keynolda  and  Rom- 
aqr  divide  the  Town  :  I  amoi  the  Bomney  faction,' 
and  tliat  in  the  single  year  1786 be  made  by  portrait- 
painting  3500  giiineaM.  Of  all  his  sitters  tiie  most 
celebrated  is  t-ady  Hamilton  (o.v. ),  the  'divine 
lady,'  M>  Pioiiiney  called  her.  lie  imiiiled  her  as 
'St  Cecilia,' an  •.loan  of  .Vre,'  aM  '  A  Majrdalene,' 
an«I  in  fully  thirty  niher  characters.  The  loveliest 
of  iheni  all,  '  A  lliKcliante,'  wa*  lont  at  .^ea  on  its 
way  back  from  N'apleM  ;  Init  '  .Sen?»iliility,'  hoIcI 
originally  for  KM)  guineas,  fetclunl  £3045  "in  1890. 
MiNH  Sneyd  as  'Serena'  is  another  of  his  master- 
pieceH,  and  so  aim  ia  'The  PatMin's  Daughter' 
(»ince  IS79  in  tlie  National  Gallery  ). 

Tiie  thirty-five  yean  went  by,  aod  at  Uat,  in 
ITWi  fiomney  retamed  to  Kendal,  to  die  tlim  eo 


10feh  November  180ft  Fmitt  No;  the  true /f  nit  is 
riven  by  Edward  FitzGerald  :  '  How  toucbUig  ia 
toe  dose  of  Romney's  life.  He  married  at  twenty- 
one,  and,  liecanKC  Sir  .Josliua  and  others  had  said 
that  marriage  njHiilt  an  artist,  almont  immediately 
left  bin  wife  in  the  north,  and  saw  her  hut  twice 
till  the  end  of  hi**  life,  when  old,  nearly  mad, 
and  (jiiite  de-^date,  he  went  Imck  t<>  her,  and  she 
riveived  him,  and  nursed  him  till  he  died.  Tbia 
<iuiet  act  of  hers  is  worth  all  Romney^  pietnreo.' 

Be«  Fitzgerald's  Letten  (p.  182);  Lord  Iteoym'a 
'  Romnejr'*  Remorse ; '  Iive«  of  the  painter  hy  Hayley 
(1809),  and  his  »tm,  the  Rev.  John  Romoey  (1830); 
Hilda  Oamlin's  Romney  and  hU  Art  { lg<M ) ;  ^pinaow's 
Lanfatkxrt  Worthit*  (1877);  and  Lord  Ronald  Gower's 
Romiifyanii  Iai tertnee  ( '(ir«at  ArtisU'  Series,  1882),  with 
a  oatalognp  hy  .\lgemon  Graves  of  mora  than  900  of  Rom- 
nvy'a  works,  portraita  ninrtly,  but  seven!  abio  'fsncy 
iiabjects '  for  Boyd«ll's  iShakeepeare  Gallery,  kc 

Konorailttllt  a  town  of  Franoe  (dept.  Loir-et' 

Cher),  45  miles*  by  rail  E.  of  Tourv.    Poj.  6714 

Bomsdal.  the  valley  of  the  impetuous  Kaunia 
in  central  Norway,  which  icachct*  the  »ea  half-Yay 
iK'twi  eri  IJerj^eti  and  Trondhjcm.  It  i»  celebrated 
fi)r  its  magnilicent  scenery;  the  mountains  risie 
i)re<-ipit«usly  to  5000  feet — tbe  Trolltinder  or  Witch 
S'ee<ne»  are  0880  feet  high— the  floor  of  the  valley 
is  strewn  in  plaoea  with  gigwitift  bloelts  from 
mountain  landslips ;  and  eawadee  daifa  SOOO  feet 
down  the  fides  of^the  monntaina. 

Romsey,  a  municipal  borough  of  Hanipabire, 
on  the  Test,  8  miles  NW.  of  Southampton.  The 
tine  cruciform  abl)ev  church,  mainly  Norman,  hut 
with  Transition,  fiarly  English,  and  Decorated 
features,  wiw  the  church  once  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnerv,  founded  about  910  by  E<lward  the  Elder. 
Sir  William  Petty  wasthe(*on  of  a  Komsey  clothier; 
and  Lonl  Palmerston,  uf  whom  there  is  a  brunM 
statue  ( 1868)  in  tlie  market-place,  lived  eloee  by  nt 
Broadlanda.  A  eom  exchange  wie  bnilt  in  18(»,  a 
town-haU  in  1888.  Pop. 7l851 )  S080 ;  (1881)  tfTVL 
See  Littiehalea*  Romttf  AUey  ( 1886). 

Runiulns,  legendary  founder  and  fir>t  king  of 
Konie,  son  by  Nlarx  of  Rhea  Silvia,  the  daughter 
of  kin^  Numitor  of  Alba  Longa,  was  along  with 
his  twin-brother  Remus  exi>o«*<l  bv  their  uncle 
Amnlius,  who  had  uaarped  Numitor^s  throne,  but 
waa  suckled  by  a  ahe-wolf.  and  brought  ap  by  the 
shepherd  Panetalns  and  his  wife  Aoca  Laorentia. 
In  t.'ss  B.C.  he  founded  hie  eltiir  on  the  Tiher»  alow 
his  brother,  and  invited  far  hu  dtiiene  all  homeloM 
fugitivea  around,  who  carried  oft  Sabine  maidens 
for  their  wives.  After  Romulus  bad  seen  the 
KoniatiH  and  Saliincs  united,  and  firmly  estab- 
li>-he<l  his  citv,  he  was  carried  up  to  tbe  heavens 
in  a  chariot  01  lira  (716  blo.)^  and  later  ironliipped 

a."  (^'uirinus. 

Romulnti  Aoinutulnb  See  Odoaobb  ;  and 

Italy,  Vol  VI.  p.  '247. 

Ronaldjshay.  See  Obkney  Islands. 
RoBeesvaDen.  BeeRoutm 

RonclKlione^  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  10 milee 

NNW.  of  Rome.    Pop.  MM. 

Ronda«  a  Moorish  town  of  S{>ain,  stands  on 
each  side  uf  a  gnmd  gorge  through  which  flows 
the  Goadiaro,  and  acroMs  which  two  bridges  are 
stretched,  one  256  feet  from  the  water,  4S  mDes  W. 
of  Malaga.    Pop.  19,181. 

Roildean  ( Fr.  l.  a  form  of  jxiom  characterised 
by  cloaely-knit  rhymes  and  a  refrain,  and,  as 
defined  in  the  17th  century,  consisting  of  thirteen 
line.H,  divided  into  three  nneoual  strophes  ;  the  two 
or  three  tirHt  words  of  the  nrst  line  serve  aa  the 
burden,  aod  leenr  after  the  ei^th  and  thirteenth 
linsa  Kbaabeenbraagbtinto^aebiySwinhnniBb 
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Rondo  ( It&l.),  the  nioflt  obvioas  and  elementar}' 
iotm  in  mOBiCt  in  wtiicli  the  firet  subject,  clearly 
mulEed  oot,  followed  by  a  itecond,  more  or  lean 
definite,  recurs  again  in  \t»  original  key.  In  later 
developments  the  repetition  may  take  place  twice, 
thrice,  or  even  four  timcK,  M>metin)e«  in  jiart  only, 
or  in  moditied  Unui,  tlte  intervening  ftcctions  being 
varied  in  diflerent  waya  A  large  proportinu  uf 
Nong'*  Hnd  iimtnimental  piec«»  are  in  this  form  ; 
and  the  linal  ni<i\'eiiie)it  <it  u  ^•llnatn,  qmpbODyt  or 
concerto  is  fretjucntly  a  rondo, 

SOBdOMtf  till  187*2  a  liant-village  of  New  York, 
on  tlie  Hudson  Rivor,  wiUi  a  pop.  of  1(^000  j  now 
a  part  of  KiogRtOB, 

Roiige«  JoHAMK.  See  Germ  ax  Catholics. 

RiOVMrd,  PiKRRS  DB,  Uw  '  Prince  of  Poets ' 
to  hie  eoatoni|>oraries,  was  bom  at  tlie  ChAtean  de 
la  PoiMowoitoek  in  VendOme^  September  11»  1524. 
At  nine  be  waa  aeni  to  the  Coil^  de  Navarre, 

but  soon  after  entered  the  service  of  the  Dauphin 
as  page,  and  on  his  master's  death  (1536)  became 
attfic'lied  to  the  hou^eliolil  of  tl;i'  Puo  d'Orleans. 
wcond  son  of  tlie  kinj{.  In  iii'dii  he  accompa&ietl 
.Iaine!<  V.  of  s  litl  ind  hack  to  liis  kinplotii  with 
his  new  briiie,  Marie  de  Lorraine,  and,  aft*M-  a  stA}' 
«i  nearly  tliree  yearx  at  the  Seottish  and  six  months 
at  tiie  English  court,  returned  to  France  to  re  enter 
the  service  of  the  duke.  But  his  career  was  soon 
cut  short  ))v  deafness,  tlie  result  of  an  illness, 
whereupon  !ie  determined  to  abandon  arms  for 
letteiib  Aooordingly  ho  repaired  to  the  College  de 
Coqaerai,  then  UMer  Daurat,  the  *  dark  star '  of 
tbe  liunoiia  PWad*.  Here  nlto  studied  at  the 
same  iima  three  othen  of  the  leven,  Balf,  Bellean, 
and  Joachim  du  Bellay.  The  Dtjnw  tt  Illustra- 
tion de  la  Langue  Fran^ise,  written  by  the  last, 
appeared  in  1549,  tbe  mauifeHto  of  the  movement — 
a  revolution  in  French  poetry.  Honaard's  period  of 
•tndy  lasted  for  Neven  \  i  u  -  and  bore  its  nrst  fniit 
in  1560  in  the  four  imkiLh  of  his  Orim,  the  Iwnt 
practical  illustration  of  the  I'leiade  doct lines.  TIkj 
volume  excited  the  most  violent  upimsitiori  among 
the  adherents  of  the  older  national  school,  but  on 
the  whole  the  new  party  had  the  beat  of  tbe  con- 
travene, and  their  method  made  Its  wav.  Bonsard 
was  a  /avonriteof  Marguerite,  sister  of  Henr\'  TT., 
wui  was  penrioned  botli  by  Henry  II.  and  Vra.u 
eoialL  In  ISBS  api)eu«d  Ua  ^inowv  nnd  tbe  fifth 
book  of  hie  Oefet ;  liis  ffymiu  in  1855 ;  the  eonela- 
sion  of  the  Amours  in  1556;  and  in  ISOO  CEuvres 
CompMfs,  collected,  it  is  said,  by  request  of  Mary 
Stoar  . ,  V  ife  of  Fmncis  II.  Twenty  days  after 
the  iJU4.^'>.ki  re  of  St  Bartholomew  liuuMud  pub- 
lished l.ii  Fruiiriiu/i\  a  fragment  of  an  epic,  wnich 
fortunately  he  diil  not  complete.  Charles  IX. 
heaped  further  fav<tnrx  vii>on  the  lucky  jMiet,  who 
after  the  kitig's  deatli,  feeling  the  hurden  of  en- 
feebled health,  retired  to  tlie  ahliey  of  ("roi\-\  al 
in  V'endAme,  where  be  spent  inont  of  his  remaininii^ 
years  in  lettered  ease,  bononred  to  the  end  with 
the  attentions  of  the  great.  In  15M  he  collected 
and  republished  hie  whole  works  In  one  volume, 
and  died  at  his  priory  of  8t  Coemo  at  Toms  in 
Deoember  1885. 

The  best  edition*  of  hU  works  are  by  Prosper  Rlanche- 
main  (8  voU.  lXi7-<f7)  and  Ch.  Msrty-Laveaux  (6  voU. 
1887-91).  See  sUo  8sinte-Beuve'»  ^upru  Chouirt  de 
Jtontard  (1828),  and  the  stadies  by  UobefBer  (Dresden, 
1874 )  and  ChaUndon  ( 1875). 

Rood  (A.S.  rdrf,  'a  gallowu.  mva,'  akin 
to  rod),  a  cro^s  or  cnicifix,  i>ften  al.-m  applied  to 
the  actual  cn>!«8  on  which  onr  Lord  Min'erpd,  al- 
though, when  used  to  signify  the  relies  of  the  tnie 
cross,  it  is  commonly  found  with  tlie  prehx  Holy, 
from  which  Holyrood  at  Edinburgh  derives  it»* 
naiao.  In  its  most  ordinaiy  signiflcation  rood  is 
•fpUed  to  the  laige  and  attiking  enNillx  whfcb 


was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  in 

mediievai  cfanrches.    On  either  eido  of  tlM  .  . 

most  oonnnonly  were  placed  figuna  of  the  Blened 
Viigla  Mid  8t  John,  in  allusion  to  John,  xix.  28. 
The  manner  of  placing  the  rood  differed  in  different 
churches  ;  most  commonly  it  stood  upon  a  gallery 
or  screen  at  the  cntranep  of  the  chancel,  which  was 
called  the  Rood-loft  or  Koo4l  serei-n,  and  which  was 
sometimes  of  stone,  but  ofteiier  of  wood,  richly 
carved  ami  painted.  In  England,  after  the  Re- 
formation, the  rood  of  course  was,  as  a  nile» 
removed  from  all  churches;  but  in  a  good  many 
Qoontry  churches  the  rood-screen  still  remains  in 
a  more  or  le>..s  j>crfeet  form.  Often,  when  the  rood- 
screen  itaelf  has  disappeared,  the  staircase  in  the 
wall  leading  up  to  it  still  may  be  seen.  A  ▼eiy 
fine  foralm  wrampla  of  tbo  rood  is  In  tbe  gnu 
chureh  of  LottTafn.   See  SciSBir. 

Rood,  a  nieaHuro  of  surface,  the  fourth  part  of 
an  acre,  and  coataiuing  40  square  poles  or  pwoiies 
or  1210  square  yaida.  The  square  rod  or  rood  need 
in  estimating  inaHB«vorJi  is  equal  to  878|  aqnare 
feek 

Roof*  The  coverings  of  houses  vary  in  even* 
cHniat«  and  every  age.  In  warm  countries,  mucIi 
as  India,  Hat  roofs,  covered  with  cement,  arc  alinnnt 
invariably  used.  Those  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Assyria  abo  wera  flat,  and  were  composed  of 
wooden  lieamn,  0OTere«1  with  thick  layers  of  earth, 
formine  an  impenetrable  protection  from  the 
fierce  neat  of  the  enn.  In  oooatiies  whwo  tbe 
climate  is  milder,  and  laiii  mavt  abmda&t,  tooh 
sloping  from  a  eentral  tUge  an  tbo  ami  Sana. 


i'ig.  1. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  constructed  their  rooib 
in  this  way.  Those  of  Greece  were,  in  import- 
ant works,  covemi  with  marble  slabs,  car^ully 
grooved  together,  so  sm  must  effectually  to  protect 
the  interior  fram  caia.  In  the  oommai  hoildinss 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  roofiag^tileB  are  need.  In 
the  rainy  climate  north  of  the  Alps  roofs  of  a 
much  steeper  pitch  are  employed,  so  as  the  more 
reatlily  to  throw  oti'  rain  and  8now.  The  angle  at 
the  ridgo  is  not  uncommonly  a  right  angle;  and 
rooie  elated  in  tbe  nsnal  way  ebowd  nevar  ba  law 


Fig.  f. 


than  ^d  of  the  span  (or  width  between  supports) 
in  height.  \Vlicn  1  a r^e  .slates  aM  Uad  ||tb Of  tfao 
span  in  heijjht  >\  ill  suffice. 

When  n>ofs  are  well  construct^Ml  they  serve  to 
bind  the  walls  together,  and  thus  to  strengthen  the 
hnllding ;  tlMgrmnsI  not  be  made  too  h««vy,  otli» 
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wise  they  cnish  the  wall-.  Tlie  jictiial  covcriri);  of 
the  roof  and  its  8upporl<»arc  therefore  ma<Ie  ax  light 

ftx  [HHwihle,  ami  tin- 
8trenf;th  coneentrated 
in  principals  or  tnuwe*. 
The  following  are  the 
commoDeMt  forma  of 
tbeM  trtuM:  Fig.  1 
renreMnto  vbat  i» 
called  a  king-poal  roof 
(A  being  tbe  king- 
poHt).  and  fic.  2  a 
queen-post  roof  (li,  B 
lieinc  tiu'  (jUwn-poetK). 
The  Ittttt'i-  i>  UHe«l  for 
wi.ItT  "pariK  than  the 
foniitT.  ami  lia>  the 
advanta^  of  leavinj^'  tin-  tcntu'  of  the  nuif  di-ar 
of  timberx,  so  that  attic  rooms  may  l>e  intrtKluced. 
The  other  ineinl)ers  of  the  triiss  are  named  as 
ibUowt:  C,  C,  C,  C,  hngm  or  stmt«;  D.  1).  tie 

beams ;  £,  E,  E,  E, 
principal  niften ;  F, 
r,  ridge-pieoea ;  G,  G. 
JnSi  MifUiw ;  tlMM  •tut 
the  ndge-pieoe  are  hid 
across  from  trans  to 
tniRM,  and  carry  tiie 
cniiiiiuin  raftors,  J  J. 
H  if*  a  ciilhir.  K,  K, 
the  iK)le  plaii'H,  ami  L, 
L,  tlie  wali  plati'M,  lire 
laid  alont;  at  the  wall- 
head,  to  bind  the  wall 
and  feefe  of  nflen  to- 
gether. 
The  aliove  qratem  of 
oonatmction  baa  been  need  from  a  verjr  eeny  time 
to  the  preaent  day.  The  earlv  Christian,  and 
piobdbfy  the  BiMMko,  haailicw  had  eiaetlj  ndi 
roolk  In  early  GoOde  timee  nob  at  ttm  Idnd 
were  made  ornamental  by  car^'ing  the  king-poat, 
and  moulding  the  tie-beam.  During  the  Decorateil 
style  an  arch  or  a  aeriea  of  canti*  (A,  .\)  wan  in- 
tnxluced,  as  shown  in  d^.  .S,  4,  ami  5.  Afi  tho 
style  proj<re»«e<l  curve<l  braces  were  {ilacid  umirr 
tlie  tie-b(Mun,  to  aupport  it ;  theae  were  carved,  and 
mied  on  etanak  eoilwla,  the  mndnla  betirwn 


Fig.  4. 


,he  lirace--  tlifwall  IxMnir  flll''>l  witli  tracfrv. 

in  tli<'  IVriK.'n<liL-iilar  style  the  central  part  of  tlie 
tie-beam  is  cut  away,  and  the  Iteautiful  hammcr- 
D  roof 8  of  the  period  beoome  naoal  (aee  lig.  6). 
roof  of  Wertuiaater  Hall  ta  one  of  the  flneat 


examples  of  this  kind  of  roof  Tliene  open  timU^r 
rf)ofH  are  irinch  nse<l  in  En^'lantl  in  churrlicg 

aixi  IiuIIh,  hnt  ahroad  oliu-fiy  in  the  latter,  a-^  (he 
church  roofd  were  more  frequently  vaults.  In 


VlgLft. 

modern  times,  when  great  spans  have  to  Ik-  nK)fe<l 
over,  comhinationH  similar  to  thowj  us<h1  in  lattice 
bridges  (see  Hriik.e,  Vol.  II.  p.  411)  are  required. 
Iron  haa  been  intrtHiuced,  and  by  means  of  it,  apacea 
of  almoat  any  width  can  be  roofed  over.  See  also 
Ceiling.  Mansakd  Roof,  Fan-tracxby,  fte. 

Rook  {Cormis  /rt(yUe^is),  a  species  of  ClUW, 
common  in  Britain  and  in  many  part*  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  especially  in  northern  antf  central  regiona. 
In  late  autumn  tliere  is  a  miKratimi  from  the  CoO- 
tinent  to  the  o)ist<'rn  shores  of  IJritain,  and  a  return 
in  early  spring.  Some  of  the  characters  of  the 
rtK)k  have  l>een  contnustetl  with  those  of  other 
8|)ecies  of  Corvus  in  tlie  artii  le  ("ROW.  The  iilumagc 
is  bluish  black ;  the  forehead,  cheeka,  ana  throat 
are  bare  ;  the  bill,  legs,  and  fwt  are  black.  White 
and  piebald  spots  aometimea  occur.  The  rook 
dooB  not  breed  till  it  ia  about  two  yeara  old. 
The  neatk  boUt  of  twiga  with  a  lining  of  graoa 
•ad  rooli,  ia  idnioat  alwaya  on  a  lof^  tree.  The 
nolay  cawing  of  tbe  bnilden  in  Bfarch  is  one  of  the 
familiar  aigDs  of  departing  wfaiter.  Tbe  eggs  { three 
to  five)  are  bluiah  green  with  olive-brown  mark- 
inga.  A«  to  fcKxl,  the  rook  is  almost  omnivorous, 
but  it  (leiK-nds  in  groat  part  on  insects  and  grul>». 
Unlike  tiie  t  row,  the  r<M)k  is  characteristically  a 
»(K-ial  liir'l.  irt  iiing  in  great  llocks,  nesting  in  r«K>k- 
erie?>,  ami  sumciimescomhining  to  lieat  oflTa common 
f<M'.  Confident  periiaps  iti  their  numerical  strength, 
and  reliant  on  their  ha)>it  of  posting  sentinels, 
rooks  are  by  no  means  shy,  for  they  sometitnes 
nest  in  tbe  trees  of  a  town  garden,  and,  though 
mueb  afhdd  of  a  gun,  aoon  grow  accoatomed  to 
scarecTovrs  and  noise.  They  are  verv  wide-awake 
birda,  exbibitins  no  amall  degree  of  tnat  acnteoess 
whieh  is  (rften  diaplaye<l  by  gregarious  birds  and 
beasta.^  Thqr  show  sagacity  m  choosing  fit  tr^s 
on  which  to  nest,  in  jKwting  sentinels  who  warn 
the  othera  when  danger  threatens,  and  in  distin- 
pushing  re.il  from  fictitious  sdurrcs  nf  alarm, 
riiough  <inarrelling  and  mutual  r<>l(lH.>ry  are 
common  (luring  the  nest-building,  there  is  no 
ilonht  that  iiMiks  have  a  sort  of  sr^-ial  feeling, 
wliich  mjuiifi'--ts  itself  somctiiii'  s  in  the  punishtiieut 
which  they  inllict  on  an  oil'eudint^  menil«er.  The 
aame  rool<s  seem  to  take  poaseaaion  of  their  old 
oeata  year  after  year,  renniring  the  damage  done 
by  the  winter  storms.   The  male  rook  feeds  the 
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female  amiiduously  dnring  Inenhation,  and  toine- 
timeii  lakM  her  place  on  the  ncak  Both  parents 
bring  food  to  tbeir  voung  ones,  and  the  mstlinsa 
are  provided  with  little  stones  ewentiri  to  tM 
fpinding  of  the  food  in  the  gizaud.  The  nok 
can  \>e  tati)e<l,  and  may  exhibit  something  of  the 
imitative  power  poHKessed  by  several  relatM  birds. 
While  rooks  are  nseful  in  so  far  aa  they  destroy 


Book  {Comufimgiligiu). 


many  injurious  insects  and  grobs,  they  sometimes 
damage  tree*  by  breaking  off  the  twjgi^  they  root  up 
glMH  Mid  yoang  com.  and  do  other  danage  to  the 
erope.  In  moderate  nnmbeni  they  are  ttMfiU,  but 
in  multitudes  they  are  oompellea  to  leave  their 
natural  food  and  become  injurious. 

Rooke*  Sir  Georuk,  British  admiral,  was  bom 
in  1690,  near  Canterbury,  at  the  con ntr>'- seat  of 
his  father.  Sir  William' Kooke.  Entt  rin^'  ('lie  nav^', 
he  foood  hintelf  at  thirty  a  poet  ca]<tain,  and  in 
1689  was  promoted  to  the  rank  ol  rear*admiral  of 
the  red.  He  took  part  in  the  aetioD  off  Beachy 
Head  hetweM  the  Earl  of  Tontagtaii  and  a  French 
fleet  under  TonrviUe ;  and  in  IflR  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  memorable  battle  off  Cape 
La  Hojjnp,  fought  between  tlie  Frencli  fleet  and 
tlio  couiliiiie'il  KnL'lifth  iinil  I)utcli  force  under 
Aiimiiiil  KusMell.  For  this  lio  rM'«?ive<l  the  rank  ot 
vice  iuliiiiral  of  the  re<l,  kiiij^hthood,  and  a  jMjnfion 
of  £\0(H)  a  yt'ar.  In  170"2  he  coniinanded  the  expe- 
<iitiii!i  iij;iiiii.st  Cadiz,  and  ile^troywl  the  Plate  fleet 
in  the  iHirt  of  Vico.  In  conjunction  with  Sir 
Clouilesfey  .Shovel  lie  accompli«neil  the  capture  of 
Gibniltar.'  21>«t  July  1704.  On  the  9th  Angnst  of 
the  Miino  ytrar  he  en^'iKed  utF  Malaga  a  modi 
heavier  Fnnich  fleet  under  the  Comte  die  Tonloaae, 
and  fought  one  of  the  bloodieat  ef  aaval  battles, 
the  hononre  of  whieh  lairly  remained  with  the 
English,  thongh  the  eeeape  of  the  memy'H  fleet 
through  the  hazy  weather  rendere«I  it  a  soniewhat 
barren  triumph.  The  Atrugcle  ia.«ted  thn)ugh 
nearly  a  whole  day  ;  the  Freiicli  lo«?<  wiis  uiiwards 
of  Mkm,  the  F-iiK'ti-'li  ii|iwar(U  of  L><HK)  iiifii.  Sir 
tieorpe  \va«  rcoelveil  with  iiiiirkfd  (listiiictinii  hy 
Queen  Aiine,  hut,  limliiif^'  tiic  ;,'ov erimieiit  hostile  to 
him  1)11  ii.iliiii.-al  },'r<)uiiiU,  rc>i^'Tio<l  Iuh  iMtijiloyiiientH 
aa  well  a-i  lii^  seat  in  iiarliainent,  nn<l  led  the  life 
of  a  quiet  country  Keiitleman  on  the  funiily  piopeitj 
in  Kent  till  his  deatli.  '24th  January  1709. 

Roon,  .Al.IIUKCHT  TllKODolt  EmIL,  CofNT  VON, 
l'ni-'«ian  soldier.  \va^  Itorii  at  PleuMhii^'iTi  tii>;ir 
Kolliert;  in  Foiiierania  on  ;iOtli  April  IHO.'j,  ciitereil 
the  army  in  IH-Jl,  wa.**  aiij'oiiited  in  1S27  to  t4-aoh 
in  the  oa<let  hcIiooI  of  Berlin,  and  joine^l  tlie  general 
BtafT  in  1833.  He  held  amongst  other  mMMoaB 
that  of  topographer  in  the  general  .'<tafr  maxrey 
( 1H33-35),  teacher  in  the  militery  acailemy  (1885), 
militaiy  tntor  to  Prince  Frederiok-Charlea  (1848), 
and  member  of  the  eommlmion  for  TBOiganimuE  the 


Prussian  army  (18S8K  In  the  la»<t-quoted  year  he 
was  made  war  miaiater,  and  in  IMl  marine  mialstar 
as  welL  He  eanied  the  bill  for  armv  laform 
thnmi^  the  Heoaeef  Bepnoentatlvee;  taeeSBete 
of  hie  laboon  in  reonfaninng  the  army  were  brill- 
iantly realised  in  the  great  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71. 
His  rewards  included  the  title  of  count  ( 1871 )  and 
tlie  rank  of  tieM  niap*hal  (1873).  For  a  few 
iiioiitliM  hefiire  IiIh  retirement  (November  1H73)  lie 
acted  a.-*  jiresiilent  of  the  Praseian  cabinet.  He 
dieii  ill  Berlin  on  2.'1<1  Fehniary  1879.  A  nujiil 
.  of  Karl  Kitter  ((j.v. ),  Von  IUx>n  illustrated  liii« 
teacher's  methods  in  an  elementary  work  on  general 

Oraphv  ( 12th  ed.  1868)  and  in  a  more  advanced 
dealing  with  general  geography,  ethnology, 
and  poliUcs  (Sd  ed.  1847-55).  See  Life  by  Von 
(ionler  (187V),  aa  aaonTmooa  life  (Gtttemloh. 
1888),  and  DtniCHA*  JBtvM  (1890^1). 

Root.  The  exact  ubc  of  the  term  in  liotAny  is 
not  (|uite  fixed.  Old  UBa;;e  rehtrioted  it  to  the 
1  roots  of  .seed  plants,  the  organs  of  other  plants 
I  whieh  hR\e  the  same  ^,'eneral  functi<in,s  reeeiving 
variuiis  iiaMic«  ;  thus  the  nwits  of  cryptopiiiis  were 
called  rhi/oidB.  The  formal  definition  of  root  then 
used  to  be  a  )>art  of  a  plant  which  produces  no 
leaves,  whioli  has  its  ^rowiuK-point  protected  by  a 
root-cap,  and  which  is  develo|>ed  en<logenoasly — 
from  tne  inner  and  not  from  the  outer  timnei. 
But  it  ia  more  satisfactory  to  use  the-woid  in 
its  physiological  rather  thmi  in  ite  stcictbr  mor- 
phological eenae^  and  to  deaoribe  aa  tooIb  all  tlioee 
parts  of  planta  whieh  ( 1 )  abaorb  nonriahment  from 
the  soil  or  from  water  and  not  from  the  air,  (2) 
fix  the  plant  to  the  earth,  (3)  and  grow,  as  a 
rule,  (lowHicanit  into  the  earth,  and  away  from 
the  light,  not  umtards,  and  towards  the  light,  as 
'  shoot* '  do.  TnuB  not  only  the  complex  roots  of 
the  seed  jilants,  Imt  also  the  rhizoiiU  of  crypto- 
piiim  and  tlie  iii\i-elia  of  fungi  are  calle<l  roots, 
in  contra<li.stinrtii)ii  to  all  those  parts  of  plants 
which  grow  upwards  towanis  the  li^ht,  and  which 
produce  reproductive  organs,  which  may  con- 
veniently be  called  shoots.  But  it  il  distinctly 
to  be  understood  that  organs  of  the  aame  kintl, 
from  the  moiphokmcal  poiut  of  view,  may  have 
different  foima  and  oilBmnt  ftmetjona  i  thna  ahoota 
may  fmrntioii  m  voota,  and  loota  nav  grow  m»  into 
the  air  aa  alioota.  FavtlMr  InformMioa  aa  to  the 
physiology  of  roota  will  be  fooad  in  the  article  upon 
Vegetablb  Physioukiy;  in  this  artiele  it  is 
ciiietly  the  moipholegyof  roots  that  will  be  dealt 

with. 

As  the  leaf  surface  of  a  seed  rilant  is  developed 
the  rtKit  system  grows;  in  a  large  sunflower  it 
occupies  afxiut  one  cubic  yard,  in  a  large  tree 
hunareils  of  cubic  yards.  This  system,  reHulting 
from  the  branching  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
other  roots,  the  ultimate  divisions  consisting  of 
root^hidri,  is  so  complete  that  aearoely  the  space  of 
a  quarter  cubic  iaen  is  onoccnpied.  AbniidaBoe 
of  water,  to  balance  the  trauMpiration,  and  ef  aalts, 
for  other  purposes  of  plant-life,  ia  thoa  aeenied. 
The  root  system  of  aquatic  planta  la  small,  water 
being  easily  obtained  and  transpiration  alight 

An  roota  at  first  are  thin  bair-Iike  organs  ;  the 
greater  tliickness  that  those  of  the  dicotvle<lons 
attain  is  due  to  a  secondary  growth.  The  thickened 
roots  serve  only  as  organs  of  attachment,  and  of 
course  iu«  conducting  channels,  but  not  at  all  as 
organs  of  altsorjition.  These  aVieorbing  part.H,  root- 
hairs,  are  protuU'ranees  of  the  outer  laver  of  cells 
of  the  roots.  They  arise  shortly  liehind  the  grow- 
ing tip,  and  they  die  olf  in  a  few  days,  so  that  onlv 
an  inch  or  two  of  root  bears  root-hairs.  In  this 
way  the  root-hairs  are  continnally  brought  into  con* 
tact  with  portions  of  untomdied  aoO. 

A  tongUndinal  aeetion  near  the  apmt  of  a  root 
ef  a  aeeaplant  ahowa  the  faUftwlBganMigenMnt  ef 
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part*.  Near  the  apex  U  the  growing-point,  a  mass 
of  actively  dividing  cells,  called  the  primary  tneri- 
stem  ;  by  ilivi.sion  the«e  give  rise  to,  below,  several 
]«y«n of  aimple cella  (the  ioot-eiq> ),  above,  the  main 
nmrn  of  the  root»  imioli,  immediately  above  the 
primary  meiirtem,  ctmeieta  merely  of  aanle  *BMti> 
8tem '  cells.  A  little  higher  op  the  merimm  diffbr- 
enti&teH  into  three  layers — the  demiatogen,  the 
l>eriblt'tii,  and  ti»e  pleroine.  These  under^  further 
ilifTcrrnti;ition,  m  tliat  a  inatur»»  root  consutsof  the 
followiii;;  ]>nrt»  :  ( 1 )  nn  (uiicr  Iftyer,  the  epidermis, 
de%'elope<i  from  tlu'  iliMiiiato^'fn  ;  {'2  \  st-M-nil  layers 
of  simple  cells,  the  cortf\,  (lovelom-d  frcmi  the  peri- 
hlein ;  (3)  the  tlhro  vasciihir  cvlindi-r,  an  iniuT 
most  nia.<«H  of  xiniplc  cells,  and  the  pith,  Ixith 
developed  from  the  plerome.  The  root-cap  serves 
as  *  protection  to  the  delicate  gmwing-point  of  the 
toot  as  it  foiraea  ite  way  through  the  soil.  It  is 
ooBtiBaoaely  worn  awav  oy  the  particles  of  the  soil, 
and  eODtmnoosly  rwormed  by  the  primary  nieri- 
stem  cella.  Tbo  opidanili  Undo  tm  wfaiote  to- 
eether,  sod  inoay  of  Itt  eella  develop  into  long 
hairs,  the  ahftorhing  root-hairs  already  mentioneil. 
The  cortex  has  no  special  fnnction.  The  bundle 
sheath,  when  it  occurs,  separates  the  cortex 
sharply  from  the  rest  of  the  root.  The  fibru- 
\  ascular  cj'linder  Is  the  part  of  the  root  that  acts 
as  tlie  channel  for  the  ascending  water  and  saltH 
ii  riiili'  nii\'),  and  gives  it  also  its  xtrcngth  as  an 
organ  of  attachment.  The  cylinder  consists  of 
smaller  bandies  of  wood  vesMels  and  of  bast  fibres 
arranged  alternately.  The  centra  of  A  young  root 
is  occupied  by  iiitli. 

Secondary' tnickenmg  may  oeenr  in  roots  as  in 
stems,  and  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of 
actively  dividinf  oeUi^  the  eamUom.  Ttao  bnndlee 
of  wood  and  nvk  ato  placed  aHetnatefy  in  a 
cylinder,  and  the  cambium  ring  seen  in  transverse 
section  waves  in  and  out  so  that  it  passes  inside 
the  bjist  bnii<lli"j  .-uiil  (lut'-ide  the  \v(km1  ])und](.>n. 
The  rt'suli  of  tills  i.H  tliul  tlic  MH'on<iary  thickening' 
of  Mmt«  n-*uhH  in  a  nia.sa  of  tissue  similar  to  tliiit 
foriiiwl  bv  seoondary  thickening  of  steins  (we 
Stkm  ).  rhickene<l  rootM  nsn.dly  lose  tlu-ir  ori- 
ginal cortex  and  epidermis  and  ^cain  a  frc-^h  cover- 
ing in  the  following  way.  A  laver  of  tif*ue,  the 
root-sheath  or  endodermis,  is  dilierentiated  which 
envelops  the  fibro-vascoUur  cylinder ;  %vithin  this 
lies  a  layer  of  pareacbyma,  aimple  tissue;  it  is 
called  the  pericamUwn  or  ^helloeen.   This  layer 

! lives  rise  to  the  new  covering,  wliich  oonaiits  of 
wo  parts,  phellodem  and  periderm  (which  la  of 
cork),  corrwyoadiag  to  the  ocfgiaal  aortas  and 
epidermis. 

Form*  of  Ii<»,ln  uf  Snuf  Pltnits. — Tlic  ].riniary 
root  is  merely  the  enlHr^,'i'd  radicdo  of  tlie  M-cdlinj;  : 
it  iH  tlie  direct  prolongation  of  the  stem.  All 
secondary  roots  ari.ne  from  tliif*  first  nwt ;  tlie 
sf<'oii.liii  \  1  om  >  iiiiiy  give  ri-^e  t<>  otlicrH  uiul  ho  on 
until  llie  I'uiiinion  mucli-brHncbe<l  root  is  fornnMl. 
If  the  nriniary  root  is  very  thin  the  whnhj  synteni 
is  called  a  fasciculated  root ;  if  the  secondary* fibres 
are  also  very  fine  it  is  oelled  a  ibrous  root  (e.g. 
the  grasses) ;  if  the  fibres  are  very  much  thickenml 
it  is  said  to  be  a  tabnous  root  (e.g.  the  dahlia). 
Wfaaa  the  primaiy  root  is  noch  thicker  than  the 
aMondanr  roots  it  b  called  a  tap-root,  and  may  be 
further  elassified  according  to  its  (ibape,  as  spindle- 
shaped  (e.g.  the  carrot)  or  turnip  slia|Hil.  Much- 
thickened  riM>t«  are  nHually  KtorelioUM-s  of  ((mmI 
material  e.^'.  ibe  fiLx  iciilate*!  nwit  of  ibe  Turk's 
rap,  ,  oi  till-  tai>  root  of  tlie  tiimiii.  KiHitf*  are 
iiNo  dfcciilx'il  it-^  tlesby  (e.f,'.  tlie  lie<-t-root ),  or  as 
woimIv  (e.g.  tlie  rcxitn  of  tree* ).  Fleshy  root.-* 
u^tually  die  in  the  autumn  ;  wmxly  nMits  may  live 
for  many  yearn,  even  when  the  shiKit!*  die  down 
every  aatomn.  Roots  are  osaally  buried  in  the  soil, 
Imt  diay  nay  he  aerial,  aa  for  iaatanca  tha  toota  of 


climbing  plants  such  as  ivy ;  these  arise  from  the 
stem  and  fix  the  plants  to  their  copportM.  In  the 
tropisB  many  pUuits  have  aerial  roots  -,  thu.s  the 
nungravoforBaloreatain  thaawampa.  The  Indian 
fig  haa  aerial  roota  from  which,  after  Ihqy  have 
beeonalbtad  In  the  gmnd,  new  plants  may  spring. 
Oreldda  an  examnlea  of  the  Epipliy  tes,  which  have 
aerial  roots  which  merely  fix  the  jdants  to  trees 
but  do  not  derive  any  nourisbinent  fnim  them. 
Ai|natir  pbints  oft<^n  bavc  riMit.s  \\  liicli  do  not  pene- 
tiiite  into  tlie  niiul  but  float  freely  in  the  water. 
Many  jilant.-^  "ill  loriii  new  rrnit-  alter  all  the  old 
ones  have  l>eeii  cut  olF  if  they  are  piared  in  water 
or  ill  a  damp  Hiil.  This  is  taken  ad\  aiitage  of  bv 
gardeners  in  their  method  of  propagating  such 
plants  as  fuchsias,  nlnandmi.  Sec  from  cattinga. 

Esculent  roots  are  nnmerons,  and  many  roots  also 
contain  secretions  either  peenliar  to  Uiemselves,  or 
more  abundant  than  in  the  other  pacta  of  tlie  jdant, 
and  become  therefore  nsefnl  in  medicine  or  ra  the 
arts,  while aona aia  voiTpaiaonons.  The  roots  nsed 
for  food,  biddaa  tlMnber  (q.v.).  Bulb  (q.v.), 
and  Corm  (q.v.),  aro  generally  those  which  are 
thick  and  ftesny.  The  plants  to  which  they  belong 
are  of  very  different  genera  and  orders — some  of 
tlie  natural  order  Cniciferw,  a.-*  the  tnrtiip  and 
otben*  <if  the  gciuiH  Bra^-sica — some  of  the  order 
( "lienojxiiliiiceji-,  a.-,  beet  Riul  mangold  wurzel — 
some  of  the  order  I'mlK'Hifera-,  an  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  &c.  — ami  (tome  of  the  onler  Leguminosft'. 

Compartftiir. — Miwt  of  the  Thallophytes  (  AlgiR, 
Fungi,  and  Lichens)  have  only  a  mdimeotaiy 
differentiation  into  stem,  leaf,  and  root,  or  none  at 
all ;  but  tlie  inost  highly  developed  members  of 
each  division  have  an  outward  distinction  of  porta 
to  wbieh  aoah  tame  aiay  be  given ;  atill  tlie  nwia 
even  of  fbeae  aie  diitinguifl)iable  from  the  roots  at 
vascular  plants  by  the  absence  of  a  root-cap,  and 
by  their  branching,  which  is  never  endogenous. 

The  Viuscular  ( 'ryptngains  — frnis,  bursetails,  lyco- 
|hk1«,  &c. — -are  higiily  ditlerentiateil  in  form  and 
in  their  tissue**.  'Iiio  nwts  arine  in  acropetal  succes- 
sion on  the  stem,  or  in  inanv  ferns  on  the  petioles  ; 
tlieir  branching  is  iiionopial  or  <lichotonious  ;  they 
are  all  alike— tlie  first  r(H>t  never  becomeH  like  a 
tap  root,  tlie  lateral  roots  arise  from  the  innermost 
layer  of  the  cortex.  The  roota  grow  by  snccessive 
divisions  of  an  apical  edt  The  Selaginella?,  a  group 
of  the  Lycopodineie,  are  remarkable  for  having  true 
roots,  but  a  few  have  no  root-caps  on  them.  The 
growing-point  too  ie  lonnad  by  a  primaiy  mariataa 
and  not  by  an  apical  eelL 

The  roota  of  the  Seed  Plants,  consisting  of  Oym- 
nosperms — i.e.  Cycadeje,  Conifera-,  TaxaceiP,  and 
(Jnetaceif,  and  of  Angiospemm — i.e  Momx-otylo- 
donH  and  r)icotvledons,  have  already  r<'eei\t'<i  a 
gcii'Tftl  description  :  a  few  jxiint,'*  of  conipari--on 
may  here  Iw  repeated.  The  primaiy  root  is  a  con 
tiniiatiim  of  tlie  primary  .Hteni  ;  it  i>  <lireeteii 
towards  tlie  micropyle  of  the  embryo-sac  Imh> 
<)vi'i.E),  and  even  it  is  of  endoeenous  origin,  its 
iin^t  rudiment  being  ooveied  by  toe  nearest  cell  of 
the  .Huspen.Hor.  All  the  parte  of  the  seed  plaiu.s, 
shoots  luid  leavn  as  well  as  roots,  are  distinguished 
from  the  parts  of  all  other  plants,  except  the  Lyoo- 
podiacoK,  and  for  a  short  taime  the  emhrj'os  of  some 
Conifene,  by  having  a  small-cdled  primary  meri- 
stem  at  the  crowing  apices  instead  of  the  typical 
apical  cell  of  many  AIgH>,  and  tJ  the  Musdneff, 
terns,  and  Hor>ielail».  The  nxtt  cap  i->  formed, 
not  as  in  the  cr^ptogamH,  bv  trans\ei-«e  divbuons 
of  an  apical  cell,  but  by  rapid  divi>ion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ajH^x,  and  in  gyninosjierms  from  the  peri- 
bleTii.  in  HiigioHpeniiH  from  the  deniiatop'ii.  A]so 
the  lirxt  rudiiiienlK  of  lateral  roots,  snoots,  and 
leaves  <lo  not  ariMc  from  single  cells,  as  in  the 
cnrptomma,  but  from  protuberances  of  a  few  amail 
oella,  The  formation  of  a  eloaad  eamWnai  riqg  in 
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the  primary  and  stronger  lateral  roots,  and  the 
siilwequent  ttccondarj-  increa«e  in  thickueiss,  i«  a 
cliaracteristic  of  gymnoftperms  and  dicotyledons, 
and  diM.H  not  occur  in  the  cryptoganiH.  This  hahit 
often  rc.Hiilts  in  the  tOniiatloii  of  iMjrBistent  root 
syHtenis,  whidi  in  the  mouocotryleaoDS  are  often 
replaced  foBetiaaallj  hy  rfaiaonw,  talien,  and 
bulbs. 

The  stems  of  the  Cycadea-  arc  not  naUka  those 
oi  tbe  TinM-fenw,  but  unlike  them  they  have  tap- 
raoto ;  Mooodary  roota  appear  above  ground.  In 
the  Conifene  the  waAmsam  Imnta  the  aeed  coat  at 
the  nmt  end,  and  tlM  notk  wUcb  develops  a  strong 
tap-root  witii  latanil  memben,  is  thrust  oat 

The  primary  root  of  monocotyledons  soon  eease^ 
to  UTow,  lateral  roots  spring  from  the  axis,  each 
new  root  «prings  from  a  |H)int  higher  up  the  ateni, 
and  being  »tronf;er  tlian  the  oltler  onos,  there  is 
no  secondary  thickening  and  no  iici-wistent  root 
system.  Some  saprophytic  niomx^ot}  l.  ilans  form 
no  roots  at  all.  In  dicotyledons  an  axis  lielow  the 
cotyledons  ia  calletl  the  nwlicle,  but  the  upper  and 
often  the  larser  portion  consistH  of  a  jwirt  of  the 
stem  called  the  hypoco^l;  the  lower  part  is  the 
trae  embiyo  rook  The  root  is  tbe  tiret-part  to 
iasne  from  the  bonrt  leed-ooat ;  it  gram  and  gives 
rise  to  lateral  roots.  If  tho  priimuy  etemigrowB 
vigorously  tbe  primary  root  alio  growe  rapidly  and 
forms  a  tap  root.  If  tbe  growth  oeasM  advaimtlonM 
roots  are  often  formed  Mtween  the  foimer  lateral 
ones,  which  may  tlit  iuMelveft  give  rise  to  lateral 
root**.  Fi)r  furlhei  infunnation,  Bee  Sachs's  PAjw»- 
Oloffy  of  Plnntt  (IS.ST)  anil  GoeU'l's  OlfaWj^lkMrftiw 
and  Miirfihnhxjii  of  rian(s  ( 1887  ). 

UiKvr  STOCK  or  RhizoiM  is  the  name  <,'ivcn  to  an 
underground  stem  wiien  it«  shape  is  cylintlrical ;  to 
a  creeping  stem,  in  short.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  a  root  by  the  fact  that  it  ends  in  a  hud,  and 
bears  leaves  or  scales.  It  gives  off  roots  every  here 
and  there.  In  the  autumn  the  aerial  leaves  die 
down,  but  the  rhixome  lives  throogk  the  winter, 
and  bi  tba  spring  ito  terminal  bod  goes  on  growing. 
RUMmei  are  wmaUy  by  the  aatnmn  weU  stored 
with  reserve  foo<l  matter  for  theveaof  the  bod  in 
the  following  spring.  Exampleei  the  anemone, 
the  lily  "i  the  valley,  the  yellow  iris,  many  ferns. 

Rootf  in  Algebra,  ilenotes  any  value  of  the 
anknown  quantity  in  an  equation  which  will 
render  both  sides  of  it  identical  (see  Equations, 
Involution).  The  iqvare  root  is  that  number 
which,  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the  given 
namber;  the  eulte  root,  tbe  number  wliicii,  multi- 
plied into  iteelf  and  then  into  the  product,  produces 
the  given  enbe ;  eo  with  fourth  root,  fifth  root,  && 
The  determination  of  the  roote  of  equations,  either 
formally  or  actually,  constitntea  the  greater  portion 
of  the  soience  of  Algebra, 

BOOtf  (jEOROE  Kkkhkrick,  an  American  com- 
poaer,  was  bom  at  SheOield,  MossachusettH,  30tii 
Aagost  1890.  taught  music  in  Boston  and  New 
Yonc,  stodiea  a  year  in  Paris,  and  returned  to 
write  unmerouB  songs  that  became  widely  popular. 
Among  them  are  "Boealie,  the  Prairie  Flower,' 
'There  1b  Unrie  in  the  Air,'  and.  daring. the  dvil 
war,  •  The  Battle-eiy  of  Freedonv  *  Jnst  tafore  the 
Battle,  Mother,'  and  'Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the 
Boys  are  marching.*  Hte  more  pretentions  works, 
including  a  Te  Deum,  are  leas  known.  In  1872 
be  received  a  d(«<torate  from  Chicago  University. 
He  died  6th  Augunt  1895. 

Root  and  Braneh  Men,  a  parw  in  the 
Commons  who  Huppnrted  a  petition  signed  by 
15,000  JLondon  citiiens,  praving  that  episcopacy 
might ba destroyed 'root  and  branch.'  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  Hampden  were  of 
the  party.  A  bill  to  give  oAet  to  tbe  petition  was 
introduced  la  IMl.  hot  waa  ultimately  dnippad. 
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RootFpWMllMt  plaBts  wUdi  grow  nm  and 

derive  their  nomriahment  from,  tbe  roots  of  other 

plants.  Such  are  the  Broom-rapes  (Orobaneheee, 
q.v.),  species  of  Thesium,  &c,  and  the  Bafflesiss 
(q.v.)t  with  other  Rhizantheie  (q.v.). 

Bmms*  The  staple  fibre  for  ropes  has  long 
been  Hemp  <q.v.),  but  since  the  middle  of  the 
mh  century  several  irtiber  fibrsa  have  oome  latgely 
into  use.    Hemp  is  better  salted  far  emdage  (the 

general  term  for  ropes,  cords,  and  twine  of  all 
kinds)  than  for  weaving  purposes,  because  it 
gives  way  when  mucli  i()lire<l  into  sharp  folds 
more  reatiily  than  other  iinuortant  textile  fibres 

lla.x,  fijr  example.  Manilla  liemp  [Musn  trx- 
tilts;  see  Aii.vc.\ ),  tielonging  to  a  quite  different 
order  of  plants  from  the  common  hemp,  makes  the 
strongest  ropes  now  manufactureil,  and  is  largely 
employed.  Coir  fibre,  from  the  liysk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  is  another  important  rope  niakinii,'  material 
which,  thongh  long  used  in  Iiulia,  ha.s  in  Europe 
only  taken  its  place  as  a  valuable  cordage  fibre  m 
comparatively  recent  years.  It  is  fairly  strong, 
and,  size  for  siae,  it  haa  the  advantage  of  being 
considerably  lighter  than  either  hemp  or  maidlla. 
Unlike  these,  coir  rope  is  never  taned  for  pieaerva- 
tion.  Sisal  hemp,  from  the  Agaw  tualana  of  South 
America,  thou>,'h  not  nearly  ho  strong  as  common 
hemp,  is  also  much  uml,  e*|>ecially  for  ropes  of 
small  size.  For  certain  purposes,  sucli  iv«  driving 
parts  of  textile  nmchinerj-,  cotton  roi>es  are  largely 
enn)loyed.  There  are  only  two  other  rope  fibres 
winch  as  yet  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  imi«)rt- 
ance  in  Britain — viz.  the  Sunn  hemp  (Crutnlnria 
funeea)oi  India  and  the  Phormium  (max  oi  New 
Zealand.  A  large  number  of  plants  valuable  f«)r 
^pil^lpi  grow  in  India,  for  a  list  of  which,  as  well 
es  far  an  account  of  the  native  process  of  rope- 
spinning,  see  fialfonr's  Cj/ekpeedia  India, 

As  regards  the  strsngthot  ropes^  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  in  tUs  respect  specioMM  of  the 
same  kind  of  vegetable  fibre  will  vary  eondderably. 
Healthy  plants  will  yinld  a  l)etter  fihre  than  those 
of  more  feeble  growtli,  and  some  supplies  of  the 
same  kind  of  material  will  have  l)een  more  care- 
fully prepared  for  spinning  than  others.  The 
amount  of  care  an<l  skill  hestowed  upon  the  spin- 
ning process  itself  will  also  varv  in  the  case  of 
different  manufacturers.  Tarre<l  ropes,  aj^ain, 
though  more  durable,  are  not  so  strong  as  when  left 
nntaned ;  and  as  tar  is  liable  to  be  impure  it  will 
happen  that  it  weakens  or  iigares  the  fibre  more 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  These  matten  will 
partially  explain  why  an  unexpected  difference  not 
unfrequently  occurs  In  the  strength  of  two  similar 
ropes  which  might  be  snpposed  to  be  equally 
strong.  In  the  valuable  wor  k  by  W.  G.  Klrhaldy 
on  his  father's  System  of  Mechanical  Teeing  { 1891 ) 
he  gives  the  lireaking  stress  of  a  large  number  of 
testi  il  rnpes,  and  in  his  reinarks  on  tliis  section  of 
liis  experiments  points  out  lliat  the  strength  of 
some  of  these  is  mucli  lower  than  it  ()Uf:lit  to  l>e. 
He  thinks  that  this  can  only  l)e  accounted  for  by 
adulteration  of  the  fibre.  It  is  probable  that  jute 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  l>etter  material.  In  one 
instance  he  found  some  rubbish  called  'batch '  bidden 
inside  the  rone.  The  following  examples  will  show 
approKimMely  the  comparative  strength  of  ropes 
made  of  three  ^llbrent  materials.  They  ara  taken 
from  a  table  la  Ur  Kiikaldy's  work  giving  the 
rsmdts  ef  the  testing  of  seventy  speeiniens  of  ropes. 


Clnomfn 

Oaannun  hemp,  OBtalSd  2  '66  In. 

Hemp,  Urnd..  2-flO  n 

JUnllU  S  M  •• 

Cotton  8  «  •• 


7(M4  M 


In  these  instances  tbe  strength  of  tbe  nntarred 
hemp  rope  is  bdow  and  that  of  the  nanilla  rope 
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Mr  Kirkaldy  state*  that 
|«T  fiuli(iiii  \vi>i),'lit,'  l)y  a 


ia  above  tlio  av»>ra^:i'. 
tlio  calciilHt<Hl  'Ktii-K-* 

method  akin  to  eak'ulatin^  the  teiioile  tttren^'tli 
per  square  inch  of  inetali^  from  actual  tests,  given 
a  more  useful  lifl^is  to  cDiiioare  the  vulue  of  roitew 
tluuQ  the  breakiug  >>tres«  »!(>e,H.  Thin  ntre«*«  i»er 
fatboin  weight  in  each  of  the  aUive  examples  was  : 
hemp,  aotwred,  3457  ib. ;  hemp,  tarred,  lb. ; 
manllla,  6Q06  lb. ;  cotton.  2860  lb. 

Kopetoalk  ^/MniuM.— Notwithatanding  the  buc- 
oeaafttl  applicatiuu  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture 
ol  xagmt  Um  old  proew  of  roMwalk  •piimiiig  k 
•tiU  piMtlMd  on  «  vauAAvnlow  mmJa  The  me- 
cesaive  stages  in  the  process  are  ( 1 )  heckling  the 
fibre  ;  (2)  spinning  the  yam  ;  (3)  tarring  in  *  hauln  ' 
consisting  of  Hlxiut  300  yarns,  laid  clwe  and  i)arallel 
in  leugthi*  of  »jiy  UX)  jards;  (4)  \virnlin>c  the  yarn 
on  bobbins  and  niountin;^  thes<<>  on  liohhiti-fraiiiO!* ; 
(5)  forming  the  strands  ;  and  ((>)  layini;  the  stramls 
into  a  rope.  The  Im  i  klin;,'  of  hetnji  is  done  in  the 
Hamo  way  a«  the  heekling  of  Hax  (see  LlNliN),  the 
object  iM'ing  to  rtsmove  the  tow  or  whorl  fibre*  and 
to  place  the  long  fibres  cailt>il  '  line  '  parallel  to  each 
other.  Spinning  in  this  iii<>ct>s.s  is  done  by  band, 
but  either  an  iron  whirl  hook,  forming  th«  spindle 
of  a  amall  pulley,  ur,  wliat  is  of  more  NOMt llitro- 
duoliioii,  a  ainiiutr  book  with  a  aoiaU  eona  vpon  it» 
is  kopfe  in  motko  far  the  BpimMr.  Bevmi  «f  tlw 
former  are  nMonted  on  a  circular  frame,  «ad  driven 
by  hand  or  power ;  but  a  set  of  the  latter,  which 
automatically  fall  out  nf  ^^'cur  hy  wcij^-his  when 
the  miinning  is  interrupted,  an-  iiniiiif,'cil  in  a 
HtrHight  line,  l)eoau8e  they  are  ilrivi-n  liy  the 
friction  of  larger  cones  fixeil  on  a  shaft,  and  lliere 
may  Ijc  twelve  of  cither  kind  of  hiM>k»  forming  a 
seU   The  spinner  wraps  a  quantity  of  the  heckled 


Boy»a>slring  Msohine : 
m,  JFBIBB :  h,  Btnnds:  a  IsM  rope ;  iL  li<«(t-ninntn  i 
(f,  Mctkia  of  bMd-ruBDer. 

hemp  round  his  waist,  and  attaches  some  of  the 
fibres  to  one  <^  the  books,  which  by  its  revolving 
motion  twijits  them  as  h«  eontinues  to  pall  oat 
and  regulate  the  sunpljr  of  fibm  with  one  band, 
and  picas  (kan  into  propar  form  with  the  fingers 
of  tin  othar.  Ha  eanlaa  fai  his  right  hand  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  with  which  be  (grasps  the  fibres, 
and  walks  backwanls,  while  he  spins,  to  the  farther 
en<l  of  the  long  covere<l  walk. 

The  haiiln  of  yarn  are  tarreil  by  pai^siug  tliem 
thmugh  Archangel  tar,  heated  to  240  F.,  a  ni|>i>ing 
api'iiratuw  l^'iiig  u.sed  to  regulate  the  tjuantity 
taken  up  liy  llic  (ihre.  'I'lie  next  Htep  is  to  wind 
the  yarn  on  iM)lil>inH,  which  are  then  jdactnl  on  a 
vertical  frame.  In  onler  to  form  a  Htrand  of  say 
ten  yarns,  one  from  each  of  t<?n  bobbins  is  drawn 
through  as  many  holes  in  a  metal  disc  or  register 
plate,  and  immeuiately  afterwards  brought  together 
and  fonued  into  a  compact  bundle  of  yams  by  pass- 
iitg  them  throogk  a  sbandiQg  tobo.  On  amarging 
frotn  this  the  stnuad  Is  funnad  to  tha  rotating 
hook  of  a  forming  machine  on  a  travelling  carriage, 
which,  by  means  of  projier  gearing,  is  drawn  along 
the  wtilk,  giwtig  at  the  sjiiiie  time  tiie  proper  twi-t 


to  the  strand.  In  thi.s  way  three  or  more  strands 
are  forme<l  at  the  same  time  by  the  machine. 
These  are  then  laid  into  a  three-stranded  rope  or 
'hawser'  by  attaching  them  at  one  end  to  the 
centre  ho<ik  of  the  machine,  while  the  other  extrem- 
ities of  the  strands  are  attached  to  three  hooks. 
At  that  end  where  they  are  hung  together  on  one 
hook  the  three  strands  are  kept  e^quidistant  by 
placing  them  into  the  three  longitudinal  grooves  <w 
a  conical  piece  of  wood,  called  a  '  top.'  The  twist- 
ing of  the  strands  is  effeetad  by  the  rotation  of  the 
book,  from  which  tha  tan  laeades  as  tha  nipa  i« 
farmed.  As  tha  twist  of  tba  laying  is  in  tlie 
opposite  direction  to  the  twist  of  the  strands,  the 
single  hook  requires  to  be  turned  in  a  contrary- 
direction  to  the  other  three.  A  hawser  has  either 
three  or  four  strands,  the  latter  l>eing  said  to  l>e 
'shnaid  hawser  laid.'  It  requires  a  core-piwe,  and 
is  much  used  for  trawling.  A  Cable  (q.v.)  is  a 
thick  ropa  with  vanallj  ain^  snmatimfa  twalva 

strands. 

Ropt-makina  by  Marhinery.-'^  this  is  under- 
stooti  the  niaKing  of  ropes      machines  which  do 
their  work  without  the  necessity  of  liaving  a  rope- 
walk.  The  heckling,  the  drawing,  and  the  spinning 
frames  for  preparing  rope  yarns  are  the  same  in 
piinckple  as  the  oonasponding  machines  asad  for 
tpinnug  linen  yam  far  vaaving  purposes.  There 
is,  however,  some  difference  in  detail,  owing  to  the 
greater  average  weight  of  rojie  yam,  so  that,  for 
example,  there  are  comparatively  few  l>obbins  an 
i  the  s|>itiiiing-frame  pro|>er.    Sejtarate  machines  are 
j  pcrhruis  more  generally  iise<!  tor  making  strand.H 
I  and  tor  laying  these  into  roj>es  than  cniJijMtinid 
'  machines  whicn  j)erform  l>oth  ojierations,  es|«'ci:illy 
I  for  very  thick  roi>es.    All  theae  are  now  made  of 
aifferent  designs,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  variety  in  their  details. 
The  annexed  figure  af  Glorer  & 

  Gniltinane's  natant  compoand  rope 

~~y>''*<^  machine  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
ana  of  the  newest  forms  of  tliia 
kind  of  apparatos.  It  io  ooo- 
stnicted  to  nialca  thie»sUand 
n>}>e8  u)>  to  3i  inches  in  diameter, 
there  bemg  in  the  one  here  figured 
six  iKibbins  for  each  strand.  It  i."* 
furnisheil  with  chajige  wlnt'N,  to 
enable  either  haul  or  soft  laid 
ropes  to  tie  niad»\  I'mm  a  fuller 
description  in  The  Eutjmcer  { 7th 
March  1890)  we  extract  tlx  follow  - 
ing :  '  The  yams  being  woumi  round 
on  the  boboins  in  suitable  nunibeia, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  rone  to  be  made,  they  are 
from  each  bobbin  tlireaded  throagh  a  lieaii-rtiiiner 
(reigister-plata)  of  six  holes,  and  gntbaiad  at  a  die, 
at  wUdi  tliejjr  ata  dosed  into  strwads,  there  being 
a  saparate  die  for  aaeb  of  tha  tkna  attaada.  "Hie 
strands  balog  fonnad,  tkay  are  tben  Ihtaaded 
through  a  main  head-ranner  of  the  holes,  an<l 
immediately  closed  at  the  main  closing  die  into 
finished  ni]>c.  Tin'  rojKj  is  drawn  through  the  <lie  by 
I  means  of  stum;.'  liauIuig  otT  drums,  and  ultimat'ely 
wound  on  u  storage  creel.' — Wire-ropes  (see  under 
Wire)  and  textile  fibre  ropes  are  now  largely 
empfaifad  for  driviag  waahiaaiy  iaataad  of  balttng. 

R04|lie  (Lat.  Itorhxu),  St,  the  patron  sunt  of 

tliose  sick  of  the  niagne,  and  the  enemy  of  cattle- 

plagiif     He  was  lM)rn  in  Montpcllicr,  almut  1293, 


(levoteii  liirns«'lf  to  the  care  of  |>ersons  suffering 
from  the  plague,  especially  in  Italy,  and  died  in  1387. 

Roqnefartt  <^  village  in  the  Fianeh  dapartment 
of  Aveyron,  sitnatad  an  the  westera  adsa  of  the 
Gausses  plateau,  44  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bnders  and 
10  8W.  of  Millaa,  and  celebrated  since  Roman 

times  for  its  ewe-milk  cheeses.    Pop.  97S> 
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MnndtULt  &u  iHolatcd,  table-toppe<I  sand- 
stone moontaio,  near  the  we«t  border  of  Hriti><lt 
Guiana.  First  sloping  gradually  upwards  riCNlO 
ieet  above  aea-level  (2500  above  the  plain  on  whicli 
ife  •tanda).  it  nest  shoota  up  2000  feet  more  in  a 
pt^ondieoJar  ■tiiMndouB  eulL  over  which  drop 
tmamm  wmterfRlk   It  wm  flnl  leahd  \jE.¥. 

im  Thum  on  18th  rVecenil>er  18H4. 

Rorke'H  Drift,  a  HUition  on  the  Tugela  lliver, 
Zululand,  South  Africa,  incniorahle  for  the  heroic 
defence  of  LienUMiants  Chanl  and  Hronihead,  with 
eighty  men  of  the  24th  Iteginient,  who  had  been 
If-tt  to  guard  the  oommlMariat  stores  and  the 
liDspital  of  Lord  CheliiMfoid's  force,  against  4000 
Zulu  warrion  daring  the  nicht  of  the  22-23d 
January  1871^  the  night  after  MBdala.  The  only 
defeneee  of  the  Britieh  were  M  extemporised  ram- 
l>art  of  ilee  liegiB  ami  Uaeott  hexes,  yet  they  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay,  and  timee  in  snccession  drove 
out  parties  who  had  got  within  the  barricade. 

BorqMl  { Baleeiu^tera),  a  kind  of  baleen 
whale,  to  which  the  names  of  Fin'baekf  Finner, 
and  Rnzor-htwk  are  also  applied.  The  gaovs  in- 
cludes the  largest  and  some  of  the  commonest 
whales,  and  is  represented  in  all  seas.  The  head 
is  flat  and  Minted,  the  bodr  ie  slender,  the  skin  of 
the  throat  IS  deeply  foMea  in  loagltndinal  plaits, 
the  whalebone  is  short  and  ooane,  and  there  is 
not  much  blubber.  The '  blue  whale '  ( B.  ribbaidii ), 
the  largest  living  animal,  may  attain  a  len^^h  of 
80  or  85  feet.  It  seems  to  paws  tlio  winter  m  the 
open  sea,  and  appmaches  the  conj^t  of  Norway  at 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  is  some- 
times (<trande<lon  British  coast**-— for  instance,  in  the 
Firth  <«f  Forth.  The  Common  lionjual  (  B.  muxn,- 
/«w)  attains  a  length  of  60  to  75  feet,  and  it  often 
eomw  aahora  on  £itiah  coasts.  Bodolphi's  Whale, 
or  Northern  Boeqnal  (A  fteiiMU*),  dow  not  eoneod 


Northern  Rorqual  ( BeUttnopiera  bortali*). 

00  feet  in  length ;  and  yet  smaller  is  the  Lweor 
Rorqual  (B.  rotAvte),  wUeh  measores  about  80 
feet.  The  former  is  not  uncommon  in  the  more 
northern  seas,  while  the  range  of  the  latter  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Davix  Straits.  Tlie 
rorquals  seem  to  fee<l  on  sniali  eni>tHcean>,  and 
••imH'i  iiiii'>  nil  .-mall  tlNheH.  Tlinii;^li  not  nearly  w> 
valuable  as  species  of  Bala'na,  they  are  often 
captared  by  the  whalers.   See  Wbaxi. 

Rofta^  Caul,  wboee  real  eamane  waa  Boss, 
impresario,  waa  hon  at  Hamhnrg  on  SSd  llareh 
1842,  and  stndied  mosic  at  Leipag  and  Paris. 
After  condneting  a  concert  and  operatic  tonr  in 

the  I'nitcd  Stj\f«'s  in  1871-7*2,  he  came  to  England, 
his  Intention  iK'ing  to  prtHluce  !<tandard  operas 
with  an  Enf;lish  text.  Hut  it  \\i\t<  187.T  Ki  fni.' 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  intention.  Lori.l.iu 
gave  liiiii  little  eneonra;;enient  ;  the  pri-jiidicc 
against  English  opera  was  too  strong.  The  uro- 
vUMsesb  however,  wekomed  the  new  midertaKlqg 


anil  niaile  it  suecesMful.  Carl  Rosa  may  be  called 
the  father  of  Engiisii  opera  in  two  senses :  he 
not  only  pnMluced  the  great  operas  of  German, 
French,  and  Italian  compose rs  with  English  texts, 
but  he  encouraged  naBve  composers  to  write 
opera,  by  giving  them  commissions  for  works.  It 
was  in  tuis  way  that  such  operas  as  Goring 
Thaaua'  EmutraUa  and  NMula,  Dr  A.  G 
Msckanile's  Cokmia  and  TroMhadomr,  Dr  Y. 
Stanford's  Canterbvry  Pilffrinu,  and  others  came 
to  be  written.  In  186 «  he  married  Madame  Parepa, 
a  distinguished  vocalist.    Died  30th  .Vprii,  1888; 

Rosa,  Monte.  See  Momtb  Rosa. 

Rosa,  Salvatok,  was  horn  at  AreneOa,  bi  Ite 
neighbonriuMd  ol  Ni^pleL  on  90th  Jan*  (or  flat 
July )  1815.  la  his  yonth  ne  got  a  little  inetraetkm 
from  Falcone,  a  punter  of  battle-scenes,  bat  s{ient 
most  of  his  time  wandering  amongst  the  wild  and 
romantic  sceiierv  nf  Southern  Italy,  coiiyiii^'  fruin 
nature.  Some  ol  his  laiidscajies  attrat-teii  tlie  notice 
of  the  painter  Lanfranco,  \n  Im  <  Mcourage<l  tlie  younn 
artist  to  go  to  Rome  (IB.'J.'))  Tlie  next  three 
yean*  he  passetl  alternately  in  Najiles  and  in  Rome, 
and  leaped  into  fame  with  a  picture,  *  Titvus  tor- 
tured bv  the  Valture.'  He  then  settled  Jowu  in 
Rome,  but  seems  to  have  been  in  Naples  at  the 
time  of  Masaniello's  revolt  (1647),  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  be  bore  aims  in  support  of  the 
Fisher  Lad.  ( It  senia  not  to  be  teiie  that  he  lived 
with  banditetn  the  noaataine  in  hie  yonth.)  At 
Rome  his  sodal  talents  he  was  a  skUral  mnsielan, 
improvisatore,  actor,  and  poet — his  merry  humour, 
his  wit,  and  his  princely  generosity  made  him  a 
great  favourite.  But  he  made  {wwerful  enemies 
by  his  satires,  clever  productions  in  verse,  and 
witlidrew  to  Flcirence,  wliere  he  reniaine<l  nearly 
nine  years,  .After  tliat  lie  returned  to  Rome,  and 
tlied  there  on  March  1.'),  1673.  Salvator  has  a  great 
reputation  as  a  painter ;  this  be  owes  mainly  to  his 
landscapes,  which,  though  in  many  respects  faulty, 
are  original  in  subject  and  treatment,  neing  graer- 
ally  representations  of  wild  and  savage  seenai, 
execntM  with  considerable  freedom  and  eneray. 
His  historical  pietores  are  not  so  good,  though  they 
are  those  he  himself  thnn  gh  t  most  oC  He  exeented 
nomeroos  etchings,  highly  cliaraeteriBtle  of  Ms 
peculiar  style.  His  Sattres  were  published  in  1719. 
See  Life  by  Baldinucci  (new  ed.  1830 )  and  by  Canta 
( 1844 ).  r.iuly  M..r^'an's  hook  (1884)  io  a  Uending 
of  fact  and  romance. 

RoMMSaa*  SeeACNK. 

BiOSacetP,  a  natural  order  of  exogtBoae  plaatiu 
eontaining  many  species  of  great  nanfhintmi.  and 
many  that  are  in  the  highest  esteem  for  their 
beauty  and  fruit.  It  contains  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plant-s,  natives  chictiv  of  cold  and 
temperate  regions,  and  far  nmre  almndaut  in  the 
nortbern  than  in  tlie  soutlieni  liemi.sphere.  W  ithin 
the  trojiics  they  are  chielly  hut  not  e\l■hl^ively 
foumi  HI  elevated  situations.  The  leavcj*  are 
alternate,  have  stipules,  and  are  either  itimple  or 
compound.  The  llowers  are  generally  hermaphro- 
dite, but  sometimes  unisexual;  Uie  inflorescence 
various.  The  calyx  is  4  to  5  lobed,  generally  5- 
lohed  i  the  petals  as  maay  as  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  or  oceadonally  wantine,  perigynous.  The 
otamena  are  few  or  many,  arinng  from  the  throat 
of  the  ealyy;  the  ovary  Is  sometimes  Bolitar>-, 
sonetimes  there  are  several  ovaries,  each  one- 
eetled,  with  a  lateral  style,  or  a  nnmWr  of  ovaries 
are  united  into  a  many-celled  pistil  ;  the  ovules 
fjenerally  two  or  more.  The  fniit  is  sometimes  a 
iliiilie:  sometimes*  a  j)onie;  sonit'times  follii  uhn  : 
-uiiii't iines  a  nut:  sometimes  a  collection  of  imss 
cnclii-^cil  in  thn  tk-sliy  tiilN-  of  the  ciilyx  ;  some- 
i  times  a  collection  of  small  drupes  fonuinu  a  head, 
I  asinthenapbcfiyi  aDdaoaMtinMB,aaintbeati»w« 
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beny,  it  in  an  enlarged  fleshy  rece^)tacle  with  the 
Meds  imbedded  oo  it*  lurface.  Thu«  natural  order 
contains  ftt  hMt  UMO  known  «ii>ecie« ;  bat  in  nomo 
of  the  genetm,  as  Bom  mad  Rubus,  the  detennina- 
tion  the  ipeeieB  la  altended  with  neat  difficulty, 
•Dd  varietiM— flOBMtiroeti  reckoned  ipeciee  are 
iraroennii.  The  order,  as  generally  reeaived,  is 
divide<I  into  a  nnmber  of  sub-orden,  aeverai  of 
which  have  by  acme  botaniato  been  elevated  to  the 
tanlc  of  distinct  onlen*,  a«  Amygtlaleji',  PotiiRcpii', 
8anguisorl>e»>.    See  kIho  Rose,  Hubus,  Stkaw- 

BEKRY,  PoTENTii.i.A,  ToRioam.  AoBDioinr, 
Gbum,  Sri&fiA,  Cuaso,  &c. 

MMummutt  Tao.  See  Cuprom 

Rosanlline.  See  Dyeing. 

Rosario.  the  thinl  city  of  the  Argentine 
Repulilic,  mill  the  larf,'i;st  in  SaiitJi.  Fe,  is  on  the 
we«t  )>ank  of  the  I'arana,  190  miles  by  rail  NW.  of 
Bnenos  Ayree,  210  ivWen  bgr  ifver.  It  haa  aa  excel- 
lent harbour,  and  cnrrioa  on  a  large  commerce 
direct  with  Enrope ;  the  exporta  exceed  3}  and  the 
ira porta  4|  iniUiona  sterling.  The  hooaes  for  the 
moat  nii  an  of  a  aingle  story ;  for  the  rest,  the  city 
ia  laid  oat  on,  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  lines  of  Buenos 
Ayree,  with  narrow  streets,  ill  paved,  few  and 
paltry  plnzas,  and  only  one  monument  of  note — 
a  lo/ty  marble  hliaft  (1883)  Ijearinj;  a  figure  of 
Victorj'  and  8am>unde<l  by  fi)ur  stutni's.  Tram- 
ways (with  6  mile«  of  railw)  run  in  merv  (iiroction, 
nnil  tiiere  in  a  telephone  to  Bucnow  Ayros.  Tlio 
city  poK.Hefww  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  a  great  bull- 
ring, two  markets,  hot^pitaU,  Hteam-elcvators,  a 
•ngar-factoxy,  &g.  Kooario  was  founded  in  1725. 
Pop.  60,000; 

B#MH|w,  •  atriiig  of  lai«r  and  MaSLat  beads 
naed  ^canioliea  aa  an  aid  to  uooMNy  In  keeping 
account   of   the   nnmber  of  Paternoetera  and 

Ave  Marias  recited.  There  are  various  patterns  in 
UM- ;  a  very  onliniiry  "tie  in  a  rosnry  of  tifty-tive 
Im'juI'^,  fifty  small  uiien  for  tlie  .\\  e  Marias,  Be|>arated 
into  groups  of  t<'n  liy  live  large  ones  to  mark 
Patt'nioMlen*.  Tlie  ou-itoni  of  reiMting  the  Lord's 
Prayer  many  times  in  .sueces-iim  dates  from  a  veiy 
early  peri€»d  of  the  Christian  cliurch  ;  the  custom 
of  keeping  a  note  of  the  prayers  recited  bv  means 
of  strings  of  beads  waa  ao  common  in  tiie  E^t 
amongst  Hindus  and  Mobaiimiedana  that  the  use 
of  the  rosary  for  tliia  pnnoaa  baa  been  said  to  have 
been  introaoeed  faito  Chriatian  Europe  by  the 
Craaadan.  Tka  name  (Lat^  retarimm,  *n  oaidan 
«f  roaaa'or  *diaplet  of  roaea')fint  oeeoii  u  the 
IJth  oentur}',  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  Boaa 
myiAbo,  a  ternj  given  to  the  Virgin  herself,  or  from 
a  M't  of  prayers  being  thought  of  as  the  Virgin's 
rose-ganlen  ;  less  pnioahle  is  the  suggestion  that 
tlj>-  name  eomes  from  the  beads  ))eing  originally 
ma<ie  of  rot»ew<M>d,  The  beails  am  ni)w  of  various 
material  Ix'rriea,  woo<l,  f»tone,  i\<)ry,  inetJil,  &c., 
and  are  often  of  costly  workmanshii),  and  of  con- 
ddersble  intrinsic  value;  They  are  blessed  for  the 
uaa  of  tbe  people  by  the  p<>|x^>  by  bishops  and 
anporlaffB  <rf  reiigioiia  ovdan,  ami  hy  others  having 
special  pomr  for  tbo  pvipoee.  The  name  ia  also 
given  to  m  aoriaa  of  prayers  ('  Koaaiy  of  the  Blesaed 
Virgin')  eondaliaig  «f  fifteen  decadea,  oonnlaing 
fifteen  Patemoeten  and  Doxologies,  and  IW  Ave 
Marias,  divider!  into  three  |karts.  The  Les-xer 
Kofary  consists  of  one  of  the  three  parts,  compris- 
ing five  tlecailesi  or  mysteries, 

KosAitY  .Si  NDAY.  the  first  Sunday  in  Octol)er, 
is  H  ii  ;isl  instituteil  hy  ( iregorv  XIII.  for  the  Con- 
fraternity  of  the  lio»ary,  and  made  of  universal 
observance  after  the  victory  of  tiie  Kmperor  <  'harles 
VI.  over  ttie  Tiirks,  in  gratitude  to  the  Bles*ie<l 
Virgin.  An  imiietus  has  Isrn  given  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  roearv  by  Leo.  XUL,  who  enjoined  its 
daify  oaa  in  pwilie  dniiaig  Oetober.  In  London 


roses  are  blessed  and  distributed  as  souvenirs,  and 
the  rosary  recited  c<mtinually  during  the  day. 

Ro.Ha.s  Jt'AX  MANt'RL,  Argentine  dictator, 
wa-s  lM)rn  in  Buentjs  Ay  res,  30th  Mareh  1793, 
entered  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1820,  was 
appointeil  coinmander-in  eliief  in  1826,  and  was 
governor  of  tiie  jiruvince  from  1829  to  1H32.  Then, 
being  ilisupiHunted  of  re-election,  he  lieaded  a 
rcvtdt,  and  in  three  years  8uccee<le«i  in  obtaining 
office  again,  with  extraordinary  powers.  From 
18.35  to  1852  be  governed  as  dictator,  not  of  Buenos 
A}- res  alonOk  bnt  practically  of  the  interior  ahto. 
Hia  rule  waa  n  tdm  of  terror  and  nearly  constant 
Moodahadi  ona  of  bis  chief  opponents  published, 
so  «MfarM  IMS,  a  detailed  Hat  of  82,406  victinaof 
the  rauntlaaa  savagery  with  which  he  potsned  hia 
]M)Hcy  of  extirpation  against  the  Unitarians  (the 
advocates  of  centralisation,  that  is  to  mv,  as 
opjMJsed  to  the  Federalists,  for  whose  priiK  iiih  - 
liusas  professed  to  contend).  Manv  refugees  found 
an  asylum  in  Uruguay,  and  therefore  Kosas  will- 
ing|ly  8upiK)rted  the  attempt  of  his  partisan,  (ieiieml 
Onbe,  to  make  hini:«elf  nnist' r  (tf  tlie  neighlxmring 
republic  ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  Oril^e's  government, 
Rosas  in  1839  invaded  Uruguay  with  7000  men, 
was  defeated,  and  in  IMS  sent  Orilie  Wk  with  an 
army  of  14,000  men  to  attack  Montevideo.  The 
long  siege  which  followed  led  to  the  joint  interven- 
tion, in  1846,  of  Eodand  and  France,  the  MoAad^ 
of  Buenos  Ayras  (lMft-47)*  and  the  tanMiaiy 
open  ing  of  tiM  PhnnA  to  frae  navigation.  Bvt  tlie 
nver  provinces  could  not  be  induced  to  rise  against 
Rosas,  until  in  1M9  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  be 
secured  for  Buenos  Ayree  tlie  entire  navigation  of 
the  Plate,  the  I'rugnay,  and  the  Parana.  This 
roused  the  other  provinces,  and  in  18.')1  L  r(iuiza,  th»; 
covet  nor  of  Kiitre  Rios,  supported  by  lira/il  with 
iK)th  tiiiincy  and  men,  defeated  Oril»e  in  I'lugnay, 
and  won  over  his  troops ;  then,  with  a  force  of 
30,000,  he  nuirched  against  Uosas,  and  on  3d  Feb- 
ruary 1852  routed  bim  at  Monte  Caaeros,  near 
Buenos  Ayres.  Rosas  escaped  to  England ;  and, 
altbonsb  the  Argentine  congress  in  IMl  OOQ- 
denmad  him  to  death  as  a  '  profesaienal  mwdcrar 
and  aotorioaa  robber,'  speeifyiiig  90M  Maaarina* 
tiona  eaniad  ont  by  his  panonal  erdenk  Im  lited 
comfortably  in  retirement  near  SevtliaautOD  tOl 
his  death,  14tb  March  1877. 

Ko8Clier,  Wii.iiklm,  the  most  eminent  ex- 
nouiider  of  the  historical  school  of  Political 
Ectmomy  (q.v.)  in  tJermany,  was  bom  af  Hanover 
on  2l8t  October  1817.  He  studied  at  Giittingen 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  Gtfttingen,  but  in  1848 
was  called  to  fill  the  eorreaponding  chair  at  Leipzig. 
His  principal  hooka  are  Smlem  der  Votkneirtiuchah 
(4  vols.  1854-86  ;  IStb  ed.  of  vol.  L  1887:  Eng. 
trans.  2  vols.  Chicago,  IH'J9),  Die  Nationalokononiu 
(let  Ackcrhnurs  (10th  ed.  1882),  Grundlagcn  der 
NiitioTmldkonomie  (17th  ed.  1884),  OcschichU  drr 
Niitioiinlokonomik  in  Deulsc/iland  (1874),  Zt/r 
Geschirhte  drr  engli^hen  Volksv'irifurJin/t.<lc/in: 
(1851-52),  Koionien,  KoUmkUpolitik  und  Aunnum- 
cbniii^  (3d  ed.  1886).   He  lUad  Sd  Jma  18M. 

Roadnh  Qcnrrtm,  was  horn  at  Solonlom,  a 

village  near Xuinvium,  and  Toae  to  he  the  greatest 

comic  actor  in  Rome.  So  much  wa/«  he  admired 
that  many  of  the  Roman  ari8t<icracy  l>efriended 
him,  and  the  dic  tator  Sulla,  a«  a  token  of  favour, 
jiresent*-*!  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  syiiilM)]  of  the 
eiiuestrian  order.  Aiiionp  his  most  admiring  an<l 
affectionate  patrons  Koscius  also  nunilsTed  ('irero, 
who,  at  the  coiniiienceiiient  of  his  rnreer,  r(^-eive<f 
lewuinn  in  the  art  of  elocution  from  the  great 
comedian,  and  even  in  later  life  used  to  make 
trials  of  skill  with  Ida  inatroetor  aa  t»  vliieh  of 
tlnm  wndeied  a  tiioaglit  neat  olaarilj  and  «A» 
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tively — ^the  orator  by  hia  diction,  or  the  comedian 
by  bu  ^ticalatioo.^  So  oensible  wax  Himcius  of 
the  diattnction  he  enjoyed  in  sh&rinc  Uie  intinuicy, 
ud  even  the  friendly  emulation  of  the  great  orator, 
that  be  oune  to  look  npon  his  art  aa  one  of  no 
imiJl  inportaMO  and  dimity,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  tho  eomparatire  methods  and  meiits  of  eloqoence 
and  a«dng.  Cicero's  friendship  was  of  nse  to  him 
in  fuiotticr  way,  for  on  Iuh  \>einu  8ue<l  at  law  by 
C.  Fannius  {'liliTea  for  tlio  (*uni  oT  50,000  ftenterctw, 
Cicero  defende<i  liini  li(>furf>  the  judex  Fiw)  (prob- 
ably 68  B.C.)  in  liiH  cvtHiil  oration,  Pro  Q.  Jtoscto 
L'omoiln.  []«■  ilii-d  II. c,  having  attained  such 
perfection  in  liif  iH-culiar  art  that  to  be  a  'Koscius ' 
Decame  synonvmoua  with  jire  eminence  in  esery 
profession,  &n«l  leaving,  like  Iwk  famous  contem- 
porary, .-EHOpUH  the  trage«lian,  an  inmienne  fortune, 
realised  upon  the  atflfln.  SeeiUbbeck,/>Mi2om*fcAc 
TVewMfM  (Letpi.  1875).— For  the  'Yonac  RcMdns,' 
see  Betty. 

RoM<'OC«  William,  historian,  was  bom  at 

Liverpool  on  8th  March  1753,  his  father  being  a 
niarket  ganlener.  In  1769  he  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  at  I.ivcrjKwl,  and  l>egaii  to  itractiw  there 
on  his  own  account  in  1774.  During  thi«  period 
he  ah>iihii>UKly  cultivatod  his  mental  powers,  turn- 
ing hiH  attention  especially  to  the  Italian  language 
and  literature.  In  1773  he  first  appeared  in  print 
as  the  author  of  a  poem,  Mwm  Pleamnt,  now 
foreotten;  aad  In  IW-W  pnbUahed  Wrmga  of 
Afiiea^  a  courageous  protest  against  the  slave- 
trade.  But  it  was  hia  Z(/e  qf  Lortnzo  de'  Medici, 
eaUtd  the  Magni/ieent  (17WK  which  eeUUidied  bis 
literar>'  reputation ;  it  mnt  throogb  Mreiml  edi- 
tions, and  was  traiuJated  into  German,  French, 
and  Italian.  In  1805  appeared  his  second  im- 
pjirtant  l)ook,  Life  and  Pontijicate  of  Lro  X. 
This,  like  the  former,  api>eare<l  in  (Jerman,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  was  re<  <  i\ cil  with  much  commen- 
dation, though  if«  tone  ami  sjiirit,  e8i>ecially  with 
refcri'iico  to  the  Hefoniiatiou,  were  neverely  criti- 
ciNe<l.  AlxHit  the  yt  ur  I  s(H)  he  Ik^^camu'  uartner  in 
a  Liverpool  bank,  a  -u-\>  wiiich  involved  him  even- 
tually in  great  pecuniary  embarrasament.  From 
his  pen  came,  besides  the  above-mentioned  books, 
a  collection  of  Poems  (1857;  new  ed.  1891),  but 
without  his  Butterfly'n  B<Ui,  and  a  Afemoir  of  R. 
B.  Jamu  (1882K  He  iaoed  an  edition  of  Pope 
la  1888.  Rooooe  died  at  Liverpool,  JwM  SO,  1831. 
During  the  later  yean  of  his  life  he  gave  mach 
attention  to  the  stndv  of  botany,  and  wrote  a 
nioniigniiih  on  Monamlrian  plantM.  Sec  Life  by 
Iuh  W)n  Henry  Uowoc  ( 18.1.*}),  anil  Espinasse's  Lan- 
ctuhire  Worthies        Hmi-^.  1S77). 

Sin  Hkxky  Enkiklk  Koscok,  chemiKt,  Iwm  in 
Loiiiloii  Till  .laimary  lH.'n,  wa»  a  grandtton  of  the 
altove,  and  the  Kon  of  Henry  Roscoe,  Ijarrist'er. 
He  wiw  etiucated  at  the  Liver]MH)l  High  School, 
and  later  at  I'niverKity  College,  London,  and  at  the 
nnivemity  of  Heidellierg.  He  wa«  apiwinte*!  pro- 
fcMmr  of  Chemistiy  in  OweuH  College,  Manchester, 
in  1858,  and  nadered  valuable  services  towards  the 
organisation  of  tiiia  inatitutiaa.  He  was  returned 
member  of  parlluMnt  for  the  «mth  division  of 
Manchester  in  1885,  was  re-elected  in  ISSS^  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  professorship.  He 
liius  served  on  the  Koval  Conmiissioixs  on  Noxious* 
\  ji|K)ur>i  anil  on  Technical  Education,  and  is  a 
nieiiiW-r  of  till'  Scottish  I'liiveri^ities  ( 'ottuiii--''iiiri. 
He  wits  el<<  t<)l  a  I''ellow  of  the  Koyal  Society 
in  186.3.  He  \v;fi  ]»re^i.leiit  of  tlie Chemical  Society 
in  18.H(),  of  the  .Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in 
1881,  and  of  the  DritiMh  A».-MH'iation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Manchester  meet 
ing  in  1887.  Of  his  orij^al  contribntionsto  <  lu  in 
ical  science  the  mc»t  important  are  rc^enrche;*  on 
the  measDrenient  of  the  chemical  activity  of  light, 
and  on  vanadium  and  ito  eontpounida.    His  pub- 


lished works  include  Saeetrum  Analysis,  a  course 
of  lecturcN  (1868)  on  the  subject;  \\\»  well-known 
LegMotu  in  Elementary  Cktmutrjf  (1870);  and  Us 
Trtatm  on  Chemittty  { written  In  eoBjuieliion  with 
SehorIennn«r|(  In  8  vols.  (1878-88;  new  ed.  1894 
et  seq. ).   He  loit  hb  seat  in  parliament  in  1895. 

ROHCOir,  a  seaport  on  the  north  coa.it  of  the 
French  department  of  Finist^re  (long  the  head- 
quarters of^mnuggling  into  England),  33  miles  NE. 
of  Brest.  The  men  are  ail  sailor* ;  the  women  grow 
vegetables.  The  place  in  retorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing, and  here  h  a  marine  zoologieal  etation. 
The  garden  of  the  Caiiuchin  monasteiy  oontains 
a  fig-tree  whose  branches,  trained  over  loalliolding, 
eonid  give  shelter  to  800  people.  Pop.  17B1.  Here 
Mar}-  GMt  ol  Seotl  iMded  in  1648.  and  the 
Young  Ptatender  after  Ms  escape  from  Scotland. 

Roscomuiun.  an  inland  county  of  Connaught, 
Ireland,  is  IwduidtHl  on  the  E.  by  the  Shannon,  and 
on  tlio  W.,  in  part,  by  the  Suck  :  it  is  62  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  by  milpf  from  east  to 
west.  Area,  007,091  acres,  of  which  harely  one- 
fifth  is  tinder  crops  <hay,  potatoes,  oat»);'  more 
than  one-half  is  permanent  gnun* ;  one-sixth  is 
waste.  It  belonga  to  the  eentral  niain  of  Ireland, 
but  lisea  in  the  north  Into  the  C&riew  (800  feet) 
and  Branlieve  (1S77  feet)  Monntaina.  Several 
lakes  occur,  aa  Allen,  Bodeiv,  and  Ree,  expansions 
of  the  Shannon,  and  Key,  Gara,  and  CAinn  in  the 
north-west.    The  soil  in  the  central  lii.strictf  i.s  in 

Sencral  light,  but  fertile,  and  affords  some  of  the 
neBt  pheep  [lOHture  in  Ireland  in  the  '  Plain  of 
Boyle.'  The  chief  indus-try  is  the  fec-dirg  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  especially  the  former.  Coal  and 
iron  exist,  but  are  not  wfirki-^l ;  there  are  no 
manufactures.  The  chief  towns  are  Roscommon, 
Boyle,  (.'aftlerea,  Elphin,  and  Strokestown.  Pop. 
(1841)  254,551  ;  (1861)  167,272;  (1881)  132.490: 
(1891)  114,194,  of  whom  110,147  were  Roman 
Catbolica.  Roaoommon  sends  two  members  to 
parliament^  one  for  each  of  the  division*.  It 
possessea  »  nonher  of  Caltie  antiquities,  ratba, 
&c,  several  remaina  of  atrong  castles,  and  some 
fine  ecclesiastical  mins. 

RosroMMON,  the  county  town,  96  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Dublin,  dates  from  tne  i.Sth  century,  when  it 
arose  around  a  Dominican  abbey,  founde<I  by  the 
O'Conor  in  12.'>7,  and  a  castle  btiilt  ten  years  later 
by  Sir  R<diert  de  t  Iford ;  the  remains  o(  both  still 
exist.    iiiiM'ommon,  popi.  Sll?*  haa  an  important 

cattle-market. 

Roscrea,  a  mai  ket-town  of  TIpperanr,  Ireland, 
77  milea  8W.  of  Dublin, is  a  vei;  anein*  tmrni 
here  St  Cronan  hnUtaehmeh,  and  had  a  edalnatea 

school  in  the  7th  oentnnr.  Considerable  remains 
of  a  castle,  a  lofty  round  tower  ( 80  feet  high),  and 

ruins  of  two  nbl«>ys  exist.    Pop.  2801. 

Rose.  The  rose,  the  most  lovely  and  fra^nt 
of  flowers,  the  favourite  of  poets  and  the  national 
emblem  of  England,  is  a  shrub  or  sometimes  a  tree, 
very  widely  oistribnted,  and  giving  name  to  the 
large  and  oompidieaaive  order  Roaaoen,  to  which 
■ome  of  our  choloeat  indta  balona.  Reatrictiog 
ourselves  to  the  gum  Boaa»  nrfikih  alone  we 
acknowledge  aa  the  roae.  w  flnd  the  eharaeteris- 
tics  thus:  slirubby  gmwtb. ataBwnnerally  prickly, 
leaves  alternate,  stipulate,  ftowers  terminal, 
often  corynilK>.e,  sjireadin^'  with  five  i>etal8,  in 
colour  wliit<',  ycdhiw,  jtink,  or  red,  stamen.s  numer- 
ous, styles  exHertctl,  seeds  (aehene.s)  numerous, 
encloseil  in  a  Heshy  berry,  globular  «)r  ovate,  which 
is  known  as  the  hip  or  hep,  and  is  in  some  sort 
e^lihle.  The  calyx  is  generally  five  lobed,  and  the 
lolies  are  more  or  less  pinnatised,  and  sometimes 
{tut  in  the  moss  rose)  furnished  with  a  beautiful 
process  of  filament. 

(1)  The  wild  raaa  la  n  native  of  the  aortham 
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liemiBphere,  found  in  all  U<ni{HjraU;  climes,  and 
even  an  far  wiutli  a«  AbvRsinia,  the  Indian  Pen- 
insnla.  and  Mexico,  extending  also  to  the  arctic 
zone,  and  of  sach  divereity  tTiat  more  than  2(K) 
cpecien  were  admitted  by  former  iMitaniata,  which 
have  now  lieen  re<liic«d,  however,  to  less  than  a 
lifth  of  that  number.  In  Hritain  we  lind  it  in- 
digenouii  as  Rom  spinorissima  (the  Burnet-roae, 
from  wliich  dettcend  the  many  varieties  of  Scotch 
roAo);  Rom  canitui  (the  Dogroiw  of  our  hedges, 
with  several  sub- varieties ) ;  riMgitwm  and 
micranthu,  well  known  as  the  Sweet  Briers ; 
arventis,  a  prostrate  and  unfragrant  kind  ;  torn- 
entom  and  vtUom,  having  downy  foliage  ami  deep- 
red  blossoms.  The  recent  tendency  of  UitAnists, 
gladly  accepted  by  the  ganlener,  has  l)een  to  re- 
Htrict  the  numlier  of  s|>ecie8  and  allow  more  scope 
to  variety,  m  that  the  above  list  may  noon  ue 
compressed. 

(2)  The  cultivated  rose  is  a  fuller  and  generally 
larger  form,  obtained  liy  the  nurture  and  skill  of 
the  gardener,  and  still  receiving  improvement  by 
skilful  crossing  and  loving  observance.  In  the 
(gardener's  Chronicle  of  1885  may  be  found  Mr 
Itaker's  scientific  classification  of  garden  rosea, 
which  are  marshalled  into  ten  companies  or  grou|)«, 
rhietly  according  to  leaf  and  prickle.  Mr  William 
Paul,  however,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  great 
work,  permitii  us  to  reiluce  these  ten  groups  to  six, 
which  will  lie  as  follows  :  Simplicifolia*,  Svstyhe, 
Banksianie,  Bracteata*,  Centifnliie,  and  Caniute. 
But  the  general  grower  maj'  be  well  content  with 
the  arrangement  in  the  catalogues  of  our  leading 
nurserymen,  a«  recogni-wl  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  olwerveid  in  our  chief  exhibitions ; 
thoiign  the  principle  of  division  is  not  l>utanical, 
neither  is  the  broad  line  drawn  between  summer 
and  *  perpetual '  roses  always  justifieil  by  fact ;  so 
that  many  good  rosarians  now  protest  against  the 
too  pojiular  neglect  of  a  fragrant,  lovely,  and  freer 
(lowering  clasa. 

(a)  Summer  roses,  thtis  ostracised  by  a  hasty 
vote,  are  of  many  families,  and  bloom  for  the  most 

tiart  in  .hine  and  July— the  Boursault,  the  Scotch 
{ose,  the  Damask,  the  Provence,  the  Moss,  the 
French  and  Hybrid  French,  the  Bourlwn  and 
Chincfie  Hybriils,  the  Austrian  and  Sweet  Brier, 
the  .Ayrshire,  Evergreen,  and  Multillora,  the  Poly- 
antha.  Prairie,  and  BankHian  n>Heit,  as  well  as  some 
few  t)ther».  Slany  of  these  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty— for  instance,  the  Mo«s  rose,  |)erha|>s  the 
loveliest  of  all  (lowers ;  and  some  are  the  liest 
of  all  for  trellis  or  for  pillar,  and  the  hardiest  in 
bail  weather. 

[h)  The  Perpetual,  or  Remontant  rose,  aa  the 
French  more  correctly  term  it,  instead  of  making 
growth  alone  after  the  gorgeous  summer  show, 
atlVirds  a  succension,  more  or  less  cimtinuoiis 
acconling  to  variety  and  weather,  of  bud  and 
bliKjm  until  the  frosts  forbid.  Yet  even  with  the-ie 
it  is  rare  to  lind  the  aftermath  of  l>eauty  as  free  or 
as  fine  as  the  summer  crop  lia<l  lieen  ;  and  many  of 
the  so-called  |>erjM»tuals  retire  as  meekly  as  the 
summer  rose,  eHi>eciaIly  in  dull  seasons.  Per- 
iietual  roses  are  chielly  as  ffillows :  the  Chinese  or 
Slonthly,  the  Hybrid  PeriH'iual,  the  Tea-sccnte<l, 
Bonrlton,  Noisette,  Macartney,  Kugoaa,  Micro- 
jdivlla,  Lawrenccana,  and  Pcqtetual  Scotch.  The 
ol(l  Chinese,  Rom  Indira,  commonly  called  the 
Monthly  Rose,  is  still  jMtpular  as  an  early  and 
abundant  bloomer ;  so  an-  the  Bourbons  and 
Noiwltes.  But  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea- 
soente<l  are  now  the  chief  favourites  of  the  rose- 
grower,  and  have  almost  en^osse<l  his  attention. 
Of  these  two  classes  the  forim'r  ha.s  for  many  years 
iKjen  unilonbte»lly  the  lea<ling  rose,  but  tlie  Tea 
begins  more  and  more  to  vie  with  it  in  favour,  and 
many  rosarians  now  place  it  firet,  for  its  exquisite 


refinement,  grace,  and  delicacy,  iKswitching  mo^lesty, 
and  pensive  charm.  But  the  hybrid  peri>etual 
claims  Udder  brilliance,  more  velvety  damask,  and 
profundity  of  glow.    And  indeed  it  seems  difficult 


FSg.  1.— Bou  rngoM. 


to  achieve  or  conceive  more  perfect  beauty  than 
has  already  been  attained  by  loving  ingennity  and 
jK'rsevering  skill  in  many  of  the  roses  we  now 
possess  ;  though  manifold  gardeners  are  hankering 
still  for  a  blue  rose,  which  would  not  accord  witn 
the  form  and  tint  of  the  foliage  if  they  got  it. 

Roses  are  also  <livideil,  according  to  the  form  of 
flower,  into  globular,  cuppetl,  compact,  and  ex- 
INUided,  the  last  named  otten  liecoming  rellexed  in 
the  later  stage  of  bloom ;  and  again,  acconling  to 
modes  of  culture,  into  standards,  half-standards, 

ft  b 


Fig.  2. 

a,  Tf«-roM ;  b.  Hybrid  perpetnaL 


nyramiils,  bushes,  iiendulons,  pillar,  and  trellis 
fonii.  The  standanis  and  lialf-standards,  once  so 
]io)>ular,  arc  now  in  less  demand,  though  still 
a]»proved  by  those  M-ho  plant  for  exhibition,  or 
siH-cial  elToct  at  a  ilistance  ;  and  the  bush  ( the  more 
natural  and  easy  growth)  l>ecomes  every  year  more 
general.  For  pillar  and  trellis  work  there  are  but 
few  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  and  tea-soented  suffic- 
ing  in  vigour  and  hardiness ;   though  certain 
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•tmiu  bsve  been  obtained  of  miom  of  tlw  laadiw 

fiavoiaritei,  •ueh  m  Jute*  Marg/otUn  and  Datotdeittu, 

tlirnngh  '  sporta '  ( 80  it  i«  cxpreaaed )  of  the  old  kiod, 
wliich  serve  the  piirpowe  faii-ly ;  and  under  glass  or 
ill  i\  very  htiw^  s|Hit  tliat  ( '<)iyiih;euB  of  yellmriOMK, 
Muree/m/  \ir/,  fiH'onls  a  },'r()ve  i>f  jjold. 

The  q^^^'^•tion  of  «UK-k  must  also  l>c  diKnfwed, 
without  iKTiini>ny  if  iM>HMi1ilt»,  thim-^'li  ujion  no  other 
has  there  so  iiot  a  war  of  rnweM.    For  any 

kind  that  i»  strong  enough  in  coniititntion  to 
support  itself  ita  own  tt>ot«  are  the  best  feet  and 
feeoen,  ousting  all  trouhle  of  Ruckera,  and  oft«n 
aflindiQg  renewal  by  means  of  young  shoota.  But 
maoy  of  the  fairest  and  sweoteitk  c^ecbdly  of  the 
tMHwentod  clMe»  require  Btoafeer  MntonaiMe,  and 
ittoal  tw  boddM  or  giuted  on  ft  oioiiB  nbufe  TMiaty^ 
The  etoeks  ehielly  need  by  our  noweiymen  are  the 
Dog- rose,  Manetti,  and  De  la  GrifTerae ;  and  the 
first  is  procured  in  three  different  ways— from  its 
h'linc  ill  the  lit'<l;.'t>!<,  or  fiuin  cuttiiii,';*,  or  from  HWii  ; 
ami  each  way  hiv*  its  ailvocate,  Otlifrs  prefur  tliB 
Mnnetti,  a  Hecilling  Italian  roso,  tv*  stock;  and 
soini',  i'>jMH-ially  of  tlin  t<'a  \'ari(;iies,  do  best  upon 
La  (Millfiue.  But  ait  a  nile  the  Manetti  is  a 
treacherous  foMter-mother,  affording  brief  vigour, 
and  encroaching  with  deceptive  suckers.  \Vhat- 
ever  stoek  may  be  choaen,  the  nobler  roae  is 
wirind  apon  it,  either  by  bodding  or  gralliag,  and 
must  engrofls  the  entire  resources. 

Again  there  are  roses  not  a  few,  of  delicate  eon- 
stitation  or  ieebl*  habit,  wludi  ahould  be  grown  in 
pots  and  ehriterBd  through  the  ^oter.  BIiuit  abo 
of  the  stronger  kinds  are  cultivated  thus  to  bloom 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  some  are  of  little 
value  otlierwi'^c.  But  tliey  most  have  plenty  of 
air  aii<l  liKht,  ami  will  not  endure  stronp  forcing. 
The  Toa  r()«.e,  Jm/ini  't/fiirutii,  (IcNoeudcd  from  the 
Chinf'we  MiimIi  and  ynlluw,  is  ;;ro\vu  most  largely 
iiiuier  K'l''-'*"'.  wlietlier  in  pots  or  lH)riler,  and  lieing 
tiauMt  lovely  in  the  bud  is  enitecially  fitted  for 
bouqaets.  Mnrfchal  Niel  (perhaps  more  correctly 
classed  as  a  Noisette  of  late),  jVtoActos,  CaUteruie 
Mermet,  and  Souvenir  tTun  Am*  WO  ftb  praaent 
moat  popular  for  thia  aweet  nan. 

Nov  raiietiieaof  the  nMears  Imidly  heralded  pver^- 
jeart  sad  eveny  season  adda  one  or  two  laating 
names  to  the  lengthy  catalogne.  Bat  oM  Meaa» 
also  pass  out  of  date,  and  are  no  longer  heard  of ; 
sometimes  from  a  real  advance  npon  them,  some- 
times from  their  own  relajtse.  /\bi>Ht  1860  nearly 
all  new  roses  wcro  tin?  proihict  of  French  nursery- 
men ;  liut  now  wo  ;^<-t  niiiiiy  quite  a.-*  ;,'o<»l  from 
the  ^kill  of  our  own  ro>iarians.  The  cnj>i«in;^  of 
the  llonrrs  i-i  !i  jiioci'ss  iici'iliiii'  l»oth  judgment 
and  dexterity.  But  the  general  grower  will  lie 
content  to  cultivato  the  established  kinds,  which 
require  no  great  trouble.  Their  alwde  must  not  b** 
overhung,  nor  beset  with  ««tncnant  water,  the  soil 
should  be  rich  and  deeply  tielvcd,  and  woll-C4>m- 
preaeed  nrand  the  neck  of  the  plant.  Plenty  of 
water  mu^t  be  given  in  time  of  drought,  and  a 
nralehing  of  good  manare  Is  welcome,  and  the 
growth  of  leaf  and  bud  must  Ije  secured  from  count- 
less  enemies  by  flaily  and  even  niglitty  care.  Anil 
the  lover  of  the  ro**«  munt  rml  iiiiiul;.;^  hi,  pas^sion 
t<io  profusely,  but  f«tenil^' iiip  tlu'-e  iiuai  ten*  of  the 
buds,  when  true  discretion  ordert«  it.  As  so<m  as 
the  first  flunb  of  liloom  is  past  a  little  judicious 
pruning  help-*  the  prospect  of  a  later  cntj),  when 
Iwauty  showH  less  oounty.  Then  for  the  winter 
there  should  not  be  much  shortening  of  the  branches, 
unless  they  are  threatened  by  the  \nad ;  but  the 
geoenil  praaing  tetnains  for  March,  or  a  little 
six>ner  or  later,  according  to  plaoe,  aort,  and 
season. 

Roees  are  moet  lur  to  eee  in  sommen  neither 
hot  nor  cold.    In  a  scorching  year,  such  as  IMS, 

the  bloNMums  are  often  loose  and  flimsy,  and  the 
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glow  tniM  to  tinder;  whereas  in  the  drip 
ehlll  of  Maeona  like  1879  and  1888  the  water- 
logged flower  cannot  expand.  A  i^lioweiy  Buinmpr, 
wjtli  some  wann  gleams,  present.s  in  fnlfperfection 
the  moet  perfect  of  all  flowei-n.  Then  may  we  ••I'e 
why  the  rose  has  been  with  poeta  the  tyiie  of  all 
earthly  bloom,  sacred  to  .Aphrodite,  Eros,  and 
Aurora,  the  rtoiIm)!  of  youth  and  beauty;  al*o 
why  the  (Ireekn  and  Koman-<  placeil  it  foremost  in 
wreath  and  chaplet  for  holy  nto  or  festival.  And 
if  the  Eg^'ptians  were  the  first  to  cultivate  it 
specially  ( as  we  have  reason  to  believe ),  and  devoted 
it  to  the  god  of  silence — Horns,  or  Harpoeratee— 
thus  wonld  the  rose  become  the  emblem  of  reserve 
and  faithfuliivtui. 

EztnMta  of  tha  raw  am  atill  in  nw  medioinaUy ; 
and  the  hipe,  which  oontain  a  pleasant  acid,  are 
employed  as  a  mild  astringent.  Kose-water,  dis- 
tilled from  the  petals,  aflords  a  very  refreshing 
fragrance  ;  and  the  attar,  or  OttO  (9,-V-)t  i»  a  dioloo 
ana  costly  pr«>ihict  of  the  East. 

Tlicro  are  ro  many  treatisin  on  the  rose,  and  w>  many 
dsasioal  refereucvt^  tliat  itn  lorv  is  almost  a  litfrnture  ; 
but  of  recent  works  the  follnwing  are  the  mint  coni- 
plets  and  instructive:  W.  I'liul,  The  Itu«€-yardtn  {Dth 
ed.  1S.S.S,  richly  illustrated  in  colour*,  a  noble  and 
authunt*tive  lH>ok ) ;  Jaiaain  and  Fomey,  />»  Ro»u 
(187S);  Max  tiinKcr,  DicUonnnire  dr»  kout  (1885); 
J.  O.  Baker,  Cla**ififtUio)t  •>/  0(ir<lru-rti»f»  (1885);  H. 
B.  Ulwanijer,  J'h(  It'uie  {  Xl'W  York  I  ;  John  Cranstim, 
CtiUure  Jjinctimu  iar  the  Mote  ( 1H75 ) ;  Dfwi  Hole,  A 
Book  (Uiotit  Rtrnt  (llth  ed.  1881);  T.  Rivers.  R<m 
AmaUwi^B  Ouid*  (flth  ed.):  J.  Lachaume,  Le  ttontr; 
SUiIct  Hibberi.  Tk«  Amattm'M  Jio»e-booi;  £.  V.  B.. 
Jtet  Rotemm  fa  poetlaal  antbologr,  1885);  Kstiunal 
Rfise  Society's  t'nt  i].  --.i,-,  kc. 

Roiief  a  popular  name  for  Ei^'sipelas  (q-v.). 

Womt,  Sir  Hvoh.  Sea  Stbathhaixii. 

SosebeiTt  Abchibau>  Priup  Pbimbosb. 
Earl  oi^,  was  bom  In  London,  7tfa  May  1847,  had 

hi-  (  lu  ation  at  Eton  and  at  Chrint  Church, 
Oxluid,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  fifth 
earl  in  lHt)8.  He  entered  parliament  in  1871, 
acquired  in  tumsuRl  measure  the  goodwill  of  the 
cl»_  i iii>cracy,  and  wa»«  e\  'a  Ih'i  c  I'lcomod  as  an 
effective  and  entertaining  speaker.  In  1874  he 
waa  choeen  president  of  the  .Social  Science  Con- 
gress, and  in  1878  he  was  elected  Lord  Kector  of 
Aberdeen  University,  and  in  1880  of  Edinburgh. 
From  1881  to  1883  he  waa  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  in  1884  became  First 
CommiMUmer  ol  Works.  In  Mr  Giadatooa'a  next 
short  adminlatawtioB  (1886)  he  waa  Saaretaiw  lor 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  office  which  he  resumed  in  1892. 
displaying,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  a  tact  ana 
finnne.<4s  that  Kecured  the  approval  of  all  parties  in 
the  state.  In  1H8!»  he  was  elected  to  the  London 
County  Council,  and  was  sucoensful  and  assiduous 
a«  its  first  chairman  till  he  resifjne'l  in  1890;  hp 
was  re-elt- -t.  ii  Mn  i  acted  for  a  few  months  in 
1892.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr  (iladstono  in  1894, 
Lord  Ro«eb«ry  became  the  head  of  the  Liberal 
ministry.  Ho  was  less  successful  than  had  been 
anticipated  in  securing  perfect  unanimity  in  bis 
cabinet  or  in  conciliating  the  hearty  support  of  the 
various  sections  of  his  par^.  His  government 
lost  the  confidence  of  tha  country,  and  soon  after 
he  resigned,  a  genera)  (decthm  (July  1895)  retunod 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  new  Unionist 
government  of  Lord  Halisbury.  In  1887  Lord 
Kosebery  married  a  daughter  of  Baron  Meyer  de 
Rothschild  (died  lS{Ki).  In  IS'll  he  puldished  a 
monograph  on  Pitt  in  the  '  Kn^Hsh  Statesmen* 
series.  In  WM  and  1865  the  Premier  won  the 
Derby  witli  his  horses  Ladan  fLu  i  sir  Visto.  He  is 
LL.D.  (1888).  K.G.  (1892),  and  K.T.  (1895). 

RoseK^hafer  {C^mia  aimta),  an  injnrioua 
beetle,  whose  grubs  ilestroy  the  roots  of  straw- 
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berries  and  other  plants,  while  the  atlultH  spoil  the 
flowers  of  njsen,  strawberries,  and  8ee«l  tumipH. 
Tiie  egg»  are  laid  in  the  ground  ;  the  full  <.'mwn 
grubs  arc  whitish  and  alKtut  an  inch  aihl  a  Imlf  in 
length  ;  after  two  or  three  years  tliey  jni]>iite  inf^iile 
earthen  coc<K)nH.  Tlit'  adults,  which  are  well  able 
to  tly  from  place  to  place,  meaHure  about  an  inch 
in  leii^^.li.  are  golden  green  above,  coppery  with  a 
ttat  at  rose  bensaUk   Where  tbqr     likely  ^  do 


B(m>  chtftir  ( CUonte  Mirato)  • 

a,  Urva ;  b,  oooooo. 


hem  tlie  edolte  tad  gmha  sboald  be  ooUeeted  and 
deetroyed,  mad  teeottne  may  be  bed  to  ramedies 
iiinilar  to  tboet  «Md  ooekchefefB.— The 
*  nee- bag '  of  the  eaetern  united  State*  b  another 
beetle  ip^acrodactyliu  subtpinosiu),  a  voraciooR 
peat  which  often  appear»  in  ininienito  nuniWrs  and 
destroys  the  flowers  of  roHaceous  pliint». 

RoHfN*runs  William  Starke,  an  American 
general,  was  l>oni  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  6th  S*'p- 
tember  1819,  uraduateil  at  Weat  Point  in  1843,  and 
was  emnloyed  as  an  engineer  until  1864,  when  he 
naigned,  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  afterwaida 
engaged  in  eoal-mining  and  ibe  maimfactore  ef 
kewwMfc  b  uei  be  volmleend  «•  m  aide  to 
General  MeCleltaa,  won  an  aelion  a*  Ridi  Moan- 
tain  in  Jolv,  was  comnuRsinncd  brigadier-general  in 
the  United  State*  amiy,  and  succee<b»d  McClellan 
at«  hea<l  of  the  Dejmrtnieiit  of  the  ()hin,  and  kept 
Lee  out  of  weHterii  Vir^'inia.  In  lMj'2  he  coui 
inanded  a  division  at  the  Hie^'e  of  C.rinth,  and 
after  it«  cJiptiire  wa»  j;iven  tlie  coiiiiiiiuirl  of  the 
Army  of  the  Miw-sis.siojii  ;  on  19t]i  Seutenilier  he 
defentetl  (Jeneral  Sterling  Price  at  luka,  and  on 
3*1  and  4th  Octoher  he  succeiwfully  defended 
Corinth  against  Price  and  Van  Ihlm.  From 
October  isti'i  to  October  1863  Roercrans  ve&n  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland ; 
in  the  battle  at  Stone  River  (December  31  and 
Jannaiy  9K  against  Bragg,  he  by  lus  penonal 
ezertione  con  verted  what  nearly  had  been  a  defeat 
into  a  victory,  after  each  aide  had  loat  over  9000 
men  ;  but  at  Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  186.?, 
he  wiij*  defeated  hy  Bragg,  with  a  loss  of  IfJ.ITO, 
although  he  hold  ("liattanot^a,  ami  the  Confeiler- 
atoj*  U>«t  1",8<>4  men.  Uoweerann  wa«  n-lieved  of 
hi-*  rotnniand  hy  deneral  (Irani;  hut  in  IHtW  he 
wax  ]>la<-i'il  o\  er  (he  I  )i'|part  ment  of  the  MiHiH)uri, 
anil  reiM'llefl  l'rii»''«i  invaf<ion  of  that  Ntnte.  He 
afterwar<l«  receivetl  the  brevet  of  luajor  geniTal, 
and  reaigned  from  the  army  in  1867.  In  l8tiH-69 
be  waa  mlniater  to  Mexico',  in  1881^%  a  nienilier 
of  oongKM,  and  in  1885  appointed  legiatnr  of  the 
United  Btatee  traaniTy. 

RoHCmitry  {Koiiiiuirhm.s),  a  f,'enns  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  I^jihintje,  and  newrly  allied  to 
Sage  (Salvia),  from  whit  h  it  ditferH  in  its  filament» 
havin*;  an  awl  whaj-ed  t'Mith,  dirfH'leil  (lowiiwaiiK  a 
little  alMive  the  ha>e.  Only  i me -] lecii--.  i--  kiio«n, 
tU  vJficttuUu,  an  evergreen  erect  shrub  uf  4  to  8  feet 


high,  with  linear  U'aveM,  and  pale  bluish  flowers, 
growing  in  sunny  places,  on  rocks,  old  walU,  &c. , 
in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
ami  cultivate<l  elsewhere  as  an  oniamental  and 
aromatic  shrub.  The  leaves  have  a  nhort  whitish- 
gray  down  beneath,  a  penetrating  camplior-Iikc 
mlour,  and  a  pungent  aromatic  and  bitter  taste. 
They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  an  eesential  oil. 
Oil  of  Rotemarv,  wbicb  ia  not  nnfreqnently  need  a» 
a  atnnolating  liniment^  to  promote  the  srawth  of 
the  hair,  aaa  aa  a  pemune.  ^piHi  Monmury, 
made  by  diitUlatioii  «f  epriga  of  raaemanr  with 
rectified  tpiiit,  ia  need  to  give  a  pleaaant  odour  to 
lotions  and  Knimentn.  Roaemary  has  been  advan- 
tageou.sly  adniinistere<l  internally  in  ra^fts  of  chmtiic 
diarrhwa,  and  of  a  relaxed  atate  of  the  system. — 


ff*tTy  {Rotmarinus  offieinaUt), 
(Bentiey  sad  Trimeii.) 


Oil  of  Roaemaiy  ia  a  prindpal  ingredient  of  the 
perfume  ealled  Btuu/ary  Wattr.  The  ealebmted 

white  honey  of  Narbonne  owee  ita  reputation  to 
l>cing  collected  from  the  flowera  of  roaemary.  In 

mtme  places.  1iy  a  confusion  of  similar  names,  the 

totally  distinct   plant  Costniar>'  (q.v.)  is  called 

Rosenmry.  Tlie  nanie  WiM  KoAeman,'  is  given 
to  I. Ilium  jtalujtirr,  a  shrub  with  narcotic  acrid 
pmpertiew. 

RosendalCa  a  village  of  New  York,  by  rail  8 
miles  SBW.  of  Kingatoo,  or  53  S.  of  Albany,  has  a 
pop.  of  only  some  600,  Imt  ia  noteworthy  for  itn 
great  nuuiufactare  of  liydianlic  cement.  '  In  1886, 
when  the  United  Statas  piodneed  4.50(^000  baneb 
(SOO  lb.)  of  eement,  nearly  one-half  eame  ftom  the 
Roeendale  distriek  the  rest  being  drawn  from  Penn- 
svlvania.  Kentuekv,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
'^eIme^^ee,  ntid  Alabama  in  varying  proportions. 
Most  ol  the  American  eement  is  derived  from 
natural  cement  rock,  as  at  Rosendale  ;  less  than 
2«K»,000  barrels  (4<R)  Ih.)  annually  are  'artificial 
Portland.'  In  1SS8  the  pro«luct  of  the  whole  country 
wa>*  6,'2.'>:i.2a'>  ItarreU,  valued  at  ft,533,639,  Rosen - 
dale  supplying  al>nut  the  same  qnanti^aain  1886. 

R4»>ieilkrailZ«  Karl,  nhiloeopher.  a  pupil  of 
Hegel,  was  Iwni  at  Maedeburg  on  23d  April  1806* 
studied  in  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg,  taught 
at  Halle  aa  prtna-doeeitt  { 1888 ).  and  aa  prafemor  of 
Philosophy  ( 1831),  in  1833  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  PhiloMiphv  in  Konigsberg,  and  there  he  died, 
blind,  on  14lli  .lune  1S79.  fie  wii>  a  man  of  wide 
culture  and  a  voluminous  writer,  his  works  incluil- 
ing  Kiii'whijxtillf  drr  fftroliit/isrhrn  \]'iH>ii  n  ^'/i ,  i  ft ,  ,t 

(2d  ed.  1845}.  ttychologU  (Sd  ed.  1863),  Kntltch* 
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^riduterunffen  det  He<ffJtrhen  Syttenu  ( 1840),  criti- 
of  fechleierinother's  (1836)  and  StrauBs's 
I  of  fielief  ( 1845 ),  Meine  Btform  da  Html- 
ldlMA|ii<MW(  1888),  and  WimntehS^ftdtrloguchtn 
Idee  (1M8-^)  in  philoMflrr,  and  books  on  Ibe 
Histoiy  of  PMtry,  Duhrof*  Uim  md  Wtrkt 
(1866).  L«hen  Head*  (1844),  Goethe  und  tine 
Werke  (2<1  e<l.  Mm)  in  literature.  He  also  edited, 
with  Scliul«'rt,  K'lnfs  IlVrXv  ( 12  voU.  1838-40). 

See  hia  »utobiutcr»uhio»l  Von  MaytUburff  naeh  Kt>nifft- 
btry  (1873)  »nd        by  yuiibickor  ( 1879). 

KosenmlUIer*  Johanx  Geiiro,  a  German 
theologian  and  eloquent  preacher,  was  born  at 
UnirnflnUdfc  near  HUdbaigliaaMn,  IStli  Dooambw 
1736,  iliidlad  in  Altdorf,  and  fillad  chain  at  Brian* 
gen  (inS),  Gienen  (1788).  and  L^pdg  (ITW). 
wbera  he  died,  Uth  Mareb  ISlfi.  H«  poblMMd 
alH)tit  100  ImhiUh  of  ^'reat  popularity.  Of  theee  the 
nuwt  in»|x>rtaut  was  Seholm  m  Xovum  Testamentum 
(6th  ed,  bv  his  son  1815-31 ).— Ernst  Friedrich 
Kari,,  eldeiit  »on  of  the  foref»oinp,  wa-s  a  dix- 
tiii^,'ul-HlitHl  biblical  critic  ami  ( )rif llt^l.li^^t.  He  wjv* 
horn  lit  HpfwlmrK  near  UiUil>urKliau>icn,  ICMli  I  ><' 
ceniber  ITtH,  studied  at  KiinigidwrK.  GiefiHcii.  iind 
Leipzig,  became  extra-onlinary  profeasor  of  Oriental 
Literature  at  the  last  in  1795,  ordinarj-  professor 
in  1813,  and  died  17th  September  1835. '  His  Insti- 
tutionetad  fund.  ling.  Arcifr.  ( 1818)  and  Analeeta 
Arabiea  (3  vola.  18Sl^il7)  irareof  oreafeimportaiioa ; 
hbrnaatacpiaoe.  tlM&)jlalM  im  VStm  TtdamttUum 
ill  parta  In  8S  vols.  178S-18S9)b  Still  fslaiu  bo 
small  part  of  its  value.  Other  worln  aia  StmMmA 
fur  bibl.  Kritik  und  Exegeae  (1797-1800),  D(U 
aUe  undneuf  Morgtnland  ( i816-SjO),  Handbuch  der 
bibtisfhai  Alterthutnakutule  (4  vola  1823-31).  A 
younger  brother,  JoHANX  CHRISTIAN  (1771-1820). 
was  twenty  yearn  a  profetwor  of  Anatonqr  ana 
Surgery  at  Leipzig,  and  wrote  on  anatomy. 

Ro8e-n«bIe.  SeeNoBLX. 

KOM  9i  Jwlcll*  {AtuuttttiM  AMroejlMatfefl)t 
a  plant  of  tbe  natarai  order  Cradfens,  which  Bfows 
in  the  sand^  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  roDMsh, 
the  roofiB  nibooMS,  and  other  such  situations  in 
Syria  and  iitlii>r  juirtM  of  the  EiiMt.  It  is  a  small, 
bushy,  herlmn'ousi  plant,  wlilimi  more  than  si.v 
indie*  high,  with  Hniall  white  tlowen* ;  and  after 
it  lias  (lowered,  the  leaves  fall  off,  ami  the  branches 
Ui'C'iiue  incurvtii  lowanis  the  centre,  so  tiiat  tin- 
plant  its-suniex  an  almost  globular  form,  ami  in  this 
state  it  i«  often  blown  alnmt  by  the  wind  in  the 
desert.  When  it  happens  to  be  blown  into  water 
tbe  branches  expand  again,  and  the  pods  epen  and 
let  out  the  seeils.  Nnmerous  «up«»n»titionB  are  con- 
nected with  thin  plant,  which  is  called  liosn  Maritr, 
or  Rim  nf  the  Virgin.  U  taken  up  before  it  is  quite 
witberad  tbe  plant  retains  fiir  years  its  hygrmnetric 
property  of  oontrasting  in  droofht  and  ezpaoding 
in  moisture. 

K08e  of  Sliaroil.  a  name  given  tu  an  unia 
mental  malviu-eous  plant,  the  Hihisru.t  Mi/rmrug 
(so*"  HiBi.sri's).    Hut  the  Hose  of  Sharon  of  the 
uible  was  doubtless  a  bull>ouH  plant,  probably  a 
kbid  of  narcissus. 

KoMf^Uk  or  B4MB-1U8H,  is  a  name  sometimes 
apl>lied  to  the  milder  varieties  of  Erythema  ( q.  v. ), 

where  the  eruption  consists  merely  of  a  retldening 
of  tbe  Hkin,  with  little  or  no  swelling.   Such  an 

eni|itiiiii  -uiiii-1  inii'^  ix-i-iirs  a**  an  early  ^tymptiim  in 
smnlliKix,  iinil  iluiiiig  the  stage  of  reaction  in 
cholt'ra  ;  it  is  aUo  one  of  t  hi'  rommorH>''t  of  ■•  y[ilii lit ic 
eruptions.  Itnt  it  liiM|iieiitl\"  apjwars  inilepemlfntly 
of  any  siicli  liix'usf,  and  is  then  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  some  slight  disorder  of  iligestion,  or  of  some 
other  internal  source  of  irritation.  It  usually  sub- 
(»id«?s  in  tiie  course  of  two  or  three  dav-s  at  nio»t, 
and  causes  ver^'  little  constitutional  ((isturlianc<\ 
I  Occssionally  it  is  attended  by  slight  fever  and  sore 


throat,  and  may  then  be  extremely  dilficnlt  to  dis- 
tinguUh  from  a  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever.  No 
treatment  is  usnaibr  required,  tmt  a  mild  saline 
laxative  (e.g.  a  ssidliti  powder)  may  he  adminis- 
tered with  advantage. 

RoaeSf  Wars  op  the,  a  diMu«tnins  dvnsstic 
struggle  which  desolated  England  during  ttie  l.')th 
century,  from  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans  {H."*.')! 
to  that  of  HoHWortli  (1485).  It  was  ho  calkd 
because  the  two  factions  into  which  the  country 
was  divided  upheld  the  two  several  (^laimn  to  the 
throite  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
iMulges  were  the  white  and  the  red  rase  respectively. 
The  I^ancastrian  claim  to  the  crown  came  throtigh 
John  of  (taunt,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  creruvd 
Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1362,  having  married  three 
years  before  the  heiress  of  Henrv,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. On  Jolin  of  Gannfk  dsato  King  Bichard 
II.  ssiaod  Iris  lands,  wherenpon  his  son  Boling- 
broke,  then  in  exile,  returned  to  asKert  his 
rights,  and,  finding  his  cause  exceedingly  popular, 
was  emboldened  to  claim  the  crown,  which  was 
grante<l  him  by  tbe  parliament  after  the  dejKjoition 
of  his  nousiii  l!ii  liftiil  II.  After  the  HouHe  of  Lan- 
cA«ter  hmi  thus  iMi-.-fs.-ed  tlie  tlirone  for  three  reigns 
(Henry  IV..  \  .  VI. ),  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
during  the  wcakiiesji  of  the  last  reign,  began  to 
atlvance,  at  first  somewhat  covertly,  his  claim  to 
the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Kichar<l,  Earl  of 
Cunbridee,  by  Anne,  sister  of  Edmund  Mortimer, 
the  last  Earl  of  March,  and  he  was  thus  the  nearest 
actual  heir  to  Edward  III.  through  his  second  son, 
Lionel,  Doke  of  Clarence.  The  reigning  family 
had  beeome  unpopular  from  its  loss  of  France 
and  its  clericalism,  but  its  strength  was  great  in 
the  north,  where  tbe  power  of  the  Pcroes  wss 
alone  rivalle<l  by  that  of  the  Nevilles.  The 
Yorkist  Btrength"  lay  chiefly  in  the  mercantile 
popiilaticm  of  tlie  wintlii'rii  (-ounties.  The  effect  of 
tin-  WAT  was  the  almost  tiimplete  destruction  of  the 
old  mil>ilit\,  the  weakenijig  of  the  ]io\\er  of  the 
churcli,  and  an  enormous  increase  in  tlie  power  of 
the  crown,  together  with  the  great  advance  of  the 
commercial  classes  and  the  large  towns,  destinetl  a 
few  generations  later  to  measure  strength  with  the 
crown  itself.  In  14M  Richard  was  appointed  Pro- 
tector of  tlie  realm  daring  Henry's  insanity,  and 
on  his  reeovaiT  soon  after  took  up  arms  against  his 
rival  8<HneBM>t,  and  erashed  him  at  the  first  battle 
of  St  Albans  <1466).  A seoond  neriod  of  insanity 
again  gave  bim  tM jtroleetsniup,  hat  tiie  Mng 
recovered  in  14.'S6.  His  weak  attempts  at  reeqn* 
eiliation  proved  failures,  and  in  I40()  the  Yorkist 
earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  March  defeated 
and  captured  the  king  at  Northampton  (I4(j0). 
The  1/ords  now  deoiile<r  to  grant  the  reversion  of 
tlie  i  rowii  to  York,  pai<sing  over  Prince  Edward. 
The  queen  refused  iiiisent,  and  fled  to  Scotland, 
returning  only  alter  the  death  of  York  at  Wake- 
field (December  30,  146<J)  ;  but  York's  son  Edward 
quickly  miineil  a  victory  at  Morlinier  i«  Croen  ( 1461 ), 
though  Warwick  was  defeated  by  the  queen'h  main 
body  in  the  second  battle  of  St  A*ll>ans  ( 1461 ).  But 
London  rallied  to  young  £<lward,  and  in  Jnne  be 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  after  the  great  victory 
of  Towton  (1461).  Next  year  Queen  Margaret 
again  appeared  in  the  north,  bat  in  1464  her  forces 
were  ut  t  erly  routed  by  Warwick's  brother  Montague 
at  He<lgeley  Moor  and  Hexham.  The  estrange- 
ment of  Warwick  and  his  alliance  with  Queen 
Margari't's  iwirty  drove  Edward  IV.  from  l'"rij_'Iand 
and  restored  Henry  VI.  Hut  Edward  rdiniied 
in  the  spring  of  1471,  defeated  (and  sh-w)  Warwick 
at  Barnet,  and  next  the  (lueeii  at  Tewke-sbury.  The 
murder  of  I'riiKi-  Edward  after  the  battle,  an<l  the 
convenient  death  of  Henry  \'l.  in  the  Tower, 
cleared  away  tiis  two  chief  dangers  and  left  him  to 
reign  in  peace.  The  accession  of  Ueniy  VIL  after 
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the  aeath  ««f  Kicliani  III.  on  B.wwortli  fiel.l  (1485), 
lii*  niarria^e  witli  Elizabeth. daii^'ht»T  of  t^hvanl  IV. 
(14»i6),  ana  the  blending  of  tlie  red  and  white  rose 
in  the  Tudor  liodge,  marked  the  teniiination  of  the 
Worw  of  the  Ri  altliougli  tlie  reign  uf  Henry, 
whoHe  own  title  was  not  was  from  time  to  time 
disturbed  by  the  pretenuoiM  ol  YorldBk  impostors. 

Rosetta*  a  town  of  the  Nils  delta  in  Eg>-nt. 
stantitt  on  the  old  liolhitic  arm  of  the  river,  9  miles 
from  it«  entrance  into  the  Me<iit«rranean  and  44 
iniles  by  rail  NE.  of  .Alexandria.  Two  fort«  and  a 
liKhthouse  ntand  near  tiio  month  of  tiie  river.  A 
liar  of  »and  prevent*  larj^e  v«'»*>tflH  from  fut<Tin;j. 
KiMtetta  has  l>een  out«tri|>i>e<l  a«  a  eonimennal  |Mirt 
by  Alexandria.  In  the  tune  of  the  ('rnKadc>a  it  was 
a  place  of  gn-at  ntrength  ;  and  St  Louis  made  it  the 
baniM  of  his  crnAadinu  opera! ions.  Sultan  Beybera, 
after  that  ( in  1251 )  founded  the  present  city  farther 
inland.  The  Aralis  call  it  Ratrhid,  believing  that 
Uaroun  al-KaMhid  fouidad  tin  old  dty.  Fto. 
(1888)  16^6801  A  tm  nilw  to  the  narSh  «f  tfie 
town  WM  dia0OT«rad  the  Roeetta  Stone,  which 
save  the  tnl  elne  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
HieroBlyphics  (q.v.).  At  H«»«elta  t<Ki  are  Iwvrrage 
work*  for  holding  up  the  Nile  water  until  it  can  lie 
directed  into  the  irrigation  channels.  These  work», 
originally  constrnoKtl  hy  Mouj.'fl  Uey  ( 1843-<il ), 
wiTi'  aliiH>-.t  eiitiri'lv  ichiiilt  )i\  Sir  ( Scott  Mon- 
rrietf  iti  U^G  9<J.  the  barrage  is  5U8  yards  long, 
iuiil  liicH  til  arrliei*. 

RosO-Watt*r.    See  PF.RPrMERY. 
Rosr-wiiidow*  a  circular  window  with  tracer}-, 
siirii  H-<  1^  ^hnwn  in  our  illiHtnrtiaM  to tiM  aitielea 

Aiiiu  n.H  and  I'aris. 

Kosewood.  The  moMt  valuable  rosewood 
comes  from  Urazil.  Two  kinds,  or  two  qualities,  are 
known  in  commerce.  These  much  resemble  each 
other,  the  one,  which  is  unnally  rather  the  better 
figured  of  the  two,  coming  from  Itio  de  Janeiro, 
and  tlie  other  from  Babiib  Although  BraiUian 
rosewood  liM  been  need  for  making  furniture  in 
Europe  for  more  than  two  humlred  yenn<,  the 
s|teciee  of  tree  or  of  trees  which  yield  it  are  not 
known  to  EiiropeAn  botanists.  Mr  rH  utliiiin,  jii  li; 
ing  by  the  a|)j>earance  of  the  wimxI  and  oif  tlie 
leaver  of  the  tree,  or  of  one  of  thoHe  nwewtHxl  trees, 
ha«  aHHign*-,!  it  to  the  •:^•\\\\'^  DallM-rgia.  This  view 
is  proli.iMv  r-.iiM  Ti.  \i  all  cM'titM  there  are  three 
well  known  Imlian  ^|H•(•)t.H  of  thin  cenns  cnlletl 
reH|M><  tively  D.  lutifili,!.  I),  m'luoo,  Hiid  JJ.  rullnita, 
all  of  which,  exr.-pt  that  tiiey  want  the  dark 
blotchy  veining,  elo-w  ly  resemble  the  Brazilian 
ror^iwoods.  The  oeliuiair  structure  of  the  wood  is 
><imilar  in  the  whole  of  them.  They  are  all  rich  in 
resiaona  eokmring  matter,  and  all  except  D.  kiti- 
folia,  which  ia  slightly  lighter,  have  a  specific 
gravity  ranging  between  -900  and  lIKJO,  so  that 
they  just  float  in  water.    Since  at   least  1830 

the  /A  laiifoitn  lia-s  I  n  known  in  England  as 

Itidian  rosewood.  The  South  AiiM-ricaii  and  Indian 
kimU  named  ftl>ove  are  all  hard  utnl  <liirHl»le,  and 
takf  a  line  poliHh.  They  are  in  every  way  rxcellent 
furniture  woods,  the  Hra/ilian  kinds  being  only 
more  valuable  l»'can-ke  they  are  more  beantifnlly 
lignred.  The  Indian  roj^ewood  is  often  elalsiralelV 
carved  by  native  workmen,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  well  suited.  Of  late  years  much  of  the  furaitoie, 
even  of  a  superior  kind,  made  of  mahogany  in 
•  •reat  Britain,  bM  been  stained  of  a  rnsewood 
colour.  An  inferior  kind  of  rosewood  is  brought 
from  Honduras.  The  name  is  said  to  have  lieen 
given  lieeause  of  a  •.trikinj:  nwo  like odoor  (hat  the 
wood  give*  out  when  freshly  out. 

Ro.sherTllle  hardens  '  m*-  place  toanend  a 

happy  day,'  were  formed  near  (Jrave>»end  by  Mr 
Rosher,  the  original  proprietor,  in  worked-out 
chalk-qnarriea.    Music,  a  theatre^  a  aoological 
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collection,  as  well  as  the  pleasant  neighboufhood, 
attract  visitore. 

RoslcruclanfU  The  mvsteiy  which  has  sur- 
rounded this  brotherlKHxl  of  Hermetic  philottophers 
has  afforded  a  wide  field  to  romantic  fiction,  and 
has  mttoh  ezianrated  their  own  preteoiiooe.  A 
Itennu  paamilet,  Anna  FraUmUatu  of  the 
MerHoriotu  (mhr  of  the  Roty  Orou,  published  at 
Caasel  in  1614,  advertised  for  the  fimt  time  the 
existence  of  such  an  association,  which  then  clainiwl 
an  antinnity  of  over  TJtl  yearh.  From  sulise<pient 
publications  it  is  inferred  that  the  friit4'niity 
w  .i--  eHtabliNlitNl,  on  its  own  hliow  ing,  by  I  'lm-iian 
Huwncreutz  in  14o9.  Un  this  jKiint  there  i»  no 
e\  idenee  outwide  Itosicrncian  n)anifestoe»,  and  all 
tliat  concerns  the  founder  is  of  fabulou*  or  allegfiri- 
cal  character.  If  the  society  existed  aa  a  oorts>rHte 
body  when  the  Fanm  Fratfmitntis  appeareti,  that 
date  may  be  accepted  as  marking  at  least  the 
b^linning  ef  ite  j^aldie  hietonr.  Tiie  other  dooi- 
roenta  whidi  elaim  to  haTo  oeen  famed  by  the 
BoeierMiMN  are  Confmsio  Frttternitndt  B.C., 
addmmd  to  the  Learned  of  Europe  (CaK--el,  161 '>) ; 
C/i  ifiniral  Marriage  of  Chrittian  lUf-tturrfntz 
(Stnwbnrg,  1616);  Per/rrt  and  True  I'rr miration 
of  the  PhiliMttifiltiral  Stiiiif,  airortliug  to  trif  St'crtt 
uf  the  Jinither/i<Mth  uf  Ihf  HuUU'u  and  liitty  Cross 
(  Breslau,  1710  ;  containft  the  unalnidgtHl  laws  of  the 
order);  and  Srrrrl  S>iinli>jls  of  the  Jiimcnicumji  of 
the  Sirte<:iitJi  mu/  S<  rcntiriith.  Centuries  (Altona, 
17M5-M8 ).  Whether  the  later  publications  emanated 
from  the  original  •oeiety  it  is  not  poaaible  to  aay, 
but  it  baa  been  aappoaed  that  aasociationa  in  imi> 
tation  of  the  fraUrBity,  bearing  ita  aaaw  aad 
emhleme,  vera  foraied  aoon  after  the  mrmniica 
of  the  fitek  maaifaetoea.  By  these  doeuBMnto  Hm 
Kosicrucians  are  represented  as  adepts  in  Hennetie 
iiiyNterie;^,  including  metallic  transmutation,  power 
over  elenientAl  hpirits,  and  knowledge  of  niagical 
siunatnrfM — the  nitjnatura  reriiin  of  I  *a  race  Is  a.'*. 
Tliey  ainie*!  at  a  genenil  reform  in  arts  and  sciences, 
especially  alchemy  and  medicine,  and  |M«?ie«l  chiefly 
a.s  profe?<.sor>t  of  tlie  healing  art.  They  invit«<l  a.Il 
stnilent-'i  of  nature  to  join  tliem  ;  but,  as  they  gave 
no  l  ine  to  their  wherealsnits,  the  manife^toeii  were 
by  some  reganled  as  a  laborious  hoax,  an  opinion 
which  does  not  seem  jnstified  by  a  review  oi  the 
entire  evidence.  An  iniinense  controversy  took 
place  at  the  time  in  Ciermany,  whose  uterarj' 
centres  became  a  battle-gronnd  for  rival  naak* 
phleteen  on  the  merits  of  Bosieraeian  pretenenma. 
tIm  foremost  defenden  of  the  order  were  Michael 
Maler  in  Germany,  Robert  FIndd,  Thomas  Vauglian. 
and  afterwards  .John  Ileydon,  in  England.  Among 
its  advei>*e  critics  were  Andrew  Lilwvius,  who 
afterward;*  changed  hiw  standpoint,  and  Johann 
^'alentin  Andreft  («).>.).  The  autlion-hip  of  the 
original  manifesto«-i  li;i.-'.  at  the  same  time,  Ixt-n 
generally  attributed  to  Andrea,  and  he  certainly 
wnite  the  (.'hymical  Marritnj'-  of  Christian  Roaen- 
rrfiitz.  The  question  of  the  authorship  offers  a 
ciiriouK  field  for  investigation,  and  has  eaewiised 
the  controversial  skill  of  many  ingenious  critics : 
but  no  satisfactor}'  solution  has  ever  lM>en  reached. 
Kosicraeians  flourished  in  France  during  tlw  period 
of  the  Revolntion ;  there  was  a  lodge  in  Maarittna 
aliout  1794 ;  and  there  are  traces  of  such  a  frat«r- 
nitv  at  the  beginning  of  the  IWh  ccnturj-  lioth 
in  England  and  (Jemiany.  A  Societaa  Jiostrruruina 
in  .iiiff/ia  Wfu*  f«irme«l  a.s  an  «>frshoot  of  nut-^onry  by 
KoU'rt  Wentworth  Little  al">m  Ik.iT,  whirli  is  to 
1h'  distiii;'iiinbed  frtini  the  orivriiial  order,  anil  fmni 
till-  Kii->i'  iTos.^  ile;,'ree  in  freeuiaionry.  The  latt<T, 
not  w  ithstanilin;,'  its  name  and  symbolism,  disclaims 

all  eoiini-etioii  with  the  objeflli  aad  hlitoiy  of  tin 
alchemical  brotherhood. 

Amouf  wolfcs  to  be  ooosnlted  on  the  rabjeet  of  th* 
Rssisnimsn  s^itsij  a  flnt  pises  ahonld  bs  givn  Is 
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Solomon  Scniler's  Imjmrtial  ColUctio\n  for  the  Hitlorif 
of  the  UnnuTuriann  (  Lcip.  1768).  lie  Quinoey'g  Uoticru- 
eiaxis  ami  Frtnnamnt  is  brilliant  hut  nii!il<>»(ling.  A 
review  of  the  whuU-  controvemy,  with  the  documents 
that  oonoem  it,  is  contAiiied  in  Th(  Rml  History  of  (he 
Rotieruemiii  (Lend.  18f<7),  by  A.  E.  Waite,  the  author 
nf  the  prei<ent  article.  A  MS.  Treatise  "f  Hufie  Cninan 
Sfri-rln^  attributcil  to  Dr  John  Dee,  an<l  |ir«  M  rv.-d  aiiumg 
till'  llarleian  5I.SS.  in  the  British  Mubcuiu,  is  a  forgery 
(if  tlh'  IStli  century. 

Roslln«  a  Midlothian  village,  near  the  wooded 
iclen  of  the  Nurth  Esk,  6^  miles  S.  of  Bdinboigh. 
Its  cwUe,  dating  from  the  14th  centnry,  was  the 
Mkt  of  tiM  St  Cbira,  Eark  of  Orkney  from  1379  to 
1471,  and  afiarwaida  of  Caithneea,  Md  hereditary 

frand-maeter  mamns  of  Bootlmiid  from  1485  to 
73a.  The  exquiHite  '  chapel.' built  al»out  1450,  is 
really  the  choir  nf  an  inK-mltil  eollc^inte  church, 
and  is  only  70  foot  lonj?,  ."i'l  hroad,  and  42  high. 
Its  l»eanty  lit'H  ii(>t  in  the  outline,  hut  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  stone  <-ar\  in;;  lavished  oii  pinnacles,  nicIiC!*, 
vaultod  r(M)f,  mid  flustered  culntiiiis,  anil  especially 
on  till'  faiu'ius  '  I'reiitii'e  pillar.'  Tlio  Vtuildinj;, 
CH-sentiallv  Scotti'^h,  has  often  l)een  wrongly  ascrilied 
to  Spanish,  at  any  rate  to  foreign,  masons.  Much 
<lamag«<I  by  aa  Edinburgh  mob  in  1688,  it  \vfi.-< 
restored  by  the  third  Ean  of  Roaslyn  at  a  ro^t  i  t 
£5000,  and  has  served  since  1808  as  an  Episcopal 
chnrch.  On  Itoslin  Moor  the  Scots  are  aaid  to 
have  twice  defeated  the  Eiwliah  in  one  dav,  Mth 
February  1303.  Pop.  <ni.  Bee  ar^ea  hf  A.  Kerr 
in  Proe».  Soe.  Ants.  Scot,  for  1876-78. 

Bosntni.  Antoxio  Rosmini-Serbati,  one  of 
the  most  original  philosophers  of  the  19th  century, 
was  bom  of  noble  family  at  Bovereto  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  35th  March  1797.  He  grew  up  a  pure  and 
beantifnl  child,  and  after  a  atainlesa  yonth  of 
devotion  and  stndy  decided  for  the  priesthood 
against  his  parents'  wishe;*,  nml  he<.'an  tlio  course  at 
Padua  in  1817.  Three  yeais  later  lil'^  fathers 
ili'iilh  jrave  hitn  an  ample  eHlate.  He  was  onlained 
pritwl  in  1821,  and  devoted  the  next  five  yoar«  at 
nome  with  a  serene  but  prnfounii  eiitliUMia.sni  t-o 
study,  meditation,  and  prayer.  He  read  widely 
in  philosophy  alike  ancient  and  nnxJern,  and 
alrea<ly  revolved  within  his  mind  a  oompreliensive 
and  coherent  system  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
truths  of  revelation,  while  on  the  practical  ^ido  he 
planned  a  new  institution  for  the  training  of 
teaehen  and  pricata  in  wiidom  and  holiness.  1<  rom 
ISMtolSSSboHved  morthr  in  Milan,  next  thought 
oat  the  rule  of  his  new  Order  in  a  period  of  retire- 
ment and  severe  mortification  at  Domodomola  in 
the  Pieilmontese  Alus,  visited  Rome,  gained  the 
a|>proval  of  Pius  VIIl.  l»oth  for  hi-*  special  studies 
and  for  the  institution  of  his  Order,  and  piililislied 
hi»  Snc  Ks-Sdif  un  tin:  Origin  of  Iihas  (4  vols. 
1830),  which  at"  once  caiiinl  hi.s  name  over  the 
Cathiilic  world.  After  a  lew  years  of  lalM)nr  at 
Trent,  luunpered  V)y  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian 
govorninent,  which  fean?*!  his  Italian  ^mtriotisni 
and  lii'i  jtajial  syinp;itliies,  ho  settle*!  in  1837  at 
Stresa  on  the  western  shore  of  Lago  Mag^iore,  and 
two  years  later  received  from  Urefl«ryAVI.  the 
formal  approval  of  Iiis  Institute  Tut  next  few 
veaiB  were  tite  happieet  and  most  fraithil  of  Ms 
life.  Sarroanded  tw  loving  and  devoted  friends,  he 
sent  volnme  after  volome  to  the  presM ;  oTer|>owerod 
by  his  logic  tiohle  opponents  to  liis  )iliiloso]iliy 
like  Vincenzo  (Jiolwrti  and  Count  Mumiimi,  tui 
well  as  no  less  able  writers  from  the  rationalistic 
and  anti-Catholic  side;  and  foil<il  the  restles.^ 
intrigues  of  .lesuit  enemies,  hIio  -^.iw  in  his  enter- 
prifM"  [H>!s.sible  dangers  to  tin;  nuprenuicy  of  their 
Order.  His  dream  in  politics,  as  exjires-sed  in  his 
Constitution  accordimj  to  Social  JuMice  (1848),  was 
a  confederation  of  the  states  of  Italy  under  tin  poi>e 
as  perpetual  president ;  but  his  heart  tank  within 
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him  when  the  pope  declared  hb  intention  to  take 
no jtart  in  the  war  of  liberation  against  Austria. 

For  a  brief  period  he  liaskcd  in  the  paoal  favour, 
ami  was  promised  by  Pius  IX.  a  cardlnil^  hat ; 
while  for  seven  weeks  he  served  as  the  en  TOY  of 
Pieilmont  at  the  papal  court,  and  it  was  be  wnom 
the  Romaai  askea  ntr  aa  their  Liberal  winhter  in 
the  period  between  the  nrarder  of  Rose!  and  tiie 
popes  flight  to  Gaeta.  He  followed  the  pope,  but 
now  found  his  mind  poisoned  against  him  ny  the 
malign  suspicions  of  Antonelli  and  the  reactimiary 

{arty,  and  iie\  er  afterwards  regained  his  confidence, 
lis  Constitution  and  The  Fin  ]\'iiii>irfs  of  Holy 
Church  (Eng.  trans.  e<l.  by  Canon  Liddon,  1883) 
were  next  I'ruliibited  by  an  irregular  meeting  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  called  at  Naples. 
Rosmini  submitted  without  a  word  of  protest,  and 
returned  to  Stresa  to  spend  the  remaining  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  even  more  alwolute  devotion 
than  before  to  his  Institute  and  to  the  composition 
of  works  intended  to  etmiplete  and  consididate  his 
system  of  phihisopligr.  Hie  eoewies  etiU  eontinncd 
to  ])unrae  nim  with  wtekod  eahtmnleB  and  charges 
of  heresy  in  doctrine  and  unfaithfulness  to  the  Holy 
Sec.  Hut  their  malignity  overshot  its  mark,  and  at 
lengtii  the  ]M)po,  his  eves  opene«l  to  soe  how  he  had 
wronged  Rosmini  by  liis  haste,  granted  him  a  fair 
lioarin;.',  fii>it  enjoining  silence  on  liis  triiihicers, 
and  next  subjected  his  whole  published  work.s  to  a 
careful  scrutiny,  in  relation  t<>  the  jnore  than  three 
hundred  charges  brought  against  them.  The  pro 
cess  lasted  nearly  four  yeatTs  ( 1851-54),  but  at  its 
close  the  Coogramtion  of  the  Index,  the  pope  pre- 
sidine,  declarad  Bosmini's  writings  to  be  entiiely 
free  mm  eenann^  and  enjoined  perpetual  silenoe  on 
all  his  aecnsen.  But  M  did  not  long  survive  a 
triumph  for  which  he  had  waited  with  aaintly 
patience,  dying  at  Stresa,  not  wfthont  suspicion 
of  poison,  Ist  July  1855.  It  was  only  in  1888 
that  Rosinini's  restless  tradnccrs  succeeded  in  get- 
tin;^'  forty  propo-itiiitis  from  his  jNMlftlllHONt  VOraB 
coiidemneil  liy  the  Holy  <  >tlice. 

The  'Institute  of  "the  Brethren  of  Charity' 
survived  it.s  fouinler,  and  among  the  Rosminian 
Fathers,  who  are  mostly  Italians  or  Knglislimen, 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  some  of  the 
ablest  and  mo«<t  devoted  sons  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Its  fundamental  idea  is  the  principle  of  passivity, 
its  aim  holiness  or  the  moral  perfection  01  the  soul. 
Moral  norfeetuu  consists  in  justice  or  the  praetleal 
recognition  of  each  being,  seen  in  the  idea,  aeeoid* 
ing  to  the  beingnem.  tm^  is  in  it.  The  elective  or 
contemplative  part  of  the  discipline  prepares  for 
the  assumvtive  or  active  part,  wnose  constant  aim 
is  the  well  being  of  others.  The  brethren,  who 
include  both  clerical  and  lay  mcnil>ers,  undi  rgo  a 
two  years'  novitiate  and  take  tlie  thiee  ordinary 
vows,  hut  wiMr  no  distinctive  dress  ami  conform  to 
the  laws  of  ilie  country  in  which  they  hapj>en  to 
lie.  The  Institute  of  Charity  was  a  large  minded 
attempt  to  ailapt  the  mona-stic  system  tuid  Catholic 
Christianity  generally  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day,  and  it.s  comparative  lack  of  success  is  only  due 
to  the  enormous  force  of  interested  opposition 
biought  to  liear  against  it  b;^  the  obseurantist 
pai  ty  in  the  ehnieh,  whose  chief  end  is  despotic 

rower  for  itself  and  blind  obedience  from  the  poople. 
n  England  it  has  foundations  at  RatclifTe,  Lough - 
lM>roiij:li,  CardifT,  Wadhurst,  Rugby,  and  estab- 
lished  in  1S70  its  central  House  at  8t  Etheldreda's, 
HollKtm,  once  the  doBMStie  obe^  of  the  palaee  of 
the  Risho]i«  of  Ely. 

The  foundation"  of  Romdni^  philosophy  is  being 
considere<l  a.s  the  form  of  the  intelligence  -an  ele- 
mental intuition  of  which  is  imjilanted  by  Nature 
herself.  He  begins  by  pointing  out,  as  an  essential 
charactaristle  of  cognition,  a  distinotioB  between 
the  impenonal  olga^  laictim  and  the  pononal 
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tubiect  or  knotcer.    Human  co^fnitions  are  intuitions 
and  aifiniiation^,  and  the  farmer  nerevnarily  precede 
the  latt«r,  xince  they  repiid  ihiti;;>  iii  their  })o*«i- 
liility,  riLthtM  thau  iiit-reiy  fi)riiinla1v  ii^tTtioiiM  u« 
to  whether  tliey  HubsiBt  or  dn  imt  siihnist.  In- 
tuitinii    tlicn  gives  iu  pouible   olijectft — ideas ; 
afHriiiation,  thingD  Buhsiatent    of  iileas  we  may 
affirm  (1)  that  they  are  not  nothing' :  (2)  that  they 
are  not  ouraolvea;  (3)  that  they  have  a  mode  of 
existence  of  their  own,  entirely  oifferent  from  that 
of  real  or  MtbdMant  thin^  mad  independeat  o<  tbe 
bodOy  mam.  TiMir  two  Wiwthl  eli«tMt«ri«tieB 
•re  umivtrmlity  uaA  Meanly;  for  real  objects  and 
•enaationa  are  always  particular,  instead  of  beine 
universal   and   jicnoric,  jiinl  every  object  whicn 
involves  no  crintru'licti'in  im  nt'ceHsarify  possible. 
The*te   two   characioiu-tu's    involve   two  others, 
infinity  and  eternity ;  the  orijjin  of  the  ideao  comes 
from  (Jod,  for  man  does  not  receive  them  from  (lie 
thinint  them»elveit.     The  one  indeterminate  and 
wholly  universal  idea  in  that  of  being  or  existence  ; 
we  cannot  determine  the  subsistence  of  an  object 
until  we  first  have  the  idea  of  it,  therefore  per- 
oeptton  involves  the  idea  which  is  further  itolated 
Irani  all  the  other  elements  of  the  peroeptioa  Iqr  the 
prooew  of  univwaHMtinn,  thnugli  wUeli  11  may 
be  realiaed  aa  indefinite  nnmlwr  of  tinMi.  When 
the  idea*  are  all  folly  or  perfectly  determined,  they 
are  ealled  etmertte ;  when  they  remain  to  a  ccrt-aiii 
extent  indeterminate,  they  are  nbttract.   Tlie  deter 
minations  of  the  ideaw  are  nennationH ;  these  ure 
merely  the  occasions  of  itf  iii.*ciivery  liy  iln'  mtelli 
gence,  which  can  admit  that  to  U't  jHnssilde  wiiich 
the  sensation  rfpresentH  rt^  real.    By  the  process  of 
univer^alisation  then  we  form  those  Ideas  which  are 
comtdetely  determined ;  by  abstraction,  those  which 
are  determined  only  (o  a  certain  extent   It  is  this 
idea  of  being  wUeh  makes  intelligmoe  pomible : 
it  is  the  necessary  form  of  human  reason,  the 
indispensable  condition  given  by  nature  henelf, 
the  parent  idea  wbieh  gaaemtss  all  oUmm   It  is 
cognisable  by  itself,  as  otlurwiie  tliere  i>  nothing 
elM<  that  could  make  it  known  ;  the  idea  of  bein^ 
gives  us  it«elf  the  essence  of  the  thing.    Herein  is 
secure*!   the  uhjectivity  of  truth— tiie  faculty  of 
recojrniHint'  the  e«isence  of  things,  the  foundation 
of  the  divine  iiii/>friitiee  of  iltUy  in  tlie  conscience 
of  man,  the  lo;,'ical  foundation  on  wliich  faith  and 
charily  may  In-  8up>eniaturally  built.     /inni/  is 
in«jrp<»real,  imlepemlent  of  H[iace,  nriiritual.  and 
therefore  incorruptible  and  immortal.     It  is  in- 
dependent of  time;  as  being  in  its  essence  is 
always  being,  and  as  it  wonld  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms  for  being  to  eease  to  be  being,  it  is 
etemaL    But  since  it  was  united  to  tke  soul  in 
time,  it  most  have  existed  before  It*  and  be 
independent  of  it   And  tbns  we  naeh  an  Intelli- 
graoe  anterior  to  human  intelligence— an  Eternal 
Mind.    This  eternal  mind  is  (hmI^s,  and  therefore 
(;<k1  exiHt*«,  and  his  pxi-stenre  and  the  iinniortality 
of  the  soul  remain  tlie  true  foundatitm  of  morals. 
Hut  fifiiif/  as  intuitively  se^-n  hy  nature  merely 
>;ises  the  certainty  that  (iod  exists;   it  cannot 
make  (Jod  known  to  us  until  we  are  illutnineil  by 
a  new  faculty— an  influx  of  objective  light,  the 
Light  of  (  Jrace.    Thus  a  necessary  place  for  revela- 
tion is  found  in  the  esfiential  liu'iitaiions  of  man's 
nature,  and  this  revelation  of  (iisl  is  contained 
in  tbe  Goepel  of  Jeeos  Christ,  wtiieh  alone  can 
harmonise  all  the  contradictions  of  the  universe. 

HuHmini's  inont  important  wnrk  was  h\n  c<>iitri)>iition 
to  M<  aliijf\' ;  hin  mast«-qiieoe  i*  hin  Anr  h't^tu  oit  th' 
ih-viii,  III  [lifiit  [\Xt\;  Hnir.  tran.'".  :<  voU  ls.s:(  s4 )  <,r 
hi«  I'nirrtol'fi'i  (  W4<>  ;  Kng.  irmnft-  ;t  vi.U,  1%S4  H><  i, 
Ixith  of  »[;u:[i  belong  to  tlu>  chixsicM  ..f  i.liili)SO|iliirjil 
literature.  liiath  overtook  him  ln  for<-  In-  Ij.wI  c<)m[ili  tid 
his  great  |>rojt  cted  work,  the  Tlf  ph'i  i ,".  vi.l.s.  ls.",;i 
74).    A  oompltite  Bibliography  of  hm  writings,  niutty- 


nine  in  number,  i»  pr«fixed  by  Thomaa  Darid»on  to  his 
•dmirmble  tnm*Ution  i  lS82|  of  ihv  Sutema  FUotopkico 
(184fi),  grouped  under  the  head.s  of  Idealogy  and  Logic, 
MeUphyuoal  Scienoes,  Phikisophy  uf  Mondj  and  Right, 
l^aoation  and  Methodology,  Pohtical  Phdosophy,  Philo- 
sopliy  ef  tbe  Sapematarsl,  Eocleiiastical  Pro«c.  and 
luMslkasona.  Tbs  bMt  aaotiao  ineludea  two  volumes  of 
Corwamondsns^bnteeieMyss  Ifi^OOO  Lsttcn  an  laid  to 
beitiUnnwinlid.  InHrAnidsoD's  work  will  be  found, 
besidss  a  Kiif  lih  end  a  IssM  latwdastioo.  »  hiHtU 
books  rdatfnc  to  BsssitairklflBHdnOaaBiihy.  Bsn 
we  may  name  tbe  studies  by  Toanasso  (Tniia.  UML 
Franc.  Psoli  (Turin  and  Roretsto,  188»44).  sad  FMiMT 
Lockhart  (2d  ed.  complete,  2  vvls.  1886).  Bosninfs 
own  Sketch  of  Modern  tkUomtphieiamd  of  kuOtmOfthm 
has  bsea  trsaalaM.  with  sa  sdmfaaMe  IntndMtktt,  by 
Fathsrl4MUis(t(lM>:  MsdlMOV  • -» 

Rosoglio,  ft  variety  of  liijueur.  Tnade  in  Italy, 
and  tiavoureti  with  tlowers  or  fruits,  especially 
f>range  blossoms. 

Ross,  a  Celtic  word,  meaning  a  headland.  00001^ 
ring  as  the  name  or  part  of  the  name  of  Biai|y 
places  in  tlio  British  laUnds*  and  in  other  ports  ef 
Europe,  as  Rodin,  Cnlnat,  Danranness,  Mon- 
trose, Roxburgh,  Ardrossan. 

R08H,  a  market-town  in  Herefordshire,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  14  miles  SSL. 
of  Hereford.  In  the  parish  church  (1316),  whose 
'  heaven-directeii  spire  '  is  208  feet  high,  is  buried 
John  Kyrle  (<|.v.),  ooiebnted  by  Pope  as  the  'Man 
uf  lion^'  The  town  carries  on  a  trade  in  eider, 
malt, and  wool,  has  ooivnitb  and  taBnecieS|Mid 
is  ranch  viiited  by  toniirts.  Pop.  (1881)  S7S4; 
( 1H9I )  3876. 

RoNK,  Sir  John,  Arctic  voyager,  bom  June  24, 
1777,  wiu*  a  son  of  the  minister  of  Inch,  Wigtown- 
shire, and  was  little  more  than  nine  years  old  when 
be  entered  the  navy,  oervlng  with  distinctiim  in 
tbe  French  wars.  His  most  important  services 
were  rendond  in  the  Arctic  TCgiona,  whither  in 
1818  he  ptoeeaded  with  Fmj  aa  hia  aaeand  iu 
command  t  the  objoeto  «f  the  expediiian  were  to 
explore  Baffin  Biy  and  attempt  a  North-west 
Passage.  Ross  publigbed  the  results  of  his  invesU- 
gations  in  ^  Vot/ii(/f  uf  Dixrovfry  (\H\9).  In  May 
1S"25>  he  comniande^l  a  fresh  exju-ilition  to  the 
Arclii-  rej^'ions  (htted  out  hy  Sir  Felix  lkM)th),  and 
iliscovered  the  j^ieninsula  of  "  Bfsithia  Felix.'  I!i>ss 
recentsi,  on  Ills  return  in  l.S.'il,  the  lioiMur  of 
kniglitluKKi.  The  results  of  this  exiwdition  ^^ele 
written  down  in  Xamitire  of  u  ^ooiul  I'oi/rtf/f  tn 
Search  of  a  North-wtst  Passage  {lli3C>).  He  made 
yet  another  voyage  to  the  Polar  regions — an  un- 
successful attempt  to  find  Sir  John  Franklin,  in 
1850.  Roes  wrote  Mrnurin  and  Cerntptmdenet 
Admiral  Lord  de  Samnartt  (2  Tolk  1888),  a 
Trtaiite  on  Navigation  by  Steam  (1S9S),  and  OMMT 
works.    He  died  in  London,  August  30.  \8S^ 

Sir  Jambs  Clark  Ross,  his  nepliew.  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  .\relic  navi^^ator  lie  wim 
born  in  L^mdon,  April  I.*),  iMtX),  einered  tlie  ui\.\\  in 
his  tuelftli  year,  arenmpanieil  Sir  .lolin  in  hi-  iii-.t 
and  .st^'ciind  I'olar  voyages,  and  in  the  interval  l>e- 
tween  visit««l  the  sume  re^dnns  witl;  I'.irrv  in  hisex- 
peiiitions.  He  dis<'oven'il  in  1H.S1  the  N'orlh  mag- 
netic |>ole,  and  on  bis  return  was  rewarded  with  a 
|>ost  caj'tainey.  After  being  emploved  by  the 
Adminilty  in  a  magnetic  survey  oc  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  for  an  expedition  to  the  Ant- 
arctic seas  { 1830),  and  approaohed  within  160  miles 
of  the  SoQth  magnetie  pole.  He  was  knighted 
after  his  return  home  in  1843;  and  in  1847  pnb- 
lishetl  Voi/age  of  THscorrry  in  Southern  Regtons, 
/■>  '  i-1  I '2  vols.  Im71.  In  1H4S  he  nia<le  a  vdvage 
in  the  f^iifir/tri/tr  to  Ilallin  Hav  in  search  nt  Sir 
.l.din  Franklin.  Hedie.1  at  Ayle.-tiury,  April  1862. 
See  .Mackiuder,  Jioss  and  the  Antturctic  (1892). 
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Rossall  €ollese«  a  large  jmUle  Bch<»<>l  on  tlio 
coaot  of  LaooMhire,  S|  miles  SSW.  of  Fleet  w  ncxl, 
was  foandad  in  1844  for  the  education  of  tlic  nonn 
of  clergrmen  and  othen.  It  has  twelve  entrance 
Bcliolarsnipe,  thirty  masters,  and  over  35<)  boys. 
See  the  Jubilee  Sketch  by  Canon  Beechey  ( 1894). 

Rons  and  €romarty«  a  HiKlilaml  county, 
the  third  laiKCMt  in  Sjcotfand,  extends  from  tlie 
tJenniKi  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  bounded 
N.  Iiy  SutliL-rlaiiil,  S.  Ky  liivLTrieHj*  Kliirv.  In 
IHIK*  91  it  wius  finally  fnrnitid  into  a  single  county 
by  tlie  boundary  coniiuisHioners.  who  aim)  addetl  to 
it  the  small  FerlntOMli  IdelacbM)  district  of  Nairn- 
Blure,an«l  a  much  Hmallerfnigionifefiom  InverneHa- 
•hire.  Its  maiabiid  portim  neMureii  75  by  67 
nilw,  and  the  total  um  k  S.084,000  acrae  or  IMO 
aq.  m.,  «f  wUoli  108  w»  wstar  and  736  belong  to  a 
doaen  ialanda— tba  Lawia,  TVmera,  Ewe,  &a  Tha 
eoKt  coMt  ia  indeated  by  the  Dornoch;  Cromarty> 
and  Moray  Firth* ;  the  west  coast  by  eight  sea- 
lochs  (  Hroom,  (jniinanl,  Torridon,  C'arron,  &c. ). 
The  chief  of  tlin  innuinerahle  Htreanis  are  the 
Oykall,  AlncH-H,  and  Conon  ;  the  P'alU  of  (ilonioch, 
on  a  head-water  of  the  Elchaijj,  in  the  SW.  are 
370  feet  high  ;  and  lieautiful  Loch  Maiee  is  the 
Utrgest  of  nearly  a  hundred  goo^l-Nize^l  freHh-waler 
laken.  Mam  Sodhail  (3862  feet),  on  the  Invernet»- 
shire  border,  ia  the  higheat  of  more  than  thirty 
summita  exceeding  3200  feet  above  sea- level,  othen* 
being  Ben  Dearg  (3547).  fienmore  (3506),  Ben 
Wyvis  (3429),  and  Ban  Attow  (8883).  The  high 
flrmuds  affoid  «ad  paatni%  nad  ayatwnatiB  aliaw- 
nimiog  dniaa  nom  abanl  1784.  It  nadiad  its 
aanith  doiteg  I86&-70,  whan  400,000  sheep  were 
fn^acetl  In  the  county.  The  ftlen*  and  low  j^ounda 
I  in  tlif  more  favoiiroil  nortionn  have  a  fcitlli-  »oil, 
which,  with  the  line  climate,  ert|n'eially  in  Kii.>»ter 
Kofls,  bears  crops  of  .su|)erior  (jiialitv.  Still,  li'^a 
than  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  urea  is  araltlc,  and 
le,s.-*  than  70  souare  niilew  i-^  oi-cupii-il  hy  wooils  and 
plKntatioiiH.  Whi.'tky  i.t  di!4tille<l,  and  the  tialnion 
anil  »ea  fi-nherie!*  are  very  valuable.  Montroee  wa« 
defeated  at  Invercharron  (IG-'tO),  and  a  atnall 
Jacobite  force  in  Gleushiel  (1718).  Sir  ThonUks 
Urquhart,  Lord  Lovat,  and  Hugh  Miller  were 
aativas.  The  chief  plaoaa  are  Dingwall,  Tain, 
Slomoway,  Fortraaa,  Cnnnnrtgr,  Strawpaffart  and 
Invergordon ;  and  tba  eematy  ntama  ona  mamber 
to  parliament.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  66,318  ;( 1851 )  82,707  ; 
( 1881 )  78,547  ;  ( 1891 )  77,751.  See  «ei>arate  articles 
on  <"riiriiartv,  Diri^wall,  Lewi^,  Marcc,  ^c.  ;  an>l 
an  aitK'lu  hy  .1.  Slac<loiiald  iu  Trujus.  Jlitfhiu/ui 
ami  Aijrie.  Soc.  for  1877> 

ROHSbach,  a  villo^  in  Prnmian  Saxony,  22 
miles  \y.  by  S.  of  Leipzig  ami  9  SW.  of  Merseburg, 
is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the 
Pmssiaos  oodar  Fraderick  tha  Great  (q.v.)  over 
Mm  oombioad  French  and  Anatriaa  anniea  on  6th 
Novambar  1787.  Tha  *  rant  of  Rosaljaeh '  remained 
for  a  lonjf  time  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  French 
army.  The  Prutwians  Imt  540  kille<l  and  wonii<leil, 
wliilf  tiie  lo««  of  tlie  allien  wa.i  more  than  2700 
killed  and  woundeii  and  5000  prisonera,  among 
whom  were  5  gaiMials  and  800  omoan,  aiMl  naarlgr 
70  cannon. 

KOMMi  WnxiAM  Parsons,  third  Earl  OP,  an 
•aferonomar,  waa  bom  in  York  on  17th  June  1800, 
and  edoeated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  fintt- 
class  in  Mathematics  in  1822.  Dnring  the  life  of 
his  father  he  »at  in  the  Hon^<e  of  Commons  as  Ivord 
Oxmantown,  repreHeiUin;^  Kin^'j*  County  from  ISil 
to  18.'?4  ;  he  ^uci  tHNled  to  tiie  ]>eera>;e  in  |S41.  and 
was  electeil  a  repre>ientative  peer  fur  Irehuiil  in 
1845.  Ah  early  a.H  18'2f5  lie  ha<!  <-iHiiin''ri''i-il  to  uniUe 
experiments  in  tba  construction  of  lluid  lenses ;  I 
Inu  h«  anbaafoantiljr  devotad  Ua  powam  to  tba  I 


construction  of  a  «i>ecuhim  for  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope. Certain  aefect«  had  hitJiarto  baffled 
opticians — namely,  spherical  aberratioa  and  ahaorp- 
tKin  of  light  by  specula,  and  in  casting  specnla 
of  large  nixe  cracking  and  WMfing  of  the  surface 
on  cooling;  but  Lord  home  anaoaadad  in  obvi- 
ating tha  last  dafeet»  and  in  aooatainflting  in 
great  part  tiia  oUier  two.  Ha  bagMi  tiie  obn- 
straation  af  his  Sfraat  reflecting  tatasoopa  in 
1845 ;  it  weighed  in  all  12  toun,  and  was  mounted 
in  his  park  at  Parsonstown  at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 
The  first  oildition  to  astronomical  knowledge  made 
by  this  t^de.scojw  was  the  resolution  of  certain 
nebulie  intv)  grmqis  of  stars ;  next  c&me  the  discovery 
of  nunierous  liinary  and  trinfirj'  stars,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  miMitrK  surface.  The  telescope  is 
descriheil  in  the  Philogophieal  Tmnmetiom,  in 
which  journal,  and  in  the  TranaeieHoiu  of  the  Jtoyal 
Society,  Dubiin,  most  of  his  papers  were  published. 
Lord  Itoeae  waa  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
from  1648  to  1864.  Ha  died  on  8Ut  Oetobar  1867, 
and  a  statua  to  his  nanrary  waa  araetad  In  Phiaona- 
town  in  1878. 

Roaac&dalC|  an  electoral  division  of  north-east 
Lanoailiin,  in  wnieh  ia  HaaHngflfn  (q.T.). 

Ro88ettl«  Gadrible,  an  Italian  (><>f>t  and  man 
of  letters,  particularly  coneermii  ui  Dantesque 
criticism,  wa.s  Uirn  on  ^tli  Februarj'  17H.3at  Va«t«, 
in  Abrnzzo  Cileriore,  then  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naple.s.  His  father,  Nuola  Rossetti, 
was  engaged  in  the  iron-trade  of  the  district ;  his 
mother  was  Maria  Francesca  Pietrocola.  The 
parents  were  not  in  easy  circunistanoas.  and  had 
a  large  family  :  besides  Cahriele,  two  dl  the  SOUS 
attaine<l  some  eminence,  Andrea  l)ecoming  a  canon 
in  the  church,  and  Domenico  being  well  reputed  in 
lettaia  and  antiqiiitiea.  Gabriala  gave  aanj  ainia 
of  meva  than  aonimon  aUlily,  ana  waa  plaead  oy 
the  local  staadae,  the  Maiehaae  dd  VastiK  to  stady 
in  the  wnvmAty  of  Naples.  Ha  had  a  flne  tenor 
voice,  and  was  sometimes  urge<l  to  try  his  success 
on  the  operatic  stage  ;  he  drew  with  such  precision 
that  some  of  his  extant  i>en-drawing»  with  sepia-ink 
might  readily  l>e  taken  for  steel-engravings;  he  com- 
posed poetrv,  })oth  written  and  ini|>rovised,  and  Is- 
came  one  of  the  most  noted  ininmvisatori  in  Naples. 
The  lioyluKxl  and  youth  of  Kossetti  passed  in  a 
period  of  great  jwlitical  commotion,  consequent  upon 
the  revolutionary  and  imperial  wars  of  France.  The 
Bourbon  king  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  I.,  was  ousted 
by  the  Parthenopean  Republic,  and  a^in  hy  King 
Joaapb.  tba  brother  of  Kapoleon,  and  nia  aoeeaasor 
King  Joachim  (Morat).  the  cmperorls  brother-in- 
law,  and  Ferdinand  had  to  retire  to  Sicily.  Roa- 
setti  obtained  an  ai>]>ointnient  as  Curator  or  Ancient 
Bri)nzes  in  the  ^IuHenm  of  Naples,  and  also  as 
librettist  to  the  ojKratie  theatre  of  San  Carlo:  he 
wrote  the  lihretto  of  ati  oitera,  (Jiulio  Sabino,  wa-n 
well  received  at  the  court  of  the  Napoleonic 
sr)vereigns,  and  in  IHKi  acted  as  a  menilHT  of  the 
jirovLsional  government  sent  to  Rome  by  Murat. 
After  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  fJaples  in 
1815  he  continuetl  his  connection  with  lilteral 
politicians,  and  i<nne<l  the  widely  ditTused  secret 
society  of  the  Car1)onari.  In  1820  a  niilitan,- 
nprising  oompellad  King  Ferdinand  to  grant  a  con- 
stltntion  on  tba  model  of  that  which  had  raaantly 
been  aatablishad  in  Spain.  Raaaatti  Minted  ita 
advent  in  one  of  his  moet  celebrated  odea,  be- 
ginning 'Sei  pur  liella  cogli  astri  sul  crine* 
('  Beautiful  inde*^!  art  thou,  with  the  stars  in  thine 
liair").  The  good  f.iitli  ^^^  the  king  was  highly 
duliious  from  the  litNt,  anii  in  IS'JI  he  alirogateu 
the  constitution,  and  put  it  down  with  the  aid  of 
•Austrian  troops.  The  con.stitutionalists  were  pro- 
scribed and  peraecated,  Roeaatti  among  them.  Two 
vaiaaa  in  one  ef  bin  lyika  an  aald  to  have  given 
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especial  offence  to  the  king— 'Ch^  i  Sandi  ed  i  I 
Lavelli  Nun  sono  niorti  ancor '  ( '  For  Saiitls  an<l 
Louvels  nvf  not  yet  deiwl ' — allmliii(s'  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kotzehue  and  of  tht»  Dm-  de  Herri).  Kot<- 
(Hitti  had  to  escajK'  from  Naples  with  the  kindly 
connivance  of  the  iiritivh  admiral,  Sir  Graham 
Moore,  who  t«hipf>ed  him  oti'  to  Malta  in  the 
(liigaiM  of  a  British  naval  officer.  In  Malta  he 
«!•  tlWltod  with  great  lil>eralit%'  and  distinctioo  by 
Um  govwiKNr,  Mr  Hookham  Frsres  and  towanu 
18M  he  oame  over  to  Loadm,  with  good  reoom- 
tnandatioM^  to  follow  tho  oanor  of  a  tooohar  of 
Italiu.  b  18M  tie  manied  Franoee  Mary  Lavinia 
Polidoiit  daughter  of  a  Tuscan  father  and  English 
mother;  aoon  afterwards  he  was  elected  prufeseor 
of  Italian  in  KinfjV  College,  I^ondoti.  'niey  lia«l 
four  children  :  ( 1 )  Maria  Fraucesca,  iNjrti  1H27, 
died  1876  (author  of  .1  Shm/oir  of  Dunir,  >.*v.c.)  ;  (2) 
(iahriel  Charles  Pante  Wdow);  (3)  William 

Michael,  born  1829  (critical  writer,  and  etlitor  of 
Shelley);  (4)  ('liri«tina  (ieorgina  (i»e*!  below).  In 
I..ondon  Uox.st'tti  lived  a  stuiliouM,  lalmrious,  and 
hoaoorable  life,  greatly  respected  by  his  pupils, 
and  hy  IlaUan  regents  and  viaitors ;  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  and  steadv  afleotiona  and  viracioas 
temperament,  earnest  and,  single-minded  in  all  his 
pontaits.  In  politiee  he  waa  a  ngonMs  libeial*  but 
moveiadliMd  toaoonatitQtioiial  monarehy  tnao  a 
republic ;  in  religion  he  was  mainly  a  freethinker, 
but  tending  in  his  later  years  towards  an  nndog- 
matic  form  of  (')iriMtianity.  Tliou;;h  totally  oppos«l 
to  the  papal  syKt-«Mn  and  pretensions,  ho  would 
not  oj>enly  alijure,  in  a  Frotestant  country,  the 
Koinan  Cntholic  cre^l  of  his  fathers.  His  liealth 
began  to  fail  towunis  Is42,  and  his  sight  Itecame 
dim,  one  eye  being  wholly  lost.  After  wime 
attacks  of  a  paralytic  character  he  died  in  Albany 
Street,  Lomlon,  on  26th  April  1854.    Besides  some 

Eiems  published  in  Italy,  Itotwetti  produced  the 
llowing  works:  Dante,  Commalia  (the  Infemu 
only  was  published),  with  a  commentary  aiming  to 
show  that  (ho  poen  is  diieajr  poUtkal  and  aati- 
papal  in  ita  innor  meaaiiurUnil) ;  LoSjpMto  Antt- 
pt^taU  che  produ$$e  la  Rtforma  ( '  The  Anti-papal 
spirit  which  produced  the  Kefonnation  * — an  English 
translation  also  was  published),  reinforcing  and 

Ji-eatly  extending  the  same  general  vieww  { 1S32) ; 
(A/io  e  rUomo,  Sftlterio  (MmmI  ainl  Man,  a 
Psaltery'),  iMwms  (1833);  //  Mistcro  t/c/l'  Auwr 
PlatoHico  del  Medio  Evo  ('The  Mysterious  Platonic 
Love  of  the  Middle  Ages '),  5  vol.s. ,  a  hook  of  daring 
and  Hubtle  speculation  t^>n<ling  to  develop  the 
analogy  lietween  many  illustrious  writers  as  form- 
ing a  secret  socie^  of  anti-Cat holio  thought,  and 
the  doctrines  of  (inosticism  and  freemasonry  ( 1840) ; 
this  book  wjiH  printed  and  prepared  for  publication, 
bttb  withheld  as  iikoljr  to  be  deemed  raih  and  suh- 
TOfrive;  £a  Beatrix  di  DanUt  oonlmling  that 
Dante's  Beatrioe  was  a  symbolie  pefMoage,  not  a 
real  woman  (1842);  //  Veggenu  in  SmUudine 
('The  Seer  in  Solitmle'),  a  speculative  and  partly 
autoMographical  poem  ( 1846  ) ;  it  circulate<l  larj;ely, 
though  clandeHtiiu'l v,  in  Italy,  and  a  m'-'l:il  of 
Kiw^i'iti  wa.M  utruclc  thcr«  in  comniriiini :ii  ion  ; 
Vi  i.it  I  niiHcelliiiitiiuH  iHR-niH ),  1847;  !.  -ir/"i  J-.'rtni 

fclii-it  ("The  Kviingelic  Harp"),  rt-ligious  jiik.mhh 
1852).  The  views  of  lt4>.sHetti  regarding  Dante, 
along  with  Petrarca  and  many  other  Italian 
authors,  excited  a  great  deal  of  controverHv,  which 
still  continues  in  various  forms  and  with  varying 
fortunes.  His  memory  i^  much  revered  in  his 
native  place,  where  the  house  of  his  birth  has  been 
bought  as  public  property,  and  a  theatre  and  the 
chiel  sqaare  have  been  nained  after  him. 

Dantk  Gabriel  Rossrtti  (or  prt»perly  Gabriel 
Charles  Dante),  elder  f^on  of  the  foregoing,  wan 
born  in  Charlotte  -Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  l 
oo  ISth  May  im  He  was  educated  in  iUng%  I 


Colloga  Sehool,  London ;  but,  having  from  his 
earliest  years  evinced  a  wish  to  become  a  paiim  r, 
lie  wiut  taken  from  school  in  1843  and  commenoc<l 
the  study  of  art,  ent«*ring  soon  afterwards  the 
antique  scIkjoI  of  the  Koyal  AcadtMny.  Here  he 
associated  with  the  young  painters  John  Everett 
Millais  and  William  Holman  Hunt,  and  the  sculptor 
Thomas  Woolner ;  along  with  these  three  he  founded 
tliO  ■O'Called  Pre-liapnaelite  Brotherhood,  which 
was  oompleted  hy  the  addition  of  three  other  mem- 
bers. Tne  ohief  incentive  to  the  foundation  of  this 
society,  and  of  the  aehool  of  art  which  it  initiated, 
was  the  distaste  and  diwwpeet  Mt  fay  the  roothfal 
artists  for  the  poverty-atrteken  eoneepttons  and 
slurred  execution  which  marked  meet  of  the  art 
then  current  in  England,  mingled  with  a  i^incere 
and  reverent  delight  in  those  qualities  of  genuine 
ami  wpontAiieouH  invention,  lofty  feeling,  nnd 
]>fttieiu  handiwork,  which  had  l)een  develope<i  hv 
till'  Kiiropean  whools  of  art  prece^iing  the  cuf- 
niination  of  Raphael  and  hi.*  followers.  A  natural 
result  of  this  frame  of  mind  was  a  dis^ition  to 
realise  objective  detaib  to  the  utmoet,  with  a  view 
to  the  thorough  anthmlieity  of  the  visible  means 
through  which  ideaa  am  eotmyed:  bntitwasamis- 
take  of  aomo  ohMrreta,  wbo  notuod  a  scrupulous 
exactnesB  and  lometiaMB  a  plalliam  of  details,  to 
suppose  that  the  nidn  eonoera  of  tlw  aasodotod 
artists  was  really  with  the  details,  and  not  with 
the  ideas.  The  English  Pre-Raphaelites  wished  to 
exhibit  true  and  high  idea^  through  the  me«liuin  of 
Inie  and  rightly  ehilforated  iletails.  Two  other 
mi.stnk('.-»  have  Iteen  frequently  rejH»nted  concerning 
thehe  arti-t-«:  first,  that  they  with  nn  offshiM)t  of 
the  ■  Triicturian  '  movi-tiieiit ,  guided  liy  r^'ll^.•lo^lf) 
pietinm  ;  and  second,  that  thev  \M-ri'  set  going  iiy 
Mr  Ruskin.  Rossetti's  earliot  oil  picture,  ex- 
hibited in  1840,  was  '  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin ; ' 
his  next  (1850),  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  'The 
Annunciation.'  After  this  he  withdrew  from  es- 
hihiting  almost  entirely,  and  his  ait  dovekfiod 
throagn  other  phases,  in  which  theMOM  of  hnaan 
beaa^,  intenaityof  abatvaetexpranioa,  and  riducM 
of  oolonr  were  leading  elements.  He  prodnced  nam- 
erons  water-oolonrs  of  a  legendar>'  or  romantic  cast, 
several  of  them  being  from  tin-  jxx'ms  of  Dante, 
others  fn)m  the  Arthurian  tradition.  Among  hi« 
|irinripul  oil  iiirtures  are  the  Triptych  for  Llan 
dall' ( 'ill  liiHlrai,  of  the  '  Infant  f'linst  adore<l  hy  a 
Shephenl  and  a  King,' 'The  Belove<i '  ( the  Bride 
of  tne  Canticlex),  'Dante's  Dream'  (now  in  the 
Walker  (Jaliery,  I,i\ erjMwl ),  *  Beata  Beatrix' 
(National  (iailery),  '  Pandora,' '  Proserpine,'  'The 
BleHM(Ml  Damozcl'  (from  one  of  his  own  poems), 
'The  Bomao  Widow,  "U  Ghirlandata.'  'Venos 
Astarto,"The  Day-draam.'  He  designed  several 
large  eonpositions,  such  aa  the '  Hagdalcao  at  the 
door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,'  '  Giotto  Fainting 
Dante's  Portrait,'  *  Cassandra,'  and  the  'Boat  of 
I»ve'  (from  a  sonnet  by  Dsjite);  bnt  theae  he 
faileil  to  carry  out  as  picttires  on  an  adeqnate  scale, 
partly  owing  to  his  receiving  constant  eommissioiis 
to  I'vi'cnie  !*maller  works,  consisting  mostly  of 
fiMii.ile  figures  ideal  in  invention  or  feeling, 
.'irid  I'MTiited  in  life  -ize.  The  early  studies  of 
Kos.setti  in  art  had  not  Keen  so  steady  or  systematic 
as  might  have  been  «isiied.  Afterwunls,  l«egin- 
ning  in  1848,  he  ha<i  tlie  ail  vantage  of  some 
friendly  training  from  his  constant  intimate,  Mr 
FonI  Madox  Brown,  the  historical  painter ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  passionate  impuW  as  an  in- 
ventive artist,  and  nis  imnnasive  realisation  of 
beaaty  in  eoontenanoe  ana  oolonr,  some  short- 
comings in  severe  dranghtemaoship  and  in  technical 
method,  and  some  degree  of  mannerism  In  foraa 
and  treatment,  have  Often,  and  not  unjustly,  l^een 
laid  to  his  eliaige.  Bossetti  liegan  wntinu  poetry 
ahoat  thaaama  tinw  that  ha  took  defiait^  to  the 
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•ta4y  of  jMiinting.  Ik*Ni<les  Mine  juvenile  work, 
sod  some  traimlatioiiM  fn>iii  th«  (lennim  (that  of 
Hfnru  the  LejKr,  by  tl»c  iiie<li;i'val  poet,  Hartiiiaiin 
von  «er  Aue,  is  preservetl  I,  he  execuleil  a  uuihIkt 
of  traiiHlatioii!s  from  Dante  and  other  Itali&iiH, 
publishetl  in  1861  aa  The  Early  ItalUtn  Poets,  and 
a^ain  in  1874  tm  IkmU  «md  his  CircJe.  Two  of 
hi*  best-koown  flrigioRl  poemaa.  The  Port m  it  and 
n$  BUmdlkmom^  tfwe  written  io  hia  nineteenth 
y««r,  Md  nuMiv  othm  fnllawad.  ThoM  wera 
•boat  to  be  pablMied  io  188S  in  »  vdhmie  (eome  of 
them  having  been  previouHly  printed  in  magarinee 
—chiefly  in  The  Germ,  1K.V).  and  The  Oxford  taut 
Cambridge  Mag<i:ine,  iHoO),  l>ut  a  tlomeatic 
calamity  int«r\'ene<l,  ami  all  i<lea  of  publication 
was  set  aj<iile  for  some  yean*.  K<*s.setti  ha<i  fallen 
in  love  towanls  18.>1  with  a  very  lieautiful  prl,  a 
<lre««makf?r'«  a»sifttant,  iiainwl  Elizabeth  Eleanor 
Siddal  ;  he  njarrietl  her  in  iWiO,  but  she  diwl  sud- 
denly in  February  1862.  In  the  tirst  impulse  of 
desperation  he  burieti  hia  M88.  in  her  coran.  In 
18^  he  thought  lit  to  recover  them,  and  in  1870  he 
iMued  his  volume  named  Poems,  containing  the 
balk  of  those  oompoaitiooa  and  several  others 
mitten  not  long  bwoi*  the  date  «f  pablioatioo. 
Thie  Tolame  wee  a  ■aeceM  wltii  poelieBl  readen, 
and  was  reviewed  with  great  admiration  and  even 
enthusiasm  by  some  leading  critics.  Late  in  1871. 
however,  Mr  Ho))ert  Buchanan,  wiiting  in  the 
Contem/)oriiri/  li'i-riew  under  the  pHeudonym  of 
Tliiiiniu'^  Mail liind,  attHcke<l  the  l)<H)k  ori  literary, 
and  nioii'  (■■•[M'ciiilly  on  tnorul  j^'roundH,  and  H<M>n 
afterwanU  In-  n-pulilishoil  his  Mitii  le,  The  t'ltshiy 
Srhoo/  iif  J'ltftry,  a»  a  pain|)hlel.  Kowietti  waa 
now  in  a  depressed  state  of  health,  MufTering 
much  from  insomnia,  from  an  abuHe  of  chloral  an  a 
pnlUntive,  and  from  weakened  eyesi};ht  ( he  often 
thonght  he  would  become  blind,  as  hla  father  bad 
verj'  nearly  been).  The  literary  detraction,  OMl- 
apinng  with  phyidoal  malady,  produced  a  strong 
and  exagoeratea  eflbet  nnon  nini  s  and  from  about 
the  midiTie  of  1872  be  MoanM  mocbidly  aneitive 
and  Kl"o<"y<  <uid  very  reehiMelB  hb  hanta  of  life, 
though  his  naturally  strong  i^ense,  and  his  tarn  of 
mind,  in  which  a  k<km1  deal  of  humour  and  practic- 
ality was  hlende<l  with  idealiKm,  continue<l  to  form 
a  Hulistantial  countorlwilance.  In  1S8I  lie  i>ub- 
lisii>'il  a  Hcoond  voliiine  of  {M>emt<  named  HulliuU 
and  SoHuetit  ( coiilainiii;,'  some  of  hi?*  (inewt  work, 
'Rose  Mary,"  •Tin-  Whito  Ship.'  'The  KinKs 
Tragedy,'  and  the  completed  sonnet  •»e«iuence,  '  'Ine 
House  of  Ufe* ),  and  at  the  same  time  lie  re-issued, 
with  some  omifwions  and  interjwiations,  the  Poemt 
of  1870.  llis  health  was  by  tliio  time  extremely 
abattered.  A  touch  of  paralysis  affected  him 
toward*  tha  end  of  IHU,  and,  retiring  in  the  hope 
of  some  inplOvmMat  to  Biraliin^tainmn-Sea,  near 
Margate,  he  died  there  of  onemia  on  9tb  .^iiril 
1882.  The  poetry  of  Roasetti  is  intense  in  feeling', 
exalte<l  in  tone,  highly  individual  in  personal  gilt, 
pi<-tuic-<(ni'  ,uid  soiiiftinii's  ].ii-i(>rial  iii  1 1  <'attnt^nt, 
and  elalMinitely  wrou;,'ht  in  lit«TJiry  form.  Thetm 
characteriHtics  are  »oiiirt lines  nunle  consi.ntcnt  with 
simplicity,  but  more  gcuenilly  with  subtlety,  of 
emotimi  or  of  thought.  As  in  his  paintings,  there 
is  a  strong  media' vaT tendency.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  Mr  Buchanan's  charges  of  immorality 
against  the  writings  were  vdae  of  the  mark'; 
indeed,  he  himadf  haa  a< !  i l i  i  1 1 >*d  and  proelumcHl  as 
much.  Bonatti  was  intimate  at  one  or  other 
period  of  hia  tile  with  many  «f  the  best  men  of 
the  day.  In  polities  he  took  no  part.  His  religious 
views  were  vagne — at  times  negative  enough : 
but  he  hail  a  strong  H«^nRe  of  reverence,  and 
a  leiideni-v  to  siipei>tition  rather  than  distinct 
faith.  In  i^'r^m  he  was  o[  nii. Idling  hi-iglit,  with 
a  handsome,  exprcKnive  physiognomy,  more  Italian 
than  WiigHsh.    Hia  poTtnit*  a  peneil-dmwing 


executed  by  himself  towards  the  age  of  oi^lii* »  n, 
is  in  the  National  I'ortrait  Gallery.  He  wa» 
generous,  unthrifty,  warm  temjK'red,  clear  headed 
out  not  discursive  in  habit  of  mind,  very  natural 
and  uiiaU'ected  in  manner,  concentrated  in  ainia 
and  modei»  of  work.  In  almost  tdl  companies  in 
which  he  mixed  he  aaeamed  and  preserved  a  niarketl 
asc«ndenqr.  dna  to  hia  eieaptioBal  faoulty  and  on- 
coiuprominiBg  tana  ef  mind  and  ehaiaetar. 

CiuusTiiiA  '  GiomniA  Roaaim,  yonnger 
daaghter  of  Gabriele  and  Fiaaeea  lUiiwettl,  waa 
bom  in  Charlotte  Street,  Portlaad  Place,  London, 
on  ftth  December  1830.  She  was  brought  np 
entirely  at  Ikhiu'  nn  Irr  her  mother's  tuition,  as 
a  meml>er  of  tlit-  Aii;,'liLRn  ("Imrch.  She  Itegan 
writing  verse  in  early  ^'irlhcxxl.  Befortt  she 
was  seventeen  a  little  \()luine  of  her  |M>etrv  was 

J>rivat«ly  printwl  by  her  luatenial  ;,Maruitathi'r, 
iaetano  Folidori,  who  kept  a  printing  pre««  for  his 
own  convenience  at  his  residence  in  London.  Her 
publications  are  (t'oblin- Market  ami  other  Poenut 
(1H62),  The  Prince's  Progress  ami  other  Poems 

(1866)  ,  Singmng  (1872),  A  Pagtnni  and  other 
Poems  ( 1881 ) ;  and,  in  prose,  Commonplace  and 
other  Stories  (1870),  Speaking  Liteneatu  (1874), 
Vermt  ( 1893),  and  a  few  devotional  volomes,  among 
them  Tune  Flies,  a  Beading  Diary  (with  verses, 
1885),  and  T%e  Fare  of  the  Deep  (on  tbe  Apocalypse, 
1892).  Most  of  her  {loems  were  re-issued  in  1890; 
and  aft^r  her  death,  her  brother  William  undertook 
a  complete  etlition  of  her  works.  Mis«  Rtmsetti, 
whose  health  was  weak,  died  29th  Deceml)er 
1894.  She  had  live<l  a  very  secluded  life, 
divided  U'twcen  devote<l  nttentinn  to  her  mother 
(who  dit'il  at  a  very  iidvaiiced  age  in  I88fi), 
and  earnent  religious  thought  and  practice.  In 
direct  poetic  gift  and  intrinsic  quality  of  poetry 
she  may  be  regarded  as  fully  a^ual  to  her  brother 
Dante  Gabriel,  although  tin  antooma  b  of  a  less 
conapienona  Idnd.  Her  poenw  liave  a  singular 
desne  of  gnm>  ddieaqr*  and  spontandty,  deeo  in 
feeling,  sensitive  and  earltiK  in  touch,  and  marked 
by  great  purity  of  emotional  thought,  and  by  an 
unfailing  mstinct  of  style.  Several  of  her  lyrics 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  cantatas  for  two  of  the 
longer  fioems — (loUtn-Mtirkct  and  Sonqs  in  a  Corn- 
field —U&ve  Ijcen  compo«cd  by  Mr  Aguilar  and 
Profesitor  Mocfarren. 

.•Vs  to  flaliriele  RoBsetti,  various  criticiil  nrticles  rtKJini- 
iiiK  liiiii,  iiion-  i'8|K.-ciiilly  <iiiM;»i)'.si(ij;  nr  cinif  itm^  In^  v  i  wn 
cuiici  rmng  li;tiite,  iic,  will  b<!  foumi  in  cu!itciijp<->rary 
|n  ri<i<iic.il.s.  ami  in  soiiiu  volumeu ;  tin-  work  (.if  .\rou*, 
entitled  litinU  ff-'rcdi/iir,  Rtvolutumunirr,  ft  Sortahtte 
(1864),  is  founiU  il  chieHy  on  Rooactti's  rencarchcs,  which 
It  pn-'senti*  in  an  i  xft(?x*  rati'd  form.  An  to  Dante  Osbriel 
Kometti,  W  illiain  sfi;»rp,  Dante  fiahrul  Hnt>f(ti.  a 
Rertird  iind  Stwiu  |l>i.s-2);  HsU  C'aiui-,  lU'-i>ti(r(ii,ni 
(I8K2);  J(wif|ih  Kiiiglit,  ii/f  of  DatUe  <iahn,l  RtituUi 
(18H7  ;  '(ireat  Wnt«"rB'  seriev)  ;  William  Ro«w  tti, 
ItiitiU  tiabrul  Rtntrtti  a*  lM$t{jner  am/  Writer  (IKs'.i  i; 
the  article  by  Theodore  Watts  in  the  EneyeloixKlta 
Britaimiea :  sod  the  monograph  in  the  Portfolio  by 
F.  a.  St«phen>  (1894).  There  is  also  a  work  by 
MiiM  Esther  Wood.  In  1890  bk  brother  WOliam  was 
engaged  on  a  Life,  with  lettsn  uid  odMrnanMriab.  The 
Tonngsr  brother,  WOUam  Jfiehad,  has  pabUdisd  tbs 
foUowhig  books:  Bmnt^a  Oomeif,  M«  I>bmk  vent 
translation  (188B)|   Fine  Art,  cAMy  Contemnorarp 

(1867)  ;  Lives  of  Fanunu  Poets  (1878);  Life  of  John 
Ktats  ( 1887) :  Skelle;^*  Adtmais,  with  Notes,  dec.  (Claren- 
don Pnsa,  1891 ) ;  annoUted  vditlon*  of  Shelley  and  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Kosiatti  (2  vols.  18.% ),  and  other  writings. 

BiHllll^  Pkllbobixo,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Carnua.  ISth  July  1787.  He  studied  at  Bolagn*. 
and  was  made  jprofaaBor  of  Law  than  a*  tmtatf- 
five.   Exiled  after  the  fall  of  Mtiral.  he  ohtainad  a 

chair  at  Oeneva,  and  there  wrote  his  TraiU  rfe 
I  Droit  Ptncd.  In  18,33  Louis- Philippe  called  him 
1 4o  Fkria,  and  appointad  him  profeanr  of  Politiflal 
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Economy  at  the  CoW^ge  de  France.  For  his  Con rs 
Droit  Co>istitvtinnne.r ( IS36)  hf  was  nat«ralis<il  aihl 
iiiinle  a  nienilKfr  of  tlie  (■IiriuUct  of  I'(>fr«.  He  \vft> 
sent  to  Home  a»  aiaba-ssailor  in  lH4i\,  and  there 
witneaaed  all  the  events  of  1S48,  having  again 
become  an  Italian  subject  after  the  fall  of  Ixiiiia- 
Philijnpe.  When  called  to  the  ministiy  hy  Pina 
IX.  Koasi  Htrove  to  oppose  the  party  favonrable  to 
the  House  of  Savov,  and  devised  an  alliance  with 
Naplm,  bia  object  being  a  confBdemtion  of  Italian 
prinoea  with  the  pope  as  pmidentb  This  rooaed 
the  hatred  of  the  Roiiiaiia»  aiid  VtmA  wm  itabbed 
to  death  by  an  unknown  hand  on  the  16th  Novem- 

KoSSinif  GlOACCHlNO  Antonio,  Italian  oneratic 
conipoaer,  waa  lM)rn  at  I'ej'aio,  on  the  Adriatic, 
February  29,  1702,  and  was  the  onlv  ciiild  of 
Giuseppe  Roimini,  town  tmnipeter  anti  inspector 
of  slaughter-houses,  from  whoin  be  inherited  his 
brightness  and  humour.  From  the  age  of  seven  he 
studied  music  and  singing  at  Bologna  under  various 
masters,  till  in  1807,  after  having  appeare^l  as  con- 
duotor  of  the  lockl  AocadonuA  d«  Coneordi,  be 
entered  ^  Bologna  Lieeo,  or  oonMryatoriinn.  He 
soon  became  known  in  neighbouring  towns  as 
accompanist  at  the  theatres,  travelling  along  with 
his  fatner,  tuiw  a  liorn-nlayer.  Nnmerons  o|i(.Tatic 
workM,  mostly  succ<'^hnil,  worn  written  for  the 
thcat  r»'8  at  Venice,  Bologna,  Home,  &c.  ;  at  Milan, 
in  lsl'2.  l.ii  I'iftra  dt  I'uriiijinir  made  a  (j[reat  im- 
pres  1  >u  ;i.)id  gained  the  composer  exemption  from 
the  French  wnseription.  Next  year  Taneredi,  at 
Venice,  created  the  wildest  excitement,  which  soon 
spread  over  ItAly.  After  producing  several  other 
works,  now  moe*tlv  forgotten,  he  was  engage<l  m 
Rinsical  director  of  the  San  Carlo  and  Del  Fon<lo 
theatre  at  Naples.  On  February  5,  1816,  was 
brought  oat  at  the  Argentino  theatre  in  Borne 
B  BarV«r»  lU  Seviglia,  founded  on  Beannuoehah' 
plw,  and  written  in  thirteen  day  a.  From  the 
preaileetion  of  the  Roman*  for  the  age<l  Paesiello, 
who  liiul  written  an  opera  oo  the  same  pl^y,  and 
from  a  series  of  Indicrons  accidents,  it  resulted 
on  the  lintt  night  in  a  complete  lia.Hco  ;  but  next 
night,  after  the  first  act  ha«l  hwn  fairly  heard,  the 

Rurjlic  in  their  enthusia.>Mn  ]iroo«HHled  t<i  Rossini's 
onse,  anil  romliicted  hini  to  tlie  theatre  in  triumph  ; 
and  its  popniarity  increaMe<l  with  each  succeedinu 
representation.  Of  all  his  works  it  liax  the  prospect 
of  most  lasting  vitality,  and  in  its  coniplete  aceord 
with  thr'  lihretto  i<t  the  most  perfect  aa  a  whole. 
OUUo  next  came  out  in  Naples,  luul  marked  Ml 
•dvaaee  in  the  afcvle  of  serious  open,  bat  waa  a«t 
at  ftiet  moeeaafnl  {  the  tragedy  waa  too  eombra. 
The  eoDiic  CtnertntoUt,  in  1817,  waa  lavonraUy 
received  in  Rome,  and  immediately  thereafter  La 
Gazz/t  Liiiltit  ol>taiiie«l  a  triumph  at  Milan. 
These  w<'re  rapidly  followed  at  Nujilcf*  liy  Armula 
and  Most'  in  F.iiitt"  l  lKlH),  l.a  Ihiunn  ilrl  Lnifo 
( 1819  »,  nnd  .SVf<j;((/r/ (  |8'2<)).     In  lHt21  lie 

niarrini  Isalx-lla  ddhraii,  who  had  sung  frequently 
in  hi"  opftiu<«,  and  the  two  jjroceeded  to  Vienna, 
where  his  muwic  ami  hi*  attractive  (lersonality 
carried  all  before  him,  in  spit*-  of  some  bitter 
oppoeition.  After  his  return  to  liologna,  Srmira- 
nude  was  written  in  1823  for  the  l-'enice  Theatre, 
Venice;  hut  thouj/li  the  greatest,  or  at  least  the 
meet  advanoed,  of  iiis  Italian  works,  it  had  only  a 
lukewarm  reception— it  was  too  beafr  for  the 
Venetiana  Invited  to  London,  he  Mid  ms  wife  on 
their  way  thither  paid  their  first  nait  to  Paris 
where  he  ha<l  so  cordial  a  reception  that  he  resuh  ed 
to  return.  In  Enghunl  he  was  welcometl  with  the 
uteatc^t  favour  h\  the  king  and  the  aristiK-racy. 
hut  produced  no  new  vvork,  ihough  mnch  was  naXd 
of  an  ojii  ra  inteniled  for  the  King^s  Theatre. 

Ou  hi»  return  to  Paris  he  entered  on  the 
datiw  of  dbeetw  of  the  ThMtn  Italien  for 


eighteen  months;  and,  though  not  exactly  the 
man  for  Buclt  a  ptist,  he  had  the  creait  of 
engaging  Hcveral  famous  singers,  and  produced 
wome  of  hi«<  already  writt**n  ojKjrax,  a»  well  m 
Meyerljeer's  Crociato.  Retainexl  in  the  »er»'ice  of 
the  king,  he  went  on  to  adapt  several  of  bis  works 
to  French  taste  :  Maometto,  amtearing  in  its  new 
shape  aA  Le  Skge  de  CorimtA  :  Mdxte-  and  Le 
CtriiUf  il'(>ry,  oew,  but  worked  op  from  old  material. 
After  an  interval  of  a  ymr,  ttfmA  in  retirement  and 
study,  there  appeared  at  tlie  Aeedimie,  oo  Aognat 
3,  1829,  his  ^preateat  work,  Guillnutne  Tctf,  ooo- 
ceived  and  written  in  a  style  entirely  difAmotfttHn 
and  superior  to  that  of  Iiis  Itjilian  o]>eras,  and  more 
nearly  couforniing  to  nKxIern  dramatic  idea-s.  Ita 
success  was  immediate  and  inuiiense,  hut,  chietly 
owing  to  the  wn-U-hed  lihretto,  noi  lasting.  From 
this  periixl  till  lii  -  Lth  his  j«mi  va.s  Rcarcelv  more 
than  once  again  resumeil  ;  e.\ceiit  a  few  trit^s,  its 
only  product  was  the  Stdhot  .^fnfer,  first  given  in 
1841,  highly  attractive  and  always  popular,  but 
little  in  Keeping  with  the  majestic  sadness  of  the 
Bultject.  After  the  derision,  in  his  favour,  of  a 
tedunisj  lawsuit^  be  retireii  in  1836  to  JJoiogna,  to 
comfort  the  leat  yeen  of  Us  father,  sikI  to  bestow 
the  tttmoet  oare  on  the  Lieeo,  whidi  he  raised  to  a 
high  poeition  as  a  school  of  mosie.  Hie  wile  died 
in  1846,  and  in  1847,  after  he  had  married  again, 
revolutionary  disturhance^*  drove  him  from  Bologna 
to  Florence,  In  IH.^5  he  returne<l  to  I'arix,  and  in 
his  villa  at  Passy  W-came  one  of  the  most  nottsi 
and  attractive  |H>i>ionalities  of  thp  eaintal.  Hedie<i 
there,  Novemlx-r  1  i,  l^'"^  H''  stands  at  the  head 
of  Italian  oomixiserH  for  tlie  stage,  though  \'erdi 
has  now  far  wiuer  popularity  and  greater  <irarnatie 
force  and  nation,  and  though  onlv  a  few  of  his 
operas  still  hold  the  6eld — above  all,  the  Barber, 
Semramide,  and  William  Teli,  His  early  works 
would  now  sound  strangely  old^fMiMoned,  bat  lie 
led  the  way  in  reform  mm  pfOgreM  ap  to  modeni 
idee*.  Wmle  all  bis  imnravemeote  hwi  been  e1se> 
where  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  aonia  of  hie 
devioes  were  very  transparent  and  aoon  beeame 
hackneyed,  the  taste  of  the  audiences  for  whom 
he  wrote  must  uut  be  furuotten  in  estimating  his 
music.  The  greatest  of  nis  varie<l  gifts  was  an 
inexhaustible  lability  in  creating  mehxiies  which  at 
once  ilelight  the  ear— an  unacijuiriO  I !■  i  s-ion, 
and  the  first  rtHjuisite  of  a  great  coniiwwer  :  ami 
though  he  did  not  use  all  the  means  avail.'ihlc  in 
bia  art,  the  splendid  results  he  obtained  are  (>erhatie 
on  that  aeooont  tr&i  the  more  remarkable. 

Bee  thefatafiafhartir  H.  &  Edwards  (1869),  the  same 
anthot^t  sboner  Ufb  in  the  'Great  Moaidaas'  serie* 
(1881),  snd  the  more  exten^iiTe  French  work  of  Mm 
Aieredo  (lfl(>5).  There  aj^«  nUo  works  on  Rosaai  hf 
Moiitroiid,  Zaiiolini  (1876),  and  Sittaid  (1882^ 

Ros»o  AbUco.  SeePOBPHYBY. 

BaaMddre.  8eeBo«  axd  Csomasit. 

Roster  ( corrupted  from  Register)  is  a  list  of 
individuals,  or  corps,  kept  by  the  varioos  stafP 

oflicen*  of  the  arnty  to  ensure  the  allotment  of 
dutit^  iu  proper  rotation.  Thns  oflicer>i  are  de 
tailed  in  turn  for  guard,  court-martial,  or  other 
dnties,  according  to  the  district,  parri.son,  or  regi- 
mental roster.  Regiment*,  )>attalions,  and  batteries 
take  their  turn  of  foreign  service  according  to  the 
adjiitMit-generd^  nater. 

KoBtOCk.  the  most  faoportMiitown  of  Meektaa* 
burg-Schwenn,  and  one  of  the  borieat  norts  on  llw 
Baltic,  Btands  on  the  Wamow,  7  miles  from  its 
mouth  am]  60  miles  bj  rail  NF,.  of  Schwerin.  It 
consists  of  the  city  proper,  surroim  I -  l  by  pnimen 
a*lej>  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortilicatioiis,  and 
suburbs  which  have  gi-i  vu  u]  1*  yond  them.  It 
b|W  bBw^faj^f^WMM^^wroe^  imports 
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&C. ;  exports  grain,  wool,  ilax,  and  cattle  -,  owns  a 
mercantile  Heet  of  750  vewteU  of  some  ISO.OOO  tons; 
and  is  entered  annually  by  more  than  900  veeseU 
of  about  120.000  tons.  VesMkl  above  200  tons  un- 
load in  part  at  Wamemttnde,  at  tlM  month  of  the 
river.  The  industries  are  very  raried,  the  most 
important  Wiaj;  shiphuildinc,  the  maldDg  of 
machinery,  tanning,  brewing,  aistilling,  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  tobacco,  &c.  The  university, 
founded  in  1418,  but  rebuilt  in  1H67,  i-*  llii'  clii«t 
of  tlie  public  institutions;  it  lias  40  t4'iuli(  rs,  'M) 
>tiiiients,  a  litirary  <»f  140, (XH)  voliniios,  an  ohxorva- 
totv,  jiml  an  exjx'riiiiental  ajjricuUural  eoioiiy. 
Aiiiotii^'st  tlie  (•Imn  liHs  are  St  S far)' *8  { 1398-1472), 
one  of  the  tiriesl  Uulliic  churches  of  north  Germanv, 
in  which  is  a  monument  of  Grotius,  and  St  Peter's, 
vdth  a  tower  414  feet  high.  The  ducal  palace 
(1702)  aad  Che  14th-century  Gothic  town-house 
also  dewrve  HMntum.  There  ie  a  handsome  public 
park.  The  etatoe  of  Bltcher,  a  native  of  the  town, 
adorns  one  of  the  eanaTeB*  Pof,  (1S75)  84,172; 
( 1890)  44,388L  RoetOQK,  •«  aodent  Slav  town,  was 
Minied  to  the  gionnd  hjr  Waldemar  of  Denmark  in 
1161.  Tn  1314  it  came  to  Mecklenburg.  About 
tliis  time  it  enjoyed  great  ri'|MU<?  a»  a  powerful 
iiiiMiilMir  uf  the  Hanseatic  Ix-axuo,  and  socuretl 
iiniM)rtant  rights  of  setf-governinent.  It  still 
wesHcs  a  thoroughly  repnJilicAii  municipal  constitn- 
tioti,  and  forms  a  ^'i>arato  estate  in  the  Meck- 
lenburg Awerabljr.  See  history  by  Koppiaauu 
(Boetodc,  IW7). 

KMtofl*  (Da  town  of  math  Rania»  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Don  and  on  the  rail- 
way (IH7.">)  from  ^loHoow  to  the  Caucasus.  It 
owes  lUi  ori;,'iii  to  the  foundation  of  a  fortress 
here  in  1761,  since  wliich  time  the  |>r();;reMS  of  the 
t-own,  owin;,'  to  iu  aiKanta;,'ei)us  situation,  ha.«i 
ln'Ori  retiiHlkahle.  Pop.  (  1M81  )  44,5<K)  ;  (iKS.j) 
61,256.  It  ev|>oit.s  corn,  linen,  and  v\im>1  to  the 
value  <)t  I  viiiX),(«)0  a  yejir ;  it.M  imixirts  only 
reach  £30,000.  The  iiujiufacture<4  are  growing 
rauidlji  the  prineipai  artidee  urodtu-eil  Unng  ropes, 
tooaeooi  maearoni,  soap,  and  leather ;  but  there 
are  aho  ■bipboUding-yards,  wixil-eleansing  eetab* 
UabmentiH  aiid  oaviare-factoriea.  Two  important 
i$dn  are  held  Imm  every  year.— (2)  One  «f  the 
oldest  towns  of  Rnmia,  stands  on  a  eraaU  lake,  1!^ 
miles  by  rail  NXE.  of  Moscow,  and  has  celebrated 
market-gardens,  a  lar^'e  fair,  an  extensive  trade, 
tallow-works,  iuxl  coarse  linen  manufacturer.  Pop. 
11.898. 

Ro8topchlne«  Feodor  Vassiliemch,  Count. 
a  Russian  general,  was  Imrn  in  the  government  of 
Orel,  Man£  83,  17<I3»  and  entwad  the  RoMfain 
nllitaiy  service  as  a  Uentenant  in  the  Imperial 
Guard.  He  woo  great  influence  over  the  weak 
mind  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  promoted  him  to 
various  otfice»  in  rapid  succession.  In  May  1812 
the  Emperor  Alexander  appointed  him  governor  of 
Moscow.  lie  it  w;is.  aeeonliiit;  to  tin'  Fri'fich 
writers,  who  jilaiirn-il  aiiil  l»o;;an  with  his  own 
hanil  tlie  hiiniin^  of  Moscow.  Hat  in  IS-J.H  hn 
pubtislied  La  Vente  ittir  I'lnretuiie  tic  Mo<r,,n 
(Paris,  1823),  in  which  he  rebuts  the  thar;,'e, 
affirming  that  this  action  was  due  in  part  to  a  l>  » 
of  the  inhal>ilant«,  and  in  part  to  the  violence  ami 
negUgBDce  of  tVtc  French.  Neverthel^e,  he  sutise- 
quenuy  recalUni  ilus  denial  and  admitted  his  share 
in  the  boroiiug,  in  that  he  at  least  set  Are  to  his 
own  nianaien-Miis&  He  died  at  Moscow,  January 
30,  18SS6I.  His  works,  which  include  a  nuin)>er  of 
liistorical  memoirs,  two  comedies,  &c.,  in  Kussian 
and  French,  were  pnblishe<l  at  St  Pctcrslmrg  in 
1853.  See  life  by  Schnitzler  (Paris,  ]  and  by 
.Segnr  ( Paris,  187S). 

KMwttha,  or  HmynwiTHA.  See  Djuma, 
Vol,  IV,  pw  ^ 


Rot*  See  Fluke,  Dry  Rot. 

Rotati4Mu  When  all  points  of  a  body  ate 
moving  with  the  same  Velocity  (q.v.)  the  motion 
is  one  of  uure  translation,  and  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend. Wnen,  however,  this  condition  is  not  ful- 
filleii  there  mtist  exist  the  kind  of  motion  known 
ai>  rotation.  As  simple  examjilos,  take  the  whirl- 
ing of  a  flywheel  or  the  motion  of  tlie  iiand.s  of  a 
watch.  In  mk-Ii  caseH  we  readily  see  that  there  is, 
in  the  rotating  IxHly,  a  row  of  |>oint>!  vliich  dofs 
nut  itself  move.  This  row  of  }K>ittt«  im  ca]ie«l  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  every  other  point  in  the  body 
describes  a  circle  about  it.  To  specify  the  motion 
completely  we  must  know  not  only  the  position  oil 
this  axis,  out  also  the  rate  of  rotation  ana  the  sense, 
clockwise  ur  counterclockwise,  with  which  the  body 
is  rotating  about  the  axis.  The  rate  of  rotation 
may  be  mearaied  by  the  anmber  of  revolutions 
made  in  a  chosen  time.  It  is  more  scientific,  how- 
ever, to  measure  it  in  terms  of  the  angular  speeil. 
If  the  body  is  rotating  uniformly  the  angular  snecd 
is  the  angle  deecribra  in  unit  tiuie  by  au^'  plane 
drawn  in  the  l>ody  parallel  to  or  containmg  the 
axis  of  rotation  :  e.g.  with  the  unit  of  time  one 
>*idereal  day,  the  earth's  angular  speed  alHiut  it.s 
axis  is  '2t  or  .S(jO"  ;  hut  with  the  second  as  the  unit 
of  time  the  angular  speed  is  a  qnatterof  a  wiante 
of  arc,  or  "000073  in  radians. 

In  a  simple  geometric  way  a  given  rotation  may 
be  represented  by  a  directed  line  taken  of  length 
nnmericatly  equal  to  the  angular  spee<l,  and  drawn 
aiong  the  axis  of  rotation  in  that  direction  wiiieh 
is  related  to  the  sense  of  rotation  exactly  as  the 
to-and-Aro  motion  of  a  righ^handed  screw  is  to  tlie 
rotational  motion  of  the  screw.  Such  a  directed 
quantity  of  definite  length  and  of  definite  line 
position  Is  i-alled  by  ClilTord  a  rotor.  It  is  a  Vector 
\  <\.\.)  lUKier  the  restriction  that  its  lie  in  spa4se  ia 
limit^'d  to  a  particular  straight  line. 

^■11  I'M:-  ihe  axis  of  rot.'.tnin  is  fi.xed  with 
reference  to  imea  which  appear  steady  tf)  us,  there 
is  no  dithcuhv  in  ai'prehending  the  ehaiacter  of 
the  motion.  Take,  however,  the  case  of  a  carriage 
wheel  or  boy's  hoop  rolling  along  the  road.  Here 
we  may  regard  the  wheel  as  rotating  about  an  axis 
drawn  throngh  the  centre,  while  the  axis  is  at  the 
same  time  travelling  forwsxd  with  a  definite  linear 
speed— i.e.  we  may  regard  the  motioin  aa  a  eomhtn- 
atioo  of  teaaslation  and  rotation.  In  this  juu*- 
ticular  case  we  may,  however,  represent  the  motion 
at  each  instant  as  one  of  pure  rcit^ition  aUout  an 
a.xi.s  coinciding  with  the  inuiiuitaneoub  liue  of 
eontaet  of  the  wheel  with  the  roa<l.  For,  with 
rolling  and  no  slipping,  this  line  of  contact  with 
the  road  is  for  tlie  moment  at  rest.  And  it  is 
alniust  s>elf  evident  that,  if  at  any  instant  there 
exists  in  rigid  connection  wiih  a  moving  ImkIv  an 
axis  momentarily  at  reet,  the  instantaneous  motion 
must  be  of  the  character  of  a  rotation  about  this 
axis.  The  above  b  a  simple  example  of  what 
holds  genetally  In  nniplanar  motion— i.e.  motion 
in  whidi  eveiy  point  of  the  bod^^  moves  in  a  plane 
perpendienlar  to  a  fixed  direetion.  The  general 
theorem  is  that  any  nniplanar  displamment  what- 
ever (which  is  not  a  pure  translation)  can  lie 
effected  by  a  i>ure  rotation  nlKiiit  a  determinate 
axis.  Since  any  given  ujotion  may  lie  regarded 
as?  eonsisling  of  a  sucees-^ion  of  disjclaeements,  it 
f(dlows  that  any  sueh  unijdanar  million  cnii  Ke 
etl'i-fled  hy  H  suircssion  of  rotations  alHiut  iiistan- 
t^aneous  axes  whose  ttuceefwive  iiositioiis  in  space 
and  in  the  liody  are  determinate. 

In  uniplaoar  motions  generally  it  is  clear  that 
the  instantaneous  axis  of  niation,  however  much 
it  may  move  both  in  space  and  in  the  IkhI^',  mn^t 
always  remain  parallel  to  the  same  direction.  If 
diaoontinnons  motieB  be  exdnded^and  all  natural 
motions  ave  eontinnona— tills  instantaneooa  axia 
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will  nam  eonttDuousIy  fruiu  positioB  to  poiitlmii 
U  will  torn  «ttt  cgrlindrical  ■urf  aoM,  one  m  space 
•ni  «M  in  tiie  body ;  and  aft  anv  nven  instant 
time  rarfoces  will  toocb  along  tMlim  which  ia 
for  the  raoment  the  instantaneoos  utfa.  It  ii  not 
difficult  to  show  that  the  complete  motion  of  the 
IkhIv  miiy  be  repr€«ent«<l  hy  the  rolling  of  one  of 
theHc  surfaces  uiM>n  the  other.  In  the  simjilc  cahc 
of  the  earriape  wheel  the  rolling  mirfKceH  are 
evidently  llio  i-ircumference  c)f  the  wlieel  and  the 
plane  of  tlie  mad.  These  theorenin  in  unijdanar 
motion  have  m.uiy  interesting  applieationt*  in  the 
kineraaiicH  of  machinery  (see  Minehin'a  Uniplanar 
Kinematict,  Clarendon  Press,  1882). 

If  the  motion  is  not  uniplanar  it  ia  no  longer 
poaaible  in  general  to  repreeent  it  by  a  raooaMMi 
of  pan  rotatioaa.  TMre  ia,  however,  a  very 
remarkable  theonm,  which  ean  be  proved  with- 
out difBenl^,  bat  wUah  ia  haid  o(  apprehenabn 
and  even  of  aeeeptation.  It  ia  that  after  any  dis- 
placement whatever  of  a  iKxIy  in  space  there  is, 
ui  the  bo<ly  or  rigidly  connected  with  it,  a  line  of 
|K)ints  which  is  simnly  shifted  along  it;*  own  line 
\n  space.  The  whole  displacement  may  then  l>e 
effected  hy  nieann  of  (i  sliding  along  thin  line  to- 
gether with  a  jiiire  n>t«lion  alM»ut  it— in  otlier 
wonlf,  bv  a  deliiiite  Horew  motion  with  reference 
to  this  line  as  a.xis  (see  SCREW).  Even  in  the 
■impler  case,  when  by  fixing  one  point  of  a  iKMly 
we  quite  exclude  translation,  it  ia  not  easy  to 


grasp  the  significance  of  the  iaet  that  after  any 
diaplacement  there  ia  alwaya  ooe  row  of  points 
wbieb  oeeapy  exactly  the  Bama  poaitlons  aa  before 
tba  dfaylaciweat  From  this  theorem  it  follows 
that,  however  Mieh  a  body  may  be  moving,  there  is 
momentarily  a  line  which  is  at  rest.  This  line  \s 
the  in«tantaneou«  axis  of  rotation.  It  always 
[la-H^ie?*  tlirough  the  fixed  jioint,  and  will  sm  it  shifts 
in  time  descril>e  two  conical  surfacew,  one  in  space 
and  the  other  in  the  IkkIv.  Any  given  contiiiuon-. 
motion  can  then  l>e  elFecteil  by  the  rolling  of  one 
detertninate  eonical  surface  fixe<l  in  the  iMxly  niton 
another  fixed  in  space.  As  a  familiar  example 
take  an  ordinary  spinnings-top.  Here  to  the  eye 
there  ia  ia  general  a  rotation  of  the  top  aliout  its 
aali  of  Ignre,  while  at  the  same  time  the  top 
amoatee  a  conical  motion  about  a  vertical  line 
throogh  the  point  of  support.  In  reality,  bowww, 
at  any  iaatant  of  Una  lha  lop  ia  anbjaafe  to  anc 
rotation  about  an  inatantaneona  axia,  wUeb  coin- 
cides neither  with  the  axis  of  figure  nor  with  the 
vertical  line.  This  instantaneous  axis  executes  a 
definite  conical  motion,  Ixith  in  the  IkmIv  and  in 
n|>ac<'.  Clerk  Maxwell  I  s<'e  hin  c<dlected  pa|ter>) 
devi.«i«<l  a  very  ingenionx  .iiiil  simple  o|)tical  tnethod 
for  ol»*erving  the  [xwition  of  the  inntantaniNiu.'i  axin, 
and  so  htudying  experimentally  it<*  niotionw  with 
reference  to  the  top.  It  should  l>e  mentioned  in 
conclusion  that  infinitely  small  rotations  are 
roiolved  and  compounded  acconling  to  the  same 
laws  as  relocitiea  and  fotcae.  so  t 


 ,       that  we  may 

regard  the  instantaneooa  aqgnlar  velocity  of  a 
rotating  body  aa  made  iq»  of  eompooent  angular 
valoeitua  about  any  tluaa  dieaao  ana.  It  is  thns 
that  the  aabjaet  u  oaoally  liaataJ  analytically. 
Such  a  treatment,  however,  ia  easendally  artificial  ; 
and  for  a  natural  treatment  we  must  go  to  geo- 
metry or  t«  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions  (q.v.). 

Rotation  of  Cropa.    In  successful  tillage 
farming  it  u  a  fundamental  principle  that  tlie 
various  crops  shall  )>e  grown  in  a  well-considered 
rotation.    There  are  solid  reasons  for  this.  The 

f lanta,  like  the  animahi,  of  the  farm  differ  much  in 
heir  habita  aad  in  the  dlfTerent  aorta  of  food  upon 
which  tlinr  aubeist  Althoogh  all  plan  to  tend  to 
exhanat  tna  toil,  they  do  so  in  widely  difTerent 
degrees;  they  witlulraw  from  the  >oil  different 
kinds  and  quantities  of  ingredients.    Some  of  the 


farm  onipa  have  long,  penetrating  roota,  which 
draw  nonriahment  from  the  deeper  layen  of  the 
ai^l ;  otiien  have  abort  or  q>reaaing  roots,  which 
mmify  near  tha  anrf  ace.  Canain  aopa  occupy  the 
ground  for  a  mndi  longer  period  tluui  others ;  aome 
encourage  the  growth  of  weeds  or  interfere  with 
the  proper  cleaning  of  the  land  ;  others  facilitate 
the  work  of  erailicatin;,'  wee<is  ;  and  finally, 
the  *  crop  residues '  of  the  various  plants  of  the 
farm  diner  greatly.  A  glance  at  the  following 
figures,  gixing  the  average  weight  of  the  princifial 
ingredient-  iciiioved  (per  acre  m  ll«.)  from  the  -oil 
bv  the  leading  farm  crqpa,  will  show  the  importance 
ot  gnnving  these  cropa  ii|MMi  a  eBi«fa]]y<«anaidarad 
ayatem  of  rotation. 

VNnfM.  rutuh.    Ujbc.     pilaris  SUta^ 
Add. 

W»i.«t  (SOtnwhfU)   48      tS-S      9-t      211  9f9 

B«rl.y  (40  liuiihWs)   86  T       9  2      SO-T  tH* 

Oat'.  (45  buHhtls)  ,  &6       4«  I     IK       10-4  861 

Swedes  (21  tool)  163     118  6     03  0      SS-ft  lOD 

Turnip*  (17  tons)  US    1M«    M«     UI  11 

Mmnt{oI<U(tSt(nis)  IIT    aOOT    W%  W 

roUt<>«i  (6  toin)   4T      T«-5      8-4  a* 

B«»nii(90  bushcU)   00      07  1     »-l      t01  T* 

Clover  h«jr( 2  tons)  102      83  4     90  1       «•«  7-0 

MmcIow  hay  (It  totu)..  40      60-0    32  1      13-S  fi«D 

It  is  thna  obviona  that  bv  alternating  the  root, 
the  oereal,  aad  tbagiaaa  ana  dover  crops  the  pro- 
ducing  power  of  tba  aoil  ia  mora  aaaily  maintained, 
and  its  exhanatioQ  longer  defbrred.  With  the 
foliar  kaowledgawUeb  la  MvavailaUe  both  as  to 
tha  waoto  of  the  plaDtt  aad  the  meana  of  supplying 
these  wants,  it  is  possilde,  and  in  certain  ca.<^  al^-o 
practicable,  for  the  farmer  to  grow  with  sncce?«*  the 
same  kind  of  crop  on  the  same  land  3'ear  after  year 
for  almost  any  length  of  time.  A  more  economical 
methiMl,  however,  is  to  alternate  the  crops,  that 
the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  nnd  tlie  rrji/uring 
intiuenoes  incident  to  a  jiiiiici()\i.'-  rotjitinn  may  Ix? 
utilises]  to  full  advantage.  It  was  long  ago  demon- 
strated in  practice  that  when  land  lies  for  a  few 
years  under  graaa  aad  clover  it  becomes  enriched 
with  ash  cooatituenta  and  nitrogen.  The  grasses 
and  cloven  not  only  increaae  the  quantity  ofnitra- 
gen  in  the  aniftwe  aoil  hy  drawing  snppliea  of  it 
from  tba  auhaoil  and  Iran  the  atmosphere,  but 
ttiey  have  aba  tiie  power  of  eonserving  that 
accumulated  nitrogen  in  a  form  in  which  it  is 
easily  made  availahle  to  a  crop  of  grain.  Points 
often  insufficiently  wnsidered  in  tillagefamiing 
are  the  periinl  of  growth  and  the  season  of  the  year 
during  which  the  crop  occnpies  the  ground.  .lu.l;; 
ing  frotn  the  tahle  given  aliove,  one  would  iniatrme 
that  tiinii|i>  would  ri»<|uire  in  the  form  of  inanurfi 
far  more  nitrogen  than  is  required  for  wheat.  1  n 
practice,  however,  it  is  well  Known  that  exact  ly 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  difference  in  the  points 
just  mentioned,  that  ia  in  the  period  and  sea- 
son of  the  growth  of  the  two  cron.  i*  responaible 
for  this  important  pecoliarity.  Nitnficatioo(q.v.),or 
the  formaUna  oi  nitrataaia  thaaoil.  ia  aioat  active 
during  somiaer  aad  autsnni,  aad  tiie  cereal  crops 
thus  occupy  the  ground  at  the  time  when  the  soil  is 
comparatively  deficient  in  nitrates.  The  root -crop 
on  the  other  hand  is  in  full  growth  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  supply  of  nitrate.**  in  the  ^oil  is  at  tlie 
maxinitiiis  I'dot  cro])s  consiuned  on  ilw  faiTii  ari> 
then-fore  a  l)reparation  for  succeeding  croj>s 

of  cereals.  The  precise  form  of  ri)tation  nnwt  smt 
able  for  particular  farms  varies  greatly,  depending 
upon  varloaa  circumstances,  and  especially  the 
nature  of  the  seal,  climate,  markets,  availalde 
supplies  of  extra  aMaaics,  amount  of  live  stock 
kept,  &C.  Tliat  coaiae  of  cropping  is  evidently 
the  most  desirable  which  will  eeooonicaUy  secure, 
with  thorough  eleanaen  of  the  aoO,  a  li|gh  aad  ia- 
creasing  state  of  fertility. 

Many  rotations  are  basetl  npon  the  Norfolk  or 
four-course  system,  which  consists  of  ( 1 )  etover  or 
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niixe<l  gram  seetla;  (2)  wheat  or,  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  Mto:  (3)  tumip«,  Bwedes,  iiiiuigolds, 
potatoes,  or  hiM  ImIow  ;  (4)  barley.  The  detailn 
of  thia  aystem  an  generally  as  follows.  The  cloven* 
or  grsMes  are  nown  or  grazed ;  when  eat  they  are 
either  need  gnan  Mr  WW  dried  bu  hay}  the  aeoood 
crop  la  eattaa  honw  far  the  cattle  or  honea  t  near 
towns  it  is  sold  off;  or  it  is  oonsamed  on  the  gironnd 
in  racks  by  sheep,  which  on  most  highly  cnlttvated 
fanns  receive  I>e8i«le8  a  daily  allowmice  of  cake  or 
com.  In  districts  where  the  town-manure  am  l>e 
olitaiiit'd  a  top  ilri'sfiing  in  applied  as  wkih  t)ie 
first  crop  of  >;ra.sH  is  cut.  On  the  poor  and  worse 
ciiltivatc<l  H4iils  the  graaa-crop  occasionally  remains 
down  for  two,  or  even  three  yeans,  thus  extending 
a  four  into  a  live  or  six  years  rotation.  The  cloven* 
or  niixeil  seedH  are  phiughed  up  in  antanm,  and 
followe<l  generally  in  England  oy  wheafe.  and  in 
Scotlaad  by  oat«.  These  crope  are  now  often 
drilled,  to  admit  of  horse  and  hand  hoeuig.  After 
harvaat  the  atnbble  is,  if  poaaible,  cleaned  by  the 
aearifier,  grabber,  or  plou^  and  harrows :  or,  where 
the  maaagenient  for  sereral  yeaia  haa  beeo  good, 
anv  patebea  of  eoach-gnue  or  other  weeds  are  beat 
forKed  oat  by  hand.  The  land,  eflpecially  if  heavy, 
or  intende<l  for  mangold's  drille*l  on  the  flat,  as  prac- 
ti>«ed  in  the  tlrier  t>arte  of  England,  may  then  l>e 
miuiured  and  ileeply  ploughcil  :  the  gnibljer  anil 
harrows,  in  .-Vpril  or  May,  suifi  -r.  tn  prepare  for  the 
drilling  of  mangoliis  or  sweiles.  Heavy  land,  in- 
tendeJeilher  for  rootM  or  barley,  should,  in  njiriii;,', 
be  dbturlteil  an  little  as  (MMsible.  In  Scotland, 
and  the  cooler  moist  climatea  of  the  north 
and  west  of  England,  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
grown  on  rHi^eil  drills  or  balks,  in  which  the 
manure  lies  immediately  underneath  the  plant 
Frequent  horse  and  hand  lioeingB  should  ensure 
the  thoroqgh  cleaning  of  the  erapw  Unless  in  the 
neighlioerhood  of  towns,  where  It  ia  greatly  more 
profitable  to  sell  ofT  the  whole  of  the  root-crop,  part 
of  the  8we<le  or  mangold  crop  is  taken  home  tor  the 
Ciittle,  and  the  reniaiiider  consumed  by  sheep  in 
the  liehi.  After  the  ftilhw  or  cleaning  crop  another 
cereal  cmp  is  grown  ;  under  the  Norfolk  syKtcin 
this  is  ;_'cniTiilly  Iwiilev,  with  which  the  clovers  or 
8e<-<i>  iiri'  sown  out  Where  sewjige  or  tank  water 
i»  available  Italian  rye  grass  is  often  UHed,  and  on 
land  in  high  condition  early  large  and  repeated  cnt- 
tingt«  are  obtained ;  but  rye-grass  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  a  worse  preparation  than  clover  for 
the  whaat'env  wliieh  nsnally  foUowa.  The  chief 
failing  of  the  ftMuseoacM  ^yatem  cooaieta  in  the 
Sequent  recnrrenee  of  elover,  wUeh  eanoot  be 
eooeaaafally  grown  oftener  than  once  in  six 
eight  veaia.  To  obviate  this  difBenlty  one-half  of 
the  elover  quarter  is  now  often  put  under  beana, 
peas,  or  vi^ti'iioH,  thus  keepivg  the  giiM  er  elever 

aeeils  eight  yertrs  ajiart. 

The  Norfolk  four-coiinw?  Bysteiii  is  unsuitable  for 
heavy  hind,  where  a  liir^'t?  lireailtli  of  roots  cannot 
be  profitably  f^rown,  aii'l  where  their  place,  as  a 
cleaning  cmp,  ix  taken  by  Wre  fallow,  vetches,  or 
pulse.  Bare  fallows  are,  however,  much  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly,  l>eing  now  confined  to  the 
QKMt  refractory  of  clays,  or  to  sabjeete  that  are 
flo  hopelessly  fall  of  weeda  as  to  require  for  their 
extirpation  aeveral  weeln  of  auuDMir  weather,  and 
the  repeated  use  of  Uie  ateam  er  hone  plougha,  tiie 
aearifier,  ^bber,  and  harrawa.  In  aueh  etreuni- 
atancea  winter  vetehea  are  often  put  in  during  Sep- 
tember or  Octolter,  are  eaten  off  by  sheep  and 
horses  in  .Inne  or  July,  and  the  land  aft4,>rwar(l8 
cleaned  :  this  practice  is  extensively  pursued  on 
the  heavier  lands  in  the  luiillaiul  and  .wuthem 
counties  of  England.  In  sueb  liH  alilies  the  follow- 
ing system  is  approved  of  :  ( 1 )  The  olovor  b^jts  ilic  1 
aeeded  with  (2)  wheat ;  then  come  (3)  beans,  pulse,  I 
er  vetehaa*  mannied,  hoRM  or  head  hoed ;  (4)  ea  > 


go<xl  land  wheat  succeeds  ;  ( 5 )  oats  or  barley  often 
follow,  but,  to  prevent  undue  exhaustion  of  plant- 
foo<l.  thia  ejwtMi  leoairaa  considerable  outlay  in 
artificial  raannree,  eaKe^  and  com ;  (A)  a  fallow,  or 
fallow  crop,  deeply  and  therongUy  coltivailed,  and 
well  manured,  eomee  to  reatora  eleaaneaa  and 
fartiUt}';  (7)  barley  or  wheat  ia  drilled,  and 
amongst  this  the  dover-seeds  are  sown.  Ou  the 
heavier  earse-lands  in  Scotland  the  following  plan 
of  cropping  is  practi»e<l  :  ( 1 )  Clover  ;  (2)  oats  ;  (.3) 
lieans  ;  (4)  wheat ;  (5)  root  crop,  usually  including 
a  eonsiilerable  brea<lth  of  jKitatoes  ;  (6)  wheat ;  (7) 
barley,  with  which  the  clovers  or  mixe<l  grasses  are 
w)wn.  I'nder  thissvsteni  it  is  difficult,  with  so  few 
clertiiiit^'  orn[is,  to  teep  the  land  clean  ;  rinits,  l>e- 
siiies,  are  not  |)riMliired  in  quantities  sufheienl  pro- 
perly to  supply  either  cattle  or  sheep  during  the 
winter.  To  remedy  these  defects  roots  may  be 
introdaeed  after  the  oata,  and  would  be  followed 
either  by  wheat  or  barley.  TUa  eKtanda  tiie  rota- 
tion from  seven  to  nine  yean. 

In  most  well-cultirated  dfstriote,  wliether  of 
heaty  or  light  land,  atodc-faming  la  eactending, 
and  a  more  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  raise 
the  fartilitv  of  the  land.  Root-crops  are  accordingly 
morelaigely  grown  ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  found 
profitable  to  grow  two  root-crops  coiistvutivi-lv  ; 
thus,  after  turnips,  swedes,  cablMiges,  or  maiigolds, 
well  manured  froni  the  town  or  farniyanl,  and 
eaten  ofTby  shoep,  potatoes  of  sunerior  quality  are 
produce*!  with  one  plou^,'liiiiL'  and  a  dose  of  port- 
able manure.  Specialities  of  management  occur  in 
ahnuet  ever>'  locality.  Near  London,  and  in  other 
southern  distriota,  early  |^>otat>oe«  or  peas  are  grown 
for  market,  Mid  ate  ininie<liately  followed  by  tur- 
nipe.  In  nmay  parte  of  Kngland,  where  the  soil 
and  dimate  are  good,  rye  or  vetehea  sown  in 
autumn  are  consnmed  in  eaily  sommsr,  and  a 
root-crop  then  put  in. 

Good  rotations  do  not  necessarily  ensure  good 
farming ;  they  are  merely  means  to  an  end.  And 
as  agricultural  education  and  enterprise  extend 
fixed  rotations  will  be  less  regarded.  The  tnarket- 
gardener,  who  extracts  a  great  deal  more  from  his 
land  than  the  farmer  has  liitherto  Iwen  able  to  do, 
does  not  ailhere  to  any  lietiiiite  system  of  cropping. 
If  the  farm  is  kept  clean  and  in  improving  ctmoi- 
tion  there  can  be  no  harm  in  growinj^  wtiatever 
crops  it  is  adapted  to  prodnoe.  Cropping  clauses 
are  requisite  during  only  the  three  or  tour  last 
years  of  a  tenancy.  The  reatrietions  found  in  some 
agreeraents,  preventing  tin  growth  of  clover  for 
seed,  flax,  and  even  potatoes,  are  inadmiseibl& 
Equallv  objectioiiahle  are  elansew  against  the  sale 
of  particalar  sorts  of  prodnoe,  such  as  hav  or  roots. 
The  farmer,  if  he  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
use  of  the  land,  ought  to  be  |>erniitt«l  to  gn>w  or 
sell  off  any  crop  he  pleases,  provide«l  an  equivalent 
in  manure  be  Drought  Ijack.  On  well-cultivateii 
land,  in  K^od  condition,  it  ia  now  the  practice  of 
the  best  fanners  to  take  oats  or  Imrley  after  wheat; 
indeed,  some  of  the  In-st  malting  Iwirley  in  Essex, 
on  the  Scottish  carwo-lands,  and  elsewhere  is  now 
grown  after  wheat.  The  frequent  growth  of 
cereals,  and  the  heaviest  of  hay  and  root  crops, 
even  when  removed  from  the  fimn,  nay  be  fairly 
compensated  for  by  jndieioaa  and  liberal  treatment 
with  town>dnng.  lewage,  er  artifieial  mannna. 
The  plant-food  disposed  of  In  the  moie  ordinary 
sales  of  the  farm  is  economically  restored  by  the 
use  of  bones  or  superphoephate,  guano,  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  by  keeping  plenty  of  stock  on  the  farm, 
and  supplying  them  liberally  with  cake  and  corn. 
See  al8<j  the  articles  AGRlCt'LTi  KK,  l-ALLOW, 
Mantrk,  Soii^  and  thoee  on  the  variou.s  crops. 

Rotatoria*  or  Rotifera,  a  class  of  minute 
aquatio  animala,  popularly  called  wlieei-animal- 
cues,  Meat  ef  them  are  mioNaooii^  vary  tnas* 
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parant,  waA  exeeedingly  aetiTeu  TIm  body  is 
uiuegmented,  sad  alinoat  always  bean  ft  partcdor 
ventral  '  foot,*  and  an  anterior  enuipment  of  eifia, 

wluwe  nioveineiilH  sugjjeKt  n  rapidly  rotatinp  wheel. 
Anotiier  cliiiriirtcristic  Htructure  is  tlic  nia»ticatinp 
iiiill  ill  tlu"  plifin  iix,  a  complex  ftpjiaratiw  consistiiij,' 
in  part  of  two  Iminiiiers,  which  woik  against  an 
iLinil.  Tlie  IiwmI  st'fiiiH  to  consist  of  \*it  .>iniiill<'r 
()r};ani'iiis  uiid  of  ur^nic  jlehriK,  T\ie  ncivoiiH 
syNteiii  fonsi>ls  nf  a  single  dontal  eanglion.  Tlu-ie 
is  a  bodj'-cavily  oontaining  llaia,  and  there  are 

muscles  retract- 
,     V  ing  aiid  extend- 

ing the  ciliated 
disc  and  (Im  foot. 
There  ar»  BO  dr- 
enlatoty  <Niaas, 
Imt  twaanerBtory 
tniMB an  present. 
Rotlfera  live  1>otli 
in  fret>h  watem 
and  in  the  »eH, 
and  (K>meti>ne«  in 
dan)|>  n)os8.  A 
few  are  parasitic. 
Sonic  are  able  to 
survive  desicca- 
tion, and  may  be 
wafted  about  by 
the  wind,  bat  it 
is  Hkaly  Ihaft  in 
ioina  aaaai  the 
ragaaeration 
after  prolonged 
drought  is  due 
not  to  a  revivili- 
cAtion  of  the 
adultH,  lint  to 
the  development 
of  the  e<i<^-.  \slii<  li  iu(i  ri'tiiaiti  for  a  lon>;  time 
quieecent.  I'licri-  an-  tlire*-  kinds  of  eggH :  nniall 
ova,  which  develop  into  males  ;  thin  Khelle<l  summer 
ova ;  and  thick-8he!lt><l  rt<>«ting  or  winter  ova.  And  it 
is  said  that  a  given  female  prodaoes  only  one  kind. 
Sometimes  they  are  iaiil  in  the  water,  or  attached 
to  water-plants;  aometiwes  they  are  batched 
Mrithin  the  mother.  la  most,  if  not  ail  caaait  theaggs 
are  pfutbenogenetie,  davalqriag  withoat  fertilit<a- 
tioo.  For  in  one  aeriea  of  rotifers  ( Philodinadw) 
tlie  males  have  never  been  fonnd ;  while  in  other 
cases  the  inale>».  which  are  usually  smaller  and 
simpler  than  tiie  females,  do  not  Mic<-e<Mi  in  feriilis 
ing  the  egg».  Aw  repre-eiitat  i\ r  mijfei--  t!ic 
following  may  \h'  mentinned  :  J,''4i/fr  riil<i<>n^, 
very  uomtnon  in  sia;_'niuit  fresh  water  |i<hiU  ; 
llydattiitt  x'uta,  with  exeevilingiy  rapid  deveioji- 
ment  ;  Melicerta,  which  forms  an  ensheathing  caw 
of  disgorgeil  pellets  ;  tde  pnrasitic  Beisnn,  AlWtia, 
Balatro,  which  hav>  \>>:\,  <.i  almost  Inst,  the  char- 
aeteiistie  ciliated  wheel ;  Floscularia,  living  in  a 
gelatinooseaae;  the  exceedingly  beautiful  Stephano- 
aenw}  PedtUion  mint,  a  unique  jumpiag  rotifer, 
with  nz  hollow  leg  like  apiiemiages.  Tne  loologioal 
position  of  rotiferx  is  uncttrtain,  but  some  regard 
them  as  remotely  allied  to  Cha-topod  worms. 

.Se«  Hudson  and  Oowm',  Thf  Rolifera  (18H9);  PUte, 
in  Jenauehe  ZciUAr.  f.  Saturwiu.  ( six.  1886). 

B«Mlie,orLiTTLi  Amc.  BaaAinc  . 

Rothain.4ted«  or  Rothamstead  Park,  4  miles 
NW.  of  St  Albans,  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
agricultural  experiments  of  8ir  J.  Boanat  Lawcn. 
See  AOKICULTURE,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

Rothe*  Richard,  one  af  tha  greatest  spectda- 
tive  theologians  of  Garaaai^,  was  boni  at  Posen, 
ttth  Janaary  ITHB.  At  tha  vaivaiaities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Barila  ha  had  anoog  bia  taaBhars  Banb, 
Hegel,  SebWaimaaliar,  and  Naandar.  Afler  a  two 


years'  ooone  in  tha  clerieal  seminaiy  at  Wittenberg 
and  a  abort  period  af  laetaring  as  privat-docetit  at 
Breslaa  ha  set  oat  for  Rome  in  December  1823  a» 
chaplain  to  Bunsen's  emiNUwy.  In  1828  lie  accc|ttetl 
a  professorship  in  the  Wittenberg  seminary,  w  hence 
in  1839  he  nii^'nited  to  fill  a  Minilar  jMisition  at 
Heidellwrg.  In  1M49  he  obeye«l  a  rail  to  IJoiui  an 
profew4iir  and  nnivei-sity  preachei.  Imt  in  1  s-">-t  he 
retunie<l  Ui  Heiiielber^'  HSf  profeiss^r  of  Thefdogy  and 
meinlier  of  the  <  >l>erkirehenrath,  and  iiere  he  died, 
August  20,  1867.  ilothe  was  one  of  the  noblest 
tviies  of  the  theologian  that  Germany  has  pro- 
duced, in  his  rare  combination  of  sini'iile  inward 
piety  with  fearletw  Isddness  of  thought.  The 
pattent  can  he  lavished  on  a  wife  with  » 

mental  makdy,  the  great  nersonal  inflnenea  h» 
exartad  of«r  Ua  atamnis,  bis  hnroility,  charity, 
and  that  tnagidfleent  prophetic  optimism  that 
already  saw  the  whole  universe  aglow  with 
the  glory  of  the  Kwleemer,  all  testify  alike  to  the 
beauty  and  elevatinn  of  bis  rhiu acter.  His  con- 
cejition  of  the  kingdom  of  (.ini  Imniiicil  by  Je*U!« 
reminds  an  En^li«n  reailer  of  the  j,'ianil  -<  In  me 
of  H"M>ker  in  its  idcnt ilu-ation  of  ihe  reliyiou* 
and  moral  functions  ni  chnn  li  nnd  -laie.  in  a  kind 
of  refined  and  gloriiied  Erastionism.  Indeed  the 
special  function  of  the  church  will  come  to  an  end 
as  soon  as  the  state  has  liecome  permeated  with 
the  laUl^oas  idea,  its  pur^Ktse  Iteing  merely  that  of 
a  temporary  instrument  in  the  realisation  of  this 
ultimate  ideal.  The  real  end  of  Christianity  is  to 
create  no  hierarebieal tbaaeraey,  but  a  Rpiritualised 
comninnity  with  all  its  soeiai  and  ]>olitical  fnnc- 
tions  harmonised  with  the  divine  moralitv.  Pro- 
fane and  sacred  sciences  will  at  length  eonfesce,  all 
education  will  l>econie  relirioTis,  and  the  iii-tinet 
of  wortibip  will  find  novuishinent  in  a  u';.'enerat«'<l 
theatre  and  an  elevatc<l  art.  The  work  of  tlie 
church  meantime  is  essentially  edin  ative  and  pre- 
paratory—itself  a  means  and  not  an  end  an4i  all 
Its  etFort-s  to  realise  itself  as  a  distinct  society  are 
an  unfaithfulness  to  its  real  principle.  The 
Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  grand 
attempt  to  realise  a  visible  church,  but  frustrated 
its  highest  end  becaoao  it  denaturalised  tbe  troe 
social  relations  when  it  gave  itself  a  purpose  and  a 
policy  aatagooiatie  to  tM  state.  The  Baionnation 
conception  of  tbaMwWMs  dnmA  waa  an  attempt 
to  avoid  the  difflenltr  of  the  Catholic  thcor>'.  but 
it  created  a  purely  spiritual  comn»nnity,  separate*! 
from  the  ordinary  iTit^Trst--  of  wtcial  and  national 
life,  and  with  a  fatal  tendency  to  the  error  of  .a 
divorce  l>etwe<*n  religion  and  morality,  the  former 
emplnisisinf,'  the  interests  of  tlie  individual  for 
eirrnitx,  the  latter  relating  merely  to  his  social 
iliities  hero — in  themselves  considered  as  of  no 
religions  value. 

Uothe's  theory  deals  a  deathblow  to  clerical- 
ism and  all  exaggeration  of  the  imjKjrtance  of 
the  external  organisation.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
be  for  ages  yet  to  oonie  nothing  be%'ond  a  devont 
imagiaatign,  bat  at  least  it  ia  aaipMndid  attempt 
to  realiae  tlia  Cbifayaa  diaam  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  God,  to  cany  into  effect  Christ's  distinction 
between  mere  outward  form  and  inward  B]tirit. 
and  the  eternal  fact  that  it  is  in  life  as  Co*! 
Himself  has  made  it  that  the  fK>wcr  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel  ought  to  manifest  itself.  This  8pe«Mi!a- 
tive  tlieory  is  worked  out  in  tlie  first  of  the  thrw 
biMiks  of  Hiithe's  uidinished  work,  Dir  Anfutiijf  dfr 
VhriHtluhen  Kirche  (1837) — the  second  and  tliird 
lHM>ks  are  historical.  His  greatest  work  is  his 
Theoiogucfie  Ethik  (3  vols.  f845-4« ;  2d  ed.  com 
pleted  ny  Holtzmann  from  his  papers,  vols.  IHtill 
1 1 ),  which  supplements  the  preceding  book,  being 
iMsetl  on  the  same  fundamental  identi^  between 
religioai  aadmaialil^.  thaitaitiag'poiat  aeiag  tba 
idea  af  God  invalvaa  in  aaiMBfananMi.  and  aon- 
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sidered  in  relatum  to  tlie  worlil  and  to  man.  Here 
in  pursuit  of  analogies  into  th.'  w«v\<[  n\  scii  nco 
Kothe  too  often  leave*  behind  luin  tin-  wnlid  enrth 
of  reality,  and  ventnres  on  liyjMithefteH  that  are 
little  better  than  visionary,  and,  moreover,  h'us 
•tylfl  is  not  seldotn  abrupt,  obecare,  and  perplex- 
ing. Hii  DognuUik,  jposthamoitBly  edited  by 
Sehenkd  (8  vob.  1870-71),  eompletea  his  ethicH. 
Here  he  diBtiiMraishw  thMrply  belwcon  BAvektUNi 
itself  and  the  Bible— fte  doflamentary  reoord.  The 
former  is  not  so  much  a  Huiiematnral  commaniea* 
tit)n  of  a  reli>,'iou8  doctrine  as  a  particular  form  of 
(iiMl's  rtHlciiiiitivo  activity,  strenfitliening  and  recti- 
fyiii;;  tilt!  rolij^ioiis  coiij*oi<>HMies.s  of  tiuin  (listiirlHHl 
liy  sin.  Tlie  true  object  of  Kf^  cliuiuii  i^  the  know- 
ledge of  (;<kI  ;  it-s  mo<le  ot  (i|)fr.itiiiii  is  not  magical, 
but  is  Hcc<)iii|tRiiied  by  an  intciual  action  on  tlio 
conaciouaness  producing  a  8|)ecial  receptivity  by 
means  of  which  the  external  manifestations  in 
iiistory  and  nature  may  be  understood.  It  is 
supernatural  in  if*  cause,  but  natural  in  its 
method,  altbongh  admitting  alike  of  inspiration, 
of  miracle,  and  of  prophecy— not  oontndiotions  of 
natnre,  but  raUier  tnllimntly  constitmnt  <lwneBts 
o(  a  Revelation,  snhBerving  higher  Ism  «f  mime 
unknown  to  man's  limited  faculties,  but  paiCask^ 
liomogeneous  with  a  divine  order. 

During  his  last  ten  yearn,  after  tbe  formation  of 
the  Protestantenverein,  llothe  look  an  active  jtart 
in  eoclw^ia-sticul  all'air»,  a.s  a  leader  in  the  School  of 
Conciliation.  He  was  an  admirable  preacher,  Inil 
■with  characteristic  modesty  could  banlly  Im'  iti- 
duceil  to  publish  his  sennonn.  Schenkel  editeti 
three  volumes  in  1869,  but  took  unwarrantable 
lihcurties  with  the  text,  in  the  way  of  modifying 
iha  lapematu  raliam.  A  fourth  and  laliftble  vouune 
WM  wUtMl  by  W.  Hiibbe  in  1872. 

The  Fkolsiamiia  vAkli  Bottie  eoiiteibiitod  io 
Studim  tmrf  JTrOOm  he  eoDefllsd  mdsr  «hs  title  Zur 
DoffmaHk  (1883).  After  his  death,  bceidet  the  books 
already  nained,  tnere  were  edited  frois  hia  papers  VorUt- 
utuftn  Uber  KirekengetehiiMe,  hy  Weiagarten  (2  vols. 
lHt5  76h  Ahendandaehtm  tiber  die  Pastoraibriefe,  by 
rahuit!  ( 2  vols.  1876-77 1 ;  Der  ertie  Briff  JnhannU,  by 
MtililhiiuMor  ( 1878) ;  Thrnlmritehe  EneyklopUdit,  by  Hup- 
pelina  ( 18«0) ;  Ge»ehkhU  der  Prtdujt,  by  TrilmpelmMin 
(1881  y;  f)e$nmmeUe  Vortiyvif  u.  Abhandhinoen,  by  Nip- 
pold(  IHWi).  NippoM  .-iU.)  r.lited  t^wStilh-  Stundrn[\Kii; 
Eng.  trans.  1886)  and  wrote  bis  Life  (2  vela.  1873-74). 

Hothenbnrg.  a  town  of  BnTwia,  on  the 

Tanber,  36  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Noremberg,  preserves 
its  mediaeval  character  in  great  part  unaltered. 

Pop.  fiS^l.  The  town  produces  a  perimlic  pro- 
cession ami  historic  plaj'  in  memory  of  its  escape 
from  l)€iiig  sacked  in  tlir  Thirty  Voais'  Wai,  iliiring 
which  the  town  (then  a  place  of  18,0UU  inhabitants) 
WM  npcaftMlly  takmi  aiid  ratekan. 

Rotherhan*  a  busy  mannfecturlng  town  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  r>on,  here  joine<l  by  the  Kotlier,  5  miles 
EXK.  of  Shellield  l>y  a  railway  opened  in  1838. 
lis  chief  glory  is  the  magnificent  cruciform  chureli, 
Perjiendicular  in  style,  with  crocketted  spire  and 
fine  west  front.  It  i-  jirnliulily  somewhat  earlier 
tlian  it«  repute<l  founder,  Tliouias  de  lltuherham. 
Archbishop  of  York  (1423-lSOO);  in  1875  it  was 
restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  at  a  coet  of  £9000.  A 
handsome  edifice  io  the  Collegiate  Gothic  style, 
built  for  an  Indeprodent  Cktllege  in  1875  at  a  cost 
of  £30»000,  has  bean  bonght  for  £8000.  and  applied 
to  th«  paipoeeof  agrammaMobool  (ItfS),  alwUeb 
Bishop  SandeiBon  waa  sdimted.  Tbeie  are  abo  a 
mechanics'  institnta  (1888) }  a  free  librar>-  ( 1881) ; 
an  infirmary  (1870);  a  covered  market  (1879); 

J>ublic  l>atlw  ( 1887) :  a  park  ( 1H76)  of  2<)  acros.  300 
eet  above  the  town  ;  and  the  Clift<in  Park  of 
67  a<>re!«,  which,  costing  £2.'i,(X)0,  contains  a  fine 
mansion-house,  and  was  openeil  by  the  Prince  of  ' 
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Wales  on  25th  June  1891.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude strives,  grate.s,  chemicals,  pottery,  glass,  rail- 
way carriages,  \f.  Khenezer  Elliott  was  a  native 
of  the  -suhiirli  of  Ma.sl>orough,  which  is  included 
within  the  municipal  Injundary,  incorporate<l  in 
1K71.  Roche  Abliey,  a  ruin,  8  miles  ESE.,  was  a 
Cistercian  foundation  (1147);  and  8  miles  NE.  is 
Conislwrough  Castle,  noticed  at  Donca.ster.  Pop. 
(1861)6388:  (1871)  26,802:  (1881)  84,782;  am) 
«^Oea  See  John  Gneafb  bilge  Sitlorieal  Notim 
ofRotherham  (1879). 

Rothesay*  a  favourite  Scotch  watering  place, 
the  capital  of  Buteshire,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  north-east  shore  of  the  island  of  Bute  (M;V.  ),  40 
miles  by  water  W.  of  Glasgow  and  19  SSW.  of 
Greeniwk.  •  Sweet  lUitbeaayMy.' tinuned  by  hills 
400  to  880  feet  Mgh,  offeie  aafe  aaeborage  in  aiqr 
wind,  and  is  spacious  enongli  to  contain  toe  laiWBit 
fleet.  Its  charming  scenery,  its  bathing  facilinee. 
its  sheltered  pO(«ition,  and  the  extreme  mildness  of 
its  climate  have  rendered  Rothesay  a  resort  alike  of 
lioliday  niakei-s  and  of  invalids,  especially  those 
tttTectwl  with  jiulmonan.-  dweane.  Its  lineri  and 
cotton  muiiiifiictiirL>«,  tanning,  and  l«>al  building 
are  almost  <ir  (|iiite  extinct ;  and  the  herring-fishery 
is  now  the  piiiniiml  industry.  A  score  of  the 
Clyde  steamers  touch  regularly  at  Rothesay,  whose 
coinmodioos  liarlioiir  wa-s  constructed  (  lS'22-84)  at 
a  cost  of  over  £30,000.  An  esplanade  was  forme«i 
in  1870 ;  and  among  the  chief  edifices  are  the  county 
buildings  (1832-67),  pablio  hall  (1879),  aquarium 
(1876),  academy  (1869),  and  Glenbam  hydropathic 
(I84S|  bomed  down  in  1891»  and  rebuilt). 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  an  the  rains  of 
Kotbesav  Castle,  founded  about  1098,  taken  by 
Haco  of  Norway  { 12(13),  the  death-plaoe  of  Robert 
III.  ( 1406),  reduced  to  ruin  (1685),  and  repaired  in 
1871-77  by  the  Martjuis  of  liute,  at  a  cost  of  £8000. 
Kothesay  since  i;!98  bos  given  the  title  of  duke  to 
the  el(lc«t  son  of  the  Scottish  sovereign.  Creat«l  a 
roval  burgh  in  1400,  it  retumwl  a  meinlier  from  the 
Union  till  1832.  Pop.  ( 1821 )  4107) ;  ( 1881 )  8329  ; 
( 1891 )  90.34.  See  boolDi  1^  J.  Wibaa  (1848)  and 
Thorns  (1870). 

Rothscllil4l%  the  well-known  family  of  bankers, 
take  their  nante  from  the  sign  of  the  bouse  ( '  Zum 
Kotben  Schilile,'  or  '  re<l  shield'),  in  the  Jews' 

fuarter  of  Frankfort,  in  which  their  ancestors  lived, 
'he  real  founder  of  the  family  as  financial  magnates 
was  Mevkr  Amschel  Rothschild,  who  was  bom 
at  Frankfort  in  1743.  Although  edocated  for  a 
rabU,  lie  embarked  in  the  bajiking  holiness  at 
Hanover,  and,  having  saved  a  little  money,  started 
for  himself  as  a  money-lender  and  dealer  in  old 
ooins  in  the  family  home  at  Frankfort,  He  won  the 
eonfidenee  «f  tiie  umdgisve  of  Hesse,  who  flntrnsted 
his  linaaeee  to  the  Jew's  manaeement.  The  current 
stor>',  that  he  successfully  hid  tlie  fortune  of  the 
hitnigiave  from  tlie  French  invaders  in  1806,  and 
\N  o-s  thnmgh  his  patron's  gratitude  allowetl  to  have 
the  almost  free  use  of  it  for  siniie  years,  and  so  by 
this  means  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  fortune, 
i.s  extremely  ihnihtful.  The  l»eginningH  of  his 
fortune  were  in  all  probability  less  romantic :  the 
Rothschild  house  got  a  heavy  commission  for 
transmitting  monev  from  the  English  government 
to  Wellington  in  fl^^  doifalg  the  eight  years  of 
the  Peninsular  war;  th^  managed  the  large 
private  fortnae  of  the  laaograve;  through  them 
the  Btitieh  §fifmmm%  made  its  payments  of 
mbeldies  to  oontineiita]  prlnoes;  they  negotiated 
large  loans  for  Dentnark  between  1804  and  1812. 
At  his  death,  on  13th  Septemlwr  1812,  Meyer 
Amschel  Rothschild  left  five  suns,  all  of  wliom 
were  made  barons  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  1S'J*2. 
.Ansklm  Meyeh,  the  ehU-st  son,  Ismi  in  177.1,  died 
>  1855,  succeeded  as  head  of  the  firm  at  Frankfortk 
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Solomon  (1774  185A)  establwihed  a  branch  at 
Vienna ;  Kathan  Mbykr  ( 1777-1888^  •>  bcmDcli 
in  1798  at  London ;  Charles  (178S-18S6K  Alnandi 
at  Naplw  (diMMmtiniiMi  about  1861);  and  J  Atom 
{ 1792-1868),  a  brendi  at  Fam.  AiNurt  from  their 
very  extenaive  private  banking  muinem  tlie8e 
hooaea  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  neRotiatine 
many  of  the  large  government  loans  of  the  I9t\\ 
centary.  The  cleverest  man  of  the  five  wot*  Nath.in. 
who  really  lifte«i  the  house  into  itw  itosition  an  lii^t 
ainoiipit  the  hanking'- lioiiHeH  of  tlic  world.  He 
pinii('<l  Ills  fiiith  and  stak«»<l  hif<  fortunes  on  the 
success  of  Mritnin  in  lier  j;reat  duel  with  Napoleon, 
and  is  saiil  to  have  Wen  jiresent  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Waterkv^,  frotn  wiiich  he  hastened  home 
to  London,  where,  Itefore  the  result  of  the  battle 
beoame  known,  he  had  sold  and  bought  atodc  tiMtt 
bnoght  him  one  million  iterliog  ewar jmiAlb  He 
mm  MMOMded  by  hia  aoa  LlOKn.  (1806-79),  who 
dirthignlahfd  brandf  by  hii  eflbrta  to  effect  the 
cItQ  and  political  emandpation  of  the  Jews  in 
Great  Britain.  The  present  head  of  the  London 
branch  \»  Lionel V  Bon,  Sir  Nathan  (l>oni  1840). 
who  succeedfsi  t<>  the  baronetcy  conferre*!  in  1H47 
on  Ids  unol(>  Anthony.  He  was  raixed  to  the 
iieerage  as  Iliiron  Hothwhihl  in  1885.  Hii«  niece 
llannah  (1851  JX))  wnx.  in  IHTS  niarrieii  to  the  Earl 
of  Roeebery.  See  Ueeves,  The  JiotJuchUds  (1887). 
■ad  Dm  mnu  BMaBkUd  ( Piiw  >8B7). 

Kotlfera.  See  Rotatoria. 

Rotonaluuia*  See  Mew  Zealand,  p.  487. 

Kotroa*  Jsaii  tm, »  Fnndi  tragic  poet,  eeoood 
only  to  his  friend  and  contemporary 
Comeille,  was  bom  at  Drenx,  August 

21,  I6O0,  v^<•Ilt  early  to  Pari»»,  and 
Ijocame  n  Iiu.hv  plfiy  wrijjht,  ax  well  as 
ont'  of  the  h\e  |mhU«— the  others 
were  ( 'orneille,  t'olletet,  Il(>iH.Kol)ert, 
and  L'Etoile — who  worked  up  into 
dniinatic  form  the  iileax  of  Hichelieu. 
His  lirht  piece,  L' Uttfinfondriaque, 
was  followed  by  Ln  Btiuue  det'Oubli, 
imitated  from  I.«ope  ue  Vega,,  and 
that  by  CUngHior  et  DoritUe,  DiaM, 
Le$  Oeeasiom  Perduet,  L'Hemtum 
Oemtanee,  all  in  the  Spaniah  ranaii- 
tie  atyle.  Next  followed  a  busy 
period  of  claameal  inflnenoe,  cnlmin- 
ating  in  his  last  years  with  three 
masterpieces,  L«  VfritahJe  Saint 
Getust,  a  tragedy  of  Chrintian  martyr- 
dom uniler  DiiK-letiiin ;  fimi  Jirrt- 
nind,  a  capitHl  comedy  ;  and  Venrrt- 
Itu,  which  kept  the  staue  almnttt  down  to  onr 
own  day.  Tratlition  tells  that  Uolron  led  a 
dissipateil  life  in  Paris,  and  further  wius  inonlin- 
ately  addicte<l  to  gambling;  mure  honournble  in 
the  authentic  history  of  Iiih  death.  He  held  an 
official  pn«t  at  Dreax,  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
plague  had  broken  out  there,  and  that  the  mayor 
Iiad  fled  like  Montaigne  in  the 
fram  BordcMX.  he  heetened  to  the  town  to 


(HMed  to  be  formed  by  deoomposition  of  sliale  or 
siliceous  limestone.  It  la  found  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  in  Walea,  ead  near  Albany,  in  the  state  oi 
New  YoriE.  It  la  brawn— either  grayish,  reddish,  or 
blaeldih.  It  b  aoft  and  easily  Bcra|ie<l  to  powder, 
and  is  wdl  known  to  housewives,  being  much  used 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  brass  and  other  metals. 


Rotterdam^  the  busiext  jwirt  of  Hollan"!, 
HtJinds  on  lK)th  Hides  of  the  Maa«,  19  mile^  from  its 
niouili,  and  16  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  the  Hague  and 
4.")  SW.  of  Amsterdam.  Since  Holland  was  sepnr 
ated  from  Belgium,  the  trade  eff  Rotterdam  ba.s 
l^wn  at  an  extiaordinarily  rapid  rate,  especially 
since  the  ndddle  of  the  centnW.  New  wharves 
and  qnaya  aad  new  dodn  have  been  built  almost 


every  vearalnfleI6f7.  b  1888  the  qnaya  i 
15  milea  in  length  aad  the  docks  covered  an  area 
of  190  acres ;  and  since  then  two  new  docks  have 

Iteen  made  and  the  (separate)  petroleum  whar>es 
have  Imhmi  ext«*nde<l.  Since  18*2  sea-going  vessels 
liiivc  cease<l  to  ajiproach  Hotterdani  by  the  old 
cliunnel  of  Hrill  (lirielle)  :  thev  have  naeti  innteiid 
the  New  Wjiterway — i.e.  the  ^taa8  and  the  Scheur, 
the  latter  of  which  has  l)ecn  connected  with  the 
sea  by  a  canal  cut  through  the  I'oint  (Hoek)  of 
Holland.  Every  efTort  has  been  made  to  render 
thia  new  waterway  available  for  large  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  the  work  of  improvement  haa  l>een 
constantly  going  on  ever  since  it  was  opened,  until 
in  1890  it  had  a  depth  never  lesa  than  SS  feet  at  low 
tide,  and  big  ships  were  able  to  reach  the  aea  in  two 
hours  from  Rotterdam.  Taking  all  the  veaseb  that 
enter  all  the  porta  of  HoUanafrom  ahraad. 


order,  caught  the  peatUenee.  aad  died  a  few  liann 

after,  June  28,  1056. 

Aa  many  hi  thirty-five  <if  lii-t  [ilny^  »rc  Htill  extant,  but 
msnv  iiiiii'i-  nnt  Infit.  A  c<iinjil<'t«-  rdition  wax  edited  bv 
Viollet-Ie-I>uo  ( voU  22);  (lii  of  thy  t.lny*,  by  JI. 

de  Uonohaua  I  2  voU.  1842).    Se«  Jarry'g  Awoi 
the  worki  by  Pemon  on  Saint-OeneM  ( 1882 )  and  VenocMlai 
(1882»,  and  O.  SU-ffens,  Botrou-Studien  (i.  1891). 

Kott<'nbtirK,  an  e|.i«co]>ftl  town  in  AViirteni- 
berg,  6  mile-.  S\V.  of  Tubingen,  on  the  Neckar,  has 
an  ohi  caxtle,  now  ii  jirison.  and  a  cathedimlf  and 
trade  in  Iio|h«  and  timlM-r.    Pop.  7310. 
RotteuNtone.  a  soft  and  earthy  atone,  eonsist- 
cUedy  of  alonina.  with  abonfe  10  par  eeni.  of 
mattoraiida  HtllaaiBeik  Ifefeaap- 


thaa  88  pereMli  (rtlniallng^  tonnagrO  enter  at 

Hottenlam.  The  net  tonnage  of  the  \  e!->elc  (  w  iiioh 
nuuilK-rc<l  4.">,ir)  in  IS'K;))  .«o  entering  doulditl 
Itetween  1876  and  and  was   in  the  latter 

<piote<l  year  eight  times  what  it  was  in  1S50-  viz. 
'2,018.425  tons  U  1880  as  against  1.411,828  in  1875, 
and  346,186  in  ISfiO.  To  this  foreign  trade  must 
be  added  84  per  eank  of  the  total  trade  hatMreen 
Germanyand  HoUaad  by  way  of  the  river  RUne, 
or  (in  1880)  aena  9JMS,800  tons,  aad  a  traffic  of 
6,850,000  tone  eurrhd  on  on  the  inUnd  canals  and 
streams.  If  all  these  items  be  put  together  the  total 
tonnage  of  ve<«sels  entering  Hottenlam  amounts  to 
nearly  12)  inillioii  ton-,  a  ('ij^Mirt-  that  is  only  ex- 
cii'ili'd  by  Ixindoti  aiiiMii;.'>-t  Kniii|»'iiii  |Mirt*i.  Rut, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  it  niu-t  Ih-  rcnienilH-re*!  that  the 
bulk  of  the  inlanti  tratti<'  wuiild  in  otiier  countries  )>e 
connt«<l  amongi-t  the  stati-ii<'^  of  g<HMl>  brought  by 
railway.  The  figures  qnote«i  do  not  include  the 
returns  of  the  fishing  fleet,  which  sold  in  Rotterdam 
in  1880  fish  (chiefly  herring,  cod,  &c.)  to  the  value 
of  £19,000.  The  merchant  fleet  of  Rotterdam  it.-elf 
nnmbered»  in  1890,  86  vessels  of  1 17  J08  tone.  The 
imports  eonaist  principally  ef 
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BMtaU,  grain  (wheat,  rye,  oata,  maize),  ooal,  oil 
(putrotenm  cliiefly ),  seeds,  tallow  and  similar  greasy 
mhHtmuem,  sogar,  rice,  tobaooo,  bides,  indigo,  Sic, 
wUbt  the  more  important  ex  ports  are  linen,  flax, 
batter,  eheeee,  cattle,  and  »\>inUi  (gin,  &&).  From 
this  port  there  sail  every  yt-ar  l>etwe«n  5200  ( 1885) 
and  15,200(1889)  cinigianUj  fmni  various  parts  of 
Eiiri)[>e,  most  of  whom  en  to  tlie  I'nittHl  States. 
There  are  flouri-Hbini;  iiulii-itrieh,  im  iron  and  oilier 
metal  WDrks,  ^lli|^l>lli^lliIl■;,  (li-*tilling,  sugar- refining, 
and  the  manufacture  «f  toliaccD,  chemicals,  &c. 

Tlie  town  is  intersected  Ity  caimls,  which  com- 
municate with  the  Maas,  whilHt  their  banks  serve 
as  wharves.  On  tiieioath  side  of  the  river,  o]>]k)- 
site  t^e  city  proper,  are  the  fiuxy  iro^^vork^>  and 
sliipImildiBg-yards  of  the  islaiul  ui  l  ijeuounl,  be 
■idea  Mmw  of  the  Iwgeat  docks.  This  island  is 
oODDeeted  with  the  otMr  bank  by  two  lofty  bridges 
(one  a  imUway  bridge  \.  In  the  city  the  mora  import- 
ant bnildings  are  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Lawrence 
(15th  centu^^•),  with  a  very  large  organ,  the  monu- 
mental tonifw  of  the  Ihitch  a<{inirali»  Witt,  C'or- 
tenaer.  Von  I'laki-l,  Van  Licfde,  anil  ulln  r^,  rfkI  a 
lofty  tower  (290  feet  Itigh)  ;  the  Boynians  MuH<nun 
(1847),  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by  Dutcli 
moHters ;  the  yacht  club-houBe,  containing  an  eth- 
nological colli  <-t  inn  ;  the  town  liouKe,  exchange, 
and  niniilar  {uiblic  butldinpt.  The  public  inntitu- 
tion»  include  an  academy  of  art  and  science  (nearly 
11(H)  pupils),  Kch<M>ls  of  inn^ic,  navigation,  and  the 
technical  art«,  and  an  excellent  zoological  garden. 
Pop.  (1880)203.478.  witi)  which  oomp«u«  Uie  figures 
for  awlier  yeui--9iSOI»  io  18S0^  ud  104,7^4  in 
IStMl  Bottndam  ooonto  bar  moat  iUnatriooi 
sons  ErMmaa  and  the  poet  Tonem ;  Jamoa,  Dnke 
of  Monmouth,  and  Grinling  Gibbonn,  the  English 
wood-carver,  were  also  bom  here.  The  history  of 
the  place  i»  niarke<l  by  very  few  notable  events, 
except  its  capture  by  Francis  of  Breilcnxle  in  1488, 
who  loxt  it  to  the  AustriauH  in  the  fidlowing  year, 
and  the  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572. 

Rottl*  an  ixland  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  to  the  south-west  of 
Timor.  It  is  36  miles  in  length  (055  sq.  ni.),  and 
baa  &  popw  ol  60,000.  The  muttMt  tboogh  hiUy,  is 
Bowhera  more  than  800  feet  abore  the  eea,  and 
the  fertile  soil  pi-oducex  a  rich  vegetation. 

Rottl<'rn,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  onlcr 
Euphorbiaci  I',  fniiii<l  in  India  and  other  jiart^  of 
tropical  Asia.  Tiie  niont  iniiwrtAut  s|>ecic.H  is 
JRott/cra  tinrdirid  (  Koxliurgh),  auljaefiuently  called 
by  MUller  Mullotm  phiiippinefuu.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  only  fit  for  fuel,  but  its 
Wrk  is  eniploye^l  for  taonilttt  and  the  crimson 
|Hiwder  which  covera  the  ripe  trait  i-^  for  dye- 
ing silk,  and  also  as  a  pargatiTo  and  anthelmintic. 
The  S.  Utraeoeea  and  M,  ieltata  of  Roxburgh  have 
alao  bm  iBdndod  In  tb«  ganoa  MtUotM  Inr  MilUer 
nnder  the  namea  M.  a/ftH«  and  M.  roaturg^iantu. 

RottWeil,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberi;,  on  the 
Neckar,  6-S  rnilen  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Stuttgart, 
has  nianufaciui 's  ui  j^utiiiowder  ami  silkanti  cotton 
fabricn,  and  railway  wurksbops.  Near  by,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Honian  colony,  a  number  of 
antiquities,  including  a  valuable  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  hare  beeh  discovered.   Pop  0068. 

Botmudv  an  ialand  in  tlio  tonUi  Pteifie, 
annexed  to  the  Fiji  Islands  by  Onset  Britain  in 
1880,  il  diltant  alxiut  300  luilcH  NXW.  from  the 
nearest  bland  of  that  group,  of  which  it  is  a 
dc]>endency.  Ant,  14  aq.  n.;  pop.  9800^  all 
<  'liristians. 

Rotlirlt^r  (according  to  Littr6  from  rupturn. 
Low  Latin  for  ground  hnken  by  the  plough ),  under 
feadaMiin,  when  the  feudal  Iheorv  of  knights- 
aenriee  was  recognised  aa  tlie  only  priaciple  of 
oentle  tennn.  one  who        ned  M  nold  vt 
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older  or  allodial  tenure,  and  wee  aoeoidin^y  re- 
garded as  ignoble.    See  FeI'DALISM,  ALIX)DItTM. 

Ronbaix,  a  town  in  the  north  of  France  (dept. 
NorJ ).  ti  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Lille.  It  rose  into 
impiirtiuicc  during  liip  19tli  century.  Here  cloth 
for  Mifu'.M  clDtlii!!'.',  blla^^l.s,  wtutVs  fur  furniture  and 
ladies'  drestten,  velvet  atul  similar  textiles,  chiefly 
of  wisd,  cotton,  (iiul  Mik,  are  manufactured  to  the 
annual  value  of  £16,UU0,U00.  Besides  these  things, 
thread,  sugar,  beer,  apiTita,  machinery,  &c  are 
produced,  and  tliere  is  a  reiy  active  traae  in  these 
manufactured  goods.  Pop.  (1810)  9000;  (1876) 
74,946;  (1891)  115,000. 

Roilbfllac,  LonsFRANcois.  wulptor,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  lli9.">,  ftmlieii  tuHinly  at  Paris, 
where  in  IT-TO  be  obtaine<l  the  s-ecurul  ("irand  Prix, 
and  shortly  tlicreafter  settled  in  Luinlon.  In  Eng- 
land he  si>elt  his  name  liouhilmc.  He  vi!«ite<l 
Rome  in  1/45.  His  statue  of  Handel  for  Vauxliall 
Gardens  in  1738  first  made  him  popular.  His  other 
most  famous  statues  are  those  of  Shakespeare 
(execntetl  for  Garrick,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum),  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and 
anotiier  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbn^  Tlie 
inonnnientB  ef  fkm  Dnke  of  Argy  ll  and  of  General 
Wade  in  the  Abbey  are  also  well  known.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  improvement  of  British 
taxte  in  s^nilpturc,  tli<ingh  his  own  work  '\«  by  no 
nicans  so  perfect  as  bis  contenijxiraries  imagined ; 
he  has  been  calle<l  'an  e.\i|ui.Hite executant  but  iHH)r 
designer.'  He  died  in  Ixindon,  lltli  January  \  ,&L 
See  the  Life  by  I.e  Hoy  do  Saiiite  Croix  (  PnriH,  1,HS2); 
A.  Dobaon  in  Ei^jhtieuth  Century  Vignettet  (IHSM). 

BraMCf  the  unit  of  tlie  Russian  money  system. 
The  preeont  silver  rouble  ia  eqaivalont  to  Si.  2d. 
Half  and  quarter  roables  ai«  eoiaed  ia  ailver, 
also  ^Id  eoina  of  nominally  five  ronblea  (demi- 
imperials)  and  three  ronblea  (imperial  ducats). 
There  is,  however,  little  coine<l  money  in  circula- 
tion ;  it  is  nearly  all  paper,  notes  of  the  values  of 
1,  3,  5,  10,  25,  and  RKJ  roubles.  A  pai>er  rouble 
is  worth  about  2«.,  strictly  lH3t ween  21.'i<l.  (1H87) 
and  25'7d.  (1877).  In  Fe1)ruary  1HK8,  however,  it 
fell  to  Is.  7d.,  the  lowest  value  since  its  first  issue 
fifty  yean  bafon.  TIm  nmble  ie  divided  into  1€0 
kopeks. 

Rouen  (Lat.  JSMomoyw),  Ibrmeriy  the  capital 
of  Nomnndy,  and  now  tne  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  6eine>InfMeare,  and  aftv  Lyons 
perhaps  the  principal  manufacturing  eitv  of 
France,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  87  miles  NW.  of  Paiis  by  railway.  The 
ramparts  have  l)een  converted  into  spacious 
boulev;uils,  little  inferior  to  lhi>se  of  Paris.  The 
modern  streets  are  well  and  regularly  built,  with 
KJMmI  stone  houses  ;  but  a  considerable  jiart  of  old 
Kouen  still  remains,  consisting  of  ill  built  pictur- 
esque streets  and  squares,  with  tall,  narrow, 
quaintly  carved,  woou-frained  and  ^bled  houses. 
The  Seine,  upwards  of  3O0  yards  oroad,  makes 
Rouen,  although  80  milea  from  the  aea,  the  fourth 
shipping  port  of  Franoe ;  and  extensive  operations, 
in  tlie  way  of  deet^ning  the  liver  and  building 
quays,  are  yearly  adding  to  iti  capacity  and 
importance,  no  less  than  £710,000  having  been 
expended  on  the  port  between  1831  and  1887. 
A  stone  bridge  ami  a  susjwnsion  bridge  lead 
to  the  Faulxjurg  .St  Sever  on  the  left  Imnk. 
Ronen  iwssesses  several  remiirlvuliK  Is/autiful 
tiothic  churches  -iti  particular  the  eatlu-dral  (  13tli 
century  onwanN  i,  St  Ouen  (Htb-l'ith  century; 
{•erhaps  the  liejrt  sjiecinien  of  (Gothic  in  existence ), 
and  St  Moclou  (florid  style  of  the  end  of  the  loth 
century).  The  cathedral,  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, begun  by  Philippe  Augusta,  has  a  very 
rich  weat  UfadOi  and  two  fine  thoci^  onfiniabed 
west  towen--4ha  aonfb  one  (IVmr  de  Bmr») 
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%VH-H  Imilt  (14So  1307)  with  indnlK^Dce  money 
rfci'ivod  for  ]»Ttiiis.sinn  to  flat  butter  ouriiij^  Lent — 
but  i-i  iiis(i<,'iirf<l  liy  n  lofty  cast-iron  spire  (485 
feet)  erected  U|>oii  the  central  towpr  in  1876  in 
consequence  of  an  old  wooden  belfry,  wliicli  Ixjrc 
the  date  1544,  haviqg  been  destroyed  Uy  tire  in 
ISC  It  contain*  ill  Ite  twenty-five  highly  orna- 
mented ebopeis  niinieroua  monuments  of  great 
intcreati  cepedally  ihosu  of  ItoUo  and  of  his  sou 
WUIlAm  LoqgvwonL  Tiw  bmti  of  Biduud  Coear 
dfl  Lion,  onee  borfed  Utem,  it  now  proaeiml  in 
the  extensive  Museum  of  Antiquities.  Amonj; 
other  noteworthy  buildingn  in  Rouen  are  the 
palais  de  justice  (l.'>(li  i-ctuur\  i.  in  wliidi  the 
amizes  are  still  In-I'l  ;  tin'  lini«-l  <io  villo,  with  its 
fiuhlio  liliriiry  of  11U,(KK)  vohiiiie^,  aiul  it»  irftllery 
of  pictuii's  :  anrl  the  Hotel  I)ieu,  on*'  of  tlu' liirpest 
of  ita  kiii'l.  Till'  ]>riiicipal  l>r;iiu'hi'>*  of  imlu^try 
are  cotton  mannfocture!*,  including  tiie  checked 
and  stripe<l  cottons  specially  designatetl  Roum- 
nerita,  nankeens,  dimity,  lace,  cotton -velvets, 
shawls.  Sic  Itouen  has  also  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  hoiiery,  mixed  silk  and  wool  fabriea, 
Uaaketa*  flanoefs,  hats,  cordage,  ooiton  and  ibMn 
yams,  shot,  steel,  lead,  chenucali>|iiaper,  aonfee- 
tiooery  {Suert  de  pmnme),  Sot,  Tim  an  alw 
shipbuilding-yards  and  enginewing  worka.  Pvp. 
( 18V2)  102,470 ;  ( 1888)  107,12a 

History. — Rouen  is  speciallv  intfreftinj;  to  Eng- 
lishmen as  the  capital  of  the  KortUnicii  in  rriitice, 
and  the  first  home  of  the  Norman  dukes.  It  wjc* 
the  scene  of  Hollo's  baptism  and  mairiR^e  witli 
Gisela,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  after  that 
monarch  had  been  constrained  to  cede  Normandy 
under  the  treaty  of  Claire-sur-Epte  (912),  and  there 
be  and  his  successors  lived  until  Duke  William 
tnuisferre<l  his  court  to  Winchester  after  the  con- 

7u«at  of  England  ( 1066 ).  At  Rouen  William  died 
1€87).  and  UU  the  time  of  Jolm  it  oontlnned  the 
aeat  cf  flovamment  of  the  Nonnaii  pn— einions  of 
tlw  En^bh  kin^  Ta  MM  it  waa  takm  by  siege 
hv  the  French  kmg  Phltippe  AuLmste,  and  annexed 
along  with  the  miun  part  of  the  duchy  to  the  French 
crowti.  Durin;;  the  \vai--*  of  Henry  V.  (iiul  TTi-tiry 
VI.  of  F.ii;;l;ui(!  it  \v;uh  uikIit  the  power  of  the 
Engli><h  from  1419  to  1449,  when  it  wrm  retAkeii  hy 
the  Freuch  mi»i«r  ('liarl»»»  It  \\a.-*  durin;^  thiis 

occupation  by  th*?  Kii;;lish  timt  .loan  tl  Arc  was 
burned  alive  ( 1431 )  rh  a  witch  in  the  Hipiare  uf  the 
city,  in  which  stands  her  statue,  hiuI  which  is 
calle<!  in  memory  of  her  Place  de  la  Pncelle.  Rouen 
V  (IS  the  birthplace  of  Comeille  ( 1606),  of  Kontenello 
(1667),  of  BotphUfu  (1775),  of  A  rmnnd  Carrel 
(IMO),  and  of  Flaulwrt.  Clarendon  died  here.  It 
traa  ooeQ|4ed  tnr  Uarnian  tnio|M  in  1870-71.  8«e 
Fonqn«tV  Eitmrt  4*  R&utn  (1876),  and  other 
works*  r  ited  at  Nt»«MAXDV. 

Roiierini<%  An  old  province  of  eoDthem  France, 
Wlween  LangutHli>o,  Auvcr^e,  and  Guicunei  ivlea 
by  oounta  onUl  15(0.  when  it  nawad  to  the  crown. 
Bee  FKA9CB,  Vol.  IV.  p.  77a 

Ronire.  a  powder  nse<i  to  ^'ive  artificial  colour 
to  the  cliei-kx.  For  commoner  purposes  vermilion 
rubbed  up  with  almond-oil  is  emploved,  bat  the 
ftni^T  and  l>etter  quality  is  itrcpared  ntMn  cafinine 
( tliu  colouring  matter  of  cocnineal),  either  aknaar 
mixed  with  the  aafflower  oolonr.  TluMaiWgeiier' 
an>  ruhbed  up  with  Ftanek  chalk,  and  anuidied 
either  as  powder  or,  along  with  a  little  oil,  m  the 
form  of  nancen. 

Jt'irel/cr'i  rouge  is  on  inipalp.iTiie  preparation  of 
oxide  of  iron,  obtained  bvyiitlN  h-  uting  the^ellow 
ii\.il;ite  of  iron  till  it  lU-e, imi]>o-i-s  ;  carlwrnic  ociil 
eNrjuiinj;,  !in<l  only  a  re<l  pow.ler  lieing  left.  Tt  \< 
uvil  for  polishing  silver,  fimt  for  this  pnrj  ' 
ahould  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Many  cheaper 
vatietke  are  eold  nnder  tbie  name. 


Bout^c  rrofv.  Dragon.  See  IIekalo. 

RouKe  ct  >'oir  (Fr,  'red  and  black'). 
TliKNTE  I  N  (•  thirty -one ' ),  or  TbenTB  ctQOAR- 
ANTK  (* thirty  and  forty'),  is  a  modem  K»"ne  of 
eliance,  whicli  i:s  played  by  the  aid  of  |Mu:ks  of 
cards  on  a  table  eovarad  with  creen  cloth.  The 
table  ia  of  a  fom  aildlar  to  that  diown  in  the 
figure.  It  is  divided  into  four  portions,  eadi 
marked  in  the  eentre  with  a  diamond,  the  diamonds 
beinc  alternately  red  and  black :  an<I  these  quarters 
are  further  separated,  two  ami  two.  hy  hanos  which 
cross  the  t^hle  at  it.s  narrowest  part.  At  the  end 
of  the  talile  are  a  iseries  of  concentric  hamls  paint<>il 
of  a  yellow  colour  (.not  represente<i  in  the  li;.'iireV 
The  pai»t«  is  played  an  follows  :  one  of  the  taiUeurn 
(or  dealers,  who"  manage  the  table,  take  charge  of 
the  bank,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  players)  takes 
up  hb  position  at  one  side  of  the  table, 'opposite  to 
the  vrmfiiir  (another  taillenr),  and  nnaeala,  in  the 
presence  of  the  playen,  riz  packs  of  cards,  which 
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are  Stat  counted,  then  shnifled  by  several  taiNenrs. 
and  leinmed  to  the  fliat  taillenr,  who  presents 
them  to  one  of  the  playen  to  be  cut,  This  is  per- 
fonned  by  the  insertion  of  a  blank  card  in  any  part 
of  the  pack,  which  is  then  adjusted,  and  the  gatuc 
prr>cee<lM.  Each  player  must  ntake  his  money  on 
sotue  one  of  the  four  chances,  denoniinat-ed  nmr, 
riiiiiff,  CDulfur,  ftiiti  I'invi'tnf,  which  will  he  after- 
wanlrt  oxplaitieil.  After  the  staki-^  liave  Ixn'h  laid 
fin  the  taole  ( those  for  the  noir  bein;;  laid  on  either 
of  the  quarters  marked  with  a  biaeA;  and  tlKise 
for  the  rouge  on  either  of  the  Quarters  marked 
with  a  retl  diamond,  tliose  for  tne  'couleur'  on 
one  of  the  transverse  bands,  and  those  for  the 
*  inverse '  on  one  of  the  yellow  circles  at  the  end  of 
the  table),  the  taillenr  takes  a  handful  of  cards 
from  the  top  of  tlie  pack,  and  deab  lint  for  the 
noir.  taking  one  card  after  another  from  the  t'tp  of 
the  nandful  and  placing  them  on  the  table  side  by 
side,  till  the  number  of  pips  on  them  amounts  to 
more  than  thirty,  when  lie  Btopi.  He  then  deals 
out  niioiher  row  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  rouge, 
till,  a."  liefore,  the  number  of  pips  amounts  to  more 
than  thirty.  In  reckoning  the  nnniUer  of  pipn,  the 
ace  is  counted  a^  one,  the  other  plain  cards  acconl- 
ing  to  the  number  of  pipe,  and  the  court-cards  ten 
each.  It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  number  to 
which  each  of  the  two  rows  of  canis  amounts,  must 
be  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty.  If 
the  value  of  the  first  row  is  nearer  tbirty-one  than 
that  of  the  second,  then  the  first  row,  or  noir,  wins; 
if  the  contnuy  fe  the  cane,  then  the  aeeond  row,  or 
rouge,  win*.  CouleoTwIaa  if  the  fitst  card  tobled 
by  the  taillenr  b  of  the  winning  colour — for 
instance,  if  the  fimt  can!  laid  down  is  a  *»pade'  or 
•club,' and  if  ir  li  v.'n.-;  hut  if  the  first  card  dealt 
Iw  not  of  the  xsnmuig  colour,  then  inverse  wins, 
ari'l  couleur  loses.  Two  (and  no  more)  of  the  four 
cli;iri"-es  clui  he  winninjf  phanc«»s  at  one  time  ;  and 
I  I  n^,'  |ilavers  have  their  stakes  increa.s«-d 

by  an  etjuol  sum  from  the  bank,  and  then  withdraw 
their  stake  and  winningii,  whila  the  stakai  of  tha 
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loMiB  are  mke<l  by  the  taillenre  to  the  luuik  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  When  the  value  of  the  Hint, 
or  nuir-row,  in  e^ual  to  that  of  the  aeCODd,  or  fODge- 
(ow,  il  ia  A  refiut,  and  the  dealer  most  oommence 
to  deal  anew  mm  the  earde  remaining  in  hie  band ; 
when  the  refait  occurn  the  player  may  either  with- 
draw hL«  fitnke,  or  Ht^ikc  on  a  difl'erent  chance,  with 
the  win  I'  .1'  more  or  lem  nioiu'v  its  lie  thinks  proper. 
Th(>^';i:ii.  i.i  K<)nj,'«et  Xoir  wouKl  lit-  an  tven  one 
Im  i  ,,  11  till'  playt'r>i  uii>l  tlir  hank  wore  it  not  for 
till!  loliowinji  rf^'ulatiivn  :  Wlieu  tlie  j>oint»  dealt 
for  the  noir  and  the  roiij;c  each  amount  to  thirty- 
one  ('un  retail  de  tFent«-etan ')  the  half  of  all 
the  Htakes  on  each  of  the  chances  belongs  to  the 
bank,  and  this  the  players  may  either  pay  or  have 
their  stakes  *put  in  prison,'  the  next  deal  deter- 
mining whether  thev  shall  belong  to  the  bank  or 
be  restored  to  the  player.  If  a  second  doublet  of 
thirty-one  oecaie  in  tlie  deal  immediately  enoeeed- 
ing,  the  stakes  which  were  in  priaon  are  mminifthed 
by  one-half,  which  goes  to  the  bank,  and  the  other 
half  is  'put  into  the  second  prison,'  from  which  it 
requires  two  successive  winnings  of  the  player  to 
rcfrnin  iheni.  The  eliance  of  '  an  refait  «le  irente 
I  I  in  '  iM  aliout  Diice  in  Hixty-foiir  de-als.  Tlii.H  ^'aine 
Niipersoded  Faro  [n.wi  ami  Ilirihi  in  France  alHii it 
17S0.  but  along  with  Roulette  wa-  forbidden  by 
law  in  1838.    See  work  cited  at  UoULElTB. 

■•nset  «le  Iiisle,  Claudb  Joom,  anthor  of 

ttie  Starteillaue  ( q.  v. ),  was  bom  at  Lon»-le-Saiilni«r 
on  lOth  Ma;y  1760.   When  in  1792  he  wrote  and 

coni|>ow(l  his  eelehrateW  ^*l)l>•^  or  liymn  he  was  a 
captain  of  enj,'ine«.>rM  ^itationeJ  at  Strjisburg.  Four 
months  later,  a-^  t<N)  modei-ate  a  republican,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  I'aris.  hut  wr*  relea»«e<l  after  KoIh^- 
pierre's  fall.  Woninled  at  t^uilwron  (IT!).'*),  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  livetl  in  Paris  in  narrow 
circumstances,  until  Louis- Philippe  in  18.S0  aM-anleii 
him  a  small  iiension.  He  died  at  Choisy  on  '2tkh 
Jnne  1836.  He  published  in  1796  a  volume  of  AVsai« 
e»  Vera  et  en  Fro«e  ;  bat  none  of  the  pieces  it  con- 
taim^  nor  indeed  any  of  his  other  books,  pa(«m-^H 
mneb  real  merit.  The  MarseiUaiat  was  his  one 
inspiration.  See  a  Memoir  by  Foisle-Desgranges 
(Paris,  1864),  and  one  by  Tiprsot  ( 1V!>»). 

Roabrr«  EuofeNE.  a  Krenrh  Htat<>>'nian,  wa« 
iMirn  at  Uioiii,  on  Novemlter  ISI-I,  ]iiiictiMe(i 
there  an  an  a<iv«K'ate  >i|>  to  isiM,  and  then  was 
renirned  to  the  ConstiMient  As-Heiii)ily.  Towards 
the  end  of  1849  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
Justice;  mid  with  slight  interrnptions  he  was  for 
twenty  yeais a  member  of  the  French  government. 
He  wai»  cldbAy  instniineutal  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  commeree  between  Franoe  and  England 
is  1800,  and  that  between  France  and  Italy  in  1863, 
and  was  thns  instramental  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  froe-tnMle|>olicyof  Napoleon 
III.  In  1863  he  was  ap|>ointed  minister  of  State, 
and  maintaineti  thai  ttoHilion  until  1870,  >fiieu  he 
IxHanie  president  of  the  Si  iiate.  A  staunch  su|>- 
i>orter  of  Na|»olwn  III.,  and  a  elcver  debater, 
lioiiiier  \va-.  next  after  the  eiii|ie!(ir,  the  chief 
support'Cr  of  tlie  .sy^^tem,  doinentie  and  foreign, 
which  came  to  a  dlHaNtrons  end  at  Se<lan — he  was 
somethnoN  ealle<l  the  Vice  enij>erur.  After  the  fall 
of  the  entpirc  he  Ih^l  abroad.  Ftut  he  was  retnme<I 
to  the  National  AH>.pinbly  for  Corsica  in  187*2,  and 
sat  tin  1875  a.<>  a  staunch  defender  of  the  ex- 
pmjieror.    He  diwi  at  Paris,  3d  February  1884. 

Kuulers  (Flem.  Housselnerc],  a  town  of  West 
Flanden*,  Belgium,  10  iiiil«-«<  l>y  mil  SSW.  of 
Bruges,  has  manuiaclurcet  of  cott<iiu<,  laxv.  and 
chicory,  and  a  tra<lc  in  linen.  Here  the  Freneh 
deft>at«<l  the  Austrians  on  13th  July  1794.  Pop. 
(1887)  19,73.5;  (1K9-2)2».«I4. 

BttOlelte  (Fr..  'a  little  wheel'),  a  game  of 
ebanee  wideh  from  the  end  of  the  18Ui  eentniy  till 


the  beginning  uf  1838  reignml  supreme  over  all 
others  in  Paris.  It  continued  to  be  played  at 
German  watering-places  till  1872,  when  it  ceased 
in  tenaa  of  an  act  nsnsed  four  years  before.  Rou- 
lette then  found  a  nome  at  Monaco.  It  b  played 
on  a  table  of  an  oblong  form,  covered  with  K"'''n 
cloth,  which  has  in  its  centre  a  cavity  of  a  little 
more  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  sha|>e  of 
a  piiricli-)M)wl.  This  cavity,  which  has  several 
(',]['•  liandx  loiunl  its  sides  at  e<|iial  distances 
Jrom  eaeti  otlier,  has  it«  wide^  lixtni,  but  the  bottom 
is  inovalile  round  an  axis  place<l  in  the  centre  of 
the  cavity,  the  handle  by  which  motion  is  com- 
municated being  a  species  of  cross  or  capstan  of 
copper  fixed  on  the  upper  extremity  of  tne  axis. 
Itound  the  circumference  of  this  movable  bottom 
are  38  Itoles,  painted  in  blael(  and  red  alternately, 
with  tiM  am  36  numbei*»  ao«l  a  single  and 
dnuUa  leio;  and  thcM  ^  tymbols  are  also 
tiguted  at  eiieb  end  of  the  table  in  order  that 
the  players  may  place  their  stakes  on  the  chance 
they  select.  Along  the  margin  of  the  table 
iuiil  at  each  end  of  it  are  j'aiiited  six  words  jxur. 
f»issf,  iioir,  iittjxiii,  mil nijiii',  rtmi/i:,  wliieh  will 
1h'  aft«r«ard8  explaineil.  Those  who  manaj/e  the 
tahle  and  keep  the  hank  are  ealled  tiiiHfiirs.  The 
;;aiiie  is  played  as  follows:  ( Ine  of  the  tailleuM 
puts  the  movable  bottom  in  motion  by  turning  the 
cross  with  his  forefinger,  and  at  the  same  instant 
throws  into  the  cavity  an  ivory  hall  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  bottom ;  the  ball 
makes  several  revolutions,  and  at  last  falls  into 
one  of  the  38  holes  above  mentioned,  the  hole  into 
which  it  falls  determining  the  fgKOX  or  loasof  the 
players.  A  player  mav  stake  h»  mon«v  on  1,  2, 
or  anv  of  the  38  numbers  (including  the  zeros), 
and  snows  what  number  or  numbers  ne  selects  by 
plaeiii)^  his  stake  upon  them  ;  if  he  has  s*  h  rv  .1  a 
niinitier  or  zero  eorre»ijHjiidiii>;  to  the  one  into  winch 
the  hall  falls,  ho  receives  from  one  of  the  tailleura 
36  limes  his  stake— viz.  his  stake  and  36  times 
nil  ire — if  he  sideet^-d  only  1  nuinlier,  18  times  if  2 
nuniliers,  12  liiiiee*  if  3  numbers,  &c.  Tlie  blank 
rectangles  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  3  columns 
of  numbers  figured  on  the  table  are  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  stake  of  that  nlayer  who  selects  a 
column  ( 12  numbers)  as  his  ciiance,  and  if  the  Ixill 
enters  a  hole  the  number  of  which  is  found  in  his 
colnnin,  lie  is  paid  3  times  his  stake.  Those  who, 
prefer  st&kine  their  money  on  any  of  the  ebaaeee' 
marked  on  tne  edge  of  the  table,  if  they  win 
receive  double  their  stalce  (their  stake  and  as 
nnich  more),  and  under  the  following  circiim- 
stancei* ;  I'he  'pair'  wins  when  the  hall  falls  into 
a  hole  luarkwl  i>y  an  cn-n  niinilK;r  ;  the  'iiniiaii  ,' 
if  the  hole  is  marked  txltl :  tlie  '  mani|iie,"  it  tlie 
hole  is  niirnlH'reil  from  1  to  18  iiif! tixii  f  :  the 
'  paHse,'  if  it  \m  numbered  fruiu  19  to  36  tin-iii.nvt  ; 
the  'rouge,'  if  it  is  coloured  red;  and  the  'noir,' 
if  it  is  coloured  black.  If  the  ball  should  fail  into 
either  of  the  holes  marked  with  the  single  or  the 
double  zero,  the  stakes  of  those  players  who 
venture  upon  the  6  chanose  last  descril>ed  are 
either  equally  divided  between  the  bonk  and  the 
players,  or  as  Is  mora  commonly  the  case,  they 
are  *  put  in  prison,'  as  it  is  called,  and  tlie  snooeea* 
ing  trial  determines  whether  they  are  to  be  restored 
to  the  players  or  ^'ained  hy  the  hank.  Should  it 
so  happen  tliat  at  this  trial  the  hall  aj,;aiii  laJls  into 
one  oi  ilie  twii  hole.-^  nu(rki-<l  with  zeros;  then  half 
of  the  siaki-s  in  prison  are  taknn  by  the  bank,  and 
the  remainder  are  '  put  into  the  seeond  ]irisoii,  and 
S41  on.  The  taiiieurs  thus  have  au  advantage  over 
the  players  in  the  jirooortiun  of  19  to  18.  The 
player  who  liets  upon  tlie  nuinlierM  lalwurs  under 
a  similar  disadvantage,  for  although  the  two  zero- 
points  do  not  aflTeot  him  in  the  same  way  ss  the. 
player  who  stafcee  npon  one  of  the  other  9  dmnoMi. 
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•till  (nipptMiBg  liitii  to  l>et  U|>oii  a  single  number) 
«i  the  enaaeM  are  37  to  1  aaainst  hiiu,  lie  oagbt  to 
receive  SJ  (ioiea  his  etak*  (oeeidee  the  euke)  when 
he  does  win,  wberaM  Iw  vafy  reeoivee  S6  tiaam  that 
amount,  a  tiuuilfeet  advantage  in  favoor  of  the  hank 
in  the  proportion  of  37  to  35.  8«e  Professor  J.  S. 
Bonfl,  Thf  Problems  of  Roulette  ami  TnnU  et 
Q.>.n.,r'.  {  N.  w  York,  1889). 

Kouuiaiiia*  a  king«lom  in  the  south-eaitt  uf 
Europe,  silualetl  between  22°  29'  and  29°  42'  ¥..  long, 
and  between  43'  37'  and  48'  13'  K.  lat.  Ita  general 
boundaries  are  on  the  east  and  south  the  rivers 
Pnith  and  Danutte  (with  tbe  exception  of  the 
Dobradja,  a  province  wnath  of  the  latter  river  at 
its  embooohana),  and  on  Uie  weet  and  north  the 
Carpatfakn  Uonntains,  along  wliaae  helghte  the 
boundary  line  runs.  Tbe  Idngdom  presents  the 
form  of  an  irregular  blantei)  crescent,  some  writers 
comparing  it  t*>  a  MiiiHa>;<'  Its  avL"ra;^e  length  is 
about  358  ami  itn  bicaiUli  hImmu  IHS  milps;  its 
a|i(iroxitiiate  area  ir<  49, "iV)  m|.  tn.,  luni  it^i  ]wi]iula- 
tion  al«mt  5,376.(XX),  iiirludinn  'JlXt.tXKj  (;yiB,ic«. 
Of  tliexi-  iiiillintiM  lieloiig  tn  the  Creek  Chunh 
( the  naiiutml  rtsligion ),  and  the  remainder  ar« 
Protestants,  Jews,  &c.  There  are  l>elicved  to  be 
about  4,000,0(X)  nf  Roumanians  outside  the  Uon- 
manian  kingtlm  i  n  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
Buknwina,  Butwarabia  and  adjoining  Russian 
provinces,  Servia  and  Bul^ria. 

The  gamral  eonfigumtion  of  the  surface  of  Rou- 
mania  tt  an  imgnlar  laelined  plane,  sloping  down 
from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  it  is  traverseil  by  numer- 
ous watercourses  (inanv  <if  which  are  dry  in 
summer),  taking  their  ruM  in  the  mountains  and 
falling  into  x\w  ur<-at  river,  which  render  the 
country  well  iulHi>ie<l  for  every  kind  of  agricul- 
tural indiiMtry.  Hdiinmiua  i><  ili\iile<l,  M)u>;lily 
ftpeiiking,  into  tlit-  iwo  provinw-*  of  Wnllacliiii  unil 
MoMiivia,  tiic  lir.-'t  bordering  on  the  Danulu',  the 
itecond  on  the  IVutb.   These  were  formerly  distinct 

firincipalities,  were  then  united  as  Moldo-Wal- 
achia,  and  Kuallv  incorporated  as  an  independent 
kingdom  under  Charles  I.  The  capital  of  Rou- 
mania  ia  Bnchareet  in  Wallaehia,  about  30  miles 
from  the  Danube ;  and  the  diief  town  of  Moldavia 
la  Junqr.  not  far  fmn  llw  rim  Pnitk.  The  other 
towns  of  any  note  In  Ronmaida  an  tbe  aeaports 
of  Oalatz  and  Ibrail  (or  Braiia)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  DiuiuIh),  Craiova  ( Kraiova ),  Botoshani.  Ploiosti 
( Plojeachti),  Pitosti,  and  the  ancient  capital  Curtea 
d'Ardgo!^  The  la«t  named  Im  famous  fur  its  beauti- 
ful cathedral.  Imilt  of  a  grayish-whit«  lini<-st<iiii> 

ByzanliQe  on 
I  of  Bfooriab  or  Amb- 


grayish-' 

resembling  ala)>a.-<t>-r,  in  the  ByzanliQe  order  of 

',  \vith  a 
esque  omain*nitation. 


archit<'tnun',  \vith  a  i»i 


the  mc»<t  noteworthv  peaks  of  the  Carpathians 
rise  from  3000  to  9000  teet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  highest  two  being  Caraiman  and  Verful,  from 
which  n  distant  view  of  the  Balkans,  in  Bulgaria, 
hi  obtainable  in  clear  weather.  Near  the  foot  of 
Ganlluui,  at  the  ionetkm  of  three  valtent  wd 
mtrrounded  by  lowy  wooded  slopes,  nesnee  the 
charming  summer-resort  of  the  court  and  upper 
classes,  Sinaia.  Here  the  king  and  queen  occupied 
an  old  iiionasttTV  until  a  beautiful  palace  was  built 
in  the  iuilian  style,  wherw  the  court  spends  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tht>  «iUMnn*T.  Besides  tin-  putaoe 
there  are  many  hau<liM>mu  private  residences,  as  well 
as  a  puhlio  ;(arden,  casino  (not  *  gaming-table), 
and  two  or  three  good  hotels. 

The  principal  industries  of  Roumania  are  agri- 
culturei,  sal^mining,  and  )>«troleum  raising  and 
4listillnlien.  Tbe  principal  salt-mines  are  at 
I'rahova,  near  (^anininn,  in  the  Wallachian  Car- 
fHithians,  and  at  <Jcna  in  Moldaria.  Thev  are 
worked  by  eonnets,  and  produce  a  fine  blnish' 
gray  rodt-ealt  PMtoteunt  wells  are  also  woriced 


near  Campina,  as  well  a«  flM'\\lipr<?,  and  thtro  are 
refineries  at  'Tirgoviirtaa,  Ploiesti^  &c  The  ciiief 
products  of  agnealtani  are  maiae  and  cereals, 
whieh  are  largely  exported,  and  amongst  theihute 
of  tbe  countr}'  gourds,  plums,  peaches,  wnlnut^ 
apples,  pean,  and  grapee  am  eonspicnoan  and 
plentiful. 

The  sylvan  scenery  of  the  Carpatliiann  is  very 
lavelv,  and  either  there  or  in  the  plains  are  to  \y*i 
found  the  oak,  elm,  lieech,  and,  less  fr>-<iiH'ntly.  the 
maple,  sycamore,  moiint-ain-ash,  limt*.  lior>p-oljpt>t- 
nut,  anil  acai'ia.  The  u?«iittl  Uora  of  the  >«ul»- 
tropical  and  temperate  zoiiett  tUmrisb  luxuriantly, 
and  at  Ferestreu,  near  Bucharest,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent agricultural  and  sylvicultural  college.  The 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  and  are  greatly  handicapped  bv  the 
cheap  productions  of  Germany  and  Austria.  'They 
include  flour  and  saw  millings  mateh-making,  and 
petroleumHlistillation,  to  whwh  bave  bean  added 
(through  an  act  pamed  in  1887  for  encouraging 
Roumanian  industries)  tanning,  boot  and  shoe 
making,  and  cament  mannfaci  uri  Notwithftand 
iiig  the  large  importation  uf  lu.uiafaoturetl  articleii 
of  various  Kinds  from  Austria,  ( r«>nnany,  France, 
and  (Jrmt  Britain,  the  poanantry  are  mainly 
clothe*!  in  (..'armentf*  niatie  ov  tlieniHelves  of  home 
Hpun,  woven,  and  dyed  fabri<»>,  and  they  puiw«iis 
such  taste  and  skill  in  the  manufacture  and  oma- 
tuentation  of  cloth,  gauze,  and  muslin,  and  in  the 
trimming  of  costumes,  that  their  work  finds  a  ready 
market  in  the  best  establishment*  in  the  capital. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  tn  tbe  a^cultural 
igratem  of  Roumania  ia  its  peaaant  jwopiietaiy, 
whieb  was  created  about  tbe  year  1M4.  Befdra 
that  year  thn  whole  of  the  land  of  the  country  wan 
practically  held  by  the  boyards  or  inferior  nobles, 
wlio  were  freqnently  absentees,  or  by  the  state,  for 
the  iH'asantM  merely  owned  small  patches  of  lajid 
contij.oiou.1  to  their  InitH  or  hovels,  which  were 
am]  are  still  frequently  semi-subterranean.  The 
tHjas&ntry  had  been  robbed  of  their  land  dnriiig 
tung  ages  of  feudal  oppression  and  foreign  conquest, 
but  when  the  government  became  democratic  it 
was  determined  to  restore  a  portion  of  it  (abont 
one-third )  to  its  original  owners  at  very  moderate 
prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  state.  In  the  fint  instance 
the  government  adiranoed  the  purohise  money. 
ereatUKaloan  fortbenurpoM,  The  greater  portion 
of  tiie  debt  waa  paid  eff     the  peasant  proprietors 

S'  the  year  1881,  and  an  act  waa  passed  to  prevent 
e  alienatlan  of  embarrassed  estates  which  would 
otherwise  Iiave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  nsurem. 
The  result  wiu*  that  in  liiSO  ther**  existed  in  Wal- 
'  ii  liia  ;*nil  Molila\ia  4<H),S9.'}  hoi  liii^-,  averaging 
111  6  acres  eiich,  and  the  great  change  has  aoded 
uiatei-ially  to  the  proapari^flf  the  eonntiy  and  lie 
thrifty  peasantry'. 

The  government  nf  Roumania  is  a  hereditary 
limited  monarchy,  and  the  oouatitutian  provides 
for  an  irresponsible  king,  who  must  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  ureek  Church  ;  a  council  of  ministers  ;  a 
senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputitai.  The  members 
of  both  hoiMM  are  indiceoUy  cboaen  mainly  bj 
'colleges*  of  voters;  but  the  lane  towns  eleet 
flirectly.  Senators  are  elected  for  vmA  years,  one- 
half  retiring  every  four  years.  Members  of  tbe 
lower  house  sit  for  four  years,  but  either  chanilier 
may  l>e  dissolved  wparately.  The  income  of  a 
senator  must  l>e  at  le  i  ;  t.  Cti  per  annum.  One  of 
th»»  MKWt  iiii|Hirtant  {mjUIicaI  institutions  in  which 
Houmania  is  lar);ely  concerned  is  the  '  l)anii1>inu 
(.V>m mission'  (see  Da.nuui^),  whose  headqu^irtet^ 
are  at  (ialatz.  There  is  a  British  representative 
on  the  Commission.  Thif  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  gr«»at  preponderance  of  Hritish  trade ;  for  whilst 
the  total  number  of  vessel*  which  clearad  from  the 
DMnbe  aft  Bnlina  In  1B»  waa  183«k»  with  *  1 
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of  1,473,345,  the  proimrtion  of  British  veaida  (*ll 

8t«ainer«)  wbjb  84*2,  of  1,000,773  tons,  and  thjMe 
(i)^iir<»!<  form  apprDxiniately  the  proj)ortion  during 
irniit  \<'ur^.  TliL'  following'  ntAtiHtic«,  conciselj- 
stated,  >hi)\v  tlu!  tiiiancial  aiid  comiuerciai  position 
of  Houiiiania  at  the  preitent  time,  and  of  llW  OOOt- 
mercial  relatiuns  with  Great  Britain. 

.  In  1800  th«  NstloMl  Debt  wa«  £36.030,800,  pkyiag  £2,277,076 
annual  intcrwt;  thr  revenue  aniount»l  to  £fi,38£.120,  the 
Fxpentllture  to  £A,03O,0O4.  The  toUl  exporta  of  all  klini.'i  >>r 
pixxJuf  i»nd  tii«imr»t'tiir«a,  incluilins  Imllion  and  Ipepiv,  In  18S-S 
were  viil5;iil  at  i:io,L'72.00J .  thv  t.iUl  valus  of  exp<>rtj>  to  tin- 
Dll>t«<l  KiiV'loMi,  duel]}' ccrvala  au<l  ux-ds,  £S,20tT7A  (la  lt«U, 
MbtfA.^):  the  total  value  of  exports  from  th«  United  King- 
don  to  ttanniania,  chiefly  eotton.  yarn,  aiiit  nianollMtant, 
wraqgbt  and  anwrooght  metala,  eosl,  Ac.,  41,808^881 

Historjf  and  Political  RelationM. — ^The  early 
Greek  hiBtorians  mention  a  Thracian  tn\te,  the 
Geta>,  from  whom  were  descended  the  Dacianx, 
a  Imve  race  who  orcujiie^l  the  northern  side  of 
the  later  or  Danulx;,  and  lloiirished  as  a  free 
people  down  to  alx>«t  the  enil  of  the  firvt 
century  of  our  era.  Before  that  time  the  Daoiims 
had  come  into  conflict  with  both  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  in  the  year  101  A.D.  the  Emperor 
Trajan  undertook  the  first  of  two  expeditiona 
against  their  king,  Deccbaliu,  whkdi  terminated 
in  the  complete  subjugatioa  of  UM  eonntry.  Traces 
oi  the  BaoMD  invasion  and  eooq«6rt  are  still  to  be 
found  in  tiw  military  road  eoBfltmeted  by  Trajan 
along  the  banks  of  toe  Danube,  ineluding  a  com- 
memorative tablet)  and  in  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
acroMH  the  river  nenr  OrHova.  Pressed  bv  the 
barl)arian  races  who  eventnally  eompassea  the 
downfall  of  tlie  Roman  etnpirf,  Diuiii,  whicli  lunl 
been  constituted  a  Koinaii  colony,  wa«  evaoiuite<i 
by  the  Romaiin  in  the  reij^n  of  Anrclian  (alxnit 
274  A.r>. ),  and  for  al>()nt  a  tiiouRami  years  t lie  banks 
of  the  I)anu)>e  serve<l  aa  haltin},'  ])laces  fur  the  tirwt- 
name<l  wandering  tril^es,  atuongnt  whom  the  niont 
conspicuous  were  the  Goths;  the  Huns  under  Atti la ; 
the  I.,onihanis  under  Alboin ;  the  Balgnii»  who 
afterwards  settled  on  the  plains  south  (rf  welNMHlbe 
and  fonnded  Bulgaria ;  the  Ungiit  •  Mtvagn  nee 
who  settled  in  Hiingary ;  and  toe  WaUnolis,  from 
whom  Wallachia  has  derived  its  name.  Foraeon- 
sidorable  period  both  banks  of  the  Danube  were 
covemed  h\  the  wivcreii^ns  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Wallacho  fJulKarian  (lyniiMty,  which  was  broM^,'ht  to 
a  close  by  a  Tartar  invasion  aJxMit  the  y<  iir  l'J.")0 
A.I>.  After  that  there  ;,»niilnally  Hrii?*e  out  of  a 
niiinUer  of  smaller  htalc~  uii  iiiilcpeinlmt  realm  in 
Wallachia,  with  its  traditions  of  heroes  and  chiefs, 
Mircea  the  Old,  Michael  the  Brave  (whone  memory 
is  per])etuated  by  a  beautiful  equestrian  statue  at 
Bucharest),  and* Others;  whilst  the  neigbbouring 
state  of  Moldavia  bad  also  its  heroes  fat  Stephen 
the  Great.  &c.  These  mlei*  far  n  lo^g  ume 
resisted  the  Mnssnlman  advanoOi  Imt  wan  emntn^ 
ally  radneed  to  Tassalage  by  the  Tietoviovi  Torka, 
and  were  compelled  to  sign  what  are  laiown  the 
'Oapitolations,'  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  sultan.  The  first  treaty  with  Wallachia 
known  by  that  name  was  signed  as  far  hack  a» 
\'My.i  ;  hnt  that  with  Midilavia,  which  country  was 
i«\ipj»orte<l  hv  the  kiiif,'  of  Poland,  followed  hm  late 
1.51.3. 

Although  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  thus  In-canie 
statw  tributary  to  the  Porte,  they  reta.ine«l  suthcient 
independence  to  l>e  in  a  sense  autonomous  ;  but  in 
the  eonrse  of  time  their  princes,  or  voivodes  as  they 
wen  ealled,  were  Turkish  nominees,  whose  tenure 
of  office  may  lie  jodged  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  ntnetv  Tean  (from  1723  to  1812)  the 
government  of  Wallaohia  owned  tiirongh  the  hands 
of  no  lass  than  forty  «f  those  mien.  Tbagr  were 
mostly  Oieelcs,  Icnown  an  Phanariotes  or  Fanariots 
(q.v.),  who  during  their  brief  tenure  of  jMiwi-r 
practised  tiie  most  scandalous  extortions  upon  the  i 


people,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  and  nraR  the 

annual  tribute  to  Constantinople.  The  great 
majority  of  those  Fanariot  voivotles  either  were 
&s.-ta.H8inated  or  were  disgraced  through  the  intrij^ut^s 
of  their  rivals  at  the  Sublime  Porte;  ami  some  of 
them  did  not  scruple  to  ap|>eal  during  their  brief 
tenure  of  power  for  the  supjwrt  of  Kuaeia,  which 
country  « iwi  constantly  at  war  with  their  suzerain. 

The  "Muscovites  Iwgan  to  make  inroads  into  the 
Danubian  principalities  a-s  early  as  the  year  1709, 
under  Peter  the  Great,  and  continued  to  invade 
then  «t  intervals,  especially  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emnnn  Aann  in  17W  and  in  thai  of  Oatharine 
im  In  tba  fim  inataBoa  «iie  Oaar  Peter 
was  invited  to  enter  the  statn  the  voivodes 
Branoovano  of  Wallachia  and  Cantemir  of  Mol- 
davia, who  desinnl  to  swure  their  indejMjndence 
under  his  prot^jction  ;  but  no  such  in<lucenient  was 
afterwards  rt-qui'^ite  ;  and  although  the  Russian 
inva-nions  and  occupations  were  always  unilertakcn 
on  the  pretext  of  liberatiiij^'  llie  ( iirihti:Lns  from 
the  Mussulman  yoke,  the  real  obji'ct  has  \>cen  to 
advance  step  by  step  to  Constantinople  and  to 
secure  poasemion  of  tne  whole  Balkan  nenirinula. 
At  different  times  the  Russians  excrcisi'ii  aUsolute 
sway  in  the  mineipalities,  notably  from  1789  to 
1792  and  from  1806  lo  1812,  when  the  princes  under 
their  noleetieii  wan  oaJled  Hospooan  (q.v.),  a 
Slavadawwd.  la  IMS  lihey  helped  to  suppren  tlie 
nationd  iMng  thera^  aa  tiiey  did  in  Hungarv,  but 
in  1853,  before  the  Crimean  war,  their  power  began 
to  Wari".  At  tlie  teruuHatinn  of  that  war  tiiey 
were  eomp4'!le<l  by  the  allied  jsjwera  to  cede  IJess- 
aiabia  to  tlie  principalities. 

In  the  year  lSo9  Isith  principalities  elect€<l  Prince 
Cou7Ji  (iKjrn  at  (Jalatz,  l.S'2U)  a^  tlieir  ruler,  and  ho 
n-igned  in  Roumania,  as  the  unititi  jirovinces  were 
then  calbnl,  until  1860,  when  he  was  dejHised  on 
account  of  his  extortions  and  gross  immorality,  and 
was  succeeded  bgr  Pvfaioe  Charles  of  Hoheuzollem. 
This  revolution  was  mainly  led  by  two  able 
statesmen,  Bratiano  and  Biosetti,  who  may  be 
aaid  to  liave  been  Jointiy  the  counterpart  ot  the 
Italiaa  Oavoor,  ana  for  many  yeam  enjoyed 
gnat  pqiNilaiiW  as  the  chief  ministers  of  state.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1877  the 
Roumanians  espoused  the  Russian  can.se.  Prince 
Charles  was  actually  appointed  comtnander-in  chief 
of  til"'  allied  annies,  the  Russian  Cesarcwitch  serv- 
ing  uniii'r  him  ;  and  the  Roumanians  captured  the 
lirst  redoubt,  the  (irivit/.a,  at  I'lt  vna,  thereby 
enabling  the  Russians  to  reduce  that  stronghold 
and  bnng  the  war  to  a  triumnlmnt  close.  The 
conqueron,  however,  deprived  tiieir  allies  of  part 
of  tneir  territory,  Bessarabia,  giving  them  in  ex- 
change the  Dobrudja,  which  they  exacted  from  the 
Porte— an  exchange  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  and  subsequently  confirmed  tbe  Berlin 
Conference  (Jnne  1878),  when  Bonmania  was  re- 
cognised  as  a  oompletely  independent  power.  The 
effect  of  that  exchange  has,  however,  been  un- 
fortunate for  Russia  in  two  respects.  It  has 
cause<l  a  pennanent  estrangement  between  the 
Roumntiians  ami  their  ^'uanliaji  allies,  and  the 
Dobrudja  has  >er\ed  su-s  a  barrier  against  Russian 
aggreKsion  in  Bulgaria.  In  issl  I'liuce  Charles 
was  invested  with  the  kingly  dignity  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  European  Powers,  and  since 
that  time,  although  there  have  been  ministerial 
crisaa,  ana  ailhoa^  the  Russians  have  continued 
to  carry  on  secret  intrigues,  not  only  in  Rou- 
mania, but  from  thence  in  Bulgaria,  the  Rou- 
manians have  praeticaUy  freed  themselves  fnm 
Russian  as  well  as  Tnndah  influence,  and  Iwvn 
taken  their  plaee  amongst  tlie  indapandent  nalioa* 
alities  of  Europe. 

The  various  conquerors  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  occupied  ivoumania  have  left  their  traces 
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in  her  lanKua^'e  and  eattoms.    The  social  oonditlon 

of  the  middle  an<l  upjter  cIft^«w^•^  Ihmim  traf-c^  of  the 
liliertinaji^e  of  their  harlNiriaii  oiiiuiiutuis  uf  the 
.MiisHiilriian  r*«  well  as  of  the  Clin-tian  tiiitli.  The 
jx*«.-in,iitry  are  a  lianly  and  lliruty  i-.o-f,  uiid  in  the 
Iii-lic-t  circles  of  wx-i'  ty  tli''  iiiilutuce  of  Queen 
Canuen  Sylva  has  been  throuuiiout  lieneficent.  An 
her  marriage  left  no  heir,  tiie  Buccession  to  the 
throne  paaaed  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Uobenzoliem 
(bom  in  1805),  the  nephew  of  the  king. 

Language  and  Literature. — Ituuinanian  (or  Wal- 
lacbian)  in  one  of  the  Uoin&nce  LangnaK^!*  (ii.v.),  a 
dMtriiter  of  the  Latiii ;  but,  though  (he  language  \x 
nnimitekaUjr  Romaooe  in  type,  the  vocabnlary  is 
mixed,  the  number  of  Latin  roots  being  variouxlv 
estimated  at  more  or  less  than  half  of  (he  total, 
the  next  i^reatest  element  Ui'lii^;  Slavonii-  wonln 
(amuunling,  at-coniing  ti>  ?«iiin'  authorities,  to  oven 
more  than  the  I^atin  roots),  with  Mune  liundrciU 
of  Turkiwh,  (Jreek,  and  Alhanian  wordn.  Must 
Itoanianians  speak  wli:U  ^naoticallv  the  same 
language— the  Daco-Hounianian — throughout  liie 
kingdom,  in  Transylvania,  in  titc  llanat,  and  other 
parti  of  Hungary,  Ihikowina,  and  Ueasarabia.  The 
Maeedo-IUnimanian,  south  of  the  Danube  and 
mmmglt  (be  Balkans  and  IHnilus,  '\n  largely  nuxii- 
lied  bar  OinMk ;  <um1  tlie  I»(ro-itoumaniiui,  KiM>ken 
by  MOO  or  300O  in  letria  and  Ookliai  baa  been 
inwjh  SDaToaiMd. 

Ronmanian  literature  may  be  uid  to  date  from 
the  17th  century,  though  the  first  Itoumanian  l»ook. 
a  psalter,  was  printed  in  l.'iTT.  Tlie  i-hninicler*  of 
the  17th  century  are  the  earliest  «peciiiieaH  of 
nati(ni;il  literature;  hut  (I  reek  was  long  the  lan- 
giiag**  of  the  eiliicate«l,  and  it  in  only  (<.ince  the 
lH';;inniiigof  the  19th  century  tliat  there  is  a  |Mipular 
Koumanian  lit«rature,  the  nio?<t  int^n'sting  |>art  of 
it  lieing  the  songs.  Of  these  .\lexandri  (t^.v.),  hiin- 
mdf  the  nioHt  notable  of  native  Roumanian  poets, 
ni.'ule  a  full  rollec(ion  (1866).  Other  names  are 
Alexandreeou,  Eminescu,  and  ScherbaneMcu.  There 
are  German  (ranslations  by  ('armen  Sylva  (q.v.), 
ICotiebae,  and  otheia.  Dora  D'Utria  (aee  Ghika) 
wzoto  mainly  in  tnuh.   Among  aatbocitioi  on 


the  language  are  Hattden,  Miklosich,  Gaoter,  and 
Titkin,  and  tlicro  are  lii>t<>ries  of  the  literature  hy 
t'ipariu,  l»eii»U!*iauu,  liiu-ter,  and  IVipliu.  The 
Kreat  dictionaries  are  tluMte  <<i  ('(MircM'ti  (1IS7.">>, 
I^urianu  an<l  Mivwimn,  Ihi  titniiinutii  LtmUt 
Ruiiiune  (2  volts.  187t>  79),  and  liaMleu,  Etynwioffi- 
rum  Hagnmn  Jiomaiuec  (oait  L  1885).  Gaater'^ 
rhrettomtHkk  RommaiM  \9  voIbl)  ainennd  in 
1891. 

Thue  have  bMO  Um  tnwtworthy  books  pabli«hcd  on 
Roomania,  the  most  recent  in  EngUith  being  by  Samuel- 
•on,  Roumanm  t'att  and  Prttmt  (Lond.  1882),  and  in 
Gemum  by  Bergner,  Jliimfinitn  tBr«alatt,  1887),  both 
illttgtrsted.  Other*  Arc  ^Vllki^gon,  Tht  PrineipaMift 
o/  Wallaekia  and  Motdax  ui  ( Ixmd.  1830);  En«cl, 
Uetehirhlr  der  Moldau  un<i  Walaehri  (Halle,  1801); 
Haninier-Pnrgiitftll,  G<.'fh<chtt  'Im  < >ftiiftni.'rhen  Rriehet 
(PtntL,  18:U34i);  I.auriiuii,  UrUrUiri  ilir  0t»ekiehu 
ilfr  Ruinitiirn  ( lUicharent,  1846);  Nl.•i^^L•^•auer,  Mntdait 
14 ml  tt'iiliichei  I  Hre.slau,  1854);  Obedenare,  l^i  Roumnmt: 
icoiuftniqur  (Taris,  l>*7<i  I ;  Aurelian  and  otluTs.  Sotin: 
tur  la  lioumauk  (pBrm,  1M)7  |;  Kojjalnit-ci  .iii. ' 
dt  la  Ikidr,  Ax.  (  Hcrlin.  If^M  )  :  l*ic,  Utl>>r<ltt  AUUim- 
munii  der  Humantn  ( Ltip.  1><80);  Raicewich,  Moldan 
iind  WaJarhd  ( Vit  iiii»,  1s7iM;  Roesler.  Rumdnitrht 
StudUn  (\je'\\t,  1871);  Trut'.<lil,«ii.ter,  Muhorl  drr  Tii)>- 
frrt  (Wien,  187'.');  ZaHony.  A'wiri  riir  Im  I'hanaru>lti 
( Mars«.-ille«,  1824).  'l  lu  n'  »re  also  vi-rv  nstefnl  Fiirt-i((n 
Office,  conralar,  and  other  ri'jKirta  :  IhfS  ((Jrwn  i,  1^7<> 
(Vivian),  1N77  ( Siuidcrnon ).  1878  ( Bonham ),  18)vi 
(WhiU^  i.  l8Kfi  ( (Sandenon ),  1888  (LsMellea,  Kennedy. 
SanderiM.i.),  1889.  18M)  (LaseeUea,  Suderwrn).  and 
several  lioard  of  Trade  Returns  eontaining  infonnation 
on  the  KiibjiTt. 

Rouni<*lla  (Turk.  Hum  Hi.  "land  of  the 
Ikiimiui''  till'  inliatiitanl-  "f  lh>'M  i~tem  Ivonian 
enij'ire,  or  ]iy/.antine  (irtH-kn.  Is  ing  krmwn  t<»  the 
Turks  as  'lliunans'),  a  name  which  onoe  appliinl 
generally  to  the  whole  of  ancient  Thrace  and  part 
of  Macedonia.  The  province  aptly  enough  calhnl 
iCastern  IloameHa  was  in  1886  incorpirated  with 
Bulgaria  (q.v.),  and  is  now  known  as  ."Nouthern  Bui 
gana.  In  central  Asia  Rum  or  Rumi  means  (lie 
peoples  of  western  Asia ;  but  the  Sultan  «f  Tnrkij 
la  Atm-FodMak.  In  Torluy  itaelf  Mwm  mam 
nowtnwMJIy  the  Qi<dt  nation  and  the  GteekChofdi. 
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